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The Revenue Bill—Appropriations, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. BOWERS, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


Mr. BOWERS. Mr. Speaker, as the newest Member of Con- 
gress, recently elected from the second West Virginia district, 
I was chosen upon pledges of support of rural credits, ade- 
quate preparedness, protective tariff, and the conduct of public 
affairs in a businsslike, systematic, and economical way. Act- 
ing upon this pledge. I aided in securing the passage of the 
rural-credits bill at this session of Congress. This bill gives 
the farmer an opportunity to borrow 50 per cent upon the value 
of his property in the purchase of it, or for the purpose of 
improvements, buildings, in the purchase of fertilizer, or any 
other material that will increase the value of his property. 
In other words, if a farmer wished to purchase property, and 
the party who has that property to sell is willing to accept a 
second lien for part of the purchase money, the Government 
will lend 50 per cent of the value of that property, taking the 
first lien thereon to secure itself, in amounts from $100 to $10,000, 
for a long period at a low rate of interest, with the privilege 
to the farmer of reducing the principal as he is able. The 


prudent farmer is in this way assured at all times of the oppor- 
tunity of owning his farm and keeping it improved without ex- 
cessive interest or a harsh creditor. 

I assisted in forcing upon the dominant party a prepared- 
ness measure much better than it proposed. It does not come 
up to our needs, but is better than the country was led to ex- 
pect. Money spent for adequate preparedness responds to the 
pulse of public opinion over the entire country, The American 
people believe in no half-hearted preparedness, but in an Army 
and Navy commensurate with our standing as a Nation—one that 
will make our foreign policy something more than mere apology, 
and one that will give Americans at home and abroad the pro- 
tection of a Government willing and able to insure the safety of 
the lives and property of its citizens. I am proud, Mr. Speaker, 
to have responded as best I could to the wishes of my consituents 
back in West Virginia—that section of the country to which 
Washington said he would appeal for national defense and pro- 
tection if the Continental Army should have been overwhelmed. 

I would be false to my pledge if I failed to voice my protest 
against the unbusinesslike, unsystematic, and extravagant ap- 
propriations of this Congress. Even last year, at the first ses- 
sion of this Congress, the dominant party was extravagant ac- 
cording to their own standards, yet the increase of appropriations 
this year over last year reaches the enormous sum of $511,- 
502,197.61, and with the contracts previously authorized makes 
the total appropriation of this year over that of last year 
$706,047,472.81. 

The following table sums up the appropriation acts for the 
years of 1917 and 1916: 


Appropriation bill. 
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+ This sum is approximated. 


Net increase 1917 over 1916, $511,502,197.61. 


This extravagance is beyond the comprehension of the farmer 
and business man, and notwithstanding the fact that we have 
been called upon to meet new and burdensome taxes the revenue 
is still insufficient and bonds are to be issued to meet the deficit. 

The financial pages of this session’s appropriations, enormously 
larger than ever before, show no reduction in the normal routine 
expenditures, but an abnormal increase in the number of offices, 
in the size of salaries, and in places which can be used as re- 
wards for political work, without regard to the civil-service law, 
and to crown all, a deficiency in revenue which must be supplied 
by the issue of bonds. 

Such are the ingredients of the traditional Democratic econ- 
omy. This extravagance does not meet with the approval of the 
farmer, business man, or wage earner, and others who believe 
that experienced, competent men should conduct the business 
affairs of this Nation in a businesslike way. Never was there 
greater need for sound business methods in any Congress, busi- 
ness methods such as we, as individuals, apply to our own affairs. 
This waste, coupled with loss of revenue from free trade will, 
unless promptly checked, result in bankrupting the Government. 

There has been no period in the history of this country when 
the Republican policy of a protective tariff has been such a 
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national necessity. The special commission appointed by the 
Government at Denmark which has just investigated the condi- 
tions of Belgium reports that all the industries are in operation, 
making full time, and that every available space of tillable soil 
is being utilized. The same situation doubtless prevails in other 
parts of Europe. This means after a cessation of hostilities 
on the continent of Europe, when peace is declared, that the 
Governments of the Old World under the present free trade 
will simply unload their wares on the American people to the 
detriment of our industrial relations and the wage earner. In 
my judgment, unless there is an immediate return to the policy of 
protection, this means a panic unparalleled in the history of our 
Government. 

Immediate steps should be taken to prevent such a calamity 
by the protection of the American laborer and workingman by 
the broad shield of American law—in other words, a return to a 
protection that will insure to the American manufacturer a 
reasonable profit and to the American workingman good wages. 
and continuous employment. 

This Congress is acting contrary to the wishes of the people 
of this country in its wanton waste and is deaf to the present 
crying need of an old-fashioned Republican protective tariff. 
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. Naval Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. MAYS, 


OF UTAH, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 2, 1916. 


Mr. MAYS. Mr. Speaker, the bill before us as amended car- 
ries ah appropriation of over $269,000,000. This, we are told, 
is by far the largest amount that Congress has ever devoted to 
the Nayal Establishment in any single year in our history. 

It is a sad commentary upon the civilization of the world that 
such vast sums must be wrung from the taxpayers and diverted 
from useful purposes to the arts of destruction. Upon the theory 
that mankind must be dealt with as it is rather than as it ought 
to be we vote this sum as a n expenditure. 

The amount carried by this bill added to that carried by the 
military bill will make a grand total of approximately $500,- 
000,000 for the year’s program. ‘These figures are startling to 
any citizen who must contribute in taxes, especially when he 
contemplates the great good that could be accomplished with 
the funds if devoted to the arts and pursuits of peace. 

We vote for this bill only because the uncivilized state of man 
seems to make the expenditure necessary for our self-defense. 

The able address made by the chairman of the committee 
demonstrated the fact that our Navy urgently needs the five 
battle cruisers provided for in the bill if a proper balance in 
the fighting strength of our Navy is to be maintained. The 
amendment adopted by the Committee of the Whole providing 
for 30 additional submarines will add immensely to the de- 
fensive strength of the Navy. A score or more of these under- 
sea craft can be constructed for the cost of one capital ship and 
in one-fifth the time. 

Properly equipped with these terrors of the deep and with an 
efficient aerial fleet our Nation need not suspend its ordinary 
business pursuits for fear of the navy of any belligerent. 

Efforts to make the question of adequate defense partisan 
deserve and will receive a proper rebuke from the people. 
Attempts have been made in the House, first, to unjustly be- 
little the relative fighting strength of our Navy, and, second, to 
charge the party in power with responsibility. The Navy has 
not been neglected by any administration. The records fail to 
show that any country in any one year of its peaceful history 
has ever appropriated a larger sum for naval construction than 
the $269,000,000 carried by this bill. 

The most military of all nations expended in all the 12 years 
8 the European war less than 5100. 000,000 more than 

e sum we here appropriate. During these 12 years the four 
leading nations in naval construction expended the following 
sums: 


Stn... — — $1,999, z 

masse. ͤ—L—„-t᷑— . hy Ro LEE, 206 
Germany 854, 053, 078 
France — enco ar amenas: — — 791, 244, 187 


It will thus be seen that during the same period of time we 
expended nearly two hundred millions more than France and 
Germany combined. It may be said that unless our Navy is sec- 
ond in strength among the navies of the world, vast sums of the 
taxpayers’ money have been wasted. It might be pertinent to 
inquire as to the party or interests properly chargeable with 
such waste. 

Mr. Speaker, it is inconceivable, in view of the record of extor- 
tion and bad faith shown by the manufacturers of armor plate 
that any gentleman of any party, no matter how boss-ridden, 
could vote against the amendment offered providing for the 
establishment of a Government armor-making plant. 

It has been shown in this discussion and also by records pro- 
duced in the Senate, and by hearings before committees that the 
great steel companies have charged our Government an average 
price of $460 a ton for armor plate while selling the same plate 
to foreign nations at $250 a ton. 

That they sold our Government worthless armor plate full of 
blowholes fraudulently concealed by putty and paint was also 
shown. It was further shown that these various steel companies 
had combined unlawfully to extort unjust prices from the Gov- 
ernment—ali bidding identically the same figures upon Govern- 
ment contracts. In addition to these uncontradicted disclosures 
there is quite convincing evidence that an international combi- 
netion has been effected designed to maintain excessive prices 
In all the nations requiring armor plate. 


Investigations by experts indicate to the committee that the 
Government can manufacture its own armor plate at $230 per 
ton. It should certainly manufacture sufficient of all maté- 
riel of war of which it is the sole or principal user in order 
that proper prices may be determined. Great savings have been 
effected by the manufacture of powder and guns by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Our Government should be in a position always to insure 
itself an adequate supply of these materials. It should be in 
a position always to keep secret new discoveries, new processes, 
and new improvements in construction. 

The profits should be taken out of the manufacture of war 
materials, including guns, ammunition, and armor plate in order 
that there may be no inducement for citizens of influence to 
plunge a nation of people into useless war that their fortunes 
may be increased. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is a very serious proposition. Men profit- 
ing greatly from the manufacture of armor plate and implements 
of destruction have organized “Navy Leagues,” “National 
Security Leagues,” and other alleged patriotic societies designed 
to increase military establishments for their own profit. Such 
people are not “safe counsellors in the affairs of the Nation.” 

This pernicious influence controls at this time a great politi- 
cal party and even extends itself with herioc professions. of 
patriotism into the National Congress. Mr. Speaker, before 
entering this Hall I had heard much of a distinguished defender 
of national preparedness, a gentleman who shuddered not at 
the horrors of war, who was too manly to shed a tear over the 
grief of widows or the helplessness of orphans bereft, or the 
senseless slaughter of our brave brothers across the sea. 

One of my first privileges as n new Member was, to see that 
gentleman rise majestically in his place and request leave to 
proceed for one hour. In the eloquent address which followed 
much patriotism was injected into the atmosphere. He would 
prefer to prepare now. He would adopt compulsory military 
service. He would fight Mexico and fight her now. He would 
fight Germany and fight her now for the invasion of Belgium 
and for the sinking of the Lusitania and for various and sundry 
other offenses. He would not reason further. He would send no 
notes. He would employ no diplomacy or other agencies de- 
veluped by civilization, His caustic criticisms of the President 
were loudly cheered by members of his party. 

From the time he made that speech until his eloquent tirade 
the other day against the provision of this bill that nations be 
invited to counsel with one another to the end that war may be 
made more improbable he has been the flaming torch lighting 
and leading the way toward militarism. 

It develops that he was then and is now financially interested 
in concerns engaged in furnishing this Government and other 
Governments with matériel of war. It develops that members 
of his family are also interested which involves a distinguished 
Senator, who also stands in the forefront of that noble column 
of patriots who are bold and fearless, willing to let others of 
their countrymen fight their battles that their profits may in- 
crease, and to whom diplomatic notes and humane assurances 
are most idle and repugnant. 

A leading opponent of the armor-plate provision in the Senate 
bill was found, upon investigation, to be heavily interested in 
the great steel company furnishing us with armor plate. Vari- 
ous others have been shown to be and still others may be inter- 
ested in the manufacture of powder, guns, and shells, and all 
the long. list of war supplies. 

It is apparent that the gentlemen named would appropriate 
every available dollar of the taxpayers’ money toward our Mili- 
tary and Naval Establishments. Of course, they vote against 
an appropriation of $11,000,000 for an armor-plate factory. It 
is to be noted that they even voted against an appropriation of 
$9,000,000 for the establishment of a system of rural credits. 
Of course, they will harangue and vote against an appropria- 
tion of $200,000 toward efforts to establish courts of arbitration. 

Mr. Speaker, the nations of the earth employ their Ingenuity 
and exhaust their resources in building battleships and dread- 
naughts equipped with such armor that no gun can penetrate, 
Then they proceed to construct guns that can penetrate any 
battleship. Where is it all to end? We hear much in this de- 
bate about our determination to become and to remain the first 
naval power in the world. Other nations are just as deter- 
mined that they shall be supreme. Where is it all to end? 
In bankruptcy. That final consequence is admitted. Even naval 
and military experts admit that from this there is no escape. 

It is evident to me, therefore, that the Speaker of this House 
was right when he asserted the other day that the best part of 
this bill was the two paragraphs on pages 100 and 101, which 
provide that— 
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Upon the conclusion of the war in Europe, or as soon thereafter as 
4 may be don“ the President of the United States is authorized to 
Iuvi e ab the great Governments >f the world te send representatives 
to a conference which shall be charged with the duty of suggestin 
an organization, court of arbitration, or other body, to which disput 

estfons between nations shall be referred for adjudication and peace- 
ul settlement, and to consider the question of disarmament, and to 
submit their recommendations to their respective Governments for 
approval. The President is hereby authorized to appoint nine citizens 
of the United States, who shall be qualified for the mission by eminence 
in the law and by devotion to the cause of peace, to be representatives 
of the United States in such a conference. The President shall fix 
the compensation of said representatives, and such secretaries and other 
employees as may be needed. Two hundred thousand dollars, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary. is hereby appropriated and set aside 
and placed at the disposal of the President to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of this paragraph. 

If at any time before the appropriations authorized by this act shall 
have been contracted for there shall haye been established, with the 
cooperation of the United States of America, an international tribunal 
or tribunals competent to secure peaceful determinations of all inter- 
national disputes, and which shall render unnecessary the maintenance 
of competitive armaments, then and in that case such naval expendi- 
tures as may be inconsistent with the engagements made in the estab- 
lishment of such tribunal or tribunals shall be suspended, when so 
ordered by the President of the United States. 


The Bench and Politics—Wilson the Man of Words, and 
Hughes the Man of Deeds. = 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM E. HUMPHREY, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Priday, June 16, 1916. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an editorial 
from the Washington Star and one from the Washington Times. 

The editorials are as follows: 


[From the Evening Star, June 13, 1916.] 
THE BENCH AND POLITICS. 


Take this een the Democrats are raising at St. Louis about the 
bench and ities, Is it a slam at Alton B. Parker, who, while chief 
justice of the New York Court of Ap Is, made and won his campaign 
for his party’s nomination for President? And he was openly med 
by David B. Hill, one of the feremost Democratic politicians of his day. 

Is it a slam at JAMES A. O’GorMAN, who was taken from the bench 
where he was serving with honor, and transferred to the Senate, where 
he has been and now is serving with great distinction? Senator 
O’GorMAN is not popular in administration circles. 

Is it a slam at the memory of Stephen J. Field, who while a justice 
of the Supreme Court made a campaign for the Democratic nomination 
for President, supplied funds to his lieutenants in the matters of organi- 
zation, and, wearing his black silk gown. watched all proceedings taken 
— his name? There was never the slightest secret about the Field 

om. 

And, coming to the present moment, take this from a St. Louis news 
ory: 


The vanguard of the Illinois delegation arrived here 100 strong. 
including 80 judges of the circuit, superior, and municipal courts of 
Chicago and Cook County. They declared themselyes 100 per cent for 
Roger Sullivan for Vice President.” à 

Are these ministers of justice, while on this vacation—political, let 
us call it—to be affronted in such fashion, rebuked, and driven back 
home? Tut, tut! as prominent golfers say. 

But, most striking and pointed of all, is this a slam at Senator JAMES, 
who will be the permanent chairman of the convention? He was the 
controlling spirit at the recent Democratic State convention held in Ken- 
tucky, which selected for chairman of the State committee a circuit 
judge, who accepted the place and still occupies and will continue to 
occupy his seat on the bench. Moreover, selection, it is understood, 
is the initial step toward making that judge the next Democratic candi- 
date for governor. 

With its color thus established by the record, what sort of campaign 
based on the color scheme —as they say In society—may the 0- 
eratic pot be expected to make against the ublican kettle? With 
such a text, what sort of speeches may Judge Parker, Senator O'GORMAN 
and Senator James be expected to make when the campa opens, and 
voters crowd up close to the stands to hear why they should vote against 
i ed and for Wilson? How will those three spellbinders deliver the 
party message and preserve their gravity? How will they differentiate 

tween the Supreme Court and other high courts? That the Demo- 
cratic offenses have been “such little ones? 


[From the Washington Times, June 13, 1916.1 
WILSON THE MAN OF WORDS—IIUGHES THE MAN OF DEEDS. 


Those who believe or pretend to believe that Charles E. Hughes is too 
much like Woodrow Wilson to justify a popular upheaval in favor of 
a new Executive of the Nation are due to receive before this campaign 
is over a stunning shock, for Hughes is as much like Wilson as black is 
like white, inertia like motion, poeni like power, 

Hughes is not merely a man of quick, clear judgment and deep con- 
victions; he is a driving engine for the application of that judgment 
and the enforcement of those convictions. He has ideals, not only to 
talk about them but to work for them. He assumes duties, both fo 
acknowledge them and to fight for them. He doesn't suppose, he 
knows; he doesn’t stop at thinking, he goes on to doing. 

Nothing could better illustrate Mr. Wilson's indifference to obligations 
or incapacity to perform them than his disregard in this very campaign 


st 


of the pledge of his party’s conventicn four years ago and his implied 


acceptance of that pledge against a second term. There was no reason 
on earth why the Democratic Party should have made that pledge; but 
it did make it. There was no reason on earth why Mr. Wilson should 
have bound himself to it; but he did bind himself to it. Now he is the 
same candidate of that same party for n second term. 

Why a platform does not mean to Mr. Wilson something definite and 
concrete to be lived up to practically and solidly may be understood 
from his manner of making any of his public and official declarations 
and his manner of almost invariably drifting away from them after- 
wards. 

To him the form of expression, the rhetorical flourish, is everything, 
the 1 nothing. 

Wilson loves to prate upon what individuals, communities, and nations 
should wish to do; of what they can not do without r ‘ood 
taste, affronting public at or defying righteousness. Wilson 
philosophizes on the beauties of reasoning with unreason, sermonizes 
on the virtue of being Poe ity to fight. 

Hughes takes a commission from a legislature to investigate a vast 
insurance scandal and docs it; from the 1 of New York to be 
their governor and he is their governor. e talks very little—never 
unless he has something to say. He does not talk mere. rhetoric. 

Read Hughes's acceptance of the Republican nomination, with his 
affirmation of the Republican platform, and see the difference in the 
mental equipment and the moral fiber; the aim and the will, the direct- 
ness and the force of the two men. 

Hughes does not say to the Republican convention that he is honored 
by its call. Hughes says, “I can not fail to answer with the pledge 
of all that is in me to the service of our country.” 

Hughes does not look with favor upon; Hughes “stands for the 
firm and unflinching rights of American citizens on land and sea.” 

Hug does not simply Lg eee hyphenism ; hay ogee uncompromis- 
ingly declares, “We do not for an instant tolerate any division of 
allegiance. 3 

Hughes does not say we should look to peace and security; Hughes 
says we “must have the strength which self-respect demands, the 
strength of an efficient Nation ready for every emergency,” 

Hughes does not say that the ture bespeaks our attention, but 
we “must make industrial and economic as well as military prepara- 
tion.” Not that the tariff merits 8 but we must readjust 
it in accordance with sound protective principles. Not that Ee 
earners are our dearly beloved brothers, but we must conserve the 
just interests of labor. Not that capital has something to be said 
for it, but that we must secure the foundation of honest business. 
Not that transportation is a serious problem, but that we must conserve 
the essential instrumentalities of pro 7 

Wilson sees things to be talked about gracefully, poetically, even 
spiritually—and that is all. Hughes sees ei ge to be grappled with 
manfully, mastered efficiently, and done completely. 

Before election day the American people will come to understand 
emphatically the difference between Wilson, the smooth man of empty 
words, and Hughes, the powerful man of heavy deeds. 


Woman Suffrage. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THOMAS W. MILLER, 


OF DELAWARE, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 29, 1916. 


Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the above 
date I avail myself of the privilege to insert a few remarks 
on the subject of woman suffrage in which I include a copy of 
a resolution forwarded to me by Mrs. Florence Bayard Hilles, 
chairman for Delaware of the Congressional Union for Woman 
Suffrage, presenting the views of those present at a meeting held 
in Wilmington, Del., on May 19, 1916. 

I am also including a statement made by me to a delegation 
of the Delaware conyention of the Congressional Union on May 
14, 1915, in Wilmington, Del., when I was asked to address the 
delegation and state my views on the question of woman suffrage. 

The platform adopted by the Republican National Convention, 
held in Chicago, says the following in its suffrage plank: 

The Republican Party, reaffirming its faith in government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, as a measure of justice to one-half the adult 


people of this country, favors the extension of the suffrage to women, but 
recognizes the right of each State to settle this question for itself, 


Resolution submitted by the Delaware branch of the Congres- 
sional Union for Woman Suffrage, May 19, 1916: 


Be it resolved, That we, the men and women, at a meeting held in 
Wilmington, Del., on m i9, 1916, do protest at the action of the Judi- 
8 of the Sixty-fourth Congress in preventing the Susan 
B. thony amendment enfranchising women from being voted nuon dy 
the representatives of the people on the floor of the House, and do pro- 
test against the inconsistent attitude of the Rea, in power—the Demo- 
cratie Party—in withholding the right of full citizenship from half the 
people, the women, and further request that this resolution be f 
warded to the President of the United States, the Speaker of the House, 
Majority Leader KERN of the Senate, Majority Leader KITCHIN of the 
House, members of the Judiciary Committee, and to Senator Sautsnuny, 
and request that they be read into the CONGESSIONAL RECORD by Hon. 
THOMAS W. MILLER, : 

FLORENCE BAYARD HILLES, 
Chairman, 
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Statement of Representative THomas W. Mitten of Dela- 
ware to the Delaware convention of the Congressional Union for 
Woman Suffrage, at Wilmington, Del., May 14, 1915: 

“I would prefer discussing this subject with you informally, 
but I think it would be best under the circumstances for me to 
read the following statement of my position, in order that there 
can be no doubt as to just what my intentions are and my reasons 
therefor. > 

“About a month ago, when I consented to meet a delegation 
from the Delaware Equal Suffrage Association, I had no idea 
that a demonstration of the character and proportions such as 
has just been given would accompany this interview. 

“Woman suffrage is one of the social problems to the fore at 
the present day. and while the body politic is interested in this 
question, it can not, or at least should not, be classed as a political 
issue by any political party. 

“ In order for an amendment to the Federal Constitution to be 
brought before the States it is necessary for an enabling reso- 
lution to pass both Houses of Congress by a two-thirds vote, 
after which it is transmitted by the Secretary of State at Wash- 
ington to the governors of the several States, who in turn trans- 
mit the same to their legislatures for rejection or ratification. 
If three-fourths of the States ratify the amendment, it becomes 
a part of the Federal Constitution; otherwise, it automatically 
dies. Final action, ft will be seen, is up to the State legislatures, 
and the part played by the Congress at Washington is to pass 
an enabling resolution which will permit the State legislatures 
to ratify or reject a proposition; or they may take no action 
whatever, if they so desire. 

“To-day there are 12 States and 1 ‘Territory—Alaska— 
which have granted universal suffrage, 22 of the States have 
granted partial suffrage, while the remaining 14 States do not 
allow woman suffrage in any form, the latter being composed 
largely of what is known as the solid South. In the fall of the 
present year the great Commonwealths of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, and Massachusetts are to vote on the ques- 
tion of universal suffrage for women, the enabling act in these 
instances having been allowed by their respective legislatures. 
In this connection it will be remembered that our own general 
assembly at Dover during the past session voted 11 to 6 on this 
subject in the Senate and 22 to 10 in the House. 

“A Member of Congress, in addition to the duty of represent- 
ing his State or district through his voice or action in the 
National Legislature at Washington, should, in my opinion, con- 
sider it as his duty to act as a representative of the United 
States or, in other words, of the country at large. When you 
consider the fact that 12 States have already granted uni- 
versal suffrage to women and 22 additional States have 
granted partial suffrage, it is plain to be seen that throughout 
the United States the question should be classed as a national 
issue. The question is undeniably a pressing one to-day, and the 
ice of public opinion has been broken through in no uncertain 
manner, as is evidenced by the figures just mentioned. 

“For these reasons I therefore consider that it should be my 
duty asa national legislator to vote for an enabling resolution 
which would place the question of woman suffrage before the 
several States for their rejection or ratification. Should an 
enabling resolution providing for the submission of this ques- 
tion to the several States come before the Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress, it is my present intention to vote for it; but by this I do 
not mean that my activities shall be exerted in the matter out- 
side of my duties as a Member of Congress. This is not to be 
construed as a pledge or promise but as my position on the 
subject to-day. I have not in the past, and I will not in the 
future, make a pledge, written or otherwise, governing my ac- 
tion as a Member of Congress, believing that the functions of a 
mbaye demantl that he be unhampered by such pledge or 
promise.” 

The Milford (Delaware) Chronicle in its issue of June 8, 
1915, said the following in its editorial columns concerning this 
interview : 

~ We believe in the right of ev woman 

right to have a vote 8 e of 7 
affairs, and we want to express to Co omas W. MILLER 
our admiration for the stand be has on the question. We be- 
lieve that we are broader than the narrow views of political policy, 
and know that our convictions are based upon fairness and equality, 
the underlying principles of a democratic form of government. 

The Harrington (Delaware) Journal in its issue of May 28, 
1915, made the following reference to the subject: 

We believe Co man Mittn's attitude on the suffra: 
is not only right, but be is using good jud be 
request the Deiaware women favoring ballots 
unjust to longer deprive them of the enfranchisement which a 


wing number of our best thinking women are demanding the right. 
t should be settled once and for all time at the next legislature. 


Speech of Gov. A. O. Stanley, of Kentucky. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. B. ROUSE, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 29, 1916. 


Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Speaker, under the leaye granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a speech of Gov. 
A. O. Stanley, of Kentucky, delivered at the Democratic State 
convention, held at Lexington, Ky., May 24, 1916. 

The speech is as follows: 

SPEECH OF GOV. A. O. STANLEY, DELIVERED AT THE DEMOCRATIC STATS 
CONVENTION, HELD AT LEXINGTON, KY., MAY 24, 1916. N 

Fellow Democrats, words fail me in any attempt to express 
my profound appreciation of this signal evidence of the continued 
and continuing esteem of my countrymen. A few days ago 
2,000 delegates, speaking through and for more than 200,000 
Democrats, assembled in local conventions in practically every 
county of the Commonwealth, from the mountains to Mills Point, 
declared their confidence in and their approval of the present 
administration and in the good work it has just inaugurated. 
To be the fortunate and grateful recipient of such an unequivocal 
and universal expression of approval is a distinction a king 
might covet, and I shall endeavor not to express but to demon- 
state my gratitude to those who have thus honored me by an 
assiduous devotion to the best interests of the noblest party 
and the greatest State in all this world. 

It is fitting that at this time we should briefly review the his- 
tory of this administration, that those who have heartily in- 
dorsed may the better know how well it has deserved the coms 
mendation “ Well done, thou good and faithful servant,” so 
emphatically recorded by the Democracy of this Commonwealth. 

On the 31st day of August, 1915, the Democracy of Kentucky 
in convention assembled committed its nominees to a program of 
reform far-reaching in its scope and thorough in its operation, 
embracing at once every department of the State government and 
the whole field of commercial and industrial activity. It prom- 
ised: 

To foster and promote agriculture and to protect the producer 
from extortion or exploitation by combinations in restraint of 
trade; 

To improve our school system and to prevent unnecessa 
waste and expense in the purchase of text books; . 

A more extended control and regulation of common carriers 
and other public utilities; 

The protection of the electorate and of legislative assemblies 
alike, from corruption or control by privileged or corporate 
interests ; : 

Retrenchment and rigid economy in the expenditure of public 
funds; 

A complete revision of the present inefficient and antiquated 
system of taxation; and, f 

The maintenance and enforcement of the present county unit 
law. 

To-day you may contemplate with pride the completion in no 
small measure of the noble and arduous task so recently imposed. 

This administration enacted a pure-seed law, and before its 
close we will see the great Department of Agriculture and the 
university of the State in thorough harmony and perfect coop- 
eration, providing the farmer with a bureau of markets, and 
with the assistance of the Federal Government, expending nearly 
$300,000 in the highest development of the art of agriculture 
and in bringing in concrete and tangible form, to the cottage and 
to the field, the rich fruits of scientific discovery—the fertiliza- 
tion of soils and the higher cultivation and development of 
every form of plant and animal life. 

It has written upon the statute books an antitrust law, so 
wisely drawn as to give perfect freedom of action to every legiti- 
mate enterprise, while preventing and punishing oppression 
of the poor and the exploitation of the public by trusts and com- 
binations in restraint of trade. 

It has entered the schoolroom and protected the pupil and the 
necessitous parent from the cunning of avaricious book com- 
panies by forever preventng useless and sweeping changes in 
text books, inaugurated for the sole benefit of those who patent 
and print them. 

When this administration came into power property was 
insured by a kind of sufferance. No man knew and no insurance 
company could say, just what its duties or responsibilities were. 
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Insurance laws have been rewritten in such a way as to both 
protect the insured and to give stability and confidence to busi- 
ness, 

A quarter of a century ago the framers of the constitution 
wisely prohibited the granting or offering of transportation to 
public servants, realizing that a rebate by a common carrier is a 
naked and indefensible abuse, an iniquity that no good man can 
defend or wise legislator tolerate. Yet in all that lapse of years 
every effort to make effective this just and righteous provision 
of the constitution of the Commonwealth was doomed to igno- 
minious defeat. Every bill introduced for that purpose was 
strangled in the darkness by a conspiracy of greed and silence. 
Common carriers are essential alike to the development of the 
country and to the necessities of the citizen. Wisely and justly 
operated, railroads are absolutely essential to the happiness and 
prosperity of the community. The secret rebate is nevertheless 
the fecund mother of monopoly and corruption. There is no more 
excuse for discrimination in passenger than in freight rates. The 
carrier is under the same obligation to abstain from every form 
of discrimination in the transportation of passengers as of 
freight. Legislators have been biased, courts cajoled, citizens 
flattered and corrupted by this pernicious and indefensible prac- 
tice. The last general assembly, almost without a dissenting 
voice, forever abolished the free pass to official and citizen alike, 
and under the present law common carriers will be compelled to 
serve all men without regard to wealth or place or power with 
equal and exact justice. 

Legislation has been cleansed and ennobled by the prompt and 
cheerful response of courageous statesmen to the demand of a 
progressive democracy, 

A corrupt-practices act insures the freedom of elections from 
slush funds provided by designing interests, and an antilobby 
law throws the light of day upon those who seek by “ cunning, 
sly, insinuating art“ to debauch public servants in the discharge 
of an official duty. 

The interests of the shipper have been safeguarded by acts 
placing the sole responsibility for loss in transit upon the initial 
carrier. The watering of stock has been interdicted by wise regu- 
lations preventing the overcapitalization of corporations and the 
manipulation of their securities. The powers of the railroad 
comniission have been extended over other public utilities. Legis- 
lation has been enacted regulating the operation of railroad, 
telegraph, telephone, insurance, and banking corporations, and 
yet no great business interest has been heard to utter one com- 
plaint, to make one charge of demagogy or injustice against this 
administration. 

It has relieved the necessities of the laborer by providing a 
two weeks’ pay bill and has provided for those dependent upon 
him in the ease of accident or death by a workmen’s compensa- 
tion act. 

It has protected the home by making the desertion of wife 
and child a felony and has shielded from violence and wrong 
unprotected womanhood by a severe antipandering law. 

It has codified and rewritten the entire body of laws providing 
for the regulation and organization of the militia and for the 
operation and maintenance of our common schools, 

It has cheapened the cost of public highways by utilizing the 
labor of convicts in their construction and by wise legislation 
has extended and rendered available to the poorest counties the 
aid of the State in extending these great thoroughfares to the 
most remote sections of the Commonwealth. 

Pledged to retrenchment and reform and facing a deficit of 
more than $3,000,000, it has practiced the most rigid economy in 
the appropriation and expenditure of public funds. The last 
general assembly utilized less than half the employees required 
by its precedessors, thus effecting a saving of more than $200 
for each day of its deliberations. The custodian and the sink- 
ing fund commissioners are now perfecting a plan by which it 
is hoped the cost of maintenance of the public buildings and 
grounds at Frankfort will be reduced at least 30 per cent. 

The act providing a fixed date of maturity for outstanding 
warrants will save in interest to the taxpayers of the Common- 
wealth not less than $50,000 per annum. 

An able tax commission is now tirelessly and assiduously de- 
voting itself to the task of completely revising the present 
archaic and inefficient system of taxation. 

The acts of the last general assembly constitute a unique vol- 
ume of well digested, wisely constructed, and progressive legis- 
lation, which has placed Kentucky in the vanguard of forward- 
looking States. This administration, intrusted with power for 
less than six short months, may well stand erect before the 
Democracy of the Commonwealth, having kept every platform 
pledge made by the great convention which commended it to the 
sg of the State and committed it to a work well and nobly 

ne, 


In behalf of those associated with me in this administration, 
I can say to you who have so generously commended us that 
we have regarded the last Democratic platform as a solemn 
covenant, a contract to be executed in spirit and in letter. 
Every promise fulfilled, every pledge redeemed, we, who have 
kept the faith, well may merit this magnificent expression of 
your approval and esteem. We have done more than crystallize 
into law those specific reforms incorporated in the last platform. 
We have abstained from doing those things which were by 
necessary implication absolutely prohibited. 

The Democratic Party has ever been the true friend of tem- 

and the righteous champion of every reform designed 
for the intellectual or moral uplift of the Commonwealth. The 
Democracy of Kentucky believes with the President of the 
United States that temperance and Democracy are consistent 
and that the sale of alcoholic liquors can be regulated or pro- 
hibited without abandoning or destroying the sacred principle 
of local self-government. The maintenance of home rule and an 
inflexible opposition to centralized power are fixed and estab- 
lished principles first proclaimed by Thomas Jefferson and from 
time immemorial honored and maintained by the Democracy of 
Kentucky. For that reason in 1911 a Democratic convention 
deciared in favor of the county unit in order that “ the citizens 
of each and every county in the State may determine for them- 
selves whether spirituous, vinous, or malt liquors may be sold 
therein.” The last Democratic platform declared that We 
reaffirm and reassert our unqualified approval of the present 
county-unit law and of the declaration of the Demotratic Party 
in the convention of August 15, 1911, pledging the party to its 
adoption,” and it asserted in no uncertain terms its allegiance 
to the great leader of a national democracy, declaring that in 
“any legislation affecting the moral welfare of the people and 
the party we may well be guided by our great leader, whose wis- 
dom and righteousness are the priceless boon of a triumphant 
democracy. We unqualifiedly commend to the Democracy of 
Kentucky his sage admonition that the questions involved (in 
such legislation) are social and moral and are not susceptible of 
being made parts of a party program. Whenever they have been 
made the subject matter of party contests they have cut the lines 
of party organization and party action athwart to the utter 
confusion of political action in every other field.’” With the 
President we “ do not believe that patry programs of the highest 
consequence to the political life of the State and of Nation ought 
to be thrust on one side and hopelessly embarrassed for long 
periods together by making a political issue of a great question 
which is essentially nonpolitical, nonpartisan, moral, and social 
in its nature,” and therefore we oppose further agitation and 
legislative experiment, holding that existing laws, if fairly tried, 
will achieve the ends for which they were designed.” 

This administration and the last general assembly were not 
at liberty to choose between State-wide prohibition and local 
option without disregarding the emphatic and unanimous de- 
mand of more than 2,000 delegates speaking and authorized to 
speak for thé whole body of Kentucky Democracy. To have 
abandoned the county unit was to repudiate the platform upon 
which Senators and Representatives were elected. Each of these 
representatives, before his name could be printed upon a ballot, 
was required by law of the land to solemnly assert his ac- 
ceptance of the principles of his party and his purpose to carry 
them into effect. To have abandoned a principle so well estab- 
lished and so forcibly and so lucidly asserted would have been 
the height of perfidy and dishonor. State-wide prohibition and 
local option—and the county unit is local option—are absolutely 
irreconcilable. The existence of one necessarily implies the 
abandonment of the other. When the States as a whole deter- 
mines this matter the counties are necessarily denied any right 
of independent action, and that right can not be denied them 
by honorable men in the teeth of a platform which expressly 
guaranteed to every county in the State the absolute control 
over the vending of spirituous liquors, and further provides 
that no county shall be deprived by any outside interference of 
the right to determine this matter for itself. This administra- 
tion has done more than uphold the county unit. It has 
strengthened and perfected it. It has given it a virility and 
efficiency never attained before. 

In order that each county might the better prevent the viola- 
tion of laws designed to regulate or prohibit the sale of alcoholic 
liquors, bootlegging has been made a felony, and the governor 
of the State has been intrusted with the right to remove recalci- 
trant officials wherever saloons were opened on prohibited days 
or during prohibited hours, and this law has been enforced with 
such rigor that to-day, for the first time in the history of the 
Commonwealth, no barroom dares open its doors to the public 
upon the Sabbath day in any city or in any hamlet in the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky. More than that, executive clemency 
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has been absolutely denied to any man convicted of a violation 
of any of the laws designed to affect the liquor traffic. This 
administration has been indeed the sincere champion of true 
temperance, but it has been the champion of Democracy as 
well. No good cause demands broken faith, and the cause of 
temperance is not so weak in Kentucky as to require the repudi- 
ation of a Democratic platform in order to properly safeguard 
the moral welfare of the community. 

Those who attempted to obstruct this program, to bring into 
contempt the proceedings of deliberative bodies by unsuccess- 
ful efforts to distract their councils by bitter harangues or use- 
less and unwarranted personal abuse, were treating with de- 
fiance and contempt not the governor of the State or the speaker 
of the house of representatives, they were spurning and repudi- 
ating the platform upon which they were elected. They were 
vainly endeavoring to prevent the representatives of a great 
party from keeping faith with the people who elected them. 
This insurrection has been wisely and sternly rebuked by those 
who believe that platform declarations are and should be bind- 
ing upon all honorable men, and that those who insist upon the 
inviolate observance of preelection pledges, deserve from their 
official associates, not vilification and slander, but cooperation 
and support. 

To-day the Democracy of Kentucky, determined and har- 
monious, files in solid phalanx behind the greatest leader of the 
Western World. Your action is the certain earnest of a glorious 
victory in November and you do well to stand as one man in 
this crucial hour. Never since the Civil War has any man 
faced such grave responsibilities and attempted the solution of 
such world-embracing problems. Upon the success of Democracy 
depends the honor of the flag and the peace of America. The 
eyes of all mankind are upon you. Life and death, the horrors 
of war, and the blessing of peace and tranquillity await the 
wisdom of your action. To-day old Kentucky salutes her sister 
States from Maine to California. She unfurls here triumphant 
banners, from her flaunting standard floats the signal, “All is 
well in old Kentucky.” United we stand with that great and 
wise and patient chieftain who is, and in the Providence of 
God for four years more shall be, the President of the United 
States. 


The Tayenner Bill as a Proposed Amendment to the Forti- 
fieation Bill. 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD E. BROWNE, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In tre House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 17, 1916. 


Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Speaker, so much has been said on this 
floor in opposition to enacting legislation by means of riders 
to appropriation bills that it is unnecessary at this time to do 
more than call attention to the fact that the proposed amend- 
ment was never discussed nor considered in the committee which 
had the appropriation bill under consideration. 

It is not only an unfair way of legislating but is dangerous 
in the extreme, and I do not believe that anyone can justify it 
in a matter of such importance at a time like this. 

The Advisory Board to the Navy, composed of the greatest 
engineers and scientific men in the country, headed by Thomas 
A. Edison, are emphatic in their condemnation of the legislation 
embodied in this amendment and believe it would be a great 
blow to efficiency. 

In England the labor union officials voluntarily proposed a 
definite stop watch, time studies, and premium wage payments. 

I have been unable to find a single engineer of prominence 
or a scientific society that does not believe in the time study 
and the premium or bonus system. 

To-day more than 30,000 engineers and chemists, members of 
the five eminent American scientific bodies, are making for the 
first time in the history of the Government a minute sweeping 
survey of the industrial resources of America. 

Their work will be the basis for creating in this country a 
true line of defense in time of war, the ability to produce swiftly, 
abundantly, and with sustained power all the thousand and 
one elements of modern warfare. 

They are going to determine the extent of each plant—the 
equipment of each shop, the capacity of each machine, the 
ability of each man. This is the essence of industrial pre- 
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epee oa and this is the task to which 30,000 engineers are 
p 

This work will supply the military authorities of the United 
States with information never before collected, and is carried 
forward without a dollar’s cost to the Government. This work 
will be greatly facilitated by establishments that have the 
time study, and this great body could make little progress 
without it. 

EMPLOYEES TREATED FAIRLY, 


The employees of the Ordnance Department, including the 
Watertown Arsenal, are given an eight-hour day. They are 
given a leave of absence of 15 days in the year with full pay. 
They are paid the going wage of employees engaged in similar 
occupations conducted by private employers, and under the 
premium system are receiving, on an average, over $10 a 
month in addition to the going wage. They also receive pay 
for seven national holidays that they are not required to work. 
They are given 13 Saturday afternoons during the summer sen- 
son, making in all 28} days when no work is required, and they 
receive full pay. This leaves 284 working days, or exactly 10 
per cent of the working time they have off with full pay. 

There has not been any proof produced that the employees 
at the Watertown Arsenal have met with more accidents or 
that their health has been impaired; but, on the contrary, it 
has been shown that the health of the employees is good, and 
they meet with fewer accidents than in private institutions of 
the same kind. 

ARBITRATION, 


The employees have a right at any time to arbitrate their 
differences. If they are speeded up, if they are not treated 
fairly, if the time study and premium system is made oppres- 
sive, under the rules of the department they can arbitrate their 
differences. This certainly is fair, and yet we find that no 
employee has had a sufficient grievance under the time study 
and premium system to ask for any arbitration, 2 

I herewith give the rules governing arbitration of the em- 
ployees in the Ordnance Department: 

INSTRUCTIONS IN REGARD TO HEARING OF GRIEVANCES. 


1. puso- marg: * grievance arising in an arsenal shop shall, in 
the first tance, be taken up for adjustment by a shop board consist- 
ing of an authorized representative, respectively, of the arsenal and 
the employees in the shop where the grievance arises, 

2. Arsenal board: In ease the shop board falls to adjust the griey- 
ance, it shall then be taken u 


by the arsenal board, consisting of an 
officer of 


the arsenal, to be selected by the commanding officer, and a 
3 of the employees of the whole arsenal, to be selected by 
© employees. 

3. In case the members of the arsenal board can not agree, they 
shall prepare a brief statement of the subject in controversy and the 
8 positions of the members of the board, which statement 
shall be submitted to a mediation board, hereinafter provided for, 
which shall proceed either to hear the matter contained in the state- 
ment or in such other manner as it desires, and decide the same with- 
out unnecessary Slay Upon decision of said matter by the mediation 
board it shall submit its findings to the commanding officer, who is 
authorized to give them effect after notification and opportunity for 


appeal. 
2 decision of the mediation board may, at the instance of either 
rty, within a reasonable time, be appealed to the supreme mediation 
; whose conclusions shall be reported to the Chief of Ordnance, 
who will give them effect unless, in his oppinion; they are contrary to 
the interests of the service. The right of appeal from the action of 
the Chief of Ordnance to the Secretary of War exists. 

5. The mediation board shall consist of five members, to be ap: 
pointed as follows: The commanding officer shall appoint from his 
staf an officer who, if practicable, shall act continuously on said - 
board; the commandl officer shall also appoint an additional mem- 
ber, who may be an officer or an employee not from the rank and file 
of the 5 and who must not be a party to the grievance nor 
have part cipated in the subject under hearing. The ee on 
their part, may also appoint two representatives on said board from 
among themselves; the first shall act as continuously on said board as 
may practicable; the second shall, if possible, be representative of 
the craft which has the complaint before the board, except that he 
must not be personally involved in the question for adjudication. It 
will be understood that all the representatives shall be subject to re- 
moval at any time by the power appointing them. The commanding 
officer and the employees will select a fifth man, who shall act as 

rman of the board, and who shall seck, as far as possible, to bring 
the parties together, and will cast the deciding vote on any matter be- 
fore the board only when it is necessary to do so in order to reach a 
decision. If the commanding officer or the employees so elect, said 
board shall be limited to three members, selected as to representation 
at each hearing on the basis above, it being understood that, as far as 
practicable, each craft shall select a mediator to hear its complaints. 

6. Supreme mediation board: This board shall consist of three mem- 
bers, one to be appointed by the Chief of Ordnance, one to be appointed 
by tbe crafts representing all the employees of the arsenal, and these 
two shall choose the third member, who shall act as chairman. The 

rocedure of the chairman shall be the same in manner as that of 

he chairman of the mediation board. It is to be understood that for 
the pu se of having the benefit of special craft knowledge as mediator 
either side may for any hearing substitute another in his place. 

T. While the question of a grievance is pending the commanding 
officer is instructed to have the work in question proceed as at the 
time the question at issue was ra . 

8. As the arrangement outlined herein is new in the department, of 
a tentative natare, and necessarily must be subject to the test of 
practical experience, it is not desired to go into more detail at this 
time; but it is to be understood that the Chief of Ordnance will re- 
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ceive suggestions from the commandin: officer or the employees as to 


any- change In the procedure outlined herein which may appear to be 
desirable. Any suggestion submitted by the employees should be for- 
warded through the usual channels. 

9. In carrying out these instructions all proper facilities will he 
afforded, with the object of avoiding expense. but it is understood that 
employees will pay their own expenses incurred in connection with ang 
hearing of a grievance in the manner outlined herein, which can not 
properly be assumed by the Government, and that all joint expenses 
shall be equally divided between the Government and the employees. 

10. While it is considered desirable that the chairmen of the media- 
tion beard and of the supreme mediation board shall bold office as 
long as be Spey to the Gcvernment and the employees, it is to be 
understood that they can be changed at any time. 

11. The records of the shop and arsena) boards shall include entries 
of the name of the aggriev party, the nature of the grievance, and 
the action taken. The mediation boards may make rules of procedure 
and keep such records as may appear desirable, which 1 become 
permanent records of the department. 

12. It is essential for the proper working of this form of procedure 
that all things ulred to be done shall be done promptly. 

13. In isscing these instructions it Is the perpen of the department 
to provide proper machinery for the adjudication of all evances 
which may arise, but they are not to be understood as withdrawing 
any rights under the metaods heretofore in practice. 

14. In cooperating with tbe wie lr in carrying out these ar- 
Tangements the employees are urderstood as not waiving any objec- 
tions which they may have to any method or manner of work which 
may be in force in said arsenal, such, for instance. as the stop-watch 
elemental time studies or the premium * of payment to employees, 
or — 4 condition or grievance resulting therefrom, nor submittin eir 
0 tion thereto to arbitration, nor does the department waive its 

t to install such 
as in its opinion ts 


FEDERAL COMMISSION 


tems or to carry on the work in such manner 
tor the service. 


ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DOES 
SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT, 


The gentleman from California [Mr. Nortan], in speaking in 
favor of a similar amendment to the naval bill June 1, quoted 
from the Federal Commission on Industrial Relations—page 
9128 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp—as follows: 
atecied abse ꝗ ð é!?ẽC⁊727 of tid. POLAT CORTE a on Kader, 
trial Relations. The work was done by Mr. R. F. Hoxie, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, as chief investigator. * * In w of the fact 
that it was a unanimous report, their findings are entitled to be accepted 
as authoritative. 

As a matter of fact, the statement referred to with respect to 
scientific management was signed by only four out of the nine 
commissioners, the majority of the commission refusing to sign it. 

The report made by Mr. Basil M. Manly, which was signed by a 
minority of the committee, makes no reference whatever to the 
time, study, or premium or bonus system in Government plants, 
which are the proposed subjects of this legislation. 

Prof. John R. Commons, of the University of Wisconsin, a mem- 
ber of the Commission cn Industrial Relations, writes regarding 
the report of the Commission on Industrial Relations as follows: 


Owlng to the way in which the Commission on Industrial Relations 
went to pleces it was Impossible to compare and verify any of the inves- 
tigations. Consequently whatever conclusions I may have reached, or 
anybody else on the commission, are not complete except in so far as Mr. 
Hoxie's Npr was indorsed by four members of the commission. This, 
or pec s no part of my action nor of the majority of the commis- 
sion. 

Prof. Commons states in his letter that he is strongly op- 
posed to the various propositions of the Tavenner bill, and says: 

I am convinced that the unions have gone too far when they demanded 
that Congress prohibit these methods. 


Prof. R. F. Hoxie, who has been quoted as against scientific 
management, Says: 
You are right In assuming that I took no stand of opposition to scien- 
e United States Commissi 


tic management in my report to th 
Relations — also in r that 1 look 


0 develo, and applied, as an 

propor dey pe gas tom gA efficiency. 
RESPONSIBILITY OF ADMINISTRATION IN POWER, 

Can this administration afford to enact a law that has been 
given no more consideration than the proposed amendment over 
the protests of the chiefs of two great departments of the Gov- 
ernment? 

Secretary of War Baker writes as follows regarding the value 
of the time-study and premium system in the Watertown Arse- 
nal. He closes his letter as follows: 

As I am not in any sense personally responsible for the work which 
has been done at the Watertown 3 can 8 rmitted — say 
that, in my judgment, it represents an evement E y which both the 
legislative and executive branches of the Government can be justiy 
proud. The reproach is often made that tbe public can not conduct 
an economical and eficient industrial enterprise, but no such 
can be brought against the Watertown Arsenal, and I think it w 
be a grave misfortune to the publice service and to the — —— of 
the Government there — 4 t wal action were taken p to 

wor so we 
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the system which is without a special investigation 
at the arsenal itself which would e a comprehensive study of the 
results of the syste beth in output and upon the operatives. imilar 
studies have been made in other places; there are a great many experts 
who know exactly how to make such studies, and the information pre- 
3 cout be weighed and proper yalue given it in determin- 
” Sincerely, yours, Nuwrox D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 


The Post Office Department makes an emphatic protest: 
OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., May 18, 1916. 
Hon. Epwagp E. Browne. 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. BedWwxe: With reference to your letter of April 28, 
asking for my views in regard to H. R. 8665, entitled “A bill to regu- 
late the method of directing the work of Government employees," you 
are informed that it is my opinion that the enactment of the above- 
mentioned bill into law would prejudicial to the best interests of the 
Post Omce Department and Postal Service. I inclose herewith copies 
of memoranda submitted by several of my assistants covering the sub- 
ject in detail. 

Very sincerely, yours, OTTO PRAEGER, 
Acting Postmaster General. 


In the discussion of this question June 1, on page 9128 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, a chart, prepared by Mr. Minor Ship- 
man, was referred to. 

These same charts were presented before the Labor Commit- 
tee by Mr. John P. Frey, and while it was admitted that the 
charts were not an indictment against scientific management, I 
herewith present the reply to Mr. Frey’s argument and charts 
made by Gen. Crozier: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Orricn OF THE CHIEF OF ORDNANCE, 
Washington, May 29, 1916. 
Hon. Epwarp E. BROWNE, 
House of Representatives. 

Deag Mr. Browne: In further answer to your note of May 6 (O. O. 
230.437/72), I inclose herewith a copy of a memorandum received from 
the commanding officer of the Watertown Arsenal, which partly analyzes 
the testimony given by Mr. John P. Frey before the Committee on Labor 
when it had under consideration the bill R. You will note 
from the blue-print charts |charts which accompany this 
memorandum t the fluctuations in eg rote or a single workman, 
which were claimed by Mr. Frey to show that the jobs upon which the 
efficiency was based were unscientifically set, were exhibited in a high 
degree when this workman was engaged upon identical jobs at different 
times, and that the fluctuations were therefore personal and not in the 


setting of the 
It appears from the charts which Mr. Frey himself presented that 
even if the workman's efficiency were shown to vary, m whatever 
cause, his average efficiency was such as to net him a very considerable 
gain over his re; r daily pay, and that in his case the system was 
therefore highly eficial. s average gain, as shown by . Frey's 
be something like — — cent of his pay. 
er explanation of the memorandum 
shall be very glad to give it 


_ WILLIAM CROZIER, 
Brigadier General, Chief of Ordnance. 
United States Army. 
MEMORANDUM TO ACCOMPANY SECOND INDORSEMENT ON 0. O, 220,437/72—- 
TAVENNER (W, A. 213—1002). 
1. The following is a partial analysis of the testimon; ven by Mr. 
in his hearings —.— the Committee on Labor s 6. R. 8665, 
March 30 to April 4, 1916. The analysis is considered not to be com- 
ane on account of the limited time understood to be available for the 


arpose. 
2. Mr. Frey in his 5 before the Committee on Labor, stated a“ 
follows (p. 331 of Report of Hearings) : 

“ Now, if there is an 
I will say it is some 
errors not being made in setting time for the task; but we discovered 
instances where 


r cent efficien on 
dence I know of the 


J. This 
April, 1914. 
is average 8 for the month was 


121 >! * +, Had the job been set w scientific accuracy, 
a man wor normally would show a straight line running along here 
[exhibiting], but instead of that he produced more than the standard 


and his average was 121 per cent. 2 Une is a job he worked 
on. On this one he made 172.9 ciency, where here [ex- 
hibiting) he was able to accomplish 45 per cent efficiency. Is 
evidence, as far as this wor concerned, that instead of the time 
delng set accurately it was set very ridiculously and very carel 
more carelessiy than anything you would expect te find in any well- 
establishment * * . [He was] working on some difer- 
ent jobs. A job would come in and he wo be allowed so much time 
8 the work. If the time were set accurately be would have 
1 pe cent efficiency. 
= LONDO. 


r. N. he fell below 60? 

“Mr. Frer. He fell to 49. 

“Mr. Lonpon. Is not that a case where he was asked to do work he 
was net accustomed to? 

Mr. Frey. No, sir; but the time being set so short, it was impossible 
of accomplishment. A 

“Mr. Katino: All this work was in line of his trade? 

“Me. Fagy. He was a machinist, and these are different jobs given 
him on his machine. 

“Mr. Keatine. You say this man was a high-class machinist? 

“Mr, Frey. Yes, sir. His number is 2518. I have not his name, 
but — is a very high-class man and his work is a matter of Government 
reco 


= . * * * * « 
“Mr. Kuarixg. Have you a third man’s record there? 
“Mr, Frer. Yes, sir; this is a third man [exhibiting]. I do not 
y an extraordinary 


one. It is 
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actually did the job in one-half the time that had been set for it. On 
this job [exhibiting] he was only able to accomplish 21 per cent of 
the work which the time card called for.” 

Again he states, on page 349, in reference to these charts: 

“An interesting and most valuable analysis of variation of output by 
the same workman under ‘scientific management’ has been made by 
Mr. Miner Chipman, and we give the following figures from the study 
which he made of the conditions existing at the Watertown Arsenal 
after the system had been introduced: 

The analysis of the men's output or so-called efficiency covered a 
period of one month, which makes it well representative of the un- 
evenness with which the task had been set. For the month of March, 
1914, employee No. 2518 worked on 224 jobs. His average efficiency 
was 121.45 per cent, but his efficiency on these jobs varied from 21 to 
200 per cent. * © Employee No. 2518 worked on 140 jobs during 
April, 1914. He was a most competent workman, as his Average effi- 
ciency for the month was 121 per cent. His efficiency on the several 
jobs range from 45 to 172.9 per cent, this variation indicating largely 
the too short or too long time which has been set on the jobs by the 
time-study and task-setting man.“ 

Again, quoting from Mr. Chipman’s report, he states: 

“What can be thought of the time set on these jobs when this work- 
man on the 224 jobs of one month showed a range of efficiency (ei- 
ciency being the ratio of time taken to time allowed) from 21 to 200 
per cent, with an average of 121 per cent, and the following month 
on 140 jobs a range of from 45 to 173 per cent, also with an average 
of 121 per cent? This workman may be rated as consistently of high 
efficiency. Why, then, this extreme variation in efficiency, unless the 
time allowed for each job was not set accurately and scientifically? 
Can we assume that the worker varied in efficiency to the extent shown 
by the chart? We do not believe so. The variation is one of time 
setting or 5 of time study.” 

n 2 

id Before going to Mr. Chipman’s evidence, which you will find interest- 
ing and some of it charted, let me say that there has been a great deal 
of controversy over the Watertown nal. è è I merely want 
to call the attention of the committee first to some facts that came 
under my own observation. The jobs were set through time studies 
made very largely by Mr. Merrick. The were set unevenly. Theo- 
retically when a job has been time studied and motion studied by an 
efficiency expert, accurate time should be set. There should be no 
merket variation in the difficulty of performing one task over the 
other.” 

3. The testimony of Mr. Frey is, in the main, very general, but 
where it borders on details it becomes inaccurate, disingenuous, and in 
some cases trivial. In what he says about the charts and the workmen 
there is not a single accurate statement, excepting the one pertalnin 
to the skill of the workman. For example, the 1 charted were no 
time studied 7 2 Mr. Merrick, and if the j had been set with scien- 
tific accuracy the line of efficiency of a normal man working normally 
would not be a straight line, as Mr. Frey states. He apparently wishes 
it to be inferred that a human being is like a machine, which, having 
been started, has a predetermined and constant rate of production, so 
that his efficiency line will be a straight one instead of zigzag; the 
charts for March and April do not pertain to the work of a machin- 
ist, as stated, but to the work of a molder; and an examination of 

e performance of employee No. 2518 during the months of March 
and April, 1914, the efficiency of whom for these two months been 
plotted and attached to the hearings, indicates this man to have been 
an uneren worker. 

4, A man, unlike a machine, can not repeat a series of operations in 
exactly the same time. The greater the percentage of hand labor in 
a job the more difficult it is to secure exact and uniform performance. 
The same molder in doing the same job varies considerably in the time 
he takes to do it. He will very likely work faster and more accurately 
in the morning than in the afternoon. If affairs are right at home, he 

be in a frame of mind for better work than otherwise. This 
molder’s work was handwork, and therefore considerable variation in 
his efficiency is to be expected. On machine work such great variations 
are not onitnarily probable, because in that kind of work a large 1 
portion of the time set for a job, about 60 per cent, is determined by 

e s and feeds prescribed for doing e machine work. That 
the machine is run at the prescribed speeds and feeds is easily checked 

y the speed bosses. Hence, fluctuations in the efficiency of a machin- 

ist will 3 depend to a extent on the amount of handwork, 
8 0 per cent, involved in the job, such handwork con- 
sisting in setting up his machine, changing tools, replacing work, etc. 
It is a well-known fact that, no matter how scientifically or accurately 
a rate may be set, based on a reasonable expectation, it is possible 
for an employee to show a record of variable efficiency; and this is 
especially e when an employee is called upon to ‘orm a great 
variety of miscellaneous jobs, such as those indica by the rts 
in question. An analysis of the charts for April and May, indicating 
the performance of employee No. 2518, shows that the workman's = 
formance on the same jobs performed at diferent times sonas these 
months was so ununiform as to make these charts worthless for the 
purpose for which they were introduced; that is to say, to indicate 
that the rate setting was defective. These charts do not indicate that 
there was any defect In the rate setting. On the contrary, they do 
indicate the variation in efficiency of this workman, the zigzag line of 
efficiency being good evidence of the fact that this molder was an 
uneven worker, as I shall point out. 

In figure 1 I have gathered together, side by side, identical jobs 
selected from among the 224 jobs that he worked on in March, and 
each grouping is indicated by a letter. The jobs in each grouping call 

le same work, and, therefore, the time set for the performance 
of each job in each group is the same. It will be underst from these 
plottings that a job corresponds to an abscissa one-tenth of an inch long, 
or there would be indicated 10 jobs to the inch, the charts indicating 
efficiency plotted as a function of a job, irrespective of the time taken 
to perform the job. Under these conditions it is interesting to note 
how the time o rformance varied. For example, in group A“ it 
will be noted that this man's efficiency varied on the same job per- 
formed at different times Sue the month from 60 per cent to 133 per 
cent; similarly in group “I” his efficiency varied from 60 per cent to 
156 per cent. The variations in efficiency of nl agi in the other 
similar jobs grouped together are clearly indicated by the chart and need 
no further comment. 


6. Figure 2 shows for the month of April a similar grouping of like 
jobs. aking group E.“ for example, it will be noted that his 
efficiency varied for the same work from 96 per cent to 180 per cent. 


rates is eliminated by these oupings. Fifty-nine of the 140 jobs 
shown in the April chart, facing page 330 of the Hearings, are indi- 


cated in this figure. The man's average efficienc 
was 124.65 per cent, not greatly differing from hix 
for the month. 

7. In figure 3 I have indicated groupin, 
were done in both March and April. Groupings of similar jobs in each 
month have the same letter, It will be noted from these charts that in 
group “A” in March the molder’s efficiency varied from 120 
to 218 per cent. This group is the same as group “Y” in 
While on the same work 
varied from 90 per cent 
In March his e enya varied between 96 per cent and 128 per cent, 


on these 59 jobs 
average efficiency 


of the same jobs which 


In group 
whereas in group 4 
1913, and some in 


oup 
gross e in 
8 


as showing how uneven the work ormed 
by so-called employee No. 2518 has been. As a matter of interest I 
have plotted in figure 5 the curve of average monthly efficiencies of 
this molder for the year 1914, which, of course, includes his average 
efficiencies for the months of March and April, which have been 
stated in the charts contained in the hearings. The aver: yearly 
efficiency of this workman for 1914 was 106.8 per cent. This corre- 
sponds to an average premium earning for every day when working 
under the 4 system of $1.87, or an increase in his wages from 


3.52 to $4.89 per day. Mr. Frey, at the bottom of page 311 
3 wish to have the Committee on Labor consider ecient c management 
a failure because it has no standard to determine the hourly wage 


rate for a class of labor or for a trade. The question which he brings 
up is one which has been discussed by political economists for DARY. 
years. Just why a machinist should get an hourly wage of say 30 
cents or a daily wage of $3 may be a question, but there appears to 
be no reason to expect that scientific management should settle this 
kind of a question any more than that scientific management should 
determine why a pattern maker should get $4.50 per day and a 
machinist but $3 per S or a molder $4 per day. 
. On page 321 Mr. Irey states: While on our inspections we had 
a time study or two made in every plant.“ No such time studies were 
made at the Watertown Arsenal. The committee headed by Mr. Hoxie 
eer very little time in our shops, merely walking through to examine 
the character of the work. Practically the entire time of this com- 
mittee was spent in my office in connection with the interview. 
10. On page 330 of the hearings Mr, ST refers, near the top of 
the page, to a little square band made in a flask 14 by 14 by 7 inches. I 
regret that I can not identify the pattern referred to in this 
the second paragraph of that page he refers to steps for a 
riage. These are not steps, but are floor plates, and the instruction 
cards concerning them are forwarded herewith. hese jobs were made 
in the same flasks, the first = calling for but a single pattern in each 
flask and the time the work should take was stated as 2 hours and 
36 minutes. It will be noted from an examination of the sketch of 
the pattern on the instruction card that it is reinforced on the bot- 
tom with strips in order to keep it from warping. After the pattern 
is drawn from the sand, the depressions which these strips make 
(stop-offs) have to be made up or filled in by the molder and smoothed 


case. In 
gun car- 


over. The time set on this job was not from a time study bat from 
revious performance under the 8 system. On this job, the 
e of the molder, who is an ol 


man, varied considerably. The 

maximum time he took on one lot (12 plates) avera s hours, 

while the aver: time on another lot was 1 hour and 36 minutes. 

On the last 100 plates which this man made he averaged over 50 per 

a ag ern corresponding to an efficiency of 120 per cent, as figured 
e hearings. 

11. The other job which Mr. Frey compares with this one was for 
two floor plates, smaller in size, two of which were to be made in the 
same flask used in the other case. The time the job was to be done in 
was stated as 2 hours and 6 minutes; that is to say, there was a re- 
duction of 30 minutes on this job. This job, however, was very much 
ee than the first one, because there were no stop-offs or ribs to be 
made up, which is a delicete operation because the molder in doing it 
has to, with hand tools, repalr a part of the mold. The point which 
Mr. Frey speaks of, as to the necessity of securing the sand between 
the molds, is correct, but this operation consists in sticking in a row 
of nails between the two tterns before they are drawn from the 
sand, which operation can performed with grent ease in probably 
a minute and a half. The time on this job is thought to be n liberal 
one and also a fair one, since the oldest and slowest molder in the 
shop made full premium on 80 per cent of the plates he made. In 
r to this molder I nay further state that his average efficiency 
for the year 1914 was only 81 per cent, corresponding to an average 
premium earning of 17+ per cent. 

12. 3 to the handwheel job to which Mr. Frey makes refer- 
ence, In the middle of page 330, the first handwheel was, as he states, 
for a 14-inch carriage, und the time on this job was set not from time 
study but from a record of the old daywork time. This time was 
approximately 12} hours, and was set for the time basis, and 73 hours 
was indicated as the time which the work should take to earn full 
premium. Twenty of these wheels were made and an average of 54} 
per cent premium was earned on the job, which is one of the cases 
where the daywork time was shown to be very long, since the 20 
wheels were made in an average of 5 hours and 45 minutes. The 
second handwheel was for a 16-inch carriage. The instruction card 
for this job, as well as for the preceding one, are shown herewith. 

rate on this lattes job was based on a study of previous per- 
formance and the time indicated as that which the work should take 
was 6 hours. It will be noted that on this second job the flask is 113 

r cent smaller and also that the pattern has a flat hub, while the 
ormer pattern had a hub about 6 inches lone and the second pat- 
tern is rectangular ín cross section (rim), while the first pattern is 
round. No argument is necessary to realize that these features re- 
duced the time of molding the second job appreciably, since the joint 
is easier to make and also the gate, which has to be cut down through 
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the mold to the bottom of the hub, is less difficult to construct, irre- 
spective of the amount of sand to ram. The reduction in the time set 


for doing the work was not 24 hours, as stated by Mr. Frey, but 11 
hours. The time set on the second job is considered to be entirely 
just and proper. The average premium earned on this job was 33 

r cent. When Mr. Frey was at this arsenal in connection with Mr, 

oxie’s committee, he admitted on page 57 of the interview that the 
deeper hub in the drag made some difference in the time required. If 
given opportunity this arsenal could prove the correctness of the rates 
thus set. 

13. Mr. Frey fails in his testimony before the committee to refer to a 
large number of other jobs which were shown the Hoxie committee, in 
which the rates set on previous records under the day-wage system 
were too short and considerable increases in the rate were made. On 

ge 332, Mr. Frey refers to four cases of jobs In the machine shop. 

hese are ccnsidered to be trivial and without importance, I am sur- 
rised that Mr. Frey should endeavor to make so much of these cases 
n ylew of our discussion of them at the time of the Hoxie interview. 
It will, of course, be understood that these cases were called to the 
attention of Mr. Frey by a member of the shop committee. This arsenal 
considered that if the shop committee could get only four cases against 
the rate-setting department in the four years that the premium system 
had been running in the machine shop, it was to be taken as a very 
good indication of the general satisfactoriness of the rates set in that 
shop. 

11. Case No. 1 referred to by Mr. Frey refers to a machine which had 
been time studied and rates set fos a particular job. Between that time 
and the time that another job came along, changes had been made in 
the feed gears of this machine which had not been reported to the rate- 
setting department. Therefore when another job came along for this 
machine the old instruction card was issued. hen it was found that 
the machine could not be run as ordered, the matter was reported to the 
rate-setting department, as provided for by the instruction card, and 
proper adjustment was made to meet the new condition of the machine. 

15. Case No. 2 can not be accurately identified at this time. It is 
believed, however, to refer to the machining of certain chassis castings 
for 16-inch disappearing carriage. The work on similar casone had 

reviously been done under time study and the instruction card issued. 

When the new castings were receiv: and placed on the machine for 
the work required under the instruction card, it was found that the 
castings were so warped that the instruction card could not be fol- 
lowed and no estimate in advance of the amonnt of work required on 
this job could be made. This job was then taken off premium, ‘This is 
a case that seldom happens, but is occasionally met with. 

16, Case No. 3. The particular job referred to as coming under case 
No, 3 is not known at the present time, but the recollection of those 
concerned is that this was clearly an error of the rate-setting dcpart- 
ment and occurred either in multiplying, adding, and dividing hours and 
minutes or hours and decimals of an hour, It is unnecessary for me to 
state that as soon as the error was discovered by the workman it was 
promptly corrected. 

17. Case No. 4. This is clearly a mistake of the rate-setting depart- 
ment. The job ee the turning of trunnions on a piece in which 
the center of gravity of the piece was not in the axis of the trunnions. 
The rate-setting department failed to note the fact that the piece was 
unbmlanced and the result was that it could not run at the speeds 
called for by the instruction card, As soon as the error was called to 
the uttention of the rate-setting department, a proper change in the 
instruction card was made Referring to the last porase h on page 
332, it yh say r to state in these cases that the machinist did not have 
to stand the burden of any of these errors. The adjustments were made 
promptly by the rate-se ing. department, and work was continued on 
premium, excepting in case No. 2, where it was Impossible to do so. 

18. There have n some errors made in the rate-setting department, 


due to the fact that time studies are made in hours and decimals of 


an hour, whereas the instruction cards are made up in hours and 
minutes. These have not been serious, and corrections have been 
saig made. It is proposed eventually to — oy the system of time 
keeping at this arsenal so that hours and decimals of an hour only will 
be used, thus avoiding the inconvenience of transforming hours and 
decimals of hours into minutes and the reverse. Referring to Mr. Frey’s 
statement, at about the middle of page 333, in which he refers to a 
practice at this arsenal which seems to be unfair to labor, that of putting 
skilled men under the task-bonus system and paying helpers who are 
with them straight day wages, which made the mechanic on the job a 
taskmaster over the unskilled laborer, etc., I may add that this state- 
ment is not entirely true. We have at this arsenal a number of un- 
skliled workers under the premium system, and where the labor of such 
unskilled men can be measured they are always, if possible, put under 
this system. For example, in the smith shop every helper of a black- 
smith is under the premium system; similarly there are helpers in the 
machine shop under the same system; also laborers in the yard gang, 
and teamsters. There are, however, in the machine shop certain classes 
of work on large machine tools which at times have seemed to require 
the assistance of helpers at least for limited periods. It is very difficult 
for the management to control the detail of such helpers to assist a 
machinist at a machine. Oftentimes machinists ask for helpers when 
their services are not absolutely necessary, and if such helpers were 
under the premium system it would be im ible to pry them away 
from a machine if once a ed thereto. For this reason, let us sax, 
on account of the difficulty of measuring the work of helpers so detailed, 
and oftentimes the difficulty of determining whether or not their services 
are necessary, it has not been customary to pay such helpers premiums. 
We have had the matter under consideration with a view of putting 
them under the premium system when it can be done satisfactorily. 

19. At the top of page 334 Mr. fe refers to the accidents at this 
arsenal, the evident intention being to indicate that accidents have 
greatly increased under the premium system. As I have stated in 
previous reports, the records indicate that there are relatively a less 
5 accidents in the cases of premium work than in the cases of 

Ay work, 

20. On page 336 Mr. Frey refers to the humiliation experienced in 
haying a man stand over one’s back with a stop watch checking off 
every movement, ete. It is well to state that time studies are only 
occasionally made, and it is not the practice to stand over every. work- 
man with a stop watch during his performance for a day, as some labor 
leaders seem to destre to have understood. 

21. It appears from Mr. Frey's „5 most of the informa- 
tion he imparted to the Committee on Labor was derived directly or 
indirectly trom workmen or their committees, and, very likely, under 
instructions from outside sources. I have been much interested, in the 


various discussions of the subject of scientific management at this 


arsenal, to observe how very erroneous or incomplete information may 
find itself acceptable in the eyes of the labor or shop committees anit 
the use that is made of it, often entirely disregarding the probability 
that it may prove a boomerang when examined in the light of the arsenat 
records. <A case in point, a Donna not directly connected with Mr. 
Frey's testimony before the Committee on Labor, occurred at the time 
of the interview with the Hoxie committee, at which time I was 
questioned by Mr. Frey r costs of some 6-inch disappearing 
carria on expenditure orders Nos. 5268 and 6682 and that of some 
raval mounts made under expenditure order No. 7055. I have called 
attention in other official papers to the holding back of the machinists 
on expenditure orders Nos. 6682 and 7055, a procedure which’ un- 
doubtedly was well known to labor leaders themselves, it occurring at 
about the time the effort to introduce the premium system in the ma- 
chine shop was being made. In this case the workmen were correctly 
informed as to the costs of the carriages made on the orders, the num- 
bers of which were given to Mr. oa bs investigate, but in some manner 
they neglected to remember that a later order for 6-inch carriages had 
been completed under the premium system, the records of which were 
available. It may be interesting to quote herewith from the testimony 
given before the Hoxie committee: 

Mr. Frey. We have had certain information handed to us, with the 
evident objection that under scientific management it is more expensive 
to manufacture than the other way, and there are three cases upon 
which we have no detailed information, simply a statement of total 
costs, and I think Prof. Hoxie would like to have you give him some 
information on those. 


actual cost, $90,447.97. 
“Col. WHEELER. I have some fi 


s referring to the or 
you refer whick I think will sup’ — 8 


y the information you desire. Order 
o. 5268 was received early in 1909 and order No. 6682 late in 1910. 
The first order was executed under the old day-wage system of manage- 
ment and the second order while the new system was being installed. 
So little work on this order was done under the premium system, 
it can be said that practically both orders were executed under the 
3 lan, and they are exactly comparable. 
the following tabulation, showing comparative costs of these two orders 
in the machine shop, in which I have included the same data pertain- 
ing to a more recently completed order of the same kind of carriages, 
which differs from the two preceding orders in that a greater number 
of carria are included and in that the work was done under the new 
system of management, time studies and premium payments haying been 
applied so far as the developing system permitted : 


Work in machine shop. 


I invite attention to 


Direct Shop ex- 
Premium 
Expenditure Order | laber per car- | Danen por 
No. 


2 | 


$6, 134.16 
$46.36 | 6,700.54 
467.57 | 3,883.62 


“The direct labor cost in column 2 of the aboye tabulation, is that 
of the productive labor in this shop, and it will be noted that in the 
case of order No. 6682, on which the work was. performed under the 
same conditions as governed the preceding order (No, osast; the 
cost of the labor of the productive workmen was 23 per cent higher 
than in the case of the preceding order. As previously stated, this 
was practically all daywork, which the management did not succeed 
in controlling, although it was known that this shop was not turning 
out as much work per day on this order as on the one that preceded. 
The inference is that this ‘slowing up’ was caused by an outside 
influence for the purpose of eventually using this as a case to demon- 
strate to those not familiar with the subject or who could not have 
the time or opportunity to investigate it even if inclined, that scien- 
tific management was inefficient and costly. The real and only reason 
why order No. 6682 cost more than the 1 one and therefore 
prevented this arsenal from meeting its estimates based on that order, 
was that the workmen in the machine shop worked so slowly on the 
second order that the cost of their labor was 23 per cent greater than 
on the previous one. Order No. 7055, to which you refer, was another 
order executed in our shops under the same conditions as to holding 
back or slowing up. If the workmen had performed their part of the 
work as satisfactorily as they had performed previous daywork there 
would have been no reason why the estimated cost should not hare 
been realized. This order was also practically executed on daywork. 

“In this connection it is interesting to note that the direct labor 
cost per carriage in the case of the last order, executed under scien- 
tifle management, is only one-half of that of the preceding order, and 
the total cost of the machine-shop work was only 593 r cent of 
that of the same order after paying a premium of $467.57. I have 
referred rticularly to the machine shop in the above tabulation 
because during the riod under consideration the installation of 
the system of scientific management was the most advanced in that 
shop. Below is a tabulation of itemized costs per carriage, considering 


all the shops: 


Direct Premium | Shop ex- 


Expenditure Order | jo hor 
per | percar- | pense per car- per car- 
No. carriage. riage. age. riage. riage. 
„ $8,992.38 | 82, 442.91 $18,446.14 
$53.22 | 11,004.39 2, 151. 36 21,851.94 
545.65 | 6,779.02} 1,903.39 13, 680. 17 


“This tabulation is interesting in that it shows that the total cost 
per carriage on the last order was only G2 per cent of that of the pre- 
ecding one, 
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“Prof. Hoxie. May I make a comment? This was the point. This 
was the statement made to us, that in 1905, Expenditure 
2 (referred to above) were for the same sort of thing, that the first 


order, the first estimate was made under the old system. This state- 


rders 1 and 


ment was made that when the second order came they placed the 
estimate on the actual previous cost, that the premium system being in 
then, under the premium system, the actual cost was $44,000, as com- 
pared with the estimated cost ef $36,000.” 


C. B. WHEELER, 
Colonel, Ordnance Department, U. S. A., Commanding, 
WATERTOWN ARSENAL,. May 16, 1916. 


The Democratic Tariff Plank. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM 8. GREENE, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 17, 1916. 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I in- 
elude an editorial published in the Washington Post of this 
morning, entitled The Democratic Tariff Plank.” The edi- 
torial is as follows: 

THE DEMOCRATIC TARIFF PLANK. 


The Democratic platform makes this declaration r: ing the tariff: 
“ We reaffirm our belief in the doctrine of a tariff for the purpose of 


providing sufficient revenue for the o; tion of the Government eco- 
nomically administered, and unreserv indorse the Un tariff 
law as truly exemplifying that doctrine.” 

But the Underw 


tariff has not poron sufficient revenue for the 
operation of the Government. Does the platform mean to infer, 
fore, that the Government has not been economically administered? 

The people do not object to the wise expenditure of money for the 
operation of the Government, even if this expenditure Is large. There 
is little complaint of extrav: ce, except in connection th unwise 
policies. such as tbe proposal to establish Government factories for 
manufacturing armor plate, nitrates, fertilizer, etc. The usual ex- 
penditures of the Government are not criticized as excessive, and all 
reasonable men concede that these e ditures must increase. 

The weakness of the Democratic tion on the tarif lies tp the fact 
that its law ts not successful, either as a measure of industrial pre- 
paredness or as a revenue p: cer. 


The tariff piank on to say that “ we ize that tariff rates 
are n y subject to change to meet changin conditions of the 
world’s production and trade,” and it is admi that the e 


brought about by the war are “yet conjectural and wait to be 


The platform, however, makes no provision for meeting these chan, 
beyond approving a piee for a nonpartisan tariff commission to gat 
facts, e party sticks to the old “doctrine” of a tariff for revenue 
— 9 There is not one word of hope for American industry in the 
platform. Not a single assurance is given that the American market 
will be protected for American producers against cheap- r products 
of other countries. Since the Underwood tariff is held up as an exem- 


plar of successful revenue raising through a tariff, it is ent that the 
— need not any relief from war taxes or direct taxes by an 

crease in tariff duties. fo er is not only let off without a 
tax but is given full access to the market in the world without 
requiring from him any equivalent. He can dump into the United 
States all the goods and the 


American worker and 
of American wages an 
plan when Europe's soldiers turn to 

The plain warning of the wa~ in 
Party, so far as the tariff is concerned. ness is not for the 
workingman. He is to have no protection. If he can not work as 
cheaply as the foreigner and produce goods as cheaply, he can quit. 
if American manufa can not turn out — as cheaply as 
the foreigner he can shut up shop. “ Industrial È ess 
den means nothing to the Democratic 5 ts platform shows 
that It has learned nothing from the upheaval Burope. 


ucer 5 t will become 
the American dard of living under such a 
—.— 1 iost the Dem ti 

s ocratic 
as Je lect soem 


he produces, at any price he 
prod has 


On the Migratory Bird Law. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. HARRY E. HULL, 


OF IOWA, 


IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 3, 1916. 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, that clause of this bill, on 
page 56, which provides an appropriation of $50,000 for the 
enforcement of the so-called migratory bird law should be 
stricken out, for it is vicious legislation and has no foundation 
in common justice or in the courts. 

‘There can be only one purpose in appropriating this sum. It 
will give the Democratic administration an opportunity to feed 
a few more hungry office seekers from the public crib and a 


chance to add a few more cogs to its machine. Now, we all 
realize that many a lean party worker had waited a long time 
before the Democrats came into power four years ago to get a 
whack at some of its patronage, and in view of the fact that 
they all must know that their stay at the public pie counter 
will be brief, it is pardonable that they should all “take ple 
while pie was passin’.” It seems to me, however, that this 
appropriation is so flagrant a violation of the laws of our land 
that any administration or any body of men would refuse to 
enact it into legislation. 

The wording of the clause itself is a misnomer, for it says 
that the $50,000 is to be used for the necessary expenses for 
enforcing the provision of the migratory bird act, when, as a 
matter of fact, three of the lower courts have declared the law 
unconstitutional, and it is unconstitutional and will always so 
stand until the Supreme Court of the United States reverses the 
decision of the lower courts. This that august body has not 
done, as it now has the former decisions under consideration, and 
until a ruling shall be made any moneys appropriated to enforce 
the law is wrongfully appropriated and can not be used for the 
purposes stated in the bill. 

The Bureau of Bioligical Survey of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment is charged with the enforcement of this so-called act. 
Its officers have openly stated, and I was personally informed, 
that the bureau would make no attempt to enforce this law 
until the Supreme Court had made a ruling on its constitution- 
ality. If, therefore, this appropriation is allowed to remain 
in the bill, we shall be providing a fund for a purpose the 
object of which does not exist. Members of the bureau in- 
formed me that it was its purpose to collect such evidence as 
it could against those who might kill migratory birds contrary 
to the provisions of this so-called act, and in case the courts 
decided it was constitutional, later on to prosecute them. 
Rather a peculiar thing, it seems to me, for the Government to 
enter the business of collecting evidence against violators of an 
alleged act, not at the present time legal. This thin veil of 
an alleged purpose can not disguise the real object of the ap- 
propriation, namely, to provide berths and salaries for constitu- 
ents who crave the crumbs that fall from the administration's 
dinner basket. 

It seems to me that this clause should have been stricken out 
on a point of order, for as far as I can ascertain this Legisla- 
ture has no right to appropriate funds to enforce the law the 
constitutionality of which has been legally denied. 

So far, I have mentioned only the legal aspects that surround 
the appropriation of this fund. It might be wise to investigate 
the provisions of the migratory-bird law and analyze what it 
contains. It should be the purpose of this body to enact no 
legislation that would abridge the rights of any one class or 
those who reside in any particular section of the United States. 
This law does that very thing. Its provisions work a great 
injustice to those who reside in the great Middle Western 
States, one of which I have the honor to represent. Under the 
rules, as promulgated by the Bureau of Biological Survey, the 
people who reside north of an imaginary line, arbitrarily drawn 
by this bureau, are prohibited from shooting certain wild 
game, while those who reside south of said line have all the 
liberties in the world. The law provides that people who live 
in Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, Nebraska, Colorado, and other 
Central and Western States shall be prohibited from shooting 
waterfowl during any of the spring or summer months. Now, 
anyone who is familiar with the habits of wild ducks, geese, 
and other fowl of similar nature knows that it is only during ~ 
these spring months that they inhabit these States. In other 
words, the hunters in that great middle western territory are 
allowed to shoot waterfowl only during the time when the 
waterfowl are not there. This regulation was made on the 
theory that in this territory the spring season was the breeding 
season of the bird. Time and again, however, an attempt has 
been made to prove to the Biological Survey that this theory 
is erroneous, It has refused repeatedly to accept any such 
evidence or to make the necessary investigation. ‘The Bio- 
logical officials admit they have made no scientific investigation 
and are not in possession of any authentic knowledge along this 
line. Their only excuse is that if they grant concessions to 
any of the States north of this imaginary line they would have 
to make the same concession to all. 

The wild ducks and geese come north from their southern 
wintering places over the Middle Western States during the 
months of February and March, depending much upon the 
weather. They fly back and forth according to climatic condi- 
tions from two weeks to a month, and when the warm weather 
sets in they go on to that far northern territory which is their 
real breeding place. The birds, as a rule, tarry only a short 
time in the middle western territory, and during that time this 
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enactment absolutely prohibits the hunter from shooting them. 
Anyone who is familiar with the flight of these birds should 
know that the Middle West is not their breeding place, and 
that their propagation is not facilitated in any way should 
this act be declared constitutional and be enforced. 

Another section of the law which is very unjust is that which 
prohibits the shooting of waterfowl at any time on or over the 
Mississippi or Missouri Rivers, I fail to see why it should be 
illegal to shoot birds on these two streams during the season 
the hunter is allowed to kill them elsewhere. 

Another unjust and absurd provision is that which allows the 
Bureau of Biological Survey to make such arbitrary rules and 
regulations governing the hunting and killing of what are 
termed “migratory birds.” The bureau has repeatedly demon- 
strated its inability to cope with the proposition. In some in- 
stances an attempt has been made to enforce the law; in other 
instances it has been knowingly and flagrantly violated. The 
result has been that the law-abiding element has been entirely 
prohibited from exercising its right in the killing of migratory 
birds, while the unruly element has regaled itself in all sorts of 
violations. The uncertainty of the constitutionality of the act 
has given rise to all sorts of abuses. The general public, as a 
rule, relies on the information it secures through the medium 
of the newspapers, Conflicting reports apparently eminating 
from the Biological Survey, have been published from time to 
time. Relying on these reports, sportsmen have gone hunting 
only to be confronted by some so-called deputy game wardens, 
who drag them in and make them put up a bond for their ap- 
pearance. Numerous instances of graft by the deputies have 
been bruited about until the general public is in total ignorance 
of whether there is such a thing as a migratory-bird law or not. 

So great has the confusion become that it has finally induced 
the bureau to announce that for the present time no prosecu- 
tion against offenders of the alleged law will be made. On top 
of this statement, however, comes the absurd proclamation that 
while the law will not be enforced, evidence against those who 
killed birds in springtime will be collected and held in abeyance, 
so that if perchance the Supreme Court should declare the law 
constitutional, then those aguinst whom evidence has been col- 
lected can be prosecuted. 

I have spoken most particularly about the shooting of ducks 
and geese, but the same logic applies to the hunting of other 
birds included under the provisions of this alleged act of Con- 
gress. The absurdity of the regulation can be exemplified by the 
action in Iowa last year, when the farmers who were quaran- 
tined were ordered to shoot all pigeons, doves, and birds that 
alighted on their farms, even though they were liable to a fine 
for each one they killed under this so-called game law. 

I believe in the protection of our wild game. I believe in such 
just rules and regulations as will provide for their propagation, 
and thus prevent their extinction. I believe, however, that if 
migratory birds are, as this alleged act assumes, the property 
of all the people and of all the States, then everyone should be 
given an equal and just right in enjoying them. In my mind, 
this appropriation is a ruthless waste of the moneys of the 
people. If our friends, the Democrats, have so many hungry 
constituents that an extra mess of porridge must be prepared, it 
seems to me that a scheme might be devised whereby the public 
need not be injured thereby, even though it would not be benefited. 


A Brief by the American Bar Association Fayoring the 
Passage of the Bill H. R. 9428. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


TION. GARD, 


WARREN 
OF OHIO, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 17, 1916. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a brief for the 
American Bar Association, favoring the passage of a bill now 
before the House of Representatives of the United States, H. R. 
9428, as reported by the Judiciary Committee February 26, 
1916. The bill and brief are as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9428) relating to procedure in United States courts. 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 269 of the Judicial Code, approved 
March 3, 1911, be, and the same is hereby, amended by ö the 
end thereof the following: $ 
ba No judgment shall be set aside or reversed, nor shall a new trial 


granted, by any court of the United States in any case, civil or 


criminal, on the ground of misdirection of the jury, or the improper 
admission or rejection of evidence, or for error as to any matter of 
pleading or precedure, unless in the opinion of the court to which 
application is made, after an examination of the entire cause, it shall 
appear that the error complained of has injuriously affected the sub- 
stantial rights of the parties.” 

A BRIEF ron THE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION FAVORING ,THE PASSAGE 
ov A BILL Now BEFORE THE HOUSE oy REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
Unxirep Srarzs, II. R. 9428, AS REPORTED BY Tun JUDICIARY COM- 
MITTEE FEBRUARY 26, 1916. 


PIRST. THE PURPOSE OF THE BILL, 


„The first function of this bill is to amend section 269 of the Judicial 
Code, approved Merch 3, 1911: K 

“AJl of the said courts shall have the power to grant new trials in 
cases where there has been a trial by jury for reasons for which new 
trials have usually been granted in courts of law.“ 

Ultimately the bill looks toward the expeditious furtherance of 
justice in the United States courts. 

The deliberate manner in which the courts of this country move, 
sometimes toward the ends of justice, sometimes ot reversal and re- 
trial, appeal, reversal, and retrial, in the general direction of justice, 
though falling to attain to it, has been the subject of criticism at the 
hands of impartial observers and the source of reproach at the hands 
of those who have suffered because of the law's delay. No critic of 
the existing law would urge upon Congress legislation which might 
tend to hasten litigation at the expense of substantial justice; on the 
other hand, no one should wish to stand in the way of any measure in- 
2 at once to subserve the ends of the law and to reach them more 
quickly, 

Under the existing rule the administration of justice by the Federal 
courts has been neither sage nor complete. It has not nm complete 
in the simplest sense of the word, since, In many instances, the parties 
were left where they began, with their differences undetermined. It 
has not been speedy, as everyone must know who has observed the 
conclusive fashion in which the English courts come to decision. In 
the one hundred and sixty-fourth volume of the United States Reports 
there mer be found three cases whose 3 points the problem more 
clearly than argument. Allen v. United States, finally affirmed in 
164 U. S., 492, was begun in 1893, was reversed in 150 U. S., 551, and 
was reversed again in 157 U. S., G75, before it was concluded in 1896, 
The case of Stair v. United States was reversed in 1894 (153 U. S., 
614) and was reversed again in 164 U. S., 627. The case of Brown v. 
United States was reversed in 150 U. S., 93, reversed again in 159 
100, and for a third time in 164 U. S.; 221. A notable instance 
of the canys under the present system is the Hillmon case (145 U. S. 
285; 188 U. S., 208). Second judgment of reversal was 23 years 
after suit was begun. This was an action brought a widow to recover 
life insurance. Another instance is that of Williams v. Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad, reported in 155 N. X., 164, and in 
many other New York reports. ‘This case was tried seven times, and 
was in litigation 22 years. The plaintif finally succeeded, but of ne- 
cessity his victory was barren. 

These cases represent in kind if not in degree what has occurred In 
the United States courts too — 5 times during the last three-quarters 
of a century, This the proposed bill is intended to remedy. 


SECOND. THE UNDERLYING CAUSE OF THE LAW’S DELAY. 
The handicap of the courts. 


It is idle to criticize effects without searching for the causes which 
conspire to produce them In this instance the factors may be re- 
solved into two: The attitude of mind of the judges on appeal and 
the legislation under which they act. If it were an original question 
an upper court would prefer to reach a settlement of the case while 
it lay within their hands rather than return the case to the court 
below for a revision, at an e both to the State and to the parties. 
To keep a single cause oscillating between the lower court and the 
upper court over a period of time is not in itself a desirable end. But 
whatever may be the private convictions of judges in this matter, the 
statutes under which they are authorized to act constrain them to moye 
cautiously, So, rather than take any step which, according to a 
conservative construction of the statute, they may not take, they send 
the case back to the lower court for a new trial. 


THIRD. TECHNICAL ERRORS, 


Under the laws of the Anglo-Saxons, the letter was much, the spirit 
little. The successful litigant was the one who could follow in the 
minutest detail certain forms, word for word. According to this test, 
he won or lost his cause, “I will say no more of its general charac- 
teristics,” writes Sir Henry Maine in the sixth chapter of his Early 
Law and Custom, “than that it supplies in itself suificient proof that 
legal technicality is a disease, not of the old age but of the infancy of 
societies.” We are so far beyond this in temper of mind that it were 
hardly worth dwelling upon the matter if it were not for an occasional 
decision that compels us to belleve that the ghost of formalism is stili 
abroad. In a Massachusetts case, Ellis v. Short (21 Pickering, 142, 
144) Morton, J., says in sending back the case for a new trial: 

“ We regret that we find it necessary to do this, because the action 
involves no principle of law, is attended with an expense dispropor- 
tionate to its importance, has been fully and elaborately tried, and ha« 
been brought to a result which was entirely satisfactory and which 
there is very little reason to suppose will be changed on another triat 
by the exclusion of the evidence which was improperly admitted.” 

Lest it be objected that this is both a State decision and an early one, 
it may be well to refer to the 


., 


cases of Waldron against Waldron, 
decided (or, rather, undecided) in One hundred and fifty-sixth United 
States, 380 (1894), and Northern Pacific Railway Co. against Hayes 
(1898), in Bighty-seventh Federal, 181—both sent back for a new trial 
on the principle enunciated in the first case: “It is elementary that the 
admission of illegal evidence over objection necessitates a reversal.“ 

When such a rule is adopted with apparent indifference to individual 
and social consequences, when rules of evidence are regarded as an 
end in themselyes rather than as a means toward the ascertainment 
of the inherent truth of the matter, one may confidently assume that 
the court is overriding its own better belief. With an apology that has 
almost become a formula, the court remands the case for a new trial, 
as if it were acting under compulsion. It is not the compulsion of its 
convictions but that of the statute applicable to the situation and of 
those judicial decisions which have given the statute the narrowest 
possible interpretation. 

It is pointed out (1 Chamberlayne, Modern Law of Evidence, 413) 
that where a yerdict essentially just is set aside and a new trial 
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granted merely because of some technical error, one of the four things 


may result: 

7 One of the parties in a civil action or the prosecutor or defend- 
ant in a criminal proceeding may find that the ex se or delay of a 
new trial is too ruinous to justify him in continuing the action, and 
the litigation on this account or on account of the death or departure 
of witnesses may stop. 

is — second jury may disagree or one of the parties may decease. 

c 


e second jury may return the same verdict as the first. 

d) The second jury may return an opposite verdict to the first. 

n every case but the third injustice will be done, and in the third 
case Justice has been dealt to the person entitled to it from the begin- 
ning at a great price. In every instance unnecessary delay and se 
have been occasioned; in three events out of four a perversion of jus- 
tice has been worked. All this is ble under the two hundred and 
sixty-ninth section of the Judicial Code as it now stands. It is the pur- 
pose of the present bill so to modify the existing statute that the court 
shall neither be 1 nor compelled to reverse a j ent or order 
a new trial merely because error bas crept Into the reco 

The two hundred and sixty-ninth section of the Judicial Code has 
been interpreted to mean that while a 2 should not be re 
versed nor a new trial granted merely for technical error, it should 
be reversed unless the appellee can show that the erroneous ruling or 
instruction did not affect the substantial merits of the case. 


This was not the original American view. As early as 1828, in the 
case of McLanahan 8 Co. (1 Pet., 170, 1835. Judge Story 

“If, therefore, upon the whole case justice has been done between 
the parties and the verdict is substantially right. no new trial will be 
granted, although there may have been some mistakes committed at the 
trial.” 

It —5 however, certain that, in one form of words or another, the 
rule which prevails in many jurisdictions of America is that 
adopted in the year 1835, In the case of Crease v. Barrett (1 C. M. & R., 
982) by the English exchequer court, viz, that a new trial should be 
awar if the error found by the appellate court could possibly have 
affected the jury. Of Baron Parke, who was largely ansible for 
the adoption of the technical rule, Goldwin Smith said that he 
cleverly reduced the law of d to an absurdity.” 

This rule was changed in gland by a rule of the supreme court 
(1883) after the judicature acts; yet— 

“Until the passing of the judſeature acts * „ if any bit of 
evidence not legally admissible, which might have affected the result, 
had gone to the jury, the party against whom it ee verdict) was 

ven was entitled to a new trial.” (Per Coleridge, J., in na v. 

ibson (1887), Q. B. D. T, 2 

The burden o proof lay upon the appellee to show that the verdict 
could not possibly have been affected by the erroneous ruling. Simi- 
larly, the effect of the majority of decisions lu this country ts to cast 
the burden of proof upon the appellee. It was only natural that those 
courts which had taken up the *“ exchequer rule should likewise adopt 
the excheguer construction. 

In a vigorous and illuminating address before the Minnesota Bar 
Association in 1906, Judge Amidon, of the North Dakota district court, 
2 comparative figures: For the period 1890-1900 1 

d that of all the causes that were brought under review or appeal 
in that country (England) new trials were noted tn less than 3 
per cent.” In America during another period of time, from the firs 
reports until the year 1887, the American Bar Association reported 
that 46 per cent of all the cases in the United States courts had been 
re „ and per cent of these on alleged errors in procedural mat- 
ters. Does this summary disposition of cases by the English court 
of appeals tend to weaken popular confidence in its ability adminis- 
ter justice? Let Judge Amidon answer ; 

„ nowhere in the British Empire has a man 
awa m the custody of the law and sacrificed 
I violence. That is respect for law organized into human char- 
acter.” 

And what of our own record? The facts in general are too well 
known to repeat, too shameful to enumerate. The connection between 
lynch law and a certain proneness in the courts to grant new trials 
may be discovered by a glance turough two newspaper reports: 

he New York es for December 7, 1900, contains an account of 
the confession of a negro desperado who had been shot while resisting 
an arrest. He had been indicted for murder and had been tried three 
times for the offense, None of (bese was final. After each a new trial 
was ordered. While awaiting tae fourth trial the culprit escaped. 

The New York Tires for July 16, 1903, contains an account of the 
lynching of a murderer who had been twice found ty by a jury 
and * been noted a new trial. After the third conviction the 
5 to have a murderer loose, took the law into their 
own han 


FOURTH, HB THAT RUNS MAY READ WHAT LESSON THESE REPORTS CARRY 
WITH THEM, 
late courts is concerned, what we wish 
the consideration in an appellate court 
nt should be rendered upon the 


So far as ure In a 
to accomplisb is this: That 
of a writ of error or appeal, Jud 
merits without 1 rev for techincal defects In the pro- 
cedure below, and without p as many courts now do, that if 
there has been a viclation in some particular of some rule of law, that 
violation bas been prejudicial to the result. The bill recommended by 
the American Bar Association, which has twice passed the House of 
Representatives, enacts that the presumption shali be that the decision 
below was right, and that if it was erroneous In some detail the error 
did not affect the result. 

Perhaps no better argument can be stated for this tion than 
9 in the opinion of Mr. Justice Martin, of the Court of Appeals 
of New York. It expresses the great embarrassment that lawyers 
feel in the trial of important cases. In Lewis v. The Long Island 
Railroad Co. (162 N. Y., 50, 67) Judge Martin, delivering the opinion 


of the court, says: 

“After carefully and studiously examining the great number of per- 
plexing and difficult questions determined 8 the heat and ex- 
citement of a sharp and protracted trial, we can but admire and com- 
mend the scrupulous and intelligent care and ability evinced b Lee 
en 


the almost un n: 


not many more.” 
Yet tbe court of appeals felt ob to reverse and order a new 
trial. In other words, our procedure 


such that it ts impossible, even 
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with a nase of “almost unerring correctness,” to get a verdict on the 
trial of an intricate cause that will stand the test of an appeal. It 
needs no argument to show that such procedure needs revision. 

The State of New York within a few created a commission to 
inquire into the causes of the law’s delay. Several judges of the 
supreme court of that State were examined before the commission, 
Presiding Justice Hirsch said, in the course of his examination : 

“I have mags tbought it was a fatal feature of our judiciary sys- 
7 e idea that if a man tries a suit and loses he can 
appeal on the assumption that that was wrong instead of appealing on 

assumption that it was right.” 

Mr. Justice Scott agrees with this view : 

Judge Scott. You should change that rule of presumption. In the 
first pire; I think the appeliant should have cast upon him the burden 
of establishing that there had been error below, and aiso of showing 
that that error bad been prejudicial. None of us is so wise that he 
can try a long case without committing some error.” 

Mr. Justice O'Gorman (now Senator) says: 

“One of the gravest faults with our present. mode of trial is the 
ease and frequency with which judgments are reversed on technicali- 
ties which do not affect the merits of the case and which at no stage 


of the case have affected the merits. . 

“We have a rule in our State that the commission of an error u 
the trial of a cause by a trial justice is . to 
the appellant, and instead of the appellant being requ! to persuade 


2 te court that he has suffered substun wrong, the moment 
e 


many cases are sent back from th pellate di — — ee 
e m the a sion u 

——— which have never affected the ts of the case.” l ee 

In opposition to all the rules of technicality which work such in- 


is the equivalent to thet already adopted 
by ew York in criminal y P the 
opinion of the court of appeals in People v. 
At pages 61 and 67 the court says: 
nder 8 our powers and duties in capital cases are strictly 
e 


errors which, although excepted to, do not affect the substan- 
rights of a defendant. Guid by this rule, we feel constrained 
to hol ns referred to under this head 


arious 
with the functions and powers of this court, bring us face to face with 
the situation that mi logical. That 
in which we would be compelled 
case to nt a new trial for a loss of original documentary 
evidence, although under similar conditions, in a case involving human 
life and liberty, we may be bound to deny such relief. And why shoul 
this ene Era ee difference exist? Because this is a court o 
statutory origin gnd vested with none but statuto: urisdiction. 
Thus It happens that in civil cases our powers are limit to the re- 
view of errors which are ralsed and presented b exceptions, while in 
criminal cases we are not only empowered but commanded to give 
udgment without Ay aky to technical errors or defects or to exce 
ons ye do sas 25 ect the substantial rights of the parties.“ (Code 
„ SEC. 
A similar provision was inserted in 1912 in the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure since the bar began this agitation to prevent delay and unnec- 
essary cost in litigation. 


NEW YORK CODE OF CIVIL PROCEDURE. 


“ Sec. 1317. After hearing the appeal the court must give judgment 
without regard to technical errors or defects, or to 3 Intech 
do not affect the substantial rights of the parties.“ 

The effect of this amendment has been salutary. No one now would 
return to the old rule condemned by Justice O'Gorman. 

The reasons for the ae is well stated by the Court of Appeals of 
7 State of New York in People v. Gilbert (199 N. Y., 28), decided in 


0: 

“The objection is purely technical, and technical objections are no 
lon: regarded as serious unless they are so thoroughiy supported by 
authority that they can not well be disregarded, even under the latitude 
of the statute relating to the subject. e criminal law is fast out- 

those technicalities which grew up when the punishment for 
crime was so severe as in many cases to shock the moral sense of 
lawyers, Judges, and the public generally. stealing a bandker- 
chief, worth 1 spilling. was punished by death, and there were nearly 
200 capital offenses, it was to the credit of humanity that technicalities 
should be invoked in order to prevent the cruelty of a strict and literal 
enforcement of the law. Those times have passed, for the criminal 
law is no longer harsh or inhumane, and it is fortunate for the safety 
of life and property that technicalities, to a Loans extent, have lost their 
hold. We overrule the contention of the defendant in regard to the 
indictment, because it is founded on a 3 and was not exces- 
sive, and we should hesitate long before requiring the plaintiff to begin a 
new and weary pilgrimage through the courts.” 

One way of tes a propositich is to consider its converse. Who 
could possibly maintain the converse of these two recommendations 
or seriously support a hill or a rule of court which should provide: 

1. That a new trial should always be granted if any error of law 
had been committed on the first trial, notwithstanding t the verdict 
of the jury upon the facts was satisfactory te the court. 

2. t a judgment should be reversed and a new trial granted when- 
ever any error of law had been committed on the trial, although it did 
not affect the merits. Yet in effect the practice which wo be em- 
bodied in these last two propositions is the practice which we are 
— to change, and concerning which our proposals are said by 
some to be radical. 


FIFTH. 

In dealing with this important subject, we ask you to put yourselves 
fn the attitude of a. iam . teous cause, and who 
naterally desires to bring it to trial and obtain fina! judgment for hig 
client as soon as e Is not this the attitude you always wish’ 
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Doubtless we are sometimes called upon to defend a 
n the merits. As long as the law gives 


to . 
client who has no defense u 
the right to interpose a technical defense and prolong the litigation, 
the lawyer is blamed by many if be does not exert his skill to the 
uttermost for that purpose. 

When we look at our profession from the standpoint of the Common- 
wealth, when we consider that we are not only attorneys for a client 
but officers of the court and charged with an important rt in the 
administration of justice, we must admit that we occupy a humiliating 

osition whenever we undertake to defeat it. It may be a lawyer's 
Baty to occupy this tion under the existing 8 ire All the more, 
therefore, is at our duty as citizens to endeavor to reform the system, 
so that these means of procrastination shall no longer be available. 

An objection is often made that giving this power to the court impairs 
the value of a verdict Our reply to this is that it misconceives the 
scope of the proposed reform. far from 5 verdict of the 
jury of its value it tends to establish the verdict. ng experience in 
the trial of cases before a jury and conversation with intelligent jurors 
of our acquaintance has convinced us that jurors pay much less atten- 
tion to fine points of evidence or to nice distinctions the charge than 

ges seem to sup In more than half the cases where Judgments 

ve been revers on questions of evidence the ruling in the court 
below did not affect the verdiet in the slightest degree. This *. 
the case it is unjust that the parties should be put to the expense an 
delay of a new trial. 4 
There are other cases which may be cited where courts on appeal, 

feularly in criminal cases, have stretched the rule of error to the 

Erchent limit. It is not in the interest of justice that this should be 

rmitted. The maxim of the common law was that the judge himself 
condemned when he acquits the guilty. But we have come, in many 
jurisdictions, to the very opposite of that, dependent, we may say, a little 
upon the character and temper of the . who happen to sit on the 
case, Some judges are more technical n others and attach more 
importance to technical points than others do. 

That cs not to be the condition of the law. There ought to be a 
general rule formulated by Congress which shall control in all the cir- 
cuits of the United States, so as to make these reversals for purely 
technical defects impossible in any of the Federal courts. 

Society has an interest in the punishment of the guilty. Under our 
system the accused has every chance in the first instance. The jud 
must charge that he can only be convicted if the jury find him gay 
beyond a reasonable doubt. His counsel will probably argue that it 
is better that ninety-nine men shenid escape n that one innocent 
man should be convicted. If, after all that, the jury find the accused 
guilty, there is a strong presumption of his guilt and it should not be 
possible for a person in that situation to be allowed to take advantage 
of such technical errors, which do not affect the merits, and which 
have nothing to do with the question of bis guilt or innocence. We 
do not always get the most skillful 5 attorneys, and under 
the present rule, as it is often administered, there is required of them 
almost preternatural skill and foresight in order to guard against 
techni objections. 


babel ot 7. — give ALIEN value to — Noe Td — . — a Soe 
vent the ay, se, and con ent injustice ca 

Trials when there en been one trial, swith the result of which the 
appellate court is satisfied. 

To quote from the opinion of the New York Court of A in a 
recent case (Walters v. Syracuse Rapid Transit R. R. Co., 178 N. Y. 
60), “It frequently happens that cases eo and reappear in this 
court, after three or four trials, where the plaintiff on every trial 
has changed his testimony in order to meet the varying fortunes of the 


case upon appeal.” 
This is a direct encoura ent to fraud and 1 On the other 
lost on the second tr because of the 


hand, a just cause ma 
death of witnesses or thelr departure to other unknown. 
SIXTH. 


We annex an abstract of the statutes or decisions in various States 
and Territories, most of which have been adopted since the first recom- 
mendation of the American Bar Association In 1908. They show the 
progress that has been made during that period in local jurisdictions. 

e American Bar Association, nea far the bar of every State, 
urges upon a err to reform existing abuses, and In the administra- 
tion of justice the Federal courts to redeem the promise of * — 
Charta that justice shall be denied or delayed to no man, and t 
the administration of Justice shall not be cumbrous, dilatory, and conse- 


ently expensive. e call espectal attention to the language of 
dent Taft on this subject in his annual message presented to 
Congress December 7, 1909: 


“In my judgment, a change în judicial cedure, with a view to 

reducing Tes! to priva Mate in Arif cases, and facilitatin: 

the dispatch of business and final deciston in both civil and 

cases, constitutes the test need in our American institutions.” 
For special — American Bar Association. 


Evererr P. WHEELER, Chairman. 
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ABSTRACT OF STATUTES AND DECISIONS IN VARIOUS STATES AND TERRI- 
TORIES EMBODYING PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO FEDERAL PRACTICE, 


Alabama, 


Alabama Bar Association rt for 1915, page 145, report of the 
committee on jurisprudence and law reform, 8. S. Pleasants, chairman, 

Rule 45 of the Supreme Court of Alabama provides that no judgment 
will be reversed or pew trial nted In any civil or crimi case on 
the ground o° giving or refu of charges unless, in the opinion 
of the court after an examination of the entire cause, it appears that 
the error has injuriously affected the substantial rights of the party, 

Mr. Pleasants continues (p. 147): 

“Rule 45 is a step in the right direction, both with reference to 
reversals on account of instructions given or refused and with refer- 
ence to other matters to which it relates. No judgment should be 
reversed for the ng eager admission or rejection of evidence, or for 
error as to any matter of pleading or procedure, unless in the opinion 
of the court, after an examination of the entire cause, it should appear 
that the error has probably injuriously affected the substantial rights 
of appellant, There might well be a statute following this rule.“ ? 


Alaska. 


Alaska Territory Compiled Laws, 1913: 

“Secrion 1052. No exception shall be regarded on a motion for a 
new trial or on an appeal unless the exception be material and affect 
the subst-ntial rights of the parties.” 

Error mist affirmatively appear (McMahon v. Duffee, 59 Pac., 184). 


Arizona, 
ent Statutes of Arizona, Civil Code, 1913 (tit. 6, Ch. IV, sec. 


The court shall in every stage of an action disregard any error or 
defect in the pleadings or proceedings which shall not affect the sub- 
stantial rights of such parties, and no judgment shall be reversed or 
affected by reason of such error or defect.” 


California. 


Their statute is to be found in the California Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure (1915), section 475: 

“No judgment, decision, or decree shall be reversed or affected by 
reason of any error, ruling, instruction, or defect unless it shall appear 
fron the record that such error, ruling, instruction, or defect was 
prejudicial, and also that by reason of such error, ruling, instruction, 
or defect the party ‘complaining or appealing sustained substantial 
injury, and that a different result would have been probable if such 
error, ruling, instruction, or defect had not occurred or existed, There 
shall be no presumption that error is 8 or that injury was 
done if error is shown.” (See People v. Warner, 147 Cal., 553.) 


Florida. 


The Compiled Laws of the State of Florida, Ann, 1914 (ch. 6223, 
May 26, 1911, sec. 1), 1608 d: 

“Ne judgment shall be set aside or reversed or new trial ted 
by any court of the State of Florida in any cause, civil or nal, on 

e ground of misdirection of the jury, or the improper admission or 
rejection of evidence, or for error as to any matter of pleading or 
procedure, anless in the opinion of the court to which application is 
made, after an examination of the entire case, it shall ap that 
the error complained of has resulted in a miscarriage of justice. This 
act shall be ally construed.” 


Ilinois, 
Convers v. Bishop, etc., Co. (152 III. App., 516). At page 521 the 


court said: 

“Upon the whole case it by no means ap that substantial jus- 
tice has not been done by the verdict and judgment. In such case this 
court will not reverse a judgment even if errors have been committed 
by the court below upon the trial in the admission or exclusion of eyi- 


dence or in the giving or refusal of instructions,” 
Indiana, 
Burns's Annotated Indiana Statutes, 1914 (Vol. 1, sec. 700): 
“ No judgment shall be stayed or reversed in whole or in part by the 
supreme court for any defect in form, variance, or imperfection con- 


ned in the record, pleading, p entries, returns, or other pro- 
ceedings therein which by law might be am ip the court wW, 


but such defects shall be deemed to be amended in the supreme court! 


bor shall anp judgment be stayed or reversed, in whole or in 
where it shal) appear to the court that the merits of the cause have 
been 3 — und 3 oe court 8 

x urden on the pa ming error to show 8 es 
v ere, 139 Ind, 631, 636 ; 39 N. E., 809; 35 tod aa 187 3 
N. E., 1009.) 

Iowa, 

Code of Iowa (Ann.), 1897, section 3601: 

“The court, in every stage of an- action, must d rd error 
or defect in the ilana Tye which does not affect the su tantial ts 
of the adverse party, and no judgment shall be reversed or af by 


reason of such error or defect. 
Mosier v. Vincent (34 lowa, 478). 


At page 480 the court said: 
“An appellant m show error 
reversed.” 


o his prejudice before he can ask a 


Kansas, 

General Statutes of Kansas (1909), page 1845: 

“The appellate court shall disregard all mere technical errors and 
irregularities which do not appear to have 8 affected the 
substantial rights of the party complaining where it appears upon the 
whole record t substantial justice has been done by the judgment or 
order of the trial court,” 

Kentucky, 


Kentucky Criminal Code, 1877, section 340, and amended by a statute 


of 1880; 

“A ju nt of conviction shall be reversed for any error of law to 
the defendant's prejudice appearing on the record whenever, upon the 
consideration of the whole case, the court is satisfied that the substan- 
tial rights of the defendant have been prejudiced thereby.” 

To the same effect are sections 134, 338, 756, Kentucky Revised Code 
of Civil ese is section 338: 
arded unless the decision to which it re- 

tantial rights of the party excepting.” 
Michigan, 

Public acts, 1915 (No. 314, ch. L, sec. 28) : 

“No judgment or verdict sball be set aside or reversed or a new 
trial granted by any court in any civil case on the ground of misdirec- 
tion of the jury, or the improper admission or rejection of evidence, or 
for error as to any matter of pleading or procedure unless, in the opin- 
fon of the court, after an examination of the entire cause, it shall 
alfirmatively — — that the error complained of has resulted in a mis- 
carriage of justice,” 

This went even further than the recommendation, The recommenda- 
tion may be found in the report of the commission on revision, 

Minnesota. 

Lewis © St. Paul, etc, Railroad (20 Minn., 261). At page 264 the 
cou said: 

ven if it be adiaitted that some of the defendant's exceptions to 
testimony and Instructions were well taken in point of law, this is a case 
in which we bave no besitation in disregarding such exceptions upon 
the ground that upor the uncontrover facts of the case it ts evi- 
dent that a new trial would not change the result of the trial which 
has already taken place,” 


tion shall be 


lates be prejudicial to the su 
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Missouri, 
Section 1850, Revised Statutes (1900). 
Montana. 


eee Codes of Montana (1907). Section 7118, civil; section 9415, 
criminal, 

“After nearing the appeal the court must give judgment without re- 
gard to technical errors or defects or to exceptions which do not affect 
the substantial rights of the parties.” 

Sec. 7118. The supreme court on such appeal shall consider such 
orders, rulings, and proceedings, and shall reverse or affirm the cause 
on such appeal, according to the substantial rights of the respective 
parties, as shown upon the record.” 


Nebraska. 


Nebraska Cede, 1913, section 7713: 

“The court shall, in every stage of the action, disregard any errors 
or defect in the pissan or proceedings which shall not affect the sub- 
stantial rights of the adverse party, and no judgment shall be reversed 
or affected by reason of such error or defect.” 


Nevada, 


Revised Laws of Nevada (1912), 5066, section 124, civil code. 
Arizona. 


Like the Arizona statute. 


Like 


New Hampshire. 
‘rhe same reform was effected by the supreme court. Address Samuel 
Pohl rape Proceedings New Hampshire Bar Association 1006, page 
2 


New Jerscy. 


New Jersey practice act (1912), section 27, chapter 231: > 

“No judgment shall be reversed or new trial granted on the ground 
of misdirection, or the-improper admission or exclusion of evidence, or 
for error as to matter of pleading or procedure, unless, after examina- 
tion of the whole case, it shall appear that the error injuriously af- 
fected the substantial rights of a party.” 


New Mexico. 


New Mexico Statutes Codification 1915, section 4167, subsection 101: 

“The coart shall, at every stage of the action, disregard any errors or 
defects in the pleadings or proceedings which shall not affect the sub- 
stantial rights of the adverse party, and no judgment shall be reversed 
or affected by reason of such crror or defect.” 


New York. 
The amendments in this State are given in the body of the brief. 
Ohio. 


Their statute is to be found in Laws of Ohio, 1911, page 132. 
the same as that recommended by the American Bar Association. 


Oklahoma, 


Revised Laws of Oklaboma (Ann., 1910), No. 6005: 

“No judgment shall be set aside or new trial granted by any ap- 
pellate court of this State on any case, civil or criminal, on the 
ground of misdirection of the jury, or the improper ad on or 
rejection of evidence, or as to error in any matter of pleading or pro- 
cedure, unless in the opinion of the court to which application is made, 
after an examination of the entire record, it appears that the error 
complained of has probably resulted in a miscarriage of justice, or 
5 a substantial violation of a constitutional or statutory 
1 ” 

yers v. Territory of Oklahoma seein Pac., 532) is excellent case. 
Gorman v. Shelton (43 Okla., 139). Producer’s Oll Co. v. Eaton 
(44 Okla., 55, 61): 

“Tf in the amount of the verdict or elsewhere there was any evi- 
dence of the influence of this argument to the prejudice of the de- 
fendant, we should be disposed to reverse, etc.; but in view of all 
the facts in this case it does not appear that the error has probably 
resulted in a miscarriage of justice or constitutes a substantial viola- 
tion of a constitutional or statutory right.” 

Error was in outrageous language of counsel to jury. 


Pennsylvania, 


The subject is considered in Pennsylyania Bar Association Reports, 
1915, page 62: 

“The act was introduced to the legislature, but its passage was o 
posed by the Law Association of Philadelphia on the ground that it 
would not change the existing law of Pennsylvania.” 
ennsylyania, page 332 (1 


It is 


Twenty-fiftb J was cited, which held 
that the Apponant must show both error and prejudice, Affirmed in 
188 Pa., 496, 503; 248 Pa., 598, 603. 


Teras. 


Revised Civil Statutes, 1911, article 1553 : 

“There shall be no reversal or dismissal for want of form, pro- 
vided that the requirements of the law and the rules of court be sufii- 
ciently complied with in presenting the case to enable the court to 
determine the same upon its merits. In each case the supreme court 
shall affirm the judgment, reverse and render the judgment which the 
courts of civil appeals ought to have rendered, or reverse the judg- 
ment, and demand the case to the lower court, it it shall appear that 
the justice of the case demands another trial,” 


Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin Statutes (1911), No. 3072m: i 

“ No judgment shall be reversed or set aside or new trial granted 
in any action or proceedings. civil or criminal, on the ground of mis- 
direction of the judge or the wrongful admission of evidence, or for 
error as to any maiter of pleading or procedure, unless in the opinion 
of the court to which application is made, after an examination of the 
entire action or proceeding. it shall ap 
plained of has affected the substantial rights of the 
reverse or set aside the as 


party seeking to 
al.“ 
Similar to chapter 19 


ent or to secure a new tr! 
ws 1909. 

Wyoming, 
c 9 Statutes (1910), Annotated. Mullen: 

No. 4599: “No exception shall be regarded unless it is material, 
and prejudicial to the substantial rights of the party excepting.” 


that the error com- 


[House of Representatives, Rept. No. 264, 64th Cong., Ist sess.) 
JUDICIAL PROCEDURE IN UNITED STATES COURTS, 


Mr. Ganp, from the Committee on the n submitted the following 
report. 


The Committee on the Judiciary, having had under consideration 
the bill (H, R. 9 to regulate the judicial procedure in United 
States courts, report the same back with certain amendments and with 
the recommendation that the bill as amended do pass. 

The several amendments are reported, as follows: 

Strike out the word “ or“ last appearing in line 7 and insert in lleu 
thereof the words “nor shall.” 

In line 8, insert, after the word “ trial,” the word “ be.” 

The object. of the law is to obtain and maintain speedy and exact 
justice, and with this establish a rule of procedure in the considera- 
tion of causes In the appellate courts of the United States 

Complaint has been and is daily made of alleged miscarriages of 
justice because of strict . of and adherence to some 
technical rules of procedure Which could not in the least affect the 
substantial rights of the parties in litigation, and in very many State 
jurisdictions statutes have been enacted almost in terms with the 
anguage of this bill, these statutes being universally considered to 
be of great assistance in the administration of justice in courts. 
Certain courts have established, and entirely within their right, we 
think, rules practically giving effect to the sentiment of this bill, while 
other courts have construed it to be their duty to reverse for any error 
if a ts neers . to appear, 

t has n truly said that “ justice delayed is justice denied,” 
we are all familiar with the hardships of loss Ai tone and roe 
penditure of money made necessary by retrials when the first trial 
absolutely established the facts and the law, the reversal being for 
some trivial error occurring during protracted trial. 

The trial of causes before juries, that fairest means of adjudication 
of disputes which P lip rbai has yet found, is frequently marred 
by long exhibits of most technical and immaterial objections, made 
often with no other purpose than to cloud the issues and to make 
weary the minds of the jurors unmindful and nnheeding of such 
8 so far outside any effect on the substantial rights of the 

es, 

Then, it is almost invariably true that the first trial is the one where 
is brought out in the most complete manner the contentions of the 
respective parties established and made manifest to the minds of the 
jury and of judge, and as the mind of the reasonable juror—and this is 
the average juror, we believe—skips over the trivial and immaterial 
so the mind of the judge should be invested with this discretion and 
not be bound by arbitrary rule aad i reversal if any error be found, 

A bill embodying the ‘same general features and intended generally 
to effect the same remedy was passed by the House of Kepresenta- 
tives in the Sixty-second 8 but failed to pass the Senate, 

Another almost similar bill was favorably reported in the Sixty- 
third Congress on December 12, 1914, by Hon. E. V. Wenn, now chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. WEB}, in his report, adopted the ee of Mr. Dayis in re- 


porting the bill to the House in the Sixty-th ‘longress, as follows: 
“The bill as originally drawn was prepared by & committee of the 
American Bar Association, by which also it has en under discussion 


for five years. In an amended form it the House of Representa- 
tives unanimously on the 6th day of February, 1911, and in the mes- 
sage of the President sent to Congress on December 21, 1911, we tind 
the following recommendation : 

„„The American Bar Association has recommended to Congress sev- 
eral bills . one of which has already passed the 
House unanimously bruary 6. 1911. This directs that no judgment 
should be set, aside or reversed or new trial granted unless it appears 
to the court, after an examination of the entire case, that the error 
complained of has injuriously affected the substantial rights of the 
parties, and also provides for the submission of issues of fact to a jury, 
reserving questions of law for subsequent argument and decision. I 
hope this bill will pass the Senate and become a law, for it will simplify 
the procedure at law.“ 

“Similar legislation to that now proposed has been adopted in 
Illinois, Kansas, Ohio, and Wisconsin, and by constitutional amend- 
ment in California; has passed both houses of the legislature of the 
State of New York, and on the 2d day of April, 1912, was before the 
governor of that State for his signature. 

“ No doubt a similar rule has been applied without express statutory 
mandate in the courts of other States, The nee ty of Federal 
legislation on this subject is well illustrated by-a comparison of the 
language of the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of 
Railroad Company v. O'Reilly (158 U. S., 334) and its language in the 
case of Cunningham v. Springer (204 U. S., 647). In the former of 
these cases it is said: 

„ While an 1 court will not disturb a judgment for imma- 
terial error, yet it should gee beyond a doubt that the error com- 
plained of did not and could n 
party duly objecting.’ 

“On the other hand, in the latter case it is said: 

„These three illustrations * * illustrate the importance of a 
strict application of the principle that the excepting party should make 
it manifest that an error prejudicial to him has occurred In the trial 
in order to justify an appellate court in disturbing the verdict.’ 

In other words, in the first of these cases the Supreme Court holds 
that an error is 8 to be prejudicial until the contrary appears, 
and in the second that an error is presumed to be barmless until the 
contrary is made to appear. It is the purpose of the first section of 
the present bill to enact, in so far as the appellate courts are con- 
cerned, that in the consideration in an appellate court of a writ of 
error or an appeal judgment. shall be rendered upon the merits without 
permitting reversals for technical defects in the procedure below and 
without presuming that any error which may appear had been of 
necessity prejudicial to the complaining party. 

“Your committee believe that the reforms embodied in this bill are 
wise and consonant with the promise of Magna Charta—that justice 
shall be denied or delayed to no man and that the administration of 
justice shall not be so cumberous, dilatory, and consequently expensive 
that it shall be obtained only by the rich.” 

This bill has the approval of the committee appointed by tha 
American Bar Association to present remedies and formulate proposed 
laws to prevent delay and unnecessary cost in litigation. 


ot have prejudiced the rights of the 
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The Mexican War. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID A. HOLLINGSWORTH. 


OF OHIO, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 23, 1916. 


Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, a grave blunder has 
been made in Mexico by the present administration as inex- 
cusuble, in my judgment, as that at Balaklava, when the 
Light Brigade” was ordered to useless slaughter. Its“ watch- 
ful waiting” and its “ in-again-and-out-again” policy have 
shown a total want of any definite, well-considered purpose, 
and has been fruitful only of unhappy results. 

It is regrettable from any patriotic or dignified viewpoint. 
It is explicable only on the theory of seeking partisan ad- 
vantage, : 

But actual war exists, call it what we may, and this, with 

* patriots, should silence party differences and political scheming. 
At such a time, like it was with the troopers of the Light Brigade 
when ordered to advance, it is not for American patriots now 
“to reason why.” “Forward” is the order of the President, 
and this, to my mind, fixes the duty of citizenship. American 
blood has been drawn; American soldiers have been ambushed 
and shot; the Ameriean flag has been insulted and American 
citizenship has been outraged beyond endurance or decency. An 
inadequate American force is to-day in peril, if not already anni- 
hilated, on foreign soil, and the Commander in Chief of the Army, 
made se by the Constitution and the suffrages of the people, asks 
of Congress authority to call our State reserves to the colors. 
Tt is not a time for partisan thought or accusation. 

There is no middie ground for patriotism either at the White 
House or among the people. 

I have been and am yet of the number of those called conserva- 
tives, old fogies, if you please, pacifists, if you must have a term 
of derision, who oppose radical changes in our republican form 
of government intended to conform it to the prevalent militaristic 
ideas of extremists. The Republic was founded as a protest 
against such despotic powers. Its spirit is opposed to big stand- 
ing armies in times of peace, eating up the substance of industry ; 
opposed to big battleship fleets, if in number and power sufficient 
to suggest only offensive warfare; and, to some extent, I have 
myself been. subjected to criticism because ef expressed convic- 
tions along this line, especially by a number of younger men, 
some young enough to enter the Army as volunteers, who are 
candidates for Congress, as they have a perfect right to be, and 
engaged, as they have a like perfect right to be, in canvassing 
the district which I have had the honor of representing in Con- 
gress as yet for only a part of one term, urging upon voters to 
deny me the usual courtesy of another term and give them early 
epportunity in Congress to display their own assumed. superior 
patriotism and great love of country. Actual service in the Civil 
War is not sufficient to protect the patriotic motives of the pres- 
ent Member from selfish accusations and innuendo. 

E have, however, implicit faith in the justice, fair dealing, 
and thoughtful common sense of a patriotic people, and feel 
sure they will appreciate better my staying here and attending 
to the publie duties intrusted to me for one term than they 
would if I should desert my post temporarily in a time of stress 
like the present and go home to personally eontend for a re- 
nomination with the worthy young gentlemen who seem to be, 
so to speak, in a marathon race by themselves, seeking to win 
the prize of political preferment. 

If the Republicans of the district deem me worthy, they will 
likely renominate me, and T shall be grateful; if not, they will 
find me all the same at the election this fall, voting for Hughes 
and Fairbanks and for the congressional candidate on whom 
the mantle of their favor may fall at the primary. 

The President is not of my political faith, but, in a sense, he 
is the Government, and must be until March 4, 1917, when— 
well, all signs indicate a coming change. And now that actual 
war is upon us, criticism. of past acts—blunders, if such we 
choose to eall them—should: cense, especially on the floors of 
Congress, We are all a part of the Government, sworn and 
charged with vitally important duties, and the people at the 
elections may be trusted without undue influence to take care 
of any blundering inefficiency which may be found to exist. 


It is amazing how accurate they are in their estimate of 
public servants. 


I consider it my duty to vote for this resolution as a needful 
war measure, coming directly from the President, as I under- 
stand, through his favored Representative, Mr. Hay. If he 
is mistaken as to facts or the actual existence of war, his will 
be the responsibility. We can not know individually, for our- 
selves, exact conditions. The President is not only the elected 
Chief of the Republic, but under the Constitution he is the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy. On him, as stated, 
rests the responsibility. On us rests a duty as patriotic citizens 
and Members of Congress to aid him in all proper endeavors 
to repel actual aggression against our country, defend American 
citizenship, the American flag, and American honor, wherever 
or however they may be assailed. 

I am emphatically a man of peace. War is abhorrent. Al- 
though only a private soldier in the Civil War, I saw enough 
of its horrors to know that Gen. Sherman was right when `i 
his blunt speech he said it was hell. 

But peace may be purchased too dearly. Loss of honor and 
self-respect in a nation or individual is the beginning of the 
end, and I shall not knowingly be a party to such a beginning. 

I regard this resolution also as a vindication of the antimili- 
taristic views of those who have consistently opposed the per- 
manent absorption of the State National Guards into the Federal 
service, either as an active part of its standing army or as a 
reserve force subject only to the call of the President. 

The prompt response of the Ohio guard to the call for mobili- 
zation by the Nation’s Chief Executive has been a matter of 
pride to the Ohio delegation in Congress. No one doubted their 
patriotism or efficiency, although I have been just a little em- 
barrassed in having to-explain to the War Department why there 
are not more organized companies in my district. 

The eighteenth Ohio has plenty of patriotism and sentimental 
preparedness in all the counties, but I have needed to explain 
that, being a busy people, they have awaited the actual immi- 
nency of war before organizing for actual fighting. They may 
not have as showy ideas of home soldiering as in some sections, 
but now that the toesin of actual war has sounded I am told 
they are: rushing to the colors as in 1861 to 1865 and again in 
1898, when the district everywhere blazed forth with patriotic 
ardor. Even the heroes of the Civil War seem to have caught 
again the spirit of 1861, as I notice in the local papers that the 
first man to join the colors. from the district under the Presi- 
dent’s call was my former pastor and a comrade of the Civil 
War, Rev. Dr. George B. Smith, of the First Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of Bellaire, Ohio, who is now with his regiment, the 
Fifth Ohio, keeping step with the youngest of the boys. God 
bless him. He leaves, in the performance of duty, a wealthy and 
distinguished congregation, who will long cherish his memory 
should he not return. I commend his example to all who feel 
overburdened with patriotic anxiety for our beloved land. 

As for myself, I have no apologies to make for my support of 
this resolution. The tocsin of war has sounded for my country, -+ 
and this is a signal to me to sink party differences, and, figura- 
tively speaking at least, joint the colors. What boots it if we 
have a Democratic administration? What boots it if he has 
made serious mistakes in his past Mexican policy? What boots 
it if his partisan followers are seeking to coin political advan- 
tage out of the discharge of simple, plain, patriotic duties? 
What boots it to whom the honors of success shall fall when 
Old Glory returns in honor from Mexican soil? We are all 
Americans, and patriotism should not have any dividing party 
lines, Only the selfish and self-seeking think otherwise, 


Pension Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CYRUS CLINE, 


OF INDIANA, 
In tae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 17, 1916. 


Mr. CLINE. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of removing the 
limitation of June 27, 1890, by whieh a widow who had married 
a soldier after that date was debarred from receiving a pen- 
sion. There was some justification in fixing the limit 26 years 
ago, after which the widow of a soldier would not be recog- 
nized by the Government in her application for a pension. 


The argument then was that such a statute would operate to de- 


feat the purpose of young women to marry old soldiers for the 
purpose of getting a pension on the soldier's death. Of course, 
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that law- did not bar a widow from getting a pension if the 
soldier died from a disease or injury, or the result of either, 
contracted in the service and in the line of duty. Undoubtedly 
no man will charge that for the last 26 years any woman mar- 
ried a soldier as a mere speculative venture so that she would 
profit by his death in getting a pension. 

From an equitable viewpoint the woman who, having married 
a soldier 25 years after the war and lived with him, nursed 
and cared for him for 25 years more when he was enfeebled 
with age and diseases, is entitled to a pension. At this time 
and for many years there are many soldiers who are helpless 
nnd wholly dependent upon some other person for care and at- 
tention all the time. Persons who render this service in the 
capacity of a wife, who faithfully and honestly care for the 
soldier, have performed a patriotic duty and one worthy of the 
attention of the Government. 

The sentiment in this country is strong for this legislation. 
A great rich and powerful Government does not discharge its 
whole duty simply by keeping the man who pledged all for the 
protection of the flag out of the poorhouses of the country. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that the very large per- 
centage of the old soldiers have no means of support except 
their pensions. What assistance they receive comes from the 
sacrifices of friends or relatives. If it is from a woman who is 
discharging her obligations as a wife faithfully, the Govern- 
ment should see to it that she is taken care of. I do not know 
what the additional cost will be. I do know, however, that the 
amount will be cheerfully paid by a grateful people. We are 
appropriating this year more than four hundred millions for 
two branches of the Government service—the Army and Navy. 
AVe are anxious to spend many millions for the construction of 
battleships and necessary auxiliary ships to make our defense 
complete and effective—shall we not be as jealous in protecting 
those who ministered to the wants of the defenders of the 
country in its hours of sorest need? I do not want the Congress 
to say to the soldier: 

We paid you, but the woman who nursed you in sickness and in 
health until the end came, who was careful and tender of your wants 
during all these years, will have to look elsewhere for the scanty 
living that $12 a month would provide for her because we feel that 
it would be extravagant to appropriate the money for one thing, and 
the woman who has ministe: to the soldier all these years has not 
earned the gratitude of the Government even though she has done the 
best she could In your declining days to care for you. 

I am for amending the law for the reason that it is measur- 
ing up to a great patriotie duty. I have yet to find the man who 
regrets that the United States saw fit in the early days after 
the war to pay pensions and continuously increased the rate of 
pensions to worthy soldiers and widows as the occasion de- 
manded. Congress performs no more sacred duty than to com- 
fortably provide against the day of want for those who offered 
all upon the country’s altar in times of greatest stress. One of 
the incidents of my service in Congress and one that gives me 
the greatest satisfaction is that I have never failed to vote for 
measures that made provision for the soldier, his widow and 


orphans. 


Army and the Navy. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. C. SHALLENBERGER, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
Ty rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 17, 1916. 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
eonsent to extend my remarks on the subject of the Army and 
the Navy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject of the Army and Navy. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I have asked leave 
to extend my remarks under the leave-to-print rule for the pur- 
pose of publishing in the Recorp certain observations of my 
own upon the Army and Navy bills for the information of the 
people in the district which I represent. I do not wish to take 
the time of the House in listening to them. 

On June 1, 1916, my colleague [Mr. Stoan], under general 
leave to print, inserted in the Recorp without delivering it 
upon the floor of the House, a copy of a speech of Hon. Silas R. 
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Barton, which was published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
October 10, 1913. As introductory to the speech of Mr. Barton, 

the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Stoan] says: 
It has taken the majority of the House nearly three years to reach 
ressed him 


the point of putting into effect the views so well exp by 
[Mr. Barton] on the floor of the House October 10, 1913. 

If the intent was to imply that his republished speech was 
delivered “on the floor of the House,” Mr. Barton must have 
spoken very rapidly, as the Recorp of October 10, 1913, shows 
on page 6159 that Mr. Barton was yielded one minute of time 
only, and no extension of time was granted. As the speech 
covers six columns in the Recorp, it hardly could have been 
delivered “on the floor of the House.” On the other hand, if it 
was intended to convey the idea that the speech influenced the 
views of Members of Congress upon the subject of Government 
manufacture of armor plate it must have affected the members 
of Mr. Barton's and Mr. Stoan’s party adversely. When the 
bill for an armor-plate factory was reported to the House from 
the Naval Committee, a minority report was filed, dated April 
13, 1916, the first sentence of which is: 

We, the undefsi, mem 
dissent from the 3 of age Sori 5 1 
recommending at this time the bill (S. 1417) to erect or purchase, or 
both, a factory for the manufacture of armor plate and appropriating 
$11,600,000 to erect or purchase the same. x 

This minority report condemning the Government armor-plate 
plant was signed by every one of the seyen Republicans upon 
the Naval Committee. The Government armor-plate amend- 
ment to the naval bill passed the House June 2, 1916, with 235 
votes for and 136 against it. Every one of the 136 votes against 
it were cast by Republicans except 3, and of the 235 votes that 
passed the amendment only 43 were cast by Republicans. The 
Government armor-plate plant, which is intended to release the 
Government from the clutches of the armor-plate monopoly, is 
solely Democratic in its origin, made possible by a Democratic 
Secretary of the Navy, and a Democratic Naval Committee of 
the House and Senate, and passed by Democratic votes against 
the determined opposition of the Republicans of both Houses of 
Congress who voted with an overwhelming majority against the 
proposition at every opportunity. 

It is possible that my colleague [Mr. Stoan] intends to convey 
the thought that because Mr. Barton and himself were with 
the Democrats upon this question they were right once. I am 
willing to admit that if for once he and Mr. Barton were with 
the Democrats they were not always wrong. It was only by 
maintaining a Democratic majority in both Houses of Congress 
and a Democratic President in the White House that the coun- 
try secured this much-needed governmental agency for building 
up an adequate Navy. The same Democratic majority has given 
the United States its first great program of naval and military 
defense and has done more to properly arm this Nation against 
every possible danger than all the Republican administrations 
that have preceded it put together. In providing an adequate 
and efficient Navy, the Democratic-Congress at this session will 
vote in numbers of ships, submarines, aeroplanes, arms, arma- 
ment, ammunition, and personnel, and in money to provide for 
it all, far in excess of anything ever before attempted by an 
American Congress. The ships, the men, the money are all the 
result of Democratic foresight and determination to amply 
guard this Nation against any assault. The naval program 
has not yet been completed by the action of the Senate and 
the President, but will be hurried to an early conclusion. The 
Army-reorganization bill and policy of preparedness as worked 
out by this Congress has already been enacted into law and 
approved by the President. So much will be said about national 
defense and preparedness against possible dangers in the com- 
ing campaign that a statement from the highest military author- 
ity in the country, as to the adequacy and efficiency of the Army 
legislation enacted by this Congress is submitted herewith, as 
I have indicated. 

The two measures before this Congress which have most 
engaged the attention of the country are the bills to reorganize 
the Army and the Navy. As a member of the Military Com- 
mittee in the House of Representatives, I have given much time 
in committee in helping to shape the Army bill which has just 
been signed by the President. A great deal has been published 
in criticism of the Democratic Congress and the Army bill by 
newspapers and magazine writers, who seemingly have but little 
knowledge of the law or its provisions for national defense 
and who seek only to discredit Congress and the President. 

So much has been said and written upon the subject that 
Senator CHAMBERLAIN, chairman of the Senate Military Com- 
mittee, asked the Secretary of War to have the General Staff 
completely analyze the bill and to report their deliberate judg- 
ment as to the efficiency of the law. This request was com- 
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plied with. I submit herewith extracts from Senate Document 
447, showing the conclusions of an expert of the General Staff: 
War DEPARTMENT, 


Washington, May 24, 1916, 
Hon. GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Chairman Committce on Military Affairs, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Senaror: I have had the provisions of, House bill No. 
12766 carefully analyzed and compared with the provisions of the 
bill drafted by the General Staff for 9 the Army. The 
comparison and analysis were made by a member of the General Staff 
und the memorandums embodying the results of that comparison aud 
analysis are inclosed for your information, 

I fully indorse the statement made in one of the memorandums that 
the bill recently a to is the most comprehensive measure looking 
to military 1 that has ever been passed by Congress. As- 
suring you that the bill is very satisfactory to me and that the untiring 
efforts of the Senate and House to afford the people of this country 
adequate military protection are dceply appreciated, I am, 


Sincerely, yours, 
Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 
War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICA OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF, 


Washington, May 22, 1916. 
Memorandum for the Secretary of War. 
Subject: Comparison of II. R. 12766 with the recommendations of the 

General Staff Corps. 

After a careful analysis and comparisons covering 17 pages 
the report of the expert of the General Staff concludes as fol- 
lows: 

In general terms it may be said that this is the first comprehensive 
legislation for national defense, It provides, as far as can be foreseen, 
for the needs of men and material, and it has been pronounced by all 
who are competent to judge as the best military legislation that the 
country has ever had. Certain parts of it are more or less experi- 
mental, but without experiment no advance will be made, and if any 
part of the experiment does not work, that part can be corrected by 
new legislation. 

The consensus of opinion in regard to this bill undoubtedly is that 
it is far and away the best bill that has ever been written for our 
Army on the subject of 1 organization, - There undoubtedly 
are certain things in it which might be left out with advantage and 
other things that might be added with adyantage, but, nevertheless, 
the statement can not be controverted that it is the first and only 
comprehensive measure looking to military preparedness that has ever 
been passed by Congress. 

Wu. D. Connor, 


Major, General Staff Corps. 


The above summarizes the opinion of the highest military 
authority in the Nation, the General Staff of the Army of the 
United States. This carefully considered statement answers 
completely the criticisms of the partisan or ignorant and shows 
unanswerably that this Congress has provided adequate pre- 
paredness and efficient protectton for the Nation so far as the 
Army is concerned. The naval bill that has passed the House 
and which will soon be enacted into law will do a like service 
for the Nation in the matter of naval preparation. 


Address of W. A. Thompson. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM W. HASTINGS, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In Inn House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 17, 1916. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I desire to print an address of W. A. 
Thompson, delivered at a reception given by the Colonel Wil- 
liam Penn Adair Chapter, United Daughters of the Confederacy, 
to Confederate veterans at Tahlequah, Okla. 

The address is as follows: 

AN ADDRESS BY W, A. THOMPSON, 

“ Were I gifted with the splendid eloquence of the great orator 
of the American Revolution, whose persuasive pleadings kept 
so brightly burning the camp fires of our own Washington, I 
would yet be unable to appropriately voice the emotions I feel 
at rising to speak on this beautiful, consecrated spot. The 
subject and scene are alike inspiring. All is rest and peace 
about us. The gentle murmurs of the ripples of the waves of 
peace have chased away the rush and roar of the wild waves of 
war. The blue sky bends serenely above us, and when yon sun, 
shining now in all the splendor of his unclouded majesty, shall 
go into camp for the night, starry sentinels will in turn go on 
duty and keep watch and ward over the peaceful hearts and 
homes and destines of your people.” 
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I think I need make no apology, Madam President, members 
of Colonel William Penn Adair Chapter, United Daughters of 
the Confederacy, veterans, ladies and gentlemen, for using as 
my introduction the preceding words of Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, 
spoken in Richmond, Va., at the unveiling of a monument to 


the Confederate dead. Those words, true when spoken in 
beautiful Hollywood Cemetery to the assembled beauty and 
chivalry of old Virginia, are true now when addressed to this 
representative gathering of the sons and daughters of our great 
new State of Oklahoma. 

This very spot; these circling hills, clad in all their wondrous 
beauty; our crystal springs, sparkling and murmuring on to the 
sunlit, southern sea; our historic little city; yonder splendid 
temple of learning, once the pride of the Cherokee people, now 
the pride of a great State—all are vocal with history of the past 
and prophecy of the future. 

It is eminently fitting, ladies and gentlemen, that we should 
honor our loved ones, the living as well as the dead. On last 
Sabbath, in accordance with the beautiful custom inaugurated 
by the women of our Southland, we assembled together on the 
spot sacred to the memory of those who have“ loved long since 
and lost a While,“ and there, “ wreathed with garlands and 
crowned with flowers, the holy spot where sleeps defeated valor.” 
To-day, laying aside our accustomed pursuits and pausing a while 
in the never-ending march of events, we have met together in 
this elegant southern home for the purpose of honoring the living 
by bestowing upon a few Confederate veterans the Southern 
Cross of Honor. I would rather be entitled to wear that simple 
badge of bronze than to be covered with the jeweled decorations 
of Europe's proudest orders. 

I shall not attempt to justify the course of the South further 
than to say that if it be true that a man’s home is his castle, 
and if it be true that a man’s country should be above all other 
countries, then, going from less to greater or from greater to 
less, by induction or by deduction, it follows as the night the 
day that one’s State can not be put in second place. In my 
judgment, another war between North and South is impossible, 
but should one arise I would be found on the side of the South. 
My home, my town, my State, my South, my country against 
the world. Call this reason or call it treason, call it patriotism 
or call it sectionalism, call it what you will, but here I stand; 
I can not otherwise. 

Feeling only pity for those who fear to praise their soldiers 
lest by so doing they wound the tender sensibilities of those 
who are of the opposite faith, I have scant for those 
who consider all praise of “ the lost cause” as disloyalty to the 
Union. Shall we, to please such narrow foreheads, disown our 
glorious past? “Sooner, far, let evening blush to own a star.” 
We are heirs “of all the ages in the foremost files of time.” 
The past is ours—all the past, and the present. The future we 
know not of. We claim Cayalier as well as Puritan, Lee as 
well as Grant, Jamestown as well as Plymouth Rock, Manassas 
as well as Bunker Hill. 

As a son of the South, in whose veins flows no drop of nortli- 
ern blood, as one whose pride it is that he is the son of a 
brave Confederate soldier, I can truthfully say that to me the 
most beautiful sight in all the world, next to woman, is the 
Stars and Stripes floating over a people reunited forever more, 
and I am glad to-day that in the Providence of God the war 
ended as it did. It was better so; better, perhaps, for the 
black man, but immeasurably better for the southern white 
man. As I see it, it was the southern white man who was freed 
by the Civil War. The great struggle of the sixties gave the 
negro personal liberty, but it did not, because it could not, make 
him free. Neither armies nor navies, neither presidential 
proclamations nor constitutional amendments, can make him 
free who is a slave to ignorance and superstition, a slave to 
prejudice and passion. But the South, purified in the seven- 
times heated furnace of affliction, and freed from the deadly 
incubus of human slavery, has risen by leaps and bounds to 
heights undreamed of in old antebellum days. 

While I yield to no living man in admiration and honor to 
Lincoln and Grant and other braye men of the North, I should 
be false to myself, false to the land of my birth, false to the 
memory of my mother, false to the gray hairs of my father 
if I omitted on this occasion one jot or one tittle of the bound- 
less admiration and love I feel for the dear, brave boys in gray, 
who fought so long and so well against such deadly odds. “All 
the world wondered“ at “the noble six hundred” of the Light 
Brigade and the wild charge they made “into the jaws of 
death.” But not the English at Balaklava, nor the French 
cuirassiers charging the living volcanoes of English infantry 
at Waterloo; not the Spartans at Thermopylæ, nor the Texans 
in the Alamo; not the world-conquering Romans, nor the early 
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Delawares, who, of old, fought their way from Atlantic to 
Pacific and back again—not any of these nor any other have 
surpassed in deathless courage our own ragged boys in gray. 
Their heroism was displayed, not in one desperate charge but 
in a thousand charges, throughout four long and bloody years, 

At each recurring anniversary you have heard of, the heroic 
figures of that titanic struggle. In imagination we may hear 
again the heavy roar of artillery, the long roll of musketry. We 
may see the milk-white steed of Ashby, the black plume of 
Stuart, the flashing sword of Jackson. On a thousand fietds we 
see horse and rider, friend and foe, the blue and the gray, “in 
one red burial blent.” But— 

Forth from its scabbard all in vain 
Bright flashed the sword of Lee; 
It sleeps the sleep of our noble slain, 
Defeated. yet withovt a stain. 
All in vain was the valor of 800,000 men against the valor of 
2,800,000 men. 

And then came true the wish of that great soldier who sleeps 
on the bank of the Hudson, who was too chivalrous to accept 
in surrender “the stainless sword of Lee,” and we had peace, 
The battle flags were furled, and “the war god reclining, sank 
on the white arm of beauty to rest.” Folded away until the 
judgment day was the “conquered banner.” But oh, there 
were those who loved it, there are those who loye it with a love 
that can not die. 

Once ten thousands hailed it gladly, 

And ten thousand wildly, madly, 

Swore it should forever wave 

O'er their freedom or their grave, 

zut what shall I say of him, the great Cherokee for whom 

your chapter is named, Col. William Penn Adair? As I speak 
to-day there comes to me a vision of the days when for me 
the world was new and strange. I see a man taller than his 
fellows—tall, magnificently proportioned, and handsome as a 
Greek god.. I see a man with piercing black eyes, long black 
hair, and wearing a wide-brimmed sombrero, but otherwise 
dressed in the height of Washington fashion. I see a man who 
was a leader of men in the days when every man was a law 
unto himself, a man equally at home.in the Supreme Court, in 
governmental departments, in the whirlwind of battle, in the 
white heat of political campaigns, or in the home of some 
poor Cherokee. Now we see him, as the Civil War neared its 
close, organizing a confederacy of wild western tribes, being 
the last of his command to surrender; and now we see him after 
the war helping to organize the great Downing Party. Now 
we see him engaged in defeating the infamous Drum Creek 
treaty with the Osages; and now we see him. signing the 
Cherokee treaty of sixty-six. Now we see him as senator repre- 
senting his district in the Cherokee Council; and now we see 
him as assistant chief and delegate representing his people in 
the Nation’s Capital. Now we see him driving across the old 
Cherokee Nation in a night in order to nail a clever campaign 
forgery on the eve of an election; and now we see him, single- 
handed and alone, defending his home against murderous foes. 

But in all and through all we see the same engaging, magnifi- 
cent personality, manly as the manliest, tender as the tenderest, 
absolutely peerless, absolutely fearless. He it was who in my 
humble cabin home first gave me a glimpse of the great world 
of politics, of eloquence, of history, and government. Near and 
dear he was to me by blood ties, for he was my mother’s brother, 
and looking back across all the intervening years it seems to 
me that “ Bill Penn,” as his war comrades delighted to call 
him, was a very king among men. He died as he had lived, in 
the midst of big affairs. He died as Cæsar wished to die, as 
any man might wish to die, stricken in the plenitude of all his 
godlike powers, after a life of glorious achievement. 

And what shall I say of the women of the South, whose 
radiant beauty, whose matchless courage, and whose supreme 
devotion have added new glory to the human race. How mean- 
ingless and vain are tricks of rhetoric and cunning combinations 
of words when applied to her in whose praise all hyperbole is 
tame, all glorification but littie short of detraction. The highest 
praise, the supremest eulogy of which my stammering tongue 
is capable, is this: My mother was of the South. And to the 
Duughters of the Confederacy I would say that in all the surg- 
ing tide of time no nobler task can be committed to your hands 
than that of keeping green the memory of your loved ones who 
fought and suffered for “the lost cause,” not one of whom but 
could have been on the winning side. No nobler task can be 
yours than that of brightening the declining years of their 
few—alas! how few—surviving comrades. 

To the few Confederate veterans assembled here I would say, 
in the language of Webster, “ Venerable men, you have come 
down to us from a former generation. Heaven has boun- 
teously lengthened out your lives that you might behold this 


joyous day, and God has granted you this sight of your coun- 
try’s happiness ere you slumber in the grave forever.” Side by 
side you have stood with other brave men “when the mists 
were rolled in vapor and the winds were laid with sound.” 
Shoulder to shoulder you have stood “ where ebbed and flowed 
the crimson tide of battle.” But how differently is the scene 
before you to-day. The guns of the Civil War have long since 
died away in silence. Gone are the sounds of combat and the 
scene of carnage. Gone to their long rest are the great majority 
of your comrades. Gone, too, let us hope, forever, are all the 
hate and bitterness engendered by that great struggle, and in 
their place are feelings of respect and admiration always felt by 
the brave for the brave. 

In the veterans’ camp at the last Confederate reunion, held 
in Mobile, Ala., were 500 Army tents, loaned by the Government 
for the occasion. 2 

A movement is on foot, launched by the New York League 
of Republican Clubs, to raise $250,000 for the erection of a 
monument at some point on the Mason and Dixon line to com- 
memorate the passing of the animosity between the North and 
the South. And I am glad that while this movement was 
started by northern Republicans it was first suggested by an 
old Confederate soldier, Col. James Gordon, of Mississippi, in 
his farewell address in the United States Senate. 

The following is taken from the general orders of Com- 
mander in Chief Van Sant, of the Grand Army of the Republic: 


It is recommended wherever the grave of an ex-Confederate is found 
that flowers be placed thereon, as a tribute to the bravery of the man 


who fought on the other side, remembering that he, too, dana an Amer- 
ican soldier. We were once enemies but now friends. The long, dark 
night is over; at last we are a united people. 


During the memorial exercises in the national cemetery at 
Fort Gibson on last Monday, I heard the band play “ Dixie,” 
and in the addresses delivered on that occasion I heard not one 
word of hate or bitterness, not one word in depreciation of the 
valor of the boys who wore the gray. 

I mention these facts as showing that the Republican Party, 
the Grand Army, and the Government unite with the South in 
saying that the war is indeed over; that the Republic of our 
fathers is stronger and better for that great struggle, and that 
the dividing line between North and South has been effaced, not 
by blood and powder stains, but by the hands of brothers, 
clasped now in mutual confidence and esteem. 

And in that “land of pure delight” beyond the stars, if 
there shall be any reminders of human courage and human 
faith, we shall see floating proudly side by side “the con- 
quered banner ” and “ Old Glory,” side by side “the Stars and 
Bars” and “the Stars and Stripes ”—forev 


Is President Wilson Weak? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JESSE D. PRICE, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 17, 1916. 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an editorial in the 
Baltimore Sun of yesterday. 

The editorial is as follows: 

IS PRESIDENT WILSON WEAK? 
Wilson or Hughes; that is the alternative that confronts the American 
people in the matter of the Presidency 
e renomination of Mr. Wilson petarally invites an estimate of the 
man and services to the American 3 Wnat account has he 
given of himself in the more than three years during which he has 
occupied 555 White House? What of man has he shown himself to 
be? What reasons are there for bel 2 that Mr. Hughes would make 
a more capable — 5 Executive than he 
Uties is the fact that 


e mnst development in our recent 
the 33 


a ArKO EE RPDE: A DONIENE DPRK 
of its te, pro; PADINA o the ple e co g cam 
chiefly on the 8 that the President ce euk and vacillating ; 1 
he does not know his own mind; that he has no continuity of purpose. 
This is surprising, because it is tne last charge in the world that would 
have been made against Mr. Wilson three years ago, or five years ago, 
or at any time prior to the outbreak of the mere war. As president 
of Princeton University, as governor of New-Jersey, as leader of his 
party during the first years of his presidential administration, when it 
was making its almost unprecedentedly successful record in the passage 
of domestic legislation, the complaints then made against Mr. Wilson 
were exactly the wears of this. It was his rae of conviction, his 
obstinacy, his refusa: to ews of others that 
formed the basis of the criticism directed against him 

t Princeton, in his long and spinan d battle an Democracy there, 
5 was described as domineering, 
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less—but never as weak or vacillating. In the gubernatorial chair he 
was accused of being an ingrate, but the very machine politicians who 
charged that he had turned his back on them after electing him—the 
members of the Democratic caucus called to repudiate the governor’s 
direct-primary bill, who, after listening to a speech of three hours’ 
duration from him, voted to make it a party measure; the representa- 
tives of corporations who opposed his reform measures and were de- 
cisively beaten—none of these ever classed Wilson as a weakling. a 
during the first months of his term as President, when the tariff law, 
the income-tax law, the currency bill, the 1 of the Panama 
tolls-exemption act, and all the other impo t measures included in 
the administration's program were being put through ars phage with 
smoothness and dexterity, any talk of weakness and yacillation on the 
President’s part would have ela as highly absurd. It was 
not a partisan or a politician, but a dispassionate expert in economics, 
who, orme the passage of the tarif act, made this comment: To 
this success the attitade of the administration contributed most effec- 
tively. President Wilson had quietly but unhesitatingly assumed leader- 
ship and sccured a hold on his asseciates and followers which aston- 
ished friend and enemy.” And Prof, Taussig’s statement but expressed 
common knowledge. 

There is another class of people who find the idea of the President 
being a 1 one not easy of acceptance. That is those who have 
pondered carefully the facts in connection with his present undisputed 
leadership of the Democratic partes Four rs ago Mr. Bryan was 
easily the most influential leader of that party. He had far more fol- 
lowers than any other man and the 
was law to them; their votes and 
disposal. Outside of them the 
each controlled by a political 


were devoted to him. is word 
eir course of action were at his 

was divided into numerous groups, 
eudal baron, each 3 none o 


much more ee reg than any other. The improba of 1170 
an organization of this sort together, of making it an effective politi 

agency capable of harmonious and unified action, was in everyone’s 
mind and much harped upon by the Republican spokesmen. Bryan and 


Wilson were sure to split within six months after the latter's Inaugura- 
tion, The Democratic Party was incapable of conce: work. It had 
gone to pieces during Cleveland's edministrations; it was sure to go to 
pieces during Wilson's. The Grand Old Party was the only one with 
sufficient coherency, sufficient unification, to enable it to do construc- 
tive work, to meek} out a party program. The air was full of talk like 
this. The Republican orators assured us that it was true, and many 
‘fearful Democrats were more than half inclined to believe it. 

Consider that situation and contrast it with the situation to-day. 
To-day Mr. Wilson is the supreme leader of his aie He has a 
splendid record of accomplishment behind him, a record the importance 
of which is conceded by his opponents, so far as domestic matters are 
concerned, The Democratic Party is the smoothly oiled machine from 
which results can be ted; the Republican Party is disrupt, dis- 
severed, inharmonious, r. Bryan's following is back of Wilson. Mr. 
Bryan himself is supporting him. Mr. Bryan entered Mr. Wilson’s 
Cabinet, and Mr. Wilson was master. When the rupture did come, Mr. 
Bryan left the Cabinet, carrying no one with him. . Wilson was left 
in full possession of the field. “In one respect,” said the independent 
and most sane Springfield Republican the other day, Wilson is dis- 
tin hed among Democratic Presidents since the time of Andrew 
Jackson, and that is for consummate ability and success in party leader- 


ship and masterful guidance of congressional legislation.” The praise 
y Justine. Could such words be said of a weak and vacillating in- 
y 


In taking the course outlined, then, the ublican Party and Mr. 
— are asking the people of the United States to belleve this in- 
credible thing, that a strong and masterful individual has overnight 
become timid and hesitating. They are asking us to believe that a 
sudden and incomprehensible change has taken place in Wilson's char- 
acter, And in geo of their assertion at pone 3 to two 
things alone course with to Mexico and his course with 
regard to submarine warfare. 
stantiate their cha 1 

regar 
is to-day. History can not be 
written while the events composing it are stil 8 A man's 
o the facts even seem 


Mr. Wilson inherited the Mexican trouble from his predecessor, Mr. 
The policy: of nonintervention and watchful waiting which he 


among the le he tyrannized over, and finally they rose 
ecw’ akin Seager’, who wan the Jett the bene a 


wn by 
Huerta 


E 
have 3 fallen for the same reasons that Diaz fell, and then 
the same troubl Pres! 


Immediately upon 8 office President Wilson publicly laid 
down the principles which he meant to follow th reference to 
Mexico and the other American Republics. “One of the chief objects 
of my administration,” he said, will be to cultivate the friendshi 
and deserve the confidence of our sister Republics of Central and Sou 

America. * * * J government rests always upon the consent 
of the governed, and there can no f om without order based 
upon law and upon the public conscience and approval. * * * We 


shall lend our influence of everr kind to the realization of these 
rinciples in fact and practice, knowing that disorder, nal in- 
igue and defiance of constitutional rights weaken and discredit gov- 
ernment. * * We can have no sympathy with those who seek 
to selze the power of government to advance their own personal in- 
terests or ambition.” 

These principles he has adhered to. As a result the relations be- 
tween the United States and the Latin-American nations are closer 
to-day and more friendly than they ever were before, The acceptance 
of the mediation of the A B C countries when the Mexican crisis grew 
acute did more to this end than all the visits of Root and Knox and 
McAdoo to South America combined. If we consider the various acts 
of ee Pee administration with re; to Mexico as separate and 
isolated performances, we may naturally find fault with one or more 
of them; if we consider them as ts of a whole, it is easy to see 
that they form a consistent and logical outgrowth of the definite policy 
mentioned above. The thoughtful Mr. Dooley once said: “I have seen 
gat 8 in three 3 but very few in fifty.” Watching Mr. 

ilson w by week, it may seem that he has appeared changeable 
and uncertain; taking his administration as a whole, it is seen that 
he has been steadfast, pertinacious, and determined in following out 
his policy with to Mexico. Those are characteristics of the 
strong not of the weak man. 

And a similar thing is true of the President's handling of the sub- 
marine-warfare question. At the beginning of the war he made clear 
the principles that should govern his actions. The United States should 
remain neutral. It should keep clear of the conflict, if possible. It 
should adopt a position that would enable it to act in the interests of 
European peace whenever a propitious time should arrive. It should 
uphold the rights of its own citizens and the rights of neutral nations 
in rer possible way. This policy also the President has maintained 
from the ning of the war to this day. It has been a period of 
vexations ani ies and momentous decisions. When the Lusitania 
was sunk a arose. The dent was confronted with the 


ve so 
sacrifice of lives and treasure that war would have entiled. 
won a diplomatic victory far more glorious and far more valuable than 
aay which could have been secured on the field of battle. 

n brief, if the ow, ol of the President’s critics are examined it 
ig s found omg TS ve confounded weakness with patience. 


have been swept off 
exi 


is feet long ago. He likely would 
have declared war against st 


„ but either would. 


Wilson has not 


And so President Wilson and the Democratic 3 can welcome the 


challen Which . Hughes and the Republican aiy have made. 
Mr. Wilson’s s h in domestic affairs—his knowl his fore- 
Pear teen his leade p, his ability to get results—can no be success- 

affairs 


gn closes the President an 

po r. Hughes and the astute 

ene who conduct the affairs of the Republican Party for raising 
issue. 


The Official Text of the Democratic Platform. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH J. RUSSELL, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 17, 1916. 


Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include 
the platform adopted by the Democratic national convention 
at St. Louis on yesterday. 

The platform is as follows: 

THe OFFICIAL TEXT OF THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 

“The Democratic Party, in national convention assembled, 
adopts the following declaration, to the end that the people of 
the United States may both realize the achievements wrought 
by four years of Democratic administration and be apprised 
of the policies to which the party is committed for the further 
conduct of national affairs. 

RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENT. 


“We indorse the administration of Woodrow Wilson. It 
speaks for itself. It is the best exposition of sound Democratic 
policy at home and abroad. 

“We challenge comparison of our record, our keeping of 
pledges and our constructive legislation, with those of any party 
of any time. 

“ We found our country hampered by special privilege, a vicious 
tariff, obsolete banking laws and an inelastic curreney. Our 
foreign affairs were dominated by commercial interests for their 
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selfish ends. The Republican Party, despite repeated pledges, 
was impotent to correct abuses which it had fostered. Under 
our administration, under a leadership which has never faltered, 
these abuses have been corrected, and our people have been freed 
therefrom. 

„Our archaic banking and currency system, prolific of panic 
and disaster under Republican administrations,—long the refuge 
of the Money Trust,—has been supplanted by the Federal Reserve 
Act, a true democracy of credit under Government control, al- 
ready proved a financial bulwark in a world crisis, mobilizing our 
resources, placing abundant credit at the disposal of legitimate 
industry and making a currency panic impossible. 

We have created a Federal Trade Commission to accommo- 
date the perplexing questions arising under the antitrust laws 
so that monopoly may be strangled at its birth and legitimate 
industry encouraged. Fair competition in business is now as- 
sured. 

“We have effected an adjustment of the tariff, adequate for 

revenue under peace conditions, and fair to the consumer and to 
the producer. We have adjusted the burdens of taxation so that 
swollen incomes bear their equitable share. Our revenues have 
been sufficient in times of world stress, and will largely exceed 
the expenditures for the current fiscal year. 

We have lifted human labor from the category of commodi- 
ties and have secured to the workingman the right to voluntary 
association for his protection and welfare. We have protected 
the rights of the laborer against the unwarranted issuance of 
writs of injunction, and have guaranteed to him the right of 
trial by jury in cases of alleged contempt committed outside the 
presence of the court. 

“We have advanced the parcels post to genuine efficiency, en- 
larged the Postal Savings System, added 10,000 rural-delivery 
routes and extensions, thus reaching 2,500,000 additional people, 
improved the Postal Service in every branch, and for the first 
time in our history, placed the post-office system on a self-sup- 
porting basis, with actual surplus in 1918, 1914 and 1916. 

ECONOMIC FREEDOM, 

The reforms which were most obviously needed to clear away 
special privilege, prevent unfair discrimination and release the 
energies of men of all ranks and advantages, have been effected 
by recent legislation. We must now remove, as far as possible, 
every remaining element of unrest and uncertainty from the 
path of the business men of America, and secure for them a con- 
tinued period of quiet, assured and confident prosperity. 

TARIFF. 


“We reaffirm our belief in the doctrine of a tariff for the pur- 
pose of providing sufficient revenue for the operation of the 
Government economically administered and unreservedly in- 
dorse the Underwood tariff law as truly exemplifying that doc- 
trine. We recognize that tariff rates are necessarily subject to 
change to meet changing conditions in the world’s production 
and trade. The events of the last two years have brought about 
many momentous changes. In some respects their effects are 
yet conjectural and wait to be disclosed, particularly in regard 
to our foreign trade. 

“Two years of a war which has directly involved most of the 
chief industrial nations of the world and which has indirectly 
affected the life and industry of all nations, are bringing about 
economic changes more varied and far-reaching than the world 
has ever before experienced. In order to ascertain just what 
those changes may be, the Democratic Congress is providing for 
a nonpartisan tariff commission to make impartial and thorough 
study of every economic fact that may throw light either upon 
our past or upon our future fiscal policy with regard to the 
imposition of taxes on imports or with regard to the changed 
and changing conditions under which our trade is carried on. 
We cordially indorse this timely proposal and declare ourselves 
in sympathy with the principle and purpose of shaping legisla- 
tion within that field in accordance with clearly established 
facts, rather than in accordance with the demands of selfish 
interests or upor information provided largely, if not exclu- 
sively, by them. 

AMERICANTS M. 

The part which the United States will play in the new day of 
international relationships that is now upon us will depend 
upon our preparation and our character. The Democratic Party, 
therefore, recognizes the assertion and triumphant demonstra- 
tion of the indivisibility and coherent strength of the Nation as 
the’ supreme issue of this day in which the whole world faces 
the crisis of manifold change. It summons_all men of whatever 
origin or creed who would count themselves Americans, to join 
in making clear to all the world the unity and consequent power 
of America. This is an issue of patriotism. To taint it with par- 
tisanship would be to defile it. In this day of test, America must 


show itself not a Nation of partisans but a Nation of patriots, 
There is gathered here in America the best of the blood, the in- 
dustry and the genius of the world, the elements of a great 
race and a magnificent society to be welded into a mighty and 


splendid Nation. 


“ Whoever, actuated by the purpose to promote the interest 
of a foreign power, in disregard of our own country’s welfare or 
to injure this Government in its foreign relations or cripple 
or destroy its industries at home, and whoever by arousing 
prejudices of a racial, religious or other nature creates discord 
and strife among our people so as to obstruct the wholesome 
process of unification, is faithless to the trust which the privi- 
leges of citizenship repose in him and is disloyal to his country. 
We, therefore, condemn as subversive of this Nation’s unity 
and integrity, and as destructive of its welfare, the activities 
and designs of every group or organization, political or other- 
wise, that has for its object the advancement of the interest of 
a foreign power, whether such object is promoted by intimi- 
dating the Government, a political party, or representatives of 
the people, or which is calculated and tends to divide our people 
into antagonistic groups and thus to destroy that complete agree- 
ment and solidarity of the people and that unity of sentiment 
and purpose so essential to the perpetuity of the Nation and its 
free institutions, 

“We condemn ali alliances and combinations of individuals 
in this country of whatever nationality or descent, who agree 
and conspire together for the purpose of embarrassing or weak- 
ening our Government or of improperly influencing or coercing 
our public representatives in dealing or negotiating with any 
foreign power. We charge that such conspiracies among a lim- 
ited number exist and have been instigated for the purpose of 
advancing the interests of foreign countries to the prejudice 
and detriment of our own country. We condemn any political 

which, in view of the activity of such conspirators, sur- 
renders its integrity or modifies its policy. 


PREPAREDNESS, 


“Along with the proof of our character as a nation must go 
the proof of our power to play the part that legitimately belongs 
to us. The people of the United States love peace. They respect 
the rights and covet the friendship of all other nations. They 
desire neither any additional territory nor any advantage which 
ean not be peacefully gained by their skill, their industry, or 
their enterprise; but they insist upon having absolute freedom 
of national life and policy, and feel that they owe it to them- 
selves and to the rôle of spirited independence which it is their 
sole ambition to play, that they should render themselves secure 
against the hazard of interference from any quarter, and should 
be able to protect their rights upon the seas or in any part of the 
world. We, therefore, favor the maintenance of an Army fully 
adequate to the requirements of order, of safety and of the pro- 
tection of the Nation's rights; the fullest development of modern 
methods of seacoast defense and the maintenance of an ade- 
quate reserve of citizens trained to arms and prepared to safe- 
guard the people and territory of the United States against any 
danger of hostile action which may unexpectedly arise; and a 
fixed policy for the continuous development of a Navy worthy 
to support the great naval traditions of the United States and 
fully equal to the international tasks which this Nation hopes 
and expects to take a part in performing. The plans and 
enactments of the present Congress afford substantial proof of 
our purpose in this exigent matter. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 

“The Democratic administration has throughout the present 
war scrupulously and successfully held to the old paths of neu- 
trality and to the peaceful pursuit of the legitimate objects of . 
our national life which statesmen of all parties and creeds 
have prescribed for themselves in America since the beginning 
of our history. But the circumstances of the last two years 
have revealed neeessities of international action which no 
former generation can have foreseen. We hold that it is the 
duty of the United States to use its power, not only to make 
itself safe at home, but also to make secure its just interests 
throughout the world, and, both for this end and in the interest 
of humanity, to assist the world in securing settled peace and 
justice. We believe that every people has the right to choose the 
sovereignty under which it shall live; that the small states of 
the world have a right to enjoy from other nations the same 
respect for their sovereignty and for their territorial integrity 
that great and powerful nations expect and insist upon; and 
that the world has a right to be free from every disturbance of 
its peace that has its origin in aggression or disregard of the 
rights of peoples and nations; and we believe that the time has 
come when it is the duty of the United States to join with the 
other nations of the world in any feasible association that will 
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effectively serve those principles, to maintain inviolate the com- 
plete security of the highway of the seas for the common and 
unhindered use of all nations. 

“The present administration has consistently sought to act 
upon and realize in its conduct of the foreign affairs of the 
Nation the principle that should be the object of any associ- 
ation of the nations formed to secure the peace of the world 
and the maintenance of national and individual rights. It has 
followed the highest American traditions. It has preferred re- 
spect for the fundamental rights of smaller States even to 
property interests, and has secured the friendship of the ee 
of such States for the United States by refusing to make a 
mere material interest an excuse for the assertion of our supe- 
rior power against the dignity of their sovereign independence, 
It has regarded the lives of its citizens and the claims of 
humanity as of greater moment than material rights, and peace 
us the best basis for the just settlement of commercial claims. 
It has made the honor and ideals of the United States its stand- 
urd alike in negotiation and action. 

PAN AMERICAN CONCORD, 

“We recognize now, as we have always recognized, a definite 
and common interest between the United States and the other 
peoples and Republics of the Western Hemisphere in all mat- 
ters of national independence and free political development. 
We favor the establishment and maintenance of the closest re- 
lations of amity and mutual helpfulness between the United 
States and the other Republics of the American continents for 
the support of peace and the promotion of a common prosperity. 
To that end we favor all measures which may be necessary to 
facilitate intimate intercourse and promote commerce between 
the United States and her neighbors to the south, and such 
international understandings as may be practicable and suitable 
to accomplish these ends. 

“We commend the action of the Democratic administration 
in holding the Pan American Financial Conference at Washing- 
ton in May, 1915, and organizing the International High Com- 
mission which represented the United States in the recent meet- 
ing of representatives of the Latin American Republics at 
Buenos Aires, April, 1916, which have so greatly promoted the 
friendly relations between the people of the Western Hemis- 
Mere. 

: MEXICO. 

“The Monroe doctrine is reasserted as a principle of Demo- 
cratic faith. That doctrine guarantees the Independent Repub- 
lies of the two Americas against aggression from another conti- 
nent. It implies, as well, the most scrupulous regard upon our 
part for the sovereignty of each of them. We court their good 
will. We seek not to despoil them. The want of a stable, re- 
sponsible government in Mexico, capable of repressing and pun- 
ishing marauders and bandit bands, who have not only taken 
the lives and seized and destroyed the property of American 
citizens in that country, but have insolently invaded our soil, 
made war upon and murdered our people thereon, has rendered 
it necessary temporarily to occupy, by our armed forces, a por- 
tion of the territory of that friendly State. Until, by the restora- 
tion of law and order therein, a repetition of such incursions is 
improbable, the necessity for their remaining will continue. In- 
tervention, implying as it does military subjugation, is re- 
volting to the people of the United States, notwithstanding the 
provocation to that course has been great and should be re- 
sorted to, if at all, only as a last recourse. The stubborn resist- 
unce of the President and his advisers to every demand and 
suggestion to enter upon it, is creditable alike to them and to 
the people in whose name he speaks. 

MERCHANT MARINE, 


“ Immediate provision should be made for the development of 
the carrying trade of the United States. Our foreign commerce 
has in the past been subject to many unnecessary and vexatious 
obstacles in the way of legislation of Republican Congresses. 
Until the recent Democratic tariff legislation, it was hampered 
by unreasonable burdens of taxation. Until the recent banking 
legislation, it had at its disposal few of the necessary instru- 
mentalities of international credit and exchange. Until the 
formulation of the pending act to promote the construction of a 
merchant marine, it lacked even the prospect of adequate car- 
riage by sea. We heartily indorse the purposes and policy of the 
pending shipping bill and favor all such additional measures of 
constructive or remedial legislation as may be necessary to re- 
store our flag to the seas and to provide further facilities for our 
foreign commerce, particularly such laws as may be requisite to 
remove unfair conditions of competition in the dealings of Amer- 
2 merchants and producers with competitors in foreign 
markets, 


CONSERVATION. 


For the safeguarding and quickening of the life of our own 
people, we favor the conservation and development of the 
natural resources of the country through a policy which shall 
be positive rather than negative, a policy which shall not with- 
hold such resources from development but which, while per- 
mitting and encouraging their use, shall prevent both waste 
and monopoly in their exploitation, and we earnestly favor 
the passage of acts which will accomplish these objects, re- 
affirming the declaration of the platform of 1912 on this subject. 

“The policy of reclaiming our arid lands should be steadily 
adhered to. 

THE ADMINISTRATION AND THE FARMER. 


“We favor the vigorous prosecution of investigations and 
plans to render agriculture more profitable and country life 
more healthful, comfortable and attractive, and we believe 
that this should be a dominant aim of the Nation as well as 
of the States. With all its recent improvement, farming still 
lags behind other occupations in development as a business, and 
the advantages of an advancing civilization have not accrued 
to rural communities in a fair proportion. Much has been accom- 
plished in this field under the present administration, far more 
than under any previous administration, In the Federal Reserve 
Act of the last Congress and the Rural Credits Act of the present 
Congress, the machinery has been created which will make 
credit available to the farmer constantly and readily, placing 
him at last upon a footing of equality with the merchant and 
the manufacturer in securing the capital necessary to carry 
on his enterprises. Grades and standards necessary to the 
intelligent and successful conduct of the business of agri- 
culture have also been established or are in the course of being 
established by law. The long-needed Cotton Futures Act, passed 
by the Sixty-third Congress, has now been in successful opera- 
tion for nearly two years. 

“A Grain Grades Bill, long needed, and a Permissive Wure- 
house Bill, intended to provide better storage facilities and to 
enable the farmer to obtain certificates upon which he may 
secure advances of money, have been passed by the House of 
Representatives, have been favorably reported to the Senate, and 
will probably become law during the present session of the Con- 

. Both Houses have passed a good-roads measure which 
will be of far-reaching benefit to all agricultural communities. 
Above all, the most extraordinary and significant progress has 
been made, under the direction of the Department of Agriculture, 
in extending and perfecting practical farm demonstration work 
which is so rapidly substituting scientific for empirical farming. 
But it is also necessary that rural activities should be better 
directed through cooperation and organization, that unfair 
methods of competition should be eliminated and the conditions 
requisite for the just, orderly and economical marketing of farm 
products created. We approve the Democratic administration 
for having emphatically directed attention for the first time 
to the essential interests of agriculture involved in farm mar- 
keting and finance, for creating the Office of Markets and Rural 
Organization in connection with the Department of Agriculture, 
and for extending the cooperative machinery necessary for con- 
veying information to farmers by means of demonstrations. We 
favor continued liberal provision, not only for the benefit of 
production, but also for the study and solution of problems of 
farm marketing and finance and for the extension of existing 
agencies for improving country life. 


GOOD ROADS. 


“The happiness, comfort and prosperity of rural life, and the 
development of the city, are alike conserved by the construction 
of public highways. We, therefore, favor national aid in the 
construction of post roads and roads for military purposes. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT. 


“We hold that the life, health and strength of the men, 
women and children of the Nation are its greatest asset, and that 
in the conservation of these the Federal Government, wherever 
it acts as the employer of labor, should both on its own account 
and as an example, put into effect the following principles of 
just employment: 

“1. A living wage for all employees. 

“2. A working day not to exceed eight hours, with one day of 
rest in seven. 

“3. The adoption of safety appliances and the establishment 
of thoroughly sanitary conditions of labor. 

4. Adequate compensation for industrial accidents, 

“5, The standards of the Uniform Child Labor Law’ 
ever minors are employed. 


where- 
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“6. Such proyisions for decency, comfort and health -in the 
employment of women as should be accorded the mothers of the 
race. 

7. An equitable retirement Taw providing for the retirement 
of superannuated and disabled employees of the civil service, to 
the end that a higher standard of efiiciency may be maintained. 

“We believe also that the adoption of similar principles should 
be urged and applied in the legislation of the States with regard 
to lubor within their borders and that through every possible 
agency the life and health of the people of the Nation should be 
conserved. 


LABOR. 


“We declare our faith in the Seamen’s Act, passed by the 
Democratic Congress, and we promise our earnest continuance 
of its enforcement. 

We favor the speedy enactment of an effective Federal Child 
Labor Law, and the regulation of the shipment of prison-made 
goods in interstate commerce. 

“We favor the creation of a Federal Bureau of Safety in the 
Department of Labor, to gather facts concerning industrial 
hazards, and to recommend legislation to prevent the maiming 
aad killing of human beings, 

“We favor the extension of the powers and functions of the 
Federal Bureau of Mines, 

“We favor the development upon a systematic scale of the 
means, already begun under the present administration to assist 
laborers throughout the Union to seek and obtain employment, 
and the extension by the Federal Government of the same as- 
sistance and encouragement as is now given to agricultural 
training. 

“We heartily commend our newly established Department of 
Labor for its fine record in settling strikes by personal advice 
and through conciliating agents. 


PUBLIC HEALTH. 


“We favor a thorough reconsideration of the means and 
methods by which the Federal Government handles questions 
of public health to the end that human life may be conserved 
by the elimination of loathsome diseases, the improvement of 
sanitation, and the diffusion of a knowledge of disease pre- 
vention. 

“We favor the establishment by the Federal Government of 
tuberculosis sanitariums for needy tubercular patients. 

SENATE RULES. 

“We favor such alteration of the rules of procedure of the 
Senate of the United States as will permit the prompt transac- 
tion of the Nation's legislative business. 

ECONOMY AND THE BUDGET. 

“We demand careful economy in all expenditures for the sup- 
port of the Government, and to that end favor a return by the 
House of Representatives to its former practice of initiating 
and preparing all appropriation bills through a single committee 
chosen from its membership, in order that responsibility may 
be centered, expenditures standardized and made uniform, and 
waste and duplication in the public service as much as possible 
avoided. We favor this as a practicable first step toward a 
budget system. 

CIVIL SERVICE. 

“We reaffirm our declarations for the rigid enforcement of 
the civil-service laws. 

THILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

“We heartily indorse the provisions of the bill, recently 
passed by the House of Representatives, further promoting self- 
government in the Philippine Islands as being in fulfillment of 
the policy declared by the Democratic Party in its last na- 
tional platform, and we reiterate our indorsement of the purpose 
of ultimate independence for the Philippine Islands, expressed 
in the preamble of that measure. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

“ We recommend the extension of the franchise to the women 

of the country by the States upon the same terms as to men. 
PROTECTION OF CITIZENS, 

“ We again declare the policy that the sacred rights of Ameri- 
can citizenship must be preserved at home and abroad, and 
that no treaty shall receive the sanction of our Government 
which does not expressly recognize the absolute equality of all 
our citizens irrespective of race, creed or previous nationality, 
and which-does not recognize the right of expatriation. The 
American Government should protect American citizens in their 
rights not only at home bit abroad, and any country having a 
Government should be held to strict accountability for any 
‘wrongs done them, either to person or to property. At the earli- 
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est practical opportunity our country should strive earnestly for 
peace among the warring nations of Europe and seek to bring 
about the adoption of the fundamental principle of justice and 
humanity, that all men shall enjoy equality of right and frec- 
dom from discrimination in the lands wherein they dwell. 


PRISON REFORM. 


„We demand that the modern principles of prison reform be 
applied in our Federal Penal System. We favor such work 
for prisoners as shall give them training in remunerative occu- 
pations so that they may make an honest living when released 
from prison; the setting apart of the net wages of the prisoner 
to be paid to his dependent family or to be reseryed for his own 
use upon his release; the liberal extension of the principles of 
the Federal Parole Law, with due regard both to the welfare of 
the prisoner and the interests of society; the adoption of the 
probation system, especially in the case of first offenders not 
convicted of serious crimes, 


PENSIONS. 


“We renew the declarations of recent Democratic platforms 
relating to generous pensions for soldiers and their widows and 
call attention to our record of performance in this particular. 


WATERWAYS AND FLOOD CONTROL, 


“We renew the declaration in our last two platforms relating 
to the development of our waterways. The recent devastation 
of the lower Mississippi Valley and several other sections by 
floods accentuate the movement for the regulation of river flow 
by additional bank and levee protection below, and diversion, 
storage and control of the flood waters above, and their utiliza- 
tion for beneficial purposes in the reclamation of arid and 
swamp lands, and development of water power, instead of per- 
mitting the floods to continue as heretofore agents of destruc- 
tion. We hold that the control of the Mississippi River is a 
national problem. ‘The preservation of the depth of its waters 
for purposes of navigation, the building of levees and works of 
bank protection to maintain the integrity of its channel and pre- 
vent the overflow of its valley resulting in the interruption of 
interstate commerce, the disorganization of the mail service, 
and the enormous loss of life and property, impose an obligation 
which alone can be discharged by the National Government. 

“We favor the adoption of a liberal and comprehensive plan 
for the development and improvement of our harbors and inland 
waterways with economy and efficiency so as to permit their 
navigation by vessels of standard draft. 


ALASKA, 


“Tt has been and will be the policy of the Democratic Party 
to enact all laws necessary for the speedy development of 
Alaska and its great natural resources. 

TERRITORIES, 


“We favor granting to the people of Alaska, Hawaii and 
Porto Rico the traditional Territorial government accorded to 
all Territories of the United States since the beginning of our 
Government, and we believe that the officials appointed to admin- 
ister the government of these several Territories should be 
qualified by previous bona fide residence. 


CANDIDATES, 


“We unreservedly indorse our President and Vice President, 
Woodrow Wilson of New Jersey, and Thomas Riley Marshall 
of Indiana, who have performed the functions of their great 
offices faithfully and impartially and with distinguished ability. 

“In particular, we commend to the American people the 
splendid diploinatic victories of our great President, who has 
preserved the vital interests of our Government and its citizens, 
and kept us out of war. 

“Woodrow Wilson stands to-day the greatest American of 
his generation. 


CONCLUSION, 


“This is a critical hour in the history of America, a critical 
hour in the history of the world. Upon the record above sct 
forth, which shows great constructive achievement in follow- 
ing out a consistent policy fer our domestic and internal de- 
velopment; upon the record of the Democratic administration, 
which has maintained the honor, the dignity and the interests 
of the United States, and at the same time, retained the respect 
and friendship of all the nations of the world; and upon the 
great policies for the future strengthening of the life of our 
country, the enlargement of our national vision and the en- 
nobling of our international relations, as set forth above, we 
appeal with confidence to the voters of the country.” 
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The Ashbreok Widows’ Pension Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. ASHBROOK, 


OF OHIO, 
Ix Inn House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 17, 1916. 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the House an hour ago passed 
the pension appropriation bill, carrying $158,000,000 for pensions 
for the next fiscal year. I offered as an amendment to this bill 
my widows’ pension bill, but, objection being made, it was ruled 
out on a point of order, and no one can criticize the ruling. I 
am delighted, however, that so soon after the bill making the 
appropriation for the best sort of preparedness—pensions—was 
passed we are to have an opportunity to go on record for one of 
the most meritorious general pension bills ever proposed. I re- 
gret that it comes up for passage at a time when so many 
Members who desired to vote for it are absent, but it is more 
important to promptly pass this bill than it is to await their 
return. 

The bill now under consideration, H. R. 11707, relates wholly 
to pensions of widows of soldiers of the Civil War. The act of 
June 27, 1890, was the first general pension law passed by the 
Congress for the relief of Civil War widows. It barred all 
widows who were married after that date except when it could 
be proven their soldier husband died of disabilities contracted 
in the service. The amount allowed by this act was $8 per 
month, and excepted from its provisions all widows who had an 
income of $250 or more per annum. 

The first law, therefore, pensioning widows of Civil War sol- 
diers was passed 25 years after the close of that great conflict 
between the North and the South. I had the pleasure of voting 
for and helping to pass on April 19, 1908, eight years and two 
months ago, a bill which removed the income-clause exemption 
and increased the pensions of all Civil War widows who mar- 
ried previous to June 27, 1890, to $12 per month. 

When the Sherwood bill was being considered in the com- 
mittee and in the House four years ago many were insistent 
that the soldier’s widow was as well entitled to more liberal 
pensions as the veterans themselves, but it was deemed ad- 
visable at that time to only consider a bill for the veterans of 
the Civil War, with the understanding on the part of many, at 
least, that at a later date in the not far distant future a bill 
would be brought out increasing the pensions of the soldier’s 
widow and removing some of the restrictions in the existing 
law. Since that time there has been a constantly growing de- 
mand to more generously recognize the widows of the old 
veterans. 

About four months ago the House passed a bill without roll 
call giving a pension of $12 per month to the widows of all 
Spanish War soldiers. It is only 18 years since that brief 
war closed. I voted for this bill and am not finding fault 
because it slipped through so easily. I refer to it only for 
comparison and argument in favor of this bill. It was 43 years 
before the widows of Civil War soldiers received $12 per month, 
and the Spanish War, when compared to the Civil War, was 
but a skirmish. A bill for the Indian soldiers has been passed 
at this session and I believe is now a law. 

I have the proud honor to be the author of House bill 11707, 
which was selected by the committee from over 25 widows’ pen- 
sion bills introduced by Members from more than a dozen States, 
as being the bill measuring nearest up to the best judgment of 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, who carefully considered 
these bills and unanimously agreed to report it to the House. 
I might also say that, while I am a member of this committee, 
I asked no member of the committee to favor my bill and the 
motion to accept it was made by a Member who had a bill 
before the committee. The chairman of the committee, that 
grizzled and beloved old veteran, Gen. SHERWOOD, delegated me 
to take charge of the bill, and I have faithfully attempted to do 
so to the best of my ability. 

I wish here to pay just a word of tribute to that grand old 
man, although I know that it is not necessary to eulogize Gen. 
Suxerwoop in this House. Very few of the Members of this 
great body ever were more generally loved and admired than 
my distinguished colleague, and it is with supreme satisfaction 
the House has learned that he has reconsidered his determina- 
tion to retire from public service and is a candidate for reelection. 
The ninth Ohio district will honor itself more than it will my 
colleague by sending him back to Congress as long as he lives, 


and may that be a full century. Gen. SxHerwoop is the only 
Democratic Union soldier in Congress, and it is not likely there 
will ever be another. Gen. HOLLINSWORTH, also of my State, is 
the only Civil War soldier from the North on the Republican 
side, and likely is the last Civil War veteran from that side who 
will ever have a seat here. Three splendid gentlemen, the 
courtly Maj. Srepman, of North Carolina; Col. FreD TALBOTT, 
of Maryland, who has never voted against a pension bill during 
his over 20 years of service here; and the gentleman from 
Louisiana, Mr. Esroprnat, are the only Confederate soldiers in 
the House. Very soon, indeed, will the last participant in that 
great conflict disappear. It has been one of the most pleasant 
experiences of my service here to note the good fellowship which 
exists between those who wore the blue and those who wore the 
gray. There is now no bitterness or sectional feeling here. 
Time and men like Gen. SHERwoop have obliterated forever that 
old-time hatred, and we are truly one indissoluble Union, with 
eyes and thoughts to the future, forgetful of the past, and striv- 
ing only for the general good of our great Nation and the wel- 
fare of the 100,000,000 people. 

The old soldiers will lose their best friend when Gen. SHER- 
woop retires from Congress, and he should consent to continue 
to serve the country he has honored so highly on the field of 
battle and in public and private life as long as his strength and 
vigor will permit. The Sherwood bill has endeared his name 
to his old comrades, and they will speak his name gently, 
reverently, and gratefully with their last breath. Gen. SHER- 
woop has passed the four score, and yet he stands to-day as 
erect as he did when he rode at the head of his command more 
than 50 years ago, his eye has the twinkle of youth, and his 
heart still bubbles with good cheer and love for his fellowman. 
There is not a stain on his long and honorable career and he 
has worthily won the plaudits of his countrymen. He has made 
his impress upon our hearts and his good deeds and memory 
will long endure. 

But now, as to the widow’s pension bill: The first section 
refers to those we commonly call war widows. By that I mean 
the widows who were married to the soldier before or during 
his service in the Civil War. To all such it increases their 
pension from $12 to $20 per month, regardless of age. Who 
will dispute the justness of their claim to this increase? Special 
acts are granted now, without question, to these war widows as 
rapidly as they can be reached, and this simply places all on an 
equal footing, as they should be. 

Section 1 also gives all widows of Civil War soldiers who are 
now or who may hereafter be placed on the pension roll $20 per 
month when they reach the age of 70 years. Not more than one 
woman in a hundred after she reaches threescore and ten, the 
allotted age of mankind, is able to earn her own support. 
Twenty dollars per month is less by far than $12 per month 
when she was in the prime of life and able to make a livelihvod. 
I am not prepared to state just what per cent live to the age of 
70, but it is a very small per cent. Mortality tables, I believe, 
also show that men live to a greater age than women. Very few 
soldiers leave any estate to their widows. I am confident not 
more than 20 per cent of the soldiers own their own homes, and 
less than 10 per cent of their widows have sufficient income to 
enable them to live comfortably. If a soldier’s widow is entitled 
to $12 per month when she Is 40 and 50 and 60 years old, she is 
as rightfully entitled to $20 per month should she reach the age 
of 70. The same reason exists for this Increase as warrants the 
giving of any pension to a soldier’s widow and to an increase to 
soldiers by reason of age. This is simply an opportunity for 
Congress to show its gratitude to the faithful and, in the main, 
feeble old woman who nursed and cared for the old veteran with 
a woman's tenderness and devotion during his declining days. 
If the soldier who offered his life as a sacrifice for his country 
was your father and the widow who cared for and comforted 
him until the brittle thread of life was snapped asunder was 
your mother, my colleagues, would you say that $20 per month 
was too great or too generous? I think not, and believe that we 
should do unto others as we would have them do unto us. 

Section 2 of the bill restores to remarried widows their former 
pensionable status. Under existing law when the widow of a 
Civil War veteran remarries her pension ceases, as it should; but 
should she again become a widow she can not he restored to the 
pension rolls unless she can prove that her soldier husband died 
of disabilities contracted in the service—a very difficult thing 
to do. The fact that a soldier’s widow remarries should not 
penalize her from being restored to the pension rolls. The law 
should not penalize marriage, and doubly so since it is to the 
financial gain of the Government. During the period of her 
remarried state the Government is relieved from paying the 
pension she otherwise would be entitled to receive had she uot 
remarried. This is simple justice to this class of widow, This 
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bill also restores the pensionable status to remarried widows 
who may have received a divorce from a later husband when 
the cause for divorce is shown to not be her fault. These two 
provisions of section 2 are plain, simply justice and, I take it, do 
not require further elaboration and certainly no apology. 

Section 8 raises the marriage restrictions from June 27, 1890, 
to June 27, 1905, or for a period of 15 years. Under the act of 
June 27, 1890, no widow who married a soldier after that date 
is entitled to a pension. There was possibly good cause at that 
time for this restriction, for it is claimed young women quite 
often married old soldiers largely because of the prospect of 
securing a pension. Special acts have been passed for a number 
of years for widows who were married since the passage of the 
act of 1890, about 26 years ago. No woman who married a 
soldier during the past 11 years or who may hereafter marry a 
soldier will be entitled to a pension. No woman who has married 
a soldier during the past 26 years can be charged with having 
married the soldier with the expectancy of receiving a pension. 
The committee believed, therefore, that it was fully warranted 
in lifting this restriction for a period of 15 years. 

Manz complain because the age is placed at 70 before a pen- 
sion of $20 per month is given on the grounds that a compara- 
tively few live to or beyond the age of 70. Others complain 
because the marriage restriction is not brought down to a later 
date. If it would cost the Government no more to place the 
age limit at 60 and to raise the marriage limitations to 1915, or 
to make it $30 per month instead of $20, the committee would 
have been pleased to report such a bill, and I am sure that 
Congress would pass it. Each year, however, adds tens of thou- 
sands of dollars to the pension cost which many believe is al- 
ready very generous. No general law will mete out strict justice 
to all, but this bill will bring relief to thousands of deserving 
widows, and those who are not beneficiaries will surely not 
selfishly begrude the benefits it will bring to others because it 
does not happen to benefit them. An arbitrary line must be 
drawn somewhere, and I believe the provisions of this bill will 
bring, in the aggregate, greater benefit to the Civil War widows 
than any bill which has ever been proposed. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill will make more happy hearts and 
homes in this broad land of ours than any piece of legislation 
that has been or will be passed by the Sixty-fourth Congress, 
and I believe no Congress eyer enacted into law as much whole- 
some legislation as the present Congress. My whole heart has 
been wrapped up in this bill. If all of the Members of this great 
body could read the thousands of pitiful, pleading letters I 
have received during the past three months from helpless and 
dependent old women from every State in the Union, I do not 
believe there would be a vote against the bill. I have as 
nearly as was possible answered all such letters whether from 
Maine or California with as much consideration as I would 
from an old widow who lives in my home town, 

We are appropriating by the hundreds of millions for pre- 
paredness, but to my mind no equal amount of money appro- 
priated for preparedness will do as much good in the interest 
of preparedness as the cost of this bill which is about half the 
cost of a battleship. Young men will more quickly enlist in 
the service of our country when they know that should disease 
or death overtake them that < grateful Government will provide 
not only for their own necessities but their wives and helpless 
children as weli, A man who offers his life to defend his 
country can not be too generously rewarded by our Govern- 
ment, and the woman who gives the tender care and devotion 
of a loving wife to that man rhen sickness and death come is 
equally entitled to our generous consideration. My friends, 
the one who dares death to give birth to a boy who enlists to 
protect our Nation and our possessions, and who when disease 
and death raps at the door of the sick room of the old soldier 
is there as a ministering angel—the wife and mother—should 
not suffer for the bare necessities of an humble existence in 
the richest and most powerful Nation in the world. God bless 
and protect, and may we provide for these poor old women 
who have done so much for us and for whom we have done so 
little. 

Mr. Speaker, I think you will bear me out when I say I have 
for more than three months hung about this Chamber like a 
hungry dog to the only bone in sight, watching, waiting, hoping, 
praying, pleading impatiently for the time to come when this 
bill might pass. But few Members have been here for the past 
two weeks on account of the attractions at Chicago and St. 
Louis. I dared not leave lest an opportunity would be missed 
to call up and pass this bill. I had longings not only to go to 
your State, Mr. Speaker, but back to my district. We have a 
primary election in Ohio soon. I have a worthy opponent who 
thinks I have been here long enough and would like to draw my 
salary. In fact, this appears to be the paramount issue, if I 


may Judge by his campaign letters, in which he recites the 
amount of salary I have received, clerical allowances included. 
My good friend and opponent races up and down the district un- 
hindered and unmolested, as is his right and privilege, urging 
the people to have me come back and live with them. I would 
rather, however, remain here, 500 miles away, on duty, as I have 
been constantly for the past six months, helping to pass impor- 
tant administration measures and be able to secure the passage 
of the widows’ pension bill than to be reelected to Congress. It 
may be that I have been here long enough and drawn salary 
quite sufficient, but I think my old soldier friends back home 
know that no one or two termer would ever have been able to 
do as much for them as I have done. When the Ashbrook 
widows’ pension bill becomes a law I will feel that I have been 
honored far beyond my due and will be willing and content to 
accept the verdict of approval or disapproval, as the case may 
be, at the approaching primary. I propose, however, to stick 
to the job until this bill is passed by the Senate and signed by 
the President and is the law of the land, primary or no primary, 
opponent or no opponent, 

I wish here to acknowledge my thanks and obligation to those 
gentlemen who have assisted me in handling this bill, and also 
to that prince of good fellows and the soldiers’ and soldiers’ 
widows’ good friend, Col. John McElroy, of the National Tribune, 
for creating favorable sentiment for this bill. . 

There are some who delight to loudly and eloquently proclaim 
their allegiance to the Stars and Stripes and their great ad- 
miration for the heroes who have defended it, but when it comes 
to giving practical demonstration and expression of their ap- 
preciation, they take to the woods or throw stones. Eloquence 
and honeyed words may sound pleasant to the ear, but it takes 
bread and butter to nourish, sustain, and keep life in the body. 
To whom does the hungry old woman offer her most fervent 
prayers and thanks and feel most deeply indebted; to the man 
who praises the heroic deeds of her soldier husband and vainly 
attempts to flatter, or to the man who seeks to place a $20 bill 
in her hand every month that she may buy food and clothe her 
frail old body? I may be prejudiced, but as I see it the best 
money spent by this Government is that paid for pensions to the 
soldiers who offered their lives as a sacrifice and to their wives 
and dependent children. And of all pension legislation enacted 
or proposed none is more meritorious, righteous, or just than 
this widows’ pension bill. 

I consider it an honor to be dubbed “ Pension Bill,” as I am 
often facetiously and sometimes disparagingly called. The pas- 
sage of this bill and the knowledge that I have and hold the 
gratitude of the old soldiers and their widows, to whom. the 
Nation’s gratitude is forever due, will be a monument to my 
memory more appreciated by me than bronze tablet or marble 
shaft. 


Widows’ Increased Pension Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM R. WOOD, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 19, 1916. 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, if the pending measure 
to increase pensions for the widows of soldiers of the Civil War 
becomes a law, it will afford relief to four classes of widows: 

First, It will increase the pension of a widow who was the 
lawful wife of a soldier during the period of his service in the 
Civil War from twelve to twenty dollars per month, no matter 
what the age of such widow may be. There will not be many, 
however, of this class who will be benefited by this law, for those 
who were the wives of soldiers during the period of the Civil 
War have for the most part passed away. 

Second. This bill, if it becomes a law, will give a pension of 
$20 per month to all Civil War widows who have now reached, 
or may hereafter reach, the age of 70 years who are now on 
the pension rolls, or who may hereafter be placed thereon. 

Widows of Civil War soldiers were not pensioned at all until 
1890, nearly 25 years after the close of the war. Those who 
were then pensioned only received $8 per month, which was 
increased to $12 per month in 1908. 

Third. This bill also restores to all widows of Civil War 
soldiers who were dropped, or who may hereafter be dropped, 
from the pension roll by reason of their marriage to another 
person, who is now or may hereafter become a widow by reason 
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of the death of her husband, or who may be divorced upon her 
own application, her former pensionable status. 

Fourth. This bill raises the marriage limit 15 years by pro- 
viding that all widows of Union soldiers will be entitled to the 
benefits of its provisions who married prior to June 27, 1905. 

There is every good reason why this bill should become a law. 
There is no good reason why it should fail. 

Under the act of June 27, 1890, which was the first act grant- 
ing pensions to the widows of Union soldiers, it was provided 
that no woman who married a soldier after that date, and be- 
came his widow, should be entitled to a pension, unless it could 
be shown that he died from some wound or disease received by 
him in the line of his duty asa soldier. The theory upon which 
this restriction was placed in the act of 1890 was that women 
would become the wives of old soldiers for the sole purpose of 
obtaining pensions upon the death of their husbands, This act 
of 1890 also provided that if a widow of a soldier should re- 
marry after the death of her former husband, she thereby sur- 
rendered whatever pension that may have been given her under 
the provision of that act, and this restriction was put in that 
bill upon the theory that her second, or subsequent husband, 
should be charged with the duty of her maintenance through 
life and of providing her with means of support after his 
decease. If there ever were reasons for these restrictions, or 
either of them, it seems to me that it is now high time that they 
should be removed. 

There are hundreds and thousands of Union soldiers who 
became widowers after 1890 who were at the time in the very 
prime of their life. There were also hundreds and thousands 
of the widows of soldiers, who became widows after the law of 
1890, who were in their prime. It was the most natural thing 


in the world that these widows and these widowers should want 


to remarry. Many times the soldier widower married a soldier’s 
widow. Many times a soldier’s widow married a man who was 
not u soldier. In either event, as a price of her second betrothal 
in marriage, she surrendered the pension that she was receiving 
or was entitled to receive. 

In the lapse of 25 years many of these good women became 
widows again. With 25 years of labor and trial, and again 
widowed, they find themselves helpless, without physical strength 
to earn a livelihood, without means of support, and without rela- 
tives or friends to aid them, and with only the poorhouse to 
afford them a refuge. 

There are hundreds and thousands of women who married 
soldiers of the Union Army after 1890 who became the real 
mothers to the children of these soldiers by former marriages, 
contributing a mother's love and a mother’s care to the rearing 
of these children, and fitting them, as only a mother can fit 
them, for the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. There 
are hundreds and thousands of these women who became the 
wives of Union soldiers after 1890 who did it with no thought 
of money recompense, for they knew that they could not be 
pensioned under the then existing law, who gave years and years 
of their lives to the care and comfort of the old veterans of the 
Civil War. Each and all of these women now widowed, or who 
may hereafter become widowed, are entitled to the generous 
bounty of this Government that was made possible through the 
heroic sacrifice and devotion of their husbands. 

Women are no less patriotic than men, and their patriotism 
should receive the same recognition that is accredited men. 
And, whether it was the wife who gave her husband to become 
a soldier at the outbreak or during the Civil War, or whether 
it was the wife who became a mother to the infant children of a 
soldier of the Civil War by a former marriage, or whether it 
was the wife who cared for and ministered to the wants of her 
soldier husband during the 25 years of his decline, each and 
all as they are left in their old age helpless and alone should 
be aided by the Government, and this aid should come as a 
recognition of their womanly worth and patriotic devotion. 

At this time, when the thunder of war is being heard around 
the world and when its awful carnage is threatening our own 
fair land, and when we are appealing to the entire citizenship 
of our country to be prepared, what greater incentive can we 
offer or what brighter inducement can we hold out than to say, 
not only by words but by deeds, to the flower of this country 
that, if you enlist in your country’s cause and the fates of war 
decree that you shall not return to your fireside as the pro- 
tector and provider for those who are near and dear to you, the 
Government for which you gave your last full measure of devo- 
tion will see to it that those you left behind will not be left to 
the cold charities of a pitiless world but, on the other hand, 
they will receive some measure of support from the Govern- 
ment’s generous bounty, 

Whom do we find opposing this measure? There has been 
but one test vote on this bill. Thirty-two members of this body 


arose in opposition to its becoming a law, Thankful am I to say 
that but 1 of these 32 appeared upon the Republican side; the 
other 31 appeared upon the Democratic side. I have only pity 
for the Republican who voted against it. I have only regret for 
the Democrats who voted against it, A striking commentary 
this vote affords at this particular time. Within the week the 
Democratic Party adopted as a part of its national platform 
the following: 

We renew the declarations of recent Democratic platforms relating 
to gencrous sions for soldiers and their widows, and call attention 
to our record of performance in this particular. 

And here on this floor within a week after this fine-sounding 
declaration is adopted we behold a beautiful performunce on 
the part of the Democratic majority in this House, where 31 
of their members declare their unalterable opposition to the 
increase provided for in this measure. 

This performance, however, is in keeping with the past per- 
formance of the Democratic Party with reference to pension 
legislation, and I do not believe the assertion will be seriously 
disputed that if the survivor of the Civil War had depended 
upon a Democratic Congress giving him a pension he would 
have been pensionless for all time. While it is true that some 
pension bills have passed Democratic Congresses, it is like- 
wise true that no pension bill has ever passed by a majority of 
Democratic votes. In other words, if it had not been for the 
Republican votes, which are always practically unanimous upon 
these measures, there never would have been a single pension bill 
passed by a Congress with a Democratic majority. 

The pension act of May 11, 1912, received in this House on 
its passage 176 votes for and 76 votes against. Of these 176 
affirmative votes 109 were Republicans and only 67 of these 
affirmative votes were Democrats. Yet the House in 1912 was 
Democratic. Of the 76 votes that were cast against this measure 
every one was furnished from the Democratic side. Again, the 
Sherwood bill, when it first passed this House, was passed by a 
vote of 229, made up as follows: One Socialist, 76 Democrats, 
and 152 Republicans. There were just exactly two Republicans 
that voted for this bill for every Democrat that voted for it. 
Yet at this very time the House was almost two to one Demo- 
cratic. Against the Sherwood bill there were 93 votes; 7 of these 
were cast by Republicans and 86 by Democrats, 

Our Democratic brothers have been shedding bitter tears 
these last two or three days during the consideration of this 
bill, because, forsooth, the Republican platform adopted at 
Chicago failed to mention the subject of pensions. The Repub- 
lican Party does not have to write a declaration favoring pen- 
sions in its platform. It measures its record for the old soldier 
and his widow by deeds and not by declaration. It has been 
Republican votes in this Congress that have written every pen- 
sion law upon the statute books that was ever placed there. 
Platform declarations are idle when they are not followed up 
by action. The old soldier throughout the country knows who 
has been his friend in the past; he likewise knows upon whom 
he can depend in the future, and he would rather have the record 
of deeds done in pension legislation by the Republican Party 
than all the high-sounding phrases that can be coined by this 
or any other Democratic administration as to what they will do 
in his behalf. 

I sincerely hope that the time may come when our entire 
country, through its Representatives in this body, will be of one 
mind upon this question of caring for the old soldier and his de- 
pendents and when there will be no one to raise his voice in 
opposition to the discharge of this sacred duty. 


Widows’ Pension Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM A. CULLOP, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN rae House or Representatives, 
Monday, June 19, 1916. 


Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I am glad to have the opportu- 
nity of voting for this measure. Its passage by this Congress 
will be hailed with delight by thousands of people in this great 
country who belieye in doing justice to a most worthy class of 
citizens. 

We live in the greatest, the richest, and most powerful coun- 
try in the world; its possibilities no man can approximate; its 
boundless resources are too great for estimate by the statisti- 
cian; and the genius of our people has no superior on the face 
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of the earth. Our capacities are expanded year by year by the 
unconquerable spirit of our people, until now we lead the world 
in production and furnish the example for the other nations to 
imitate in all the conquests of efvil life which make a people 
truly great. 

We honor the defenders of our country and recognize their 
patriotic services rendered when perils threatened our national 
existence. The heroic services of the men who preserved our 
country when disunion was imminent we recognized as the 
greatest benefaction bestowed upon our people, and we cherish 
it as one of the greatest heritages of posterity. 

Their sacrifice, their courage, their heroism, records the most 
glorious examples ever emblazoned upon the pages of history. 
They earned not only our gratitude but their own immortality. 
They rescued our Government from the pitfall of dismember- 
ment and gave opportunity for us to unfold the wonderful possi- 
bilities which have made us the envy of the world. They for- 
ever buried the hope for the dissolution of the union of the 
States and reared the banner of liberty so high that the hand of 
treason can never touch nor tarnish it. 

The men who bared their breasts to the pitiless lead of a 
courageous enemy deserve the praise and generosity of a grate- 
ful people who appreciate their patriotic services. They made 
patriotism mean something and proclaimed to all the world the 
Union of the States is and shall be indivisible. 

This great Nation, by far the richest in the world, must not 
and will not be parsimonious with them. It must and does 
declare to the world its recognition of their achievements, the 
result of which is beyond the computation of the finite mind. 

An undivided country, a united people, an imperishable union, 
marching onward and leading the nations of the world in work- 
ing out the destiny of the human race are the fruits of their 
imperishable victories. 

Good women made great sacrifices and bore burdens that 
tested human fortitude when they surrendered their loved ones 
to the country’s call, when they turned from womanly duties to 
men’s toil; when they nursed the sick and wounded, cared for 
the broken in health, the crippled carried from battle fields, and 
fed the hungry. Gratitude demands and patriotism requires. 
that we make substantial provision for them to lighten their 
burdens as they travel onward to the gaping tomb which awaits 
to receive them. Justice and humanity demand that the pen- 
sions of widows over 70 years of age be increased from $12 to $20: 
per month, and that the marriage embargo of 1890 be repealed 
and the later date of 1905 be substituted therefor. The liberty- 
loving people of this great Nation will commend this measure 
and approve its early enactment into law. 

Out of the bounty of our boundless resources we should show 
our appreciation and bestow our testimonial for their sacrifice, 
their loyalty, and their patriotism. Their interest in the pres- 
ervation of the Union by the care of those who survived the bat- 
tles waged when its life was in the balance deserves generous 
recognition at the hands of a grateful people who are the re- 
eipients of a princely heritage as the result of the victories won. 

Our Nation has been more generous in this regard than any 
other in the world, and for this reason it has cultivated and 
stimulated the spirit of patriotism, which is stronger and more 
earnest here than ean be found elsewhere, travel the world 
over. 

Because of this policy, if an assault be made on our flag. 
more volunteers from the civil walks of life would freely re- 
spond to repel the attack than for a similar purpose in any 
other nation in the world. 

We rejoice in this fact; we encourage the thought because it 
is a distinguishing trait in which every true American takes 
pride and to which he can point with pardonable exultation. 
Streaming from every parapet in this great country, from ocean 
to ocean, from the Lakes to the Gulf, we see the flag of this 
Republic, with its stripes of white and red and its starry field 
of blue, representing the sisterhood of 48 States, containing a 
population of more than 100,000,000 people, who rejoice as one 
man over the triumphs of these gallant men in the days when 
the life of the Nation was in peril. It is most fitting, therefore, 
that we offer substantial recognition as the evidence of our sin- 
cere appreciation of their unselfish services. 

From the foundation of our Government down to the present 
time we have paid approximately in pensions $5,000,000,000. A 
far greater sum than that paid by any other Government, but 
it has been money well spent—money paid as an inspiration to 
patriotism, cheerfully expended by the gratitude of a liberty- 
loving people. It has inspired patriotism and made the citizen 
know that when he offers his life as a sacrifice in defense of his 
country the people will appreciate his patriotism; that a grate- 
ful Government will recognize his services and reward his 
courage. 


This policy has fortunately saved this country from the ex- 
pense of a large standing army, discouraged the spirit of mili- 
tarism, which has been the bane of European countries, where 
military chieftains brood over battle fields and widows and 
orphans protest in vain. It has cultivated the spirit of pa- 
triotism in every citizen in the land, who stands ever ready to 
take up arms in defense of his country and do battle for its 
preservation, and when peace is restored to return to the civil 
walks of life and follow their pursuits. Aye, this policy has its 
reward, a most glorious reward, one that inures to the promo- 
tion of the common welfare of the greatest Republic in all the 
tide of time, a policy that assures the perpetuity of our Nation, 
the greatest in the world. 


Widows’ Pensions. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM A. AYRBS, 


OF KANSAS, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 19, 1916. 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I am heartily in favor of this bill. 
While this Congress has been very liberal indeed in granting 
pensions, and I feel that no just complaint can be made that 
it has in any sense been penurious, and, so far as I am concerned, 
it can not be too liberal. 

I believe in pensions; I believe in protecting in every way pos- 
sible those who protected and defended the Nation whenever 
necessary. I have voted for every pension bill so far that has 
come up for passage in this session, both general and private, 
including the allowance. of pensions for the widows of the 
Spanish-American War veterans, also the old Indian fighters, 
and for increases reported by this committee, I did it because I 
thought it right. 

I think this bill, which provides for the widows of the sol- 
diers of the Civil War, is a good and wise act and in keeping 
with the feelings of the American people on such matters. 

This bill increases the pension of a widow who was the law- 
ful wife of a soldier during the Civil War from $12 to $20 per 
month, and it also provides for $20 per month to all Civil War 
widows who are now on the pension rolls or may be hereafter 
placed on the pension rolls. I do not believe that any fair- 
minded man ean say other than that this is just and equitable. 
It was many years after the close of the Civil War before the 
widow of the old veteran was placed upon a pensionable basis 
or given a pensionable status. I have never felt that this was 
an act or an oversight that we could be particularly proud of, 
for it has always seemed to me, or at least ever since I have 
been old enough to investigate such matters, that the widow of 
the man who risked his life for the protection and preservation 
of the Nation was entitled to some consideration and recognition 
at the hands of the Government when she is left upon her own 
resources, In thousands of cases she has been left prematurely 
upon her own resources, because of the broken health of the 
husband caused by such service. 

The committee having charge of this bill has wisely said that 
$20 per month for a widow who is 70 years of age means less 
than $12 per month for younger women who are stil! able to work 
and support themselves. Under the law as it now. exists, a 
widow who may have married again is dropped from the pension 
rolls. She may have made a wise choice in her second mar- 
riage and married a most exemplary citizen, but not possessed 
with much of this world’s goods. Death may again visit her 
domicile; she is the widow of a civilian, not a soldier. Al- 
though she may be destitute, she is deprived of the small annuity 
allowed her as the widow of her soldier husband. She may have 
made an unwise choice in her second marriage, for we must 
admit that all men are not model husbands. A divorce from her 
second husband would not restore her to her former status of 
a pensioner under the present law, but this bill makes provi- 
sion that in case of a remarriage, upon the death of her second 
husband she is restored to her former rights as the widow of the 
soldier husband; also, where the unfortunate widow marries 
the second time and is divorced upon her own application, she 
Is restored to her former status under the provisions of this bill. 
This is just and equitable, 

Mr. Speaker, there has been a great deal said about the act of 
1890, which provides that no widow who had married a soldier 
after June 27, 1890, was entitled to a pension. There were prob- 
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ably at that time good reasons to be assigned why it was neces- 
sary to pass that act. I do not care to discuss that, because so 
far as I am concerned it is past history, That was 26 years ago 
this month, and as 1 have said that the reasons for passing it 
in that form might have been good and they might not have been. 
Every Congressman knows that many special acts haye been 
passed during the past few years for widows who were married 
since the passage of that Iaw. 

This bill raises the marriage limit 15 years, or until June 27, 
1905. I am glad to support a measure which raises the limit 
or the date nearer our own time. 

The Nation has come to believe that it owes much to these 
women for their self-sacrifice; that no longer should they be 
looked upon as objects of charity. It is a debt of gratitude that 
we owe them, and we are doing but our duty when we make such 
provision as this bill contains for their old age. 

That it will take a little more revenue to meet this increased 
expense there is no doubt, but as the committee has well said: 


It will certainly cost much less than a battleship and is the sort of 
preparedness that would be worth many times its cost should a crisis 
occur, All patriotic men will enlist more 8 in defense of their 
country when they have the assurance that if death overtakes them their 
widows wiil be generously cared for by a grateful Government. It is 
the wife and the mother who sets the light in the window and ae 
tiently and anxiously awaits the return of her weary and broken-in- 
health husband, who, leaving all that is dear behind, went forth to 
defend the old flag and the Nation’s honor with his life's blood. It is 
the wife who gives birth to all of the soldiers and heroes of the past, 
the present, and the future. It is the wife who gently ministers in 
loving tenderness to the old comrade when the dread messenger stalks 
into the humble home and bears away her companion and support, 
leaving her grief stricken, desolate, and alone. he then has no one 
to turn to for succor and relief except the great Government her loved 
one served most faithfully and loyally. This bill seeks to attest in a 
small degree the titude of a rich and mighty Nation for the frail 
old woman left behind.” 


I hope this measure will pass this session of Congress and 
become the law. 


Widows’ Pensions. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ISAAC BACHARACH, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
* Monday, June 19, 1916. 


Mr. BACHARACH. Mr. Speaker, the debt of gratitude which 
this great country of ours owes to the “ Boys in Blue,” who, 
when duty called, left every comfort and happiness of home and 
community to take up the dangers and rigors of war that the 
Union might be saved, is seconded only by the benign recog- 
nition which she owes to the mothers, wives, and sweethearts of 
those gallant men, who have since become their widows, many 
of them who are now too old to longer perform labors which 
will help in their support in their twilight of life, and who— 
and justly so—are too proud to beg. 

These good woinen shared equally in the heat and burdens 
of those days that so sorely tried men’s souls. Many of them 
were left at home to care not only for themselves but for their 
children, and they were forced to take up the duties of sup- 
porting their homes where their fathers, husbands, and sons 
had left off to answer the call to arms; and by their vigorous 
energy and untiring efforts they were able to keep up their 
homes during that mad struggle for existence and the trying 
times that followed. 

The bill provides that the sum of $20 per month shall be paid 
to the widow of any officer or enlisted man in the Army or Navy 
who was his lawful widow during his service, and that the rate 
of pension for a widow who has reached or shall hereafter reach 
the age of 70 years shall be $20 per month. 

It provides further that any widow whose name has been on 
the pension roll, and whose name has been dropped by reason 
of her remarriage to another person, who has since died, shall 
be entitled to have her name again placed on the pension roll ar 
the rate she was formerly pensioned, unless she is entitled to a 
greater amount under section 1 of the act. And this provision 
is extended to those widows whose husbands died of wounds, 
injuries or disease incurred during the period of their military 
or naval service, but who were deprived of pension under the 
act of March 3, 1865, because of their failure to draw pension by 
reason of their remarriage. 

The bill provides also that any widow who married a veteran 
soldier or sailor prior to June 27, 1905, shall have title to pension, 
to commence from the date of filing of application, after the 
passage of this act. Heretofore the widow of a soldier or sailor 


who married the said soldier or sailor subsequent to 1890 was not 
entitled to a pension under the act of 1908. This provision takes 
care of those good women who married Civil War veterans at a 
time when they were in need of the sympathetic care and kindly 
ministrations of a loving wife. Many of these veterans were 
suffering from ailments directly or indirectly attributable to 
their military or naval service, but notwithstanding this these 
good women were willing to become thelr constant companions 
and to assume the responsibility and duty of caring for these old 
soldiers in their failing health until such time as they were 
called to their final reward. But because these angels of mercy 
took up these burdens at a date subsequent to the year 1890 
they were denied the right of a widow’s pension, The provision, 
therefore, gives to those good women who married soldiers or 
sailors prior to June 27, 1905, the same pensionable standing as 
the widows of all other veterans, 

I have a deep place in my heart for those good women who 
bravely sent their husbands and sons and their sweethearts to 
fight for the preservation of the Union, and who without flinch- 
ing or quailing took up their duties where they left off and 
showed themselves to be women of metal and of the greatest 
moral and physical courage. I also have great respect for those 
good women who took upon themselves in after years the respon- 
sibility of ministering and caring for those brave veterans in 
their declining years, and I am happy to know that this bill 
provides for them. 

Mr. Speaker, to support this bill is a privilege, as I believe it 
to be my duty, that is extremely pleasing to me. I hope that the 
Senate will see fit to give the bill early and favorable considera- 
tion and that it shall become a law before the close of this session 
of Congress. 


The Widows’ Pension Bill. 


REMARKS 
HON. O. W. RAMSEYER, 


OF IOWA, 
IN rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 17, 1916. 


Mr. RAMSEYER, Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, of which I have the honor to be a member, present for 
the consideration of the House a bill to increase the pensions of 
widows of soldiers and sailors of the Civil War. This bill was 
prepared with great care, and represents the unanimous judg- 
ment and sentiment of the committee. Widows of veterans of 
the Civil War did not receive any pension until 1890, and the law 
then allowed them only $8 per month. The pension for widows 
was increased in 1908 to $12. 

This bill gives $20 per month to the widow who was the wife 
of a soldier or sailor during his service in the Civil War and the 
sanie sum to a widow of a Civil War veteran who has reached 
or shall hereafter reach the age of 70 years. Another provision 
of this bill is that a soldier’s or sailor’s widow who has lost or 
shall hereafter lose her right to pension because of her mar- 
riage to another person shall, upon again being widowed, be en- 
titled to have her name restored on the pension roll. Hereto- 
fore a widow of a soldier or sailor was not entitled to a pen- 
sion if she married subsequent to June 27, 1890. Under this 
bill such a widow is entitled to pension if her marriage to the 
soldier or sailor was prior to June 27, 1905. This bill does not 
change pensions to orphans of Civil War veterans. 

This is no mere gratuity extended to the widows of the 
veterans of that great war, but the demands of justice require 
that the bill should speedily pass this Congress. We talk a 
great deal these days of preparedness. In cases of emergency 
this country has always relied on the volunteer soldiers, and 
our citizen soldiers in such times have never failed the country 
with their all of property and of life. A just and grateful 
country can best show its appreciation of such sacrifices by 
making generous provisions for the widows and orphans of 
those who offered their all in response to their country’s call. 
At this time, when young men are invited and urged to train 
themselves for any future emergency, let us assure them by 
the passage of this bill that if their lives are sacrificed in de- 
fense of our flag, their loved ones will have the protection and 
care of this great Republic. 

A further consideration should prompt us to be gencrous 
toward the widows of the veterans of the Civil War. That was 
not only the greatest war in which any citizen of the Republic 
was ever called upon to do and to dare, but up to that period was 
the greatest and bloodiest war of all times, whether judged from 
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the number of lives lost or from the loss of money and property. 
Speaking of the magnitude of that war I desire to quote to you 
Gen. Joe Wheeler, who fought on the side of the Southern Con- 
federacy and who for many years was a distinguished and hon- 
ored Member of this House, but he also, who when our country’s 
call came for volunteers to relieve the oppressed in Cuba, was 
among the first to offer his services to President McKinley. 

Gen. Joe Wheeler says: 

Take the killed and wounded in all the battles of the French and 
Indian war, take the a te killed and wounded in the War of 1812, 
take the a — grea killed and wounded in the Mexican War, take the 
aggregate killed and wounded in all our wars with the Indians and they 


amount to less than the killed and wounded in Grant's army in the 
struggle from the Wilderness to Spotsylvania. The killed and wounded 


of the Federal Army in six out of nearly a thousand severely contested 
struggles during the four years of war is as follows: 


11, 426 
Gettysburg TE EAA AOS LORETO rm RELL 16, 426 
Wilderness to Spotsylvania__........_.....___..........-_.. 24, 481 

In the battle of Marengo the French lost in killed and 
wounded, 4,700; the Austrians, 6,475. In the battle of Hohen- 
linden the French loss in killed and wounded was 2.200, the 
Austrian loss was 5,000; at Waterloo Wellington lost 9,061 in 
killed and wounded, Bliicher lost 5,618, making a total loss of 
the allies, 14,674. By comparison we see that in the greatest of 
battles fought on European soil the loss was nearly 2,000 less 
than the loss at Gettysburg, and nearly 10,000 less than the loss 
of the Federal Army at the Wilderness and Spotsylvania, 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I desire to incorporate in the 
Recorp certain tables furnished by the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, showing the liberal attitude of our Government in pen- 
sions toward the veterans of all our wars: 


The following table, furnished by the Commissioner of Pensions, 
shows the amounts paid by the Government in pensions to soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, their widows, minor children, and dependent 
relatives, on account of military and naval service since the foundation 
of the Republic: 
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War of the Revdlution (estimated $70, 000, 000. 0 
War of 1812 (service pension 5, 972. 895. 
Indian wars (service pension) ENIT ——— 13, 315, 227. 19 
War with Mexico (service pension) 49, 618, 948. 68 
An ee — . — 4, 614, 643, 267. 43 
War with Spain and Philippine insurrection , 944, 441. 84 
Regular Establishment ~ — SARS 35, 472, 408. 77 
EDITO OT eee A ee Ss SS aaa 16, 508, 447. 41 
/ TTT ia = Sy Sig BEE, OTe OS 
The foll table, also compiled from the annual reports of the 


Commissioner of P ons, shows the number of pensioners on the roll, 


the annual value of pensions, the disbursements on account of 5 
the number of n filed, and the number of origina 
claims allowed each fi year from 187b to 1915, inclusive: 


1870. 7 . 242,755 | $25,493,742. 15 2, 684, 428.92 57,118] 31,345 
1880. 250,802 | 25,917,503. 60 50,639,229.08 | 141,466] 19545 
1881. 268,830 | 28, 759, 507. 4 | 50,583,405.35 | 31,116 27,854 
1882. 285,697 | 29,341,1)1.02 | 54,313,172.05 | 40.839 27.661 
1883. 308,653 | 32,245, 192.43 C., 427,578.81 48,778] 38.162 
1884. 322,758 | 34, 456,600.35 | 57,912, 387.47 | 41,788] 34,102 
1885 $45,125 | 38,999,985.23 | 65,171,937.12 | 40,918] 35.767 
365,783 | 44,703,027.44 | 64,001,142.90 | 40.895 | 40,857 

405,007 | 52,524,641.22 | 73,752,9907.08 | 72,465] 55,194 

452,557 | 56.707, 223.92 | 78,950, 50L 67 75,726 00,252 

459,725 | 64,246, 552.33 S. 842, 720. 58 4,220 1,021 

537.944 | 72,052, 143, 49 | 108,08, 250. 30] 105,044 | 88.637 

676, 160 | 8, 247, 200. 20117, 812, 60. 20 603,941 | 158,486 

876,068 | 118,879,867. 24 | 130, 394, 147. 11 240,633] 224,047 

503. 966,012 | 130,510, 179.34 158, 200, 637.94 | 119/301 | 121,639 
5 969, 544 | 130, 120,863.00 130, 880, 72.17 57,141] 39,085 
N ie ian mm 

: 976,014 | 129, 795, 428.00 | 139, 949,717.35 | 60,585 | 50,101 

x 998; 714 | 130, 968; 485.00 | 144, 651,870.80 | 48,732] 52'648 
1509.. 991,519 131,617, 501.00 | 138, 355,052.95 | 53,881] 37,077 
1900.. 903,529 | 131, 534, 544.00 | 138,462, 130.65 51,94] 40,645 
1801 907,735 | 131, 568, 216.00 138, 561, 48.81] 58,373] 44,808 
1602. 990; 440 132, 152, 809.00 | 137, 504,207.99 | 47,905] 40,173 
1903. 996, 545 | 133,029;090.00 | 137, 780, 884. 71 521325] 40,136 
1904. 994, 762 | 134, 130, 203.00 | 141, 003, 571.00 55, 704 44,298 
1905. 136, 745, 295.00 | 141, 142, 861. 33 52, 841 50,027 
FY ERROR EEN 985,971 | 136, 237, 749.00 | 139.00, 288.25 37,212] 4,974 
1907. 140, 850, 880.80 | 138, 155, 412.48 | 43619] 29,945 
1908. 159, 495, 701.00 | 153, 093, 088.27 46,619 37,094 
1909. 160, 652, 870.32 | 101, 973,703.50 25,789 | 43,033 
1910. 158, 332, 391.82 | 159, 974,056.08 31,777 28, 027 
1911. „884, 237.80 | 157,325, 100. 35 30, 601 25, 519 
C 151, 558, 141.40 | 152, 988, 105.22 27, 692 22, 777 
1913... 171, 490, 784.82 | 174,171,660.80 | 27 856 19, 346 
1914.. 160,440, 333.28 | 172, 417,546.20 | 33.869 | 19.287 
WAGs) ootas esus Ben 161, 172, 441. 78 | 165,518,266.14 | 28,110] 17,112 


1 Does not include 
under “general law,” formerly carried on 


72 peasioners, class, “ Brothers, s 
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The veterans of our Civil War are rapidly passing from our 
midst. They lived during—yea, they made—a great epoch of 
our country’s history. The following table shows the loss and 
percentage of loss to the pension roll by death of Civil War sol- 
dier pensioners from the year 1911 to 1915, inclusive: 

Losses to pension roll, 1911 to 1915, 


There has been objection to the bill on account of the cost. 
This objection has been completely answered in the committee’s 
report, in the following language: 


occur. 


It is 
all hg soldiers and heroes of the past, 


loving tenderness to the old comrades when the messen stalks 
into She humble home and bears away her com on and support, 
leaving her grief stricken, desolate, and alone. o then has no one 


to turn to for succor and relief except the great Government her loved 
one served most faithfully and loyally. This bill seeks to attest in a 
small degree the gratitude of a rich and mighty Nation for the frail 
old woman left behind. 


Mr. Speaker, this bill should pass. I hope there will not be 
a vote in opposition. In conclusion I wish to quote you the elos- 
ing paragraph of Lincoln’s second inaugural address, It is as 
true and applicable to-day as it was when it was first uttered 
on March 4, 1865: 

With malice toward none, with charity for all, with firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the work 
we are in, to bind op. the Nation's wounds, to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle, and for his widow and his orphan, to do all 


which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among our- 
selves and with all nations, 


Widows’ Pension Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FINLY H. GRAY, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 19, 1916. 


Mr, GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, this Nation will not 
have discharged its just obligations to its defenders until this 
bill providing for the further relief of the widows of the vet- 
erans of the Civil War and the bill already passed by the House 
and now pending in the Senate, granting a pension to the 
widows of the soldiers of the Spanish-American War and their 
minor children, shall have béen enacted into laws. 

Whatever may have been the justification for the law passed 
26 years ago, denying a pension to widows who were married to 
soldiers after January 27, 1890, no reason can now be shown for 
its continuance. The surviving soldiers of the Civil War have 
long passed from the strength of manhood to the feebleness of 
their declining years. They have laid down the sword to rest 
upon the supporting staff in the sunset of life. The firm, reso- 
lute steps of vigorous youth have given way to the faltering 
tread of advancing years. The ravages of time have reopened 
the wounds of battle, and the infirmities of age have aggravated 
disease and disability, brought on by hardship and 

The woman who has lived with the soldier during all this 
declining years, and faithfully nursed him, cared for him, at- 
tended him through disease, the infirmities of old age, and the 
trials of his helpless dependency, has performed a duty as 
patriotic as the soldier upon the field of battle, and for which 
she is deserving of a pension as a just reward for faithful 
service to her country. , 

The constant care, the patient attention, the devotion of years 
in attending these soldiers who have become helpless and de- 
pendent from wounds and disabilities, aggravated by old age 
and advancing years, are services which can not be measured 


in money or compensated for by a pension. A debt of gratitude 
will still be remaining. 

The soldiers in the time of their health, in the vigor of their 
young manhood, at great sacrifice to their families as well as 
themselves, have given their services and the best of their lives 
to. their country, and by reason of wounds and of disabilities 
resulting from hardship and exposure, they have been dis- 
abled from providing for those dependent upon them in their 
okl age, and for their support after they are gone. The pay 
of soldiers is merely nominal and in no way commensurate with 
the value of the service performed. Pensions are, in a way, 
deferred payments in discharge of the obligations of the Govern- 
ment to its defenders, and distributed to meet the wants and 
needs of soldiers in their dependent and declining years. 

Pensions are not only granted to soldiers for their own sup- 
port in the days of their impairment and old age, but are, as 
well, for the support of their families and those dependent 
upon them. Every reason that exists for a pension to soldiers 
exists for a pension to their widows who are left the bread- 
winners after the soldiers have gone. While the soldier lives, 
he may be able with his own labor to contribute to the support 
of his family and those dependent upon him, but after he is 
gone his mite is withdrawn. The widow and her family must 
still live, and even with the same pension paid to the soldier 
the widow is left more dependent than before. The soldier's 
pension should be substantially continued to the widow instead 
of cut off or reduced. 

But there is another and a higher consideration due to woman 
than support as a widow. She is entitled to a pension in her 
own right for heroic and patriotic service in the hour of her 
country’s need. The woman who remains at home to care for 
the soldier’s family and to take his place to fight the battles of 
life for those dependent upon him, has performed a duty as 
brave and courageous as ever a soldier who won the honor of 
his country upon the field of battle. The woman at home who 
weeps in silence, while cheering the soldier on to victory, has 
served the country as bravely in war as ever its heroic defenders 
in arms. But the poet has already told my story of the heroism 
of woman and her service to her country: 

The maid who binds her warrior’s sash 


One starry teardro| 
Th 


e 
ou 
Aud tame shall never know her story, 
777 
As eber bedewed the field of glory! 


"Mid little ones who or wonder, 
And bravely ks the cheering word, 
hat t her be rent asunder, 


Was poured upon the field of battle! 
The mother who conceals her grief 

While to her breast her son she presses, 
Then breathes a few brave words and brief, 

Kissing the patriot brow she blesses, 
With no one but her secret God 

To know the n that weighs upon her, 
Sheds holy blood as e'er the sod 

Recelved on freedom's field of honor! 


Woman Suffrage. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. EVANS, 


OF MONTANA, 
In rax Housse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 22, 1916. 


Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following statement made 
by me before the Judiciary Committee June 1, 1916, in advocacy 
of the adoption of a Federal amendment for equal suffrage. 

Statement made before the Judiciary Committee is as follows: 

“Mr. Evans. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the question of woman suffrage in my State has come along so 
rapidly that possibly my vision has been warped a little bit on 
what ought to be done on the subject. When the matter first 
came before our people years ago it was looked on as a good deal 
of a joke. In the assembly at that time the proposition got 2 
votes out of 150, or maybe 100; two years afterwards the matter 
came back to the legislature and it lacked only two votes of hay- 
ing 2 majority; two years afterwards the matter came back to 
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the legislature and it got all but two votes in the legislature. 
In a period of six years the whole public sentiment of that State 
had been changed on that question. 

“Mr, Netson. How do you account for that remarkable change 
in such a short time? 

“Mr. Evans. We have a lot of active women there—local 
women, fine, upstanding women; and we had some bad politics 
in the State—and we believed that possibly if we got good women 
voting there it would clarify our polities, and it did, particularly 
in local matters, questions of morality, and so on. 

“Mr. Caraway. Do you not think it is a slander on the men 
of your State to say that they were so morally bad that they had 
to bring the women in to clarify and purify the polities of the 
State? 

Mr. Evans. I do not think it is a slander; no. 

“Mr, Caraway, It certainly is not a good advertisement for 
them. 

“Mr. Evans. I do not know what the conditions are in your 
State, but if you know anything about politics you know that 
sometimes in local matters there are influences at work which 
control the election of all the minor offices, the so-called immoral 
interests and the other interests that surround them. It was 
the women who put those people out of control of such affairs. 

“Mr. Caraway. Your proposition is that you needed the 
women to put a certain class of people out of control? 

“Mr, Evans. We did need the women to help us do that, yes; 
and much good has resulted from the fact that women have 
suffrage in our State. 

“Mr. WIIIAus. Do you not think that women are stronger 
on all moral questions than the men? 

“Mr. Evans. I think so; yes. 

“The CHamMan. Everybody knows that the larger percentage 
of the women is good. 

“Mr. Evans. I am willing to confess that is true, In my 
State no political party ever adopted a platform for woman 
suffrage until four years ago. In the Democratic convention, 
the first convention in which we had a contest over it, I was 
for suffrage. I would like to have you pardon the use of the 
personal pronoun, but I made a fight on the floor of the conven- 
tion for it and had the convention adopt a platform for woman 
suffrage, and every convention in the State immediately fol- 
lowed. They knew they had to if they met with any success. 
They did follow, so that we out there are for woman suffrage; 
every single platform has included it. As I have told you, it 
got every vote but two in the legislature; we then submitted it 
ir the people and the amendment carried overwhelmingly last 


“Mr. Canaway. I can not understand why it was necessary 
to have the women help purify politics if such an overwhelming 
majority of the men were susceptible to this influence. Why 
could not the men have purified politics without the interfer- 
ence of the women? 

“Mr. Evans. Well, it was the result of the development of 
that sentiment and because I think we were making some prog- 
ress in the Northwest. I do not know about other sections of 
the country, but I know we are progressing out there. The sug- 
gestion has been made that this has been made the subject of 
party politics, and some of us feel some little resentment toward 
somebody who comes out and makes a fight against those of us 
who have been in favor of woman suffrage simply because we 
are members of the Democratic Party. If you will pardon the 
use of the personal pronoun, let me say again that I made a 
fight in the convention for the carrying of this proposition in 
the platform, and my colleague, Mr. Stout, who is with me, 
introduced the resolution in the legislature that carried the 
constitutional amendment. So the two of us have had some- 
thing to do with the granting of woman suffrage in Montana. 
Now, they tell me that some of the members of the Congres- 
sional Union are against me, and in that connection I am re- 
minded of a story told about an Irishman who was captured by 
Indians in the early days. They tied the Irishman up to a tree, 
danced war dances around him, jabbed knives into him and 
drank his blood. The Irishman finally said, ‘I do not give a 
blankety-blank about your kiyiing,. but I do not like to be stuck 
for the drinks every time.’ 

“It seems to me that if a few women are going to make fights 
against members of the Democratic Party, they are not going 
to meet with much success, or if they make fights against mem- 
bers of any other party. The majority of the women are going 
te vote for those men who will best serve their country, the 
United States of America, and they are not so very much con- 
cerned with anything else, no matter what party the man may 
represent. I can appreciate that some of the gentlemen from 
southern districts have territerial conditions that are not like 
ours and they may not want this matter. However, I am con- 
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fident it is a matter that should be passed. I think we want to 
be fair with ourselves and with our country, and for one I am 
in favor of reporting the resolution, and as long as I am here I 
shall continue to urge a vote on the proposition and will keep 
working to that end until it becomes a law.” 


Efficiency of the Department of Commerce. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD OLNEY, 2p, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 22, 1916. 


Mr, OLNEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Rrecorp I wish to insert the following 


letters and papers pertaining to the efficiency in the Department 
of Commerce: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE Secretary, 
Washington, June 13, 1916, 
Hon. RICHARD OLNEY, 2d, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran CONGRESSMAN : On June 6 Hon. JOHN J. Rocers, of Massa- 
chusetts, caused to be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pa 
9300, certain remarks, in which he reflected very severely on the 
commercial attaché service of this department. The inclosed article, 
which was printed in the Annalist for March 6, will give the facts. 

I wish you would read so much of Rocers’s statement as refers to 
this subject—it is but brief—and perhaps you will see your way to 
zenna Fe it, using the material herein. 

y chief purpose, however, is to hand you copy of letter sent by 
me to Mr. Rocers on the 12th, and to suggest that if you do see fit 
to take the matter up, possibly you can have my letter to him inserted 
in the Recoxp. There have been few worse cases of absolute mis- 
representations than Mr. Rocers’s speech, so far as it relates to the 
commercial attachés, and it would be very simple for you to knock it 
out and show up the complete untruthfulness of what he says. 

Yours, very truly, 
WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, Secretary. 


Juxe 12, 1916. 
Hon, JOHN J. ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I have read’ with deep interest your re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 6 referring to the service 
of commercial attachés conducted by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce of this Bsa opting Your information seems so wide, 
so varied, and so far exceeds that which I possess that I trust I may 
be pardoned for addressing you in the public interest some questions to 
which I bee your direct and categorical replies: 

(1) Kindly say exactly in what ways do “these 10 men (commercial 
attachés) hinder the work of the consuls." Kindly give one or more 
instances in which any commercial attaché has hindered the work of 
any consul. No such case has ever been reported to the department ; 
rather the reverse, 

(2) Kindly give citations of time and place showing “repeated cases 
where a commercial attaché would ask a consul to collect information 
for him bearing upon a certain subject.“ and state the actual cases 
wherein “the attaché, without giving any credit whatever to the con- 
sul, would forward the information to the Department of Commerce 
and it would be blazoned forth to the country with a great hurrah,” 

(3) Kindly say what consuls and where have “ notified the attachés 
that they no longer could do their own work and that of the attaché 
as well.” Please name the consul or attaché concerned. In view of 
the publicity given the statement by you doubtless your informant on 
this alleged matter will probably not object to our knowing his name. 
Kindly transmit it to me, that the matter may have closer inquiry. 
No such case has ever come to my knowledge save through your lips, 

(4) Please name the attachés who “ were selected for political rea- 
sons,” and kindly say on whose authority the statement E made. 

(3) You are invited to name the attachés who “had no apparent 
qualifications for the task to which they are assigned.“ How do you 
know this? What qualifications do you suggest for a commercial 
attaché, and which of these qualifications are not required by this de- 
partment? Have you read the examination papers showing what is 
required from an attaché? 

(6) Name the attachés who are not able to speak “the tongue of 
the country“ to which they were sent or a language current in com- 
mercial circles therein, Is there one such? On whose authority do 
you say“ ee even of the tongue of the country were apparently 
not deemed essentials to appointment”? ‘The reverse is true. The 
facts were aynilable to you. Please give particulars and details to 


justify your statement. 

2 n What authority do you say the commercial attachés “ have 
no official standing abroad“? All the attachés are accredited through 
the Department of State and by a ruling of that department rank 
after the first secretary of the em or legation. ‘The facts are 
available and sre the reverse of your statement. 

(8) Kindly state a case to verify your statement that any “ foreign 
government can not understand why they are in the country at all.” 
To what government do you refer? If you prefer not to mention any 

overnment, kindly state the source of your authority, that inquiry may 


made, 

(9) Under foreign governments is it always “the practice" to place 
the commercial attaché service under the direction of the foreign min- 
istry? Your alleged information seems so complete that I ask you to 
kindly tell me what other countries have commercial attachés, and how 
many and how controlled, 


(10) What did the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
determine with reference to the commercial attaché service? F 

(11) What did the national foreign trade council, from whom you 
quote, N about the commercial attaché service? 

(12) hat did the American Manufacturers“ Export Association say 
about the commercial attaché service? 

(13) What special and direct service to a large manufacturer in 
your own city was rendered by a commercial attaché and publicly 
acknowledged by the manufacturer? 

_ I hope you will not be too busy to answer fully the questions asked. 
You are invited, nay, you are respectfully challenged, to publicly state 
the truth, and the whole truth, respecting what the commercial attaché 
service has accomplished. The facts are open for all the world to know, 
and are available to you as a public man. Tell them without fear 
and favor. I bed or to do so not only because there is nothing in 
them to be concealed but because the business world has the right to 
know what has been done for them and how it has been done. The 
record is one of which this department and the country has just reason 
to be proud and your attack upon it is most welcome as affording a 
basis for bringing the truth to light. 2 
Yours, very truly, 
WILIAM C. REDFIELD, Secretary. 


WHERE GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS MEET. 


{Article by Hon. William C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce, in the 
Annalist, New York, Morday, Mar. 6, 1916.] 


Six lines are printed in the form of a “Trade opportunity“ in the 
daily Commerce Reports, and new orders from a Portuguese firm come 
to American producers aggregating over $100,000. 

A suggestion is made by a commercial attaché to a European monarch, 
and a preferential tax working against America is removed and orders 
for many thousand tons of coal follow. A new market has thus been 


pened. 

In Sonth America a commercial attaché coo tes with large Ameri- 
can interests, and a new sme!ting industry brought to the United 
States. By it credits are opened here permitting foreign purchases 
heretofore impossible. 

In Asia a commercial attaché cooperates with an American salesman, 
and orders for the machinery equipment of two cotton mills result. 

A department circular brings to a southern city a large order for hos- 
pital equipment from Her Majesty Queen Olga of Greece. 

The facilities of the service in New York are put at the disposal of a 
visiting Russian buyer, who places an order for 40,000 bales of cotton 
per annum for five years. 

An Australian buyer landing on our west coast is met by salesmen on 
his arrival through the advance action of the service; he buys double 
the amount he had expected to purchase in America. 

Information gained in Central America through a traveling “ special 
agent” provides new sources of logwood supply for an American in- 
dustry requiring that product. 

‘These incidents represent in different ways some results of the various 
activities of the department's service. They are not complete, for the 
illustrations could be indefinitely multiplied, but they are typical of the 
results which the work of the department secures. 

The operations of the Department of Commerce in advancing Ameri- 
can trade may be classified as direct and indirect. In the former are 
those services whose work immediately promotes commerce and industry. 
The latter inciudes the services which assist and safeguard the commer- 
cial operations which the other services enhance. In the former class 
may be reckoned the Bureau of 9 and Domestie Commerce, the 
Bureau of Standards, the Bureau of Fisheries; in the latter class the 
Lighthouse Service,- the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Navigation 
Service (which includes the Radio Service), the Steamboat-Inspection 

vice, and the Bureau of the Census. 

The services which work for the direct advance of commerce may 
themselves be divided into these which are party promotive and those 
which operate through research. The latter lay foundations for industry 
and trade. The former develop the work upon these foundations. 


PROMOTIVE WORK, 


Taking first the directly promotive work, in which the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce is the spearhead of the department, 
let us see how this is carried on. It operates 00 two forces 
the foreign force and the domestic one—and each s a threefold 
character—the general staff, the local units, and the traveling staff, 

Abroad the general staff consists of 10 commercial attachés, stationed 
at Petrograd, Rotterdam, Londen, Paris, Peking, Melbourne, Lima, 
Santiago, Buenos Aires, and Rio. These are trained men, familiar 
with the commercial methods of the countries to which they are as- 
signed, speaking their language or the language current in commercial 
circles therein. They are accustomed to export trade and give their 
whole time to the single duty of promoting American commerce. 

The local foreign force consists of the United States Consular Serv- 
ice, com sg i several hundred active men stationed all over the 
world. his force is under the Department of State, but works in 
cordial cooperation and in daily touch with the Department of Com- 
merce. Let those, if any there be, who think the Consular Service 
the refuge of worn-out ministers and political hacks forget this moss- 
back viewpoint and bring their judgments up to date, e Consular 
Service is alert, active, capable; every day it brings definite good to 
American business through its prep Me and earnest work. 

The foreign traveling staff of the department consists of its “ com- 
mercial agents.” These are specialists in some particular line of in- 
dustry. Being familiar with that special business as it is conducted 
at home, and having made a careful review of it before they leave, 
they go abroad and proceed from country to country ond for op- 
portunities in that line. On their return they 5° through the ranks 
of the industry here informing that rtion of our business world 
of what they have learned abroad. Officers of this special service are 
now working in India, the West Indies, South America, Japan, China, 
and South Africa. 

The domestic genera! staff of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce is at its main office in Washington. There it receives the 
information coming daily from all over the world through the sources 
above named, adds to it knowledge obtained from foreign commercial 
and technical publications, and puts this into the hands of American 
producers throughout the land. 

COOPERATION. 


The local domestic force consists of eight branch offices of this service, 
located in New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Atlanta, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, and Seattle. Each of these is in charge of a trained 
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commercial manager who maintains close relations with the commercial 
organizations thronghout the district of which his city is the center, 
and with the commercial press therein. He has in stock publications 
of the service and brings to the Jocal community al! the facilities which 
the head office has. A recent development of this part of the work Is 
the creation of “cooperating branches" in other cities than those 
where branch offices exist. The plan of cooperation provides that the 


local chamber of commerce shall establish a foreign trade bureau, in the. 


hands of a man devoting his whole time to it; that the work so carried 
on shall be open to the inspection of the officers of the Department. of 
Commerce and shall cooperate fully with the Government service. Such 
5 branches are supplied with the literature and information 
which the department has and receive and furnish information as fully 
as the braneh offices of the service itself. Under the auspices of the 
chantbers of commerce in the respective cities named these cooperative 
branches ure now operating in Cleveland, Cincinnati, Los ngeles, 
Detroit, Chattanooga, and Philadelphia. There are therefore 14 im- 
portant centers from which this local work is carried on. 

The traveling local staff of the department may be said to consist of 
the officers of the bureau and of the department, all of whom make it 
thelr practice to visit the branch offices frequently, to address com- 
mercial bodies all over the country, pointing out what the service is able 
to do, giving ene receiving suggestions as to how that service can be 

pful. The managers of the 82 5 branch offices are ex- 
cted in like manner to visit from time to time the important centers 
their own districts. 
EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


The commercial agents on their return are sent throughout the coun- 
try among the industries in whose interest they have 1 studied 
abroad to lay the results of thelr work before these ustries, as has 
been already indicated. A special officer is detailed to go throughout 
the country, meeting manufacturers in many lines for the sole purpose 
of explaining to them how to 1 export trade. 

All this is supplemented by the publication of one of the most valuable 
daily papers of its kind in the world, the dally Commerce Reports. This 
is not the old Consular and Trade Reports under another name, It is 
its child and successor, bat the child has 8 the parent, who 
would hardly recognize his offaprin It is no longer gratuitously dis- 
tribut for men place a higher value on a publication for which they 
pay. t 5,000 copies go each day to public and semipublic centers 
of information, libraries, farce: of trade, universities, and e 
with other publications. Something over 9,000 copies a day go to 
actual su bers, who Png Be eed a year for the cay 

It would be casy to fill number of The An and others with 
the letters from the subscribers to this little daily who speak of its 
value to them: 

“A manufacturing house writes that it has just delivered to a 
Russian frm $2,500 worth of merchandise, saying it cost them just 
7 cents to get the order, as the name was given them by us. A 
hosiery manufacturer writes the branch office in Atlanta that he had 
the before received an order for about a thousand dozens from 
Santo mingo, obtained through the use of our Trade Opportunities. 
To another branch office a s ber states that be has sooner or 
later secured business from about 20 per cent of the Trade portuni- 
ties published m the Commerce Reports, and that one of these has 
brought him business from India amounting to about $3,000 a month. 

“In Ohio a manufacturer says he is now eee the fourth order 
obtained from a party with whom Trade Opportunities brought bim 
into touch. The St. uis office is told that a firm in their district 
had secured a customer who had been purcha from ten to teen 
thousand dollars per 8 a ash machinery house informed 
us that our service bad put them in touch with at least five countries 
at little or no cost to . and that they were at the time of writ- 
ing working on a cable order started. our Trade Opportunities 

which cost them approximately 25 cents postage and a few 
8. 
hagen in January writes that as the 
Reports rtuni 


“The consul general at C 


result of the lication in Commerce of Trade po 

and other articles much new American trade was opened there, cover- 
such lines as canned fruit, molasses, t grass seed, 

salmon, fruits low-grade butter, flour, curtain 1 egg albumen, 

twine, leather, and dress The service does no whatever to 


Spaai supp. 

published with Commerce ese are numbered in succession, 
so that as they accumulate they can be bound into a volume for each 
separate country, which will represent our continuous commercial touch 
with that country through a series of months or years. 


COMPETITIVE GOODS. 


les of the foreigu-made 
our industries or which 
Full details of 


in the customhouse. cy were 8 exhibited in Boston. As 
this is written a collection of hardware and tools made in the markets 
of England, Holland, Russia, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Brazil, Peru, 
and Uruguay, comprising several thousand specimens, 8 b; 
the foreign catalogues, is being prepara for exhibition at the New Yo. 
office. It will be shown later In 18 or more prominent cities. Speci- 
mens of a like character are being collected in other countries, 

Business houses which ure interested in any cular market are In- 
vited to so inform the service, which reco their names and fur- 
nishes them directly with any information concerning that 
market which may come. Of course, some information reaches the serv- 
ice which is not intended for the use of our international competitors. 
It may be noted here that these same competitors Pay us the compli- 
ment of seeking to learn the knowledge we acquire. Confidential circu- 
lars are therefore sent in particular cases to all houses interested In the 
subject matter. A recent circular of this kind brought to the notice of 
our manufacturers a cablegram from a consul ‘general abroad giving 
the name and address of a foreign bager of paper. The reply to this 
circular said that an can house had, by reason of it, secured an 
order for $20,000 from the persən named in it. This branch of our 
service, like every other, is cren to any American house that wishes it. 

There thus exists at nome and abroad an efficient, trained, commer- 
sa organization, &ctive and zealous in the development of American 
usiness. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR SERVICE, 


The service is napp ts the recognition by the commercial world of 
what it has done an daily doing. Most of this work is new. Two 


ago there were no commercial attachés. Two years ago there 
branch offices, nor were there any cooperating branches. 
Commerce Reports in its present form is little over a year old. Tue 
8 tor promoting American commerce in 1909 were 840,000. 
7 stayed at the same figure in 1910 and 1911. In 1912 they rose 
to ,000, and remained sọ in 1913 and 1914. I speak in each case 
of the fiscal year ending June 30 in the years named. For the fiscal 
year 1915 the sum for promoting commerce grew to $125,000; the next 
year to $150,000. The estimate for the coming fiscal year is in the 
sum of $250,000. 

There were, of course, no appropriations for commercial attachés be- 
fore the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915, for none existed. The sum of 
$100,000 per annum has been apprinristen since, and the present esti- 
mates contemplate an addition of 10 more attachés. The ambassador 
5 9 requested one, and others are needed in different parts of 

e wor 

The service has made good, and men of all parties arge its develop- 
ment. If the current es tes of the service are allow by Congress, 
a sum will be par at the disposal of the bureau during the coming 
fiscal year which will be five times greater than it was six years ago. 

Supported with growing funds by Con: and approved by business 
opinion, this service, under the lead p of young, trained, and com- 
1 men, looks eagerly toward larger conquests for American trade. 

t believes that American industry can compete in foreign markets to 
its profit. It knows that it is so competing. It earnestly desires to 
extend those markets into other and nels and nero The demands upon 
it from American business men already s its resources to the full; 
yet it feels that the great mass of American business men hardly know 
of its existence, and that some are. to say the least, doubtful of the 
value of the service which is bringing wealth into the coffers of their 
domestic competitors. 

With a view, therefore, to spreading further among American busi- 
ness men the knowledge of the work, a conference was called during 
the early days of February of the commercial secretaries of the cham- 
bers of commerce of all cities in the United States of 150,000 popula- 
tion and over. These gentlemen were shown from the inside out every 
detail of the department's work which they could grasp in the two 
days devoted to it. The cordial sympathy with which this movement 
was „the delightful relations that were established by it, lead 
to the belief that it will mean enhanced usefulness for the department 
in its work for American commerce, 


How the Progressives Were Betrayed at Chicago. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 22, 1916. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, under leave given to extend 
my remarks, I desire to quote a recent article in a Republican 
newspaper, the Kansas City Journal, of June 20, 1916, telling 
the true story of the Progressive convention at Chicago. 

The article is as follows: 

[From the Kansas City Journal, Tuesday, June 20, 1916.] 
Butt Moose nor Rrabpr TO Yievp—Locat FOLLOWERS or ROOSEVELT 
BRAND Him as “Greatest Traitor’—Hor Snor ror ROBINS— 


DELEGATES TO NATIONAL CONVENTION TELL HOW “ FAITHFUL” WERE. 
BETRAYED, 


Delegates to the recent Pro; re national convention at Chicago 
met with the Jackson County I ive committee in the clubroom of 
the Coates House last night and explained minutely just how the steam 
roller rolled and how the loyal Progressives felt after they had been 


thoroughly fattened. 

Fifty pioneer Bull Moose adherents attended the mecting, and while 
there were a few who were willing to wait before passing judgment on 
Theodore Roosevelt, the majority of them spoke in scat terms of 
1 One speaker called him the greatest traitor in the 
world's ry.” 

Other members declared that the steam rolling at the Pro; ve 


convention in Chicago was “one of the greatest crimes in history.” 
Roosevelt was scorned, ridiculed, and condemned. A member of the 
committee openly declared that he would “ rather vote for a yellow 
dog than vote for Roosevelt.” This remark was loudly applauded. 

ng the charges launched against the men who ruled the Bull Moose 
convention at Chicago were these: 

The Chair ruled arbitrarily. Delegates outside the rin; 
to get the attention of the Chair. J. P. Fontron charged t the Chair 
recognized only those delegates who were picked for recognition. He 
said that James R. Garfield was the “patsy” for the Chair when he 
wanted to ignore a delegate. The Chair would say: “ The Chair recog- 
nizes Mr. Garfield,” although Mr. Garfield would be doing something else 
besides demanding the attention of the Chair. 
Mr. Garfield was selected as “ guy” by the chairman, he would 
have to ask on what subject he was expected to talk. In other words, 
pete Garfield, member of the inner circle, was a safe man to talk to 

e Chair, 


were unable 


In these instances, when 


T. R/S INTENTIONS DOUBTED. 


It was charged that Theodore Roosevelt and his friend George W. 
Perkins, knew that Theodore Roosevelt never had any intention of 
accepting the Progressive nomination. 

It was charged that the whole scheme between the leaders of the 
Progressives and the Republicans was a frame up to dump the Pro- 

ve rank and file. 

It was charged that Republican leaders and Charles Evans Hughes 
knew all along that Roosevelt would not accept the Progressive no: — 


tion. 


Delegates asserted that Roosevelt's telegram declining the nomination 
was received In the convention hours before adjournment and that the 
telegram was held back until a few minutes before adjournment in 


order to keep the delegates from nominating another man, 
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It was charged that Chairman Raymond Robins didn’t put the vote 
for adjournment, but in a most high-handed and wholly unwarranted 
manner slapped the gavel down on the rostrum and declared the con- 
vention adjourned. 2 

It was admitted that Gov. Hiram Johnson's nomination would prob- 
ably result in the reelection of Woodrow Wilson, but the members of 
the Progressive committee of Jackson County declared that that was 
a matter of no concern to them whatever, 

The plattorm, speakers declared, was not satisfactory to the major- 
ity of the delegates, and there were evidences on all sides that some 
one had pussy- ‘ooted with this new Progressive platform. It was not 
the at challengi human document, calling for human righ such 
as the platform er 1912. There were many things that were left out. 
There were many undesirable things that were put in. The referendum 
and recall plank of 1912 was ignored. For this platform dickering an 
accusing finger is pointed at George W. Perkins, who is generally re- 
garded as the sly fox in the whole proceedings. 

SIDETRACKED THE PARTY, 


Theodore Roosevelt was accused of having passed up the Progressive 
Tarty for the last two years. Instead of boosting his party, he devoted 
his time to talking pre ess and Americanism, and in other ways 
firti with the Republicans, 

After talking for three hours, during which time the Jackson County 
Progressives exhausted their supply of insanitary adjectives in describ- 
ing the person and the general characteristics of Theodore Roosevelt, 
€. C. Outhier offered a resolution to be forwarded to the Progressive 
national committee. Several of the coolcr heads thought that the reso- 
lution was a little too strong. 

Boi one angpes ted that the resolution shouldn’t antagonize the 
national committee, 

“Oh, give em hell,” shouted another Progressive in a disgusted tone. 
What we care for the national committee?" 

J. P. Fontron thought that it was not time to adopt such a drastic 
resolution. He said, that Roosevelt had not yet positively refused to 
accept the nomination. There was a chance that he might run, At 
this point everyone laughed. 

The Outhier resolution was read. It follows: 

“Resolved, That we indorse the principles enunciated in the platform 
adopted by the recent Chicago convention and the nomination of John 
E. Parker, of Loulsiana, for Vice President. 

“Resolved further, That we deeply deplore the conduct of the officers 
of the national convention and their advisers, which prevented the 
nomination of a candidate for President upon the declination of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt; and we call upon the national committee, at its meet- 
ing on June 26, to nominate a tried and true Progressive like Gov, 
Johnson, of California, or Hon. Vietor Murdock, of l ansas, for Presi- 
dent, and we pledge such nominee our loyal support. 

After this resolution had been read a representative asked how they 
were to know that Gov. Johnson or Victor Murdock wouldn't desert 
the party, just like Roosevelt had done, Assurances were given that 
Johnson and Murdock died game at Chicago and were on the level. 

RESOLUTION IS TONED DOWN. 

The resolution, however, was not offered. It was considered. better 
to adopt one in milder form. The resolution finally adopted follows: 

“Resolved, That we indorse the principles enunciated by the recent 
Chicago Progressive convention and the nomination of Theodore Roose- 
velt, of New York, for President and the Hon. John M. Parker, of 
Louisiana, for Vice President; and 


“Resolved further, That in the event of the declination of the nomi-_ 


nation by Col. Roosevelt, we call upon the national committee, at its 
meeting Sana 26, to nominate a true and tried Progressive like Gov. 
Hiram Johnson. of California, or Hon. Victor Murdock, of Kansas, 
for President, and we pledge such nominee our loyal support.” 

The meeting adopted the resolution 33 although a majority 
of those present believed that the first resolution should have been 
adopted. Tt was taken for granted by them that Roosevelt is not going 
to accept the Progressive nomination, and there is no use in wasting 
words over the matter. 

The hat was passed for a collection to enable the committee to tele- 
graph the resolution to John M. Parker, of Louisiana. L. A. Laughlin, 
chairman of the meeting, said that the resolution would be the means 
of comforting Mr. Parker, who, it was admitted, must feel decidedly 
uncomfortable in the present state of affairs, 

L. A. Laughlin, J. P. Fontron, C. R. Pence, and C. C. Outhier, all 
delegates to the convention, did most of the talking, although S. J. 
Williams, a pronounced Roosevelt man, John A. Kerr, another who is 
still Joyal to the colonel, and J. M. Jackson, who is emphatically op- 
posed to the colonel, did some talking, too. . O. Cardwell also ham- 
mered an attack on Roosevelt. 

While S. J. Williams was 8 Roosevelt for the things he has 
done, J. M. Jackson groaned Aie Á and finally thundered out: * Oh, 
write it in a book and let’s go on with other things.” 

Mr. Williams made the interesting statement that “ Charles Evans 
eae 7 5 German-American votes in his vest pocket, and 
that’s about all.” 

Mr. Cardwell declared that Roosevelt had stabbed the Progressives in 
the back. “ We were stabbed when we had no opportunity to defend 
ourselves,” Cardwell shouted. “‘ We got it in the neck and we might as 
well admit it.“ 

FOOL CARDWELL TWICE? NEVER! 


Cardwell asserted that the “dirty work” at the Progressive conyen- 
tion was planned at the Gary dinner of the “ Invisible Government,” 
which on that occasion had Roosevelt as a guest of honor. A man can 
fool me once,“ Cardwell: said, “but he can't do it the second time. I 
am against Roosevelt. He is a traitor.” 

C. C. Outhier declared that the steam roller at the Progressive con- 
vention rolled 2 to 1 better than the steam roller at the Republican 
convention four years ago. “And 90 per cent of the delegates,” Outhier 
continued, “ didn't wake up to the fact that they were in a steam roller 
convention until they had been rolled upon.” 

Outhier charged that the whole matter was prearranged, and that 
George W. Perkins, who controlled a telephone line to Oyster Bay, knew 
that the Progressives were being ditched all along. 

When the meeting broke up the representative Bun Moose of Jackson 
County had virtually decided that another national convention ought 
to be held and In the event of this not being practicable, then the Bull 
Moose should vote for Bull Moose electors, regardless of a beheaded 
ticket, and thus keep the party intact. s 

* Will the Progressives in other States do the same thing? was asked. 
+ Sure, they will,” was the assurance from a half dozen of the local 
Moose, 


Widows’ Pension Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINCOLN DIXON, 


OF INDIANA, 


In roe Horse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 19, 1916. 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, I am glad of the opportunity to 
vote for this bill that will give to the widows of soldiers of 
the Civil War an increase in their pension, and will also give 
to a large number of worthy widows now deprived of a pen- 
sion under existing law an opportunity to secure a pension. 
This bill will give assistance by an increase of pension and will 
also give pensions in the following cases: It will give to every 
widow who was the wife of the soldier during his service in 
the Civil War an increase in her pension from $12 to $20 
per month. This will also apply to those women who will 
hereafter become widows who were the wives of their soldier 
husbands during the perlod of their service in the Civil War. 
This measure will also give a pension of $20 a month to all 
Civil War widows who have now reached or who may hereafter 
reach the age of 70 years, who are now on the pension rolls 
or who may hereafter be placed thereon. In addition, this bill 
will restore to all widows of Civil War soldiers, who were 
dropped or who may hereafter be dropped from the pension 
rolls by reason of their subsequent marriage and who are now 
or may hereafter again become a widow, to their former pen- 
sionable status and a pension upon application. Another pro- 
vision, and a very important one, is the provision that any 
widow who married a soldier prior to June 27, 1905, shall have 
title to pension under the provisions of the act of April 19, 
1908. Such are the provisions of this meritorious measure. 

Personally I would have been glad to have seen no restriction 
by reason of age and have given this increase at once to all 
widows, instead of limiting to those of 70 years of age or over; 
but legislation can never in every particular please all, and I 
rejoice to support this bill and hope for its early enactment 
into law. 

I was for six years a member of the Invalid Pensions Com- 
mittee of the House. During that service that committee re- 
ported the bill that became a law increasing the pension of 
widows from $8 to $12 a month. We supported the McCumber 
bill, that gave increased pension, based upon age, and reported 
and passed in the House the Sulloway bill, increasing the pen- 
sions allowed under the McCumber law. In the Sixty-third 
Congress the Sherwood bill became a law, and this was the most 
liberal pension measure yet enacted, but the soldiers were de- 
prived of its full benefits by its amendment in the Senate. ‘The 
Senate amendment provided that the disease or other causes 
resulting in disability to perform manual labor should be 
traced to Army service before the allowance of $30 per month to 
those who were unable to perform manual labor. 

On the 30th of June, 1915, there were 748,147 pensioners 
upon the roll, and of this number 691,606 are pensioners by 
reason of the Civil War. Of this number 896,370 are soldiers, 
289,218 are widows, 275 are nurses, and the remainder are 
soldiers’ dependents. Of these widows 281,827 were, June 30, 
1915, drawing a pension of $12 a month under the general pen- 
sion laws and 2,404 were drawing the same amount under special 
laws. The total amount paid to the widows for the year ending 
June 30, 1915, was $41,561,924. 

By the passage of this bill we not only honor the memory of 
the soldiers dead, whose widows we thus assist, but we impress 
upon the soldiers living our gratitude for their valor and service 
in time of need, and give them the assurance of the Nation’s 
watchfulness over their widows when they are deprived of their 
husbands’ support. The widows are entitled to this considera- 
tion. Most of them are advanced in years and many have no 
other income than their small pension. Their husbands came to 
the support of this Government in its hour of need, and it is 
the duty of a generous Nation to save their widows from want 
and afford them the comforts of life. This is not a measure of 
charity but an act of justice; not as a matter of sympathy. but 
a token of gratitude. The people do not begrudge this money 
for the care and comfort of these widows. They remember the 
hardships and sufferings endured by their husbands and recall 
the heroic patriotism of those soldiers in the time of the coun- 
try’s need. It is true that the widows did not fight upon the 


field of battle, but in their homes they were battling for the sup- 
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port of their families, while their husbands were fighting the 
Dattles of their country. They were as faithful and loyal to 
their country as were the soldiers in battle, and should never 
be forgotten by a generous people and a prosperous Nation. 

On the 30th of June, 1915, there were on the pension rolls 
396,370 soldiers of the Civil War, of which number 382,231 were 
drawing pensions under the general laws and 14,139 under 
special laws; 3,643 were drawing pensions of $12 or less; 
249,200 were drawing $24 and more than $12; 124,226 were draw- 
ing $30 and more than $24; 1,810 were drawing $40 and more 
than $30; 1,654 were drawing $50 and more than $40; 1,021 
were drawing $60 and more than $50; and 677 were drawing 
pensions above $60 per month. 

Under special laws there were 301 drawing pensions of $12 
and under ; 5,278 drawing $24 and more than $12; 6,470 drawing 
$30 and more than $24; 1,544 drawing $40 and more than $30; 
and 546 drawing over $40 per month. 

Of the total number of soldiers of the Civil War on the 
pension rolls June 80, 1915, the number of 347,081, or a little 
over 87 per cent, were drawing their pensions under the Sher- 
wood law, act of May 11, 1912. In the 11 months since that 
date the losses from said rolls by death have been 50,857, an 
average of 4,623 per month or 231 daily. It is thus seen how 
rapidly the list is being diminished by death. Hardships borne 
and exposure suffered have hastened that event. A few more 
years and the last of that great Army will be laid to rest and 
the history of their deeds be but a sacred memory. But while 
men are mortal, their deeds are immortal and will be for- 
ever cherished in the memory of a grateful people. Let the 
soldiers, their widows, and orphans be the cherished bene- 
ficiaries of our generosity, not only as a matter of gratitude 
but as a matter of justice and right. 


The Late Representative Witherspoon. 


; MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


oF 
‘ ~! 3 
HON. CHARLES O. LOBECK, 
OF NEBRASKA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Sunday, March 5, 1916. 

5757 House had under consideration the following resolutions (II. Res. 
me 8 

“Kesolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
Spor tunity. may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. SAMUEL A. 
WITHERSPOON, late a Member of this House from the State of Mississippi. 

“Iesolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
decensed, and in recognition of his distinguished publle carcer, the 
House, at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned, 

“ Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased,” ‘ 

Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Speaker, we are gathered here to-day to 
show our love and respect for our dear departed colleague, the 
Hon. SAMUEL A. WITHERSPOON, 

It was my great pleasure to personally become acquainted with 
this splendid man. For a time we lived at the same hotel and 
therefore we were much together walking to and from our daily 
duties. In these walks through the beautiful grounds of the 
Capitol, we talked over the affairs of the day, of the needs of 
our country, of our people, and our loved ones at home. In our 
conversation about our homes his uppermost thought was for 
the comfort of his loved ones, which, to my mind, shows the 
very best traits in a man, for when the husband and father haye 
the welfare of his family uppermost in his mind, I know that he 
is a manly man, a dear husband, and a loving father. 

We talked about our people. He would tell me of his affection 
for the people of his district and in turn I would tell of my 
people, and no Congressman was more true to his constituency 
than Judge WITHERSPOON. 

Again our conversation would be on the needs of the people, 
of the needs of the Nation, of our duties to them as Members of 
Congress. Judge WirHerspoon’s opinions on legislation were 
of the highest order, I did not always agree with him as to 
methods of legislation, but I delighted to hear him state his 
views, for I was benefited by them. He made a close study of 
legislation. and we eagerly listened to his views, for he had 
studied the subject on which he would express an opinion. 

In oratory he excelled; his speeches on the flag were marvels 
of diction and rarely excelled by any Member. He gave special 
study to the defense of the Nation. 
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His addresses on the needs 


of the American Navy were probably the best prepared by any 
Member in Congress in many years. He had given the subject 
the most earnest and careful study and research, and his re- 
marks were listened to with greatest respect because of his inti- 
mate knowledge of the subject. 

I became a Member of Congress at the same time with Judge 
WITHERSPOON, and from the very first he commanded my ad- 
miration and respect, which grew into a lasting friendship. 
I had not heard of his illness and the day the news came that 
Congressman WITHERSPOON was no more, to me it came as a 
personal loss. I felt that a dear friend had gone away to be 
with us no more. I said “no more ”—no, no, I do not mean 
that—as long as memory shall last, Judge WITHERSPOON will be 
with me in spirit. His kindly face comes to me again and again. 
I remember his friendly advice and it spurs me on to live a 
better life, to lend a helping hand to my fellowmen, to love and 
give my very best efforts to my loved ones, to be a manly man 
in all the words imply. No longer is Judge WIrHERSTOON with 
us, but his memory is dear, for it leads us that knew him to bet- 
ter thoughts, to higher ideals of living. My memory of Judge 
Wiruerspoon and his character recalls the words of Channing, 
who once wrete: 


The greatest man is he who chooses the right with invincible 
resolution; who resists the sorest temptations from within and with- 
out; who bears the heaviest burdens cheerfully; who is calmest in 
storms, and most fearless under menace and frowns; and whose 
reliance on truth, and on God, is most unfaltering. 

Judge Wrriersroon fully measured up to this tribute of great 
men, and he will ever be remembered by his associates and 
neighbors as a high minded, pure, and strong man, 


Pensions. 


IXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. HENRY A. BARNHART, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 19, 1916. 


Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, in my first campaign for elec- 
tion to Congress I especially advocated three items of justly 
needed legislation, namely, better pensions for the old soldiers 
who fought to preserve our splendid country, better conditions for 
labor, and the shifting of the burden of Government taxes from 
the toiling millions to the rich. I have helped to enact such leg- 
islation, and more, too, in behalf of fair play between man 
and man, and I hope the record of my work and votes in this and 
all other duties I assumed as a Representative of a deserving 
people has not been disappointing to any who have trusted me 
with this confidence. I helped to pass the Sherwood age-and- 
service pension law that gives most old soldiers a dollar a day 
and increases the allowance of nearly all other Civil War vet- 
crans; I have introduced and haye seen passed special pension 
bills for nearly 200 deserving veterans in the thirteenth district; 
and I have helped more than twelve hundred other veterans to 
increases of pension justly due them. 

I do not say this boastfully, for doubtless other Congressmen 
haye been able to do more, but I call attention to it as an 
illustration of what has been done for the soldiers in con- 
trast to what has not been so liberally done for their widows 
who either shared the awful hardships of war with them by 
suffering the disadvantages of a soldier’s wife or cared for 
invalid soldier husbands as the direct result of military service. 
True we give many of these widows meager pensions, but 
many others, on account of marriage restrictions, are left in 
need with no present means of helping them. For instance, if 
a soldiers’ widow, who may have spent the best years of her 
life helping her soldier husband, remarries she can not have 
her pension restored if she be again left a widow. And again 
the widow of a soldier who married him within the last 26 
years can not have a pension, however much of her life and 
means she may have given to his care and comfort. This, I 
insist, is not showing the gratitude to the widows of soldiers 
they deserve. 

Now, we have a bill pending in this Congress and reported 
for passage which I hope will become a law before the end 
of this term, which will be next March. It proposes to give 
widows of soldiers who were wives of soldiers during the war 
an increase; it proposes to give soldiers’ widows an inerease 
when they are past 70 years old; it will restore widews who 
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were once the wives of soldiers to the pension rolls; and it 
will give all widows pensions who married their soldier hus- 
bands prior to 1905. 

Quite recently this House passed a bill giving pensions to the 
widows of Spanish-American War soldiers. Now, we ought 
to take care of all the widows of Civil War soldiers, and we 
must do so if we are just to the soldiers of the past and fair 
to those we expect to become such hereafter when their 
country calls. If it is right that we spend “millions for de- 
fense” as the great majority is now advocating, it is but 
answering the call of common humanity that we liberally pro- 
vide for the women and children made helpless or needy by 
the patriotic sacrifices of life or health of the husbands and 
fathers who volunteer to die that their country may live. 

Pass this bill and be just to those who are already the victims 
of war's cruel hardships and thereby assure those of the future 
that they shall not suffer neglect. 


Ashbrook Pension Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. W. FRANK JAMES, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
Tx toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 23, 1916. 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, this is a statement regarding the 
Ashbrook pension bill—not a speech. In fact, there were no 
speeches made on this bill. On bills of this great importance 
considering, especially, what it is going to cost this Govern- 
ment—there is generally unlimited debate. There was no time 
allowed for general debate. Very few people knew that the 
bill was going to come up at this time. Some people who have 
roared loudly all session about “gag rule” on other bills be- 
cause there was not enough time for general debate made no 
protest at this particular time—another case of “it depends 
upon whose ox is gored.” 

The attempt was first made to attach it as a “rider” to the 
pension appropriation bill, but it went out upon a point of order. 
However, some of those who objected very strenuously to the 
so-called “ Borland rider,” stating they were against legisla- 
tion by “riders,” seemed to have no objection to the "Ashbrook 
rider ”—another case of “ whose ox is gored.” 

On page 10998 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp Mr. Raven, of 
Indiana, stated as follows: 

Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union for consideration of the bill H. R. 
15775. the pension appropriation bill. and nending that motion I d 


woul 
like to ask the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] if he cares to 
enter into an agreement as to general debate? 


Mr. Cannon replied as follows: 


I have some requests for time on this side. It occurs to me that we 
had better talk a little while, and if it runs too long, then an agree- 
ment can cither be made or general debate be closed. There is no 
disposition on this side to delay the passage of the bill beyond the day. 
For the present, I suggest that we let general debate run without limit. 
_ Mr. Rauen. Very well; I am satisfied to proceed in that manner. 


During this general debate, among other things, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas [Mr. Davis] made the state- 
ment: 

I want to 2 to the gentleman [Mr. Suznwood, of Ohio} that 
T while in her infancy, sustained a successful war against Mexico. 
= if the United States does pot want to do it now we will take care 
of it. 

Mr. SHerwoop. Does the gentleman not think that Texas alone could 
take care of Mexico? 

Mr. Davis of Texas. Surely. 

Mr. SHERWoopD. Certainly it could. You do not need any more Regu- 
lar Army there. The Naticna) Guard alone could take care of Mexico. 

During our whole national life of 127 years no nation on either con- 
tinent has ever declared war against the United States. All our wars 
with foreign nations have been of our own seeking. If no nation ever 
attacked us when we were weak, there is not the remotest probability 
that we shall be attacked when we are in population and resources the 
most powerful Nation in the world, with no enemies anywhere. 


During this general debate, the old-age pension law was dis- 
eussed; the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Borranp] made an 
attack on Justice Hughes and was answered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BENNET]. Mr. BENNET also discussed a 


portion of the Democratic national platform. 

When the House went into the Committee of the Whole on 
the Ashbrook bill, there were, according to page 9569 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 58 Members present. 


There was no 


-salary quite sufficient, but I think m. 
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agreement made as to time of general debate. Instead of that 
Mr. ASHBROOK later on made the following request: 

Mr. ASHBROOK, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
pene are legislative days in which to extend remarks in the RECORD 

There was no objection. 

The matter came up for a final vote on Monday, June 19, and 
as there was no quorum present, I made a point of no quorum. 
I was informed that practically all of the opposition had “ melted 
away ” and I did not insist upon my point of order. I believe 
now that I made a mistake, as I was informed afterwards that 
there was opposition to the bill, and it may have been possible 
to have had the bill recommitted with instructions that would 
have taken care of the deserving “ war widows” and eliminate 
the wealthy and the undeserving widows.. 

I could not understand this “ wild rush ” to have the bill passed 
on that particular day. I did not know that there was an ex- 
citing primary back in Ohio. 

I will quote part of page 11058 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of June 19, without comment: 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I think you will bear me out when 1 say 
I have for more than months hung about this Chamber like a 


hun, dog to the only bone in sight, watching, waiting, hopin ray- 
ing, pleading impatiently for the time to come when this wilf might 
pass. But few Mem have been here for the past two weeks on ac- 


count of the attractions at Chicago and St. Lo 
lest an opportunity would be missed to call u 
had longings not only to go to your State, Mr. 

district. We have a primary 


I dared not leave 
and pass this bill. I 
peaker, but back to my 
élection in ‘Ohio soon, I have a worthy 
opponent who thinks I have been here long enough and would like to 
draw my salary. In fact, this appears to be the paramount Issue, if 
I may judge by his campaign letter, in which he recites the amount of 
salary I have received, clerical allowances included. My good friend 
and opponent races up and down the district unhindered and unmo- 
lested, as is his right and privilege, urging the people to have me 
come hack and live with them, I would rather, however, remain here, 
500 miles away, on duty, as I have been constantly for the past six 
months, helping to pass important administration measures and be able 
to secure the passen of the widows’ pension bill than to be reelected 
to Congress. t may be that I have been here long enough and drawn 
old soldier friends back home 
know that no one or two termer would ever have been able to do as 
much for them as I have done. When the Ashbrook widows’ pension 
bill becomes a law I will feel that 1 have been honored far beyond my 
due and will be willing and content to accept the verdict of approval or 
disapproval, as the case may be, at the 3 primary. I pro- 
pose, however, to stick to the job until this bill is passed by the Senate 
and signed by the President and is the law of the land, primary or no 
primary, opponent or no opponent. 

I wish here to acknowl ge my thanks and obligation to those gentle- 
men who bave assisted me in handling this bill, and also to that prince 
of good fellows and the soldiers’ and soldiers’ widows’ good friend, 
Col. John McElroy, of the National Tribune, for creating favorable senti- 
ment for this bill. 
er it an honor to be dubbed “ pension bill,” as I am often 
facetionsly and sometimes disparagingly called. The passage of this 
bill and the knowl that I have and hold the gratitude of the old 
soldiers and their widows, to whom the Nation's gratitude is forever 
due, will be a monument to my memory more appreciated by me than 
bronze tablet or marble shaft. 


After reading the first sentence, we find that it is another case 
of “ watchful waiting” and“ weary watching.” 
The text of the entire bill is as follows: 


An act (H. R. 11707) to amend an act entitled “An act to increase the 
pension of widows, minor children, etc., of dec soldiers and 
sailors of the late Civil War, the War with Mexico, the various In- 
a wars, etc, and to pent a pension to certain widows of the 
deceased soldiers and sailors of the late Civil War,“ approved April 
19, 1908, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the r of this act the 
rate of pension for a widow who was the lawful wife of any officer or 
enlisted man in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States, 
during the cones of his service in the Civil War, shall be $20 per 
month, and the rate of pension for a widow who has reached or shall 
hereafter reach the age of 70 years shall be $20 month; and 
nothing herein shall be construed to affect the existing allowance of 
$2 month for each child under the age of 16 years and for each 
helpless child; and all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act are hereb repealed: Provided, however, That this 
act shall not be so construed as to reduce any pension under any 
act, public or private. 

Sec. 2. That any widow whose name was placed or shall hereafter be 

laced on the sicn roll, under any existing law, and whose name 
— been or shall hereafter be dropped from said pension roll b, 
reason of her marriage to another person who bas since died or sha 
hereafter die, or from whom she has been heretofore or shall be here- 
after divorced upon her own application and without fault on her 
part, shall be entitled to have her name again placed on the pension 
roll at the rate allowed by the law or laws under which she was 
88 pensioned, unless she be entitled to a greater rate of pension 
under the provisions of secticn 1 of this act, such pension to com- 
mence from the date of mg her application in the Bureau of Pensions 
after the e of this act: Provided, however, That where the pen- 
sion of sald widow on her second or subsequent ma has accrued 
to a helpless or idiotic child, or a child or children under the age of 
16 years, she shall not be entitled to renewal under this act unless said 
helpless or idiotic child, or child or children under 16 years of age, 
be then a member or members of her family and cared for by her, an 
upon the renewal of pension to said widow payment of pension to said 

or children shall cease: And provided further, That the provisions 
of this act shall be extended to those widows, otherwise entitled, whose 
husbands died of wounds, injuries, or disease incurred during the 
period of their military or naval service, but who were deprived of 


I consid 
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pension under the act of March 8, 1865, because of their failure to 
draw an a by reason of their re ge. 

NEC. pA hat any widow, as described in section 2 of the act ap- 

royed April 19. 1908, who married the soldier or sailor prior to June 
A7. 1905, shall have title te pension under the provisions of said sec- 
tion of said act, to commence from the date of filing her application 
in the Bureau of Pensions ufter the passage of t net: Provided, 
however, That the benefits of this act shall include those widows whose 
husbands, if living, would have a sionable status under the joint 
resolutions of February 15, 1895, Juy 1, 1902, and June 28, 1906. 

Sec. 4. That no claim agent or attorney shall be recognized in the 
adjudication of claims under the first and second sections of this act. 

If I had an opportunity to make the motion I would have 
made a motion to recommit the bill, with the recommendation 
that everything be stricken out after the enacting clause and the 
following be substituted: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That from and after the 0 of this act the 
rate of pension for a widow who was the lawful wife of any officer or 
enlisted man in the Army, Nari or Marine Corps of the United States 
during the period of his service in the Civil War shall be $30 per 
month, and all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of 
this act are hereby repealed: Provided, however, That this act shall 
not be so construed as to reduce ey d pension under any act, public or 
private: And provided further, That no pension shall be paid to any 
widow whose annual income is $1,000 or more. 

Thirty dollars a month is not too much to the deserving widow, 
but 30 cents per month is too much to the undeserving. 

Now, let us examine the Ashbrook bill. It has some good 
qualities, but it is mostly bad, and as I do not believe in voting 
for bills where you have to “swallow” too much bad, I voted 
against it. 

The rivers and harbors bill had some good qualities, but far 
more that were rotten, and I therefore voted “ no.” 

The public buildings bill will undoubtedly haye some good 
items, but also some bad, and therefore expect to vote against it. 

In the first paragraph it takes care of the so-called “ war 
widows” by increasing her pension from $12 to $20 per month. 
There could be no objection to this; in fact, as I have stated 
above, $80 per month would be far better. 

It goes further; it gives $20 per month to any widow in the 
future (war widow or not) who reaches the age of 70. I be- 
lieve that widows having a yearly income of $1,000 per year or 
more should not have their pensions increased. 

Now let us analyze the next part of section 1. 

*urt of chapter 17, of the book of Genesis, reads as follows: 

15. And God said unto Abraham, As for Sarai thy wife, thou shalt 
not call her name Sarai, but Sarah shall her name be. 


16. And I will bless her, and give thee a son of her; yea, I will bless 
her, and she shall be a mother of nations; kings of people shall be of 


er. 

17. Then Abraham fell upon his face and laughed, and said in his 
heart, Sball a child be born unto him that is a hundred years old? 
And shall Sarah, that is 90 years old, bear? 

19. And God said, Sarah thy wife shall bear thee a son indeed; and 
thou shall call his name Isaac; and I will establish my covenant with 
him for an everlasting covenant, and with his seed after him, 

The distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] evi- 
dently believes that we have “Sarahs” in abundance in these 
days, and, of course, wants to take care of their children; but 
there was only one “Sarah,” and she was not on the pension 
roll. 

Section 2 provides for the restoring of pensions to all widows 
who were dropped by reason of remarriage, and he would re- 
store pensions to them regardless of the fact of the income they 
might have and regardless of the fact of the amount of money 
they might receive by the death of the second husband. 

The report of the committee reads as follows: 

This bill also restores to all widows of Civil War soldiers who were 
dropped or who may hereafter be dropped from the pension roll by 
reason of their marr to another person, who is now or may here- 
after again become a widow by reason of the death of her husband or 
who may be divorced upon her own application, to her former pension- 
able status. Had such widows not remarried they would have con- 
tinued to draw widow's pension. Their marriage, therefore, resulted in 
a saving to the Government, and the committee feels that no pension 
leginlation should discriminate or operate against marriage, and that 
the existing restriction should be repealed. 

The committee seems to feel that the Government has saved 
a little money by remarriage, I am surprised that the com- 
mittee did not carry the idea a little further and recommend 
that anyone who would marry a widow now on the rolls be 
given a bonus of half the present pension, so as to show a still 
further “saving to the Government,” and still further evidence 
that the committee believes that “no pension legislation should 
discriminate or operate against marriage.” 

The pension bill for the relief of widows and minors passed 
on May 9, 1900, reads in part as follows: 


That if any oflicer or enlisted man who served 90 days or more in 
the Army or Navy of the United States during the late War of the Re- 
bellion, and who was honorably discharged, has died, or shall hereafter 
die, leaving a widow without means of support other than her daily 
laboy and an actual net income not ang $250 per year, or minor 
children under the age of 16 years, Such widow shall, upon due proof 
of her husband's death, without proving his death to be the result of 


his Army service, be placed on the pension roll from the date of the 
application therefor— 

And so forth, 

This bill let down all the bars, not only to “war widows” 
but to young girls who married veterans with one foot in the 
grave, regardless of the wealth she might inherit. She might 
have an income of $10,000 to $15,000 per year, but still she 
would be entitled to a pension. 

It is possible under this bill—absolutely no restrictions in 
it—for a young girl of 20 to have married years ago a veteran, 
and inherit $100,000 at his death, to be placed on the pension 
roll. She could have married at the age of 22 a civilian and 
forfeit the pension, At his death she might have inherited 
$50,000 more. Now, this widow, who was not a “war widow,” 
who did not “set the light in the window,” and who did not 
“patiently and anxiously await the return of her weary and 
broken-in-health husband, who, leaving all that is dear behind, 
went forth to defend the old flag and the Nation's honor with 
his life’s blood,” is placed on a far better plane, everything 
considered, than the wife who really did sit anxiously waiting 
for the return of her hero husband, broken in health and weary. 

As in other pension bills, the really deserving fare the worst. 

My attitude on pensions has been criticized by those who 
never belonged to anything except the “ Home Guards,” by de- 
serters, by those who enlisted for bounties, and things of that 
kind; by men whose applications for pensions have been turned 
down because their illness is the result of drunkenness or 
vicious habits, and by those who are drawing pensions and stilt 
able to hold down good jobs; but the man who saw real service 
and who is really entitled to a pension has a different opinion. 
Have had letters from all over the country from Civil War 
veterans, their widows, and from Spanish War veterans re- 
garding this matter. I expect to have a few words to say about 
the other kinds the next time a pension bill is brought up, giving 
in detail some interesting things I have discovered regarding 
pensions now paid. 

The following letter from a veteran in Maine illustrates the 
stand taken by the great majority of soldiers who saw service: 
Hon, W. Frank James, M. C. 

My Dear Sin: I have not taken the pains to look up your party 
affiliations to see whether you are of the G. O. P., Dem., or Prog. stamp, 
and I do not care to know, but [ do know that in the stand you have 
taken on the pension question you are heartily indorsed by every de- 
serving veteran. 0 

I speak for many of them whom I know, that we admire your cour- 
w 2 and patriotism in saying what you did to Mr. George A. 
Dick, who is quite likely one of the same kind you haye hit, “ the woods 
are full of them“ and the pension roll is crowded with their names, 
and many of them onght to be ashamed to see their names there. 
Many of them are well to do and need it not; if the Government has 
sọ much money to throw away let it pay some of the deserving ones a 
decent living pewon in their declining years, as many have no other 
income, and the country owes them this much for the work they have 
done in 3 the Union. 

Would to God there were a lot of such men in Congress who would 
look after the interests of the deserving veterans. One-quarter of the 
men whose names are on the pension roll are no more entitled to be 
there than if they were unborn at the time, but we are compelled to 
witness this outrage and are powerless to stop it. 

While we are thus compromised there are still those who are clamor- 
ing for a law that will give all so-called soldiers the maximum of $30 
per month, although they have, many of them, no earthly right to it— 
all the service they rendered was to eat their rations, draw their 
yasen, and attend surgeon's call whenever there was any duty or 

anger. 

This is an amazing gall and needs a corrective. 

Many of us old soldiers had to fight every Inch of the way to get 
even the minimum. I stayed at the front 34 months and was in 27 
battles, from Fredericksburg to Appomattox Courthouse, and when I 
asked a penon in 1879 I was given the magnificent sum of $4 per 
month. Now it is an easy matter for any bum to get onto the roll 
at the maximum, and if the law don’t give it to them then Congress is 
invoked. I am too indignant to say more, and will close by thanking 


you in behalf of many more for the attitude you have taken. 
Stick to it, and you will have an approving conscience, if nothing 


more. 


Many of the Members of this House believe that every Spanish 
War veteran is in favor of indiscriminate pensions and that they 
will be “ killed politically ” if they do not vote in favor of pen- 
sions to the undeserving as well as to the deserving. I believe 
that the Spanish War veterans all over the United States are 
the same as in my district, and I can not better illustrate the 
way we feel about pensions than quoting an editorial from the 
Houghton Mining Gazette, of Houghton, Mich., written by the 
editor, Mr. Homer A. Guck, a member of Company D, Thirty- 
fourth Michigan, and one who knows what it is to suffer from 


malaria : 
PENSIONS, 


On Monday evening the Calumet News printed an extract from the 
CONGRESSIONAL Reconp. It was the first speech that our Congressman, 
Mr. James, of Hancock, delivered in the House of Representatives. 
We read it all the way through with a good deal of interest. If all the 
other speeches our Congressman makes are as sensible, as patriotic, and 
as square to the point as that one, or if he never makes another speech, 
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his record will be good for a first termer. Mr. James talked about — 
sions. He is a- member of the Pension Committee. He talked a 

pensions for soldiers and he told something of his own experlence. Not- 
withstanding the fact that he is a veteran of the Cuban War, he is op- 
posed to the Key bill. So is every other veteran of that Cuban War, 
excepting the comparatively few who are professional veterans and who 
belleve that their 83 in serving thelr country at that time calls 
for a recompense In dollars and cents. We have none of that kind in 
the copper country.. We know personally most of the men who went 
to Cuba from the copper country. And they are not seeking pensions 
for themselves, for their wives, or their families. And they are not in 
accord with the practices of a large number of the so-called Spantsh- 
American War veterans who are trying to make a political mach out 
of the or zation. Mr. James takes the attitude that no soldier, no 
veteran of any war ought to draw a pension unless he is in need of the 
moncy. And in that attitude he is co There are thousands and 
thousands of men of wealth, men of big income, men of bigh financia 
rating who continue to draw pensions from the Government. Many of 
them never saw actual fighting in any war. of them’ never were 
in danger of their lives for a moment. Yet they continue to ft on 
the body politic. The idea that . a n turns thelr pa- 
trietism into political pap never enters their Or if it does enter 
it never stays for any length of time. Here is one paragraph from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD’s verbatim report of Congressman James’s 


speech > 5 
peri believe in paying pensions to those who are deserving and who 
really need the pensions, but I would like to see legislation to 
take every undeserving and wealthy pensioner off of the roll. If we 
do not want to save this money, pay it to the — and 8 

The pension graft to-day is one of the worst there is in the United 
States. It is quite as rotten as the pork-barrel graft. It ls quite as 
indecent as the war-tax when there is no war. We spend more 
for pensions In the United States than the German nation spends to 
maintain its much-talk>d-about militarism. That's an actual fact. And 
Germany is not stingy when it comes to ie gpice rooney for its war 
machine. And while the War of the Rebellion now ts 52 years old, it 
keeps right on costing the United States more and more each year for 
pensions instead of less and less. There is a Congressman now who 
wants to pay a dollar a day for every man who was in that war or to 
the widow of his old age. And he will away with it, too. The 
political machine of the veterans of wars Is a machine that few news- 
papers ever dare talk plainly to and politicians are awfully afraid of. 

he 8 to use the organization of veterans of the Spanish War 
and the Inese Boxer uprisings and every other war as a political 
machine is a shame and a disgrace. 

We agree absolutely with the Congressman from this district in his 
attitude on pensions. We believe firmly that every veteran who needs 
a pension ought to get one. We believe, however, that he ought to 
be a bona fide veteran. We believe that he ought to have seen some 
service for his country. We belleve, further, that the widows of men 
who fought for their country ought to be cared for if the veteran didn’t 
leaye an estate. But we don’t believe in paying widows’ pensions to 
a lot of girls who married doddering old men on the brink of the 
grave for the very purpose of collecting from the Government the da 
after the funeral. It is a good thing to note that one Congressman ha 
the nerve to express real sentiment on this subject. We know it ougat 
to have weight, coming as it does from a man whose record in the 
Spanish War was a good record and who has suffered physical ills 
resulting from that war, yet who would scorn a pension as he would 
an entrance order to the poor farm. 


Have many more from all over the country, and shall read 
them the next time we have a pension matter up. 

Then there is another kind of Spanish War veterans, but they 
do not represent the rank and file of the Spanish War veterans. 
I believe that I can show this kind by repeating two letters 
that I have written to the department commander of the Span- 
ish War Veterans of Michigan, Mr. George A. Dick, the gen- 
tleman mentioned by the Civil War veteran above. The letter 
sent to Mr. Dick was dated May 31, but have received no reply 
and expect none. I sent some similar letters to other politicians 
among the Spanish War veterans on or about February 20, and 
have received no replies and expect none. 

May 17, 1916. 
Mr. GEORGE A. DICK, 
Department Commander, Detroit, Mich. 

Dear Si: One of my comrades of Camp George Miller, United 
Spanish War Veterans, of Houghton, Mich., bas sent me a copy of Gen- 
eral Order No, 5, series 1915-16, issued from the Headquarters Depart- 
ment of Michigan, United Spanish War Veterans, at Lansing, Mich., on 
April 20, 1916, in which you state in part as follows: 

“Our thanks and appreciation are due the Michigan Congressmen, 
who were a unit (but one exception, Congressman W. FRanK JAMES, 
twelfth district) in voting for this bill, In view of the fact Representa- 
tive urs asserts that he rendered service in the Spanish-American 
War, his antagonistic attitude is unexplainable. Some appropriate ac- 
tion Rat By 9 at the next encampment. 

* e. 0 


“Grores A. Dick, 
“Department Commander. 
“ Official: 
“F. H. PRESLEY, 
“ Department Adjutant.” 

I b vou are the George A. Dick mentioned in General Order 
No. 5. From this you make it eppure that I am opposed to all pensions. 
But this is not the fact. I am favor of pensions to the worthy and 
I am against pensions to the undeserving, to deserters, 
and to the basen E 

As a member of the Committee on Pensions and on the floor of Con- 
gress I have opposed many applications for pensions which I regarded 
as unworthy, and also general 8 bills which seemed to me to be 
solely designed to force the Pension Department to recognize these 
unworthy would-be pensioners. 

simon other bar ge 5 by the fanaties on Tonini I one = 
w approved, wou ve gran you back pay from Augus 
1903, to March 21, 1913. 2 

I could not better illustrate the sort of pensions I am opposed to than 
to cite the history of your case, which is as follows: 


From affidavit made ae on cg we | 3, 1916, I note that you state 

u were a member of — 281 K. Thirty-second Michigan Volunteer 

try, and while stationed at Tampa and Fernandina, Pla., you con- 

tracted Sager fever and malarial poison. You further state that on 

4, 1899, you made application for pension on account of the 

z arising therefrom. December 22, 1903, gon state that you 

were allowed a pension at the rate of $6 month under certificate 
a voucher Inclosed for the full amount of back 


from January 14, 1899, to August, 1903, inclusive. You make affidavi 
further to the effect that when the pension ceased you produced and 
filed a claim for restoration on 


the Capo that your disability still 
by Commissioner of Pensions. 

the Bu Pensions became convinced on 

3, that any repeats 4 you may have had ceased to ex- 

1, 1913, pension was restored to 

ou at the rate of A7 month. on January 20, 1916, you had 

troduced in your behalf a bill for back pay from August 19, 1903, to 

March 21, 1913. You make affidavit also to the effect that you are a 

clerk in the United States customs at the wage of $4.44 per day. 

I am inclosing you herewith a copy of the rules of the Committee 
on Pensions. On page 3 you will find as follows: “It is not the in- 
tention to have Congress flooded with pension bills, but simply to afford 
a means of relief in cases of exceptional merit.“ 

I desire to also call your attention to rule No. 6, which states as fol- 
lows: “In no case will the allowance of arrears recomm 
application for increase of pension be favorably considered, tf 
ant is regularly 581 yr by and in receipt of a salary from the Gey- 
ernment of the United States. A claim of destitution in such a case 
can not be considered.” 

From the evidence that I have been able to 


I 
August 19, 1 
ist. 


oo I find that you 


are a 82 i thy 2 Tipis host ; pounds. You 25 
seem rece 0 2 rom an * ungrat ie 
Government, in addition sql — 5 x = 


t appears to me that you are very 
lucky indeed to be receiving a pension of even $6 per month, and pos- 
sibly the Pension Bureau were to investigate your case at the 
present time they would again recommend the discontinuance of your 
pension, the same as th id on Angust 19. 1903. It is Juch cases as 
yours which bring the whole matter of pensions into disrepute. 

I wish it distinctly understood that I am o to pensions to 
healthy young men who never saw a single day's service and who are 
well eno to hold down lucrative itions. 

To further illustrate my position in the matter of pensions, I wish 
to quote you part of my h on the Key bill on February 16, 1916, 
which reads as follows: “I believe in paying pensions to those who are 
deserving and who really need the pensions, but I would like to see 
legislation to take every undeserving and wealthy pensioner of 
the roll. s a member of the Pension Committee I have voted for 
pity ta pension that I thought was oerna whether it affected the 
soldier or his widow, and expect to do so, but will not vote to cive 
ges to the wealthy and erg It is not necessary to 
his law to take care of the needy and deserving widows and children. 
If they can not get a pension from the Bureau of Pensions, it is not 
hard for them—tif their case has any merit whatever—to get a pension 
from the Pensions Committee.” 

In the concluding sentence of your order you state “some appro- 
priate action will be taken at the next encampment,” which I under- 
stand will be held at Bay City. Mich., on June 20, 21, and 22. This 
would seem to be intended as a threat. If so, I wish to assure you 
that it is entirely wasted, as I wish to state that so long as I am in 
Congress I shall always oppose pensions to the undeserving, the kind 
of which yours is one of the most A 

deal of satisfaction that T wish to state, however, 
that during the past three weeks I have visited my entire district an 
met most of the Spanish War Veterans in my district, all of whom 
saw service in Cuba in 1898. Every one of them stated that I was adso- 
lutely 2 in my attitude on pensions. I am convinced that every 
Spanish War Veteran who enlisted from patriotism in 1898 feels abso- 
ae the same as I do on this matter of pensions to grafters or the 
undeserving. 

The society of War Veterans is a magnificent organization 
and will continue to be such unless some of its members try to make 
a portoni organization of it. 

n my speca on the Key bill on February 16, 1916, I pay my respects 
to some of the politicians among the Spanish War Veterans in the fol- 
lowing words: “ I realize it is bard to vote against some of the politi- 
clans among the Spanish War Veterans. TaN do not deny that the 
bave a political pull—they not only admit it, they boast of it. 
read an article some time ago where some of these liticians took 
credit for defeating for the supreme bench of the State of New York 
one of the most res Mem of this House, Mr. FITZGERALD, be- 
cause he had dared to vote against the Key bill. They did it all with 
their little hatchet. If any man here is going to vote for this bill con- 
. is own better 3 ent, I want to say to him that I beheve 
the Spanish War Veterans are the same in his district as they are in 
mine ; er ere not in politics—as Spanish War Veterans. 

I wish further to state that if you, or any of your friends who hold 
similar views as you on nsions, believe that you have any political 
influence, I cordially invite you to come up in the twelfth district of 
Michigan next fall and campaign against me on the matter of pensions 
to the beth a 

Trusting that I have made myself clear to you in the matter, I am, 

Yours, very truly, 7 
NE JAMES, 


W. Fra 
Congressman Twelfth District of Michigan. 
= May 31, 1915, 


ass 


Mr. Groner A. DICK, 
Department Commander, Detroit, Mich. 


Dear Sin: I am in receipt of your letter of the 26th instant. 

You Go not deny that you are getting $4.44 per day from the Govern- 
ment, and I do not presume that you will deny that you are not 
physically capable of earning this $4.44 per day, do you? If you are 
capable of earning this amount daily. why should you draw a pension 
of $6 per month for er 4 partiy disabled? 

ou seem to believe that a man should be d for defending the 
honor of his country. This the Spanish War Veterans in my distri 
including myself, do not believe. A man should not expect to be 
for defending the honor of his mother, and neither sbould a soldier 
1 to be paid, by receiving a A unless he really needs it. 

t was not necessary to pass the Key bill to give pensions to the 


widows and children of those who lost their lives in service, or who 
contracted fatal diseases in the service of their country. As I stated 
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in my remarks on the = bill, “When P first heard of the iat aor or, 
as it was then known, the Crago bill, F presumed it was intended to 
msion the wives and children of those who either lost their lives in 

e Spanish-American: War or died from wounds or disease contracted 
in the Army. There could be no possible objection to such a bill, 
But, Mr. Speaker, this is not the intent of the bill; the advocates of 
this bill chiim that a bill of that kind ts not good because wives and 
children of soldiers, dying, as | have stated above, are already taken 
care of t am yet tu have anyone give me a good reason w the 
bill should take care of the wives and children of any but those “who 
— al re: their lives or who died from wounds or disease contracted 

e Army.“ 

In order to get your views on the matter of pensions, would like to 
have you answer the iollowing questions, if you care to answer: 

If you were a meuber of the Pension Committee and the evidence 
showed that the applicant wus suffering from disease, but that the 

resulted from his own vicious and licentious habits, would you 
— n your du = a Spanish War Veteran to vote favorably on his 
uest for a pension 
req? you were a member of the Pension Committee and the evidence 
showed that the soldier became intoxicated and laid down in front of 
a street car and hud bis leg cut off, would you vote to grant him a 
pension because he bad seen service? 

If you were a member of the Pension Committee and the evidence 
showed that the soldier had put in 90 days in 98, of which 75 days 
Was on furiongh, and 15 days in an inland camp; that the soldier had 
never been sick, never been wounded, never seen active service, would 

on granen — his widow was entitled to a pension because he had 

n a soldier 

if you were a member of the Pension Committee and the evidence 
showed that the soldier had never seen service and that he committed 
poisoning while drunk, would you consider that his widow should re- 
celve a pension because the late lamented had been a soldier? 

If you were a member of the Pension Committee and the evidence 
showed that a soldier had left his widow $5,000 in cash, that the 
husband had never seen service, that he had never been sick or wounded 
in the Army. that be had not been sick for 17 years after he was 
mustered out of the Army, would you consider that the widow was 
entitled to a pension because her husband was a soldier? 

If you were a member of the Pension Committee and you had an 
application from a soldier and the evidence showed that he had called 
bis sergeant names so vile that tney could not even be printed in the 
Recoup, that he had been shot in the leg by the sergeant and court- 
martial acquitted the first sergeant on the und of self-defense, 
would you believe it 3 — duty to give this soldier a pension because 
you were both Spanish War soldiers? 

If you had an application for a 
disability and you knew that the soldier worked praci ily every day 
in the year and had a position, as a member of the Pension Com- 
mittee would you vote grant him a pension? 

5 are some of the things that the Pension Committee is asked 
ass on. 
ou want to know when and where I — up a fight against paying 
pensions to deserters. If you had read the igs papers of your city, 
‘ou vona have read that I introduced the fo 7 bill regarding 
leserters : ` 

“Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act no 
officer or enlisted man who once deserted from an enlistment in the 
United States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps and who was apprehended 
and by court al ion was dishonorably discharged m said 
service shall be entitled to receive a pension under any law: And it is 
further provided, That neither his widow, minor children, or any other 
dependent reiative shall be entitled to receive a pension under any 

W. 


At the time I introduced this bill I made the following statement: 

“According to the present pension law it is possible for a man to 
enlist, desert, be 8 court-martialed, found guilty, seutenced, 
servc senten receive n dlshe norable apt and yet be 
receive a pension, provi that all disabilities: are shown to have 
been incurred in service and in line of duty. This refers to the general 

nsion law affecting all soldiers, sailors, and marines — ess of 

e of service. Many who desert and who are afterwards dishonorably 
discharged for that account are to-day receiving a on from the 
1 9 States. In order to take care of this matter 1 have i 
a Ae 

Whenever I run across a case, as I have in several instances, where 
wealthy widows of officers have asked for large pensions I have opposed 
their pension claims as vigorously as I have yours. 

My opposition to claims like yours is nothing personal; it is the 
system that I am against. The same applies to my vote of the so-called 
free-seed graft, the rivers and harbors 8 bill; my opposition 
to the public buildings in towns that not need them, and ali such 
pork-barre: | tion. 

As I sta am not against widows and children receiving aid 

ucers 


nsion on the N of total 
en 


Are now doing. 
At the time I took ay ponsen on ons and pork I did not know 
whether or not it woul popular. but because I thought it was the 
thing to do, If it is any satisfaction to you, I wish to say that 
I have in my office letters from many of the Spanish War veterans in 
my district, and none of them feel any different than I do about this 
pension matter, and neither did I find a single Spanish War veteran on 
— — trip home who did not approve of my stand on this pension 
matter. 
Have also had letters from all over the country from Spanish War 
yeterans, und Civil War veterans as well, who state that I am abso- 


lutely right. 
Yours, very truly. W. Frank JAMES. 


In the report issued on the Ashbrook bill on February 29 it 
states as follows, in part: 


be presented to the House by the time the bill is reached for considera- 

tion. It will certainly cost much less than a battleship and is the 

—— of preparedness that would be worth many times its cost should a 
oceur. 


This was nearly four months ago; the bill has passed the 
House, but no figures have been given to the House. The 
author of the bill evidently believes that the cost will not exceed 
$8,000,000. Perhaps he is right. According to the report of the 
Commissioner of Pensions, issued on June 30, 1915, there were 
50,985 widows, and so forth, drawing a pension under the gen- 
eral law, Civil War, and 235,087 drawing pensions under the 
widows’ act of April 19, 1908, or a total of about 286,000. If 
80,000 out of the 286,000 were to receive an increase of approxi- 
mately $100 per year it would be an increase of $8,000,000 per 
year. This is not, of course, taking into effect the very large 
number of widows who will go on the roll on account of mar- 
riage from 1890 to 1905. Neither will it take into account the 
increase on account of widows who were dropped on account of 
remarriage being again placed on the rolls. 

This can not very well be called an ungrateful Government 
when it is possible for a man to enlist, desert, be apprehended, 
court-martialed, found guilty, sentenced, serve sentence, receive 
a dishonorable discharge, and yet be eligible to receive a pen- 
sion, providing that alleged disabilities are shown to have been 
incurred in service and in line of duty. Why talk about an 
ungrateful Government when the above is the case? 

The report further states as follows: 

All patriotic men will enlist more freely in the defense of their coun- 
try when they have the assurance that death overtakes them their 

dows will be generously cared for by a grateful Government. 

It was not necessary to pass this bill to further illustrate 
that fact. The fact that there were in 1915 over 700,000 per- 
sons drawing pension, and that this included 128 widows of the 
veterans of the War of 1812. is sufficient evidence. 

I believe, gentlemen, that the sentiment in my district is not 
any different than it is in your districts, 

We are not of the opinion that in order to get volunteers for 
the next war you have to spend millions of dollars each year for 
pensions. 

We are more concerned that this country shall pay some at- 
tention to preparing for war so that the volunteers of the next 
war will have a better chance for their lives from disease than 
we are in pensions. 

We are more concerned that the honor of this country shall 
be upheld, even at the price of war, than we are in pensions. 

The other day the first man to answer the call of the martyred 
President Lincoln for 75,000 volunteers in 1861 was buried. In 
delivering the funeral oration one of his best friends said, in 
part, as follows: 

We hear much of peace-at-any-price sacrifice. Peace with honor, yes. 
Peace to the honor of our comar yes. But if it means. that we are to 
be the prey of international ambition, if it means that we are to do the 
bidding every nation on earth, and that our flag must dip in dis- 
grace, then we must not have peace. No nation can be weak to-day in 
preparedness and strong to-morrow in efficiency. 

If sharing these sentiments gives a man the right to call him- 
self a patriotic American citizen, then the Spanish War veterans 
in my district and myself are patriotic Americans. But if be- 
lieving that patriotism consists in no personal sacrifice yourself, 
if it means. that voting money for pensions to the worthy and 
unworthy alike, the rich and poor alike, and that this counts 
for more than answering your country’s. call, then we are not 
patriotic American citizens, 


We Stand Behind Those Who Mareh For Our Country, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISAAC SIEGEL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN tae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 23, 1916. 


Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, Mr. Hay, of Virginia, having told us 
here to-day, in the name of the President of the United 
States, that an emergency exists, I believe that it is for us to 
show to the world that we present a united front and to pass 
this resolution authorizing him to use the militia outside of the 
United States in this emergency. It is useless to hide the fact 
that we are on the verge of war, and, as has been truly said by 
the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Cannon] and my colleague 
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from New York [Mr. Frrzexnarpl, that men must indeed be 
blind to the facts, as we have daily read them in the newspapers, 
to fail to see the true situation. I can not, however, allow 
myself to forget that one of the greatest blunders was made in 
withdrawing our forces from Vera Cruz in 1914, and in the 
interim permitting millions of rounds of ammunition to be 
shipped into Mexico, and which, I fear, will now come back to 
us embedded in the flesh and bodies of our boys who are re- 
sponding to the Nation's call. 

It has indeed thrilled the heart of every true-blooded Ameri- 
ean citizen to see how swiftly the National Guard has answered 
the President's call to duty. Regardless of where born and 
regardless of diversified views on various important questions 
confronting our people, they need not be urged to do their 
duty. It is ingrained in them. You need not preach American- 
ism to them, as they are all demonstrating their loyalty and de- 
votion to our flag and country by the most practical proof that 
men can require. They are ready to make the greatest sacri- 
fices that men ean ask of them, giving up positions and leav- 
ing family and home at a moment’s notice. To those pessimists 
who feared that the call would go unheeded, the answer has 
come quicker than they had anticipated. 

A large number and entirely out of proportion to the total 
population of the land are either immigrant or the sons of im- 
migrants, who have turned out as part of the militia and who 
are now making up our forces along the border and in Mexico. 

What I said in this House on March 25, 1916, is as apropos 
as anything that I might repeat here to-day. I said that— 


some gentlemen have ha on the fact that the immigrant lacks 
patriotism and loyalty to our country. Facts should be our guide and 
not mere surmise. 

Last year the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Garpxer] gave 
a dinner to the Army Reservists of Class B. No doubt we are inter- 
ested in knowing whether aa foreign-born citizens were in that party 
that gathered around his table. I had a personal investigation made. 
From it I learned that 11 were foreign born, 6 were native born, and 
that the remaining 7 can not at present be located, but the names in- 
dicate that more than half were foreign born. 

Let me recall to vou a scene in New York City which occurred on 
May 11, 1914. As far as the eye could see the streets were packed with 
people. You hear the muffled drums and the soft, sweet, never-for- 
gotten strains of Saul's Death March. Our boys are passing by. Yes; 
some of them on foot, but a number of them have passed to the far 
beyond and are co home, escorted by the President. On each coffin 
you see our glorious flag. Across the Brooklyn Bridge the procession 
slowly winds its way and enters the gates of the navy yard. ‘Tenderly 
each coffin is brought to the space before which a large stand has been 
erected. The roll called and the names that are read off are as fol- 
lows: Louis Frank Boswell, Gabriel Defabbio, Francis P. De Lowry, 
Frank Devorick, Elzie C. Fisher, Louis Oscar Fried, E. H. Frohlich. 
stein, Dennis J. Lane, George Poinsett, John F. Schumacker, Charles 
Allen Smith, Albin L, Watson, Daniel Aloysius Haggerty, Samuel Mar- 
ten, Rufus Edward Percy, and Randolph Summerlin. [Applause.] The 
President s 8, and in his speech he says: 

“Notice how truly these men were our blood—I mean of our Ameri- 
ean blood, which is not drawn from any one stock, which is not drawn 
from any one language of the modern world; but free men everywhere 
have sent their sons and their brothers and their sisters and their 
daughters to this country in order to make that great compounded 
Nation which consists of all the sturdy elements and of all e best 
elements of the whole globe. I listened again to this list of the dead 
with a profound interest because of the mixture of the names, for 
the names bear the marks of the several national stocks from which 
these men came. But they are not Irishmen or Germans or French- 
men or Hebrews or Italians any more.: They were not when they 
went to Vera Cruz; they were Americans, every one of them, and 
with no difference in their Americanism because of the stock from 
which they came. They were, in a peculiar sense, of our blood, and 
they proved it by showing that they were of our spirit—that no 
matter what their derivation, no matter where their people came 
from, they thought and wished and did the things that were Ameri- 
ean; and the flag under which they served was a flag in which all 
the blood of mankind is united to make a free nation.” 

Were these soldier dead loyal to their country? Yet the majority of 
them were either immigrants themselves or the sons of immigrants. 


Examine the records of those who have fallen or been wounded 
up to date and further confirmation is immediately found. 

I have read a number of editorials that have appeared in the 
daily press during the past two days, but I know of none that 
must awaken and renew the faith of our people in their fellow 
citizens as the one that appeared in the New York Tribune 
yesterday and which I take the liberty of reading at length: 

_ THOSE WHO MARCH. 


It is no little thing, this marching of the first hundreds of our volun- 
teer soldiers. Despite the fact that the crowds that collect disperse, 
the bands pass, and the flags come down again, those days on which 
our young men go forth to serve must remain forever memorable in our 
history and in our hearts. 

On the foundation of such sacrifice as this volunteering supplies is 
built the whole edifice of our national life. All that we have, that we 
own, that America means to Americans and to the world, flows from 
the sacrifice of lives, flows from the willing and ready response of the 
hundreds and thousands to the call of our common Soan 

Not all the years that have passed since the first soldiers, soldiers 

only in the fact that they carried muskets, assembled on Lexington 
` Green to this present hour have changed the fundamental fact that 
if men bave a faith, a loyalty, a clinging to ideas and to ideals, to a 
dream of a race and of a country, they must be prepared to fight for 
them, to die for them, from time to time. 


In 1775, in 1812, in 1846, in 1861, in 1898, and now in 1916, Ameri- 


cans have marched. Not a generation has been entirely free from sacri- 
fice, and on several there has been laid a burden almost beyond endur- 
ance. To-day that which threatens seems a little war. No such effort 
as Germany or France is now making, no such need of volunteers as 
Britain has faced and met is foreseen or even conceived. Yet not less 
great, omy less real is the sacrifice that Is asked of the thousands who 
are going, 

The py 8 of troops for war, or even toward war, is the most 
unreal th ng in human life. Those who go first are young, proud with 
the sense of new dignity and duty, glad as youth is always glad when 
adventure beckons and the romance of service calls. They march before 
us, bringing our cheers, perhaps calling forth our tears, too; but it is a 
spectacle about which there is only that which inspires. 

But when they are gone the change comes. Slowly, steadily the 
realization arrives. Those who marched from us to camp disappear 
from the camp into the distance, which at the horizon meets the thing 
we call vaguely “the front.” Little 27 little there come back the 
veracious chronicles of suffering, of hardship, at last of sacrifice and 
death. Those who went so willingly and so gladly become in a sense 
a sacred memory. 

It is a cruel thing, this penalty that life exacts of a Nation. It is 
a brutal tax, this blood tax which is laid upon successive generations, 
And yet we who can not escape it are compelled at the last to see, 
with the cruelty, the splendor, the transformation in the lives of 
those who go and those who stay, that the Ea fact works. So 
much that is mean and ignoble slips out of the lives of the propia 
whose sons and brothers and husbands are doing something heroic and 
unselfish for all of us and for what our Nation means, 

It is in this sense, with sadness, with a feeling of bitterness at the 
necessity of sacrifice, with a sense of pride in the grandeur of the thin 
done, that we shall now watch the best of another generation of 
Americans leaving us for a duty whose extent may not yet be meas- 
ured or circumscribed. 

For those who have marched, for the survivors of 61 and os, what 
is now taking place brings a very real sense of tragedy. From them 
the future is not hid. They see the long drudgery, the privation, the 
weariness, the pain, and the agony that may lie ahead. In their own 
time they have seen other generations march out in the sunshine of 
the first hours, and beyond into the darkness of camp, battle field, and 
hospital. Behind all that is brilliant, stirring, appealing they perceive 
that which is terrible. 

Yet, seeing all this, they can put it aside to rejoice that the spirit 
that existed when they marched and when those who marched with 
them and did not come back were also young still survives; that the 
same flag is carried by hands not less worthy and defended by hearts 
not less indomitable 

It is, indeed, no sittle thing that is taking place in our lives to-day. 
Rather it is something so big and enduring that it must crowd out 
the common and trivial cares and concerns of our lives. Thousands 
of men, young, surrounded by all that happiness and comfort can 
bestow, are willingly, gladly giving up what life holds of present 
promise and of future hope, giving up all they have and all they ho 
to have because a single word has been spoken, the simple call of duty 
has come. 

The glory of war that is the tinsel and the uniform, the pomp and 
the ceremony, is an empty sham. But the glory of war that bs the 
duty, the sacrifice, the unselfishness, the submission of the individual 
to ibe common weal, is an enduring fact. And it is this fact that 
stands disclosed to us to-day in all its true nobility. A 

No man can now say how far those whom we love and send are to 
march. No man or woman can foresee now to what dangers, to what 
perils, they are not willingly but yet with complete consent sending 
those they love. We shall not easily keep our tears back; we shall not 
even in our pride completely control our sorrow. There has been asked 
of us the greatest sacrifice that can be demanded, We have made it, 
More one can not say. 

But for those who march, with what wishes for good fortune, with 
how many prayers for their safety, with what pride in their devotion 
they are going! Their action has lifted us all out of the sordidness of 
our everyday concerns; their willingness to go has brought a new, a 
nobler understanding to us of our country and our race. Because of 
them we have again lived through a great day—another great day in 
our history. 

And whatever of pain, of trial, of sacrifice may still be demanded of 
those who have gone, of one thing they must remain assured—our love, 
our admiration, our faith js all with them. Waat they have done makes 
all that we can say seem trivial; it is not by word that we shall even 
try to appraise their deeds. They have not failed us. 
are able we shall not fail them. 


In so far as we 


We have given further proof to the world to-day that in this 
Republic of ours we are living in an advanced age of humani- 
tarianism, by appropriating the sum of $1,000,000 to be used by 
the War Department for the payment of monthly sums of $50 
to any of the close members of any families dependent upon any 
of the men who have responded to the call as part of the Na- 
tional Guard. It shows the real feeling of the entire House, 
when it was adopted unanimously and without discussion. 
Action, not talk, is the duty of the hour. 

As I have repeatedly said, the mission of the United States is 
peace, and this country is neither desirous nor seeking war. If 
it does come, however, the responsibility must be placed upon 
those who have been the aggressors. One thing I am sure of, 
that at all times in its hour of need the men and boys of this 
country will sacrifice willingly all they possess, whether it be 
life or property, or both, if necessary, in its defense, and give 
proof to the world that we stand united against a foreign foe 
regardless of who that foe may be. Our citizens must be pro- 
tected wherever they be and wherever they go. Our lives, 
homes, and property in our own land must have the same pro- 
tection or we would be unworthy of being called a “ Government 
of the people, by the people, and for the people.” 
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Pension Legislation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ION. GUY T. HELVERING, 


OF KANSAS, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 23, 1916. 


Mr. HELVERING, Mr. Speaker, we hear the subject of in- 
dustrial and military preparedness discussed freely by every 
citizen of this country, and the events as they are rapidly trans- 
piring in Mexico and on our borders bring home the thoughts 
of past wars and the manner in which our Government took 
care of its survivors. A pension system for soldiers who 
served thelr country was established at the foundation of this 
Republic, and history proves that our forefathers were very 
liberal in granting pensions and bounties to their veterans of 
the Revolutionary War. 

In looking over some data relating to the pensions granted 
our Revolutionary War soldiers, I was greatly astonished to 
fini] that the American people provided for more pensions and 
bounties to the soldiers of the American Revolution than we 
have granted to the veterans of our Civil War. I find that the 
officers of the Revolutionary War residing in Virginia had been 
more liberally provided for than any other class of men in 
America or any other country. In addition to their salary 
they were promised half pay after their retirement from the 
Army and received large tracts of fertile land. Each officer 
from 2 major general down to ensign had his lands. 

In 1828 a law was enacted retiring all soldiers of the Revolu- 
tionary War and all officers on full pay for life, who had served 
two years in the continental line. Then, in 1832, Congress 
passed a law retiring for life on full pay all the minute men, 
all the militia and militia officers who served intermittently 
for two years, Just a year later Congress amended this law 
and made it still more liberal. Every soldier of the Revolu- 
tionary War was allowed approximately $8 a month, which 
would be equivalent to $40 to-day, besides land on which 
he might build a home and live comfortably the rest of his 
life. 

Virginia gave every colonel 5,000 acres of land, every captain 
3.000 acres, every noncommissioned officer 400 acres, and the 
private soldiers 200 acres. I will not take time to cite further 
instances where different States made additional allowances to 
those granted by the Federal Government to their Revolution- 
ary War veterans. 

In the War with Mexico, where 105,000 of our boys were re- 
cruited in two years, 1,049 of these heroes lost their lives in 
battle. Forty years after the Mexican War we pensioned all 
soldiers who served 60 days in that war, and in many eases these 
soldiers were pensioned because of their voluntary enlistment 
and not because of actual service, for in those days it required 
more than 60 days to reach the border. 

The Civil War stands out as the most costly and disastrous 
war in the annals of the history of this Republic. Many of us 
have heard our fathers tell of its horrors and sufferings, but 
eyen then most of us do not realize the magnitude of that war. 
A study of its records reveals the fact that more soldiers lost 
their lives in the one battle of this memorable war—the Battle 
of Gettysburg—than were lost in the entire Revolutionary War, 
the Mexican War, or Spanish War. We find that the Revolu- 
tionary War lasted about seven years, and in that time 56 bat- 
tles were fought. The War of the Rebellion saw more than 
2,000 battles, and in the Battle of Gettysburg 3,070 men were 
killed and wounded. In looking over the appalling numbers of 
lives lost, and the consequences of all that bloodshed, I turn 
with reverence to the survivors of that war and pay tribute to 
those battle-scarred veterans who are so rapidly departing from 
our midst to that great beyond where they will receive their 
final reward. I have a high regard for those veterans who 
made it possible for me to enjoy a united Nation and a wonder- 
ful prosperity, which was only brought about by their patriot- 
ism and valor. I do not want it said of me that I denied any 
beneficial legislation to our heroes of the Civil War. 

A recent report from the Commissioner of Pensions shows 
that our veterans are rapidly passing from us. In 1900 we still 
had 993,529 soldiers of the Civil War on the pay roll, but last 
year that number diminished to 748,147, or a decrease of 245,382 
in 15 years. Only last yenr we buried 33,255 heroes who helped 
make up the most important pages of our history. Thus we see 


the amount of pensions rapidly decreasing; the year 1915 saw 


the amount of pensions paid out decrease $6,000,000. This 
should allow the continuation of a more generous policy on the 
part of the Government toward the remaining veterans and 
their widows. The United States is rich enough and liberal 
enough to help the needy veterans who in most instances are 
entirely dependent on their pensions. Fifty-five years ago they 
were the boys who became aroused to their patriotic duty and 
readily responded to the call of the country, 

History repeats itself, and to-day, with events transpiring so 
rapidly in Mexico, and when we know not at what hour we may 
be called to defend our borders in Mexico, we see here in the 
city of Washington recruiting offices established for the purpose 
of urging our young men to train themselves for a future emer- 
gency, just as our veterans of the Civil War did 55 years ago, 
when they constituted the prime of American youth. 

In times of great stress we have always depended upon our 
volunteer soldiers, who have proved the most persevering and 
courageous, to fight our battles, and they have never refused to 
do their duty. In these stirring times let us be prepared to care 
for all emergencies that might arise as a result of war. What 
better inducements have we to offer our recruits than the assur- 
ance that should they return from service incapacitated for 
work Uncle Sam will provide for them, and should perchance 
their blood be shed on the battle field, they will at least be 
assured of the protection and care of their loved ones at home. 

The present administration has kept its pledges to the soldiers 
by enacting several pension bills. We have thus proved a friend 
to the soldier and his widow. This House, I believe, realizes 
that the life of this Nation is dependent on the patriotism of its 
people, and recognizes the patriotic service of its soldiers ren- 
dered in time of war. We have sought to care for the veteran 
during his declining years, and recently have enacted a most 
worthy bill that will take care of our dependent widows. 

On March 4, 1865, a man, who is dear to the hearts of every 
American, said in his inaugural address, which was shortly 
after the war, “ Let us strive on to finish the work we are in, 
to bind up the Nation’s wounds, to care for him who has borne 
the battle and for his widow and his orphan, to do all which 
may acnieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among our- 
selves and with all nations.” God grant that we may be spared 
from future conflicts, but if it should be necessary I hope that 
we can play the part that “legitimately ” belongs to us. I am 
an advocate of peace, and trust that we may never have to 
swell the list of pensioners now numbered on our rolls—* a roll 
of honor“ which is a history in itself. 

Our Government, administered for the welfare of the people, 
has from time to time recognized the necessity of pensions for 
its soldiers, and our veterans thus inspired have evinced a 
deeper devotion to ideals of democracy—ideals that bring hope 
and confidence to all nations of the world. 


TIE WIDOWS’ PENSION BILL. 


Mr. Speaker, coming now to the immediate bill before the 
House, I first desire to commend the Pension Committee for 
its careful preparation of the widows’ pension bill and the 
favorable report they have given to this meritorious measure. 

This bill as it is now presented te the House provides pen- 
sions to four classes of widows: 

In the first place it will increase the pensions of widows who 
married their soldier husbands prior to or during the Civil War 
from $12 to $20 a month. 

Second. It grants a pension to those widows of Civil War 
veterans who have now reached the age of 70 years, who are 
at present on the pension rolls. Thus the old and infirm wives 
of our soldiers will be allowed a more liberal amount than they 
have received in the past. 

Third. The widows’ pension bill also provides for pensions 
for widows of Civil War soldiers whose names were dropped 
from the pay roll by reason of their marriage to another person, 
but who are now widows again. 

Fourth. The most important feature; in my opinion, of this 
legislation is the extension of the marriage limit. All widows 
of Union soldiers who married subsequent to 1890 are now 
entitled to a pension, even though they married the soldier as 
late as 1905. Personally, I would have favored the removal 
of all time limitations, as I believe every woman who had the 
care and responsibility upon her shoulders of an old soldier 
during his last years is justly entitled to a pension. 

Many widows have written me praying for the passage of some 
legislation which would grant relief to them during their de- 
clining years. I am sure that this Congress will receive the 
blessings and gratitude of all those deserving women who will 
now be benefited by this provision of the bill. In reality, the 
women who married the soldiers subsequent to. 1890, and who 
have cared and comforted the old yeterans during their last 
years and filness, have made great sacrifices, for in many cases 
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the soldier was an invalid or enfeebled for several years prior 
to his death and was absolutely dependent upon others for help. 
Was it not the wife who could best administer with care and 
tenderness the wants of the old soldier, and was she not per- 
forming a patriotic duty, and one worthy of the attention of 
the United States Government? I do not believe, Mr. Speaker, 
that any thinking, charitable man would begrudge a liberal 
pension to those widows who have given the best years of their 
life to the care and comfort of the veterans. I am strongly in 
favor of liberal pensions to widows of all soldiers, because we 
come to them in time of need and ask for their husbands and 
sons, We can not perform a more beneficent duty than to com- 
fortably provide for the welfare of those women who so will- 
ingly offered their loved ones for their country. 

We have had so many facts presented to us in regard to the 
necessity of liberal pensions for veterans as well as their widows 
that I need scarcely go into the details of the things that should 
prompt us to deal generously with the widows of our soldiers. 

In conelusion, Mr. Speaker, I would like to repeat the fitting 
remarks made by the Pension Committee in submitting this bill 
before the House: 

It will certainly cost much less than a battleship and is the sort 
of preparedness that would be worth many times its cost should a 
crisis occur. All patriotic men will enlist more freely in defense of 
their conntry when they have the assurance that if death overtakes 
them their widows will be generously cared for by a 4 Govern- 
ment. It is the wife and the mother who sets the ligh in the window 
and patiently and anxiously awaits the return o er weary and 
broken-in-health husband or son, who, leaving all that is dear behind, 
went forth to defend the old flag and the Nation’s honor with his life’s 
blood ; it is the wife who gives birth to all of the soldiers and heroes 
of the past, present, and future; it is the wife who gently ministers 
in loving tenderness to the old comrade when the dread messenger 
stalks into the humble home and bears away her com on and sup- 
port, leaving her grief stricken, desolate, and alone. he then has no 
one to turn to for succor and relief except the great Government her 
loved one served most 5 and loxallx. This bill seeks to attest 
in a small degree ene e of a rich and mighty nation for the 
frail old woman left nd. 


The sentiment for widows’ pension legislation is strong 
throughout this country, and it is my hope that the Senate will 
expedite the passage of this bill in order that it may become 
effective at this session of Congress. 

In speaking of these women who figured in the Civil War I 
um reminded of the words of the Ohio poet, Thomas B. Read, 
who said: 

The wife who girds her husband's sword, 
Mid little cnes who weep and wonder, 
And bravely speaks the cheering word, 
What, though her heart be rent asunder, 
Doomed nightly in her dreams to hear 
The bolts of death around him rattle, 
Has shed as sacred- bloed as e'er 
Was poured upon the field of battle. 


Widows’ Pensions. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES O. LOBECK, 


OF NEBRASKA, 


IN tur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 17, 1916. 


Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Speaker, since becoming a Member of 
this honorable body in the Sixty-second Congress I have voted 
for numerous important measures and have had various matters 
to present to the different governmental departments, none of 
which gave me more pleasure than my support of pension legis- 
lation and attention to the claims of the soldiers and widows of 
soldiers before the Pension Office. Therefore I am glad to 
have the privilege of supporting this bill which gives to the 
widows of the veterans of the Civil War substantial increases 
in their pensions. 

Four years ago we passed the Sherwood pension bill, which 
gives to the Civil War veterans a pension according to their age 
and length of service. We believed, then, in providing for them 
in their declining years, and to compensate them in a small 
degree for the immeasurable service which they performed in 
preserving for us a strong united country. But at that time we 
made no provisions for the widow who was dependent upon that 
small pension, and who would receive but a fraction of her 
husband’s pension after he was called to his eternal reward. 

The soldiers’ pension roll is rapidly decreasing. For instance, 
in the month of February of this year, there was a falling off on 
account of death of approximately 3,500. In March of this year 
the number was about 4,000, and in April it was about 3,000. 
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The widows’ pension roll decreased during the same months ‘at 
the rate of 2,400, 2,200, and 1,700, respectively. Therefore, it 
is a very opportune time for us to assist these deserving women 
by enacting this legislation at this session of Congress. 

This Congress has been generous in passing beneficial pension 
legislation. None of us regret the enactment of the Sherwood 
law. Personally, I favored a straight pension of $1 a day for 
the Civil War veterans. I was also glad to support legislation 
giving the soldier coming under the provisions of that law their 
increase of pension automatically, which did away with the 
routine of filing a new application each time an increase was 
due, and which expedited the payment of the soldier’s pension, 
The special bills which have passed from time to time have 
benefited a number of deserving soldiers and widows. 

Early in this session I considered it an honor and patriotic 
duty to vote for the bill granting to the widows of the soldiers 
of the Spanish-American War a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month, and which will also help to take care of the minor 
children of those soldiers who gave up their lives in fighting 
for the flag in Cuba and the Philippine Islands, or who died 
since then as the result of wounds or diseases contracted in that 
war. I was also glad to vote to pension the Indian fighters, 
who are entitled to this consideration for the services which 
they rendered and which were so helpful in developing our 
great Western States. I trust this bill, which we have approved 
in this House, will become a law before the close of this session 
of Congress. 

This Ashbrook bill is fair, just, and reasonable. It is raising 
the pension of the aged widow of a Civil War soldier when she 
becomes 70 years of age to $20 per month. It gives the widow 
who was the wife of the soldier during his service in the Civil 
War the same amount and brings the remarriage limitation 
down to June 27, 1905. This provision will assist a sreat 
many deserving women who married Civil War soldiers since 
July 1, 1890, many of whom were widows of soldiers of the 
Civil War, thereby losing their former pensionable status, 

For some reasons it was thought proper by a former Con- 
gress to pass a law denying pensions to women who married 
Civil. War soldiers after June 27, 1890. For some time past 
Members of Congress have believed that it was working an in- 
justice to the many worthy women who have married the Civil 
War soldiers since then, and have cared for them, nursed them, 
have been their helpmates and faithful companions in their last 
days and years. Congressmen have believed, and justly so, 
that these faithful women should be remembered. So, this bill 
provides that women who married Civil War veterans up to the 
year of 1905 shall be entitled to a pension upon the death of 
the soldier. 

I feel certain and am sure that all patriotic people of our 
country will approve of this act, and my hope is that the bill 
will be approved speedily by the Senate so that it may be imme- 
diately enacted into law. 

The United States has been more liberal in its pensions to de- 
fenders of the flag than any other nation on earth, I am 
proud of being an American, because Uncle Sam is generous to 
his defenders. I am glad that I am a Member of a United 
States Congress, in which I have had the privilege to vote for 
liberal pensions. No men have been braver on land and sea in 
defense of their country’s honor than the American soldier and 
sailor. Whether he was American born or an adopted son of 
our country, he has fought shoulder to shoulder, side by side, 
and faced death in his devotion to the Stars and Stripes and to 
our country. These brave boys and men kissed good-by to their 
mothers and wives and sweethearts, and to these brave and pa- 
tient women we are, in this bill, showing, as far as money can 
do, our appreciation of these splendid women of America. 

We can as a nation, as a people, to my mind, never fully re- 
ward these patriotic men and women, but we can do our part to 
make the later days of their lives more pleasant and more com- 
fortable. 


The Widows’ Pension Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOUETT SHOUSE, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 19, 1916. 
Mr. SHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, since the beginning of the Sixty- 


fourth Congress I have served as a member of the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. In many respects that service has been 
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both the most pleasant and the most unsatisfactory work I 
have done as a Member of Congress—pleasant because of the 
result of efforts expended in a good cause, unsatisfactory because 
many deserving cases could not be reached. Before that commit- 
tee thousands of bills have been presented, the object of them all 
being to help care more liberally for the men who defended the in- 
tegrity of the Union during the Civil War, or to give to the wid- 
ows of those men some part of the material recognition which 
their husbands so richly earned, With few exceptions the thou- 
sands of cases brought to the attention of our committee were 
worthy. The evidence in connection with a large majority of 
them disclosed conditions pitiful in the extreme poverty. sick- 
ness, loneliness—all of the heart-rending circumstances that sur- 
round destitute old age. 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions has done its work well. 
The clerks and examiners of that committee have been diligent 
and faithful. A large number of the special pension bills have 
been enacted into law. But no matter how zealous or persever- 
ing a committee, it could not consider 7,000 individual bills in 
one session of Congress. The men who wore the blue are all 
old men now. Few of them are capable of further labor; many 
are without income aside from their pensions, and those pen- 
sions for the most part are inadequate to a comfortable living. 

Therefore the labors of the committee have been directed prin- 

cipally to selecting the most needy of the cases of the old sol- 
diers themselves and giving those cases attention. But among 
the widows of old soldiers were found innumerable instances 
equally appealing. And in order to meet the situation it was 
strikingly apparent that some general legislation for these 
widows was necessary. Nothing has been done for them for 
years. Where allowance is now made by law it is pitifully 
meager, and no widow who married her soldier husband subse- 
quent to 1890—more than 25 years ago—has claim for pension 
at all. 

To remedy this unjust state of affairs, several bills were 
introduced in Congress and were referred to our committee. 
After careful consideration the Ashbrook bill was selected as 
meeting the views of a majority, and with certain amendments 
it was reported to the House for passage. That bill is before 
you to-day. Let us see just what it p 

At the present time the widow’s pension is $12 per month. 
This bill increases the allowance to $20 a month where the 
widow married the soldier preceding or during the Civil War, 
or where the widow is now 70 years of age or when she may 
reach 70 years of age. Can such increased allowance be consid- 
ered either extravagant or excessive? I think not. 

The bill further restores to pensionable status those widows 
whose names were dropped from the pension rolls on account of 
remarriage and whose subsequent husbands have since died. It 
also restores those who were compelled to seek divorce where 
fault did not attach to themselves. Can reasonable objection be 
raised to these provisions? I am sure I voice the sentiment of 
this House when I say they are proper and worthy. 

And then the bill makes eligible to pension any widow who 
married her soldier husband prior to June 27, 1905, instead of 
June 27, 1890. In other words, the widows who have cared for 
the soldiers in their old age, whether first, second, or third 
wives, who have done the tender duty of nursing at the time the 
old soldiers needed it most, are to be given recognition by the 
Government and reward for their faithful service. Surely 
no man familiar with the circumstances and conditions which 
have surrounded Civil War veterans of recent years can object 
to this feature of the bill. The only fault with it is that it 
does not go far enough. If I could have my way I would give 
to every old soldier in the land a minimum of $30 per month 
and to every widow of an old soldier, without reference to the 
date of her marriage, a pension of $20 per month. 

Mr. Speaker, there used to be a notion broadcast in the 
country that the Democratic Party was antagonistic to pen- 
sions. I regret to say that even during the past year I have 
known of literature sent out at the instance of men prominent 
in the Republican Party in which appeared the false charge that 
the present Democratic administration is unwilling to do any- 
thing for the old soldier; that it is impossible for him to get 
justice at Washington under present conditions; that he can 
hope to come into his own only if the Republican Party is re- 
turned to power. What false and absurd statements! How 
unworthy of men who aspire to leadership in any organization! 
Is it possible that the old soldiers will fall for such misrep- 
resentation? 

Why, Mr. Speaker, it was a Democratic House which indorsed 
and passed in the Sixty-second Congress the famous Sherwood 
bill, granting for the first time a pension to every old soldier 
who served for 90 days, and for the first time giving the sum 
of $30 per month to every old soldier who served as much as two 


years upon the attainment of 75 years of age. Our Republican 
friends had promised such legislation for years, but they failed 
to pass it, and it remained for a Democratic Congress to do 
justice to the old soldier. 

Now let us supplement that achievement by doing justice to 
the soldiers’ widows. Let a Congress overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratic in both branches pass the pending bill by unanimous vote 
and a Democratic President have the honor of signing it. For, 
my friends, this bill is but mere justice. 

I represent a State which was settled largely by old soldiers. 
The homestead lands of Kansas were open for entry at the 
close of the Civil War, and many of the men who had worn the 
blue went there to make their homes. They gave to Kansas its 
bone and sinew, its courage and progressiveness, its honesty 
and its fighting spirit. The women who shared with their hus- 
bands the privations and the perils of frontier life did their 
part as nobly as the men. Surely they, too, are entitled to con- 
sideration at our hands; they, too, deserve the gratitude and 
help of their Government. 

Let us, therefore, pass this bill, not as partisans but as pa- 
F an act of simple justice in which we should 
all rejoice. 


Increases in Widows’ Pensions. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. ASHTON C. SHALLENBERGER, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 23, 1916. 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, the Ashbrook bill, 
which the Committee on Invalid Pensions has reported to the 
House, and which will undoubtedly pass by a good majority, is 
a further proof of the earnest intention of this administration 
and the present Congress to take good care of the interests of 
the soldiers of the Nation who have been willing to make the 
last sacrifice for their country in time of war. The bill, I am- 
informed, has the unanimous support of the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. It provides a well-deserved and much-needed 
increase from the provisions provided under the existing law. 
As old age creeps upon the survivors of the great war for the 
preservation of the Union the soldier’s widow finds herself 
equally needful of increased support along with the veteran 
himself. Under the Sherwood bill the soldier received a mate- 
rial increase, and this bill is in line with the purpose of the 
Sherwood Act. 

This bill provides a pension of $20 per month for the widow 
who was the wife of a soldier during his war service and the 
same sum for the widow of a Civil War veteran after she shall 
have reached the age of 70 years. 

An additional provision contained in the bill is that a sol- 
dier’s or sailor’s widow who may have remarried and thus lost 
her right to a pension as a widow of a veteran shall upon again 
being widowed have the right to again be placed upon the pen- 
sion rolls as a widowed pensioner. 

Under the law as it now stands the widow of a soldier or 
sailor is not entitled to a pension if her marriage took place 
subsequent to June 27, 1890. The Ashbrook bill provides that 
the widow may receive a pension if the marriage was not later 
than June 27, 1905, thus adding 15 years to the period of mar- 
riage for which the widows may receive pension. By the pro- 
visions of this bill a widow whose name has been on the pen- 
sion rolls and dropped because of her remarriage to another 
person, who has since died, shall be entitled to have her name 
again placed on the pension roll at the rate she was formerly 
pensioned, unless she is entitled to a greater amount under sec- 
tion 1 of the act. And this provision is extended to those 
widows whose husbands died of wounds, injuries, or disease 
incurred during the period of their military or naval service, 
but who were deprived of pension under the act of March 3, 
1865, because of their failure to draw pension by reason of their 
remarriage. 

The bill provides also that any widow who married a veteran 
soldier or sailor prior to June 27, 1905, shall have title to pen- 
sion, to commence from the date of filing of application, after 
the passage of this act. Heretofore the widow of a soldier or 
sailor who married the said soldier or sailor subsequent to 1890 
was not entitled to a pension under the act of 1908. These pro- 
visions take care of those good women who married Civil War 


veterans at a time when they were in need of the sympathetic 
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care and kindly ministrations of a loving wife. Many of these 
veterans were suffering from ailments directly or indirectly 
attributable to their military or naval service, but notwith- 
standing this these good women were willing to assume the re- 
sponsibility and duty of caring for these old soldiers in their 
failing health until such time as they were called to their final 
reward. 5 
The provision, therefore, gives to those good women who 
married soldiers or sailors prior to June 27, 1905, the same pen- 
sionable standing as the widows of all other veterans. A widow 
of a soldier who is divorced through no fault of her own is re- 
stored to her pensionable status under this bill. She may have 
made an unwise choice in her second marriage. A divorce 
from her second husband would not restore her to her former 
status of a pensioner under the present law, but this bill makes 
provision that where the unfortunate widow marries the sec- 
ond time and is divorced upon her own application, she is re- 
Stored to her former status under this bill. This is just and 
equitable. The committee in its report of this bill states the 
justice embodied in this meritorious measure very ably when it 
Says: : 
it will certainly cost much less than a battleship and is the sort of 
preparedness that would be worth many times its cost should a crisis 
occur, All patriotic men will enlist more freely in defense of their 
country when they have the assurance that if death overtakes them 
their widows will be generously cared for by a grateful Government. 
It is the wife and the mother who sets the t in the window and 
tiently and anxiously awaits the return r weary and broken- 
n-health husband, who, leaving all that is dear behind, went forth to 
defend the Old Flag and the Nation’s honor with his life's blood. It is 
the wife who gives birth to all of the soldiers and heroes of the past, 
the present, the future. It is the wife who tly ministers in lov- 
ing tenderness to the old comrade when the dread messenger stalks into 
the humble home and away her Copaan and support, leaving 
her grief stricken, desolate, and alone. She then has no one to turn 
to for succor and f except the t Government her loved one 
served most faithfully and loyally. Dill seeks to attest In a small 
sere. pe gratitude of a rich and mighty Nation for the frail woman 
e le 
Mr. Speaker, I most earnestly hope this bill will very soon 
be passed by the Senate and become a law. I have supported 
all pension legislation reported to this Congress because I be- 
lieved the relief was merited and well deserved. We are 
preaching preparedness and are right now asking young men 
to go to the colors and service of their country by the thou- 
‘sands, a generous action upon the part of the American Con- 
gress by taking good care of the veterans of other wars and 
their dependent families will encourage those whom we now 
need to rally to the Nation’s defense. I am glad to vote for 
the bill and hope it will speedily become a law. 


The Question to be Decided. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BENNET, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 23, 1916. 


Mr, BENNET. Mr. Speaker, under the leaye granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recor I include an article from the 
Albany Journal. 


The article is as follows: 


[Albany Journal. 
THE QUESTION TO BH DECIDED. 


In recent years cireumstances and personal activities have combined 
to put into the minds of a roar, Ag of the people of the United States 
the un-American idea that President a ruler instead of the 
people's highest servant. Attention has been given to men which 
properly belongs to principles. 

‘The tame submission of a Democratic Congress to Executive dictator- 
ship has contributed much to the te: rary fixation of this false idea. 
Much has been written and spoken in which the personality of the 
President has been presented as the thing of 9 importance. 
The highly important fact that it is the principles and policies of the 
party in power that count for or against the Nation's welfare has been 
obscured. That it is the legislative branch of the Government which 
has the authority to give effect to party policies, through the enactment 
of laws in accordance with them, has been almost lost to sight. The 
8 have been deluded, because they have not thought enough into 
the belief that the Executive head of the Nation controlled its affairs 
alone be relied upon to direct its fortunes, to shape its 


and must 
destiny. 


for good government has been 
shall be retained in power, or the Republican 
Party, under whose control of Government the Nation always prospered 
and was respected throughout the world, shall be called back to ad- 
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minister American affairs; whether sound, beneficial policies shall be 
pat in place of unstable, blundering ones; whether we shall continue 
o have a wavering, va ting, incompetent Government, pandering to 
this class or to that for favor and disregarding the welfare of all the 
people, or we shall have again a strong, determined, able Government, 
special favor from no class, but having the single 8 to 
secure prosperity for all the people, and respect for the rights of this 
Nation and for those of any ana all individuals constituting it. 
Because this is the question, the restoration of a Republican ma- 
prity in the a is of equal importance with the election of the 
epublican candidate for the presidency. A 1 President could 
do nothing toward carrying into effect the eee his party if the 
Congress should remain in control of the ts. Such a condi- 
tion would be a striking lesson to those who have come to regard the 
President as the Government of the United States, but it would be bad 
for the country. 
The Con 
pose shoul 


196 Republicans, 7 
rality over the Re 


of 1914 the Democratie plurality, which had come in with the election 
of Woodrow Wilson, was reduced from 163 t 


raska, Jersey, 
Virginia, and West Virginia. 
Among these are’ seven southern States, in which the election of a 
Republican Senator is to be regarded as out of the q ion. There 
are left, then, 10 States in which 11 Democratic Senators may have 
as successors men who are not members of the Democratic Party, and 
the chances are good that at least the 9 Republicans who are required 
to make a majority will be elected. ‘They will certainly be if the faet 
is borne in mind that thus restoration ef Republican principles and 
policies shall be effected. 

The defeat of Woodrow Wilson is important only because it means 
the defeat of the Democratic Party, since the vote that defeats, him will 
pipers certainly take control of the Congress from the Democratic 

arty. 


Tayenner Amendment to the Fortifications Appropriation 
Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EUGENE BLACK, 


OF TEXAS, 
Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 21, 1916. 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp on the Tavenner amendment I wish to 
print what Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, now Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, had to say in a letter con- 
cerning this proposed legislation. Mr. Brandeis in a letter to 
the Efficiency Society of New York City, dated January 21, 1916, 
wrote as follows: 


Referring to the proposed congressional legislation to prohibit the in- 
troduction or use of time study and premium payments in Government 
establishments : 

In m 
establ 


tial to good citizenship and the general) welfare, 
but no one can doubt that increased efficiency is essential to the public 
welfare, that we have not yet learned how best to secure that etticiency, 
and that the most important element in securing efficiency is the knowl- 
cage of facts, to the ascertainment of which time study is a means, 

0 1 time study and premium payment is as crude a method of 
affording to the workingman proper protection as the proverbial * burn- 
ing of the house to roast the pig.” 

Mr. Speaker, for the reason that I believe that in adopting 
an amendment of this kind that we are “burning the house to 
roast the pig,” I have voted against it. 

From letters which I have received, I am aware that organ- 
ized labor is in favor of this amendment, and I am always very 
willing to listen to and fully consider any argument which they 
offer on propositions of this kind. I am a friend to organized 
labor, but a Representative in Congress should never forget that 
he is a servant of all the people, and should vote upon every 
question with the one end in view of promoting the public good. 

I have not been able to agree to the arguments of those favor- 
ing this amendment, and therefore out of a sense of duty I have 
voted against it. 
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It is my settled conviction that the amendment will neither 
henefit the laboring man in these Government arsenals nor the 


general public. On the other hand, it will deprive those laborers 
who are now earning extra money of that privilege. It will 
simply impede the efficiency and economy of public work without 
furnishing any compensatory reason for its enactment. 


Pensions for Widows. 


REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT M. McCRACKEN, 


OF IDAHO, 
Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 19, 1916. 


Mr. McCRACKEN. Mr. Speaker, if the pending measure to 
increase pensions for the widows of soldiers of the Civil War 
becomes a law it will afford relief to four classes of widows: 

First. It will increase the pension of a widow who was the 
lawful wife of a soldier during the period of his service in the 
Civil War from $12 to $20 per month, no matter what the age 
of such widow may be. There will not be many, however, of 
this class who will be benefited by this law, for those who 
were the wives of soldiers during the period of the Civil War 
have for the most part passed away. 

Second. This bill, if it becomes a law, will give a pension of 
$20 per month to all Civil War widows who have now reached, 
or may hereafter reach, the age of 70 years, who are now on 
the pension rolls or who may hereafter be placed thereon. 

Widows of Civil War soldiers were not pensioned at all until 
1890, nearly 25 years after the close of the war. Those who 
were then pensioned received only $8 per month, which was 
increased to $12 per month in 1908. 

Third. This bill restores any widow of a Civil War veteran 
to her former pensionable status when she has been dropped 
or may hereafter be dropped from the pension roll by reason of 
her remarriage and after the husband of such subsequent mar- 
riage shall have died, or from whom she may, upon her own 
application, be divorced, i 

Fourth. This bill raises the marriage limit 15 years by pro- 
viding that all widows of Union soldiers will be entitled to the 
benefits of its provisions who remarried prior to June 27, 1905. 

Naturally more revenue will be required to meet this in- 
crease, but the committee has well said: 

It will certainly cost much less than a battleship and is the sort of 
preparedness that would be worth many times its cost should a crisis 
occur. All patriotic men will enlist more freely in defense of their 
country when they have the assurance that if death overtakes them 
their widows will be generously cared for by a grateful Government, 
It is the wife and the mother who sets the light In the window and 

tiently and anxiously awaits the return of her weary and broken-in- 
health usband, who, leaving all that is der behind, went forth to 
defend the old flag and the Nation's honor with his life's blood. It is 
the wife who gives biith to all of the soldiers and heroes of the t, 
the present, and the future. It is the wife who gently ministers in 
loving tenderness to the old comrade when the dread messenger stalks 
into the humble home and bears away her companion and support, 
leaving her grief stricken, desolate, and alone. She then has no one to 
turn to for succor and relief except the great Government her loved 
one served most carey. and loyally. ' bill seeks to attest in a 
small degree the titude of a rich and mighty Nation for the frail 
old woman left ind. 

If this bill could be referred to the people of this Nation I am 
sure that it would meet with their approval, for the American 
people have never yet shown ingratitude to the men who have 
come to its defense in its hour of peril. 

As the son of a veteran of the Civil War and as a Representa- 
tive in the American Congress I have no apology to offer to 
anyone for my record upon pension legislation for the old 
veterans and their widows and orphans. I haye voted for 
every pension bill so far that has come up for passage in this 
session, both general and private, including the acts granting 
pensions for the widows of Spanish-American War veterans 
and for the men who fought in the Indian wars in the West, and 
I am glad to have had the privilege. 

The one feature of this bill which I think is particularly 
commendable is that which restores a widow to the pension roll 
after she has been dropped because of her remarriage and when 
she is left a widow again either by the death of her husband or 
when she may have been divorced because of no fault on her 
part. 

I am glad that the law no longer requires a widow to show 
that the soldier died from wounds or disease incurred in line of 
duty before she can be given a pensionable status. Such proof 
has always been hard to secure and its requirement by the 
Pension Office in Washington has worked a real hardship to the 


widow. The time was when even the Civil War veteran could 
not secure a pension unless he could show disability which he 
suffered in line of duty, but happily that restriction has been 
removed. I can remember how my father suffered and finally 
died from wounds received and disease contracted by him while 
in the service of his country from 1861 to 1865. 

I know of some of the difficulties he had in the procurement 
of his proof. I remember also how he labored to secure an in- 
crease of pension to which he was entitled under the law, and 
after long and seemingly needless delays a notice of allowance 
of increase was received a few days after his death. I remember 
how patiently and lovingly my mother nursed and cared for my 
father in the years of suffering he experienced prior to his death, 
and that when she was left a widow she was compelled to wait 
nearly two years before she could receive her pension, during 
which time I was obliged to leave school and my home in order 
to earn a living for her and the younger children. It has always 
seemed to me that the time required by the Pension Department 
in passing upon many applications for pensions is too long, and 
I sincerely hope that under this act, if it becomes a Jaw, the 
widow may receive her pension very soon after her application 
has been submitted. 

Lam heartily in favor of this bill and hope that it may become 
a Jaw at this session of Congress. 

In conclusion I desire to call the attention of the House to a 
bill which I introduced last January, permitting railroad com- 
panies to grant half-fare rates at all times to veterans of the 
Civil War. I can see no good reason why this bill should not 
pass, and it shal! be my purpose to urge its consideration until 
it shall have been finally enacted into a law. 


The Fighting Sixty-ninth. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MURRAY HULBERT, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 23, 1916. 


Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an editorial from 
the New York American of yesterday on the subject of mobi- 
lization. 

The editorial is as follows: 

[From the New York American, June 22, 1916.) 
FIGHTING SIXTY-NINTH FIRST OFF TO BEEK MAN. 

Again the Sixty-ninth was first to answer. 

The fighti Irish showed again that the 
which is the first fundamental of dandy fighting men. 

Early yesterday morning they marched from their armory to entrain 
for Camp Whitman, and a fine sight they made, and well they deserved 
the cheers that rolled down the long lane of onlookers, 

There were many in the living hedges that lined that lane who did 
not cheer. One does not expect cheers from mothers, wives, sisters, 
and sweethearts when their lads march away to fight for their country 
and their flag. 

But Irish Jads do not come by their courage through any craven 
women folk, and if there were no cheers on their lips the eyes of 
mother and wife and sister and sweetheart shone with pride in their 
men—and their hearts were high and glad with the valor that is just 
as splendid as the valor of men who look death steadily in the eyes 
for the dear sake of the land they love above life. 

We are all Americans, and a poor sort is he whose loyalty is con- 
fined to the borders of any State. Still, there is nothing unbecoming 
in the pride that we men and women of New York take in the fine, 
soldierly readiness of our citizen soldiers. 

The ard has honored New York, and among all the regiments it 
has fallen to the Sixty-ninth to be first to blazon the name and fame of 
the city before the eyes of the Nation. 

We are particularly glad and proud that this is so, because there 
have been little Americans who have not been ashamed to oppose mill- 
tary preparedness because a t a of the cost of that preparedness 
must be spent to make New York City secure. 

The answer the Sixty-ninth gave yesterday, and other gallant regi- 
ments will give in quick succession. is that this city is always more than 
willing to do her own part in the general defense, and that the men of 
New York are just as ready to defend with their lives the States of 
the West and South as they are to ask the States of the West and South 
to contribute to the defense of New York. 

To this cheap and mean political propaganda of the little Americans 
cur soldier men give the generous answer of practical deeds, and the 
effect in binding us Americans all together in stronger bonds of com- 
mon citizenship, common loyalty, and common affection is beund to be 
very great, and, we trust, very permanent, 5 

e havent ail the good soldiers in New York State, of course. The 
country is full of good soldiers, trained or ready to be trained. But 
there are none better than our New York citizen soldiers, and among 
the New York citizen soldiers there are none better than the fighting 
Irish Jads who swung along to the music of their band through the 
streets lined with cheering thousands yesterday morning. 

1 bless the lads and send them safe home again to the women 
who w 


know how to be ready, 
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The Ashbrook Bill and the Reselution to Provide for the 
Dependents of Soldiers. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH TAGGART. 


OF KANSAS, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 19, 1916. 


Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Speaker, on the 19th instant it gave me 
pleasure to vote for the Ashbrook bill, whereby the pensions 
of widows of soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and of 
certain Indian wars, as well as the Mexican War, are to be 
increased to $20 per month. The bill provides that a widow 
who was married to the soldier at any time while he was 
serving in the war, shall receive a pension of $20 a month. As 
the law has stood for the past 21 years, any woman who mar- 
ried a soldier since June 27, 1890, can not receive a pension 
unless she is able to prove that the soldier died as a result of 
disease or wounds originating during his service in the Army, 
In 99 cases out of 100 it is impossible after this lapse of time 
to prove that the death of a man resulted from disease or 
wounds of service origin. Under the provisions of this bill, 
any widow who married the soldier at any time before June 27, 
1905, shall receive a pension, regardless of what may have been 
the cause of the soldier’s death. 

Heretofore the regular rate of pension has been $12 a month 
for all widows: This bill will increase the rate to $20 a month 
for all widows of soldiers who have attained the age of 70 years, 
and this increase will be granted to every widow when she 
reaches the age of 70, provided she was married to the soldier 
before June 27, 1905. 

The pension laws have been unjust and unfair to the widows 
who were in receipt of pensions and then remarried and again 
became widows. It was cruel and unjust not to restore the 
pension of a widow whose second husband died and left her, 
perhaps, destitute and without means of support. She has been 
refused a pension except where she was married to the soldier 
during his service, and then she would have to how at the 
soldier drew a pension, that he died, that she drew_a pension 
after his death, and lost her pension by remarriage, and again 
became a widow. Under the law the widow who lost her pen- 
sion by reason of remarriage was actually punished on account 
of the money that she saved the Government by giving up her 
pension. Under the provisions of this bill she will be restored 
to the pension roll, not only if her subsequent husband died 
but in case she was obliged to separate from him on account 
of his fault. Some of the saddest cases that I have known 
were those of women who, through the fault of their soldier 
husbands, were obliged to secure a separation. 

The claim of these women on the sympathy of the public and 
on the consideration of Congress, to my mind, is quite as 
strong as the claim of those who were widowed by death. They 
were denied pension even where they were married during the 
war. The Government has granted pensions to wealthy women 
who lived with their fortunate husbands until death separated 
them and has absolutely ignored the woman who did her part 
quite as well and whose life was desolated by domestic unhap- 
piness, Under the humane and just provisions of this bill, 
where the woman had to leave the soldier, without fault on 
her part, she will be entitled to a pension after his death. 

This increase will cost $9,000,000 for the first year, and prob- 
ably will never cost any more than that amount annually—not 
half as much as one battleship. The cost of pensions is being 
diminished so rapidly by the death of aged men and women that 
the whole amount paid for pensions will be less from year to 
year, notwithstanding this increase of widows’ pensions. Every- 
body thought when we passed the Sherwood pension bill four 
years and a half ago that the increased cost of it would be tre- 
mendous, but the cost of pensions this year is not any greater 
than it was the year before we passed the Sherwood Dill. 
number of men and women whose names have been dropped 
from the rolls on account of death, over and above the new 


hames that have been added in the past five months, is as 
follows: 
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This 21,691 represents the net loss of names on the pension 
roll—an average of 4,308 each month, which, if it continues, 
will mean a net loss of 52,056 names dropped from the roll in 
the present calendar year—that many more names than will 
have been added to the roll during the year. The Bureau of 
Pensions has furnished these figures. The exact amount of 
pension drawn by these deceased pensioners, and the amount 
of increase or original pension granted to those who have been 
added to the roll is not stated, but it is plain that those who 
are passing away will relieve the Government of a greater 
expense than we have incurred or will incur by this bill. 

This bill is fair and just. If it is the policy of the Govern- 
ment to pension widows, we should provide them with at least 
enough to live on. We should have the dignity not to do any- 
thing by halves. No woman can live on $12 a month in our day. 
The widow of a Revolutionary soldier, who perhaps received 
$4 a month, could take her market basket and bring home more 
of the necessaries of life with a dollar of the money, than $5 
will purchase now. 

We who have opposed a standing army of 250,000 men, and 
were satisfied with increasing the army to 175,000 men, were 
abused because it was said we were not in favor of prepared- 
ness, We stood for the National Guard in preference to the 
Regular Army. The extra 75,000 men would cost $75,000,000 
a year. We can not get men to enlist in the Regular Army, 
but our brave boys have not failed anywhere to fill up the ranks 
of the National Guard at the call of the President. These citi- 
zen soldiers represent the true national defense of this country. 
They are called upon now to rally to the defense of the flag, 
and to-day the House almost unanimously passed House Joint 
Resolution No. 242, which, for the time being, will make the 
National Guard a part of the armies of the United States, and 
will provide for the wives and families and dependents of the 
soldiers of the Nationa’ Guard. 

This resolution is the first of the kind ever passed through 
the House of Representatives, as far as I have examined the 
record. It is the most generous provision that has ever been 
made for those who are dependent upon soldiers in the field. 
The resolution is as follows: 

The of $1,000, h t 
the direction of the 8 ore ae tad cokes. „ 
tions as he may prescribe, for the pu of maintaining at a cost of 
not more than $50 per month the family of each enlisted man of the 
National Guard called or drafted into the service of the United States 
until his discharge therefrom, which family during the term of service 
of said enlisted man has no other income, except his pay. adequate for 
the support of said family; and the word “ family" shall include de- 
pendent mothers, fathers, and sisters, as well as brothers, under the 
age of 14 years. 

I had the honor of suggesting that the word “ wife” was not 
in this resolution, although a liberal construction of it might 
mean that the wife of a soldier without children would be in- 
cluded in the meaning of the word family. The amendment was 
carried, and the dependent wife without children will certainly 
be provided for, 


In passing this resolution, we were not unmindful of the 
fact that in all ages women have been among the chief sufferers 
in war. The brave young man in the midst of his comrades has 
such pride in serving his country that he is often unconscious 
of hardship or privation. Light-hearted and care free, as young 
soldiers always are, full of enthusiasm and of the spirit of 
battle, always animated by the highest hopes and looking for- 
ward to the proud day in which they will return as honored and 
respected veterans, there is a measure of happiness in braving 
the dangers of the campaign. 

But what shall we say of her who takes leave of him who is 
nearest and dearest to her heart? We have not forgotten her, 
We of this House who represent the whole American people 
have carried out their wishes in passing this resolution. The 
brave woman at home and her children shall not want. In this 
hour the great heart of the American people goes out to her who 
has bidden the defender of her country hail and farewell! 
Until he returns the wife, the children, the aged or dependent 
father or mother, or the dependent sister or brother shall be pro- 
vided for, and the man at the front shall know that those that 
are dearest to him are dear to all the people. The beautiful 
verses of Thomas Buchanan Read, the Civil War poet, come 
back to us in this hour, the verses entitled “The Brave at 
Home”: 


The maid who binds her warrior’s sash 

With smiles that well her pain dissembles, 
ane while beneath her jpeg Rg 

ne starry teardrop a trembles, 

Though heaven alone — 2 the tear, 
An fame shall never know her story, 

heart. shed a d as dear 
As e’er bedewed the of glory! 
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The wife who girds her husband's sword 
Mid little ones who weep or wonder, 
And gravely speaks the cheering word. 


What though her heart be rent asunder, 
Doomed nightly in her dreams to hear 

The bolts of death around him rattle, 
Hath shed as sacred blood as e’er 

Was poured upon the ficid of battle! 
The mother who conceals her grief 

While to her breast her son she presses, 
Then breathes a few brave words and brief, 

Kissing the patriot brow she blesses, 
With no one but her secret God 


To know the pain that weighs upon her, 
Sheds holy bl as e’er the sod 5 
Received on Freedom’s fleld of honor! 


All honor to the brave men who have responded to the call 
of the President. They have shown the old-time spirit, and I 
ean not fail to repeat with pride that more than a thousand 
young men have left the second district of Kansas for the front. 
I have heard of no other district that has responded in such 
numbers. They have the honor of serving under their neighbor 
and their friend, Maj. Gen. Funston, upon whose military 
genius and whose tremendous will and energy we can most im- 
plicitly rely. 

The representatives of the people have not forgotten those 
who mourn nor those who endure the agony of war at home. 


Address of W. P. G. Harding, Member of the Federal Reserve 
Board, Before the Alumni Society of the University of Ala- 
Dama, at Tuscaloosa, Tuesday Morning, May 30, 1916. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM B. OLIVER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 24, 1916. 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I desire to insert a very 
scholarly and informing address delivered by Hon. W. P. G. 
Harding, member of the Federal Reserve Board, before the 
Alumni Society of the University of Alabama, at Tuscaloosa, 
‘Tuesday, May 30, 1916, on the important subject of “ Efficiency 
and Industrial Preparedness.” 

The address is as follows: 

Appress or W. P. G. HARDING, MEMBER oy THR FEDERAL RESERVE 
BOARD, BEFORE THE ALUMNI CIETY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ALA- 
BAMA, AT TUSCALOOSA, TUESDAY, May 30, 1916. 

We are celebrating the one hundredth anniversary of the his- 
toric city of Tuscaloosa and the eighty-fifth annual commence- 
ment of our great university. Although upon such an occasion 
our thoughts naturally take a retrospective turn, I shal! not in 
my remarks dwell upon the past, rich as it is with lessons of its 
trials and triumphs, nor will I pose as a prophet and attempt to 
rend the veil of the distant future. I shall speak instead of 
the present and of that immediate future which lies within our 
horizon, and which is ours to make what we will. 


LESSONS OF THE EUROPEAN WAR. 


We are living in a most critical period of the world’s history, 
a stupendous era, full of opportunity and fraught with grave 
responsibility. The frightful holocaust on the other side of the 
Atlantic, with its appalling sacrifice of human life, with its 
enormous waste, and with its pandemonium of calamity and 
woe, has aroused in the hearts of the people of this eountry 
mingled feelings of horror and of pity, but also it has instilled 
in our minds a better and higher appreciation of our duty to 
ourselves, to our country and the world. No longer are we 
lulled into a false sense of security because of our splendid 
isolation, no longer do we feel that we enjoy permanent immu- 
nity because of the 3,000 miles of ocean waves that separate us 
from the shores of Europe; but we have as a nation come to 
realize that our surest guaranty of peace lies In preparedness for 
war, or, rather, against war. The first steps for military and 
naval preparedness have already been taken, and because of 
this we are confident that we shall escape any part of the 
tragedy now being enacted on the three continents of the Old 
World. This confidence is intensified because of the calm judg- 
ment and consummate skill of the President of the United 
States, Woodrow Wilson, who has so successfully handled a 
grave international crisis, maintaining friendly relations while 
preserving our national honor and dignity. Ft is not necessary, 


therefore, to discuss at length at this time and place prepared- 
ness from a military sense, but it is well that we should consider 
it from a commercial and industrial standpoint. 


EFFECT OF WAR UPON AMERICAN COMMERCE. 


Out of the misfortunes of others has come to a great extent 
the marvelous prosperity with which this country is blessed to- 
| day. The temporary depression in the United States which fol- 
| lowed immediately the outbreak of the war and which was due 
| to the sudden and complete collapse of credits and to the inter- 
| ruption of the accustomed means of transportation and comniu- 
nication throughout the world, was followed by a speedy rend- 
justment which brought with it from the warring nations and 
from noncombatant countries, whose trade had been principally 
with the powers at war, millions upon millions of dollars’ worth 
of orders, not only for munitions but also for the ordinary 
necessities of life, which have been pouring in upon this country 
so that it has been enriched, according to the estimate of some 
authorities, to the extent of about three billions of dollars. 
This golden flood has fairly deluged some of the States to the 
north and west of us. Alabama and her sister States of the 
South, while feeling to some extent the impetus of better times, 
have not-enjoyed that full measure of prosperity that would have 
come to them had their natural resources been more highly 
developed, 


POSITION OF THB SOUTH. 


Yet the South, since that day, back in 1881, when we members 
of that class made our final bows upon the rostrum in Woods’s 
Hall, has made great progress in all lines of industry—in agri- 
culture, in manufacturing, in mining, in banking, and in com- 
mercial pursuits—as may be exemplified by the statement that 
the banking power of the Southern States is now greater than 
that of the entire United States at that remote day. But our 
section, nevertheless, has not yet become highly specialized 
in the arts and sciences, and in manufacturing, but is still 
essentially an agricultural region and still has cotton as its 
principal money crop. Because of the inability of the central 
powers to import cotton on account of the rigid blockade which 
is being maintained, the South has, during the past year, bee 
deprived of a market for nearly one-fourth of its export crop. 
so that neither ifs manufacturers nor its farmers have reaped 
that measure of profit which has come to the same classes in 
other sections, The South is, however, an important part of 
the United States and is interested, in common with all other 
sections, in the maintenance of national prosperity. Already 
there are some indications that a wearied Europe is beginning 
to turn its thoughts toward peace, and perhaps it may be the 
mission of our southern-born President to point out the way. 


AFTERMATH OF THE WAR. 


Restoration of peace will necessarily bring about important 
changes in the world's trade, and just what these changes will 
be and how they will affect business conditions in this country 
are problems which are being studied carefully by publicists 
and business men. These are vital questions here in the South 
as in other parts of the country, although we may not be as 
directly affected as other sections, for the reason that a smaller 
part of our business has come from foreign countries or has 
been connected with war material. We should, however, stand 
ready to support the Government in any measures that it may 
be necessary to adopt in order to retain the legitimate foreign” 
trade that we have already secured, to extend still further our 
business intercourse with South American countries, and to main- 
tain a proper balance in our trade relations with the nations 
now at war. American bankers are permitted under the Fed- 
eral reserve act to establish branches in foreign countries, and 
ean thereby facilitate transactions involving the importation 
or exportation of goods; and it is practically certain that a 
law will soon be on our statute books creating a tariff com- 
mission, whose duty will be to make a close study of changing 
conditions and to recommend, from time to time, such modi- 
fications of our present tariff laws as may be advisable. 

I do not speak authoritatively, but I hope that, as a measure 
of commercial preparedness, steps will be taken to encourage 
the manufacture of dyestuffs in this country, to protect Ameri- 
can firms against foreign dumping, and to provide heavy penal- 
ties for foreign concerns engaged in unfair competition in the 
United States. American merchants and manufacturers seek- 
ing to compete with those of other nations in the markets of 
the world should be permitted to engage in the contest on 
equal terms with their competitors, and we should therefore 
favor some arrangement that will enable American exporters 
to secure foreign trade in competition with the eartels and 
combinations of Germany and other countries. 
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AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE, 

A serious drawback to the development of our foreign trade 
Is the utter inadequacy of our American merchant marine. 
The South has felt this perhaps as keenly as any other section 
of the country. We have been handicapped very greatly in 
exporting cotton by lack of ship room and by abnormally high 
ocean freights, Rates to Liverpool on cotton have for several 
months past frequently ruled as high as $15 per bale, or 3 cents 
per pound, or about 10 times the normal rate, and this excess 
has, to a great extent, come out ef the pockets of the southern 
farmer, Coal is selling in Buenos Aires at $35 a ton, and yet 
no ships are available to transport a pound of Alabama coal to 
that market. American shipyards have been very bsuy for 
the past year or more, as private capital has been attracted to 
shipping by the unusual profits obtainable, but in normal times 
this activity can not be expected to continue. 

Our wage scales are much higher than those of foreign 
countries, whose shipping is also, in many cases, subsidized, 
and in order to establish an American merchant marine which 
can be used in the carrying trade in time of peace and as a 
nayal auxiliary in time of war, Government intervention and 
aid seems necessary. ‘The shipping bill passed the House of 
-Representatives a few days ago, with the support of practically 
all the Southern Members, and will, in all probability, pass the 
Senate and become a law before the adjournment of Congress, 

RURAL CREDITS, 

Another measure of supreme importance to the South is now 
in econference—the rural credits bill. The South for a great 
many years has labored under the curse of absentee landlord- 
ism and it has suffered from the evils of the tenant-farming 
system. Hardly more than a tithe of its productive capacity 
has been utilized for lack of both capital and labor. With 
the exception of Texas, the Southern States have not attracted 
their proper share of immigration, either foreign or domestic. 
Too many of our rural population have found it impossible 
to make any substantial headway, and finding themselves year 
after year lacking all of the luxuries and many of the necessities 
of life, have lost ambition and have settled down to breathe 
the sodden atmosphere of a hopeless and aimless existence. 
The rural-credits act will open the way for the organization 
of national farm-loan associations which, in cooperation with 
the 12 Federal land banks to be established, will make loans 
on farm lands on long time; payments being amortized so that 
the total annual installment, including interest and reduction of 
principal, will amount to not more than 8 per cent of the prin- 
cipal, the interest in no case to exceed 6 per cent. Landowners 
will thus be afforded an opportunity of improying their farms by 
ditching, fencing, and by the erection of silos and buildings, di- 
yersification of crops will be encouraged, cattle raising will be 
promoted, and the thrifty tenant farmer will be given an op- 
portunity of becoming his own landlord. Many who have here- 
tofore been without hope or definite ambition will find a new 
incentive to work and to accumulate with a view to ultimate 
independence. Southern agriculture will thus receive a won- 
derful stimulus, and many of the young men growing up on the 
farms whose ambition now is to go to a town will find it to 
their advantage to make a study of scientific farming and to 
practice it as a life vocation. Better living conditions in farm- 
ing districts and greater prosperity for the farmer mean de- 
creased cost of living, less concentration of population in the 
towns and cities, more schools, better morals, and a happier 
and more contented people. Prosperity on the farms means 
larger orders for the merchant, the coal operator, the lumber- 
man, and for the manufacturer; more business for the rail- 
roads, steadier employment of labor, increased deposits for the 
banks, and a greater demand for loans. Consider what Europe 
has done for its farmers and how, up to the outbreak of the 
deplorable war, it had improved their condition, and how the 
continental powers have been able, through scientific farming 
methods, to support themselves during abnormal conditions. 
While the methods adopted in Europe may not be best adapted 
to the United States, surely with some modifications they can 
be made effective here. 


Let us never lose sight of the fact that farming is the most 
important industry in the world. Some facts can not be re- 
peated too often, and let us remember that without the farm all 
other business would stagnate and die, the railroads would 
cease to run, the banks and mercantile establishments could no 
longer operate, and grass would grow in the streets of our cities, 
which would no longer be thriving marts of commerce, but 
would become, through famine, whited sepulchers of the dead. 
No other business can succeed without the farmer, but the farm- 
ing business can survive, if left unfettered, without the aid of 
any other business. 


WATER POWERS. 

Let us now consider for a moment the subject of water. For 
some years past we in Alabama have heard a great deal about 
another liquid, and I am sure that it will be refreshing to turn 
our thoughts to pure and unadulterated water. We need not 
discuss its superlative merits as a beverage or as a cleansing 
agent, but rather let us consider its utility as a means of trans- 
portation and as a source of power. Bountiful nature has 
fayored our State in the matter of waterways. Through the 
Warrior, the Tombigbee, the Alabama, and the Coosa the waters 
springing from the hills in the mineral regions flow through 
rich agricultural sections and discharge themselves into the 
Gulf of Mexico. The work of nature has been supplemented by 
the National Government and by means of locks and dams on 
the Warrior and Tombigbee Rivers perennial navigation has 
been provided from the coal fields to the Gulf. Already barges 
laden with black diamonds pass every day down the river just 
below the university, bound for Mobile and New Orleans. 
Through a beautiful valley in northern Alabama flows the great 
fennessee River, a majestic stream which springs from the 
nountains of North Carolina and Virginia, and flowing through 
east Tennessee, enters our State near its northeastern corner, 
and leaving it at its northwestern extremity, turns again 
through Tennessee, and passing through Kentucky unites with 
the Ohio, and finally discharges its waters into the mighty Mis- 
sissippi. Most of this wonderful stream is already open to com- 
merce, but in its course through Alabama its waters plunge 
through a series of shoals and rapids, known as Muscle Shoals, 
which block navigation, but which, if properly harnessed, will 
furnish one of the greatest water powers in the United States. 
Locks and dams at Muscle Shoals would render the Tennessee 
River navigable from Knoxville to Paducah, and would at the 
same time offer to industries electric energy of approximately 
500.000 horsepower. 

When we speak of Muscle Shoals, there results a triangula- 
tion of ideas. On one side is transportation, on another the 
fertilization of our farms, and on the third military prepared- 
ness. We all know that niter or saltpeter is an essential in- 
gredient in the manufacture of gunpowder and of fertilizers, 
and that the world’s great natural deposits of niter are in 
northern Chile. We know, furthermore, that the oxygen in 
the air we breathe is heavily diluted with nitrogen, and that 
science has found the way through mechanical means of accom- 
plishing the fixation of air nitrogen into nitrates. The marvel- 
ous efficiency of Germany as a nation is admitted by her friends 
and enemies alike, by her sympathizers, and by her critics. 
Some years ago German manufacturers began, under adverse 
conditions, the manufacture of nitrates from the air. When I 
refer to adverse conditions I mean that this process of fixation 
requires enormous power and calls for a tremendous expendi- 
ture of energy; and in a country like Germany, having no great 
water powers, this energy can be supplied at high cost only by 
the consumption of an enormous amount of fuel. I understand 
that not less than 300,000 horsepower must be produced in order 
to manufacture air nitrates on an adequate commercial scale, 
and the only nitrate manufacturing plant on the American con- 
tinent is located on the Canadian side at Niagara Falls. The 
bill that has recently passed both Houses of Congress to in- 
crease the efficiency of the Military Establishment of the 
United States recognizes the necessity of an adequate nitrate 
supply and empowers the President of the United States to 
make such investigation as he may deem to be necessary to 
determine the best, cheapest, and most available means for the 
production of nitrates and other products for munitions of war 
and useful in the manufacture of fertilizers by water power, 
and he is further authorized and empowered to “ designate for 
the exclusive use of the United States such site or sites upon 
any navigable or nommvigable river as may, in his opinion, be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of the act, and he is fur- 
ther authorized to construct, maintain, and operate, at any site 
or sites so designated, dams, locks, improvements to navigation, 
power houses, and other plants and equipment, or other means 
than water power as in his Judgment is the best and cheapest, 
recessary, or convenient for the generation of electrical or other 
power, and for the production of nitrates or other products 
needed for munitions of war and useful in the manufacture of 
fertilizers and other products.” 

The bill furthermore appropriates the sum of $20,000,000, 
available until expended, to enable the President of the United 
States to secure this nitrate supply. I do not know what recom- 
mendations the War Department will make to the President, 
nor enn I predict what his choice of a site will be, but I do 
know that no site in the United States is superior to Muscle 
Shoals from the standpoint of strategic location, the power that 
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can be developed, and the proximity to large deposits of phos- 
phate rock. I wish that I were a word painter, so that I could 
picture to you the great opportunity that is presented to the 
people of Alabama, and the far-reaching results that would 
come from the location of this nitrate plant within the borders 
of our State. Imagine a gigantic dam across a broad and 


majestic river, a great power house, and beyond, a nitrate 
plant, on one side of which will be built a large factory, where 


nitric acid will be produced for use in the manufacture of ex- 
plosives: on the other side works for the production of am- 
monium phosphate, where the phosphate rock brought from 
near-by fields will be combined with the nitrates and converted 
into that important ingredient of all commercial fertilizers, 
ammonium phosphate, for use in enriching millions of acres of 
land in the United States. The waters of the Tennessee, in 
their ceaseless flow toward the Ohio and the Mississippi, can 
generate at a minimum cost, after the initial expenditure has 
been made, the large amount of power necessary for the opera- 
tion of these plants. This power, contrary to the fears of many, 
would not interfere with the consumption of Alabama coal, for 
it would develop an entirely new industry which can not be 
established if dependent upon coal as a fuel. I wish that I 
could picture to you the other important industries that would 
follow the establishment of this plant, such as electric furnaces 
for the manufacture of the highest grades of steel and establish- 
ments for the production of aluminum from the vast deposits 
of bauxite which abound in east Alabama. I would point out 
to you the wonderful opportunity that would thus be opened 
to the young men of Alabama, and I ean see in my mind's eye 
a great school of technology here at the university, where future 
generations can be taught the principles of efficiency and of ap- 
plied science, which have done so much for the development of 
Germany during the past 40 years. Surely every man of influ- 
ence in Alabama will do all in his power to induce the Presi- 
dent to locate this plant on the banks of the Tennessee. Many 
other States have eligible locations to offer, though none, in my 
opinion, can at all compare with the one“ at Muscle Shoals. 
Every possible influence will be brought to bear by these States 
to present their own locations in the most favorable light, and 
it behooves the people of Alabama during the next few months 
to work as they have never worked before, if we wish to win 
this great prize, which would mean an immediate expenditure 
within our borders of $20,000,000, with industries to follow 
which will cost at least thirty millions more. 
DEVELOPMENT OF ALABAMA’S RESOURCES. 


There has been too much talk about the great natural re- 
sources of Alabama and of the South. The time has come for 
action. We must develop them. About two months before 
the surrender of the armies of the Confederacy 2 conference was 
held by Abraham Lincoln with three Confederate commissioners 
at Hampton Roads, I do not know whether it is history or 
whether it is fiction, but the story is that at that conference 
Mr. Lincoln, holding a sheet of white paper in his hand, said 
to Alexander H. Stephens, Let me write Union at the top of 
this page and you may write whatever else you please.” If 
this story be founded on fact, what an opportunity for the 
South was lost. If we could bring the people of Alabama to 
a proper realization of the importance of organization and co- 
operation, of constant and unflagging effort, and of efficiency 
in work; if we could be justified in taking a map of Alabama 
and in writing across that map in outstanding letters, reaching 
from the Tennessee to the Gulf and from Georgia to Mississippi, 
the word “ efficiency,” we would have a great and prosperous 
State no matter what else might be written there. In the South 
to-day we have some highly developed and well-organized in- 
dustrial plants, but our economies, as a rule, are neither scien- 
tific nor potentially efficient, nor do our activities contribute to 
stop waste and to increase efficiency. We find waste and more 
waste everywhere. We have made only a beginning in the 
manufacture of by-products. We can see in half a day’s journey 
thousands of coke ovens illuminating the midnight skies with 
flames which contain many elements of wealth, but which are 
absolutely thrown away. Because of the nitrogen which it 
contains, a million tons of cottonseed meal are put back every 
year into the soil of the cotton fields of the South, although over- 
hanging every acre there are over 33,000 tons of atmospheric 
nitrogen which the water powers of Alabama now going to waste 
could take out of the air and fix ready for use as a fertilizer 
for increasing our production of agricultural staples. 

EFFICIENCY VERSUS WASTE. 

But waste and inefficiency are not to be found alone in agri- 
culture. They are found in the forest and in the factory as 
well as on the farm. In mechanical arts and in scientific 
achievements we Ine behind. The Secretary of the Navy, a 
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southern man by birth, rearing, and residence, recently selected 
23 engineers and scientists as a civil naval advisory or efficiency 
board, not one of whom was taken from any activity or asso- 
ciation of the Southern States. We are proud of our traditions, 
yet we have seen other States forge ahead, even the arid States 
in the rainless regions of the West, which have in 20 years se- 
cured from the Federal Treasury $116,000,000 for the accom- 
plishment of their irrigation projects. Traditions may be a 
curse unless we find in them an inspiration for continued effort 
and progress. We are afflicted too much with traditions, 
apathy, indifference, and self-satisfaction. Too many of the 
sons of Alabama have left their paternal rooftrees and have 
sought their fortunes in other States. We must do something 
worth while, not only to make it to the interest of the youth of 
Alabama to remain at home but something that will induce the 
best elements of the citizenship of other States and of other 
countries to cast their lot among us. According to a poetic 
fancy, the name “Alabama” signifies Here we rest.“ Let no 
one think that this means “ Here we do not work; here we take 
our ease.” But let us seek to justify the construction of the 
word “rest” as meaning “ remain,” so that the name of Ala- 
bama henceforth shall signify to the young men of the State 
as a matter of choice and because of the glorious opportunities 
offered, “ Hence we will not go; here we remain.” 


The Hay Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CYRUS CLINE, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN tHe Housr or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 23, 1916. 


Mr. CLINE. Mr. Speaker, we are considering a resolution of 
which the following is the principal paragraph: 

That in the opinion of the Congress of the United States an emer- 
gency now exists which demands the use of in addition to the 
Regular Army of the United States, and the President be, and is hereby, 
anthorized to draft into the military service of the United States, under 
the provisos of section 111 of the national-defense act approved June 
3, 1916, so far as the provisions of said act may be applicable and 
not inconsistent with the terms thereof, any or all members of the 
National Guard and of the Organoa Mili of the several Stat 
Territories. and the District of Columbia, and any and all members o 
the National Guard and Organized Militia Reserves, to serve for the 
period of the emergency unless sooner discharged. 

The marked characteristic of American citizenship is the 
solidarity with which it meets an emergency when American 
rights and American honor are involved. When troublesome 
times come there is no division, no partisanship, no halting, no 
quibbling about what ought to be done. We meet the emergency 
us one man. It has always been recognized that to offer himself 
as a defender of his country in imminent danger was the very 
presi duty of a citizen and expressive of the deepest patri- 
otism. 

I shall freely vote for this resolution. In the discussion some 
very evident facts have developed. Men who fought the Na- 
tional Guard in the bill to reorganize the Army when the 
friends of the National Guard sought to retain it as a constitu- 
ent but independent organization of the Regular Army, have 
been compelled to give up the fight. The contest was waged by 
the Regular Army, not because it disliked the National Guard, 
but because it wanted the offices and tke promotion that were 
sure to come to it if the National Guard could be eliminated. 
The rapidity with which the National Guard responded to the 
call for mobilization completely surprised the Regular Army. 
While I freely support the resolution, there is still some ques- 
tion for its absolute necessity, in that no apparent reason ex- 
ists why there should be a doubt of the willingness of the Na- 
tional Guard to go into any alien territory to defend the flag 
when it is called upon to do so. I vote for this resolution, not 
because we are in a state of war with Mexico, but because the 
resolution correctly expresses my view of the situation. An 
emergency exists that demands additional troops to that of the 
Regular Army that we may be prepared if the Mexican Gov- 
ernment should precipitate war. We are in Mexico because we 
went in under authority of the de facto government to hunt 
down bandits that destroyed the lives and captured the prop- 
erty of our people on American soil. No professed doctrinaire 
can minimize the fact that whatever has been done by us in Mex- 
ico was done by Mexican authority. We do not want war, and 
hope it may be averted. The people wil! not consent te it until 
the honor of the United States and the peace and property of 
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American citizens shall demand war. If the time shall come 
when it is clearly demonstrated that the de facto government 
can not restore tranquillity on our southern border, then we shall 
do those things, and those only, that shall result in our proteca 
tion and the maintenance of national honor. 

In 1898 when the call came to avenge the wrongs done to 
Cuba by Spain no guardsman protested because there was a 
liability that his services might be wanted beyond the border 
of Continental United States, I have an intimate acquaintance 
with many National Guard men and not one ever suggested to 
me that his voluntary service would be conditioned upon an 
agreement not to take him beyond the confines of his own 
country. Every man expects to serve wherever he may be 
called upon to go. The patriotism of the National Guard is 
not climatic but responsive to the requirements of the country 
wherever he is needed. I have never missed an opportunity to 
say that no more patriotic organization was ever enrolled in 
the defense of the country than the National Guard. I per- 
sonally know of organizations that have given freely of their 
time and money to maintain their organizations when they 
could not well afford to do so solely to promote a patriotic 
sentiment in the community. The States and Federal Govern- 
ment have not dealt liberally with these organizations. ‘Their 
quick response, their patriotism, their sacrifices entitle them to 
consideration in the distribution of places in line and in official 
appointments and promotions on an equal footing with any 
other military organization. The National Guard is constituted 
of the finest and most capable young men in the country; men 
of character and integrity worthy of great consideration and 
who will give a good account of themselves. 

One of the most commendable actions of Congress was to pro- 
vide for the maintenance of those who left dependent families 
at home while they went to the front to defend the flag. This 
great and wealthy country could not make a lesser provision and 
escape the censure of a great civilization. Congress did not do 
it grudgingly. It did it voluntarily and graciously. It sought 
the opportunity to show its loyalty to those who had made such 
sacrifices. The following is the paragraph: 

è K ri 
the 2 a tee tere Sr 9 — eos — end yon 
lations as he may prescribe, for the se of maintaining, at a cost 
of not more than $50 per month, the family of each enlisted man of the 
National Guard called or drafted into the service of the United States 
until his discharge therefrom, which family during the term of service of 
said enlisted man has no other income, except his pay, adequate for the 
support of said family; and the word “family shall Include dependent 
mothers and sisters, as well as brothers under the age of 14 years. 

Nothing more patriotic was ever done by any other people. 
It is an act worthy of a great, rich, and powerful Republic. It 
was an appropriate recognition of its duty when it said to the 
soldier that it would see to it that though dependent upon his 
labor for subsistence his family should not want while he was 
at the front defending the honor of the flag of his country. The 
resolution was passed in the House without a dissenting vote. 


Widows’ Pensions. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM J. CARY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 19, 1916. 


Mr. CARY. Mr, Speaker, ever since I have been a Member 
of Congress I have consistently voted for every bill to increase 
the pensions of the veteran soldiers who fought our country’s 
battles, and I have always been in favor of legislation to take 
good and proper care of these soldiers’ widows and orphans. 
It is therefore with feelings of the deepest and most heartfelt 
gratification that I vote for the present bill to increase the pen- 
sions of the widows of Civil War veterans and to make the issu- 
ance of pensions to the worthy widows of the veterans a little 
more free from red tape. 

Mr. Speaker, the soldier who gives his manhood to the service 
of his country, who fights and dies for his flag has been praised 
in verse and oratory for generations; his heroism has been pic- 
tured in countless paintings of the world’s greatest artists and 
monuments of imperishable bronze have been erected to his 
memory. This is as it should be, for each succeeding generation 
should hear anew of the bravery and devotion of those who 
went before and learn to emulate the patriotism of his fathers 
and grandfathers, as our brave boys are doing to-day in Mexico. 
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Little, however, has been said of the patient devotion of the 
wives who stayed behind. Women have sent their husbands 
forth to battle, have given the sons of their tender care to 
suffer and die for their country, and hove waited in sorrow and 
anguish for news of their near and dear ones, sometimes looked 
in vain for a happy home-coming and learned too soon that 
all their fondest hopes were shattered, that the object of their 
love and devotion was sleeping his last sleep on some far-off 
battle field. 

Through the long night watches they have prayed for hus- 
band, brother, or son, and when the last sad news has come 
they have patiently taken up the burden of life alone, some- 
times with young children to support or other responsibilities 
to shoulder. And to me one of the saddest, though noblest, pic- 
tures of human life is the picture of a woman bravely taking 
up the battle of life, caring for her family when the bread- 
winner has left them forever, and struggling breast-high with 
the waves of adversitx. 

Sometimes the husband returned a crippled wreck of man- 
hood, with health and efficiency destroyed by wounds or dis- 
ease, and with naught to save him from complete shipwreck but 
the tender care of his faithful wife. 

All over this country to-day are feeble old men who are 
being nursed and cared for by devoted women, into whose 
last remaining years what little sunshine comes is brought by 
the loving wife who stays faithful unto death. All over this 
country are noble women who patiently nursed and tended 
broken-dowh men—sat at their bedside in sickness, cheered 
their hours of sorrow, and tenderly closed their eyes in death. 
Now they are alone with their grief, the last few years of their 
life devoted to sad yet tender memories, and awaiting the call 
that shall summon them to join the one who went before. It is 
good legislation, it is good patriotism, it is good humanitarian- 
ism cherish these sisters of our mothers and make their last 
years as free from want and suffering as we possibly can. It 
will only be for a few years. It will take a comparatively small 
appropriation, it will prove that the old adage of the ingrati- 
tude of Republics is not true in our great country, and it will 
be a message of love and cheer to thousands of women in every 
town and hamlet of the United States. 


Address of Hon. Addison C. Harris, Former Minister to 
Austria, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM R. WOOD, 


OF INDIANA, 
Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 24, 1916. 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, under leave given to ex- 
tend my remarks I desire to say that the Hon. Addison C. Harris, 
former minister to Austria, who delivered the following splendid 
address before the State Bar Association of Wisconsin, has long 
been recognized in Indiana as an authority upon constitutional 
law. An active practitioner for more than half a century, assist- 
ing in the trial of some of the most important cases ever tried 
in the country, involving legal question of great moment, what- 
ever he says upon any legal subject is always interesting : 
ADDRESS BY Hox, ADDISON C. Harris, or INDIANAPOLIS, IND., DELIVERED 

Jux 15, 1915. 

Mr. President and gentlemen of the bar, when your presi- 
dent extended to me the kind invitation to address the State 
Bar Association of Wisconsin I accepted with pleasure, because 
I have spent many summers on the beautiful lakes and shady 
trout streams in the northern part of this State, and this affords 
me an opportunity to make some poor compensation for the 
pleasures I have had here. 

The subject I am to present is one which has occupied the 
attention of the bar in my State somewhat actively for the past 
years, and which I have occasion to know has attracted more 
or less the attention of the bar of this State, and that ques- 
tion is: 

Whether there be power in these five States, covered by the 
ordinance of 1787, to destroy the republican form of Goyern- 
ment, power to take away from their legislatures the supreme 
legislative power and allow every man to present any Inw at 
his pleasure, and require all the people to pass it or reject it 
at the polls, to refer every act of the legislature to the people 
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to he again passed before taking effect, and to call down the 
judgment of auy court whenever it does not meet with public 


approval, and remove from the bench any judge whose decision. 


for the hour is not satisfactory to the majority of the people. 

This subject naturally takes on at first something of an 
historical inquiry and character because forms of government 
are not instantly created by some fiat, but develop and grow. 
And this institution of the American republican State, or 
State form of republican government, with republican State 
constitutions and laws, is a matter of historical growth, and 
that takes us back to the time when this Nation was founded 
and the form of our republican State government established 
for the five States erected on this land northwest of the river 
Ohio. 

When Thomas Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which made the United States a Nation, this land 
upon which we live was the property of the British Crown. 
It had been taken by Gen. Wolf on the Plains of Abraham but 
a few years before. It was known to the statesmen of the 
time that here was a great body of rich land which was capable 
of being converted from a wilderness into a civilized and 
populous country. You will remember that Benjamin Franklin, 
shortly after the Battle of Quebec, in writing a letter to Lord 
Kames, speaking of this land, said: “If we keep it,” meaning 
if the French did not get it back, “in 100 years this land will 
be populous with English-speaking people.” I do not know 
that Franklin then clearly foresaw, but he certainly had a 
vision that there was coming to be born on this continent a new 
nation, and when that birth should come this land would 
naturally be a part of that empire. 

Now, how did this land on which we live come to be a part 
of this Republic? I have but to mention the name of Gen. 
George Rogers Clark, who brought this land to us. He was 
born in sight of Monticello. He was a young man at the time 
this Nation was founded. Being of courage he chose for his 
work that of a pioneer surveyor, which in those days was a 
profitable but venturesome profession. Washington began life 
us such. Shortly after the beginning of the Revolutionary 
War Clark went with Daniel Boone to Kentucky and at once 
became a leader of the pioneers in repelling the invasions of 
the Indians, This led him down to what was then called the 
Falls of the Ohio, now Louisville, While there it came to 
him that he could take all this land lying north of the Ohio 
River by his sword. At once he walked back over the moun- 
tains to Virginia, called upon Thomas Jefferson, whom he 
well knew and who was the most far-sighted and constructive 
statesman of that day. When young Clark laid the scheme 
before Jefferson he espoused it eagerly and went with the 
young man to see Patrick Henry, who was then governor of 
Virginia. To him Clark said, “If you will give me authority 
and a sufficiént military force, I will take by conquest from 
Great Britain all the land that lies north of the Ohio River.” 
Gov. Henry approved of the venture because he was patriotic 
and far-sighted, but he could not call upon the Army under 
the command of Gen. Washington, because that was entirely 
engaged in the campaign on the other side of the mountains. 
And so it was agreed that the governor should, and he did, 
give George Rogers Clark a commission in what I may call 
the Virginia Militia, as distinguished from the force that Vir- 
ginia had given to the Continental Army. The governor au- 
thorized Clark to fit out an expedition consisting of a sufficient 
number of men, to be enlisted and organized at the Falls of 
the Ohio, and money, powder, and lead for the enterprise. 

The story of the heroism of Gen. Clark and his frontiersmen 
has no parallel in American history. Suffice it to say that 
Clark organized and led his force across the prairie to Kas- 
kaskia, and made himself the master of that British post in 
the summer of 1778. He tken turned his attention to the cap- 
ture of Post Vincennes. The story of the march across the 
prairie in midwinter without tents or transportation, living on 
the wild game, fording the streams, and crossing the Wabash, 
boldly attacking and taking the English post at Vincennes, pull- 
ing down the British flag and running up his own, makes the 
beginning of the history of your State and mine. Gen. Clark 
did not raise the banner of the Republic, because he was not 
in the military service of the United States, but he raised the 
banner of his own State—Virginia—and by the rules of interna- 
tional law, this land by this conquest became the property of 
the State of Virginia. That State took possession at once by 
viriue of the conquest, of all this land lying north of the river 
Ohio, established at Vincennes a court of Virginia; and the 
laws of Virginia became the laws of this entire northwest. I 
know not with particularity of your State constitution and form 
of government, but in my State, we trace back our form of con- 
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stitution and county and State government to the Old Do- 
minion. 

After this had been accomplished, then the people of the 
Nation at large began to say: “ We are all engaged in the same 
great struggle with Great Britain, and Virginia ought to give 
all this land to the Government of the United States to be by 
it sold and the proceeds applied in payment of the public war 
debt.” Jefferson, Madison, and other leading men of Virginia 
acquiesced in this general opinion, and answered in effect that 
Virginia will deed this land to the United States, provided they 
will reimburse, the State for the expenses incurred in making 
the conquest, and take the land on condition that the United 
States shall never part with the title, but in time, when popu- 
lated sufficiently, shall divide the same into States to be admitted 
into the Union; and with the further condition that the States, 
when created, should adopt and maintain the American form of 
republican State government. And in furtherance and fulfill- 
ment of this proposition, the State of Virginia, on December 20, 
1788, passed the act of cession, reciting: 


Whereas this Commonwealth did on the 2d day of January, 1781, 
yield to the Congress of the United States for the bencfit of said 
States, all right, title, and claim which the said Commonwealth had 
to the territory northwest of the river Ohio subject te the conditions 
annexed to the sald act of cession. 

And then, reciting the acceptance by the United States, pro- 
ceeded with these words: 

That it shall and may be lawful for the Delegates of this State to 
the Congress of the United States, and they are hereby fully authorized 
and empowered for and on behalf of this State by proper deed or in- 
strument in writing under their hands, and seals, to conyey, transfer, 
and assign and make over unto the United States in Congress assem- 
bled for the benefit of the said States, all right, title, and claim, as 
well of soil as jurisdiction which this Commonwealth hath, to the 
territory or tract of country within the limits of the Virginia charter 
situate lying and being northwest of the river Ohio; subject to the 
terms and conditions contained in the before recited act of Congress 
of the 13th day of December last; that is to say, noon condition that 
the territory so ceded shall be laid out and formed into States con- 
taining suitable extent of territory * * and that the States 80 
formed shail be distinct republican States and admitted as members 
of the Federal Union. 

The act also sets forth other conditions already mentioned, 
and that Gen. George Rogers Clark and the officers and soldiers 
of his regiment who marched with him when the posts of Kas- 
kaskin and St. Vincents were reduced should have a tract of 
land set apart for them. The act having met the approval of 
Congress, Virginia, on the ist day of March, 1784, ceded tnis 
land to the United States by deed signed by Thomas Jefferson, 
James Monroe, Arthur Lee, and Samuel Hardy, which deed 
was delivered to and accepted by the Congress of the United 
States. ‘This deed also sets forth in the same words the consid- 
eration, purpose, and conditions set forth in the above-men- 
tioned act of cession. 


At that time Thomas Jefferson was chairman of the committee 


of the Congress on the public lands; and on the same day he, on 
behalf of the committee, made a report at some length touching 
these lands and embodying a resolution formulating a plan of 
temporary or territorial government until the land should be 
divided into States, and then “ that their respective governments 
shall be in republican forms * * * and that after the year 
1800 of the Christian era there shall be neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude in any of said States.” 

The report also contained other articles and provisions touch- 
ing the number and names of the States and the like, and con- 
cluded with these words: g 

That the preceding articles shall be formed into a charter of compact, 
shall be duly executed by the President of the United States in Congress 
assembled under his hand and the seal of the United States, shall be 
promulgated and shall stand as fundamental constitutions between the 
thirteen original States and those now newly described, unalterably, but 
by the joint consent of the United States in Congress assembled and of 
the particular State within which such alteration is proposed to be made. 

This report was written by Jefferson, and remains in his hand- 
writing on file at Washington. A facsimile is found in the 
fourth volume of the “ Works of Thomas Jefferson,” edited by 
Paul Leicester Ford. 

Here, then, we have a clear view of what was the conception 
of Jefferson and the men of that time who then had in mind and 
were providing for the future of this land now composing these 
five great Central States of the Union. 

The report was not then adopted, because some of the Con- 
gressmen were not quite willing to say at that time that there 
should not be slavery on this land after the first of the new 
century. The matter thus stood until the year 1787, at which 
time Jefferson was no longer a member of Congress, That Con- 
gress took up Jefferson’s report, accepting and adopting in the 
main all the chief features and provisions embraced therein, 
and enacting the same on July 13 of that year, which is known 
as the ordinance of 1787. Provision is first made in the ordi- 
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nance for a territorial form of government, and then the ordi- 
nance proceeds as to the future States, saying: 

And for 3 the fundamental principles of civil aud religious 
liberty, which form the basis whereon these republics, their laws, and 
constitutions are erected; to fix and establish those principles as the 
basis of all laws, constitutions, and governments which forever here- 
after shall be formed in the said territory; to provide, also, for the 
establishment of States and permanent government therein, and for 
their admission to and share in the Federal councils, on an equal foot- 
ing with the original States, and at as early periods as may be con- 
sistent with the general interests; 

It is hereby ordained and d declared by the authority aforesaid, that 
the following articles shall be considered as articles of compact be- 
tween the or tates, and the people and States in the said terri- 
tory, and forever remain unalterable unless by common consent. 

The articles are six in number, and before proceeding with 
the consideration of so much thereof as is material to this dis- 
cussion, I pause to impress upon you the fact that this ordinance 
is not, and was not, intended to be a simple act of legislation, 
but was, as the words declare, a compact; that is, an acknowl- 
edgment and contract of a public character made to secure and 
establish unalternbly the provisions, considerations, and condi- 
tions embodied in the act of cession and deed of Virginia already 
mentioned. 

I need not say that if I give my land to your President to be 
held and used by him for certain specific public purposes and 
for the benefit of persons then living and thereafter born, that 
is a charitable trust which can not be destroyed without the con- 
sent of the beneficiaries themselves. And this, no doubt, was 
the reason for declaring that the articles should stand perma- 
nently for the welfare of the States thereafter to be formed and 
their people to be born, I do not intend to occupy your time in 
reading these articles at length, but I wish to read such parts 
thereof as are essential and necessary in the discussion of the 
subject in hand. 

The first article establishes religious freedom. Article II 
establishes habeas corpus, trial by jury and “a proportionate 
representation of the people in the legislature.” The same 
article declares that “ should the public exigencies make it neces- 
sary for the common preservation to take any person’s property, 
or to demand his particular services, full compensation shall be 
made for the same.” These clauses, I will show later, are mate- 
rial in the consideration of the question whether the ordinance 
still remains in force. The fourth article provides for the free- 
dom of all the navigable waters in this territory leading into the 
Mississippi and the St. Lawrence. The fifth article provides that 
the land in time shall be divided into States, and concludes in 
these words: 

And whenever any of the said States anan have 60,000 free inbabit- 
ants therein, such State shall be admi sae fe. its delegates into the 
Congress of the United States, on an ooting with the original 
States In all respects whatever; and shall be at ope aig form a per- 
manent constitution and State government: the consti- 
tution and government so to be formed shail be republican, and in con- 
formity to the principles contained in these articles; and so far as it can 
be consistent with the general interests of the confederacy, such admis- 
sion shall be allowed at an earlier — ease: there may be a sess 
number of free inhabitants In the State than 60 

That was then the least population 2 any one of the 13 
States. The sixth and last article declared that slavery should 
never be on this land. 

No court, no lawyer, no man has ever honestly declared that 
slavery could or can exist on this land so long as the ordinance 
stands in force. 

I now come to inquire, What did Jefferson, the framers of 
this ordinance, the Congress, and the people understand was 
meant by the compact that the constitutions and State govern- 
ments of these States shall be republican? 

What did the Legislature of Virginia mean in the act of ces- 
sion when it was provided as one of the considerations and con- 
ditions that the “States so formed shall be distinct republican 
States”? There had been republican governments before that 
time. There had been republics where every man had an equal 
voice in the presentation and passage of laws, and where the 
judicial power was exercised by the people en masse. I refer 
to Athens and some of the Greek cities and States. Jefferson, 
Madison, and their compatriots had studied this subject of 
republican government diligently and carefully for many years; 
they knew more than the living men of the present time know 
of the old forms of government and why they had failed. 
What, then, was meant by the requirement that the constitu- 
tions and State governments of your State and mine and the 
others erected on this land should be republican in form? 

I have but to mention, and you will recall, that shortly prior to 
the Declaration of Independence, a body called the Continental 
Congress had passed a resolution recommending that each of 


the 13 States should adopt a constitution suitable to its own 
In pursuance of that resolution the State of Vir- 


condition. 
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ginia, early in the year 1776, adopted a State constitution, in 
which it was declared: 


We ordain and declare the future form 89 
rows The legislative, the executive, and the judiciary departments shall 


overnment to be as fol- 


separate and distinct. The legislature shall be formed of two distinct 
branches, who together shall be a complete legislature. 

There is no hint or opportunity under these words for the 
initiative and referendum form of government. 

Early in the year 1777 a constitutional convention sat in the 
State of New York. The form of the constitution adopted was 
written by John Jay. He was held to be the foremost lawyer 
of that time. He was the first Chief Justice of the Supreme 
. of the United States. In that constitution it was pro- 
v 

This convention in the name and by authority of the good people ot 
this Sipe Ba ordain and determine and declare that the supreme legislative 
pre thin this State shall be vested in two „ and distinct 

es z men who together shall form the 1 legislatur 

When the supreme legislative power is veted in a legislature, 
there remains no legislative power superior thereto or otherwise 
than that power vested in the legislature. Each of these consti- 
tutions vested all and the supreme legislative power of the 
people in their general assemblies. Without stopping to detaii, 
I will say that every other of the 13 States, except 2, shortly 
following the Declaration of Independence adopted similar 
State constitutions, vesting all legislative power of the peuple 
in their legislatures, and all the judicial power of the people in 
their courts; and all the executive power in their governor and 
other executive officers. It follows that at that time it was uni- 
versally understood that a “distinct republican State” was in 
this form; all the supreme legislative power of the people was 
vested in their representatives in the legislature; all supreme 
judicial power of the people was vested in the courts; and all 
supreme executive powers of the people were vested in the 
governor. 

The convention which formed our present Federal Constitu- 
tion was sitting at the time the ordinance of 1787 was passed. 
The first article of that Constitution declares: 

All legislative powers herein ted shall be vested in a Con 
of the United Soke which consist of the Senate and the 
of Representativ: 

The two States that did not then adopt written constitutions 
and representative forms of government are Rhode Island and 
Connecticut. They did not, because they already had these 
powers under their charters. 

So that it seems to me there is no question as to the intent 
and meaning of the phrase found in the Acts and Deed of Ces- 
sion and the ordinance; that is, that the constitutions and 
forms of government of these five States on this land should be 
and remain distinetly republican. That is to say, all supreme 
legislative power vested in the legislative department, all su- 
preme judicial power vested in the judicial department, and all 
supreme executive power vested in the executive department. 

Unless I am in error, it follows with the certainty of a mathe- 
matical demonstration that as to your State and my State and 
the three other sisters, children under the Acts and Deed of Ces- 
sion and Ordinance, there can be no other form of government 
while these acts and deed and the ordinance stand, or until an- 
other form is adopted by the common consent of the people of 
these States and the Congress. 

I now proceed to show that no court or legislative body ever - 
denied the validity and continuance of the ordinance, and that 
it was a compact, as distinguished from a mere statute, until 
the question of slavery became a political issue. It was the bet- 
ter judgment of the sagacious and far-sighted statesman en- 
mapon] in establishing this Nation that slavery should be discon- 

Indeed, many thought that it was illegal under the 
re in the declaration that all men are born free. And Jef- 
ferson publicly advocated the abolishment of slavery with the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. And, looking to this end, 
it was enacted in the Constitution of the United States that the 
importation of slaves might be prohibited after 20 years. 

Returning now to this land covered by the ordinance: When 
the new century came around slavery was not abolished. There 
was a church at that time (I mean the Quakers) that heid an 
annual meeting in Philadelphia. This church issued a letter 
to all its members in America, saying in substance that it was 
against the laws of God for one man to hold another in bondage, 
My ancestors then lived in North Carolina, They were Quakers. 
They were slaveholders. Moved by this common emotion of 
the Quaker Church, as well as by a sense of right, they sold 
their lands, but they could not free their slaves, because of the 
laws of that State which inhibited it; and so they came across 
the Ohio River, bringing their slaves, in order that they might 
be made free. Why free? Because the ordinance of 1787 said 
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there should be no Slavery on this land. Many other people 
brought their slaves from the same and other States and made 
them free. Many others, not slaveholders, came from slave 
States in order that they might make homes for themselves and 
their children on this land that was dedicated to freedom for- 
ever. All the people of that time believed the ordinance to be 
in full force. 

I now undertake to show briefly that no court ever questioned 
the continuing existence of the ordinance of 1787 until the 
slavery question arose and became a political issue. I will also 
show that, generally speaking, every court held on this land and 
having to consider the ordinance affirmed that it was in exist- 
ence and a part of the law of the land. 

I shall not undertake to read from these cases one by one, 
or even to cite them by name and volume, but I will give to 
the Secretary a list of legislative and judicial authorities to be 
added as an addenda at the close of the address. But I must 
run over the cases historically, because, it seems to me, that it 
is entirely essential that the judicial history be carefully con- 
sidered and understood. Let us first take the cases decided in 
the Federal circuit courts sitting in these States. 

Mr. Justice McLean was judge of the circuit in which were 
the States of Ohio and Indiana before he became a member 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. The question 
whether the ordinance was a part of the law of this land 
came before him on circuit as early as 1838. He gave the 
question most careful consideration, and wrote and published 
in McLean's Reports an elaborate opinion, holding that the 
ordinance not only was in force but that it was a compact, 
indestructible except by the common consent of the State of 
Ohio, in which his court was sitting, and the Congress of the 
United States. The same holding was made in the same circuit 
in the years 1843, 1845, and 1853. 

Let us next take the five States one by one. In 1832 the 
Supreme Court of Ohio declared in an elaborate opinion that 
the ordinance was a compact and a part of the law of that 
State. This adjudication was followed and reaflirmed in 1839, 
in 1848, and again in 1911. 

I asked you to bear in mind the clause in the second article 
of the ordinance to the effect that no State established on this 
land should take any man’s particular services without mak- 
ing full compensation. A few years ago the State of Ohio 
passed a statute to the effect that every physician attending 
the birth of a child must make a report to the State, not only 
of the birth but of the nationality of the father, and the 
mother, and also the nationality and other facts concerning 
the lives of the four grandparents. No provision was made 
for compensating the attending physician for the time and 
labor necessary to ascertain these facts. A certain physician 
was indicted under this statute for failing to obey its pro- 
visions. The question came before the Supreme Court of 
Ohio, as I have said, in 1911. It was set up in defense that 
the State had no right or power to compel the physician to 
make this biographical examination and report without com- 
pensation. There was no provision in the constitution of the 
State of Ohio of similar import, so the defense was made un- 
der the above-mentioned clause of the ordinance of 1787, and 
the court held unanimously that that provision of the ordi- 
nance was part of the law of Ohio, and consequently that the 
statute was void. The court did not pass over the matter 
lightly, but gave it a careful investigation, as will be seen upon 
reading the opinion. Now, it happens that shortly after the 
people of Ohio inserted in the constitution provisions for the 
initiative and referendum, and some new members came upon 
the bench of the supreme court and some of the old judges re- 
mained. In this status in 1913 a majority of the court in 
another case held that the ordinance was not in force, and over- 
ruled the long line of cases for more than 60 years, declaring it 
was the law of Ohio. 

The Supreme Court of Indiana has always held, with per- 
haps one or two obiter exceptions, that the ordinance of 1787 
was part of the fundamental law of my State. In 1912 the 
question again arose in this wise: I called your attention to 
the fact that the second article of the ordinance provides that 
there shall always be proportionate representation of the people 
in the legislature. At the session of the legislature of 1911 that 
body, under the leadership of a friend of mine who was then 
governor of Indiana and who is now Vice President of the United 
States—I will not say for political purposes—induced the legis- 
lature to draft and pass and submit a new constitution to 
the people for adoption, in which provision was made for the 
initiative and referendum form of government. In that proposed 
constitution no regard whatever was paid to proportionate rep- 
resentation in the legislature. The least populous counties, 
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having a population less than 4,000, were given the same repre- 
sentation as other counties haying more than 40,000 population, 
Before the proposed constitution could be submitted, a suit 
was brought in a State circuit court to enjoin the submission 
to the electors; and for one reason, among others, that it was a 
gross violation of the fundamental principle of proportionate 
representation guaranteed by the ordinance of 1787. The case 
was thoroughly tried by eminent counsel and before a judge of 
great ability. Under our statute the judge was required to find 
the fact whether the ordinance of 1787 was a part of the law 
of Indiana. The fact was so found to be, and a decree was made 
enjoining the submission. Gov. Marshall was one of the defend- 
ants. He and his coparties appealed the case to the Supreme 
Court of Indiana. As I have said, there were other legal ques- 
tions involyed, one being whether under the present constitution 
of the State the legislature had power to perform and discharge 
the duties of a constitutional convention. The supreme court 
held not, and affirmed the case; not deciding because it was not 
necessary whether the provision of the ordinance of 1787 above 
mentioned was a part of the law of the State. 

The Supreme Court of Illinois early held that the ordinance 
was part of the law of the State. Later, the court said that the 
counsel conceded it was not, and so held without any careful 
presentation or consideration. 

In Wisconsin I find several cases to the effect that the ordi- 
nance is a part of the law of your State, and in 1892 the court, 
in a legislative apportionment case, said that proportionate 
representation is “ guaranteed by the ordinance of 1787.” 

In 1880 Judge Cooley in an opinion, seems to indicate that the 
ordinance is a part of the law of Michigan; and the notes to the 
later editions of his great work on constitutional limitations 
point to the same conviction. 

I know you will now ask how it comes that the impression 
prevails that the Supreme Court of the United States holds that 
by the adoption of the present Federal Constitution the ordi- 
nance of 1787 was supplanted or annulled; and I will try and 
show in a simple, short way how this comes about. 

The slavery question was agitating the public mind and be- 
came a political issue shortly before 1850. At that time a 
statute of Kentucky made it unlawful for any man running a 
steamboat on the Ohio River in front of Kentucky to receive 
any slave aboard, except by the permission of his master, A 
certain slaveholder in Louisville owned three slaves, who were 
musicians. He was accustomed to send them across the river to 
give public concerts, after which they returned to Kentucky and 
to the mastery of their owner. Finally, on one occasion these 
three slaves went aboard a steamboat at Louisville without per- 
mission of the master and were carried to Cincinnati, where 
they disembarked and escaped to Canada via the “ Underground 
Railroad.” Thereupon the slaveholder brought an action in a 
local court in Louisville against the owner of the boat for dam- 
ages for the loss of his slaves. In defense, the defendant set 
forth that the three men were not slaves when they took pas- 
sage on his boat, because theretofore the plaintiff had volun- 
tarily sent them across the river where slavery was prohibited 
by the ordinance of 1787; and thereby they were made free; and 
thereby being made free men, although they returned, they had 
not again become slaves, for no man can of his own will make 
himself to be the slave of another. The trial court held other- 
wise and gave judgment for damages. Defendant appealed to 
the Supreme Court of Kentucky and the case was affirmed. The 
steamboat owner then took the case into the Supreme Court of 
the United States. That court held: First, that whether the 
three men were slaves when they embarked on the steamboat 
was a question of fact for the courts of the State of Kentucky 
to decide, and the Supreme Court of the United States had no 
jurisdiction on a writ of error to determine any question of fact. 
And so the case was rightly dismissed. Yet Chief Justice 
Taney, in writing the opinion, took up the matter whether the 
ordinance of 1787 was still in force, and said not; giving as the 
reason that the Federal Constitution was adopted by the people 
of the States two years after the ordinance of 1787 was or- 
dained, and that this was a change or cancellation by common 
consent within the provision thereof. Mr. Justice McLean dis- 
sented on the ground that the ordinance was in force. This 
was in 1850. 

A few years later the Dred Scott case came on for trial in 
the Supreme Court of the United States. The facts were agreed 
to by the counsel of both parties, and were briefly these: 

Dred Scott was born a slave in Missouri. While there held 
a slave his owner, an officer in the Army of the United States, 
took Dred Scott as his slave to Rock Island, III., and held 
him there as such for two years. ‘Then he took Dred Scott to 
Fort Snelling, on the western bank of the Mississippi River, 
where the ordinance of 1787 never existed. From there he 
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took Dred Scott back to Missouri. Then Dred Scott brought 
an action in the Circuit Court of the United States in Mis- 
souri against his then master for his freedom. The master 
answered that he was not a citizen of the United States, and 
that he did not become a free man by being taken into a free 
State, or the Territory of Minnesota. In the Supreme Court 
of the United States the first question necessarily presented 
upon the record was, Whether the Federal Circuit Court had 
jurisdiction to entertain Dred Scott’s case. Was he a citizen 
of the United States? The next question was whether, under 
the ordinance of 1787, he became a free man upon being taken 
inte and held in the State of Illinois. And the third and last 
question was, On being taken to Fort Snelling, did he become 
free under the act of Congress of 1820, commonly known as 
the Missouri Compromise law, which declared there never 
should be slavery north of a certain parallel, which was far 
south of Fort Snelling. These questions were all answered in 
the negative by a majority of the court. Every assenting and 
dissenting justice of the court wrote a separate opinion giving 
individual reasons. Of course if the act of Congress known 
as the Missouri Compromise law was valid, Scott was free 
thereby upon crossing the river to Fort Snelling, because that 
part was then in a territory governed by the said act of Con- 
gress. And so, to sum up briefly, the conclusion and judgment 
FFT First, that an African 
was not a citizen of the United States; second, that the ordi- 
nance of 1787 was not in force in IIlinols, and, third, that the 
Missouri Compromise law was in violation of the Constitution 
of the United States, because thereby any citizen of the United 
States had the right to take to and hold in any territory of the 
United States any kind of property, including slaves, and so 
that act was in violation of the Constitution itself. It is enough 
to say that that decision was reversed at the mouth of the 
eannon In the Civil War. 

Since that case was decided, that court has held more than 
once that that part of the fourth article of the ordinance re- 
lating to the free navigation of navigable waters in these five 
States is not in force, but was supplanted by that clause in the 
Constitution giving Congress exclusive power and jurisdiction 
over commerce between the States; and in some of these cases 
it is said without careful notice being given to the act of ces- 
sion and its acceptance and to the deed of cession and its ac- 
ceptance; and without any mention of that provision in the sixth 
article of the Constitution of the United States, providing that 
all “engagements” entered into before the adoption of the 
Constitution shall be valid against the United States under this 
Constitution. 

No case has ever been presented to that court where the issue 
was whether any one of these five States has a right to take a 
man’s services for nothing, over the provision of the ordinance 
of 1787 prohibiting the same. No question has gone from any 
of these five States as to whether the people now have the 
right and power, notwithstanding the considerations and con- 
ditions and provisions I have mentioned concerning the form 
of our State governments, to abolish these forms of distinct 
Republican States and set up some other form as a monarchy 
or the initiative and referendum, and thereby destroy in whole 
or in part the legislative department in a distinct Republican 
State. Neither has any case gone from either of these States 
to the Supreme Court of the Nation where the question in issue 
was whether the people may destroy the judicial department 
and decide at the polls any or all judicial controversies. Neither 
has any case been presented where the people in any of these 
five States have undertaken to destroy the executive depart- 
ment and execute the laws en masse; or to take a man’s serv- 
ices for public benefit without compensation in violation of the 
ordinance, or do what was attempted in Indiana, that is to say, 
abolish proportionate representation in the legislature of any 
or all of these five States and give the counties representation 
without any regard whatever to population. 

Thus far I have only attempted to prove that the people and 
the courts on this land taken by Virginia and ceded to the 
United States under the terms and conditions already stated 
have generally thought and held that the ordinance was a 
compact indestructible and inviolable. 

It only remains to show that from the beginning the Con- 
gress itself has often affirmed the existence of the ordinance 
of 1787. Thus in 1802 Congress passed an act enabling the 
people in the Territory of Ohio to form a State constitution and 
State government and enable the State to enter the Union. The 
Same was done in Indiana in 1816, and to Illinois in 1818. 

Now each of these acts of Congress declare in the same 
words that the constitutions and forms of government author- 
ized to be made shall be republican and not repugnant to those 
articles of the ordinance of the 13th of July, 1787, which are 
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declared to be irrevocable. Let me read the language of these 
acts. I read the act of April 19, 1816, to enable the people of 
Indiana Territory to form a constitution and State government. 
After providing for a constitutional convention, the act con- 
tinues that the convention “shall then form for the people of 
said Territory a constitution and State government: Provided, 
That the same, whenever formed, shall be republican, and not 
repugnant, to those articles of the ordinance of the 13th of 
July, 1787, which are declared to be irrevocabie between the 
original States and the people ¢ and States of the territory north- 
west of the River Ohio; * 

I find that in the act 3 the Territory of Wisconsin 
it was declared that the people were entitled to enjoy all the 
rights and privileges of the ordinance of 1787. 

Is it not strange that all the Members of these several Con- 
gresses, Senators and Representatives, and each of the Presi- 
dents signing these several acts were ignorant of the fact that 
the ordinance was annulled when the Federal Constitution was 
adopted? Yet you will find it stated in Chief Justice Taney’s 
opinion in the Dred Scott case that the ordinance was annulled 
in this way and then reenacted by a subsequent act of Congress, 
The act to which he refers is that of August 7, 1789, passed by the 
First Congress under the Federal Constitution. The answer to 
such contention is found in the preamble, which reads: 

F y continue to have full eff 
it is requisite that certain p VFC 
the same to the present Constitution of the United States. 

Washington was the first President of the United States, 
but he was not President when the ordinance of 1787 was passed. 
Then there was no President of the United States; only a Presi- 
dent of Congress, That part of the ordinance relating to the 
territorial government provided that the territorial offices should 
be appointed by, and report to Congress. The Constitution of 
the United States provides that Territorial, as well as other 
officers, shall be appointed by and report to the President of the 
United States; and it was to “ adapt” the law to the ordinance 
in this temporary regard only that the act was passed. Wash- 
ington, who signed this act, was chairman of the Constitutional 
Convention, and many of the Senators and Representatives. in 
the First Congress were members of the same convention. Are 
we to be told that these men who made the Constitution, and 
found it necessary to adapt the temporary provisions of the 
ordinance touching the appointment of Territorial officers to the 
new conditions, did not know that that very Constitution made 
by them annulled the ordinance? 

It was argued on behalf of Gov. Marshall in the case I have 
mentioned that the Supreme Court of the United States had 
just before held that any State might set up any form of State 
government it pleased, including that of the initiative, referen- 
dum, and recall. And this was based on the Oregon case decided 
by the Supreme Court of the United States In 1912. It was 
not so held. Oregon shortly before had adopted the initiative 
and referendum form of government. A taxpayer refused to 
pay because he insisted that that was not a representative form 
of government, and therefore violated that provision of the Con- 
stitution declaring that the United States shall guarantee to 
every State a republican form of government. And the insist- 
ence was that only a legislature could pass laws. Of course, the 
case could not be rested on the ordinance of 1787, because that 
never was in force on that soil. Oregon did not come to the 
United States in the same way as the land upon which we live 


came. 

Now all that is decided in that case is, that whether or not 
the form of government of any State is or is not republican is 
a political question for Congress, and not a judicial question for 
the Federal courts. 

If that be so, then it remains alone for the courts of Wisconsin 
and Indiana and the three other States to decide finally for each 
State whether the ordinance of 1787 is a part of the law of these 
five States. 

And yet I think it is not improbable that a case may arise in 
any one of these five States and reach the Supreme Court of 
the United States, where it will be necessary to decide whether 
these fundamental articles of the ordinance are each and all 
annulled. If that case shall come, it will be the duty of some 
member of the bar to lay before that court in good form the 
conquest of Clark, the cession of Virginia, including the con- 
siderations and conditions and purposes therein set out and 
imposed in the deed to the Government itself, the acts of Cone 
gress I have mentioned, and the many decisions in these five 
States upon the subject, with much more care, learning, and 
ability than I have done. 

While the Supreme Court of the United States is the highest 
judicial tribunal in the world, yet that court when convinced 
of an error retracts it. I have in mind a case from Philadel- 


` 


phia—the Girard Will case—which involved the law of public 
charities. When the case came on for hearing in the Supreme 
Court of the United States it was pointed out that that court 
had theretofore, in an opinion written by the great Chief Justice, 
held the law to be such as to defeat the case. 

Notwithstanding this, the court said since that decision very 
strong additional light had been thrown upon the subject which 
convinced the court that the former decision was wrong, and it 
was overruled. There are other like instances. And I have con- 
fidence to believe that when some lawyer with patience and dili- 
gence has accumulated all the historical, legislative, and judi- 
cial authorities touching the question as to the existence of the 
ordinance in your State and mine and presents them to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and points out with ac- 
curacy that which I have attempted to do, he will be able to 
convince the court and secure a judgment to the effect that, 
when Virginia and the United States made a compact as to 
what form of government should be erected and maintained on 
this land at the time and us a consideration for the grant that 
that compact will stand. 

I thank you, Mr. President and gentlemen, with all my heart 
for the patience with which you have listened to what I have 
said. You have had in this State the question whether you 
would destroy this American form of republican State govern- 
ment and adopt another. Will it come again? Will it come 
again in Indiana? It is likely to come again and soon, And 
no one can present the case to a court but a member of our 
profession. A judge can not do it. A court can only take a 
cnse us presented. And there is no higher service te the States 
of our citizenship or to the present or future than for the mem- 
bers of the bar to stand, and-to continue to stand, firmly and un- 
flinchingly for the fundamental principles of our American 
republican ‘form of :government, with written constitutions vest- 
ing the supreme power to make laws in the legislature, the 
supreme power to adjudge cases in the courts, and the supreme 
power te execute the taws in the executive, These are the in- 
destructible essentials of a distinct republican State. ‘These, I 
submit, are guaranteed to ns, and to all the people of these five 
States, to be and remain distinct republican States. 


Pension for Widows of Civil War Veterans. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


TON. WILLIAM R. GREEN, 


OF IOWA, 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 17, 1916. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I have long favored such 
a measure as is included in the bill before the House and am 
very glad to assist in its passage. It has been little less than a 
disgrace to the country that the widow who was the wife of the 
soldier during his war service should receive but $12 2 month. 
One who did not live during the trying days of the Civil War 
can hardly understand the privations undergone by the families 
and soldiers who went to the front leaving wife and children 
often with nothing upon which to live except what the soldier 
could send them out of his pay of $15 a month. 

Those who speak of the high cost of living of the present day 
have never made comparison with the prices of that time. All 
of the necessities of life cost at least double what they do now, 
and many of them several times as much. A yard of plain 
calico cost 60 to 75 cents and refined sugar was 3 pounds for $1. 
Coffee was too expensive for the soldier's family to use and 
they generally prepared some substitute. ‘To the lasting credit 
of the wife of the soldier of that day it should be said that she 


endured the privations of war without a murmur or complaint. 


It is little to the credit of this Government that it has been so 
slow to recognize her Claims. Some day, along with the monu- 
ments that have been erected to our gallant soldiers, whose 
patriotism saved this country in the dark days of the Civil 
War, I hope to see a monument erected to the patriotic women 
of that time, who gave husbands and sons to their country and 
e want and privation in order that the Nation might be 
reunit 


Mr. Speaker, I also favored that portion of the bill which 
provides for a pension of $20 per month to a widow of a Civil 
War veteran after she has reached the uge of 70 years. It is 
perfectly plain that a woman of this age who has little or no 
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means—and the greater portion have none—can not live upon 
$12 per month. This provision also was much needed. 

Mr. Speaker, it is often said that republics are ungrateful. 
We have never intended to be ungrateful to the soldiers of the 
Civil War and we should always remember that they are en- 
titled to consideration not alone for themselves but for those 
who were loved by and dear to them. By reason of service in 
the Civil War and disabilities incurred therein it was seldom 
that a Civil War veteran was able to leave his family a com- 
petence. It is our duty now in some degree to make up for 
this loss and to show to the present generation the regard 
which we have not only for the defenders of the Nation but 
for those who were dependent upon them. 


An Account of a Remarkable Meeting of the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium, Held at Mansion House, London. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. Jd: K., ELSTON; 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
Ix rue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, June 24, 1916, 


Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me I 
include extracts from an account appearing in the London Times 
of May 5, 1916, of a remarkable meeting of the commission for 
relief in Belgium held at the Mansion House, London, and pre- 
sided over by the lord mayor, at which Mr. Asquith, the prime 
minister of Great Britain, publicly expressed the appreciation of 
his Government and the nation for the philanthropic action of the 
American ambassador, the American people, and particularly of 
Mr. Herbert C. Hoover, of California, the organizer of the com- 
mission for relief in Belgium, in relieving the sufferings occa- 
sioned by this war. The article is as follows: 

The prime minister spoke at the first annual meetin, 
committee for relief in Belgium held at the Mansion House yesterday. 
The lord mayor pees. and those present included Cardinal Bourne, 
the Duke of Norfolk, Lord F the American and Spanish ambassa- 
dors, the Belgian minister, and many members of Parliament and repre- 
sentatives of the over-sen dominions. 

The lord mayor sald that it was Absolutely essential that the work 

message 


of the committee should be continued. He read the following 
from King Albert: 

“I am deeply gratified to learn of the magnificent results obtained 
by the past year's working of the national committee for relief in 
Belgium. I tender my sincerest thanks to all who in Great Britain and 
in the British Dominions have so generously contributed to this work 


of aid and gripes “if 
report, which showed that the 


The Duke of Norfolk 
total of the donations has been £1,657,418. Of this, 


of the national 


tothe fund” 


£1,600,000 had already been expended in food for the destitute Bel- 
ians. Of the total received to April 26, £415,511 came from the 
Jnited K om and the balan the dominions over seas, 


ce m the do 

Mr. Asquith, in moving the adoption of the report, congratulated the 
national committee heartily on the results they had achieved, and ex- 
p to the American ambassador, and through him to the 7 
American Nation, the gratitude which the British Government and the 
British people had for the untiring humanity of the United States. 
“The extent to which the 5 inevitable in a war in which half 
the civilized world was engaged been alleviated,” he said, “ through 
the good offices of the United States Government and its diplomatic 
representatives, as well as by humane sentiment of the American 

le, could not be exaggerated. 

“Thanks to energetic action on the part of the United States and 
Spanish ambassadors and ministers in London, Brussels, and Berlin, 
negotiations were concluded whereby relief supplies could be sent te 
these suffering people. But that was only a beginning, The practical 
problem of how to feed a nation suddenly confronted with the prospect 
of starvation ted unexampled difficulties. Mr, Herbert Hoover 
undertook to form, under the auspices of the American and Spanish 
pa aad representatives, what was now known as the neutral com- 
mission for relief m Belgium.” 

Lord Curzon had described Mr. Hoover's work as a miracle of 
scientific organization. “That, I believe,” said Mr. Asquith, is not 
an overstatement.” Mr. Asquith continued: “ With the people in that 
part of Northern France eccupied by Germany added to those for 
whom Mr. Hoover and those assoctated with him are providing every- 
ar gaoa; Ke ie rel is over 9,000,000, 5,000,000 of whom are prac- 

e, 

3) 5 to express on behalf of the Government our deep gratitude 
to Mr. Hoover and those American citizens who have so nobly given 
up their time and occupations without recompense, and largely without 
ies, eaten to this work of paraang food and distributing these 
supplies which alone enable the population of Belgium to kop body 
and soul together. It is one of he finest achievements in the history. 
of humane and pouon ic organization. We learn from the rt 
that over £30, n week is being voluntarily subscribed from British 
sources to alleviate Belgian distress. It is a large sum, but I am not 
sure that it is an art pig sum. L trust that the months before 
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Note of the Seeretary of State of the United States to the 
Secretary of Foreign Relations of the de Facto Govern- 
ment of Mexico. a 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. HENRY D. FLOOD, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 26, 1916. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the note of the 
Secretary of State of the United States to the secretary of for- 
eign relations of the de facto government of Mexico, dated June 
20, 1916. 

The note is as follows: 

NOTE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE OF THE UNITED STATES TO THE SEC- 
RETARY OF FOREIGN RELATIONS OP THE DE FACTO GOVERNMENT OF 
MEXICO, DATED JUNE 20, 1916. 

DEPARTMENT oF STATE, 
Washington, June 20, 1916. 

Sm: I have read your communication, which was delivered 
to me on May 22, 1916, under instructions of the Chief Execu- 
tive of the de facto government of Mexico, on the subject of 
the presence of American troops in Mexican territory, and I 
would be wanting in candor if I did not, before making answer 
to the allegations of fact and the conclusions reached by your 
Government, express the surprise and regret which have been 
caused this Government by the discourteous tone and temper 
of this last communication of the de facto Government of 
Mexico. 

The Government of the United States has viewed with deep 
concern and increasing disappointment the progress of the revo- 
Jution in Mexico. Continuous bloodshed and disorders have 
marked its progress. For three years the Mexican Republic has 
been -torn with civil strife; the lives of Americans and other 
aliens have been sacrificed; vast properties developed by Amer- 
ican capital and enterprise have been destroyed or rendered 
nonproductive; bandits have been permitted to roam at will 
through the territory contiguous to the United States and to 
seize, without punishment or without effective attempt at pun- 
ishment, the property of Americans, while the lives of citizens 
of the United States who ventured to remain in Mexican ter- 
ritory or to return there to protect their interests have been 
taken, and in some cases barbarously taken, and the murderers 
have neither been apprehended nor brought to justice. It 
would be difficult to find in the annals of the history of Mexico 
conditions more deplorable than those which have existed there 
during these recent years of civil war. 

It would be tedious to recount instance after instance, out- 
rage after outrage, atrocity after atrocity, to illustrate the true 
nature and extent of the widespread conditions of lawlessness 
and violence which have prevailed. During the past nine 
months in particular, the frontier of the United States along 
the lower Rio Grande has been thrown into a state of constant 
apprehension and turmoil because of frequent and sudden in- 
cursions into American territory and dépredations and murders 
on American soil by Mexican bandits, who have taken the lives 
and destroyed the property of American citizens, sometimes car- 
rying American citizens across the international boundary with 
the booty seized. American garrisons have been attacked at 
night, American soldiers killed and their equipment and horses 
stolen; American ranches have been raided, property stolen and 
destroyed, and American trains wrecked and plundered. The 
attacks on Brownsville, Red House Ferry, Progreso Post Office, 
and Las Peladas, all occurring during September last, are typi- 
cal. In these attacks on American territory, Carranzista ad- 
herents, and even Carranzista soldiers, took part in the looting, 
burning, and killing, Not only were these murders character- 
ized by ruthless brutality, but uncivilized acts of mutilation 
were perpetrated. Representations were made to Gen. Carranza 
and he was emphatically requested to stop these reprehensible 
acts in a section which he has long claimed to be under the 
complete domination of his authority. Notwithstanding these 
representations and the promise of Gen. Nafarrete to prevent 
attacks along the international boundary, in the following 
month of October a passenger train was wrecked by bandits 
and several persons killed 7 miles north of Brownsville, and an 
attack was made upon United States troops at the same place 
several days later. Since these attacks leaders of the bandits 
well known both to Mexican civil and military authorities as 


well as to American officers have been enjoying with impunity 
the liberty of the towns of northern Mexico. So far has the in- 
difference of the de facto Government to these atrocities gone 
that some of these leaders, as I am advised, have received not 
only the protection of that Government, but encouragement and 
aid as well. 

Depredations upon American persons and property within 
Mexican jurisdiction have been still more numerous. This Gov- 
ernment has repeatedly requested in the strongest terms that 
the de facto government safeguard the lives and homes of 
American citizens and furnish the protection which interna- 
tional obligation imposes to- American interests in the northern 
States of Tamaulipas, Nuevo Leon, Coahuila, Chihuahua, and 
Sonora, and also in the States to the south. For example, on 
January 3 troops were requested to punish the bands of out- 
laws which looted the Cusi mining property, 80 miles west of 
Chihuahua, but no effective results came from this request. 
During the following week the bandit Villa, with his band of 
about 200 men, was operating without opposition between Rubio 
and Santa Ysabel, a fact well known to Carranzista authorities. 
Meanwhile a party of unfortunate Americans started by train 
from Chihuahua to visit the Cusi mines, after having received 
assurances from the Carranzista authorities in the State of 
Chihuahua that the country was safe and that a guard on the 
train was not necessary. The Americans held passports or 
safe conducts issued by authorities of the de facto government. 
On January 10 the train was stopped by Villa bandits and 18 
of the American party were stripped of their clothing and shot 
in cold blood in what is now known as “the Santa Ysabel mas- 
sacre.” Gen Carranza stated to the agent of the Department of 
State that he had issued orders for the immediate pursuit, 
capture, and punishment of those responsible for this atrocious 
crime, and appealed to this Government and to the American 
people to consider the difficulties of according protection along 
the railroad where the massacre occurred. Assurances were 
also given by Mr. Arredondo, presumably under instructions 
from the de facto government, that the murderers would be 
brought to justice and that steps would also be taken to remedy 
the lawless conditions existing in the State of Durango. It is 
true that Villa, Castro, and Lopez were publicly declared to be 
outlaws and subject to apprehension and execution, but so far 
as known only a single man personally connected with this 
massacre has been brought to justice by Mexican authorities. 
Within a month after this barbarous slaughter of inoffensive 
Americans it was notorious that Villa was operating within 20 
miles of Cusihuiriachic, and publicly stated that his purpose was 
to destroy American lives and property. Despite repeated and 
insistent demands that military protection should be furnished 
to Americans, Villa openly carried on his operations, constantly 
approaching closer and closer to the border. He was not inter- 
cepted, nor were his movements impeded by troops of the de 
facto government, and no effectual attempt was made to frus- 
trate his hostile designs against Americans. In fact, as I am in- 
formed, while Villa and his band were slowly moving toward 
the American frontier in the neighborhood of Columbus, N. Mex., 
not a single Mexican soldier was seen in his vicinity. Yet the 
Mexican authorities were fully cognizant of his movements, for 
on March 6, as Gen. Gavira publicly announced, he advised the 
American military authorities of the outlaw’s approach to the 
border, so that they might be prepared to prevent him from 
crossing the boundary. Villa’s unhindered activities culminated 
in the unprovoked and cold-blooded attack upon American 
soldiers and citizens in the town of Columbus on the night of 
March 9, the details of which do not need repetition here in order 
to refresh your memory with the heinousness of the crime. 
After murdering, burning, and plundering, Villa and his bandits, 
fleeing south, passed within sight of the Carranzista military 
post at Casas Grandes, and no effort was made to stop him by 
the officers and garrison of the de facto government stationed 
there. 

In the face of these depredations, not only on American lives 
and property on Mexican soil but on American soldiers, citizens, 
and homes on American territory, the perpetrators of which 
Gen. Carranza was unable or possibly considered it inadvisable 
to apprehend and punish, the United States had no recourse 
other than to employ force to disperse the bands of Mexican 
outlaws who were with increasing boldness systematically raid- 
ing across the international boundary. 

The marauders engaged in the attack on Columbus were driven 
back across the border by American Cavalry, and subsequently, 
as soon as a sufficient force to cope with the band could be col- 
lected, were pursued into Mexico in an effort to capture or de- 
stroy them. Without cooperation or assistance in the field on 
the part of the de facto government, despite repeated requests by 
the United States, and without apparent recognition on its part 
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of the desirability of putting an end to these systematic raids, 
or of punishing the chief perpetrators of the crimes committed. 
because they menaced the good relations of the two countries, 
American forces pursued the lawless bands as far as Parral, 
where the pursuit was halted by the hostility of Mexicans, pre- 
sumed to be loyal to the de facto government, who arrayed them- 
selves on the side of outlawry and became in effect the pro- 
tectors of Villa and his band. 

In this manner and for these reasons have the American forces 
entered Mexican territory. Knowing fully the circumstances set 
forth the de facto government can not be blind to the necessity 
which compelled this Government to act, and yet it has seen 
fit to récite groundless sentiments of hostility toward the ex- 
pedition and to impute to this Government ulterior motives for 
the continued presence of American troops on Mexican soil. It 
is charged that these troops crossed the frontier without first ob- 
taining the consent or permission of the de facto government. 
Obviously, as immediate action alone could avail, there was no 
opportunity to reach an agreement—other than that of March 
10 to 13, now repudiated by Gen. Carranza—prior to the en- 
trance of such an expedition into Mexico if the expedition was to 
be effective. Subsequent events and correspondence have demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of this Government that Gen. Carranza 
would not have entered into any agreement providing for an 
effective plan for the capture and destruction of the Villa bands. 
While the American troops were moving rapidly southward in 
pursuit of the raiders, it was the form and nature of the agree- 
ment that occupied the attention of Gen. Carranza rather than 
the practical object which it was to attain—the number of 
limitations that could be imposed upon the American forces to 
impede their progress rather than the obstacles that could be 
raised to prevent the escape of the outlaws. It was Gen. Car- 
ranza who suspended, through your note of April 12, all dis- 
cussions and negotiations for an agreement along the lines of 
the protocols between the United States and Mexico concluded 
during the period 1882-1896, under which the two countries had 
so successfully restored peaceful conditions on their common 
boundary. It may be mentioned here that, notwithstanding the 
statement in your note that “ the American Government gave no 
answer to the note of the 12th of April,” this note was replied 
to on April 14, when the department instructed Mr. Rodgers 
by telegraph to deliver this Government's answer to Gen. Car- 
ranza. Shortly after this reply the conferences between Gens. 
Scott, Funston, and Obregon began at El Paso, during which 
they signed on May 2 a project of a memorandum ad referendum 
regarding the withdrawal of American troops. As an indication 
of the alleged bad faith of the American Government, you state 
that though Gen. Scott declared in this memorandum that the de- 
struction and dispersion of the Villa band “had been accom- 
plished,” yet American forces are not withdrawn from Mexico. 
It is only necessary to read the memorandum, which is in the 
English language, to ascertain that this is clearly a misstate- 
ment, for the memorandum states that “the American punitive 
expeditionary forces have destroyed or dispersed many of the 
lawless elements and bandits, * * * or have driven them 
far into the interior of the Republic of Mexico,” and further, 
that the United States forces were then “ carrying on a vigorous 
pursuit of such small numbers of bandits or lawless elements as 
may have escaped.” The context of your note gives the impres- 
sion that the object of the expedition being admittedly accom- 
plished, the United States had agreed in the memorandum to 
begin the withdrawal of its troops. 

The memorandum shows, however, that it was not alone on 
account of partial dispersion of the bandits that it was decided 
to begin the withdrawal of American forces, but equally on 
account of the assurances of the Mexican government that their 
forces were “ at the present time being augmented and strength- 
ened to such an extent that they will be able to prevent any dis- 
orders occurring in Mexico that would in any way endanger 
American territory,” and that they would “continue to dili- 
gently pursue, capture, or destroy any lawless bands of bandits 
that may still exist or hereafter exist in the northern part of 
Mexico,” and that it would “ make a proper distribution of such 
of its forces as may be to prevent the possibility of 
invasion of American territory from Mexico.” It was because of 
these assurances and because of Gen. Scott’s confidence that they 
would be carried out that he stated in the memorandum that the 
American forces would be “ gradually withdrawn.” It is to be 
noted that, while the American Government was willing to ratify 
this agreement, Gen. Carranza refused to do so, as Gen. Obregon 
stated, because, among other things, it imposed improper condi- 
tions upon the Mexican government. 

Notwithstanding the assurances in the memorandum, it is 
well known that the forces of the de facto government have not 
carried on a vigorous pursuit of the remaining bandits, and that 


no proper distribution of forces to prevent the invasion of Ameri- 
ean territory has been made, as will be shown by the further 
facts hereinafter set forth. I am reluctant to be forced to the 
conclusion which might be drawn from these circumstances that 
the de facto government, in spite of the crimes committed and 
the sinister designs of Villa and his followers, did not and does 
not now intend or desire that these outlaws should be captured, 
destroyed, or dispersed by American troops, or, at the request of 
this Government, by Mexican troops. 

While the conferences at El Paso were in progress, and after 
the American conferees had been assured on May 2 that the 
Mexican forces in the northern part of the Republic were then 
being augmented so as to be able to prevent any disorders that 
would endanger American territory, a band of Mexicans, on the 
night of May 5, made an attack at Glenn Springs, Tex., about 20 
miles north of the border, killing American soldiers and civilians, 
burning and sacking property, and carrying off two Americans 
as prisoners. Subsequent to this event the Mexican government, 
as you state, “ gave instructions to Gen. Obregon to notify that 
of the United States that it would not permit the further passage 
of American troops into Mexico on this account, and that orders 
had been given to all military commanders along the frontier 
not to consent to same.” This Government is, of course, not in 
a position to dispute the statement that these instructions had 
been given to Gen. Obregon, but it can decisively assert that 
Gen, Obregon never gave any such notification to Gen, Scott or 
Gen. Funston or, so far as known, to any other American official. 
Gen. Obregon did, however, inquire as to whether American 
troops had entered Mexico in pursuit of the Glenn Springs 
raiders, and Gen. Funston stated that no orders had been issued 
to American troops to cross the frontier on account of the raid, 
but this statement was made before any such orders had been 
issued, and not afterwards, as the erroneous account of the 
interview given in your note would appear to indicate. More- 
over, no statement was made by the American generals that “ no 
more American troops would cross into our territory.“ On the 
contrary, it was pointed out to Gen. Obregon and to Mr. Juan 
Amador, who was present at the conference, and pointed out 
with emphasis, that the bandits, de la Rosa and Pedro Vino, who 
had been instrumental in causing the invasion of Texas above 
Brownsville, were even then reported to be arranging in the 
neighborhood of Victoria for another raid across the border, and 
it was made clear to Gen. Obregon that if the Mexican govern- 
ment did not take immediate steps to prevent another invasion 
of the United States by these marauders, who were frequently 
seen in the company of Gen. Nafarrete, the constitutionalist 
commander, Mexico would find in Tamaulipas another punitive 
expedition similar to that then in Chihuahua. 

American troops crossed into Mexico on May 10 upon notifi- 
eation to the local military authorities, under the repudiated 
agreement of March 10-13, or in any event in accordance with 
the practice adopted over 40 years ago, when there was no 
agreement regarding pursuit of marauders across the interna- 
tional boundary. These troops penetrated 168 miles into Mex- 
ican territory in pursuit of the Glenn Springs marauders with- 
out encountering a detachment of Mexican troops or a single 
Mexican soldier. Further discussion of this raid, however, is 
not necessary, because the American forces sent in pursuit of 
the bandits recrossed into Texas on the morning of May 22, 
the date of your note under consideration—a further proof 
of the singleness of purpose of this Government in endeavor- 
ing to quell disorder and stamp out lawlessness along the 
border, 

During the continuance of the El Paso conferences, Gen. 
Scott, you assert, did not take into consideration the plan pro- 
posed by the Mexican government for the protection of the 
frontier by the reciprocal distribution of troops along the 
boundary. This proposition was made by Gen. Obregon a num- 
ber of times, but each time conditioned upon the immediate 
withdrawal of American troops, and the Mexican conferees were 
invariably informed that immediate withdrawal could not take 
place, and that therefore it was impossible to discuss the project 
on that basis. 

I have noted the fact that your communication is not limited 
to a discussion of the deplorable conditions existing along the 
border, and their important bearing on the peaceful relations 
of our Governments, but that an effort is made to connect it 
with other circumstances in order to support, if possible, ‘a mis- 
taken interpretation of the attitude of the Government of the 
United States toward Mexico. You state in effect that the 
American Government has placed every obstacle in the way of 
attaining the pacification of Mexico, and that this is shown by 
the volume of diplomatic representations in behalf of American 
interests which constantly impede efforts to reorganize the 
political, economical, and social conditions of the country; by 
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the decided aid lent at one time to Vina by. American officers 
and by the Department of State; by the aid extended by the 
American Catholic clergy to that of Mexico; by the constant 
activity of the American press in favor of intervention and the 
interests of American business men; by the shelter and supply 
of rebels and conspirators on American territory; by the deten- 
tion of shipments of arms and munitions purchased by the 
Mexican government; and by the detention of machinery in- 
tended for their manufacture. 

In reply to this sweeping charge, I can truthfully affirm that 
the American Goyernment has given every possible encourage- 
ment to the de facto government in the pacification and re- 
habilitation of Mexico. From the moment of its recognition it 
has had the undivided support of this Government. An em- 
bargo was placed upon arms and ammunition going into Chi- 
huahua, Sonora, and Lower California in order to prevent 
their falling into the hands of the armed opponents of the de 
facto government. Permission has been granted from time to 
time, as requested, for Mexican troops and equipment to trav- 
erse American territory from one point to another in Mexico 
in order that the operations of Mexican troops against Villa and 
his forces might be facilitated. In view of these friendly acts, 
I am surprised that the de facto government has construed 
diplomatic representations in regard to the unjust treatment 
accorded American interests, private assistance to opponents to 
the de facto government by sympathizers in a foreign country, 
and the activity of a foreign press as interference by the 
United States Government in the domestic politics of Mexico. 
If a denial is needed that this Government has had ulterior and 
improper motives in its diplomatic representations, or has coun- 
tenanced the activities of American sympathizers and the Amer- 
ican press opposed to the de facto government, I am glad most 
emphatically to deny it. It is, however, a matter of common 
knowledge that the Mexican press has been more active than 
the press in the United States in endeavoring to inflame the 
two peoples against each other and to force the two countries 
into hostilities. 

With the power of censorship of the Mexican press, so rig- 
orously exercised by the de facto government, the responsibility 
for this activity can not, it would seem, be avoided by that 
government, and the issue of the appeal of Gen. Carranza 
himself in the press of March 12, calling upon the Mexican 
people to be -prepared for any emergency which might arise 
and intimating that war with the United States was imminent, 
evidences the attitude of the de facto government toward these 
publications. It should not be a matter of surprise that after 
such manifestations of hostile feeling the United States was 
doubtful of the purpose for which the large amount of ammuni- 
tion was to be used which the de facto government appeared 
eager to import from this country. Moreover, the policy of the 
de facto government in refusing to cooperate and in failing to 
act independently in destroying the Villa bandits and in other- 
wise suppressing outlawry in the vicinity of the border so as to 
remoye the danger of war materials while passing southward 


through this zone falling into the hands of the enemies of law- 


and order is, in the opinion of this Government, a sufficient 
ground, even if there were no other, for the refusal to allow such 
materials to cross the boundary into the bandit-infested region. 
To have permitted these shipments without careful scrutiny 
would, in the circumstances, have been to manifest a sense of 
security which would have been unjustified. 

Candor compels me to add that the unconcealed hostility of the 
subordinate military commanders of the de facto government 
toward the American troops engaged in pursuing Villa bands 
and the efforts of the de facto government to compel their with- 
drawal from Mexican territory by threats and show of military 
force instead of by aiding in the capture of the outlaws consti- 
tute a menace to the safety of the American troops and to the 
peace of the border. As long as this menace continues and there 
is any evidence of an intention on the part of the de facto gov- 
ernment or its militury commanders to use force against the 
American troops instead of cooperating with them, the Govern- 
ment of the United States will not permit munitions of war or 
machinery for their manufacture to be exported from this coun- 
try to Mexico. 

As to the shelter and supply of rebels and conspirators on 
American territory, I can state that vigorous efforts have been 
and are being made by the agents of the United States to appre- 
hend and bring to justice all persons found to be conspiring to 
violate the laws of the United States by organizing to oppose 
with arms the de facto government of Mexico. Political refugees 
have undoubtedly sought asylum in the United States, but this 
Government has vigilantly kept them under surveillance and has 
not hesitated to apprehend them upon proof of their criminal 
intentions, as the arrest of Gen. Huerta and others fully attests, 


Having corrected the erroneous statements of fact to which I 
have adverted, the real situation stands forth in its true light. 
It is admitted that American troops have crossed the interna- 
tional boundary in hot pursuit of the Columbus raiders and 
without notice to or the consent of your government but the 
several protestations on the part of this Government by the 
President, by this department, and by other American authori- 
ties, that the object of the expedition was to capture, destroy, 
or completely disperse the Vilin bands of outlaws or to turn 
this duty over to the Mexican authorities when assured that it 
would be effectively fulfilled, has been carried out in perfect 
good faith by the United States. Its efforts, however, have been 
obstructed at every point; first, by insistence on a palpably use- 
less agreement which you admit was either not to apply to the 
present expedition or was to contain impracticable restrictions 
on its organization and operation; then by actual opposition, 
encouraged and fostered by the de facto government, to the 
further advance of the expedition into Villa territory, which was 
followed by the sudden suspension of all negotiations for an 
arrangement for the pursuit of Villa and his followers and the 
protection of the frontier ; and finally by a demand for the imme- 
diate withdrawal of the American troops. Meantime, conditions 
of anarchy in the border States of Mexico were continually 
growing worse. 

Incursions into American territory were plotted and perpe- 
trated; the Glenn Springs raid was successfully executed, while 
no effective efforts were being made by Gen. Carranza to im- 
prove the conditions and to protect American territory from 
constant threat of invasion. In view of this increasing menace, 
of the inactivity of the Carranza forces, of the lack of coopera- 
tion in the apprehension of the Villa bands, and of the known 
encouragement and aid given to bandit leaders, it is unreason- 
able to expect the United States to withdraw its forces from 
Mexican territory or to prevent their entry again when their 
presence is the only check upon further bandit outrages and the 
only efficient means of protecting American lives and homes 
safeguards which Gen. Carranza, though internationally obli- 
gated to supply, is manifestly unable or unwilling to give. 

In view of the actual state of affairs as I have outlined it 
above, I am now in a position to consider the conclusions which 
you have drawn in your note under acknowledgment from the 
erroneous statements of fact which you have set forth. 

Your government intimates, if it does not openly charge, that 
the attitude of the United States is one of insincerity, disirust, 
and suspicion toward the de facto government of Mexico, and 
that the intention of the United States in sending its troops into 
Mexico is to extend its sovereignty over Mexican territory, and 
not merely for the purpose of pursuing marauders and prevent- 
ing future raids across the border. The de facto goveriinent 
charges by implication, which admits of but one interpretation, 
that this Government has as its object territorial aggrandize- 
ment, even at the expense of a war of aggression against a 
neighbor weakened by years of civil strife. The Government of 
the United States, if it had had designs upon the territory of 
Mexico, would have had no difficulty in finding during this 
period of revolution and disorder many plausible arguments for 
intervention in Mexican affairs. Hoping, however, that the 
people of Mexico would through their own efforts restore 
peace and establish an orderly government, the United States 
has awaited with patience the consummation of the revolution. 

When the superiority of the revolutionary faction led by Gen. 
Carranza became undoubted the United States, after conferring 
with six others of the American Republics, recognized uncondi- 
tionally the present de facto government. It hoped and ex- 
pected that that government would speedily restore order and 
provide the Mexican people and others who had given their 
energy and substance to the development of the great resources 
of the Republic opportunity to rebuild in peace and security 
their shattered fortunes. 

This Government has waited month after month for the con- 
summation of its hope and expectation. In spite of increasing 
discouragements, in spite of repeated provocations to exercise 
force in the restoration of order in the northern regions of 
Mexico, where American interests have suffered most seriously 
from lawlessness, the Government of the United States has re- 


frained from aggressive action and sought by appeals und mod- 


erate though explicit demands to impress upon the de facto 
government the seriousness sf the situation and to arouse it to 
its duty to perform its international obligations toward citizens 
of the United States who had entered the territory of Mexico or 
had vested interests within its boundaries. 

In the face of constantly renewed evidences of the patience 
and restraiut of this Government in circumstances which only 
a government imbued with unselfishness and a sincere desire to 
respect to the full the sovereign rights and national dignity of 
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the Mexican people would have endured, doubts and suspicions 
as to the motives of the Government of the United States are 
expressed in your communication of May 22, for which I can 
imagine no purpose but to impugn the good faith of this Gov- 
ernment, for I find it hard to believe that such imputations are 
not universally known to be without the least shadow of justi- 
fication in fact. 

Can the de facto government doubt that, if the United States 
had turned covetous eyes on Mexican territory, it could have 
found many pretexts in the past for the gratification of its 
desire? Can that government doubt that months ago, when the 
war between the revolutionary factions was in progress, a 
much better opportunity than the present was afforded for 
American intervention, if such has been the purpose of the 
United States as the de facto government now insinuates? 
What motive could this Government have had in refraining from 
taking advantage of such opportunities other than unselfish 
friendship for the Mexican Republic? I have, of course, given 
consideration to your argument that the responsibility for the 
present situation rests largely upon this Government. In the 
first place, you state that eyen the American forces along the 
border whose attention is undivided by other military opera- 
tions, “ Find themselves physically unable to protect effectively 
the frontier on the American side.” Obviously, if there is no 
means of reaching bands roving on Mexican territory and 
making sudden dashes at night into American territory it is 
impossible to prevent such invasions unless the frontier is pro- 
tected by a cordon of troops. No Government could be expected 
to maintain a force of this strength along the boundary of a 
nation with which it is at peace for the purpose of resisting 
the onslaughts of a few bands of lawless men, especially when 
the neighboring State makes no effort to prevent these attacks. 
The most effective method of preventing raids of this nature, 
as past experience has fully demonstrated, is to visit punish- 
ment or destruction on the raiders. It is precisely this plan 
which the United States desires to follow along the border 
without any intention of infringing upon the sovereign rights 
of her neighbor, but which, although obviously advantageous to 
the de facto government, it refuses to allow or even countenance. 
It is, in fact, protection to American lives and property about 
which the United States is solicitous and not the methods or 
ways in which that protection shall be accomplished. If the 
Mexican government is unwilling or unable to give this pro- 
tection by preventing its territory from being the rendezvous 
and refuge of murderers and plunderers, that does not relieve 
this Government from its duty to take all the steps necessary 
to safeguard American citizens on American soil. The United 
States Government can not and will not allow bands of lawless 
men to establish themselves upon its borders with liberty to 
invade and plunder American territory with impunity and, 
when pursued, to seek safety across the Rio Grande, relying 
upon the plea of their Government that the integrity of the soil 
of the Mexican Republic must not be violated. 

The Mexican government further protests that it has “ made 
every effort on its part to protect the frontier” and that it is 
doing “all possible to avoid a recurrence of such acts.” Atten- 
tion is again invited to the well known and unrestricted activity 
of de la Rosa, Ancieto Piscano, Pedro Vinos, and others in 
connection with border raids and to the fact that, as I am ad- 
vised, up to June 4 de la Rosa was still collecting troops at 
Monterey for the openly avowed purpose of making attacks on 
Texan border towns and that Pedro Vinos was recruiting at 
other places for the same avowed purpose. I have already 
pointed out the uninterrupted progress of Villa to and from 
Columbus, and the fact that the American forces in pursuit of 
the Glenn Springs marauders penetrated 168 miles into Mexi- 
can territory without encountering a single Carranzista soldier. 
This does not indicate that the Mexican government is doing 
“all possible” to avoid further raids; and if it is doing all 
possible,” this is not sufficient to prevent border raids, and 
there is every reason, therefore, why this Government must 
take such preventive measures as it deems sufficient. 

It is suggested that injuries suffered on account of bandit 
raids are a matter of “ pecuniary reparation” but “never the 
cause for American forces to invade Mexican soil.” The 
precedents which have been established and maintained by the 
government of the Mexican Republic for the last half century 
do not bear out this statement. It has grown to be almost a 
custom not to settle depredations of bandits by payments of 
money alone, but to quell such disorders and to prevent such 
crimes by swift and sure punishment. 

The de facto government finally argues that “if the frontier 
were duly protected from incursions from Mexico there would be 
no reason for the existing difficulty ”; thus the de facto govern- 
ment attempts to absolve itself from the first duty of any gov- 


ernment, namely, the protection of life and property. This is 
the paramount obligation for which governments are instituted, 
and governments neglecting or failing to perform it are not 
worthy of the name. This is the duty for which Gen. Carranza, 
it must be assumed, initiated his revolution in Mexico and or- 
ganized the present government and for which the United States 
Government recognized his government as the de facto govern- 
ment of Mexico. Protection of American lives and property, 
then, in the United States is first the obligation of this Govern- 
ment, and in Mexico is, first, the obligation of Mexico, and sec- 
ond, the obligation of the United States. In securing this pro- 
tection along the common boundary the United States has a 
right to expect the cooperation of its neighboring Republic; and 
yet, instead of taking steps to check or punish the raiders, the 
de facto government demurs and objects to measures taken by 
the United States. The Government of the United States does 
not wish to believe that the de facto government approves these 
marauding attacks, yet as they continue to be made, they show 
that the Mexican government is unable to repress them. This 
inability, as this Government has had occasion in the past to 
say, may excuse the failure to check the outrages complained of, 
but it only makes stronger the duty of the United States to pre- 
vent them, for if the Government of Mexico can not protect the 
lives and property of Americans, exposed to attack from Mex- 
icans, the Government of the United States is in duty bound, 
so far as it can, to do so. 

In conclusion, the Mexican government invites the United 
States to support its “assurances of friendship with real and 
effective acts“ which “ can be no other than the immediate with- 
drawal of the American troops.” For the reasons I have herein 
fully set forth, this request of the de facto government can not 
now be entertained. The United States has not sought the duty 
which has been forced upon it of pursuing bandits who under 
fundamental principles of municipal and international law 
ought to be pursued and arrested and punished by Mexican au- 
thorities. Whenever Mexico will assume and effectively exercise 
that responsibility the United States, as it has many times be- 
fore publicly declared, will be glad to have this obligation ful- 
filled by the de facto government of Mexico. If, on the con- 
trary, the de facto government is pleased to ignore this obliga- 
tion and to believe that “in case of a refusal to retire these 
troops there is no further recourse than to defend its territory 
by an appeal to arms,” the Government of the United States 
would surely be lacking in sincerity and friendship ff it did not 
frankly impress upon the de facto government that the execu- 
tion of this threat will lead to the gravest consequences. While 
this Government would deeply regret such a result, it can not 
recede from its settled determination to maintain its national 
rights and to perform its full duty in preventing farther inva- 
sions of the territory of the United States and fn removing the 
peril which Americans along the international boundary have 
borne so long with patience and forbearance. 

Accept, etc., 

ROBERT LANSING. 


Good Roads, Rail, and Water Transportation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES WICKERSHAM, 


OF ALASKA, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 26, 1916. 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, the people of Alaska are 
greatly interested in good roads and rail and water transporta- 
tion. No one obstacle has more greatly retarded the develop- 
ment of the Territory and its many natural resources than the 
want of facilities for transportation. The Congress has re- 
sponded to this demand by authorizing the construction of a 
trunk line of railroad from the southern harbors to an inter- 
section with the great river waterways of the interior. When 
that railroad shall have reached the Tanana and the Yukon 
Rivers, a distance of about 450 miles from the Seward terminal, 
there will be added nearly 6,000 miles of open navigable river 
transportation at the end of the Government railroad for one- 
half of the year. This main trunk line of railroad and river, 
however, needs many branch extensions of wagon roads that the 
mining camps, settlements, and towns may reach the main line 
and have traffic relations with each other. The proposed appro- 
priation of $500,000 carried in the bill before the House is 
intended to do that in part. The appropriation is authorized fox 
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the construction, repair, and maintenance of military and post 
roads, and the money will be expended in connecting the mili- 
tary posts in Alaska and completing the general preparedness 
plan of the United States. But the roads thus constructed are 
not to be limited to the use of the military forces, and will be 
equally as useful to the people of Alaska as if constructed merely 
as public highways. 

Then, too, the people of Alaska pay nearly one-half the tax or 
appropriation for the construction of these roads. In 1905 Con- 
gress passed the act of January 27, 1905 (30 Stat. L., 1336), “An 
act to provide for the construction and maintenance of roads,” 
and so forth, in Alaska. Section 1 of that act provided— 

That all moncys derived from and collected for liquor licenses, occu- 

ation, or trade licenses outside of the incorporated towns in the dis- 

ict of Alaska shall be deposited in the ury Department of the 
United States, there to remain as a separate and distinct fund, to be 
known as the “Alaska fund.” and to be wholly devoted to the purposes 
hereinafter stated in the district of Alaska. 

At present 25 per cent of the Alaska fund is expended in 
Alaska under direction of the governor for school purposes, 10 
per cent under the direction of the judges of the district courts 
for charitable purposes, and the remainder, 65 per cent, is ex- 
pended under War Department supervision by the Alaska board 
of road commissioners, composed of three Army officers, in the 
coustruction and maintenance of wagon roads. These two 
funds, the appropriations made by Congress, and the 65 per cent 
of the Alaska fund, representing the license fees and taxes of 
the citizens of Alaska outside of the incorporated towns, are 
both expended by the board of Army officers. created by the act 
of Congress of 1905. 

The following table shows the total amount of appropriations 
made by Congress and the total sum used from the Alaska 
fund in the construction, repair, and maintenance of military 
and post roads, bridges, and trails in Alaska from 1900 to 
January 1, 1916, under the jurisdiction of the Alaska board of 
road commissioners ; 


ee $100, O00. 0 . . . 3100, 000. 00 

e r 27, 500. 00 
1905.. 7,131.15 | $5,000. 00 12, 131, 15 
1906.. 185,000.00 | 83,500.00 | 268, 500. 00 
1907.. 250,000.00 | 148,534.00 | 3998, 594. 00 
1908., 250,000.00 | 117,750.00 | 367, 750.00 
1909.. 350,000.00 | 145,428.27] 495, 428. 27 
D 100, 000. 00 74, 81.57 1274, 881. 67 
1911 150,000.00 | 200,311.24 388,311.24 
1912.. 125,000.00 | 152,061.77 | 277,061. 77 
1913 „000.00 [ 227,932.05 | 327,932. 05 
1914 000.00 166,423.74 | 291,423. 74 
1915 171,983.78 | 336, 983. 78 
777 E dd 40, 085. 27 40, 085. 27 


FFF 1, 934, 631. 15 

From the foregoing table it appears that while Congress has 
expended the sum of $1,934,631.15 in the construction of mili- 
tary and post roads in Alaska in connecting its posts and mili- 
tary establishments, it has also levied and collected license 
fees and taxes upon the people of Alaska for the construction 
and maintenance of the same roads in the sum of $1,539,- 
941.79, making a total of $3,474,572.94 expended by the military 
board having charge of the work. 

The joinder of the United States and the Territorial taxes 
in this work of road building under the charge of a military 
board in the War Department has led to much misunderstand- 
ing on the part of the people of Alaska, who too frequently, for 
the want of exact information, demand action from their repre- 
sentative, the Delegate from Alaska, that he can not lawfully 
or practically give them. Many demands come to me from 
every part of the Territory that I introduce a bill or bills and 
secure appropriations for the extension of the road work in 
Alaska, and even those who know the true situation, for per- 
sonal or political reasons, too often add to the confusion by 
charges of failure on my part to secure such appropriations, 

A brief statement of the law and the official facts leading to 
the appropriation in this bill of $500,000 for road work in 
Alaska will be instructive and interesting to those in Alaska, 
who also pay millions to the same fund. 

If appropriations could be had from the United States Treas- 
ury as easily as most people imagine, there would never be a 
cent in it. Those who are responsible for the disbursement of 
the public moneys are constantly on guard, and, as a protection 
to themselves and the funds under their charge, have from time 
to time adopted rules and regulations for the careful manage- 
ment, appropriation, and expenditure of the same. Not a cent 
can be obtained from the Treasury of the United States for 
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departmental work, such as that carried on by the Alaska 
Board of Road Commissioners, except by following the law of es- 
timates for the control of appropriations. The mattér of appro- 
priations for the support of the bureaus and departments of the 
Government, for salaries, maintenance, and carrying on the 
various activities authorized by law is not left to chance or to 
appropriation bills introduced by any Congressman, The whole 
matter is carefully systematized by law, and the appropriation 
bills are the result of careful and systematic examination and 
the inspection of official estimates, prepared by each bureau and 
department in advance of the meeting of Congress, 


THE LAW OF ESTIMATES. 


Long ago Congress enacted laws for orderly and certain action 
by the committees in the matter of appropriations, so as to limit 
and control them, and also to avoid the misfortune which might 
Pom a failure to provide for each item needed and authorized 

y law. 

Sections 3669 and 3670, of the United States Revised Statutes 
(1878) provide as follows: 

Src. 8669. All annual estimates for the 
mitted to Congress gay the Secretary 
included In the Book of timates prepared under bis direction. i 

Sec. 8670, The Secre of the y shall annex to the annual 
estimates of the appropriations required for the public service, a state- 
ment of the ba date ons for the service for the year, which may have 
been made by former acts. i ye 

The last clause of section 2 of the general deficiency appro- 
priation bill of July 7, 1884, provides: 

Src. 2. And hereafter all estimates of appropriations and 
estimates of deficiencies in 2 considera- 
tion and see the action o 
be transmi 


blic service shall be sub- 
of the Treasury and shall be 


be rl 
on of the chief of the division of warrants, estimates, and appro- 
priations of his department. (23 Stat. L., p. 254.) 


The fifth section of the general appropriation act of March 8, 
1901 (31 Stat. L., p. 1009) further provides: 


Sec. 5. That hereafter it shall be the duty of the heads of the several 
executive Cepos teenie and of other officers authorized or required to 
make estimates, to furnish to the N of the Treasury on or before 
the 15th day of October of each year, their annual estimates for the 

ublic service, to be included in the Book of Estimates prepared by 
: w a his direction, and in case of failure to furnish estimates as 
ere hall 


5 — be the duty of the 8 of 89 
cause to prepa Treasury Department, on or ore the 
Ist day of November of each year, estimates for such appropriations as 


in his Judgment shall uisi ch case, 
Shall be included in the Beak of Aati prepared by. Ge aon his 
direction for the consideration of Congress. 
The second paragraph of section 4 of the general appropriation 
act of June 22, 1906 (34 Stat. L., p. 448-9) further provides: 
Buc, 4. 9 > 


tima 

And, finally, the ninth section of the general appropriation 
act of August 23, 1912 (37 Stat. L., p. 415) further provides: 

Sec. 9. That until otherwise provided by law the regular annual 
estimates of appropriations for expenses of the Government of the 
Sanan — the 2 ob such mn pg ue genie oT * the 
form and at the time now required by. law, and in no other fares and 
at no other time, 

Anyone who will carefully read these quotations from the 
statutes of the United States will understand that before any 
money can be appropriated from the Treasury, to the use of any 
department of the Government, except deficiency estimates, the 
application of that department must have been made to the 
Secretary of the Treasury on or before the 15th day of October 
previous to the convening of Congress and included in the Book 
of Estimates presented by the Secretary of the Treasury to that 
Congress on the first day of its meeting. 


THE ALASKA BOARD OF ROAD COMMISSIONERS, 
This board was organized by the act of January 27, 1905 (88 


Stat. L., p. 616). Section 2 of the act provides: 


Sec. 2. That there shall be a board of road commissioners in said dis- 
trict, to be composed of an engineer officer of the United States Army, to 


be detailed and ppoe 55 e 5 of War, and two other officers 
of that of the Army stationed in said district and to be designated 
by the tary of War, etc. 


The board is thus created within the War Department, and all 
appropriations to be requested from Congress to be expended 
by it, except deficiency appropriations, must be asked for by the 
Secretary of War in his estimates to be submitted by him to 
the Secretary of the Treasury on or before October 15 of each 
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And that course is always pursued in securing the annual 
appropriations from Congress for the Alaska Board of Road 
Commissioners. 


year, 


THE BOOK OF ESTIMATES, 1916-17. 


As a practical example of the way the various departments of 
the Government comply with the foregoing law of estimates, 
reference is made to the last Book of Estimates, prepared by the 
Secretary of the Treasury for the fiscal year from June 30, 1916, 
to June 30, 1917. It is a large book of 1,340 pages of fine print. 
its official title is House Document No. 27, Sixty-fourth Congress, 
first session. The letter transmitting these estimates to the 
House of Representatives is dated on the first day of the Con- 
gress, and the title page and letter are as follows: 

LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF TIE TREASURY TRANSMITTING ESTI- 


MATES OF APPROPRIATIONS REQUIRED FOR THE SERVICE FOR THE FISCAL 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1917. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
December 6, 1915. 
To the SPEAKER or THE HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES. 

Sin: In conformity with the requirements of sections 3669 and 3670 
of the Revised Statutes and acts of July 7, 1884 (23 Stat., p. 254), and 
March 3, 1901 (31 Stat., p. 1009), I have the honor to transmit for the 
information of Congress the estimates of appropriations required for 
the service of the fiscal year ending June 30, 15 15. us furnished by the 
several executive departments; also, statement of the expenditures of 
the moneys appropriated for contingent expenses of the Independent 
e for the flscal year 1915. 

Respectfully, W. G. McApoo, Sceretary. 

Similar Books of Estimates are submitted to Congress every 
year by the Secretary of the Treasury, and from these estimates 
thus officially submitted the committees of Congress prepare the 
appropriation bills. No appropriation bills for authorized 
work—that is, Government work once authorized through de- 
partmental control—are ever offered by Congressmen; all such 
appropriations come in the regular estimates from the proper 
department having charge of the work. 

2 ESTIMATES FOR ALASKA ROADS. 

The estimates for the construction, repair, and maintenance 
of military and post roads, bridges, and trails in Alaska are pre- 
pared in the War Department in the usual way, and never de- 
pend upon bills introduced by the Delegate from Alaska. In the 
Book of Estimates above mentioned for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917, at page 366, is the regular annual estimate for the 
military and post roads, bridges, and trails in Alaska, prepared 
and submitted to the War Department by Col. Richardson, the 
chairman of the Alaska Board of Road Commissioners, It is 
as follows: 

ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATIONS REQUIRED FOR THE SERVICE OF 
FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1917. 
Repair and ee military post roads, bridges, and 


trails, Alaska— 
Repair and maintenance of military and 
ridges, and trails, Territory of Alaska 2 
1905, and annual acts — the support o the Army as 
published in General Orders Nos. 115, ; 48, 1907; 80, 
1908 ; 49, 1909 ; 5}, 1910; 45, 1911; Bulletins Nos. 15, 1912 ; 
7, 1913, and 18, 1914, an 205 Mar. 4, 1915, vol. 38, p. 1078, 
Pe Ed SRE IE eR SE EE SAT 


THE 


t roads, 
of Jan, 27, 


5 000 


165, 000 


Statement pea by sec. 10 of sundry civil act approved Aug. 1, 19. 
(Stats. 38, p. 680). i 


Expendi- 
ture, | ture, 1915. 
1917. z 
$3,000.00 | $3, 000. 00 
2; 400. 00 200. 00 
300000 
5, 400. 00 5, 400. 00 
3,600.00} 3° 200. 00 
2,700.00 | 2 700. 00 
1,980.00| 1, 800. 00 
1.500. 00 1500.00 
900. 00 900, 00 
‘Alaska fund 
ms ty Ter 
RARE RS ie es STIRS N “ 69,820.00} 89, 840.00 
94,300.00} 78 540. 00 


— Spores consist . foremen and day labor- 
the midsummer 


months wll work pg bp 


The total number em during the most active 
85 y 25 foremen and 500 
eet Boone: io Toremen and $2.50 to $3 pet 

G per 


aay for iedaybeborers, with 


Statement required 975 sec. 10 of sundry civil act approved Aug. 1, 1914 
Stats. 38, p. 680) —Continued, 


Contem- 
plated ex- | Expendi- 
k ee ture, 1915. 
1, Construction, on forse 
Com or 
$1, 060. 00 $923.00 
930. 00 776, 00 
4, $40. 00 4,120. 00 
7, 533. 00 6,250. 00 
435.00 202. 00 
215. 00 179. 00 
21.00 18,00 
86, 00 72.00 
7, 740, 00 6, 440. 00 
N 5, 350. 00 4,455.00 
eee 197. 00 164. 00 
r 796, 00 665, 00 
e 21. 00 17.00 
7, 580. 00 6,320.00 
4 Repeat of 5 2 10, 200. 00 8, 500. 00 
pair of propert equipment used: 
Salaries, — ind other 5 personal ser- 
63. 00 53.00 
263. 00 209. 00 
260, 00 207. 00 
374.00 312. 00 
3. 
00 5,140. 00 
1,070.00 
208. 00 
. 00 


The foregoing statement of estimates submitted 
Richardson, chairman of the Board of Road Commissioners for 
Alaska, for the fiscal year 1916-17 shows that he only esti- 
mated for $150,000 for the next year's work, and also how 
carefully Congress requires these estimates to be made, and in 
what exact detail he was required by law to state the purpose 


by Col. 


for which he intended to use the money estimated for. 

In addition to the foregoing the following table shows the 
amounts which Col. Richardson, as chairman of the board, has 
heretofore estimated through the War Department for Alaska 
road work, and the amounts which Congress allowed upon such 
estimates. These amounts of estimates are copied from the 
annual Book of Estimates at the pages mentioned, while the 
amounts of the appropriations are taken from the session laws 
of Congress: r 


Esti- | A 
mate. | prlation. 


196 ,000 | $350,000 
537 | 100,000 100,000 
188 100,000| 150,000 
818 100,000 125,000 
22 100,000 100,000 
20 125,000 125,000 
331 000 | 165,000 
306 | 150,000 | 500, 000 


The fact is beyond question that the Alaska Board of Road 
Commissioners has always received as large an appropriation as 
it has ever estimated for under the law, and in four instances, 
shown in the above table, it has received more than Col, Rich- 
ardson estimated for under the law. 

In view of the fact that frequent assertions are made in 
Alaska, too often by the members of the board of road commis- 
sion officials, that the board is unable to get sufficient appropri- 
ations from Congress for its work, and that its requests for 
appropriations are hindered and defeated by the opposition of 
the Delegate from Alaska, the following official letter from Hon. 
James Hay, chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, is 
inserted as complete disproof of the assertion: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., February 11. 1916. 
Hon. JULIUS Kann, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear Sin: In response to your inquiry you are informed that 
Delegate Wickersham has never made any objection or opposition to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, of which he is a member, to any of the 
1 recommended by this committee for 9 the roads 

the Alaska Board of Road Commissioners for milita N toe 
bridges, and trails in Alaska. These appropriations ave 
upon estimates from the Secretary of War and not otherwise, 

Yours, very truly, 
Jauxs Hay. 
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THE PRESENT APPROPRIATION OF $500,000. 


During last falla controversy arose between the people in the 
Ruby district in Alaska and the board of road commissioners 
over the proportion of the public money for road work appor- 
tioned to that district. Again the excuse of insufficient appro- 
priations and the opposition of the Delegate from Alaska was 
-brought forward -by officials connected with the board. The 
people in that great mining district, in desperation over -bad 
transportation facilities, began to appeal to their Delegate in 
Congress. 

At their request, knowing and appreciating their sorry con- 
ditions and desiring to better them, I introduced H. R. 0886 for 
their relief on January 4, 1916. The bill is as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 0886) to appropriate the sum of $200,000 for further con- 
struction and maintenance of military post roads, bridges, and trails 
in Alaska, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, ete., That there be, and is hereby, appropriated, out of 
any money in the United.States Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
be expended in conformity with the provisions of and under the direc- 
tion of the board of road commissioners d in “An act to provide 
for the construction and maintenance of roads, the establishment and 
maintenance of schools, and the care and support of somes Poona in 
the District of Alaska, and for other Far ae 1 January 
27, 1905, and the acts amendatory thereof, the sum of ,000, for the 
completion of the military post road and bridges from Ruby to Long 
Creek, Alaska, and known in the reports of d commission as route 
No. 38; that said appropriation shall continue avallable until expended 
by said commission. 

The introduction of the bill was supported by a letter ad- 
dressed ‘by the Delegate to the chairman of the House Com- 
niittee on Military Affairs, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D, C., January 6, 1916. 

Hon. Jamms Hax, 

Chairman House Committee on Military Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Sin: Herewith inclosed is a copy of II. R. 6886, “A bill to ap- 
propriate the sum of $200,000 for further construction and main- 
tenance of military post roads, ‘bridges, and ‘trails in Alaska, and for 
other purposes,” introduced by me on January 4 and referred to your 
committee. I assume the usual practice of referring the bill to the 
Seerctary of War for report and recommendation will be followed, but 
the purpose of this mote is to inquire, Will it be necessary for me to 

rocure the Secretary to prepare and submit a supplemental estimate 
‘or this sum, in compliance with the law of estimates and especially 

section 4 of the appropriation act of June 26, 1906 (34 Stat. L.. e 
448-0), which requires that “special or additional estimates for that 
year shall only be submitted to carry out laws merrer pa É enacted, 
or when deemed ie gr tg necessary for the public service by the 
department in wh ‘they originate, in which case such special or 
additional estimates shall be accompanied iby a full statement of its 
imperative mecessity and reasons for its omission in the annual esti- 
mates?” 

Will the Committee on Military Affairs consider the 
asked for in my ‘bill without any special or additional es 
the Secretary of War? 

Respectfully, 


appropriation 
tes from 


Jauns WICKERSHAM, 
Delegate from Alaska. 


Also, on the next day the following letter was addressed to 
the ‘Secretary of War, requesting him to prepare and forward 
to Congress a supplemental estimate, under the law, as follows: 

"WASHINGTON, D. C., January 7, 1916. 


Hon. LINDLEY M. GARRISON, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D, O. 


has sent to the War 
propriate the sum of $200,000 for further construction and main- 
tenance of military post roads, ‘bridges, and trails in Alaska, and for 
other purposes, introduced by me on January 4, for examination and 
report, 

Nhe chairman informs me “it Would very greatly increase the proba- 
bility of the passage of the bill if it had the indorsement of the Sec- 
wetary of War and especially an estimate for appropriation.” 
Loo! into the law 1 find that section 4 of the appropriation act 
of June 26, 1906 (34 Stat. L., 448-449), uires “s 1 or additional 
estimates for that r shall only be submitted to carry out laws 
subseq enacted, or when deemed imperati necessary for ‘the 
public service by the department in which they o ate, in which case 
such special. or additional estimates shall be accompanied by a full 
statement of its imperative necessity and reasons for its omission in 
the annual estimates.“ 

Uerewith inclosed is a letter from Hon. Dan Sutherland, the mem- 
ber of the Territorial sonate, residing at Ruby, . who sets forth 
the reasons for making this appropriation, and also a copy of the 
Record-Citizen of October 16, 1915, which contains an editorial upon 
the sub, 55 and also a copy of a letter addressed to me urging the 
appropriation. j 

Por nately, also, Col. Wilds P. Richardson, the chairman of the 


‘Secretary of War prepare a supplemental estimate, based upon the 
y by 2 p! 


Prlation; that the estimate be sent to the House in accordance with 
aw, and the approved bill be returned to the chairman of ‘the House 
‘Committee on Military Affairs. 

It seems, under the law, ‘the mere indorsement of the bill by ‘the 
Secretary of War, by letter or otherwise, is not sufficient. It seems 
a supplemental estimate is necessary, and I am very anxious to have 
the Secretary of War make that supplemental estimate upon the showing 


‘of its mecessity, to be made by Col. Richardson. Will you kindly advise 
me of the action taken on my request for an estimate? 

Please return Senator Sutherland's letter and the newspaper to me 

when you are through with them, 
Respectfully, 


JAMES WICKERSIIAM, 
Delegate from Alaska. 


In answer ‘to my letter to the Secretary of War of January 
Tth, I received ‘the following letter from the War Department: 


Wan DEPARTMENT, 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Washington, January 18, 1916. 
Hon. James WICKERSHAM, 
House of Representatives. 


Sır: The Secretary of War directs me to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 7th instant, relative to H. R. 6889, in which it 1s 
proposed to-appropriate the sum of $200,000 for further construction 
and maintenance of military roads, bridges, and trails in Alaska, and 
to ——, lish other purposes named therein, and in which Jetter you 
exp the hope that the Secretary may not only approve the means- 
ure but also make a supplemental estimate relating to the matter. 

With regard to your request the Secretary also directs me to advise 
you that the chairman of the House Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which the Dill was referred for consideration, has transmitted the 
measure to this d nent “for information and remark.” The matter 
is now being considered in connection with your letter and the papers 
which vou inclose, and a report on the proposed legislation wait be 
furnished the committee in the near future, 

Very respectfully, H. P. MCCAIN, 
The Adjutant General, 

And thereafter came the result in the letter from the War 

Department, dated March 2, 1916, as follows: 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Tun ADICYANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, March 2, 1916, 
Ion. JAMES WICKERSITAM, 
House of Representatives. 


Bin: Referring to gor Jetter:of January 7, 1916, relative to H. R. 
‘bill No. 6886, in which it is proposed to appropriate the sum of 8 IN 
for further construction and tenance of military post roads, 

es, and tralls in Alaska, and for other purposes, I am directed by 
ithe retary of War, ad interim, to advise you as follows: 

The president of the Board of Road Commissioners for Alaska was 
called upon for a report bearing upon the bill referred to in your 
letter. n the report of pe de ent the need for the work con- 
templated by the bill was freely admitted, but at the same time the 

ethan as improvements lu other parts of the Territory was strongly 
emphasized. 

‘Arter 8 the situation it was recommended in the report that 
the president of the board be authorized to submit a supplemental 
estimate to enable the work to be carried forward properly during the 
coming year, providing, however, for reasons of ngewe A of construc- 
tion, that only $100,000 be t on the Ruby-Long Creek Road during 
the: nt year, as a part of a through road to the const. 

The estimate, having been approved, has been forwarded to the See- 
retary of the Treasury for transmission to Congress in accordance with 
law. The views and recommendations of the rd of Road Commis- 
sioners for Alaska, which have been approved by this department, are 
set forth more fully in the report furnished t y to the chairman of 
‘the House Committee on Military Affairs. 

Senator SUTHERLAND’S letter and the newspaper received from you 
are, in aceordance with your request, herewith returned. 

Very respectfully, 
II. P. MeCatn, 
The Adjutant General. 

Following the above letter from the department, and in pur- 

suance to the law of estimates, the Secretary of War, through 


the Secretary of the Treasury, on March 2, submitted the fol- 


rs | lowing estimate to Congress, being the authorized estimate for 


$500,000, and an increase over the first estimate submitted of 
$350,000, as follows: 
[llouse Document No. 835, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session.] 
MILITARY AND POST ROADS, ETC., ALASKA. 


Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting copy of a com- 
munication from the Secretary of War ad interim submitting an 
additional and supplementary estimate of appropriation for the con- 
struction of military and post roads, bridges, and trails in Alaska. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Orrice oF TIE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 2, 1916. 
The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Sin: I have the honor to transmit herewith, for the consideration of 
Congress, copy of a communication from the Secretary of War ad 
interim of the Ist insta submitting as additional and supplemental 
estimate of a poopie the sum of $500,000, for the construction 
of military and post roads, 5 5 9 and trails in Alaska. 

The Secretary of War ad interim, in his communication, states the 
reason for the submission of the estimate at this time. 


Respectfully, 
1 id W. G. MCADOO, Secretary. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 1, 1916. 
Sin: I have the honor to forward herewith, for transmission to Con- 
goa a supplemental estimate of an appropriation of $500,000 required 
or the service of the fiscal year 1917, by the Board of Road Commis- 
wsloners for Alaska, for the “Construction of military and post roads, 
wen ale amount tt 12 proposed to toward letion th 
s amoun carry toward completion the con- 
struction of the Valdes. na-Fairbanks military road, a road of 
great military and value, now under construction for several 
years, with constantly increasing traffic, which maintenance ex- 
tremely expensive until weaker sections are strengthened and gravel 
surfacing carried throughout; also to carry on the work of constructing 
the Ruby-Long Creek Road, upon which there has already been spent 
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8 $43,000. This route and the Yatra shea avte 
two of the three „ r trunk routes from the Gulf of Alaska to the In- 
terior; the other being the proposed railroad route. The s pay: these 
two roads are made 3 and usable for ordinary traffic throughout 
their entire length, the better for the public service, as well as for the 
local development. 

Owlug to the continually growing demand for road work in Alaska 
there comes an increased cost of maintenance, with Increase in mileage. 
By reason of the limited funds available the work of the board is mt 
nearly brought to a standstill. Due to = fact it is 5 . 
to submit estimate, as the amount of $150,000, mitted in th 
regular estimates of the department for 1917 (Book of 9 1917, 
p. 366), covers maintenance and repair of existing construction only. 

The omission of this item from the regular annual estimates was 
due to the fact that it was not practicable for the president of the 
Board of Road Commissioners for Alaska to bring to ng attention 
of the department the full facts r ng the road work Alaska 
before the annual STUDA EOS for 1917 were required to be submitted 
by law on October 15. 

Very respectfu Kull, 


The SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


appropriations required for the service 
une 30, 1917, by the Board of Road Com Seamer 


H. L. SCOTT, 
Secretary of War ad Interim. 


. eee estimates o 
o fiscal ending 
sioners for, “Alaska. 
War DEPARTMENT. 
BOARD OF ROAD COMMISSIONERS FOR ALASKA, 
e of military and post roads, bridges, and trails, 


aska, to be e 
rd of road co 


D of an act entitled” “An act o 
stru on and maintenance of 
and maintenance of schoo! 


n section 
rovide for the con- 
the establishment 
and the care and support 
for 

an 


reed nowa 12 cs 818 sec: — as 1.810 ee 88, 
z vo „ De 
p. 1079; 8, sec. 1) Si ~- $500, 000 


165, 000 


3 5 rag is required chie CIE new construc- f- 
Fo the estimated maintenance 


tion and is Se oe ag h $150,000 
as published — — aun 
366. With 


and 
fiscal 


ened and surfacing en 
to on the work of constructing the eng Lon 


Road, 
which re has deen spent approxima 000. This — 
and the Valdez-Fair traverse two of the three — ergs —— 


rative necessity for the 3 of K 8 onthe esti- 
mate is due to 2 cons growing demand for road work in Alaska, 
oe with the increase in eage there ree yg oo incr cost 
resulting in the work o¢ of the board nearl 
reason of the limited amount rat nds 

by Congress for the ine The omission 01 thy item 
regular annual ae neg nae was due to the fact that it was 
not practicable for me to bring to the attention of the department the 
full facts n RAS ODR, Alaska before the regular esti- 
— for * 7 were required to be submitted by law on 1 15, 
191 Oy Richardson, colonel of Infantry, united States Army, 
S aidan Board of Road Commissioners for Alaska.) 

After securing the estimate and approval of the Secretary of 
War to be submitted to Congress in accordance with the law of 
estimates, I asked for a special hearing before the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and on April 11 appeared before the 
committee and presented the facts, showing the necessity for 
the appropriation, On the same day Col. Richardson appeared 
before the same committee in support of the appropriation, and 
on June 16, when the Committee on Military Affairs favorably 
reported the bill making appropriations for the support of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, it carried this 
clause on page 36: 


Construction, re maintenance, military and post roa: 
bridges, and pal ar Her ee nthe ts and maintenance o 
zit 90000 and post roads, bridges Territory of ‘Alaska, 


oer the bill has now passed the House of Representatives it 
carries the $500,000, so much needed for the completion of some 
of the military and public roads in Alaska. This item, thus 
secured by my active efforts, exceeds the sum estimated for by 
Col. Richardson in the Book of Estimates filed with Congress 
by the Secretary of the Treasury on December 6 last by $350,000. 
This sum added to the large sums paid into the Alaska fund by 
the people of Alaska will give an amount sufficient to do a vast 
good to the development of the public roads in Alaska if effi- 
ciently expended. 

And in the matter of securing adequate appropriations in the 
future, it is hoped the Alaska board of road commissioners, of 
which Col. Richardson is chairman, will make an estimate in 
accordance with law in Washington as large as they demand 
for political purposes in Alaska. While my effort this time 


has so far been successful, it would not have been necessary to 
make it if the board had made its estimate under the law as 
large as I have finally made it for them. Hereafter the ‘board 
should make its estimate under the law for as much as it needs, 

In view of the law of estimates, the people of Alaska must 
understand that neither the Delegate from Alaska nor any other 
Congressman can procure an appropriation for any sum what- 
ever for carrying on the work of the Alaska board of road 
commissioners through any bill introduced by him, unless he can 
induce the Secretary of War and Col. Richardson to approve 
the amount asked for by making a formal estimate under the 
law and forward it to Congress as the estimate in this case was 
so finally forwarded. And the Secretary of War, after approval 
of the estimate by Col. Richardson, can procure such an ap- 
propriation without a bill being introduced by the Delegate or 
any other Congressman. No such estimate was made in this 
case until the Delegate from Alaska secured such action, and 
he then raised the estimate made by Col. Richardson from 
$150,000 to $500,000. The Delegate from Alaska hopes the 
$200,000 asked for will be expended in the completion of the 
Ruby-Long Creek Road, as it ought to be. Col. Richardson will 
then have twice as much money for other work as he asked Con- 
gress in his estimate to appropriate for the work, 


The Farmer’s Bank. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS D. SCHALL, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 26, 1916. 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, we have the business men's 
bank, the banker’s bank; why not the farmer’s bank? The 
foundation of our industrial, commercial, and financial fabric is 
agriculture. “All wealth comes from labor applied to land.” 
To-day, nearly a century and a half since the adoption of our 
Constitution, we have provided no rational or een system 
for financing the farm. 

The United States is the banker nation of the world, but 
our banks are commercial banks and not adapted to agriculture. 
From 1864 to 1914 our national banking law prohibited farm 
loans. The new Federal reserve law accommodates only one- 
twelfth part of the present outstanding farm-mortgage indebted- 
ness of the United States. 

Our banking law discriminates against the farm. The assets 
of a commercial bank must be liquid. Its loans must be 
chiefly 80 to 90 day paper. The farm loan should be 5 to 50 
year paper. We, almost alone among the great nations of the 
earth, have made no provision to place farm loans on an effi- 
cient basis. We have created financial institutions to “finance 
properly at reasonable rates every other line of business 
activity, but we have left our greatest industry to the tender 
mercy of chance and the loan shark. 

Six years ago the United States census showed that our farm 
wealth represented the colossal total of $40,000,000,000, or two- 
fifths of our national wealth. It is now undoubtedly worth over 
$50,000,000,000. Is the financing of such an industr; not worth 
our consideration? The annual value of our farm products has 
reached $10,000,000,000, far and above all other items in our 
net national income. Is not an efficient, economical, and ade- 
quate basis of credit which shows such an income margin an 
urgent necessity? Our banking system provides adequate credit 
for manufacture, mines, transportation, and commerce at rates 
as low as anywhere on the globe. The credit needs of agricul- 
ture we have overlooked. Our average farm-loan rates, ranging 
from 52 to 24 per cent, are more than double those of Europe. 
In Germany, France, Denmark, Norway, Holland, and Great 
Britain, where farm credit has received for 20 to 50 years past 
as great consideration as commercial credit, the ruling rates are 
83 to 4 per cent. While the European systems have in some de- 
gree aided in modeling this bill, yet the situation as presented 
here is not the situation as it exists in Europe. There it is small, 
intensified farming. People and their children and their chil- 
dren’s children live in one locality for generations, and the popu- 
lation is thick and homogeneous. Our farms are large and 


diversified; the farming population is to a large degree migra- 
tory, and we are the melting pot of all nations. 

The American farmer pays double the rate for his capital, and 
yet he is supposed to produce his crops on 2 basis enough cheaper 
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than the European price to pay the cost of transportation and 
handling, together with dealer's profits and commissions, from 
the American farm across sea and continent and successfully 
compete with the European farmer in his own market, 

The annual income of the average farmer in the United States 


is $600 a year. Out of this must come interest and taxes and 
living expenses, which leaves no margin for recreation or luxury. 
For him it is unrelenting toil from sunup till sunset. No other 
industry yields so stingy an income. Only one-half of the farm 
land in this country is under cultivation ; 400,000,090 acres stand 
idle, besides the vast acreage not included as farm lands but 
which is yet redeemable, for lack of a farm-credit system. 

James B. Morman says in his work The Principles of Rural 
Credits: 

When the law against usury can be so easily circumyented by the 
methods of charging commissions, premiums, costs, and other incidental 
expenses, the expectations of the farmer for an improyement in rural- 
credit conditions will not soon be realized. These extra costs often more 
than double the legal rate of interest, and against them the farmer seems 
to have no means of redress. It is the first duty of the State to provide 
the farmer with protection against credit abuses. 

Modern farming must have capital at reasonable rates. We 
shout, “Back to the farm.” The average farm in the United 
States to-day costs $6,500. With what is the unemployed man 
in the city going to buy a $6,500 farm without a national system 
of finance for acquiring and operating that farm? 

Our population doubles in about 30 years, but the number 
of American farms increases at the rate of only about 50 per 
cent in 80 years, or half the rate of population increase. From 
1880 to 1910 the number of farm owners increased by 1,022,000, 
or 35 per cent, while the number of farm tenants increased by 
120 per cent, three times that of farm owners. Since 1880 the 
rural population has declined from 70 to 50 per cent of the 
whole population. 

Under the present financial system a mortgage on the farm 
shuts out the light of the sun from its occupants. They toil, 
without ceasing, early and late, winter and summer, from the 
father to the youngest member of the family, denying them- 


selves all but the barest necessities in order to keep up the in- 


terest on the mortgage. When the time for payment or renewal 
arrives there is the greatest anxiety lest the holder foreclose 
and sweep away the proceeds of five years of toil. If the 
mortgage is renewed, there is a premium to pay and the cost 
of renewal, and with all this struggle and sacrifice not a cent 
of the principal has been wiped out. The average interest to 
farmers in the United States when costs and premiums are 
figured in is around 9 per cent. Is it any wonder that the 
farmer youth refuses to look forward to a life of thankless, 
unremitting toil, and hastens to break loose at the first oppor- 
tunity and join the great throngs of the cities, “ where wealth 
accumulates and men decay.” The average farmer has no out- 
look but to rise at 4 in the morning and, after 12 hours of hard 
day labor, do his chores after dark at night, and all for $600 
a year. 

The Danish farmer, the German farmer, the French farmer 
pay 4 per cent interest, three-fourths of 1 per cent amortization 
or partial payment of the principal, and one-fourth of 1 per cent 
administrative expenses, or a total of 5 per cent per annum on 
both interest and principal, and in 40 to 50 years this 5 per cent 
wipes out principal and interest in full, and he or his heirs 
have the farm free of debt. The foundation of the German 
3 of rural credits is the 17,000 cooperative agricultural 

anks. 

Even British India has 3,500 cooperative agricultural societies 
as the basis for credits to its farmers, and 32 central institu- 
tions to handle the loans of the local cooperative units. New 
Zealand, a comparatively new country, furnishes loans as low 
as 34 to 5 per cent. 

Our railway, mine, telegraph, water power, and industrial 
mortgages run from 30 to 50 years, and the average rates are 
4 to 5 per cent. The Illinois Central has two bond issues 
at 5 and 4} per cent. ‘There are five issues at 4 per cent, 
five others at 34, and two at 8 per cent. The farms which 
support the Illinois Central Railroad should have as low a rate 
as the railroad which passes through them. The mortgage 
bonds of the Great Northern bear interest at 43 per cent, of 
the Southern Pacific at 4 per cent, while the first mortgages 
of the farms through which they run bear interest all the way 
from 8 to 24 per cent. 

In all we loan on mortgages to American railroads $12,- 
000,000,000 at an average of 4 to 4} per cent. Four times the 
amount of the farm mortgages of the United States: The farm 
earnings of the United States are nearly four times the earnings 
of the railroads, and the real value of the farm property is 
nearly Pegs times the par value of the capital stock of the 
railroads, 


Why will investors loan up to 100 per cent of the value of 
the railroads at 4 to 44 per cent, while the average rate charged 
on a farm mortgage, limited to 50 per cent of the farm value, is 
from 6 to 12 per cent, and in some instances 24 per cent? Be- 
cause our credit system for financing railroads has been thor- 
oughly organized and supported by all the financial and goy- 
ernmental agencies of the country. 

Open your newspaper and read, under the heading, “ New 
York money market”: “Mercantile paper 3 to 34 per cent; 
time loans, 60 days, 23 to 21 per cent; six months, 2} to 3 per 
cent; call money, 12.“ Over $2,240,000,000 has been loaned 
at these rates by the New York clearing-house banks. The 
volume of loans to-day is double that of five years ago. 

The volume of the New York loans alone nearly equals the 
entire volume of farm mortgages of the United States. Be- 
cause commercial credit is organized, because Congress has pro- 
vided it with national banking laws and administration, be- 
cause it has for a governmental foundation the Federal reserve 
act, with an interlocking system of Federal reserve banks under 
an expert Federal board and all the financial resources and 
activities of the Nation articulated and working in harmonious 
action thereunder, the business of New York both domestic and 
foreign, and the speculation of the stock exchanges has the use 
of $2,240,000,000 and the lowest commercial rates on the face 
of the globe, while, because of agricultural disorganization, 
$40,000,000,000 worth of farm property pays an average of 8 
per cent even on first-class farm mortgages. Nowhere is there 
such another colossal financial fiasco. We know the cause and 
we know our duty. It is to put on the United States statute 
books promptly a practicable rural-credits law, or as practi- 
cable as possible in view of the compromises that must be made 
in order for this Congress to get upon the statute books any 
rural-credit law. 

As I understand this bill it establishes a Federal farm-loan 
board in Washington of three men, appointed by the President, 
whose salary of $7,500 is paid out of the Treasury, who shall 
have general supervision over the Federal land banks. 

The United States is to be divided into 12 districts, in each 
of which the farm-loan board is to organize a Federal land 
bank. These Federal land banks can be drawn on by the 
national farm-loan associations and by no one else. For 90 days 
after the books of the banks are opened anybody may subscribe 
to the amount of $750,000, and if at the end of 90 days this stock 
has not been fully subscribed, then the Treasurer of the United 
States takes up the subscription to the amount of $750,000. 
Whenever farmers wish to borrow they must incorporate a 
national farm-loan association of not fewer than 10 members 
intending to borrow not less than $20,000. 

The only officer to receive pay is the secretary-treasurer, 
whose duty is to take charge of all business connected with the 
loaning and taking in of money. Each farmer who wants to 
borrow must subscribe and pay for stock up to 5 per cent of the 
amount he wishes to borrow. If he hasn't the money he can 
borrow enough to pay for his stock, and add it to the amount 
of his loan. He can borrow up to 60 per cent of the value of 
the land and 20 per cent of the value of the buildings, but in 
no case can he borrow over $10,000 or less than $100. For ex- 
ample, he wants to borrow $1,000 for 36 years. He must take 
out stock to the value of $50. His lands must be appraised, his 
abstract examined, and if the appraisal is approved then the 
loan is made. The money is sent to the local secretary-treas- 
urer. The money must be used for improvements, to pay off 
an existing mortgage, or to buy farm lands. Interest is in no 
case to be over 5 per cent, and may, if bonds sell below this 
figure, be less, plus 1 per cent administration expenses. At the 
end of his loan his stock may go in as last payment. Whatever 
dividends accrue to his stock can be applied as payment on the 
loan. Amortization or repayments of the principal are made 
annually, which include the interest and a part of the princi- 
pal, no payment to be less than $25. It is the duty of the Fed- 
eral land bank to work out tables in each case to see just 
what the payments shall be to wipe out the debt in 86 years, 
and there is also a provision that the principal can be paid up 
at any interest date after the five years; so that the farmer 
would not need to carry the loan 36 years, if times brighten. 

After volumes of testimony from students and experts from 
every section of the earth, the joint Rural Credits Committee, 
composed of Senators and Representatives, Republicans and 
Democrats, representing East and West, North and South, bank- 
ers and “ gentlemen” or “shade-tree farmers,” have at length 
laid before us their bill and their report. For years Wall Street 
has choked down this legislation, so sorely needed by the 
farmer. But, thanks to the primary election system, and the 


corrupt-practices act, which the metropolitan press so strenu- 
ously oppose, it is fast becoming impossible for the money trust 
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of the country to dictate the nominees of all parties, as in the 
past, rendering it a “hoss and hoss” proposition to the voter, 
“ Heads, the bosses win; tails, the people lose.” The farmer, 
the common people, the majority, are becoming the election 
“boss.” They are sending men to Congress who will represent 
their interests, and they are recalling them sharply when they 
fail so to represent them. And as the years of reform go on, 
the Congressman who wishes to hold his job must more and 
more represent the will of the people that nominate and clect 
him. 
Whether this bill will serve the farmer or not remains to be 
seen. At least it is nonpartisan. I shall vote for this bill, not 
because I think it the best bill, but because it is the only bill 
that we have a chance to vote on at this time. In my opinion 
it is too clumsy, too confusing, has too much red tape and dross, 
requires too much machinery to run it. But the many political 
jobs carried by it are an inducement to the present administra- 
tion and will aid in its passage. 

Gold is not produced pure, but must be accepted along with the 
dross, which later, subjected to the fire of experience, can be 
eliminated. I am in favor of helping the farmer, and I am in 
favor of getting this bill through, because the farmer can lose 
nothing by it and he may gain, I shall vote for the bill for the 
following points which it contains: First, the long-term loan; 
second, amortization, or the installment plan of repayment; 
third, the fact that the Federal board, the men at the head and 
their crowd of assistants, are paid from the United States 
Treasury, and hence this expense will not rest directly on the 
farmer. The $9,000,000 Federal aid—a mere drop in the bucket 
when compared with the river and harbor or the Army appro- 
priation—is yet enough to make the opponents of Federul aid 
set up a mighty howl. But, at least, it isa beginning. It allows 
20 per cent on farm buildings, and to this extent puts a premium 
on comfort. Insufficient as it is, and dissatisfied as I am with 
its shortcomings, yet it has virtue in it, and points in the right 
direction, and differs from the bill presented by the Senate in 
that it carries Federal aid. With this feature maintained. it 
will ultimately, under the tests of experience, by which future 
Congresses can profit, and add amendments, prove, I hope, the 
greatest boon of the twentieth century. Experience will work 
out the detail. We can not begin sooner than now. Somebody's 
“folly ” is at the bottom of the Chicago River, but submarines 
that do their work efficiently embody the same ideas. The first 
flying machine that flew only flew a few feet, but the flying 
machines of this present day are built exactly on the same 
principle. It will be easier to revise an existing law, when its 
faults have become patent through actual working, than to try 
all over again through compromise and trade to gather a ma- 
jority to put through a new law. We have been working for 
years to get rural credits into legislative form. It would be 
a shame to fail now. 

It is now five years since Congress created a commission of 
seven to accompany 70 commissioners appointed by the various 
States to visit Europe and study foreign rural-credits systems. 
This is the third Congress that has had the benefit of the reports 
and recommendations and proposed bills. 

Let not the friends of rural credits defeat success by inaction 
and hairsplitting now, when we are so close to some sort of a 
success. Every year of delay costs the farmers of this country 
something like $200,000,000 in unjust interest rates. American 
farmers need a modern system of banking and finance, and they 
need it now. 

What the farmers want is not more of the bankers’ money 
but Government money, loaned direct to them, under the same 
advantage that another class, the banker class, enjoys. They 
borrow from the Government on gilt-edged security for 2 and 
23 per cent, and in all equity they should not be heard to raise 
the hue and cry of class legislation. In doing so they remind 
us of Dickens’s character, the Artful Dodger, chasing Oliver 
Twist, and calling “ Thief! Thief!” and he with “the wipe” 
in his own pocket. 

This measure is of as vital interest to the city man as to the 
farmer. It goes to the root of the high cost of living. Provide 
the farmer with a system whereby he can get long-time loans 
at low rate. He has a soil that produces less, acre for acre, 
than the long-used acres of Europe. Increase of consumption 
must be met by increase of production unless cost of produce is 
to soar unlimitedly. There is but one way for the farmer to in- 
crease production, and that is by modern methods, greater effi- 
ciency, drainage, fertilizing, up-to-date equipment. All this 
takes money. 


AN OUNCE OF FACT IS WORTH A TON OF THEORIES OF THE FUTURE, 


The time to take care of this problem is now, while the intelli- 
gent farmer is stil! fighting his battle, before the strnggle with 


poor living and insufficient return from his toil has driven him, 
discouraged, to some other livlihood. 

The only point of opposition is that some of our bankers fear 
that a rural-credits system will take away business. But the 
farm-land bank, with its local cooperative agencies, which the 
rural-credits plan contemplates, does not compete with the com- 
mercial bank. It begins where the commercial bank leaves off. 
It leaves to the commercial bank all the short-time paper and 
takes only the long-term mortgages, running 5 to 36 years. 

If National and State bankers can get along and prosper in 
company with the loan and trust companies and savings banks 
and building and loan associations, they should have no fight 
with rural-credits associations. The loan companies handle a 
large amount of one to five year paper. Some of the trust com- 
panies do commercial business. They should prove a vast aid 
and benefit to commercial banks in the long run, for to build 
up and develop agriculture creates business for local and inter- 
state commerce, manufacture, and railroads, and every dollar 
of additional business which farm prosperity brings to a town 
brings business to the bank, and, first of all, to the country 
banker. Fifty years of practical experience in the most prosper- 
ous and advanced agricultural communities of Europe have 
demonstrated that rural credit is the foundation of modern agri- 
cultural efficiency and progress. 

Mr. Speaker, ours is the greatest industrial nation on earth, 
the banker nation of the world. To two of the nations at war 
we have loaned $1,000,000,000 and to other countries $200,000,000 
more, We have the greatest gold stock in the world, and our 
foreign-trade balance is now much over $2,000,000,000 a year. 
The foundation of our financial greatness is agriculture, which 
adds $10,000,000,000 a year to our national income with each 
annual harvest. Shall it be said that the United States can 
finance every kind of business within its own domain, every 
foreign interest for war or for peace, and can not finance its 
own greatest industry and asset, the farmers who fight its 
battles in war and produce its prosperity in peace, even when 
they offer $50,000,000,000 worth of their own homesteads for 
security? 

Mr. Speaker, let not this Congress deprive itself of the credit 
and the honor of doing all in its power to free the farmer from 
the grip of the loan shark and to emancipate the farm from 
chaos in business management. 


Pensions for Soldiers and Their Widows. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. S. D. FESS, 


OF OHIO, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 19, 1916. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, in the early days of this session of 
Congress the distinguished Member from Louisiana [Mr. Mor- 
GAN] gave an exhaustive address of an hour, in which he set 
forth his opposition to the present pension system. On several 
occasions since I have been a Member of the House I have heard 
Members from the Southern States speak in similar strain. It 
is perhaps too much to expect all the Members from these States 
to indorse the pension system. The memories of the great Civil 
War, popularly known as the greatest civil strife known to man, 
are not yet erased. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we have always believed in this country in 
the voluntary rather than conscript system of defense. What- 
ever may be our future system, we must not and we will not 
forget the service of the volunteer of 1861 to 1865, not alone 
because of his heroic devotion to the cause of his country, but 
because of his contribution to the history of self-government in 
the world. 

Here in this virgin soil was planted the idea of democracy, 
Its orderly development was interrupted by the stress of war 
more than once. In the French and Indian War, 1755-1763, it 
was given its peculiar planting—Anglo-Saxon democracy rather 
than French ecclesiasticism. In the American Revolution, from 
1775 to 1781, it was given a new vision by cutting away the 
many effete customs of the hereditary monarchy, This war cut 
loose feudalism, primogeniture, entails, life tenure, and hered- 
itary government, as well as the practice legislation without 
representation. 

The War of 1812 did little more than to emphasize our inde- 
pendence upon the sea as well as upon the land. It is rightly 
called the second war of independence. The Mexican War did 
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not involve any great governmental principle, but the great 
Civil War involved a wider and more far-reaching question than 
all before it. 

The one great question of all government is to reconcile lib- 
erty with authority, freedom with government. How can that 
authority necessary for order be exercised without unduly in- 
terfering with the proper and necessary liberty of the indi- 
vidual? How can the governing body proceed without too much 
interference with the rights of the governed mass? How can 
the prerogatives of the Nation be reconciled with the rights of 
the State? Too much prerogative means monarchy. Too much 
State rights means anarchy. This was the problem before this 
Nation in 1861. All countries heretofore had failed in their at- 
tempts to solve it. Greece gave too much liberty to the free cities 
and anarchy resulted. Rome gave too much power to the Gov- 
ment and she went down in anarchy. England attempted it, 
but without great success, although she was nearer the solution 
than any other before us. This country battled for 70 years 
and finally resorted to the sword in 1861, after decades of con- 
test in the forum. The great Civil War ended the struggle, 
not the debate. We will continue to discuss Federal relations, 
but the issue will never again be taken to the field of battle. 
That is settled once for all. The war established the great 
principle that the Nation must be supreme in all matters per- 
taining to the Nation at large, while the State, in matters per- 
taining to it alone, will be left wfth sovereign power. Here in 
this country and in the time of those living was permanently 
settled the greatest governmental question ever presented since 
the “ Morning Stars” sang together. 

_I am ready to vote a pension to every soldier that volun- 
teered to give his services for this great Union cause; for that 
service might have meant his life. It did often, and in many 
other cases his limbs, and in still others his health, and in all 
eases it meant service—voluntary service. This country must 
never neglect the men nor the widows who cared for them in 
their last days, and I, for one, shall resent any attempt to do 
so. The pension roll is large, but it is constantly growing 
smaller, The ravages of time are thinning the ranks of those 
who fought that the Nation might live. These defenders 
are at the age of the allotted time. I am in favor of a gen- 
erous treatment, not only for “him who shall have borne 
the brunt of battle,” but for his widow, as well. The bill 
just passed meets with my hearty indorsement. It gives a 
widow who married a soldier prior to or during the war $20 
per month. It gives a widow who has reached 70 years of age 
$20 per month, It also provides a pension to a widow who mar- 
ried the soldier prior to 1905, thus displacing the law which 
fixed the date at 1890. This great Nation can not afford to 
neglect the family of the preserver of the Nation's life. His 
work is not at this time appreciated. It will be when his work 
shall be viewed in the light of civil government in the world. 


Commendable Patriotism. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. MICHAEL K. REILLY, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 26, 1916. 


Mr. REILLY. Mr. Speaker, on last Saturday I received a 
telegram from my constituents of Ripon, Wis., which reads as 
follows: 


Ripon, WIis., June 2}, 1916, 
Hon. MICHAEL K. REILLY. 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 


Whereas an 8 of $75,000 for the erection of a Federal 
ene at Ripon, Wis., has been made by the National Congress; 
and 

Whereas the people of this community heartily believe in and approve 
of a policy of adequate national preparedness ; and 

Whereas we believe that private and local gain and enhancement should 
always be subservient to the common good: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the citizens of Ripon, whose sons enlisted in Com- 
ny D, Wisconsin National Guards, are now encamped at Camp Douglas 
response to the summons of President Wilson; whose boys of other 

days were wen the first to answer the call of their country in the 

Spanish and Civil Wars; whose patriotism and lozelty have ever been 

unbounded and unstinted ; with the tearful farewells of mothers, wives, 

sisters, and sweethearts of soldiers fresh in their memory; with the 
echoes of the footsteps of the Grand Army of the Republic in State 
encampment assembled still lingering in their ears; earnestly uest 

cir Representatives in Congress to immediately introduce and strive 

to secure the passage of an act diverting the appropriation made for a 

Federal building in Ripon from its original purpose and applying it 


specifically to the equipment of the National Army; preferably in the 5 
fection of the ‘Aviation Service. * z me 


Common Court, or Ciry or RIPON, 
Rirox COMMERCIAL CLUR, 
(And 456 citizens of Ripon.) 

Mr, Speaker, this telegram from citizens of Ripon—a city of 
about 4,000 inhabitants—expressing a willingness to forego for 
a time the adornment of their city, through the erection of a 
Federal building, in order that more pressing demands of the 
Nation might receive first consideration, is timely and speaks 
volumes for the broad patriotism of the citizenship of that 
community. r 

The patriotism displayed by this telegram is unusual and 
deserves more than a passing notice; therefore I take pleasure 
in publishing the telegram in the Recorp, so that the citizenship 
throughout the Nation may take inspiration from the patriotic 
spirit that prompted the sending of the same. 

The citizens of Ripon have always been highly patriotic; they 
have made magnificent responses to every draft made on them 
in our national emergencies; they are justifiably proud of the 
fact that their community has been able to offer a company of 
National Guard to the Nation in the present crisis, and they are 
willing to make other sacrifies in order that every preparation 
possible may be made for the proper defense of our country. 


Government Manufacture of Munitions of War. 


SPEECH 


Fr 


HON. WILLIAM E. COX, 


OF INDIANA, 
In tne Housr or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, May 31, 1916. 


‘The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 15947) making appropriations 
for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I intend to support the bill as 
reported by the majority members of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. It contains strong elements of preparedness, and in my 
judgment will be approved by the country. It will not meet 
the views ef the extremists of either side. It is far below what 
the Navy League desires and far above what the pacificists 
want, It is a conservative measure—a middle-of-the-road course, 
if you please. One of the most important features in the bill 
is the amendment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Papcetrr] appropriating $11,000,000 for the Government to build 
an armor-plate factory. Many arguments have been made for 
and against this amendment. Many gentlemen contend that 
the Government should not go into the manufacturing business; 
that to do so would put the Government in competition with 
private enterprise. 

Where the Constitution gives to Congress power to create a 
department of government, I am not afraid to give that depart- 
ment all the power it may require to carry forward the work of 
the department. To the gentlemen who so loudly acclaim against 
the Government erecting its own armor factories, why do they 
not criticize the Post Office Department, which has a monopoly 
of the mail? No objection is made by any of them that the Post 
Office Department, though monopolized by the Government, has 
been a failure, I assert that wherever the Government has 
entered a business strictly as a Government function it has 
never been a failure, but has resulted to the good of the tax- 
payers of the country. I would not be in favor of the Govern- 
ment entering upon the manufacturing business as a private in- 
dividual, I would oppose it forever, but I am in favor of the 
Government entering upon such lines of business as it sees fit 
solely as a Government function. The Constitution gives to Con- 
gress the power to provide and maintain a Navy. A Navy witli- 
out ships exists only on paper; a Navy must have ships, from 
the superdreadnaught to air craft. The power to create and 
maintain a Navy is found in the Constitution. For one I am in 
favor of giving that department all necessary power to make it the 
most effective Navy in the world. We can not have ships with- 
out armor plate. We can not have armor plate without having 
factories to make it, and they must be run and operated either 
by private manufacturers or by the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, three concerns, the Bethlehem, Carnegic, and 
the Midvale Steel Cos., now, and for the past number of years, 
have had a complete monopoly of the manufacture of armor 
plate and many other supplies for the Government, both Army 


and Navy, and for the past 20 years these concerns have fur- | 
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nished the United States all the armor it has used in the con- 
struction. of battleships. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Burn] has offered an amendment proposing to let the 
Trades Commission investigate the profits of manufacturers 
of armor plate, practically giving the Government power to 
fix the price of armor. This amendment looks to me very 
much like it is the Armor Trust holding out the hand of 
Esau, but talking in the voice of Jacob. Time and time again 
this trust has been warned that they were overcharging the 
Government for armor plate, exacting extortionate prices for 
their commodity at the expense of the taxpayers of the Nation, 
but feeling themselves secure through their closed corpora- 
tion these trust magnates have not heeded the voice of the 
people. They have gone to the well once too often. The day of 
judgment has overtaken them. The people are in no mood to 
trifle with trusts controlling one of the essential elements of 
safety and security of the American people—armor plate. They 
have been held up and ‘skinned long enough. They see no 
relief, no ray of hope, to ever come from these trusts. They 
do not believe the time will ever come when the Government will 
be able to purchase armor plate cheaper than it purchases it 
now, unless the Government manufactures its own armor. 
There is nothing binding on the part of this trust in its offer 
to let the Trades Commission investigate the cost of making 
armor plate and accept the price fixed by the Government. 
They can reyoke it at any time they see fit. Ever since the 
Padgett amendment passed the Senate several months ago our 
mails have been flooded each day with letters and telegrams 
from the Bethlehem, the Carnegie, and the Midvale Steel 
Cos., making all kinds of offers and overtures to Congress that 
if it would not pass the amendment, hereafter they would be 
good. These concerns have carried entire pages of adver- 
tisements in the large dailies as well as the little weekly 
papers for the past two months telling the people of their 
repentance and how willing they are to serve them. 

Mr. Chairman, I insert one of these articles which recently 
appeared in one of the little weekly papers of my district: 


[Bulletin No. 3.] 
WIIX NOT FACE THE FACTS ABOUT ARMOR COMPETITION? 
To the people: 

The policy of the United States Government for many years has made 
real competition in armor-making ineffective. 

The Government might have asked the three armor plants for bids 
and let the entire tonnage to the lowest bidder. That would have made 
competition effective. 

The result of such a course would have been to drive two of the three 
manufacturers out of business and leave the country with facilities of 
only one plant in time of 8 

The Government, in fact, has always asked for bids from the three 
manufacturers, but no matter what the price quoted, each year’s busi- 
ness was divided among them, 

Armor makers serve but one customer—the Government—just as a 
public 75 serves but one customer —a Egar terik 

The solution of the public-utility problem is regulation of rates. 

7 solution of the armor problem is for the Government to fla the 
We voluntarily agree to accept any price fixed by the Federal Trade 
Commission. Isn't acceptance of that offer better than the destruction 
of an industry built solely to serve the Government? 

BETHLEHEM STEEL Co., 
Cuas. M. SCHWAB, Chairman, 
2 EuonNn G. Grace, President. 

Since when did this great trust see the light of day? What 
opened its eyes? What induced it to turn from its extortionate 
course and ask help at the hands of the people? What has 
caused it to fly the signal of distress at this the eleventh hour of 
the night? When did it first begin this frantic appeal to the 
people for aid through the ad. route? Silently and ruthlessly 
it has pursued its course of overcharge and extortion until 
this bill reached the calendar, then, like Paul, it saw a vision 
looming before its bright eyes; it saw a day of reckoning, a day 
of accounting, a day of determination on the part of the people 
to free themselves from this vampire which, under the false 
pretense of patriotism, has pretended to serve the people, but 
in reality has robbed them as no pirate that ever sailed the seas 
robbed his helpless and defenseless victims in the past. 

I intend to vote for the Padgett amendment, believing by so 
doing that we will take the manufacture of armor plate out of 
the hands of the worst trust that ever had its grip upon the 
Navy Department or any other department of the Government. 
There is but one person, and one only, that can smash this 
monstrous trust, and that person is Uncle Sam, backed and 
supported by the taxing power of 100,000,000 people in conti- 
nental United States. For almost a quarter of a century our 
Army and Navy has been in the throes and in the hands of the 
worst trust that ever fastened its tentacles upon an independent, 
liberty-loving people. 

As compared to the Munitions Trust and the Armor Plate 
Trust, the Standard Oil Trust, the Sugar Trust, the Tobacco 
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Trust, the Leather Trust, and many other of the hundreds of 
trusts sink into insignificance for greed and graft. For greed 
and gain at the expense of the people, these trusts stand far to 
the top. Every other trust lags far behind. 

Mr. Chairman, we are not without precedents in this matter. 
We are not groping in the dark. We are sailing on well- 
charted seas. We have plain signboards of the past demon- 
strating what the Government can do when it makes up its 
mind to do it in the smashing of munitions trusts. About 12 
years ago the Government was in the grip of the Powder Trust. 
At that time we were paying approximately $1.41 per pound for 
smokeless powder. The Government erected a plant to manu- 
facture its own powder, and before the plant was erected the 
price of powder dropped to 71 cents per pound. The Government 
kept on adding to its powder plant until to-day we are making 
about one-half of our powder in Goyernment factories and mak- 
ing it at a cost of 34 cents per pound. The result of this invest- 
ment has been to drive the price of privately manufactured pow- 
der down to 53 cents per pound. The same argument was used 
then against the Government manufacturing powder that is now 
being used against the Government manufacturing its own 
armor plate. Congress was told then that the Government 
pand not manufacture powder as cheaply as private individuals 
could. 

The Government has purchased $25,000,000 worth of powder 
from the Powder Trust since 1905, paying for it all the way 
from 53 cents to $1.41 per pound, while the Government statis- 
tics show that we are manufacturing powder in Government 
plants for 34 cents per pound, and the officers in charge state 
that the more we manufacture the cheaper we can produce it. 
This Government cost of the manufacture of powder covers 
everything. It covers the cost of labor, the raw material, the 
cost of the plant, interest upon investment, insurance, and in 
fact every item of expense which can possibly enter into the 
cost of the manufacture of gunpowder. The War Department 
in 1913 purchased seven thousand 4.7-inch shrapnel from the 
ammunition ring, paying $25.26 each therefor. At the same time 
precisely the same article was being manufactured in a Govern- 
ment plant at a cost of $15.45. : 

The War Department paid the ring $17.50 for a 3.8-inch 
common shrapnel, when it can be manufactured by Government 
plants for $7,94. The Government has manufactured at the 
Rock Island Arsenal caissons for gun carriages at a cost of 
$1,128.67, for which private manufacturers have been paid 
$1,744.10. Secretary of the Navy Daniels in his annual report 
for 1914 called attention to the economy of Government manu- 
facture by saying that— 

Contrary to the popular idea, the Navy Department in what it manu- 
factures dces so, from a superdreadnaught to a gallon of paint or a 

und of powder, cheaper than it can be purchased.” This is cu- 
arly true of the most expensive instruments of war, but it is equally 
true of gasoline engines, electricat supplies, shrapnel, clothing for 
marines, and sailors’ equipment, and other material for shore and land 
stations, 

Mr. Chairman, Government manufacture will mean that 
workmen who perform the labor of actually making the muni- 
tions will receive higher wages and better working conditions 
than if the contracts for war materials were awarded to pri- 
vate munitions firms, among which are numbered the most 
bitter enemies of organized labor in the United States. In 1910 
the Bureau of Labor, under the direction of Ethelbert Stewart, 
investigated the working conditions of the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
one of the companies engaged in making armor for the United 
States, and the investigation revealed this: That out of every 
100 men 29 were working seven days every week; that out of 
every 100 men 43, including these 29, were working some Sun- 
days in each month; that out of every 100 men 51 were work- 
ing 12 hours per day; that out of every 100 men 25 were work- 
ing 12 hours per day seven days per week; that out of every 
100 men 46 were earning less than $2 per day. 

The Government manufacture of munitions of war of all kinds 
offers a program on which all save those directly or indirectly 
interested in private war trafficking concerns may unite, either 
those in favor of disarmament, increased armament, or main- 
taining the present armament—where all can meet on a com- 
mon ground. Those who desire a greater armament can main- 
tain it by Government manufacture without placing increased 
burdens upon the taxpayers. The people are entitled to get 
the maximum amount of goods in return for the money they 
invest in munitions of war. Why should we not obtain the 
maximum defensive power or the maximum striking power for 
every dollar we appropriate instead of only about 65 cents’ worth 
of fighting strength for every dollar appropriated, the remainder, 
85 cents, going into the pockets of private manufacturers of 
munitions of war? By manufacturing munitions, submarines, 
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armor, and aeroplanes in its own plant the Government will be 
able to keep for its own use any improvements in such imple- 
ments of war, Under the present policy of giving the major part 
of military contracts to private concerns it has been impossible to 
do this. 

Secretary Daniels, in one of his recent reports, says; Even 
now the improvements in armor and the designs worked out in 
the Navy have been embodied in the warship of another nation 
recently finished by the Bethlehem Steel Co. and put into com- 
mission.” This is not an argument lightly to be disregarded in 
favor of a Government armor plant, nor has it been overlooked, 
for instance, by Japan, which has erected its own armor-making 
plant and surrounded it with such secrecy that none of the other 
nations are able to tell whether or not at this minute Japan’s 
armor may not be superior to any in the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, under the present system the Government is 
at the mercy of a few concerns having a monopoly of the manu- 
facture of the materials of war, who appear to have a gentle- 
man’s agreement to divide the Government contracts between 
themselves, and between whom there is no competition worthy 
of the nume. Again, says Secretary Daniels in one of his recent 
reports: 

JJ... plants ADE, kaw it cam ABINERA 
charge a will invariably bring = that the same eer ay — er 
saved this project to the steel company three tim 
past, even after the money for a Government plant had been wactuaily 
appro ted, is not stili — work exercising its beneticent protection 
over these lusty infant industries, who are even now under 

investigation as to violating the antitrust law. 


Those who argue that the Government should not enter upon 
the manufacture of armor plate are either iguorant of the facts 
or do not understand them. When the War with Spain was im- 
minent the three concerns in this country which have a monop- 
oly of the armor-plate manufacture got together and practically 
issued an ultimatum to this country tliat they would not manu- 
facture a single piece of armor plate unless we agreed to pay 
then: $100 per ton more than the price fixed by Congress after 
an investigation as to a fair price, but their patriotism did not 
prevent them from selling armor plate to the Russian Govern- 
ment for $249 per ton while they were asking their own Govern- 
ment $616 per ton. 

Argument has been made that to insure the preparedness 
of our country it is necessary that private manufacturers be 
given the right to manufacture munitions of war, this upon 
the ground that Government plants are not large enough to 
turn out war supplies in the event the Government finds itself 
involved in war. If this be true why not enlarge the Govern- 
ment plants, and operate them in times of peace to their fullest 
capacity, and by doing so the Government could have on hand 
sufficient ammunition, guns, and so forth, to equip the most 
powerful army ever organized, and keep it in the field a length 
of time after private plants not engaged in the manufacture 
of war materials would be able to reorganize their shops and be 
turning out ammunition and other supplies. In the event that 
private manufacturers under these conditions would not re- 
spond to the necessity of the occasion the Government itself 
could take over such industrial plants as it might need, just as 
England has done in the present European crisis. Talk about 
patriotism of the private manufacturers of munitions of war; 
talk about the beneficence of this bunch; their patriotism con- 
sists in the almighty dollar, in a complete monopoly of this work 
not only between private manufacturers of munitions of war 
in this country, but between private manufacturers of muni- 
tions of war in foreign countries. In 1897 apparently a world- 
wide agreement was entered into between the private manu- 
facturers of munitions of war, and this agreement was entered 
into in this country by the Du Pont Powder Trust, as shown by 
the following articles of agreement entered into between itself 
and foreign manufacturers of powder: 

Whenever the American factories receive an in for say Gov- 
9 8 own, either eee or 55 — are 
as hereinafter set forth, and by that means to ascertain 


pointed, as 
the price at which the European factories are quoting or have fixed, 
and they be bound not to quote or sell at any lower figure than 


the price at which the European factories are oting or have fixed. 
Should the European facto: receive an — from the Govern- 
ment of the United States of North America or decide to quote 2 > 
livery for that Government, either directly or Indirectly, Ries Baye 
first in like manner ascertain the po quoted and y 
American factori and shall be boun t to sooto or sell below thet 
figure. * e American factories are to abstain from manu- 
facturing, sihir. or quoting, directly or indirectly, im or for con- 
sumption in any of the European territory; and raged 93 are to 
abstain in like manner from manufacturing, selling, directly 
pr 8 or for 8 ne any orf Pine. Poche es — 5 — 
merican territory. O the syndicate ory, D er 
pa is to erect works there, except by a mutual understanding, and 
the trade there is to be carried on for joint account in the manner 
hereinafter defined. 


The Du Ponts were at one time—they are not now-in an 
agreement with a German firm, the United Rheinisch West- 
phalian Gunpowder Mills, to keep it informed of all improve- 
ments in the process of powder making. Here is the actual 
wording of the contract, article 10: 

That any and every improvement upon said process, or either of 
them, made either of the hereto at any time hereafter shall 
forthwith be imparted to the other of the parties hereto. 

However, that is not all.. The Du Ponts agreed to keep the 
German powder mills informed at all times of all the powder 
furnished to the United States Government, stating in detail 
its quality and characteristics, and even its quantity, making 
themselves, to all practical ends, paid informers to the repre- 
sentatives of a foreign Government. Here is the exact lan- 
guage, article 13: 

That the parties of the second part. (the Du Ponts) will, as soon as 
possible, inform the party of the first part (the German concern) of 


each an contract for brown powder or nitrate of ammonia 

der Iv the parties of the second part from the Government 
of the United States or an; other parties, stating 
in detail quality, qvastity, price, time o livery, and aes ae 


Mr. Chairman, in my candid judgment, any man or pono 
in this country engaged in the manufacture of munitions of war 
who will secretly enter into such an agreement with any foreign 
power as set forth in these articles of agreement is unpatriotic, 
un-American, and does not deserve decent consideration at the 
hands of Congress, These should be sacred things, kept forever 
secret. No nation, friendly or unfriendly, should eyer be per- 
mitted to know any of these secrets, and I have but little 
patience with men arguing that the Government should not 
manufacture its munitions of war in time of peace, thereby re- 
taining its secrets, not only as to the kind aud character of 
powder, kind and character of armor plate, kind and character 
of all other munitions of war, but the quantity of each. Even 
if these things could not be manufactured as cheaply by the 
Government as by private manufacturers, I would still be in 
favor of it; but the undisputed and overwhelming weight of 
evidence conclusively shows the Government can manufacture 
these things cheaper than any private manufacturer can sell 
them to the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, to read the large city newspapers one would 
think the United States has steadily neglected its Army and 
Navy and that Congress has been exceedingly stingy in making 
appropriations for these two arms of the Government. The 
truth is our Government has increased its appropriations for 
and on account of war faster than any nation in the world has 
in time of peace. In the last 10 years we have spent for war 
and on account of war „000.000, enough to pay off the 
national debt, dig the Panama Canal, and pay the expenses of 
every church and school in the United States for an entire year; 
and for every $100 we have collected from the people we have 
paid out $67, all on account of war, and a yery large slice of 
the money we have appropriated for the Army and Navy has 
gone to four firms, which up to this time have had cowptete 
monopoly of the manufacture of armor plate and powder. 

Since 1903 we have bought from the Midvale Co. 48,399 tons 
of armor plate, and paid for it $420 per ton, or in all $20,375,858 
for the single item of armor plate alone, not to say anything 
about other millions of dollars’ worth of contracts that have 
been given to the Midvale Co. for other things used by the Army 
and Navy; and during the same time we have bought from the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation (the Schwab company) 95,007 tuns 
of armor at an average rate of $445 per ton; and we have paid 
the Bethlehem Co. for armor plate alone $42,844,987, not count- 
ing the millions of dollars we have paid this concern for other 
munitions of war. 

During the same time we have bought from the Carnegie Steel 
Co., of which J. P. Morgan is closely associated, 89,943 tons of 
armor plate, paying $442 per ton on an average; in all, 
$39,783,497 for the single item of armor plate. 

In all we have bought from these three firms 233,339 tons of 
armor plate, paying an average of $439 per ton, a total of 
$102,504,929. Remember the figures, $439. There have been 
10 official estimates by Government officers as to the cost of 
armor plate in a Government factory, and the average of their 
estimates is $251 per ton; and had we manufactured this armor 
in a Government factory, I think T am well within the bounds 
of conservatism in saying we would have saved at least 
$35,000,000 on armor alone. So if our country is not prepared, 
it has not been due to any niggardliness on the part of Congress 
in making appropriations, but it has been due to the fact that the 
Munitions Trust in this country monopolized and absorbed a 
tremendous profit which has gone to swell their enormously 
overrich purses, and which ought to have gone into the manu- 
facture of nmunitions of war to the end that the people would 
have received full return for the money put into the enterprise. 
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Mr. Chairman, in the Army bill we provided for a Government 
nitrate plant. It is conceded by all that nitrate is an essential 
element in preparedness, We were entirely dependent for nitrate 
upon the nitrate beds of Chile, and without nitrate we could not 
manufacture powder or high explosives, and feeling the danger of 
a possibility of being cut off from this supply and desiring to be 
independent, the bill carried an authorization of $20,000,000 for 
the erection and equipment of this plant. The plant will be 
operated to make nitrate not only for powder and high explosives, 
but to manufacture fertilizers. When the plant is not being 
operated to make nitrate to be used in the manufacture of 
powder it will be manufacturing nitrate for fertilizers to supply 
the farmers of the Nation with cheap fertilizer. 

Mr. Chairman, we have been no more dependent upon Chile 
for our nitrate In the past than we have upon these three firms 
for the manufacture of armor plate and other munitions of war. 
The time has come when a great Government like ours can no 
longer be handeuffed and shackled by great trusts in this coun- 
try. ‘The time has come when it ought not to be permitted to do 
it. The time has come for the United States to write its second 
Declaration of Independence and free itself from these barnacles. 

Mr. Chairman, I advocate the Government manufacture of 
munitions of war not only because it is cheaper, but in doing so 
it will take private profit out of war and preparation for war, 
so that war will be no more profitable and no more attractive 
to the J. P. Morgans and the other directors of war-traffick- 
ing firms than it is to the rest of mankind. While it is dangerous 
to prophesy, in my judgment when peace is concluded be- 
tween the warring nations the world will see an agreement en- 
tered into between them that each nation shall thereafter manu- 
facture its own munitions of war. When that time comes war 
will banish from the earth. No longer will men be driven like 
dumb animals into the inferno of a thousand Verduns. 


The Record of the Hon. W. E. Humphrey. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD W. AUSTIN, 
TENNESSEE, 


0 * 
In tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 22, 1916. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I avail myself of this opportunity 
to pay a just tribute to one of our colleagues, the Hon. W. E. 
HumpuHrey, who has the best wishes, I am sure, of every Re- 
publican in this House in his laudable ambition to represent the 
State of Washington in the United States Senate. - However, 
his election to that august body concerns not only the State of 
Washington and the Pacific coast but it concerns the entire 
country. It is the concern of the Republican Party of this 
Nation. Mr. HUMPHREY is one of the leaders of the Republican 
Party. He is one of the ablest men in Congress. He is one of 
the foremost orators of the country. His recent speech at the 
Republican State convention at Tennessee was one of the most 
powerful political arguments ever made in our State. 

Mr. HUMPHREY is a leader and not a follower. He is the kind 
of man that is needed in the Senate at this time. Mr. Hum- 
PHREY does not wait to see whether a position is popular before 
ke takes it. He stood by the Republican Party in time of 
storm and stress while many others who are now clamoring 
loudly for its favor were trying to destroy it. Mr. HUMPHREY 
will at once become a leader in the Senate. He will take with 
him to that body the experience and the influence of 14 years’ 
service in the House. Many Members of the next Senate—in 
fact, almost a majority, have served in the House with Mr. 
Humpurey. He will not be a stranger in that body. No other 
man in the State of Washington can have such great influence 
in the Senate as Congressman HUMPHREY, or so well serve his 
State and the country. If the people of Washington knew 
Congressman Humpnrey as we who have served with him know 
him; if they knew as we know his ability, his energy, industry, 
and patriotism, there would be no opposition to his nomination 
and little to his election. 

The Republicans of Washington at this crucial time in the 
Nation's history, not only for their own interest and for the 
interest of the Republican Party throughout the country but 
for the interest of the Nation, should use every effort to elect 
Mr. HUMPHREY Senator. Nothing else that the State of Wash- 
ington could do would give her such political standing and such 


great influence in the National Capital as Husrenrey’s election 
to the Senate. i 

I have no desire to interfere in the politics of the State of 
Washington, but interested, as I am, in the success of my party 
and in the success of the coming Republican administration, 
and being especially interested in the suecess of my country, I 
want to see in the Senate strong and patriotic men and real 
Republicans like Mr. HUMPHREY; and especially do I want 
such men in the Senate when I remember the great questions 
that must be met and solved when the war in Europe closes. 
This is my justification for making these remarks in the hope 
that they may help the people of Washington to place a just 
estimate upon the ability and service of Congressman HUM- 
PHREY and the importance of seeing that he is elected. 

Senator Jones, of Washington, has served with Congressman 
Humepnrey either in the House or Senate ever since Mr. HUM- 
PHREY has been in Congress. He is therefore beter fitted than 
any other man to speak of the work of Congressman HUM- 
PHREY. Two years ago Senator Jones wrote a letter to Mr. J. P. 
Todd, of Seattle, giving Mr. Humpurey’s record in this body, 
I take pleasure in inserting that letter in the Recorp, adding, 
however, that since the time Mr. Jones wrote that letter, some 
two years ago, that Mr. HUMPHREY has voted for the rural 
credits bill, the prohibition amendment to the Constitution, the 
equal suffrage amendment, and many other important measures. 

Mr. Humwprurey has been one of the most active and able 
Members of the House in working for legislation to the end 
that our Nation shall be prepared to defend itself. For several 
years Mr. HUMPHREY has been preaching what we now term 
preparedness. For years he has been insisting that a battle- 
ship squadron should be kept upon the Pacific sufficient to pro- 
tect that coast from attack. Mr. HUNPHREY urges preparedness 
not because he favors war but because he favors peace. He be- 
lieves that for this Nation to be prepared to defend itself from 
unjust attack, and especially from invasion, is the best in- 
surance against the horrors and atrocities of war. 

SENATOR JONES'S STATEMENT IN 8 TO CONGRESSMAN HUMPHREY'S 
ORK. 

My Dear Mr. Topp: Your favor asking me for a statement of 
the record of work done by Congressman HUMPHREY during his 
service in the House at hand. I am pleased to comply with 
this request so far as it is possible to do so, and all the more 
so because of my continued service with him and because of 
our almost general agreement upon the important matters of 
legislation that have come up during the last 12 years. Of 
course, I can not cover everything he has done or been connected 
with. He has taken an active part in so many different matters 
and so many important subjects have been under consideration 
that to cover all would be beyond the scope of this letter. 

No one who has kept track of his record at all will deny the 
fact that he has steadily grown in ability, effectiveness, and in- 
fluence from the time of his entrance into the House. His abil- 
ity, industry, courage, devotion to his constituents, and his high 
integrity are known to his friends and admitted by his op- 
ponents, Having served with him during the 12 years he has 
been in Congress and having cooperated with him unreservedly 
in behalf of the State on those great questions which have been 
up for consideration, I can speak of his work from personal 
knowledge as well as from the record. It is with pleasure that I 
call your attention to some of the most important measures he 
has favored and some of the most important work he has per- 
formed. 

HIS RECORD ON LABOR LEGISLATION, 


Labor: His votes have been uniformly in behalf of American 
labor. He voted for the employers’ liability act and the work- 
men’s compensation bill, which our Democratie friends have 
failed to pass; for requiring materials to be used in the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal to be purchased in the United States; 
for limiting the hours of service for the men working on rail- 
roads; for the various safety-appliance laws in relation to rail- 
roads; for the various eight-hour laws that have been passed; 
for the laws creating the Bureau of Mines, the Children's Bu- 
reau, and the Department of Labor; for a child-labor law for 
the District of Columbia; for the eight-hour law for women in 
the District of Columbia; and for many others of a similar char- 
acter. Surely these mentioned show that his vote and his sym- 
pathy can always be counted upon fer those who toil. ‘This is 


natural. He worked with his hands when a boy and young man. 
He knows what it is to earn his daily bread by manual labor, 
and his sympathy for and interest in labor does not come from a 
theoretical idea of what it means to work, but from actual ex- 
perience. He can be counted on to support every reasonable 
measure for the welfare and protection of labor. 
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\FRIEND OF (WAR ‘VETERANS. 

Pensions: Mr. HUMPHREY has always been an active friend 
of the old soldler. He voted for the age-pension law, the law in- 
creasing the pensions of widows, the law removing the income 
provisions for widows, the Indian veterans’ pension law and 
its increase, and for every bill, public or private, for the relief 
of any soldier. His friendship for the old soldiers, their widows, 
and dependents has not decreased as their ranks have thinned 
and their numbers ‘lessened. He has declared in public ad- 
dresses “that it is a sacred duty of this Nation to pay to every 
soldier who served his country in its hour of need a sufficient 
pension to provide him with the necessities of life, and that the 
Nation should care for the soldier’s widow and orphan.” He 
has also supported every provision of law giving the soldier a 
preference in Government employment, and has protested against 
its violation. 

ELECTION OF SENATORS AND INCOME-TAX AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION, 

He voted at every opportunity for the resolution submitting 
to the people an amendment to the Constitution providing for 
the election of Senators by the direct vote of the people, and he 
also voted for the resolution submitting the income-tax amend- 
ment to the people. 

1 SUPPORTED REFORM MEASURES. 

Regulating trusts and combines: He voted for the Hepburn 
law to prohibit rebates and discriminations by the railroads, 
probably the most important antitrust legislation that has gone 
upon the statute books since the passage of the Sherman anti- 
trust law. He voted for the law enlarging the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by giving it, among other 
powers, the right to ascertain and fix reasonable rates; to sus- 
pend proposed rates until their reasonableness could be deter- 
mined; the right to fix through rates on rail and water lines; 
the right to enforce terminal connections between rail and water 
lines; and the right to divest railroads of control and ownership 
over water lines that might be competitive. He voted for the 
law providing for the physical valuation of railroad, telephone, 
-and telegraph lines, for the law prohibiting the giving of passes, 
and for many other acts tending to control trusts and prevent 
monopoly. including the act prohibiting corporations from mak- 
ing contributiors to campaign funds. 

He also voted for the laws requiring publicity of campaign 
contributions, both before and after elections. 

POSTAL ‘SERVICE. 

He was one of the first men in Congress to make a speech in 
favor of the Postal Savings Bank System, and did effective 
work for the passage of the present law. He favored and voted 
for the present ‘Parcel Post System. 

AGGRESSIVE FOR PURE-FOOD LAW. 

Health and morals; He worked and voted for the present 
meat-inspection law and for the pure-food law. He was espe- 
cially aggressive in his work for the pure-food law, contending 
that it was and is one of the most important statutes that 
Congress ever enacted, and that it vitally affects the welfare 
of the entire people. He worked and voted for ‘the “ white- 
Slave law ” prohibiting the transportation of women for immoral 
purposes, and for the law prohibiting the importation of opium 
into this country for other than medicinal purposes, 

ALASKA. 

He has always been an aggressive and influential friend of 
Alaska. He fought for the act giving her a Delegate in Con- 
gress and helped to pass the law giving her a Territorial form 
of government. He drew, himself, and had passed the present 


States not only to do this, but that it is its duty to use the canal 
to bring about effective competition between the transcontinen- 
tal railroads and the ships that pass through ‘the ‘canal in-order 
to lower the freight rates between the two coasts for the benefit 
of the entire people of the country. He voted to have the canal 
constructed upon the present plan and vigorously opposed a 
“sea-level ” canal. 

We unhesitatingly approved the prompt, active, wise, and 
statesmanlike steps taken by President Roosevelt to promote the 
world’s progress by acquiring the territory through which this 
canal could be constructed, and we will both oppose to the limit 
any action that will reflect upon him or compel the American 
people to pay blackmail money for doing that which was so nec 
essary to the success of an undertaking primarily in the interest 
of all the nutions of the earth. 

BOUGHT AGAINST THE TOLLS REPEAL. 


No man in Congress was more active or vigorous in the fight 
in favor of the law giving American ships in the coastwise trade 
the right to pass through the canal without the payment of tolls 
than Mr. HUMPHREY. WIIIA C. Apamson, chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, says that no 
man in Congress did more to pass that act than he. As you 
know, he has been equally active and energetic in his opposition 
to the repeal of that law. He has denounced this proposed re- 
peal us a cowardly and un-American surrender to Great Britain 
and to the transcontinental railroads, 

His speech in the House is regarded by both Democrats and 
Republicans as one of the strongest made on this question. He 
pointed out especially the great injury that such action would 
bring to the State of Washington, and declared that if the pres- 
ent law is repealed it will take with it the great benefits that the 
canal ‘would bring to the State of Washington and give them to 
British Columbia, and that it would be better if the canal had 
not been built. He is of the opinion, however, that the repeal of 
the present act will not end the fight, but that Congress will 
again enact a law reasserting our sovereignty in our own canal 
and bring about competition between the steamship lines and 
the transcontinental railways as soon as the people have had an 
opportunity to express their will at the polls upon this propo- 
sition. 

5 ALWAYS A PROTECTIONIST. 

Tariff: He has always been a protectionist. He has always 
believed that free trade means industrial ruin to the country 
and has always contended that our labor should be protected 
from the cheap pauper labor of the rest of the world. He has 
often declared that “ this Nation can not prosper if it gives its 
work and its wages to foreign labor.” 

MEXICO. 


He was one of the:first public men to criticize the attitude of 
the administration toward Mexico. Speaking at Indianapolis 
on the 12th day of last February, he declared ‘that while the 
administration was preaching peace their attitude and actions 
were daily bringing the country nearer war. He declared its 
policy at that time to be weak, vacillating, and blundering. Was 
he not correct? 

ATTENTIVE TO IHOME INTERESTS. 

Local matters: I think you know and everyone should know 
that no constituent, however poor or humble, however promi- 
nent or influential, has ever written to Mr. HUMPHREY that he 
did not receive a prompt reply and prompt attention to his 
request. During his entire service all these many matters 
have received his personal attention, and he has performed 
his heavy task ungrudgingly, feeling that it was his duty to 


game law. As a member of the Committees on the do 80 


Merchant Marine and Fisheries and of Rivers and Harbors he 
has been able to do much to protect the great fishing industry 
of Alaska and for the improvement.of her harbors. His speech 
for the recent Alaska railroad bill was conceded to be one of 
the most effective and convincing delivered upon this subject. 
It contains a remarkable amount of definite information regard- 
ing that Territory. 
House had a greater infiuence than he in overcoming opposition 
to the measure appropriating $35,000,000 for the building of a 
railroad in Alaska by the Government. He is one of the best 
and most influential friends Alaska has in Congress to-day, and 
his retirement would be à loss to Alaska that can not be over- 
estimated. > 
PANAMA CANAL. 

Mr. HUMPHREY has always fought and worked for the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal or a canal across the Isthmus. 
As it is bullt on and eutirely within American territory by the 
American people, and as the American people will pay for it, 
operate it, maintain It, and defend it, he believes that this Gov- 
ernment has the right to control it and to use it with its own 
ships as it pleases. He believes that it is the right of the United 


I doubt if any individual Member of the 


His State and his district have had -his best service. The 
expenditures made in the State of Washington by the National 
Government, ‘through legislation of »which he has had charge 
in the House, has amounted to many millions of dollars. Of 
the many appropriations which have been granted for needed 
improvements during ‘his service and mine, and which have 
had his most earnest and efficient attention, I will mention the 


following: 
Dry dock ean 2 EERIE LEE COM a TS PE EN EE 4 200 
ock at T i 

Fortifications on Puge t Sound________ 4, 000, 000 
For public buildings at tellin ‘am, Everett, Seatt Seattle, Norti North 

Yakima, Olympia, Walla Walla, and 3 over 1. 000, 000 
For river harbor improvements in the State 15, 000, 000 
For submarines ~~ DERESE nes, 300 


Many others could be named, but these are sufficient to show 
the effectiveness of his work in behalf of local interests. They 
are the and :most important, although I want to say 
that it is not always the largest and most important that 
ealls for the most work and attention. This consideration of 
local interests has been secured without in any way compromis- 
ing his opinions or his independence of action. He succeeded me 
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on the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and during the last 
six years has had practical charge of legislation in the House 
involving an expenditure in our State for public improvements 
of practically $25,000,000. 

MAN OF POLITICAL INDEPENDENCE. 

His political independence: He had the courage to foilow his 
judgment, even against his own party. When the bill for the 
admission of New Mexico and Arizona as one State was before 
Congress both President Roosevelt and Speaker Cannon per- 
sonally asked him to vote for it. He did not believe it was fair 
to the Southwest, and spoke and voted against it. He was 
strongly urged by President Taft to vote for the reciprocity bill, 
but he did not think it was fair to the Northwest or to the State 
of Washington, and voted against it because of his own con- 
victions. These instances show that he possesses the courage 
of his convictions, which is perhaps the most valuable of all 
traits in a public man. While he is a partisan, he refuses to 
follow his party when its action does not meet with his convic- 


tions of duty. 
POSITION IN THE HOUSE. 

Mr. HUMPHREY is now one of the recognized leaders of the 
House of Representatives. He is the oldest man in continuous 
service from the Pacific coast. Speaker CLaxk once said: 

Wisdom dictates that men who have proved that Prince Bog of service 
should be kept in Congress, and the value of their increases in 
exact proportion to the length of service. 

Mr. HUMPHREY is an illustration of the truth of that state- 
ment. His influence is constantly Increasing, and he has grown 
more rapidly during this and the last Congress than ever be- 
fore. He now has a national reputation and is everywhere re- 
garded as an authority upon the questions of the tariff, rivers 
and harbors, merchant marine and fisheries, and the Panama 
Canal. His speeches in the House this session have been most 
widely circulated and most frequently commented upon. He has 
taken first rank among the debaters of the House. More than 
75,000 copies of his speech at Indianapolis have been printed and 
circulated in various portions of the country. 

IMPORTANCE OF HIS REELECTON, 


Much complaint has been made heretofore of the influence 
of Members from the East, both in the House and the Senate. 
This influence has come from the very fact which Mr. Hun- 
PHREY’s position emphasizes. The East has kept its Members 
continuously in the House and the Senate, and in this way they 
have very naturally risen to positions of power and influence in 
both bodies. This power and influence will come to the West if 
it will but learn the lesson of experience and keep its active, 
energetic Members in Congress. 

Mere differences of opinion on matters of minor importance 
can not justify retiring a Member of long experience, which give 
him a power and influence for good on behaif of his constituents 
which it would take a new man, however able and industrious, 
years to attain. 

I do not desire to interfere improperly in the selection of a 
candidate by the Republican voters of Mr. HUMPHREY'S district, 
but I believe that it is my duty as a citizen of the State of Wash- 
ington to call attention to the importance of his renomination 
and election, not only to the people of his own district but to the 
people of the entire State, and then, of course, they will decide 
what is best for them to do. 

BIG QUESTIONS LOOMING. 


No man can foresee when our trouble with Mexico will end. 
The Panama Canal question is one of vital and far-reaching im- 
portance and will not be settled at this session, no matter what 
our action may be. The industrial conditions of the country are 
very bad and call for immediate and wise changes in our tariff 
policies. 

Alaska must have many additional laws passed if she is to 
develop as she should. If there has ever been a time during the 
past 25 years when it was important to keep in Congress men of 
ability, experience, and influence, it is now. Mr. Humpnrey’s 
influence and standing, great as it now is, will constantly in- 
crease, and his usefulness will be greater in the next Congress 
than in this. The people of the State of Washington have been 
educating and training him during the past 12 years for the 
duties of Congress. 

He has not neglected his opportunities, and his defeat now 
would be a public calamity to the entire Pacific coast. When 


he is better fitted than ever before to perform the duties of his 
office, when he is in a position to be of greater influence than 
ever before, when his services are more urgently needed than 
ever before, what could justify his retirement? Surely Seattle, 
with all her needs and with her local pride and local spirit, will 
not retire him from a position that is of such tremendous impor- 
tance to her and her development, 
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When Congressman from the entire State and from a large dis- 
trict, though living in Seattle, Mr. HUMPHREY represented fully 
and impartially all sections of the State and his district. 


HIS LEONG RECORD SATISFACTORY. 


Criticism: Mr. HUMPHREY, like all men that have been in 
public life during the last 10 years, has been criticized by some 
as too radical, by others as being too conservative. In the light 
of to-day, those who criticize him for favoring the postal sayings 
bank and the parcel post and various labor legislation will admit 
that he was right. Asa follower and admirer of Col. Roosevelt, 
I believe that if you will study Mr. HUMPHREY'S record during 
the last 12 years you will find little to criticize. I doubt if you 
would to-day say he voted wrong upon a single question. 

What higher praise than this can be given his courage and 
judgment? He, as you are aware, has enjoyed in a high degree 
the confidence of Col. Roosevelt. The colonel, in a letter written 
to him for publication, September 30, 1910, said: 

You always had in view the interests of the whole American people, 
and — those interests you stood in a straightforward and progressive 

In one of his speeches, Mr. Roosevelt said: 

The man who has the 
— ee nae the power to act is to be Judged not by his words 

Judged by that standard, I feel certain that there is little in 
the record of Mr. Huarpnrey that you or any other Progressive 
or other Republican will condemn, and certainly there is much 
to meet your sincere approval and admiration. With very kind- 
est regards, and trusting I have adequately complied with your 
request, I am, 

Yours, sincerely, 


W. L. Jones. 


Child-Labor Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE BLACK, 


OF TEXAS, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 23, 1916. 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, I wish to discuss briefly the Keat- 
ing child-labor bill, which passed the House of Representatives 
at this session of Congress and then went to the Senate, where I 
understand it has been amended in some particulars, but has 
not passed that legislative body thus far. One thing seems 
certain, however, and that is that if it does become a law it will 
be different from the bill which passed the House of Representa- 
tives, and against which I cast my vote when the bill was up 
for passage. In discussing this bill it is proper that I should 
state in this connection that Texas, which I have the honor to 
represent in part, already has a better child-labor law than is 
ras nr n this measure. And I am truly glad that it has 
such a law. 


TEXAS CHILD-LABOR LAW. 
(Revised Statutes.) 

Any person or any agent or any employee of any person, firm, or - 
corporation who shalt hereafter employ any child under the 3 of 15 
years to labor in or about any manufacturing or other establishment 

machinery, or about the machinery in any mill or fac- 
tory, or in any distillery, wery, or to labor in any capacity 
manufacture of goods for immora id cen or where their health may 


be sca ne or morals debased, 
orderly house, bawdy house, or 2 
child, shall permit him or to go to 
deemed gullty of a misdemeanor, 8 conviction shall be fined not 
ea 


less than $50 nor more than 5200, ch day the provisions of this 
act are violated shall constitute a separate offense. 


It is also proper that I state that at least 44 out of the 48 
States of the Union have already adopted child-labor laws of 
their own, suitable to their own local needs and conditions, and 
do not need and ought not to have the interference of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

My vote against this bill was on principle and because of two 
reasons, both of which I think are vital objections to it: 

First. Because I do not believe that Congress has any cousti- 
tutional right to pass such a bill. 

Second. Even if it be admitted that the law would be consti- 
tutional, it is an interference by the Federal Government with 
the rights of the States to regulate their own internal affairs 
and local conditions, and for that reason ought not to pass. 

CONSTITUTIONAL OBJECTION. 

I fully realize that there is a growing disposition in the 
United States in some quarters to regard the Constitution as 
an instrument of little value and small worth, and men of the 
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Roosevelt type are perfectly to brush it aside and hold 
it a “ worthless scrap of paper,” but I do not subscribe to that 
doctrine, I still believe that England's t commoner, Wil- 
liam E. Gladstone, was right when he said of our Constitution 


that— 

It is the most wonderful work ever struck off at a given time by the 
brain and purpose of man, 

Besides that, every Member of Congress must take the fol- 
lowing oath when he assumes the duties of his office: 

I do solemnly swear that I will support and defend the Constitution 
of the United States Spainnt all enemies, foreign and domestic, and 
that 1 will bear true faith and allegiance to the same 

And so forth. 

Therefore, having taken that oath of office, I will certainly 
observe it to the best of my ability, and will not vote to pass 
any law which I believe to be contrary to that Constitution 
which I have sworn to uphold. 

Judge Cooley, the author of the great work on Constitutional 
Limitations, has very correctly said: 


force the most imperative eee any person can assume. A busi- 
ness agent who would deal in that manner with his principal's business 
would treated as unworthy; a witness in court who would treat his 
outh thus lightly and affirm things concerning which he was in doubt 
would be held a er 

Now, this so-called child-labor bill is not by any means a 
new measure. It has been before several previous sessions of 
Congress, In the Fifty-ninth Congress a similar measure was 
referred to the Judiciary Committee for a report on its con- 
stitutionality, and on that committee were such eminent law- 
yers as Judge Jenkins, of Wisconsin; Judge Birdsale, of Iowa; 
Judge PARKER, of New Jersey; Mr. Littlefield, of Maine; and 
Judge De Armond, of Missouri, and they reported back to Con- 
gress unanimously that it was their opinion that the measure 
was unconstitutional. 

Let me read you the concluding part of that report, written 
by Judge Jenkins, chairman of the committee. He said: 

In fact, it is not a debatable question; it would be a reflection upon 
the intelligence of Congress to so legislate; it would be casting an 
unwelcome burden upon the Supreme Court to so legislate. The agita- 
tion of such legislation produces an uneasy feeling among the people 
and confuses the average mind as to the power of Con and the 
power of the States. The lives, health, and 8 of the women and 
children engaged in labor is exclusively within the power of the States 
originally, and always belong to the States, and was not surrendered 
by them to Congress. The assertion of such pores by Con would 
destroy every vestige of State authority, obliterate State lines, nullify 
the great work of the framers of the Constitution, and leave the 
State governments mere matters of form, devoid of power, and ought 
to more than satisfy the fondest dreams of those favoring centraliza- 
tion of power. 

That is not my language; it is the language of a great lawyer 
in presenting a unanimous report from the Judiciary Committee 
of the Congress of the United States. Now, on what ground do 
the proponents of this measure claim that it is constitutional? 
They are depending on the doubtful proposition that it is con- 
stitutional under the interstate-commerce clause. Most of you 
gentlemen, of course, recall that the Constitution of the United 
States gives Congress the power “to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations and among the several States and among the 
Indian Tribes.” This bill seeks to pass rules and regulations 
under which goods shall be manufactured in the several States, 
But the Supreme Court of the United States has held that Con- 
gress has no jurisdiction over manufacturing in the several 
States. (See Kidd v. Pearson, 128 U. S., 21.) Also, that com- 
merce does not begin until manufacture is complete. Articles 
can not be considered in interstate commerce until they start 
on their journey to another State. (Coe v. Erral, 116 U. S., 
517.) 

Congress can only exercise jurisdiction over articles after 
they become a part of interstate commerce, and any effort in 
any way to control them or their production prior to that time 
is just as unconstitutional as would be efforts to control their 
distribution after they had been delivered to the consignee and 
the original packages broken. I affirm, as a proposition which 
I believe to be absolutely sound, that if an article be sound 
and free from fraud or adulteration when it leaves the manu- 
facturer and when it enters commerce, that Congress has no 
power to forbid it the privileges of interstate commerce. 

I also affirm that the Constitution of the United States can 
not be “stretched out“ so as to give Congress the power to 
declare rules and regulations under which that sound and whole- 
some article of commerce shall be manufactured or produced. 
Let me read you a paragraph from Watson on the Constitution, 
published in 1910: 


Closely akin to the question of A manufacturing is the ques- 
tion whether bray aj can forbid the handling of a commodity, by u 
carrier of interstate commerce, which was manufactured in a State, for 
instance, by women and children under a certain age, as has recent! 

been maintained. ‘This question is of far-reaching effect. and if such 
power exists in Congress it would result in the most complete invasion 
of the sovereignty of the States by the General Government which 
has ever been accomplished by the General Government * * *. 
But there Is no power in Congress to control the manufacture of goods 


It would be an easy matter to prolong this discussion by ciling ; 


other Supreme Court decisions and authors on constitutional 
law denying the authority of Congress under the interstate 
commerce clause of the Constitution to take this indirect 
method of saying to the individual States how they shall con- 
duct their internal affairs and domestic policies. But I do not 
want to prolong my argument on this phase of the matter. 
Of course, if the bill does finally become a law, it will fall 
to the duty of the Supreme Court to pass final judgment on 
this important and far-reaching question. And even if it should 
be admitted that the bill is constitutional—which I do not for 
a moment believe—then I would still oppose it because it 
violates the rights of the States to control their own internal 
affairs and matters of domestic policy. 
DEMOCRATIC DOCTRINE OF STATE RIGHTS INVOLVED, 


The bill deals with the age and hours of labor of persons and 
not with the rules and regulations for interstate commerce. If 
44 States of the Union have already undertaken the task of deal- 
ing with the problem of child labor within their own borders, 
then why should the Congress of the United States try to in- 
terfere under the pretext of regulating interstate commerce? 
That the Jaws in the several States differ in their provisions is 
but the greater reason why they should be let alone. Each 
State is attempting to meet the requirements peculiar to the 
condition and needs of its own people. Is it not fair to presume 
that the legislatures of the several States, elected by the voters 
of those States and directly responsible to them, are more com- 
petent to judge as to the needs of that State than is Congress, 
far removed from the people to be affected, and with only a few 
members who have any first-hand information as to the peculiar 
needs of each State? 

If the Supreme Court of the United States should hold this 
law constitutional, then it would clearly be within the power 
of Congress to say to the farmers of the South under what con- 
ditions they will be permitted to produce every bale of cotton 
which enters into interstate commerce, and that would include 
nearly all that is raised in Texas, because we have as yet very 
fey cotton factories to consume our product there at home. 
If this law is constitutional, then Congress can pass laws de- 
manding that not a pound of this cotton should be picked by 
boys under 16 years of age, and other regulations of that kind, 
which might not be suitable to the needs and wishes of the peo- 
ple. Do not you think that the people of Texas are more able 
to regulate these matters for themselyes than to have Con- 
gressmen from Massachusetts, Vermont, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania to do it for them? I do. If Texas is incapable and 
incompetent to deal with her own labor problems, then she is 
unworthy to have any State government at all. But she is able 
to do it, and has done it, and does not need any outside inter- 
ference from any source. And the same thing might be truly 
said of the other 43 States who have legislated on this subject 
for themselves, Š 

During the debate in Congress the following colloquy took 
place between Mr. Apamson, of Georgia, and Mr. Wenn, of 
North Carolina: 


Mr. Apamsox. Will the gentleman yicld for a question? 

Mr, WEBB. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apamson. I desire to ask the gentleman if the same rule of 
reasoning com not preyent boys from raising cotton and working in 

e fields 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, yes; if this bill is constitutional, Congress can prot 
that no cotton picked in whole or in part by a child under 14 or 16 

ears of age shall be shipped in interstate commerce, just as the arbi- 

y will of Congress may dictate. 

Mr. ADAMSON. And on the same line of argument you could prohibit 
all children from working and make yagabonds of all the coming 
generation? 

Mr. Wenn. Yes. If this bill is constitutional there are no more 
rights left to the States at all, if Congress wants to take them away. 
You can regulate everything, and there is no use hereafter in under- 
taking to have a constitutional amendment for suffrage, divorce, or 
anything else. As Rousseau says, whenever you arrogate to one 
central government all the powers concerning the purely domestic and 
internal affairs of the people, which have always been left and are 
still left to the States to administer, then our Government will fall of 
its own weight. There have been other 5 besides ours, but 
there never been a republic balanced like ours, with dual State 


and Federal sovereignty—the sovereignty of the Federal Government 
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within its sphere and the sovereignty of a State governments wham 
their spheres. The sovereignty of State vernment has alwa. 
been recognized to have the control of all conditions which affect 
morals and health of the people. 

Mr. Apamson, who asked the questions, is chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce; and Mr. Wess, who an- 
swered the questions, is chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
and both of them voted exactly as I did on this bill. 

Also, such Democrats as Majority Leader CLAUDE KITCHIN ; 
Chairman Lever, of the Committee on Agriculture; Chairman 
Crank, of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds; 
Chairman Huurhnxxs, of the Committee on Flood Control; Mr. 
Pov, ranking Democratic member of the Rules Committee ; 
Hon. Rurvus Harpy, ranking Democratic member of the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine; Hon. Davm Frintey, ranking Demo- 
cratic member of the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, all took the same view that I did of this matter and 
voted against the measure. 


FEDERAL INSPECTORS, 


Now, the question naturally arises in the mind of the inquirer, 
If this so-called child-Iabor bill becomes a law, how will it be 
enforced? 

Well, the bill itself provides that it shall be enforced by Fed- 
eral inspectors who shall visit the different factories, mines, 
and manufacturing establishments of the United States. 
There are 299,000 manufacturing establishments throughout 
the United States, and it is a very simple matter for you to 
see that it will take a horde of Federal inspectors to visit and 
supervise these establishments. Already these 299,000 manu- 
facturing establishments are supervised and looked after by 
the State axthorities of the 44 States which have enacted child- 
labor laws, and what is the sense of duplicating this expense 
by having a horde of Federal officeholders to do what the 
States are already doing for themselves? We hear a great deal 
of complaint these days about the increasing expenses of the 
Federal Government, and very properly so. There is no doubt 
but that the expenses of the Government are going up by leaps 
and bounds, and the reason for it is very plain to every man 
who has studied the question at all. The Federal Government 
is duplicating in numerous instances what the States are 
already doing themselves. Of course, naturally, as our popu- 
lation increases the expenses of the Federal Gove; iment also 
increase, but the ratio of this increase of expense has been 
out of all proportion to the increase in population, and it is get- 
ting high time that the people were giving serious considera- 
tion to the question, Why is it so? and giving their support 
to Members of Congress who make a serious effort to reduce 
these unnccessary expenses. 

CONCLUSION. 


I could prolong this discussion to a much greater length by 
discussing what I conceive to be the correct province of the 
Federal Government and the reserved powers of the States, 
but I do not wish to make this statement too long. 

If I know my own heart and human sympathies, I want to see 
every boy and girl in this broad land of ours grow up and make 
n fine useful man and woman, and I am perfectly willing that 
anyone shall make the closest kind of an investigation into my 
private life with a view of determining what interest I have 
always taken in matters of this kind. If Texas did not already 
have a good child-labor law, I would be one of many citizens 
to join in a demand that our legislature enact one. But they 
have already done it. I yield to no man in my desire to help 
the laboring man benefit his condition and improve his economic 
Situation. 

I am proud of the fact that I have been one of those who 
labored with my own hands, working in the cotton fields, of 
bearing brick, and numerous other kinds of labor. I think I 
know how to appreciate the laboring man’s point of view, but 
I do not believe it is necessary for us te surrender our funda- 
mental principles of government to accomplish the results which 


we seek to obtain. To do so would be a foolish and short- |- 


sighted policy, and in the end would in all probabil'ty prove a 
boomerang to the interest of the laboring man himself. Already 
some of our large corporations are clamoring for Federal incor- 
poration laws in order that they may escape State control and be 
under a centralized system, which would make it easier for them 
to secure special concessions. Organized labor has done remark- 
ably well in the last 20 years in securing its rights under State 
control, and in my opinion it would be an act of “ looking 
backward” and very dangerous in its ultimate consequences 
to repudiate the time-honored doetrine of State control in these 
matters and turn them over to the control of the Federal 
Government. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, holding firmly to these views, I have 
cast my vote against the bill. 


The Patriotic Aliens Anxious to Serve the Conntry. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ISAAC SIEGEL, 


OP NEW YORK, 
IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 26, 1916. 


Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, unanimously this measure, ap- 
propriating the largest sum of money in a bill of this kind that 
has ever been presented to us in a time of peace, is being passed 
to-day because we all realize that a crisis confronts the Nation. 
It means an expenditure of over $182,000,000, and the increases 
for the National Guard and Regulars adopted yesterday by the 
House are as follows: 

INCREASES ADOPTED. 

1. Horses for Cavalry and other departments, $3,000,000. 
Total appropriation as increased, $8,800,000, Chairman Hay in- 
formed the House that the War Department has recently con- 
tracted for 68,000 horses and mules, 

2. Medical Department and sanitation, $1,000,000; total ap- 
propriation, $2,000,000. x 
3. Engineer Department, $500,000; total appropriation, 81, 

000,000. 

4. Ordnance stores, ammunition, $2,000,000; 
$4,500,000. 

5; 5 of arms, $3,000,000; total appropriation as in- 
creased, $5,000, 

A o wee erat supplies, $3,000,000; total allowed, $6,- 

7. Machine guns for Regulars, $1,960,000 ; total appropriation, 
$3,360,000. 

8. Machine guus for militia, new item of $2,000,000. 

9. Armored motor cars, $150,000; total allowed, $300,000. 

10. Field artillery, militia, $5,000,000; total of increased appro- 
priation, $8,000,000. 

11. Ammunition for field artillery for militia, $5,000,000; 
total of increased appropriation, $8,000,000. 

12. Military training camps for civilians, $1,500,000 ; total ap- 
propriation, $2,000,000. 

History is now being made. The next few days will tell the 
tale whether we are to be plunged Into a bloody conflict that 
we haye not sought. It will be to our everlasting credit that we 
have not been the aggressors. ‘Time will record the incontro- 
vertible fact that this country has done nothing except to exer- 
cise those rights which every Government is bound to do in 
behalf of its citizens. Every obligation that both the moral and 
international Jaw required us to keep with our southern neigh- 
bor has been most faithfully kept by us. It appears, however, 
that we are destined to enter into a struggle that must be char- 
acterized in a phrase that William H. Seward used, namely, 
“ irrepressible conflict.” 

We have heard much in recent months in parts of the press 
and from some eminent gentlemen who love to tell us how far 
back their ancestors first commenced to arrive here that the 
immigrants or their sons would not do their duty to this country 
in its hour of need. 

The following article frem the Baltimore American, which I 
quote in full, is an emphatic and complete refutation of such 
assertions : 


THE PATRIOTIC ALIENS—-THEY ARE ANXIOUS TO SERVE ON TIHE MEXICAN 
BORDER— SOME SPEAK ONLY BROKEN ENGLISH. 


Aliens, and those whose its are foreign born, apparently are as 
anxious to serve on the Mexican border as real Americans, if the records 
of the recrulting offices at both the Fourth and the Fifth Sees, 

land National Guard, can ged from. Since President z 
son’s call for State guard mobiliza Jet a week ago the majori ty of 
the recruits to the local regiments are either those who have adopted the 
wie States as their country or those whose parents came from the 
old country. 

A noticeable feature is that in many cases the officers have had to 
assist some of the applicants in becoming Sree of the United States. 
Possibly those of either Russian. ere and English descent 
are in hee cues In the Fourth Regiment alone there are more 
than 1 who were among the first to rally to the call to colors. 

ts speak en English. 


total allowed, 


Some of the recruits 


The New York Times, referring to the same fact, contained 
the following yesterday : 
FEW NATIVE AMERICANS—RESPONSS IN BALTIMORE TO GUARD CALE IS FROM 
THE FOREIGN BORN. 
[Special to the New York Times.] 
BALTIMORE, June 2}. 


Of the recruits received in the two Maryland regiments in — nape 
olficers in 
to assist 


only about half are native Americans, according to eati 
charge. In many cases the officers say that they have ba 
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the new men personally in their first steps toward becoming citizens of 
the United States, Many others are sons of foreign-born parents. 

Of the recruits of foreign blood those of Russian descent are in the 
majority, with Germans and Englishmen following in the order named, 
There is also a fair sprinkling of Italians among them. Many members 
of the Maryland Militia are of German descent. 

In a statement to-day Col. Washington Bowie, jr., said he hoped native 
Americans in Baltimore would do their duty. “We want Americans 
who are accustomed to responsibility. The fact that somebody loves 
them is the very reason why they are necded.” ‘ 

An incident showing the intense enthusiasm of the Italian 
immigrant to serve our country at the present time is so aptly 
depicted in the Washington Herald and so expressive of the 
patriotic spirit that actuates the man who comes here from 
Europe that I deem it of sufficient interest to read it in full: 

MARCO, HE GRABBA DA CITIZENSITIP TO MAKA BEEG FIGHT IN MEXICO. 

Marco Pica, late of Naples Bay, Italy, stood, hat in hand, outside 
the recruiting station at 1225 Pennsylvania Avenue yesterday, and ran 
stubby fingers NEn S a shock of curly black bair, 

A khaki-clad militiaman, whose hat was adorned with the blue cord 


of the infantry, approached him. 
„Better enlist, old man,” the khaki-clad one sald. “Big time down 


Ma red. 

“I guess I go,” he said finally. Lika da fight. Lika da Estados 
Unidos. No iika da Mexico. Mexico no 3 —1 guess I go.” 

And he squared his shoulders and marched up to the recrui desk. 

“One more,” said the militiaman to himself, but he spoke too soon. 
For when the recruiting officer inside questioned Marco he found he 
was not a citizen of the United States. 

It was hard work makina the Neapolitan understand why he couldn’t 
be 3 Ile thought there 


him, but that none save citizens of the United States could be accepted. 

Marco's face fell—but not for long. “I fix dat,“ he declared. “TI 
fix—you wait.” And out he went, almost on a run. 

That was yesterday morning. 

Yesterday evening about dusk a radiant Marco strode back into the 
recruiting station and handed the officer a bulky, important-looking 
paper. The officer looked it over and then whistled, 

“Tl be durned,“ he murmured. ‘ He's taken out his first citizenship 
papers.” 

And so Marco will get to“ maka da fight” after all. 

From all over the land comes the news that the boys are 
responding to the President's call, and that they are speeding 
toward the border to protect the lives, property, and homes of 
our citizens residing in those States which face the border along 
our southern territory. 

A small poem tells how the mothers and fathers are nobly 
encouraging their sons to do their duty to our flag and country. 
It is entitled— 

TO ARMS! 
The call to arms has sounded, 
And the echo of the cry 
Is answered by God's country, 
As our soldier boys go by. 
Our flag floats proudly o'er them; 
5 the emblem of the free ; 
‘Tis the flag our fathers fought for 
On the land and on the sea. 
A mother’s heart goes with them 
As they proudly march away ; 
A mother’s prayer goes with them 
In the thickest of the fray. 
God's blessing rests upon them, 
Upon each and every one, 
On every mother’s darling, 
And on every father’s son. 
Zola J. Mercer. 


Two Patriotic Resolutions. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JAMES A. FREAR, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


4 Wednesday, June 28, 1916. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I submit herewith a resolution 
from Ripon, Wis., letter of acknowledgment, and a few words 
on the Hay resolution drafting the National Guard into foreign 
service: 

Resolution unanimously adopted at a public meeting of the citizens of 


Ripon, Wis., and approved by the city council and other public bodies 
of that city. 


Whereas an appropriation of $75,000 for the erection of a Federal 
„building at Ripon, Wis., has been made by the National Congress; and 

Whereas the people of this community heartily believe in and approve 
of a policy of adequate national preparedness; and 


Whereas we believe that private and local gain and enhancement should 
always be subservient to the common good: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the citizens of Ripon, whose sons enlisted in Company 
D, Wisconsin National Guard, are now encamped at Camp Douglas in 
response to the summons of President Wilson; whose boys of other days 
were among the first to answer the call of their country in the Spanish 
and Civil Wars; whose patriotism and loyalty has ever been aboundin: 
and unstinted ; with the tearful farewells of mothers, wives, sisters, anc 
sweethearts of soldiers fresh in their 5 with the echoes of tho 
8 of the Grand Army of the Republic in State encampment 
assembled still lingering in their ears, earnestly request their epre- 
sentatives in Congress to immediately introduce and strive to secure 

e passage of an act diverting the appropriation made for a Federal 
building in Ripon from its orlginal purpose and applying it specifically 
to the equipment of the National Army, preferably in the perfection of 
the aviation service. 


I also insert the letter of transmittal and my answer thereto: 


Rirox, WIS., June 25, 1916. 
Hon. JAMES A. FREAR, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sim: I have for a long time viewed with enthusiastic approval 
your fight on the “pork barrel" in Congress, and with considerable 
ae ne that a Wisconsin man had courage enough to stand up 
or the r 8 
Knowing your convictions upon this matter, therefore, I am sure 
that you can not fail to be interested in the almost unprecedented action 
taken by the citizens of Ripon, as outlined in a set of resolutions which 
were CECAIR and signed almost unanimously by the citizens and tax- 
payers here. 
ese resolutions, signed as above, and approved by unanimous action 
of the common coun and of the Commercial Club, have been tele- 
aphed and mailed to GEA peer REILLY, as representing this dis- 
ict, and copies also forwarded to Senators LA FOLLETTE and HUSTING, 
I trust that you will use what influence you have to see that the mat- 
ter comes up for action, for the maximum good of an action of this 
kind is not in the money itself but in the example its sets. 
Very truly, yours, 
W. E. HAZELTINE, 


Secretary and Treasurer, 


JUNE 27, 1916. 
Mr. W. E. HAZELTIXE, 
Care Ripon Light & Water Co., Ripon, Wis. 

My Dran Mr. HAZELTINE: I am in receipt of your letter of June 25 
inclosing copy of resolutions passed by citizens of 9, 5 75 urging that the 
$75,000 appropriation for Ripon's public building turned into the 
common-defense fund. 

I am gratetul, indeed, for this expression of sentiment from Wisconsin 
on the importance of the public defense as compared with local pride. 
It is hard to understand how a Congress made up, as it is, of honest 
Representatives from all over the country will consent to wasteful and 
extravagant “ pork-barrel” appropriations largely for local interests, 
which in the case of the pending river and harbor bill reached $43,000,- 

, and in the case of the 8008 5 land-reclamation project passed 
by the House reached over $50,000,000. A public building bill, wastefnl 
and extravagant in character, is also about to be introduced in the 
House, according to aN to 

Your resolution is t mar and it reinforces opponents of waste and 
local expenditures who believe that at this time in the country’s his- 
tory we should curtail needless waste and extravagance. It is fitting 
that the resolution should come from Ripon, the birthplace of a great 

olitical party that has given to the country many of our atest men. 
thank you for your letter and the resolution, which will be filed in 
the House, and I desire to express appreciation for your own good words 


' personally. 


Very sincerely, yours, James A, FREAR. 


Mr. Speaker, the foregoing resolution is opportune, and I have 
inserted it in the Recorp with my letter of response. I desire 
to add a few words that have a bearing on the same general sub- 
ject and on another resolution. 

Monday the House passed a military bill carrying $180,000,000, 
larger by many millions than any bill ever before introduced 
for that purpose in the National Congress. During the same 
closing hours of House debate the Senate defeated a provision 
passed by the House last Friday. The Hay resolution before 
the Senate permitted the President to draft the National Guard 
into the Regular service and, if need be, send such troops into 
Mexico, and we coupled with the provision a $1,000,000 appro- 
priation, to be used by the Secretary of War in caring for needy 
dependents of National Guardsmen thus suddenly called away 
from their families and business occupation. Men from Ripon 
and from hundreds of other cities throughout the country are 
among those summoned. 

Amid orations on patriotism and the high qualities that ought 
to animate the citizen soldier, irrespective of claims of de- 
pendents, and during the same time we were passing a military 
bill for $180,000,000, the Senate struck out of our resolution 
the clause giving $1,000,000 to dependents of men we are send- 
ing to the front and provided that such men, some of whom are 
now down on the Mexican border, can resign from the guard 
and escape military service if able to make suitable showing 
of families depending upon them. 

That resolution came back to the House accompanied by 
speeches of statesmen who publicly declared the soldiers of this 
country do not need manicurists or chiropodists to accompany 
them to the front. Such sentiments expressed In the highest 
parliamentary body of the country have no place at this time or 
any time. Neither will the country be deceived over the affected 
superior motives ascribed by men in this Chamber or any other 
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chamber for voting against a proposal to aid dependents of 
National Guardsmen. 

We have no right to express the contempt that every right- 
minded citizen must have for such utterances, because we are 
prevented by parliamentary prohibition. We can not analyze 
the character of men who believe such things and who gratu- 
tiously insult the men we have drafted into service, because by 
so doing, a breach of parliamentary rights will occur. We can 
say that when another body refuses to give to the dependents 
of guardsmen necessary aid in this time of national need, when 
it refuses to give $1,000,000 unanimously passed by this body, 
but grants $43,000,000 to a wasteful and dishonest river and 
harbor bill, the country should know the standards of economy 
and patriotism that govern public men, wherever serving. 

An extravagant public-building bill is about to the introduced 
in the House, according to rumor; an omnibus bill, condemned 
by public sentiment and accepted only by those who are ready 
to acquire local improvements at the expense of publie waste. 
That bill reached over $41,000,000 when last passed by Congress. 
It is now in the program of pork grabs, and at this time the 
Ripon resolution is of striking significance, because it calls 
attention to the need of preparedness over pork barrels and an 
offer of sacrifice for the boys we are sending to Mexico. 

I believe in public economy, but I do not believe in gross in- 
justice, and will try not to overstep the bounds of parliamentary 
language in discussing what occurs elsewhere; but I point to 
the fact that the rule was stretched when the House resolution 
appropriating $1,000,000 to dependents of national guardsmen 
was under discussion in another body, when it was characterized 
as wasteful and extravagant and likely to bankrupt the 
Treasury. 

In Sunday’s Star objections appeared from the chairman of 
a Senate committee, who gave out an interview, from which I 
quote: 

To make such a relief provision as the House resolution proposes 
(81,000,000) would disorganize the Regular Army. We can not haye 
such benefits for one class of the service at such time and deprive an- 
other class in the same service of the privilege. The amendment 
which we have proposed, giving the Secretary of War authority to 
honorably discharge enlisted men with dependent families, puts us on 


the same footing as other countries. en with dependent families 
always should be called to the service last. 


Simultaneously with that weighty announcement from the 
chairman of a committee, whose slight knowledge of national 
guardsmen can be accurately measured by his interview, we 
were further informed that the House resolution placing in the 
hands of the Secretary of War $1,000,000 for care of dependent 
3 would be stricken out, and that has been done by the 

conte, 

We have no right to discuss the action of Senators, but when 
men blessed with a little brief authority give their views to the 
press and public it is proper to show how little understanding 
they have of the situation and why the appropriation should be 
made, 

The National Guard is being mustered into the Regular 
service. Some of the troops are reporied on their way to the 
front. After they reach Mexico they will some day learn that 
Congress passed an act saying married men should be called 
to the service last.” : 

Mr. Speaker, I have some familiarity with both Regular Army 
nud National Guard service, having served full enlistments in 
both branches during past years. I spenk from that experience 
in suying recruits entering the Regular Army are almost in- 
yariubly single men, and they enlist into that service well know- 
ing what they are called upon to do as soldiers and compensa- 
tion fixed by law to which they will be entitled: Men entering 
the National Guard enlist with the understanding that actual 
service during war is a possibility only. 

Married and single men occupying the highest positions in the 
community where they live are persuaded to join the local com- 
pany to help it along and as a matter of local pride and patriotic 
duty, They continue with the company, and frequently father 
and son become members of the same organization. Men of 
ability equal to the average found upon the Senate or House 
floor sre in every regiment, and it is, no exaggeration to say 
in practically every company lawyers, doctors, merchants, farm- 
ers, und mechanics jostle elbows in the National Guard, and in 
that one fact is disclosed the high standard of efficiency and 
loyalty to the country displayed in this hour of national need, 
It is n poor member of the National Guard, if a married man, 
who in this day and age does not earn over $50 a month with 
which to feed and clothe a family. This income he forfeits ordi- 
narily when called upon by his country. It is forfeited unless 
private employers in occasional instances assume a burden which 
belongs to the public. i 

The President has called these men to the colors, all of them 
bave reached State mobilization quarters, and some of them 


are on their way to Mexico, according to press reports. With 
no means of making even hasty provision fer dependents, men 
have been torn from their families, even as they were a half 
century ago, and the responsibility for the care of such depend- 
ents is thrown on local communities. In many towns public- 
spirited citizens are raising funds to help care for these depend- 
ents, but the very size of the task shows how hopeless it will 
become when the enthusiasm of giving wears off. This Govern- 
ment has shown itself to be grateful to other defenders, and now 
is the time above all others to show its gratitude and not leave 
to private subscription what is a matter of national obligation. 

More to the point, dependents do not care to parade their 
wants, and whatever generous motives accompany local move- 
ments those who suffer most will often be the last to make their 
wants known. A controlling argument, however, should be that 
such dependents ought not to be dependents while a wealthy 
Government is able and properly obligated to care for their 
needs, 

Mr. Speaker, exercising the authority reposed under the Con- 
stitution, Congress has drafted all National Guardsmen into the 
regular service on order of the President; civilian soldiers who 
a week ago were engaged in their business avocations are now 
en route to Mexico. Not one word of remonstrance has come 
from the National Guard or from its membership. No man has 
written me, although I personally know many in my own State's 
service, from the commanding general down to the private sol- 
dier. These men have promptly answered their country’s call. 
They have not asked for any privileges, but married men and 
single men with dependents or without, of all professions and 
occupations, practically without exception—all have joined the 
colors. According to general orders issued March 18, 1914, by 
Gen. Leonard Wood the National Guard “ of the State of Wis- 
consin may be taken as a model in the matter of training, equip- 
ment, and business administration.” This is high praise for the 
citizen soldier, coming as it does from the commanding officer 
of the military forces, and the entire National Guard, by its 
immediate and universal response, has won the thanks of the 
country, 

The man who refused to go with his company may have ex- 
hibited more moral courage than those who marched to the 
train, but I know of companies in which every man, married 
and single, reported fur duty, will be mustered in, and will go 
to the front. Net one in ten of those who are married have 
failed to answer the summons, and I doubt if the percentage will 
be as large from among those who accept the chance for escape 
offered by the Senate resolution. The call of wife and family is 
first of all next to the country’s right of service, and yet men 
are unwilling to leave their comrades and return home, though 
permission be granted. 

It it needless to discuss their reasons, which are understood 
by every patriotic, public-spirited man, and of such is the Na- 
tional Guard composed. The hardest struggle is not fought for 
the capture of a trench, but by individuals who must fight out 
responsibilities and determine their own course at such times. 
Strong men and weak men are all subjected to the same test, 
and the decision does not always go with mature judgment but 
is influenced by surroundings, duty, and personal pride, ele- 
ments of patriotism, and we will do vy ell to recognize the fact 
by insisting upon the House resolution. Whether one man or 
ten thousand leave dependents is immaterial, for the moral 
obligation rests with the Government in either case. 

Little does the Senator quoted in the press know the indi- 
vidual sentiment among men of the National Guard when he 
assumes he has solved the problem by excusing men who have 
dependents at home. With many of these men, to leave their 
comrades would be an act of injustice to the company, to the 
service, and to the individual soldier. Hard as the test may 
be it will ordinarily be decided in the negative. The only way 
it can be made ‘effective is to legally bar married men from 
Army service, and even then, others, with dependents, will be 
left without needed aid. 

What is te become of the dependents of men, who, for patriotic 
reasons or fear of personal criticism or pride or other reasons, 
refuse to leave their comrades? The chairman of the Senate 
committee says to the press we can not discriminate—but men 
do discriminate when they join the Regular Army for an occu- 
pation and the National Guard for patriotic reasons and service 
only when needed. 

A Senator said Saturday that we have been extravagant with 
pensions and it is no time to provide manicurists or chiropodists 
for members of the National Guard. His protest arose on the 
ground of public economy. 

That language in this body would meet the same quick, cer- 
tain answer it met elsewhere, but parliamentary limitations 
prevent men here from expressing their sentiments on such 
coarse, uncalled-for criticism. 
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Naturally, however, we are prone to examine into the par- 
ticulars of economy offered by such men. Honesty of intention 
is no explanation for the man with a $7,500 salary, who de- 
rides and ridicules National Guardsmen, unable to reply. With- 
out request on their part for action, this provision was adopted 
by the House. Dependents of congressional scoffers are pro- 
vided with $7,500 annually, given by a generous Government, 
and yet some statesmen grow indignant because less than ore- 
tenth of their own salary is proposed for dependents whose sole 
means of support has been called to their country’s service. 

The Senate struck the item of $1,000,000 from the House 
resolution by a vote of 5 to 30, which vote is found on page 
11497 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 26. The House has 
reaffirmed its unanimously expressed opinion and rejected the 
Senate amendment by a vote of 119 to 5, or over 20 to 1. That 
the House is near to the people and understands the claims of 
patriotism, ordinary decency, and common humanity may be 
gathered from that vote. 

After announcement in the press of the House action, the same 
ehairman, following a notoriously bad and habitual practice of 
certain statesmen, gave to the press a secoud interview, a: shown 
by the Washington Times of June 27, page 2: 


“The Senate never will recede from its position,” said Chairman 
, of the Senate Military Committee, when he heard of the House's 
decision. “The Senate positively will not agree to pay pensions or aid 
— d ndents, Tt would bankrupt the Federal Treasury and demoralize 
the e $ 


UNPATRIOTIC ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


On what meat doth Cæsar feed? Who is it that says so posi- 
tively what the Senate will and what it will not do? Who is it 
that denounces the House for bankrupting the Treasury with a 
$1,000,000 appropriation? On the opposite page of the Times, 
following the pompous announcement, appears this half-page 
ad, printed under the American flag: 

Men wanted at once to serve the country in the National Guard of 
the District of Columbia. Washington must furnish additional men. 
Now enlist for preparedness. War orders state that each unit in the 
National Guard must be recruited to war strength, which is more than 
donble their peace strength. This means that your country needs you 
105 moves you badly. pply to recruiting stations, open 9 a. m, to 

With that ad staring at him on page 3 of the Times and in 
every other local paper, the chairman of a Senate committee 
talks of bankrupting the Treasury through a million or even 
ten million dollar fund if placed in the hands of the Secretary of 
War. Men who ask from Congress practically $200,000,000 for 
a military bill quibble with truth and harangue newspaper re- 
porters over a 51. 000,000 appropriation bankrupting the Fed- 
eral Treasury, while other men of similar standards talk of 
manicurists. and chiropodists for guardsmen. 

Such statesmen charge the House with seeking to bankrupt 
the Treasury and insist on parading their views in the public 
press. No greater insult to the House, to National Guard troops, 
or to ordinary intelligence could be offered than by those who 
express such sentiments. 

The resolution passed by the House carried $1,000,000 for 
expenditure by the Seeretary of War, under such rules as he 
may prescribe, for the purpose of maintaining, at a cost of not 
more than $50 per month, the family of each enlisted man of 
the National Guard drafted into the service of the United 
States until his discharge tlerefrom, when such family has no 
other income except his pay. And the word “ family” includes 
wife, dependent mothers, fathers, and sisters. That is the 
substance of the provision rejected by the Senate. 

No more worthy appropriation can be made by this Govern- 
ment than in giving $1,000,000 or $10,000,000 annually, if need 
be, to provide for dependents of men who are to use the 
$180,000,000 of war supplies just given for defenses. 

That $1,000,000 is infinitely more important to this country, 
aside from its broad, humanitarian purpose, than the $43,000,000 
river and harbor “humbug and steal” which recently passed 
mother body and now awaits action by this House. 

It is more important to the country than nearly $20,000,000 
sunk in the Columbia River, two-thirds of which has been 
wasted. It is more important to the country than a million 
and a half dollars more, now carried in the 1916, $48,000,000, 
bill, that is also to go into that same Columbia River. Did 
present-day economists seek to defeat that bill by raising their 
voices against its provisions or did they remain mute and ap- 
prove when they secured their local appropriations? The bill 
would have been defeated if precept meant practice with 
eleventh-hour economists. 

It is better in 1916 to spend one million or ten million dol- 


lars, if need be, for dependents of National Guardsmen rather 


than sink nearly $9,000,000 contained in the 1916 pork-barrel 


bill for the Mississippi River, in addition to over $150,000,000: 


already spent on that river without tangible results. Even 


those who live on the Columbia and formerly on the Mississippi 
should concede thut. 2 

It is better for the country to care for dependent relatives of 
boys who have gone to the front rather than spend $5,000,000, 
contained in the 1916 bill, for the crazy Ohio canalization 
scheme, on which $50,000,000 has already been wasted. It is 
more creditable to care for dependents of the country’s defend- 
ers than to squander a million and a half in the 1916 pork-barrel 
bill for a Missouri. River private-land reclamation scheme, on 
which nearly $20,000,000 has already been squandered. It is 
wiser to use public funds for the protection of those who have 
temporarily lost their protectors rather than to waste millions 
of dollars on the artesian-watered Trinity or the dry, deserted 
Brazos, or the Arkansas, recommended for abagdonment by 
engineers, all of which wasteful projects have absorbed many 
millions of public funds for the promotion of political pork and 
are liberally remembered in the disgraceful 1916 waterway 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, it is indefensible that such bills should be put 
through Congress at this time or at any time. 

We defeated two “ pork barrels,” carrying $92,000,000, last ses- 
sion, and saved $42,000,000 to the Federal Treasury, notwith- 
standing the protests of those who would be economists to-day. 

That $42,000,000 will pay needed expenses of every dependent 
of the National Guard for two years to come, and in addition 
will build a battleship for publie defense. 

The $50,000,000 land-reclamation 1916 bill, for reclaiming 
private lands along the Mississippi River, would pay for two 
battleships and care for these dependents, but it swept through 
the House without a roll call, and is before economists of an- 
other body, some of whom propose saving money by shaving 
clerks’ salaries and preventing dependents of guardsmen from 
receiving Government support. 

The $24,000,000 stricken from the Army bill in the House, 
that was intended for the Alabama Power Co.’s Muscle Shoals 
project, will provide for these dependents for several years if 
need be. 

I do not care to refer further to waste and extravagance that 
has characterized many bills proposed or passed by Congress 
this session; I do not desire to refer to men who, sitting in 
public offices, drawing $7,500 annually, look with contempt upon 
those at the front in Mexico. Such cases bring their own re- 
ward, and far be it fror me to predict the political effect of 
such action as proposed by the gentleman who was quoted by 
the press; but statesmanship earns its own reward when it 
votes “aye” on pork barrels and “nay” on such proposals 
as I have discussed. The country will not support men or 
parties that adopt such methods, and it ought not to do so. 

Mr. Speaker, I am ready to stay here until next session, if 
need be, and fix the responsibility for delay, until this measure 
is passed. I am willing to demand that common justice be done, 
and if others find in that effort we are favoring manicurists 
and chiropodists for soldiers, I have only to say that the man 
who utters such sentiments does no credit to himself. I trust 
the House will disagree with any proposal to strike out the 
appropriation we have voted for needy dependents of guards- 
men now in actual service, and I welcome the resolution coming 
from Ripon, the birthplace of the Republican Party, a party 
formed in the hour of national need over a half century ago. 
That little city in my home State honors itself and the Nation 
by its action, and it carries a lesson to those who to-day sup- 
port extravagance and waste on the one hand and deny the de- 
pendents of National Guardsmen on the other, All honor to the 
birthplace of a great party and to the worthy descendants of 
founders of that party. 


I Am Neutral in the European Struggle. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. MURRAY, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
IN vas House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 28, 1916. 


Mr. MURRAY, Mr. Speaker, I am neutral. I think I am. 
While personally I sympathize with Germany's great civiliza- 
tion and would hate to see her crushed, yet, remembering my own 
Republic, I realize it wisest if both groups of belligerents shall 
thoroughly and completely “lick” each other. I regret the dis- 
position of some people, and I do not confine this to any par- 
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ticular nationality, but to former citizens of alt the belligerent 
nations, who, by their conduct and demands, seem to think more 
of the flag of that belligerent nation of their birth than of the 
Stars and Stripes. I do not blame any foreigner for desiring 
the success of his native land or for wishing its supremacy over 
all nations of the world except the United States. I am Scotch. 
Every atom of my blood, every nerye and sinew, every heart 
throb beats in unison for the success of the old Scotch. I pre- 
sume I have all the faults and all the virtues with which God 
made a Highlander. The prettiest story in all history to me is 
that of the kilt and plaid, the clan and its tartan. 

I love to read of the achievements of Scotchmen ; of the wars 
in which they have participated, of their steady, strident step 
over the burning sands of Africa to meet the brave Boers; of 
their impetuous charge under Lord Clive in India; of their 
more recent landing on the shores of France to the astonishment 
of the effete Frenchmen, dressed in kilt and plaid, with knees 
and legs bare, going forth with only a Scotchman’s will to meet 
their titanie Teutonic foe. I love to read of the battles in which 
they participated—of the Battle of Culloden, of 1746, and the 
sad inemory of the fall of my own clan following the cause of 
Prince Charles; of the Battle of Waterloo, where the Scottish 
Grays wrung from the lips of the world’s greatest military 
chieftain, Napoleon himself, as he observed them shot down 
without flinching, the expression, “What a pity to kill such 
Drave men.” I love to remember the achievements of the sons 
of Scotchmen in our own country—among their generals like 
Grant and Lee, Hood and Hooker, Magruder, McPherson, 
McClellan, McDowell, and Longstreet, Sheridan, and Sherman; 
like Joe Johnston and Stonewall Jackson; of their sons who 
have become President, such as Madison and Monroe, Jackson 
and Buchanan, Lincoln, Hayes, and Cleveland, Taft, and Wilson; 
of their parliamentary leaders, like Jon Cannon and old Cramp 
Crank. I love to read the teaching of their ministers, like 
Livingston and Dixon, Rutherford, Melville, and Alexander 
Campbell, John Knox, and Thomas Chalmers, I love to read 
their poets, like Sir Walter Scott and dear old Bobby Burns; 
of their philosophers, like Bain, Dunbar, and Sir William Hamil- 
ton; of their statesmen, like William the Good Regent; of their 
jurists, like John Marshall and Lord Mansfield. I love to remem- 
ber their patriots of old, like Wallace and Bruce, and their fleet- 
footed messengers, who kindled Argyle’s fires on Scotia’s High- 
land peaks to call their clans to battle. But, above and beyond 
all this, I am an American; and in every conflict where the 
United States is involved I am against her enemies, though they 
include all the Scotch of the Highlands, yea, the Murray clan; 
and any foreigner who comes to our shores, who, taking the 
oath of allegiance to the old flag, becomes a naturalized citizen of 
the Republic and does not feel that way is at heart a traitor. 


Col. Theodore Roosevelt’s Letter to the Progressive National 
Committee Declining the Nomination of the Progressive 
Party for President and Indorsing the Republican Nom- 
inee, Hon. Charles Evans Hughes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. IRA C. COPLEY, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 27, 1916. . 


Mr, COPLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the lenve granted by the 
House I insert in the Recorp the letter of Col. Theodore Roose- 
velt to the Progressive national committee, declining the nomi- 
nation of the Progressive Party for President and indorsing 
the Republican nominee, Hon, Charles Evans Hughes, as fol- 
lows: 


“To the Progressive National Committee. 


“ GENTLEMEN: In accordance with the message I sent to the 
Progressive national convention as soon as I had received the 
notification that it had nominated me for President, I now com- 
municate to you my reasons for declining the honor which I so 
deeply appreciate. Since the adjournment of the convention I 
have received between two and three thousand letters and tele- 
grams from men who had supported me for the nomination, the 
majority expressing the desire that I would refuse to run, 
while a minority urged that I should accept the nomination. As 
it is a physical impossibility to answer these letters and tele- 


grams individually, I beg the courtesy of the senders that they 
will accept this public statement in lieu of such answers. 


PRAISES PROGRESSIVE CONVENTION, 


“ Before speaking of anything else, I wish to express my 
heartiest and most unstinted admiration for the character and 
services of the men and women who made up the Progressive 
national convention in 1916. I can give them no higher praise 
than to say that in all respects they stood level with the men 
and women who in 1912 joined at Chicago to found the Pro- 
gressive Party. These two conventions, in character, in disin- 
terestedness, in vision, in insight, in high purpose, and in de- 
sire to render practical service to the people typified exactly 
what such bedies ought to be in a great self-governing democ- 
racy. They represented the spirit which moved Abraham 
Lincoln and his political associates during the decade preceding 
the close of the Civil War. 

“The platform put forth in 1912 was much the most impor- 
tant public document promulgated in this country since the 
death of Abraham Lincolna. It represented the first effort on 
a large seale to translate abstract formulas of economic and 
social justice into concrete American nationalism; the effort to 
apply the principles of Washington and Lincoln to the need of 
the United States in the twentieth century. No finer effort was 
eyer made to serve the American people in a spirit of high loy- 
alty to all that is loftiest in the American tradition. 

“Events have shown that the Progressive Party in 1912 
offered the only alternative to the triumph of the Democratic 
Party. Moreover, these events have shown that the applica- 
tion of the principles which we then advocated is even more 
necessary to this Nation than we at the time supposed. 


NEED OF PREPAREDNESS. 


“The results of the terrible world war of the past two years 
have now made it evident to all who are willing to see that in 
this country there must be spiritual and industrial prepared- 
ness along the lines of efficiency, of loyal service to the Nation, 
and of practical application of the precept that each man must 
be his brother’s keeper. Furthermore, it is no less evident 
that this preparedness for the tasks of peace forms the only 
sonnd basis for that indispensable military preparedness which 
rests on universal military training, and which finds expres- 
sion in universal obligatory service in time of war. Such uni- 
versal obligatory training and service are the necessary com- 
plements of universal suffrage, and represent the realization of 
the true American, the democratic, ideal in both peace and 
war. 

“Sooner or Jater the national principles championed by the 
Progressives of 1912 must in their general effect be embodied 
in the structure of our national existence. With all my heart 
I shall continue to work for these great ideals, shoulder to 
shoulder with the men and women who in 1912 championed 
them; and I am sure that these men and women will show a 
like loyalty to the other, the fundamental, ideals which the 
events of the past two years haye proven to be vital to the per- 
manency of our national existence. The method by which we 
are to show our loyalty to these ideals must be determined in 
each case by the actual event. Our loyalty is to the fact, to 
the principle, to the ideal, and not merely to the name, and 
least of all to the party name. 


WORK DONE BY IROGEESSIVES. 


“The Progressive movement has been given an incalculable 
impetus by what the Progressive Party has done. Our strong- 
est party antagonists have accepted and enacted into law, or 
embodied in their party platforms, very many of our most im- 
portant principles. Much has been accomplished in awakening 
the public to a better understanding of the problems of social 
and industrial welfare. 

“ Yet it has become entirely evident that the people under ex- 
isting conditions are not prepared to accept a new party. 

It is impossible for us Progressives to abandon our convic- 
tions. But we are faced with the fact that as things actually 
are the Progressive national organization no longer offers the 
means whereby we can make these convictions effective in our 
national life. Under such cirenmstances our duty is to do the 
best we can and not to sulk because our leadership is rejected. 
That we ourselves continue to believe that the course we advo- 
cated was in the highest interest of the American people is 
aside from the question, It is unpatriotic to refuse to do the 


best possible merely because the people have not put us in 
position to do what we regard as the very best. It remains for 
us, good humoredly and with comm sense, to face the situation 
and endeavor to get out of it the best that it can be made to 
yield from the standpoint of the interests of the Nation as a 
whole. 
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> ADMINISTRATION ARRAIGNED, 

“This was the situation at the opening of the present year. 
It was clearly evident that unless a cataclysm occurred the 
presidential election would result in the choice of either the 
Republican or the Democratic nominee. The present administra- 
tion, during its three years of life, had been guilty of short- 
comings more signal than those of any administration since the 
days of Buchanan. From the standpoint of national honor and 
interest it stood on an even lower level than the administration 
of Buchanan. No administration in our history had done more to 
relax the spring of the national will and to deaden the national 
conscience. Within the Republican Party conflicting forces were 
at work. There were men among the organization leaders who 
advoeated a course of action such as offered no improvement 
upon the Democratic position, and advocated the nomination of 
candidates whose election would have represented no improve- 
ment upon the continuance in office of Mr. Wilson. If such a 
course were followed, it would obviously become our duty to run 
a third ticket. But it was plainly our duty to do everything 
honorable in order to prevent such a necessity; to do everything 
short of sacrificing our most sacred convictions in order to 
secure the alignment under one leadership of the forces opposed 
to the continuance in power of Mr. Wilson and the Democratic 


Party. 

rty. EFFORTS FOR HARMONY. 

Under these circumstances, the progressive national commit- 
tee, at Chicago, in January, outlined our duty to seek common 
action with the Republican Party, using the following words: 
‘Our people are seeking leadership—leadership of the highest 
order and most courageous character; leadership that will draft 
to itself for the country’s benefit the unselfish and patriotic 
services of its ablest citizens. The surest way to secure for our 
country the required leadership will be by having, if possible, 
both the Progressive and Republican Parties choose the same 
standard bearer and the same principles.’ 

“ Six weeks later, March 9, in my Trinidad statement, I asked 
for a similar combination against the Democratic Party, on a 
platform of ‘clean-cut, straightout national Americanism,’ and 
for a candidate ‘who will not merely stand for such a program 
before election but will resolutely and in good faith put it 
through if elected.’ 

“This was, in effect, the same statement that I made in my 
telegram to ex-Senator Jackson, pending the convention, which 
ran, in part, as follows: ‘Can we not, forgetting past differences, 
now join for the safety and honor of our country, to enforce 
the policies of genuine Americanism and genuine preparedness? 
Surely we can afford to act in accordance with the words of 
Abraham Lincoln when he said, May not all having a common 
interest reunite in a common effort to save our common country? 
May we ask those who have not differed with us to join in this 
same spirit toward those who have?” As far as my own soul 
is known to me it is in this same spirit that at this time I 
make my appeal to the Republicans and Progressives assembled 
at Chicago.’ 


COL. ROOSEVELT’S ATTITUDE. A 

“ In addition to these public statements I had also stated my 
own attitude verbally, and in letters, during the weeks imme- 
diately preceding the convention, to scores of leading Progres- 
sives from all parts of the country, including many of the lead- 
ers at the convention. To these men I expressed my earnest 
hope that the Republicans would so act as to make possible 
for the Progressives to join with them. I stated to them, how- 
ever, that in view of the attitude of some of the Republican 
leaders it was at ieast conceivable that we should be put in a 
position where our highest duty, our fealty to the country, our 
sense of what patriotism demanded in a great crisis would make 
it imperative upon us to run a separate ticket; and that whether 
in such event it would be necessary for me to head that ticket 
could not be determined in advance. I stated in these interviews 
and in these letters, with the utmost emphasis, that the decision 
of this point, like the whole matter of running a separate ticket, 
would have to be determined by what the interests of the country 
demanded in view of the action finally taken by the convention 
at Chicago. 

“At the time many of the Republican leaders asserted that my 
statements were not made in good faith; that I really intended 
to insist upon my own nomination by the Republican conven- 
tion ; and that if I was not so nominated, I intended to accept the 
Progressive nomination and run on a third ticket. Of course, my 
fellow Progressives were under no such error. They knew that 
I spoke in good faith and meant exactly what I said. They 
knew that my utterances were to be accepted at their exact face 
value as meaning that if the Republicans nominated a man 
whom we could conscientiously support we would support him. 
The Progressive convention came together knowing my public 
statements and therefore knowing exactly what my attitude was. 


A . HUGHES MEETS THE CONDITIONS. à 
“In my judgment, the nomination of Mr. Hughes meets the 


conditions the nomination of a third ticket 
would, in my judgment, be merely a move in the interest of 
the election of Mr. Wilson. I regard Mr. Hughes as a man 
whose public record is a guaranty that ‘he will not merely 
stand for a program of clean-cut, straightout Americanism be- 
fore election, but will resolutely and in good faith put it through 
if elected.“ He is beyond all comparison better fitted to be 
President than Mr. Wilson. It would be a grave detriment to 
the country to reelect Mr. Wilson. I shall, therefore, strongly 
support Mr. Hughes. Such being the case, it is unnecessary to 
say that I can not accept the nomination on a third- ticket. I 
do not believe that there should be a third ticket. I believe that 
when my fellow Progressives coolly consider the question they 
will for the most part take this position, They and I have but 
one purpose—the purpose to serve our common country. It is 
my deep conviction that at this moment we can serve it only 
by supporting Mr. Hughes, : 
GERMAN-AMERICAN SUPPORT. 

“Tt is urged against Mr. Hughes that he was supported by 
the various so-called German-American alliances. I believe that 
the attitude of these professional German-Americans was due 
not in the least to any liking for Mr. Hughes, but solely to their 
antagonism to me. They were bound to defeat me for the 
nomination. The only way by which they could achieve this 
object was by supporting Mr. Hughes and they supported him 

„without any regard to other considerations. 

“T need repeat what I have already said in stern repro- 
bation of this professional German-American element—the ele- 
ment typified by the German-American alliances and the similar 
bodies, which have in the prenomination campaign played not 
merely an un-American but a thoroughly anti-American part. 
These men have nothing in common with the great body of 
Americans who are in whole or in part of German blood, and 
who are precisely as good Americans as those of any other 

. There are not, and never have been, in all our land, 
better citizens than the great mass of the men and women of 
German birth or descent who have been or are being completely 
merged in our common American nationality—a nationality 
distinct from any in Europe, for Americans who are good Amer- 
icans are no more German-Americans than they are English- 
Americans or Irish-Americans or Scandinavian-Americans. 
They are Americans and nothing else. No good American, what- 
ever his ancestry or creed, can have any feeling except scorn 
and detestation for those professional German-Americans who 
seek to make the American President in effect a viceroy of the 
German Emperor. 

“The professional German-Americans of this type are acting 
purely in the sinister interest of Germany. They have shown 
their eager readiness to sacrifice the interest of the United 
States whenever its interest conflicted with that of Germany. 
They represent that adherence to the politico-racial hyphen 
which is the badge and sign of moral treason to the Republic. 
I have singled these men out for specific denunciation, and as- 
suredly if I support a candidate it may be accepted as proof 
that I am certain that the candidate is incapable of being influ- 
enced by the evil intrigues of these hyphenated Americans. 

„Mr. Hughes's character and his whole course of conduct in 
public affairs justify us in the assured conviction that the fact 
that these men have for their own purposes supported him will 
in no shape or way affect his public actions before or after elec- 
tion. His entire public life ts a guaranty of this. 

PRESIDENT WILSON’S COURSE CRITICIZED, 


“The events of the last three and a half years have shown 
that as much can not be said for Mr. Wilson. In Mr. Wilson’s 
ease we do not have to consider his words, but his deeds. His 
deeds absolutely contradict his words, and, for the matter of 
that, his words absolutely contradict one another. It is folly to 
pay heed to any of the promises in the platform on which he 
now stands, in view of the fact that almost every important 
promise contained in the platform on which he stood four years 
ago has since been broken. We owe all of our present trouble 
with the professional German-American element in the United 
States to Mr. Wilson's timid and vacillating course during the 
last two years. 

The defenders of Mr. Wilson have alleged in excuse for him 
that he confronted a difficult situation. As regards Mexico, the 
situation which Mr. Wilson confropted was nothing like as diffi- 
cult as that which President McKinley confronted in connection 
with Cuba and the Philippines at the time of the Spanish War. 
Under the actual circumstances we could with only a minimum 
of risk have protested on behalf of Belgium, a small, well- 
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behaved nation, when she was exposed to thé last extremity of 
outrage by the brutal violation of her neutral rights, this vio- 
lation being itself a violation of The Hague conventions, to 
which we were a signatory power. 

“As regards the foreign situation generally during the great 
war, the fact of the existence of the war made it far easier and 
safer for Mr. Wilson to assert our rights than if he had had to 
deal with some single strong power which was at the time un- 
hampered by war. During the past 20 years questions have 
arisen with powers of the first rank, such as England, Japan, 
and Germany, each of which has necessitated far greater conr- 
age, resolution, aad judgment on the part of the President deal- 
ing with it than President Wilson need have shown in order to 
put a complete stop to the continually repeated murder of Ameri- 
can men, women, and children on the high seas by German sub- 
marines, the Lusitania being merely the worst of many such 
cases. The same feebleness that was shown by President Wil- 
son in dealing with Germany abroad was also shown by him in 
dealing with the organized German outrages within our own 
land, and, finally, in dealing with the organized German-Ameri- 
can vote. The continued existence of the German-American 
menace at home is directly due to Mr. Wilson's course of action 
during the past two years. 

APPEAL TO PROGRESSIVES. 


“ Certain of my friends who feel that the Progressives should 
run a third ticket base their feeling on objection to the char- 
acter or actions of the Republican national convention. As 
regards this point, it is sufficient to say that the members of the 
Republican national convention were unquestionably induced 
to nominate Mr. Hughes primarily because of the belief that his 
integrity and force of character, and his long record of ad- 
mirable public service would make him peculiarly acceptable, not 
only to the rank and file of the Republican Party but to the 
people generally. I do not believe that Mr. Hughes would have 
been nominated if it had not been for the fight on behalf of pub- 
lic decency and efficiency which the Progressive Party has waged 
during the past four years. 

“Tn any event, and without any regard to what the personal 
feelings of any of us may be as regards the action of the Re- 
publican convention, I wish very solemnly to ask the repre- 
sentatives of the Progressive Party to consider at this time only 
the welfare of the people of the United States. We shall prove 
false to our ideals and our professions if, in this grave crisis 
of the Nation's life, we permit ourselves to be swerved from the 
one prime duty of serving with cool judgment and single-minded 
devotion the Nation’s needs. Our own political fortunes, indi- 
vidually and collectively, are of no consequence whatever 
when compared with the honor and welfare of the people of 
the United States. Such things do not count when weighed In 
the balance against our duty to serve well the country in which, 
ater we are dead, our children and our children’s children are 
to live. 

“ The world is passing through à great crisis and no man can 
tell what trial and jeopardy will have to be faced by this Na- 
tion during the years immediately ahead. There is now no 
longer before us for decision the question as to what particular 
man we may severally most desire to see at the head of the Goy- 
ernment. We can decide only whether during these possibly 
vital years this country shall be intrusted to the leadership of 
Mr. Hughes or Mr. Wilson. 


TRIED AND FOUND WANTING, 


“Mr. Wilson has been tried and found wanting. His party, 
because of its devotion to the outworn theory of State rights, 
and because of its reliance upon purely sectional support, stands 
against that spirit of far-sighted nationalism which is essential 
if we are to deal adequately with our gravest social and indus- 
trial problems. Mr. Wilson and his party have in actual prac- 
tice lamentably failed to safeguard the interest and honor of the 
United States. They have brought us to impotence abroad and 
to division and weakness at home. They have accustomed us 
to see the highest and most responsible offices of Government 
filled by incompetent men appointed only for reasons of partisan 
politics. They have dulled the moral sense of the people. They 
have taught us that peace, the peace of cowardice and dishonor 
and indifference to the welfare of others, is to be put above 
righteousness, above the stern and unflinching performance of 
duty, whether the duty is pleasant or unpleasant. Yet in Mexico 
they have failed even to secure the peace which they thus 
sought, and they have failed in spite of the most ample oppor- 
tunity and most ample warning to prepare in any real fashion 
to meet the crisis which their own policy invited. They have 
taught us to put ‘safety first,’ safety before duty and honor; to 
put that materialism which expresses itself in mere money 
muking and in the fatted ease of life above all spiritual things, 


above all the high and fine instincts of the soul. They have 
taught us to accept adroit elocution as a substitute for straight- 
forward and efficient action. They have raised indecision, hesi- 
tancy, and vacillation into a settled governmental policy. 

MR, HUGHES EULOGIZED, 

“Mr. Hughes has shown in his career the instinct of efficiency 
which will guarantee that, under him, the Government will once 
more work with vigor and force. He possesses that habit of 
straightforward thinking which means that his words will be 
correlated with his deeds and translated into facts. His past 
career is the warrant for our belief that he will be the un- 
faltering opponent of that system of invisible government which 
finds expression in the domination of the party boss and the 
party machine. His past career is a guaranty that whatever he 
says before election will be made good by his acts after election. 
Morally, his public record shows him to be a man of unbending 
integrity; intellectually, it shows him to be a man of original 
and trained ability. We have the alternative of continuing in 
office an administration which has proved a lamentable failure 
or of putting into office an administration which we have every 
reason to believe will function with efficiency for the interest and 
honor of all our people. I earnestly bespeak from my fellow Pro- 
gressives their ungrudging support of Mr. Hughes, 

“Yours, truly, - 
“ THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 

“ SAGAMORE HILL, June 22, 1916.” 


Federal Farm Loan Act. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON.JOHN N. TILLMAN, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
IN rus House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tucsday, June 27, 1916. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask ‘the indulgence of this 
body while I discuss briefly the pending measure now known 
as the Federal farm-loan act. This bill has at last been 
perfected as nearly as we shall be able to get it perfected during 
the present Congress, and this afternoon the bill as agreed 
upon in conference will pass this House, will pass the Senate, 
the President will sign it, and the American Congress will 
at last obey the mandate of the farmers of the country in 
their demands for rural-credit legislation. This measure is not 
n perfect one. It is not altogether what the farmers want, but 
it is by all odds the most valuable concession that has been 
accorded the farming interests of America in the way of reme- 
dial legislation in their interests since the adoption of the Con- 
stitution. This is a field day for the farmers and they should 
be congratulated, and we should felicitate ourselves that this 
bill, althoug” imperfect, has been passed with little opposition. 

Time was when the farmers of the country, unorganized 
and difficult of organization, were rarely favored by legislative 
bodies with beneficial class legislation. But a better day has 
dawned, and the farmer is having his inning. The wonder is 
that this day has not dawned earlier. When the farmer pros- 
pers, all prosper. When he fails, every business and every pro- 
fession languishes. He feeds the world, and If he should cease 
to produce, the world would starve in a few months. This kind 
of legislation is good politics, as well as good business. You 
help the farmer and he will help you. You spurn him and he 
will spurn you. Ariosto tells a pretty story of a gentle fairy, 
who, by a subtle law of her nature, was compelled at certain 
periods to assume the form of a serpent and crawl upon the 
ground. Those who in the days of her disguise spurned her 
and trod upon her were forever barred from participation in 
those gifts which it was her privilege to bestow, but to those 
who, despite her unsightly aspect, comforted, encouraged, and 
aided her, she appeared in the beautiful and celestial form of 
her true nature, followed them with outstretched arms, lavished 
upon them her gifts, and filled their homes with happiness and 
wealth. 

This species of legislation will tend to equalize things. A 
friend from my district wrote me and expressed wonder that the 
banking interests of the country would permit a bill of this 
character to be passed. This Congress proposes to legislate for 
the man with muscle, rather than the man with the money. 
The legislation which piles up wealth for some and causes others 
more worthy to perish for want of bread, kills hope and makes 
life a mockery. I heartily favor this character of legislation, 
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and I favor legislation that will promote the prosperity and 
happiness of the governed, not for the glory and profit of the 
governing classes. I favor the theory that government should 
rot be treated as a rule exercised by the few over the many, but 
as a service rendered to the many by the few. 

The pressing need of a Federal farm-loan act is apparent. 
Ta 1910 373 per cent of those engaged in farming were tenants, 
which was an increase of 16 per cent of tenant farmers from 
1900 to 1910. There are no available figures showing the exact 
number of tenant farmers now in America, but a conservative 
estimate will place the number not far from 45 per cent. This 
is an alarming situation, but cheaper money, as provided in the 
pending bill, will increase the number of farm owners and de- 
erease the number of tenants, thus materially strengthening 
the Government and adding happiness and contentment to the 
people who engage in farming. 

The farmers of the United States to-day owe $6,000,000,000, 
and the total value of property owned by them amounts to 
forty-one billion. Of this indebtedness two and one-half billion 
is represented by mortgages on farm lands. The farmers have 
been paying interest rates, averaging 84 per cent, totaling 
$500,000,000 annually. It is the opinion of experts that the 
farmer can not afford to pay interest in excess of 6 per cent. 
If he is compelled to pay more than that he is headed straight 
for brankruptcy. This bill provides that he can procure money 
on long time from 5 to 40 years and that the rate of interest 
shall not exceed 6 per cent. This bill should pass without oppo- 
sition and its passage registers another achievement of this 
administration, whose record for constructive legislation is un- 
equalled. It implies that the Democratic Party loves to cham- 
pion the farmers’ interests and can be trusted by the 12,000,000 
farmers of the United States to protect their interests and 
promote their prosperity and happiness. 

This rural-credit proposition is not a new idea. A very suc- 
cessful Federal land-loan enterprise was inaugurated by Fred- 
erick the Great. At the successful close of Frederick’s wars 
he found his people without money, without farming imple- 
ments, utterly impoverished. He inaugurated the landschaft, 
a successful rural-credit venture, stripped his palaces of their 
riches and bought seed for the farmers of his realm, loaned 
them 60,000 cavalry and artillery horses with which to make 
their crops, and instituted, as above stated, a system of gov- 
ernment loans secured by farm mortgages on reasonable time 
and terms. After more than a century a Democratic Congress 
has determined to follow in the footsteps of the great Fred- 
erick and extend Federal aid to the farmers of this land to 
discourage tenantry and encourage home making and home 
owning. 

Interest rates already, it is said, have been lowered 1 per 
cent in anticipation of this legislation and already farm lands 
are enhancing in value for the same cause. 


Pensionable Status for Officers and Enlisted Men of the 
National Guard Drafted Into the Service of the United 
States in Time of Emergency. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER R. STINESS, 


OF RHODE ISLAND, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 23, 1916. 


Mr. STINESS. Mr. Speaker, in section 111 of the- national 
defense act of June 3, 1916, provision was made for the drafting 
of members of the National Guard and the Organized Militia of 
the several States into the service of the United States, “ for 
any purpose requiring the use of troops in excess of those of the 
Regular Army.” 

Provision was made by section 112 of the said act that in case 
of war the members of the National Guard should have pension- 
able status under existing pension laws. 

At the time vf the passage of the act of June 3, 1916, it was 
not expected that the National Guard would be drafted except 
in time of war, and therefore the serving under an emergency 
call was not considered. However, events resulting from the 
expedition of the Regular Army into Mexico against Mexican 
bandits became such as to create, in the judgment of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, an emergency, to meet which he has 
called out 100,000 men of the National Guard. 


The prompt and generous response from all over the country 
testifies to the patriotism of the men of the National Guard. 
I want to say for the National Guard of Rhode Island thot it 
is composed of patriotic young men, who are willing to serve 
in the defense of their country not for pay but from motives of 
patriotism and loyalty. They consider it to be their highest 
duty to enlist under the national flag and to defend it and their 
country’s honor. 

And while this is true, it is equally the duty of Congress to 
see that the men so enlisted in the country’s cause and who 
risk their lives in that cause should be protected by every pos- 
sible means from sickness and disease, and that if wounded or 
disabled they should be taken care of, and provision should be 
made for the support of those dependent upon them, 

The various organizations of citizen soldiers comprising the 
National Guard called out by the President for this emergency 
are confronted with conditions akin to war itself and the per- 
formance of military duty the nature of which subjects them 
to the hazards and rigor of actual warfare and the consequent 
risk of life and limb and health. 

Realizing all this, these men will perform their duty unhesi- 
tatingly and gladly, and I think Congress, as its duty, a pa- 
triotic duty, should now extend the rights of pensions to these 
soldiers and not wait until they are injured or killed and then 
make them or their families objects of the Government’s 
charity. 

Congress did provide in section 112 of the national defense 
act, as I have said, for pensions to the National Guard in time 
of war, but not for the present emergency, which may last a 
long time. 

Section 112 reads: 


Sec. 112. Rights of pensions: When any officer or enlisted man of 
the National Guard drafted into the service of the United States in 
time of war is disabled ot reason of wounds or disability received or 
incurred while in the active service of the United States in time of 
war, he shall be entitled to all the benefits of the pension laws exist- 
ing at the time of this service and in case such officer or enlisted man 
dies in the active service of the United States in time of war, or re- 
turning to his place of residence after being mustered out of such 
service, or at any other time in magne 5 Ca mig of wounds or disabilities 
received in such active service his widow and children, if any, shall 
be entitled to all the benefits of such pension laws. 

My amendment to the pending joint resolution makes this 
provision apply to the present emergency. It reads: 

Sec. 3. That the provisions of section 112 of the national defense 
act of June 3, 1916, shall be applicable to any officer or enlisted man 
drafted into the service of the United States pursuant to section 1 of 
this joint resolution, 

I sincerely hope there will be no objection to this amendment 
and that the House will consider it to be its plain duty to take 
care of the National Guard in this emergen¢y as in time of 
actual or technical war. 


Scientific Management. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN I. NOLAN, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 26, 1916. 


Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, under the privilege granted me 
to extend my remarks on House bill 16460, thé Army appropria- 
tion bill, I desire to place in the Recorp the following extracts on 
the subject of “ Scientific management,” by Mr. Minor Chipman, 
a member of the committee of ten of efficiency engineers, which 
committee was organized to solicit funds for the purpose of 
opposing the Tavenner bill prohibiting the use of the stop 
watch and other time-measuring devices, as well as the bonus 
and premium systems, in the Government arsenals and work- 
shops. The following extracts are from a statement made by 
Mr. Chipman to the commission consisting of Prof. Robert G, 
Hoxie, John P. Frey, and Robert G. Valentine, who were 
selected by the Commission on Industrial Relations to investi- 
gate the question of scientific management as it applied both to 
governmental and private industry, who investigated 35 plants, 
and which investigation covered over one year. 

The statement is as follows: 

“* Scientific management seemed to me to be like the art of engrav- 
ing, a splendid Hong for making genuine bank notes, but a very bad 
thing when utilized by a criminal for counterfeiting purposes. * Scien- 


tific management’ was not inclusive enough. It was founded upon 
shop experience, and seemingly by men who had little or no concep: 
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tion of social and hygienic factors at work in industrial society. I 


hat ‘scientific management’ could be made a force for good, 
— be made a source of evil. discovered, 


between 8 and practices, that 
what we actuali oe 
s 2 hat we did not, either for economic 


on face the truth, ae the 


tions of 
1 of justifyin 


ur sys 
nd another sec — of his 8 as follows: 
taleum powder the girls pasting 


E receive 


either In price or = Boriety desires lag Po know whether or not 

Ni f siris sting labels on the der cans 

po % — Se te spori demanded by — d manage- 
— 


Mere follows the vital part of his statement 

“The observation of a time-study man is quite — 2 ea to sa parr 
this interest of society. The danger of o s not lie in 
an immediate breakdown, but through a ‘gradual de —— of the 
human machine, resulting in paralysis, nervousness, or occupational 
neurosis,” 

In another place I find Mr. Chipman saying: 

“If there 1* one distinct difference between Mr. Taylor's Sao 
8 and the a cop held. by the writer, 
human ob 


it is of 
viewpoint, is considered 


Against Conscription. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS’ 
HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, 


OF ALABAMA, 
Ix tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 28, 1916. 


Mr, HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I would gladly remain 
silent during the discussion of this measure, but my conscience 
forbids that I do so. The measure is one of the very greatest 
importance. I doubt whether this body in all its history has 
considered a matter of more vital moment. It proposes to 
abandon the traditions which we have cherished from the be- 
ginnings of American history, to depart from an ideal rooted 
deep in our past and underlying the very foundations of our 
institutions. The question which we are now considering is 
whether we are to adopt the methods of European militarism, 
whether the principle of compulsory military service is to be 
recognized and approved as valid and legitimate. 

The resolution under consideration empowers the President to 
draft the National Guard for service in the Mexican trouble, to 
use the militia, if he should be disposed to do so, in the con- 
quest of Mexico. The word “draft,” used as it is in the resolu- 
tion, isa mere euphemism. In the sense in which it is used it is to 
me a most hateful word. The word “ conscript” should be used, 
for that is at least plain and honest. What the resolution 
really does is to “ conscript” the members of the National Guard 
for service in the United States Army. The purpose of the 
resolution is to seize on the men who have been entrapped into 
the militia and to force them, against their will, into the 
Army. They are to be forced as unwilling soldiers onto 
the firing line. Mothers are to be robbed of their boys and 
children of their fathers, so that the flame of battle may be 
fed. The conscripting officer is to become a common institu- 
tion. He is to be the fireside guest and visitor at American 
homes. He is to be permitted to come into the homes of 
this land and to take away their cherished protectors to go 
as unwilling wearers of our uniform. Let us not for a moment 


delude ourselves with the thought that the.“ draft” is a mere 
formality. It is a real thing, real conscription, the same forced 
military service as exists upon European battle fields to-day. 
The conscription of American boys is unnecessary. We are 
confronted with no real emergency. The adversary against 
which our mighty engines of war are being put in motion is 
a most humble one. Poor Mexico, distracted by revolution, 


impoverished, bleeding out her life’s blood upon a hundred battle 
fields of civil war, is to be the object of our attack. Mexico, in 
her best and bravest days a poor match for the United States, 
is owe in the weakness of her sickness and poverty, to be 


Mexico has a population of only about 15,000,000, about 40 
per cent of which are 45 per cent mixed bloods, 
and less than 15 per cent whites. The United States has a 
population of 100,000,000 on continental America alone. Ac- 
cording to the most recent figures available, Mexico’s annual 
revenues are less than $75,000,000; our revenues are well above 
$1,000,000,000' per year. Mexico is torn and distracted inter- 
nally, divided into many hostile factions, impoverished by re- 
bellion after rebellion. Her soldiers are mere guerillas, with- 
out any sufficient arms or equipment. She has no fleet for the 
protection of her ports, no factories for the manufacture of 
arms and supplies, no foreign trade by which to obtain the in- 
struments of war. The United States has the finest Regular 
Army in its history; its equipment represents all that money 
can buy and ingenuity devise. To-day our factories are turning 
out war supplies and munitions in unprecedented volume. We 
are better prepared for war to-day than ever in our history. 
We have a mighty fleet, more than three times as strong as at 
the outbreak of the Spanish War. In 24 hours we can blockade 
the Mexican coasts and shut off all intercourse with the outside 
world. If there ever was a time when no emergency justifying 
conscription existed, now is that time. 

Oh; I do not doubt that Mexico will fight; I do not question 
the courage and patriotism of her people; but what can men 
do without arms and munitions and without money to buy 
them? Mexico’s credit is at its lowest ebb. Her only money 
is paper currency, which is depreciated to a trifling per cent of 
its face value. The war will soon degenerate into a pursuit of 
bushwhackers and guerillas. Our soldiers called to the front 
will see plenty of service, but its chief hardships will be heat 
and thirst and hunger and the pursuit of bandits over deserts 
and rugged mountains, The conquest of Mexico and its pacifi- 
cation will take years, perhaps a decade, and we will be well 
weary of the task before it is done. It is, in the main, work 
for regular troops, not for men taken temporarily from business 
and industry. 

The conscription of the members of the National Guard is 
unnecessary in another sense. These boys are willing to go; 
fully nine out of ten of them will gladly volunteer and go to the 
front. Only those will hold back who have families which 
require their presence at home—wives, mothers, and children, 
to whom they owe a higher duty than the duty of fighting 
under the existing circumstances. The man who leaves de- 
pendent ones to suffer or to exist on charity in order to go 
for service in the Mexican trouble performs no patriotic duty. 
There is nothing high or noble in such an action. It may even 
be an act of moral cowardice deserving of reproach. The one 
man out of ten who will not volunteer would much better be teft 
at home if he has duties which keep him there or if he ts too 
unpatriotic to fight. 

Conscription of the National Guard as proposed by this meas- 
ure is an insult to every patriotic guardsman. It is a gratuitous 
insult and affront. It places hinr in the Army, not as a pa- 
triotle volunteer, going gladly to the service of his country, 
but as a conscript, branded by compulsion. The passage of 
this measure places a stigma upon every man in the National 
Guard. These men will not be able in future generations to 
point to a record as volunteer soldiers. They will be able 
to point their children only to the record of a “conscript,” of 
a soldier who had to be forced to fight. I am unwilling to 
place the brand of “conscript” upon the brow of the National 
Guardsmen. 


I am able to understand the pride which a soldier may take in 
the name “volunteer.” I remember well the bright Sunday 
morning of the Ist day of May, 1898, when I shouldered my 
rifle as a private soldier and started for the mobilization camp 
at the outbreak of the Spanish War. I had not even belonged 
to the militia, but had volunteered for the service of my country. 
I remember the pride that I took in myself and my comrades 
as volunteer soldiers. I was sustained and comforted through- 
out the trials of my service by the thought that I was serving 
freely and of my own accord, and always I have looked back 
upon my service as a soldier with a feeling of pride and added 
self-respect because I was a volunteer. I am unwilling to rob 
the boys who are now patriotically presenting themselves for 
service at the front of the proud name of “ volunteer.” I am not 
willing to brand them as conscripts, as those who must be forced 
to serve their country. 

I know what a soldier must encounter even in camp, the priva- 
tion, the hardships, the homesickness, the discouragement, the 
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disease, perhaps even death. Some of the boys who are torn 
from their mother’s arms will not come back. They are going 
willingly, even gladly. I would not rob them of a single flower 
from the wreath of “ volunteer.” 

The National Guard was organized chiefly under the act of 
1914, which does not require service outside of the United 
States. Men enlisted under the law of 1914 for a period of 
three years only, knowing that they could not be used except 
for national defense and that they could not be sent into foreign 
service. All of these men have served a part of their enlist- 
ment and many have only a few weeks or months remaining to 
serve, All of these men, without regard to length of their en- 
listment or its terms, are seized upon under the pending meas- 
ure dnd compelled to serve in the Army, not for the unexpired 
part of their enlistments but “during the entire emergency,” 
not to exceed three years. 

When the men belonging to the National Guard enlisted they 
' entered into a contract and took an oath of service of a definite 
time and for a certain period. For any violation of that con- 
tract they are subject to punishment. Any violation of it con- 
stitutes a moral wrong. The pending measure assumes that the 
contract of enlistment is binding upon the guardsmen only, that 
it is not binding on the Government. The Government now pro- 
poses to itself violate that. contract and to force these men to 
serve for a longer period than they had agreed and in a foreign 
service which they had not undertaken to perform. This con- 
stituites a gross violation of faith with the guardsmen. They 
have been trapped into enlisting into the National Guard, and 
now, because of their training, they are to be forced into further 
and additional service. I hold that by this course our Govern- 
ment will be guilty of a gross moral wrong and injustice. _ 

In all our previous wars volunteers have been relied on. 
Washington never commanded a conscript. Jackson had no 
conscripts under his command at New Orleans. In our colonial 
wars, in the War of the Revolution, in all our Indian wars, and 
in our previous War with Mexico only volunteers were used iu 
connection with the Regular forces. Conscription was not 
resorted to. At the beginning of the Civil War, Congress au- 
thorized an army of 500,000 volunteers. In the darkest days 
of the Union, at the close of 1862, a measure of ostensible draft- 
ing was passed by Congress. It provided for the taking of 
names of men of military age in States which had failed to 
furnish their quotas of volunteers. It allowed exemption to be 
purchased upon payment of $300, and provided that any man 
drafted might furnish a substitute. The first attempt to enforce 
it caused rioting, with serious bloodshed in New York City. Out 
of 2,800,000 men who took part in the Civil War on the Union 
side less than 20,000 were enrolled under the drafting act. It 
can not be said that drafting contributed to any material extent 
to the preservation of the Union, x 

Since the settlement of America, except for the trifling drafts 
of the Civil War, no hour has been so dark as to demand con- 
scription for public defense. Conscription is hostile to our ideals 
und institutions. It is dangerous; it is destructive in its ten- 
dences; it will prove harmful in the end. It is absurd to resort 
to conscription under the present circumstances, when we have 
heretofore so carefully avoided it. I wonder if the souls of the 
great American statesmen of the past, of the great Democrats 
who always opposed compulsory military service, are not dis- 
turbed to-day. 

At the outbreak of the European war the British faced the 
central powers having only 175,000 regular soldiers. No greater 
crisis ever confronted any nation. Britain had a strong force 
of territorials, which had enlisted for home service only and 
which corresponds roughly to our National Guard. Though the 
emergency was great, there was no breach of faith with the 
territorials. The British Government's obligation was kept in 
dignity and good faith. Yet the great Government of the United 
States, with all its resources and power, confronted by an ad- 
versary pitiably weak, breaks faith with its National Guard 
and conscripts them for a foreign service and for a period for 
which they did not enlist. 

It should be reiterated that the measure requires guardsmen 
to serve during the entire Mexican emergency, not exceeding 
three years, although there may be only a few weeks of their en- 
listment yet unexpired. Conscription of the whole people, of all 
nble-bodied men, would at least have had the merit of equality. 
This conscription act has no such merit.. It seizes only upon 
those of a special class—the guardsmen. It conscripts a select 
few, chosen because they have had some little military train- 
ing and are, peradventure, better fitted to perform the service 
than other men. There are thousands of young Americans fit 
‘and enpable for service, many of whom have seen service in 
the militia and in the Regular Army, who have no dependent 
wives and families and will be making no great sacrifice by 
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enlisting, who are ready and willing to volunteer If ginal the 
opportunity. I would assert that in a real emergency 5,000,000 
American soldiers can be raised as volunteers. The British 
raised over 4,000,000 volunteers in the present war, and have 
only recently passed a conscription law. I do not accord to any 
nation or people a higher patriotism than our own, people 
possess, 

It is enough to fill one with deep amazement that a measure 
for conscription should be proposed. That such a measure is 
unnecessary is most obvious. It is improper and uncalled for. 
Then why in the name of common sense should it be proposed? 
What is the occasion for it? The proposition to conscript men 
for service in the American Army at this time of no real 
emergency is merely a step in the march of militarism in which, 
little as it is realized by the great mass of the people, we huve 
already gone a long way. The past two years have seen the 
greatest development of the spirit of militarism’ in the United 
States that ever occurred in our history. The militarists huve 
seized upon the terror inspired by the great tragedy of the 
European war to fasten their views on our country. The Influ- 
ence of a powerful section of the press has been secured by fair 
means or foul. The ears of the people have been filled with 
clamor for soldiers, ships, arms, and equipment. 

The present Congress has appropriated for military purposes, 
outside of the Mexican trouble, about $50 per annum for each 
head of a family in the United States. All this in obedience to 
the demand for “ preparedness.” The added burden of $50 per 
man, which, of course, must be met by indirect taxation, has 
been placed upon every father of a family in America. But 
this is only a small detail. Arrangements have been made and 
plans perfected for continued increases in our Army and Nuvy— 
increases to be augmented from year to year and from which 
there is no promise of relief. The increase in equipment and 
organization carries a necessity for increased enlistments. More 
men are needed and still more. And now-the cry is that sutli- 
cient enlistments to keep up the strength of the Army an not 
be secured voluntarily; that we must have universal vom- 
pulsory service. Conscription has at last raised its ugly head 
in America and must be dealt with as a vital issue. 

Perhaps the people back at home do not realize it. Perhaps 
the common men in Alabama, Illinois, and elsewhere, the grent 
masses, do not yet realize that there is a small but highly in- 
fluential coterie in our country, a mere handful of men, but 
so powerful that they are able to shift the scenes upou the 
stage, control the sources of information, counterfeit the pubtic 
voice, and mold popular opinion; that this coterie desire to 
import into America the military ideals that have been the 
curse of Europe. We have our militarists wh: are just as 
pernicious and active as those who have cursed the countries 
of the Old World; we have our militarists who would turn 
America into an armed camp and would subject our frec citizens 
to military serfdom. The American militarists are anxious 
to try conscription here. It is their purpose to set a precedent, 
to accustom the people to the idea of conscription, to dignity 
compulsory service so that the people will more readily submit 
to it. I would not for a moment intimate that those who futher 
or support the measur2 now before the House desi. to curry 
out the purposes of the militarists. To the contrary, they ure 
the mere puppets of the situation which the militarists have 
created. They are clutched by the system and can not break 
away. They are forced to yield. It is the irony of public sery- 
ice that those who have honestly and faithfully opposed the fell 
purposes of the militarists are compelled by the exigencies of 
the occasion to yield to a false public clamor at this critical 
juncture. 

I claim for myself no wisdom nor patriotism superior to any 
who may support this measure. I do not compare myself with 
them at all. I am not concerned for their reasons, motives, 
nor processes. Each Representative has his own responsibility 
to meet and his own duty to discharge as he sees it- My big 
concern is that I shall do.my own duty as an American Repre- 
sentative should have thought on this subject a great deal. 
I have considered it carefully. I take my position upon it with 
all deliberation. Calling in question no Representative’s wis- 
dom, I assert for myself that the young men of the National 
Guard should not be conscripted. To draft them is to con- 
script them. There is no mistake about that. I assert thut no 
circumstances exist which constitute an emergency, nor, which 
justify conscription; that the national defense is not jeopard- 
ized; that the militia is willing to go voluntarily and does not 
need to be forced. I am unwillihg to stigmatize vur National 
Guardsmen as conscripts or to rob them of the honor of serving 
voluntarily. I refuse to join in establishing a precedeut for 
conscription. I refuse to fix upon the American people the 
hateful methods of European militarism. 
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It is easier to go with the majority, to follow the crowd. 
It is easier to bow to the storm and to wait for fair weather. 
It is easier to yield to clamor when selfishness, insincerity, and 
prejudice use specious patriotism as an issue. For my personal 
convenience and interest, I should much prefer to meekly 
acquiesce in this measure. Conscience will not permit me to do 
so. My sense of duty to my country, my loyalty to American 
institutions and ideals demand that I stand firm. The glorious 
heritage from our fathers, the memory of their brave deeds 
and heroic sacrifices, the hopes which the honest lover of his 
country must ever cherish for its true greatness in the genera- 
tions that are to come, force me to stand by my convictions. 
I do not doubt that I shall be criticized. My action will be 
made the further excuse for the wolf who would devour the 
lamb, but to such considerations I refuse to yield. 


Address of Representative Finly H. Gray, of Indiana, at the 
Battle Ground ee, in the District of Columbia, 
May 30, 1914. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. COX 


OF INDIANA 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 30, 1916. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the REcorp, I include an address of Rep- 
resentative FINLY H. Gray, of Indiana, at the Battle Ground 
Cemetery, in the District of Columbia, May 30, 1914. 

The address is as follows: 

ADDRESS OF REPRESENTATIVE Fixty H. Gray, OF INDIANA, AT THB 
3 GROUND CEMETERY, IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, May 
Soldiers of the Civil War and ladies and gentlemen, while 

great are the triumps of war, no less are the triumphs and 

victories of peace. The Gettysburg reunion or celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of that great battle was one of the great 
events of this country. In some respects it was a greater event 
than the capitulation of Lee. In some respects it was a greater 
epoch in history than the surrender of Appomattox. Appomat- 
tox was a surrender of arms. The Gettysburg celebration was 
a surrender of hearts. At Appomattox men yielded their con- 
tentions under force. At the Gettysburg celebration men gave 
up the strife dividing them apart for fraternity, brotherhood, 
and love. Appomattox was a triumph of war. The Gettysburg 
reunion was a triumph of peace. At Appomattox the South took 
the oath of allegiance to the Union. At Gettysburg both the 

North and the South pledged their hearts together to maintain 

the Union forever. 

Following in the natural bent of the mind and a universal 
desire, men seek to avoid the decrees of time. They strive to 
save the name from perishing with the body; to hold up their 
names after death; to make their names live on after all that 
is mortal has fallen to decay. 

Men build great monuments and raise enduring marble shafts 
to hold up their names after death. They erect great build- 
ings, structures, and imposing statuary to hold up their names 
after death. Men climb to dizzy heights and chisel their names 
upon some high rock or lofty crag to hold up their names after 
death. 

But in time the monument and 8 marble shaft will 
crumble away. In time the great building, structure, or im- 
posing statuary will fall to the earth. In time the elements will 
erase the name chiseled in the high rock or overhanging crag. 
In time every vestige, trace, and evidence of the efforts of men 
in a material and physical way to perpetuate their names will 
be obliterated from the earth. 

But the soldiers have built their monuments in the great 
principles of liberty, freedom, human rights, and self-gov- 
ernment to endure as long as government endures among- men. 
They haye traced their names in the hearts of the people to 
live as long as men live and cherish free institutions. This 
great concourse of people will reassemble and meet again for 
generation after. generation to honor and revere the soldiers 
and to hold up their names. These flowers will bloom again 
and again with each returning season as time goes on, to be 
laid upon the soldiers’ graves as a token of love and gratitude 
and to hold up their name. - The soldiers have builded better 
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than they knew. He that humbleth himself shall be exalted, 
and he that offers himself as a sacrifice shall live forever. 

It is always the source of great regret and disappointment 

for men in after years to realize that what they have stood for 
in life was wrong. And on the other hand it is always the 
Source of great pride, pleasure, gratification, and consolation 
for men in after years to know that what they have worked 
for, or stood for, or contended for, or sacrificed for, or fought 
for was right. The Union soldiers have this great pleasure and 
consolation to cheer them in thelr declining years, to know 
that they fought for the right. 
At the time of the Civil War the country was divided. The 
people were divided. Public opinion was divided. Sentiment 
and sympathies were divided. The rights and wrongs of the 
Civil War were contested and in dispute, and it could not be 
said at that time as a matter of fact that either the North 
or the South was right. 

But time is a great analyzer of facts. Time isn great demon- 
strator of truth. Time is a great vindicator of principles and 
policies and men. Time will tell. In the great final analysis 
time will weigh and consider and determine the right. 

We could not give the South to-day what they fought for 50 
years ago. We could not give the South to-day the human 
slavery which they fought for 50 years ago.. We could not give 
the South to-day the secession, the disunion, the confederacy 
which they fought for 50 years ago. The South would spurn 
such an offer with indignation and resentment. The country 
is no longer divided. The people, public opinion, sentiment and 
sympathies are no longer divided. The rights and wrongs of the 
Civil War are no longer in dispute. The South joins with the 
North and the whole Nation is in unison and accord. ‘Time has 
rendered its verdict and decreed that what the Union soldiers 
fought for was right. 

But war is force and might, and force and might do not make 
right and may determine the conflict for the wrong. But truth 
is mighty and will prevail. Truth crushed to the earth will 
rise again. No question is ever settled until it is settled right, 
If the issues of war are determined wrong the fires of conflict 
will only smoulder to break out anew again and again until the 
issues are determined right. And then; and not until then, will 
peace be lasting, permanent, and enduring. No fires of conflict 
have been left smouldering between the North and South. The 
country is again united. Peace is permanent, unbroken, and 
enduring. Weighed in the balance of time and tried by the 
test of half a century, the Union soldiers stand vindicated. The 
philosophy of history has confirmed the decree of time that what 
the Union soldier fought for was right. 

We must know the cost in order to realize the value or worth 
of any human acquisition. We must know the denial, depriva- 
tion, the sacrifice, the hardship, the exposure, the want, and 
even dire distress—we must be schooled in adversity in order 
to learn the lesson of appreciation. 

The rich man’s son dissipates his father’s fortune because he 
does not know the cost, because he can not realize its worth or 
value. He does not know the toil, the labor, the sacrifice, and 
the denial of his father in the accumulation of the wealth 
which he has inherited. He has not gone through the scheol 
of adversity in order to learn the lesson of appreciation and 
gratitude for the many blessings of life. 

Sight, vision, is a great and priceless blessing. To be able 
to behold the face of nature, the mountains, valleys and hills, 
the streams, lakes, the sea, and the sky, and to look into the 
faces of our friends and those who are near and dear to us is a 
great blessing which we enjoy with indifference and want of 
appreciation and gratitude until we are stricken blind or with 
impaired vision, and then, and not until then, are we apprecia- 
tive or grateful. And so it is with the faculty of hearing, with 
the ability to walk, the enjoyment of health, food, and drink, 
shelter, home, and other great natural blessings which we enjoy 
with indifference and without appreciation or gratitude until 
we are deprived or in want. 

The soldiers know the cost of our free institutions. They 
know the cost in blood and treasure, life and limb, in health, 
and all that is near and dear in life. They realize their worth 
and value. They know denial, privation, sacrifice, hardship, 
exposure, want, and dire distress—they have gone through the 
school of adversity and have learned the lesson of appreciation 
of many great blessings of life which other men enjoy with in- 
difference and disregard. -They know the sacrifice of liberty 
and freedom which military life requires, and they are apprecia- 
tive of the liberty and freedom of our civil life. 

The soldiers know the cost. They realize worth and value. 
They have been schooled in adversity, and have learned the 
lesson of appreciation and gratitude for the many blessings of 
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life. They are our most appreciative, grateful, patriotic, and 
loyal citizens, because they know the cost. 

But the verdict of time is not only a consolation to the victors, 
but it is a solace to the vanquished as well. The South has the 
consolation to know that what they failed in was not the right, 
was not what they actually cherished as sacred to preserve, but 
that they only failed in that which they did not wish and what 
they would not accept to-day if tendered to them. This is a 
greater consolation to men in their declining years than to 
realize that they were victorious against the right. 

Time heals all wounds and cures all the defects in human 
affairs. Time is carrying us each year further and further 
away from the animosities and antagonisms of the great Civil 
War. The generation of to-day can discern only the faint out- 
lines of that great struggle. The war generation is fast pass- 
ing and the scenes of the conflict are fading from the minds of 
the living. The smoke from those great battlefields has lifted 
from the earth. The echo of cannon and the reverberation of 
artillery have died away with the receding past. The tumult 
of battle has been hushed into suppressed murmurs of regret. 
Save for the song of the lonesome bird or the drone of beetle, the 
stillness and silence brooding over those battlefields to-day is 
as. appalling as the awful clash of war was terrible. The 
foliage, the verdure, and the vine have crept out over the battle 
grounds to hide the scars of war. The strife and bitterness 
of the past has been screened from the present by the great 
mantle of nature and the curtain of time. The war is. over. 
Free institutions have been preserved. The country is again 
united, and the honor, the glory, and the gratitude of a great 
Nation of people are yours forever. 


The Hay Resolution. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL K. REILLY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 23, 1916. 


Mr. REILLY. Mr. Speaker, the pending resolution authorizes 
the President to draft into the military service of the United 
States, under the provisions of section 111 of the national- 
defense act approved June 3, 1916, all members of the National 
Guard and of the Organized Militia of the several States, Terri- 
tories, and the District of Columbia, and any and all members 
of the National Guard and Organized Militia reserves to serve 
for the period of three years, unless sooner discharged. 

I shall vote for this resolution, not because I believe we are in 
a state of war at the present time with Mexico, or because it is 
certain that we are going to have war with Mexico, but because 
it appears to be imperatively necessary, as a result of conditions 
on the border between our country and Mexico, that additional 
troops should be provided in order to protect the lives and 
property of our citizens, and that such troops should be available 
for use across the line in Mexico in case of an emergency. 

The National Guard as such are not available for use outside 
the territory of the United States. 

I hope that it will be possible to avoid war with Mexico. The 
overwhelming sentiment of the American people is against war 
with Mexico or with any other country. There can be no doubt 
at all but that certain American influences are at work, and 
have been at work for some time, with the object in view of 
bringing about an armed conflict between our country and 
Mexico. These influences represent to a large extent that 
class of our citizens who have large property holdings in 
Mexico, although it can be said to the credit of some American 
citizens who have property holdings in Mexico that they do 
not belong to this class. I know American citizens who have 
large property interests in Mexico, but who are patriotic enough 
not to want war with Mexico. These men put the lives of 
American boys above their property interests in Mexico, while 
the other class of American citizens, who are property holders 
in Mexico, put the dollar above the man and have for their 
motto “ The flag must follow the dollar.” 

President Wilson has taken a firm- and patriotic stand against 
the forces that would involve our country in war with Mexico, 
and were it not for his insistence that the Mexican people be 
given an opportunity to work out their own political destiny 
in their own way and in their own time, our troops would 
long ago have been engaged in the pacification if not the conquest 
of our sister Republic. 


President Wilson .does not want war with Mexico and the 
overwhelming majority of the Members of Congress are opposed 
to war with Mexico. The President and his State Department 
have given to the Mexican Goyernment and the Mexican peeple 
and to the whole world ample assurance that our troops are not 
in Mexico at the present time because of any desire on our part 
to acquire Mexican territory. Our troops are in Mexico to-day 
simply because the de facto government of Mexico is either 
unable or unwilling to protect the lives of American citizens 
along the border line between Mexico and the United States 
from the marauding bands of Mexican citizens who are in the 
habit of making frequent raids into the United States for the 
purpose of murdering and plundering our citizens. 

I am opposed to war between this country and Mexico, because 
such a contest would result disastrously to both countries and 
because I consider the life of one of our American, boys—the 
hope of some fond American father and mother—more valuable 
than the lives of a whole regiment of Mexicans and more 
worthy of protection than all the property that American citi- 
zens own in Mexico. 

I am very much in favor of that part of the pending reso- 
lution that provides for the payment by the United States Gov- 
ernment of not to exceed $50 a month to the families and 
dependent ones of the enlisted men of the National Guard 
during the time said men are in the service of their country. 

The National Guard are not hired soldiers and they did not 
join their local companies for glory. These men have patriotic- 
ally sacrificed their time, their money, and their energy in pre- 
paring themselves for just such an emergency as now confronts 
our country; they have left their homes, their different lines of 
employment, and, many of them, their wives and babies, to go 
to the front to offer themselves as a sacrifice upon the altar of 
war, and it would seem that the Government and the country, 
for which these men are willing to make such tremendous sacri- 
fices, ought to make every possible provision for the care of the 
dependent ones and families of these men during the time that 
they are at the front in the service of their country. 

The members of the National Guard who have dependent ones 
looking to them for support have not asked for any allowance or 
assistance from the Government. These men have willingly gone 
forth to the mobilization camps without any understanding or 
belief that the Nation was to do anything for their beloved ones 
at home; they did not hesitate to respond to the call of their 
country, notwithstanding the fact that many of them realized 
that in going to the front they were sacrificing their prospects 
for material success and the happiness and comfort of those 
dependent upon them, 

The pay provided for private soldiers of 50 cents a day is a 
mere pittance and practieally amounts to no compensation at all, 
The men who are willing te go forth from the ranks of private 
life to make up the armies of our country and to fight for our 
flag ought to at least receive sufficient compensation to enable 
them to continue to discharge their duties as a man and a citizen. 

The fact that our country in the past has never seen fit to make 
provisions for the dependent ones of our soldiers is no argument 
why such provisions should not be made to-day. The fact that 
our country failed to do its full duty toward the families and 
dependent ones of our soldiers in our past wars is no reason why 
Congress should not do the proper thing at this time in the mat- 
ter of looking after the wives, families, and dependent ones of 
the boys who have gone to the front in this crisis. 

It is only a comparatively few of our citizens who can go to 
the front in an emergency of this kind, and it is no disparage- 
ment of the patriotism of those who do go to the front that 
those who stay at home make some sacrifices in order that the 
burdens of the ones that go may fall less heavily upon their 
beloved ones at home; and the man who stays at home and 
thereby escapes the sacrifices of war and who is unwilling to 
pay taxes enough to take care of the beloved ones of the men 
who go to the front is thoroughly unpatriotic and unworthy 
of the defense and protection of any flag or any country. 

Fortunately, the present crisis has brought forth many cyi- 
dences of a willingness on the part of the general public to 
make patriotic sacrifices in order that the burdens of war may 
fall less heavily upon the wives and families of our soldier 
boys. In almost every community throughout the land from 
which companies of the National Guard have gone forth to the 
mobilization camps meetings of citizens have been held to de- 
vise ways and means for rendering assistance to the dependent 
ones of the boys who have gone to the front. In this connec- 
tion, I am proud to state that many employers of labor have 
announced that the wages of their employees who have gone 
to the front would be paid just the same, and that the position 
vacated to go to war would await the home-coming of the citi- 
zen soldiers. 
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This broad spirit of patriotism on the part of the general 
public and a great many employers of labor is certainly to be 
commended. This willingness on the part of those who stay 
at home to sacrifice and do something for those who go to war 
is, indeed, encouraging. Nothing has occurred in the recent 
history of our Government that demonstrates a higher and 
purer patriotism on the part of our citizens in general than this 
spontaneous outburst of patriotic efforts on the part of the 
“stay at home” to lighten the burdens of those who go to war. 
Such exemplifications of patriotic devotion to country and to 
humanity are encouraging, and while our country possesses 
such high types of citizenship it need have no fear of foreign 
inyaders or internal foes. 


The United States Shipping Board. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JESSE D. PRICE, 


OF MARYLAND, 
Is rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 19, 1916. 


Mr. PRICE. Mr, Speaker, I consider this bill the third great 
charter in the regulation of American business and transporta- 
tion. It establishes a board to regulate our commerce on the 
water and supplements the laws now in force regulating inter- 
state commerce. 

It was only a short time ago that the transportation business 
of the United States was in a most chaotic condition. There 
were practically no laws regulating the business of interstate 
railroads, and as a result the shipping public suffered, and the 
‘railroads suffered as well. It brought out a class of -unprin- 
cipled men who would acquire railroads by any kind of schemes, 
water the stock, pocket the proceeds, and ruin the roads. 
Murderous and unscrupulous competition was used to destroy 
the business of railroads, and then when they were out of the 
way rates were raised, and shippers suffered as a result. 

In order to regulate this matter a law was passed establish- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commission. ‘That has proved a 
wonderful blessing to the American people. The railroad busf- 
ness is now being conducted in a systematic and honorable way, 
to the great benefit of the roads themselves, ag well as to the 
patrons of the roads. 

Until very recently the general business of the country was 
under practically no regulation. Large corporations would take 
advantage of smaller ones, selling goods at a loss in order to 
drive out competition, and then increase their prices and make 
good every loss, The most gross injustice was often perpetrated, 
and the people called aloud for relief. 

In response to this demand, the Sixty-third Congress enacted 
n law creating the Federal Trade Commission. It has control 
of individuals and corporations doing an interstate business 
much as the Interstate Commerce Commission has over inter- 
state transportation. 

No longer will large corporations be allowed, through unfair 
dealing, to squeeze out and ruin weaker competitors. In the 
long run the country will probably find this trade commission 
one of the most useful bodies we have ever established. 

Now we propose to establish the third board, which shall be 
known as the United States shipping board, for the purpose of 
encouraging and regulating our merchant marine. I think you 
will all agree with me that it is high time that something sub- 
stantial should be done to encourage the shipbuilding and main- 
tenance of merchant vessels under the American flag. 

In 1830, 94 per cent of all our sea imports were carried in 
American ships. At the breaking out of the Civil War 63 per 
cent was carried in American ships, while during 1915 only 
18 per cent of our sea imports was carried in American ships. 
In other words, in 1915, of our total imports by sea of $1,526,- 
269,412, only $281,334,841 was carried in ships flying the Ameri- 
can flag. We pay an enormous freight bill each year to the own- 
ers of foreign ships. 

The Democratic Party has always advocated the policy of 
“America first.” This country is in a better position to build 
and operate ships than any other country in the world. We 
have raw material in unlimited quantity, both wood and steel; 
we have an almost endless number of harbors where shipbuild- 
ing establishments are, or can be, built; we have the most skill- 
ful workmen in the world. We are able to produce the steel 


which goes to build these vessels as cheaply as anywhere on 
earth, and there is no good reason why we should not have a 
great merchant marine if given the proper encouragement. This 
is the purpose of the bill now under consideration. It is like 
the Federal Trade Commission law, which is not intended to 
hamper and embarrass domestic business but te carry on in- 
vestigations and make suggestions that will aid in the upbuild- 
ing of all kinds of local business. 

Under the provisions of this bill the shipping board will con- 
sist of the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of Com- 
merce, together with five commissioners, to be appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. One of the powers 
granted to it is to organize one or more corporations under the 
laws of the District of Columbia with a capital stock not to ex- 
ceed $50,000,000. The United States Government may subscribe 
not less than a majority of the stock of each of these corpora- 
tions. These corporations will have power to purchase, con- 
struct, equip, lease, charter, and operate merchant vessels in the 
commerce of the United States. 

This does not mean that our Government is going to enter 
permanently into the shipping business or compete with private 
capital. Within five years after the conclusion of the present 
European war, the Government shall dispose of its share in 
these corporations and go out of the business. 

The real purpose of this is to establish lines of trade and 
encourage private capital to embark in these enterprises. 

There are regular lines of boats running between this country 
and all of the European countries, and it is easy, under normal 
conditions, to ship all we desire over those routes; but there are 
many parts of the world where the American flag is seldom, if 
ever, seen flying from a merchant ship. 

One of the future outlets for our goods is the South American 
trade. There are always many uncertainties in establishing 
new lines of business and inducing capital to embark in them. 
We desire to establish regular lines of steamers between this 
country and the principal ports of Latin America. We wish to 
turn the trade of these countries this way instead of having it 
go to Europe. Without American ships it will be impossible for 
us to do this. We desire to have the ships purchased under 


the provisions of this act to open up this line of trade, and by 


the time the Government must dispose of its interest in these 
ships there will be a regular business started and on a good- 
paying basis, This business can then be boomed up by private 
individuals and corporations and continued indefinitely. 

I do not believe the American people will ever consent to pay 
a regular subsidy to American ships in foreign trade any more 
than they would pay a direct subsidy for the establishment or 
maintenance of a business within our own country. You will 
remember under the McKinley Act a bounty of 2 cents per 
pound was to be paid on sugar, but the American farmers im- 
mediately inquired why they could not have a bounty on wheat. 
If we were going into the bounty business in other lines, they 
felt they should get some of it. It is a bad economic principle, 
and I am certain it never will be started here. 

Great Britain is the principal shipping nation of the world; 
her tramp steamers carry the goods of all nations. She pays a 
subsidy only to those ships which are a part of the British 
navy. She does not pay any subsidy to the great mass of ship- 
ping which carries such a large share of the world’s trade. 

Many laws have been changed recently in this country making 
it easier to build and operate American ships. For one thing, 
the duty was removed from all material imported for ship- 
building purposes. This did not result in the importation of 
these materials, but it opened the door of competition and com- 
pelled the ironmasters of this country to sell the things needed 
for shipbuilding at a rate that kept out foreign competition. 

The reason this law was necessary was because the steel 
manufacturers of this country were sending their products 
abroad and selling them to the shipbuilders there at a price 
low enough to meet the manufacturers in those countries while 
they were charging much higher rates for domestic consump- 
tion. 

We also had a good many laws on the statute books which 
made the operation of American vessels more expensive than 
foreign vessels. A large number of these, however, have been 
changed, and in cases where it does not impair the safety of 
lives and property the other laws should and will be modified. 
It is a common saying among shippers that it is the hampering 
laws of this country which prevent them from building up a 
larger merchant marine. 

Now,. we do not want to hamper any line of business. It is 
the policy of the Democratic Party to encourage every legiti- 
mate enterprise. We are willing to go any reasonable length in 
the establishment of any business that will give employment to 
American labor and investment to American capital. 
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In order to encourage the building of American ships ‘the 
shipping board created by this bill is given power to investigate 
the relative cost of building merchant vessels in the United 


Each year, before the ist day of December, it shall report to 
Congress the results of its investigations and its recommenda- 
tions. 

This is something of which those interested in foreign ship- 
ping have long felt the need. There has been a great difference | 


board should clear the matter up for all time. The foreign 
who have not kept close account of it will be astonished at what 


immediate past. There is 
ness beom the world has ever known. 
of our country are working overtime ; 
th running nights as well as 


i 


world and at the same time has kept us out of all foreign wars. 
Our people are devoting themselves to useful occupations and 
accumulating riches that far exceed the wealth of 
Dorado. 

The balance of trade in our faver this fiscal year 
about two billions of dollars. I do not think this is 
‘be a temporary boom, but, after we have secured foreign mar- 
kets, the products of our factories will continue to flew there 
for an indefinite time. 
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war. This is somewhat on the same 


navy in time of need. It was in that way that England 
into its service such a tremendous ‘ 
outbreak of the present war that she was 
ripe yg Daye amar A R eA 
it had been necessary for her to enter into 
with each of the owners of these 
very slow and expensive process. Those who are 
8 preparedness must heartily support this provis 
There is in this country a great organization kno 
National Foreign Trade Council. It consists of about 
the leading business men of the United States. They are 
a great deal to increase our foreign trade. Recently they issued 
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merchant marine. Their recommendations have been so largely 
embodied in the provisions of this bill that I am going to quote 
them at length. They are as follows: 
1. That C establish a t shi board, com f 
‘ongress ponant Shipping ae 0 


five members, who shall be men Shipping 
trade. agi piant Buch re on and mod- 


This board shall ee 


to shipping as it deems 
the functions of the Ped- 


ernization of all ——— —.— laws Ae 
ard shall constitute a perma- 


ty to — — Congress the measures 
of United Staten in 
competitive basis with other nations, always 
regard for the 5 of American standards of li 
tion, and k in view the meeds of the national 
necessities of t 5 
n the 


directed 
interest on ortgages, 

Se ceed ite eet al diner Dentin Bad Mma DE E HAT 
Frenne what iine of ocean 5 trade shall be 


keen un 
due 


and. com: 
efense and 


ermanently 
developed under the American flag for the benefit of the foreign com- 
merce of the United and to recommend m whereby such 


lines may be rendered , 
tion . effective competition with foreign 
wie 


That the board b to the attention of Congress the necessity for 
modifications of the 283 . i ef the mail act of 1891 in spe- 
el t of mail communications with South 


services in the same 


at which it is desirable that t then 

e board so constituted shall likewise report upon the 

to render investment in American shipping safe 

rivate capital, and to increase the present re- 

of our 8. ms of t, as by the establishment of mort- 

gage banks, to supply funds to the industry for financing 
e construction of tonnage, 


and to throw — — Shipping bert at f. 
such 3 ge 5 remove ph Mone panan on the 
8 8 4 — of shippin 


ach ME urs 3 
vessels, November 4, 1915; 3 —.— Mare 
consider detrimental to the interest of American Shi 


gress, having before it the advice of the Shipping boa 
modernized the States na’ tion 


measures necessary 
and attractive to 


BENET east uid EE S EA fr aah negate 


The t of this bill that will be discussed the most is not 
the part which I consider the most important. feature re- 
lating to the Government becoming part owner of merchant 


business on: 
of our merchant marine and, I believe, in time will 
upon as one of the most important measures passed 
Sixty-fourth Congress. 


Choctaw and Chickasaw Per Capita Payment. 


EXTENSION oF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM W. HASTINGS, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
Is roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 26, 1916. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to print, I am 
herewith inserting the regulations governing the per capita 
payment to the enrolled citizens and members of the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Tribes of Indians in the State of Oklahoma, ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior on June 23, 1916. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING PER CAPITA PAYMENTS TO ENROLDED CITIZENS 
AND MEMBERS OF THE CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW TRIBBS OF INDIANS 
IN THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA. 


The eringa 5 regulations are 18.1 prescribed under the Indian 1 75 
8 Karea May 1 18. which reads, in section 


> Tent the 2 ci of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
‘to | ees the enrolled members of the Choctaw and Chickasnw Tribes of 
1 of Oklahoma entitled under extsting law to share in the hig 
of — tribes, or to their lawful heirs, out of any i belongin: 
said tribes in the ‘tiated States Treasury or deposited any ban 
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eld by any official under the jurisdiction of the Seer otay of the In- 
oie not to exceed $300 per capita in the case of the Choctaws and 
200 per capita in the case of the Chickasaws, sald payment to be made 
under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior ee 
prescribe: Provided, That in cases where such enrolled mem 
their — are Indians who by reason of their degree of Indian bi sod 
belong to the restricted class. the Secretary of the his 


Indians: Provided further, That the Rew 5 
enrolled members as provided h Shall bo exempt from 


attorneys’ fees or other debt contracted prior to the passage of this act, 
1 t the Secretary of the In is hereby authorized within 


8 tue the 2 of this act to mrami claims not to exceed 
rowing outor of contracts alleged to be in existence by ter John 
Calvin 22 T. Lan Jennings, and Clyde Jen- 
enrolled members of the Choctaw or Chickasaw Nations, and 
need W. ay Kappler & Merillat, James K. Jones, Charles M, Fech- 
ee and Eugene ater as attorneys, and in case such claims 
found to be valid and the contracts approved i ore with 
existing law, the said Secretary of the patere discretion, 
apply a any amounts that may be found due under 8 to the 
‘oresaid enrolled members of the Choctaw or Chickasaw Nations to the 
payment of such fee, but the amounts due hereunder to other enrolled 
members of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations shall not be held in 
abeyance, to this claim but shall be paid promptly without reference to 


“2. The payments shall be based upon the final rolls of the citizens 
of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, as approved by the Secre 
of Be Interior | and corrected to py of Such payments 
be in Ler hgh wie ors g ha, pe 5 
taw Tribe, exclusive 5 capita to members of the 
Chickasaw Tribe, exclusive of freedm TD peyment shall be mad 
however, under these reguiations, of the amounts due in the cases o 
John Calvin Gray, William Seg er, Arthur Jennings, and Clyde 
Jennings, enrolled members of the Choctaw or Chickasaw Nations, as 
the matter of the settlement of corti. attorneys’ claims against said 
named Indians and of the payment of any money due them under the 
ree rie creer provisions of law will on the subject of further and special 


instructions. 

Prong restricted ” as used in these tions shall be held 
to 3 to 8 of said tribes enrolled as of one-half or more In- 
ood, from whose allotment of land the restrictions as to aliena- 
es cob not been unconditi removed as to ev 

the term “ unrestricted " 
titled to ponar in this ilkee] The term 


term “ 


as used these regulations shall include all males under the age of 
21 Years and all females under the of me years. 
4. Payments due unrestricted adults, in ‘thelr own right, shall be 


made to them by official check to “thelr order, except where they are 
92 1 disability. 

: ae ye - vagy oie ge erg 9 anane 1 
egal disa vi, own where such persons ve legal 
guardians or curators, shall be made to said ms or curators 
upon satisfactory evidence being furnished the officers in charge of the 
parani of the appointment, sufficient bond and good standing of said 


guard or curators. 

“6. Upon a showing satisfactory to the officers in charge of the pay- 
ment that no legal guardian has been appointed for any unrestricted 
minor to whom a payment is due, in his own right, such yoyoy ma 
be made to the father, mother, or other person having the care an 
custody of such minor: vided, That in case any male or female 
is married, or in case of an unmarried male over 19 years of age, pay- 
ment may be made to said ri hegg by official check to his or her order if, 
in the discretion of the o in cha of 1 ier, Phat a it will be for 
his or her bert inverest so to do: P. furt tall ardian bear 
for a payment due an unrestricted minor eee saree 
7 — approval of a United States probate 1 or fiel clerk, | if, 

tion of the officers in ‘ge of the payment, such PE 
pas to be for the best interest of Kaeh minor. The officer in charge 
the 4 Aimeri van in his discretion, and if he believes it to be for 
such unrestricted — N decline to pay the money 
Ser in such case to any other than a legal guardian; and pending the 
appointment of such legal guardian by the court haying ju iction, he 
ae temporarily withhold such payment, wholly or in 
AS . due restricted adults, in their own Shall be made 
official check to pener order, except where rin are under 
dar: disabil. uy) and ae or tke oa those cases where, in the discretion of 
the officer in e payment, the amounts due should be with- 
held, wholly or charge part. 
credit of th 


be 
povided 
Indian 


1 and restricted adults under | 
1 be Diaced to their individual it 
restricted Indians Leen Rages 
. for in department re .— 5 g the 
vidual Indian money: Pr That where 
such ed minors or restricted adults under 8 — 2 disability 1 have 
iogal guardians or or curators, payment may, in the discretion of the 
of the payment, be ae to such legal guardians or 
curators upon RUKA evidence beng furnished the officer in charge 
2 the payment of the oppointment, su 3 bast, and zooa. i panting 
0 gua ns or curators, and prov su Bic! ger ed e 
opinion of the United States probate attorney or clerk, be for the 
best interests of such restricted minors or such restricted adults under 
legal disability. 
9. Where a payment is made toa legal guardian, original letters of 
guardianship will not be uired, but a certificcate of the probate 
courti bearing the approval of a United States probate attorney, show- 
i person executing the guardian's certificate to be the uly ap- 
ing the pe nalified, and acting ay ere of the minor to whom said pay 
ent is ‘See and that he has furnished good and sufficient bond, 
be accepted and niea with the account. 

“10. The act of Congress above quoted provides for yments to 
‘Jawful heirs’ of deceased members, and no payments will be made to 
administrators or executors; but where payments are due any person 
or persons as the heir or heirs of a deceased 8 of any of said 


in department regulations concerning the handling of individua 
money. 
“g, Amounts due agape 


and 

supervision 

handling of ** 
restrict 


tribes such payments shall be made to. the heirs by official check to 
their —.— or withheld 1 — —— eee wholly or 15 part, according 
to the respective class = belong, subject to the same 
ee ee as as peen DF — ative to payments due persons 

NEk — E ear, is mae to the heirs of any deceased person 


under in accordan: 

visions contained in the agreements with thelr ibas 

concerning the distribution of tribal funds to the heirs of deceased 

enrolled citizens who yt prior to the receipt of their allotment or 
13. tail a — eas withheld ts, rts th f, shall 

ba suspe: or e yments, or ereof, be 

held in the Treasury of the panoa Btates, subjec to such oth enn Fo 

hands of the 


or in the special 

as the tary of the Interior 2 designate to have the poor ay ot 
the aa same, — 

be disbursed at sue 


ma 
212. 14. "The e for the Five Civilized Tribes will prepare a 


schedule showing all persons entitled to share this per capita dis- 
tribution, two copies i of which schedule Wall be forwarded to the Indian 
Office for use mining and Be pe iront na the accounts of the special 


disbursing agent 3 — paid thereunder. It will not be 
necessary for the spada! eg agent to submit a complete roll of 
all enti to share in ae cats with his end 
of each quarter. The 3 bursing agent will, at the end of each 
quarter, x submit a schedule or youcher covering only the claims actually 
reli 3 uring the quarter, and will continue said di: ts under 
tions until all claims are paid, or until further orders of 

the 5 
15. No arrangement shall be recognized or information furnished 
in the interest of any merchant, Pty er, or other creditor, nor shall 


accounts at the 


* gangs min, or collector be allowed in the offices where the 
payments re being — 
16. rower of attorney will not be recognized, nor will any order 


pm 15 an Indian to another person for his share of the payment be 
ono 


17. F check and forwarded by regis- 
tered mail to the person entitled to receive the same, and —.— Shall be 
noted on envelopes containing checks a notice to pos request- 
ing delivery only to the cue par y addressed, and return 28 t shall be 
phe berg oe except that not exceeding the sum of $20 may be for- 
warded by mail without registering: Provided, however, That checks 
may be delivered in person by probate attorneys or other employces of 
the, Indian 2 when deemed advisable by the officers in charge of 

ymen 

8. All things necessary to making the payments referred to above, 
not otherwise specifically provided for in these 1 Shall be 
done under the authority and supervision of the Superintendent for 
1 — 2 Civilized Tribes, or such other officer as may be designed by 


5 etary of the Interior, — ü W 
. en ese — Poe ons 8 
held to pn all other — yen and 8 


B. MERITT, 
“Assistant Commissioner 5 lan Afairs. 
“ DEPARTMENT OF THE ISTERIOR, 
“Washington, D. C.“ 
June 23. 1916. 


Bo SWEENEY, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Approved. 
— 


Fodder for Machine Guns. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES H. RANDALL, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
Fn Inn House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 30, 1916. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, under the unanimous consent 
given me by the House to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I insert the following editorial from the Washington Post of 
this morning, which is a good sign of returning sanity among 
American newspapers. 

The editorial is as follows: 

FODDER FOR MACHINE GUNS. 


If the honor of the United States can be maintained by peace- 
ful methods, who shall say that the Nation should go to war? 

Those who want war must be willing themselves to sacrifice 
their lives upon the altar of national devotion. 

None but a poltroon and coward would fail to make the sac- 
rifice if the honor of the country were at stake, but only those 
who are in full possession of all the facts in the Mexican situa- 
tion can decide what the national interest demands. 

What man in public life, what official or orator in the market 
places, can say that he is more jealous of the national honor 
than are the people themselves? The honor of the Nation is 
safe in the hands of the American people. 

And what are the people saying? What are they thinking as 
they walk through the streets? What are they saying about 
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their own supper table after they have returned from their 
daily work? In one of his speeches President Wilson said: 

I would a great deal rather know what the men on the trains and wd 
the wayside and in the shops and on the farms are thinking about an 
yearning for than hear any of the vociferous proclamations of policy, 
which it is so easy to read by picking up any scraps of printed paper. 

Those who are expected to sacrifice their lives upon the battle- 
field, the fathers and mothers who yield their sons and who 
yield them willingly when the honor of the Nation is at stake, 
should have something to say about the question of war. 

Two million of the men of Europe lie in their graves as a 
result of the mad war that is still in progress, and yet the honor 
of the nations involved has not yet been satisfied. 

At Verdun 300,000 of the finest men of France, Germany, and 
England lie dead. The toll demanded by European statesman- 
ship steadily is mounting, and the end is not yet in sight. 

Of the 2,500,000 men who were in the Civil War on the North- 
ern side, more than 1,000,000 were below the age of 21 years, 
and the fathers and mothers, sisters and sweethearts were left 
behind to agonize and mourn. 

It is not the corporations, the landowners, or the captains of 
industry who have the vital interest in the question of war or 
peace. It is not the politicians or orators, the organizations of 
public preparationists or public pacifists that have the most at 
stake. It is the average citizen—the citizen who earns his bread 
by the sweat of his brow, the citizen who loves his family and 
wants to continue giving that family his support and protection 
who has the most at stake. 

Those orators who cry out for a given course of action in the 
name of the national honor without having before them all the 
facts that affect the national interest in a crisis merely dem- 
onstrate their lack of responsibility and their callous selfishness. 

It speaks well for the wisdom of the American people that 
they have never elected a President who has been stampeded 
into war by false advisers or critics. 

Great as has been the horror of the European war, strong as 
is the desire to preserve the strength of the United States for 
the more civilized purposes of humanity, the American people as 
a unit will be ready to fight and to die if it should be necessary 
to preserve the national honor. 

On the one side in the Nation to-day, as in all crises of the 
past, there are those who, without knowing all the facts on 
which the great decision must be made, argue for immediate 
action against Mexico, regardless oz the consequences. On the 
other side are those who are praying that peaceful means of 
protecting the Nation’s honor shall be completely exhausted 
before there is recourse to arms and to the sacrifice of the blood 
of American soldiers. 

President Wilson, with all the facts before him, was able to 
win a diplomatic victory in the submarine controversy, satisfy- 
ing this Nation’s honor without the frightful toll of war. 

The President of the United States alone knows the facts in 
the Mexican situation. He alone can make the decision that 
will conserve the national interests, While orators are making 
their arguments in public places, the people, by wire and letter, 
are telling the President that they, who must make the sacri- 
fices and who will not ask that some other mother’s son make it 
for them, want peace so long as it is compatible with the 
Nation's honor. 


Address of President Wilson. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DAN V. STEPHENS, 
OF NEBRASKA, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 30, 1916. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
an address made by President Wilson at Philadelphia yesterday 
before the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. f 

The address is as follows: 

Mr. Wilson said: 

“I understand, gentlemen, that you have associated your- 
selves together in order to promote candor and truth in the 
advertisement of your business. I wish very. much, gentlemen, 
that candor and truth might always be the standard of politics 
as well as the standard of business. I do not see how a man 
can devote himself to candor and truth in the promotion of a 
particular business without studying the life of the great 
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Nation to whom he addresses his advertising. I do not see 
how a man ¢an fail, having established the horizon of his busi- 
ness where the great hills of truth lie, to lift his eyes to the 
great multitude of laboring men and striving women who con- 
stitute a great Nation like ours, and in the very act of address- 
ing them get in his own consciousness some part of the im- 
pulse of their life. You can not commend your business to 
people that you do not understand and you can not understand 
the people of the United States without wishing to serve them. 
MUST PUT IDEALS IN ACTION, 


So I come to you with this thought: America is at a point, 
gentlemen, where it is more than ever necessary that she 
should understand her own ideals not only but be ready to put 
them into action at any cost. It is one thing to entertain fine 
principles and another thing to make them work. It is one 
thing to entertain them in the formulas of words, like the 
splendid words which were uttered, and give distinction to this 
ancient and historic building behind me, but it is another 
thing to do what these same men did, make those words live in 
the action of their lives. And America is summoned in each 
new generation to renew not only the pledges that those men 
made but to renew the example which they gave to the world. 

I am not interested, and I beg that you will believe me when 
I say that I never have been interested, in fighting for myself, 
but I am immensely interested in fighting for the things that I 
believe in, and so far as they are concerned, I am a challenger 
to all comers. It is important, therefore, since I am in fighting 
mood, to let you know what are some of the things that I do 
believe in. 

WANTS AMERICA PUT FIRST. 

“Tn the first place, I believe, and I summon you to show your 
belief in the same thing, that it is the duty of every American 
in everything that he does in his business and out of it to think 
first not of himself or of any interest which he may be called 
upon to sacrifice, but of the country which we serve. ‘America 
first’ means nothing until you translate it in what you do. So 
I believe most profoundly in the duty of every American to 
exalt the national consciousness by purifying his own motives 
and exhibiting his own devotion. 

I believe, in the second place, that America, the country that 
we put first in our thoughts, should be ready in every point of 
policy and of action to vindicate at whatever cost the principles 
of liberty, of justice, and of humanity to which we have been 
devoted from the first. You cheer the sentiment, but do you 
realize what it means? It means that you have not only got 
to be just to your fellow men but that as a nation you have got 
to be just to other nations. It comes high. It is not an easy 
thing to do. It is easy to think first of the material interest 
of America, but it is not easy to think first of what America, if 
she loves justice, ought to do in the field of international affairs. 

“I believe that at whatever cost America should be just to 
other peoples and treat other peoples as she demands that they 
should treat her. She has a right to demand that they treat 
her with justice and respect, and she bas a right to insist that 
they treat her in that fashion, but she can not with dignity or 
with self-respect insist upon that unless she is willing to act in 
the same fashion toward them. That I am ready to fight for 
at any cost to myself. 

FOR RULE OF THE PEOPLE. 

“Then, in the third place, touching ourselves more intimately, 
my fellow citizens, this is what I believe: If I understand the 
life of America, the central principle of it is this, that no small 
body of persons, no matter how influential, shall be trusted to 
determine the policy and development of America. You know 
what you want in your business. You want a fair field and no 
favor. You want to be given the same opportunity that other 
men have, not only to make known what you have to sell, but 
to sell it under as favorable conditions as anybody else; and 
the principle of the life of America is that she draws her vitality 
not from small bodies of men who may wish to assume the re- 
sponsibility of guiding and controlling her, but from the great 
body of thinking and toiling and planning men, from whom she 
draws her energy and vitality as a Nation. 

“I believe—and this is the reason I am a Democrat, not 
merely with a big D, but with a little ‘d’—I am all kinds of 
a Democrat, so far as I can discover; but the root of the whole 
business is this, that I believe in the patriotism and enerky and 
initiative of the average man. Some men say they believe in it; 
when they act they show that they do not. They show that 
they think the only advice that is safe to take is their advice. 


FEELS SAFE WITH MASSES, 
“Twas not referring to any individual, but I could give you an 


interesting and a very short list of a group of individuals who 
have that opinion, namely, that it is not safe for the United States 
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to escape from their control. I feel perfectly safe in the hands 
of the average body of my fellow citizens. You are bound to 
feel safe in their hands. If they do not believe in you, you can 
not sell anything. If they do not believe in you, you can not 
conduct your business. Your vitality comes from them to you; 
it does not go from you to them. The theory of government 
which I decline to subscribe to is that the vitality of the Nation 
comes out of closeted councils where a few men determine the 
policy of the country. 

“So, gentlemen, I feel at home in this company, not because 
I advertise, hut because I have got principles that I am per- 
fectly willing to expose to the public view and because I want 
to express not only my sympathy with but my admiration for a 
body of men who think it is worth while to get together in 
order to tell the truth. The only thing that ever set any man 
free, the only thing that ever set any nation free, is the truth. 
A man that is afraid of the truth is afraid of the law of life. 
A man that does not love the truth is in the way of decay and 
of failure, and I believe that if you will just let the vitality 
that is in you and the enthusiasm that is in you run beyond the 
confines of the business that you may be interested in, you will 
presently feel that infinite reward as if the red blood of a whole 
nation came surging back into your own veins. 

INSPIRING TO BE FRER. 

“Can you imagine, my fellow countrymen, a more inspiring 
thing than to belong to a free nation and make your way among 
men every one of whom has the right and the opportunity to 
say what he thinks. Criticism does not hurt anybody. I heard 
an old politician once say to his son, ‘John, don’t bother your 
head about lies and slanders; they will take care of themselves. 
But if you ever hear me denying anything, you may make up 
your mind that it is so.“ And when you see a man wincing 
under criticism, you may know that something hit him that was 
so. And therefore when they are saying the things that are 
not true, there is no credit in keeping your head and not mind- 
ing it. I have such an inveterate confidence in the ultimate 
triumph of the truth that I feel, with old Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, that the truth is no invalid, and you need not mind 
how roughly you handle her. She has got a splendid constitu- 
tion, and she will survive every trial and every labor. 

WANTS IDEALS IN BUSINESS. 

Business is all right so long as it is not sordid, and it can 
not be sordid if it is shot through with ideals. A man, no mat- 
ter how humble his business, can hold his head up among the 
princes of the world if, as he ought to do, he will think of him- 
self as the servant of the people and not as their master; as 
one who would serve and not one who would govern. 

I congratulate you, my fellow citizens, upon the ideals of a 
profession which can lower or exalt business, as you choose, 
and which you have chosen to employ for its exaltation. I came 
away from Washington to look into your faces and get some of 
the enthusiasm which I always get when I come away from 
officialdom and touch hand to hand with great bodies of the free 
American people.” 


Water Power Development. 


SPEECH 


0 


HON. JOHN K. SHIELDS, 


OF TENNESSEB, 


In THE Senate or THE UNITED STATES, 


Wednesday and Friday, February 9 and 11 (legislative day of 
February 9), 1916. 

The Senate had under consideration the bill (8. 
the improvement of navigation for CCC 
and the development of water power in the navigable rivers of the 
United States. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, this bill was introduced un- 
der what is known as the commerce clause of the Constitution 
of the United States, Article I, section 8, paragraph 3, confer- 
ring upon Congress the power “to regulate commerce with for- 
Sek nations, and among the several States and with the Indian 

The power and jurisdiction of Congress under this clause 
over foreign and interstate commerce is absolute and unlimited, 
otherwise than by provisions of the Constitution, and includes 
trade and traffic and all the means and instrumentalities con- 
yenient and necessary for on commerce. It extends to 
transportation of every kind and authorizes the improvement of 


the navigable waters of the United States for that purpose by 
such means and agencies as Congress may consider proper, 
and there is no constitutional objection to the improvement of 


navigable rivers by the use of private capital, as proposed in this 


bill. 

There are in the United States some 50,000 miles of rivers 
classed as navigable, but about one-half of them are unavailable 
for commerce without the removal of obstructions and the con- 
struction of dams and locks for the purpose of passing vessels 
over falls and rapids. There is no country in the world that 
has greater natural inland waterways than this, and with 
proper improvement they can be made to contribute as much 
to its commercial and industrial wealth as any of its other great 
natural resources. This has been recognized for many years, 
and some of the ablest men of the country have devoted much 
time and study to this work, and in this way providing for our 
people cheap and effective water transportation. The Congress 
has had nearly all of these rivers surveyed and pluns and 
specifications made for their improvement, with estimates of 
the cost, by competent engineers, and in the last 50 years it 
has appropriated and expended for such improvements more 
than $800,000,000. The work has hardly begun, and it will 
take many years and many hundred millions of dollars to 
complete it. I have no doubt that some day all of these 
rivers will be improved and open to navigation, but it can 
not be denied that there is now in the United States a strong 
influence opposing their further improvement. Whether this 
opposition comes from the great transportation companies of 
the United States which would be affected by the cheaper water 
transportation, or from other sources, is immaterial. 

Tt is here and has succeeded in defeating the rivers and har- 
bors appropriation bills for two sessions of Congress. But if the 
Congress were inclined to make appropriations for this purpose 
there are many rivers which can not be improved in this way 
for years to come, because of the immense expenditure required. 

It would seem, Mr. President, that any plan whereby private 
capital can be obtained and invested in improving these rivers, 
for which no public appropriation can now be made, should have 
the support of every citizen interested in furnishing cheap and 
convenient transportation for the products of agriculture, manu- 
factories, mines, and the forests of the country, and for the wel- 
fare of the people. This is one of the great objects which it is 
proposed and believed this bill will accomplish, and that without 
much delay and in the near future. 

The improvement of navigation is the only constitutional war- 
rant which the Congress has for enacting this bill into law, but 
the development and utilization of the vast water-power re- 


“| sources of the navigable rivers of the United States, worth many 


million dollars and now idle and daily and yearly running to 
waste, which may be lawfully joined with it, are of equal im- 
portance and will contribute as much to the industrial wealth and 
prosperity of the country. 

These two objects of the bill, the improvement of navigation 
with private capital and the development of water power, must 
go together. The investment of private capital for the public 
purpose of improving navigation can not be obtained without 
. development of private property for individual 
profit. 

The bill does not provide for any appropriation from the 
Public Treasury or any concession of property interests of the 
United States. It permits riparian proprietors along navigable 
rivers to construct dams in them for the purpose of developing 
water power for manufacturing purposes, to be equipped with 
all necessary locks and other facilities for navigation, at their 
own expense, according to plans and specifications approved 
by the Secretary of War and Chief of Engineers. In other 
words, the bill proposes a method for the improvement of navi- 
gation in navigable rivers without cost to the United States, 
by permitting the riparian proprietors to develop and utilize 
the water power in those streams. 

The development of the water-power resources of the country 
is of no less importance to the people than the improvement of 
our waterways. Manufacture comes before commerce and trans- 
portation and it is necessary to promote and successfully pros- 
ecute it to make them possible. Power is indispensable to all 
manufacturing industries. Whatever creates mechanical energy 
which can be successfully applied in industrial operations is 
necessarily of great value and contributes to the wealth of the 
country. It has been well said that our great coal supplies and 
unsurpassed water possibilities for the production. of cheap 
power in large quantities are the greatest assets which this 
country will have in future industrial rivalry with other nations 
of the world. We are now using our coal in generating steam 
in quantities that are staggering to the minds of those familiar 
with such matters but with results that are marvelous in their 
success and contribution to the prosperity of the country. 
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There are, however, some industries of comparatively recent 
invention and discovery which can not be successfully carried 
on with steam power and imperatively require cheaper energy 
in large quantities, which can only be obtained by the develop- 
ment of the potential water-power resources of our navigable 
rivers. — 

Mr. Herbert Knox Smith, Commissioner of Corporations of the 
United States, in his report for 1912, estimates the minimum 
horsepower afforded by all the streams of the United States at 
32,082,000 and the maximum 61,678,000, exclusive of that which 
can be made available by storage, which is estimated at 
200,000,000 more. 

The maximum possible development, exclusive of storage, 
oe to this estimate, is distributed in the several States a 
‘ollows : i 
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Another estimate, recently made by Mr. George Otis Smith, 
Director of the Geological Survey, fixes the aggregate available 
water power of the United States at 55,000,000 horsepower. 

Mr. Secretary Garrison stated sometime ago before the House 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, which had under considera- 
tion a bill similar to this, that the available water power in the 
navigable streams of the United States was 7,000,000 horse- 
power, and that the possible development in the headwaters 
or upper reaches of those streams was 20,000,000 horsepower. 
This estimate is directly pertinent, as the provisions of this 
bill are confined to navigable rivers. While these estimates 
vary considerably they all show the magnitude of this vast and 
valuable natural resource, 

Astounding as the statement may seem, and great as it ap- 
parently reflects unfavorably upon the intelligence, enterprise, 
and progress of the American people, it is nevertheless a fact that 
not more than 5,000,000 horsepower of this vast, valuable, natural 
energy has been improved and made to contribute to the wealth 


g 


of our people. I will undertake, however, to show that this 
is not the fault of our great civil, hydraulic, and electrical en- 
gineers, nor of those who have ever been willing to invest capi- 
tal in the development of the resources of their country when 
a reasonable return upon the investment and protection of their 
property is afforded, but that it is caused entirely by a false 
policy of conservation which for awhile exerted some influ- 
ence in the Congress and succeeded in placing upon our statute 
books certain impracticable, restrictive, and confiscatory laws 
which have absolutely throttled and prohibited water-power 
development in the United States, notwithstanding the great 
beneficial results that are known to have followed the utiliza- 
tion of that power by other countries of the world. 

The industrial progress of a country is largely measured by 
the power or energy which its people create by proper use of 
its natural resources and apply to manufacture, transportation, 
and all other useful purposes. The statistics of the Bureau of 
the Census show that the primary power equipment in the 
United States in commercial and municipal central stations, 
street and electric railway stations, and manufacturing plants, 
in 1912, was 30,448,246 horsepower, of which 80 per cent was 
steam power, and that more than one-half of this was to be 
found in the States of Pennsylvania, New York, Massachusetts, 
California, and Michigan. 

I have no estimate of the power used in transportation by 
commercial railways and steamships, but the value of the fuel. 
chiefly coal, consumed annually by railroad locomotives, as 
shown by statistics compiled by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, is about $243,000,000. The annual consumption of coal 
in the United States for all purposes is shown by reliable esti- 
mates to be about 480,000,000 tons, valued at about 
$1,000,000,000. While the coal fields of the United States will 
unquestionably supply the needs of the country for a century 
or more they are not unlimited or inexhaustible and the coal 
most accessible and most cheaply mined is being consumed first 
while the price is steadily increasing. The only known fuels 
which can be economically used for the same purpose as coal 
are oil und gas, and, according to the belief of geologists, these 
will be exhausted within a few decades. 

The Commissioner of Corporations, in the report from which 
I have read, speaking of the comparative use of steam power 
produced by coal and other fuels, and the possible use of water 
power, further said: 

Water power is unlike most natural resources in that it is not dimin- 
ished by use, nor is it conserved by nonuse. Coal which is not used 
to-day remains to be used hereafter, but the energy of water, which 
is allowed to flow by unused, neither increases nor diminishes the future 
supply, but it is irretrievably lost. Our supply of coal—the principal 
‘source of energy—while vast, is not unlimited. The utilization of water 

wer results in the saving of coal for future use. In other words, 

he real waste of water power is its nonuse, while its development effects 
a conservation not only of water power but of our fuel supply as well. 

The importance of effectually utilizing the water powers of the country 
is therefore obvious. The power now (February, 1912) req to 
operate the industrial enterprises and public-service utilities of the 
country (excluding steam railroads and vessels) can be safely estimated 
at not less than 30,000,000 horsepower. Ap 5 6,000,000 
horsepower is now generated by water; the rest is generated from fuel, 
mainly coal, The quantity of coal required to produce a horsepower 
hour in steam varies according to the quality of the coal and the size 
and efficiency of the engines. It is claimed that under the most fervor- 
able condition, a pound of coal can be made to produce 1 ho 
per hour. From minimum the estimated quantity ranges as high as 
even 6 or 7 pounds. Assuming, however, that on the average a horse- 
power hour steam can be produced by 3 pounds of coal (and this 
quantity probably understates the average quantity of coal required, 
and the corresponding saving by the substitution of water power) the 
power now produced by water saves at least 33,000,000 tons of coal 
per year. T on a 12-hour day. 


wer 


causes, it will doubtless be many years before a quantity, equal to even 
2 um 83.000 


I do not wish to be understood as asserting that the water 
power of our streams, if fully developed and utilized, will 
cover all the field now occupied by steam power and answer 
all its purposes, for such is not a fact. Generally speaking, 
water power is only available in the mountainous sections of 
the country, and in a number of States the quantity is negli- 
gible, while steam power plants can be located anywhere, and 
the power produced in small or large quantities according to 
the demand and the use required. Water power can never 
compete with coal in sections where it is found in great quan- 
tities and cheaply mined or in generating steam for the opera- 
tion of commercial railroads, steamboats, or ships upon our 
rivers and the high seas; nor will it come in competition with 
steam power in the great manufacturing centers remote from 
the rivers. These two great sources of mechanical energy are 


both necessary for industrial purposes, each in its particular 
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field and for the particular uses for which it is best adapted 


and can be most profitably used. There is no conflict between 
them when the interests and necessities of the entire country 
and the people of all sections are considered. The great growth 
of population and unparalleled industrial progress of our coun- 
try are constantly requiring more mechanical energy and for 
some purposes cheaper energy in large quantities, which can 
only be obtained from falling waters. 

‘I am informed that there is now an urgent demand for 
4,000,000 horsepower of hydroelectric power for manufacturing 
purposes requiring cheaper power than that generated by steam, 
and that adequate capital is now waiting and ready to be in- 
vested for its production when our prohibitory laws are so 
amended or repealed as to allow it to be done by the improve- 
ment of private property in and on navigable rivers, as pro- 
posed by the provisions of this bill. - 

Mr. President, the value of water power has been known for 
centuries, and has been made to serve the purposes of man in 
many ways, but by the wonderful discoveries and inventions 
of the present age its value and use have been increased almost 
beyond measure and computation. For many years the energy 
produced by it was used by direct application from the water 
wheel to the machinery which it operated, and was restricted 
to the banks of the streams where the power was produced. 
The use of water power in this direct and restricted way is of 
great value and contributes immensely to the cheaper produc- 
tion of many manufactured products and would more than 
justify the development to its fullest extent. But the great, 
and I may say the imperative, demand and necessity of the 
development of the water power in our navigable rivers is for 
cheap power in great quantities for the generation of hydro- 
electricity. 

The conversion of water power into hydroelectric energy is one 
of the greatest of the many wonderful achievements accomplished 
by the genius of our great hydraulic and electrical engineers. 
The electrical energy generated by the falling waters may be 
transmitted from one to two hundred miles and distributed over 
thousands of square miles of territory without appreciable loss, 
there to be applied and used for all industrial purposes. The 
cheapness of its production makes it available for all the varied 
uses and activities of this day. It illuminates and heats our 
towns and cities and operates manufacturing plants of every 
kind. It pumps water to irrigate hundreds of thousands of 
acres of arid but fertile lands which were before waste places 
and deserts, making them produce fabulous crops and to serve 
almost every imaginable domestic convenience and necessity 
requiring mechanical power. It furnishes motive power for 
street and interurban railways and is used to a limited extent 
to operate commercial railroads. 

The greatest hydroelectric development in the United States 
has been made in the great water-power States of Montana, 
California, and in the mountainous States of the Middle West, 
chiefly, as I understand, upon streams that are unnavigable in 
the legal sense and where the blight of the legislation this bill 
is proposed to take the place of has not prohibited it. There 
is one company in Montana with a capital of $85,000,000 which 
furnishes hydroelectric power so cheaply that the cost of oper- 
ating street railways, illuminating towns, and the machinery 
of the great copper and other mines of that State has been and 
is now reduced almost one-half the amount before paid for 
steam power, making it possible for the current to be used for 
all domestic purposes, There are many houses in Montana in 
which fires have never been built. X 

This company also supplies the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific 
Railway Co. with motive power for its locomotives on a line of 
150 miles, effecting a reduction in the cost of-operation of 
about 33 per cent. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Co. will soon substitute electrical power supplied by it for 
steam power with the expectation of a like reduction in oper- 
ating expenses, but this use to some extent at least is made 
possible by the cost of the transportation of coal from distant 
tields, 

The greatest and most important of all uses of hydroelec- 
tricity is in heating and operating powerful electrical furnaces 
for manufacturing purposes of many kinds, some of which can 
not be carried on by any other means. I refer especially to 
the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen for the manufacture of 
agricultural fertilizers. Nitrogen, or ammonia, is the chief 
constituent element of agricultural fertilizers, and nitric’ acid 
is necessary in the production of smokeless powder and other 
high explosives. That which we now use for these purposes is 
obtained chiefly from Chile in the form of nitrate of soda, our 
anniuu importations being about 600,000 tons of the value or 
cost of $21,000,000. The Chilean deposits of nitrate of soda 
are the only ones known and all the countries of the world 


have obtained their supplies from them for many years. It 
is now estimated that these deposits will be exhausted in the 
course of some 10 years. If this is true or we should be cut 
off from them by a superior naval power in time of war, our 
agricultural interests would be seriously crippled and national 
defense made impossible, These facts are not controvertible 
and we must provide for such contingencies. We have it in 
our power to do sọ. Nitrogen can be manufactured from the 
air in quantities to answer all our purposes. Four-fifths of 
the atmosphere that surrounds us and that we breathe is com- 
posed of this colorless, odorless, nonmetallic, gaseous element. 
The supply is ample for all purposes and is inexhaustible. 
Modern science, after years of research and experiment by 
processes of fixation, in the use of the electrical furnace has 
made atmospheric nitrogen available for all the uses made of 
Chilean saltpeter. 

There are two methods or processes for the fixation of atmos- 
pheric nitrogen, one called the are process, and the other the 
cyanimid process, but I will not undertake to describe them. 
They are both successful and each has its special advantages. 
The fact that nitrogen can be obtained from the air in quanti- 
ties sufficient for all purposes required, and at a little less than 
half the cost of Chilean saltpeter, is now well established. 
Great nitrogen-manufacturing plants, representing investment 
of many millions of dollars, are in successful operation in 
Norway, Sweden, Germany, Switzerland, France, Italy, Japan, 
Australia, and just across our border in the Province of 
Ontario, Canada. These countries were all quick to grasp the 
value of this great achievement of modern science and the 
advantage, if not the necessity, of providing within their own 
territories an abundant and economical supply of nitrogen, and 
have devoted much of their water-power resources to the gener- 
ation of cheap hydroelectricity for that purpose. Germany 
alone has a hundred million dollars so invested. She has also 
an immense plant operated by steam produced by coal, but only 
military necessity will permit this, the cost being too great for 
industrial purposes. Practically all the vast quantities of 
explosives now used in the great war raging in Europe are 
made from air nitrogen, and much left for the manufacture 
of fertilizers. We are importing some that we use from Nor- 
way and more from Canada. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
I desire to say that the pioneer industry of manufacturing 
nitrogen from the air was built in Norway. Prof. Birkland 
discovered the arc process, and it was successfully applied by 
Mr. Isom Eyde. They began the manufacture of nitrogen 
there before the present war and sold much of it in Germany, 
in competition with the Chilean nitrate, at a lower price. 
The industry there has been successful, and they have manu- 
factured nitrates for their own use and for export in consider- 
able quantities. It is said to be equal to the Chilean nitrate 
for all purposes. Norway has some of the greatest water-power 
resources in the world, and the cheap power developed from it 
has made this industry possible and profitable. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, we have the water-power re- 
sources in this country for the successful and profitable fixation 
of air nitrogen, and they would be developed for that purpose 
but for the unfortunate restrictive legislation which some im- 
practicable people, calling themselves conservationists, suc- 
ceeded in having enacted some years ago. About five or six 
years since the Cyanimid Co. of America desired to build 
a plant of this kind in the State of Alabama, the initial cost 
to be about two and a half million dollars, provided they could 
obtain the necessary hydroelectric power. The Congress passed 
a bill authorizing the Alabama Power Co. to construct 
a dam in the Coosa River in that State to furnish in part the ` 
power needed. It was proposed to construct the dam with all 
facilities of navigation, at the expense of the company, and 
under plans furnished by the Secretary of War, which would 
have resulted in making slack-water navigation in that river 
for a distance of 30 miles, but because the act did not provide 
for arbitrary Federal control and charges upon the business 
and property of the company it was vetoed by President Taft. 
This resulted in the loss to this country of that great industry, 
and the improvement of the Coosa River without any aid from 
the Treasury of the United States. The Cyanimid Co. built 
its plant in the Province of Ontario, Canada, where it is now 
in suecessful operation, and the farmers of the South are buying 
its product, with the freight charges of a thousand miles added, 
whereas, had the Alabama Power Co. been permitted to 
improve its riparian property on the Coosa River, they could 
have had it delivered at their very doors. 7 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, my understanding is that this 
plant of the Cyanimid Co. of America in the Province of On- 
tario has proved a remarkable financial success, and that within 
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the few years it has been in operation it has more than doubled 
its capacity, and while the original investment represented 
$4,000,000, the company now has there an investment of more 
than ten millions. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The information of the Senator is correct. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, there is now a plant for ex- 
tracting nitrogen from the air in South Carolina. It was built 
recently by the Southern Power Co. and is in successful opera- 
tion. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I did not know of that plant. I was under the 
impression that there was no plant of this kind in the United 
States. The one in South Carolina must be of limited capacity 
as it has made no impression upon this industry. I am glad to 
hear of it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am not fully informed of the extent of 
the company’s operations. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, no more important subject 
can engage the attention of the Congress of the United States 
than that of devising the means to provide for the farmers of 
our country a larger and cheaper supply of fertilizer. While 
fully recognizing the great and beneficent effect the develop- 
ment of our water power will have upon the prosperity of our 
country in general, I frankly admit that my chief interest in this 
proposed legislation is the belief that it will contribute more to 
cheapen fertilizers than any other possible means. 

We hear much complaint of the high cost of living, caused 
by the increased price of foodstuffs and clothing materials. 
The basic cause of this is an increased demand and a dimin- 
ished supply. The production of our lands is not keeping pace 
with the increase of our population. We have exhausted much 
of the virgin fertility of our soil and it is necessary that the 
plant food which we have been constantly taking from our fields 
for more than a century be replenished. This can only be done 
by fertilizers containing the well-known elements necessary for 
plant life. The countries of Europe use more than double the 
quantity of fertilizer per acre used in this country and their 
lands produce crops about double those ours produce with the 
same cost of labor. The American farmer is fully aware of the 
necessity of fertilizing his land, but the cost of fertilizers” is 
almost prohibitory of their use in sufficient quantities. They 
now use annually about 75,000,000 tons of commercial fertilizer, 
costing them about $175,000,000. The greater part of this is used 
in the States east of the Mississippi River, and, perhaps, about 
70 per cent of it in the Southern States. The essential con- 
stituent elements of a complete fertilizer are nitrogen, or am- 
monia, phosphoric acid, and potash, the relative proportions of 
these elements being nitrogen 40 per cent, phosphoric acid 35 
per cent, and potash 20 per cent. It is estimated that the nitrog- 
enous materials used in fertilizers cost the farmers about 
$75,000,000 in 1913, and it has doubtless been more during the 
last two years, because the price of Chilean saltpeter has ad- 
vanced from an average of $47 per ton to $74 per ton. 

We obtain nitrogen by the use of legumes, such as peas, 
beans, and clovers, and from cotton seed, but with the cheaper 
air product available all these can be used for more profitable 
purposes. 

We have an abundant supply of phosphorus. There are 
great beds of phosphate rock in the Southern and Western 
States, which will furnish us with phosphoric acid for cen- 
turies. It is now ascertained that this rock can be treated 
with hydroelectricity, so as to better prepare it for fertilizing 
purposes than the old method by sulphuric acid, without the 
hurtful effects of that process and at about one-half of the 
cost. Potash is found, I believe, almost exclusively in Bavaria, 

and fortunately it is the least necessary element in fertiliza- 
tion, for it is the most expensive used, and is now almost un- 
obtainable. 

With our water powers developed for the manufacture of 
atmospheric nitrogen in this country and the production of 
phosphoric acid, so as to supply these valuable materials at 
one-half the price that we are now paying for them, the farmers 
of the country will be enabled to use double the amount of 
fertilizers that they now use and with the same labor, increase 
their crops of wheat, corn, cotton, and other agricultural prod- 
nets a hundredfold. 

Mr. President, the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen is also 
necessary to supply us with nitric acid for the manufacture of 
high explosives for military purposes and in such industrial 
pursuits as mining, quarrying, and railroad construction. The 
explosives consumed annually in the United States cost about 
$40,000,000, and the raw material used in their manufacture is 
nearly all imported. They are indispensable for all these pur- 
poses. We could make little progress in mining and railroad 
construction without them. In war we would be defenseless 
without an adequate supply. In the past it has been our policy 


to keep a store of about 65,000 tons of Chilean saltpeter on 
hand for military purposes; but as explosives are used in 
war that is a mere bagatelle. We could not manufacture 
sufficient powder from that quantity to last us for 30 days 
in a war like that now prevailing in Europe. When that war 
began Germany had in store 660,000 tons of nitrate of soda. 
This has been exhausted and she is now being supplied by the 
fixation of atmospheric nitrogen, which she had with such won- 
derful foresight provided for within her own boundaries. It 
would be the greatest folly of this Government to longer rely 
upon Chile for nitric acid for explosives for national defense. 

Gen. Wm. Crozier, Chief of Ordnance, War Department, in 
his annual report for 1915 to the Secretary of War, in substance 
says that the United States can not with any safety rely upon 
Chilean saltpeter for nitric acid used in explosives, and that 
we should, as European countries have so wisely done, provide 
for adequate supplies by developing our water-power resources 
sede the manufacture of atmospheric nitrogen within our own 

ers, 

Mr. Secretary Garrison, in his annual report to the President 
for 1915, speaks of the wisdom and necessity of the manufac- 
tue of air nitrogen for both agricultural and military purposes 
in strong terms, and advocates proper legislation for the de- 
velopment of our water powers for that purpose. He says: 

Neither, in m is there reciati f th 
and variety of 88 sack poe can aga i 9 
tries Is being, put. The misconception is general that the greatest, if 
not the sole, use of such power must be found in the usual municipal 
utilities. But modern ence has achieved a use for hydroelectric 
energy, which now causes the subject to occupy a place of prime impor- 
tance in our present considerations; because, at once and so happily, it 
can be made to contribute to meet our necessities in widel erent 
fields—our agricultural and general industrial development and our 
national defense. I refer to the fixation of atmospheric nitro; 
araua the use of the electric furnace, a method of supplyin t 
essential element which has passed the experimental stage anil through 
the enco t of proper laws, has become firmly established as a 

ractical industry in other lands. Such a use requires large quanti- 
es of cheap power, which can be found only in the use of water 
power. Every man ows that nitr is an ingredient of commer- 
cial fertilizer, but it is much less universally known that nitrogen is 


an indispensable element of all military explosives, and is, therefore, 
an essential munition of war. 
Military 


me of war 
shut off from us. Obviously in the matter of munitions, es- 
pecially where the source is so limited and 1 „we should neg- 
ect no provision so easily available as this to make the country 
tain Plants producing nitro for industrial . in 

eir availa- 


The electrical furnace is also necessary for the purpose of 
manufacturing aluminum, aniline dyes, electric steel, and many 
other valuable products which I can not describe at this time. 

Mr. President, in the light of these incontrovertible facts, it 
seems almost incredible that there should be any objection to 
legislation which will encourage and permit the improvement of 
our great rivers for navigation and the concurrent development 
of water power for manufacturing purposes, absolutely neces- 
sary to the public welfare, and without amy expense to the Fed- 
eral 


Treasury. 

Mr. President, this stagnation in water-power development 
and manufacture of valuable products which modern science 
has made possible by the use of cheap hydroelectricity is not 
for want of enterprise of the American people or full appreci- 
ation of their value. The fault lies at the door of Congress, and 
is chargeable to the restrictive and impractical laws it has 
enacted within the Inst few years affecting the development of 
the water-power resources of navigable rivers and of all streams 
upon the public domain. This bill, however, applies only to 
navigable rivers which, in the sense of the commerce clause of 
the Constitution as defined by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, are those navigable in fact; that is, susceptible of being 
used in their ordinary condition as highways of commerce over 
which trade and travel may be conducted in the customary 
modes on water; and if it becomes a law, its operation will be 
confined chiefly to the great streams of the States of which the 
Mississippi River is the eastern boundary and those that lie 
east of that river. It should not be confused with the Myers 
bill now in the Senate, which applies to streams on the public 
domain where the United States, as proprietor; owns the lands 
necessary for dam sites and has the right to rent them as Con- 
gress may deem wise and may direct. 

The power of Congress over navigable rivers is confined to that 
given by the commerce clause of the Constitution to regulate 
commerce upon them, which is a police power. The Federal 
Government has no property interest in the waters of those 
rivers and no riparian rights outside of the public domain. ‘The 
waters of the rivers and riparian rights in and along them, sub- 
ject to the paramount power of Congress to regulate commerce 
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on them, are controlled by the sovereign States within which 
they lie and belong to those States and the riparian proprietors 
to whom the States have granted them. This has been re- 
peatedly so declared by the Supreme Court of the United States 
in numerous cases, among which are those of Pollard et al v. 
Hagan et al, 3 Howard, 212; Kansas v. Colorado, 206 U. S.; 
Hardin v. Jordan, 141 U. S.; and United States v. Chandler- 
Dunbar Co., 209 U. S., in which Mr. Justice Lurton, speaking for 
the court, said: 

The technical title to the beds of the navigable rivers of the United 
States is elther in the States in which the rivers are situated or in the 
owners of the lands bordering upon such rivers. Whether in one or the 
other is a question of local law. 

For a hundred years the States exercised their sovereignty 
over the navigable rivers, authorized the construction of dams 
in them and bridges over them, and defined and regulated the 
rights of riparian proprietors in their waters without hindrance 
upon the part of the Federal Government, save the power of 
Congress to order the removal of any structures placed in them 
considered to be obstructions to navigation. ‘The Congress 
passed the first general law controlling structures in navigable 
streams in 1890, and by an act passed in 1899 assumed full and 
complete control over these streams, forbidding the construction 
of dams, piers for bridges, or other structures in them without 
the special consent of Congress. 

In 1906 Congress passed an act entitled “An act to regulate 
the construction of dams across navigable rivers,’ which re- 
quired for such construction the consent of Congress by special 
act and provided the conditions upon which the construction 
could be made, which it is not necessary to state, as that act was 
superseded by another, passed June 23, 1910, entitled, “An act to 
amend” the former one, but which, covering the whole subject, 
repealed it by implication. This act also required the consent 
of Congress for the construction of dams and prescribes the con- 
ditions upon which they may be constructed. 

These conditions have proved practically prohibitive of all 
water-power development in navigable rivers. They, speaking 
in general terms, require the company making the development 
to construct its dams according to plans approved by the Secre- 
tary of War and Chief of Engineers and authorizes those of- 
ficers to impose such terms as they may deem necessary to pro- 
tect the present and future interest of navigation, which may 
include conditions requiring the company to construct, main- 
tain, and operate, without expense to the United States, all 
necessary dams, appurtenances, works, locks, sluices, or other 
structure or structures which Congress or those officers may at 
any time consider necessary in the interest of navigation. 

The Secretary of War is also authorized to fix and collect 
for the permit granted various charges, to be paid into the 
Federal Treasury. The rights acquired under the act may be 
arbitrarily forfeited and annulled for failure of the company 
to comply with any provisions and requirements of the act, or 
conditions imposed by the Secretary of War and Chief of En- 
gineers, and the company required to remove the dam and ac- 
cessory works at its own expense, without resort to the courts 
of the country, and the power is reserved to amend or repeal 
the act authorizing the construction of the dam at any time 
without any provision for compensation for the property thus 
destroyed. 

The permit is limited to 50 years without any provision for 
renewal or protection of the property of the company or those 
who rely upon it for power. The company making the de- 
velopment may at any future time be called upon to double 
its investment, to provide for further navigation facilities 
without any increase in water-power development, and is 
at all times subject to arbitrary charges, exactions, and for- 
feitures, and may be deprived of its property without com- 
pensation, at the will of constantly changing officials. These 
conditions render the right to maintain the dam so uncertain 
and defeasible that no business man will invest his money in 
such an enterprise and capital can not be obtained with which 
to promote it. It is impossible to market the power generated, 
because no one will build mills or factories to be operated by 
power furnished by a company whose plant is subject to be 
arbitrarily forfeited and shut down at any time and certainly 
upon the expiration of the permit. These acts, strange to say, 
contain no provisions for the regulation of charges for power 
nor any preference in favor of municipalities or public utility 
companies. ; 

This legislation has absolutely strangled all water-power 
development in navigable rivers since its enactment. There 
have been few authorizations and fewer dams constructed 
under it, the aggregate development being less than 140,000 
horsepower. The great Keokuk Dam, in the upper Mississippi, 
was constructed under a special act granting a permit in per- 


petuity and that at Hales Bar, in the Tennessee, under a special 
act granting a permit for 99 years. 

President Wilson, in his message to Congress in December, 
1914, referring to our water-power resources and present laws, 
said: 

The key is still turned upon them (the natural resources); the door 
shut fast at which thousands of vigorous men, full of initiative, knock 
clamorously for admittance. The water power of our navigable 
streams outside of the national domain also, even in the Eastern 
States, where we have worked and planned for generations, is still 
not used as it might be, because we will and we won't; because the 
laws we have made do not intelligently balance encouragement against 
restraint. We withhold by regulation. 

The Secretary of War, Mr. Garrison, in his annual report for 
1915, asserts the failure of this legislation in these words: 

One other matter on the civil side requires special mention, and that is 
the question of water-power development In the navigable waters of the 
United States, 

The measure which was designed to permit and encourage the develop- 
ment of the water power of our navigable streams failed of passage in 
the last Congress. Until Congress Shall enact such legislation, this 
power, a t national resource inviting our use, runs on unused and 
wasted. The subject is one of prime importance to this Nation as a 
whole and should receive the prompt attention of the coming Congress. 
The evils of the existing law must be conceded; a consideration of the 

neral dam act itself reveals them, and the lack of development under 
t in the face of a substantial demand makes It is be- 
lieved that, though these evils are net generally understood, their full 
effect and far-reaching consequences are hardly appreciated. Without 
specifying here, it can in a word and in all truth be said that the exist- 
ing law is a makeshift which effectually perenn all development. On 
the other hand, it does not offer the rightful and necessary inducement 
for an economical and profitable development, nor would it adequately 

rotect the interests of the public if development were possible under it. 
Even were it sufficient in these regards, it has been demonstrated that 
it would be unworkable in another. It is a general dam act in name 
only; while purporting to lay down general conditions to cover develop- 
ment in all cases, it nevertheless requires in each case the further special 
authorization by Congress, an inconsistency which invites a dis: rd 
of the general conditions, makes of each application an independent 
legislative proposition, and subjects each project to the delay and hazard 
of congressional action. 

And in a statement before the Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee of the House in January last he further said: 

Of course, prior to the assumption of full Federal control by the 
act of 1899 there had heen considerable development of power, but 
those were the days before the growth and the development of the 
uses of hydroelectric energy, and such development as then took place 
consisted for the most part of small installations originally made 
years ago and kept in operation and enlarged to meet local require- 
ments. They were the ordinary old-time power installations. Be- 
tween 1899 and the first general dam act of 1906—that is, several 

ears prior to the first piece of restrictive Federal legislation—there 

gan that marked increase, which has been progressin 
in the uses to which hydroelectric ener, may be put which resulted 
in a correspondingly marked increase the development of water 
power for hydroelectric purposes in intrastate rivers and in the upper 
reaches of rivers where Federal authority and control were not ex- 
ercised, including also several respectable developments made under the 
special authorization of Congress. Notwithstanding, however, the 
vastly increased uses for hydroelectric energy during the past decade, 
it is perfectly clear that since the act of 1906, while development 
under State control has given co nding evidence of increase and 
stimulus, development at available sites on navigable streams under 
Federal jurisdiction has been repressed rather than encouraged and 
n permitted to respond to the ever-increasing demands for 


hydroelectric power. 

As just said, the first general dam act was that of 1906, which 
was rewritten in the second or amended general dam act of 1910. The 
first act was less illiberal than the second, which is the existing law. 
Whatever may be asserted to the contrary, the department knows, and 
everybody who has taken the trouble to ascertain the facts also knows, 
that reasonable development has not taken place under the act. son- 
able 8 can never take place under the act. The act pro- 
hibits it. his is no new discovery. It is conceded by all who have 
familiarized themselves with the operation of the act. That there 
have been applications made for permits to erect dams and power 
structures under the act and granting of the same by Congress does not 
constitute construction, nor is it any testimony as to the virtues of that 
act. The real test comes when permittees attempt to raise money under 
the act. An applicant merely sees an opportunity to develop power and 
comes to Congress for 1 It costs practically nothing to make 
such an application. If the financing fails the permittee loses only his 
time. The process is a good gamble. It is gos oh to paging own 
money to secure an option on property. The test o e eral 
dam act lies in the reeord of what has been accomplished under it. 

Under the first act 25 subsequent enabling acts were passed. Under 
these enabling acts only six plants have been constructed, and the re- 
mainder of the permits have lapsed under the time limitations, pre- 
sumably because the projectors could not finance under the terms of 
the act. Activity in water-power development throughout the country 
has increased enormously since 1910, but under the present law, 
passed in that year, the applications for permits to construct dams on 
navigable streams have been less in number than they were from 1906 
to 1910. Congress, under the 1910 act, has passed only 14 enabling 
acts, and only two power plants have been construct under them. 
The total capacity of the plants constructed under the acts of 1906 
and 1910 is something less 140,000 horsepower. 

And Hon. Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, in 
speaking of similar laws applying to streams upon the public 
domain, refers to their prohibitory character in these words: 

It is generally conceded that the water-power resources upon the 
public domain can not be developed under existing laws because of the 
uncertain tenure inyolved by revocable permits: (a) because the engl- 
neer and promoter fear to embark an enterprise under such conditions ; 
(Ù) because the capitalist will not loan money upon such security; (e) 
because the consumers can hare no positive assurance that they will be 
supplied for a fixed and definite period. 


roof of them. 


ever since, 
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The- same persons who are said to have inspired this prohibi- 
tory legislation are now actively and officiously endeavoring to 
prevent the enactment of laws which will unshackle this valuable 
natural resource and permit its utilization by the present 
generation, for fear, as they say, it will fall into the hands of a 
trust, evidently upon the assumption that Congress has not the 
intelligence to properly and honestly discharge its duties in the 
premises. They seem to think that conservation means tying 
up and preventing the use of natural resources instead of open- 
ing them up for beneficent commercial and manufacturing pur- 
poses. This is a false and unsound'policy, for true conservation 
consists in making the greatest use of these resources for the 
benefit of the people, The committee on water-power develop- 
ment of the Fifth Annual Conservation Congress in its report to 
that congress November, 1913, well said: 


conserves fuel but directly serves to promote the ee cae of rivers, 

be — — — lists or maiad repa — 

we onopo . 
no conservationists. 

Water power and the business of manufacturing and distrib- 
uting hydroelectricity are no more subject to monopolization than 
any other property or business, and are as fully protected by our 
stringent and efficient laws for the suppression of monopolies 
and restraints of trade. 

Mr. President, I will now direct the attention of Senators to 
the provisions of the bill presented by the Commerce Committee. 
These provisions are in their nature legislative, contractual, 
and administrative, and all these characteristics must be kept 
in mind while considering them. 

I will at this time only discuss the fundamental principles 
upon which the bill is constructed, without going into all the 
details by which they are to be worked out. 

The United States by the first section authorizes individuals, 
political subdivisions of States, municipal corporations, private 
corporations or associations to construct, maintain, and operate 
dams, diversion structures, and accessory works for the im- 
provement and development of navigation and water power in 
and along the navigable rivers of the United States, first hav- 
ing obtained a permit from the Secretary of War as subse- 
quently provided, and subject to the conditions contained in 
the bill and those which the Secretary of War is required and 
authorized to make a part of the permit granted by him. 

This provision is necessary for a workable law for the devel- 
opment of water power in navigable rivers. A general dam 
bill which requires the consent of Congress to each separate 
project is one in name only. It is not within the power of this 
or any future Congress to control the legislative policy of their 
successors. Congresses are constantly changing membership, 
and new Members will always have different views concerning 
the improyement of navigation and water-power development 
which would be written in each separate act toa 
particular project, and this would absolutely destroy uniformity 
in legislation of this kind and assure discrimination and in- 
equality in the terms of different permits. 

The delays which occur in procuring the consent of Congress 
by special acts and the uncertainty of what the provisions of 
such acts will be have in the past discouraged capital and 
caused it to seek other investments free from such embarrass- 
ments and will continue to do so. The Congress has conferred 
upon the War Department jurisdiction over navigable rivers, 
and intrusted to the officers of that department the improve- 
ment of them with appropriations from the Public Treasury, 
with full discretion in the location and constructions of dams, 
locks, and other facilities for navigation, and there is no valid 
reason why these same officers should not be intrusted with 
this discretion when private capital is used in making improve- 
ments. Congress before enacting special acts for this purpose 
has generally referred them to the War Department for a 
report, so far as the project affected navigation, and given 
great weight to such reports. This provision does not carry 
with it any appropriation from the Federal Treasury or conces- 
sion of public property, but is a delegation of part of the police 
power of Congress to regulate commerce by the improvement of 
navigable rivers. I think it is now generally conceded that this 
plan is preferable to special acts authorizing the construction of 
dams. Authority to grant permits for water-power development 
upon the public domain has been given the Secretary of the 
Interior and found to operate satisfactorily. The police power 
has also been conferred upon other departments of the Govern- 
ment over matters within their respective jurisdictions with 
satisfactory results. 

It is further provided in this section that, where the power 
to be developed is to be used for public utility purposes, the 
permittee must be a municipal corporation, a political sub- 


division or agency of a State, or a public utility corporation 
created under the laws of a State or of the United States, and 
authorized to engage in the business of furnishing water, heat, 


or electric energy for public or private use. The rates and 
charges are subject to regulation by the laws of the State, and 
voluntary transfers of permits and the rights thereby granted, 
except for financing the business of the permittee, are pro- 
hibited to transferees not having the same qualifications, and 
in all cases the transferee, whether the transfer be made under 
a voluntary or involuntary sale, takes and holds the same 
subject to the provisions of the bill and the conditions of the 
PE e oE ranie hadi ho 
made. 

These corporations are more easily regulated and controlled 
by the proper authorities, and it is believed that this provision 
will tend to secure to the consumer adequate service and rea- 
sonable rates, for which purposes there are also several other 
specific provisions in the bill to which I will call attention 
further on. . 


The conditions upon which the Secretary of War is author- 
ized to grant the permit are found in section 2 of the bill and 
may be summarized as follows: 

The individual or corporation applying for a permit must 
submit to the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers plans 
and specifications for the proposed dam and accessory works, 
and such maps as may be required for a full understanding of 
the project, which, when approved, becomes a part of the 
permit and can not be changed or altered without the consent 
The project must be such as, in the judgment 


full development of its water power, and 
and to conserve and utilize the 
in the interest of navigation, the 


the United States, in connection with the dam, lock or locks, 


accordance with plans and specifications approved by him; to 
furnish free of cost power for the operation of the same; and 
when the United States shall deem other navigation facilities 
necessary, to convey to the United States, free of cost, such 
part of its lands and right of way through its dams or other 
structures, and permit such control of pools as may be re- 
quired for the same. That the permittee reimburse the 
United States for the cost of the investigation necessary 
for the approval of the plans and for the supervision of con- 
struction; and to pay the United States reasonable charges, 
to be fixed by the Secretary of War, for benefits derived from 
any increased flow of water artificially caused by storage reser- 
voirs or other headwater improvements constructed by the 
United States, to be used in the repair and maintenance of such 
headwater improvements. The Secretary of War may allow 
the use of lands of the United States necessary for the project 
upon the payment of reasonable charges, based on the value of 
the land ascertained by the rules of law applicable to condem-. 
nation of private property for public use. 

The Secretary of War, by section 8, shall have control over 
the pools, currents, and flow of water past the dam and the op- 
eration of the navigation facilities and the power to make such 
reasonable rules and regulations as he may deem necessary in 
the interest of navigation. 

These provisions require dams to be located, constructed, and 
equipped with locks and other appliances by the permittees at 
their own expense under the direction of the Secretary of War 
and the Chief of Engineers, to be controlled by the Secretary of 
War, and such rules as he may make for the regulation of navi- 
gation, in all things as when the dams are constructed by the 
United States. The permittee is required to furnish power for 
the operation of the locks and appurtenances without charge 
and pay for all benefits, if any, received from the United States. 
Preferences are to be given applicants for permit equally well 
qualified to comply with the conditions imposed who have first 
acquired the right to divert the waters of the stream by con- 
struction of the p:i dam and have otherwise complied 
with the laws of the State wherein it is located and obtained the 
consent of the State to such improvement. 

The Secretary of War is also authorized to give preference 
to municipal corporations or other political agencies or subdi- 
visions of States and public utility companies in granting per- 
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mits, in so far as it is necessary to protect and advance the 
interests of consumers of water power and its products, con- 
sistent with the full development of the navigation and water- 
power resources of the stream, There should be no arbitrary 
preference in favor of municipalities, for a small town or 
city desiring to develop a part only of the potential water 
power of a great stream for its limited uses, could in this way 
bleck the complete development of its recources necessary to 
supply numerous other towns and public utilities with hydro- 
electricity. This matter should be largely left to the discretion 
of the Secretary of War. These conditions are intended to, 
and it is believed they will, uphold the authority of the United 
States and protect the interests of the general public in trans- 
portation in navigable rivers without unduly embarrassing those 
who have the right to develop the water power therein. 

The permittee, by section 4 of the bill, is made responsible 
for all damages which may be inflicted in the construction, 
maintenance, and operation of dams and accessory works and 
5 is provided that the United States is in no event liable for 


em. 

‘The object of this provision is to exclude all contention that 
the United States can be held liable for such damages on the 
theory that permittees are its agent in so far as the dams and 
accessory works are constructed and operated for navigation 


purposes. 

Permittees, when a municipal corporation and political sub- 
division or agent of a State, or a public utility service corpora- 
tion, are authorized to exercise the power of eminent domain and 
condémn property necessary for the construction of dams and 
other purposc in the courts of the State or in the district court 
of the United States in the State where the property is situated, 
the proceedings to be according to the procedure of the State 
courts. ‘This provision is only necessary in so far as property is 
required for the Federal purpose of improving navigation, which 
is the only authority Congress has for granting it, and to confer 
jurisdiction on the United States courts, as is usually done 
where the United States is directly or indirectly interested. 
These corporations, as arms of the States and public cor- 
porutions, are by the laws of the States creating them, either 
by their charters or general laws, vested with the right to 
exercise the power of eminent domain when private property 
is required for a public purpose. There may have been at one 
time some doubt whether the generation and supplying of hydro- 
electricity for light, heat, and motive power to the public was a 
public use or purpose which would authorize the power of 
eminent domain to be conferred, but it is now well settled that 
it is by the adjudications of the courts of last resort of many of 
the States and of the Supreme Court of the United States. ‘The 
leading cases, perhaps, are that of Power Co. v. Webb, 123 Tenn. 
584, in which the opinion was delivered by Mr. Justice Grafton 
Green, one of the ablest judges of that State, and that of Mount 
Vernon-Woodberry Cotton Duck Co. v. Alabama Interstate 
Power Co., decided by the Supreme Court of the United States 
at the present term, in which Mr. Justice Holmes, with his 
usual clearness and aptness of expression, speaking for the 
court in holding that the use was public, said: 
CC. 
ration an and u der on which Tae Do to — 
— is to ‘ure, ly, and sell 
iced by water as a motive force. In the 

, it may sometimes be hard to draw 

the amt authority of the legislature to 
3 en e But to gather the 
streams from w. to draw fro. energy, labor 5 
brains, and to save mankin 4 Soak tek thm A ri agreed — is to 


ly what, next to Intell is the v foundation of all chi 
motte — all ext to intellect, a ZEF WT 


The service, charges, and rates of permittees are, by section 
7, made subject to regulation by the laws of the State within 
which the service is rendered and where the power sold and 
distributed enters into interstate commerce, and the authorities 
of the States directly concerned are unable to agree concern- 
ing them, jurisdiction is conferred upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to regulate them, according to the procedure 
and practice of that commission in regulating charges and rates 
of railread companies. 

In the valuation of the property for rate-making purposes 
the cost of the construction of the lock or locks, or other aids 
of navigation and capital expenditures required by the United 
e will be considered, but not the value of the permit 
gran . 

‘The property and business of the permittee, however, are to be 
in all things subject to the laws and regulations of the State 
where it is situated and carried on. This seems ample to 
preserve and protect the constitutional power and jurisdiction 
of the States over all persons and corporations within their 


exercise or delegate 


boundaries, and enables them to compel those constructing and 
operating plants for water-power development to furnish ade- 
quate service, at reasonable.charges, and fully protect and ad- 
vance the interests of consumers and their citizens. 

And for the further protection of consumers against extortion 
and unreasonable charges, it is expressly provided by section 12: 


That the works rors pace and thew ie under Barer of this 


act shall not be owned, leased, trus trolled, or oper- 
ated by any device or in any 3 so that they Sen part of or in 
any sa efect any combination in the form of an unlawful trust 5 
monopoly, or form mine subject of any unlawful contract or conspites 

to limit the output of electric energy or in restraint of trade wi rat 
eign nations or between two or more States or Territories, or within 
any one State or Territory, in the generation, sale, or distribution of 
electric energy. 

The Sherman Anti-Trust Law, as amended by the Clayton 
Anti-Trust Law, is ample to prevent and suppress all monopolies 
and restraints of trade of every kind, but on account of the 
fears of some people, so often expressed, that the water powers 
of this country may be monopolized by some unknown trust, 
this section, more drastic in its terms than those laws, has been 
written into the bill. There are many well informed upon ‘this 
subject who are of the opinion that the generation and dis- 
tribution of hydroelectricity is a natural monopoly, and that the 
real protection of consumers consists in stringent provisions for 
regulating the service and charges so amply provided in this 
bill, and which can, under the power reserved in section 13, to 
alter and amend the act, be hereafter enlarged as new condi- 
tions and subsequent developments may, in the wisdom and 
discretion of any future Congress, be deemed necessary in the 
public interests. 

It is also provided in section 9 that the business and property, 
real, personal, and mixed, of permittees, including all parts of 
plants for the generation and distribution of power or other 
purposes, shall be subject to taxation by the States as other 
similar property in their boundaries. This provision net only 
recognizes the sovereignty of the States to tax the property and 
business of the permittees, but excludes denial of that power 
because the company, so far as navigation is concerned, is an 
agency of the United States. 

Permittees are required te commence the construction of 
dams and accessory works within two years from the date of the 
permit and prosecute the work with due diligence and in good 
faith, and complete and put the same in commercial operation 
within such time as the Secretary of War may require in the 
permit, and upon failure so to do, the permit is forfeited and the 
Secretary of War, through the Attorney General, may institute 
such proceedings in a district court of the United States as he 
may be advised to enforce such forfeiture, ejeet the permittee, 
and dispose of and distribute the property, if any, as may be 
equitable. The object of this provision is to prevent individuals 
or corperations from obtaining permits merely to tie up water- 
power resources and prevent others from developing them and 
is n further effective precaution against monopolization of the 
water powers of the country. 

The bill further provides (section 8) that any permittee who 
fails or refuses to comply with any of its provisions, or any of the 
conditions made a part of the permit, or any regulation or law- 
ful order made by the Secretary of War, authorized by the bill, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and, on conviction, fined not 
exceeding $1,000, and the Attorney General may, on request of 
the Secretary of War, institute proper proceedings in equity in 
the district court of the United States where the property, in 
whole or in part, is situated, to compel compliance with those 
laws and regulations and prohibit further violation of them by 
mandamus injunction or other process; ample jurisdiction being 
conferred upon that court for the purpose. And if the unlawful 
conduct is continued, after final judgment in either such civil or 
criminal proceedings, the court may in the public interest pro- 
nounce a decree revoking thè permit and wind up the business 
of the permittee and decree a sale of all or such part of the 
property of the permittee, dependent in whole or in part npon 
the rights granted, and distribute the proceeds to those inter- 
ested and make such further orders and decrees as equity and 
justice may require. The United States is authorized to pur- 
chase at such sales but will not be required to pay for any value 
of the permit granted. The purchaser or purchasers of the 
property at a sale so made will take all the rights and privileges 
and perform the duties which belong to the permittee and 
assume such outstanding obligations of the permittee as the 
court may deem equitable in the premises. These provisions 
for forfeiture, for failure to comply with the conditions of the 
law, and the regulations made thereunder by the Secretary of 
War and for the enforcement of such forfeiture, are very drastic 
and will, unquestionably, compel obedience to the law and the 
regulations and fully protect the interests of the public. 
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The provisions fixing and limiting the time for which per- 
mittees are authorized to maintain dams constructed by them 
and the terms upon which their property may be taken over by 
the United States at the expiration of such time, or by such 
persons as the United States may authorize, or the renewal of 
the permit to the original permittee, and the conditions of such 
new or renewel permit, are contained in sections five and six and 
are among the most important in the bill. 

The United States by these provisions grants to individuals 
and corporations the right to maintain the dams and other struc- 
tures, constructed under the authority given in the first section 
of the bill, for the full and definite term of fifty years and 
thereafter until terminated by the United States upon two years’ 
notice, unless, of course, forfeited for some of the causes here- 
tofore stated and the authority of the permittees, as a matter 
of right for such maintenance is limited to the same term of 
fifty years from the date of the permit, the maintenance and use 
of the dams and structures thereafter being at the will and op- 
tion of the United States. f 

The permittees are required, upon such expiration or termina- 
tion of the permits, to transfer and convey to the United States 
or to such person or persons as the Secretary of War may grant 
a new permit, all their property, constituting their plant and 
dependent in whole or in part upon it for its usefulness, and 
necessary or serviceable in the distribution of water or the 
generation, transmission, or distribution of power, which will 
include lands, riparian rights, and all other species of property 
and property rights, upon payment by the United States, or the 
new permittee, of its fair value, together with the casts of the 
lock or locks and other capital expenditures required by the 
United States, and the assumption by their successor or succes- 
sors of existing, reasonable, good faith contracts made with the 
approval of the authorities having jurisdiction of the same. 
The United States is not required to take over and pay for the 
plant or to furnish a purchaser for it and may renew the 
permit to the original permittee. The permit to the new per- 
mittee or to the original permittee will be made upon the condi- 
tions and restrictions provided for in the bill and such others 
as the then existing laws may authorize and require. 

These provisions are contractual in their character and 
binding upon both the individuals and corporations constructing 
the dams and the United States and its officers, and are en- 
forcible as any other property rights in all courts of competent 
jurisdiction. They remove the most grievous defects in the 
former legislation, that is, the absolute uncertainty of the term 
for which permittees can maintain and use the dams and other 
structures, and the constant liability of their right to do so to be 
reyoked by the Secretary of War or subsequent legislation, 
without compensation for the property inevitably destroyed by 
such revocation, conceded by all to be the chief cause of the 
stagnation of water-power development in the United States. 

It is generally agreed by capitalists who are expected to ad- 
vance the money for construction, and those who will build fac- 
tories to be operated with the power developed, and other 
cousumers of power, and those best informed concerning navi- 
gation facilities, that 50 years is sufficient, but necessary, to 
afford reasonable protection to all these interests. The proba- 
ble necessities “of navigation during the time can be antici- 
pated with reasonable certainty and provided for in the plans 
and specifications approved by the Secretary of War and Chief 
of Engineers, as is now done in such improvements made by 
the United States, and all possible mistakes are provided for 
by the reserved right to construct further facilities. 

The construction of plans for the generation of hydroelec- 
tricity requires enormous sums of money, often amounting to 
millions of dollars, which must be raised by bonds maturing 
in 40 or 50 years secured by mortages on the property of the 
permittees, and a shorter life for,the permit, with uncertainty 
of renewal or compensation for the property upon its expira- 
tion would make financing such an enterprise impossible. 

The authority of permittees to continue the maintenance of 
dams after the expiration of the definite term fixed until ter- 
minated by two years’ notice given by the United States, either 
before or after such expiration, is for the preservation of the 
property in the interest of the general public and all concerned. 
Permittees are enabled to keep the plant in good repair, retain 
their customers, and preserve its value as a going concern, in 
which condition it will be turned over to the United States, or 
the new permittee, with an established business which can be 
continued with profit. Manufacturers will continue to be sup- 
plied with power for their plants and municipalities with elec- 
tricity for lighting their streets and motive power for the opera- 
tion of other publie utilities. If there is no authority for contin- 
uing the operation of the plant it will be shut down, which would 
result in much injury and depreciation of the property and 


great inconvenience to the public served by it. It is believed 
that two years is ample time for the United States to provide 
by proper legislation for taking over the plant, or for the terms 
upon which a permit may be granted to a new or the old per- 
mittee. There is no effort to prescribe the uses to which the 
United States may devote the property, or the further condi- 
tions and restrictions authorized to be made in new or renewed 
permits, but all these matters are left to be provided for by fu- 
ture Congresses, as authorized by the Constitution and by any 
amendments that may be adopted, which, in the light of the 
experiences of half a century, may and doubtless will legislate 
upon them with more intelligence than can be done at this time. 
The jurisdiction and machinery of the courts are broad enough 
to enforce compliance with all these provisions and there will 
be no difficulty in their execution. 

‘There is no provision in these or other sections of the bill 
authorizing or imposing a Federal charge or rent upon per- 
mittees for the permission to improve and use their riparian 
property by developing water power and there should be none. 
As I have stated in another part of my remarks, the United 
States has no property interest in the waters of navigable rivers, 
and as there are no public lands in the States to which this bill 
will in the main apply there is no constitutional authority for 
making such charges. An amendment providing for such charges 
has been offered, and as I understand others to the same effect 
will be offered I withhold further discussion of this question 
until they are considered. I will, however, call attention to the 
fact that the properties of permittees, real, personal, and mixed 
and their business, are made subject to taxation by the States 
and municipalities within which the dam and plant are located 
as all other property within such State or States. There should 
be no attempt to interfere with the sovereignty of the States 
to impose such taxes by Federal taxation. And further, if Con- 
gress should find it necessary to defray the expenses of the 
Federal Government to tax water-power development, it should 
be done in the general revenue bill and the taxes imposed on all 
such property, that already developed as well as that to be de- 
veloped under the bill. There should be no discrimination 
against property yet to be developed. 

The compensation to be paid permittees for their property 
when taken over or the permit granted to others is its fair value 
at the time, excluding the value of the rights acquired under 
the permit, except that only the cost of the locks and other 
capital expenditures required by the United States will be 
allowed, all of which may be ascertained by agreement between 
the Secretary of War and the permittee or by the courts. The 
committee considered this the just rule to apply, and it is sub- 
stantially the same found in all other acts providing for com- 
pensation, the words in them being“ reasonable value“ or just 
value,” which mean the same as fair value. Certainly the 
United States does not desire to take the property of its citi- 
zens, nor to transfer it from one individual or corporation to 
another individual or corporation, for less than its fair value. 
This is also a question of importance to the public, as the per- 
mittees may often be municipalities or public agencies of States, 
and to pay them less than the fair value of the property would 
be allowing the United States or the new permittee to confiscate 
it in part. Furthermore, the contention that the permittees 
should not be paid the fair value of their property, which means 
the price which they could obtain for it in the market if they 
wished to sell and another wished to buy, is only another 
method or scheme for wringing from riparian proprietors who 
wish to improve their property and ask permission of the Fed- 
eral Government to place structures in navigable streams for 
that purpose a charge or rent for such police permit. There are, 
however, I understand, several amendments to be offered fixing 
the compensation to be paid permittees at less than the fair 
value of the property, and I will not elaborate upon the subject 
until those amendments come up for discussion. 

Mr. President, those who favor imposing Federal charges upon 
water-power development, or taking over the plants for less 
than their fair value, seem to entirely overlook the interest of 
consumers. They forget that all charges, rents, and taxes upon 
water-power development and all deductions from the fair 
value of the property when taken over will be considered by 
public-service commissions as operating expenses in fixing the 
rates to be charged consumers for the power used by them, 
and reflected in the price of the necessaries of life manufac- 
tured by those using the power, for in no other way can in- 
vestors obtain a fair return upon their capital invested. 
Charges and deductions of this kind will also prevent the pro- 
duction of cheap power, the very object of water-power devel- 
opment, 

There has been some apprehension expressed that the United 
States or the several States could not acquire the water power 
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developed under the provisions of this bill for publie uses 
before the expiration of the authority and permit herein 
granted. Such fears are groundless. The United States could 
at any time, in the exercise of the power of eminent domain, 
condemn them for Federal uses and the States may do so for 
any public use upon payment therefor of, in the language of 
the Federal and State constitutions, “ just compensation.” 
The power of eminent domain vested in the Federal Government 
and inherent. in all the State governments applies to all 
property of every character and species, and the legislative 
bodies of these sovereignties can not by any act of theirs ex- 
clude from it any property whenever there is a public necessity 
for its use. . 

The general principles of this bill were substantially approved 
by Hon. Lindley M. Garrison, then Secretary of War, in an able 
address before the Interstate Commerce Committee of the House, 
January 26 last, when that committee bad a similar bill under 
consideration, which I commend to all interested in this char- 
acter of legislation. 

The Secretary of War is authorized by section 10 of the bill 
to lease to any applicant the right to utilize the surplus water 
power over that required by the United States produced by any 
navigation dam constructed or to be constructed and owned by 
the United States, on terms deemed to be for the best interest 
of the United States, with preferences to municipal corporations 
or public-service agents of States, the rents received to be ap- 
plied to the maintenance of such dams and further improye- 
ment of the waterways in which they may be situated. These 
leases and the permittees are to be governed by the provisions 


of sections 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, and 13 of the bill so far as 


applicable, all of which have been explained: and will not be 
repeated. This provision is similar to that in the act for the 
improvement of the St. Marys River in Michigan, which was 
held constitutional and valid in the ease of the United States v. 
Chandler-Dunbar Co., 229 U. S. It does not authorize the United 
States to engage in water-power development for commercial 
purposes, but simply to dispose of surplus water power created 
and incidental to dams constructed for navigation purposes and 
owned by it, and this was held in the case referred to to be 
unobjectionable, 

The rights of permittees, under present laws are fully pro- 
tected by section 11 of the bill, and this act does not apply to 
them except in certain administrative matters unless they elect 
to apply for a permit under the same. Permits to build dams 
for municipal and irrigation purposes and upon the public lands 
are also exempted by this section from the provisions of the bill. 

The right to alter, amend, or repeal the act is reserved in 
section 13, but where the permittees. have exercised rights under 
it the same are to be deemed property rights of which they shall 
re be e except as otherwise provided in other sections of 

e bill. 

Mr. President, I have been much interested in this bill as a 
measure applying to all navigable-river States, but my interest 
has been greater on account of the very great benefits that my 
own State will receive if it becomes a law. In the navigable 
rivers in Tennessee there is now going to waste potential water 
power aggregating over a million horsepower, which can not be 
developed under existing laws. 

There is at the Muscle Shoals in the Tennessee River, just 
over our State line in Alabama, a possible water-power develop- 
ment of 600,000 horsepower which can, and I understand will, 
be made in the event of the passage of the necessary legislation. 
The dams proposed to be built there will make that great river 
naviguble from its mouth to Chattanooga, and the hydroelec- 
tricity, generated by a large power of that kind, can be trans- 
mitted with slight loss to all points in two-thirds of Tennessee, 
and therefore our people are as much interested in that project 
as are those of Alabama. Tennessee has the richest phosphate 
fields in the world within reach of the power that would 
be developed at this point, and electrical furnaces to prepare it 
for fertilizers will double their value, Indeed, the development 
of our water-power resources and the increase of the value of 
our phosphate fields will add many millions of dollars to the 
wealth of our great State, and its people are, of course, deeply 
interested in these matters. 

But this proposed legislation is national in. the benefits to be 
accomplished and affects the interests of the people of all the 
States. 

Mr. President, I have gone into the provisions of this bill with 
more detail than I had expected and will not recapitulate them. 
With the statement I have made of the necessities for legislation 
of this kind and the explanation I have at perhaps unpardonable 
ioe mude of the provisions of the bill, I now submit it to the 

ennte. 


- Widows’ Pensions. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MARTIN D. FOSTER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


In toe Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 26, 1916. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, the bill, H. R. 11707, providing 
for the increase of widows’ pensions to $20 per month when they 
shall have arrived at the age of 70 years, and to pension those 
who married prior to 1905 and those who were married after 
drawing pension and became widows again, has my indorse- 
ment. 

The bill reads as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That from and after the 8 this act the 
rate of pension for a widow who was the lawful w. of any officer 
or enlisted man in the Army Navy, or Marine curpa of the United 
States during the period of his service in the Civil War shall be $20 
per month, and rate of pension for a widow who has reached or 
shall hereafter reach the age of 70 years shall be $20 per month; and 
nothing herein shall be construed to affect the existing allowance of 
$2 per month for each child under the age of 16 years and for each 
helpless child; and all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the pro- 

ons of this act are hereby ig bag Provided, hawevor, That Tals 
ae y 5 va dat construed as to reduce any pension under any act, 
public or vate, 

Sec. 2. What any widow whose name was placed or shall hereafter 
be placed on the pension roll under any existing law, and whose name 
has been or shall hereafter be dropped from said pension roll by ren- 
son of her marriage to another person who has since died or shall 
hereafter die, or from whom she has been heretofore or shall be here- 
after divorced upon her own application and without fault on her 
part, shall be entitled to have her name again placed on the pension 
roll at the rate allowed by the law or laws under which e was 
. unless she be entitled to a 
under ti 
ion the — 

e passa werer, 
of said widow on her second or subsequent marriage has accrued to a 


be then a member or members of her family and cared for by her, and 
apes the renewal of msion to said 
child or children shall cease: And provided ther, That the provisions 


1 
of this act shall be extended to those widows otherwise entitled whose 
husban 1 


section said act, to commence from the date of filing her 5 
in the Bureau of Pensions after the passage of this act: And provided 
3 That the benefits of this act shall include those widows whose 
usbands, if living, would have a pensionable status under the joint 
resolutions of February 15, 1895, July 1, 1902, and June 28, 1906. 

Since I have been in Congress it has been my pleasure, and I 
considered it my duty as a representative of the people, to vote 
for bills which help to take care of the soldiers and those de- 
pendent upon them. It seems to me that no nation can afford 
to neglect the soldiers who volunteer to fight in defense of the 
country and not properly take care of them or those dependent 
upon them when the help is needed. The assistance given by 
the Government should not be considered as a gift in the way of 
charity, but a duty that we owe to those who have made the 
sacrifice and endured the hardships of war. We talk to-day 
much about preparedness, of putting our country into better 
condition for its defense, and vote hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars for this purpose, which we all believe necessary, and yet 
a Government so rich and bountiful as ours can not do better 
in the way of preparedness than to provide for the soldier, 
widow, and orphan who are left helpless as a result of past 
wars, or may become so in the future, if unfortunately war 
should come, 

The law now in effect has been that those who married subse- 
quent to June 27, 1890, can not receive a pension unless they 
can show that the soldier died from disease contracted in the 
Army. Most of these men are old and have required care and 
attention, and the wives who have looked after them for so 
many years are deprived of a pension because they are unable 
to show death: directly due to Army service. 

It seems to me a wise provision that the law should now be 
changed and these widows should be allowed a pension who 
have married since that time. Twelve dollars per month for 
a woman at TO years of age affords, indeed, a very scanty liv- 
ing, and if sickness or other misfortune should come she is 
unable to take care of herself, but must rely upon charity for 
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assistance. I know of my own personal knowledge of a num- 
ber of widows of soldiers who are old and poor, without any 
means of support, and who, married since June 27, 1890, are 
now compelled to earn their living by hard labor. It seems 
to me that such conditions among the widows who married 
honorably discharged soldiers who fought in the defense of 
their country should not be permitted to continue. The increase 
of the pension to $20 per month will give some further relief 
to these widows, who are old; and yet, when I think that $20 
per month amounts to but $240 a year, for living in times like 
these, does not afford anything except the actual require- 
ments to keep soul and body together. Ours is a rich country, 
and we can well afford at this time to pay a reasonable amount 
to the wives of the soldiers and those dependent upon them. 
Such action on the part of the Government will be an inspira- 
tion to the young men of our country who volunteer for enlist- 
ment—to know that the Government will provide for them in 
case of old age, disease, or injury, and to those who are depend- 
ent upon them. With war now imminent in Mexico and the 
President calling upon the young men of the country to volun- 
teer for service in behalf of the Government, we could not find 
a better time to pass this bill than now. 

Abraham Lincoln, in his second inaugural address, stated the 
duty of our Government in its treatment of the soldiers and 
those dependent upon them when he said: 

With malice toward none; with charity for all; with firmness in the 
right, as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the 
work we are in; to bind up the Nation’s wounds; to care for him who 
shall have borne the battle, and for his widow, and his orphan—to do 
all which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among our- 
selves, and with all nations. 

President Lincoln did not propose to let us forget the valuable 
services these men had rendered to our country, and his thought 
was when the war had closed it became our solemn duty to take 
care of them, 5 : ; 

Women are just as patriotic as men. Though they do not 
go to war, yet they are called upon to give up their fathers, 
husbands, and sons to fight the battles of the country. When 
they say goodbye to the one dear to them who enlists, they do 
not know that they will ever see him again. They remain at 
home to take care of the family and keep the home, ‘The small 
amount paid our soldiers in time of war is not sufficient to sup- 
port a family, so they must depend on others if unable to take 
care of themselves. Our Government has been liberal in its care 
of soldiers and those depending on them, and I hope it always 
will be. I shall continue to support such legislation which will 
assist them. It is to be regretted that any Member of this 
‘House should try to make political capital out of any bill of this 
kind. It should be the patriotic duty of all to see that these 
widows are properly cared for. There may have been Members 
of both parties who voted against similar bills in the past. Iam 
not here to criticize them for doing so. Each Member must 
vote as he believes best. I feel that the people I have the honor 
to represent indorse a liberal policy toward the soldiers and 
those dependent upon them. Let us not forget those who have 
endured the trials and hardships resulting from service in 
defense of their country’s flag or those who are left dependent. 


Compensation to Certain Families of the Conseripted Forces 
of the United States, 8 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN WORTH BAILEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 1, 1916, 


On the bill (H. R. 16734) to to certain families of the men of the 

rafted forces of the Unit tates a sum of money for their main- 

tenance during the term of service of such drafted men in the service 
of the United States. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that if we are to 
snatch a hundred thousand or more of our young men away 
from their gainful employments and send them out on an errand 
not of their choosing there is but one thing to do, and that is 
the very thing we are proposing to do in this liberal measure. 
We should step in and take care of those who are dependent 
upon them and who must cruelly suffer when their natural sup- 
port is withdrawn, as it has been withdrawn by the drafting of 
the militia into the service of the United States. 

This is all a matter of course. We can not leave the wives 
and children of these men to the unhappy chances of charity. 


It is as much our duty to look after their welfare as it is to 
look after the welfare of the men in the field. If we take the 
latter and send them afar from their homes, leaving the latter 
unprotected against the wolf of hunger, we are bound in justice 
and in merey to step in and take the place, as far as we may, of 
the fathers and sons who are no longer permitted to discharge 
the duties of the breadwinner. 

But it seems unnecessary for me to speak at any length re- 
garding this obvious obligation. The thought which presses 
upon me is the apparent folly of it all. Why have these scores 
of thousands of young men been taken away from their usual 
pursuits and sent hurrying to the Mexican border? Was it be- 
cause an inyasion was threatened? No. The people of Mexico 
as such have had no designs upon us, They have been friendly. 
The last desire in their hearts would be for a breach with this 
powerful Nation. It is true that a few Mexicans have been mak- 
ing raids into the territory of the United States. These were 
irresponsible bands. They no more represented the Mexican 
people than the Jesse James gang, which once made a raid into 
Mexico, represented the people of the United States. As a 
matter of fact, these bands were made up of enemies of the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico. They were marauders who are believed to 
have been bent for their own sinister reasons on embroiling the 
Mexican Government in a war with this country. And it is 
flatly charged by that Government that the marauding bands 
were financed and supplied in large measure from this side the 
border by selfish American interests, which likewise have sought 
to bring on armed intervention in Mexico, 

The policing of our border might have been carried out by 
the Regular Army if its forces had been properly disposed; but 
for reasons not quite clear these forces have been very widely 
scattered. They have been dispersed from Alaska to the Philip- 
pines and from Hawaii to the Canal Zone, where they were not 
needed, instead of being mobilized at the points along the south- 
ern border where they were needed. Perhaps there may he an 
explanation for this curious circumstance, but it is yet to be 
given. It is clear that if the 120,000 men making up the Regu- 
lar Army had been posted along the border and had been more 
on the alert than the garrison at Columbus seems to have been 
the night of the Villa raid in March, there would have been 
little trouble in keeping bandit bands from crossing into Ameri- 
can territory, and, of course, there would then have been no 
occasion for conscripting the militia into the service of the 
United States. ; 

It is plain that if the garrison at Columbus had been really 
on guard the bloody affair which actually happened could not 
have occurred. There was ample warning of the approach of 
the Villista horde. The Mexican authorities themselves had 
apprised the Americans of the threatened raid. Yet at Colum- 
bus there were no outposts, no sentries, no preparations at all 
for the thing which happened. Apparently the soldiers were 
soundly asleep and the officers were absent from their quarters, 
Yet it was the Columbus raid which culminated in the punitive 
expedition, which seems to have been undertaken without a 
full understanding with the Mexican Government. 

However, this expedition might have occasioned little, if any, 
trouble if it had not seemed to the Mexicans to lose its original 
character and to forget its original purpose. The Mexicans 
complain that it took on the aspects of an army of occupation. 
It very soon dispersed the bandits it set forth to punish. But 
it made no sign of withdrawal. On the contrary, it proceeded 
farther and farther below the border, oecupying towns as it 
went. It was inevitable that its operations should bring it 
sooner or later into conflict with the Mexican forces, It would 
not be in human nature for an expedition of this character to go 
unchallenged by the people whose soil was thus invaded. And 
the Carrizal incident came as a matter of course. It was bound 
to come. It could have been avoided only by the avoidance of 
a course that led infallibly in that direction. 

Let us for a moment put ourselves in Mexico's place. Let us 
suppose that a horde of American bandits had crossed into 
Mexican territory, had shot up a Mexican town, had killed a lot 
of Mexican soldiers, had run off a lot of Mexican horses, and 
had then returned into Texas or New Mexico or Arizona, And 
then suppose a Mexican punitive expedition had taken a cold 
trail in pursuit of the bandits without gaining the full permis- 
sion of the Government of the United States. Suppose this 
punitive expedition had carried with it field artillery and all the 
accessories of an army of occupation. Suppose that-after it 
had caught up with the bandits and had killed or dispersed 
them it had kept on, penetrating farther and farther into Ameri- 
can territory and establishing military bases as it proceeded: 
Can you conceive that this procedure would have been welcomed 
by the American people? Can you imagine it going unresented 
and unchallenged? Can you believe that all America would 
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not have been up in arms and bent on repelling the invasion? 
It is to be doubted whether such an expedition, even though 
fully countenanced by the Government of the United States, 
would have been allowed to get very far without encountering 
a 8 uprising that would have swept it back upon its own 
soil 

Yet we have seemed to marvel that Mexicans have felt dis- 
turbed by the presence of 15,000 armed Americans upon their 
soil. We have been disposed to feel a sense of outrage because 
they have dared to reveal their resentment. Our national spirit 
has blossomed forth into warlike demands because Carranza has 
suggested that, their mission fulfilled, our troops should be re- 
called. And because Carranza has ventured such a suggestion 
and has insisted that our forces should turn back, we have con- 
centrated upon the Mexican border a great army that can crush 
him if that step should be considered the logical one to take. 

Fortunately, however, the President has indicated that the 
conquest of Mexico has no place in his plans, “The easiest 
thing is to strike,” he said in his New York speech. “The 
brutal thing is the impulsive thing. No man has to think 
before he takes aggressive action; but before a man really con- 
serves the honor by realizing the ideals of the Nation he has to 
think exactly what he will do and how he will do it.” And then 
he adds: “Do you think the glory of America would be en- 
hanced by a war of conquest in Mexico? Do you think that any 
act of violence by a powerful Nation like this against a weak 
and distracted neighbor would reflect distinction upon the an- 
nals of the United States?” Further along in the same lofty 
deliverance we find him saying: “I have constantly to remind 
myself that I am not the servant of those who wish to enhance 
the value of their Mexican investments; that I am the servant 
of the rank and file of the people of the United States.” 

Those who have wished to enhance the value of their Mexican 
investments have been insistent on intervention. In a very large 
measure they have been responsible for the circumstances which 
have attended the situation on the border and below. But the 
President now reminds them and reminds himself that he is not 
their servant, but rather the servant of the rank and file of the 
people of the United States; and the rank and file do not want 
war. They have a noble passion for peace. They hate the very 
thought of conquest. They love liberty and they know they can 
not retain it for themselves if they deny it to others. They are 
heart and soul with President Wilson when he declares in favor 
of reason and justice rather than of force in dealing with 
Mexico. They will applaud him for the high stand he has 
taken against intervention. And they will rejoice when the last 
of our armed men has come out of Mexico and is again on our 
own soil, 


Nayal Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. CLAUDE KITCHIN, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 29, 1916. 


The House in Committee of oa Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (m R. 15947) — appropriations 
for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 3“ 917, and for 
other purposes, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I never did love to talk much 
in the House, but I regret exceedingly that my time is so lim- 
ited now that I can not on this occasion have the opportunity to 
present the views of those, including myself, who have not been 
dominated by the preparedness hysteria, which seems to have 
seized the country and the House. 

While I believe the present bill carries many millions more of 
appropriations than the needs of the Government or the country 
really demand, I shall vote for it. 

I was and am opposed to the original program which was pre- 
sented: by the Secretary of the Navy and the administration to 
Congress. That program was made, perhaps, upon the advice 
of naval officers who did not haye men who knew something 
about the Navy of this country and the navies of the world to 
cross-examine them in the presence of the President and the 
Secretary of the Navy. This bill has been framed and prepared 
after five months of hearings by the Naval Committee, of naval 
experts and officers, under cross-examination of men who knew 
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as well as they did something about the Navy in this country 
and the navies of the world and the requirements of this country. 
with respect to the Navy. 

This bill modifies the original program submitted to Con- 
gress to such an extent that it is so infinitely better that every 
Democrat here who opposed the enormous increase of the orig- 
inal program is justified in supporting it. It is so immeasur- 
ably better than the alternative presented by the Republicans 
of the committee and of the House that it is the duty of every 
Democrat here to vote against the proposition of the minority 
and, in order to defeat it, support the pending measure. The 
pending bill strikes from the original program the dread- 
naughts, substituting therefor battle cruisers, and also elimi- 
nates the five-year feature—the most objectionable feature of 
the program first submitted. It contains the Hensley inter- 
national peace and disarmament proposition, which adds largely 
to its merits. It refuses to tie up the Government in a five- 
year authorization and appropriation which at one radical step 
would impose upon the people a burden of practically - $1,500,- 
000,000, but leaves such legislation each year to the judgment 
and wisdom of Congress. The Naval Affairs Committee showed 
both wisdom and courage in refusing to recommend dread- 
naughts. The evidence of the naval experts and officers in 
their daily testimony for the last several months before the 
naval committee was overwhelming that the Navy’s needs in 
capital ships were fast battle cruisers and not dreadnaughts. 
It was the consensus of opinion of such experts and officers that 
if we were to have by the bill two, or four, or five, or six capital 
ships they should all be fast battle cruisers and not dread- 
naughts. The Navy has not a single battle cruiser, while it 
has, built, building, and authorized, 19 dreadnaughts. 

I must say candidly to the House that if the Senate adds to 
this bill dreadnauglits or other capital ships, or puts into it the 
five-year feature, I can not support it. 

All of the advocates of “ preparedness,” in and outside of the 
Capitol, except the wild, rantankerous jingoes, only claim that 
we should have a Navy second to that of Great Britain. Even 
the Navy League—a so-called “patriotic society“ organized by 
the Steel Trust—the Bethlehem, Midvale, and Carnegie steel 
and armor-plate companies, and other munition makers, and 
its sister “ patriotic society,” the National Security League, de- 
mand only, in the language of this resolution, “that the Ameri- 
can Navy should at once be restored to the position of second 
naval power.” 

At the last session’s hearings Admiral Fletcher, commander 
of the Atlantic Fleet, the highest naval officer in the Navy, 
declared that we did not need a Navy as large as that of Great 
Britain, and that naval officers did not advocate the building of 
such a Navy. Admiral Vreeland in 1918 testified that this 
country did not require a Navy as large as Great Britain, and 
he gave good reasons, which I have not the time to go into, 
Secretary Daniels in his testimony before the Navy Committee 
last year said that nobody in this country expected or wanted a 
Navy as large as that of Great Britain, because it was not 
necessary. The minority report of the Republican members of 
the committee on the pending bill demands only that our Navy 
be restored to second place. 

So, then, we have it that the demand of the extreme “ pre- 
paredness ” advocates in and out of the House—even the war 
traffickers and their “patriotic societies ”—is that we should 
have only a Navy second to that of Great Britain; that is, supe- 
rior to that of Germany, as she has a larger navy than any 
foreign power except Great Britain, 

Now, gentlemen, is it not strange that in all this debate not 
a man has referred to the fact that at the hearings last session 
the overwhelming, the conclusive, the undisputed proof by the 
naval officers and experts and the Secretary of the Navy was 
that then our Navy was stronger and superior to the navy of 
Germany or France or Italy or Japan, and that our Navy was 
superior to any navy on earth except that of Great Britaiin? 
When the Secretary of the Navy was testifying, when Admiral 
Fletcher, the head of the Atlantic Fleet, and Capt. Winterhalter 
and Admiral Badger were testifying that our Navy was supe- 
rior to that of Germany or any other nation except England, this 
hysteria of “ preparedness ” ‘had not seized with its dominat- 
ing grip the Navy Department and the House. 

Not only did Secretary Daniels, Admiral F Fletcher, com- 
mander of the Atlantic Fleet, a man who if war did come with 
any sea power would have to do the fighting, Capt. Winter- 
halter, and Admiral Badger declare that we had a Navy su- 
perior to any navy on earth except Great Britain, but the dis- 
tinguished leader of the Republicans in this House admitted on 
this floor that we at that time had a Navy superior to any 
navy of the world except Great Britain, and he voted with 
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Judge Witherspoon and Mr. Hensrey and many other Demo- 

- erats and Republicans to cut down the program of last year 
from two dreadnaughts to one. Not only that, but the dis- 
tinguished gentieman of Michigan, Mr. KELLEY, a leading mem- 
ber of the Naval Committee, who made a speech Saturday for 
the naval program presented by his party, a program five times 
as large as that of last session and more than six times as large 
as any program ever enacted into law by his party, declared on 
the floor of the House last session that Admiral Fletcher testi- 
fied that we had a Navy superior to that of any nation in the 
world except Great Britain, and he agreed with him. 

What has caused our Navy, since this testimony and evidence 
of its superiority, to fall behind that of Germany? Since this 
testimony we last session authorized the biggest building pro- 
gram in the history of the country. Germany since the war 
began has lost 87 warships, with a tonnage of 300,000, more 
than she has ever built in any five years of her history, more 
than this country could build in five years. And yet with a 
building program by us larger than ever before in the history of 
the Government, and with Germany losing 300,000 tonnage by 
this war, more than she could replace in five years, we have 
the proposition by the minority here to increase that large pro- 
gram of last year from 835.000.000 to $272,000,000 in order to 
begin to make us equal to Germany. 

In face of the fact that the overwhelming, undisputed proof 
last session was that our Navy was the second in rank among 
the naval powers, superior to that of Germany and all others 
except that of Great Britain—exactly what our“ preparedness ” 
advocates claim they want to make it now—and that since then 
we authorized the biggest constructive program in our history, 
and the navies of Germany and other countries have been weak- 
ened by the loss of ships during the war, it seems a reckless 
folly for us to be supporting the big increase of appropriation 
carried in this bill and almost criminal to support the fabulous 
increase proposed by the minority on the ground or pretext that 
our Navy should be restored to “ second place.” 

I do not know that, being a Democrat, I ought to repeat it, 
but I reckon the truth ought to be known. One of the biggest 
officers in the Navy Department, and I believe he is as great an 
official as the Navy Department has, testified before the Naval 
Committee that the program which they submitted for this Con- 
gress to approve by enactment was prepared largely on account 
of the “preparedness” sentiment that had grown up in the 
country, and not so much in view of the real needs and require- 
ments of this Government or the country. I have had Demo- 
erats to whisper to me, It's good politics for our party to advo- 
cate this ‘preparedness —big navy and big armies.” I have 
said to them, Gentlemen, all of us, from the President down, 
believe that this is a nonpartisan question, and it ought to be, 
and it ought to be for one’s Individual conscience and judgment 
from the facts and evidence as he sees them. If we try to make 
politics out of it to catch these war traffickers, jingoes, munition 
plants, and their ‘ patriotic societies,’ the Republicans are just 
smart enough to outbid us every time.” [Applause and laugh- 
ter.] And they: have outbid us to the tune of over $100,000,000. 
I want to throw out this suggestion to the Democrats here and 
elsewhere that it is a vain hope and undertaking for the Demo- 
cratic Party to attempt by legislation to get the vote and in- 
fluence of the big interests in this country, because the Repub- 
licans will outbid us and beat us to it every time, although we 
might have a few months’ start of them. [Laughter.] 

The Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Daniels, at the last session 
said that the program which the administration then presented 
to Congress if annually pursued was all that the needs of the 
eountry and the Government required, and he was dead right 
about it, for that was all that we did need or require, so far as 
eapital ships were concerned. 

Admiral Fletcher testified then that he could not think of a 
better way to supply the needs and requirements of the Navy 
and the country than to adopt such a program as the Secretary 
of the Navy proposed. Mr. I want to let the tax- 
payers of this country know—— 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? Was 
that the five-year program? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; I do not yield. 

Mr. FARR. I would like to ask the gentleman if that was the 
five-year program? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I was referring to the program submitted 
last session. 

Mr. FARR. Yes. : 

Mr. KITCHIN. The five-year program was the one submitted 
at this session. 

Mr. FARR. That would reduce us to fourth in five years. 

Mr. KITCHIN. There is not a naval expert in the world who 
ean come and give any facts sustaining the gentleman’s state- 


ment, and he is the only man in the world with audacity enough 
to make such a statement. 


Mr. FARR. Every naval expert before the committee says so; 


every one of them. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Not one so testified. If we can get rid of 
this hysteria 

Mr. FARR. Is the President affected with hysteria? 

Mr. KITCHIN. And get away from the influence of the armor- 
plate companies and the shell companies in our States, we can 
see the real facts. How can they say that it has dropped to 
third or fourth place when last year these naval experts and the 
Secretary of the Navy and Mr. Mann and Mr. KELLEY all de- 
clared that then we had a Navy superior to any in the world 
except Great Britain, and since the war began Germany, the 
next largest of foreign navies, has lost 300,000 tons, and since 
then we authorized the largest building program in the history 
of the country? In the two or three minutes remaining I desire 
to remind the taxpayers of the country 

Mr. QUIN. Yes; talk to them a little bit. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That if this preparedness hysteria does not 
subside, and Congress pursues for three years the military 
program already passed and the naval program proposed in this 
bill, modest as it is as compared with the program first sub- 
mitted to Congress, or with the proposition of the Republicans, 
from their pockets will be wrung more taxes annually for the 
Army and Navy alone than were collected from all sources of 
taxation last year. From the tariff, income tax, internal reve- 
nue—tobacco, whisky, and so forth—and the emergency revenue 
act we collected last year $625,456,000. If we do not return to 
sanity, in three years we will be expending on our Navy and 
Army alone $650,000,000—over $150,000,000 more than any nation 
on earth ever expended on its navy and army in times of peace. 
And the taxpayers must pay every dollar of these enormous 
appropriations. 

When they begin to pay they are going to ask and find out 
what “ preparedness ” means. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman nas expired. 


The Oregon Primary Election. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFTON N. McARTHOUR, 


OF OREGON, 


In tae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 30, 1916. 


Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday, when my dis- 
tinguished and esteemed friend the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Hertrn] was enlivening the House with a discussion of 
current politics, he stated that Mr. Charles E. Hughes was the 
nominee of the political bosses, whereupon I inquired as to 
whether or not the gentleman from Alabama had heard of the 
results of the Oregon primary election on May 19, wherein I 
declared Mr. Hughes to have received four times as many votes 
as Mr. Wilson. I wish at this time to correct my statement as 
to the relative size of the vote received by Mr. Hughes and Mr, 
Wilson, as the former did not receive “ four times as many” as 
In the excitement caused by the eloquence of my 
friend from Alabama I forgot the exact figures, but I have since 
looked them up, and wish to insert them in the RECORD. 

The vote, as furnished me by the secretary of state of Oregon, 
was as follows: 


Theodore E. Burton (Republican. 10, 593 
Albert B. Cummins Conbliean „ 
Charles E. Hughes ( ublican) ~~. . .. 
Total Republican vote. 94, 915 
E 

Woodrow Wilson (Democrat) . 27, 898 


Total Democratic vote __-_....--.--__----~--~-----—— 
Theodore Roosevelt (Progressive) (name written in — 
Total Progressive vote 4444?“ - 


Mr. Hughes's name was put on the ballot by petition of his 
secretary of state to 


cial and the supreme court of the State decided that the people 
had the right to make Mr. Hughes their candidate by placing his 
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name on the ballot, and that their rights in the matter were 
superior to his own wishes. No organized campaign was made 
for Mr. Hughes, but there was a popular uprising for him and he 
swept the State, carrying every one of the 85 counties. He 
received a clear majority of 18,618 votes over the combined vote 
of Mr. Cummins and Mr. Burton—both high-grade men, fully 
capable of filling the great office of President of the United 
States. He received more than twice as many primary votes 
as did Mr. Wilson, who carried Oregon in the general election 
four years ago. 

I mention these figures for the purpose of showing the great 
undercurrent for Mr. Hughes among the people of my State. I 
believe this feeling to be general throughout the country and 
therefore can not agree with the gentleman from Alabama when 
he states that Mr. Hughes is the nominee of the political bosses. 


Address of President Wilson Before the Press Club in New 
York City June 80, 1916. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARTIN D. FOSTER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 1, 1916. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp 1 beg to insert the speech made by 
President Wilson in New York before the Press Club in that 


city. 

President Wilson said: 

“T realize that I have done a very 8 thing; I have 
come to address this thoughtful company of men without any 
preparation whatever. If I could have written as witty a 
speech as Mr. Pulitzer, I would have written it. If I could 
have written as clear an enunciation of the fundamental ideas 
of American patriotism as the mayor, I should have attempted 
it. If I could have been as appealing a person and of as feel- 
ing a heart as Mr. Cobb, I would have felt safe. 

“ If I could have been as generous and interesting and genuine 
as Mr. Colby, I should have felt that I could let myself go with- 
out any preparation. But, gentlemen, as a matter of fact, I 
have been absorbed by the responsibilities which have been so 
frequently referred to here to-night, and that preoccupation has 
made it impossible for me to forecast even what you would like 
to hear me talk about. 

EFFECT “ ODDLY CONTRADICTORY.” 

“There is something very oddly contradictory about the effect 
you men haye on me. You are sometimes, particularly in your 
photographie enterprises, very brutal to me, and you sometimes 
invade my privacy, even to the extent of formulating my judg- 
ments before they are formed, and yet I am tempted when I 
stand face to face with you to take off all guard and merely 

myself to you as the fallible human being that I am. 

„Mr. Colby said something that was among the few things I 
had forecast to say myself. He said that there are some 
things which it is really useless to debate, because they go as 
a matter of course. 

DUTY TO PREPARE NATION. 


“ Of course it is our duty to prepare this Nation to take care 
of its honor and of its institutions. Why debate any part of that, 
except the detail, except the plan itself, which is always de- 
batable? 

“Of course it is the duty of the Government, which it will 
never overlook, to defend the territory and people of this coun- 
try. It goes without saying that it is the duty of the administra- 
tion to have constantly in mind with the utmost sensitiveness 
every point of national honor. 

EASIEST THING IS TO STRIKE, 


“But, gentlemen, after you have said and accepted these 
obvious things your program of action is still to be formed. 
When will you act and how will you act? 

“The easiest thing is to strike. The brutal thing is the im- 
pulsive thing. No man has to think before he takes aggressive 
action; but before a man really conserves the honor by realizing 
the ideals of the Nation he has to think exactly what he will do 
and how he will do it. 

“Do you think the glory of America would be enhanced by a 
war of conquest in Mexico? Do you think that any act of vio- 
lence by a powerful nation like this against a weak and de- 


structive neighbor would reflect distinction upon the annals 
of the United States? 


FULLY REALIZES HIS POSITION, 


“Do you think that it is our duty to carry self-defense to a 
point of dictation into the affairs of another people? The ideals 
1 America are written plain upon every page of American 

tory. 

“And I want you to know how fully I realize whose servant 
Iam. I do not own the Government of the United States, even 
for the time being. I have no right in the use of it to express 
my own passions. 

“T have no right to express my own ambitions for the de- 
velopment of America if those ambitions are not coincident with 
the ambitions of the Nation itself. 


TELLS OF PEACE LETTERS. 


“And I have constantly to remind myself that I am not the 
servant of those who wish to enhance the value of their Mex- 
ican investments, that I am the servant of the rank and file of 
the people of the United States. 

“TI get a great many letters, my fellow citizens, from impor- 
tant and influential men in this country, but I get a great many 
other letters. I get letters from unknown men, from humble 
women, from people whose names have never been heard and 
never will be recorded, and there is but one prayer in all of 
these letters: ‘Mr. President, do not allow anybody to persuade 
you that the people of this country want war with anybody.’ 

QUOTES RAILROAD ENGINEER. 


“T got off a train yesterday and as I was bidding good-by to 
the engineer he said, in an undertone, Mr. President, keep out 
of Mexico.’ And if one man has said that to me a thousand 
have said it to me as I have moved about the country. 

“Tf I have opportunity to engage them further in conversa- 
tion, they say, ‘Of course, we know that you can not govern 
the circumstances of the case altogether, and it may be neces- 
sary; but for God's sake do not do it unless it is necessary.’ 

“T am for the time being the spokesman of such people, 
gentlemen. I have not read history without observing that the 
greatest forces in the world and the only permanent forces are 
the moral forces, 

LITTLE ACCOMPLISHED BY FORCE, 


“ We have the evidence of a very competent witness, namely, 
the first Napoleon, who said that as he looked back in the last 
days of his life upon so much as he knew of human history he 
had to record the judgment that force had never accomplished 
anything that was permanent. 

“Force will not accomplish anything that is permanent, I ven- 
ture to say, in the great struggle which is going on on the other 
side of the sea. The permanent things will be accomplished 
afterwards, when the opinion of mankind is brought to bear 
upon the issues, and the only thing that will hold the world 
steady is this same silent, insistent, all-powerful opinion of 
mankind, 

RECALLS AMERICAN HISTORY. 

“Force can sometimes hold things steady until opinion has 
time to form, but no force that was ever exerted, except in re- 
sponse to that opinion, was ever a conquering and predominant 
force. 

J think the sentence in American history that I myself am 
proudest of is that in the introductory sentences of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, where the writers say that a due respect 
for the opinion of mankind demands that they state the reasons 
for what they are about to do. 

“I venture to say that a decent respect for the opinions of 
mankind demanded that those who started the present European 
war should have stated their reasons; but they did not pay 
any heed to the opinion of mankind, and the reckoning will come 
when the settlement comes. 

INDIFFERENT TO VERDICT. 


So, gentlemen, I am willing, no matter what my personal 
fortunes may be, to play for the verdict of mankind. Person- 
ally, it will be a matter of indifference to me what the verdict on 
the 7th of November is, provided I feel any degree of confidence 
that when a later jury sits I shall get their judgment in my 
favor. Not my favor personally—what difference does that 
make?—but in my favor as an honest and conscientious spokes- 
man of a great nation, 

“ There are some gentlemen who are under the delusion that 
the power of a nation comes from the top. It does not. It 
comes from the bottom. 

“ Power and virtue of the tree does not come from the blossoms 
and fruit down Into the roots, but it comes from the roots in the 
obscure passage of the earth where the power is derived, which 
displays itself in the blossoms and the fruit; and I know that 
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among the silent, speechless masses of the American people is 
slowly coming up the sap of moral purpose and love of justice 
and reverence for humanity which constitutes the only virtue 
and distinction of the American people. 

RULERS OF THE FUTURE. 


Look for your rulers of the future! Can you pick out the 
families that are to produce them? Can you pick out the 
localities that are going to produce them? 

“ You have heard what has been said about Abraham Lincoln. 
It is singular how touching every reference to Abraham Lincoin 
is. It always makes you feel that vou wish you had been 
there to help him in some fashion to fight the battles that he 
was fighting, sometimes almost alone. 

“Could you have predicted, if you had seen Abraham Lin- 
coln's birth and boyhood, where that great ruling figure of 
the world was going to spring from? 

I have presided over a university, but I never deceived my- 
self by supposing that by university processes you were pro- 
ducing the ruling forces of the world. 

HIS VIEW OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

“I knew that all a university could do if it knew its business 
was to interpret the moral forces of the world and let the 
young man, who sat under its influence, know the very truth 
of truths about where it came from, and that no man could 
produce it unless he felt in his blood every corpuscle spring 
into delightful life with the mention of ideals which have lifted 
men slowly, oh, so slowly, up the arduous grades, which have 
resisted the progress since the world began. 

“So, gentlemen, I have not come here to-night to do any- 
thing but to remind that you do not constitute the United 
States; that 1 do not constitute the United States; that it is 
something bigger and greater and finer than any of us; that 
it was born in an ideal, and only by pursuing an ideal in the 
face of every adverse circumstance will it continue to deserve 
the beloved name which we love and for which we are ready 
to die, the name ‘America.’” 


Rural Post Roads. 
-EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD E. BROWNE, 


Å OF WISCONSIN, 


In rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 1, 1916. 


Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Speaker, after knocking at the door of 
Congress for over 50 years, Congress is about to recognize the 
justice of the demands of the people in asking Federal aid for 
wagon roads, 

The Government at an early date embarked in road building. 

George Washington, in one of his messages to Congress, ad- 
vocated and recommended Federal aid for roads. 

In 1806 Thomas Jefferson also advocated Federal aid for 
roads, and through the efforts of Jefferson and others the great 
Cumberland Road was started, and $7,000,000 was appropri- 
ated. The people never received better value for an appropria- 
tion than they did for this. 

The Cumberland Road that began at Cumberland, Md., and 
whose destination was the Ohio River, started the great west- 
ern march of civilization of the people of this country toward 
the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. Since the building by the Gov- 
ernment of the Cumberland Road the National Government has 
embarked on almost every kind of internal improvement—trail- 
road grants, river and harbor improvements, and a hundred 
other kinds of improvements—and negleeted road improvement. 

THD NATION SHOULD AID. 


The principal argument made against this bill is that the 
State and local governments should build their own roads and 
that the National Government was not interested. 

I say in reply to this that every wagon road serves a local 
use, 2 State use, and @ national use. 

Over every wagon road is carried the crops from the farm 
to the nearest railroad station, and from there the products of 
the farm find their way into interstate commerce, and many 
times do not reach their destination until they cross the seas 
and are sold to foreign consumers. 

It is the stupendous wealth from the farms that begins its 
journey in wagons on the country roads that, after supplying 
our home demands, finds its way abroad to turn the balance of 


trade in our favor, and to bring to our shores the golden stream 
of wealth that makes for national prosperity. 

Every man’s house faces on a road that connects with every 
other road, and leads to every other man's house and to every 
market place through the land. 

GOOD ROADS WOULD BENEFIT EVERYBODY. 


The question of good roads is a problem that concerns every- 

. At one end of every road is the farmer with his crops 

for sale, which aggregated last year nearly $10,000,000,000. 

At the other end of the road is the city, with its people waiting 

to be fed, with its merchants waiting for trade, and with the 

railroads waiting for goods to transport. To whose advantage 

is it to have a good road for the farmer to come to town? It is 

clearly to the advantage of the merchant and the city and the 
railroad as much as it is for the farmer. 

The farms and the farmers are the great and abiding support 
of the Nation. Therefore we have every reason why the im- 
provement of roads should be undertaken by the National Gov- 
ernment, besides having the precedent established by the found- 
ers of the Government. 


OUR ROAD SYSTEM ANTIQUATED. 


We in America inherited our system of roads from England, 
a system that England abandoned centuries ago. I read from 
Macauley’s History of England. He writes as follows: 

The 8 3 — to have been far worse than might have been 
expected from the reat a of weaith and civilization which the nation 
had even then attain Brey waren was bound to repair the highway 
pasma through ft. a route connecting two great towns 

ve à large and thriving trade should be maintained at the 
cost of the rural population scattered between them is obviously unjust, 
The injustice attracted the attention of Parliament, and the act, the 
first of many turnpike acts, was This innovation, however, 
excited many murmurs. A was at len effected, but not with- 
out much difficulty, for injustice and a taxation to which men 
are accustomed is often borne more willingly than the more reasonable 
impost which is gew. 

At that time, fn the seventeenth century, England changed her 
road system and the national Government took a hand in road 
building, and the magificent system of roads in England show 
the wisdom of her course. 

ROADS INADEQUATE. 

The rural roads of the United States are wholly inadequate 
to meet the demands and requirements of this twentieth-century 
civilization. 

The capital to-day invested in agriculture, including persenal 
property, amounts to the stupendous sum of $40,000,000,000. 

Over 50,000,000 of our 100,000,000 people reside in the country; 
that is, outside of cities of 2,500 inhabitants or over. Yet, out 
of the annual appropriations made by this Government, less than 
10 per cent of the money goes to the country in any way, while 
the 90 per cent goes to the cities. - 


PROVISIONS OF THIS BILL. 


The $85,000,000 appropriated by this bill will be apportioned 
among the various States as follows: 

First. One-third will be distributed on the basis of population, 
the ratio that the population of each State is to the total 
population of all of the United States, 

Second. One-third on the basis that the area of each State is 
to the total area of the United States. 

Third. One-third on the basis that the mileage of the rural 
and star routes of each State bears to the total mileage of rural 
and star routes in the United States. 

This bill further provides that the State shall pay 50 per cent 
of the total cost of the road upon which it receives Government 
aid. The bill further provides that these roads shall be located 
and constructed under the direction of the State highway com- 
mission and the Secretary of Agriculture. 

It further provides that 810.000.000 of the amount appro- 
priated shall be advanced in building roads through the na- 
tional parks and forest reserves at the rate of $1,000,000 per 
year; the amount thus expended to be reimbursed from the 
forest products and other revenues received from the national 
forest reserves. 

AMOUNT FOR WISCONSIN ROADS. 

The State of Wisconsin under this appropriation will receive 
from the United States in the five years approximately 
$2,000,000 for its roads, 

ROAD IMPROVEMENT IMPORTANT. 


This bill should become a law without delay. 

Some have argued that the Government should postpone all 
road improvement on account of the expense. 

In reply to this argument 1 wish to say that we appropriated 
at the last session of Congress $30,000,000 for an Alaskan rail- 
road to benefit 65,000 people. 

Good roads will benefit 100,000,000 people. 
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It is not too late to repeal or have the Alaskan railroad ap- 
propriation wait for this more imperative need. 

The river and harbor bill, which carries over $40,000,000, is 
now in conference, and will undoubtedly pass at this session of 
Congress. 

This Congress has appropriated $100,000,000 for the Govern- 
ment to buy ships so that American products can move with 
greater facility on the highways of the seas. 

It is of far greater importance, in my mind, that the high- 
ways on the land, over which the whole food supply of the 
Nation is annually hauled and over which men, women, and 
children are obliged to travel in all kinds of weather, on foot 
and in wagons, 365 days in the year, be improved by the Na- 
tional Government. 

Should this great internal improvement which the people 
have been asking Congress to make for over 50 years be com- 
penea. to side-step for every other internal improvement? 

nis Congress has expended $50,600,000 for the improvement 
of 25 Mississippi River to prevent floods, and I might enu- 
merate several hundred million dollars that this Congress has 
appropriated for internal improvement, none of which, or the 
aggregate of which, would benefit the people of the United 
States one-half as much as the improvement of our rural high- 
ways of this country, 

GOVERNMENT AID TO ROADS, 

In my opinion, the question of national aid for roads is the 
greatest question before Congress. On this question we should 
waive technical differences. 

Horace Greeley once said that “the way to resume specie 
payment was to resume.” 

The way to have national aid for roads is to pass the best 
read bill Congress is capable of drafting, and after working 
under it, if it proves inadequate, perfect it by amendment. We 
will never make any progress by attempting to defeat every 
measure that does not meet in every particular with our ideas. 

Therefore, I hope that Congress, before adjourning this 
afternoon, will agree to this conference report, which means 
national aid for roads. 

PREDICTION, 

Tf Congress passes this bill, it is going to stimulate road build- 
ing through the whole United States: It is going to compel 
the States that have no State highway commissions to get them. 

Good roads will improve the condition of rural life and make 
it more attractive, and will have a direct bearing upon the 
social, intellectual, and economic welfare of the whole people; 
it will be followed by a greater activity and cooperation on the 
part of the rural population of this country, which will mean 
an era of the greatest prosperity this country has ever known. 
Seventy-five million dollars extending over a period of five 
years may seem like a small appropriation for the whole 
United States, but it is well to begin these matters in a con- 
servative way. 

The first appropriation for rural delivery amounted to only 
$10,000. Now we are expending over $40,000,000 upon rural 
delivery service, the Government making a profit from the 
parcel-post part of that service of ten millions of dollars last 
year. 

I believe the people of the United States will receive such 
great benefits from. national aid for roads that within 10 years 
they will demand and receive from Congress an appropriation 
of $100,000,000 a year. 


The Campaign of 1916, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES F. REAVIS, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June $0, 1916. 


Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recoxp I include an interview given 
by the Hon. Exenezen J. Hitt on Monday following the Re- 
publican convention. 

The interview is as follows: 

“The United States planned last week at Chicago for a new 
future, and nothing can be done at St. Louis this week to 
change it. 

“ No spot can be found upon the private life or public service of 
either Charles E. Hughes or Charles W. Fairbanks, and the 


magnificent patriotism of Theodore Roosevelt has made thelr 
election a reasonable certainty. 

“The campaign of 1916 will be fought and won not on per- 
sonalities but on political principles, and in such a fight the Re- 
publican Party is sure to win. 

“Tt stands for peace with honor, but demands preparation 
for complete defense against attack from any quarter. 

“Tt insists upon the absolute independence of the United 

States as a sovereign power, and will assert and maintain every- 
where the legal rights of all of its citizens, making loyaity to the 
flag and this Nation’s welfare the only test of citizenship. 
It recognizes the increasing intimacy of international rela- 
tions, but claims: perfeet freedom for this Nation to control for 
itself its own finaneial, industrial, and social conditions, stand- 
ing for America first, the American home, the American stand- 
ard of living, and the American wage system, and giving equal 
opportunity to all of our own people in our own market places 
in preference to special privileges granted to other nations for- 
eign to our habits, methods, and system of government. 

“Tested by the experience of the past, the Democratic Party, 
while useful as an opposition critic, has demonstrated its in- 
ability to successfully govern a nation like ours, and its only 
possible hope of salvation’ in the coming political contest is 
found in the continuance of the awful war which now afflicts 
one-half of the world. 

“Even the stimulating effect of a foreign war, though sup- 
plemented by repeated emergency taxation here, has not pre- 
vented an enormous Treasury deficit, and a Democratic bond 
issue has been a constant threat to provide for extravagant 
current expenditure. 

“In 1900 the Republican Party won the national election by a 
plurality of 860,788 votes. 

“ In 1904, by a plurality of 2,544,343 votes. 

“Tn 1908 by a plurality of 1,269,806 votes. 

“In 1912 the Democratic Party was temporarily placed in 
power with a vote of 1,318,380 less than that cast by Republicans 
and Progressives. 

“Charles E. Hughes’s declaration of principles and Theodore 
Roosevelt’s love of country have made reunion possible, and 
whether war or peace shall be found in Eurepe, The Republican 
Party will bring again to this Nation the permanent peace and 
enduring prosperity which have given us a glorious past and 
which will again insure an abiding faith in a still more glorious 
future.” 


Support of the Families of National Guardsmen. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUFUS HARDY, 


OF TEXAS, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 1, 1916. 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for the pending bill 
appropriating $2,000,000 for the support of the families of the 
National Guardsmen who have no other adequate income while 
they are serving in the Army. These men are drafted or con- 
scripted by law and the call of the President, and must perforce 
3 their families, unprovided, to serve their country. I can 

not give a better reason for my vote than the appeal contained 
in this letter just received by me. 

The letter is as follows: 

. TEx., June 26. 


Kino Jppen: Judge, will for = r widowed 
mother? My only boy. the only help 1 had i I had in pag oe 


was Howard 
E. Odom, now in service at Merced 
Judge, I have a home and it oy paia for, but I am not able to work. 
I bave 3 colic. husband has been dead five I have 
had to look to Howard; have Soo little girls. How: was so good. 
im- 
for me. I 
ii 285 Oto wet 
5 aor 
ite wil L make it 
T am 48 years old. Just think if you . tn trouble. how = 
dear, sweet mother would thank some one to help you, and if you 
ebildren think what they are to you. Howard has never been unas 
from mê a 8 e until now. He is a child of God; a blessing 
to hia b 8888 ou can't do nothing, who can? If not for my sake, 
for God's can get every business man in I. also r- 
feld, to Peay 2 petition, for 3 aaow how I need I believe 
through the power of God yo adie Let me bear what you will 
80 at once or what An I do for him, can get a substitute as able as 
he if that will do. 
I am ever waiting your reply. 


Mrs, E. W. Ovom. 


Care of J. = HORTON, 
Teague, Ter., R. $, 
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While T vote for this bill I would like to have seen two amend- 
ments embodied in it. First, an amendment authorizing any 
member of the guard to be honorably discharged who makes 
application, showing that he has a family dependent on him 
for support; second, an amendment authorizing the President 
to call for volunteers, so that the thousands of young men out- 
side of the Guard who are ready and anxious to organize vol- 
unteer companies and tender their service might be given the 
opportunity to do so. I have received more than one letter 
similar to the one I have quoted from wives and mothers whose 
prayers ought to be granted. On the other hand I have a num- 
ber of letters from constituents asking to be allowed to or- 
ganize a company of volunteers. It seems that neither prayer 
ean be granted. I think both ought to be granted. When young 
men are able, willing, and ready to enlist in our volunteer army 
it is no hardship to let them go, but it is a hardship when, by 
law, we single out any class of our citizens and compel them 
to go, willing or unwilling, ready or not ready. 

It is said that this law is setting a new precedent. I am 
willing that it shall. No country ought by force to take away 
the breadwinner of a family without providing for the support 
of that family. The National Guard all over the country is 
composed of young men who never ‘thought or dreamed or had 
a right to dream, of joining the Regular Army when they en- 
listed in the militia. The laws we have passed at this session 
practically takes them as a body and transfers them to the 
Regular Army for such length of time as the President may 
desire. 


Federal Aid to Good Roads. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL HAYDEN, 
OF ARIZONA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 28, 1916. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker; I desire to take this opportunity 
to briefly state just what benefit the State of Arizona will re- 
ceive by reason of the passage of the good-roads bill. This 
measure first appropriates $5,000,000 for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1916, $10,000,000 for 1917, $15,000,000 for 1918, 
$20,000,000 for 1919, and $25,000,000 for 1920, which sums are 
to be expended by the Secretary of Agriculture, cooperating 
with the State highway departments, in the construction of 
rural roads over which the United States mails are or may 
hereafter be transported. In order to obtain the benefits of this 
act a State must by act of the legislature assent to its terms. 
It is also required that a State highway department be estab- 
lished with which the Federal Government can deal, and the 
State must also contribute at least an equal amount in money, 
materials, or labor toward the construction of any proposed 
read. Arizona is ready to meet these conditions and will make 
good use of her share of the appropriations, 

The money appropriated by this act will be apportioned 
among the States according to three factors. One-third in the 
ratio which the area of the State bears to the total area of all 
the States, one-third according to population, and one-third ac- 
cording to the mileage of rural delivery and star routes com- 
pared with the total mileage of such routes. Arizona has, of 
the total in the Union, 3.83 per cent of the area, 0.224 per cent 
of the population, and 0,251 per cent of the postal route mileage. 
By consolidating these three factors we find that my State is 
entitled to 1.485 per cent of the appropriations made under this 
act, which means that the following sums of money will be ap- 
portioned for road construction in Arizona at the beginning of 
each of the next five fiscal years: 


In other words, $1,074,000 will be contributed from the Fed- 
eral Treasury to assist in building highways in Arizonæ during 
the ensuing five years. 

But this is not all the benefit that Arizona will receive by 
the enactment of this legislation, for section 8 of this bill appro- 
priates $1,000,000 each year for the next 10 years to be ex- 
pended under the supervision of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
upon the request of the State or county authorities, in the con- 
struction and maintenance of roads within, or partly within, 
the national forests. The States or the counties in which the 


forest reserves are located are required to enter into coopera- 
tive agreements with the Department of Agriculture to pay for 
the roads that they want built upon a basis equitable both to 
them and to the United States. The Federal Government is to 
be reimbursed for the money thus advanced by depositing in 
the Treasury 10 per cent of the revenues received from the tim- 
ber or forage resources of the forests wherein the roads are 
located until the loan is paid. 

I may add that this new plan in no way interferes with the 
present system whereby the States and counties are now receiv- 
ing for road and school purposes 25 per cent of the gross re- 
ceipts of the national forests. 

The total area of the national forests in the United States is 
135,356,353 acres, of which about one-tenth, or 13,339,390 acres 
are located in Arizona. The Arizona forests are as rich in tim- 
ber and forage resources as similar reserves in the other States, 
and it is therefore reasonable to assume that my State will 
receive the benefits of section 8 of this act in the ratio which 
the forest-reserye area of Arizona bears to the total area of the 
national forests. On this assumption about $100,000 a year will 
be available for road construction in Arizona, or a total of 
$1,000,000 within the next 10 years. I traveled by automobile 
through most of the national forests in Arizona last summer, and 
I can testify that this money is sorely needed. 

The friends of Federal aid for the construction of highways 
have been willing to vote for almost any kind of a good-roads 
bill, beeause we knew that when a system of congressional appro- 
priations for this worthy object is established the assistance 
thus granted will never afterwards be withheld. There is not a 
shadow of doubt, therefore, but that Congress will continue to 
appropriate at least $25,000,000 annually after 1920 to aid the 
States in the construction of roads. This makes it certain that 
under the first apportionment provided for in this bill Arizona 
will receive not less than $2,850,000 during the next 10 years. 
With the increasing appreciation of the value of good roads, 
Congress is more likely to augment rather than to reduce this 
amount. By adding to this sum the $1,000,000 that my State 
will receive during the next decade from the special appropria- 
tion which this bill makes for forest-reserve roads, it is safe 
to say that Arizona will receive Federal aid to the extent of at 
least $3,850,000 during the next 10 years. With this help from 
Uncle Sam, Arizona can build a system of main highways and 
branch roads that will be a credit to any country in the world. 


Importation of Cattle from Central and South American 
Ports. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. GARLAND DUPRE. 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 30, 1916. 


Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to print granted me 
by the House I now insert in the Recorp copy of act 30 of 
the General Assembly of the State of Louisiana for the year 
1916, being a concurrent resolution indorsing Senate bill No. 
3351, introduced by Senator Brovussarp, of Louisiana, regarding 
importation of cattle from Central and South American ports. 

The act is as follows: ` 


Act 30. 


Senate concurrent resolution 14 (by Mr. Domengeaux) indorsing Senate 
bill 3351, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. 


Be it resolved by the Senate of Louisiana (the House of Represcnta- 
-fourth ingress, first 


mination now existing in favor of the ports in 
Texas, against other southern ports, with to the importation of 
eattle and the proper safeguard by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, may not longer be tted to continue: Be it further 

Resolved, eto., That copy of this resolution be forwarded to the Senate 
of the United States, and to the House of Representatives of the United 
States and to the Louisiana Members of the Senate and House in the 
Congress of the United States. 

FERNAND MOUTON, 


5 
Lieutenant Governor and President of the Senate, 
Hewirr BovuANCHAUD, 
Speaker of the House of Representatices, 
Approved, June 23, 1916: 
R. G. PLEASANT, 
Governor of the State of Louisiana, 
A true copy. 
[SEAL] 


James J. BAILEY, 
Secretary of State, 
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Aid to Dependent Families of Enlisted Men ef the National 
Guard. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PORTER H. DALE, 


OF VERMONT, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 1, 1916. 


Mr. DALE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, the measure under con- 
sideration presents a strong, sublime policy to which every 
Member of this Congress ought to let the soul of him respond. 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Smart] says that 
this kind of legislation is without a precedent. Well, if the 
passing of this bill would be a departure from the established 
eustom, the reasons for taking this new course are as old and 
as just as human need and its alleviation and reprove further 
default of the obligation. He states that this appropriation 
would be an unnecessary and unwise use of money. Then we 
must assume that after the speed with which we have voted 
hundreds of millions for defense we should suddenly apply 
harsh economy to the families of the men who have gone to 
war. Members of this House will not like to say that. But if 
such a bill as this should fail of enactment, it would appear 
that we are generous when crude ore demands our money to 
become an implement of defense and penurious when human 
beings will become patriots without eur gold. 

The gentleman says compensation and patriotism do not go 
together. In that he utters a more sublime truth than he in- 
tended. Patriotism is not affected by the assumption on our 
part of this comparatively slight obligation called compensa- 
tion. Congress may deny this appropriation, but the men of 
the National Guard will go with the flag. Yes; Mr. Speaker, 
from all the States the men will go, though we were to fail to 
pass this bill, They will go just as the First Regiment from 
Vermont, among the first on the border, went out under the 
command of Col. Ira L. Reeves, a man through all his life of 
Military and civie service, in Cuba and the Philippines and as 
president of Norwich University, well balanced for contin- 
gencies by keen conscience and heroic spirit. Yes; from all 
over the country they, with generations of native ancestors 
and they whose fathers lived overseas, will go, and their names 
will stand together as do those of the Norwich Cadets, all of 
whom have volunteered—Adams and Brooks and Merkel and 
Boulia and Edmands and Curley. No dependent conditions or 
compound words go with these men. They are Americans and 
go from patriotism. 

We are not meeting in this bill a demand for the price of 
their heroism, That company in which I used to drill years 
ago demanded no such legislation as this as compensation be- 
fore it entrained. No; but with a loyalty as thrilling in its 
influence as the record of Ethan Allen at Ticondiroga, when 
he called upon his 80 men to indicate their willingness to follow 
him by poising their arms, and every old firelock went up, 
every man when called to take the oath of enlistment in the 
Federal Army lifted his hand. 

That is no isolated example, of course, and its use here is 
only to illustrate a heroism that is as broad as the Nation. 

But is that the final measure of the heroism and devotion 
of the men who have gone, and will go, across the borderland 
of Mexico and maybe of eternity? No; it goes further than 
this, and so much further that all else fades out and devotion 
to the Nation meets a supreme test. Right here, when patriot- 
‘ism nears its limit and heroism faces a doubt, there rises the 
compelling force of the kind of legislation carried by this bill. 
It is made plain by illustration from existing facts, 

On that night when the trains rolled South with the Vermont 
troops crowds assembled at the stations by whieh they passed, 
not to cheer but to stand for hours in the mist so quietly that 
the rustle of the great flags could be heard overhead, and wait 
to say the last farewell. But there were some in the familles of 
those young soldiers who were not there. Some were too old and 
feeble to go. They stayed at home and thought. Some were 
too young to go or to think of what it meant. And some were 
not there for other reasons. The wife of a sergeant in the 
Montpelier company was not there to say farewell to her hus- 
band and her two brothers in the company. She stayed at home 
with the invalid father, and because of the precaution that is 
taken for those anticipating motherhood it seemed best to keep 
her from the suppressed excitement of the scenes at the train. 


Oh, no; we are not trying to offset that kind of patriotism 
with a compensation. The two do not go together. But shall we 
meet conditions like these with 50 cents a day to the soldier gone 
to the border and a refusal to appropriate for the aid of his 
family if in want at home? When we take that method to 
awaken emotions of loyalty and inspire sentiments of devotion 
we subject ourselves to condemnation, 

This is the real compelling influence that is over us in the 
consideration of this measure. It is not necessary to pass this 
bill to get the enlistments, The men will go just as my colleague 
Col. GREENE, left wife and children and well-nigh lost his life 
in ninety-eight. But there is a compulsion greater than military 
policy, more imperative than political interest; and that ought to 
have been so quickly recognized by this Congress that it would 
have prevented the reproach of the argument of this question in 
its present form at all, and that should now hasten the enact- 
ment of this bill into law in the enthusiastic spirit of apprecia- 
tion and benevolence and justice. 


Compensation to Certain Families of the Drafted Forces 
of the United States. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD WAYNE PARKER, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In rue House or Representatives, 


Saturday, July 1, 1916, 


On the bill (H. R. 16734) to to certain families of the men of the 
drafted forces of the Unite tates a sum of money for their main- 
tenance — term of service of such drafted men in the service 
of the United States. 

Mr, PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, all through our 
great land the churches, the patriotic and friendly societies, 
the boards of trade, the Red Cross, the veteran members 
of the National Guard, and a host of unions formed for the 
special purpose, are actively and practically seeing to the care 
of the families of the brave members of the National Guard, 
who have so suddenly and unexpectedly been called into dan- 
gerous and perhaps foreign service. The passage of this bill 
is likely to stop that work and so leave those families unpro- 
vided for and in distress, because it is not to be forgotten that the 
War Department has no facilities to investigate their needs and 
dispose of them promptly, practically, confidentially, and well. 

The bill is exceedingly defective. It only covers the cases of 
married guardsmen who were drafted, and not those of the mar- 
ried men who have since enlisted or may enlist. It does not cover 
the married regular soldiers who are doing actual fighting in 
Mexico, and will generally constitute the first line. The Regu- 
lars feel this as an invidious distinction, and I am told that 
recruiting has already fallen off. No bill should pass that does 
not provide for them. 

This special emergency should be dealt with as such locally. 
The localities can settle all cases justly and well, while it would 
take years for the War Department to inquire what each hus- 
band has done for his family and even to start the adminis- 
tration of this proposed system. It is to be hoped that a like 
emergency will never occur again. An army for prolonged 
war service should when possible be made up of men without 


Married men are not allowed to enlist in our Regular Army. 
In all nations where there is compulsory military service the 
married men are only drafted after the young men are ex- 
hausted. If our National Guard now contained the reserve 
that it will have when the national-defense bill has had full 
effect, this call or draft would have been for full companies of 
the unmarried, and the members with families dependent on 
their earnings would not be suffered to go until the last. 

Their cases can only be taken care of locally. No general 
rule of “not to exceed $50 a month” will meet the various in- 
stances of patriotic devotion. Think of a host of friends that 
have given up assured positions with high salaries and respon- 
sible duties. Some of our own membership have left their seats 
here. Only last week I was to be at a wedding where the 
groom left for active service. Our college boys are doing nobly. 

It is like the glorious record of the Civil War, when these 
cases were taken care of not by the United States, but by the 
various States, counties, and towns and by the patriotic societies 
that were formed everywhere. 

The facts now emphasize our need for an Organized Militia 
that shall enroll many times the war strength of each company 
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and shall have in the local armories full arms and equipment and 
be ready for service. 

The older men, of substance and family, are of most importance 
for all local disturbances and for the maintenance of law and 
order. In time of war they furnish the officers; they maintain 
the home battalion that furnishes and drills the recruits. They 
are ready to leave their families and risk all for their country. 
They ought not to have been forced to go until the need exists; 
and it is a disgrace that our laws had limited the number and 
equipment of each company and regiment and that married men 
who were earning their living had to go on the first call. 

The only insurance against this is a system of universal 
military training and enrollment, giving us a reserve of or- 
ganized and disciplined men ready to answer their country’s 
call. If these times educate us to this end, they will not have 
been in vain. 


“The Republican Convention.“ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PERCY E. QUIN, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 1, 1916. 


Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, I have just read a splendid edi- 
torial in a South Carolina semiweekly newspaper published at 
Anderson on the “ Republican Convention.” It appeared in the 
Anderson Farmers’ Tribune June 13 last. The Tribune seems 
to be fair, plain-spoken, and worthy of consideration. That it 
is not hide-bound in its attitude, and that the press of the South 
is not narrow-minded and blind to the fact that, after all, the 
great opposing Republican Party has some reason for existence, 
is shown by the following, which I clipped from the Tribune’s 
editorial- columns under the heading “The Republican nomi- 
nee”: 

Inlik n th ribun r 
8 . ree date SUS AARC RENAN 

* * 


* - * * * 
We believe that Roosevelt is the only man in the Republican Party 
who can beat Wilson. 


The leading editorial, however, in its issue of the 13th in- 
stant is entitled “The Republican convention,“ and, owing to 
its clear-cut and straight-forward discussion of the Republican 
platform and the Republican candidate for President, I think 
it is well worth incorporating in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
because it fairly and dispassionately points out convincing rea- 
sons why, judged by his record and the mental attitude shown 
therein, the Republican candidate is not as acceptable to the 
masses as the Democratic nominee. 

The editorial is as follows: 


There was little difficulty in the Republicans and Progressives get- 
ting together at Chicago on a platform. Senator Lopen of Massa- 
chusetts, a distinguished statesman, with progressive ideas and a 
splendid 1 record in the House and Senate, was made chair- 
man of the platform or resolutions committee by the Republicans. On 
the committee were placed 47 others with votes, one from each State, 
the 2 tmaster of Anderson representing South Carolina Re- 
publicans on that committee. The committee appointed a subcommittee 
of which Lopes was also chairman. 

The subcommittee submitted to the full committee a far better 
platform for Republicans and everybody else, the platform. 
nally adopted by the full committee, which contained planks an 
omitted planks not to be found in the subcommittee’s draft. For 
instance, the long, equivocal, straddling, women's votes, or ee 
plank, was not in the subcommittee draft. Senator Lobon had been in 
personal touch with the Oyster Bay colonel for months, and after 
several personal visits to that sequestered t where Roosevelt lives, 
Loba left Washington with substantially the platform the subcom- 
mittee really submitted to the full committee, but which was more or 
less torn to pisces by some members of the full committee, who got 

together for the purpose. 

The platform, declaring for Americanism, standing for American 
rights, denouncing President Wilson’s ae 1 pow th Mexico, and 
the Euro powers having been adopted, and ban having made 
the hit of the convention with it, right on the heels of Senator HARD- 
INc’s bust-up on his “ keynote” speech, it began to look like LODGE 
and Fairbanks to the colonel. 

Each convention being pleased with the Republican platform, and 
both having met “with malice and premeditation aforethought” in 
the same city at the same time for the well-defined purpose of getting 
together, a committee of five was appointed by_eac to confer 
with reference to a compromise ticket. The Republican convention 
took two votes after the first session of the “conferees” to disclose 
T, R.’s strength, and then the conference committees met again. And 
then they met again, and continued in session until 3 a. m. taking a 
recess to meet again,” the Oyster Bay colonel being conferred with 
over lo distance. Fairbanks was called into the conference twice, 
and finally agreed upon as a compromise candidate for Vice President, 
but no agreement could be reached as to first place. 


Twelve-thirty came-on Saturday. The Republicans met and recessed 
for an hour until T. R. could consulted and heard from again. 
About 1.80 a long telegram was brought to the Progressive conven- 
tion by John McGrath, Col, Roosevelt's private secre „ urging the 

ves to nominate Senator BH as a comprom candidate, 
but cries of “No, No,“ and the erroneous announcement that the 
Republicans were nominating Hughes for first place, resulted in 
Roosevelt being nominated in the Progressive convention by acclama- 
pon. Panie convention then recessed until their nominees could be 
rom. 

At 3 o'clock Justice Hughes wired Chairman Harprne, stating that 
he did not desire the nomination and would rather have remained 
upon the Federal bench, but responding to the paramount call of his 

rty, he reluctantly accepted the nomination, and then proceeded to 

nounce the President’s rong policy, to declare for American rights, 
rn and the whole Republican platform. 

e fail to ap reciate making a campaign for the election of Presi- 
dent of these ted States turn on whether a voter or candidate is for 
America or Germany or Great Britain. The Constitution is specific 
with reference to treason. Foreign affairs are a matter of some im- 

rtance, but not enough to be made the paramount issue. We doubt 

any set of men can make them the paramount and controlling issue 
of the country’s pona, 

The ptople are interested in securing our zipite against Great Britain 
and against Germany and those countries’ allies. e are in favor of 
asserting our right to trade with neutral countries like Norway, Sweden 
Holland, and Denmark. We believe the British blockade is unla 
as conducted, because it is not a physical blockade and does not apply 
to all neutrals. We think it an insult te allow England to rifle our 
official and other mail and to do the things she has been doing. But 


-| we very seriously doubt whether there are not more important or rather 


important issues in this presidential campaign. 
ustice Hughes's record on the bench and as governor of New York 
will be reviewed. We think that Hughes is a far weaker candidate 
than the one * by the colonel. ughes, as a lawyer, represented 
corporations in New York City. He breathed the 5 atmos- 
phere there. There are good and bad corporations and good and bad 
corporation atmospheres. True, he investigated the insurance com- 
panies, but he was elected governor on account of and to get him away 
rom such rottenness. They were so rotten any lawyer could have 
aroused public sentiment and condemnation, While governor he vetoed 
a 2-cent passenger fare bill asoyees by the New York Assembly, even 
though practically all railroads the Empire State sold mileage at 2 
cents a mile. He sent a message to the New York Assembly disapprov- 
ing the income-tax amendment to the United States Constitution, and 
would have tried to veto it, if the State Department and constitutlonal 
lawyers had not pointed out that his veto was of no effect, because the 
action of a State legislature approving a constitutional amendment 
does not have to have nor req the governor's signature, approval 
nor disapproval. Those are some of his acts as governor, w. 
and should lose him votes. 

After reelection, running about 150,000 behind his ticket, he 8 

e 


ch W 


save the Republican ty in New York and to get them rid of him. 
ut it did not save the New York Republican Party. artly as a result 
of “ Hughes” dissensions, the Democrats came into power, On the 


ja-West Virginia debt case, unloading 
„000,000, will unquestionably result in 
West Virginia going Democratic from top to bottom if present indica- 
tions are cae the Danbury hatters’ deci- 


sion, mulcting members of local o izations and clubs in threefold 


law as 
rganized for profit. 
n and Marshall will be renominated at St. -Louis this week. A 
platform will be adopted that Senator OLLin James and Senator Sroxn 
are reported to have carried there in their inside kets direct from 
President Wilson, It will recite, of course, the achievements and point 
with pride to the accomplishments of this ad tration and answer 
the Republican platform criticisms. It looks like Wilson by a lap. 
And it looks like dy four years from now, as the Republican nominee 
if Hughes fails of election, the“ Colonel of Oyster Bar lives, and the 
Republicans continue to grow more hungry for political preferment, 


The Real Patriotic American. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISAAC SIEGEL, 


OF NEW YORK, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 1, 1916. 


Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, the United States has made the 
most extraordinary progress in the accumulation of wealth in 
the annals of the world’s history and the most rapid strides in 
recent years in the enactment of legislation which would tend 
in many ways to better the conditions of those who by their 
toil have made possible the progress to which I have made 
reference. 

We know that all the European combatants have made pro- 
vision for the support and maintenance of the families of 
soldiers dependent upon them for a livelihood, 

Mr. Speaker, we have recently heard in this city men say 
that each particular community should care for such dependent 
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families residing in their midst and we have heard others talk |- 


of “ commercialized patriotism.” 

` I feel that to keep silent at such remarks is to evade one's 
duty to speak plainly at a time like this. Let us examine for a 
moment what has caused the necessity of this measure which 
has received at our hands practically unanimous approval. 
The President has suddenly reached the conclusion that it was 
urgent that the National Guard be sent to the Mexican border, 
and at the same time that the men be required to take the 
Federal oath, so that if the necessity arose they could be sent 
into Mexico. It must not be forgotten that a large number of 
these men are married and dependent upon their weekly 
earnings for the support of their families. When they enlisted 
in the National Guard they were moved by the highest patriotic 
sentiments and voluntarily. gave up many pleasures in attending 
«drills, target practice, and camping, which many of these critics 
have never thought of doing. These men have the spirit of 
76, although answering the Nation’s call of 1916. They are 
and have at all times been ready to make sacrifices of the 
highest order, but has it come to the point that when their 
families need bread that the only place they can get it is from 
the bread line, where vagrants and those who do not care to 
work usually go? I do not believe that we have reached that 
state as yet. These men have answered the call of the greatest 
and richest Republic of the world, and it is the duty of the 
Nation to, take care of their families. These men are leaving 
their firesides, factories, and farms to do their duty to the 
entire United States, and not merely for the sake of defending 
one hamlet or city. One might just as well say that Arizona, 
Texas, and New Mexico should pay all the expenditures which 
have or may hereafter’ be incurred in protecting the lives, 
homes, and property of our citizens in those States from Mexi- 
can marauders, as to argue that each particular community 
should take care of dependent families of National Guardsmen. 
Nor would one expect that New York City, which has con- 
tributed one-third of the individual income tax and one-fifth of 
the corporation tax, should in addition thereto provide suste- 
nance for the dependent families of National Guardsmen who 
hail from New York City. 

Uncle Sam is no beggar and needs no charity. A new 
phrase—“ commercialized patriotism”—has been coined by 
some speakers lately. The meaning of it is that men are going 
to the front because they are mainly concerned with the 
monthly pay they are to receive as soldiers and not because 
they are moved by patriotic motives. The answer to such ut- 

terances is short. There is not one man who has left for the 

Mexican border who was not able to and actually was earning 
more than the Government pays. That in a large majority of 
cases the men were earning for a week’s work what the Gov- 
ernment is paying them for a month’s service are facts well 
known to every individual who has taken any interest what- 
soever in the men who compose the National Guard. 

Col. Theodore Roosevelt, among other things, said yesterday: 

I say involved in something, for if what has happened in the last 
three years in Mexico is peace, I should prefer war as more peaceful. 
If there is war, I shall go, and if there are any unmarried men between 
the ages of 20 and 30, of Oyster Bay, who are LN to do their 


duty, they shall go, too. I Won't take any married man with a family 
dependent on bim. . 


GUARD SYSTEM AN OUTRAGP. 

I e at such a 
Unter thie 8 Alltzated te the CURRENT OE the NAAA T ents 
to the Mexican border, a man whose wife and children are dependent 
on him is obliged to go down and leave his family behind. The system 
is radically wrong. 

Elihu Root about a year ago, in an interview, said that many 
men in public life say things in haste and shortly thereafter 
repent having made such hasty statements. I believe that such 
will be the fate of those gentlemen who have opposed this 
measure. 

This bill appropriates $2,000,000 to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of War for the support of, at a cost 
of not more than $50 per month, so much of said amount as the 
Secretary of War may deem necessary, the family of each en- 
listed man of the National Guard called or drafted into the 
service of the United States until his discharge from such sery- 
ice, which family during the term of service of such enlisted 
man has no other income, except the pay of such enlisted man, 
adequate for the support of such family. 

It is the best piece of humanitarian legislation that this 
House has passed this session. It has won the approbation of 
men, regardless of party, who put the best interests of our 
country far above party advantage. Toward the eradication of 
sectionalism, it must indeed be deemed to have contributed its 
share. It has helped to keep cemented the ties that bind every 

mn at the front to his family. It has shown the world that 
this Republic at least is not ungrateful to its defenders. 


Mr. Speaker, there has appeared this month in Everybody's 
Magazine a poem written by Elias Lieberman, a classmate of 
mine, that has attracted considerable attention, and it affords 
me great pleasure to quote it in full: fs 

I AM AN AMERICAN, 
[By Elias Lieberman.} 
I am an American. 
My father 9 to the Sons of the Revolution; 
My mother, to the Colonial Dames. 
One of my ancestors pitched tea overboard in Boston Harbor; 
Another stood his ground with Warren; 
Another hungered with Washington at Valley Forge. 
My forefathers were America in the making: 
They spoke in her council halls; 
They died on her battle fields ; 
They commanded her ships; 
They cleared her forests. 
Dawns reddened and paled 
Stanch hearts of mine beat fast at each new star 
In the Nation’s flag. 
Keen eyes of mine foresaw her greater glory: 
The sweep of her seas, 
The plenty of her plains, 
The man hives in her billion-wired cities. 
Every drop of biood in me holds a heritage of patriotism. 
I am proud of my past; 
I am an American. 
I am an American. 
My father was an atom of dust, 
My mother a straw in the wind, 
To His Serene Majesty. 
One of my ancestors died in the mines of Siberia; 
Another was 3 for life zA 20 blows of the knout; 
Another was killed defending his home porns the massacres. 
The history of my ancestors is a trail of bl 
To the palace gate of the Great White Czar. 
But then the dream came— 
The dream of America. 
In the light of the liberty torch 
The atom of dust became a man 
And the straw in the wind became a woman 
For the first time. 
“ See,” said my father, pointing to the flag that fluttered near, 
“That flag of stars and stripes is yours; 
It is the emblem of the promised land. 
It means, my son, the hope of humanity. 
Live for it—die for it!” 
Under the open sky of 
And every drop of blood 
I am proud of my future. 
I am an American. 


Mr. Speaker, the naturalized American has by his actions in 
the past few weeks completely refuted the specious arguments 
advanced by some hysterical literary magazine critics that in 
times of emergency he would not do his duty to his adopted 
country. I have spoken to over 17,000 school children in New 
York City during the past three weeks, and there is not one who 
loves our institutions who would not have had his pulse quick- 
ened by the sight of these children in each instance pledging 
allegiance to our flag and Republic. They cherish and revere 
the Stars and Stripes with a deep-seated love and enthusiasm 
that words can not describe. To hear them sing “America, I 
love you,” is to convey a message to you that thrills you in 
such a manner as to make you realize that here can be found 
real sentiment and not mere pretense. In every regiment that 
has left New York you will find there some of their brothers 
and other near relatives. These boys have answered the call in 
1916, the same as others responded in 1861 and in 1898. 

I have no fear for the future of our country. In its hour of 
need brave men and boys, regardless of the place of their na- 
tivity, will willingly make any and all sacrifices our land may 
ever require. I am looking forward to the day when worth of 
the individual shall in every part of the United States be the 
only qualification for his advancement and devotion to duty and 
love of country the sole requisites for enjoying the full benefits 
of American citizenship. 

In the New York Times to-day appears the following poem 
by Lurana Sheldon, and as it tells of the love of the naturalized 
alien for the United States, I quote it in full: 

THE NATURALIZED ALIEN. 
The land I claim claims me! 
It holds me saeredly its own, and I 
For its best welfare will both fight and die 
If such a sacrifice shall be 
Part of the great necessity. 
The land I claim has made 
My chance for victory, for strong success. 
In other climes my triumph would be less, 


For here has freedom truly laid 
Each open path of honest trade. 


The land I claim has left 
mr hands unbound, my will at peace. 
Rich are the blessings, precious the release, 
From chains whose links were cleft 
Ere hope my soul bereft. 
Tbe land I claim claims me, 
And she shall find her foster soldier true 
To this her flag, the red, the white, the blue, 
Though kith and kin shall cross the sen 
To call me back to loyalty. 


new country I swore to do s0; 
me will keep that vow. 
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So much has been said about the National Guardsman that I 
was not surprised to receive the following, entitled The Regu- 
lar Army Man,” written by Sam H. Welch, United States Troop 
Camp, Laredo, Tex., and as it has both a grain of humor and 
much of truth in it, I believe in having the couhtry brought 
home to it the fact that the Regular is also doing his duty as 
well as the National Guardsman, and I therefore quote it at 


length: 
me * no gold-lace Belvidere 
arkle in the sun; 


in’, 
Reg'lar Army man. 

He ain't at home in Sunday school, 
Nor yet a social tea; 

And on the day he ts his pay 
He's apt tope it free. 
ain't no ar frogs advocate— 
He likes to fil 


3 eee fonga and maybe tough, 
eg he lar rmy man. 
The rarin’, tearin’, 
Sometimes swenrin', 


any 

They send for him, you bet. 

He don't cut any ice at all 
In fashion's social plan, 

Rage the Tah to face a mob, 


The mifin Aan. 


Made for killin’, 
Reg lar Army man, 
There ain't no tears shed over him 
When he goes off to war; 
He gets no apor or or prayerful preach 
vile fena paac 
BA ng psack up 


the Sent and si start it right— 
tre Arm 


nag a 


he 
ane he's the we that wins ine scrap— 
e Reg'lar Army man. 
The dandy, tandy, 
Cool and sandy, 


lar Army man. 


The Hours of Labor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM W. RUCKER, 


OF MISSOURI. 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 1, 1916. 


Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Record two letters received from prominent citizens 
of my district who are officers in labor organizations composed 
of railway employees. These letters are in the nature of pro- 
tests against congressional action or interference in a contro- 
versy now being had between the railroads and railroad em- 
ployees involving the hours of labor, or the eight-hour day 


proposition. 
The letters are as follows: 


BROTHERHOOD of LOCOMOTIVE 
FIREMEN AND ENGINDMEN, 
Miiori Aos June, an 
0 „ao une 5 
Hon. W. W. à 


United States g ETA Washington, D. 0. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: The engineers, Steam, conducto: and 
trainmen of the United States are at present engaged in a converted 
movement for an eight-hour day and time and one-half for overtime. 

They feel that this demand is not unreasonable, is barred ad fair and 
just to the general public, the railroads, and the — 8 oyees. 

At a recent joint meeting of the four orders held here each of the 
legislative representatives of their respective organizations were di- 
rectud to request their Congressman and Senators to use their good 
offices to prevent Congress interfering in the controversy between the 
5 and their employees in the event Congress is appealed to in 

e matter. 


The ratiroad men of this congressional district unanimously favor 
the above sentiment that Congress should let the employers and em- 
plogees zt fight this out without interference on their part. 
aa asung that yon will appreciate the positian of the employees in 


rtant matter, I am, 
ours, very truly, 
[SRAL] F. Doveury, 
Legislation off RO a a ae 
Anchor Lodge, No. 64, B. of L. F. and . 


BROTHERHOOD or LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS, 
ARTHUR Divistox, No. 86, 
Moberly, Mo., be eee 2, 1916. 


Hons. W. J. Sroxe, Jauss A. RerD, and W. W. RUCK 
United States Congress, Washington, D. 0. 


My Dran Sms: The matter of giving the Interstate Commerce. Com- 
mission power to arbitrate 5 —— t- unig EN: controversy between the rail- 
piae ga en of the country been pores to our attention, 
and the engineers of this d district re request you to oppose any such 
measure in the Senate or Congress. 

Very respectfully, FRANK MARTIN, 
Legislative Representative. 


General, Special, and Widows’ Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. M. E. BURKE, 


OF WISCONSIN. 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 17, sai 
ons for the payment of 


On the bill — 8 — 15775) 3 
invalid an ons of mited “States for the fiscal year 
ending Jane 20. To 7, and for other purposes, 


Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, we have before 
us to-day for consideration the annual pension appropriation 
bill, providing funds for the payment of pensions for the fiscal 

year commencing July 1, 1916, and ending June 30, 1917. This 
“ape one of the largest appropriation bills that receives considera- 
tion and action by Congress each year. This time it contains 
an appropriation for the payment of annual pensions, and fees 
for examining surgeons, for the year mentioned in the sum of 
$158,000,065. 

It has always been a pleasure to me during my short career 
in this House to support by my vote the annual pension appro- 
priation bills and other special bills providing pensions for the 
old soldiers and sailors, their widows and dependent chil- 
dren. This general pension appropriation bill I shall also with 
pleasure support and vote for. Observations and statistics 
show that there is a smaller percentage of pension appropria- 
tions wasted or misused than there is of any other Government 
appropriations of equal size. Experience and observation also 
show that there is no money appropriated by the Government 
which carries so much happiness and joy to the homes of our 
citizens as does the annual pension appropriation bill. No 
money appropriated by the Government is so equally distributed 
and kept so constantly in circulation. Of all the money that 
Congress annually appropriates none is so cheerfully and grate- 
fully voted by the average Congressman and none does as much 
substantial good among the people. These annual millions are 
divided, subdivided, and distributed among 748,147 pensioners 
upon the Nation’s roll of honor. 

ROLL OF HONOR. 

The statistics for the last previous year indeed show it to be 
a roll of honor. In the annual distribution of these millions for 
pensions there is less waste and less fraud than in the appro- 
priation and distribution of money by the Government for any 
other purpose. As evidence of the honesty, integrity, and honor 

of the old soldiers, their widows, and dependent children, let 
me present official statistics. It is shown by the records of the 
Pension Bureau for the year ending June 80, 1915, that only 
89 new cases for that year were presented by the bureau to 
the Department of Justice for prosecution on account of offenses 
against the pension laws. Where, I ask you, can there be 
found another 748,147 citizens with so little dishonesty and 
practicing so little deception and fraud? It shows us conclu- 
sively that honor and good character are precious to the old 
soldiers and sailors and their widows, and that they fight as 
valiantly to maintain and preserve untarnished the honor of 
their citizenship as they valiantly fought and battled for the 
honor and preservation of the Union; and yet some of our south- 
ern friends have the audacity to charge that the pension roll is 
not a roll of honor. Such indisputable facts prove conclusively 
that it is a roll of honor with a splendor not excelled by even 
the interior splendor of the Congressional Library, said to be the 
greatest splendor in the world. 
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CLASSES OF PENSIONERS. — i 


Of the 748,147 pensioners on the roll at the close of the year 
ending June 80, 1916, 437,146 persons rendered service in the 
Armies or Navies of the United States, including 275 Army 
nurses; the remaining 311,001 being pensioned as widows and 
dependents. The number of individuals who served in the Army 
and Navy of the United States during the Civil War is estimated 
at 2,213,365. 

The survivors of the Civil War on the roll on the 1st of July, 
1914, numbered 369,624. These survivors at the end of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1915, were by death reduced in number to 
347,081, or a net loss during the year among Civil War veterans 
of 22,543. This amounts to an annual reduction in the ranks of 
those heroes of 7} per cent. 


WIDOWS OF CIVIL WAR SOLDIERS. 


On the Ist of July, 1914, there were 56,819 widows of Civil 
War veterans on the pension roll. On the ist of July, 1915, 
there were 54,181 of such widows on the pension roll, being a 
net loss of 2,688 during the last year. 

WAR WITH SPAIN, 


On the Ist of July, 1914, there were on the pension roll 
24.250 survivors of the War with Spain, and 24,370 on the 30th 
of June, 1915. On the ist of July, 1914, there were on the 
pension roll 1,241 widows of Spanish War soldiers, and one 
year thereafter, on the 30th of June, 1915, there were 1,284 
such widows on the roll. 

The greatest number of pensioners ever carried on the rolls 
of the Government was 999,436 in the year 1902. The total 
amount paid in pensions for that year was $141,335,646.95. The 
greatest amount of pensions ever paid in one year was in the 
year 1913, when the Government expended for that purpose 
$176,714,907.39. It seems paradoxical that during the year 1913, 
when there were 179,246 less soldiers, widows, and dependents 
on the pension roll than in the year 1902, that the amount of 
pensions paid in 1918_should be $35,379,050.44 larger than in 
1902. An explanation, however, is simple and is due exclusively 
to the increase in pensions for Union soldiers provided for by 
the Sherwood age-and-service pension act, which became a law 
May 11, 1912. 


NUMBER OF PENSIONERS AND ANNUAL AMOUNTS PAID. 
. 


The following table shows the total amounts paid for all pen- 
sions and the number of persons on the pension roll between 
the years 1911 and 1915, inclusive. 


Pensioners of the different wars on the roll at the close of cach of the 
last fice fiscal years, 


1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 
801,998 | $33,756 
28,850 | 2988 490 
238 279 
6, 846 7,621 
3.640 £016 
18,713 | 17,930 


Comparative table of disbursements of pensions on account of the 
different wars for the tast five years (cents omitted). 


1914 | 1913 | 1912 1911 
j 1 

Civil War 163,377,552 $164, 897,872 
War with Spain.. 3,907, 510 4,071, 168 
War of 1812 27,532 32,171 
War with Mexico. 1, 060, 530 1,184, 700 
Indian wars...... 560, 247 527, 664 
Regular Estab- 

lishment. ...... 3,475, 147 3, 447, 142 

Total 172, 408, 518 | 174, 160, 717 | 152, 986, 105 | 157,323, 103 


Comparative table of the value of an average pension of the different 
wars for the last fire fiscal years. 


1915 | 1014 | 1913 | 1912 1911 
Chil Waren $224.38 | $216.29 | $179.52 | $177.78 
War with Spain... 135.16 140.31 137. 138. 
War of 18122 161.95 | 161.66 | 158.90 | 158. 
War with Mexico. 189.65 | 189.09 170.63 173.58 
Indian wars 180.89 | 155.37 142.8 143.19 
Regular Establishment. . 179.67 | 181.83 | 176.79 178.29 

Average for all wars 178. 62 | 174.09 | 
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Comparatice number of pensioners on the roll at the close of cach of 
Pie tert five fiscal years, classified as to the character of pension 
received. 


DISABILITY PENSIONS. 
Civil War 


50, 347 
250 


War with Spain.. 24,70 24, 
Regular Establis 15,242 14,919 
. 85,223 | 
AGE AND SERVICE PENSIONS. 
Act May H, 1912. 7,081 
Act Feb, 6, 1907 el nee re 
Act June 27, 1890... 1,081 
War with Mexico... x 680 
Indian wars 786 
o E tence cae 352,500 | 380,815 
DEPENDENTS. 
Civil War: 
General law................ 59, 160 
= 4,091 
235, 524 
Total 208, 775 
War with 4,660 
War of 1812 170 
War with Mexic 4, 699 
wars. 2, 182 
Regular Establish: |, 422 
Total 314, 908 | 
| 748,147 | 785,230 | 820,200 | 860,294 | 892, 098 


Comparative disburscments during each of the last fice years, classificd 
ag to the character of pension received, 


| 1914 1913 
DISABILITY PENSIONS. 
CNU WAE: oenen reai $16, 562, 903.96 | $18, 714,955.82 | $25,825, 094. 29 
War with Spain.. 3,105, 807. 74 3, 132, 372. 53 3, 240, 844. 86 
Regular Establish 2, 631,955.22 | 2, 581, 190. 51 2, 27 
N 42 


AGE-AND-SERVICE PENSIONS. 


Act of May 11, 1912............---- 
Act of Feb. 6, 1907.. 
Act of June 27, 1590. 
War with Mexico. 


Indian wars 
o E 
DEPENDENTS. 
Civil War: 
General law 9, 463, 517. 57 10,017, 900. 81 
Act of June 27, 18000. 828, 425. 86 £ 21 
Act of Apr. 19, 1908 93 | 3,340, 997. 85 34, O80, 296. 76 
Total |, 642, 941. 28 
War with Spain 775, 137. 00 
War of 1812.. 27, 532. 40 
War with Mexic: 705, 729. 95 
Indian wars.... 334, 582. 52 
Regular Establishment. „957. 18 
L T E N 47, 848, 249. 95 
Grand total 172, 408, 518.29 174, 100, 717. 85 


FN / AA 
War with Spam 
Regular Establishment 


$29, 991, 791. 62 
3,130, 991. 22 
2/433, 074. 20 


$31,870, 611. 69 
3, 110, 900. 63 
2, 358, 731. 34 


AGE-AND-SERVICE PENSIONS. 


Act of May 11, 1912. 
Act of Feb. 6, 1907 

Act of June 27, 1890. 
War with Mexico. 
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Comparative disbursements during each of the last five years, classified 
as to the character of pension 2 nr soc 


Amount paid to pensioners from 1790 to 1915, inclusive. 


War of the Revolution (estimated) 870, , 000. 
War of 1812 (service pension) 7 45, 972, 895. 76 
Indian wars (service 3 „„ 13. — it! 19 
War with M Mexico (servi C 49. 618. 948. 68 
a Bi 40 3 8 4, 614. 643. 207. = 
ar an e insurrection 
R pias a ar For apt eS Rak TIES 35, 472, 408. it 
Unclassified SN Ee 0 SEI TEI I ESE 16, 508, 447. 41 
———————— j 4, 895, 475, 637. 08 


Loss and percentage of loss by death of Civil War soldiers, 1910 to 1915. 


age of 
—— —— — . 35,312 5.9 
35,243 6.2 
33, 981 6.3 
36, 064 7.2 
33, 639 7.3 
33,255 7.7 


Gains: 
By original allowance --| 17,064 | 19,198 | 19,276 ae 25, 490 
Restoration and renewal... 3 ppoe *710 


Mba =a EL snsereese-] 17,388 | 19,548 | 19,758 | 23,311 | 26,200 


Pensions granted by special act during the Sirty-third Congress subse- 
quent to June 30, 191}. 


— —ũ—ů4 [ — 


Ole ũy — 


ö—— 2 


EGSN ESSEN I 


o persons not in receipt of a pension 
persons then receiving smaller pensions. 


Br ia is $1,257,006, and the 


Of the amva 918 were granted t 
and 3,249 to f 

The annual value of said special-act 
auuual increase due to the same is $552,507. 


The following statement shows the number of pensions and increases 
of Pct granted by special acts during each Congress since March 


„ 


Number of pensions granted by special acts cach Congress since Mar. 


Thirty-seventh 18832368 5— 12 

Thirty-eighth 27 

Thirty. 138 
275 
85 
167 
182 
98 
230 
96 

rty { 8 PI RE eS 216 

Worty-cighth —(7e83-1685) =o 598 

Forty-ninth (1885-1887) 

Fifi 771!!! — — — 

-first ( „ —. SE 8 

Fifty-second (1891-1893 

Fifty-third (1893-1893) 

Fifty-fourth (1898-18 

Fifty-fifth (1897-1899 604 

Fifty-sixth (1899-1901)________________._________ 1, 391 

Fifty-seventh (1901-1903) ... ETON, Ey gl 


a ot Ee ep EE SEER LE) RL SESS! T 


th: (A G0B—3 BOT) . 705080 

Sixtieth (1907-1909 —— —— ne eaeenee | Sty END 
Sixty-first 5 2 ĩßĩ?ê7U ER T 
Sixty-second (1911-191 :Kwñ.ñQ1 —ĩ——ĩr5rðrL— C6. 850 
Sixty-third (1918-1918 a — 6. 061 
— —— een Tae ERAN — 47, 398 


WISCONSIN CIVIL WAR SOLDIERS, 

During the year ending June 80, 1915, there was paid to 
18,053 soldiers, their widows and dependents, residing in the 
State of Wisconsin, $3,995,768.81. In amount of pensions paid 
to citizens by the Federal Government Wisconsin ranks eleventh 
among the several States. 

WHY THE NUMBER OF SURVIVING SOLDIERS IS SO LARGE, 

To many persons it seems surprising that after one-half a 
century such a large number of the soldiers who served dur- 
ing the Civil War should be still among the living. This is 
easily explained by turning to the records and ascertaining the 
ages at which the Union soldiers enlisted. 

Statistics show that on the North side the war was fought 
actually by boys. I quote from a table of statistics relating to 
the ages ef the soldiers and sailors upon their enlistment taken 
from a recent book entitled “The American Army,” of which 
Maj. Gen. William H. Carter is the author. Of a total of 
2,778,304 men enlisted in the Union Army and Navy during the 


war, less than one-fourth were more than 21 years old. The 
table of ages at enlistment is as follows: 
Those 10 years and younger 25 
C ES SG RE, 88 
Those 12 years and under. T 225 
Those 13 years and under. AS Ree, 
Those 14 years and under. 1, 5: 
Those 15 years and under 104, 98T 
Those 16 years and under. RIOR — 1. 05 
Those 17 years and under. 844, 89 
Those 18 and under. AFATET — be Fs ET 
een 18 and 22 years. . 159, 798 
Be E A EE Re a ES 
Between 26 and 45 years 46, 46 
pe E ——. . ——ůůů— 16, 071 


The statistics relating to very young boys, Gen. Carter says, 
have often been questioned, but, he adds, it must be remembered 
that the enlistment of mere children as drummers and fifers 
formerly was authorized in our Army. Gen. Carter himself 
was only 123 years old when he enlisted as a mounted dispatch 
messenger in 1864. 

It is impossible at this time to tell the exact number of 


special pension acts which will be passed during this session of 


Congress, but to me it appears that such acts are being — 
at least, as liberally as during the Sixty-second Congress sub- 

sequent to June 30, 1912, when the Sherwood Pension Act was 
in force. The reason why the number of special pension acts 
passed by this Congress will not be as great as in the Fifty- 
ninth, Sixtieth, and Sixty-first Congresses is because of the 
liberal provisions of the Sherwood General Pension Act taking 
care of thousands of needy and destitute soldiers whom it other- 
wise would have been necessary to have taken care of by 
special pension acts. The ravages of age and disease, however, 
are naturally working with great havoc and rapidity among the 
old soldiers and sailors. Nearly all are now incapacitated from 
performing manual or other labor, and a large portion of them, 
like the rest of mankind, have been unsuccessful in laying 
aside provisions for a rainy day, and the number who are in 
needy and destitute circumstances is rapidly growing. It will 
therefore be absolutely necessary to continue until the last 
soldiers haye answered the final bugle call the practice of pass- 
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ing special pension acts by Congress granting relief to those 
who may be in the most helpless, dependent, and destitute cir- 
cumstances. Of course, there are many persons in and out of 
Congress who complain of the increased liberality necessary in 
the future to be made in the case of pensions. 

Some gentlemen, especially those from the South, claim that 

the pension system is costing too much. I do not know what 

the future demands upon the Nation’s gratitude will be. I 
shall not stop to count the cost. My only question will be, 
Do they need it; and if so, how much? If they do, and it 
stands to reason that they will, I am willing to give it to 
them, regardless of its cost. We will then show the nations 
of the world that this Republic, at least, is not ungrateful, 
nor forgetful of its defenders. To those who are worrying 
about the increased cost, let them remember that at every 
period of the expansion of our pension policy, that there has 
been worry and objections to every increase in pensions, and 
yet the country has been able at all times to meet its debt of 
gratitude, to fulfill its governmental obligations, and to pros- 
per. Let them remember that every dollar that the Govern- 
ment spends for pensions makes the Government just so much 
stronger in the affections of its citizens. The money goes into 
every avenue of trade, and into every section of the country. 
It is true that larger amounts may go into certain sections of 
the country than others, but there are well-established his- 
torical reasons why the amount of pensions distributed in our 
Southern States fs smaller than the amount thereof spent in 
the North, East, and West. In numerous cases the distribution 
of pensions under our present system saves the old soldier or 
sailor or his widow from State, county, or municipal charity. 
Nothing could be sadder than to see one of the Nation’s heroes 
dependent upon public or private charity. Loyal and patriotic 
Americans of all political parties are determined that such 
shall not be the sad lot of any of the Nation’s defenders. 

Every loyal, patriotic, and grateful American approves of 
the Ifberal granting of pensions to our old soldiers and sailors, 
their widows and minor children and dependents. No govern- 
ment, whether a monarchy or republic, has ever treated its 
soldiers and sailors and their dependents as liberally as this 
Government has treated its soldiers and sailors, their widows, 
and their dependents. Those who fought and bled for the 
Nation in time of war, and their widows and dependents, are 
worthy of their country’s gratitude, and with the advance of 
their years and inability to labor, the Nation’s gratitude and 
affection should be increased and not diminished. : 


- DEMOCRATIC FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS. 


Some of our opponents, however, may be disposed to contend 
and assert that the solicitude and gratitude of the Demoeratie 
Party for the old Union soldiers has but recently been born or 
may be prompted by other than reasons of gratitude to the 
Union soldiers. 

Permit me to here insert a list of the various pension laws 
which were either approved by a Democratic President or 
passed’ by a Democratic House of tatives. Legislative 
history proves what I now here eredit to the Democratic Party: 


First. Act of August 15, 1876, providing for the issuance of artificial 

limbs, or commutation therefor, to disabled soldiers and seamen, and 

viding transportation for the purpose of having the same properly 
tted. 

Second. Act of February 28, 1877, increasing the pension of those 
who lost beth an arm and a leg. 

Third. An act of March 9, 1878, granting 
service in the War of 1812 and the Revolutiona 
service of but 14 instead of 60 days on the part of 
War of 1812, and granting pensions to widows, 
of the marriage to the soldiers of this war. It 
5 waone of re of Foy 8 3 

s. Former laws requi Bape tir prior eaty of peace 
in Jas case Fras 8 Ge Big aT i 1812. to $72 Di 

‘ourth. of June 17. creasing to per mon e pen- 
sions of those who lost both hands, both feet, or the sight of both eyes 
incident to the service. 

Fifth. Aet of March 3, 1879, increasing to $37.50 all pensions on ac- 
count of Sorgen at the hip joint. is sum was afterwards in- 
creased to $45 per month bya ratie House. 

Sixth. Acts of January and March 3, 1879, granting arrears of 

nsions from the date of discharge, generous measures which bene- 

ted more than 225,000 oners at once and caused the annual pen- 

sion roll to leap from 708,526.19 to 5 The Republi- 
can Party had control of both Houses Congress for more than 10 
re abs the close of the war, but passed no legislation of this 
character. 

Seventh. Act of June 21, 1879, abolishing biennial medical examina- 
tions and providing that in no case shall a pension be withdrawn or 
unions except upon notice to the pensioner and a hearing upon sworn 

mony. 

Eighth. Aet of June 16, 1880, giving $72 per month to all those who 
became totally helpless for any cause incident to the service. 

Ninth. Act of February 26, 1881, for the protection of pensioners in 


the soldiers’ homes. 
Tenth. Act of July 4, 1884, which established the proper relation 


2 on 8 of 
‘ar, requi a 
he survivors of the 
rdless of the date 


which should exist between attorneys and clients and fixed by law the 
fees to be allowed in pension cases. By this act a Democratic Congress 


paean the strong arm of the law between the helpless applicant and 
rapactous agent. 

Eleventh. Act of July 1 establishing an intermediate rate of 
pensions between $30 and per month, and fixing the rate of $50 for 
all who required frequent and though not regular and con- 
and attention. 


Fifteenth. Act of March 19, 1886, increasing from $8 to $12 per 
month the pensions of 79,989 widows and dependents on the ron at 
the time as well as tens of thousands who ve since been placed 
thereon. These certificates were issued by a Democratic Commissioner 
of Pensions without any expense or unnecessary delay to those deserv- 


ixteenth. Act of May 17, 1886, amen the reports of the War 
8 which discriminated eg a 4% worthy class of 
rs, relieving thousands of ortunate veterans of the hardships 
worked by the resting of the charges against them based upon techni- 
ate teenth. Act fA 4, 1886, i ing the pensii f 10,03 
ven 0 nereas e ns 10,030 
e Etenim ate e beneing about 304 
ghteenth. Act of Januar. $ A € 
vigra and widows of phe Mexican, War arrears te wilow fro 
eteenth. une 7, 1 n arrears to w 
the date of the death of the 1 vidin. that ail United 
States s should administer all 
for 8 e of charge.” Wis areavage act beached at once more 
9 f arrearage a 
than 200,000 soldiers’ — 8 
Twentieth. Aet of August 27, 1888, increasing pensions on account of 


deafness. 

Twenty-first. Act of February 12, 1889, granting an increase of pen- 
sion from $72 to $100 per month to all persons Sho lost both hands 
in Fee Spee det or nok 1, 1889, relating 

enty-seco! c rch 1, re to the t 
1 to widows or dependent heirs where subsequent to Oe Toan — 


Twenty-third Act of March 2. 1889 
~ e 1889, removi certain technical 
5 the record and relleving a large 3 class of 


soldiers. 


to certain defined veterans o 
of more cers 400.000 —.— A whi 
enacted ongress, re! nerea: the annual pensi 
$153,686,500 to $180,240,145.84. £ pension roll from 


SHERWOOD PENSION BILL. 


On the first day of the special session of the Sixty-second 
Congress, being the 4th day of April, 1911, that gallant old 
soldier Democrat, Gen. Isaac R. SHerwoop, chairman of the 
House Committee on Invalid Pensions, introduced the first bill 
of the session, H. R. 1, providing a general increase of pensions 
to Civil War veterans based upon service. This bill, in modi- 
fied form, subsequently became a law on the 11th of May, 1912, 
and now constitutes the new general pension law, based upon 
age and service. The Sherwood bill, as introduced and as 
passed by the House of Representatives in December, 1911, was 
a far more liberal and just bill than it was after it had been 
amended by the Republican Senate. 

The Sherwood bill as it passed the House of Representatives 
provided that any soldier or sailor who served in the military 
or naval service of the United States during the Civil War and 
received an honorable discharge and who was wounded in battle 
or in Tine of duty and is now unfit for manual labor, through 
causes not due to his own vicious habits, or who from disease 
or other causes incurred In line of duty, resulting in his dis- 
ability, is now unable to perform manual labor shall be entitled 
to a pension of $30 per month. If this bill had become a law 
as it passed the House of Representatives, It would have been a 
far more liberal pension bill than the present general pension 
law, and would have given greater satisfaction to the ex-Union 
soldiers and sailors. Under its terms such soldier or 
sailor who had been wounded in battle or in line of duty or 
was disabled from diseases contracted in the service, would 
have been entitled to a maximum pension of $30 per month, re- 
gardiess of other causes, like old age, accidents, or other dis- 
eases contracted since his service, and now rendering the soldier 
or sailor unable to perform manual labor. In other words, his 
maximum pensionable disability would not have been based upon 
present disabilities arising from service origin only. 

The Secretary of the Interior, at the time that the Sherwood 
bill was pending, estimated that at least 15.000 old soldiers and 
sailors would be benefited by this $30 per month disability 
clause. The increase in disbursements under this clause was 
estimated not to exceed $2,500,000 per year. It was truly stated 
that if the bill became a law with this maximum disability 
clause it would necessitate an examination of every appli- 
cant for the maximum pension by an examining surgeon, or a 
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board of examining surgeons, and that the increased cost due 
to such medical examinations would probably reach $200,000 a 
year. This supposed increase in expenses of medical examina- 
tions would have been a mere trifle as compared with the great 
relief that would have been provided for and shared in by the 
old soldiers and sailors by the disbursement of $2,500,000 more 
annually among 15,000 of their number. 

In the Senate in 1912, during that same session of Congress, 
the Sherwood pension bill was amended by inserting in lieu of 
the language above cited the following: 

That any person who served in the military or naval service of the 
United States during the Civil War and received an honorable mei rg Oe 
and who was wounded In battle or in iine of duty and is now unfit for 
manual labor by reason thereof, or who from se or other causes 
incurred in line of duty resulting in his disability, is now unable to 
perform manual labor, shall be paid the maximum pension under this 
act, to wit, $30 per month without regard to length of service or age, 

It will thus be seen that the Senate amendment based the 
right of the soldier or sailor to $30 per month pension upon his 
present inability to perform manual labor because of wounds, 
injuries, or diseases incurred in the war exclusively, and did not 
take into consideration, as did the original Sherwood bill, other 
causes besides those of service origin, which might aggravate 
and contribute to the present inability of an old soldier or 
sailor to perform manual labor. 

Various attempts have been made in the Pension Bureau to 
have that bureau construe this clause in the present pension 
law, so as to give the old soldiers and sailors the benefit of the 
$30 per month maximum pension as was intended by the original 
Sherwood bill. There are many arguments that can be advanced 
in favor of such a construction, but the bureau, consistently 
with its past record for years, has given the benefit of the 
doubt to the Government and against the old soldiers. This is 
a construction which is undoubtedly inconsistent with the pur- 
poses of establishing a pension system, but it has become so 
firmly established in the Pension Bureau that argument against 
it is no longer of any avail, and the only relief that can be 
secured from the burdens of this wrongful rule of construction 
is by the passge of remedial legislation by Congress. 

When we remember that the Sulloway general pension bill, 
after having passed the Republican House in the Sixty-first Con- 
gress, was finally killed in the Republican Senate of that Con- 
gress; and when we find that the Sherwood Dill, introduced 
by a Democratic soldier and passed by a Democratic House 
in the Sixty-second Congress, was amended by the Republican 
Senate in that Congress so as to make it less liberal by $2,500,- 
000 each year, and so as to make this maximum pension appli- 
cable to 15,000 less soldiers and sailors, we can readily see that 
our Republican legislators arenot always safely and consistently 
the best or most reliable champions and friends of the old 
soldiers and sailors. 

These facts, as well as others, conclusively prove that the old 
soldiers’ friends are not to be found entirely in any one party. 
They prove that thelr friends are to be found in all parties, 
and that those only are their friends who entertain patriotic 
sentiments and are therefore grateful to the defenders of their 
country. 

History shows that there were times when partisan political 
exigencies were such that the Republican Party did not con- 
sider the time ripe for the liberalizing of pensions, as well as the 
Democratic Party found itself in such positions. But the old 
soldiers have always been reasonable and consistent in their 
pension demands, and can be safely relied upon to continue so. 

Let me say in absolutely good faith and as their friend that it 
is not always wise for an old soldier to carry all of his eggs in 
one basket, for he has, and will continue to have, loyal friends 
in both parties. No fair and liberal minded Member of Congress 
should ever look upon pension matters from a partisan stand- 
point. In these days, when the selfish and powerful money in- 
terests of the country are making a determined attempt to 
howl and cry down the amount of annual pensions, and actually 
abuse the friends of the old soldiers who vote for these neces- 
sary appropriations, it is well that the friends of the old sol- 
diers should not know any party when they come to provide 
for soldiers’ and sailors’ pensions. Let them ascertain the ex- 
tent of the need of the Nation’s defenders, and then without 
hesitation vote the amount of those needs. 

SPECIAL PENSIONS OF TIIÐ SIXTY-SECOND, SIXTY-THIRD, AND SIXTY-FOURTH 
CONGRESSES. 

As a member of the Committee on Invalid Pensions during 
the Sixty-second and Sixty-third Congresses, I have had an op- 
portunity of becoming familiar with the workings of that com- 
mittee and the rules and spirit upon which such pension claims 
are weighed and considered. It is with pleasure that I can 
truthfully say that during the Sixty-second and Sixty-third 
Congresses upon that committee there has been no exhibition 


of partisanship or sectionalism among the members in the con- 
sideration of claims. All claims coming before that committee 
are considered upon their actual merits. Entering into the mer- 
its are always the elements of age, service, need, and destitution 
of the soldier, his widow, or dependent. We sit and act as a 
court of equity in the true sense of the word, It is not neces- 


sary for a needy and destitute old soldier, or his widow, to. 


have the acquaintance of a Member of Congress, or to be recom- 
mended by some one of political or social prominence. The ear 
of every member of that committee is always open to the appeal 
of the weary, needy, and afflicted old soldier, or his widow. 
Acting as a court of equity, we are freer to act upon the merits 
of each claim than is the Bureau of Pensions. As in all courts 
of equity, technicalities which prevent the doing of justice are 
brushed away, and the course of justice allowed to flow freely. 
The work of that committee has been considerably reduced 
since the passage of the Sherwood general-pension law. We 
must, however, expect the work from now on to increase. This 
is due to the large number of old soldiers and sailors who will 
be reduced to needy and destitute circumstances by old age and 
inability to perform manual labor. 
AUTOMATIC ADVANCES IN RATE OF PENSIONS, 

Soon after the present general pension law, known as the 
Sherwood bill, went into operation, trouble was experienced in 
adjusting the rates to which each soldier and sailor claimant 
was entitled. It was easy for the Bureau of Pensions to 
ascertain from its records the exact length of each soldier and 
sullor's service in the Army or Navy. It was, however, a far 
more difficult matter to determine the exact age of each such 
soldier or sailor. In many instances it was found that the 
applicant for a pension under this law was uncertain as to his 
own age or date of birth. In many instances where this was 
the case the soldier or sailor was also without available means 
for ascertaining the same. In many instances soldiers and 
sailors had, in previous applications and communications to the 
Pension Bureau, carelessly and inaccurately stated their age 
and the date of their birth under oath. Those previous affida- 
vits and communications were made at a time when neither the 
department nor the soldier or sailors were interested in his 
birth or age. Consequently that question was then immaterial. 
But, as the amount of pension under the Sherwood pension bill 
depends upon age as well as service, it became necessary and 
important, both to the Government and the soldier or sailor, 
that his exact age should be determined in the allowance of his 
application for a pension under that law. In a large percentage 
of cases it was found that the soldier or sailor had made in the 
past conflicting statements as to the date of his birth and his 
age, and the bureau would compel him to resort to all kinds 
of evidence to prove the date of his birth. 

In many such instances his application under that act was 
allowed without determining the exact date of his birth or his 
exact age. For instance, if he claimed to be 73 years of age, 
if the different affidavits made by him in the past all showed 
that he had represented himself as being of such an age that 
at the time of the application, according to previous affidavits, 
that he would be 71, 72, or 73 years of age, without determining 
his exact age, the bureau at that time would allow him the rate 
of pension provided for a soldier of his service who had reached 
the age of 70 years, because, according to all aflidavits, he was 
then over 70 years of age and entitled to the rate of pension 
provided for a given service and that age. Soldiers and sailors 
whose claims were allowed under such conditions will be re- 
quired, before their next claim for increase on account of age 
will be allowed, to proye definitely and positively the date of 
their birth. 

Since the discovery of this troublesome situation Congress 

„ March 4, 1913, an amendment which in substance pro- 
vides that when a soldier’s or sailor's claim under this law has 
been passed upon and allowed and his exact age once deter- 
mined there shall be kept a record in the Pension Bureau show- 
ing the name, length of service, and age of each claimant, and 
date of his birth, the monthly rate of pension granted to or 
received by him, and the county and State of his residence, 
and that further increases in the rate of pension under that act 
on account of advancing age shall be made without further ap- 
plication by the pensioner and shall take effect and commence 
from the date he is shown by the aforesaid record to have 
attained the age provided by the act as a period for advanc- 
ing said rate, the object of this being to advance the rate of 
pensions automatically, as provided in the Sherwood pension 
bill, without expense to the pensioner, and by requiring the 
Commissioner of Pensions and his office force to take judicial 
notice of the recorded evidence of the date of each pensioner's 
birth when once established. This law is working very satis- 
factorily, but there are still many instances in which it is 
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necessary for the pensioner to supply satisfactory evidence of 
his age before he will be automatically allowed an advance 


in his pension rate. But once the age of a pensioner has been 
determined to the satisfaction of the bureau, it will not be 
necessary for the pensioner to again submit any sueh proof 
or to be delayed in the regular receipt of his pension. 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


The question of providing for monthly payment of pensions, 
instead of quarterly payments, has received some attention at 
the hands of Congress during this session. A number of bills 
for that purpose have been introduced, some of which have 
been considered. It would appear at first that every pensioner 
would be in favor of this movement, yet such does not seem to 
be the case. The old soldiers themselves have manifested but 
little interest in the proposed change. There appears, however, 
to be a great division of sentiment among them in certain sec- 
tions of the country. In other sections no interest, pro or con, 
has been manifested. 

It appears that the executive council of the National Grand 
Army of the Republic, which council is the highest body next 
to the grand encampment itself, at the national encampment 
held at Chattanooga, after such proposed change had been dis- 
cussed during the address of the commander in chief, unani- 
mously decided against monthly pension payments. 

The present Commissioner of Pensions professes that origi- 
nally he was in favor of the monthly payment of pensions, but 
since considering the subject and investigating the sentiment 
among the old soldiers he finds that there is at present no 
sufficient demand to justify the change. He appears to be now 
somewhat against the movement, owing to the additional ex- 
pense which it will involve and the seeming indifference of 

oners, 

The additional expense is estimated by him at $1,000,000 per 
annum, I can not, however, bring myself to believe that there 
is any substantial foundation whatsoever for any such high 
estimate of additional expense. I am reliably informed that the 
present expense of paying pensions by checks under the present 
system of paying quarterly, or four times a year, is only 
$100,000. If that be true, ther expense of monthly payments 
would be four times that, or $400,000, a mere bagatelle to the 
Nation, providing that the change is desired. The subject seems 
to be new, and perhaps the idea of such a change has not as 
yet been fully discussed and considered among the old soldiers. 
They and their friends, however, can rely upon the assurance 
that whenever they manifest a majority, or strong desire for the 
change, that Congress will readily grant the same. 

LOST CHECKS. 

Among the various bills introduced at this session of Congress 
for the relief of the old soldiers is one for the issuing of dupli- 
eates of lost pension checks. The present law requires that 
when a pension check has been lost, or mislaid, or accidentally 
destroyed, that application may be made for a duplicate, which, 
upon the filing of a bond by the pensioner, will be issued at the 


end of six months. This is an unnecessary hardship upon the. 
old soldier, who has been so unfortunate as to not receive his 


check or who has lost the same. 

A bill providing that these duplicate checks in place of lost 
checks shall be issued 30 days after filing an application there- 
for has been favorably reported by the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, and there is every reason to believe that it will pass 
Congress unanimously when it is reached upon the calendar. 


SOLDIER SHOULD HAVE BENEFIT OF DOUBT. 


The entire history and practice of the Pension Bureau shows 
that in nearly every instance all technicalities are resolved in 
favor of the Government and against the soldier or sailor. It 
further shows that in nearly every instance the Government has 
been given the benefit of the doubt, and as a result the soldier 
or sailor got the worst of it. This rule of construction and 
procedure may have been justified years ago when the pension 
law relating to Civil War soldiers and sailors was in its infancy. 
At this late date, however, when the soldiers’ and sailors’ 
comrades are scattered to the four winds and can not be found, 
when others are dead, when age has dimmed the memory of 
others, when the securing of evidence is most difficult, and when 
the soldier or sailor is most in need of a pension from the Gov- 
ernment, it is time that this rule of construction and of solving 
technicalities should be changed, and the benefit of the doubt 
and the solving of technicalities should be in favor of the 
soldier, sailor, or his widow. 

Again, the Pension Bureau seems to be working in some ruts 
of past ages in other respects. If that bureau would divert or 
turn from some of these old traveled ruts or routes, justice 
would be done the old soldier and sailor much quicker than it 


is done at present and more often. That bureau seems to have 

the audacity to even question acts of Congress, especially in 

the case of special pension acts. Even attempts are sometimes 

made to refuse payment of special pension acts where there is a 

misspelling of the soldier’s, sailor’s, or widow’s name, which 

does not change the sound of the name or the identity of the 
person, and where there is not the slightest evidence to lead 
them to believe that the pensioner is any other than the person 
mentioned in the bill. Even a pension granted to a soldier, 
sailor, or widow by the full middle name by a special act of 

Congress is ignored and dishonored, because the name of the 

soldier, sailor, or widow may have originally appeared on the 

records by the full given name and the initial of the middle 
name, This happened in cases where there was absolutely no 
question as to the identity of the soldier or sailor. In the inter- 
est of justice to the old soldiers and sailors such quibbles and 
technicalities should be dispensed with. 

ARMY AND NAVY MEDAL-OF-HONOR ROLL. 

This Democratic Congress, and especially the House of Repre- 
sentatives, has during this session shown in a marked degree its 
gratitude and appreciation for the services of the soldiers and 
sailors who have served in the several wars of this country and 
their widows and dependents, 

Among these measures attention is called to the law passed by 
this Congress entitled “Army and Navy medal-of-honor 
roll.” There is and has been upon the statute books ever since 
shortly after the close of the Civil War a law known as the 
“congressional medal-of-honor roll.” All other great nations 
have passed and have maintained similar laws and have granted 
special pensions with their corresponding military decorations 
for the special acts of gallantry which gained them. While the 
laws of the United States which instituted the congressional 
medal of honor require a much higher degree of gallantry than 
is required by other nations for like decorations, yet heretofore 
we have not granted special pensions to this class of heroes, In 
the opinion of Congress the heretofore existing law in failing to 
grant such special pensions to its distinguished heroes made a 
serious discrimination against the men who have ventured far 
beyond the pale of duty in heroic achievements. 

Other nations have issued similar decorations for lesser de- 
grees of valor by scores of thousands, and have given special 
pensions besides. England has bestowed her Victoria Cross on 
thousands of her soldiers during the present war; also France, 
the Legion of Honor; and hundreds of thousands of such degrees 
have been bestowed by the German Emperor upon his gallant 
soldiers. The new law recognizes and rewards in a modest way 
startling deeds of individual daring and audacious heroism in 
the face of mortal danger when war is on; deeds that give soul 
to an army and character to a country. 

This Congress did on the 27th of April last pass the so-called 
Army and Navy medal-of-honor bill, providing for a special pen- 
sion of $10 per month for members enrolled and entitled to en- 
rollment upon such roll of honor. 

Careful estimates disclose that there are now living in the 
neighborhood of only about 300 of these gallant heroes. The 
probable cost of these pensions will be only about $13,000 for the 
first year, and, of course, will gradually decrease as these heroes 
pass from earth. : 

Under the terms of the law providing for such roll of honor 
there are but few who will be entitled to enrollment, and the 
policy of the measure is to emphasize the Nation's appreciation 
of that gallant, intrepid, indomitable spirit in war that becomes 
the bes: bond to long-continued future peace. 

PENSIONS TO WIDOWS AND MINOR CHILDREN OF OFFICERS AND EXLISTED 
MEN WHO SERVED DURING THE WAR WITH SPALN, PHILIPPINE INSUR- 
RECTION. OR IN CHINA, 

Under existing pension laws it is impossible for the widow 
of a Spanish War soldier or sailor to obtain a pension at the 
Pension Bureau unless her husband died of disease or disa- 
bilities contracted in the service. This is a discrimination 
against the widow of the Spanish War soldier and sailor, for 
under existing law the widow of a Civil War soldier or sailor 
is entitled, upon the death of her soldier or sailor husband, to 
a pension of $12 per month regardless of the cause of death 
of her husband. 

A bill to remove this discrimination passed the House of 
Representatives early in this session almost unanimously and 
has been reported favorably by the Senate Committee on Pen- 
sions and Is now upon the Senate calendar awaiting action by 


that body. 

Several bills for the same purpose were introduced by Mem- 
bers of the House this session. The bill which was reported 
favorably and passed by the House was introduced by Hon. 
Joun A. Key, representing the eighth district of Ohio, a Demo- 
erat and a veteran of the Spanish-American War who served 
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with distinction in that campaign. He also introduced a bill 
for the same purpose in the Sixty-third Congress, which was 
also passed by the House of Representatives almost unani- 


mously. The bill which passed the House of Representatives 
this session is now upon the Senate calendar and provides, 
among other things, for the payment of a pension of $12 per 
month to the widow of a soldier or sailor who served in the 
Spanish-American War during her widowhood, and also for 
the payment of $2 per month for each child of such oflicer or 
enlisted man under 16 years of age. 

It is estimated that during the first year after its passage 
that there will be about 10,000 such widows who will be en- 
titled to be placed upon the pension rolls and that they will 
draw in pensions not to exceed $1,500,000 annually. Of course 
with the passing of years the number of such widows will 
necessarily increase, and the annual amount of pensions paid 
will also. There should be no discrimination in the pensions 
paid to the widows of soldiers and sailors who served in the 
Spanish-American War and those whose husbands served in 
the Civil War. It is true that the Spanish-American War was 
of much shorter duration and did not require of the soldiers 
and sailors the hardships which were endured by the soldiers of 
the Civil War, yet it will not be denied by any intelligent and 
impartial person that had necessity existed the soldiers and 
sailors of the Spanish War would have given as good an account 
of themselves and fought as gallantly and bravely as did the 
gallant soldiers during the Civil War, It is therefore but 
just and equitable that the widows of the two classes of sol- 
diers and sailors should be placed upon an equal footing. 
There is every reason to believe that before the end of this 
session this beneficial and important pension bill will be enacted 
into law. 

PENSIONS FOR INDIAN-WAR VETERANS, 

During this session there was introduced in the House and 
passed by that body a bill to provide pensions for Indian-war 
veterans. History shows that in many Indian wars our soldiers 
were called upon to endure as great hardships and to display 
as much gallantry and bravery as did our soldiers in more im- 
portant wars, There has been a demand for many years that 
the survivors of such Indian wars should be made the recipients 
of the Nation’s bounty and gratitude. There were many cam- 
paigns necessarily waged against the various Indian tribes. 
They were necessary in order to protect the pioneer settlers of 
the West. Without such protection much of the great West 
would still remain a wilderness and inhabited only by Indians. 
Their services were of the greatest importance in opening up 
and settling the West. Many in such services contracted dis- 
eases and disabilities which have impaired the usefulness of 
many of them, and entirely destroyed the ability of others to 
support themselves. It may be interesting in this connection to 
recall a few of the important Indian campaigns. 


DEFINING “ INDIAN WAR.” 


The War Department has officially determined that the con- 
flicts specifically mentioned in the pending Dill rose to the 
dignity of “wars.” Adjt. Gen. F. ©. Ainsworth, in a letter to 
the Committee on Pensions of the House, in the Sixty-second 
Congress, under date of January 13, 1912, says, in discussing 
this point: 


The War Department has had occasion, at various times, to deter- 
mine, in connection with the question of the wearing of the “ service 
in war” chevrons by enlisted men of the Army, what Indian campaigns 
approaching the magnitude of wars were such as to entitle enlisted 
men to wear that clievron. The campaigns against hostile Indians 
gace 1865 that were selected and announced as being such nre as 
‘ollows : 

Campaigns in southern Oregon and Idaho and northern parts of 
California and Nevada, 1865-1808. 5 

Campaign against the Cheyenne, Arapahoes, Klowas, and Comanches, 
in Kansas, Colorado, and Indian Territory, 1807, 1868, and 1869. 

Modoe war, 1872 and 1873. 

Campaign against the Apaches of Arizona, 1873. 

Campaign against the Kiowas, Comanches, and Cheyennes, in Kansas, 
Colorado, Texas, Indian Territory, and New Mexico. 1874 and 1875. 

Campaigns against the Northern Cheyennes and Rioux, 1876 and 1877. 

Nez Perce war, 1877. 

Bannock war, 1878. a 

Campaign against the Northern Cheyennes, 1878 and 1879. 

Campaign against the Ute Indians in Colorado and Utah, September, 
1879, to November, 1880. 

Campaign against the Apache Indians in Arizona, 1885 and 1886. 

Campaign against the Sioux Indians in South Dakota, November, 
1890, to January, 1891 


There were many other Indian campaigns of minor impor- 
tance, and for a list and brief historical description of such cam- 
paigus the reader is referred to Historical Résumé of Certain 
Indian Campaigns, by S. J. Bayard Schindel, captain, General 
Staff. 

This bill passed both branches of Congress early in this ses- 
sion and is now pending before a conference of the two Houses, 
By its provisions à pension of $20 per month from the date of 


the approval of the act is to be paid to every soldier who has 
reached the age of 62 years and can furnish to the satisfaction 
of the Commissioner of Pensions evidence showing that he ren- 
dered at least 90 days’ actual military service in any of the 
various Indian campaigns during the period from 1865 to 1891, 
inclusive. 

It further provides a pension of $12 per month from the date 
of its passage to every widow of such a soldier who rendered the 
requisite 90 days’ service and who married the soldier prior to 
the passage of this act. This pension measure is not new to Con- 
gress, as bills relating to the same subject were introduced in 
the Sixty-second and Sixty-third Congresses, In the last Con- 
gress n favorable report upon such « bill was made to the House 
of Representatives, but failed of passage because of lack of time 
for consideration. 

At this late date, when the troublesome and fighting Indian 
has disappeared from our borders, there may be many who fail 
to appreciate the justice of such pension legislation. I deem it 
appropriate, in answer to any criticism directed against this 
measure, to quote from the report of the Senate committee upon 
the bill providing a pension for Indian-war veterans: 

It is apaan to overestimate the importance of the service ren- 
dered by these Indian fighters. They opened the West to civilization 
and settlement. They battled with a brave, cunning, merciless foe, and 
usually they faced fearful odds, but they were almost uniformly suc- 
cessful. They fought no Austerlitz, but in every State of the trans- 
3 West is some Thermopylw rendered immortal by their life's 
“T saw more fighting at Beechers Island than during all the four 


years I served with the Army of the Potomac,” is the testimony of one 
of the survivors of Forsyth's famous fight with Roman Nose. 


FAMOUS COMMANDERS, 


Some of our most famous and renowned Army men were active 
in these Indian campaigns. Their names are household words 
among our people—Shermun, Sheridan, the ill-fated Custer, 
Howard, the gallant Forsyth, Miles, Baldwin, and a score of 
others. Nelson A. Miles has written the following letter in sup- 
port of this bill: 


Mr. C. R. AVSER, 
Nationalt Secretary aud Treasurer National 
Indian War Veterans, Denter, Colo. 

My Drar Sir; In reply to your letter, I woukl say that I am very 
glad to know that there is an effort being made to give pensions to 
he yeterans of the Indian wars, or what was known as the “ war for 
civilization.” 

The laborious, hazardous, and heroic service rendered by those men 
was surely most commendable and should entitle them to the gratitude 
of the American people. They voluntarily placed their lives between 
the home builders and the unprotected settlements and savage bar- 
e who were committing atrocities of the most cruel and savage 
character. 

They endured the severe and destructive heat of the extreme southern 
districts of our country, a3 well as the blizzards and the winter blasts 
of the extreme north, and by the exposure and hardship of the service 
the lives of many uave been shortened thereby, and they have experi- 
enced much S Et g incident to such exposure and hardship, and I 
carnestly remmend the favorable action of Congress in their behalf. 

Yours, very truly, 
NELSON A, MILES, 
Licutcnant General United States Army. 


It is estimated by those familiar with this matter that the 


total charge against the Treasury if this bill becomes a law will 


not exceed $1,000,000 annually. 
INCREASE OF PENSIONS FOR WIDOWS OP SOLDIERS AND SAILORS OF TIIS 
CIVIL WAR, 

The House of Representatives this session passed unanimously 
a bill reported favorably by the House Committee on Invalid 
Pensions and entitled “An act to increase the pensions of widows 
and minor children of deceased soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and the war with Mexico,” and so forth. 

During the last several years it has been the policy of the 
House and Senate Pension Committees to report favorably 
special bills providing increases for what is commonly known 
as “war widows.” Included in this term were the widows 
who had married their soldier and sailor husbands during, or 
previous to the Civil War, and who were found by evidence 
submitted to those committees to be in needy and destitute cir- 
cumstances. It has also been a common practice with those 
committees to also recommend for passage special bills restoring 
widows to the pension rolls who had lost their right to be placed 
upon that roll by reason of remarriage, when proven in needy 
and destitute circumstances. Existing law contains a provision 
under which only such widows may be restored to the pension 
rolls upon the death of their second husband as are shown to 
be war widows, or widows who married their soldier husband 
during or previous to the Civil War. 5 

There is no logical reason why a widow of a soldier who re- 
marries and looses her second husband by death, or divorce upon 
her application, should not be restored to the same pensionable 
status that she was entitled to previous to her remarriage. 
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By remarriage she showed conclusively that she preferred 
tc be placed in a self-supporting position rather than to be 
dependent upon the Government for support. During the period 
of her remarriage the Government was relieved in all such 
instances from payment of pension to her. But few instances 
tan be found where a soldier's or sailor's widow has refused 
to marry when given opportunity, solely for the purpose of 
preserving her right to draw a pension from the Government. 
Such widows have proven themselves to be self-supporting citi- 
zens and are justly deserving of being restored to the pension 
rolls, and to the rights that they were entitled to upon the 
death of their soldier or sailor husband. This provision of the 
bill should meet with the hearty approval of all fair-minded 
citizens. 


WIDOWS MARRIED SUBSEQUENT TO JUNE 27, 1890. 


In a speech delivered in this House May 9, 1914, entitled 
“General and s»ecial pensions,” I discussed at some length the 
harshness and injustice of that provision of existing pension laws 
which denies to à widow of a soldier or sailor of the Civil War 
the right to a pension where she married the soldier subsequent 
to June 27, 1890. In view of the action of this House in passing 
almost unanimously in June, 1916, a bill to increase the pensions 
of widows and minor children of deceased soldiers and sailors of 
the late Civil War, and so forth, I consider it appropriate at this 
time and place to incorporate at length my remarks upon this 
subject, contained in my said speech of May 9, 1914: 

“There are a few features of the present pension laws that 
are wrong, inequitable, and indefensible. Time will not per- 
mit me to discuss them in detail. In a short time, I expect, most 
of them wiil receive the careful attention of Congress. If once 
attention can be brought to them, I have no doubt but what 
justice will be done. The most unreasonable, arbitrary, and 
unjust provision in the pension laws at the present time is 
the one relating to or granting pensions to widows whe married 
subsequent to June 27, 1890. That act provides, among other 
things, a pension of $12 per month for the widow of a soldier 
or sailor during her widowhood, provided that such widow shall 
have married her soldier or sailor husband prior to June 27, 
1890. This act has been amended several times since, but this 
provision has never been amended or changed. There is now 
no law under which a widow who married since June 27, 1890, 
can secure a pension by law unless her soldier husband died of 
wounds or injuries inflicted during his war service or died 
from disease contracted in such service. On the 27th of this 
coming June it will be 24 years since that harsh, unjustifiable, 
and arbitrary law was passed—nearly a quarter of a century. 

“It undoubtedly answered the purpose for which this arbitrary 
and inflexible date was fixed for a number of years after its 
passage. Under the strict letter of the law we may now have, 
on the one hand, a widow who married a soldier on the 24th 
of June, 1890, and, on the other hand, a widow who married 
another soldicr on the 30th of June, 1890. One is entitled to a 
pension under the law at the bureau and the other is not. 
The husband of the widow marrying before the 27th of June, 
1890, may have died a week after that date, and yet his widow 
is entitled to a pension under the law at the Pension Bureau. 
The husband of the other widow, who married him three days 
after the 27th of June, 1890, may die now, after she has lived 
with and cared for him as a faithful and devoted wife for 24 
years, and yet under the law she is not entitled to a pension at 
the bureau. 

“This soldier's widow may have lived and struggled on with 
him during those 24 years in sorrow and in toil, in adversity 
and in poverty, from youth to old age, through storm and 
through sunshine, and it makes no difference for how many 
long, weary days and nights, through long years, she may have 
nursed him in his sickness and helplessness, nor that in sorrow 
and tears she spends her last dollar to plant flowers on his 
graye, yet she is turned down at the Pension Bureau because of 
the provisions of this harsh, unjust, and arbitrary law. The 
fragrance of her dutiful and beautiful life has been wasted on 
the desert air. Justice demands that so long as we are to con- 
tinue the policy of pensioning the widows of soldiers and sailors 
that this class of widows who married since June 27, 1890, 
-Should be afforded immediate relief and justice. It is true that 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions frequently recommends spe- 
cial bills in the case of very needy and destitute widows who 
married within a short time after the passage of that law; 
but the granting of a special bill to one of this class, when they 
all ought to enjoy this privilege as a lawful right, is a rank 
discrimination and an injustice to those who married no later 
and who have not been able to reach the sympathies of some 
Congressman, 
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BILL FOR RELIEF, 


“Having had this deplorable pension situation in mind for 
some time, and having closely noticed the injustice of its effects, 
I have had the pleasure during this session of Congress of in- 
troducing H. R. 15841, a bill to change the arbitrary provisions 
of the law of June 27, 1890, and to substitute therefor a more 
just and automatically working provision for widows. 

“In my bill I have stricken out from the present law the 
words— 

“ Provided, That said widow shall have married such soldier or 
sailor prior to June 27, 1890— 

“And have substituted in lieu thereof the following words: 

* Provided, That said widow shall have married said soldier or 
sailor at least six years prior to the death of her husband soldier or 
husband sailor, and regardless of whether the death of sald soldier or 
sailor shall have occurred before or may occur after the passage of this 
act; And provided further, That no widow of a soldier or sailor, who 
shall become such widow after the passage of this act, shall be entitled 
to a pension under the provisions of section 2 of this act, unless she 
shall have attained the age of 50 years at the time of the death of her 
soldier or sailor husband. 

“T believe that when the injustice of the present widows’ pen- 
sion law is brought forcibly to the attention of this House that 
some provision for relief will command its sympathies, and the 
result will be the passage of remedial legislation similar to that 
contained in the bill which I have introduced. I am sure that 
if you will but consider it, its virtues will commend them- 
selves to eyery one of you. The second provision in my new 
bill provides a guard against the alleged improper and immoral 
practices and impositions which it is said are sometimes prac- 
ticed on the old soldiers and sailors by unscrupulous women. 
It contains a provision which automatically provides a pension 
for a widow who shall have resided with her soldier or sailor 
husband at least six years before his death. Of course the pro- 
vision of cohabitation with the soldier and the age of the widow 
at the time of his death are arbitrary and subject to change 
before the passage of the bill as the same may commend them- 
selves to the favorable consideration of Congress. 

I respectfully invite the careful consideration of this bill by 
Members of Congress, and by the old soldiers and sailors, their 
wives, and the widows of those deceased. I not only invite your 
consideration, but also your assistance, in creating a proper in- 
terest and demand in this House for its passage or the passage 
of some similar bill by this House at its next regular session. 
There can be, and there is, no justification for the arbitrary 
method which now prevents a widow who has lived 24 years 
with her soldier or sailor husband from lawfully obtaining a 
pension at the bureau. It is true that it will increase the pen- 
sion roll by several millions; but if it is right, and I believe it 
is, to continue the policy of pensioning soldiers’ and sailors’ 
widows, then there can be no excuse, apology, or justification 
for the present arbitrary discrimination between widows who 
married since June 27, 1890, and those who married before. 

“ Let us do by these widows of Union soldiers and sailors what 
we have done in this Congress, within the last six weeks, for 
the widows and minor children of officers and enlisted men who 
served in the War with Spain or in the Philippine insurrection. 
That bill passed this House by a vote of three-fourths of those 
voting thereon in favor of it, and it contained a provision that 
a pensionable widow shall be one who has married an officer or 
enlisted man who served in one of those wars previous to 
the passage of that act. This is as it should be at present, but it 
is not as it should be in the future. It should contain a pro- 
vision similar to that incorporated in the bill which I have 
introduced, providing that any widow who shall, after the pas- 
sage of such act, marry an officer or enlisted man who served in 
such wars, shall be entitled to a pension of $12 per month, 
providing she has been married to the soldier for six years or 
more before his death, 

“The hardships, cares, and sorrows endured by the widows 
who married since June 27, 1890, were and are naturally, on the 
average, greater and more severe by reason of the old age, help- 
lessness, and inability of their soldier husbands, than were the 
hardships of those who married previous to that date. In con- 
clusion, permit me to impress upon you that in the matter of 
widows’ pensions, as well as in all legislation, there shouid be 
equal rights to all and special privileges to none.” 

It is provided in this bill, after increasing the pensions of 
such widows, that after it becomes a law all widows who 
married previous to June 27, 1905, shall be entitled to draw a 
pension of $12 per month, to commence from date of filing her 
application with the Bureau of Pensions after the passage of the 
act. This provision simply lifts the prohibition against the 
granting of pensions to widows who married subsequent to June 
27, 1890, and refixes, reestablishes, or extends the prohibitory 
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period against the granting of pensions to widows to date 15 


years later. In other words, it has extended the time within 
which a widow may be entitled to a pension under the law from 
June 27, 1890, to June 27, 1905—a total extension of 15 years. 

The bill also increases the monthly pensions of widows by 
providing that every widow who was the wife of an officer or 
enlisted soldier or sailor during the Civil War, and has reached 
the age of 70 years, shall receive $20 per month, 

A more just and equitable pension increase has never de- 
manded the consideration of Congress than this bill for an in- 
crease in widows’ pensions, and there Is every reason to believe 
that this bill will meet with the approval of the Senate and be 
enacted into law before the close of this session. 

JUSTIFICATION OF PENSIONS FOR WIDOWS OF SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


There are many of our citizens who question the justice and 
propriety of the Government granting pensions to the widows 
of soldiers and sailors. I am glad that this sentiment is not 
widespread. There is ample justification for the granting and 
continuance of such pensions. It has become an established 
policy of our Government to «lo so, and nothwithstanding that it 
is now 50 years since the Civil War closed, there are now greater 
and more reasons for granting and increasing widows’ pensions 
than ever before, 

The wives of soldiers and sailors, and especially those who 
were the wives of such soldiers and sailors during the war, 
have had more burdens than the average wife. Many of their 
husbands returned from the country’s service crippled with 
diseases and disabilities contracted in the service. The cares 
of their wives have been increased as these soldiers and 
sailors aged. The wife of the soldier or sailor who was such 
during his service, had to endure’ trials and tribulations un- 
known to the great majority of the present generation. They 
were no less burdensome and arduous than those endured by 
their husbands. I consider it appropriate in closing these re- 
marks to cite as a tribute to those widows who were the wives 
of soldiers and sailors during the Civil War the beautiful 
verses of Thomas Buchanan Read, the Civil War poet. These 
verses are also appropriate to the present conditions of our 
country, when efforts are being made in every locality to pro- 
vide for the wives and dependent relatives left at home as our 
boys are sent to the front. These verses are entitled: 

THE BRAVE AT HOME. 
The maid who binds ber warrior's sash 
With smiles that well her pain dissembles, 
The while beneath her drooping lash 
One starry teardrop hangs and trembles, 
Th h beaven alone records the tear, 
And fame shall never know her story, 


Her heart has shed a drop as dear 

As er bedewed the field of glory! 
The wife who girds ber husband's sword 

Mid little ones who weep or wonder, 
And bravely speaks the cheering word, 

What thou ber heart be rent asunder, 
Doomed nightly in ber dreams to bear 

The bolts of death around him rattle, 
Hath shed as sacred blood as e'er 

Was poured upon the field of battle! 
The mother who conceals her ef 

While to her breast her son she presses, 
Then breathes a few brave words and brief, 

the patriot brow she blesses, 

With no one but her secret God 

To know the pain that weighs upon her, 
Sheds boig bi as e'er the sod 

Received on Freedom's feld of honor! 

As a fitting and appropriate closing of these remarks I take 
the liberty of quoting from the report of the Invalid Pensions 
Committee in reporting this bill for increasing widows’ pen- 
sions to the House for passage, which are as follows: 

All patriotic men will enlist more freely in the defense of their 
country when they have the assurance that if death overtakes them 
their widows will be generously cared for by a teful Government. 
wife and mother w sets the the window and 


pene the return of ber weary and broken- 
-health husband, who, leaving all that is dear behind, went forth to 


defend the old f 
Is the wife who all of the soldiers and heroes of the 
E It is the wife who gently 
loving tenderness to the old comrade when the dread m 

stalks into the humble home and bears away her companion and sup- 
port, leaving her ef stricken, desolate, and alone. She then has 
no one to turn to for succor and relief except the 8 Government 
attest In a small degree the gratitude ofa Heh and mighty Nation for 
a a egree eofa an ation for 
the frail old woman left behind. 


RENEW PROMISE TO OLD SOLDIERS AND THEIR WIDOWS. 

The gratitude of the Democratic Party to the old soldier for 
his services is not yet exhausted. This is clearly shown by the 
fact that in the recent Democratic national convention, held at 
St. Louis, Mo., a plank was incorporated in the Democratic plat- 
form pledging anew the grateful efforts of the Democratic Party 
to the old soldier, sailor, and widows. 


great conference in 1906 


The following is the plank incorporated in said platform: 
PENSIONS, 


of recent Democratic platforms relating 
to generous ons for soldiers and their widows, call attention 
to our record of performance in this particular, 


This amply demonstrates that the Democratic Party has not 
yet grown weary of liberally and gratefully providing for the 
old soldiers, sailors, and their widows. 

Upon searching the Republican platform of 1916 for pensions 
we find that no provision whatsoever relating to pensions has 
been Included in the Republican platform of 1916. Evidently 
the love of that party for the old soldier and his widow has 
become exhausted or become fickle, and the burden has now 
been shifted entirely to the Democratic Party. All friends of 
the old soldier and sailor may rest assured, however, that the 
love of the Democratic Party for the old soldier, sailor, and his 
widow is not exhausted, but will continue while a needy old 
soldier, sailor, or, his widow still remains living. The old 
soldier and his wife may, in view of what the Democratic Party 
has done in the line of liberal pensions for them in the past, 
rely with confidence upon the promise of the Democratie Party 
in the future. 


We renew the declarations 


The Clayton Antitrust Law. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH TAGGART, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN TH Housse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 1, 1916. 


Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Speaker, it gives me particular pleasure 
to have this article by the distinguished president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor printed in the Recorp. I was, in the 
former Congress, and am now, a member of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and had the honor of taking part in writing and 
reporting the Clayton antitrust law. It was thought by many 
that if labor organizations were exempted from the operation 
of the antitrust law it would result in general lawlessness. 
It has turned out, however, that such fears and apprehensions 
were entirely without foundation. 

When we provided for a trial by jury, a right that was sup- 
posed to have existed for 700 years, a right that is guaranteed 
by the Constitution of the United States, some pessimists 
thought that the flag would come down. But, Mr. Speaker, the 
flag is still there, and the real truth is that there is a better 
feeling on account of what we did and a better opportunity to 
settle labor disputes by peaceful arbitration. Nothing provokes 
violence so certainly as arbitrary power. 

It was not the intention of the original framers of the Sher- 
man law that it shouid apply to labor organizations at all. 
The language of that law, however, was so broad that courts 
began to apply it in cases where there was alleged interference 
by labor organizations with interstate commerce. Courts went 
so far as to hold—as they did in the Danbury Hat case—that 
interstate commerce began in the factory where goods were be- 
ing manufactured, to be afterwards shipped across State lines, 
and that any interference with filling the order was an inter- 
ference with interstate commerce, for which damages might 
be recovered. 

I am not offering this as a partisan argument. I admire the 
statement of the great president of the federation, who says, 
along toward the conclusion of his article, that 

With the workers it is not a question of partisan politics. As the 

rtisan to a political * but A r od pth es 
— for justice, freedom, and humanity. s 

I believe the time is past in this country when workingmen 
will be satisfied with acts of Congress that are intended simply 
to encourage the generosity of wealthy concerns, They will not 
be satisfied with those public measures that are intended to pro- 
mote tbe prosperity of those who are engaged in great enter- 
prises, with the hope, of course, that the persons and concerns 
that are benefited will share their profits liberally with those 
who work for them. On the contrary, the great mass of people 
who labor will insist upon and demand legislation that will tend 
to promote the prosperity of one and all alike. Prosperity be- 
gins at the bottom and finds its way toward the top. That 
school of orators and political teachers who for many years were 
able to convince the people that-prosperity begins at the top, 
and when it reaches the point of overflowing, that it drips down 
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on those below, are going to have nuterous difficulties in the 
future. That theory of promoting the public welfare has lost 
ground. If those doctors of politics were present at the feast of 
Dives they would have advised heaping the table of the rich man 
with more good things so as to induce him to be more generous 
to Lazarus instead of helping Lazarus. 

The president of the American Federation of Labor has stated 
truly in his first sentence that— 


There has been a force in American politics that has insistently and 
steadily presented the human side and the human relations of all ques- 
tions. his force has made itself felt with increasing vigor during re- 
cent years. 


The men who are behind this force can prove that they are on 
the clean side of these great questions. They are not all of one 
party. The welfare of humanity can not be made a partisan 
question. 

What follows is the article, in full, of Mr. Samuel Gompers: 

PROMISES AND PERFORMANCES. 
[By Samuel Gompers.] 


There has been a force in American politics that has insistently and 
steadily presented the human side and the human relations of all ques- 
tions. is force has made itself felt with increasing vigor during 
recent years. ‘Che results of its work are demonstrated in the clarifica- 
tion of political issues, in the greater consideration that has been given 
to human rig*ts in legislation and administration, and in the more gen- 
eral representation that has been given to human interest in all depart- 
ments of government. 

When the American Federation of Labor inaugurated its new policy 
for nonpartisan political use of labor's political power in 1906 the power 
of corporate wealth seemed intrenched behind impregnable control over 
the Government. But labor has brought a change in the attitude of 
Government representatives toward its demands and in the kind and 
number of laws enacted in the interest of workers. 

When the representatives of the American Federation of Labor, in 
1906, presented labor's bill of grievances to those in responsible positions 
in the legislative and executive branches of the Federal Government 
they presented 10 demands. Since that presentation all but 2 of these 
original demands have been enacted into law, in addition to the long 
list of humaaitarian legislation recently set forth in the pamphlet 
issued by the American Federation of Labor, entitled“ Labor's legis- 
lative achievements.” Labor stands for a broad interpretation of the 
purposes and methods of government that they may make for om, 
equal justice, and serve the interests of humanity. 

The political principles and legislative demands which labor now 
urges upoa the Congress of the United States were, in accord with the 
instructions of the conventions of the American Federation of Labor, 

resented to the platform committees of the various political parties. 

his thought was urged upon the representatives of those parties, that 
the time Ís past when it can longer be questioned that human rights 
and human welfare are of paramount importance to all the Nation. 
The future of any political party depends upon what it will undertake 
to do for the masses of the people. 8 

With the recognition of t principle, we have entered upon a period 
when there must be,competition between the politica! parties as to-which 
can do most for the citizens of the Nation. The demands which were 
ones to the platform committees of the Republican and Progressive 

artles which met in Chicago were as follows: 

“Government and all civilization exist for the service of human 
beings and the promotion of their betterment. Such purposes are best 
achieved when those who are primarily affected by policies und methods 
have the power of 3 them. Under such conditions only will 
there be relations of good will between fellow citizens and a spirit of 
true patriotism essen to the best development and unity of our 
Nation, There must be reason for the conviction that citizens can rely 
upon the Government for impartial maintenance of rights and protection. 
Such an attitude can result only when principles of human welfare are 
made paramount to any other consideration. Experience of other coun- 
tries and scientific information substantiate the contention that sweated 
industries, overstrain, long and burdensome hours of toil, tend ed ad 
cal deterioration, loss of mental virility, and consequent decreased pro- 
ducing power. Standards of life and work, daily hours of toil, and 
wages have a direct relation to economic progress and development, as 
well as to prepa ess for national defense. 

“We pledge our party to maintain the Federal law enacted by Con- 
gress securing to the workers the legal right of voluntary association 
for mutual protection and welfare, protecting their rights against un- 
warrantable issuance of writs of injunction, and guaranteeing the right 
= ee jury in alleged contempt cases committed outside the presence 
of cou 

“ National preparedness, as well as commercial development, in keep- 
ing with the importance and the dignity of our Nation, require that we 
shall have competent and able American seamen. We urge as essential 
to this porone the vigorous enforcement of the seaman's act and the 
most libe interpretation of its provisions. We are opposed to any 
minimizing of present provisions for the protection of seamen and for 
the safety of the trave! public. It is essential] to national safety, as 
well as to the maintenance of an American merchant marine, that con- 
ditions of work for seamen shall be such as shall induce resourceful, 
capable, liberty-loving Americans to follow that vocation. Such Ameri- 
can seamen will constitute a trained reserve force in times of national 


peril. 

“In order to protect the wages of our workingmen and their stand- 
ards of living against the dangerous competition of low-priced labor, 
which will be largely increased at the close of the European war by the 
migration of such labor to this country; we demand that the immi 
and contract-labor laws be thorough g earo and so extended as to 
exclude from entrance to the Unit tes all persons who can not read 
some 3 

“The mental step in national preparedness for development and 
growth as well as for defense is education that will develop the power 
and faculties of all citizens and will enable each to take advantage of 
3 for life and work. We demand that there shall be pro- 
visions for industrial education and vocational training in addition to 
cultural education. National industrial efficiency is not a hap 
occurrence, but is the result of carefully conside: methods and A aie 
The initial requisite for any policy to further industrial efficiency is 
liberal appropriations for necessary education. As this is a matter of 
national concern, we demand the early enactment of a law providing for 
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adequate assistance to public educational institutions in the various 
States, which shall provide for industrial education and vocational train- 
ing in accord with Federal provisions and standards. 
We demand the enactment and rigid enforcement of a Federal child 
3 law, which shall give adequate protection to the child life of the 
ation. 

“ We demand the faithful observance and enforcement of all the Fed- 
eral eight-hour laws and their extension to comprehend all departments 
of government. 

We urge the enactment of a law by Congress for a comprehensive 
and generous workmen's compensation act. 

“We demand the enactment of legislation excluding from interstate 
commerce the products of convict labor. 

“We demand 3 that will abolish present preventable and 
appalling loss of life and maiming of human beings in American industry 
and transportation. We favor the creation and maintenance of a 
bureau of safety under the Department of Labor, which shall be au- 
thorized and directed to collect and collate data dealing with industrial 
hazards and to deyise and recommend to Congress any further legisla- 
tion necessary for securing safety and conservation of human labor 
power, as well as to formulate and put into operation methods whereby 
adequate protection shall be afforded to workers from the hazards of 
industry and tra rtation. 

Under the euphonious and misleading term scientific mann 
and systems of time study and stop watches many have been 
Any system which ignores principles of human welfare, disregards con- 
sideration of fatigue, and the effects of highly specialized methods of 
production which subdivide mechanical and other operations into such 
units that the individual tasks become machinelike and injurious to 
mind and body, can not be countenanced. These systems not only have 
injurious effect upon the lives—the physical and mental well-being of 
our workers—but curb the development of skill among the tollers of 
America, We therefore demand that all adaptations of speeding-up 
systems ES sere be forbidden in all work in which the Government is 
concerned. 

“For the safety and the protection of the workers of America we 
declare for the extension of the powers and functions of the Federal 
Bureau of Mines. 

“We pledge our rany to the enactment of a law bestowing upon 
the ple of Porto Rico the full right of American citizenship. 

“We favor adequate compensation for all ragga in Rie civil 
service and legislation establishing a reasonable minimum wage for 
all such employees, 

“We favor the creation of a tribunal to which all employees in the 
ats Sar civil service ma; 1 for redress of grievances. 

“We favor the enactment of a comprehensive Federal compensation 
law to apply to all civil-service employees. 

“We favor and pledge our support to secure the enactment of an 
equitable retirement law providing for the retirement of superannuated 
and disabled employees of the elvil service. 

“We assert that the acceptance of employment in the civil service 
ee Government must in no case impair the employees’ right of 

tion. 
pen We favor Government ownership of telegraphs and telephones. 

“ We favor the absolute sufrage of women coequal with men,” 

The platform of the Republican Party contains the following planks 
of interest to labor: 

“The civil-service law has always been sustained by the Republican 
Party, and we renew our repeated declaration that it shall be thoroughly 
and honestly enforced and extended wherever practicable.” 

“We pi ge the Republican Party to the faithful enforcement of all 
Federal laws passed for the 2 ion of labor. We favor vocational 
education; the enactment and rigid enforcement of a Federal child-labor 
law; the enactment of a generous and comprehensive workmen's com- 
pensation law, within the commerce power of Congress; and an accident 
compensation law covering all Government employees. We favor the 
coliection and collation, under the direction of the Department of Labor, 
of complete data relating to industrial hazards for the information ot 
Congress, to the end that such legislation may be adopted as may be cal- 
culated to secure the 4 conservation, and protection of labor from 
the dangers incident to industry and transportation, 

“The Republican Party, reaffirming its faith of government of the 
people, by the people for the people, as a measure of justice to one-half 
the adult people of this country, favors the extension of the suffrage to 
Penge sth te recognizing the right of each State to settle this question 

or itself.” 


ment.“ 
ecelved. 


PROMISES OF THE PROGRESSIVE PLATFORM. 


á . platform contains the following response to labor's 
emands: 

“ A nation to survive must stand for the principles of social and indus- 
trial justice. We have no right to expect continued loyalty from an op- 
3 class. We must remove the artificial causes of the high cost of 

iving, prevent the exploitation of men, women, and children in industry 
by the extension of the workmen's compensation law to the full limit 
itted under the Constitution, and, by a thoroughgoing chiid-iabor 

w, protect the wage earner; and by a properly regulated system of 
rural credits 5 the farmer and give to the landless man oppor- 
tunity to acquire land, 

“A country must be worth living in to be worth fighting for.” 

Labor’s demands were presented to the Democratic Party, which 
placed in its platform the following labor planks: 

THE PLANKS OF THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 


“We have lifted human labor from the category of commodities, 
and have secured to the workingman the right of voluntary associa- 
tion for his protection and welfare. We have protected the rights of 
the laborer against the unwarranted issuance of writs of injunction, 
and have teed to him the ht of trial by jury in cases of 
alleges contempt committed outside the presence of the court. 

“We hold t the life, health, and strength of the men, women, 
and children of the Nation are its greatest asset, and that in the con- 
servation of these the Federal Government, wherever it acts as the 
neo grt of labor, should both on its own account and as an example 
put into effect the 5 principles of just employment: 

“1, A livin emplo. 


wage for 
“2. A wor 


ees. 
g-day not to 8 eight hours, with one day of rest 


in seven. 
“3. The adoption of safety 1 and the establishment of thor- 
0 sanitary conditions of labor. 

4. Adequate compensation for industrial accidents. 

“5. The standards of the ‘uniform child-labor law,’ wherever minors 


are 8 
N ch provisions for decency, comfort, and health in the em- 
ployment of women as should be accorded the mothers of the race. 


“7, An equitable retirement law providing for 


ted and . employees of the 
00 


Co and we promise our earnest continuance of i 

We favor the s enactment of an effective Federal child-inbor 
se gr the regulation of the shipment of prison-made goods in inter- 
s Commerce. 
“We favor the creation of a Federal burean of 


im the De- 
partment ef Labor, to facts rds, and 
to legislation to prevent the m and killing of human 


— Ve favor the extension of the powers and functions or the Federal 


coura ent as is now given to agricu 
“We heartily co t of Labor 
fer its excellent rd in personal advice 


— . Democratic, and we Parties upon the 
TTT F 
minds as to which of these political is it 
with sones; to carry their d 


PERFORMANCES. 
For 30 years organized labor had been vainly knocking at the door of 
to secure relief from the injunction abuse and have restored 
ury in contempt cases. For 30 years the workers 
to relieve the seamen from the 
rred under the domination of 


coed 
President. 
— 5 on taua and act 3 
ment, their con ce, their patrio and their own interests 
welfare as well as the welfare of the people of the United States will 


Cost of Living in the District of Columbia. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD KEATING, 


OF COLORADO, 


Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 5, 1916. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the resolution provides 
an appropriation of $6,000 to enable the Bureau of Labor Sta- 


investigation so as to include an inquiry into the wages paid 
to wage earners. For reasons which I will detafl in a few 
moments I wish the committee had not pressed this amendment. 

The principal object of the proposed investigation is to lay 
the groundwork for a minimum wage law for the women workers 
of the District of Columbia. The question of the constitution- 
ality of such law is now pending before the Supreme Court, and 
I am sure that that distinguished tribunal will sustain the law- 
making bodies of the various States in their efforts to secure a 
living wage for the women of this country. In case the Supreme 
Court does render a favorable decision, Congress should be pre- 
pared to act without unnecessary delay; but it can not proceed 
without the information we are seeking to secure through the 
adoption of this resolution. 

I have been asked as to the manner of conducting the investi- 
gation. That phase of the subject has been treated in a most 


Labor Statistics, in a letter to Sena 


7 


tee on the District of Cotumbia on the pending bill. I fully 
inderse Mr. Meeker’s plans and feel that 
they will result in securing the data desired. 

The Committee on the District of Columbia held a brief but 
instructive hearing on this measure. One of the witnesses made 
eee ere argument which I believe presents the case in a 
nuts! 2 
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Two years ago the Bureau of Labor Statistics made a study 
of the hours, wages,and so forth,of wage-earning women in the 
District of Columbia. According to that investigation it was 
shown that in the manufacturing and mechanical establishments 
16.8 per cent earned $10 a week or over while 23.8 per cent, 
comprising the largest single group, earned between $5 and 86 a 
weck. In laundries the average wage shown by the pay rolls of 


the three typical establishments studied was $5.47. In hotels 
and restaurants two-thirds of the women interviewed were get- 
ting 83 to $4 a week. Following is the table of the earnings 
of women in retail stores, From it you will note that the aver- 
age wage of saleswomen in Washington is $6.55, whereas the 
ATE single group of employees are getting between $4 
an $ 


Average weekly carnings of 252 department-store women, individually scheduled, compared with weekly rate of pay as giren by 11 establishments. 
FROM INDIVIDUAL SCHEDULES, 


Number of women earning specified weekly amounts. 


$2 to $2.99. | $3 to'$3.99. | $4 to $4.99, | $5 to $5.99. | $6 to $6.99, 


1 Percentages 

2 Does not include women, as 
® Includes 1 whose occupation is not 
In this average 9 buyers whose av: 

9 buyers included the average wage would 
ô Includes the workshop 


are ta! ted under manufac’ 
and does not includs 17, wages 
wage was $80.75 a week 


not given, as numbers are too smal! 8 percentages significant. 


$7 to $7.99. | $8 to $8.99. | $10 or more. Total 


industries. 
islets 
were not „ as among the individuals scheduled thero were none of this grade. With those 


s. 
women of one large department store, which Included them with saleswomen in their pay-roll data. 


Now, as to what these wretched wages mean to the women 
themselves, here are some cases gathered this winter by the 
Consumers’ League of the District of Columbia, the philanthropic 
organization under the auspices of which the eight-hour law was 
introduced. 

Here is what life holds for five Washington young women, 
whose stories, it is believed, are typical of the lives lived by 
thousands: 

1, One girl working in a retail store earns $6 a week. She 
is wholly dependent on herself, so boards with friends, to whom 
she pays $3.50 a week for her room and two meals. Each week 
she pays 50 cents for her laundry, 90 cents for her luncheons (15 


cents a day), $1 on-a suit which she is buying; and this, as you, 


see, leaves her 10 cents each week for all the rest of her clothing, 
her car fare, if the weather is bad, for recreation, if you con- 
sider that part of a rational scheme of life; and this leaves her 
no provision for illness, church, and so forth, 

2. A girl working in a box factory receives $3 per week. 
She is absolutely alone in the world, so is living in a charity 
home, where she pays $1.50 for her room and board. The $1.50 
remaining must pay for her clothing, her car fare, and so forth, 
and she is furthermore trying to save money to put a stone over 
her parents’ grave. 

8. A girl earning $4 a week lives at home. She pays $2 
per week to her family and $1.50 a week regularly on a charge ac- 
count which she runs at the store where she works and on which 
she buys clothing for herself and her sister. Even her 50 cents 
remaining is often needed for extras at home. 

4. Another girl earns $6 per week. Of this she pays $3.50 
for her board, room, laundry, and so forth. She has a regular 
charge account of $1.50, pays 50 cents car fare, and thus has 
50 cents for other necessities and pleasures. 

5, Another girl, a stenographer, whose work was of a very 
responsible nature, earns $7 a week. Since she was the sole 
support of her mother and a younger sister and brother, she gave 
her entire pay envelope to her mother. i 

Now, it is because it is believed that these stories are not 
exceptional but are typical of the lives of thousands of women 
in the District of Columbia to-day that we want this informa- 
tion. 

At the hearings the story was told of an investigator who 
discovered a sweatshop here in Washington where 200 women 
were employed to make bungalow aprons at 40 cents per dozen. 
The investigator was paid two 2-cent postage stamps for her 


work on one apron, and that same experience might befall any 
one of the thousands of working women in the District. We can 
not insist on specific changes in such conditions until we have in 
hand the necessary facts so that we may make intelligent sug- 
ee That is what this resolution calls for—an exposition 
of facts. 

In Massachusetts, when such a study was made last year, 
$8.71 per week was the sum decided upon as the least on which 
a Woman could live in decent comfort. Here are the figures: 


. . . a Oe ee ee eS E 
Clothing ($75 a rear —— 1.24 
F a RE KT aS 
Doctor and dentist AANE — 2 
Church. SNE NES iz — xe Ot 
Slewmpanery and MARRI 3a ̃ ̃ͤ . 88 
a ye Se e r EIS 
Recreation (movies once a fortnignt) 9 
Theater once a mon Se ERE Rs ASE EE a 
CCP a ee ee eae . 

8. 71 


I leave it to your imagination to figure how the discrepancy 
between what it costs the girl to live and what she is actually 
paid is made up. 

So much information as to the evils of low wages was given 
the committee that the resolution when reported out contained 
an amendment calling for an inquiry into wages paid as well as 
into the cost of living of wage earners. We alrendy have this 
information for women (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 
No. 116), and, furthermore, it would add materially to the 
expense to make this double investigation. In that connection 
I have a letter from Commissioner Meeker, who says in part: 

The amount called for in the original resotution, $6,000, was very 
carefully estimated to cover a cost of living survey only. If the reso- 
lution passes in its present form, it will be utterly impossible for me 
to comply with the wishes of 8 The amount, $6,000, is sum- 
cient to enable me to make a satisfactory investigation into the cost of 
living. If Congress desires a report my wages within the District, it 
should make an additional appropriation. have not made any ac- 
curate estimate of the cost of such a wage investigation, as no one had 
proposed it to me. 

For that reason I trust the amendment as to wages will be 
stricken from the bill. I can not offer the amendment at this 
time because of the parliamentary situation, but I trust it will 
be adopted in the Senate. 

The commissioner is himself very anxious to make the investi- 
gation, as his testimony shows. For one thing he said: 
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There come to my desk every day almost inquiries as to what is the 
American standard of living; what does it cost the American family to 
live? I can answer those only by referring back to the old annual 
report issued in 1903, which gives information that was collected in 
1901. At that time a Nation-wide survey of the cost of living was made 
by the old Bureau of Labor, and I am obliged to use that data in an- 
swering the questions—and they are perfectly legitimate questions, 
gentlemen, as you can see, with reference to the standard of living of 
American familles. 

Now, I am interested in getting the very best and most up-to-date 
information possible to answer the letters and inquiries that come to 
my desk all the time. I want to know what the expenditures in 
American workingmen's families are. 


For more than two years women interested in the wage- 
earning women of Washington have been working for the pas- 
sage of this modest appropriation. Because their efforts have 
been so earnest, because 20 different organizations in this city, 
including thousands of men and women, want the study made, 
but chiefiy because the study will of itself be tremendously 
valuable to the future of the National Capital, I trust it will 
pass, 


The Good-Roads Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. MAYS, 


OF UTAH, 


IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 28, 1916. 


Mr. MAYS. Mr. Speaker, the first definite step toward the 
ultimate construction of a national system of good roads is about 
to be taken. The committees of both Houses having the bill in 
charge have evidently given careful consideration to every fea- 
ture of the subject and have finally formulated a measure fair 
to all sections of the country. 

Through a separate vote, the House has just agreed to section 
8, which provides for the improvements of the public roads in 
the national forests. It is entirely proper for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to improve its own property and make available to the 
people those vast areas of the West. 

Each State is accorded equitable terms by this bill. Some 
Members from the seaboard States complain that their people 
must contribute a higher percentage of revenue than they receive 
in benefits. They also state that they have already built many 
miles of road and should not be taxed to help other States. 

While this bill may favor the West as argued, other bills 
passed by the Congress, such as the rivers and harbors and the 
various bills looking to the vast increases in the Naval and Mili- 
tary Establishments will greatly favor the East. None of the 
States objecting will have more public roads than it needs even 
after the program contemplated by this bill has been completed. 
"the measure is eminently fair to each State and to every section 
in the apportionment of its benefits. It may be interesting to 
use the State of Utah as illustration. By the terms of this bill 
that State will fare as follows: 


Apportionment to Utah. 


Firat: ren? \($5.000,000)) S26 een eke 
Second year 192 0,008, 200) —————————————— 
(815.009.000) z, 


This apportionment is arrived at by a consideration of these 
facts: 

Area of Utah in square miles, 82,180. 

Percentage of total area of United States, 2.760. 

Population of Utah, 373,351. 

Per cent of population of United States, 0.408. 


Apportionment to Utah for forest roads, 


Each year for 10 years (approximately) 48, 000 
Acreage of national forest in Uta ¿ T, 449, 000 
Total acreage of national forests. — 156, 281, 066 
Ver cent of national forest in Utah to total acreage 4.8 


It will thus be seen that the State of Utah will receive more 
than a million dollars in the next five years. To this will be 
added an equal amount by the State Highways Commission, 
making a fund of over $2,000,000 in the next five years to be de- 
voted to the construction of public roads. After that undoubt- 
edly the wisdom of future Congresses will see that the good 
work is continued. 
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\ Naval Preparedness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FREDERICK C. HICKS, 


OF NEW YORK. 
IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tucsday, June 27, 1906. 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, the American people have a pride 
in the Navy, a pride justified by the glorious achievements of 
our sailors for 125 years. The record of our seamen stands out 
resplendent in our history; the ships and the men who sailed 
them to victory are enshrined in the hearts of our countrymen. 
Inspired by the gallant deeds of our commanders in days gone 
by, and with our hearts quickened by the memory of those sea- 
flung heralds of victory—“ I liave just begun to fight,” “ Don’t 
give up the ship,” “We have met the enemy and they are 
ours,” “ You may fire when ready, Gridley "—the call comes to 
us from the past to be true to the American Navy. $ 

The functions of a navy are fourfold; to provide: defense of 
our country against invasion, protection to the lives and prop- 
erty of our citizens in foreign countries, safety for our over- 
seas commerce, and to assure the maintenance of national 
policies. Believing that a poweful navy is essential for our 
peace, security, and development, I favor a program which will 
provide a navy—the second strongest in the world. That peace, 
not war, is the desire and the hope of America; that it is the in- 
spiration of our people, now and always, is a statement so true 
and a fact so undeniable that it is futile to discuss it. No one 
wants war. It is abhorrent alike to our principles and our ideals. 
But while our Republic looks without envy upon the possessions 
of other nations and desires only to pursue its way in harmony 
and justice toward all, it does not follow that we will be im- 
mune from hostilities forced upon us by aggressive enemies or 
free to maintain without interference our national aims and 
principles. We must not jeopardize the perpetuity of our in- 
stitutions nor ignore the high purposes to which our fathers dedi- 
cated this Republic. With thousands of miles of coast line to de- 
fend, with a Monroe doctrine to maintain, with a growing foreign 
commerce to protect, with citizens scattered over the earth 
whose lives and property must be safeguarded, we would be 
derelict in our duty to ourselves and to civilization were we 
to falter in making absolute the stability and continuance for 
all time of our free institutions. Without regard to race or 
creed or birth, America is united in its determination to protect 
American rights everywhere, to preserve the freedom of the 
seas, and to maintain untrammeled and unrestricted the rights 
of a neutral nation in the midst of a world conflict, 

Let me quote from George Washington, who in his eighth 
annual address said: 

. Siy to a neutral flag requires a naval force organized 
errat vindicate it from insult 255 aggression. This may even 
prevent the necessity of going to war by discouraging belligerent 
powers from committing such violation of the rights of the neutral 
party as may, first or last, leave no other option. 

I believe that Washington’s advice is as sound for the twen- 
tieth century as it was for the eighteenth. 

The naval bill as passed by this House did not provide for 
the construction of battle cruisers or additional dreadnaughts. 
In my judgment, this was a mistake, for both are essential to a 
well-balanced and powerful navy. 

I agree with the views expressed by the minority members of 
the Naval Committee when they said: 

We therefore recommend the authorization of two dreadnaughts and 
six battle cruisers, and feel that anything short of this would not be 
making adequate preparation for the national defense. 

Great Britain, Germany, Japan, and Russia have added battle 
cruisers to their navies, and we should do likewise. Regarding 
the battle cruiser it has been said: 

speed to a superdreadnaught and not inferior in 
an 3 Poth of — Dar this type of sea fighter seems dies- 
tined to dominate the ocean for years to come, “ for no floating thing 
that can whip her can catch her and nothing that she can whip can 
escape her.” 

Admiral Dewey, in commenting upon the Jutland battle, 
said: 


The battleship which can give and take and stand up and fight is 
now, and always has been, the main bulwark of our naval strength and 
the main strength of any navy. 

I believe we should have a large fleet of submarines for the 
protection of our coasts. The submarine, by reason of its 
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mobility- and deadliness of attack, is a most effective and efficient 
weapon for defense, and we should construct large numbers of 
them. Owing. to the complicated and delicate: mechanism of 
these vessels, it is necessary to allow for a certain percentage 
of them being temporarily out of commission. The following is 
a quotation from the report of Admiral Fletcher, commander in 
chief of the Atlantic Fleet: 

The condition of the submarine flotilla has been very unsatisfactory, 
rticularly the condition of the machin of these vessels. So muc: 
ime has been required to keep the ma ery in condition that little 
time has’ been available for training officers and crews to operate their 
ships. The submarine flotilla, even more than the other types of vessels 

in the feet, has been bam by lack of officers of experience. 

I am a strong believer in developing and enlarging the aero- 
plane service of our Army and Navy. The late Lord Kitchener 
stated that “an aviator is worth an army corps.“ Other na- 
tions have learned: by experience the value of airships and are 
training thousands of aviators; America, the inventor of the 
aeroplane, honoring the names of Langley, the Wriglits, Curtis, 
and other pioneers, has been negligent in utilizing. this most 


important arm of the service. Our deficiency in this respect j- 
shCuld be corrected at once. Extract from report of the General |’ 


Board of the Navy: 


In view of the advance that has been made in acronautics during the 

st year and the demonstration now nuig made of the vital impor- 

nee of a proper service: to both land and sea warfare; our present 
situation can. be described as nothing less than deplorable. 
developed air craft are the eyes of both armies and navies, and it is 
difficult to place any limit to their offensive possibilities, 


Mr. Speaker, I.believe that one of the most serious defects in 
our naval. system is the absence of a continuing policy, Each 
Secretary of the Navy upon assuming office proposed changes 
and alterations instead of maintaining a definite program. This 
operates to the detriment of an efficient navy. 

Efficient preparedness does not mean the mere assembling of 
large military forces and the construction of ships, guns, and 
ammunition. However important. all these may be, and they 
are the busis of every program, the spirit of the American people, 
their determination and zeal, and their willingness to make 
sacrifices are the great impelling forces. back of an. effective: 
Navy and Army. 

Let us hope that the American Navy will soon be restored to 
the proud position it once occupied, and as we recall the memo- 
ries of our greatness upon the seas in the herole past let us 
remember the Bon Homme Richard and the deeds of her great 
commander, John Paul Jones, who by the capture of the British 
Serapis on September 23. 1779, electrified the world by the most 
brilliant victory: in the annals of the sens. Lest we forget” 
let us recall his words reporting the conflict: 

No one was now left aboard the Richard but our dead. To them I 
gave the good old ship for their coffin, and in her they found a: sublime 


sepulctre. Our torn and tattered flag was left 2 shen we abandoned 
her. As she plunged down by the head at the ast her taffrail momen- 


tarily rose in the air, so the very last vestige mortal eyes ever saw of 
the Bon Homme Richard was the defiant waving of ber unconquered and 
unstricken flag as she went down. And as I d given them the 

old ship for the 


eir sepulchre, I now bequeath to my immortal d 
flag. they had so desperately defended for their windlog sheet. 


NOTES ON THE NAVY. 


There has been much discussion of the relative cost of Gov- 
ernment-constructed ships and war supplies as compared with 
the cost by private manufacturers. Congressman CALDWELL, of 
New York, a few months ago secured from the Departments of 
War and Navy some valuable information on this subject, which 
I take the liberty of using. In estimating cost of manufacture, 
the following facts were disclosed: 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 


Plants carry as an overhead charge interest at the rate of 8 
per cent upon the money invested: They also take into consid- 
eration depreciation in value of the plants. (Buildings from 2 
to 8 per cent, depending upon material of construction; machin- 
ery from 4 to 10 per cent.) For supervision, 80 per cent of the 
total pay of the officers so employed is included in arriving at 
total cost. As to wages, Instructions require that same wages 
shall be paid as are paid for similar work in the vicinity. The 
men work eight hours a day, and from June 15 to September 15 
are granted a’ Saturday half holiday with pay. They are also 
granted a 15 days’ leave of absence with pay, as well as legal 
holidays. The amount which the plants would pay in taxes, if 
privately owned, is not figured in cost of production, neither 18 
2 on expenditures during manufacture considered in cost 

ata. 
NAVY DEPARTMENT, 


Interest on capital invested is not taken into account, neither 
is depreciation in value of plants: Salaries of departmental 


now 


officials are not included in cost of work, neither are the salaries 
of navy-yard officials. 

Rates of wages conform to the standard of private establish- 
ments in immediate vicinity of the yards: Hours of labor 
are eight- per diem. Legal holidays and Saturday half holi 
days during the summer are granted at full pay, and each man 
is allowed 15 days’ leave of absence with pay. Clerks at the 
yards are allowed 15 days’ additional sick leave absence with 
pay. The amount which the plants would pay in taxes, if pri- 
vately owned, is not figured in cost of construction, neither is 
aoe on expenditures during construction considered in cost 

a 


Plans and specifications are paid for out of department funds 
and are not charged against cost of ships. 

By comparing the above with all the charges which privately 
owned concerns are forced to assume in figuring costs it is seen, 
especially in the Navy Department that the cost of Government- 
built ships do not include:all the costs which must be figured in 
construction work upon ships built in private yards. 


NOTE.ON MILITARY. BILL. 


When the military appropriation bill was under discussion 
on June 21 I offered the following amendment, which. was 
adopted : 


Mr. Hicks. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to return to 
BAA = and offer the following amendment, which I send to the 
erk s es 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? : 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read. as follows: 

“Amend, on n page 9, line 24, after the figures ‘ $7,750,000,’ by insert- 
ing the following: 

‘Provided, That all officers and enlisted men of the National Guard 
who are Government Rom pags’ and who nd to the call of the 
President for service at the expiration of the military service to 
which they. are called be restored to the position occupied by them at 
the time of the call.” 

Mr. Hicks. Mr. Chairman, I realize that this amendment may be 
subject to the point of order, and that it is probably useless to ask the 
chairmen: of the committee to nently withhold his objection. It 
is needless for me to endeavor to explain t 3 of the amendment, 
for by its wording it is self-explanatory. I- offer it in the interest of the 
men who serve their Government and for the benefit of the Govern- 
ment thus served. It'is apparent to me that however much we may 
differ om some things, we are all united im admitting that it is diffcult— 

almost {mpossible—to enlist men in the service of their country. 
ig is not due to lack of patriotism; it can not be traced to a waning 
of the virility of our people, nor Is it based on fear and danger. To me 
the explanation lies in the fact that men who may be the sole suppers 
of their mothers or their wives hesitate to enlist in the National Guard 
or enlist in the Army, knowing that their 8 from which they 
derive the sole support for their families will be taken from them while 
they are serving their flag. For that reason, Mr. Chairman, I have 
offered this amendment a that when a man bas patriotism and 
loyalty: enough: to offer his life for bis country, bis country should have 
maguanimity generosity enougb to open for him the position 
he vacated to defend the flag. and I sincerely hope that my friend from 
mee will not make the point of order. 

Mr. BorLaxD.. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IIS. Yes. 

Mr. Bont axb, This 18 not confined to men in the executive offices in 
the District of Columbia, but it extends to service throughout the United 
States to all men in Government employ wherever they may be found. 

Mr.. Hiexs.. Yes. The idea I had in offering it was to facilitate the 
enlistment in the National Guard. It is a change of service. A man 
enlisting in the civil government becomes an ted man in the mili- 


tary arm. 

Ar. BORLAND. I am in sympathy with the gentleman's amendment. 
I think it is a splendid thing and it ought to be done, and it ought to be 
a model for other employers to do the same —— 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

I feel that this provision should be extended to include all 
men who enlist in the service of the Government, whether in the 
National Guard or not, for if men are willing to make sacri- 
fices it Is only just that they be assured of their old places when 
they return to civil life: 


REFERENCH TABLES. 
COMPARATIVE NAVAL STRENGTH OF THE SIX LEADING POWERS MAY 1, 1916, 


This table includes all United States ships built, building, and 
authorized to date. For foreign navies the data is per ships 
built, building, and authorized July 1, 1914, corrected for known 
losses since that date. There is no information available as 
to the number and classes of foreign ships that have been built 
since the commencement of the war or that are now building, 
but the number for each belligerent nation Is undoubtedly large. 
In the tables, in order to make the comparisons uniform, ships 
over 20 years old are excluded unless they have been rebuilt 
within five years. Torpedo craft over 15 years old are excluded. 
There is no satisfactory method of measuring accurately the 
relative power of two navies, as all elements must be considered, 
such as displacement, number and size of guns, muzzle energy 
of battery, thickness and distribution of armor, speed, and en- 
durance. Displacement is a simple and convenient measure. 
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Great Britain possesses several battleships with a speed of 25 | In armored cruises Great Britain has a large number with a 
knots and Germany several with a speed of 23 knots, while the | speed in excess of 24 knots, while our fastest cruisers have a 
fastest dreadnaught in the United States Navy does not exceed | speed only slightly in excess of 22 knots. France and Japan, 
22 knots. Great Britain has several battle cruisers with a speed | as well as Russia, have battle cruisers with a speed greater 
of 33 knots and Germany several with a speed almost as great. | than any ship in the United States Navy. 


Great Britain. 


Battleships (dreadnaught type). 


Battleships (predreadnaugh' 
Battle cruisers 
cruisers 


—: 699, 367 690, 717 497,815 372,008 
4 Projected. Not known. 


. to lay down within 6 months after contracts are awarded the following 

The following report of Admiral Dewey is of interest: FF W 
The chief constructor of the sagt | stated that there are now in| submarin aniinited. A capital ship cha Ge completed in 32 to 38 
building slips of sufficient size | months after signing contract; others in much less time. Capital 

© take battleships, and of these 4 are capable of taking battle cruisers. ship can be laune in a year after laying down the keel, and the 


The chief constructor also stated that in all private yards they could | slips thus become available for building other ships. The authorization 


probably get ready with reasonable expedition © more slips upon which | at one time of a large number of ships will encourage builders and 
ital shi could be built, and also in a limited e 6 similar 

building a1 ps could be made available in navy yards. The letters | manufacturers to increase their facilities. 

from shipbuilding firms indicate there are available building slips 


Grorce Dewey. 


Feet, Ft.in.| Ft. in. S Knots. 
Navy yard, California............. 624 97 30 0 2, 000 21 12 14-inch, 50 caliber. 
Navy yard, New York 624 97 30 0] 32,000 . 21 Do. 
New 624 7 30 0 32,000 32,000 21 
624 97 4} 3 0 32,000 32,000 21 Do. 
= a ea 97 3 0 32,000 27,500 21 Do. 
peers 0 à 608 97 af 28 10 31,400 34,000 21 12 14-inch, 45 caliber. 
. č sme Shipbuilding Co., 608 97 28 10 31,400 31,500 2¹ Do. 
ews, Va. 
New York shipbuilding Co., Cam- 583 | 95 23| 28 6| 27,500} 24,500] 20.6] 1014-inch, 45 caliber. 
F ‘er Co., Quincy, Mass. 583 | 95 28 27,00 23,312] 20.5 Do. 
— 88 $S buiding 573 | 95 2 28 6| 27,000 28,373 21 Do. 
ews, Va. 

> Navy yard, New Tork. 1 573 95 3 28 6 27,000 29,687 21.4 Do. 

8 New York Shipbuilding Co., Cam- 562 93 2 28 6] 28, 000 28,533] 21 12 12-inch, 50 caliber. 
Wyoming.............-- Cramps, Philadelphia 1912 562 93 28 6 26,000} 31,437] 21.2 Do. 
UU New ork Shipbuilding Co., Cam- e ee ee T 5213 88 2 28 6 21,5 026 21 | 1012inch, 45 caliber. 
n A Mer ae i m| sa| 2| 2 g | Be 

orth Dakota...........| Fore River Co., Quincy, Mass 3 — a) — — 2.080 23.878 — 


i Formerly California. 
2 from 85 to 97 feet 4} inches. Draft from 27 to 30 feet. 
22 5-inch, 51 caliber guns. ; 


h of y 
Battleships are transferred from first line to second line 10 years after the of the act authorizing their construction.) 
(tne ward callie as usedin the Nav ee ee 0 the length of muzzle; that is, so many times the diameter of the bore. A 14-inch 50-caliber rifle would 
langt eet 2 


Ships that have nat been put into commission speed is estimated. Beam of above 
— 2 above ships fitted with 21-inch submerged tarpeen tubes and with from 14 to 
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United States battleships, second line (predreadnaught type), May J, 1916. 


By whom and where built or building. | com- 


Main batteries: Breech-loading rifies. 
pleted. 


Ft. in. s 
8 B 6 4 13-inch, 35 caliber; 14 G-inch, 40 
caliber, rapid fire. 
22 24 6 4 12inch, 45 caliber; 8 Cinch, 45 cal- 
iber; 12 7-inch, 45 caliber. 
. „ Maine.. 2 9 4 12inch, 40 caliber: 8 &inch, 45 cal- 
iber; 12 6-inch, 50 caliber. 
W Newport |News snipbattaing Co., 72 B 6 4 Linch inch, 35 caliber; 14 C. inch, 40 cal- 
Newport ews. 8. 
Towa........ ARETES Cramps, Philadefphia................. 72 21 0 12, 105 4 12inch, , 35 caliber; 8 S-inch, 35 cal- 
P gi TOK Shipbuilding Co., Camden, 76 24 6 19,757 4 eng reor te S pan 45 cal- 
ber; 
Ne News Co., 72 — | 11,954 4 13-inch, 35 caliber; re inch, 35 
Sete, spate | ieee 
T 375 72 2 6 12,318 Do. 
ia eA see eine BER fel 456 76 4 6 ; 4 12inch, 45 caliber; 8 $-inch, 45 cali- 
ber; 1 45 Caliber. 
RE EFA DS 393 72 23 10 15, %1 4 12inch, 40 caliber; 16 6inch, 50 
New serak Shipbuilding Co., Camden, | 1909 452 8 2 6 16,517 8 nee 45 caliber. 
Newport News Shi Co., | 1907 | 456 76 21 6 20, 572 4 12-inch, 45 caliber; S 8-inch, 45 cali- 
— News, apa i ber; 12 7-inch, 45 od 
E V EE E E EEE AA ....--| 1903 | 393 32 23 11 16,277 4 12inch, 40 caliber; 16 G-inch, 50 
ca 
DEAR AES Moran Bros., Seattle, Was 1907 4il 76 23 9 21,911 12-inch, 40 ; 8 Sinch, 45 cali- 
8 8 ber; 12 Cinch, 50 caliber. 
Lae New York Shipbuilding Co., Camden, | 1908 | 456 76 21 6 18, 104 4 12inch, 45 callter; 8 Sinch, 45 cali- 
. Fore River S. & E. Co., Quiney, Mass. 1000 441 76 23 9 23,570 412 ch 40 caliber; 8 Sinch 45 cali- 
F Union Iron Works, San Francisco, Cal.“ 1904 393 10 72 3 7 16,507 4 12inch 40 caliber; 16 G-inch 50 cali- 
„ Fore River S. & E. Co., Quincy, Mass.. 1906 “41 3 7% 3 9 20, 627 4 12-inch, 40 caliber; 8 Sinh, 45 cali- 
Philadelphia 1909 | 452 9 80 21 6 18, 357 8 beri 17 Se — 
5 Fal Mer 8. & E. Co., Quincy, Mas... 1907 | 455 10| 76 4 6 18, 249 4 12inch, 45 caliber; 8 Sinch 45 cali- 
Vigie oia Tear Rewer van Pounding Co, ew 1908 | 441 3] 76 23 9 23, 468 4 12inch, 40 caliber; 8 &insh, 45 cali- 
Wisconsin Iron Works, San Francisco, cal. 1901 | 373 10 72 23 6 12, 609 4 Sach, 88 caliber: 14 6-inch, 40cali- 


All but seven of above ships fitted 6 torpedo tubes. ‘ 
(Jattleships are transferred {rom the “rst line to second tine 10 vears after the passage of the act of Congress authorizing their construction.) 

Beam of above ships from 72 feet to 80 feet, and draft fro from 2 feet G inches to 2s feet Inches. 

All above ships fitted with from 4 to 18 3 and 4 inch, 45 and 50 caliber, rapid-fire guns. 


United States armored cruisers May 1, 1916. 


> By whom and where built or Batteries: Breech-loadinz rifles and 
Name. building. Speed. rapid-fire guns. 
Knots. 
Gan Cramps, Philadelphia 22.24 | 48-inch, 45 caliber; 14 inch, 50 cali- 
ber; 18 3-inch, 50 caliber, rapid fire 
Maryland gt ao pa e rr Co., 22.41 Do. 
ews 

Memphis 1. Cane Philadelphia 8 22.16 | 4 10-inch, 40 caliber; 10 C- inch, 59 cali- 
ber; 22'3-inch, 50 caliber, rapid fire. 
Montana Newport News Shipbuilding Co., 22.26 | 4 „40 caliber; 16 Cinch, 50 cali- 
Newport News, Va. ber; 22 - inch, 50 caliber, rapid fire. 


8s Zs 8 8 8 8 8 8 82 


8 $8888 8 8 $s 
S S E & & & oF 


K Er e e * N * N EA 
„ Maer ene ACRE. 


1l 22.24 
5 22.27 4 10-inch, 40 caliber; 16 6-inch, 50 cali- 
West Virginia Newport News sniping Co., 1¹ 22.15 Linen sta SO caliber, ropit on: 
N Newport News, V r; 18 3-inch 50 caliber, rapid fire, 
* 1 Formerly Tennessee. 2 3 Pennsylvania. 3 Formerly California. 
All above ships fitted with subme: torpedo tubes. (In the batteries t are breech-loading rifles, the rapid-fire being thi f small caliber. 
Beam of above ships from 69 feet Sinches to £2 feet 10 Hebes draft 24 and 26 fee ate $ 5 7 * bin we ) 
European War Zone Conditions. amongst those who live in the cities and villages that have been 
bombarded or seized, now by one combatant and then another, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS The State Department and the Department of Labor had both 


made Herculean and extraordinary efforts to obtain information 


oF 
as to the whereabouts of the wives and children of American 
H 0 N ` I 8 A A C S I E G E L 5 citizens who had been temporarily traveling in Europe and 
OF NEW YORK visiting near relatives. It soon became apparent, however, that 
: this Government was not in a position to do the entire work 
Is tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, effectively, not only because of the lack of funds but also on 
En account of the numerous cases that were daily arising. The 
Friday, June 30, 1916. Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society of America 


Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, we have all heard from different | undertook to relieve the departments as much as possible from 
sources, varied deseriptions of the real conditions in the stricken | this work. Accordingly less than a year ago Mr. Isidore Hersh- 
European war zone. The newspapers have given so much space | field, a native-born American citizen and a lawyer of the high- 
to the various battles that have been fought, that they have | est standing. in New York City, volunteered to go from the 
found very little room to give details of the actual conditions | United States, make an accurate and thorough investigation 
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as to conditions in the war zone, and at the same time open up 
the lines of communication between stricken Europe and Amer- 
ica, so that letters could be sent from the war sufferers to their 
relatives in the United States, and in return the good men and 
women of this country who desired to respond to the greatest 
call for relief the world has ever received could be placed in a 
position where their correspondence could be delivered to the 
addressees whom they desired to reach. We have heard of how 
the message was carried to Garcia in the Spanish-American 
War, but when the story is written of the great war the name 
of Isidore Hershfield will be forever associated with it as the 
one man who earned the gratitude of countless thousands for 
enabling them to learn what was the true condition of their 
relatives. : 

On Thursday evening, June 29, 1916, at Carnegie Hall, New 
York City, he rendered an oral report as to what he found as a 
result of his investigation, and the Secretary of Labor, Hon. 
William B. Wilson, was present to welcome him home in the 
name of the United States Government. 

Mr. Speaker, his report is such a humane document that 
depicts so touchingly the scenes and conditions which he saw 
and found that I read it in full: 


REPORT ON EUROPEAN TRIP. 


Our society, as its name Indicates, aims 9 2 meet the immi- 
pai Jew at the portal of America, to extend to him a Jewish greet- 

g. to es easier the beginning of his life in America, to bring him 
at once into such Influences as will rapidly Americanize him without 
taking away the Influence or fervor of his Judaism, and in other numer- 
ous ways to handle the Jewish immigrant question at every one of its 
troublesome and Important angles. 

In times of pea the Postal Servi banks, and express companies 
furnish to the immigrant the means of free and open communication 
with his family and friends in Europe and facilities for sending home 
money to his loved ones. 

This healthy stream of communication between America and that 
part of Europe which has now become the bloody territory of the east- 
ern war zone, a stream carrying ies of money and L greet- 
ings from relative to relative and nd to friend, was ity closed at 
the outbreak of the European war, At a time when this flow of money 
was more needed than ever, the ordinary channels of tntercourse—the 
Postal Service—broke down. Here in New York and in all America were 
hundreds of thousands of Jews seeking a message from their loved ones 
in this eastern war zone. Anxious men knew only that their wives 
were in towns unknown to the world in times of peace, bu 
on the war maps; fathers were without a word or message from thetr 
children living in places that had now become battle nts; grief- 
stricken children sought to learn of old parents, in whose homes were 
now heard the combat of armed forces; and there seemed to be no way 
in which thelr justified longing for news of thelr dear ones could be 
met and satisfied. 

To these hundreds of thousands of Jews here it was but natural that 
they should bring their inquiries to their first American friend, the 
Hebrew Sheltering snd Immigrant Aid Society of America. Nor did 
we turn vey these inquirers on the technical ground that this demand 
was not within the four corners of our normal activities. Surely, it 
seemed to us, no better be rendered to the peace of mind 
of the immigrant Jew and his consequent usefulness to our country. 

These inquiries, which were afterwards termed the “welfare and 
whereabouts Inquiries,” were first addressed to the ent of State 
at Washington, to be made thro our diplomatic and consular repre- 
sentatives. The Department of State gave us at once its fullest co- 

ration. The inquiries were growing rapidly from bundreds to tens 

thousands. But the mail service was no better for the State Depart- 
ment than for the Individual rag pes ves, and our diplomatic 
and consular re tatives In the countries to which these inquiries 
were directed did not have the er facilities for this work, and 
were additionally burdened with the diplomatic representation of some 
of the countries involved in the war. 

We did not then understand or know why no message had come 
from the Jews in that part of Russia pb by the armed forces of 
Germany and Austro- angsty. We knew of the expulsions in May, 
1915, of all the Jews from the Gubernia or Province of Kovno; we knew, 
too, of similar expulsions of Jews from other parts of Russia; we knew 
im a general way that battie lines drive out civilians and cause the 
evacuation of wh.le noncombatant populations; to this state of 
affairs we ascribed the absence of communication from abroad. We 
thought that in these compulsory and hasty expulsions, evacuatio 
and wanderings our Jewise —— in the eastern war zone 
become disp rsed and widely scattered. We believed that the residents 
of Wars w may be in Lodz. those of Kovno in Wilna or Grodno; the 
people of Wlocawek in Lublin; the residents of Pletrokow driven farther 
east to Bialystock; and we su that in the hurry and panic 
this enforced and bariy migration the addresses of American 
had been forgotten or lost. 

When I reached Germany, however, I learned that there was a 
different wa P ores cause for a — gS 3 The 
German an ustro-Hungarian military forces as a war m 
closed all postal and other direct communication between the —— 
parts of Russia and all foreign countries, including America. To in- 
stall a substitute for a service and een eee was 
the task to whicb my work and energy must be ed. 

On Thanksgiving Day, November 25, 1915, I reached Berlin. 
of introduction from Mr, Robert ag pee Secretary of 55 


and 
William B. Wilson, 


Both of these offices ha 
America inquiring for the welfare and whereabouts of tives in 
Poland, and thousands of residents of Poland asking for 


of letters 
communication with their relatives in America. 


Many of the letters which bad been received by our ambassador and 

eral in Berlin been forwarded to the State 
— 2 to the American relatives, 
incorrect a esses these letters were un- 
the United States postal authorities. Such letters were 


tance from America, Your repre- 
ked that all letters of inquiry to and from America re- 
ceived at the embassy or the consul i office be turned over to 
him and the German Hilfsverein for attention. Mr. Gerard cabled to 
the State Department at ——— for permission to so dispose of 
these letters, and, at my estion, referred for the standing of the 
German Hilfsverein to Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, Mr. Justice is D. 
Brandeis, and Mr. Oscar 8. Straus. The State De ment promptly 
cabled its consent; from these letters immediate! over to us 
were compiled the first lists sent to America, whose eager reception 
and great value have been chronicled tn the newspapers of our land, 
and are already items of American-Jewish history. To all American 
inquirers, the ambassador and consul general sent a form letter 
stating: “ Your letter pm ea in regard to certain relatives or friends 
in portions of Russia under German occupation has been referred to 
the Hilfsverein der Deutschen Juden, Steg Strasse 12, Berlin, an 
organization which is working jointly with the Hebrew Sheltering and 
Immigrant Aid Society of America, 229 East Broadway, New York 
City. and the American Relief Committee for Sufferers of the War, 174 
Second Avenue, New York City. These charitable o izations have 
facilitics fer making inquiries of this nature, and will make ulries 
and give replies to ingquirers of any information obtained thout 
cost or charge of any kind and without regard to nationality or creed. 
Moneys for the relief of your relatives or friends can be sent to any 
of the above-named organizations, who will forward same without 
charge or deduction of any kind and without ee to nationality or 
— Money can also be sent through any or express company 
transacting an international exchange business.“ 

To this extent, at least, our ty, at the commencement of its 
work, obtained the full cooperation and almost official recognition of 
the authorities of the United States of America and its diplomatic 
and consular representatives. You have noticed that this letter states 
that this work of intercommunication and of ee the sending 
of individual remittances was to be done through our ety “ without 

to nationality our creed.” 
arrived in Warsaw on December 24, 1915, on a blizzard morning. 
It seemed an appropriate setting for your representative's entry upon 
the stage of his real work. The elements in wild conflict, the tempera- 
ture at the zero point, were a fitting reflection of the conflict of the 
Buropean nations and its 7 KA human sympathies and humane 
tendencies. Warsaw with its 900,000 inhabitants, of which 350,000 
are Jews, gave me my first view of a conquered city in a conquered 
land. The German soldier everywhere in evidence; restrictions upon 
travel to and from Warsaw and even within the city itself; additional 
ents o tton with the military authorities; absence of 
all telephone communication in the city; local population like that of 
all occupied Russia, seemingly satisfied have been freed of its former 
Russian sovereignty, but racked with the uncertainty of its ultimate 
d ition and mastership; on its main streets, business and civic 
ties seemed to be continued along normal 3 but a visit to t 
poorer residential quarters brought out the story of the suffering and 
poverty following in the wake of every war. 

Prier to the war a Boy Scout movement was organized in Warsaw. 
Clearly such a movement emanates from the so-called better, intel- 
lectual, and cultured classes. Yet in the book of rules and regula- 
tions of the Boy Scout O ization, a list of the equipment required 
of each boy is followed with the statement > “In purchasing the above 
eqtipment, as well as in making the purchases that you or your 

y may do not buy an of the Jews.” This book was, 
of course, published only er being approved by the official Russian 
t needs no to realize what small 


censor. > measure of 
com on and humanity can come from those who teach and are 
taught such pe of religious hatred. 

Prices of food have soared to figures that H absolute starvation 
for the poor. Bread, which ordinarily costs $ kopekas per pound in 
Warsaw, now costs from 14 to 17 Similar gon prevail 
throughout Poland, Lithuania, Cour H and the Baltic Provinces. 


The bread is quite black, exceedingly soggy, and contains much potato 
flour and potato peelings. All food sup cost on the average from 
four to five times as much as in peace times. Nor are dumb animals 
spared from the insufficient food yates The price of hay and oats 
has risen to such fabulous sums that the horses which were not taken 
for the Russian Army, are exceedingly lean and hardly able to do their 
work of hauling. But of the from the insufficient food supply, 
I shall speak later. 

The American relative must be informed at once that his European 
relative still lives, where he now resides, and whether he is in need of 
aid. For this purpose I established local committees in the principal 
cities of Poland, each city to act not only for itself, but for the sur- 
rounding country. The task of each local committee was to establish 
headquarters and to notify all of the —— of that Saw Here district — 
and n without distinction of natio or creed— ster upon 
form lists their names and addresses, and the name and address of the 
American relative to be communicated with. These lists were beaded 
“ List of residents of who seek assistance from their American 
relatives.” Rules and regulations were drafted by your representative 
for the guidance of the !ocal committees, and they were directed to send 
these lists to the general committees established by me in Warsaw, 
which was the relay station for that part of Russia occupied by the 
German forces, and whence they were to be sent to Berlin for further 
transmission through Rotterdam to our society in New York, In Amer- 
ica the 8 were informed of the name and address of the European 


My first work was in the general 5 1 8 Gas. 11 85 — 


Lovicz, 5 Sochacew es Wyskow, Serock, Kutno, 


the Vistula ver. In each place that I visited in the general vern- 
* ined: the Jewish recogn! 
r] ew 

— hi value of this work of establishing communication with Amer- 
fea, and the thanks of bundreds 
given to the Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant A sy 

The demand of your representative was for nothing less than the 
opening of a direct postal service between the residents of general gov- 
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ernment Warsaw and the United States of America, I explained to the 
military authorities that ist many letters are incorrectly addressed 
and that many persons desired to communicate with relatives in America 
whose addresses they did not know. Kor these reasons I urged that all 
letters permitted to be sent should be addressed to the Hebrew Shelter- 
ing and Immigrant Aid Society of America, which has unusual facilities 
through its long acquaintance with immigrants and immigrant problems 
for correcting wrong addresses and supplying missing ones. And in 
order that the letters permitted to be sent should require only a mini- 
mum of the censor's time and attention, we drafted a form of letter, 
which though brief was sufficient. The authorities, in line with their 
usual attitude of helpfulness and their readiness to extend to me ever, 
facility for this work of mercy and 8 rellef, granted this grea 
privilege of opening a direct mall from all of gubernias within the 

neral government Warsaw to the Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant 
Kid Society of America, at 229 East Broadway, New York City. 

Notice to this effect was officially published in all of the newspapers, 
and thousands of placards in German were posted in all towns, cities, 
and villa calling the attention of the people to this direct mail serv- 
ice to America. You will be interested in seeing one of these placards, 
a really historical document marking the opening of the first mail to 
foreign countries from any part of occupied Russia, The placard reads 
in English translation: 


LETTERS TO AMERICA, 


The direct postal service to America for persons who wish to ask for 
N their American relatives is permitted under the following 
conditions: 


aame of addressee.) ` k 


We are well, but urgently need financial assistance. 
We send our best regards, 


Please help us. 


Second. In addition to the above information, a death In the family 
may also be communicated. All other news is absolutely forbidden. 
hird. The letters must be placed in an open envelope, which must 
bear the following address: 


“ HEBREW S. & I. Arp SOCIETY, 
" 229 F. Broadicay, N. Y. City.” 


On every envelope 20 pfennigs postage must be affixed. 

Fourth. The above-named society in New York undertakes to deliver 
these letters to the American addresses without charge. 

Warsaw, 9th February, 1916. 


GENERAL GOVERNMENT WARSAW. 


The importance of learning of a death in the family is found in the 
religious requirements of Jews and Catholics to observe periods of 
mourning and anniversaries. 

Tbe name of our society is abbreviated in this placard for the greater 
convenience of the letter writers, 

The posting of these placards in the cities, towns, and villages of this 

t of occupied Russia was hailed by the civil inhabitants with great 
wi I frequently saw them copying the form letter and the name and 
address of our society, the paper in their hands moistened with their 
tears of titude. ere at last was built and in operation a bridge 
between Poland and America, over which would travel messa bring- 
ing comfort to the anxious American relatives and carrying bac 
financial aid to the impoverished ones, And it was a Jewish organiza- 
tion which built and maintained this priceless bridge, gladdening the 
hearts and saving the lives of many hundreds of thousands, aye, millions 
of human beings. 

The further use’ of registration lists in the General Government War- 
saw was, of course, thereafter dispensed with, but a similar direct postal 
service had to be established in the other parts of occupied Russia. 
Your representative, even before all of the details of the direct postal 
service with General Government Warsaw had been completed, visited 
Lublin, to confer there with Gen. von Diller, the Governor General of 
3 of Russia under Austro-Hungarian occupation. The stal 
service in General Government Warsaw had to be sanctioned not onl 
by the military authorities at Warsaw, but also by the civil and mili- 
tary authorities at Berlin, including the German tormiga office, ministry 
of war, and the post office department of the German Empire. So, too, 
for the Austrian occupation, the general plan of a direct postal service 
had first to be sanctioned at Vienna by the Austro-Hungarian foreign 
office, ministry of war, and general post office department. A subse- 

uent trip to Lublin and a stay there of 12 days were required to per- 
ect the details and to put into actual operation a direct postal service 
between the whole southern part of Poland under Austro-Hungarian 
occupation and America. This being finally sanctioned, official notice 
was published in all the newspapers and placards similar in form to 
those in General Government Warsaw were posted in all cities, towns, 
and villages. 

The same tearful, grateful delight welcomed these placards, and the 
thousands upon thousands of letters which we have received and are 
still receiving from these parts of occupied Russia attest the practical 
utility of this postal service and warrant the expenditure of the 
E . 5 amount of money and energy required in this undertaking. 

nd now for the message that you all so anxiously await. What 
ane ihe conditions of ovr Jewish brethren in the occupied part of 
ussia ? 

Please understand that my work was solely to open a channel of 
communication for letters and remittances from relative to relative. I 
had nothing to do with the distribution of the relief funds collected 
in America for the benefit of the Jewish sufferers in the war zones; 
hence it was not part of my task to study the conditions of the Jews 
in comes Russia. But no_heart through which runs Jewish blood 
could visit the places where I have been without informing himself of 
Jewish conditions. The Jewish situation compelled my attention, and 
my sympathies forced me to acquaint myself as much as possible with 
conditions there. It was heartbreaking to have to play the rôle of silent 
spectator and mere auditor. The suffering and poverty that I have 
seen and which I did not have the means of alleviating caused me many 
tears and made my work there none too pleasant. I have already men- 
tioned the specia. economic condition of the Jews in the occupied rt 
of Russia and the effect of the war thereon. I am convinced that there 


are to-day in occupied Russia fully three-quarters of a million Jews. 
nar women and children, who are exposed to disease and in danger of 
starving. 

I have iaa koenen been asked, “Are people dying of staryation?” I 
can not answer this question. I am unable to diagnose a case of 
starvation and can not state from an observation of a corpse whether 
starvation was the cause of death. And, too, few people ever die of 
starvation alone. If you shut a man in a room under lock and key 
for a week and find him dead at the end of that period, it is quite 
reasonable to say that he died of starvation. But when you reduce the 
food supply to a minimum in quantity and quality, it is 5 how 
long a human being can drag out an existence under such conditions. 
He may, as is often the case, fall in his weakness and sustain physical 
external injuries or a concussion of the brain. 

In Warsaw I saw an old man fall in the street and helped him to a 
doorstep. Neighbors revived him with tea. I asked him whether he 
needed medical aid, and he replied that there was nothing the matter 
with him except that he had eaten nothing in two days. 

In Lublin I saw in a courtyard a woman who had fainted. When she 

Ml jg Ng sald, she had not had since 


was revived she asked for food, 

the preceding * Again, many of the ill fed succumb to disease or 

to epidemics so 3 prevalent because their 

has been reduced and their bodies weakened from 

ment. The food supy in general 

being exceedingly high, our Jewish brethren, largely poor even in peace 
es. d their poverty now more Pau and are less able than 

ever to procure an adequate supply of food. 

The best form of relief, in my opinion, would be the shipment of food- 
stuffs to occupied Russia. Much been done and is still being done 
to obtain the consent of England to raise its blockade to this extent. 
But money can still buy articles of food. The local Jewish rellet 
committees in almost all cities and towns have instituted food kitchens, 
free tea halls, and stores for the sale of food supplies at or below 
cost. The vast numbers who daily patronize these kitchens and stores 
testify to the acuteness of the demands. 

It is particularly pitiful to see the food kitchens which cater specially 
to children. The scarcity of food has revived in these children the 

al instinct of burrowing and concealing food. I have seen at 
these food gop which give to each child one meal a day, con- 
sisting of a bowl of soup and a chunk of bread, children—even little 
tots of 3 or 4 years of age—eat the soup alone and pocket the bread 
for use as an evening meal, because 7 knew that nothing else 
would await them at night. Milk is also distributed by these 8 
committees. The scarcity of milk and its consequent high price fixes 
the milk allowance at a half pint per child. I shudder when I think 
of Jewish infants and nursing mothers 3 for want of milk. 

These conditions of hunger, suffering, and disease exist in all parts 
of occupied Russia. It is impossible to say which town or city has 
been hit hardest by the ravages of war. Each makes the claim of 
suffering the most and of having the greatest need for relief, but this 
is po cones each city or town knows and feels only its own privations 
and want. 

Lodz points to its ruined and silent cotton milis, its unemployment, 
its epidemic of smallpox. Kalisch shows you its main business section 
1 destroyed by fire, its lace factories burnt or dynamited by the 
departing Russians. Bialystock points to its dreadful epidemic of 

tted typhus and shows you many streets closed to traflic, with 
signs reading “Strasse gesperrt eintritt yerbotten; fleck typhus,” 
and bearing a skull and crossbones. Not only are these streets closed, 
but the doors and windows of the houses are nailed up so that the 
occupants can not leave their homes. The German military authori- 
ties send a field kitchen into these streets with cooked food for the 
dwellers. Wilna takes 9 55 to its poor quarters, where you find Jews 
men, women, and children—living in subterranean chambers, in sub- 
cellars, and in rooms opening from subcellars into which not a ray of 
daylight ever enters, hese I visited by candlelight in the forenoon 
of a bright sunshiny day. Surely our people are spared under divine 
ee for a divine purpose if they can survive such dreadful living 
con ons, 

Kovno exhibits perhaps the most sorrowful spectacle of all—great, 
powerful Kovno, might seat of Jewish learning 55 scholarship. This 
center ot Jewish inspiration and Jewish idealism has been stricken 
as was ancient Jerusalem at the time of the destruction of the Temple. 
Of Kovno one can truly say, in the words of Jeremiah, “ How doth the 
city sit solitary that was full of people? How has she become as a 
widow?" ‘The r of Koyno had a normal Jewish 8 of about 
45,000, and the Gubernia, or Province, of Kovno had in all a popu- 
lation of 190,000 Jews. 

On the Sth day of May, 1915, every Jew—man, woman, and child— 
in the Province of Kovno was expelled on 24 hours’ notice. From this 
edict of expulsion not one Jew was spared. It included infants, 
women in childbirth, the aged, the sick, the lame, the poor, the wealthy 
merchant, the artisan, the lawyer, and the physician. All fled east 
ward, because to the west was the German battle front. Passenger trains 
carried many away. Cattle cars which I have seen labeled “24 per- 
sons or 6 horses" carried a larger number. Freight cars carried more. 
gut probably half of these 190,000 wandered away on foot. Most of 
these are practically lost in what is now still Russian territory. Those 
who fied to Wilna and to other places which have since been occupied 
by the German forces were later permitted to return. The city of Kovno 
to-day, however, instead of its normal population of 45,000 Jews, has 
only about 4,200 Jewish souls. Its business thoroughfares have the 
Silence of a graveyard or a deserted city. Most of the stores are 
8 san boarded up, the Jewish storekeepers have gone and never 
returned. 

I attended Sabbath services in the large synagogue at Kovno, and 
Poona s congregation of perhaps 40, where ordinarily a thousand 
wor ped. 

Stories of May 5 which I heard from the lips of those who were 
driven out, and who haye now been able to return from the city of 
Wilna, are 8 beyond belief. I was asked by the American 
ambassador in Berlin to deliver a message to a woman in Wilna, from 
her husband in Buffalo. She had formerly resided in Wilkomir, Kov- 
ner Gubernia, with her old mother and three small children, and with 
the other Jews of the Province of Kovno had been driven out. I 
learned from one of her relatives in Wilna that she had died on the 
way from her home town to Wilna, and was buried by the roadside. 
The grandmother and the three children had continued on to Wilna. 
3881 8 leading from the Province of Kovno are dotted with 

ewis ves, 

The family of a Jewish dentist riding out of Kovno on a farmer’s 
wagen on their way to Wilna met an old Jew sitting alone on a mound 
by the road. No amount of urging could elicit a word from him. He 


wer of resistance 
nsufficient nourish- 
scarce in quantity, and prices 
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Finally be told that he 


t speechless, and in tears. 
= he ha 


from his native town with his sick son of 20; 
dragged the young man along the road toward 
bebind his townsmen. The following morning 
he procured from a countryside farmer he dug a grave and 
son with his own It was on this grave that the 
I saw bim later in arf rt a hospital, Diag- 
by shell fire, but finds 
a moment's diversion in the monument in its public square — 
the authorities, one side of which testifies to the heroism o 
the Germans who tell in taking Lovicz. and the other side records, with 
somal candor, the valor of the Russians who died in the defense of 
vicz, z 
Sochazew shows complete and utter desolation. Situated on the 
Bzura River, it was for months in the direct line of battle fire in the 
gn to capture Warsaw. Every house in Sochazew without excep- 
tion has been more or less shattered or destroyed. Not one buildi 
stands undamaged. About 400 of its Jewish 8 had return 
and were living in one or two rooms of each house, rooms that have 
sen pesana and . 1 . 1 ae —.— zene; town 
as were ng own by preparatory new 
and as if the wreckers had baited ta. the middie 


Warsaw escaped physical destruction with the exception of its three 
bridges over the Vistula River. These, like all of the bridges, railroad 
stations, freight houses, roundho: and railroad bridges, were dyna- 
mited by the Russian Army as it fled before the invading Germans. 
The Warsawites suy that a pogrom which would have 9 in 
violence and extent any of its pesussa in tbe history of Russian 
Jewr; the evacuation of tbe Russian Army. 
The Cossacks were — streets of the Jewish 
quarter. inciting the Pol Ers 

ewish storekeepers had barricaded their pop 
tion had shut themselves within their homes; that night was one of 
terror for the Jews of Warsaw. The following day was set for the 
rom; but at early dawn the German Army, unexpected for yet two 
ys, entered Warsaw. The Russian forces were compelled to 
retreat with barely sufficient time to cross the bridges to Pra 
They dynamited the bridges behind them and set fire to Praga. e 
Jews in Warsaw could see the flames in rr Praga, and the 
Jews in Praga thougut tiat the dynamiting of the was part 
of the dynamiting and destruction of the whole Jewish quarter of 


spade that 
buried his 
eld man was found. 


Laat pig oa one omen. § * 1 8 Su was 
anen ru and scar eavy heel o. ocal black- 
Paith ur y her husband to be shot. 


ith he resisted the d ng of 
peri ng epiti Has 


bein 
na yo 
the 8 were failing all about them. 
I will never forget the red-bearded man of Sochazew, who, grasping 
y no heed to the of his townsmen for 
money to relieve their starvation. “ Never mind the food,” he said. 
“We have not starved to death, and we not. Somehow we will 
find enough to eat; but look, Mr. American Representative, this 
synagogue. It is now months since this roof has been shot through, 
the ark tumbled over, its side wall a mass of débris. Send us money 
for the repairing of our synagogue, so that our religious life can con- 
w 


my coat, told me to 


tinue. not see us starve, if we hold to the spirit of our 
religion.” Truly one need only travel through devastated Poland and 
Lithuania to be assured that we Jews are the “ People of the Book.” 


As to the women and children whose husbands and fathers reside in 
America. This is wholly an Immigration matter, and one to which 
your representative naturally directed his attention, Many in America 
are torn with the natural emotions of a husband and father whose wife 
and children are exposed to the dangers of the war zone. What can be 
done to bring bis loved ones bere to ? This question was considered 
by your representative in conference with German and Austro-Hun- 

rian military and civil authorities. We succeeded in so far regulat- 
fos this problem that ap understanding was agreed upon that these two 
Governments did not object, in principle, to such women and children 
emigrating to America to join heads of their families. Of course, 
each case and each application must be considered alone and on its own 
merits. The 9 must be provided with sufficient money or steam- 
ship ticket and money to make the journey to America, and must be 
admissible under the United States im tion laws; the head of the 
family must have sufficient means and in a 8 position to 
care for his wife and children so that they will not become public 
charges; and the applicant must not be under any suspicion of 
espionage. 

Mt first such women and children when meeting with all the afore- 
mentioned conditions were given passes to Berlin or Vienna—as the case 
might be—there to await further passes to Rotterdam. As these 

le are not American citizens but are Russian subjects, the appli- 
eation for a further pass for Beriin or Vienna to Rotterdam had to be 
made through the Spanish Ambassador at Berlin or Vienna, who now 
represents Russtan interests. The resulting delay and inconvenience 
proving a real hardship, your representative again conferred upon this 
hase of the question with the rman and Austro-Hungarian authori- 
Pies, with the result that approved applicants are now given 
from their home towns to Rotterdam, without stopping or d 
Berlin or Vienna. The same rule applies to Galicia. 

As to the social and political future of the Jews in Russia itself 
and in occupied Russia, eyes to America They confidently ex that 
in the tribunal wherein peace will be „ the voice of American 
Jewry shall be beard in a demand for equal rights for Jews in all 
ttle concern. Their 


sses 
ay in 


lands. As to how this is to be voiced, they have 


interest only is that it shall be a united demand, truly representin, 
American Jewry, and presented in a manner that will command h 
and compliance. 

And now, lastly, a word as to relief. We can not under existing cir- 


cumstances send food supplies to the occupied part of Russia. But we 
can send money. Jews rear in America and having relatives in the 
eastern war zone can confidently be relied upon to strain their financial 
resources to send to their own loved ones the largest possible remit- 
tances. But the duty of relief is not confined to those having relatives 
Are not all Jews brothers? And are we not our brother's 
r? Can those who have no family ties or kin in this terrestrial 
b close their ears, their hearts, their purses to this 8 ery 
of suffering? We, who live in this land of religious equality, who 
under the — . op: unities afforded to all have in many cases 
achieved comfort and aiffinence, must share our comfort and affluence 
with our poor brothers and sisters and their little ones in Russia, oc- 
cupied Russia, Roumania, Galicia, and Palestine. The brotherhood 
of Israel is not limited or closed by geographical or national lines. 
It is all encompassing. The steady flow of a golden stream from Amer- 
ica to those lands must not cease so long as one body is still to be 
clothed, one mouth still to be fed, and one wound still to be healed. 


Mr. Speaker, when Isidore Hershfield sailed from the United 
States for Europe, at the dock was his aged father, who blessed 
him and expressed the hope that he might live to see him return 
to the United States. 

It was either fate or destiny that he was to live to see his son 
return and to pass to the far beyond as soon as his son had 
given his report of his work, for on Friday he passed away. 

The following item from the New York Times tells its own 
story: 

Lovis HERSHFIELD DEAD. 

PIONEER AMONG HIS RACE HERE WAS FATHER OF ISIDORE HERSHFIELD. 

Louis Hershfield, father of Isidore Hershfield, director of the Hebrew 
Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society of America, who made an appeal 
for the starving Jews in Europe at a reception in Carnegie Hall on 
Thursday night in commemoration of his work in aidi race, died 
yesterday morning at the home of his daughter, Miss Hershfield, 
at 65 East One Hundred and Fourteenth Street. 

He was 92 years old and a pioneer among those of bis race who came 
here from Suwalk, Russia, more than 70 gen ago: Mr. Hershfield was 
one of about 2,000 Jews this city in the early days and was promi- 
nent for many 2 His funeral will take place to-morrow from the 
Uptown Talmud Torah, in East One Hundred and Eleventh Street. He 
was one of the founders of the Ladies’ Fuel and Aid Society. Two 
daughters and four sons survive him. 


Good Roads. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BENIGNO C. HERNANDEZ, 


OF NEW MBXICO, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 28, 1916. 


Mr. HERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, we of the Western States 
are now endeavoring to do all that a poor struggling com- 
munity can, for the development of our resources, within our 
sparsely settled Commonwealth. 

Within the State of New Mexico there is now an area of 
9,935,746 acres in the national forests, very little, if any, of this 
immense area having been developed by actual settlers or by 
the Department of Agriculture; none of it is taxable, and it is 
costing the Government twice as much to administer as the 
revenues derived therefrom; therefore, as a business proposi- 
tion, the national forests at the present time are not paying 
more than half of the cost of administration. 

Now, the idea of calling this appropriation “ pork” is absurd. 
It is nothing more nor less than a clean-cut proposition for this 
Government to improve and develop its own property. 

New Mexico and other western States can not afford to go 
down into their pockets to survey, construct, and maintain all 
the roads within these national forests, but these communities 
are perfectly willing to meet the Federal Government half way 
and do their share of road building aided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, as proposed by this bill. 

These immense tracts of land contain millions of feet of mer- 

chantable timber, some coal, and perhaps in some instances oil 
and gas. 
In ͤ order to make the national forests self-sustaining, and 
not only self-sustaining but a paying proposition, the mature 
timber thereon should be sold at the earliest possible date. In 
most cases this timber is inaccessible, and how are you going 
to handle it unless you make it accessible by building roads; 
how are you going to protect the timber unless you can get to 
where the fire is destroying the timber in case of a forest fire; 
how are you going to encourage settlers to take up land within 
the national forests unless they are assisted by good road 
construction so that they can get their produce out of their 
farms? 
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It costs the American farmer between 40 and 75 per cent 


legislation tending to help these 17 Western States for 9 
roads. 
Some of these gentlemen complain that it is costing the Gov-| 


or lots of his nonprogressive neighbor. 
I know that the Congress of the Dnited . 


vicinity of the national forests. 

This in a way helps these communities to meet their expenses 
in road building and educating their children, and every cent of 
this money is advantageously used in my State. 

We have 4,000 miles of main State and intercounty highways, 
the upkeep.of hich costs our State over a million dollars a year. 

Gentlemen opposing this legislation lose sight of the fact that 
these Western States alone are paying the revenue now coming 
into the Treasury from grazing, logging, and other privileges. 
We pasture our stock, and pay a good fee for doing so; we buy 
posts, logs, and wood, paying a reasonable price ‘therefor; we 
get ‘back 25 per cent of the money we pay in, and, in addition to 
that, we now ask that 10 per cent be laid aside in order to re- 
imburse the Government for the million dollars advanced annu- 
ally from the Federal Treasury for the construction of good 
roads. 

If you are believers in conservation, which no doubt you are, 
vote for section 8 to stay in the bill; make the national forests 
of permanent use; do not-regard them as something too valuable 
to be utilized. 

I hope section 8 will be retained in the bill, and ‘that the con- 
ference report on the bill in whole will be adopted by this House. 

Then we can feel that we have done something for ourselves 
and something for our western brothers, who are anxious to make 
our roads the pride of our country. 


Maintenance of Dependent Families of National Guardsmen. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DUDLEY DOOLITTLE, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 1, 1916. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, how easy it is to talk of 
war when war is far away, to read about battles while follow- 
ing them in the columns of an evening paper. From the soft 
cushions of an easy chair it is not difficult to map out a strenu- 
ous and swashbuckling plan of action—for the other fellow. Blus- 
tering jingoes charge the trenches in full view of the enemy— 
at 2,000 miles away—and other generals of strategy win fire- 
side engagements amid the smoke of a 5-cent cigar. And we 
have numerous fake militants among us who rush to declare 
that war should be, but who fight the Nation's battles with 
some other mother’s son or father or husband. 

To-day we shall vote an appropriation of $2,000,000 to pro- 
vide the necessaries of life for dependent families of real 


soldiers who have answered the country’s call to the Mexican 
border. The National Guard and the militia have gone; they 


i| have left their homes, their families, and their accustomed em- 


‘ployment. Their salaries and their wages have ceased, but not 
so with the daily requirements for food, for raiment, and for 


shelter of their loving wives and little children. These hus- 
bands and fathers and these sons have performed the highest 


duty of a citizen and a soldier. They have left the loved ones 
at home to serve the Nation. It is as little as we can do to 
make certain that their dependent families shall not be destitute 
of those things that keep body and soul together. Our men will 


make the better soldiers when conscious that “the folks at 
|| home” are safe from want. Some day—and soon, we pray to 


God—these war clouds will disappear; a homecoming will 
await the patriot who went to the front and the home- 
folks he left behind. 


National Defense Military Highway and Post Road from 
‘Les Angeles, Cal., Along the East Base of the Sierra 
‘Nevada Mountains, Cal., te Lakeview, Oreg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. RAKER, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
Ix rar House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 5, 1916. 2 
Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, the country is interested in build- 
ing national defense military highways and post roads for the 
general good that will be accomplished. I have introduced a 
bill for this purpose. This military national defense highway 
is proposed to be built where it will be of inestimable value. 
The bill this day introduced is known as H. R. 16788 and is as 
follows: 
A bill (H. R. — to acg a — construct, and maintain a“ military and 
mational-defense highwa road from 


iui; EE MAIE TO F 


Mountains, through Lone ence, Big Pine, 
Bishop, along the west e Lake — through Bri > 
eeville, Tallac, Tahoe, Quincy, Susanville, 

; the east side of Goose the towns 


ia, to ew, Oreg. ; 
River to connect sith the California 


and from t 

State Highway at 

Be it enacted, etc. — 
authorized and directed to cause to be constructed a suitable mili 

and national-defense ‘and post road of 60 feet in width, w 

. out of such materials as may be found most suitable 
and tween * mg rage ie lei a 
Alturas, te a=. at Rel 
ding, Cal., fo most convenient and feasible beter 


road at ‘Los ojave, Freeman, 
Along the east —— =f the — — Mountains, om Lone Pine, 
Lake Mono, 


ense 2 and post 
Toad shall connect with the various highways that 1 from the —.— 


in addition to serving terests fo be. use of 3 blic through 
and the minine Interests 5 se the ‘general ze re- 
ents defensive purposes, such as 
of arms, ordnance, Areria — and to the utilization 
of the sre Strategical ad 


ther 
ds and Rural. Engineering of thi of the 
Department of p ee and the highway engineers 
with shall make all 8 and superintend its 3 
with the use of such available machinery as may be 7785 
iculture), nozer the direction of the ry of 

ec. 5. That t e Secretary of War is hereby authorized to accept w 
behalf of the United States the free offers of all n: sights of 
way, material, and other assistance for the construction of said mifi- 
and and _national-defense highway and post road that may be offered; 

that the work of co: shall as soon as possible after 

e passage of this ace That the rights of wa ox | for the said military 
— untional-defenne way and road shall be acquired from the 
States of California and Oregon and the severa! counties through which 
— said highway runs on conditions satisfactory to the Secretary of 


‘Bec. 6. That the sum of $3,500,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, be, and the same is hereby, a 12121. 1 ria ted. out of any funds in 


the Treasury not otherwise appropria or the purpose carrying 
out 5 ous of this act. 
8 That in addition to the said military and national-defense 


— and post road being used as a military and national-defense 

post sone. the same shall be open to the use of the general 

* o pola and under State control except when used for mili- 

ry and national-defense purposes. That the Secretary of War shall 
establish rules and regulations for the use of said military and national- 
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norena highway and post road not inconsistent with the provisions of 
t act. 


The following letter from Hon. W. G. Scott, executive secre- 
tary Inyo Good Road Club, vice president National Midland 
Trail Association for California, chairman Division of National 
Parks in Council of National Advisors, National Highways As- 
sociation, of date June 28, 1916, and articles on the construc- 
tion of this road, will fully Saale the importance and value of 


the same: 
HOTEL TERMINAL, 
San Francisco, Cal., June 28, 1916. 


Hon. Joux E. RAxer 
Member House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

ESTEEMED Sin: Inclosed please find literature pertaining to the mat- 
ter of a military highway along the east base of the Sierra Nevadas 
from Los Angeles to pregon for the purpose of controlling the various 
mountain passes and th ug forming an insuperable link in the defense 
system of the Pacific coas 

It is believed that the 5 Is melt explasatore. 

Some few statements dese: mphasis haye been marked, 
The project has behind it the o Good Road Chub, —.— Lake Tahoe 
Good Road Club, and the Pacific litary Highway Leagu 

The road is now in use for motor-car travel, but a teres proportion 
of it is unimproved, and the proposition desirable is to make the entire 
thoroughfare a properly graded and constructed motor-truck highway 
for local use as well as for national service. 

The matter has been pea t before the directors of the 5 
Auxiliary of the Naval Board ot the United 
Dink 125 ver? desirable to have this brought to the attention of the War 

artmen: 

6 ay ace apn between the Federal Government and the State 

ht r an appropriation me be secured in line with 
met A Alke f ge — = on theref 

The object of this is to ap you of the. Project and respectfully 
4. uest your careful inv dvice, and support. 

he exact plan for nvestigation, ‘ention has not yet becn fully deter- 
mined. When decided it will be made known without delay. 

poor suggestions and assistance will be considered an invaluable 


fact 

Any 8 developments of interest will be communicated. 

* remain, with assurance of highest and most respectful 
esteem 


‘Your obedient servant, 


W. SCOTT, 
Excouttve Secretary In nyo Good Road Club, Vice Freaident Na- 
tional 1 Trail Association for California, Chairman 
Division National Parks in Council of National Advisors, 
ighiwcays Association. 


National ! 


ANNOUNCEMENT CONCERNING THE MIDLAND TRAIL, YOSEMITE ROUTE. 


An event which is now a t of the -roads history of America 
was the official cerning. on 28, Ter of the Tioga Pass, or, as it 
is now known, th Midland Tall, Y Route. 

Present on this. memorable 9 —.— were? 

Hon. Stephen T. Mather, Assistant Secretary of Interior; Hon. 
FREDERICK H. GILLETT, Member of Con Lem ree Mr. Emer. 
son Hough, the well-known writer; „Gilbert 
National or Ene c Magazine; Mr. Robe 

ited States Geological Survey; Mr. Henry 
resident Museum of Natural Histo » New York ; rk: Mr. 
Seavey, — of board of control, Califo: ; Mark Dani 
ral superintendent and landscape el 
Gnitea States of America; Wilbur F. M 
ifornia; Henry Floy, consulting 
Johnstone, Esd., attorney, of Chicago; 
resident ount Whitne Power Co.; 

cramento; E. O. McCormack, 

road; Mr. Horace ut Albright, secre 


a ae 
Also the following members of the Inyo Good Road Club: 
G. P. a Si M. D., president; M. 82 Wa . vice . 
F. M. a a ing secretary ; J. B. ree . = 
Smith; U. Swallow; Frank E.; R. E. W 


L. L. . Hon. Fred Eaton, ex- mayer Lege Los An 


executive secretary of club, member Council of sein: W- G g Aot 


National Highw: Association. 
The Inyo Aster, in its — of August 12, — — * that Assist- 
ant ey, ther sent the following telegram fr: n Francisco 


“Tioga Road through Yosemite Park was formally opened by me few 
day ago. I passed over it from a end to other in 5 and 
found it in very good condition. sont yeman over part of El Camino 
Sierra, on eastern side of Sierras, which connects with Midland Trail, 
and found this road in excellent condition. Can therefore advise east- 
nd G. Trall and Tloga Road. 


FOREIGN INvAsion—Tue PERIL or INDIFFERRNCE—CALIFORNIA HIGH- 
WAYS FoR NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


[By W. G. Scott, executive secretary Inyo Good Road Club.] 


article from his pen is enjoyed by our Seer 
in regard to national defense is intensely 


The great European cataclysm of maniacal fury which seems destined 
to remodel the map of the world, should result the ado — by this 
country of a policy to increase the efficiency of —— 0 defense by 
ey 91 — — 1 — 5 hg engineering skill and military strategy. 

8 Is in process of development a “Statewide ublic 
utility 0 — 1 State highway system of California. 
It requires but brief consideration to appreciate the intimacy of the 
relation existing between it and the protection of this coast against 
forcign invasion, 


THE BASIS OF SECURITY. 

The main trunk lines 5 the road plan of this State have been estab- 
lished. A thoroughfare along the Daa coast of ea age has been 
decided upon, and another route has been selected traversing the State 
longitudinally through the i as valleys oft the interior, aperoxiuately 
board rou 


ccess. 
In accordance with such precept and to make clear the ideas intended 
to be herein conveyed, we will suppose that a hostile force has succeeded 
in landing on the coast of California, 
A NATURAL BULWARK. 

The next move would be seizure of the railroad and 3 lines. 
The defenders, forced to fall back, would establish a principal line of 
defense along the main-trunk highway in the middle interior The length 


of the State. 
We will pose the PAGET etrate inland and the defenders 
again be forced back. e Sierra Ferda Mountain straightway 
for which it seems to have been 


portation incumbrances of an advancing army. 
CRITICAL AREAS, 
would become the portals through 2 the in- 
compelled to push, should they persist in forward 
movement. These passes would immediately me “critical areas’ 
ast Pare ee value for defense, upon which the safety of a 


At — 5 5 8 of the Sierra Nevadas south of Tahoe, with 


the exception of Sonora, 8 Walker, and Tehachapi, are accessible 
only over ro and indistinct trails, known only to a few 
cowboys, "shepherds, and È and bunters. 
The of the Sierras — Mammoth, Bishop, Big 
Pine, the’ K Pass at Independen an ‘otton woot 
near Lone e should all be made 8 by trails of good 
width and 22 constructed according to approved eering prac- 
tice, after which should be prepared military maps owing all the 


sites available for defensive purposes, 
FACILITIES FOR ARMY TRANSPORTATION. 

Then, with another or third main-trunk highway of boulevard con- 
struction along the cast base of the Sierras, say, from pas to Lake 
Tahoe, connecting with the various improved trails and lateral routes 
in the Sierra defiles and — — facilities would exist for rapid 
transpo motor cars and saddle and pack 


could be made an insuperable 
barrier against allen 3 
— suggested are indorsed by high military engi- 


the county seat of Inyo Coun with the State highway system at 
3 „Is being considered y the State hway peba Geden and 
vor- 


EL CAMINO SIERRA, 


This road, to which has been, given 
3 possessed of 


Louis, Kansas City, anh 1 Lake, 8 — 1 Goldfield—one of 


the four main cross wa; and becomes a part of 
it at Big Pine, F “in. addition 4 f. erde the the only all-year route be- 
tween Ely and San Francis = y 


The construction of trails j in defiles and passes Is s 
portant than improvement of main highway, and should receive the co- 
operative support of the Departments of War, Interior, and Forestry, 
in addition to that of the State and county, and oon Se movement to 
that effect is contemplated by the Inyo Good Road C 


“ily. PERIL OF INDIFFERENCE. 


carcely less im- 


0 of sites for 


15 the 
g paparan a “hostile force and a 


through of the 8 N of Gatense. Would it not be well 
to have roads and trails and the Sierra Nevadas all in a state. of 


pre} ess? 
t world happenin t the peril of indifference in - 
thing that E pertains to BA efense. = * 


Tun PERIL OF INDIFFERENCE—ITs EXISTENCE 1s BEING RECOGNIZED. 
POLICY OP BETTER COAST DEFENSE is RECEIVING ABLE SUPPORT. 


[By W. G. Scott.] 


[The following plemen to an article entitled “Foreign 
invasion,” that appeared in the ptember issue of magazine, 
in which general 


lusion was made to the relation between the State 
1 
of im soving ti the Sierra Passes, for the combined purposes of nations: 
security sae investment for immediate return. Since the 
ch Scott it is noted as confirmatory 
— is views that an able cor 1 disquisition somewhat similar 
in tenor, by the talented writer, ur I. t, entitled “The 
battle of the Pacifc, appeared ln. November * Bonset” perusal of 
which is commended er corroboration of „Scott's position is 
shown by patriotism displayed by Cong: n AUGUSTUS 
P. GARDNER, of Massachusetts, in his effort to induce the Govern- 
ment to avert possible danger—and the further fact that within the 
oo month, aa York Oss —.— pea orga moa me . . 
League, or purpose of formulating a policy for stronger 
5 . Note.] e 
During 
occasions ati 


ear the Inyo Good Road Club has on divers 
increased coast protection. 


onal: 
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It is strikingly noticeable that such action is now being 


fied by 

the trend of world even that 3 prominent authorities on 

national affairs as THOMas R. MARSHALL, Vice President of the United 

States, and ex- PAD ge pgp Theodore Roosevelt are publicly declaring 

ee identical in general purport with those expressed by the 
ub. 

The former y a late interview in Chicago unequivocally stated the 
p need of better proterao for our coast. 

The latier, who combines in rare degree the qualities of milita 
strategist and stateaman, in a recent speech at neeton, N. J., ur 
the necessity of general Improvement of coast defense, and announced 
a policy positively startling in similarity to that already advocated by 
the good-read organization mentioned. 

This improved seten of coast defense, more particularly in this 
State, sbould not confined to the shore area, but ep igen include 
inland plans, so as to provide one.or more additional lines of defense 
in case an invading force effevted a landing. 

While the military value of mountain 18 is commonly understood, 
it may not be amiss to call attention the conclusive proof thereo! 
afforded by the present European war, where in the Carpathian Moun- 
s anne e attempts by a superior force to gain possession of passes 


tated modification of an entire campaign 
Taking the coast of California for direct illustration: 4 5 has 
reared the interior a great bulwark that parallels the seaboard 


natural depressions, por of which present 9 ——— Able aidicalty to 


In fact, each pass “is now traversed by a road which — 5 requires 
improvement and in some places reconstruction to make what the situ- 
ation requires—a motor-truck thoroughfare. 

These natural crossings of the Sierras are the passes of Tehachapi, 
Walker, Tioga, Sonora, ckee, and Beckworth. 

Each should be traversed by a highway adapted to motor-truck trans- 
portation, and such eventually will probably be the result. 

Tebachapi already has an excellent road, except a in a f 
the percentage of grade might oe moderated, with — 2 to 
Mane and tification to motorists. 

Walker deserves to be improved and made more available for auto- 
mobile travel because of its attractiveness as a touring route. 

There is one pass, however, where exists imperative need of a high- 
way yon He to motor cars, and its immediate demand is more urgent 
than that of any other. 

Tne’ reek Fe th oughfare 

e pro 0 or. 
be vigorously supported by all motorists because of 
scenery, which includes that of the famed Yosemite. 

It should have the active and substantial assistance of the Federal 
Government, because it would connect El Camino Sierra, the main trunk 
highway of Trans-Sierra California with the State hi way of the 
San Joaquin, passing through the Yosemite National Par 

The value of such road m a motor-touring viewpoint and from a 
military strategic estimate to both State and Nation 1 incalculable. 

It would afford direct connection with the Midland Trail and make 
that route the shortest transcontinental highway between New York 
and San Francisco. 

The Inyo Good Road Club has — some time = the creation of a 
motor rood through Tinga pawe purely a local erganizatio: 

it considered the tank not smiet within Eg ts Jurisdiction. 
The motor-touring interests o 5 however —as 
well as of all Callfornia—will be so 3 benefited iy such high- 
+ way, that the club feels impelled to arouse the operant of all con- 


cerned. 
wrt has been pledged vigorous cooperation by the Sierra Club, the 
Woman's Paciie Coast Good Roads Association, the Automobile er 
of Southern Caiifornia, and the Modesto Chamber of Commerce, and is 
Dow ene engaged in consideration of the matter with representatives of the 


cone dap of 1 Pacific Canalis into such world prominence by the 

letion of the Panama 227... Poche ir bron 3 

ous conflict between — „000,000 of swarth-faced ori- 
entals and the American Boop! 

Whether this conflict be — for commercial 
industrial, financial, and 3 achievement 
mining factor, or whether it be a struggle of armed vi 
* — sor Ie: ae coger geo of murderous 


through this part of the Sierras should 
the transcendental 


„ in which 
rove the — 
ence, —_ 
frenzy like that 

ess for war— 


would hian suc nul a0 reason for deference as would tend to deter 
and in all probabi avert a war, compared with AAE the destruc- 


tion and human e now devastating 3 would appear like 
the ane oe 


The Golden State owes it to itself to have 
the principal of the Sierra Nevadas, not 
ing stranger 
dividend grea ed. 

Add to Ethie the military strategic considerations and you have two 
irrefutable reasons why each Sierra P po should have a motor-truck 
1 for the benefit of the State and for the safety of the 

ation. 


AN IMPORTANT LETTER OF Born NATIONAL AND STATB INTEREST. 
9 . letter is a part of recent proceedings of the raze Sood Good 
g ref Club = 5 nk =P rint it See of its direct 
relation to e tourin terests o sg yr opens 
sub tec and we eileva it will receiye the attention 898 
Editor. 


1 fre Ronmur H. NOBLE, 
nitea States Army, Ofiser mek ge ge of — Affairs, 


San Francisco, Ss 
Dear Sin: The Pacific . 3 its paired natural reseur: 
3 acknowledged to be the treasure repository of "the ‘Ontted 
es. 


one to gratify the tour- 
that will return each year a 


As partial justification for this strong statement, American tourists 

= $400,000,000 each year visiting for pleasure the scenic attractions 
Europe, which, compared with those of the Pacific coast, are less 

in extent and admittedly Inferior. 

The secret of this Hes tn the development, accessibility, promotion of 
—— ease and comfort, and the additional prolitic charms devised 

y art, science, and wealth, all of which have resulted in a com- 
mercialization so vast that in Switzerland alone tt forms the larger part 
of pafosni revenue. 

By the judicious application of of capital, intelligence, and energy similar 
ts are possibie California. 

Of all the assets of the Golden State none have greater value than the 
8 passes in the Sierra Nevada Range, at present neglected and 
overlooked. 

Such value, however, is incidental to the main theme of this letter. 

The completion of the Panama Canal exposes the Pacific coast to the 
intrigues and ambitions for commercial supremacy, at whatever cost, of 
shrewd and scheming nations of the Orient, secretly encouraged, per- 
chance, by other powers. 

This condition su, the vital question of coast defense in case of 
3 invasion by a foreign foe. 

Granted that years have been devoted to preparation for this emer- 
gency, the — — of add to the efficiency of defense still rema’ 
t the mountain passes of the Sierras are 


It is in this . — 
9 for 

in form best adapted to convey meaning, 
e merely for purpose of illustra- 


resent this s 
indulge in 2 
tion . not for dise 
volt — — that you * them to pass unchallenged for the pur- 
. 
Suppose a a foe should suddenly strike and effect a landing 
on the coast of California saa gain a toothol d. 
The coast highway and railway lines would be seized and utilized. 
Suppose the defending force mid then reestablish its base in the 
great valleys Sane: the central trunk highway and railway systems, 
and the invaders should follow by an advance into the interior, and 
8 the defenders should again be forced back. 

e next logical main line for defense and necessarily more stubborn 
resistance, we will assume, would established along the east base 
of the Sterra Nevadas. 

The precipitious east Sierras without foothills and with a State 
highway along the foot of the slope would be features of inestimable 


ue. 
Should the 2 advance eastward they would be opposed by the 


tic barrier of the Sier and the movement of large bodies of 
oops in regular formation with extended front and all the necessary 
impedimenta of an advancing arm ed by 


would be effectually 
ed ts. 


— would at 1 — og the gongs pa 

ese passes come areas, with topographic condi- 
tions admirably comes | for defense. 

The invading army would be compelled to abandon advance with an 
expanded front formation and would be forced into a contracted column 
in order to thread the py bari defiles. 

The defenders presumably carefully selected positions adapted 


to the a eo could ee stop the invaders’ advance. 
A few thousand men could check an advancing column very many 
times ter in number—and cy would result in its certain 


annihilation, 

The State highway in condition of a boulevard would be adapted to 
d N las 2 — so that 5.000 automobiles 

commandeered for th of" 25.000 me of great national crisis could 

rush a reinforcement of men pot one pass to another a hundred 

miles away between sun and 


The Sterra Nevadas are a ä The passes are the portals 
that admit to the Interior of the ublic. 
Ot several such natural papa ose which seem first entitled to 
. are 3 passes in the Sierras between the Truckee Sum- 
an cha; 
The the Sonora, the Mammoth, the Kearsarge, the Walker, 
and sev others. 


The ones specified be of 1 importance. 
Some of these rs aed le ko 


neglected and difficult to 
traverse owing to 2 and ‘broken trails. 

The principal knowledge of them seems confined to a few local resi- 
dents ot adjacent locaties a superficial acquaintance gained by adven- 
tarona „ and a few — touris! 1 bere and there 

portions that have been incl in the commendable 
* work Lol he United States Geological Survey. 

The adage, that is old but of force, says “In time of 

peace 3 for war.“ 


It is based upon prudence, wisdom, and unanswerab 
Where na hae done So" mueh,’ why not further perfect 
in the interest of setopan safet 


the work 


approved engineering methods, 
purpose—that of attract! 
recreation grounds, while cane of attempted invasion Leki would 
exist a condition of instant preparedness, which in itself is generally 
equivalent to victory. 

Much of the area now comprised in the territory is included in 
national parks or forest reserves, and private ownership would are 
bai t obstacle, If any. 
the surveys could be conducted by the Army, possibly 
expense of trail construction could be shared by the Interior er 
ment or Forestry Bureau and the State and perhaps the county. 

This would afford the Government data and plans that would be a 
vital element of national strength; it would arouse to g interaet 
that would divert y to the enrichment of this State, and 
it would provide in addition a frit und for militia forcrs that 


gro 
would make an adept reserve army skilled in all the varieties «f mcun- 
tain campaigning invaluable in case of national emergency. 
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You will pardon our temerity for venturing to discuss a topic so 
technical in character, but the importance of the subject from a touring 
as well as military standpoint prompts this somewhat lengthy effusion, 

We will conclude of adding that there is substantial reason to be- 

e 


lieve the sentiments here expressed are approved by a la and in- 
fluential affiliation of good-road and commercial organizations with 
which we have the honor to be associated, and which sets forth as one 
of its objects the encouragement of touring, and we are sure the in- 
crease of national security would arouse enthusiastic and intense 
patriotic approval. 
If these maps exist, then the work of physical development and im- 
provement only remains to be performed. 
If the maps do not exist, then the precy. here outlined is waiting. 
We have the bonor to remain, with cordial and sincere respect, 
Ixyo Goop Roap Cen, 2 
W. G. Scorr, Executive Scerctary. 
EL Cawrxo Sixena—Tux Tuinp TRUNK Hiotway ron CALIFORNIA AND 
ITS IMPORTANCE TO STATE AND NATION—Tue Best GUARANTY OF 
PEACE IS PREPAREDNESS AGAINST WAR. 


8 G. Scott, executive secretary, Inyo Good Roads Club, chairman 
vision of National Parks, member Council of National Advisors, 
National Highways Assoclation.] 


3 before the convention of the Women's Pacific Coast 
Good ds Association in the Oregon Building at Panama-lactfic 
International Exposition, May 7, 1915.] 

On every side we are reminded that this is an era of good roads. 

The first successful trip of the modern motor vehicle marked the be- 
ginning of this desirable opro which means so much to State and Na- 
tion and with which we old so prominently identifed the intelli- 
gence and the influence of the association under whose auspices we 
are here assembled. — 

Motor cars haye become so numerous in California and so diversified 
in character and application as to attract Nation-wide attention, and 
the system of highways now under construction is commensurate, both 
as 5 quality and extent, with the State's conspicuousness in the motor 
world. 

Briefly expressed, California's highway system as provided by the 

_ highway act consists of two main trunk lines extending the length of 
the State from Oregon to Mexico. 

One along the coast, the other approximately rallel, east of the 
coast range, traversing the length of the great valleys in the interlor. 

With these two trunk lines the county seats of outlying counties 
are to be connected by lateral or branch highways which enter into 
and become a part of the general system. 

Thix plan for all that part of the State lying west of the summit 
of the Sierra Nevada Mountains seems adequate—but conditions are 
very (dissimilar in that portion lying east of the Sierra Nevadas, which 
is a large and omportant part of the State, sometimes designated as 
Trans Sierra California,” consisting principally of Modoc, Lassen, 
and Plumas Counties in the north, and Alpine, Mono, and Inyo Coun- 
ties in the eastern center; all bounded by Nevada on the east. 

There are many Californians in the great valleys and long the coast 
who are prone either to regard the crest line of the Sierras as the 
eastern limit of the State, or to underestimate the importance of that 
yast territory lying east of the Sierra Nevadas, yet inside the boundary 
of California. . : 

To afford a slight idea of the extent of territory in the six counties 
named we will select a single county, Inyo, with an area of 0,019 
square miles, within which you could put the whole State of Massa- 
chusetts and still have enough left for a fair-slzed county. 

Inyo and Mono County next on the north combined, have an arca 
of 15,049 square miles. 

While battle-torn Belgium—that pivotal center of Europe's destiny ; 
that once prosperous but now devastated kingdom, with more than 
6,000,000 inhabitants and 2,900 miles of —has an area of only 
11.400 square miles. A 

The county seats of these five large and important Trans-Slerra 
counties can not be connected directly with the main trunk line of 
the valley because of the 19 8 barrier of the Slerra Nevada Range, 
from 12,000 to 14,000 feet in height, which intervenes. 

The Pit and Beckworth Passes in the north are the most feasible 
routes for laterals to connect with the valley trunk line, the county 
seats of Modoc, Lassen, and Plumas Counties, while the Sonora and 
Tio: Passes farther south afford connection for the county seats of 
Alpine, Mono, and Inyo Counties. 

ut there are other very important physical conditions. which must 
be taken into the consideration of highway connection for Trans- 
Sierra California. 


With the assistance of Los N and Kern Counties on the south, 
and the further aid of convict labor where necessary, it is assured that 
in the near future the road known_as “El Camino Sierra” will be a 
boulevard the entire distance from Los Angeles to Lake Tahoe. 

This, to be a world-famous highway, should be continued north from 
Tahoe through Truckee, Sicrravilfe, Quincy, Susanville, and Alturas 
toward Lakeview, Oreg. 


This would make a third main trunk line cast of the Sierras, afford- 
ing much-needed opportunity for communication between adjacent 
counties and, by laterals through the passes named, connection with 
the main trunk valley system. 

In addition it would 1 1 5 direct access from the east to the pro- 

Mount Shasta and Mount Lassen—the live 


tourists, annually an amount greater than its total cost. 
This is not idic 


ssess a national 
value incalculable and of a significance positivel: cage 

By the term “national yalue,” reference is to a Trans-Sierra 
road as part of a more efficlent system of const defense. 

The best authorities agree that the Pacific coast is lacking in its 
preparedness for resistance in case of attempted invasion. 

There are, however, some mistaken theorists who decry adoption of 
measures for protection on the ground that it invites instead ot 
averting hostilities. 

In practice exactly the 8 is true. 

If you are moved to strike at a fly, you do so without hesitancy 
because it is defenseless. 

t you are moved to strike at a wasp, you hesitate because of its 
8 for defense, and in nearly every instance hostilities are 
averted. 

Withont waste of time or words in dissertation concerning possi- 
bilities of war, you are asked to accept without argument the follow- 
ing. statement and h thesis : 

he operation of the Panama Canal is likely to result in a struggle 
for the commercial n the Pacific, out of which may grow 
undreamed of complications involving preservation of the rights and 
honor of the United States. 

The entire Vacitic coast, and California in particular, would be deeply 
concerned, g 

It is. axiomatic that all things are possible in war. 

We will ary that attempt is made by a foreign foe to invade 
California and that a successful landing is effected. 

3 to occur would be the seizure of all coast railroad lines and 
ways. 

the defenders would naturally establish a base in the great valleys 
along the rail and wagon roads. 

Next would be an advance movement by the invaders, 

We will suppose—all things being ble in war, as before stated— 
that the defenders are again forced back. 

The next base for defensive operations greatly increased in strenu- 
8 and determination would be the main trunk highway east of the 

jerras. 

Farther advance by the invaders would require entire change of 


ans. 
. The titanic ramparts of the Sierra Nevada Range would effectually 
block the forward movement of a great armed force with extended 


front formation and all the impedimenta of transportation incident- 


to an advancing army. 

Attention would be at once directed to the passes as the natural 
points of least resistance, 

These passes would at once become, in military parlance, “ critical 
areas,” 

To make headway through the defiles the advancing army would 
be comp into a column formation with abbreviated front. 

The defenders, with choice of location for intrenchment and forti- 
fication and with thorough knowledge of topographic and other con- 
ditions, would have infinite advantage. 

A comparatively small force properly disposed with adequate rear 
support would ordinarily able to repulse if not annihilate the 
advance of an army of greatly superior numbers. 

With a motor-truck boulevard along the base of the mountains and, 
say, 5,000 automobiles command for the purpose, the defenders 
could rush an army of 20,000 men from one pass to another 100 
miles away, between sun and sun. 

Defensive transportation facilities would be of most effective char- 
acter, while the invaders would have to rely upon means of transport 
of minimum efficiency. 

The operations of opposing armies in the passes of the Carpathians 
in the present war in Europe are a practical demonstration, 

On more than one occasion a comparatively small resistant force has 
compelled a much larger army to fall back and change plan of cam- 
paign. 

The Sierra Nevadas are a great Uadlum of infinite extent and 
power waiting to be utilized for national security, 

And to slightly digress, a most appropriate and valuable field prac- 
tice for State troops would be an occasional campaign of mountaincer- 
ing, Including experience in all the exigencies of mountain transporta- 
tion and subsistence and handling of armament in all the various 
features of maneuver, embracing elaborate military surveys of the 
passes and adjacent territory, with location of sites adapted to camp, 
signal, intrenchment, fortification, aviation, and other purposes, all to 
be mapped and preserved in the military archives for emergency ref- 

rence, 

i The extraordinary possibilities of a national character indicated, 
added to the impressive array of local and State benefits, are an indis- 
utable reason why the Sierras and that portion of the State which lies 
yond should receive consideration, and why the additional bond issue 
of $15,000,000 proposed for the completion of the State's highway sys- 
tem should be strongly supported by the people of California, 

The situation suggests: 

That there be a motor-truck highway through cach important Sierra 
Lad Tejon Pit, Beckworth, Truckee, Sonora, Tioga, Walker, Tehachapi, 
and Tejon. 

That there be a main trunk . Seay the best route and grade 
through trans-Sierra California from Angeles to Oregon, inter- 
secting county seats of the eastern counties and connecting with all 
the mountain-pass highways alluded to, 
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With this aceomplished, there would be made accessible an extensive 
area of the State hitherto neglected, where enormous and prolific re- 
sources pertaining to agriculture and to mining promise rich reward 
for exploitation and development. 

Astonishing as would be the local benefits, scarcely less surprising 
would be the contribution to State growth and p rity, and however 
rove there must be added the perpetual aug- 

riad of tourists attracted by the mag- 
nificence of Shasta standing at the Northland gate, the grim and weird 
ve 


; beau- 

hoe, that inland sea of liquid emerald whereon are mirrored 

the clouds of day and the stars of night; Mono, the Dead Sea of the 

est, where the very desolation lends entrancement to the scene; 

Yosemite, that masterpiece of creation; the ayo Glaciers and Mount 

Whitney, nearest to the sky—the monarch of 
the first in all of Calif to. 


receiv 
regal sun and the last each night to receive his . 
And countless other Poe Enh equal if not 2 charm, which 


An Explanation of the Rural-Credit Law which was Framed 
by the Joint Committee on Rural Credits and Introduced 
into the House by Mr. Moss of Indiana. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. MOSS, 


OF INDIANA, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 5, 1916. 


Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, under permission of the 
House to extend my remarks on the subject of rural credits I 
beg to submit the following statement in explanation of the 
rural-credits bill, commonly known as the Moss-Hollis bill: 

The passage of the rural-credits bill will make this Congress 
an historic body. I had rather have my name recorded in 
favor of this measure than in support of any other legislative 
proposal to aid agriculture since the passage of the homestead 
laws. There has been a national campaign of agitation, and 
I am glad to say also of education on the subject of rural 
credits. It has been the common purpose of those supporting 
this propaganda to secure better credit facilities for American 
farmers—credit in more ample volume, at lower interest rates, 
and upon better terms of repayment. It is not necessary to dis- 
cuss the genesis of this great movement in this country. Hap- 
pily, that lies behind us; and I shall relegate to the historian 
the duty of writing history. I have what I trust is a pardon- 
able pride in my connection with this movement from its earliest 
inception to the last work of the conference committee. But it 
is more important now to encourage farmers to enter the new 
system promptly and confidently than it is to seek personal 
recognition or partisan advantage for its enactment. We have 
now before us the exact terms of the statute, and it is our 
duty to interpret its provisions and to encourage our farmer 
constituents to enter the system and to share in its benefits. I 
shali not attempt to answer the criticisms which have been 
offered against the law. The actual operation of the law itself 
will confound its critics more effectually than did the Federal 
reserve law. The Republican Party has been rash enough to 
denominate it an ineffectual rural-credit law. The great ma- 
jority of Republican Members in both Houses of Congress who 
so earnestly, faithfully, and patriotically supported this bill 
during its preparation and on its final passage, will secure a 
complete vindication from this charge in their national party 
platform the day that farm-loan associations are organized in 
their respective congressional districts and their farmer con- 
stituents become shareholders in what is destined to become 
the largest and most successful banking institution in the world. 

METHODS OF ORGANIZATION, 


Land banks may be organized either under joint stock or co- 
operative methods. This bill gives preference to the cooperative 
method and seeks to popularize cooperative business association 
among American farmers. It very properly, however, recog- 
nizes both methods and permits the purposes of the law to be 
realized under either class of agencies. No bank or association 
can be organized under the law which is not wholly dedicated 
to the service of farm borrowers, and no agent can charge a 
greater profit than 1 per cent annually on the unpaid principal 
of the debt. The only possible rivalry between cooperative and 
joint-stock banks is that noble contention of which best can 
work and best can serve in lowering interest rates to farm bor- 
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rowers and in ameliorating the onerous conditions which debt 
has imposed on them. In this liberality we have followed the 
example of every other country in the world where rural credits 
have been successfully organized, and there is no room for pru- 
dent apprehension that we have erred by so doing. 

IMPORTANCE OF LOW-INTEREST RATES. 

I have in this foreword mentioned the purposes and the plans 
of this bill. Before passing to a discussion of its terms, I wish 
to add a word as to the importance of lower interest rates. 
Personally, I attach great importance to a reduction in the in- 
terest rates which American farmers are compelled under pres- 
ent conditions to pay. Mr. Taft, while President of the United 
States, issued a statement to the effect that the farmers of the 
Nation owed a mortgage debt of $6,330,000,000, upon which they 
are paying an annual rate of interest, including commissions 
and renewal fees, of 84 per cent. If this estimate was correct, 
there is an annual charge resting upon American agriculture 
from this one source alone of more than 8530,000, 000. This esti- 
mate must rest entirely upon the eminent authority of a Presi- 
dent of the United States. Other men have made different 
estimates. ‘There are absolutely no satisfactory and reliable offi- 
cial records which purport to give the entire mortgage indebt- 
ness of the farmers of our Nation. Neither can the average 
rate of interest be determined with absolute certainty. ö 

The rates under present conditions vary widely and are 
highest in those sections where agriculture is most poorly 
developed. When financial operations are left wholly to private 
contract, capital has always taken undue advantage of urgent 
necessity. This is the situation among farmers in many if not 
all sections of the United States to-day. By wey of compari- 
son, I may say that the city of Terre Haute, which is situated 
in my district, recently borrowed $300,000 for a long period of 
years at 4% per cent interest, and it is hot to be expected 
that farmers who own improved farms will be satisfied to con- 
tinue indefinitely to pay rates for money which are much 
higher than that which this organized community is now pay- 
ing for public purposes. And I wish now to predict that under 
this new law farmers will be able to borrow money at a lower 
rate, including amortizement and cost of administration, than 
they are now compelled to pay for interest alone. Thus the new 
generation of farmers under the beneficent provision: of this 


rural-eredits law will b enabled to purchase and improve farms 


in large part with borrowed capital, and to repay the debt 
entirely at a lower annual rate than the farmers of the country 
now are paying for carrying charges hlone and which includes 
no reduction whetsoever in the principal sum. I shall illus- 
trate this statement by certain tables giving the annual install- 
ments which will be required under the new plan of loaning 
money as proposed by this law. A comparison of these pay- 
ments with those required under.existing contracts and condi- 
tions will prove conclusively that we are enacting a new home- 
stead law. The homestead law of Lincoln’s day gave title to 
wild and unimproved public lands upon a small payment and 
a term of faithful residence on the proposed homestead entry. 
This new law will enable the man who goes in debt to pur- 
chase a tract of agricultural land or to improve a tract he al- 
ready owns, to pay off his debt within a moderate term of 
years, out of the saving in interest payments which he is re- 
quired to make under his present conditions. This is in effect 
making a present of the principal sum to every borrower who 
is so fortunate as to become a shareholder in our proposed 
farm-loan associations. 
HOW LOANS ARE MADE UNDER THIS LAW. 

There are two distinct processes in the making of every mort- 
gage loan. The first is to seeure loanable funds, and the second 
the negotiation of loans with individual borrowers. Under our 
bill we have created a particular type of institution to perform 
each of these functions. We divide the United States into 12 
land-bank districts. In each of these districts a bank having 
the power to issue and sell farm-loan bonds is created. The 
chief purpose of this bank is to secure the money to loan to 
farmers in that particular district. These banks will really 
borrow money from the public in order to reloan it to the farm- 
ers. They are given the power to sell their bonds to every- 
body, but they are permitted to loan only to farmers who are 
shareholders in the system. This is a very well-known principle 
in all rural-credit legislation; that is, that everybody may con- 
tribute money to the system, but only its own members may 
borrow money from the system. In order to facilitate the mak- 
ing of individual loans, the bill creates local institutions, known 
as farm-loan associations. These associations can be organized 
by 10 or more farmers who desire to secure mortgage loans from 
the land bank. The first duty, therefore, of farmers is to 
organize one of these local associations, because the land bank 
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can loan money only through an association. The purpose of 
the association is to solicit loans, pass upon the character of the 
borrower, and give a first estimate of the value of the lands pro- 
posed for security. Assuming that a land bank has been or- 
ganized in your land-bank district, and a loan association has 
been organized in your neighborhood, the method of securing a 
loan will be as follows: The borrower would make an appli- 
cation to the association for membership and for a loan. 

The directors of the association would first vote upon his 
application for membership, just as a lodge votes to admit or to 
reject candidates for initiation. If this application for mem- 
bership be accepted, then a loan committee of three members of 
the association would appraise or place an estimate upon the 
value of the land offered for security, and would make a writ- 
ten report to the association. The secretary-treasurer of the 
association would forward the application for the loan and the 
report of the loan committee, together with the description of 
the land and an abstract of title, to the land bank. The land 
bank would thereupon send another appraiser, representing the 
bank, to estimate the value of the land. If this report be 
favorable, then the bank would lend the applicant not exceeding 
50 per cent of the value of his land and 20 per cent of the 
insurable value of his buildings for a period not less than 5 
nor more than 40 years. The borrower would send his mort- 
gage through his association to the land bank, and the land 
bank would send the money to the borrower through the secre- 
tary-treasurer of the association. The borrower would make all 
of his subsequent payments, both of interest and principal, to 
the secretary-treasurer of his local association. Thus the bor- 
rower will deal entirely with his local association, whose mem- 
bership is composed of his own neighbors and whose location is 
in his own immediate locality. The borrower deterniines the 
period for whieh the loan is granted, The rate of interest, how- 
ever, is determined by the farm-lean board. 

HOW THE BATE OF INTEREST IS FIXED. 

The land bank has the power to borrow money through the 
sale of its bonds. These bonds are issued free from taxation 
and are as well secured as United States Government bonds. 
We believe that they will sell readily under existing condi- 
tions at a 4 per cent interest rate. Every effort has been made 
to make these bonds an attractive investment, so that they 


will command a very large sale at low rates of interest, and 


the success or failure of the system will depend upon our 
success or failure in securing this result. In order, however, 
a T Nort EEE 4 E ve aed ces GR Ls 
have compelled the land bank to lean to borrowers at a rate 
not exceeding 1 per cent of that carried in their latest issue 
of bonds; and we have even gone further and have given the 
farm-loan board the power to reduce this margin below 1 per 
‘cent if an economical administration of the system will per- 
mit such a reduction. Thus every effort has been made to 
‘enable land banks to borrow money at the lowest possible rate 
and then to compel these banks to loan money to farm bor- 
rowers at a rate only slightly above the rate which the bank 
itself is compelled to pay. We have here a simple system which 
any farmer can understand and through which most farmers 
can borrow money without leaving their own neighborhood and 
can conduct their negotiations with officers of the association 
who are their neighbors. 

wur SOME FARMERS ARE NOT PERMITTED TO BOKROW 

COOPERATIVE LAND BANKS. 

I have said that most farmers can borrow money through this 
system, and it is important to point out the exceptions and to state 
why these exceptions are made. Speculation is a prevalent vice 
in the United States, and in no field of enterprise is speculation 
more harmful than in the purchase of the agricultural lands of 
our Nation. It ought to be made possible for any American citizen 
who desires to live on a farm and engage in its cultivation to 
acquire title and ownership to the land he cultivates. Next to 
acquiring the ownership of land it is important that every man 
who owns a tract of land should be able to improve it, to stock it, 
and to purchase tools, implements, and fertilizers, so as to con- 
duct his farm operations in the most economical manner and to se- 
eure the largest possible yields from his fields under cultivation. 
These results are not only necessary in order to make farming 
profitable, but they are absolutely vital to the existence of the 
Nation, to the permanence of our food supply, and to the maxi- 
mum production of national wealth. These results can not be 


FROM THE 


except to resident farmers and to accomplish some one 
purposes. We seek to help the actual resident farmer 
acquire a reasonable tract of land and to improve iť fo 
cultural purposes, and we refuse to permit a dollar to 


rowed under the system by any other man or for any other pur- 
pose. We seek to encourage better productive farm operations 
and discourage all speculation having for its purpose the acqui- 
sition of title to agricultural lands by those who do not propose 
to engage in their cultivation and in their improvement for 
agricultural purposes. 

In order to carry out these express purposes of the bill loans 
are made only to members of farm-loan associations, and no 
person can secure membership in an association unless he is at 
the time or shortly to become engaged in the cultivation of the 
farm to be mortgaged and who states in his application that 
the money when loaned is to be used either to acquire the 
ownership of agricultural land or to improve it for agricultural 
purposes. I have purposely omitted mention of loans made for 
these purposes through agents. There is an exception made, 
whereby any farmer may mortgage his land to secure money to 
pay off his debts which he actually owes at the time this law 
goes into effect. This is only a temporary provision, and can 
only affect farmers who are in debt at the time that the law is 
enacted. 

HOW PREFERENCE IS EXTENDED TO COOPERATIVE BANKS AND ASSOCIATIONS, 


The greatest difficulty in founding any cooperative business 
enferprise is to secure the initial capital, and this difficulty is 
emphasized in this situation by reason of the fact that all the 
shareholders are borrowers. We are organizing a corporation 
in which every stockholder seeks to secure a loan and does not 
care to advance capital, even temporarily, to found or organize a 
corporation. To solve this difficulty we require the United 
States Government to advance $750,000 to each one of the 12 
banks, making a total of $9,000,000 advanced to the entire sys- 
tem in the United Stutes. And while this money is ultimately 
to be repaid to the Government, no interest or dividends are 
paid for the use of it. We thus found the system with a nice 
cash capital, and yet we do not impose any burden of interest 
or dividend charges. 

This $750,000 is a revolving fund to be loaned to the farmer 
and is not intended to form any part of the permanent capital 
of the land bank. In order that the land bank may become a 
truly cooperative institution, it is necessary that shares of stock 
shall be owned and controlled by those who take out loans in 
the system, Moreover, it is further necessary, in order to perfect 
an ideal cooperative organization, that this stock shall be held 
in proportion to the loans which each stockholder may have; 
that if one man borrows a thousand dollars and his neighbor 
borrows $2,000, the latter should hold twice as much stock as 
the former. In this way the profits and the losses of the system 
will be divided ratably according to the volume of business 
transacted by the bank. This is the very essence of coopera- 
tion. Every business draws its profit from the volume of its 
transactions, and if every customer is to secure his rightful pro- 
portion of the earnings of the system, the net earnings must 
be distributed to every customer in proportion that his individual 
business bears to the whole volume of business transacted. It 
follows, too, that no dividends should be paid to any person who 
did not help to create the earnings of the system by increasing 
the volume of its business. The stock ownership of this system 
is founded on these fundamental principles of cooperation. 


HOW STOCK IS ISSUED. AND DIVIDENDS PAID TO SHAREHOLDERS, 


Every borrower when he makes an application for his loan 
agrees to subscribe to the stock of the local association to the 
amount of 5 per cent of his loan. The local association when it 
forwards its member's application for the loan to the land bank 
also agrees to subscribe a like amount to the stock of the land 
bank. When the loan is granted, the land bank retains out cf 
the face of the loan the amount of the stock subscription. Thus 
if Mr. Jones makes an application for a loan of $1,020, the 
transaction which results is as follows: Mr. Jones executes his 
mortgage for $1,000 and the local association forwards it to the 
land bank; the land bank issues to the local association $50 in 
par value of stock in the land bank and transmits $950 in cur- 
rent funds. The local association likewise issues to Mr. Jones 
$50 of stock in the association and turns over to him the $950 
received from the land bank, 

The association must pay to Jones dividends on $50 stock 
issued to him and in turn receives dividends on $50 of stock 
which it holds in the land bank. The land bank has issued 
bonds to the amount of $1,000 which it has sold to the public. 
It pays interest to its bondholders on this amount and receives 
interest from Mr. Jones on the face of his mortgage, which is 
$1,000. The land bank also has $50 in cash which it deducted 
from the face of the loan to pay for the stock issued to the 
local association when it received Jones's application. This 
sum of $50 is invested, and its income helps to pay the dividends 
on the corresponding shares of stock. When Mr. Jones's debt 
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is paid in full the land bank cancels the stock of $50 held by 
the association, paying the association its par value; likewise 
the association cancels its stock issued to Mr. Jones and pays 
him the $50 par value. Mr. Jones is no longer a borrower in the 
system; he is no longer a stockholder. He does not now help to 
create any business for the system and he is not entitled to 
share longer in its dividend distributions. I trust this illustra- 
tion will make it perfectly plain that this system is purely mutual 
nnd cooperative; that it is owned solely by the borrowers; and 
that every cent of its earnings which are distributed as dividends 
are paid directly to the borrowers in proportion that their loans 
bear to the whole volume of loans granted by the land bank. 

How THE BORROWERS OWN AND CONTROL THE LAND BANKS AND THE 

FPARM-LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 

The directors of the local associations are elected by the mem- 
bers of that association; the majority of the directors of the 
land bank in turn are chosen by the directors of the local asso- 
ciations; thus the control of the land bank as well as of the 
association is vested absolutely in the borrowers. The borrow- 
ers both own and control the entire system, receive every cent 
of its surplus earnings in the way of dividends, and thus actually 
secure their loans at actual cost, or, to put it in other words, the 
borrowers will pay the same rate for money that the bank pays 
to its bondholders plus only the actual cost of administration, 
the actual losses sustained, and whatever sum may be set 
aside to augment the reserye fund. It is thus literally true that 
every governmental favor which is granted the system, every 
economy which can be devised in its management, and every ele- 
ment of safety which is thrown around the system are advan- 
tages extended directly to the borrowers in this system, and 
these advantages can not be absorbed by any middle man. 
HOW THE SYSTEM WILL TEND TO PROMOTE A UNIFORM INTEREST RATE. 


One of the greatest advantages which will flow from this 
system will be the tendency toward a uniformly low rate of 
interest in all States and parts of the Union, I shall not pre- 
dict that at the very beginning there will be this uniform rate. 
There can not, however, be more than one rate for each land- 
bank district. As each bank indorses the bonds issued by every 
other bank, the security behind the bonds is exactly the same 
regardless of which bank district may issue the mortgages. In 
addition to the ample reserve funds which are required to be 
held in liquid assets we have permitted the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury to make temporary deposits of public funds in these 
land banks amounting to $6,000,000 at any one time. These 
deposits will only be used to meet payments of interest or prin- 
cipal on maturing land bonds. It is inconceivable that, enjoy- 
ing so many elements of safety, the bonds of any of these Federal 
land banks will ever be in default of either interest or principal, 
and when this fact becomes fully established to the satisfaction 
of the investing public rates of interest will become stable and 
uniform in all parts and sections of the United States. 

We will thus make possible a truly national development of 
our agriculture and will drive out usury and oppression from 
every section of our country. I will repeat that the operation 
of this system will confound its critics more effectually than did 
the Federal reserve law. 

MANIFEST ADVANTAGES OF AMORTIZATION PAYMENTS. 


There remains only an explanation to be made of that method 
of payment known as amortization. The term “ amortization” 
means a method of paying a debt by creating a sinking fund 
which will extinguish both principal and interest at the close 
of an agreed period. Under this plan the annual payments are 
all of the same amount and the last payment discharges the 
debt in full. We have familiar examples of this principle in the 
endowment life-insurance policy or a certificate in a building and 
loan association, 

It is founded on the fact that the regular payment is larger 
than the interest charges on the principal borrowed, so that 
eyery payment discharges a part of the debt. To one who is 
not familiar with the advantages of this plan, it is surprising 
how fast small savings grow when faithfully extended over a 
long period of years. For example, if a man were to borrow 
$1,000 at 5 per cent interest, the annual interest charge will 
be $50. If the borrower pays only $50 per year, he can never 
discharge his obligation; he will always owe the full sum of 
$1,000. But under the amortization plan as proposed in this 
bill, if he will pay $60 per year, which is only $10 more than 
the annual interest charge, he will pay his debt in full at the 
close of 36 years. He has thus actually paid off his obligation 
of $1,000 with $360, -if you compute simple interest at the rate 
of 5 per cent. If a farmer in any State in the Union to-day 
were offered money on an unrecallable contract for 36 years 
at a rate of interest as low as 3} per cent, he would jump at 
the chance to secure the loan. This is the simple-interest rate 


which any borrower will actually receive undér this bill if 
he is enabled to borrow money at 5 per cent on the amortization 
plan and will agree to make an annual payment of $60 per year 
for 36 years. A simple computation will prove to you that this 
result is correct. Thirty-six payments of $60 each is a gross 
sum of $2,160. This sum pays both interest and principal. 
Subtracting the principal, it leaves $1,160 which has been 
paid for interest in 36 years. This is an average of $32.22 per 
year, or an average rate of 3.22 per cent, which is slightly 
less than a rate of 3} per cent. Of course, this most remark- 
able result is really accomplished by the constant reduction 
which is made in the principal and by constantly decreasing the 
annual interest charge. The rate given—that of 3.22 per cent 
represents, however, the average rate of interest paid during 
the entire period if computation be made on the original prin- 
cipal of $1,000, which is the ordinary method of borrowing 
money. 


. THE SAVING TO THE BORROWERS ILLUSTRATED IN DOLLARS AND CENTS. 


I have assumed that the banks will be able to issue bonds 
under this law at 4 per cent. This will enable them to make 
loans to farmers at a rate not exceeding 5 per cent, which will 
include administration charges. If this result be achieved, the 
aggregate saving to the farmers of the Nation will be stu- 
pendous. Prof. Thompson, of the Department of Agriculture, 
submitted a carefully prepared statement to the joint committee 
on rural credits, in which he estimates the total mortgage in- 
debtedness of the farmers of our Nation at $3,598,985,000. (See 
p. 107, pt. 3, of the hearings.) He also submitted a table show- 
ing the average rate of interest paid in every State of the Union. 
This table is found on page 101, same hearings. 

Assuming that the average rate of interest on this debt, in- 
cluding renewal and commission fees, is 7.5 per cent, the farm- 
ers are now paying annually $75 interest on every $1,000 of this 
debt without reducing the principal. If this debt were to be 
refunded under this law at 5 per cent interest and the farmers 
would continue to pay the sum of $75 per year on every $1,000 
of their debt, as they are now paying, the entire debt would be 
fully discharged in 22 years and 6 months. This would be 
equivalent to a saying of the entire principal of their debt_in 
this period of time, because their present interest payments, 
converted into a sinking fund under the lower rate of interest, 
would pay the entire debt in that period. This would mean a 
total saving of $3,598,985,000 in 22 years and 6 months, or a 
yearly saving of $159,954,888. This result is equivalent to an 
annual saving of $44.44 on every $1,000 of the entire mortgage 
debt in the Nation as compared with existing conditions. 

The mortgage debt of the farmers of Indiana is given by Prof. 
Thompson as $132,825,000 and the average rate of interest as 
being 6.2 per cent. If this debt were refunded under this law 
at 5 per cent interest and the borrowers would agree to make 
annual installment payments of $62 on each $1,000, which is the 
amount they are now paying for interest alone, the debt would 
be paid in full in 33 years and 6 months. This would mean an 
annual saving of $3,950,000 to the farmers of my State. It 
would mean an average saving of $29.88 per year for every 
$1,000 of mortgage debt. A similar computation might be made 
for every State, but I trust these two examples will clearly illus- 
trate the vast importance of this law to those who may be for- 
tunate enough to be able to refund their present indebtedness 
under its terms and conditions. 


ADVANTAGES OF BORROWING FOR A LONG TERM OF YEARS, 


I have discussed the instance where a debt of $1,000 at 5 
per cent interest may be repaid in 86 years by an annual pay- 
ment of $60. If the borrower were able to make an annual pay- 
ment of $70 per year he will discharge his debt at the close of 
25 years. In this instance, he has paid off a debt of $1,000 with 
$500. In case the borrower can pay annually, say, $80, he will 
discharge his debt in 20 yeurs. He has then paid off a debt of 
$1,000 with $600. It will be seen that this plan is best adapted 
to long-time contracts. The law will permit loans to run for at 
least 40 years. I urge borrowers to accept a reasonably long 
period of repayment. The curse of American farm-mortgage 
debt has been the pressure to repay within a short period. It 
has entailed hardships on the family. It has robbed the children 
of an education. It has prevented the taking of short vacations 
and trips of travel. It has made debt an oppressor, and has 
given a mortgage a baleful influence over the destinies of the 
family of the debtor. It is the pressure to pay within a short 
period which has created the “slavery of debt.” Yet under the 
old conditions, it was impossible to avoid these influences. No 
sinking fund could be created; no small savings could be made 
under conditions which were favorable to the debtor, This law 
abolishes these evils. It makes possible a mortgage contract 
which is unrecallable. No foreclosure can take place, except 
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for breach of conditions on part of the debtor. No renewal 
charges or commissions can be demanded. 

Every payment reduces the principal of your debt and you 
have perfect assurance that if you continue to make the annual 
installment payments that your debt will be discharged at the 
end of the contract period without any additional payment on 
your part. Any borrower can make heavier payments at any 
time and thus shorten the period of his contract. He can pay 
off his entire debt at any time he may command the money. 
The borrower thus does not lose any freedom by making a 
long-time contract; he is only insuring himself against pres- 
sure to pay out large sums and thereby reduce the income avail- 
able te educate his family and discharge his other obligations 
which he owes to himself, to his family, and to society. 


MY PERSONAL PREDICTION AS TO THE SUCCESS OF THE LAW. | 


Without in any degree seeking to disparage the valuable 
work of my colleagues, I can truly say that I have given years 
of faithful endeavor to this work and I am confident that we 
have enacted the most progressive statute on mortgage credit 
of any nation in the world. We have not sought to organize 
eleemosynary institutions or to create a chain of idealistic 
agencies to practice altruism, but we have striven to remember 
that sound credit has other bases than vast riches. We be- 
lieve that we have devised simple machinery with which to 
destroy the egoism of the investment banker and break the 
death grip of usury on the honest and industrious agricultural 
population of the United States, It is from their hard labors 
which come not only the daily bread of our Nation but the 
vast volume of wealth which is enriching our Nation beyond the 
dreams of any man of our day and generation. Rural-credit 
legislation has made Germany a nation of home owners; it has 
given them the best agriculture in the world; it has given that 
nation the greatest domestic resources of any nation; and has 
enabled that brave people to wage a world’s war against the 
greatest odds any nation has ever faced on the battle field. 
We confidently offer this law to the Nation not only as a com- 
pliance with the platform promises of the Democratie Party 
but as a measure of industrial preparedness which will 
strengthen this Nation in the great battles for the world’s 
wealth and power in a greater degree than any fleet of battle- 
ships which can be constructed in a generation. 


On the Necessity for Every Democrat Remaining at His 
Post During the Remainder of This Session of Congress. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. STEPHENS, 


OF TEXAS, 


IN tae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 5, 1916. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the country must 
and will recognize that the present session of Congress is one 
of the most important since the Civil War. The great war in 
Europe, the alarming conditions in Mexico, the changed trade 
and business relations growing out of these world calamities 
make it absolutely necessary for the President and Congress to 
be more alert in framing policies and laws to meet the existing 
and contemplated troubles than ever before. It is, therefore, 
more necessary than at any other time since I have been a 
Member of this House that Democrats should remain on guard, 
and, if necessary, forfeit their seats here to some one running 
against them at home, rather than desert the Democratic ship, 
so well commanded by Woodrow Wilson in this great storm 
period of our national history. 

Our constituents at home, I know, despise deserters and desire 
every Democrat to remain here and aid our presidential leader 
in his great endeavor to prevent war in Mexico or elsewhere if 
possible, or if war is forced upon us, to furnish all the means 
and legislation necessary to conquer the enemies of our country. 

Keeping these things in mind, I think and hope that all 
Democrats in Congress should remain here and endeavor to 
carry out the splendid policies of the Woodrow Wilson adminis- 
tration. I know by experience that it is hard to remain here 
at our post of duty while our opponents are fighting us at home 
for our seats, and by taking advantage of our absence are 
misrepresenting to our constituents our votes and records here, 
claiming that we have never done anything for them while in 
Congress. : 


To refute this false statement as to myself, I desire here and 
now to quote some of my record in Congress from the congres- 
sional records, which show that I was the author of the follow- 
ing measures that have become laws through my efforts: 

I was the author and promoter of the original bill which 
extended the national irrigation law so as to include within its 
provisions the State of Texas. This law will eventually result 
in Texas securing several millions of dollars from the reclama- 
tion fund for irrigating our arid lands. 

I have, during this session of Congress, secured the passage 
throngh the House of a bill to pension the old indigent Texas 
Rangers who served on the Texas frontier from 1859 to 1876. 
The bill has already been favorably reported by the Senate 
Pensions Committee, and I shall render every service possible 
to secure its final enactment into law. 

I have secured for our district several agricultural experiment 
stations; also several soll and geological surveys. I now have 
bills pending for several public buildings in the district, for 
1-cent postage on all drop letters, for a fish hatchery, for a 
national park on the headwaters of Red River, and another for 
an agricultural experiment station at Plainview, and shall do 
everything in my power to secure the passage and enactment 
into law of these bills during the present Congress. 

I secured the passage of the bill that provided for the 
settlement of the disputed boundary line between Texas and 
New Mexico. This law gave to Texas the undisputed title to 
more than 100,000 acres of land, the title to which was formerly 
claimed by the United States as a part of New Mexico. The 
tewns of Texline and Farwell were involved in this controversy 
and would have been lost to Texas if my bill had failed to pass 
and the contention of New Mexico and the United States had 
been sustained. 

When I came to Congress there were no Federal buildings in 
the district, but during my service here I have secured the pas- 
sage of bills providing for several. I was the first Congressman 
to secure for his district free roadside mail boxes on star routes, 
which service was the forerunner of free rural and parcel-post 
delivery. I have secured for my people more free rural delivery 
routes than any other Congressman in Texas. 

I am the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs and 
the only chairman of an appropriation committee from Texas. 
My work on this committee has borne much valuable fruit for 
my district and the whole country. 

I introduced and secured the passage of the bill providing for 
the opening of the large Indian reservations in southwestern 
Oklahoma, which opening, development, and settlement of this 
vast territory has furnished homes for hundreds of homeless 
families. Several railroads have been built through these reser- 
vations and have been extended into Texas, which has brought 
much capital and many settlers from other States to our dis- 
trict. Wichita Falls, Vernon, Quanah, Wellington, Amarillo, 
and several intermediate towns have secured the above roads 
and have been greatly benefited in population, real-estate values, 
and in many other ways. None of these railroads would have 
been built had it not been for the opening of these Indian 
reservations, 

I have also voted for and assisted te the utmost in the pas- 
sage of the following wise and beneficial Democratic laws: 

The present banking and currency system, which makes 
panics impossible. 

The Parcel Post System, which makes express company rob- 
bery no longer possible and gives the farmer a better chance. 

The antitrust laws, that regulate big business, and make it no 
longer safe for any man to laugh the law in the face, no matter 
how rich and powerful he is. 

The eight-hour day for workingmen in Government works. 

The law prohibiting certain gambling contracts in cotton fu- 
tures. 

The graduated income-tax law, which is a tax upon wealth, 
and not consumption. 

The tariff bill, which reduced the tax upon consumption. 

The election of United States Senators by a direct vote of the 


le. 

The anti-injunction bill, which regulates the granting of in- 
junctions in labor disputes. 

The bill to grant jury trials in indirect-contempt proceedings 
growing out of labor disputes, 

The above citations from my record in Congress will show 
the falsity of my opponent’s claim that I have never done any- 
thing in Congress to benefit my constituents. This false charge 
convicts its maker of either willfully misrepresenting facts, as 
shown by the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, or of inexcusable igno- 
rance of the past political history of his country. 

In any event he proves himself unworthy to be my successor 
in this House. 
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Mr. Speaker, I desire to state that I am a conservative in all 
matters of legislation and that I am not an advocate of peace 
at any price, but only when it can be had by patiently waiting 
and diplomacy as the President so far has so well accomplished. 
The country is to be congratulated in having President Wilson 
now at the helm. He is a man of conservatism and prudence 
rather than a man of fiery and warlike instincts. 

My votes at this session of Congress on the various prepared- 
ness measures coming before us show that I am in favor of 
adopting such strong military measures as the President may 
find necessary to prevent any further butchery of our soldiers or 
citizens by Mexican bandits. 

That I favor the building of merchant. marine and warships in 
the Government shipyards. I also favor the Government building 
plants and manufacturing all of its munitions of war, and I shall 
vote, as heretofore, for reasonable appropriations of money in 
the Army, Navy, and fortifications bills as will, in my Judgment, 
be sufficient to adequately defend our country from foreign 
invasion. 

That I favor a small standing army in time of peace and the 
use of the National Guard to supplement the Regular Army in 
time of war; in other words, I faver the same system that has 
served us so well since the foundation of our Government. 

That I am opposed to compulsory military service and favor 
the volunteer system. 

I voted for the Hay bill because it was a comprehensive 
method of meeting all different views promulgated upon the pre- 
paredness question, and dealt with this question from a reason- 
able standpoint and did not go to either extreme. The Hay bill 
provided for a standing army of 140,000 men, which is an in- 
erease of 40,000 over the present standing Army. I voted against 
the Kahn amendment, which provided for an increase of the 
standing Army to 220,000. 

I favored the President's policy of warning our citizens against 
going into Mexico and also requesting those citizens already 
there to come out and remain out of that unhappy country. T 
also believe that our citizens should have been likewise warned 
from traveling on armed merchantmen of belligerent nations, as 
I can see no difference in the two propositions. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to further state that I voted for the 
Burnett bill, restricting foreign immigration so as to protect 
our home laborers and prevent Europe from shipping to this 
country at the close of the present war millions of undesirable 
and ignorant foreigners: I voted for and favor the rural-credit 
plan of financing our farming interests as proposed in the Balti- 
more Democratic platform of 1912, and shall do everything I can 
to secure {ts enactment into law during this session. 

That I am in favor of State and national prohibition. 

That I am in favor of granting independence at once to the 
Filipinos for the reason. that in the event of a foreign war we 
would first. be attacked in these islands and as a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link, we would be forced to defend the 
Philippines with the same force and. stubbornness as we would 
one of our States. Its inaccessibility would prove a great handi- 
cap and an element of weakness rather than strength to our 
ehain of empire. 


Suggestions as to How Farmers May Seeure Loans Under the 
New Federal Rural Credits Law. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH D. MoKELLAR, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In tee House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, July 6, 1916. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, during the discussion of the 
rural-credits bill in the House, I actively took part in the 
debate, believing then, as I do now,, that a proper rural-credits 
system will do more for the development and prosperity of our 
country than any other one measure before the American Con- 
gress. I voted for the bill, not because all of its provisions: met 
my approval, but because I believed that it was a long, step in 
the right direction toward securing for this country a farm- 
eredits system, and believing that we cam perfect the measure 
tater on by amendment. 

PROVISIONS WHICH 1 DO NOT APPROVE, 

There are three notable provisions in the bill which I opposed 
beenuse I did not believe that they were to the best interest of 
the farmers. These three provisions are: First, the cumbersome 


machinery of the aet, the expensive of farm-loan associa- 
tions, of joint-stock banks, and of profit-making middlemen, and 
the like, and the large amount of red tape necessary for the 
farmer to secure a loan; second, the requirement making it nec- 
essary for a farmer to subscribe for stoek in the farm-land bank 
to the amount of 5 per cent of his loan before he can obtain a 
loan; third, the provisions: requiring him to become. responsible 
. members’ loans to the extent of 10 per eent of 
E believed then and believe now that all three of these provi- 
sions are unwise and unnecessary. I believe that the Govern 
ment should have established the 12 land banks and permitted 
them to establish their own agencies at the smallest possible 
cost, and loan the money direct to the farmers without red 
tape and without creating profit-making middlemen. I believe 
that the formation of farm-loan associations and joint-stock 
banks will be expensive, cumbersome, and wholly unnecessary; 
but a majority of the House thought differently about these 
provisions, though my amendment in the committee striking 
them out failed by only 6 votes, and the bill as finally 
contains them. 


my intention to discuss the merits of this legistation: 
remarks, but I simply wish to explain in a general way 
provisions of the bill and point out how farmers can 
advantage of its terms, hoping that it will be helpful to 
eonstituents. 

RURAL CREDITS COMPANION LEGISLATION TO FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


the needs of agriculture will accomplish a like result. The 
Federal reserve act has proved a phenomenal success, and it 
alone would entitle the Democratic administration to an indorse- 
ment. We believe the rural-credits act will prove a like success. 
The banking and currency law prevides for a central board at 
Washington, known as the Federal Reserve Board, and divides 
the United States into 12 districts and establishes a Federal 
reserve bank in each district. And so the rural-eredits aet 
establishes. a Federal farm-loan board of five members at 
Washington—four members and the Secretary of the Treasury— 
divides the country into 12 districts, and establishes a Federal 
farm-land bank in each district. Both systems have the back- 
ing of the Government and are very similar. Both acts ure 
Democratic measures, and both acts have been approved by a 
large majority of the Republicans in the Congress. 
FEDERAL FARM LOAN BOARD. 

The Federal farm-loan board consists of five members, four 
to be appointed by the President with the consent of the 
Senate, each, except the Secretary of the Treasury, to receive 
an annual salary of $10,000, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
is an ex officio member, and they ean not be officers or directors 
or own any interest in any other kind of banking business. This 
board is required to appoint a loan registrar in eaeh land-bank 
district, and it also appoints such appraisers and examiners 
in each district as may be necessary. All of these are Govern- 
ment officials, and, except appraisers, their salaries and ex- 
penses are paid by the Government. This board has au- 
thority also to employ such attorneys, experts, clerks, and the 
Iike as may be necessary, and all these are paid by the Gov- 
ernment. This board organizes and charters the Federal land 
banks, ultimately fixes the rate of interest, and has general 
supervision and control of the whole system. 


PEDERAL LAND BANK. 


The Federal farm-loan board is required to divide conti- 
nental United States into 12 districts, and a bank with not less 
than $750,000 capital stock is established in each district in a 
city within said district designated by said board. At first these 
banks are to be managed by five temporary directors selected by 
the Federal farm-loan board, but afterwards they are to be 
selected, in part, three by the beard and, in part, six by the farm- 
loan associations, and in a general way as the directors in the 


present reserve system are selected. The capital stock of these 


Federal land banks may be subscribed to by anyone, but if it is 
not subseribed within 30 days, then the United States Govern- 
ment will subseribe for the stock. Of course, the stock will be 
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subscribed for by the Government. 
first. 


At all events, it will be at 


NATIONAL FARM-LOAN ASSOCIATIONS, 


The act provides for the formation of national farm-loan as- 
sociations. It is most important that the farmer should know 
about these associations, with which he must come directly in 
contact, In order for a farmer to secure a loan he must become 
a member of one of these farm-loan associations. These are 
formed by 10 or more borrowers, who associate themselves under 
the act as a corporation, and they select a secretary-treasurer, 
who manages the affairs of the association, The secretary- 
treasurer is the business manager of the association, and, of 
course, will control it. The board of directors’ duty in these 
associations will be largely nominal. As soon as the application 
for articles of incorporation is forwarded to the Federal land 
bank, the bank sends an appraiser to the locality to appraise the 
lands included in the application. If he finds them eligible for 
loans, the charter is granted. 

HOW TO OBTAIN A LOAN. 

If a farm-loan association has not already been formed, it re- 
quires at least 10 farmers who desire to make loans to form one. 
Each member is to subscribe an oath saying that he is the 
owner, or about to become the owner, of farm lands, qualified 
under the act of being the basis of a mortgage loan; that the 
loan desired by each person is not more than $10,000 nor less 
than $100; and that the aggregate loans of each association are 
not less than $20,000. ‘These affidavits are to be accompanied by 
subscriptions to stock in the farm-land bank equal to 5 per cent 
- of the mortgage loan desired. When the land bank gets these 
affidavits they form a farm-loan association, as above set out, 
To cite a conerete case, a farmer has a piece of land worth 
$1,800, with improvements worth $500 thereon, in all $2,500. 
He becomes a member of the association as above pointed out. 
He then applies for a loan of not exceeding $900 on the land 
and $100 on the improvements. In other words, he can borrow 
50 per cent of the value of his land and 20 per cent of the value 
of his improvements. He does not get in cash the whole sum of 
$1,000, because he is to take 5 per cent of the amount of his 
loan in stock, or $50 in the case illustrated. He is entitled to 
whatever profits are made on his stock, if any are made, and 
when the loan is paid off he is credited with the $50 stock at all 
events, and the stock then canceled, In addition to this, he 
must sign an agreement guaranteeing to the extent of 10 per 
cent, or $100, or double the amount of his stock, the loans of his 
fellow members, Under a well-regulated system, supervised by 
the Government, it is not believed that he will ever have to pay 
any loss on account of this guarantee, and this amount is not 
deducted from his loan and not paid at all unless there is a loss, 
Of course, when his loan is paid off his stock is canceled and 
this agreement is at an end. In other words, his stock is simply 
an investment which he must make to secure his loan. 

The result is that a farmer, when the system is organized, 
will have to apply to the secretary-treasurer of the loan associ- 
ation, have his land appraised, and be elected a member, and 
furnish an abstract of title to his property, which will be ex- 
amined by the attorneys of the system at a figure ultimately 
fixed by the farm-loan board, He will have to subscribe to the 
amount of 5 per cent of his loan in a farm-loan association, 
which will in turn subscribe for a like amount of stock in the 
Federal land bank, which will either be paid for in cash or de- 
ducted from the loan or added to the loan. 

The result, so far as it can be estimated ahead of time, will 
be about as follows: 

Security offered: 
Land 


r ͤ RS — —— —— $1, 800 
r e 500 
z wre eeteod gs ect ig ars wa a lego ae seme eS 2, 500 

Cost: 
Subscription to stock in land bank 50 
Cost of abstract of title . — 10 
Cost of examining abstract 5 ze 5 
Cost of appraisement (estimated) — 5 
Cost of recording mortgage LAT S 2 
To i EN aa a a r 72 
ee AI ares eaa e RS ES Be raa a aaa Ba la 1, 000 
—— 
Farmer red nm . —. — 928 


Counting his stock as an investment, he borrows $950 at an 
expense which it is believed will not exceed $22. 

It is believed that the Torrens title system or some other 
similar system will soon be adopted, and that shortly all these 
initial expenses will be reduced to a minimum. Of course, if 
the farmer already has an abstract of title and taxes, that cost 
will not have to be borne again. Even the initial fees may be 


paid for by the bank and deducted from the loan. 


HOW LOAN is REPAID. 


Under the amortization plan provided by the act, the loan 
will be made on long time, not exceeding 40 years and not less 
than 5 years, and to illustrate how the payments are paid the 
following table, showing a loan of $1,000 for 20 years at 5 per 
cent, is given: 
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In addition he will get the $50 stock subseription back in 
cash, with its earnings, if any; or the same will be credited on 
his cash payments. In other words, he will not lose this $50 
unless the system fails. Of course, the borrower has the right 
to pay off the loan at any interest-paying period, Larger loans 
ean be worked out on the same basis. 


RATE OF INTEREST. 


In the above illustration the interest is given at 5 per cent. 
Under the terms of the bill the rate can not exceed 6 per cent. 
Of course, the interest payments will be one-sixth larger than 
those shown in the above table if the farmer is required to pay a 
6 per cent rate. In this connection I wish to say that the 
interest rate depends upon the interest rate of the bonds issued 
and sold by the farm-land banks. It is believed that these 
bonds will prove such a safe and popular investment that the rate 
of interest paid by the farmers for their money will not exceed 
5 per cent, and may be less than that. 


RESTRICTIONS ON LOANS, 


A loan may only be made upon duly recorded first mortgages 
on farm lands. They must be made for the purpose of purchas- 
ing land for agricultural uses, or for the purpose of purchasing 
equipment and live stock necessary for farming, or to improve 
farm buildings, or for improvements on farm lands, or to liqui- 
date the indebtedness of owners of land already mortgaged. 
These loans shall only be made for 50 per cent of the value of 
the land, and 20 per cent of the value of the improvements as 
fixed by the Government appraisers. The loan can only be made 
to those who are engaged in the cultivation of a farm mortgaged, 
or shortly to become so engaged. The amount of any one loan 
shall never exceed $10,000. The application must state the 
purpose for which the money is borrowed. The borrower is 
to pay all premiums for insurances and taxes. 

HOW run MONEY is OBTAINED BY THE BANKS, 


When the Federal land bank begins operation and secures 
these farm first mortgages, then it is given the right to issue 
its own bonds. The security of these bonds is: (1) The capital 
stock of the bank itself; (2) whatever earnings and reserves 
the bank may have made; (3) the indorsement of the local 
farm-loan associations, which will be backed by the guaranty 
of all members of the association to the extent of 10 per cent 
of the loan of each; (4) the first mortgages of farm lands at 
50 per cent of their value, and on improvements at 20 per cent 
of their value; (5) the bonds are exempted from local, State, 
county, and national taxation; (6) the supervision of the Fed- 
eral farm-loan board; (7) the act makes the bonds a lawful in- 
vestment for all fiduciary and trust funds. 

Under these circumstances these bonds ought to be just as 
good as any United States Government bonds, and ought to sell 
at a very low rate of interest, and, no doubt, soon after the sys- 
tem gets in good working order the rate of interest at which a 
farmer will be enabled to obtain money will be low, indeed. 
From the sale of these bonds the banks will get the money to 
lend to the farmers. 
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JOINT-STOCK LAND BANKS. 
There is a provision in the bill for joint-stock land banks that 


ought not to be in it, This provision merely authorizes the 
organization of private land banks with practically all the 
privileges of the Federal land banks. The farmers should not 
obtain their money from these private banks, but should patron- 
ize the Federal land banks and make them a success. The 
Federal land banks, of course, will be interested in reducing 
interest rates. The private land banks will be interested in 
increasing interest rates. The farmer should not be misled into 
borrowing from these private institutions thus authorized. It 
was a serious mistake to authorize these private land banks, and 
one that ought to be remedied by amendment. But the farmers 
can themselves remedy this matter by not patronizing them. 
FEDERAL DEPOSITS, 

In case of necessity the Government is authorized to deposit 
as much as $500,000 in a Federal land bank at any time, so that 
it may not be unduly hampered in its operations. It will thus 
be seen that every precaution is taken to make the system a 
success. 

ADVANTAGES OF THIS SYSTEM, 

In my judgment the distinct advantages of this system are: 
(1) It will immeasurably reduce the interest rates now being 
paid by the farmers, saving them in the aggregate in the United 
States an enormous sum annually; (2) it will provide farmers 
with money on long time, with small annual payments which 
will not be burdensome; (8) it will cut off all the payments of 
large commissions and further renewal commissions; (4) it 
will secure the loan at a minimum cost; in other words, the 
amount charged for abstracts, title examinations, and appraise- 
ments will be reduced to a minimum; (5) it will permit the 
farmer to pay off the whole loan at any interest-paying period; 
(6) it will make farm first mortgages bankable assets anywhere ; 
(7) it will see to it that the farmer gets his money at the lowest 
possible cost; (8) it will make money always available to 
the farmer who has the land. 

ACT WILL BENEFIT RENTERS AND SHARE CROPPERS, 

In my judgment it will prove the greatest impetus ever given 
agriculture in this country, inasmuch as it will encourage renters 
to save and become farmers in their own right, and will cause 
great numbers of men now engaged in a less profitable business 
to become farmers, and will enable all farmers to obtain neces- 
sary finances. 

The man who now rents his farm may purchase one under 
this new law in two ways: He may either save up 50 per cent 
of the cost of his farm and then mortgage it under the bill on 
long time and use the money in paying for the land, or he may 
be able to get the owner of the land to let him have the title 
and mortgage it for 50 per cent of its value and turn this over 
as his first payment, then execute a second mortgage to the land- 
owner for the remainder of the purchase money and then work 
it out instead of paying rent. 

HOW THE ACT WILL AFFECT TENNESSEE, 

In 1910 there were 144,125 farms in Tennessee. Of these 
only 24,006 were mortgaged, an exceedingly small percentage 
of them in comparison with those mortgaged in many other 
States. The total mortgaged indebtedness in Tennessee, as far 
as could be ascertained, was $12,600,000. The average rate of 
interest paid on these mortgages was 8} per cent, exclusive of 
commissions, and the total amount paid by these farmers in 
interest on their mortgaged farms was $1,071,000. If these 
mortgages are transferred to the Federal system on a 6 per cent 
basis, the farmers of Tennessee who now have their farms mort- 
gaged will save annually in interest $315,000. If they get a 5 
per cent rate, as it is believed they will, they will save $441,000 
annually. As a matter of fact, counting commissions and all ex- 
penses, farmers in Tennessee most likely pay as much as 10 
per cent now, and if these mortgages are transferred to the Fed- 
eral system on a 5 per cent basis they will save annually $630,000 
in lessened interest charges alone, 

The proportion of farms mortgaged in Tennessee is compara- 
tively small. This does not necessarily show a good condition. 
The proportion of farms mortgaged in 1910 was higher in Wis- 
consin and Iowa than in any other States, and yet those States 
are among the most prosperous in the Union from an agricul- 
tural standpoint, and the interest rate there is as cheap or 
cheaper than in any other State, and the value of the farm land 
probably greater. 

Mr. Speaker, in my late campaign in Tennessee for the 
Democratic nomination for United States Senator one o7 the 
chief planks in my platform was national rural-credits legisla- 
tion. I promised the farmers that I would use every effort to 
obtain such legislation, and I am delighted to be able to say 
that this promise has been redeemed and that a workable rural- 


credits system is now a reality. I am convinced that it will 
accomplish great good to the farmers of Tennessee and to the 
farmers of the entire Nation. 


Compensation to Certain Families of the Drafted Forees of 
the United States, 


7 EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR W. OVERMYER, 


OF OHIO, 


In roe House or. REPRESENTATIVES, 
- Saturday, July 1, 1916. 


Mr. OVERMYER. Mr. Speaker, I am heartily in favor of 
legislation providing compensation for certain families of the 
drafted forces of the United States. I voted for this provision 
a few days ago when it was included in the so-called drafting 
bill, and I am pleased to note that the vote on the measure to- 
day will be practically unanimous. : 

During the consideration of the Agricultural appropriation 
bill I called the attention of the House to some figures I had 
collected from reliable sources showing the enormous wealth 
of this country to-day, ranking first as it easily does. In that 
statement I submitted figures to prove that it will-not be many 
years until our wealth will be calculated at a trillion dollars. 
This being the case, and the possibilities and prospects being 
practically unlimited, owing to its vast undeveloped resources 
and its large area, I am sure there is no other nation on earth 
so well able financially to engage in legislation of this kind as 
the United States; and in view of similar legislation already 
existing in Austria-Hungary, Belgium, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, Roumania, Russia, Sweden, and Switzerland, as 
shown by the statement offered by the worthy chairman of the 
committee, Mr. Hay, it seems to me that we have been some- 
what negligent in the matter. 

My home county of Sandusky, in Ohio—a county which has 
furnished such well-known soldiers as Gen. Rutherford Birchard 
Hayes, afterwards President of the United States; Gen. Ralph 
P. Buckland, on Sherman's staff; Gen. James B. McPherson, 
the highest ranking officer killed on the Union side during the 
Civil War; and George Burton Meek, the first American soldier 
killed in the War with Spain—is again demonstrating her 
patriotism by furnishing from Fremont, Ohio, the largest com- 
pany in the Sixth Regiment of the Ohio National Guard, which 
left for the mobilization camp at Columbus, Ohio, to-day with 
148 men, and a company from Clyde, Ohio, the former home 
of Gen. McPherson. 

My district has now seven companies in camp at Columbus, 
Ohio, and among them are many laboring men, who left their 
positions, which furnished their only source of income, and 
enlisted in defense of the country. Their employers have as- 
sured all of them that their positions would be awaiting them 
when they returned; and the citizens of Fremont, Ohio, have 
raised a fund which will insure the payment of $4 per month to 
every enlisted man of Company K for some time to come. I 
know that my constituents will heartily approve this proposed 
legislation. 

It seems to me that at this moment, when the entire National 
Guard of the United States is mobilizing for possible duty, 
when the threatening war clouds hang low over our country, 
that there is no more powerful appeal we can make than to 
pass this bill and thereby hold out the promise that if our citi- 
zens respond to their country's call in the hour of danger they 
need not fear for the welfare of their families during their 
absence. 

In reading the current accounts in our daily newspapers of the 
scenes now being enacted in thousands of American homes, when 
a loving and devoted husband and father, the sole support of a 
family, or perhaps an only son, is called to break home ties on 
a moment's notice, to leave the wife or mother with new and 
heavy responsibilities resting on her already burdened shoul- 
ders, we are forcibly reminded of similar scenes enacted in 
hundreds of thousands of American homes a half century ago; 
and thousands of those homes never recovered financially from 
the sacrifices made when the sole producer of the family was 
absent for several years, while those who lacked the patriotism 
to enlist were able to accumulate wealth through the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the high prices during the war. It is not 
necessary or possible for all men to enlist, but patriotism does 
not consist alone in going to war. It consists also in a willing- 
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ness to sustain and support and encourage those who do go to 
the front, [Applause.] 

It has been my pleasure to vote for every pension bill that 
has come up for consideration at this session, including the bill 
pensioning widows of the veterans of the War with Spain, the 
bill providing pension for the veterans of the Indian wars, and 
the bill providing pension and increased pension to certain 
widows of Civil War veterans. I voted for these pension bills, 
because I believed it right for a Government to show its grati- 
tude to the men who responded in defense of it, and to hold out 
the promise that the widows and orphans will be provided for. 
I have been particularly fortunate also, as a new Member, in 
securing relief by special acts during the present session for 14 
yeterans and 2 widows of veterans of the Civil War. I have also 
secured relief for several veterans of the War with Spain, and 
have aided more than 60 veterans in securing original pension 
and increase of pension through the Bureau of Pensions. I feel 
that while a new Member of this House can not expect to be 
taken into the higher councils of this body, or be expected to per- 
form great services that attract national attention, he can make 
himself equally useful as an important part of the machinery of 
this body by giving attention to matters of this kind where the 
most deserving and needy of his constituents will benefit by his 
services. 

The-argument has been advanced by the few who oppose the 
bill under consideration that there is no precedent for legisla- 
tion of this character, and that therefore we ought not to pass 
it. I believe that I4ive under a Government which recognizes 
the needs of its people as those needs arise, and, recognizing 
those needs, takes prompt action. If there is no precedent, let us 
create one. [Applause.] 


Preparedness. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. COLEMAN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 1, 1916. 


Mr. COLEMAN, Mr. Speaker, the pending bill, H. R. 16734, 
by a previous understanding was to have been called up for 
consideration on Monday next, the day preceding our greatest 
national holiday. Owing to a subsequent agreement, in view 
of the adjournment of the House over the Fourth of July, the 
consideration of this measure has been advanced and is now 
before us on the anniversary of the beginning of the famed 
Battle of Gettysburg and still within the shadow of the one 
hundred and fortieth anniversary of the declaration of our 
independence as a Nation. 

It is but natural that under these circumstances, in the con- 
sideration of a measure of this kind, with a possible conflict with 
Mexico confronting us, our thoughts should tend to those former 
days when the spirit of 76 prompted the people to declare their 
independence and by their heroic deeds make that declaration 
not only a collection of beautiful words but a thing of mean- 
ing and power, giving birth to a new Nation dedicated to the 
principle of liberty. 

Thomas Jefferson, the author of that declaration, is remembered 
and revered to-day by reason of that authorship more than for 
any other act in his remarkably brilliant career. When he 
wrote, “ We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created free and equal, endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness,” he simply put into words the belief of the 
people of that day and thereby expressed the fundamental doc- 
trine of Americanism, 

Now, the words “ inalienable rights ” expressed a well-defined 
and understood principle of government in that day. It meant 
that there were certain natural rights of man with which 
governments had no right to interfere, and among these were 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Individual liberty, 
therefore, is the great foundation stone of our Americanism. Of 
course, it is to the Constitution rather than the declaration 
that we must go for the framework of our Government, and in 
these days of rapidly changing opinions it seems to me that it 
would be well to give some heed to those who are crying “ Back 
to the Constitution.” 

Of this one thing, however, we can be sure that by the spirit 
of ‘7G we mean the spirit of liberty and the patriotism mani- 


fested by the people in their willingness to suffer and, if need be, 


die for that principle. It was this liberty that the declaration 
proclaimed, and it was this same principle that the Constitution 
sought to protect, and its value to the present and future 
generations can not be too much emphasized. And the minority 
is entitled to liberty just as much as the majority, and for this 
purpose certain guaranties. were insisted upon in the first 
amendments to the Constitution. Remember, though, that state- 
ments in famed declarations and provisions in constitutions do 
not of themselves insure freedom. They may protect it tem- 
porarily from a passing frenzy, but it can be permanently guar- 
anteed only by the people so cherishing the principle because 
of its value to them as individuals as to prompt them to the 
protection of others in the similar right, for individual liberty 
can not be curtailed without endangering the liberty of the 
Nation. When Rome was free there was nothing more glorious 
than to be a Roman. Likewise there is nothing more glorious 
topay than to be an American, and this because of American 
berty. 

The declaration was something more than that of the in- 
dependence of the united Colonies. It was a pronunciamento 
to the world of a new order of things; it was the expression 
of the conviction of the people of that day in a better civil 
government; it was a setting of their faces in the direction of 
that better condition which they believed they were entitled 
to enjoy and could enjoy through self-government. True, they 
were in large measure influenced by the traditions of the past. 
We can not extricate ourselves from the influences of bygone 
days; nor can we properly interpret present-day movements 
without a knowledge of the conditions from which these move- 
ments sprung. I am a believer in the historical school and am 
strongly of the opinion that we ought, in order to build wisely, 
pay close attention to the past, so that we may better under- 
stand the present. But, on the other hand, we can not continue 
to live in the past, as China seeks to do. We must be alive to 
our present-day opportunities and ready to advance to higher 
realms, as our fathers of 76 were ready and able to do. 

And just here I direct your attention to the fact that our 
Nation has arrived at a great crossroads, and in determining 
the course that we shail follow we must have regard to the 
future welfare of mankind as well as consideration of the 
history and precedents of the past. The signs we read at this 
crossroads are militarism, pacifism, preparedness. In which 
direction shall we travel? 

Now, the discussion of the subject of preparedness is appro- 
priate to the consideration of the question now before us in 
connection with the spirit of those early days when this Nation 
was born, and especially so in view of the present European 
struggle and a conflict with Mexico possible. And what a 
splendid opportunity to unfurl the flag and wave it frantically 
and urge ultraprepazedness and cry “on to Mexico!“ and thus 
fan the war spirit of our people. But I would rather take a 
contrary course and seek to say a word that would cause our 
people to think seriously about the present situation as they 
strive to realize what their decision at the present time means 
with respect to our future, 

In the first place, what do we mean by preparedness? To 
put the question in another form, What do you personally 
understand by preparedness? The militarist is demanding a 
Navy as large as England's, an immense standing Regular 
Army, and universal military training in order that the whole 
Nation in a crisis may be called to arms, The pacificist is 
the person who believes in the spirit and efficacy of international 
tribunals, and is working for the curtailment of armaments 
and the substitution of courts for the settlement of disputes 
between nations. In which direction shall we march? The 
first undoubtedly conforms to the cruelty and barbarism of the 
middle ages with improved weapons and instruments of death; 
the latter points to a new ideal, the justice of law instead of 
force, and the preservation rather than the destruction of 
precious human lives. 

Now, I am not unmindful of the fact that there is merit in 
the contentions of those who range themselves on either side 
in this controversy.. I realize that universal peace, however 
much to be desired, is not directly at hand. But I also am im- 
pressed with the importance of the trend of affairs at this 
critical period of the world’s history and especially in this 
country respecting the attitude and conduct of the generations 
immediately following ours. 

Let me get before you vividly, if I can, the end of the road 
upon which we now enter, and perhaps the following illustration 
will help: On Flag Day this year there was a great pre- 
paredness parade in the Capital City and thousands of patriotic 
men marched in that parade and thereby went on record as 
favoring preparedness, but probably with a mental reservation 
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Then 
the Mexican border trouble became acute and the National 
Guard of the District of Columbia had difficulty in recruiting 
up to minimum war strength, and so in the papers of Washing- 
ton, on June 30, I read the following words, purporting to have 
come from one of the recruiting officers: “ We want just 500 
of the patriotic young men who marched_so jauntily in the 


as to the degree of preparedness in which they believed. 


preparedness parade on Flag Day—just 500 of them.” Now, 
that is not an unnatural nor an unreasonable request. The 
point is this: Let us be certain of what we do favor before 
taking the step. Is the end of our road universal military 
service or does it lead to universal peace? 

With this viewpoint let me now direct your attention to a large 
body of Americans who are not in sympathy with either the 
extreme militarist or the extreme pacificist. On the contrary, 
these men have not made up their minds as to a permanent 
policy, but with the war sparks falling all around them, with the 
consequent possible dangers, they believe that some effort of a 
substantial nature should be put forth temporarily without com- 
mitting themselves to a permanent policy, and this, as I under- 
stand it, is the attitude of Congress. 

Consequently the militarist is criticizing the action of Congress 
and contending they have not risen to the emergency, while the 
pacificist is arguing that Congress has gone too far. Now, 
what has the present Congress done? Up to date in bills passed 
or pending they have provided for appropriations for military 
purposes to the amount of $538,712,000, not including the sum of 
$158,000,000 for the payment of pensions. In the preceding year 
the military appropriations amounted to $258,766,000, from 
which you can calculate that the expenditures this year are 
more than double those of last year, from which it can be fairly 
argued that something of a substantial nature has been ac- 
complished. 

In order that you do not misunderstand my own attitude, let 
me say that I voted for these preparedness measures, with the 
exception of $20,000,000 for a Government nitrate plant and 
$11,000,000 for a Government armor plant, neither of which ex- 
penditures I believed was justified. I favored a 250,000 Federal 
Army, the federalization of the National Guard, and supported 
a motion for the building of two battleships in addition to the 
five battle cruisers provided in the House bill, and in doing so 
was prompted by the present emergency and was not com- 
mitting myself to a permanent military policy. But, notwith- 
standing these immense appropriations, there are those who still 
hold that this vast expenditure of money is not a reasonable 
beginning. If this is not a reasonable beginning, is it not 
already time to contemplate what shall be the end? 

Now, remember that the appropriations for military purposes, 
authorized or pending, including pensions, amount to $696,- 
777,000, a sum greater than has been required heretofore for 
the total annual expense of the Government up to the fiscal year 
1916. And if the Army War College recommendations had been 
agreed to by Congress the Army appropriation this year would 
have carried an additional sum of approximately $160,000,000, 
and if added to this the Navy Board’s recommendations had 
been accepted we would have committed ourselves to the ex- 
penditure of additional sums covering a five-year program of 
Navy building approximating $500,000,000. 

And this great sum at the end of the five-year period would 
have left our Navy less than one-half the size of England’s. 
This would have been moderate preparedness and in no sense 
adequate, argue the strong militarists. From this can we not 
reason that adequate preparedness is almost impossible of at- 
tainment? For if it were within our power to attain to a Navy 
as large as that of Great Britain, would we not, in order to be 
safe, have to build a navy the size of that controlled by Britain 
and her allies? Either this or enter into combinations with 
other powers, and such combination is as likely to get us into as 
to keep us out of war. 

In view of the tremendous expense involved in a military 
policy of European proportions, in view of the well-nigh im- 
possible attainment of equaling the naval armaments of other 
nations without alliances and combinations, in view of our 
traditions against foreign entanglements and our reliance on 
the justice with which we deal with other powers to keep us 
out of trouble, had we not better take heed before entering 
upon a reckless expenditure for immense armaments that gives 
little assurance of keeping us out of war. 

Now, I am fully conscious of the arguments that can be ad- 
vanced for greater military preparedness as a result of our ex- 
perience in preparing for a possible copflict with Mexico. Sena- 
tor CHAMBERLAIN, chairman of the Senate Military Committee, 
is quoted in the Washington Times of June 30 in an argument 
for greater preparedness, and winds up with this sentence: 
“Compulsory military training for all is the answer.” Is that 
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your answer?. Is that what you believe in? Let me call to 
your attention that the Chambér of Commerce of the United 
States have voted 16 to 1 in favor of universal military train- 
ing, warning you of the sentiment that already exists in this 
country in this connection. j 

The question then is, What does Americanism mean with ref- 
erence to militarism? Heretofore it certainly has been pro- 
nouncedly against it, but what is its attitude to be in the future? 
Why has it been so suddenly and so forcibly thrust upon our 
notice? Why are we now urged to abandon our traditions and 
embark on a policy of European militarism, against which we 
haye heretofore so firmly set ourselves? Why do ministers of 
the gospel in large numbers march in preparedness parades, as 
they did in New York City, and by their presence proclaim for 
militarism? Is it because the Prince of Peace is a militarist? 
If so, why do the militarists not take their arguments from the 
New instead of the Old Testament? i 

England is being criticized in this war for her lack of mili- 
tary preparation, and yet she has the greatest navy in the 
world. Germany, with a wonderful army, the like of which 
has never before been seen under one flag, is now hemmed in on 
every side, All of which indicates the impossibility of pre- 
paring to meet all emergencies. This great navy and this great 
army were ostensibly created for the maintenance of peace, 
but instead of peace came a most horrible war. What caused 
that war? Many answers have been and will be given, and 
perhaps none more true than this “ military preparedness.” 

I wonder to-day if the warring nations of Europe could have 
had their present vision before entering into this death struggle 
if they would not have found more good reasons why they 
should dwell together in harmony than why they should engage 
in war. What do you think about it? Think of England and 
what her Government, holding so much in common with our 
own, meant to humanity the world over. Think of Germany 
aml what she has done for the uplift of man by reason of her 
efliciency and scientific research. Think of the ideals of all of 
the warring countries, most of them professing to be Christian 
nations, and ask yourself this question, In what manner can 
this conflict aid humanity? 

I ean see but one result that can justify this fearful sacrifice 
of life, and that is the consciousness of the world’s leading 
nations in the futility of war and the necessity of establishing 
international courts for the settlement of disputes between 
nations. And to this end my vision tells me this great Nation 
of ours, with its high ideals and its keen sense of justice, should 
set itself. Even in the midst of the present military spirit that 
is passing like a great wave over our land there are many 
who fervently believe in the new order. that will materially 
lessen if not put an end to war. They see a vision of permanent 
peace establishment, and the present cruel war a means to 
that end rather than an end to that vision, If this is to be the 
new order of things, and we as a Nation are to take an active 
part in bringing it about, then the measure of our present pre- 
paredness and our future preparedness plans become important 
from this angle of vision. 

It is not easy to determine at this time just what the attitude 
of the American people is. A short time since we witnessed the 
remarkable spectacle of the President of the United States 
starting over the country for the purpose of conyincing the peo- 
ple of the necessity of a large military establishment, and in- 
stead of convincing them, returning to his post forced by the 
greatest power in America—public opinion—to change his own 
views and modify his demands on Congress, and in doing so to 
break with one of the leading members of his Cabinet. 

I am confident to-day that whether we class ourselves as mili- 
tarists, pacifists, or preparedness advocates, that we are all 
believers in the superior advantages of peace. But if in the 
judgment of the authorities at Washington it becomes necessary 
to declare war on Mexico, then all of us, without regard to our 
individual opinions, as becomes true and loyal Americans, will 
patriotically and deyotedly follow the fortunes of our country’s 
flag. Let us, however, remember that the honor of our Nation 
requires that we, while insisting upon our rights, are careful 
to perform our duties, and that it is quite important that they 
be fully performed, and especially when we are dealing with a 
weak and lowly government, distracted with civil strife. Our 
great glory in the Boxer troubles was our munificent treatment 
of helpless China, and in such treatment, perhaps, there is more 
real protection against war than in battleships and armament. 
For as a just man is revered, so likewise is a just nation. 

Now, however much we may feel like intervening in Mexico to 
protect the rights of American citizens and to punish the Mexi- 
cans for wrongs inflicted upon our people, we must not overlook 
the fact that the Mexican authorities have not, according to their 
own understanding, given permission to our Government to take 
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troops into Mexico. It is true that after protest they permitted 
the first detachment of American troops that entered Mexico in 
pursuit of Villa to remain, with an understanding that when 
the Villa band was captured or dispersed they would return to 
their own country. This condition Mexico contends has been 
accomplished and the Villa band has been dispersed, and yet 
our troops remain. More, an additional expedition was sent 
into Mexican territory in the direction of Boquillas about the 
10th or IIith of May without any further understanding with 
the authorities of that country, and this they resented as being 
a threatening attitude on the part of a professedly friendly 
power. Following this was the unfortunate Carrizal affair and 
the present bone of contention, in which Capt. Boyd’s troopers 
were fired upon and some of them killed and others taken pris- 
oners. The last word on this event has as yet not been said, and 
we must await further reliable information. 

Of course, we are not to take the word of Mexico in prefer- 
ence to that of our own authorities, but until we have official 
information from our own Government we must withhold our 
opinion of the cause of that deplorable incident, and in the 
meantime we can assert, and boldly, that this Government of 
ours can not afford to engage in war with Mexico or any other 
power on any grounds that it can not justify before the world 
to the satisfaction of this or future generations. 

My friends, I am a believer in the efficacy of a world court, 
and sincerely trust that this Government shall lend its valued 
assistance to the creation of such a court when the present de- 
yastating war is concluded. I hope that in the meantime we 
shall keep ourselves out of war, in order that we can the more 
gracefully propose a world court and the convening of the third 
Hague conference with a view to the permanent betterment of 
international relations and the consequent advantage of human 
kind. Do you believe that if there had been a world court and 
the grievances of the present warring nations had been ref: 
to it that we would have witnessed the fearful carnage of 
day? It seems to me that such a tribunal would have spared 
such suffering following so swiftly as it did on the heels of ulti- 
matums. 

Now, I know there are many splendid souls in this country 
who fervently advocate a world court and at the same time be- 
lieve that we should have large armaments and universal mili- 
tary training. They may be right in their contention. It may 
be true that the people in a Republic such as ours can resort 
to universal military Service without endangering their peace 
ideals. Yet, on the other hand, there is not a great difference 
between human nature in America and in Europe. Men on 
either continent are swayed by the same impulses, the same 
passions. An ultimatum from the President of this Republic is 
quite as likely to lead to a war as an ultimatum from an emperor. 
That Congress instead of the President is the authorized body 
to declare war does not make so much difference as would at 
first thought appear. 

But, however much we may decry or deplore war, it may soon 
be upon us. If it should come, then I am sure that the response 
of the people will be equal to the emergency and that the young 
men of to-day will prove themselves worthy descendants of the 
heroes of our former wars. The members of the National 
Guard now so willingly and courageously answering the sum- 
mons of their country are prompted by the same high patriotism 
that characterized the heroes of Bunker Hill and the brave men 
on either side at Gettysburg and their descendants at San Juan 
Hill or Manila Bay. I trust that they will not see real service 
and that our differences with Mexico will be peacefully ad- 
justed. However this may be, they are ready, as their fathers 
before them were ready, and if the occasion demands, like their 
fathers, they will give a good account of themselves. While 
they constitute the second line of defense, they will follow the 
standard set by the brave men in the Regular Army and by their 
deeds prove they are of the same blood and equally true to the 
traditions of the past. 

In connection with the provisions of the bill before us I wish 
to say that I was one who favored the Senate substitute when 
the similar provision was before us in the conference report. 
This because I was of the opinion that the present emergency 
was not sufficiently serious to justify the forcing of married 
men or others with helpless dependent families from their 
places in the home to a military camp and a possible, though not 
probable, war. But the measure in itself is a most meritorious 
one, and with the other provision no longer before us I gladly 
support the provisions of this bill, believing that those who re- 
main at home at such a time should bear the burden of main- 
taining the dependents of the brave men who risk their lives in 
their conntry’s service. 

While I hope for peace and trust that a world court is a 
bility and more a probability within a reasonable time, yet I can 


see in the present threatening war clouds a wholesome lesson 
to our people, and they should remind us of the duty we owe to 
our country and which we should ever stand ready to perform. 
In this day we do not seem to think so much of duties as we do 
of rights. It is remarkable how men so boldly demand their 
rights from the Government without any serious thought of 
corresponding duties. 

Let us on this anniversary of the Battle of Gettysburg, with 
the Fourth of July approaching so closely, resolve that in the 
future we shall not be so much concerned with the rights to 
which we are entitled as with the duties we should perform. 
Let the aroused patriotic feeling of this day direct our thoughts 
to a more intelligent appreciation of the liberties we enjoy, with 
a consequent realization of our obligations to the Government. 
Let us be impressed with the fact that our citizenship carries 
with it duties as well as rights, obligations as well as privileges. 
Let us this day rededicate ourselves to the American principle 
of liberty, the American idea of justice, and add thereto the 
spirit of fraternity which prompts to the consideration of the 
welfare of all mankind. 


Maintenance of Families of National Guardsmen. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM A. OULLOP, 


OF INDIANA, 


IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 1, 1916. 


Mr CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, this is a meritorious measure, 
one which appeals to the patriotism of every Member here, and 
one which should, in my judgment, receive the enthusiastic sup- 
port of every Member of this House. 

I can conceive of no greater ingratitude on the part of a 
great Government like ours than to refuse to make ample pro- 
vision for the care of the dependent families of those who quit 
their business to go to the front to fight the battles of their 
country in its hour of peril. Men who leave their homes, their 
families, and all that is near and dear to them to defend the 
Government, when it is assailed by an enemy which would, if 
it could, destroy the Union and humiliate our people before the 
world. 

These men display a heroism worthy of the kindest attention 
to those dependent upon them that a grateful Nation can be- 
stow. By their action they earn the gratitude of a great Nation, 
which should never be parsimonious with them and theirs and 
should see to it that every consideration is manifested which 
their loyalty 

Men who quit their duties, lay down their business, leave 
their families, and take their places in the line of battle to 
bare their breasts to the shot and shell of a desperate enemy 
for the upholding of the dignity and honor of our common 
country display a courage and patriotism that immortalizes 
them and furnish an example of patriotism which is an in- 
spiration to every citizen living under our flag and professing 
allegiance to our institutions, 

Their great sacrifice calls forth not only our commendation, 
but also demands a substantial recognition which will en- 
courage them in their patriotic efforts as they battle for the 
cause of the Union and the principles, upon which it was 
founded. 

The spirit of 1776 is abroad in the land to-day, the flag of 
our country is an inspiration for liberty and for humanity 
wherever unfurled, and men follow it to victory because it 
stands for all that is good in the development of the human 
race and the equality of mankind. 

In this measure we assure the men who make their great 
sacrifice in behalf of their country that the Government will 
— for those dependent upon them for support while they 

in their country's service. It is the proper thing 
pes it to do. This Government should not hesitate to reward 
the men who volunteer to defend it, who carry the burden of 
battle, and the people expect it to act with liberality and in 
keeping with its position among the nations of the earth. t- 

As the representatives of a great, a justice-loving, and patriotic 
people, it is highly important that we make such provision for 
the families of the men called into its service as the exigencies 
of the occasion require in order that unusual hardships may not 
be visited npon them during the absence of these brave men who 
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are in the field to fight the battles of their country and preserve 
its dignity and honor. 

If we should fail in this respect it would show ingratitude 
upon our part, a dereliction of duty. The country would criti- 
cize our action and the people would at the first opportunity 
resent our course. 

This great Nation is amply able to make such provision. It 
has never hesitated in the past to act with generosity toward 
its defenders. It will do so now, as heretofore, in recognizing 
the patriotism of those who go forth to battle in this its hour 
of need. 

We lead the world in all that makes a nation great and strong, 
and our high standard will be maintained on this occasion in 
keeping with our position among the nations of the world. 

America should be first in everything that advances the cause 
of humanity, that promotes the welfare of the people and ren- 
ders assistance to the needy. Patriotism here is always recog- 
nized and rewarded, and hence the loyal devotion of our citi- 
zenship to our Government. 


Compensation to Certain Families of the National Guard. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS W. MILLER, 


OF DELAWARE, 
IN true House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 1, 1916. 


Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Mr. 
titled a bill N 
To pay to certain families of the men of the drafted forces of the 


United States a sum of money for their maintenance during the term 
of service of such drafted men in the service of the United States— 


can aptly be called emergency legislation, but nevertheless the 
exigencies of the occasion demand that it shall be passed and 
become a law as soon as possible. I shall vote for this measure, 
not only from the standpoint of duty, but also with a feeling 
of personal pleasure, because I number among my own acquaint- 
ances many whose families will suffer by reason of their being 
drafted for this service. The only criticism that I have is 
that the bill does not include within its scope such enlisted men 
of the Regular Establishment whose families may be in need 
of the same help, because all of the soldiers that we are re- 
cruiting, either as Regulars or as Volunteers, for service in 
Mexico or on the border are of the same clay and haye the 
same purpose in view, viz, service to our country when they 
are called. 

This piece of legislation needed at this time should not be 
considered as a precedent for the future, immediate or distant. 
We should remember, however, that the present Mexican situa- 
tion has come upon us in the midst of a reorganization of our 
military forces on land, both as they refer to the Regular Army 
and to the National Guard. 

Under the new Army legislation the members of the National 
Guard of the several States will know just what is expected of 
them before they enlist and therefore can be governed accord- 
ingly. It is hardly fair to ask those members of the National 
Guard in the various States who have families or people de- 
pendent upon them for their very existence to leave those 
dependents in view of the situation which has caused the calling 
out of the National Guard at this time. I say this not to belittle 
in any way the serious situation that confronts this country on 
our southern border, but no one will argue that it is a pressing 
enough situation for numberless people to be placed in a position 
of jeopardy because the breadwinner of the family has been 
called into service at this time. If the situation were such that 
the country was in danger from invasion and attack from an 
enemy our equal not only those who constitute the present 
National Guard of our States but every able-bodied male would 
have to go forth, leaving his family or those dependent upon him 
to fare as best they could, in which event no one would be worse 
off than his neighbor. On Saturday, June 17, the men went to 
their homes at the end of the week’s work with no inkling that 
a call into the Ifderal service would be confronting them on 
Monday morning. They answered that call, as they were bound 
to do, and in view of the emergency created and the conditions 
touched upon above relating to this present situation I deem 
it only proper that an exception should be made at this time 
and money advanced by Congress to aid the families or depend- 
ents of those men who have been drafted into the service of the 
Nation at this time. 


Speaker, this measure, en- 


Since the call for the National Guard we have seen evidences 
all over the country that corporations, private employers, and 
industrial concerns are doing their share in bearing the burdens 
of the present emergency, and it certainly is no great strain 
upon those of us who were not in a position to be called upon 
to take care in a slight measure of those who are in need by 
reason of the call. 

In closing it is only proper to say that, so far as I have been 
able to find out, po man or set of men connected with the Na- 
tional Guard has asked for this legislation, but it comes spon- 
taneously from the Representatives of the people in Congress 
assembled and is an evidence of the generosity of this great 
Government at a time when its help is most needed, and then 
upon no great expenditure of its own funds, 


One-Cent Letter Postage. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES J. BRITT, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES; 
Monday, July 10, 1916. 


Mr. BRITT. Mr. Speaker, I beg to submit for the informa- 
tion of the House the following list of organizations which have 
adopted formal resolutions indorsing a 1-cent rate for letter 
postage. In this list are organizations of national and local 
character, comprising a membership of several million patrons 
of the Postal Service. 

It is needless for me to remind the House that a determined 
fight is being waged for such readjustment of postal rates as 
will at once give the common user of the mail service 1-cent 
local delivery letters, and ultimately general 1-cent letter 
postage. This Congress would be fully justified in granting 
the request for a reduction in the letter rate, especially on let- 
ters of local origin for delivery within the limits of the same 
delivery district. 

One cent will much more than pay the cost of all local delivery 
letters, and the establishment of such a rate will, in my judg- 
ment, be a powerful stimulus to urban business and local cor- 
respondence. Our postal establishment should not be regarded 
solely as a money-making institution, but one offering the 
American people the very best possible service at actual cost. 

The list which I submit is highly interesting becausé of the 
variety and character of the organizations represented. It will 
be noticed that every State in the Union is represented by sev- 
eral well-known organizations. I hope the Members of this 
House will appreciate the arguments which have been offered 
from time to time in behalf of this reform and grant the request 
of the people for a lower rate on letters, 

ASSOCIATIONS THAT HAVE INDORSED 1-CENT LETTER POSTAGE. 


Alabama: The Business Men's League, Birmingham; the Alabama 
Retail Hardware Association, Atlanta, Ga.; Chamber of Commerce, 
Birmingham; Commercial Club, Eufaula; Commercial Club, Florence; 
Business Men's Club, Gadsden; Gadsden Chamber of Commerce, Gads- 
den; Chamber of Commerce, Huntsville; Jasper Industrial Club, i H 
Montgomery Association of Credit Men, Montgomery; Wholesale Dro 
cers’ Association, Montgomery; Alabama Banker’s Association, Pell 


City. 

Arizona : Warren District Commercial Club, Bisbee; Board of Trade, 
Phoenix; Arizona Bankers’ Association, Prescott; Prescott Chamber of 
Commerce, Prescott. 

Arkansas: Commercial Club, Ashdown; Batesville Board of Trade, 
Batesville; the Merchant's Association, Blytheville; Commercial Club, 
Cotton Plant; Business Men's Club, Fort Smith; Gravette Com- 
mercial Club, Gravette; Merchants’ Association, Hot Springs; Mer- 
chants’ Association, Jonesboro; Arkansas Bankers’ Association, Little 
Rock; Arkansas Retail Hardware Association, Little Rock; Board of 
Trade, Little Rock; Board of Trade, Paragould. 

California: Auburn Chamber of Commerce, Auburn; Berkeley Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Berkeley ; Campbell Improvement Club, Campbell ; For- 
tuna Board of Trade, Fortuna; Fresno Traffic Association, the Mer- 
chants’ Association of Fresno, San Joaquin Valley Commercial Associa- 
tion, San Joaquin Valley Lumbermen’s Club, resno; the Grangers’ 
Union, Hollister; Lodi Merchants’ Association, Lodi; Los Angeles 
Clearing House Association, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, Los 
Angeles Paint, Oil, and Varnish Club, Los Angeles Wholesalers’ Board 
of Trade, Retail Dry Goods Merchants“ Association, Retail Hardware 
Merchants’ Association, Southern California Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Southern California Wholesale Grocers’ Association, Los 
Angeles; Los Gatos Chamber of Commerce, Los Gatos; Merced County 
Chamber of Commerce, Merced; Merchants’ Association of Modesto, 
Modesto; California Retail Harness Dealers’ Association (Niles), Cali- 
fornia State Retail Hardware Association, Chamber of Commerce and 
Commercial Club, Merchants’ Exchange of Oakland, Oakland Rotary 
Club, Oakland; Pasadena Merchants’ Association, Pasadena; Richmond 
Nen! Estate Association, Richmond; Riverside Chamber of Commerce, 
Riverside; Chamber of Commerce of Sacramento, Real Estate Agents 
Association, Sacramento Valley Home Products League, Sacramento; 
Chamber of Commerce, San Bernardino; the Chamber of Commerce of 
San Diego County, Manufacturers! Association, Merchants’ Association 


iego, Dies te Wholesalers 
of Trade and Credit Association, San Diego i. Boara of Trade, 


California Association of Electrical Contractors and Jers, California 
Bankers’ area California Fruit Canners’ Association, California 
Wine Association, Home Industry League of California, Pacific Coast 
Commercial Travelers’ Associati San Francisco Chamber of Com- 

San Jose; — 


tion, 

merce, San Francisco; 3 eee Club, 

Board of Trade, Turlock; Visalia Merchants’ Association, Visaila ; 
Chamber of Commerce of Watsonville and Pajaro Valley, Watsonville; 
Whittier Board of Trade, Whittier, 

Colorado: The El Paso County Retail Grocers and Butchers, Colorado 
Springs; Craig Commercial Association, Craig ; Colorado Association Com- 
mercia! Executiy: Colorado Bankers Association, Colorado Jewelers’ 
Association, the Colorado and Wyoming Lumber Dealers Association, Den- 
ver Chamber of Commerce, Denver Credit Men’s Association, Retail Asso- 
ciation of the Denver Chamber of Commerce, the Western Fruit Jobbers’ 
Association of America, Denver; Dolores Board of Trade, Dolores; Du- 
rango Board of Trua ain Juan Congress, Durango; Fort Collins Com- 
mercial Club, Fort Collins ; Golden Improvement Club, Golden ; the Grand 
Junction Fruit Growers’ Association, Grand Junction; Commercial Club, 
Holyoke; the Business Men's Association, Julesburg; Longmont Com- 
mercial Association, Longmont; Chamber of Commerce, Loveland; 
Commercial Club, Mancos; Mountain States Retail Hardware and Im- 
plement Association, the Pueblo Retail Butchers and Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, Pueblo; Salida Commercial Club, Salida; Commercial Club, 
Stratton; the Wellington Commercial Club, Wellington. 


Connecticut: Connecticut Funeral Directors’ Association, Bri pert 
Connecticut State Association of Plumbers, Gas, and Steam ters, 
rby; Connecticut Association of Insurance nts, New Haven; 


Business Men's Associati 
ciation, Rockville; Connecticut 
Waterbury Business Men's Association, Waterburyo 
Hardware Association, Woodbury. 

Delaware; Mercantile Association, Wilmington. 

District of Columbia: National Association of Piano Merchants of 
Ameri National Board of Trade, National Canners' Association, 
Natio League of Commission Merchants, the Retail Grocers’ Pro- 
tective Ausodation, Washington Chamber of Commerce, 


Norwich; Rockville Business Men's Asso- 
Bankers’ Association, South Norwalk ; 
Connecticut Retail 


Arcadia; Daytona Board of Trade, Daytona; 
Bustis Board of Trade, Eustis; Florida Bankers’ Association, Jackson- 
ville Board of Trade, Jacksonville Credit Men's See Meee. 


facturers’ Association of Jacksonville, Southern Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, Jacksonville; Lakeland Chamber of Commerce, Lakeland ; 
Marian f Trade, Marianna ; the Florida Local Underwriters 


na Board o 
Association, Plant City; Board of Trade, Tampa ; Tampa Merchants’ 
Association, Tampa ; Board of Trade, Winter Garden. 

Georgia: Athens Chamber of Commerce, Athens; Atlanta Chamber 
of Commerce, Atlanta Hotel Men’s Association, Georgia Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, Georgia Hardware Association, Geor: State Dental Society, 
Jobbers’ Club of Atlanta, Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association, 
Southeastern Hardware Association, State Hotelmen's Association, 
U. C. T. Grand Council, Atlanta; Chamber of Commerce, Merchants 
and Manufacturers’ Assocla Augusta; Clarksville Board of Trade, 
Clarksville; Columbus Board of Trade, Columbus; Columbus Clearing 
House Association, Columbus; Cham of Commerce, Fitz ld; 
Chamber of Commerce, Georgia Underwriters’ Association, Macon ; 
Milledgeville Chamber of Commerce, Milledgeville ; Manufacturers and 
Merchants’ Association, Rome; Retail Merchants’ Association, Savan- 
poe camry pupae Cotton Exchange, Savannah Credit Men's Association, 

vann. 

Idaho: Commercial Club, Blackfoot; Idaho Retail Hardware and 
Implement Dealers’ tion, Boise; Chamber of Commerce, Coeur 


Merchants’ Association, Alton; Fox River 


Valley Manufacturers’ Association, Batavia; Commercial Club, Belvi- | 


dere; Bloomington Commercial Club, Bloomington; Cairo Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association, Cairo; Chamber of Commerce; the Illinots Butter 
Manufacturers’ Improvement Association; IIlinois Grain Dealers’ 
elation, Champaign; American Association Creamer 
facturers; Board of Trade of the City of Chicago; sket Manufac- 
Association of Amert tral Burean of 


e ca; Credit Clearing House Association ; 
the Detroit Conference; Electrical Credit Association of Chicago; Elec- 
trical Supply Jobbers’ Association ; Hardware Club of Chicago Tilinois 


on 
Lumber and Builders Supply Dealers’ Association: Ilinois Manufac- 
ers’ Associa — 


rs and Mana, 
; National Builders’ 
National Bureau of Metal and ator Bed Man 

Business League of America; National Canned Goods 
Brokers’ Association ; National Confectioners’ Associati 
States; National Electrical Credit 
Vehicle Association of the United 


Manufacturers’ 

tional Salesmen’s Traini 
Associa’ A 
Mann 
Uulit 


; United ‘ocers and Butchers’ Association of Chicago; 

Western Association of Shoe Wholesalers; Wholesale Saddlery Asso- 
elation of the United States; Woodlawn ess Men's Associatio 

of Commerce, Decatur; Du Quoin Retail 

Du Quoin; East St. Louis Commercial Geb, 

> ‘om- 

Hard- 


Assoc 32 Hoopeston ; 
tion of Joliet, Joliet; Association, Kankakee; 
la Sall tion; Laundrymen’s National Association 
Sco, Litchfield Protective Association, 


Merchants’ 
ty Manufacturers’ Association, Moline; Business 


e Commercial 
of America, La 
Litchfield; Tri 


Commercial Club, Mount Vernon; 
ssociation, Mount Vernon; Normal 
Improvement tion, Normal; La Salle-Peru-Oglesby Commercial 
tion, Oglesby; Commercial Association of Oregon, Oregon ; 
Association of Commerce; Retail Merchants’ ae Q 
lllinois, Peoria; Polo Commercial Club, Polo; Quincy Chamber of 
Commerce, Ruiny; Rockford Merchants and Business Men’s Associa- 
tion, Rockford; Savanna Improvement Association, Savanna; Retail 
ton, Spriugheld: "American Society of Arles! Bone One 
eld ; erican ety o tur: rbana; 

Business en’s Association, Yorky ue. * 3 


Men’s Association, Mount Ster > 
Mount Vernon Retail ype ieena Å 


Evansville; 
Fort Wayne Mercantile Accident Association, Fort Wayne; Citizens’ Im- 


‘ort ; b of Goshen 
; Commercial Ciub, Hobart: X 
Warns Board of 3 Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen's Associatio 


341, Lafayette; 
relal Ciub, 


Ci 
Logansport; Commercial Cl Indiana 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, Munde: ive 


Travelers’ Protective Associa- 


Bend Retail 
Bend Chamber of 
Commerce, South Bend; Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion, United Commercial Travelers, Grand Council of Indiana, Terre 
Haute; Indiana Retail Merchants’ Association, Vincennes. 

Iowa: Ames Retail Merchants’ Association, Ames; Commercial Club 
Anamosa; Commercial Exchange, Burlington; Cedar Rapids Commercial 
Club, Cedar Rapids; Clinton Commercial Club, Clinton; [owa-Nebraska 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, Mid-West Implement Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Retail Grocers & Butchers’ iation, Council Bluffs; Union 
County Association Retail Druggists, Creston. 

Iowa : Davenport Retail. Grocers’ Association, Davenport; Interstate 
Business Men's Accident Association, Comm Club, Great Western 
Accident Association, Iowa Bankers’ Association, Iowa Retall Clothiers’ 
Association, Iowa State Traveling Men's tion, National Associa- 
tion of Retail Clothiers, Retail Merchants’ Association of Des Moines, 
Des Moines; Iowa Implement Dealers’ Association, Donnellson ; Dubuque 
Industrial Corporation, Iowa Retail Merchants’ Association, ‘Dubuque ; 
U. C. T., Des Moines Council, No. 115, Hampton; Retall Merchan 
Association, Janesville; Le Mars Commercial Club, Le Mars; lowa 
Retail Hardware Association, Mason Clty Commercial Club, Mason City ; 
American Commercial Travelers“ Association, Ottumwa; Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association, Ottumwa; Sloux City Commercial Club, Sioux 
City Real Estate Association, Sioux cite the Commercial Travelers’ 
Sonte of Iowa, Storm Lake ; Waterloo Retail Merchants’ Association, 

aterloo. 

Kansas: The National Federation Retail Implement and Vehicle 
Dealers’ Association, Western Retail Implement, Vehicle, and Hardware 
Association, Abilene: Commercial Association, Allen; the Commercial 
Club of Arkansas City, Arkansas City; Cedar Shipping Association, 

; Commercial Club, Claflin; Commercial 3 on, Deerfield; 
Kansas Retailers’ Association, Emporia; Fort Scott Industrial Associa- 
tion, Fort Scott; Kansas Real Estate Men's Association, Garden City; 
Great Bend Commercial Club, Great Bend; Tri-County Hardware an 
ys py Club. No. 55, Kiowa; the Kearny County r Associntion, 
Lakin ; Southeastern Bottlers’ Association, Longton ; Mulvane Retailers’ 
Association, Mulvane; Ness City Commercial Club, Ness City ; Johnson 
County Merchants and Farmers’ Association, Olathe; Commercial Ciub, 
Osage City; Commercial Association, Philipsburg; Crawford County 
Retailers’ Association, Chamber of Commerce, Pittsburgh; Chamber of 
Commerce, Salina; Kansas Bankers’ Association, Topeka ; the Welling- 
ton Commercial Club, Wellington; Kansas State Bottlers’ Association, 
U. C. T., Wichita Council, No. 39, Wichita. 

Kentucky: Commercial Club, Cadiz; Henderson Commercial Club, 
Henderson; Tobacco Board of Trade, N eee Livingston Com- 
mercial Club, Livingston; the Builders’ Exchange of Louisville, the 
Employers’ Association, Kentucky Bankers’ Association, the Louisville 
Board of de, Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association, Retail 
Merchants’ Association Travelers Protective Association of America, 
Travelers’ Protective Association, Post D, Kentucky Division, Louisville; 
Mount Sterl: Business Men’s Club, Mount Sterling; Business Men's 
Association, Shelbyville; the Kentucky Retail Harware and Stove Mer- 
chants’ Association, Sturgis. 

Louisiana: Alexandria Progressive Union, Alexandria: State Ice 

ier Board of ‘Trade, Crow- 

Lake Charles; State Retail 

Charles; Iberla, Vermillion, and 

New Iberia; Louisiana State 
eulture and Immi tion, New Orleans Association 

ew Orleans Board of Trade, Retail Grocers’ Association, 

New Orleans; Chamber of Commerce, United Commercial Travelers, 

Grand Council, Shreveport. 


Maine: Maine State Board of Trade, acy nig Chamber of Commerce, 
Lewiston ; Northeast Harbor Board of Trade, Northeast Harbor; Port- 
land Board of Trade, Portland Wholesale Merchants’ Association, Port- 
land; Rockland Board of Trade, Rockland; Board of Trade, Spring- 
vale; Chamber of Commerce, Waterville. 

Maryland: American Funeral Benefit Association of United States, 
Baltimore Association of Credit Men, Bullders’ Excha of Baltimore 
City, Maryland Bankers’ Association, Merchants and Manufac 
Association, National Lumber Exporters“ Association, Old Town Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers’ Association, Southwest Baltimore Improve- 
ment Association, Baltimore ; Hagerstown Board of Trade, Hagers- 


town. 

Massachusetts: Arlington Business Men’s Association, Arlington; 
Boston Automobile Dealers’ Association (Inc.), Boston Credit Men's As- 
sociation, Boston Fruit & Produce Exchange, Boston Musie Trade As- 
sociation, Boston Rotary Club, the Dental nufacturers’ Club, Massa- 
chusetts Real Estate 5 National Association Insurance Agents, 
National Association of Merchant Tailors of America, New England Coal 
Dealers’ Association, New England Dry Goods Association, New England 
Hardware Dealers’ Association, New gland Iron & Hardware Associa- 
tion, New England Shoe & Leather Association, the Union Fraternal 
League, Boston; Brockton Shoe Manufacturers’ Association, Brockton ; 
Cambridge Board of Trade, Cambridge; the Motor & Accessory Manu- 


Furnt 

St. Martin Retail Dr 
Board of A 
Commerce, 
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facturers’ Association, the Oxford Country Club, Chicopee Falls; 
Board of Trade, Everett; Fitchburg Board of Trade & Pe Merchants’ 
sociation, Fitchburg; Haverhill edit Burea Haverhill; Holyeke 
Chamber’ of Commerce, Western Massachusetts Hardware Association, 
Holyoke; Business Men's Association, Hyde Park (Boston); Lawrence 
Chamber of Commerce, Lawrence ; well Board of Trade, 2 

ie Board of Trade, Lynn Shoe’ Manufacturers’ Association, — os 
; d Board of Trade, Man ld; 
aoe Board of 3 Quincy ; Salem Board of f reade Salem ; Master 
ouse Painters Romervitle; ola’ Colony 


Everett 
As- 


Pomona Grang u one Board of Trade, Waltham; National As- 
sociation of wae, Soup Machine Too! Builders’ Association, Wor- 
cester. 
Michi : Detroit Association of Credit Men, Detroit Board of Com- 
merce, troit Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, Exchange Club; 
Michigan Bankers’ Association, National Association 5 Garment Manu- 


facturers, Tri-City Coffee- Roasters’ Association, Detroit; Evart Board 


Commercial A 3 Grand Haven; 
ds ‘Association of Commerce (wholesale de; 
as Michigan Retail Lum 


n, Retail Grovers & General 
Merchants of Michigan, Smara Re ids ; Jackon Chamber of Commerce 
Jackson; Board of Trade, Mich Federation of Retail 
Merchants, Lansing; the Michigan Betal] Hardwarè Association, Marine 
City; uette Commercial b, Marquette; Commercial Club, Whole- 
sale creat Men's Association of Menominee; Business Men's "Associa- 
tion, Mount Clemens; Mich: Retail Clothiers’ Association, Muskegon ; 
Michigan State Pharmaceutical Association, Fremont; National Re Retail 
tion Eat Huron ; ‘Michigan Retail Monu- 

Grocers’ Association, the Saginaw Val- 


Mounment Dealers’ 
ment Dealers’ Association, Re 
ley Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, ops eg a Tecumseh 
Commerce Club, Tecumseh ; C. T. Grand Council, Travers City; 
Michigan Retail’ Implement & Vehicle Dealers“ Association, Vicksburg. 
Minnesota: The 88 Club of 2 Duluth Builders’ Ex- 
change, Duluth Retail Groce Retail Merchants’ Associ- 
ation, Duluth; Farmington 9. Club, Farmington; Commercial 
Club, Hallock + Commercial Club, „Jasper ; Board of de, Lake Crys- 
tal; ‘Commer Club, Lan $ Little Falis Commercial’ Club, Little 
Falls; e pe oe tag Grocers’ Association, Minnesota Bankers’ 
‘Association, esota Furniture Buyers’ Association, Minnesota Re- 
tail Hardware Association, N e Frame gy cto Ta — 2 Secre- 
tarles, Northwestern Retail Coal * Associa „ Organization of 
Secretaries’ Association of then American Bankers’ 3 Minne- 
apolis ; Commercial Club, ; Minnesota Retail Implement Dealers’ 
Owatonna; Renville Commercial Club, Renville; Commer- 
‘ochester ; Robbinsdale Commercial Club, Robbinsdale; Chi- 
oosters’ 


St. Paul: Com- 
k Center; 4 Butchers’ Associa- 


tion, Stillwater ; halk Commercial Ciub, W. 


en T rar reia League, Aberdeen ; Bossa of Trade, Brook- 
haven; belssippl Retai Retail Hariware Association, Clarksdale ; Greenwood 
Business — oa Greenwood; Co: 8 Union, Gulfport; Meridian 
Board of Trade and Cotton Exchange the Mississippi Retail iterchants’ 
Association, Meridian; Mississi Bankers Association, Mississippi 
Firo Underwriters’ Association, gressive League, Vicks! * 
Missouri: Commercial Club, Aurora; Boonville Commerc Club, 


Boonville; United Commercial Travelers of America, Grand Council of 
„ Carthage; Chillicothe Chamber of Commerce, Chillicothe; 
Club, Elsberry; the Commercial Club, Hannibal ; 


ware 
Club, Kansas City Retail” Hardware ers’ 8 Elec- 
trival Contractors’ Association, Western Harness Maou ‘acturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Kansas py ES the National Health as Kidder; National 
Federation —— Nas Merchants’ Associations, thwestern Lumber- 
men’s. Associa 8 Business Men's Association, Louisiana ; 
Marshall Commercial Clu „ Marshall; Commercial find, Mexico ; Com- 
mercial Club, Mountain Grove; Commerce Club, Joseph ; Jobbers 
and Manufacturers’ Association, Springfield ; 8 Asphalt Asso- 
ciation, Association of — es Plumbers, Bircher er H ts Improvement 
Association, munari Men’s League. Carondelet Business Men's Asso- 
s Association, tonne) Dealers" 5 of St. 
i of St. Louis, Missouri Retail Lumber Deal- 
ationa 


tion, St. Lo nagers’ tion, St. Louis Shoe Manufac- 
turers and Jobbers’ Bankers” Associa oa Sage Bi rary ire Association 
of St. Louis, Missouri ee rah paper 


Boosters’ 
— EA 95 — Board of Trade, 
Wa gton Commercial Club, 


Montana Retail Merchants’ 
78 Glendive; Montana Bank- 


Club. Sedatia Springfield Cu 
in : i eniai Gabe Noli; 
ay 


Montana: Commercial on Č — 
Rasan 


Montana State Fair 
on Helena; Laurel 
8 Chamber, Laurel; Lewistown Chamber of Commerce, Lewis- 
town; Chamber of Commerce. Missoula; Smith River Valley Chamber 
of Commerce, White Sulphur Springs. 

Nebraska Commercial Club, Alliance; eme esl ae ie neia 

Club, Beatrice; the Blair Merchants’ Associati Blair; 

Federation, Cedar Bluffs; 8 . cnn Curtis; Ne- 
braska Miilers’ Protective Association, U. C. T. Grand Island 
Connell, No 134, Grand Island; State Association 01 8 Clubs, 
ig gE ,_ Humbol dt Commercial Club, Humboldt; Lincoln Retail Gro- 
s & t Dealers’ Association, Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. Nebraska Retail Hardware Association, Woodman Accident Asso- 


ciation, Lincoln; the Commercial Club, Neligh; North Platte Chamber 
of Commerce, North Platte; Commercial Club, Federation of Nebraska 
Retailers, Nebraska Division Travelers’ Protective Association, Omaha 
Film Exchange, Omaha Retail Grocers’ Association, Omaha; Nebraska 
Retail Jewelers’ Association, St. Paul; Nebraska Association of Letter 
5 South Omaha; Commercial Club, Stanton; Commercial Club, 

ysses. 

New Hampshire: Concord Board of Trade, Concerd; Keene Com- 
merelal Club, Keene. 

New Jersey Board of Trade, Asbury Park; Atlantic City Chamber 
of of Commerce, ee City; Board of Camden; Board of 


b; Woman's Civic Club, Hammonton ; Business Men's 


kers’ Asso- 
Kenilworth-Camden e E AaS Association, 
Kenilworth ; ard of e of the city of N Newark Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, ‘The Newark Hardware & 8 5 Association, 
Newark Rotary Club, Newark; Board of Trade, New Brunswick; 
Master Plumbers’ Association of the 0 s, Orange; Board of Trade, 
Paterson; New Jerse 9 Monument lers“ . Trenton ; 
Embroidery & Lace nufacturers’ e AAEE Union Hill; New Jersey 
Retail Jewelers’ Association, Union H 

New Mexico: Wholesale Grocers’ Ciub of New Mexico, East Las 


egas. 
New York: Albany Chamber of Commerce, New York State and West- 
ern 1 Coal Merchants’ Association, Albany ; ; Board of Trade, 
3 Auburn Chamber of Commerce, Auburn; National Association 

Agency pe ager gc New York Jewelers’ Association, Binghamton ; 
Putten Street Board of Trade, Manufacturers and Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation of New York, National Confectionery Salesmen's Association, 
Sere, Buffalo Association of Credit = 3 Brewers’ Ex- 

ge, Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo Paint, Oil, and Varnish 
Clu, e Retail G „ Buffalo and Suburban 


tham Business Men's Association, 
Chatham; Corinth Business Men's Association, Corinth; Merchants 
Protective Association, Cuba; Flavoring Extract Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of United States (Inc.). Earlville; the Business Men's Associa- 
tion of Elmira, the Elmira Retall Grocers’ Association, Elmira ; Board 
of Trade, Farmingdale: American Cheviot Sheep Society, Fa yetteville ; 
Chamber of Commerce, Gouverneur; New York State anders Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Ithaca ; Manufacturers’ tion of Jamestown, 
Jamestown; Chamber of Commerce, Kingston; Board of Trade, Lake 
Placid; Metckants and Manufacturers’ Association, Little Falls; Lock- 
port Board of Trade, Lockport; Westchester Count, a Hardware Dealers’ 
Association, Mamaroneck New York State Fruit Growers’ 5 
Medina; Morrisville Business Men's Association, Morrisville; Boa rd of 
Trade, Newark; Merchants’ Exchange, New Rochelle; the fees 
Bankers’ Association, American Embassy rer pat apn ee . — 1 Ex- 


Sommerce, Canton ; 
M 


| see oe and Importers’ Association, American and Heavy 
ardware Association, American Manufacturers’ 3 Association, 
American § alty Manufacturers’ A tion, American Supply and 
Machinery rs’ 3 the Associated Electrical Con- 
tractors of New York City, Chamber of , City Island Board of 
Trade, the Crockery 0 e, 3 Supply Association, Elec- 
trical Contractors’ Associa Local N 


tion ( 
Inter-Insurance Association, the Motor and Manufacturers’ 
Association, the National Association of Credit Men, ‘Na onal Association 
of Manufacturers, National 8 of Master Steam and Hot Water 


Fitters, the National Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ Association, 
——— ee Roasters’ Association, National Jewelers’ Board of Trade, 
Natio: 


e of Commission Merchants, National Paint, Oil, and Var- 
nish Association, National Retail Dry Goods’ Association, the National 
Wholesale 338 ts’ Association, National Wholesale Grocers’ 
tion, National Wholesale Lumber Dealers” Association, New York State 
Bankers’ Association, New York City; Chamber of Commerce, Ogdens- 
Olean Chamber of Commerce, Olean; Chamber of Commerce 
Ondas Chamber of Commerce, Peekskill ; Poughkeepsie Chamber of 
eepsie ; Chamber of £ Commerce, International A le 
Shippers’ tion, National ieee Shoe Manufacturers’ A 
tion, U. C. T. Grand 8 Board of Trade, Rushford ; 
Business Men’s 3 e Merchante. Association, Sodus ; 
Richmond County Wine, “Liquor, and Beer Dealers’ Association, Staple- 
ton; New York State Association of Hardware Jobbers, New York peed 
Retail Hardware Association, Syracuse; Business Men's Associati 
Tonawanda; Casket Travelers’ Association of America, National Elec: 
trical Contractors’ Association of the United States, Utica Chamber of 
Commerce. Utica ; Chamber of Commerce, Waverly. 

North Carolina: : Asheville Board of Trade, Asheville; the North Caro- 
lina Association of Insurance Agents, Burlington ; the Hardware Asso- 
ciation of the Carolinas, Charlotte; Conco: Merchants“ Association, 
Concord; the Merchants’ Association of North Carolina, Durham; 
Greensboro Merchants’ Association, Merchants & Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Greensboro; North Carolina Bankers’ Association, Henderson ; 
Chamber of Commerce, Kinston ; Raleigh ‘nen of Commerce, Raleigh ; 
Salisbury Industrial Ciub. Salisbury j ty Chamber of Commerce, 
Siler Clty; Wilmington Chamber Sar Wilmington. 
kinson; Commercial Club, 

Bankers’ ti 


1 f Cor Minot ; 
of Commerce, ; 
Ohio: Chamber of Commerce, Akron; Cham of Commerce, Ash- 
land; American tion of Accident Underwriters, the Business 
Men's Club Co., the Cincinnati Association of Men, Cineinnati 
Master Plumbers’ Association, Cincinnati Produce Exchange, Manu- 
facturers’ Club, the Merchants and Manufacturers, Association, Na- 
tional Association of Mail-Order Liquor Dealers, Ohio Builders Supply 
98 Trunk Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, 

C. T. of A.. Cincinnati Council, Ne. 2, Walnut Hills Business Club. 
St Chamber of Commerce, Chamber of Industry, Cleveland 
Associntion of Credit Men, Cleveland Clearing House Association, 
Cleveland Master Plumbers ation, Cleveland Paint, Olt, and 
Varnish Club, the I ndent Petroleum Marketers’ Association of 
the United States, National Cloak, Suit, Skirt and Dress Manufsc- 
turers” Association, National Machine Tool Builders’ Association, Ohio 
State Association of Master Plumbers, Oyster Growers and Dealers 
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Association of North America, Young Men’s Business Club, Cleveland ; 
American Dental Trade Association, Columbus Hotel Men's Association, 
Columbus Retail Grocers’ Association, the Hub Board of Trade, Na- 
tional Warm Air, Heating and Ventilating Association, Ohio Bankers’ 
Association, Ohio Millers’ Association, the Obio Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association Co., the Order of U. C. T. of America, Columbus; Ohio 
Hardware Association, U. C. T. Grand Council of Ohio, Dayton; the 
Eaton Commercial Club, Eaton; Chamber of Commerce, Elyria Builders“ 
Exchange, Elyria; Business Men's Association, Findley; the Geneva 
Roosters Club, Geneva; the Greenfield Industrial League, Greenfield; 
Chamber of Commerce, Hamilton; Board of Trade, Ironton; the Ken- 
ton Commercial Club, Kenton; the Lima Progressive Association, Lima ; 
Merchants Association, Marietta; United Commercial Travelers Coun- 
cil, No. 137, Massillon; Business Men's Club, Middletown; Southern 
Philatelic Association, Perry; Piqua Chamber of Commerce, Piqua; Re- 
tail Merchants Association of Portsmouth, Portsmouth; American 
Pharmaceutical Association, Scio; Manufacturers’ Association lc pees Be 
Retail Grocers and Merchants’ Association, Sidney ; Tri-State Imple- 
ment and Vehicle Dealers’ Association, Springfield; Chamber of Com- 
merce, Steubenville; Grain Dealers’ National Association, the Toledo 
Commerce Club, Toledo; Ohio Canners’ Association, Urbana; Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, Xenia; Retail Merchants Board 
of Youngstown Chamber of Commerce, Youngstown Association of 
Credit- Men, Youngstown; Chamber of Commerce, Zanesville; Ohio Re- 
tail Clothiers’ Association, Mount Vernon, Ohio. 

Oklahoma: Oklahoma Bankers’ Association, Enid; Manitou Business 
Men's Association, Manitou; Oklahoma Hardware & Implement Asso- 
ciation, Mustang; Chamber of Commerce, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
City Retailers’ Association, State Retail Grocers’ Association, U. C. T. 
rine Council, Oklahoma City; Retail Merchants’ Association, Paw- 

uska, 

Oregon: Adams Commercial Association, Adams; Columbia River Pro- 
tective Association, Astoria; Retail Merchants’ Protective Association, 
Echo; ne Commercial Club, Merchants’ Protective Association, 
Eugene; Commercial Club, Grants Pass; Odell Development Leaguc, 
Hood River; The Merchants’ Protective Association, fin Te 
Oregon Retail Hardware & Implement Dealers’ Association, Iwaukee, 
Oreg.; Commercial Club, North Bend; Retail Grocers’ Association, 
Pendleton; Umatilla County Hardware Dealers’ Association, Pendleton ; 
Grocers & Merchants’ Association, Oregon Bankers’ Association, Re- 
tall Dru ts’ Association, Portland; Salem Board of Trade, Salem. 

Pennsylvania: Chamber of Commerce, Allentown; Business Men's 
Protective Association, Altoona; Board of Trade, Bangor; Tile Manu- 
facturers’ Credit Association, Beaver Falls; Industrial Commission, 
Bethlehem; Braddock Board of Trade, Braddock; Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Chambersburg; Merchants & Manufacturers“ Association, Co- 
lumbla; Board of de, Easton; Ellwood City Board of Trade, Mer- 
chants & Manufacturers’ Club, Ellwood City; Board of Trade, Chamber 
of Commerce, The Commercial Club of Erie, State Retail Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, Erie; Frankford Grocers’ Association, Frankford; Galeton 
Grocers’ Association, Galeton; Board of Trade, Harrisburg; Pennsyl- 
vania & Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Association, Huntingdon ; Chamber 
of Commerce, Indiana ; mber of Commerce, Johnstown; Central 
Association of Master Plumbers of Pennsylvania, Lancaster; Board 
of Trade, Lansdale; B ess Men's ation, Lebanon; Merchants’ 
Protective Association, Lewistown; Lock Haven Business Men's Asso- 
ciation, Lock Haven; Minersville Business Men's Association, Miners- 
ville; Business Men's Association, New Brighton; New Castle Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, New Castle; Retail Merchants & Business Men's 
District Association, Penns Station; American Envelope Manufacturers 
Association, Association of Wholesale Jewelers of Philadelphia, The 
IJ. umbermen's Exchange, ter Tin & Sheet Metal Workers’ Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, National Hosiery & Underwear Manufacturers, 
National Association of Manufacturers of Soda Water Flavors, National 
Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, The National Hardware Asso- 
ciation of the United e The National Supply & Machinery 
Dealers’ Association, National Wholesale ers, s lation, 
National Wholesale Jewelers’ Association, int Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States, Pennsylvania Lumbermen's 
Association (Inc.), Pennsylvania, New Jersey Delaware Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, Pennsylyania State tion of Master 
Plumbers, Philadelphia Board of Trade, Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce, Philadelphia Produce Exchange, Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber 

lers’ Association, The Retail Grocers’ Association, Philadelphia ; 
The Commercial Travelers“ Association, Philipsburg; The American 
Face Brick Association, American Warehouse Association, Arlington 
Heights Board of Trade, Builders’ Exchange — ed Chamber of Com- 
merce, The Collegiate Association, Master Plumbers’ Association, Na- 
tional PAS oppie Association, North Side Chamber of Commerce, 
Oakland rd of Trade, Pennsylvania Retail Jewelers’ Association, 
Pennsylvania State Launderers’ tion, Pittsburgh Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association, Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, Pittsburgh ; 
Retail Druggists’ Association, Pittston ; Master House Painters’ & Deco- 
rators’ Association, The Merchants’ Association, Reading; Scranton 
Board of Trade, Scranton; Retail Merchants’ Exchange ‘on ; Com- 
mercial League, South Bethichem; Board of Trade, Business Men’s 
Association, Tamaqua; Titusvilie’ Merchants’ Protective Association, 
Titusville; Business Men's Association, Towanda; Business Men's Asso- 
ciation, The National Sp Degg per Culvert Manufacturing Co., Warren; 
West Side Board of Trade est Scranton; Wilkes-Barre Chamber of 
Commerce, Wilkes-Barre ; Williamsport Board of Trade, Williamsport ; 
Manufacturers’ Association of York, York. 

Rhode Island: Pawtucket Business Men's Association, Pawtucket; 
U. C. T. of A., Providence Cauncil, No. 67, Providence. 

South Carolina: South Carolina Bankers’ Association, Anderson; 
Retail Merchants’ Association; Southern Commercial Secretaries’ Asso- 
ciation, Charleston; Conway Chamber of Commerce, Conway; Chamber 
of Commerce, Georgetown; Chamber of Commerce, Union. 

South Dakota: Aberdeen Retail Merchants“ Association; South 
Dakota Millers’ Club, Aberdeen; Beresford Booster Club, Beresford; 
the Bridgewater Commercial Club, Bridgewater ; South Dakota Bankers’ 
Association, Clark; the Groton Country Club, Groton; U. C. T. Grand 
Council of South Dakota, Huron; Lowry Commercial Club, Lowry; 
Madison Commercial Club, Madison; Mitchell Commercial Club, 
Mitchell; the South Dakota Retail Hardware Association, Murdo; Com- 
mercial Ciub, Newell; Commercial Club, Vierre; the Retail Merchants’ 
Association of South Dakota, Sioux Falls; Retail Implement Dealers’ 
Association of South Dakota, Vermilion; Merchants’ Association, 
Watertown; Yankton Commercial Association, Yankton. 

Tennessee: Chattanooga Association of Credit Men, Chattanooga 
Manufacturers’ Association, Southern Shoe Retailers’ Association, Ten- 


nessee Association of Credit Men, United Commercial Travelers’ Grand 
Council, Chattanooga: Knoxville Association of Credit Men, Knoxville; 
Commercial Club, McKenzie; Memphis Cotton Exchange, Memphis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, Memphis Rotary Clob, Tennessee Manufacturers’ 
Association, Memphis; Board of Trade, Commercial Club of Nashville, 
Retail Furniture alers’ Association of State of Tennessee, Tennessee 
Bankers“ Associstion, Tennessee Retail Hardware Association, Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Clearing House Association, Nashville; Commercial Club, 
Springfield; Tennessee Funeral Directors & Embalmers’ Association, 
Tracy City. 

Texas: The Abilene Chamber of Commerce, Abilene; Panhandle Hard- 
ware & Implement Dealers! Association, Amarillo; Chamber of Com- 
merce, Austin; Bonham Board of Trade, Bonham; Southwestern Retail 
Saddle & Harness Manufacturers’ Association, ace es Christi; Cuero 
Commercial Club, Cuero; Texas Hardware & Implement Association, 
Dallas; Chamber of Commerce, Retail Merchants’ Protective Associa- 
tion, Denison; Texas Grain Dealers’ Association, The Texas Hardware 
Jobbers’ Association, The Texas Wholesale Fruit and Produce Dealers’ 
Association, Fort Worth; Retail Merchants’ Association, Gainesville; 
The Texas Bankers’ Association, Galveston; Chamber of Commerce, 
Lumbermen's Association of Texas, Retail Merchants’ Association, Texas 
Retail Shoe Dealers’ Association, Houston; Board of Trade, Jowett; 
Commercial Club, Kaufman; Retail Merchants’ Association, Kingsville $ 

ew Chamber of Commerce, Longview; Marlin Commercial Club, 
Marlin; Commercial Club, Essex Commercial Club, Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, Mount Pleasant; Young Men's Business e, Palestine; 
Texas Bottlers’ Association, Paris; Commercial Club, St. Jo; Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Merchants’ Board of Trade, San Angelo; South Texas 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, San Antonio; The Retail Merchants’ 
Association, San Marcos; Sonora Commercial Club, Sonora: Southwest- 
ern Ice Manufactvrers’ Association, Temple; Commercial Club, Travis; 
Valentine Commercial Club, Valentine; Retail Merchants’ Association 
Vernon; Fourth District Bankers’ Association, Texas State Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association, Waco; Retail Merchants’ Credit Association, 
Weatherford Chamber of Commerce, Weatherford; Business League, 
Weimar; Chamber of Commerce, Wichita Falls. 

Utah: Commercial Ciub, Coalville; Commercial Club, Richfeld ; Utah 
Association of Credit Men, Utah Paint and Glass Club. Salt Lake City. 

Vermont: Burlington Association of Credit Men, Burlington; Stowe 
Civie Club, Stowe. 

Virginia: Virginia District Retail Druggists’ Association, Broadway; 
Buena Vista Retail Merchants’ Association, Buena Vista; Retall Mer- 
chants’ Association, Crewe; Board of Trade of Lynchburg, the Retail 
Merchants’ Association, Lynchburg; Chamber of Commerce, Newport 
News; Board of Trade and Business Men's Association, Norfolk-Tide- 
water Association of Credit Men, Norfolk; Portsmouth Business Men's 
Association, Portsmouth ; Clearing House Association of Richmond, 
Richmond Grain Exchange, Richmond Rotary Club, Southern Hardware 
Jobbers' Association, Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Virginia Funeral Directors’ Association, Virginia Pharmaceutical 
Association, Richmond; Virginia Retail Jewelers’ Association, Roanoke. 

Washington: State Association of County Treasurers, Stevens County 
Merchants’ Association, Colville; Edmonds Merchants’ Association, 
Edmonds; Ellensburg Chamber of Commerce, Ellensburg Retail Grocers 
and Merchants’ Association, Ellensburg; Everett Commercial Club 
(Inc.), Merchants’ Association of Snohomish County, Everett; Com- 
mercial Club, Granite Falls; the Southwest Development Association, 

oquaim ; Mabton Commercial Club, Mabton ; Commercial Club, Marcus; 
Chamber of Commerce, Montesano; Chamber of Commerce 5 7 8 
Commercial Club. Port Angeles; Ritzville Commercial Club, Ritzville; 
Northwestern Fruit Exchange, Business Men's Club, Claussen 8 
Association, New Seattle Chamber of Commerce, Northwestern Mut 
Fire Association, Pacitic Coast Shippers’ Association, Seattle Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, Seattle Commercial Club, Seattle Retail Grocers’ 
Association, Washington Retail Merchants’ Association, Washington 
Savings and Loan Association, Washington State Philatelic Society, 
Seattle; Snohomish Commercial Ciub, Snohomish; Pacific Northwest 
Hardware and Improvement Association, Spokane Chamber of Commerce, 
Spokane Grocers’ Association, Western tail Lumbermen's Associa- 
tion, Spokane; Rotary Club, Tacoma Association of Credit Men, U. C. T. 
Grand Council of Oregon (Washington and British Columbia), Wash- 
ington Bankers’ Association, Tacoma; Waitsburg Commercial Club, 
Waitsburg; Commercial Club, Wapato; Washtucna Commercial Club, 
Washtuena; Wenatchee Business Men's Association, Wenatchee. 

West Virginia: Chamber of Commerce, Bluefield; West Virginia 
Bankers’ Association, Charleston; Clarksburg Business Men's League, 
Clarksburg; Fairmount Chamber of Commerce, Fairmount; Grafton 
Board of Trade, The Merchants’ Association, Grafton; Huntington 
Chamber of Commerce, Huntington Jobbers’ & Manufacturers“ Associa- 
tion, Huntington; Chamber of Commerce, Mannington; West Virginia 
Retail Hardware Association, Morgantown; West Virginia State Phar- 
maceutical Association, Morgantown ; West Virginia olesale Grocers’ 
Association. Parkersburg; Business Men's Association, West Virginia 
Business Men's Association, Wheeling. 

Wisconsin: Appleton Dairy Board of Trade, The Retail Grocers’ 
Association, Appleton; Beaver Dam Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Beaver m; Wholesale Credit Men's Association of Deper 

re; The Downing Commercial Club, Downing; Wisconsin Reta 
Implement & Vehicle Association, Eau Claire; Dairy Board of Trad 
Fond du Lac Business Men's Association, Fond du Lac; Red Poll 
Cattle Club of Americe, Gotham; Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Grand Rapids; Wholesale Credit Men's Association, Green 
Bay; Retailers’ Association, Kenosha; Wisconsin Clay Manufacturers’ 
‘Association, Madison; Citizens’ Association of Manitowac, Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association, Manitowac; Wholesale Credit Men's Association 
of Marinette; Commercial Club of Mellen; Bay View Advancement 
Association, Chamber of Commerce of the City of Milwaukee, the 
Milwaukee Association of Credit Men, Wileonsin Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, Wisconsin Manufacturers“ Association, Wisconsin Retail Grocers’ 
& General Merchants’ Association, Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers“ 
tion, Milwaukee; Wisconsin State Millers“ Association, Neenah ; 
Oconomowoe Business League, Oconomowoc; Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, Oshkosh; South & West Side Ad- 
vancement Association, Sheboygan: Business Men's Association, Retail 
Merchants’ Association, Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, Stevens 
Point; The Superior Commercial Club. Superior Retail Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, Superior; Tomahawk Association of Commerce, Tomahawk; 
Business Men's Association, Watertown; Waukesha Retailers’ Associa- 
tion, Waukesha. 

Wyoming: Alcova Progressive Association, Alcova; Wyoming Bank- 

ers’ Association, Cheyenne, 
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The Pension Appropriation Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or . 


HON. L. C. DYER, 


OF MISSOURI, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 17, 1916. 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, there ought to be no politics in 
doing our duty to the men who have fought the battles of our 
country. There ought to be no reference to partisanship in 
granting to the veterans a pension and the necessary care in 
their remaining days in the country that they by their valor 
have made what it is. However, the Democrats are trying to 
make political capital out of what they have done for them. 
They bragged about it in their platform that they recently 
adopted at St. Louis. The Republicans at Chicago did not men- 
tion the matter for the very good reason that they do not want 
to bring politics into the question of doing our duty to the valor 
and bravery of the heroes of our Nation. Yet everyone knows, 
and especially the veterans and their widows and children, the 
name of the party that has always stood up and done what has 
been done for them. It has not been the Democratic Party, and 
since that party has seen fit to try and get votes in the coming 
election because of its alleged friendliness for the veterans and 
for pensions, let me challenge anyone in this Congress to point 
to a single law for the benefit of the veteran soldiers, their 
widows, and orphans, including pensions, and so forth, that has 
been passed and enacted into a law during this present adminis- 
tration—a Democratic one in every branch, legislative and ex- 
ecutive. Not one have they enacted into a law. The last law 
for the benefit of the soldiers and sailors of our country was 
the Sherwood Act, and that was passed by a Republican Senate 
and signed by a Republican President. It is true, of course, 
that the House, which was Democratic, passed it atso, but since 
the Senate has been Democratic and Woodrow Wilson has been 
in the White House no pension legislation of a general nature 
has been enacted into law. 

For the veterans, their widows and orphans, they have done 
nothing. Their talk and bragging about what the Democratic 
Party has done in this regard is therefore simply “ molasses to 
catch files,” but in this case they will not succeed. The old 
soldiers and the younger ones, as well as their widows and 
their children and friends, are not such fools as to be misled. 
They can read; and in no place can they find a statute enacted 
for the benefit of the veterans while the Democratic Party has 
had entire control of the Government. I challenge anyone to 
show a different situation than I have d 

Mr, Speaker, there is another evidence of the desire of the 
Democratic Party to use the soldiers and sailors of the country 
for the purpose of advancing their political life. It is with re- 
gard to the National Homes for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. 
It is claimed, with ample proof, that these homes are being used 
by the Democratic Party to find jobs for their faithful fol- 
lowers and without regard to duty we owe those for whom the 
homes were established. In other words, they have become a 
political asset for the Democratic Party. I have much data 
and facts to prove this. For the present I submit a letter from 
a comrade of the Danville (III.) home and a statement of the 
law governing the homes, and what the board as at present 
made up is and has been doing to give the offices and positions 
in the homes to civilians instead of to the veterans, as the law 
contemplates ; 

DANVILLE, ILL., April 26, 1916. 
Hon. L. C. DYER, 
Commander in Ohief Spanish War Veterans, 
Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sm: Herewith permit me to hand you y of letter from 
myself to the honorable Secre of War in relation to conditions 
existing at the Danville Branch, National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, also copy of my letter addressed to Fred J. Close, then presi- 
dent of the t of managers. 

These bomes, as you dre well aware, were created for the benefit of 
the disabled volunteer soldiers of the country, and under the rules 
and regulations pron for the government ot these institutions the 
members of the homes “ will be employed, consistent with the best in- 
terest of the home.” 

As a matter of fact, this is not done, but J. S. Catherwood, the local 
manager, with the aid and connivance of James E. Miller, inspector 

neral, have S removed the soldiers, both young and old, 


connected with any o 
members for any 
position about the stenographers 
and typewriters, accountants, men accustomed to figures far beyond any- 


thing they would have to meet in the homes can be found at hand, if 
es attempt can be made to select them, as provided by the rules. 
oung and old soldiers alike are turned down, kicked out, bumiliated, 
and practically driven away from the homes by the politicians * * * 
in order to provide smooth places for their political henchmen. * * + 
As a former Misso! and ex-Union soldier, I — 5 to you to try 
to stop these dirty, underhanded, two-by-four tical “ grafters 
from befouling these homes, ‘They were created for us, for our com- 
. and our own home, where we could have every convenience necessary 


same, 

At this time one of the barracks erected by the Government is be 
altered and remodeled, taken away from the use of the soldier, 
being made into flats for the convenience of civilians, without the 

The expense 
the lo post 


this rob of the 
t of the soldiers, 


slightest color of authority in law for such proceedin 
of such eee to be provided for from moneys 
fund, in direct violation of any semblance of laws. 
ly look up these matters at once and sto 
post fund, which is created for the use and ben 
It would be the best thing that could happen If you could come here 
and personally look over the ground and make inquiries for yourself. 
You can rely upon the statements here made, and would find that one- 
half has not been told of the true inwardness of things here. 
Won't you for the sake of the soldiers, who seem to be without any 
45 at this time, take up the matter and do something? 
With best wishes, I beg to remain, 
Yours, truly, L. 8. GOODELL, 
409 Robinson Street, Danville, IN. 


SUMMARY OF REPORTS RECEIVED FROM THE GOVERNORS OF THE SEVERAL 
BRANCHES OF THE NATIONAL HOME BOR DISABLED VOLUNTEER SOL- 
DIERS AND CONCLUSIONS BASED THEREON. 

1. The business and affairs of the National Home for Disabled Vol- 


unteer Soldiers are administered by a board of panagara 9 
by Congress under joint resolution No. 53, approved October 19, 1914. 
2. 1902, provision for the appointment 


or to the act of June 28, 
of officers of the home by the board of managers was e 2 
the act of March 21, 1866, as amended by the acts of April 11, 1892, 
and 8 9, 1897. 

The act of June 28, 1902, however, which D prone for the appoint- 
ment of all officers of the home, superseded all previous le tion 
bearing on the subject and should be force. Ju ging from the fact, 
however, that civilians are from time to e a ted as officers 
to fill vacancies in the home, it would seem that the law of June 28, 
1902, covering the subject is This is especially so as regards 
the appointment of medical officers, and the board invokes the law 
of February 9, 1897, for its authority to appoint these civilians. 

8. The number of members in the several branches of the home 
according to the reports received from the governors, is 20,476, of 
82 sn 2 or 17 cent, served during the War with Spain or the 

e in on, 
4. number of officers in the several branches is 90, of which 
39, or 43 per cent, are veterans and 51, or 56 per cent, are civilians. 
if the law of June 28, 1902, is in effect, those of the 56 per cent of 
civilian officers who have been appoin since the passage of that 


act were appointed illegally. 

5. The number of oroen of the several branches other than 
officers is 8,765, of which 2,473, or 66 per cent, are veterans and 1,292, 
or 34 * cent, are 8. 

6. most fla t violation of the law seems to have been in 
the sppeta tment 0 officers—surgeons and assistant surgeons. 
of 1 ns and 40 assistant surgeons employed in the several 
branches of the home only 2 surgeons and 8 assistant surgeons, a 
total of 10, or 20 per cent of the whole number employed, bave had 
any military service. In the appointment of these medical officers 
the board of ignores act of June 28, 1902, and falls 
prt on the law of February 9, 1897, for its authority to appoint 

vilians. 

T. On November 10, 1914, the board of managers passed a resolu- 
tion Plan for the appointment in the future of none but veterans 
as officers. nee the passage of that resolution by the board at least 
eee clyilians have been appointed and are holding office at the present 


UNITED States STATUTES AND RESOLUTION OF BOARD OP MANAGERS 
RELATING TO APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS OF NATIONAL HOME FOR 
DISABLED VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS. 


ACT OF APRIL 11, 1892. 


[Stat. L., vol. 27, p. 15.] 

That section 4829 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, being 
section 6 of the act of Co approved March 21, 1866, concerning 
the National Home for led Volunteer Soldiers, be, and the same is 
hereby, amended to read as follows, to wit: 

“Spe, 4829. officers of the national home shall consist of a 
governor, a deputy governor, a secretary, a treasurer, and such other 
officers as the managers may deem necessary. They shall be appointed 
from honorably dischar soldiers who served as mentioned in the 
following section, and the ng, Ron) — . — and removed from time 

time as the interests of the tution may require by the board of 
managers.” 
ACT OF FEBRUARY 9, 1897. 
[Stat. L., vol. 29, p. 517.) 

That section 4829 of the Revised Statutes of the United States be 

amended by the addition of the following words: “Provided, That 


surgeons, assistant surgeons, and other medical officers of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers and the several branches thereof 


may 
the mili 

(Nors.—This act was passed when the Civil War surgeons had grown 
too old to be ee medical officers to the soldiers’ homes and be- 
fore there were nish War surgeons available. It is superseded b 
the following act (June 28, 1902), but the board of managers fall bac 
upon it for an excuse for appointing medical officers who are non- 
veterans.) 

ACT OF JUNE 28, 1902, 


[Stat. L., vol. 32, p. 472.) 

Hereafter the officers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers and officers under the board of managers thereof shall be ap- 
pointed, so far as may be practicable, from Renes whose military or 
naval service would render them eligible, if disabled and uot stherwise 
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provided for, for- admission to the home, and they may be appointed, 
removed, and transferred from time to time, as the interests of the 
institution may require, by the board of managers. 

(Note.—This act, = includes all officers of the homes, 88 
surgeons, was passed after the Spanish War soldiers Deceme available 
is 55 . ang should supersede the act of Feb. 9, 1897, as well 

er preceding laws.) 

5 PASSED BY THE BOARD OF MANAGERS NOVEMBER 10, 1814. 


That in making appointments of officers at any branch of the home 
preference shall be Ei ag first, to veterans of the Civil War; second, to 
veterans of other wars of the United States; and that civilians will 
not — 5 painted if a proper candidate with record of military service 
can 


[House Public Resolution No. 53, 63d Congress.] 


Joint resolution 1 J. Res. 241) for the appointment of five members 
of the Board of Managers of the National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers. 

Resolved, etc., That James Steele 8 of Illinois; George H. 
Wood, of Ohio; John C. Nelson, of Indiana; Frederick i. Close, of 
Kansas ; and Thomas S. 1 of Maln, and they are hereby, 
appointed members of rs of the National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers “of the nited States, to succeed 
Oscar M. Gottschall, of Ohio; William Warner, of Missouri ; Franklin 
Murphy, of New Jersey, whose terms of office pa April’ 21, 1912 
and Patrick H. whose tion as member of the said 
board has been Gora and John M. Holley, deceased: Provided, Said 
board, Daio the passage of this resolution, shall be composed of seven 
mem „ and four members shall II constitute a quorum for the transac- 
tion 07 b business at ei ayer or special meeting thereof. 

Approved, October 19, 


Good Roads Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK W. MONDELL, 


OF WYOMING, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 28, 1916. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I am glad to vote for this 
good-roads bill, not because I entirely approve the plan it pro- 
poses for Federal aid in road construction but, first, because it 
makes a start in Federal aid, and, second, the basis of the appor- 
tionment under the bill, to wit, the mileage of post roads, the 
population, and the area is what I have contended for from 
the beginning of the good-roads agitation, and section 8 of the 
bill providing appropriations for roads in forest reserves, reim- 
bursable out of forest receipts is in line with the policy first 
proposed in the House in a bill which I introduced for the 
Wind River and Jackson Hole Road. 

There may be some question with regard to the authority of 
our State officials under our constitutional provisions and our 
present legislation to enter upon the arrangements and engage- 
ments provided for in the bill. If such should prove to be the 
case, it would not prevent the counties from taking the neces- 
sary and appropriate action, and our next legislature will 
undoubtedly take such action as may be necessary and appro- 
priate to clothe the proper State officials with the necessary 
authority. 

I did not vote for the present bill as it passed the House, 
though I have given my support to the good roads movement 
constantly, because I desired to emphasize my disapproval of 
the action of the House committee in declining to accept area 
as one of the factors of apportionment. That having been now 
provided for, as well as section 8, which gives us an appropria- 
tion of a million dollars a year for 10 years for forest-reserve 
roads, for which we have been working, the bill is entitled to 
our hearty support as the best measure possible to secure at this 
time. The addition of the factor of area, in addition to the 
factors of population and post roads, more than: doubles our 
Wyoming share of the appropriations. 

Wyoming's apportionment under the bill, as it now becomes a 
law, will be as 5 155 
A 7 — (55,000,000 


Second year ( 10,000,000) T..... — rp a a n 500 
Third year 413066 P11! ᷣͤ . RL ee 191; 250 
Fourth year $32 Good bE Fa NES SR SPI EIR GES a rere eee ES, 255, 000 
Fifth year ($25, 600 600) ot aries oe keep T—T— —— 318, 750 

Total-for hve: —— —— ee 956, 250 


In order to secure these funds the State or the counties must 
expend at least an equal amount. 

There is no definite apportionment of the appropriation of a 
million dollars for forest-reserve roads, as the Secretary of 
Agriculture is to expend these funds as the necessities of the 
case appear, as the showing of forest income warrants, and as 
the counties or the State indicate their willingness to enter into 


— — 


cooperative agreements. In the case of these forest-reserve 
roads the requirements of equal expenditures by the local au- 
thorities which applies to the general appropriation does not 
exist, but the local authorities, which in these cases would be 
in the majority of instances the county officials, must enter into 
mutually fair and equitable cooperative agreements with the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

These cooperative agreements, I assume, would in the majority 
of cases relate to the construction and maintenance of the 
county roads connecting with the roads through the forest re- 
serves. We have every reason to believe that Wyoming will be 
fairly treated in the expenditure of this fund, particularly in 
view of the fact that the first bill introduced in the House con- 
templating an advance of funds for forest-reserve construction 
appertained to a Wyoming road, to wit, the Wind River and 
Jackson Hole Road, for which I introduced a bill on the 6th of 
December last, and in view of the further fact that this road 
and several others in the State seem to meet all the require- 
ments of the legislation. 


Aid to Dependent Families of Enlisted Men of the National 
Guard. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM A. AYRES, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 1, 1916. 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, a few days ago this House aioe 
practically the same measure as is now proposed, and there 
was scarcely a vote against it. For some cause or causes the 
other branch of lawmakers seem to have failed to agree with 
us. They seem to think that it is a much wiser method to 
say to the man who is blessed with a family that he should not 
offer his services to his country for its protection and preserva- 
tion until all single men have had a chance first to enlist. 

It seems to me, sir, that a husband and father has as much 
right to show his patriotism and to offer to fight for his country 
as a single man. To pass such a law, if such a law could be 
agreed upon which would empower the President to call out 
all single men before attempting to enlist the married men, 
would seem to me too absurd for argument, and it is certainly 
not in keeping with the true American spirit. What we should 
do, and do it without a hitch or hesitation, is to provide for 
the maintenance of those dependent upon the National Guard, 
if it be $50 per month or whatever is necessary to do it. 

This is a rich and prosperous Nation, notwithstanding the 
fact that some would try to make it appear otherwise. Our 
Government can well afford to protect the family or those de- 
pendent upon a National Guardsman, whether it be a wife or 
children, or both, or whether it happens to be dependent brother, 
a sister, a father, or a mother. By extending this aid we do not 
in the least cheapen patriotism, nor do we establish a precedent 
that will prove dangerous. 

A vast majority of the thousands of men who are now being 
sent to the front have been working for wages or perhaps ordi- 
nary salaries only enough to keep their families or those de- 
pending upon them, and maybe a small payment each month 
upon a modest home. Not possessed of any great abundance of 
this world’s goods, they can not now continue to meet these 
obligations on their salary in the Army of $15 per month. It 
is not right to ask his family, in addition to giving up their 
loved one, to endure the material sacrifices and privations that 
must necessarily follow in a great many cases. It is not right 
that this rich Nation should ask these dependent ones to submit 
to the humiliation of accepting charity from societies or from 
their neighbors, and to allow such a condition would outrage our 
standards of patriotism. Those left behind have enough to bear, 
without having to undergo these hardships. The man who 
braves the storms of battle and the hardships of camp life, who. 
offers his life as a sacrifice to his country in times of peril and 
danger, should net be compelled to feel that such a sacrifiee is 
not appreciated and that he has made it in vain. 

We are not an ungrateful people. This Congress has been 
most liberal in granting pensions to those who have heretofore 
fought for the Nation, and there is now an opportunity offered 
to do something that we have never done before, care for those 
who are left behind to suffer, not only the anxiety for the safety 
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for the one on the field of battle but, in addition, the hardships 
that are incident to such occasions. 

Some of you gentlemen who have spoken here to-day know 
what these things meant to you during the War between the 
States, and the mere fact that we as a Nation could not do for 
them what we can do now should not prevent us from taking 
this very appropriate action now. Nothing affords more pleasure 
and satisfaction than to hear those who fought in the Federal 
Army and those who fought on the Confederate side and the 
sons of both all joining in the support of this measure, which 
should pass both Houses without a dissenting vote. 


The Taylor System of “ Scientific” Shop Management. 
SPEECH 
HON. CLYDE H. TAVENNER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 1, 1916. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H, R. 15947) making appropriations 
for the naval service for the fis year ending June 30, 1917, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, the stop-watch system of 
shop management should be styled a system to place workmen 
on the scrap heap prematurely. That is what it does. Of 
course by speeding up workmen, they can be made to turn out 
more work, just as a man by running instead of walking may 
be able to cover a block more quickly, but he will not be able 
to cover blocks all day and day after day at the same pace 
without injury to his constitution. 

I do not care who the man is, Mr. Brandeis or any one else, 
he can not successfully defend the Taylor system, as Mr. 
Taylor himself described it, before any audience of average 
American people. Let us see what Mr. Taylor said about his 
system. He invented it. He said, telling how the system was 
put into effect at the Bethlehem Steel Co. plant: 


The tasks were all purposely made so severe that not more than 
one out of five laborers, perhaps even a smaller percentage than that, 
could keep up. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAVENNER, If I have the time. 

Mr. GORDON. Does the Government impose a task that is 
five times as great as anybody can perform? 

Mr. TAVENNER. We are not going to permit any Govern- 
ment official to do it, if we can help it. I want to read some 
more from Mr. Taylor's book on “ Scientific management.” He 
lays great stress on “scientific” persuasion. Eight bosses 
sometimes assist in the “ persuading.” Five of them are directly 
over the workman urging him on. In other words, this system 
is so inhuman in some cases foremen evidently refused to en- 
force it, so Mr. Taylor provided a method of overforemen to 
take care of any weak-hearted foreman. Mr. Taylor said: 

The functions of these overforemen are twofold: 

First. That of teaching cach of the bosses under them the exact 
nature of his duties, and at the start also of nerving and bracing them 
up to the point of insisting that the workmen carry out the 
orders exactly as specified on the instruction card. 

Mr. Taylor said that foremen make a great mistake in trying 
to persuade several men at once. He indicates a way to success- 
fully intimidate a workman, and that is for all the foremen 
to center their persuasion “right onto a single man” and keep 
after him until he is persuaded, 

Mr. Taylor added: 

No workman can long resist the help and persuasion of five foremen 
over him. He will either do the work as he is told or leave. 

In other words, to set over them the bosses and give the work- 
men to understand they must speed up or leave. Of course, 
the workman can not easily leave and go to some other shop 
for employment. He has a family at home, perhaps, and sey- 
eral children for whom he has to provide and there are not 
always jobs to be had at other places. 

Here is another “ persuasive” feature of the Taylor system: 

In piecework of this class the task id ý 
by keeping it clearly before each ‘oat that hin gece ha get eh 
must amount to a given high sum (as in the case of the Bethlehem 


laborers, $1.85 per „ and that failure to average this amount will 
surely result in his — 5 laid off, 


LIII — $86 


With the prospect of being laid off constantly before them, the 


men are going to work faster and faster. 
ployment to maintain their homes. 

Mr. Taylor further said: 

For the success of the system, the number of men employed on practi- 
cally the same class of work should be large enough for the workmen 


quite often to have the object lesson of seeing men laid off for failing to 
earn high wages, and others substituted in their places, 


This system has been inyestigated by five different committees 
of Congress, and every one of those committees deprecated the 
use of the stop watch. Senator Lopar, of Massachusetts, made 
one of the strongest arguments that has been made against the 
use of the stop watch. 

Mr. BROWNE. I desire to ask the gentleman if the Indus- 
trial Commission did not make a report against the gentleman's 
proposition—the Tavenner bill? 

Mr. TAVENNER. No, sir; the commission's report opposed 
the principles underlying the Taylor system. The workmen in 
the arsenals are now efficient, and there is absolutely no neces- 
sity for the use of the stop watch. The arsenals are manufac- 
turing munitions from 20 to 60 per cent below the prices charged 
by private establishments in which the Taylor system was in 
use. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. : 


They must have em- 


Good Roads. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN M. EVANS, 


OF MONTANA, 


IN THE HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, July 6, 1916. 


Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, for the past 50 years there have 
been intermittent efforts on the part of the people to interest 
Congress in the question of Federal aid for wagon roads, and 
it now appears that the justice of their demands is to be recog- 
nized by this body. In the early history of the Government the 
Federal authorities embarked in road building, and George 
Washington, in one of his messages, advocated and recom- 
mended Federal assistance for the construction of roads. As 
early as 1806, Thomas Jefferson likewise advocated Federal aid, 
and Congress appropriated $7,000,000 to construct what is known 
as the Cumberland Road, starting at Cumberland, Md., and with 
the Ohio River as its western terminus. 

Why the policy of aiding in the construction of wagon roads 
by the Federal. Government was abandoned I do not know, but 
every man conversant with the history of his country realizes 
that the problem of good roads concerns every citizen. The 
principal argument made against this policy is that State and 
local governments should build their own roads. But the roads 
of every State are utilized for National and Federal purposes. 
Over every road in the country is carried the crops from that 
vicinity to the nearest railroad station, The mails are trans- 
ported over these roads. The wealth and prosperity of this or 
any other Nation must, of necessity, depend upon its farm 
products and the capacity and ability of its people to trans- 
port and market those products. So with the enactment of this 
bill into law Congress will have done more to serve the real 
producers of wealth than by any other piece of legislation dur- 
ing this or recent sessions, 

PROVISIONS OF THIS BILL. 

The $85,000,000 appropriated by this bill will be apportioned 
among the yarious States as follows: 

First. One-third will be distributed on the basis of population, 
the ratio thut the population of each State is to the total popula- 
tion of all of the United States. 

Second. One-third on the basis that the area of each State is 
to the total area of the United States. 

Third. One-third on the basis that the mileage of the rural 
and star routes of each State bears to the total mileage of rural 
and star routes in the United States. 8 
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This bill further provides that the State shall pay 50 per cent 
of the total cost of the road upon which it receives governmental 
aid. The bill further provides that these roads shall be located 
and constructed under the direction of the State highway com- 
mission and the Secretary of Agriculture. 

It further provides that $10,000,000 of the amount appro- 
priated shall be advanced in building roads through the national 
parks and forest reserves at the rate of $1,000,000 per year, 
the amount thus expended to be reimbursed from the forest 
products and other revenues received from the national forest 
reserves. 

I ask permission, Mr. Speaker, to incorporate in my remarks 
a brief statement showing the amount of Federal money that 
will be expended in the State of Montana under the provisions 
of this act when it becomes-a law: 


— — — 


— + 


— + — 


Nota! — 1,512, 750 


In other words, $1,512,750 will be appropriated from the Fed- 
eral Treasury to assist in building roads in Montana during the 
ensuing five years. 

In addition to that amount, section 8 of this bill provides for 
the annual expenditure of $1,000,000 for a period of 10 years in 
the forest-reserve States, and as Montana has about one-tenth 
of the national forests of the Union, approximately $1,000,000 
will be expended in the next 10 years of the money derived from 
that source. So, in round figures, Montana will profit to the 
amount of about $2,500,000 by the passage of this bill. 


The Taylor System of “ Scientific ” Shop Management. 
SPEECH 


oF 


HON. CLYDE H. TAVENNER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 22, 1916. 


The House in Committee of the om House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 14303) making Seer 
for fortifications and other works of defense, for the armament thereof, 

‘for the procurement of heavy ordnance for trial and service, and for 
other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
again read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, TAVENNER : beng 1 
word “rate,” strike out the period and insert in 
and the following : 


“ Provided , That no 
be available for the 


line 18, after the 
eu thereof a colon 


rt of the appropriations made in this act shall 
y or Pay of Piip i ome, manager, su tend- 


ent, foreman, or other perso: ving ¢ f the work of any em- 
ployee of the United States a while, ma pom! or chusing to be ＋ witb 5 
stop watch, or other time-measurin ce, a time study of any job o 


any such employee between the 
movements of any such emplo while engaged upon such work ; 
shall any part of the appropriations made in this act be 3 to 
Peis A heh pepa aa mher Ba aege Satan idak A p IF e mene 
or economy in the operation of any Government plank 

Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, recently I noted the state- 
ment in an editorial in a manufacturers’ magazine to the effect 
that no hearing had ever been held on this proposition. That 
is a mistaken impression. There have been five hearings held 
by committees of Congress on this subject and one hearing by 
the Commission on Industrial Relations. Four committees of 
the House have held hearings on the subject of this amendment. 
One committee of the Senate, of which Senator Boran, of Idaho, 
was chairman, also had the anti-stop-watch bill before it. All 
five of the reports of these committees condemned the speeding- 
up system. This proposition has been before the House three 
times, and each time the House passed adversely on the use of 
stop watches on human beings. The naval bill, which was before 
the House two weeks ago, contained this same amendment. A 
motion was made to strike it out, and after a spirited debate it 
was retained in the bill by a vote of 100 to 74. 

The effect of the Taylor system is to speed men up to the 
very top notch, and then after they are tuned up to top speed 
they are kept there. The attitude of the workingmen is that 


while it may be possible for them to produce a certain article in 
an hour, for instance, where a stop watch is held on them, and 
where they are offered special inducements, they can not keep 
up this pace day in and day out without wearing themselves 
out prematurely. 

I have received a letter signed by a committee of workers 
at the Watertown Arsenal, which states that 75 per cent of the 
men at that arsenal are in favor of this legislation. There are 
2,000 workmen at the Rock Island Arsenal, in the district that I 
represent. There may be men there who are not in favor of 
this legislation, but if there are I have never heard of such a 
one. All the letters I have received from the workers in the 
arsenals and navy yards and from organized labor throughout 
the United States express hearty sympathy for this proposed 
legislation and want it to be passed. The American Federation 
of Labor at its last three conventions went on record in favor 
of the legislation embodied in the pending amendment and in 
opposition to the speeding-up system. 

As to whether the Taylor system is a speeding-up system or 
not, I want to quote again, as I did the other day, from the 
book of Mr. Taylor, the man who invented this system, which 
was first used in the plants of the Midvale Steel Co. and the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., where working conditions are probably 
as bad as they are at any place in the United States. The 
Taylor system is typical in every way of the conditions in the 
plants in which it was born. I want to call attention to a state- 
ment of Mr. Taylor in his book on scientific management, where 
he said: 

The tasks were all purposel. 
one cut of five laborers, perbape even i smaller percentage dan this 
could keep up. 

The tasks were purposely made so severe that only one out 
of five could keep up. And at another place in his book he 
practically says that if you are going to install this system you 
have to lay aside sentiment; that this is a business proposi- 
tion; and the business of it is this: To bring about production 
at a lower labor cost. For instance, when these efficiency 
engineers go to a manufacturer they put it up to him like this: 
“What is the article that you manufacture costing you per 
piece?” If he says it is costing him $2, the efficiency engineer 
holds out the hope to him that he can reduce the cost to 
$1.50 or $1. 

Those who are opposing this legislation contend that they 
are opposing it in the interest of the workingmen. I do not 
believe they can sustain this assertion, for the reason that this 
system not only overspeeds the worker but in reality operates 
not to increase wages, but to reduce wages. I am going to try 
to prove this by Mr. Taylor’s own statements; not statements 
that he made to the public so that workmen would hear them, 
m the arguments that he made for the benefit of private em- 
ployers. 

When Mr. Taylor undertook to install this system in the 
plant of the Bethlehem Steel Co. the laborers handling pig iron 
were receiving $1.15 per day and were handling between 12 
and 13 tons per man per day. After the Taylor system was 
finally installed the men were handling 48 tons per man per 
day, and the wages of the fastest workers had been increased 
to 81.85 per day. Thus it will be seen that before the installa- 
tion of the Taylor system laborers were receiving 8.8 cents per 
ton for handling pig iron and after it was installed they were 
receiving 8.8 cents per. ton. Mr, Taylor relates that when he 
started in at the Bethlehem plant the workmen were turning 
out four or five castings of a certain type per day, receiving 
therefor 50 cents each, and that he succeeded in speeding up 
the men to a point where they turned out from 8 to 10 castings 
a day. The price was then reduced from 50 cents to 25 cents 
per casting. The Taylor system increases the earnings of 
some of the fastest workers, at least to start with, but it re 
duces wages in that it reduces the pay of the workman per 
piece. In the same proportion that it reduces the labor cost 
it increases dividends, which makes it attractive to some, but 
not all, employers. Let the proponents of the Taylor system 
claim for it that it increases dividends, but let them admit 
that it destroys man. 

The more the workingmen of the Nation investigate the 
Taylor system, the more they analyze the motives back of its 
introduction, the stronger their opposition to it becomes. In 
fact, I have never heard of a single labor organization in the 
United States being in favor of the Taylor system. 

Since committees of this House have investigated this subject 
very thoroughly and have always reported adversely to the 
use of the stop watch in Government establishments, I trust 
the House will to-day record itself in favor of the pending 
amendment. 
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The Democratie Party. ! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY I. EMERSON, 


OF OHIO, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 8, 1916. 


Mr. EMERSON, Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp T include the following 
clippings from the Cieveland Leader and American Economist. 

The clippings are as follows: 


The Democratic Party, year after year for fully 40 years, has de- 


* clared its belief in a tariff for revenue, and now when its own admin- 


istration is in power in the Union, and there is a Democratic majority 
in the Senate and in the House, and the revenues of the country are 
far short of meeting the current expenses of the Nation, the adminis- 
tration and the congressional leaders do not declare for a tariff for 
zereo, pee seek the imposition upon the country of direct taxes upon 

e people. 

The great majority of the people desire the protection of our indus- 
tries to an extent that, while it will not create monopolies, it will save 
our industrial classes from having the products of their labor driven 
out of our own markets by the outputs of cheap foreign labor, and the 
great majority of the voters of the Democratic ticket desire that same 
policy carried out. 

This can be done by wise tariff legislation. This can be done and 
as the Democratic Party has ever lared they should be provided 
rap, the tariff. The Democratic Party has had handicaps enough 
pla upon it by this administration not to desire any more failures 
to redeem party pledges, and if the Congress does adjourn without keep- 
ing this line-time and well-thought pledge of the Democratic Pa ofa 
po son for revenue, it will add largely the strength of its political 
adversary. 

we call e attention of the party leaders to the following statistics 
as to imports : 

The first 19 weeks of 1913, under a Republican tariff law, there were 
imports at the port of New York to the value of $377,080,235. During 
the first 19 weeks of 1914, under the Democratic tariff law, the im- 
ports amounted to the value of $390,419,675 at the same port. 

During the first 19 weeks of 1915, with war on every ocean and 
upon every continent save our own, with imports cut off by war opera- 
tions and vessels obtained with at difficulty, New York port imports 
were $365,241,304, or but $25,000,000 less value than in the prior year, 
Now, mark the first 19 weeks of 1916, with vessels scarcer ever 
before, with freight rates for ocean transportation enormously high, 
with blockades, seizures, and other war detriments to trade greater 
1282 as a imports at the port of New York amounted in value to 

+ » . 

One hundred and seven million fiye hundred thousand dollars more 
than in 1913, under the Republican tariff law; $94,000,000 greater 
than under the Democratic tariff law in 1914, and $119,000,000 greater 
than under the Democratic tariff law in 1915! Do ‘the Democratic 
leaders recall the warnings of Secretary Redfield as to “dumping” of 
outputs of foreign countries in this Republic? 

they realize what is certain to happen in the way of such“ dump- 
ing” when peace comes and every product and output of European 
and Asiatic countries seek our markets, to be sold at any price to raise 
cash for the people abroad? 

Do they comprehend how small that $484,000,000 of imports at New 
York this year will seem when the commercial fleets of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Russia, Greece, China, and Japan, after 
the war closes, Will be loaded to the Plimsoll line with cargoes bound to 
the markets of the United States to enter under a Democratic 
aw vm fails to raise the Nation’s revenues by hundreds of millions 
of dollars? - 

Do uey think what the effect of such “dumping” will have upon the 
profits of our manufacturers, the gains of our agriculturists, the wages 
of our millions of working ae le? 

„ Aea then, do what the Democratic Party has agreed to do, 
viz: ise the Nation's revenues through the tariff, and thus at the 
same time protect our people from the ruinous competition of cheap 
foreign labor, from the forced sales of the products and outputs of 
rong oy nations of Europe and Asia in the markets of the United 

ates 

In connection with the conservation of our wealth and prosperity 
there must be considered the question of adequate and pro legal 
protection to American industries. We are a Nation of producers as 
distinguished from a nation of consumers. Our national resources and 
conditions place us in this position and give us this advantage. The 

roducers include the owners whose interests are represented by stocks 
n corporations or otherwise and by those who, as employees, perform 
the larger portion of the manual labor. Many of the latter are holders 
of corporate stock, but the large majority are not, However, all are 
interested exactly alike. Together they are in normal times in competi- 
tion, severe even though good-natured, with the produceri of other 
countries. As to many products, some of the other countries can 
produce at a lower cost than we can produce, based on the past and 
present scale of wages for labor. The labor of this country is thus 
rought into direct competition with the labor of other countries. It 
is well known that wages in the leading foreign countries have been 
about one-half the amount paid here for similar services, and that in 
some countries, such as China, it is many times lower. 

Many foreigners have heretofore been in competition with us in 
selling to nonproducing countries, and they have also dumped their 
surplus stock here in times of depression, at prices even below our 
costs and sometimes below their own. The articles sold in competi- 
tion with us include large numbers of manufactured changes and also 
raw products, such as wool, cotton, fruits, ete. Many of you have 
seen lemons by the millions, grown in California, going to waste be- 
cause imported lemons were selling there at prices less than the cost 
of picking, boxing, and shipping. Most of the foreign producing 
countries ve in force tarif laws that fully protect their industries, 
and probably ali will hereafter have similar laws; such are the indica- 


tions as published in the daily press. Besides, many of the Govern- 
ments furnish aid to their industries in many ways not necessary 
to mention at this time. 


WHEN THE WAR ENDS. 


After the war is over the contending nations will be impoverished 
and in great need of business and money. They will produce as much 
as possible, and their facilities are generally unimpaired. They will 

wherever they can find a market and at low N if necessary, 
including this country, if we are not protected against them; and we 
can not sell in their countries because they are and will be protected 
against us. We have for many months last past been secure by rea- 
son of the well-known conditions of war, but if we carry our minds 
back to the circumstances existing shortly prior to the war we know 
3 we may expect after the close, unless there is a change in our 
aws. 


business was very bad. It was almost desperate with many. The 


33 at a loss. We were go 
e war and war orders, wages would necessarily have been materially 
reduced, and eyen then many employers would have been enpe to 

aws are 


FAIR AND REASONABLE PROTECTION. 


It may be observed, by way of diversion 8 public senti- 
ment may not have become focused on the subject), that it is not of 
first 8 to consider the forms or details to be adopted. There 
should included in the laws features which will furnish reasonable 
and adequate protection to American industries, and also the necessary 
revenue for Government ed mea a plan for reciprocity or or 
negotiations and relations with other countries, so that all conditio; 
changes, and emergencies can be met and solved for the benefit of al 
concerned ; and the amounts of tariffs ny to various commodities 
should be carefully, logically, and scientifically ascertained, and neces- 
sary, „ and reasonable protection, no more and no less, thus 
afforded. If these amounts are to be reported upon by a commission, 
competent and disinterested, the report should be made to the Ways 
and Means Committee for consideration and report to the House of 
Representatives. The party in power perhaps ought to have the right 
of final decision, es ally as long as the tariff is made a party issue, 
and submitted to the vote of the people at large. By the method sug- 

sted it seems probable there would be removed the struggle between 
fierent localities to secure advantages for one place or one industry 
over another, which has heretofore resulted in unsatisfactory rates in 
some cases. 

ITS VALUB HAS BEEN DEMONSTRATED. 

The principle of protection to industry by means of tarif laws has 
built up the commerce and the wealth of this country and other 1 — 2 
ducing countries that have had a surplus for export. Its value has 
been demonstrated. As between nations, it is simply a safe, sound, 
business proposition. So long as one country maintains it others 
similarly circumstanced must do likewise in order to protect the in- 
terests of the 1 including particularly the great aggregate 
of workmen. A efit to the majority in the end advances the inter- 
ests of even the 2 so closely connected and interdependent are 
the interests of each. hen our competitors in other leading countries 
are ready to adopt the laws of free trade for our commodities it will 
be soon enough for us to favorably consider similar action. If we were 
to have free trade throughout the world we could probably take care 
of ourselves in any contest for the disposal of what we have for sale. 
In view of conditions as they exist in normal times, it is not logical 
to place or to leave the United States in a position of disadvantage 
when we have the opportunity to establish a parity. The doctrine of 
America first, which is a patriotic one, applies with ullar force to 
the idea of sufficient protection to American industries. This means 


y 
determination to ited 
present foes, indefinitely, after the conflict of arms is over. 

Great Britain, France, Russia, Italy, Japan, Belgium, Servia, and 
Portugal have mutually bound themselves to cooperate for the advance- 
ment of their own business and industries in all possible ways and to 
exert as much actual t and retardent influence as they can 
upon the business and industries of Germany, 8 Turkey, 
and Bulgaria. Definite measures which seem sure to prove effective, at 
least to some extent, have already been i mietat Lopen: 

Like the present warfare of armies, this warfare of money, brains, 
and work will, if it is persisted in, exert a profound influence upon the 
entire world. It is designed to benefit the allied nations and, if the 
agreement is adhered to, impressive results of that nature may be 
achieved, Just how much punishment can be inflicted upon the cen- 
tral powers and their supporters is more or less conjectural but is 
ponon capable of being Gtimated. But what will be the effect upon 

he neutral nations, chief among which, in size and interests at stake, 
is the United States? 

Economie problems troublesome enough are sure to confront this 
country at the conclusion of military peace in Europe on account of 
that immense change alone. What others will be forced upon it by a 
relentless business and industrial warfare as is proposed, engaged in 
by nearly all the greatest nations of the world? 


Any Tantrr COMMISSION APPOINTED BY WILSON SURE TO BE ANTI- 
PROTECTIONIST.. 


President Wilson is anticipating the passage of a law to create a 
tariff commission and, according to authentic report, is e making 
up the list of those who are to receive the appointments. It is the 
talk in Washington among those who are close to the White House 
that the chairman of this new body has already been selected, and 
that it is to be Mr. Daniel C. Roper, of North Carolina. He has re- 
ceived the formal indorsement of Senator Simmons, the chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, and Representative KITCHIN, the chair- 
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man of the tha: Ways and Means: Committee of the 
the two commi 


the House, and these are 
oe of Congress that have charge of tariff and customs 
matters. 

The thought of Chairman Roper, of the Tariff Commission, is some- 
thing that will send a shiver the whole industrial world of 
the United States. Mr. Roper was clerk of the Ways and Means 
Committee when the present Democratic tariff law was drawn, and the 
hima the present iaw E naturally © thing of beauty di d, ia his Jaden ent 

e present law is na a 0 uty an en 
should be a forever. He is in accord with its rates and in harm 

t 
Committee he has been 1 First Assistant Postmaster Gen 
selected for the post by Mr. rere ih who kin 
soul in the way o? spoils and 8 

If this is a sample of ene the poses san tariff commission is to 

eturer to 


lication of 
Uson that 


oo in behea: epabilean 
of a nonpartisan and 9 a a oo 
ness expect from the work body made 

Tarife OUT oF bete 


Take the ne ont of politics—take the sentiment out of love. (New 
York Evening 8: 


Take the letters out of the alphabet. (New York Press.) 
And the mirth out of laughter. (Philadelphia Inquirer.) 
Take the oxygen out of air. (Erie (Pa.) Dispatch.) 


s Tako business out of business by free trade. (Lyons (N. Y.) Be 
SERIY 


is tbe White House idea 
what can busi- 
manner? 


owt tem oer fees the 8 tarif put u. notes on much property. (Tazewell 


Take the Satan out. of hades, 
Take the headache 
from snooze. 
(Lackawanna (N. Y.) Journal.) 
Oh, well; take politics out of politics. (New York Evening Sun.) 


mo the Prince of Denmark out of Hamlet. (San Francisco Chron- 


Take the poetry out of verse. (New York Evening Sun.) 

The American Protective Tarif I e desires us to add a line to 
“Take the tariff out of polities." An to oblige: Take the P. O. 
out of pork.” (Cleveland Leader.) 


Take the le out of politics; 
(Monmouth 1 ) Atlas, January ‘ia 


Take the heat out of fire. (Seacaucus (N. J.) News, January 29.) 
Take daylight out of darkness. (Omro (Wis.) Herald, January 29.) 
Take the flowers out of speech. (New York Evening Sun, Feb. 8.) 
Take the cloves out of prohibition. (Idaho Statesman.) 


babe the chat out of a movie audience. (Coeur d'Alene (Idaho) 
ress. 


Take the lips out of kisses. (Dover (Del.) Sentinel.) 


Take the full house out of poker, 
Take the from t 


liberty out of government. 


(Scottdale (Pa.) Independent.) 


fap to do Tt cand at thes “Why, sure! by all means—if you're 
it—and at the same time take the heartaches out of 

(Me.) Journal) 

Take the air out of rubber take the a from mak- 

ing; it will shrink, it will wither, It may fait even to survives for “the 

devil take the hindmost” is a motto we m e 

by ginger, when the free traders arrive. 2 — (Pa.) News. 


Politics and the tarif have been, are, and will be as inseparable 
as sunshine and the sun—take the sun out of sunshine! (8 ury 
(Ad.) Tribune, Feb. 11.) 


ey 9 laughter out of childhood. (Payette (Idaho) Independent, 


Take the kick out of whisky. ~ (Roundup (Mont.) Record, Feb. 4.) 


Take the tariff out o lities ! “As well to take the ” out 
of pepper. (Brewster (Wash. } Herald.) uy re 


5 to ax the West, 
salmon out the can; 
Pinchotize the timber, 
Take away from girls the tan. 
(Chinook (Wash.) Observer.) 


(Bay Shore (L. I.) Journal.) 


Take the flop out of Woodrow. 


“Take the tariff out of politics!” shout the Democratic statesmen as 
a faint hope. Yes; take the color out of the rainbow. When the 
Deanceracy 3 that we are right and the Kee wrong, let us enact 
a protective tarif and quit tam g with The tarif will be out 
of politics, but not until then. ( take (Ohio) Courter.) 


Take free trade from Democracy—it you can. (A Harmon (III.) 
correspondent.) 
Take Hiram from the Johnsonites, 
Take 8 from the Progs 
Take the tariff out of poli es, 
And the world will slip its cogs. 


(Sanger (Cal.) News.) 


Take the devil out of all of us anh there will be less room for pain, 
(Carmi (III.) Convincer, February.) 


Take the tarif out of politics with ease! Take the wind out of 
Tornado and the water out of seas; take the light out of sunshine and 
the cold out of freeze, 

Take the tariff out of Politics ?—for sure! Take safe out of safe 
and out of cure; take stable out of stability—no nation 
endure. ( 8 Aa) Enterprise.) 


Take the value out of money, 
Take the sting out of bees, 

Take he- sweetness out of boney, 
Take the timber out of trees. 


. (Newport (N. H.) Champion.) 


talk of taking the —.— t out of olitics is the same as asking for 
representa’ ‘orld’s Work.) 


ee without 


. Spied is =s 33 endeavor to — De tarn out of torte 
why å tesman take ou tariff? 
City (Tien) National Farmer.) RT te a 
Take the tariff out of politics? Take the hugs and kisses out of 
spooning. (Marion (III.) anonymous correspondent.) 


e the substance out of flour and the sweetness out of sugar. 
(Trenton (Mich.) Times.) 


Take the stars from the field of. Old Glory. 
Independent.) 
Take the value out of out of i 

Take th ram: 


Take the sweetness out of hi 
‘Take—Oh, what's the use? can't be done. 


(Plymouth (Mass.) News, Mar. 24.) 


(Huntingburg (Ind.) 


(Milwaukee Sentinel.) 


Take the 1 out of 100. 


Take 2 S lesson from the learner, 

Take the writing from the clerk; 
Take the earnings from the earner, 

And the worker from his work. 

(Gladstone (Mich.) Delta.) 

Why po t take e“ out of alphabet 

ula ,Ohio) Star.) 
Take the tariff out of politics, 

Take the moisture out of rain; 
Take the colors from the rainbow, 

of grain. 


Take the kernel out 
(Brookfield (Mo.) Gazette.) 


Take the tarif out of polities? 
or — — out of childhood? 


Take the tariff out of politics? Not till we have absolute free 
trade. (Union (N. Y.) Union-Badicott News.) 


Take the ratadrepss out of showers, 
Take the fragrance out of flowers. 


(Ord (Nebr.) Quiz.) 


Take the tariff 2 Tt is a cry born of forlorn It 
is as feasible as take the lye out of soft soap. ( mah 
(Okla.) Sun.) 
aay take the Bull out of Bull Moose. (Grand Rapids (Mich.) Her- 


Take the stars and Ken om r of our flag. Take hope out of life, 


“ Take =e tariff out of 4 says the New York Sun. Take the 
angel out oi ven; take from the dove; take the warble 
from the pindlot: take religion out o ng love. (Elkton (Aich. ) Review.) 


They can’t take the tarif out of “politics, but they can take it out of 
dh heads of the free-trade tariff tinkers. (Kansas City (Mo.) Liberal 
.) 


The differences of opinion and conviction which put the tariff ques- 
tion into politics are not differences as to facts, but as to the interpre- 
=e of 8 Hence the fallacy of “ taki the tariff question out 

lities“ creating a mere statistical cad bean: bureau, or commission. 
uncie (und) National Republican.) 


Take disaster from our labor and d industries without the reestablish- 
ment of a high protective tariff. (Breaux Bridge (La.) Advance.) 
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Take the tariff out of politics? Mint as as ron take the honey out ot 
the honeymoon. (Rhinelander (Wis. 


Take the Umberness from limber. 
Take the spiciness from spice. 
Take the wi from out the timber. 

Take the water out of Ice. 


(Astoria (Oreg.) Morning Astorian.) 


Take the tariff out of tics? 
Take the moisture out of snow. 

Take the “our” out of flour. 
And the “leyen” out of dough. 


. (Fedora (S. Dak.) Messenger.) 


Take the tariff out of politics! "You wight 86 | as well try to take the 
bung out of bungie. (Decorah (Iowa) Republican.) 


Next! 


Columbus (Ohio) Saturday Monitor.) 


= 


What About the Progressives? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DUDLEY DOOLITTLE, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 5, 1916. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, the recent contest at the 
Chicago conventions between the Progressive and the Republi- 
can Parties is not a personal affair of mine, but a short state- 
ment of facts in relation to what happened before, at the time, 
and what has happened since may be worth while. Col. Roose- 
velt declined the nomination of his party for President although 
he was a candidate and afterwards indorsed Judge Hughes, the 
Republican nominee, urging at the same time the delivery, bag 
and baggage, the rank and file of the Progressives, for the sole 
purpose to “beat Wilson.” 

Mr. Roosevelt is a personality of strong emotions and deep- 
anchored prejudices. He hates President Wilson, and the cause 
for that passion is the basis of his desire and purpose to “ beat 
Wilson.” It is largely a personal matter with him, The reason 
has been an open secret in Washington for months, and the 
story, briefly told, is as follows: 

e his own words, he took 


When Mr. Roosevelt President, to 
Panama,” desired by the Us United States fora a route for the canal, which, 
up to that time, 1 a part of the 1 of Colombia. When Mr. WU- 


son be Presiden Secretary of 3 Mr. Bryan, 
the the claims and grievances of Colombia were were given a hearin g. resulting in 


9 
our differences and compensation to Colombia for the 8 “taking 
of Panama.” The with Mr. Roosevelt 
to Colombia would the acknow! tment 
7 47 75 Mr. Roosevelt believes this would be a personal reflection on 

and his acts while President. 

There are hundreds of thousands of Progressives who will 
not follow Mr. Roosevelt in his efforts to “beat Wilsen.” The 
newspapers of the country are, in most instances, anti-Demo- 
cratic, and print conspicuously items telling of leading Progres- 
sives who express their intention of supporting Judge Hughes, 
but which do not print items co other leading Pro- 
gressives who prefer President Wilson. Just what the rank 
and file of the Progressive Party will do when it comes to 
voting for President, if that is in any way indicated by the 
division among their leaders, is a very two-sided matter, as 
shown by the following articles appearing in the Baltimore 
Sun and the Washington Post: 


[From the Baltimore Sun, July 3, 1916.] 


QUIT T. R. FOR WILSON—-MANY FORMER PROGRESSIVE LEADERS REFUSE 
TO FOLLOW COLONEL {NTO G. o. P.—FRANCIS J. HENEY THE LATEsT— 
ONE-TIME BULL MOOSE CANDIDATE FOR SENATE PRAISES PRESIDENT’S 
POLICIES AND PLEDGES SUPPORT, 


WASHINGTON, July 2. 


One by one the militant and thoroughly independent leaders of the 
late Progressive Party are coming out for President Wilson, and are 
serving notice upon Theodore Roosevelt and Charles B. Hughes that 
they will not be delivered into the hands of the men who have domi- 
nated the Republican organization pues 1912. 

3 bins, chairman the iets eee convention at 
Chicago; John M. Parker, vice residential D Ai 55 8. 
Bainbridge Colby, who pla Roosevelt in “raps Ba Ve 
Fertich, one of Bull Moose founders 2 Indiana; ; Hopkins 
State chairman of the Progressive organization in Son 3 


Norman Hapeced, one of the most brilliant factors in the one-time 


et it be known that they will not swallow Mr. Hughes. 
FRANCIS J, HENEY FOR WILSON, 

To-day the White House gave out a tel 3 from Francis 
J. Heney, „ of San 5 former Bull Moose 
S0 e United States Senate and one of the stanchest of the 
Progressive 1 East or West, in which 


party, have 


mination to s Mr. 1 and tenders his services to the 
cratie national committee during the * 

No 9 3 by a former follower of Col. Roosevelt is 
more signifi that contained in the tel This is 


egram, 
not based UDAR., —.— resentment that Roosevelt should have eee 
to the Republicans nor upon the sole fact that the Republican edi 
now is controlled b Age same reactionary influences that controlled it 
four years 5 circumstance is cited by Mr. 5 — as one 
reason w „ enn not ally themselves with the old 
par but his — impressive point is the statement that the Wilson 
administration commends itself to 5 eying A American. 

The President's — ye- policies 5 Mr. * He refers 
to our negotiations th 9 
diplomacy that has kept the ieee 5 59 50 war 5 5 
ne er cro partie ponat or 3 — e praises the Mexican policy —.— 

e 


3 success Ot the domestic program of th 
Wilson 5 7 
DORS NOT LIKE G. 0. P. LEADERS, 


After referr: to the fact that the tican 5 is still firmly 
in the hands of Bores Penrose, Murra meray eee oe es, Elihu 
Root, and other leaders, who deprived It of cen 5 four 
years ago, Mr. Heney in his telegram to the President 

the circumstances I can not follow Theodore t_back 

into the „CVP It he 
bad the nomination of the ipported in this 
and 5 hi because he 

en would have resen the basic DALADA ape e Pro- 


ve was 
Shs wip talod tes eomtantion of Mi. Hughed ered a pon the fruition 
of political corruption which was so successful 5 ay the 
bH national committee fi of 


3 eee vote for or ‘oF support Rim; 
Personally, I shall not v or any Repub: candidate 
hereafter as long as the t control of the nominating machine of 
the ublican Party is thus tted to 5 in 3 

Mr. then expresses hearty approval of the Wilson adminis- 
E also at this time to off heartiest al 

ease me a s o ofer my approv: 
toward Mexico 


66Uꝑwß! 8 tened nation. No 
patriotic citizen can fail to pray that we shall be delivered from the 
necessity of entering into a war with the distracted peeple who inhabit 


ft Pirog ha — this this at Pay terribl 

0 ve coun out o e e 

pre wey ay ounn safely, nonor or tige 
important e ager from be 

y maintaining the dignity, peace, oa 


AS TO OTHER ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


x legislative accomplishments of your administration constitute 
a record it little short of marvelous. In A secs short your adminis- 
tration has wrested the financial control from W. Street and lodged 


manipulation practically le. 

“You have ed an income tax for thus placing 
the burdens of government where they bel and 3 o ther can best 
be borne. You are providing a bagi as advo- 


3 e —.—— the paw of th torious lobb t ot 
o e no us out o 
Washi: consummation of a constitutional * provid- 
ing for election of United States — 2 the Gente tae and 5 
of other important legislation, for w gely in- 
debted to you Ne aie. administration. 

I trust you feel free to em upon aa ee telegram concludes, 
Pa, cot A any way that I can in your ection to the Presidency 

0 


[From the Washington Post, July 7, 1916.] 


TURNS AGAINST HUGHES—ACTING MOOSE CHAIRMAN HAIR CRITICIZES 
INDORSEMENT—DBLEGATES NOT CONSULTED—NATIONAL COMMITTED'S 
“ATTEMPT TO DELIVER” PARTY TO REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE AN Ar- 
FRONT,” HA ASSERTS—MICHIGAN STATE BODY ALSO REPUDIATES THE 
ACTION OF THE LEADERS. 

Pred YORK, July 7 


Matthew Hale, of 1 g chairman of the Progressive national 
committee, made public today a a 3 to 8 of the Progres- 
sive national convention, ticizing the indorsement of Charles E. 
Hughes by the committee. He has conferred recently with Vance Me- 
2 chatrman of the Democratic national committee. 

. Hale said the indorsement was without authority from the dele- 
one or the State or — 8 and without so W to get 
authority. He asse that neither delegates to the convention nor 
members of the State ier er: were consulted before the Re- 
publican candidate was indorsed by the national committee. 


CALLS ACTION AN AFFRONT. 


In Alabama, Mich New Jersey, Tennessee, and Virginia, he de- 
elared, neither delega: to the N io or State organizations had 
Republican candidate. 


An attempt by a s — ‘of men to deliver the Progressive 
blican candidate in a manner which 
violates one of the most fundamental 118 of ape Progressive 
Party is an affront to the sincerity of all Progressi 
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REPUDIATED IN MICHIGAN. 


DETROIT, Micu., July 7. 
At a meeting of the State central committee of the National Pro- 
gressive Party here this afternoon, the action of the national com- 
mittee in E ee ze. | Charles E. Hughes was a udiated. The commit- 
for e perpetuation of the rty — the entering of 
complete State and local tickets in the coming cam palgn. The recom- 
— tion contained a letter from George W. Perkins that Republican 
clubs be formed among the Progressives and was unanimously rejected. 


This is indicative of what is happening all over the country, 
though seldom mentioned by anti-Wilson newspapers. 


The Possibilities of a National University in the Capital. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PATRICK H. KELLEY, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 8, 1916. 


Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an address of 
Hon. S. D. Fess delivered in Madison Square Garden, New 
York, before the National Educational Association in annual 
session, July 7, 1916. The address is as follows: 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF A NATIONAL UNIVERSITY IN THE CAPITAL. 


[Address of S. D. Fess in Madison Square Garden, New York, before 
nie Educational Association in annual session, July 7, 
Mr. President, fellow teachers, ladies, and gentlemen, I am 

here not upon my own invitation to discuss a theme not of my 

own choosing. I come in response to an invitation of your 
committee to diseuss the possibilities of a national university 
in the Capital. I very much dislike to absent myself from the 

House during an important discussion such as we have before 

the country to-day. However, being assured that I would be 

here permitted to address a wider constituency from this plat- 
form than I would in the House, I accepted the invitation. 

There are three measures before the country, all with peculiar 
interest to the educators, which have won my heartiest approval 
and active energies. 

The first is the national archives building. It may be a 
shock to you to know that ours is the only country of signifi- 
cance that has no “hall of records” to house our valuable 
documents. The documentary evidences of millions of our 
property are scattered throughout the city, stored in garrets and 
cellars of buildings owned or rented by the Government. 

On June 3 of this year I called the country’s attention to 
this situation. I also printed a list of over 230 fires since 1872 
in public buildings in the Capital. I also printed a list of fires 
resulting in total destruction of valuable documents. I also 
printed a history of the 50 years’ attempt to induce the Govern- 
ment to erect a fireproof archives building. 

You will be greatly pleased to learn that the Congress has 
taken action, and all the preliminary steps have now been 
taken to insure a fireproof structure at a limit of cost of 
$2,000,000 for the building. This is a real triumph. 

Another measure in which I am profoundly interested is the 
proposed Federal aid to vocational education. This phase of 
education has received much attention in this convention. I am 
sure you who heard Secretary Redfield must have been im- 
pressed with the importance from a national point of view. 

I can now merely say that as a member of the President's 
Vocational Commission, having sat for three months listening 
to experts representing every phase of the question, after 
which having made what I think is the most voluminous re- 
port ever made upon the subject, I am deeply interested in the 
passage of the bill we proposed, and which was simultaneously 
introduced in the Senate and House, and known to the country 
as the Smith-Hughes bill. 

It was unanimously approved by the Education Committee 
of each branch of Congress, but owing to the pressure of 
public matters could not be reached in the Sixty-third Con- 
gress. 

At the opening of this present Congress it was again intro- 
duced and again reported and now awaits its turn upon the 
calendar. I feel safe in saying to you here and now that its 


passage this session is expected. But the matter which I came 
to discuss is the national university proposition, which for the 
first time in the history of the country was unanimously re- 
ported from the committee, both Sixty-third and Sixty-fourth 
Congresses. It is now on the calendar awaiting action. 


special research of the expert investigator. 


Among the many surprises to grow out of this the world’s 
greatest conflict now raging in Europe is the resourcefulness of 


the German scholar. It is not too much to say that the Ger- 
man scientist in the laboratory is doing as much if not more 
than the German soldier in the field. His fertility in finding 
substitute for the supplies cut off by the embargoes is the stand- 
ing wonder of the world. 

An investigation will show that most of these discoveries ema- 
pata from the laboratories of universities, especially from Ber- 

n. 

This institution, perhaps the world’s grentest research center, 
was the outgrowth of a dictum of the head of the German 
nation, At the close of the Napoleonic wars, when Prussia was 
reduced in her material as well as political integrity, the King 
caused the establishment of a national research institution at 
Berlin to retrieye by intellectual endeavor what had been lost 
by warfare. From modest beginning there has grown up this 
institution with a group of investigators whose service to sci- 
ence is now displayed in the stress of war. 

There is no country in the world with the possibilities of 
scholarship in the fields of research equal to ours. Washington 
already is a center of research workers. Each department is 
a laboratory for investigation. Here with the marvelous facili- 
ties of laboratory and library equipment greater than those of 
all the colleges and universities in the country outside of the 
Capital, could be gathered the greatest group of head masters 
in research, with the largest collection of special students in the 
world. Washington must not only be made the center for the 
special research for American scholars, but for the scholars of 
other countries. The national university is designed to make 
available this rare equipment for the special research worker. 
It looks to an organization to which application can be made 
for such work with as little red tape as college entrance else- 
where requires. The recent passage of the bill for an archives 
building here in Washington to house all the valuable govern- 
mental documents should be but one item in the plan for re- 
search. No better time could be chosen for the establishnient 
of the world’s greatest university than now, when war with its 
disorganizing elements calls for rehabilitation through the en- 
listment of the scholars of our day. The country ought to make 
possible the realization of this dream of Gen. Washington and 
the list of public men and associations indorsing such a con- 
summation. It is but adding the finishing touch to our magnifi- 
cent educational system. 

Popular education lies at the foundation of our democratic 
system of government. To supply it must largely rest with the 
States. Marked advancement has been made in this field. 
Illiteracy is being rapidly banished. Vocational training is 
receiving attention. 

Higher education is also well cared for in colleges, uni- 
versities, and technical schools. Almost every State has its 
system of State normal schools for the training of teachers. 
Most of them have the State university, primarily for agri- 
cultural and mechanical training, but in later years the modern 
State university, answering to wider demands which does gradu- 
ate work. There are nearly 500 colleges, private and denomi- 
national, within the boundaries of the United States. Among 
these there are a few heavily endowed institutions which do 
graduate work, in addition to the regular college work. 

Notwithstanding the galaxy of American higher educational 
institutions, its colleges, universities, and technical schools, 
many of which stand very high educationally, the country does 
not have a university in the true sense. In every institution, 
however good, the chief work, the mass of students, the large 
proportion of teaching force, the major use of laboratories, etc., 
are deyoted to undergraduate work, to college rather than uni- 
versity work. We have no single institution devoted to the 
sort and degree of work chiefly done by the Berlin University. 
Johns Hopkins comes the nearest to it. Such an institution 
as is here proposed would complete our system of education 
by utilizing the vast resources here in the capital for the 
The recent dis- 
coveries of Dr. Rittman in the Bureau of Mines are directly 
to the point. This is but a suggestion of what may be done. 

The proposal here is to materialize the ambition of the 
founder of the Nation. 

Washington made a national university a specific item of 
recommendation at different times in his messages to Congress. 
He communicated his views in writing to such men as Ran- 
dolph, Hamilton, and Jefferson, members of his Cabinet. He 
made specific recommendations to State officials of Virginia, 
including Gov. Brooke, in 1795; he solemnly urged it in his 
Farewell Address in 1796, and in the same year he communi- 
cated his wish to the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
even going so far as to indicate his willingness to set aside a 
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2 oF its establishment and to specify the probable site of 
e plant. 

Before his death he had the indorsement of most public men, 
inside and outside of the two Houses of Congress. In 1799 his 
will contained a bequest of 50 shares ($500 each) of Potomac 
stock for the beginning. 

His scheme was most heartily indorsed in official capacity by 
John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, James Monroe, 
J. Q. Adams, and Andrew Jackson. Jefferson, one of the coun- 
try’s earliest patrons of education, even went to the extent of 
proposing to Gen. Washington the transplanting of a European 
college, faculty and all, as an early step in the enterprise. 

The appearance near the forties of sectional differences and 
the expression of the fear of too much centralization caused the 
friends of the enterprise to rest. In the forties and fifties much 
talk and some efforts were active in building such an institution 
at Albany, N. Y. The Civil War further shut out interest in the 
Washington project. 

Interest was finally revived in 1869 by John W. Hoyt, who had 
made a tour of careful inspection of the European institutions 
of higher learning. The merits of Commissioner Hoyt’s efforts 
ie in his effective work in creating a favorable impression 
among educators in the country. The results of his propaganda 
were noticed in the interest of the National Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. At its annual meeting in 1869, held at Trenton, N. J., 
the association adopted a resolution offered by A. J. Rickoff, of 
Ohio, committing the association to the project. It also ap- 
pointed a committee of 35, representing all parts of the Union 
and all the liberal as well as business professions, and upon 
which appear the names of Rickoff, of Ohio, and Wickersham, 
of Pennsylvania. From that day to this, this great association 
has stood committed to the consummation of the great under- 
taking. Of all its many great heads not one has rendered more 
valiant service than its recent head, President Swain of Swarth- 
more College. 

It was largely through this body, ably seconded by numerous 
great scholars in college and university circles, that there was 
won support of such men as Senator Charles Sumner, T. O. 
White, J. W. Paterson, M. H. Carpenter, J. J. Ingalls, W. B. 
Allison, L. Q. ©. Lamar, A. H. Garland, and many others. 
Through the influence of these men a bill was introduced in 
both Houses of Congress in 1872. By this time the propaganda 
was winning the support of most of the college heads of the 
country. One very important exception was President Charles 
W. Eliot. In 1873 President Grant made the university propo- 

sition an item of favorable recommendation in his annual mes- 
sage. The National Education Association continued by resolu- 
tion and addresses to keep the matter before the public. Presi- 
dent Hayes indorsed the project in 1878. L. Q. C. Lamar, Sec- 
retary of the Interior under Cleveland, called the attention of 
the country to the neglect in bis report to the President. In 
1890 the Senate created a special standing committee, to be 
known as the National University Committee, which is still in 
existence, although quite dormant. The National Association 
of State University Presidents, representing all the State uni- 
versities of the Nation, is also another significant association 
backing the movement. 

Looking over the activities working for this consummation, 
one is bewildered over the fact that In the face of it all there is 
nothing accomplished by the Government. 

Note the factors: 

1. Urged by Washington. 

2. Seconded by at least 10 of his successors. 

8. Supported by at least half a dozen Justices of the Supreme 
= including Chief Justices Jay, Rutledge, Marshall, and 


4. Formally recommended by at least 20 Cabinet ministers, 
among them the most brilliant lights of our Nation. 

5. Formal support by the heads of both the Army and Navy. 

6. Enthusiastic advocacy of the heads of at least 400 .colleges 

and universities. y 
7. Almost unanimous indorsement of both the scholars and 

learned associations of the country. 

8. Advocacy by the leading clergymen of the country. 
9. Advocacy by the public-school men and women in the 
country. 

10. Support of various women’s organizations of the land. 
11. Warm support at different times of the Senate as a body. 
This array of advocates would seem enough to enact any law 

that had an element of merit in it. 

This support is based upon the following facts: 

What we need in Washington is an institution not so much 
to multiply scholars as to develop scholarship; not to teach 
learners, but to produce research workers; not so much to 


disseminate knowledge already known, but to cultivate the 
power to find what is yet unknown. 

Sueh an institution will not interfere with nor supersede 
the hundreds of institutions already existing, but it will supple- 
ment them, as it will indeed depend upon them for its supply of 


students seeking the rank of special experts. Instead of weak- 
ening the existent university or college, like the multiplied 
collective strand, it gains its strength from a combination of all 
without weakening any one. 

It will be in a unique sense our university and will develop 
the sense of pride and democratic support not now felt by any 
institution. It will thus be sought by our ambitious men as 
they pass from college or university to the more specialized 
field of expert investigation. Graduate, as well as professor, 
who may be desired for some special work now and then, will 
look toward it. It will thus divert the flow of American stu- 
dents from Berlin, Paris, Oxford, Jena, and Vienna to Washing- 
ton. 

Not only this, but it will most certainly become the most 
metropolitan institution, patronized by the largest groups of 
European students, as well as students from all other progres- 
sive countries in the world. The records of immigration to 
America for the past 50 years are conclusive of this statement. 

There can not be serious doubt of the effect of sueh a national 
university upon scholarship in our own country. Washington 
long ago had come to be one of the greatest scientific centers 
of the earth. Here are assembled the most remarkable collec- 
tions in the way of scientific material known to the scientific 
world. Here the various departments of scientific investiga- 
tion, headed by the world's best experts, aided by a group of 
trained workers, with separate laboratories and experimental 
facilities, run up into the hundreds. Here, also, are domiciled 
84 associations devoted to the investigations of truth in various 
spheres. At least that number are incorporated by act of Con- 
gress, These make Washington attractive to the scholar of all 
countries. Many of the societies that are not domiciled here 
hold their annual meetings at the Capital. 

If anyone should doubt the wisdom of the establishment of 
such an institution upon the ground that we do not need it, or 
upon the ground of expense, or of corrupt control, or upon any 
other ground, a complete answer is the Smithsonian Institution. 
This institution, established in 1840, with a $500,000 bequest, 
has proved itself to be one of the most successful in the ad- 
vancement of knowledge. To-day it is well housed in buildings 
worth at least as much as the ortginal gift, and it has accumu- 
lated collections of books and manuscripts by the simple method 
of Government exchange, with slight cost to anyone of an 
amount beyond the original gift. Besides this, here under such 
men as Henry, Baird, Powell, Newcomb, Goode, Langley, and 
others, have grown up these rare agencies of advancement in 
useful knowledge. Here telegraphy was perfected and then 
turned over to the Government. Research on the lines of cli- 
mate, meteorology, ete., was conducted by these leaders of sci- 
ence and was finally allowed to grow under governmental agen- 
cies into the present Weather Bureau. Under the direction of 
Prof. Baird investigations of life in the sea, with special rela» 
tion to fish purely in a scientific interest, grew into the Govern- 
ment Fish Commission, now so important as an agency under 
experts attempting to supply needed food from the wastes of 
oeean waters, Other im t governmental agencies had their 
beginnings here. The Congressional Library, America’s great- 
est collection of books, housed in the world’s most beautiful 
building, was started in the same way by the same institution. 

In view of such results flowing from this single establish- 
ment, we ask, What is the possibility of a national university 
under a similar management with means multiplied and a field 
unlimited? Even to-day there exists ln the Capital the univer- 
sity, only awaiting organization, housing, and research students, 
Probably in no one place in the world is there such a rare and 
numerous aggregation of matertal for laboratory use as in 
Washington. No university could gather such laboratory fa- 
cilities. 

The bill provides that there shall be established in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia an institution of higher learning, to be known 
as the National University of the United States. 

Its purpose is to promote the advancement of science, pure and 
applied, and of the liberal and fine arts by original investiga- 
tion and research and such other means as may appear suitable, 
Furthermore, to train men and women for posts of responsibil- 
ity in the public and private service of State and Nation; also 
to cooperate with the scientific departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and with the various colleges and universities, public 
and private, throughout the country. This list purpose fs one 
of the most important. 
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Located in the various parts of the city are museums, 
bureaus, observatories, exchanges, laboratories, etc., the equal of 
any one of which in richness of material is not to be found in 
any other place in the country. The Agricultural Department 
alone is a good example. Here in one department of investigation 
are found: (a) The Weather Bureau, with almost a score 


of experts at work; (b) the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
with over a dozen experts; (c) the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
with nearly 40 experts; (d) the Forest Service, with about 30 
experts; (e) the Bureau of Chemistry, with at least 35 experts; 
(£) the Bureau of Soils, with 7 experts; (g) the Bureau of 
Entomology, with more than a dozen experts; (h) the Bureau 
of Biological Survey, with a half dozen experts; besides from 
6 to 15 experts in charge of separate Bureaus of Accounts 
and Disbursements, Publications, Statistics, Library, Experi- 
ment Stations, and Public Roads. ‘This last is the youngest of 
many research foundations here in the Capital which fitly rep- 
resent the scientific operations of the Government. There is 
scarcely a single field of expert investigation that is not well 
worked here, and by the world’s greatest experts, and with the 
highest results. The annual reports of these various bureaus 
that number in the hundreds would make a library. The mone- 
tary value represented will reach into the millions of dollars. 
To operate them requires about five millions a year. .The ex- 
perts employed and those elsewhere affiliated with the work 
here will number into the hundreds, 

The new discoveries announced from time to time are world- 
wide in import, and some of them revolutionize scientific knowl- 
edge. Air navigation was solyed by governmental investiga- 
tion. The Panama Canal was made possible by governmental 
engineering skill. Yellow fever was annihilated by a Govern- 
ment expert. Probably more useful applications of scientific 
knowledge have been perfected in Washington than in any other 
place in the world. 

The easy possibility of utilizing these unequaled resources 
for stimulating wide-awake students is the chief and immediate 
ground for the proposed institution. 

It is to be a graduate institution. 

The ultimate authority in the government of the institution is 
vested in a board of trustees appointed by the President of the 
United States; but this board must consult and consider the 
counsel and advice of a national advisory council, consisting of 
one representative from each State in the Union, this repre- 
sentative to be the president of the State university in those 
States in which there is a State university, and in those States 
where no such institution exists a person to be appointed by the 
governor of the State. This form of organization secures two 
great advantages. It secures the efficiency, economy, prompt- 
ness, and vigor of administration characteristic of a small 
board vested with full authority to act. 

The institution is authorized to accept gifts and donations of 
money or property from any private citizen or public body, pro- 
vided these gifts be given with no conditions attached for the 
general purposes of the university. This university will have 
an organic affiliation with educational institutions of other 
countries by which we will haye the exchange of professorships. 
It would be difficult to estimate the influence upon a better un- 
derstanding and relationship with all countries of ideas as an 
organization of this sort located at the Capital pf the Nation. 
It would be a far greater insurance against world warfare than 
battleships, Now, when Europe is in the throes of war and all edu- 
cation is at a standstill, is the time to establish this institution, 

It goes without saying that such an institution must be free 
from all characteristics that dominate modern college life. Mod- 
ern athletics, college spirit, and the consequent police disciplin- 
ary features, all proper in their places, will have no place here. 
Even degrees are not to be sought. 

In this beautiful Capital of the Nation, with the galaxy of 
great buildings, housing such treasures of art and science, with 
its many associations, representing great learning, the significant 
item of world meaning, the crown of it all is lacking—a national 
university, 3 

If the Government would make good the $25,000, the gift of 
the father of the country for this purpose, it would materialize 
now a sum sufficient to provide not only the necessary adminis- 
tration building but an endowment sufficient to care for all the 
future needs. Twenty-five thousand dollars at 6 per cent com- 
pound interest from 1799 to 1916 would amount to over $24,- 
000,000. If we add to this such gifts as may be offered by 
benefactors, the endowment can be placed easily in the $100,- 
000,000 mark. 

The bill carries an initial appropriation of $500,900. The 
organization and location of buildings will be left to the board 
of control. The committee believes such an institution is de- 
manded in the interest of learning by the highest dignity and 


welfare of the Nation and the honor of the founder of the Re- 
public, who urgently recommended it, and which has been 
strongly urged by many other distinguished Americans; 


The Demoeratie Revenue Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK W. DALLINGER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 10, 1916. 


Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, under the rule adopted by 
the Democratic majority I have not been permitted to offer two 
amendments to this bill of great importance to the people of 
Massachusetts. The amendments are as follows: 

On page 26, line 25, after the word “fourth,” insert the words 
“ cooperative bank or”; and on pase 27, line 18, after the word “ tenth,” 
strike out the word “ farmers’.’ 

The object of this first amendment is to exempt from the 
corporation income tax the cooperative banks of Massachusetts 
and other New England States which combine the saving 
features of the mutual savings banks and the loan features of 
the domestic building and loan-associations, both of which are 
exempt from tax under the provisions of this bill. In these 
banks there are deposited many millions of dollars of the savings 
of our working people, and through their agency thousands of 
laboring men have been able to own their own homes. The 
object of the second amendment is to put all mutual fire insur- 
ance companies on a par with farmers’ mutual insurance com- 
panies, which are exempted from tax by the bill. There is 
every reason why these banks and insurance companies should 
enjoy the same exemption that is granted to similar institu- 
tions, The fact that they are omitted from the list of exemptions 
is only another evidence of the unfair and sectional character 
of Democratic revenue legislation, 

Mr. Speaker, attention has already been called to the arbi- 
trary procedure adopted by the Democratic majority under 
which we are forced to vote either for or against this omnibus 
bill as a whole with no opportunity for a record vote on a 
number of separate and distinct propositions. For instance, I 
am in favor of the repeal of the unnecessary stamp taxes, which 
never should have been imposed, and against the extension of 
which we Republicans voted at the commencement of the present 
session. Moreover, in common with Republicans generally, I 
am in favor of an excise tax on the manufacture of munitions of 
war to meet in part at least the cost of national preparedness. 
A separate bill for this purpose should have been reported and 
passed as soon as possible after the outbreak of the European 
war instead of being incorporated in a general revenue measure 
at this late day, when the revenue that can be derived from it 
is bound to be a steadily diminishing factor. 

I am also in fayor of the Republican principle of a tariff 
commission. A separate bill for this purpose has been pending 
since the commencement of the present session and should 
have been passed months ago, so that the tariff might have 
been intelligently revised with a view to obtaining the greatest 
possible revenue from import duties levied on commodities 
coming into competition with American production, If this had 
been done, a sufficient rate of duty might have been imposed 
upon foreign dyestuffs to insure the establishment of the dye- 
stuff industry in the United States instead of the totally in- 
adequate duties provided for in Title V of this bill, which will 
simply prove an expense and annoyance to our manufacturers, 
with no resulting good to anyone. Moreover, an increase of 
tariff duties with a view to safeguard our own industries 
against undue foreign competition after the close of the present 
European war would not only have resulted in the collection 
of a very large amount of revenue from foreign producers seek- 
ing to enter the rich American market, but would also render 
unnecessary the ridiculous antidumping features of this bill 
as well as the imposition of a Federal inheritance tax, a form 
of taxation which ought to be left to the States and never 
resorted to by the National Government except in times of 
great eniergency. 

The same thing is true, although to a lesser degree, of the 
income tax. ‘The existing tax on individual incomes was 
deliberately imposed as a substitute for tariff duties “in or- 
der,“ as our Democratic President sardonically remarked, “ that 
our manufacturers might feel the spur of foreign competition.” 
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The doubling of the tax provided for in this bill is rendered 
necessary by the admitted failure of the Underwood free-trade 
tariff law to yield sufficient revenue to run the Goyernment, 
combined with the reckless, pork-barrel legislation of the pres- 
ent Congress. 

I sometimes wonder how much longer the people of the great 
States of the North are going to stand the placing of practically 
the entire burden of Federal taxation upon the shoulders of 

. their people and of the continual looting of the Federal Treas- 
ury for the benefit of the States of the South. As has already 
been so ably pointed out, four States, of which the State I have 
the honor in part to represent is one, will be obliged to pay 
three-quarters of all the revenue that will be raised under the 
income, corporation, and inheritance tax provisions of this bill 
in order that the money wrung from their people may be squan- 
dered on unnavigible streams and unnecessary public buildings 
in the Southern States. Raise the national revenue so far as 
can be by the American system of tariff duties on luxuries and 
articles coming into competition with American labor, and the 
balance by an equitable system of internal taxation, and spend 
the money thus raised for objects really necessary for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare of the people of the whole 
country, and Massachusetts will cheerfully pay its share. 

While this bill apparently has some good features cleverly 
inserted to attract Republican votes and to deceive the people, 
most of these prove on investigation to be a delusion and a 
snare, What little of good there may be in it is more than 
counterbalanced by the evils of continuing an unjust and unnec- 
essary system of Federal taxation, which I believe will at the 
election in November be repudiated by the American people. 
As one of their Representatives I shall vote for a motion to 
recommit the bill to the Committee on Ways and Means, with 
instructions to bring in a proper and equitable revenue meas- 
ure; and if that motion does not prevail, I shall be compelled 
to vote against the bill. 


Maintenance of Families of National Guardsmen Should be 
a Contract Duty of the Government, Not a Charity. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID A. HOLLINGSWORTH, 


OF OHIO, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, July 1, 1916. 


Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, availing myself of 
the unanimous consent granted to all Members, whether on the 
Military Committee or not, to print their remarks in the RECORD 
on the pending bill (H. R. 16734) to provide for the mainte- 
nance of the families and others dependent upon soldiers of the 
National Guard drafted into the service of the United States, I 
desire to put on record my most unequivocal approval of this 
measure. Its passage will create a contractual relation between 
the Government and the men it has called to the colors, binding 
alike upon all. It is not a charity; it is not perhaps a necessity 
on the part of the Government. It is simply a mutual contract 
for military service on the one hand and family care and mainte- 
nance on the other. 

Already a just and patriotic people all over our broad land, 
through the churches, friendly societies, and many other sys- 
tematically organized charities, are actively engaged in prepar- 
ing to take care of the needy families and other dependents who 
have by the exigencies of war, over which they have no control, 
been suddenly deprived of their breadwinners. Gladly and 
willingly have a generous people undertaken this task. 

But, after all, there being no legal obligation, it is at best only 
a charity liable to be withdrawn at any time upon adverse 
change in public sentiment. 

There is also something in the acceptance of charity which 
causes hesitancy and regret on the part- of thoroughly inde- 
pendent spirits, such as the families of our volunteer soldiers 
usually are and have a right to be. 

The justly proud and faithful wife and mother hesitates long, 
hesitates sometimes until the larder is actually empty and the 
children cry for bread before seeking alms or even letting her 
needs be known to her charitably inclined nelghbors. 

Pass this bill and she ceases to depend upon charity; the Gov- 
ernment becomes her debtor, and its check in payment can be 


accepted by her without any feeling or thought of humiliation 
and with the same independent spirit in which we accept the 
princely salaries paid to us as Members of the House under our 
contract with the same Government. She furnishes as her con- 
tribution a brave young soldier to the Government, that which is 
all in all to her, while we, for a much larger payment to us than 
is given her in this bill, furnish—well, some of us talk, some 
think, some work in the committee rooms, some, crowded out of 
desirable committee work, sit around in the House and listen 
like bumps on a log, and others go to the ball games or home to 
look after their political fences. Something is said in criticism 
of the large expense incident to the passage of this bill. All 
wars are costly. But a glance at the fabulous appropriations 
made and further expected to be made by this Congress in 
preparation for possible future wars, which, many think, may 
never occur, will suggest to thoughtful Members other and 
better places for the exercise of economy on the part of a 
great Nation than by any cheese-paring denial of proper provi- 
sions for the care and comfort of the families and dependents of 
those who go bravely to the front to fight for the common honor 
and rights of all our citizens. As happily expressed by our 
minority leader, I am proud of the “ opportunity to help by con- 
tributing my little mite—staying here—to help take care of 
those dependent upon the ones who go to the front.” 

A distinguished Member and leader at the other end of the 
Capitol, where this same provision for the maintenance of the 
families and dependents of soldiers while in service was stricken 
out of another bill as it passed the House, is quoted as favoring 
an addition of $100,000,000 to the amount appropriated by the 
House for Army purposes, and as saying they expect such figures 
to stagger some Members of the House. No doubt of it, although 
some rural Members like myself are already staggered at the 
stupendous amounts already included in the revenue bills of 
this Congress. 

Such figures are also likely to startle the country if this just 
measure shall again be thrown out of the Senate when passed 


by the House, as it will be to-day. 2 


Labor Legislation. 


PROMISES AND PERFORMANCES. 


“Thus, the workers have before them the platform declarations of 
the Republican, Democratic, and Progressive Parties upon the ashe gs 
which most directly affect them. Now, the workers must make up their 
minds as to which of these political parties is most likely, if intrusted 
with power, to carry their declarations into effect, and to the ade- 
sane’, of the response which each party made to labor's demands. Yor 
30 years wage earners had vainly endeavored to secure the amendment 
of the Sherman antitrust law, so as to place voluntary organizations 
of tollers outside the pale of antitrust legislation that they should not 
garded in the same category as trusts and organizations organized 
profit. For 30 years organ labor had been vainly knocking at 
the door of Congr to secure relief from the injunction abuse and to 
have restored the right of trial by jury in contempt cases. For 30 
years the workers of America had vainly asked Congress to relieve the 
seamen from the position of bondmen, and all this occurred under the 
domination of Congress and the Presidency by the Republican Party- 
The Democratic Congress passed and President Wilson signed the 
Clayton antitrust law. * * The Democratic Congress passed the 
seamen's act, and President Wilson signed the act.“ (Samuel Gompers, 
president American Federation of Labor, in Federationist.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DAVID J. LEWIS, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 10, 1916. 


Mr. LHWIS. Mr. Speaker, in the six years since the Demo- 
cratic Party has been in control of the House of Representatives 
and the three years since it controlled the Senate the following 
bills affecting the rights of laboring men have become laws: 

BILLS NOW LAWS. 

First, The eight-hour law, applying to work done for the 
Government as well as work done by the Government. 

Second. An eight-hour law applying to female employees in 
the District of Columbia, over which Congress has jurisdiction. 

Third. The dredge workers’ eight-hour bill applying to men 
employed on dredging work in our rivers and harbors. 

Fourth. An eight-hour provision dpplicable to civilians en- 
gaged in the manufacture of ordnance and powder for the 
Government. 

Fifth. An eight-hour 
carriers. 


provision for post-office clerks and 
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Sixth. An eight-hour provision as to the mining of all coal to 
be used by the Navy. 

Seventh, The Children’s Bureau bill to promote the welfare of 
children and to devise means preventive of the necessities of 
parents retarding development of the child. 

Eighth. The Industrial Commission bill to investigate the 
entire subject of industrial relations. 

Ninth. The phosphorus match bill to protect the health of 
workers in the match Industry. 

Tenth. The trades disputes act embracing the relation of 
labor organizations to the antitrust laws of the country; the 
regulation of the issuance of injunctions, and the guaranty of 
the right of trial by jury for alleged contempts committed out 
of the presence of the court. 

Eleventh. The seamen’s bill. This bill passed the Sixty-sec- 
ond Congress and was pocket vetoed by President Taft. Its 
principal objects look to abolishing imprisonment as a penalty 
for desertion, and corporal punishment on board ship, Sunday 
work while in safe harbor reduced and regulated, establishes 
seaman’s right to half wages upon arrival at any port, and 120 
feet boat space for each seaman and apprentice; two years’ 
service on lakes, bays, and sounds to entitle the sailor to rank 
of able seaman ; and 12 months on the sea; regulating the num- 
ber of lifeboats and saving equipment each vessel is to carry. 

Twelfth. A great many State labor laws have been invali- 
dated by the States courts. This provision allows an appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United States in such cases, and 
will doubtless save many State laws, as, for example, the semi- 
monthly pay law of New York, recently sustained by that court. 
As the law formerly stood, when a labor statute was stricken 
down by a State court, the laborer could not appeal to the 
Supreme Court to have it sustained. But his adversary, on 
the other hand, could go to the Supreme Court to again attack 
the measure if bis attack failed in the State court. 

Thirteenth. The Department of Labor bill, creating a depart- 
ment with a Seeretary who shall be a member of the President’s 
Cabinet. Mr. Speaker, the Department of Labor is a real liv- 
ing and dynamic fact. And why? Its Secretary is a real son of 
labor. I insert his biography as taken from the Congressional 
Directory : 

William Bauchop Wilson, Le Bl Pa., N of Labor, was 
born at Blantyre, Scotland, A 2, 1 came to this country with 
his ts In 1870 and settled at Arnot, Toga County, F Pa. In March, 
1871, he began working in the coal mines; in N 1873, became 

half member of the = —. — union ; has taken an e part 


in trade-union affairs from ear : was international = 
treasurer of the United Mine orkers of America from 1900 to 1908, 


having been elected each without opposition ; is enga. tn — 
ing a n ed and has nine children; was elected to the 
Sixtieth, Sixty- and peta See fifteenth con- 


1 — . — a 3 Corra. Took the oath 
office 1 an of Labor March 5, 1913. 

Surely in the ease of the Department of Labor there w. 

“ making ic eee e eee E to the beart” 
A distinguished Member of this House has said that if in argu- 
ment you should grant the Secretary o tahoe: ane ae Ge 

defeat was certain to follow, so surely does his Scotch 
processes of logic plow their way through all obstructions when 
given a single admission. He is a credit to his race. He is a 
credit to the labor sentiment of the country, which has trusted 
and supported him, and a credit to the administration whose 
arduous responsibilities he so splendidly shares. Surely in 
William B. Wilson labor has a voice in the great councils of 
the Nation. 

It is high time, Mr. Speaker, that industrial controversies 
should be adjusted on the merits rather than by force. 

In his address in Washington on Tuesday, at the dedication 
of the new building of the American Federation of Labor, Presi- 
dent Wilson made an earnest plea for the application of law and 
reason to the settlement of industrial disputes. 

“Tf you come at nie with your fists doubled, I think I can 
promise you that mine will double as fast as yours, but if you 
come at me and say, ‘ Let us sit down and take counsel together, 
and, if we differ from one another, understand why it is we 
differ from one another, just what the points at issue are,’ 
we will presently find that we are not so far apart after all— 
that the points in which we differ are few and the points in 
which we agree are many, and that if we only have the patience 
AAO Uia ORDON BA Seam Pere em Bee VORAER WE ont We te 
gether. 

“The trouble in a great many of the labor contests we have 
had, my fellow citizens, as you will bear me out in saying, is 
that one side or the other did not wish to sit down and talk it 
over, a p that the great dificulty in the settlement of a great 
many labor disputes has been the difficulty of getting candid 
and dispassionate conference with regard to the points at issue.” 


During the period from March 4, 1913, to June 6, 1916, the 
good offices of the department were invoked in 238 trade dis- 
putes. In 149 of these instances it was successful In bringing 
about an amicable adjustment. In only 33 cases were its efforts 
unsuccessful. In the balance, 52 cases, negotiations are still 
pending. Workmen directly affected were 249,810; those indi- 
rectly affected, 341,802. The disturbances ranged in magnitude 
from a controversy affecting directly some 8, and indirectly 
some 300 telegraphers, to the great Colorado, West Virginia, and 
Ohio mine strikes, as well as that of the longshoremen on the 
Pacific coast, involving from 10,000 to 20,000 workmen. They 
affected many and varied industries, and extended from Mas- 
sachusetts to California. It is hardly possible to overstate the 
serious consequences which might have ensued had these strug- 
gles been permitted to proceed to the point where one of the 
contestants was foreed to surrender, but certain it is that 
through the mediatorial influences which the Department of 
Labor was enabled to. bring to bear, millions of dollars in prop- 
erty interests have been conserved, and the untold sufferings 
and misery on the part of workmen, which are the usual con- 
comitants of prolonged strife, averted. 

February, 1915, to April, 1916, officers of the Immigration 
Service, in the Department of Labor, in addition to their regu- 
lar duties, did this work for the unemployed: 

Nineteen thousand nine hundred and four employers applied 
for help. 

Seventy-six thousand and thirty persons were applied for. 

Two hundred and twenty-four thousand and ninety-seven ap- 
plied for jobs. 

Sixty-two thousand six hundred and fifty-nine got work. 

In 1914, 75,000 field workers got $2.75 a day and board for an 
average of four weeks through the Department of Labor. In 
a the department secured over $7,000,000 in earnings for 

r. 
THE EIGHT-HOUR LAWS, 

Of these eight-hour bills the present Secretary of Labor, Hon. 
William B. Wilson, who is a former coal miner, who entered the 
coal mines at 9 years of age, an experience identical with my 
own, observes: 


It has been said on the floor of this House that the labor measures 
we have passed would not give an additional sandwich to any wage- 
worker. his act alone will reduce the hours of labor of hundreds of 
thousands of workmen directly or in y employed by or for the 
Government, giving greater opportunity for rest, recreation, and mental 
development to those who are Mirected y it. It will do more than that. 
While men working an 8-hour workday can naturally be more — — 
per hour than when working 10 hours, Me bas never been contended that 

men can accomplish as much in 8 hours as they can in 10, The shorten- 
ing of the 8 therefore, means the giving of employment to thou- 
sands of those who are now among the unemployed, giving them an 
7 of earning a livelihood which they do not now have, and 

that means not only a sandwich, but a full meal. 


LABOR’S MAGNA CHARTA. 

Mr. Speaker, it is no exaggeration to say that the above law 
is. the greatest single piece of legislation ever passed for the 
legal protection of laboring people on the American Continent. 
At a single stroke it adjusts all the perversions of ex parte court 
procedure that have arisen by the confessed misuse of the in- 
junction so frequently occurring, grants the constitutional right 
of trial before an open-minded jury, and corrects the juridical 
mistake as to the intent of Congress in passing the Sherman law. 
It is not too much: to say, I repeat, that by this single stroke of 
the legislative hand more is being done in our country to rectify 
the judicial status of the great toiling masses than has ever 
been accomplished in our history before. Nor does this mean 
violent or radical treatment of the relations of labor and capital. 

Section 7 of the Clayton bill, taken with its complementary 
sections, places the American workman where the British 
workman was placed by Parliament in 1906. The British ex- 
perience shows that property will be as safe, the rights of em- 
ployers will be as secure, with this measure enacted into a law, 
a measure which I predict will become known as the Magna 
Charta of American workmen. 

Everybody understands. that section 7 would have been 
written into the Sherman Act in 1890 had there been any thought 
of the interpretation since made of that great act. Everybody 
knows that Congress at that time had no thought of legislating 
with regard to the relations of employers and employees. I 
challenge contradiction for that statement. If Congress had 
ever intended to legislate upon these relations and saw fit to 
do what the States may well do and are doing, for it is their 
subject matter and not a Federal subject matter—prescribing 
penalties for individual wrongs when committed—I challenge 
gentlemen of this House to say that Congress would have ever 
said to the toller: If you overstep the line and commit a tort, 
you shall be subject to threefold damages.” That was the 
natural sentence to have pronounced on the trust, an outlaw 
organization that sought to suck up all the commercial profit 
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and power of the Republic. That is a sentence—the sentence 
of outlawry—that never can be pronounced, now nor in the fu- 
ture, on a peaceful organization of workingmen. 

I know there is some misapprehension. Some honest people 
are inclined to think that this section of the Clayton bill may 
mean à species of class legislation. They commit the error of 
considering labor as a commodity, a natural error inspired by 
the circumstances under which the price of labor, unfortunately, 
is sometimes determined by the iron laws of the market; but 
there is this distinction between labor and a barrel of oil—a 
commodity: Labor is never in truth a commodity; labor can 
never under our institutions be property, either before the court 
or before the legislature. The Civil War settled that. Under our 
Constitution property in human beings has forever ceased. While 
a barrel of oil is not only a commodity in the market it is a 
commodity before the courts; it is a commodity before the legis- 
lature. The legal attribute of a commodity is property, but 
the legal attribute of the werkingmen is citizenship. A different 
principle of sociology and justice apply to these two subjects 
matter when they are before Congress or before the courts. The 
rules that are rationally applicable to the commodity can seldom 
be justly applied to the man. 

Quoting from President Wilson again, on the same occasion: 

“T am sorry that there were judges in the United States who 
had to be told that. It is so obvious that it seems to me that 
that section of the Clayton Act was a return to the primer of 
human liberty; but if judges have to have the primer opened 
before them, I am willing to open it.” 


BILLS WHICH HAVE PASSED THE HOUSE. 


First. The Bureau of Safety Devices bill. This measure, the 
Mann-Bremner bill, already favorably reported in the Senate, is 
designed to create in the Department of Labor a clearing house 
for devices preventive of industrial accidents. The ratio of 
accidents in the United States tends to run from two to four 
times us great as in other countries, and it is meant through this 
bureau to supply employers and employees with the best methods 
and devices in order to reduce as far as possible the frightful 
carnage in life and limb. 

Second. The child-labor bill. Mr. Speaker, this bill calls for 
the most thorough discussion, but for my present purpose I can 
only briefly describe its provisions. Urging the precedent of the 
conyict-labor-made goods bills which have already passed this 
House, it provides— : 

That it shall be unlawful for any producer, manufacturer, or dealer 
to ship or deliver for shipment in interstate commerce the products of 
any mine or quarry which have been produced in whole or in part by 
the labor of children under the age of 16 years or the products of any 
mill, cannery, workshop, or manufacturing establishment which have 
been 32 5 in whole or in t by the Jabor of children under the 
age of 14 8 or by the labor of children between the ages of 14 
years and 10 years, who work more than eight hours in any one day 
or more than six days in any week or after the hour of 7 o'clock post- 
meridian or before the hour of 7 o'clock antemeridian. 

I believe, sir, that the tender conscience of the people where 
childhood is involved and the national sense of the necessity 
of Federal action to protect those who can not protect them- 
selves will justify us in passing this bill reported from the 
Committee on Labor, passed twice by the House, approved in 
the Democratic platform, and now pending and awaiting its 
turn on the calendar of the Senate. 

The last two bills have received the indorsement of the Demo- 
cratic platform, and will doubtless become laws during the Sixty- 
fourth Congress. 

I say it is something more than a coincidence that these 
measures have passed a Democratic Congress and were not 
even considered by the Cannon rule. What is the cause? What 
is the difference? The difference, sir, I submit is this: The 
party of JosepH G. CANNoN represented only a part of the 
people. The party of Wilson and Crank represents them all. 
One is the Tory, who thinks all law-made changes are dan- 
gerous, and, as Wendell Phillips said, is afraid to brush down 
the cobwebs lest the ceiling may fall. The other is the Liberal 
and Progressive, who knows that as social and economic con- 
ditions change so must change the rules of the State which 
regulate the relations of human beings. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not claimed for these measures that they 
will end the labor problem; that they will realize for labor all 
its rights or secure the employer from all occasional wrongs. 
We know that the rights of labor involve vastly more than 
its relations to the employer. Having secured fair wages and 
conditions of employment from his employer, the workman 
has then to meet that other problem common to all consumers, 
namely, how shall he be able to make his wages bring him an 
equitable share of the products of other men’s labor? And it 
is here even more than with the employer that his task of right- 
ful adjustment really lies. 


A brilliant orator a generation ago, taking his inspiration 
from the magnificent achievements in mechanics, declared that 
the inventor would soon emancipate the sons of toil from their 
physical drudgery and painful forms of labor by the substi- 
tution of machine for pick and spade. Well, sir, what do we 
find? Truly the inventor is doing his part; but how about the 
correlative processes of exchange and distribution? Well, that 
problem remains unchanged, and has now become so aggra- 
vated as to be generally conceded as the cause of our high cost 
of living. How shall he make his wages bring him something 
like an equivalent of what he gave for such wages? I think all 
students now agree that the labor problem has become chiefly 
the consumers’ problem, It is something to have stated the 
problem clearly. I shall do no more to-day. But, sir, we do 
not leave this problem, momentous as it is, entirely without 
hope, There ought to be some way by which the inordinate 
tax imposed by the processes of distribution—the tax that dou- 
bles, yes, trebles, the price of the product between producer and 
consumer—inay be greatly lightened. In the last two genera- 
tions the producer and transporter have done their part in 
cheapening the cost of the article. Productive and transporta- 
tion costs have been pulled down and down in an almost never- 
ending scale of reduction. Meanwhile distribution agencies, un- 
organized and ever multiplying, show a piling up of expendi- 
tures, ever increasing the distribution tax, from which all must 
suffer, for we are all consumers, Can not this problem be ad- 
justed? Must we confess our helplessness in its presence—this 
ever-widening maw that is swallowing nearly all of the fruits 
of mechanical advancement, and threatens to swallow more? 

In this connection we can point to the development of the 
parcel post by this administration as a promising means, when 
our people learn to use it, to purchase direct from the trucker 
and farmer and as it becomes further perfected for that purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, such is the record of the Democratic Party in 
labor legislation in the Sixty-second and Sixty-third and Sixty- 
fourth Congresses. Valuable as it is in itself, it is yet even 
more significant as an earnest of the fixed determination of 
our party to meet the problems of a growing and changing state 
of society and to adjust them—to adjust them calmly and 
justly, but to adjust them. It can not be said that our work 
has been partial and one-sided and that we have confined our 
work to a single class. We have met in the same spirit all the 
problems of our day. The direct election of Senators, the 
parcel or postal express, the prevention of corrupt practices at 
primaries and elections, the national banking law, the antitrust 
laws, the conservation bills, the income tax, the rural-credits law, 
the Shackleford road law, and many other useful measures in 
the interest of society generally. Compare this record with the 
almost blank pages under standpatism for 20 years—a record 
of unblushing toryism and inertia. 

Mr. Speaker, with the rescue of this House under your 
leadership and a responsible Senate through direct election of 
its Members, with a President the very first premier of his age, 
with a people loosened from the bonds of party prejudice which 
have bound them, can we not look confidently into the future, 
assured that its patriotism and statesmanship will justly solye 
the other great problems that are before us? 


Rural Credits. 
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HON. RALPH W. 


OF INDIANA, 


MOSS, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 7, 1916. 


Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, it must be understood 
that a borrower under this bill can choose the length of time he 
wishes his debt to run, provided the period is not less than 
5 nor more than 40 years. The rate of interest will be the same, 
whether he chooses a long or a short period of repayment, but 
the annual installment will vary. His annual payment will be 
larger for a short period than for a longer one for the same 
amount at the same rate of interest. Thus if two neighbors 
were to borrow $1,000 each at 5 per cent interest, and agree to pay 
the debt, one man choosing 20 years and the other one 36 years, 


who chose 20 years would be required to pay $80.24 per year, 
while the one who chose 86 years would pay annually $60.43. 
following tables will illustrate how these installments 
will be credited upon the note and show what part goes for 
and what part is credited upon the principal. The table 

sum remains 


ently the method of making “amortization” pay- 
I have computed the 86-year table 
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payments is $41.60. The exact annual 
installment required to discharge the obligation in full within 
the period of 86 years is $60.43. 
Annual installments for larger or smaller sums w: 
proportion—that is, an installment for $500 will be 
large as for $1,000, while it will be twice as large for a 
of $2,000 as for a debt of $1,000. 


Justice to Confederates. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In Tae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 10, 1916. 


bill, 

4716 of the Revised Statutes. The bill carrying this amend- 
ment as a rider, after being passed by the House, was sent to 
the Senate, where it has been reported favorably by the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, so that the measure embodied in the 
amendment will doubtless become a law in a few days. 

My amendment, the effect of which was to make Confederate 
soldiers and their widows eligible for pensions, has excited much 
public interest. Newspapers, especially in the South, have ex- 
pressed hearty approval of my action in offering the amend- 
ment, and in consequence I am receiving many letters making 
inquiries on the subject. Few of these letters have come from 
my own I attribute this to the fact that only one of 
the newspapers in my home city has mentioned the adoption of 
the amendment or printed eoncerning the matter. 
However, as nearly all these letters of inquiry come from former 
Confederate soldiers and their widows, I have felt impelled to 
answer them at length, explaining the purport of the amendment 
and the effect that the repeal of the statute will have. 

I have felt it my duty to explain at length on account of my 
high respect for the class of persons from whom the inquiries 
come. It has occurred to me that the scope of the amendment 
and its meaning should be explained in full in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Reconp, so that all persons Interested may have access to the 
information. 

Section 4716 of the Revised Statutes, which is the statute 
under which those who served in the Confederate Army or aided 
the Confederacy are made ineligible to receive pensions, is as 
follows: 


d to an —_— or to 
person, who any man- 
the late rebellion against 


ice in the Mexican and Indian wars were dropped from the pen- 
sion rolls. Men who served in the Regular Army and Navy after 
the Civil War were made ineligible to receive pensions. De- 
pendent parents of sons who lost their lives in the Regular Army 
and Navy could not be pensioned. Widows were denied pensions 
for the death of a husband or son. If a man had in any way 
alded or abetted the Confederacy, had served under its flag 
or sympathized with it, he, and after his decease his widow, 
were forever barred from eligibility as pensioners. In short, 
the Confederate soldier and sympathizer, his wife and family, 
were selected as the one class to whom under no circumstances 
would pensions be paid. 

Under the statute the Confederate soldier and sympathizer, 
his wife, and children were selected as the peculiar objects of 
the Government's displeasure. Pensions were paid to parents 
who were not citizens of the United States on account of the 
service of their sons in our Army. In 1915 residents of foreign 
countries to the number of 4,660 were on our pension rolls. 
Bven criminals were pensionable. Of all classes of persons this 
statute raised the bar only against those who had aided or 
abetted the Confederacy and their wives and children. 

The harshness of the statute (sec. 4716, R. 8.) was recog- 
nized soon after its passage, and its severity has been softened 
by a number of amendments. By act approved March 8, 1877, 
the statute was amended in so far as it applied to persons who, 
after the Civil War, entered the United States Army and were 
disabled therein. Again, by act approved March 9, 1878, it was 
amended so as to restore to the pension rolls pensioners of the 
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War of 1812 and the Indian wars, whose names had been 
dropped on account of their connection with the Confederacy. 
By act approved July 29, 1887, it was provided that section 4716 
should be repealed in so far as it was applicable to persons who 
had served in the Mexican War. Persons who had served in 
the Black Hawk, Creek, Cherokee disturbances, and Seminole 
Wars, were, by act of July 27, 1892, excepted from the statute. 
By act approved August 1, 1892, the statute was again amended 
so as to make pensionable those who had been disabled while 
serving in the Navy after the Civil War. Again, by act of 
April 18, 1898, the statute was repealed in so far as it applied 
to parents of soldiers of the Spanish War. 

By the adoption of the amendments which I have mentioned, 
section 4716 and its prohibitions were left applicable only to 
Confederate parents of soldiers serving in the Regular Army 
and Navy other than in the Spanish War. The old Confed- 
erate men and women against whom the statute was thus 
left as a bar comprised a very limited number of persons. How- 
ever, with the conscription of the National Guard for service 
in the Mexican trouble many thousands of young men of the 
South have been called into the Army. Many of these patriotic 
young soldiers are sons of Confederate veterans. Some of them 
have mothers who are the widows of Confederates, who are de- 
pendent upon them for support. It would be a most outrageous 
injustice to draft these southern boys into our Army under such 
terms as would make it impossible for their dependent parents 
to receive pensions if their boys should lose their lives in the 
Army. 

It would be an action unworthy of our great Government to 
draft our southern boys into service upon terms which dis- 
criminated against their parents. They must receive equal 
treatment. The parents of soldiers from the South must be 
placed upon an equality with parents of soldiers from other 
parts of the country. The offer of my amendment to repeal the 
discriminating statute was timely, and its adoption by the unani- 
mous voice of Congress was inevitable. 

The purpose and effect of my amendment should not be mis- 
understood. It does not give pensions to Confederates or their 
widows as such. It does not grant pensions for service in the 
Confederate Army. It merely repeals the statute which for- 
bade that pensions should be paid them on any account. It 
takes down the bar and places the old Confederate and his 
widow upon the same footing as other citizens. In other words, 
if a former Confederate soldier has rendered a service for 
which the law would give anyone else a pension he is enabled 
to receive the pension notwithstanding his Confederate service. 
For instance, if the son of a Confederate or of a Confederate’s 
widow loses his life in the Regular Army and Navy, or in 
Mexico, his parents dependent upon him for support may be 
ponmonen just as though they had not aided the Confederacy, 

s parents are placed upon the same footing as other people. 

From the newspaper accounts of the amendment, some former 
Confederates have been given the impression that they are to 
receive pensions from the Government the same as though they 
had served in the Union Army. This is a great error. No 
pensions are to be paid to them or to Confederate widows on 
account of Confederate service. The repeal of the statute serves 
merely to wipe out all disability on account of such service. 

The matter of the payment of pensions by the Federal Govern- 
ment to the Confederate soldier has been frequently mentioned 
during recent years. It has now come to be generally recog- 
nized in the North as well as in the South that the Confederate 
soldier was a patriot, that he was conscientious in his service, 
and that in serving his State after it had seceded from the 
Union he believed himself to be performing the highest duty of 
a citizen, That the Confederate soldier fought nobly and well, 
that he was a brave and chivalrous soldier has never been 
denied even in the midst of our bloody civil strife. As the years 
go by the disposition increases to look upon him as a high- 
minded patriot who served his country as he saw it and who 
suffered and bled for his convictions. The old Confederates 
are passing away. Few and fewer gather at their reunions. 
Soon they will live only in their splendid history. With all 
this has come a fairer and more generous spirit over the coun- 
try, as a whole, to give some recognition by the National Gov- 
ernment to those who fought on the losing side in the sixties, 

Unfortunately, there are yet many who can not see the way 
clear for the National Government to do anything in a material 
way toward making more easy the declining years of the old 
Confederate veterans. Principle seems to be in the way. Prin- 
ciple seems to ferbid that the Government against which these 
men felt it a duty to take arms should appear to reward them 
for their action. It is to be hoped that some plan may yet be 
devised by which some aid can be given to the old soldiers of 


the South. Many of them would decline to receive pensions from 
the Government. They would consider that a question of honor 
was involved and that the acceptance of pensions would con- 


stitute a betrayal of the cause for which they fought. Others 
would perhaps look upon the matter in a different light. I per- 
sonally know that many of these old soldiers are in dire need 
and are eking out a bare existence upon the small pension which 
they receive from the States. I wish that some way might be 
found by which the National Government consistently with 
proper public policy might give some material aid to destitute 
Confederates and their widows in a manner in which the most 
delicate sense of honor would permit its acceptance. 

My friend the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Trutaran] has 
introduced a bill which has for its purpose the payment of the 
cotton tax and the proceeds of captured and abandoned cotton 
into a fund from which Confederate soldiers and widows might 
be aided. This seems to me a good solution of a vexing ques- 
tion. The National Government has no moral right to this 
money. The persons to whom it rightfully belongs are dead and 
their heirs are scattered, and the proof is gone with which to 
sustain their claims. I trust that the committee having the 
Tillman bill under consideration will make a favorable report 
on it and that the Confederate beneficiaries may approve the 
proposal. I shall be happy, indeed, to support the measure to the 
utmost of my ability. 

Mr. Speaker, although I am heartily in favor of same, I fear 
that the delay in acting upon the generous measure proposed by 
Mr. Truman indicates that it is not favored by the committee, 
and therefore will not be enacted into law. It seems more than 
doubtful that Confederate soldiers and their widows may hope 
for any material aid from the Government. These brave spirits, 
it seems, will be left to console themselves with the glorious 
memories of their struggles and sacrifices, 

I am proud that I was able to contribute my mite toward their 
recognition and relief by securing the repeal of the statute which 
discriminated against the Confederates. The advantage which 
they may receive from my action may not be great. It will 
testify, however, to the love, respect, and veneration which I 
cherish and which I am proud to acknowledge for the noble men 
and women of the Confederacy. 


“Well Done.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


JACOB E. MEEKER, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 10, 1916. 


Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, in the June number of Voices 
I find a brief message from the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. SCHALL] which should be an inspiration to us all. Such 
a message, coming from a man who is physically blind and 
yet, as we all know, has such a marvelous vision of things as 
they really are, is worthy of a place in the RECORD, 

His words to the blind and to the unfortunate are as follows: 

„THOMAS D. SCHALL, Member of Congress from Minnesota, 
sends us the following: 

“Let us give thanks— 
Friends are dear and duty lies close at hand. 

** To the blind more than to any other class duty is his pleas- 
ure and friends are the breath of life. The hand that reaches out 
of the dark, the friendly voice that says “ Well done,” is the 
keenest pleasure the blind man knows. It is not charity, it is 
not sympathy the blind man craves, it is opportunity. The 
penny in the blind man’s cup means a glow of self-satisfaction 
to the donor. The only real help to the blind man is that 
which enables him to put his own penny’s worth in his cup. 

How can you possibly do that work, being blind?” is not 
the question the seeing person should reiterate, but, How could 
you possibly get that work to do, being blind?” 

The doors of opportunity, so well barricaded against assault 
by even the nimblest and best trained, are doubly fortified 
against the blind. The burden of proof is on him, not only that 
he is qualified in general training but that he is able to apply 
that training to this particular job. The majority of people 
unconsciously associate mental with physical blindness. 

„Although they invariably assert that Blindness develops a 
sixth sense,” they are fain to deny that the blind man may 
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possess common sense. And so of the employers I ask not that 
you give the blind man a chance, but that you shall not deny 
him his chance because he happens to be blind. Idleness, not 
blindness, is the curse of being blind. 

And to the blind I would say, Our strength is shown notin 
never falling but in rising when we fall.!“ 


Mississippi Valley and Eastern Wine Growers Defending 
Themselyes Against Annihilation by California Wine 
Trust. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


JACOB E. MEEKER, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 10, 1916. 


Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to present at this time 
the amendments which I would have offered to the revenue bill 
had it been possible for me to get in, but because of the lack of 
time on the part of the committee I insert here the amendments 
which I would have offered, in the earnest hope that each and 
every one would have been adopted. 

I wish to further extend my remarks by incorporating a 
very carefully prepared brief of the whole situation as exists 
between the vineyard men and wine makers of Missouri, INi- 
nois, Ohio, and, in fact, all of the Eastern States, and the great 
Wine Growers’ Association of California. I sincerely trust that 
this brief will be considered by every Member of Congress for 
the sake of seeing that justice is done to the grape growers and 
wine manufacturers of the Middle and Eastern States, and to 
the further end that while the vineyard men of California will 
not be crippled by the legislation proposed, the life of the vine- 
yard men of the Middle and Eastern States will be preserved. 

Mr. MEEKER offers the following amendments: 

Page 70, line 13, strike out the word “ fruit.” 

Page 70, line 14, strike out the word “ special.” 

Page 70, line 23, after the word “wines,” strike out the 
words “ cordials, liquors, or similar compounds.” 

Page 70, line 14, after the word “ spirits,” insert the words 
“or grain spirits.” ; 

Page 70, line 17, strike out the figures “10” and insert in 
lieu thereof the figures “70.” 

Page 70, line 18, after the word “ spirits,’ insert the words 
“or grain spirits.” $ 

Page 71, line 13, after the letters “its,” insert the words 
“or grain spirits.” 

Page 71, line 15, after the word “spirits,” insert the words 
“or grain spirits.” 

Page 71, line 18, after the word “spirits,” insert the words 
“or grain spirits.” 

Page 72, strike out all of line 4 and the rest of the page, and 
on page 73 strike out all of lines 1 to 9, inclusive, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“That wine within the meaning of this act shall be deemed 
to be the product made from normal alcoholic fermentation of 
the juice of sound, ripe grapes, without addition or abstraction 
except such as may occur in the usual cellar treatment for 
clarifying and aging: Provided, however, That the product 
made from the juice of sound, ripe grapes by complete fermen- 
tation of the must, under proper cellar treatment and corrected 
by the addition (under the supervision of a gauger or store- 
keeper gauger in the capacity of gauger), of a solution of water 
and commercially pure cane, beet, or dextrose sugar to the 
must or to the wine, so that the resultant product does not 
contain less than five parts per thousand acid before fermenta- 
tion and not more than 13 per cent of alcohol after complete 
fermenfation, shall also be deemed to be wine within the mean- 
ing of this act: And provided further, That wine as defined in 
this section may, after complete fermentation, be sweetened 
with cane sugar or beet sugar or pure condensed grape must 
and fortified under the provisions of this act, and the same shall 
be considered sweet wine within the meaning of this act: Pro- 
vided, That such sweetening agents shall not increase the vol- 
ume of such wine more than 10 per cent.” 

Page 738, line 16, after the word “spirits,” insert the words 
“or grain spirits.” 

Page 74, line 6, after the word “spirits,” insert the words 
“or grain spirits.” 
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Page 74, line 16, after the word “spirits,” insert the words 
“or grain spirits.” 

Page 75, line 1, after the word “ spirits,” insert the words 
“or grain spirits.” 

Page 75, line % after the word “spirits,” insert the words 
“or grain spirits.” 

Page 75, line 4, after the word “spirits,” insert the words 
“or grain spirits.“ 

Page 75, line 20, after the word “spirits,” insert the words 


“or grain spirits.” 

Page 76, strike out all of lines 10, 11, and 12. 

Page 76, line 14, strike out the words “ liquors, or cordials,” 

Page 76, strike out all of line 24, and on page 77 strike out 
all of lines 1 and 2. 

Page 77, line 14, after the word “wine,” strike out the re- 
mainder of the line and all of lines 15 and 16, and on line 17 
strike out the words “ under the provisions of this section.” 
BRIEF ON VITICULTURE IN CALIFORNIA AS COMPARED WITH OTHER 

STATES. 
[By Ottmar George Stark, president of Mississippi Valley Wine Grow- 
ers’ and Grape Growers’ Association. ] 
St. Lovis, Mo., July 7, 7916. 
Hon. CLAUDE KITCHIN, 
Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: I respectfully submit data on the wine and grape 
industry in California as compared with that in the other 
States. 

I am furnishing you figures which I, while in Washington, 
D. C., copied from the United States census books of 1910 and 
from the records of the United States Internal Revenue De- 
partment at Washington, D. C., to wit: 

The number of farmers growing grapes in 1910, the number 
of grape vines existing in 1910, and the number of pounds of 
grapes produced in the years of 1899 and 1909 in the various 
States, respectively, were as follows: 


means decrease, means increase.! 


Number | z 
Numberof | Numberof Number ot 
1 ape: pounds of pounds of 
vines grapes pro- grapes pro- 
in 1 10 in 1910. | duced in 1800. 
. 11,247 £05, 921 3,621,100 | — 2.503.727 
ba INES EFA 4,170 107,054 1,822,900 | — 1,317,682 
3 * 300 280, 963 1,375,300 | + 1, 938, 267 
14 5, 196 34,300 | — 25, 530 
2,970 20, 962 1,684,700 | — 1.008.344 
15, 831 277, 658 8,330,485 | — 2.767. 366 
75,818 | 2,170,340 | 20,009,400 | — 18,582, 785 
N 73,892 1.009,22] 18,651,380 — 12.847.353 
helices 51,017 1,983465 | . 7,403,900 | + 11,704,830 
44,311 | 2,880,845 | 15,788,019 | — 6, 317, 684 
26, 956 605, 002 5,134,218 — 3,690, 182 
** 
IEE I SI 41,485 | 11,013,576 | 41,530,360 | + 120. 605,997 
2.138 61, 916 473,272 | — 203, 805 
8.271 777012 1,070,625 | — 760, 563 
75,888 | 3,026,526 | 13,783,658 | + 17, 871,816 
29,403 | 1,221,736 3,171,034] + 4,752,217 
hee n taken] g. taa 
34,256 | 31,802,097] 247,093,036 — 253, 005. 361 
43, 121 411,278 | 12,344,001 | + 15,118,920 
821576 | 8,326,800 | 79,173,873 | — 43,933, 207 
25,039 | 2, 388, 213 6,344,031 | — 3,762,727 
sml ean e 57 
KAET 12,239 79,708 | 3,323,835 | — 2,016,506 
23, 675 338" 758 4,355,122] — 1,979,480 
oe 13, 495 712,201 4,086,220 | — 1,802,618 
27, 078 424, 701 3,608,903 | + 4,108,694 
25, 733 284,074 2,192,147 | +, 3,224,751 
883,204 | 77,673, 594 69,030 B78, 545, 909 
17, 798 | 144,097,670 +1, 979, 696, 525 
880,997 | 221, 771,254 1, 284, 602,480 | 2, 358, 232, 434 


You will notice that the increase of production of grapes in 
California during the period of 10 years from 1899 to 1909 has 
been enormous, principally due to the California wine industry. 

The increase of grape production for the same period in New 
York and Michigan is also marked, which in Michigan is almost 
entirely due to its unfermented grape juice industry, and in 
New York State principally due to its unfermented grape juice 
industry and secondarily to its native wine industry. New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Michigan also ship vast quantities of 
choice -“ table“ grapes all over the States. 

Take notice that with the exception of the “wine” pro- 
ducing States of Missouri, New Jersey, New York, North Caro- 
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lina, Virginia, and West Virginia, in which there is a per- 
ceptible increase in the production of grapes, the remaining 
States show a decrease or standstill, excepting Michigan and 
California. 

If you will eliminate the State of Michigan from the above 
quoted list of States, and it should be eliminated from a wine- 
grower's point of view and to bring out the point I am trying 
to make, for the increase of Michigan grape production is due 
almost exclusively to the establishment of unfermented grape 
juice factories in Michigan, then after such: elimination from 
above list you will find the following: 

[+ means increase; — means decrease.] 


Total for the States listed above other than California.. 
Deduct Michigan 


Or a decrease of 63,788,799 pounds of grapes produced in 
1909 than were produced in 1899 in the United States exclusive 
of Michigan and California. 

On the other hand, behold the tremendous and rapid increase 
in California during the same period of time. 


CALIFORNIA, 
{+ means increase.] 
Number of pounds of grapes produced in 1899 721, 433, 400 
Number of pounds of grapes produced in 1909__.._._ +1, 979, 686, 525 

Or an increase of 1,258,253,125 pounds of grapes produced 
more in 1909 than were produced in 1899. 

The principal eastern wine manufacturing States are Ohio, 
Missouri, Virginia, New York, and New Jersey. The wineries 
buy up the bulk of the grapes grown at home, and in addition 
purchase grapes grown in North Carolina, West Virginia, Penn- 
Sylvania, Delaware, and Maryland; that accounts for a slight 

increase in the production in the last-named five States. 
As aforesaid, the States east of California, in which wines 
were produced from their grapes, show a small inerease in 
grape production (excepting Ohio). In these States “ quality ” 
wines were made in a limited capacity and to the full extent of 
the demand of the market, and more these wineries could not 
expand. Only with “quality ” wines, i e., wines of high grade 
and fine vintages, could these eastern wine makers compete with 
California wine makers (for reasons hereinafter stated), as 
the California wines are not considered to be of the same high 
grade as are the better classes of Missouri and other eastern 
wines, including “sparkling” wines. As aforesaid, however, 
the market for “quality ” wines is limited; on the other hand, 
cea a large field for cheap, ordinary wines (Vins Ordi- 
naire). 

This field was completely in the hands of the Californians, 
For some time most of the Ohioans tried to compete with the 
Californians in cheap wines, but could not meet their low 
prices, and the result was a loss of trade, respectively a de- 
crease in the Ohio grape production, as the Ohio farmers could 
not sell all their wine grapes to the Ohio wineries, and conse- 
quently many pulled out the vines. 

You will ask, Why could not the eastern wine makers com- 

pete with the Californin wine makers? 
Here is the reason: The native sons of Californin were fa- 
yored by a congressional act discriminating against the east- 
ern wine makers and in favor of the California wine makers. 
True enough the Federal laws apply equally in all sections of 
the country, but the law for which I understand the Califor- 
nians were responsible, was so cleverly worded as to effect us 
eastern wine makers unfavorably and the Californians favor- 
ably, because it described the “condition” of the wines to 
which would accrue the benefits of that act, and the description 
of snid wines fitted exactly the California type“ of wines and 
left out in the cold altogether the eastern “type” of wines. 
This act of Congress became law on October 1, 1890, and im- 
mediately thereafter the California wine business began to 
boom; also the grape business. All attempts on the part of us 
eastern wine makers to get relief were in vain. Under that act 
the Federal Government permitted wine makers to add wine 
spirits (brandy) to their wines to preserve same without pay- 
ing the $1.10 per gallon internal-revenue tax on the brandy, but 
as the eastern style of wines did not come under that class, 
‘only the Californians benefited by that law and rapidly grew 
immensely wealthy. 


We eastern wine makers were denied such “tax free“ 
brandy. and therefore had to fortify our wines with spirits on 
which an internal-revenue tax of $1.10 on each gallon of 100 
proof strength was collected. That put the eastern wine makers 
at a tremendous disadvantage and they could only market 
their wines at a high price and talk “ quality.” 

Why did eastern wine men not make the same type of wine 
whick the Californians make? That will be your question. 

The reason is that in the section east of the Rocky Mountains 
grape growers have up to this date been unable to raise other 
grapes than those of American origin—such as Concord, Ca- 
tawba, Elvira, Norton's Virginia Seedling, Scuppernong, and 
hundreds of other hybrids originating from the native wild 
grape. Many efforts by ourselves and others to grow European, 
Asiatic, and northern African grapes here resulted in failures, 
although the California vineyards are composed of those very 
varieties. However, they can not stand our climate, hot sum- 
mers, or cold winters. Only our “native” grapes will stand 
such extreme climates of extremely cold blizzards in winter, 
and heat and drouth in summer; the foreign southern varieties 
die before the winter is over and the northern European va- 
rleties die during the hot, dry summers. 

The horticultural departments of the various States will 
verify this claim. 

The report of the United States Commissioner of Internal 

Revenue for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, states that 
during that fiscal year 6,822,803.9 gallons of full 100-proof 
strength of brandy spirits were used by. mixing same with 
wines for the purpose of fortifying same and preserving same, 
and the greater portion of the wines were overfortified by 
making same excessively high in alcoholic strength, 48 proof 
or over half as strong as whisky as a rule is sold and con- 
sumed, being highly intoxicating, and such overfortified wines 
were sold to patent medicine manufacturers and other manu- 
facturers, who bought the wines only because they need alcohol 
to make their medicines and their temperance drinks, and the 
alcohol in the wine was cheap as the Government did not col- 
lect the customary tax of $1.10 per gallon of 100-proof strength. 
Thus the Government which meant to help develop the legiti- 
mate wine industry was shamefully defrauded out of millions 
of dollars of tax annually—6,322,303.9 proof gallons of brandy 
at $1.10 tax per proof gallon would amount to $6, 
The greater portion of this tax remitted by the E for 
the benefit of the American wine industry in fact became a 
“bonus” to the patent medicine industry, and a good many 
patent medicines are alcoholic beverages sold under disguise in 
prohibition States and in local option counties. 

On October 1, 1890, as aforesaid, the Federal act gave wine 
makers brandy for fortifying wines and no tax was collected 
on the brandy. 

On June 7, 1906, this act was amended and a nominal charge 
of 3 cents was assessed against such brandy and was thereafter 
collected in order to reimburse the Government for the official 
supervision of the proper use of such brandy at the wineries. 

This law continued in force until October 22, 1914, when at 
our instance Congress amended the previcus acts and assessed 
and thereafter collected a tax of 55 cents on each proof gallon 
of brandy used for fortifying wines. There were, however, no 
full concessions made in that act so as to enable us eastern 
wine men to produce palatable and marketable wines on a 
profitable basis, by applying the only method of wine making 
under which the eastern wine industry will prosper, and by 
which “method” native wines have been made by us Mis- 
sourians since the year of 1847, and by Ohioans and other east- 
erners even prior to that, and by those in Germany long before 
that. 


Wines which we made thus without interference heretofore 
we could make by using spirits on which a tax of $1.10 per 
proof gallon was collected, but since the year 1913 the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the United States Treasury 
Department have issued rulings and decisions which even in- 
terfere with our handicapped practice of the past; all we be- 
lieve to be due to Californian activity. 

In the meantime the Californians are working in classified 
groups, and have been doing so in the past. When the big 
California Wine Trust has put in its licks, then the next Con- 
gress is confronted by the small wine growers’ league of Cal- 
ifornia; when they have gained their point, then the next Con- 
gress is besieged by the grape growers’ union, then comes along 
the California associated raisins growers, a trust who claim 
to control 95 per cent of the raisin output. It is a great system 
they work under, but they usually get what they go after. 

I hear that the raisin crowd is, under cover, right now work- 
ing on the departments and on Congress to again repeal the tax 
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on fortifying brandy or at least reduce it materially, and at the 
same time to tighten the screws on the eastern method of mak- 
ing wines. 

Eastern grapes are high in fruit acid, just like in northern 
European countries with cold climates such as Germany and 
Switzerland, and so forth, and it is necessary to add water to 
reduce the acid and to add sugar to bring the sweetness up to a 
standard. 

The California grapes are very sweet and deficient in acid; 
hence they need not add sugar, nor must the acid be reduced 
with water; on the contrary, their wines are flat and insipid, 
and they are permitted by the Federal food department to add 
tartaric acid and tannic acid, which is called permissible “ cellar 
treatment.” Some New York State and New Jersey wine makers 
have even called the adding of sugar and water to be “cellar 
treatment,” and they got by with it, as they were not interfered 
with, but the Federal food department has prosecuted our 
Ohio wine makers for adding water and sugar. The Californians 
are trying to put a stop to the eastern method of ameliorating 
wines with an aqueous sugar solution so as to monopolize the 
entire American wine trade themselves. The reason why the 
2 Trust is very interested this year in this wine situation 
s this: 

When the wine makers in California In September and October 
of 1914 anticipated a tax on brandy to be used for fortifying, 
and it was very plain that Congress was determined to raise 
revenue, and subsequently did on October 22, 1914, enact the 
emergency tax act, which includes a tax of 55 cents a gallon on 
fortifying brandy, they in California worked day and night and 
turned all kinds of grapes into sweet wines—sweet-wine grapes, 
sour-wine grapes, table grapes, and raisin grapes—in order to 
get away with as much tax-free brandy as possible before the 
emergency tax bill could be enacted. Exactly the same tactics 
were practiced by the “ whisky ring” of old repute. It is ad- 
mitted by the Californians that many have made enough fortified 
wines to last them several years, and by that time they expect 
another Congress to repeal the brandy tax, so that they would 
never have been touched. 

The 55-cent brandy tax became effective at midnight, October 
22, 1914. The California wineries were well stocked up. Very 
little fortifying has been done since then, as only a few unpre- 
pared ones had to do it, and only on a minimum scale—from hand 
to mouth. Therefore, when the 1915 crop of sweet-wine grapes 
were ripe no wineries would buy them; they had their cellars 
full. There was nothing else to do but to use these sweet-wine 
grapes—Tokay, Muscat, and so forth—and make raisins out of 
same, and they made good raisins. Now, here is the act where 
the raisin kings appear on the stage. There was a howl that 
rang all over the grape-growing belt of California. It seriously 
interfered with the program of the raisin people. The California 
associated raisin growers claim to control 95 per cent of the en- 
tire output. The grape growers who made raisins out of their 
sweet-wine grapes sold their raisins—dried grapes—directly into 
the open market, and that interfered decidedly with the schedule 
of the California Raisin Trust, For that reason solely do they 
believe they have license to take a hand in the framing of 
“wine” and “brandy” tax laws and thus clear the field for 
themselves. 

Why the Californians are letting out such a yell I can not un- 
derstand, unless it is because now they can not sell their forti- 
fied wines to patent-medieine manufacturers in competition with 
the “ grain distillers,” who sell grain alcohol in its pure form to 
the patent-medicine men at a lower price delivered, being located 
closer. 

The oppressive taxation about which the Californians are 
making all this noise is 2.2 cents for each gallon of sweet 
wine. 

In California winés can be and are fermented as high as to 
attain an alcoholic strength of 16 to 164 per cent and still 
retain sufficient sweetness as to contain 4 per cent saccharine 
strength, all due to the tropical varieties of very sweet grapes 
grown there. Seventeen per cent alcoholic strength suffices to 
preserve wine. Eighteen per cent is an absolute guaranty that 
it will remain in undisturbed condition, and that is the standard 
alcoholic strength of sweet wines intended for use as a “ bever- 
age.” If the California fermented wine has an alcoholic strength 
of 16 to 164 per cent and it is to be fortified with distilled 
spirits so as to bring it up to 18 per cent alcoholic strength, 
it requires only 2 per cent of absolute alcohol, or 4 proof, 
which equals four one-hundredths part of a gallon of distilled 
spirits having 100 proof strength. (One gallon of 100 per cent al- 
coholic strength equals 200 proof strength, in accordance with 
the measuring standard used by the United States Internal 
Revenue Department.) As they need only four one one-hun- 
dredths part of a proof gallon of brandy spirits for each gallon 


of wine, and as the tax collected on the brandy is now at the 
rate of 55 cents for each proof gallon of 100 proof strength, 
therefore the tax now: amounts to four one-hundredths part of 


55 cents, or exactly 2.2 cents for each gallon of wine. (One per 
cent of sugar produces one-half per cent alcohol and one-half 
per cent carbonic gas, and the gas escapes.) 

We in the East can not do as well. If our wines are thor- 
oughly fermented, so as to not leave a particle of sugar or 
Sweetness in the wine, same will not exceed 12} to 13 per cent 
alcoholic strength. Note how much alcohol we must add to 
bring the strength up to 18 per cent, and, what is worse, we 
are restricted to use distilled alcohol, on which the regular tax 
of $1.10 per proof gallon has been collected, for reasons herein- 
before explained. 

As sweet wines should be of a sweetness of at least 6 per cent 
saccharine strength to suit the public taste, the California 
wines need an addition of only 2 per cent sugar, as same 
have left after fermentation is complete a sugar strength of 4 
per cent. 

In our case in the East the wines have all the sugar fer- 
mented out, and we must sweeten same to the full expense of 6 
per cent sugar by volume. 

Furthermore grapes in California sell from $5 to $10 per 
ton—have done so for years—whereas we pay never less thun 
$30 to $60 per ton, and for some varieties $100 per ton, same 
having a beautiful bouquet. The Californians have a decided 
advantage over us, but still they are not satisfied. 

It is to be regretted that the Hon. David Houston, Secretary 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, himself a resi- 
dent of Missouri, has given us eastern wine men very unfair 
treatment, repeatedly so, while he has granted audiences to the 
California crowd by the hour and invariably ruled in their 
favor, even going so far as to have his department officials 
antagonize us before the Finance Committee of the United 
States Senate. 

a The much advertised State of California has powerful in- 
uence. 

Secretary Houston even annulled Food Inspection Decision 120, 
rendered in May, 1910, by the three Secretaries—Wilson, of the 
Agricultural Department; MacVeagh, of the Treasury Depart- > 
ment; and Nagel, of the Commerce and Labor Department—and 
which was satisfactory to us; and he issued a decision instead 
which, if enforced, would wipe us all out of business at one lick. 
According to the printed reports of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, there were produced during the six 
years from July 1, 1909, to June 30, 1915, the following: 


Brandy used 


Fiscal year ending Brand free of tax in Sweet wine! 
June A fortifica: produced. 
b Gallons. 
e EETA 7,656, 433. 6 19,012, 397. 02 
1911.. 7, 953, 131.9 19, 498, 707, 24 
1912.. 9, 321, 823. 5 24, 198, 628. 19 
1913.. 8, 252,874. 8 19, 281, 753, 12 
1914... 7,307,897. 2 18, 580, 373. 72 
WWW 521,951. 0 17, 218, 661.99 


Of the 4,505,218.7 proof gallons of brandy used during the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1915, only 373,199.3 proof gallons 
were used after the act of October 22, 1914, took effect and a tax 
of 55 cents per gallon, amounting to $205,259.62, was assessed. 
The other 4,132,019.4 proof gallons were used up free of tax 
before the act of October 22, 1914, took effect. The Californians 
anticipated that a tax would be imposed by Congress, and they 
worked day and night to pack away as much free brandy as 
they were able to do after the grapes ripened and before Con- 
gress would act. 

It is a fact that for quite a number of years the increased use 
of free brandy was at the rate of about a million gallons more 
each year than the preceding year, and the climax was reached 
in 1912. After that there was an uncertainty as to what would 
be done by Congress, as we easterners in 1913 had started our 
campaign, and therefore there was not so much brandy stuck into 
sweet wine during the years of 1913, 1914, and 1915. 

From the above statement you will find that of the total 
brandy produced a great portion was disposed of by putting it 
into sweet wine without paying a revenue tax thereon, except- 
ing lately 3 cents a gallon, to cover the cost of supervision by. 
Government gaugers and storekeepers. During the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1912, for instance, 9,321,823.5 proof gallons. of 
brandy were produced, of which 6,322,303.9 proof gallons, or 
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more than two-thirds of the entire production, were stuck into 
sweet wines “free” of tax. 

‘In order that you may conceive the magnitude of the amount 
of free brandy used each year for fortifying sweet wines, which 
has been going on for over 25 years, I will illustrate the one 
single fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, during which 6,322,303.9 
proof gallons of free brandy were used to fortify sweet wines. 

A barrel holds 50 gallons; that makes 126,446 barrels. 

A barrel weighs 500 pounds; that makes 63,223,000 pounds, or 
81,6114 tons. 


A carload holds 48 barrels, or 12 tons each; that makes 
2,6344 carloads, 


Thirty cars constitute a long train; that makes 68 trains of 
free brandy. 

A train of 30 cars, engine, and caboose is about 1,500 feet 
long; that makes 182,000 feet, or exactly 25 miles of free 
brandy for that one year. : 

Figured in drinks of 13 ounces each, the usual quantity of 
a good-sized drink, it amounts to 539,503,266, or over one-half 
billion drinks of straight 100-proof brandy, without any tax hav- 
ing heen paid thereon, and if the same were reduced to 90 proof, 
as same is in fact and as a rule consumed, then it amounts to 
still more, to wit, 593,453,582 drinks at 13 ounces each of 90- 
proof strength free brandy for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1911, and ending June 80, 1912, about six drinks of “free” 
brandy for every man, woman, and child in the United States. 
This free brandy traflic has been going on over 25 years and 
the United States Government holds the bag; in fact, was, 
up to June 7, 1906, even put to an “ expense ” of supervising the 
work and did not get one cent in return therefor. 

It is far different with the housewife. Every time she bakes 
a cake or makes ice cream and uses lemon extracts or vanilla 
extracts she pays a heavy revenue tax to the Government, but 
these California wine men got away with millions and millions 
of dollars of revenue taxes. 


The flavor extract manufacturers must use double-strength 
spirits to make extracts, hence they pay a revenue tax of $2.20 
on each gallon of alcohol; therefore every child who buys candy 
or ice cream, and every housewife who bakes cakes, in all of 
which are used flavoring extracts, pay an internal revenue tax 
on the flavoring extract contained therein and at the rate of 

2.20 for each gallon of alcohol, whereas the California wine 
men get their alcohol free of tax and the Government up to 
June 7, 1906, threw in the gaugers’ and storekeepers’ services 
free to boot. It is hard for anyone outside of the wine business 
to believe, but it is the naked truth. Write to the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue yourself and he will verify my statement; 
in fact, I herewith quote from his printed report for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1915. See page 13, which reads as follows: 


By an act approved October 1, 1890, grape brandy or wine spirits 
used in fortifying pure sweet wine was, under certain conditions im- 
posed, exempt from tax. By an act approved June 7, 1906, a charge 
of 3 cents per proof gallon on the brandy or spirits so used was im- 
posed “to cover the expense of the Government attending the makin: 
of fortification of such sweet wines. laws were reenacted, wi 
various amendments, in the revenue act of October 22, 1914; and in lieu 
of the provisions above referred to, a tax of 55 cents per proof gallon 
was imposed on the brandy or spirits thereafter so used. This tax, 
however, under the provisions of section 24 of the act, will expire by 
limitation January 1, 1916; and owing to the absence of any saving 
clause the question has arisen whether brandy or spirits used in fortify- 
ing such wines on and after that date will be subject to the same rate 
of tax as that imposed on other distilled spirits, or will be wholly 
exempt from tax. 

As construed by this office the exempting provision of the act of 
1890 was, in effect, repealed by the amendatory act of 1914, and will 
not be restored by the repeal, or expiration by limitation, of the tax 
im by the last-named act. 

While so holding I am not unmindful of the fact that the exaction 
of the fall tax of $1.10 per gallon on the brandy so used may be very 
burdensome to the sweet-wine produccr who stores his wine for any 
considerable length of time before sale; and that, under present con- 
ditions, it may also seriously affect the grape-growing industry in 
certain sections of the country. I am, however, firmly of the opinion 
that these highly fortified wines, marketed in direct competition with 
other taxable spirits, and as a beverage consumed by the well-to-do 
classes, should not escape taxation. 

Since the avenge of the wine act of 1890 there have been used, free 
of tax, 73,653,970.7 proof gallons of brandy and wine spirits in fortify- 
ing wines of this class; and from information received it appears that 
a very considerable ntity of these wines, known as “sherry ma- 
terial,” has been u in the manufacture of medical preparations and 
other compounds. In other words, these so-called wines have been 
largely used as a vehicle for placing on the market untax-paid spirits, 

The purpose of the law in making this special tax exemption was, 
prenomabiy to encourage the production of “ pure sweet wine,” and 
to enable the producer and dealer to place the same on the market at a 
greatly reduced price. But it may, I think, be fairly questioned 
whether the law has accomplished this purpose, 

As shown by. the records these wines have been fortified, mainly with 
raw high-proof A roster | averaging in proof about 172°, or nearly the 
proof. st of ordinary grain alcohol. Of the total quantity of 
— 79 thus added, less than 10 per cent has been stored in warehouse, 
the balance, or something over 90 per cent, having been removed to 
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the wineries directly from the distilleries, and usually during the month 
of production. 

rem information obtained it also appears that certain types of 
these wines, produced at a cost not exceeding 20 or 25 cents per gal- 
lon, and often marketed soon after fortification, have retailed at from 
$2 to $4 per gallon. 

I see no good reason, from a revenue or other standpoint, why the 
spirits used in fortifying these wines should be exempt from taxation, 
especially in view of the large falling off in receipts from other dis- 
tilled spirits and the fact that, under the limitations fixed by the act 
of 1914, no tax whatever will be imposed on the wines, as such, after 
December 31 next. 

I therefore recommend that a fair and equitable tax be imposed on 
all such spirits; and in order to relieve the wine producer from any 
unnecessary burden, that provision similar to that now contained in 
the art of 1914 be made for the deferred payment of the tax so 


imposed. 

R careful examination of this subject, both as to the rate of tax 
and the restrictions which should be imposed upon the use of brandy 
in fortifying wines, is now being made by this office, and a further 
report thereon will be prepared at an early date. 

On page 39 the commissioner says the following: 

FORTIFIED WINES. 

By the_act of October 22, 1914, a tax of 55 cents roof gallon is 
now im d on brandy and wine spirits used in fortifying domestic 
wine. This tax, however, will, under the provisions of the act, expire 
by limitation January 1, 1916. It is therefore recommended that a like 
tax be imposed on all brandy or spirits used in fortifying such wine on 
and after that date. 

Now, if this honorable Congress would secure for us the 
rights to which we are entitled in order to save the wine in- 
dustry east of the Rocky Mountains, and also secure at least 
one Federal experimental horticultural field station for Mis- 
souri, then you certainly will add greatly to the wealth and 
resources of this great Commonwealth of Missouri and the 
other States of the Mississippi Valley, in which our 1,000 
members reside. The Ozark Mountains and the bluffs along 
the Missouri and the Mississippi Rivers are ideal for growing 
wine grapes, just like along the River Rhine. 


The Californians got to quit a kickin’ my houn’ dawg around. 


Respectfully, 
O. G. Starr, 
President of Mississippi Valley Wine Growers and 
Grape Growers’ Association. 


BRIEF ON TIIE QUESTION OF THR PROPER DEFINITION OF MISSOURI, OR10, 
AND OTHER WINES GROWN EAST OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 

To the honorable Senators and Congressmen of the United 
States in Congress assembled: ; 


We beg to submit the following brief on the question of the 
proper definition of Ohio and Missouri wines and wines grown 
in other States east of the Rocky Mountains. 

In order to determine what is a proper definition of Missouri, 
Ohio, and eastern wines, we believe it best to divide the con- 
sideration of our subject into three general parts, as follows: 

First. A consideration of the natural conditions existing in 
Missouri, Ohio, and other States east of the Rocky Mountains 
necessarily affecting the character of the wines produced and, in 
connection therewith, the methods and processes necessary to 
employ, on account of those natural conditions, to produce 
merchantable wine. 

Second. A consideration of the extent and value of the wine 
industry of Missouri, Ohio, and other States east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 


Third. The extent to which those natural conditions, methods, - 


and processes should be taken into consideration in determining 
a proper definition for those wines. 


I.—NATURAL CONDITIONS, 


The wines of commerce are divided into two general Classes: 
(1) Dry wines and (2) sweet or fortified wines; and the dry 
wines are again divided into two general classes: (1) Still 
wines and (2) sparkling wines. 

The peculiar class of wines with which we are primarily con- 
cerned is that class known as dry still wines; and as sweet 
wines or fortified wines produced in Missouri, Ohio, and other 
States east of the Rocky Mountains can be made only from 
dry still wines, a determination of the proper defining of dry 
still wines should also determine the proper defining of Mis- 
souri, Ohio, or other eastern sweet or fortified wines. 

The grapes from which wines are produced in Missouri, 
Ohio, and, in fact, all States east of the Rocky Mountains, are 
native American varieties, differing in this respect from the 
grapes from which California wines are produced, which are 
as à rule foreign varieties. The American varieties can not be 
successfully produced in California, and the foreign varieties 
ean not be successfully produced in Missouri, Ohio, and the 
other States east of the Rocky Mountains. 

A merchantable Missouri, Ohio, and other eastern dry still 
wine should not contain more than about 5 per mill acid and 
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sometimes as high as about 18 per cent of alcohol. Some wine 
makers claim that the acid should not run more than 41 per 


mill, But, owing to the nature of the soil and the nature of 
the climate in Missouri, Ohio, and the other States east of the 
Rocky Mountains, the grapes produced in these States are 
always low in sugar content and always high in acidity, the 
acidity never being less than about 83 per mill, and being this 
low only in very favorable years. The sugar content is also 
always too low to produce the required amount of alcohol—that 
is, the amount of alcohol necessary to keep the wine from fer- 
menting when produced, and which we have stated should be 
about 13 per cent. 

(The above statement that the grapes are always low in sugar 
content should be modified. What we mean is that the grapes 
never contain enough sugar to make the alcohol high enough 
after water has been added to ameliorate the excessive acid that 
is always in the grapes. Often the grapes have sufficient sugar 
to produce 12 to 12} per cent of alcohol, but at the same time 
have an excessive amount of acid, which must be ameliorated, 
after which amelioration the alcohol will not be high enough 
unless sugar has been added with the water.) 

It will be seen from the foregoing that at no time is it pos- 
sible to produce merchantable wine in these States without 
correcting its acidity and its alcohol content. 

In support of our statement that a merchantable wine should 
not contain more than about 5 per mill acid and that it should 
contain sometimes as high as 13 per cent of alcohol, we beg to 
submit the following: 

First. The assurance of each member of this association, who 
are practical wine makers and who have been engaged in man- 
ufacturing wines in the different States in the Mississippi Val- 
ley, from native grapes, for a great number of years, and sell- 
ing those wines, and whose assurances are based on practical 
experience in the Mississippi Valley, particularly in Missouri 
and Ohio, covering a period of time in at least one instance, 
that of the Stone Hill Wine Co., at Hermann, Mo., from 1847 
down to the present date. 

Second. Mr. George Husmann, in his book entitled “American 
Grape Growing and Wine Making,” 1907 edition, published by the 
Orange-Judd Co. (see Congressional Library), says: 

A normal “must,” to suit the prevailing taste here, should contain 
about four-thousandths parts of acids, while in Europe it varies from 
four and a half to seven-hundredths, as the taste there is generally in 
favor of more acid wines. 

The Universal Encyclopedia of 1900, in an article by E. W. 
Hilgard on “ Wine and wine making,” says: 


The follow! table gives the volume-percentage of alcohol contained 
in some of the -known wines, varying, of course, from year to year: 


Rheinish and Moselle wines 9.1 to 12. 0 
Grumberger, Na (northeast Germany)) 6.5 to 

Burgundy, BL LSE LAD PETITE eae oe . O O SE 

Bordeaux, first class . 7. 0 to 11. 5 

Gand, Concord, ... TT 38898427 

Kii. TT——T—2:!:.:.. fete 

P: rr: ͤ——:. . » 

17. 0 to 21.0 

17.0 to 19.0 

12. 0 te 20. 0 

Greek and Syrian wines. 14. 0 to 18. 0 

Third. The actual facts, which may be ascertained upon in- 


vestigation, we might refer to other authorities, but we deem the 
foregoing sufficient for the purposes of this brief. 

Therefore we start with the proposition that merchantable 
Missouri, Ohio, and other eastern wines should contain not more 
than about 5 per mill acid and sometimes as high as about 13 
per cent of alcohol. 

Now let us consider the natural conditions in the Mississippi 
Valley and Eastern States in connection with the above proposi- 
tion, and what do we find: 

First. We find that owing to natural conditions in these States 
a merchantable wine can not be produced from the natural juice 
of the grape, because the acid in the grape will be too high and 
the amount of sugar too low to produce the required amount of 
alcohol (after the acid has been ameliorated with water), 

Second. We find that it is necessary to correct the natural 
juice of the grape before fermentation in such a manner that the 
acid will be reduced to the proper amount and the alcohol in- 
creased to its proper amount. ‘This belng accomplished by the 
addition of a solution of sugar in water, mixed in such proportion 
that the water will reduce the acid by dilution to the proper de- 
gree and the sugar by conversion into alcohol in the process of 
clini rae will bring up the amount of alcohol to the per cent 
required. 

In support of the first of these propositions we again offer 
the assurance of each member of this association, who are all 
practical wine makers and who have been engaged in manufac- 
turing wines along the Missouri, Mississippi, and Ohio Rivers 
and the Great Lakes, and elsewhere in the great Mississippi 


Valley from native grapes for a great number of years, and 
selling those wines, and whose assurances are based on practi- 
cal experience in the great Mississippi Valley covering a period 
of time, in at least one instance, from 1847 down to date. Mr. 
A. Textor, of A. Textor & Co. of Sandusky, Ohio, who is one of 
the oldest wine makers in the association, says that the first 
wine was made in Sandusky, Ohio, in 1856; that he has been 
in the business of making and selling wine at Sandusky since 
1862 and is still in business there; and that during all that 
time there has never been a year in which he could make mer- 
chantable wine without the use of an aqueous sugar solution. 
He has always made wine by the same standard, which con- 
forms in amount of acid and alcohol to that herein stated. He 
says Ohio wines have always been corrected with a solution of 
sugar. He says he imported grape sugar to be used in making 
his wines in 1865; that he has generally used “ anhydrous” 
sugar; and that he has used anhydrous sugar [dextrose] since 


We also wish to cite The Universal Encyclopedia of 1900, 
under “ Wine and wine making,” by E. W. Hilgard: 

The wines of the States east of the Rocky Mountains made from 
American grapes only differ from those of Europe and all other 
Sarina: AD in TERROS tee ANAE DIEA tulle On ANIOI norte ofthe 
VVT * 

In passing this subject we might add further that the natural 
conditions may be divided into two parts: First, the nature of 
the soil which permits of only certain classes of grapes being 
grown to advantage in the Mississippi Valley and Eastern 
States; and, second, the climate of those States, which has an 
effect on the maturing and ripening of the grapes. 


METHODS AND PROCESSBS. 

We have now arrived at a point where we are confronted with 
the following facts: 

First. That owing to natural conditions a merchantable wine 
can not be produced east of the Rocky Mountains from the 
natural juice of the grape. 

Second. That in order to produce merchantable wines east 
of the Rocky Mountains it is necessary to add to the juice 
before fermentation an aqueous solution of sugar to ameliorate 
the acid and bring up the alcohol. 

Let us now pass to a consideration of the methods and proc- 
esses employed to make merchantable wine east of the Rocky 
Mountains, and especially in the Mississippi Valley and along the 
Great Lakes, with a particular view to consider the justification 
of the use of such methods. 

In the first place, we beg to submit that wine is seldom, if ever, 
a natural product—that is, it is seldom that wine is made di- 
rectly from the juice of one grape and without any blending or 
additions of any kind. On the contrary, the making of wine is 
an art, and the wine is the product of that art rather than a 
natural product. That the nature of the wine and the value 
of the wine is controlled by and depends upon the skill employed 
in its production admits of no argument. What the wine maker 
aims to produce is a product that the consumer will like. The 
more pleasing that product is to the consumer the greater its 
value. ‘Therefore the wine maker strives to please, and the 
product which he finds will please is usually a product that is 
the result of his ingenuity and art. That product may be ob- 
tained by a process of blending, or, as in the Mississippi Valley 
wines and in the eastern wines, it may be the result of both 
correcting and blending. 

On this point the Universal Encyclopedia—Wine and wine 
making, by E. W. Hilgard—has this to say: 

Few wines reach the consumer as 1 would result from the 


above detailed. 


tice to adopt the various kinds and qualities oi- wines fo t the 


consumers by the intermixture of such as will improve each other. To 
C —— 6 since from 

to end in influence the nature of wine pey Ra 
much as its o n and it w it would be dificult to determine just 

should be und by natural wine. 


Since, then, wine is the product of an art and is frequently, 
without objection, the product of blending, can it be said it is 
objectionable or unjustifiable to take an unpalatable and unmer- 
chantable wine in a state where all so-called natural wine 
would be unpalatable and unmerchantable, and by the art of 

correcting that wine with an aqueous sugar solution make it 
palatable and merchantable? On this subject we again beg to 
quote the Universal Encyclopedia—1900, Wine and wine making, 
by E. W. Hilgard : 

Of all articles of human consumption wine is probably the one most 
commonly modified by additions and adulterations. So long as these 
additions merely make up for deficiencies in what mi; 
the normal composition o1 must, as is done in adding sugar 
must of vintages that ible —— from unfavorable weather, it is 

mable whether the has reason to and 
ce the practice (“ chaptalizing ” _ is very 7 ores in the colder wine 
countries and is hardly made a secret of. simultaneons addition 


of water (“ gallizing ”) mgar claim equal immunity when made on 


similar grounds and not for the fraudulent increase of quantity. 


We also desire to quote at length on this subject from Mr. 
George Husmann in his book entitled “American Grape Growing 
and Wine Making,” published by the Orange Judd Co., of New 
York, 1907 edition, which book you will find in the Congressional 
Library. He says (p. 157, Ch. XXXII) : 


But this, 8 


matter or 

aroma, t, then, is the intelligent operator to do? Shall he use 

them as they are, although he is aware they are or and 1 

a poor, undrinkable, unsalable, and even unhealthful article? Or shall 

he, with the reason and knowledge God has gi 

nature's . F bape dilute the acid and aroma, add 4 if neces- 
us ve 


am aware that I am treading on 9 ground, that I have 
been severely censured for my advocacy of Dr. Gall in my former little 
book; but truth remains truth, whether assailed or not, and the laws of 
chemistry will not 18 to named any of the “ Simon-pure naturalists,” 
who rail mst gallizing, because they do not know anything about 
But let me big myself right before my readers 

before entering upon the details of the operation. I advocate gallizin 
only so far as it is the best means of improving otherwise imperfec 
must, not as an indiscriminate means of increasing the quantity at the 
expense of quality. Only so far as by the addition of water and sugar 
an imperf must can be made the most perfect is gallizing not only 
justifiable but a necessity. As soon as it aims — at increasing the 
gunt without regard to quality it is reprehensible and should be 
owned upon. This may be called gallonizing, not 1 ; and that 
these 8 have done a great deal of mischie py te g their 
trash before the public and calling it wine can not denied. But 
those who, from a mistaken idea that a wine to be good and healthful 
must be na „as they call it, have made it as nature gaye it, and 
have, therefore, disgusted the palates of refined wine connoisseurs by 
their pure but weak, foxy, and acid Concords and Ives, etc., thus doing 
even more to bring American wines into discredit than the gallonizers, 
th of these, the natural wine makers and the gallonizers, have been 
the curse and bane of our wine markets; those who, in the innocent 
belief that they were tasting fair samples of American wines swallowed 
their compounds and were disgusted, and when they met with good 
roductions were deterred from tasting again. The true course lies in 

e middle, as usual. The wine maker has certain unerring guides 
which teach him, with a little practice and experimenting, “thus far 
shalt thou &: but no farther.” 

Having thus defined what we intend to do, which is simply to im- 
prove our must, if deficient, let us, to see our way clearly before us 
examine as to the constituent ts of must or grape juice. A chemical 
analysis of must shows the following result: 

Grape juice contains water, sugar, free acids, tannin, gummy and 
mucous substances or gluten, coloring matter, fragrant or flavoring sub- 
stances (aroma, bouquet). A good normal must should contain all 
these . in due proportion. If there is an excess of one and 
a lack of another, it can not make a perfect wine. This would seem ap- 
parent to every reasoning wine maker. Must which contains all of 
these in exactly the right proportion we call a wae or normal must, 
and only by determining the amount of each of the ingredients in this 
so-called normal must can we gain the knowledge that will enable us to 
improve must which has not the necessary | gett pa of each. The 
frequency of unfavorable seasons in Europe set intelligent men to think- 
ing; their grapes were sadly deficient in sugar, did not ripen fully, and 
also lacked in flavor. How, then, could this defect be remedied and a 
grape crop which was almost worthless from its want of sugar and 
excess of acids be made to yield at least a fair article, instead of the 
sour and unsalable wine generally produced in such seasons? Among 
the foremost who experimented with this object in view I will here 
mention Chaptal, Petiol, but especially Dr. Ludwig Gall, who has at 
least reduced the whole science of wine making to such a mathematical 
certainty that we are amazed that so simple a process should not have 
been discovered long a It is the old story of the egg of Columbus, 
but the poor wine makers of Germany and France, and we in this 
country also, are none the less indebted to those intelligent and perse- 
vering men for the incalculable benefits they have conferred upon us. 

The production of good wine is thus reduced to a science, though we 
can not, perhaps, in a bad season, produce as high flavored and delicate 
wines as in the best years, we can now always make a fair article by 
following the simple rules laid down by Dr. Gall. Nay, as most of our 
grapes in a good season contain flavor in excess we can often make fully 
as palatable wine in a r season, when that flavor is not so fully de- 
veloped, by merely adding water and sugar to dilute the acid. In this 
respect we can make a more uniform product from our ee flavored 
varieties than the 1 can from their delicately flavored varieties 
of vini-fera, which are deficient in flavor in bad seasons, 

When this method was first introduced it was calumniated and 
despised, called adulteration of wine, and even prohibited by the Gov- 
ernments of Europe, but Dr. Gall fearlessly challenged his opponents to 
have his wines analyzed by the most eminent chemists. S was re- 
8 done, and the results showed that they could find nothing but 

ch in lents as pure wine should contain; and since men like Von 
Babo, bereiner, and others have openly indorsed and recommended 
re pei prejudice is giving away before the light of scientific knowl- 
edge. he same will be the case here. Intelligent men will see that 
there is nothing reprehensible in the practice, and the public will in 
time prefer the properly Gallized and therefore more poet and 
more healthful wines to the foxy and acid productions of the sticklers 
for natural wines. 


* * > * s * * . 


A normal must, to suit the prevailing taste here, should contain about 
four-thousandths parts of acid, while in Europe it varies from four 
and a half to seven-thousandths, as the taste there is generally in favor 
of more acid wines. I can not do better here than to quote from Dr. 
Gall, who gives the following directions as a guide to distinguish and 
determine the proportion of acids which a must should contain to be 
still agreeable to the palate aud good: 


emists distinguish the acids contained in the grape as the vinous, 
grape, citric, tannic, gelatinous, and para-citric acids. Whether 
these are contained in the must, or which of them, is of small 
moment for us to know. For the practical wine maker it is sufficient 
to know, with full certainty, that, as the grape ripens, while the pro- 
portion of sugar increases, the quantity of acids continually diminishes, 
and hence, by leaving the A on the vines as long as possible, we have 
a doubie means of impro 8 products—the must or wine. 

“All wines, without exception, to be of good and agreeable taste, must 
contain from four and a half to seven thousandths part of free acids, 
and each must containing more than seven thousandths part of free 
acids may be considered as having too little water and sugar in pro- 
portion to its acids. 


pood drinkable wine but also into as good a wine as can be produced 
favorable years except in 

Ai the must of well-ripened grapes, and which must and will 
senso 


us. 

“The saccharometer and acidimeter, properly used, will give us the 
exact knowledge of what the must contains and what it lac s, and we 
have the means at hand, by adding water, to reduce the acids to their 
proper proportions, and by adding sugar to increase the amount of 

r the must should contain; in other words, we can change the poor 
must of indifferent seasons into the normal must of the best seasons in 
everything except its bouquet or aroma, thereby converting an unwhole- 
somé and disagreeable drink into an agreeable and healthful one.“ 

. s * * . s 0 


Experiments continued for a number of years have proved that in 
favorable seasons grape juice contains on an average in 1,000 pounds: 

Pounds. 

240 


6 
754 
1. 000 
This proportion would constitute what I call a normal must. But 


suppose that in an inferlor season the must contains, instead of the 
aboye, as follows: 


Pounds. 


What should we do to br such a must to the condition of a normal 


must? We calculate thus: I 6 pounds of acids in a normal must 


there is 240 pounds of sugar, how much is wanted for 9 pounds of 
acids? Answer, 860 pounds. Our next problem is: If with 6 pounds 
of acids in a normal must 754 pounds of water appear, how much water 
is required for 9 pounds of acids? Answer, 1,131 pounds. As, there- 
fore, the must which we intend to improve by 1 its acids 
should contain 360 perans of s , 9 pounds òf acids, and 1.131 pounds 
of water, but contains already 150 pounds of sugar, 9 pounds of acids, 
and 841 pounds of water, there remain to be added 210 pounds of sugar, 
no acids, and 290 pounds of water. 

By ameliorating a quantity of 1,000 pounds of must by 210 pounds of 
sugar and 290 pounds of water, we obtain 1,500 pounds of must con- 
sisting of the same properties as the normal must, which makes a first- 
class wine. 

CONCLUSION, 

We believe that in asking this honorable Congress to hold as 
suggested we are not asking anything unreasonable or unjust. 

We have purposely refrained from going into European or 
foreign laws or conditions to any extent, because we are dealing 
here with American products, perhaps more distinctly American 
than any other wines produced in America, because they are 
produced from native American grapes, and because they are 
produced under American conditions. We believe those condi- 
tions can not be ignored, and that laws or regulations applying 
to these products should be based on a full consideration of 
those conditions and not on a consideration of conditions exist- 
ing elsewhere. We do not believe in the establishing of an ideal 
standard by which to control a commercial product when that 
standard has the effect of embarrassing an industry whose 
standard must of necessity be a practical one, But we believe 
the standard should be a practical one, the conditions being 
considered. 

On this line of reasoning we ask this Congress to recognize 
as a standard wine in the States in the Mississippi Valley that 
product which is merchantable wine when produced in those 
States. And if that product is the result of adding sugar and 
water to the juice of the grape before fermentation, still it is 
none the less the wine of those States. If it is not wine, then 
wine can not be produced in those States; or, in other words, to 
deny that it is wine is to deny that wine can be produced in the 
Mississippi Valley. Such a contention would seem to be absurd. 
If the contention is made that the fermented juice of the grape 
alone is wine as applied to Ohio or Missouri, it would be an 
“ideal” only and not a “practical” standard. The wine made 
by such a standard would be far from ideal; it would be un- 
palatable, unmerchantable, and worthless as a drink. And will 
anyone contend for a moment that such a worthless product 
should be held to be a wine to the exclusion of all others? 

We are not dealing here with an isolated territory, with the 
product of one vineyard or one place; but we are dealing here 
with one of the commercial products of many of the sovereign 
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States of the Union, and dealing with the total output of that 
product in those States, and a product that has been known as 
wine in Ohio and Missouri since about 1840. 

It is not reasonable or just to say that wine becomes wine in 
Ohio or Missouri short of that product which is merchantable 


palatable, merchantable, and valuable is an adulteration. 
the only reasonable or just stand that any man ean take is that 
the merchantable product, and that product alone, is wine. The 
name “wine” should cover that product and all that ts in it 
and be held to be its complete and proper name. 

The pure uncorrected juice of the grape will not make a 
merchantable wine in Ohio or Missouri, and it certainly is not 
reasonable to say that such a product is wine, and that when 
sugar and water is added it should be sold as “wine” and 
something else, or as modified wine“ or as “corrected wine,” 
because such a contention assumes that the unmerchantable 
product is wine. 

We must be mindful, however, of the fact that elsewhere in 
this country they may produce a product to which nothing has 
been added that is a merchantable wine. In such a place such 
a product might well be known as wine, because it is the wine 
of that place. But such a product is not the wine of Ohio or 
Missouri. It does not follow, however, that such a product is 
always superior to the wine of Ohio or Missouri, or that the 
wine of Ohio or Missouri is always inferior to the wine of other 
places. On the other hand, while the wines of Ohio and Missouri 
are always made by the addition of a sugar solution, the must 
from which they are made is always higher in flavor than the 
must of other grapes, and a dilution of that must and that 
flavor does not necessarily produce a wine with a weaker flavor 
or aroma than the undiluted wine from grapes of deficient flavor. 
And right here we wish it to be understood that the wines of 
Ohio and Missouri are not inferior wines, but that they are 
wines that will average well with the highest quality of wines 
from anywhere on earth. 

We are willing to sell these wines on their own merits and 
that other wines be sold on theirs. 

These wines are the wines of Ohio and the wines of Mis- 
souri, and we suggest that they be labeled and known as 
“Ohio wine” and Missouri wine,” as distinguished from all 
other wines. 

The same conditions that exist in Ohio and Missouri with 
respect to dry still wines exist also in New York and else- 
where. But the great bulk of the wine produced in New 
York is sparkling wine of the champagne type, and the acidity 
of the wine is not so much of an important factor, as the treat- 
ment of sparkling wine overcomes any acid conditions. 

In closing we do not think it amiss to call attention te the 
fact that the interest of the wine producers and the grape 
growers is identical in this respect. And in order to en- 

growing industry the wine 
producers must have a practical standard that will permit the 
continuance of the wine industry in these two States. 

Respectfully submitted. 

THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY WINE GROWERS 
AND GRAPE GROWERS? ASSOCTATION, 
By OTTMAR G. Urn President. 


Jury 10, 1916. 


Facts AND 4 BILL OF COMPLAINT REGARDING THE Swerr-Wixe Law 
op Ocronnn 1, 1890. 


Thomas . attorney r 
nami al 
ral 


for the National 
Valley Wine 


To the honorable Senators and Congressmen of the United 

States of America in Congress assembled: 

Your orators, the National Wine Growers Association of 
Ameriea, consisting of wine makers located in the Eastern 
States, and the Mississippi Valley Wine Growers’ and Grape 
Growers’ Association, consisting of grape growers and wine 
makers located in the States of valet Illinois od he 


was and is so drawn and worded as to fit conditions in California 


only, and does not give your orators or other eastern wine 
makers the right to legally participate in the use of such dis- 
tilled spirits free of tax, which inequality gives to the State 
of California an immense commercial advantage over your ora- 
tors, amounting to, approximately, $7,000,000 a year; and, 
further, in this, to wit, that we believe said law has been er- 
roneously interpreted and enforced by the Internal-Revenue De- 
partment, and that such interpretation has permitted traffic in 
said free brandy by California distillers, to the grent. commer- 
cial advantage of said distillers and the great disadvantage of 
your orators and other eastern grape growers, wine makers, 
and distillers, and to the great loss of the revenues of the 
United States, and that by reason of said erroneous interpreta- 
tion of said law there is now due the Government of the United 
States back taxes amounting to a sum which your orators 
roughly estimate at $30,000,000, but beg leave to refer to the 
records of the Internal-Revenue Department for greater partieu- 
larity in this behalf. 

Your orators further allege that by reason of said mequality 
in the laws of our country, and said unjust discrimination 
against your orators, the grape-growing and wine-making in- 
dustry east of the Rocky Mountains is gradually being crushed 
out of existence. 

Wherefore, your orators pray that you consider the facts that 
are hereinafter set forth and grant them relief in the premises 


THe NATIONAL WINE GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
By Troatas E. LANNEN, Attorney. 
THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY WINE GROWERS’ 
AND GRAPE GBOWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
By Orrmar G. SraRK, President. 
WasnHincton, D. O., September 29, 1914. 
AN EXPLANATION. 

There are two general classes of wines, to wit, dry wines and 
sweet wines. 

Dry wines: A dry wine is a wine that is made by letting the 
grape juice ferment in fermenting vats and storage casks until 
all the sugar contained therein has been converted into alcohol. 
Therefore a dry wine may be said to be for a general definition, 
a wine that contains no sugar; in other words, a sour wine. 

Sweet wines: A sweet wine is a wine that contains a certain 
amount of sugar, which makes it sweet, and which contains a 
sufficient amount of added alcohol to preserve it; that is. to 
prevent the sugar which makes said wine sweet from fer- 


menting. 

In addition to the above there are different divisions of dry 
wines and sweet wines. For instance, a champagne wine is a 
dry wine that is effervescent, which effervescence is caused by 
retaining the carbonic acid gas, which is created when grape 
juice ferments in a sealed bottle, which is the natural way to 
make champagne, or by charging a dry wine with artificial 
earbonie acid gas, much the same as soda water and other 
aerated waters are charged with said gas, and such a wine is 
ealled a carbonated wine. Sweet wines vary from the ex- 
tremely sweet Angelica wine to the Sherry wine, which latter 
is sometimes made so dry that its sweetness can searcely be 
detected by the sense of taste. 

EXAMPLES OF DRY WINKS. 

White wines: Rhine wines, Moselle wines, Riesling wine, dry 
catawba wine, Goethe wine, Elvira wine, sauterne wine, and 
champagne wines. 

Red wines: Bordeaux wines, Chianti wine, claret wines, Con- 
cord wine, Bergundy wine, Ives seedling wine, and Virginia 
seedling wine. 


EXAMPLES OF SWEET WINES. 

White wines: Angeliea wine, sweet muscatel wine, sweet 
catawba wine, tokay wine, marsala wine, and sweet seupper- 
nong wine. 

Also classed as white wines: Sherry wine, malaga wine, 
madeira wine. 

(Red wine) port wine. 

Nore.—aAll of the dry wines above named, as well as all other 
dry wines, do not contain more than 14 per cent of alcohol, 
while all of the sweet wines above named, as well as all other 
sweet wines, do contain more than 14 per eent of alcohol. 

METHODS OF MANUFACTURING SWEET WINES, 


There are two methods of making sweet wines in this country, 
One is the method employed by all wine makers east of the 
Rocky Mountains, and the other is the one employed by Call- 
fornia wine makers. 

Eastern sweet wines: The method of making sweet wines in 
the East is—and always has been—to first make a dry wine 
in the manner hereinbefore indicated. This wine goes 
all the treatment of any dry wine. Ordinarily it takes about a 
year to produce such a wine; sometimes such wines are not used 
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for sweet wine purposes until they are two years old. At the 
time they are used for sweet wine purposes, they have been 
thoroughly finished and completed as dry wines, and contain 
between 12 and 13 per cent of alcohol. To make a sweet wine 
out of them, add a sufficient amount of pure granulated sugar 
to give them the desired sweetness. Then we add a sufficient 
amount of tax-paid distilled spirits to bring the alcoholic con- 
tent up to about 16 or 17 per cent. This alcoholic content is 
sufficient to preserve the sugar we have added and to preserve 
the wines as sweet wines. The adding of the distilled spirits 
is called fortification, This constitutes a sweet wine in the Bast. 
On all distilled spirits used by us for fortifying sweet wines, the 
Government is paid a tax of $1.10 per proof gallon, which in- 
creases the cost of producing our sweet wines accordingly. 

California sweet wines: In California a sweet wine is made 
as follows: The juice of the grape, containing naturally, for ex- 
ample, 26 per cent of sugar, is put into a vat and permitted to 
ferment until its sugar content has been reduced by fermenta- 
tion to, for example, 8 per cent. Eighteen per cent of the 
natural sugar has been converted into alcohol. As two parts 
of sugar produce one part of alcohol, the 18 per cent of sugar 
that is fermented produces approximately 9 per cent of alcohol. 
At this stage the product is a partly fermented grape juice, con- 
taining about 9 per cent of alcohol and 8 per cent of unfermented 
sugar. This amount of unfermented natural sugar is sufficient 
to give this partly fermented grape juice the desired amount 
of sweetness (and, incidentally, saves the Californians the ex- 
pense of buying sugar to sweeten with, which expense the east- 
ern wine makers have to contend with, in addition to the ex- 
pense of buying tax-paid distilled spirits for fortifying). At 
this stage, about 11 to 14 per cent of distilled spirits is added 
to this partly fermented grape juice, to arrest fermentation. 
This brings the alcoholic content of the product up to about 20 
to 23 per cent. This constitutes a California sweet wine. This 
product can be produced up to this stage in about a week or 
10 days. The California sweet wine makers get the distilled 
spirits they use for fortifying their sweet wines free of tax (by 
operation of the so-called “ free brandy ” act of October 1, 1890), 
and the Government loses $1.10 per gallon tax on all such dis- 
tilled spirits so used, which amounts to a loss of revenue of 
approximately $7,000,000 per year. 


WHY DRY WINES DO NOT CONTAIN MORE THAN 14 PER CENT OF ALCOHOL. 


The alcohol in wine is produced by the fermentation of the 
sugar contained in the grape juice. Roughly speaking, two parts 
of sugar will produce one part of alcohol. Thus, if the grape 
Juice contains 20 per cent of sugar, it will produce, upon being 
completely fermented, approximately 10 per cent of alcohol. 
The conversion of the sugar into alcohol is brought about by 
certain living organisms, spoken of as “yeasts,” which cause 
fermentation, and during the processes of fermentation change 
the sugar into alcohol. These organisms abound on the skins 
of grapes in vineyards, and are widely scattered through the 
air everywhere. But a peculiarity of these organisms is that 
they are only able to produce a certain amount of alcohol in 
any fermentable substance in which they are present. The 
amount of alcohol they are able to produce is about 15 per cent, 
but it is not practicable to produce this amount of alcohol by 
fermentation under ordinary circumstances. 

The greatest amount of alcohol that can be produced by fer- 
mentation under ordinary circumstances is somewhere between 
13 and 14 per cent. For example: If you have a fermentable 
liquid which contains 34 per cent sugar, such a liquid upon 
complete fermentation should produce approximately 17 per cent 
of alcohol. But if yon set up fermentation in such a liquid the 
fermentation will proceed until the organisms referred to above 
have produced about 11 or 12 per cent of alcohol, then the fer- 
mentation wil become noticeably slower. It will proceed, how- 
ever, slowly, and still more slowly until between 13 and 14 per 
cent of alcohol is produced. Then ordinarily it will cease en- 
tirely. The reason is that the organisms which produce fer- 
mentation are rendered inactive in the presence of between 13 
and 14 per cent of alcohol, and when they produce that much 
alcohol they simply lie dormant in its presence and will not do 
any more work. This is speaking generally of practical fer- 
mentations. It is possible under certain favorable conditions, 
such as in laboratory tests, to produce as much as 15 per cent 
of alcohol by forced fermentation, and some claim to have pro- 
duced even 16 per cent of alcohol by fermentation under certain 
favorable conditions. But such instances are rare and not to 
be met with in everyday practical wine 

It will thus be seen that in the manufacture of dry wine, 
where the grape juice is simply permitted to ferment as much 
as it will, the amount of alcohol that will be produced will not 
exceed 14 per cent. Hence the standard dry wines found upon 
the market do not contain more than 14 per cent of alcohol. 


Even were it possible to always produce ‘more than 14 per cent 
of alcohol by ordinary fermentation, the grapes from which 
dry wines are made as a rule do not contain a sufficient amount 
of sugar to produce more than 14 per cent of alcohol. 

WHY IT IS NECESSARY TO FORTIFY SWEET WINES WITH ALCOHOL, 


Sweet wines the world over, no matter how they are made or 
where they are made, contain added alcohol. The reason is as 
follows: Sweet wines are sweet because they contain sugar that 
has not been converted into alcohol. This sugar has a tendency 
to ferment and create alcohol. The wine in which it is present 
is filled with organisms that produce fermentation. In order 
to prevent these organisms from attacking the sugar and caus- 
ing it to ferment it is necessary to have present in the wine a 
sufficient amount of alcoho] to render these organisms positively 
inactive. We have seen from the foregoing paragraph, under 
the heading of “ Why dry wines do not contain more than 14 
per cent of alcohol,” that it is not possible in practical opera- 
tions to produce more than 14 per cent of alcohol by fermen- 
tation. 

Now, while it is true that in the presence of the 14 per cent 
alcohol that can be produced by fermentation the organisms of 
fermentation become incapable of producing more alcohol, still 
they are not dead. Were you to put sugar into a wine contain- 
ing 14 per cent alcohol that had been produced by fermentation, 
or did such a wine contain some natural sugar still unfer- 
mented, these organisms of fermentation would keep agitating 
and disturbing the wine so as to render it cloudy, unsettled, and 
unmarketable. Since it is not possible, as we have seen, to 
produce any more alcohol by fermentation than the 14 per cent, 
and this amount is not sufficient to render the organisms posi- 
tively inactive, the only way to render them inactive is to add 
alcohol and bring the alcoholic content of the wine up to sucha 
point that the organisms are rendered positively inactive. Then 
the sugar in the wine, which makes it a sweet wine, will remain 
as sugar and the wine will remain clear and perfectly clarified. 
The minimum amount of alcohol that will positively render the 
organisms of fermentation inactive is about I7 per cent. Hence 
all sweet wines must contain not less than 17 per cent of alcohol. 
As between 13 and 14 per cent is the greatest amount that can 
be produced by fermentation under ordinary circumstances in 
practical wine making, it will be seen that in order to have 
sweet wine contain 17 per cent of alcohol it is necessary to add 
between 3 and 4 per cent of distilled alcohol, or what is com- 
monly called distilled spirits.” This is what is called“ forti- 
fication.” [Norn—All alcohol is actually produced by fermenta- 
tion, but it may be removed from the fermented mass by distilla- 
tion and condensed; it is then frequently called “ distilled 
spirits.”] Wine makers east of the Rocky Mountains do not, as 
a rule, add more than 8 to 4 per cent of distilled alcohol to 
fortify their sweet wines, because they have to pay a tax on 
such alcohol of $1.10 per proof gallon. Hence the eastern sweet 
wines do not contain more than the amount of alcohol absolutely 
necessary to preserve them; but California sweet wine makers 
add from 8 to 14 per cent of alcohol, because they get it free 
and no tax is paid on it, and hence their sweet wines contain 
from 20 to 23 per cent of alcohol, which is greatly in excess of 
the amount necessary to preserve them, but which makes them 
very valuable products to certain industries, such as compound- 
ers and patent-medicine firms, who can secure in these wines 
from 20 to 23 per cent of alcohol at a very cheap price, because 
no tax has been paid on the same, and who could not secure 
that amount of alcohol free of tax in any other medium. What 
the Government loses by such operations can only be con- 
jectured. 

HISTORY OF THE “ FREE-BRANDY” LAW. 


Prior to October 1. 1890, the existing internal- revenue laws of 
the United States levied a tax of 90 cents per gallon on all dis- 
tilled spirits, and there was no provision that such distilled 
spirits might be used, free of tax, for the fortification of sweet 
wines. But when the tariff act of October 1 was pending be- 
fore Congress a bill providing for the use of wine spirits free 
of tax was introduced by a Representative from the State of 
California. The history of that legislation may be noted from 
the remarks made by Senator POMERENE, of Ohio, in reference 
thereto, in a speech made on the floor of the Senate on Septem- 
ber 18, 1913, as follows: 

A Representative from 2 2 State of California in 1890 introduced a 
bill providing for the use of these wine spirits free of tax. It was re- 
ferred to the 1 Means Committee of the House, was incor- 
porated into the report ek to the House, and was later 
passed by the House. It then came to the Senate and was referred to 
the Finance Committee. The Finance Committee reported the bill to 
the Senate and eliminated from it all of its free-tax provisions. On 
the floor of the Senate Mr. Aldrich, then a Senator tron, Rhode Island, 
asked the adoption of the amendment = the Finance Committee. At 


ed that he desired er certain amendments. 
y the Senator from Rhode Island that those amendments would be 
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taken care of in conference. 


The bill passed the Senate with these 

rovisions eliminated. The conference committee reported the bill 
ack with the House provisions reinserted into the measure. There 
was no discussion of the merits of the provisions of that bill, as I have 
been informed by those who have thoroughly examined the RECORD, 
eltaer in the House or in the Senate. So, as a result of that legisla- 
tion, the California sweet-wine producers were given grape brandy or 
wine spirits free of tax. 

Sections Nos. 42 and 43 of the act with which we are con- 
cerned, as passed October 1, 1890, were as follows: 

Src, 42. That any producer of pure sweet wines who is also a dis- 
tiller authorized to separate from fermented pe juice, under inter- 
nal-revenue laws, wine spirits, may use, free of tax, In the 1 
of such sweet wines, under such regulations and after the filing of such 
notices and bonds, together with the keep of such records and the 
rendition of such reports as to materials and products as the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, may 5 so much of such wine spirits so separated 
z him as may necessary to fortify the wine for the preservation of 

e saccharine matter contained th : Provided, That the wine 
spirits so used free of tax shall not be in excess of the amount re- 
quired to introduce into such wine in (an) alcoholic strength equal to 14 
a cent of the volume of such wines after such use: Provided further, 

at such wine containing after such fortification more than 24 per 
cent of alcohol, as defin by section 3249 of the Revised Statutes, 
shall be forfeited to the United States: Provided further, That such use 
of wine spirits free from tax shall be confined to the months of Au- 
t, September, October, November, December, January, February, 
arch, and April of each year. The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, in determining the liability of any distiller of fermented grape 
juice to assessment under section 33 of the Revised Statutes, is 
authorized to allow such distiller credit in his computation for the 
wine spirits used by him in preparing sweet wine under the provisions 
of this section. 
Suc. 43. That the wine spirits mentioned in section 42 of this act is 
the product resulting from the distillation of fermented grape juice, 
and shall be held to include the product common. known as grape 
brandy ; and the pure sweet wine which may be fortified free of tax, as 
provided in said section, is fermented grape juice only, and shall con- 
tain no other substance whatever, introduced before. at the time of, or 
after fermentation; and such sweet wine shall contain not less than 4 
per cent of saccharine matter, which saccharine strength may be deter- 
mined by testing with Balling's saccharometer or must scale such 
sweet wine after the evaporation of the spirits contained therein and 
restoring the sample tested to original volume by addition of water. 


It will be seen from the foregoing that the California wine 
maker may produce his wine spirits free of tax and use the 
same to fortify his wine. The foregoing sections 42 and 43 re- 
mained unchanged until 1894, when, by section 68 of the act of 
August 28, 1894, there was added to said section 43 the following: 

Provided, That the addition of pure boiled or condensed pe must 
or yun crystallized cane or beet sugar to the puss grape juice afore- 
said, or the fermented product of such pe juice prior to the fortif- 
cation provided by this act for the sole per se of perfecting sweet 
wines according to commercial standard, s. not be excluded by the 
definition of pure sweet wine aforesaid: Provided, however, That the 
cane or beet sugar so used shall not be in excess of 10 per cent of the 
weight of the wine to be fortified under this act. 

It will be seen from this last-quoted law that in addition to 
the 14 per cent of tax free wine spirits permitted by the act of 
October 1, 1890, 10 per cent of sugar might be added by per- 
mission of the act of August 28, 1894, thus making a total of 24 
per cent of foreign materials that might be added to the pure fer- 
mented grape juice, and within the meaning of the internal- 
revenue law the product would still remain “ pure sweet wine.” 

But it appears that the California wine makers were still not 
satisfied, and it appears that Congress was willing to do even 
more for them. Congress had already given them the right to 
use tax free spirits to the extent of 14 per cent, and the right 
to use sugar to the extent of 10 per cent, but it seems this was 
not enough. They were again benefited by more liberal legisla- 
tion. Congress gave them the right to use tax free spirits, but 
compelled them to manufacture it by the distillation of fer- 
mented grape juice. Now, if they could get permission to make 
this tax free spirits from what would be left of the grapes after 
they had pressed most of the juice out of them, or in other 
words the residue or the grape pomace, it would be a very mate- 
rial gain. So it appears that they again sought the help of Con- 
gress and got it in section 1 of the act of June 7, 1906, which 
not only gave them the right to manufacture the tax free spirits 
from the residue of the grapes, but also gave them a right to 
add 10 per cent of water to their wine in addition to the 10 per 
cent of sugar and the 14 per cent of spirits already authorized, 
making a total of 34 per cent of substances, other than grape 
juice, that might be added to their wines and these California 
wines still be designated “ pure sweet wines.” 

As a matter of fact, the Californians may actually add 24 per 
cent of water on account of the way the law is worded. For in- 
stance, the law expressly permits the addition of 10 per cent of 
water, because section 43 provides— 


That the cane or beet sugar or pure anhydrous sugar or water so used 
shall not in either case be in excess of 10 per cent of the weight of the 
wine to be fortified under this act, 


But section 42 provides— 


That wine spirits so used free of tax shall not be in excess of the 
amount required to introduce into such wines an alcoholic strength 
equal to 14 per cent of the volume of such wines after such use. 


Tt will be observed from this language that the limitation of 
14 per cent is placed on an absolute alcohol basis. That is, wine 
spirits may be added to such an extent as “ to introduce into such 
wines an alcoholic strength equal to 14 per cent of the volume 
of such wines after such use.” Now, wine spirits are not abso- 
lute alcohol. They always contain a certain amount of water. 
Absolute alcohol is 200 proof, which means that it is pure alcohol 
free from water. But wine spirits may be only 100 proof, which 
means that they contain 50 per cent water and 50 per cent abso- 
lute alcohol. For instance, ordinary whisky is 100 proof—that 
is, it contains 50 per cent water and 50 per cent alcohol. Now, it 
can be seen that if the wine spirits added contain only 50 per 
cent alcohol, then in order to increase “the alcoholic strength 
equal to 14 per cent of the volume of such wine after such use,” 
it is necessary to actually add approximately 28 per cent of wine 
spirits. ‘Therefore, by this operation 14 per cent of water is 
added. In order to prove that we are not merely imagining such 
a situation, we refer to regulations No. 28, revised, dated May 14, 
1913, of the United States Internal-Revenue Office, which con- 
tains a table on page 100 showing how much wine spirits it is 
necessary to add to sweet wines to increase the alcoholic strength 
not to exceed 14 per cent, and the table contains calculations 
on wine spirits of various proof or alcoholic strength. The calcu- 
lations are made on wine spirits containing from 95 per cent 
alcohol down to only 50 per cent alcohol. The table shows that 
in order to introduce into 100 gallons of sweet wine a sufficient 
amount of wine spirits containing only 50 per cent alcohol to 
increase the alcoholic strength of said sweet wine not to exceed 
14 per cent of the volume of such wine after such introduction, 
it is necessary to add to every 100 gallons of sweet wine 38.46 
gallons of 100 proof wine spirits; that is, wine spirits containing 
only 50 per cent alcohol and 50 per cent water. 

So that, as a matter of fact, the total amount of foreign sub- 
stances that the law permits to be added to California sweet 
wines may be shown to be as follows: 


Por cent. 
10 per cent of water for mechanical purposes, and approximately 14 


per cent of water contained in wine spirits of only 100 proof—— 24 
14 per cent absolute alcohol contained in wine spirits added 14 
Cane, best, OF anbydrous SURAT. 2 e a ee 10 

Total, foreign substances. 25k ke tS 48 


Notre.—The above calculations are based on the percentages of 
these foreign substances in the wine after being introduced. 
That is, they are percentages of the finished product; in other 
words, the finished product consists of 48 parts added foreign 
substances and 52 parts of natural substances. 

We now set out section 43 of the law showing all the amend- 
ments. The parts in italics show the amendment by the act of 
August 28, 1894. The parts capitalized show the amendment of 
the act of June 7, 1906. 


Src. 43. That the wine spirits mentioned in section 42 of this act Is 
the product resulting from the distillation of fermented grape juice 
(act of 1906) TO WHICH WATER MAY HAVE BEEN ADDED PRIOR TO, DURING, 
on AFTER FERMENTATION, FOR THE SOLE PURPOSP OF FACILITATING THR 
FERMENTATION AND ECONOMICAL DISTILLATION THEREOF, and shall be 
held to include the product (act of 1906) FROM GRAPES OR THEIR RESI- 
DUES, commonly known as grape brandy ; and the paie sweet wine, whicb 
may be fortified free of tax, as provided in said section, is fermented 
grape juice only, and shall contain no other substance whatever intro- 

uced before, at the time of, or after fermentation (act of 1906) 
EXCEPT AS HEREIN EXPRESSLY PROVIDED; and such sweet wine shall con- 
tain not less than 4 per cent of saccharine matter, which saccharine 
strength may be determined by testing with Balling's saccharometer or 
must scale, such sweet wine, after the evaporation of the spirits con- 
tained therein, and restoring the sample tested to the original volume 
by addition of water: (act of 1894) Provided, That the tion of pure 
boiled or condensed grape must or pure crys cane or bect sugar 

act of 1906) OR PURE ANHYDROUS SUGAR (act of 1894) to the pure grape 
uice aforesaid, or the fermented product of such grape juice prior to 
the fort ion provided by this act for the sole purpose of rfecting 
sweet wines according to commercial standards (act of 1 „ OR THE 
ADDITION OF WATER IN SUCH QUANTITIES ONLY AS MAY BE NECESSARY 
IN THE MECHANICAL OPERATION OF GRAPE CONVEYORS, CRUSHERS, AND 
PIPES LEADING TO FERMENTING TANKS (act of 1894) shall not be excl 
by the definition of pure awect wino aforesaid: Provided, however, That 
the cane or beet sugar (act of 1906) OR PURE ANHYDROUS SUGAR OR 
WATER (act of 1894) so used shali (act of 1906) NOT IN EITHER (act of 
1894) case be in cacess of 10 per cent of the weight of the wine to be for- 
tied under this act: (act of 1906) AND PROVIDED FURTHER THAT THB 
ADDITION OF WATER HEREIN AUTHORIZED SHALL BE UNDER SUCH REGULA- 
TIONS AND LIMITATIONS AS THE COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
WITH THE APPROVAL OF THE SECRETARY OF THB TREASURY, MAY FROM 
TIMB TO TIMP PRESCRIBE ; BUT IN NO CASE SHALL SUCH WINES TO WHICH 
WATER HAS BEEN ADDED BE ELIGIBLE FOR FORTIFICATION, UNDER THE PRO- 
VISION OF THIS ACT WHERE THE SAME, AFTER FERMENTATION AND BEFORE 
FORTIFICATION, HAVE AN ALCOHOLIC STRENGTH OF LESS THAN 5 PER 
CENT OF THEIR VOLUME, - 


To sum up, these acts give the California wine makers the fol- 
lowing privileges: 

By the act of Oetober 1, 1890, the right to make wine spirits 
free of tax from grape juice fermented and use the spirits to 
the extent of 14 per cent in wines. 
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By the act of August 28, 1894, the right to add 10 per cent of 
sugar to wine so fortified. 

By the act of June 7, 1906, the right to add 10 per cent of 
water and to recover the spirits from the residue of grapes 
instead of entirely from fermented grape juice, and the right to 
use pure anhydrous sugar as well as cane or beet sugar. 

We are aware of the fact that our interpretation of the fore- 
going law as.to the total amount of foreign ingredients that may 
be added to a sweet wine under said law is disputed by the Cali- 
fornians, and there seems to be some question as to whether 
said law permits the addition of a total of 34 per cent of foreign 
substanees, viz, 10 per cent water, 10 per cent sugar, and 14 per 
eent distilled spirits, or whether it simply permits the addition of 
10 per cent of a mixture of sugar and water and 14 per cent dis- 
tilled spirits, making a total of 24 per cent of added substances. 
Nevertheless, the principal thing we are concerned with is the 
fact that said law does permit the use of 14 per cent wine spirit 
free of tax, and about that there can be no dispute. 

By adding wine spirits to an extent of 14 per cent alcoholic 
strength, whieh equals 28 proof spirits, the Government rebates 
at $1.10 per proof gallon an amount of exactly 30.8 cents per 
gallon of sweet wine. 

THE FOREGOING LAW DISCRIMINATES AGAINST EASTERN WINE: MAKERS. 

From a careful reading of the foregoing law it will be seen 
that it throws certain restrictions around the use of free dis- 
tilled spirits, and upon a more careful analysis of same, it will 
be seen that these restrictions are of such a nature as to prohibit 
the use of said free spirits by eastern wine makers while per- 
mitting their use by the Californians, Here are the reasons why 
the eastern wine makers can not take advantage of the pro- 
visions of said law: 

Reason No. 1: The law provides that any wine maker to be 
entitled to use the distilled spirits free of tax, must be a pro- 
ducer of pure sweet wine, a distiller, and must. have his winery 
located at his vineyard. In California the wineries are at the 
vineyards, as the vineyards are extensive in area, but in the 
States east of the Rocky Mountains the grapes are grown in 
farmers’ vineyards. scattered throughout the country, while the 
wineries are located im the cities and towns. The farmers in 
the East haul their grapes to the wineries and. sell them to the 
wine makers, the same as they haul their grain to the grain 
elevators. Sometimes they enter into yearly contracts with 
certain wine makers to cultivate and produce a certain acreage 
of grapes for the benefit of such wineries. Thus it will be seen 
that in the Eastern States the grape-growing industry is 
separate and distinct from the wine-making industry. The wine 
maker of the East, as a rule, does not have his winery located 
at his vineyard, or at any vineyard, and consequently he can 
not take advantage of that provision of section 45 of said law 
which provides: that— 

“The use of wine spirits, free of tax, for the fortification of 
sweet wines under this get shall be begun and completed at the 
vineyard of the wine grower where the grapes are crushed and 
the grape juice is expressed and fermented.” 2 

Reason No. 2: Section 43 of said law provides that the pure 
sweet wine which may be fortified free of tax is fermented 
grape juice only, and shall contain no other substance whatever 
introduced before, at the time of, or after fermentation, except 
as provided for in the amendments to said section, which will be 
noted from the section as hereinbefore printed. On account of 
natural conditions of climate and soil, eastern wine makers are 
compelled to correct natural deficiencies in practically all wines 
mnde east of the Rocky Mountains, The moment they make 
such corrections. their wines are no longer “pure sweet wine 
which may be fortified free of tax” within the meaning of the 
said section 43. The United States Department of Agriculture 
has been investigating the subject of the manufacture of eastern 
wines for several years. That department has recognized the 
fact that wines made in the eastern part of the United States, 
as well as wines made in Germany and other parts of Europe, 
can not be produced from the uncorrected. juice of the grape, but 
that natural deficiencies must be corrected. food-inspection 
decision No. 120 of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, issued May 13, 1910, the use of a certain amount of water 
and a certain amount of sugar to correct deficiencies in eastern 
grapes was duly authorized. Among other things, that decision 
says: 

However, it has been found that it is impracticable on ac- 
count of natural conditions of soil and climate, to produce a 
merchantable wine in the States of Ohio and Missouri without 
the addition of a sugar solution to the grape must before fer- 
mentation. This condition has recognition in the laws of the 
State of Ohio, by which wine is defined to mean the fermented 
Juice of undried grapes, and it is provided that the addition, 


within certain limits, of pure white or crystallized sugar to per- 
fect the wine or the use of the necessary things to clarify and 
refine the wine, which are not injurious to health, shall not be 
construed as adulterations and that the resultant product may be 
sold under the name “wine.” Furthermore, it is permitted in 
some of the leading wine-producing countries of Europe to add 
sugar to the grape juice and wine, under restrictions, to remedy 
the natural deficiency in sugar or alcohol, or an excess of acidity, 
to such an extent as to make the quality correspond to that of 
wine produced without any admixture from grapes of the same 
kind and vintage in good years. It is conceived that there is no 
difference in principle in the adding of sugar to must in poor 
years to improve the quality of the wine than in the adding of 
sugar to the must every year for the same purpose in localities 
where the grapes are always deficient.” 

However, the United States Department of Agriculture has 
now abrogated said food-inspection decision No. 120, and 
changed the same in so far as the use of water is concerned; 
that is, the department now permits the use of sugar, but will 
not permit the use of a sugar solution in eastern wines. How- 
ever, in lieu of the water for reducing acidity, the department 
now prescribes the use of neutralizing agents: The new regula- 
tion is known as “ Food Inspection Decision No. 156,” and is as 
follows: 

As a result of inves by this department and 
of the evidence submitt prog 95 — given on November 
8, 1 the Department of ‘Aer ane has concluded that gross 
deceptions have been practiced under food- yt pein decision 120. 
The department has also concluded that the tion of bal in ee 


inspection decision 109 1 be modified so as to permi 
of the nature defects in grape musts and wines due to climatic or 


seasonal conditions. 
Food-im on decisions 109 and 120 therefore hereby ab- 


are 
rogated, and, as a for the officials of this department in en- 
forcing the food an wine is defined to Rig the product 
of the normal „ n of the juice of fresh, sound, 
ripe grupes, with the usual’ cel cellar treatment. 

To correct the natural defects above mentioned the following addi- 


9 25 to musts or wines are pe wry nigel 
In the case of. excessive acidity, tralizing agents which do not 


render wine injurious to health, eat as neutral potassium tartrate 
or calcium carbonate., 

In the case of deficient acidity, tartaric acid. 

In the — 755 5 deficiency in saccharine matter, condensed. grape 


must or a ae sugar- 
The raoe efinition does not y to sweet wines made in 


. with the sweet-wine fortifica 5 act of June 7, 1906 (34 
A ‘product made from ee by the addition of water, with or 
vitit sugar or any other material whatsover, is not entitled to 
be called wine. It is ii ee pe to designate such, a product as 
“pomace wine“ nor oth se than as Imitation wine. 
8 eee 

Wasutnatox, D. C., June 12, 1913. 

But even wines produced under this new decision of the 
United States Department of Agriculture can not be fortified 
under the free brandy law aforesaid. It can be noted that said 
food-inspection. decision No. 156, set out above, expressly pro- 
vides that it shall not apply to sweet wines made under said free 
brandy law, no doubt for the reason that said law permits the 
addition of water to such California sweet wines, while said 
decision classes wines containing added water as adulterated. 

In California in 1899 (see census of 1910) the amount of 
grapes grown was 721,433,400 pounds. 

In 1899 in the States of Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia the 
number of pounds of grapes produced was 273,940,655 pounds. 

In California in 1909 (see census of 1910) the amount of 
grapes grown was 1,979,686,525 pounds. 

In 1909 in the Eastern States above named the amount of 
grapes grown was: 204,843,551 pounds, 

The foregoing figures, taken from the census of 1910, show 
that during. the period from 1899 to 1909, 10. years, there was 
an increase in production in Califorina of 1,258,253,125 pounds 
of grapes. 

During the same period of time in the Eastern States above 
named there was a decrease in the production of grapes of 
69,097,104 pounds of grapes. 

According to the census of 1910 the total number of pounds 
of grapes grown in the States above named during the year 
1009 was 204,843,551 pounds. These were grown on 787,463 
farms, 

During the same year (1909) California grew 1,979,656,525 
pounds of grapes. These were grown on only 17,793 farms, 

These figures show the great concentration in California. 
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WHERE IS THE FREE ALCOHOL USED? Statement showing quantity of grape brandy or wine spirits, ete.— Con. 
The total amount of free brandy used by all wine makers for — 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, is as follows: Year ending June 30— 
Proof ons. 
bE OT gL CERON eS sr SS IEE AN epic ES RE EE ISAS a re 16, 598. 9 
S Be) Ge OE Sept ates Pets aE a 1, 329.6 
Der ieee 7. 820. 1 
EES CES pet a a Se RIS Si eS PSD 143, 422.8 
— | FIRST DISTRICT OF CALI- 
r eee 169, 171. 4 rok x- continued. 
% a a EES Re OT a ES 6, 153, 132.5 
COPS TY Be) a ae ee eA SE AE RR tS 6, 322, 303. 9 


See annual report of Commissioner of Internal Revenue for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, page 67. Schell, H. R 

It will be seen that the amount of free brandy used in the te 187, 116, 2 
State of California during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, Ph 
was 6,153,132.5 proof gallons. The following calculation will 
help to form some idea of this enormous amount: 11 

A barrel of brandy, including cooperage, weighs 500 pounds. MUORE 
The usual weight of a carload is 24,000 pounds. This makes | _ Distilleries 33,376. 7 
48 barrels to a car. A barrel holds 50 gallons. This makes 
2,400 gallons to a carload. Two thousand four hundred gallons 
divided into 6,153,182.5 gallons makes 2,563.8 carloads of free 
brandy used within California for the year mentioned. Thirty 
carloads make an ordinary train. Thirty divided into 2,563.8 
makes 85.5 trains of 30 cars each of free brandy used in Cali- 
fornia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912. 

Loss of revenue at $1.10 per proof gallon equals $6,768,445.75, 
and this only for one year. 

WHO GETS THE BENEFIT OF THIS ENORMOYS LOSS OF REVENUE? 

The amount of brandy used in California alone for the fiscal 
year endiny June 30, 1912, free of tax, was 6,153,132.5 proof 
gallons. At $1.10 per gallon this amounts to $6,768,445.75. 

The records of the Internal-Revenue Department show only 
86 wine makers in California using free brandy, although there 
were 17,793 growing grapes according to the last census. 

This makes an average bonus of $78,702.85 to each of the 86 
wine makers. using free wine spirits in California for the year 
mentioned. But it should be borne in mind that only a very 
few used the great bulk of this. The following report taken 
from pages 5874-5875 of the CONGRESSIONAL Record of October 
2, 1913, shows who used all this brandy: 
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Hon. ATLER POMERENE, 
United States Senate, Washington. 

Sin: In compliance with the resolution of the Senate adopted on the 
ist instant, calling upon the Secretary of the Treasury for a statement 
containing the names and addresses of manufacturers of sweet wine 
who use wine spirits or grape brandy in the fortification of sweet wine, 
together with the number of gallons of wine spirits or paps brandy so 
used during each of the five 3 fiscal years, also a statement 
showing the amount of revenue received during each of said years from 
the wine spirits or grape brandy so used, I have the honor to transmit 
herewith statements containing the information called for. 


Respectfull 
4 W. G. MCADOO, 
Secretary. 
Statement showing quantity of grape brandy or wine spirits used in the 
fortification of sweet wines by the various wine makers in the United 
States during each of the fiscal years 1909, 1910, 1911, 1912, and 1913. 


2 


District. 


DISTRICT OF ALABAMA, 
Fruithurst Wine Co. VAS N 3)... T 


FIRST DISTRICT OF CALI- enry 


Used and not included in 
the 


FORNIA. above 
326.4 
35,572. 6 
829.9 
Azevedo, M. J., & 589. 9 
6,004.4 | Bradford & Sons, J. 012.8 
California Winery 709.3 
4252 m 
20; 637.3 042.9 
1,871.3 907.3 
33, 457.7 973.0 
2,383.4 | Gundlach, Charles. 179.6 
171. 277.1 | italian Swiss colony. 
* 1,798.0 | Korbal & Bros., F. 
7 12) 234.3 -> 
A 1,984.8 
J)!!! ac ecceveren 90, 326.4 
ee r USES Te re yess 15, 247.3 
California Wine Co 281527. % | 390/605. 2°) 241, 451.8 | 502, 888.4 | 574, 141.8 
Geo, West & Son | 759, 189.4 | 493; 051.3 | $85, 800.6 | 1, 125, 279.4 | 785,621.31 Co. 74, 148.9 .... sone 
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Statement showing quantity of grape brandy or wine spirits, etc—Con. | Statement showing quantity of grape brandy or swine spirits, etc.—Con. 
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Year ending June 30— 


Year ending June 30— 


District. District. 


1909 1910 1911 1912 


1909 1910 1911 1912 


TWENTY-EIGHTH DISTRICT 


FOURTH DISTRICT OF CALI- OF NEW YORK—contd. 


FORNIA—continued. 


Gallons. | Gallons. 


oard of Trustees, Leland 

Stanford University.. . 129,620, 2 
Elk Grove Vineyard 

Association 


SECOND DISTRICT OF 
478 2 VIRGINIA. 


So 31, 924.9 


88, 200. 4 


30. 
627. The amount of revenue (3 cents per gallon) so far derived from the 
674. spirits so used is as follows: 
097. During the fiscal year— 
061. . 8115. 876. 37 
610. 1910. 45, 697. 25 
11 152, 389. 37 
189, 292. 11 
148, 056. 36 
2 E NCAA S E A OEA E YS 751, 311. 46 


eS 13, 859.5 It will be observed from the foregoing figures that in Cali- 
cod 1, 680.5 fornia 16 wine makers alone used in the fiscal year ending June 
3 80, 1912, approximately 4,744,841 gallons of free wine spirits, 
444.4 and that one firm alone, during that fiscal year used the enermous 
7,903.2 amount of 1,125,279% gallons. 
1 toed r earache Acta eran ten a a Nork.— The amount of revenue received by the Government at 
1.200. 22 e e 3 cents per gallon, referred to at the end of the tabulation, was 
C000 Lie ated ae a received for superyising the use of the free brandy in the sweet- 
on ei z wine making establishments in which said brandy was used 
413. und can not be said to be a revenue, because it simply covered 
—5 the cost to the Government of supervising such use of free 


brandy. 

It will be noted from the foregoing tabulation that a number 
of eastern wine makers have used free brandy in the fortifica- 
tion of sweet wines. Without knowing all the facts and cir- 
cumstances as to how these wine makers seeure the free brandy 
and how they made the wines into which they put it, we are 
unable to explain how they could legally use this free brandy 
while other eastern wine makers can not do so. We can only 
say that we have found no way in which it is possible for 
eastern wine makers to use brandy free of tax in manufacturing 


Bitter J. eastern sweet wines without violating the law. 
BENEFIT TO THE GRAPH GROWERS. 
eee It is our contention that the so-called “free brandy” law, 
Haupakalua Wine & Liq- instead of working to the benefit of the grape growers of Cali- 
F 14471 70843 iti | fornia, actually works against the interests of those grape grow- 


ers, and that the grape growers of the Eastern States are 
better treated by the wine makers of the East and fare better 
all around than do the grape growers of California, notwith- 


TWENTY-EIGHTH DISTRICT 


10,019.2 | 12, 592.1 8,675.8 | 8,030.4 | standing the fact that the wine makers of California enjoy the 
920.9 975.0 1, 527.6 Sore benefits of that law, while the eastern wine makers have to 

1.8.0 pera) 1.88 4.71.8 | Struggle against such tremendous odds. 
11; 820.8 14,340. 8 13, 575.9 | 10, 823, 4 The eastern wine makers protect their grape growers by 
Bos eee eee ee oe 270•5 E charging for eastern wines such prices as will enable them to 
$ pay the grape growers an equitable price for grapes. We 
6,609.9 | 7,611.4 | quote the following statement in our behalf from the printed 
4,592.4 298880 report of the hearings before the subcommittee of the Committee 

e 1781.8 | OD Finance of the United States Senate in 1913, page 75: 

757.3 7,155.4 | 10,628. 8 Mr. Bell made a plea for California grape growers. We have grape 
098.4 6,906.1 | 14,295.5 | growers to protect as well as the Californians. We do protect our 
A E APAA EE SLAIT O A 2,923.3 | grape growers by charging for our wines a price that will enable us to 
966, 5 6, 160.9 „648.0 | pay our grape growers a fair compensation for their grapes. We pay 
Frudell Wine Co , 237. 6 1,889. 5 555. 6 1 our grapes from $30 to and sometimes $1 per ton. The 
Pleasant Valley Wine Co- 10, 029. 8 30, 141.7 | 13,345.3 | average price of grapes in California is about 88 per ton. Our grapi 
Urbana Wine Co 14, 403.3 19, 149.4 | 19,428 7 owers are not complaining, while their grape growers are, In Cali- 
J. J. Widner........ 3,855.6 9,443.2 | 9,429.1 | fornia the wine makers pay the grape growers such a small price for 
H Card & Co........ 889. 4 2,654.7 | 3,721.7 the grapes that they practically crush the grape growers as hard as 
John Cashing AET 2,718.9 3,211.1 they crush their grapes in order that they may sell wines at n prico 
E. G. Ryckman W 4,640.2 6, 394. 8 which they voluntarily make so low that no one can compete with them. 
Lake Ontario Wine C. 1,643.0 ace As a matter of fact, they have no competition on such wines, so far as 
Lake Kouka Vintage Co.. 3, 635.3 price goes, and no reason why they should have such prices if their 
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wines are of the quality they claim for them. They can not complain 
that our wines compete with their so far as price is concerned, because 
the cost price of our wines is higher than the selling price of the Cali- 
fornia wines. rthermore, our answer to Mr. Bell's plea for sympathy 
for his thrifty immigrants is that our German Eme growers of the 
Eastern States are just as thrifty as any class of people on earth, and 
from the oldest to the ponpa of the family are able to work, and all 
do work: They are entitled to at least the same consideration at the 
hands of Congress as the immigrant families referred to by Mr. Bell. 

Now, note the following statement from a representative of 
the California wine makers, published on page 63 of the printed 
report of the hearings above referred to: 


The cost of raising the as shown, is $10.50 ton. ‘This 
varies with different 8 are! in the sweet-wine cts contracts 
240 . are made from $16 to $12 per ton, averaging approximately 


Also note the following excerpt from a letter dated April 28, 
1913, from A. Sbarboro, one of the largest grape growers in 
California, to the editor of American Wine Press. (See Amer- 
ican Wine Press for May, 1913, p. 25.) 


Only last year sweet-wine grape growers were paid as low as $5 
ton for thefr who in many instances, . —5 than pay 82 or 
Boa ton for p g hauling, turned the hogs into their vineyards. 


QUALITY DISREGARDED. 

One of the effects of the so-called “ free-brandy” law is to 
cause a disregard of quality of the wine made under that law, 
and a consideration only of the alcoholic strength of such wines, 
and one of the strongest talking points in regard to sales of 
such wines to dealers is that they have such high alcoholic 
content. Salesmen of such wines can point out that they con- 
tain from 20 to 23 per cent of alcohol (because they get the 
brandy free); while salesmen of eastern wines have to sell 
wines containing only 18 per cent of alcohol (because eastern 
wine makers do not get brandy free). 


THE ERPONBOUS CONSTRUCTION PLACED ON THE LAW BY THE INTERNAL- 
REVENUE DEPARTMENT HAS PERMITTED TRAFFIC IN PREB BRANDY. 


Section 45 of the law in question provides, in part, as fol- 
lows: 


of the Treasury, shall 

in fortifying the pure, sweet wines made by him, and for 

no other purpose, in —4.— ce with the limitations and provisions 
amount to 


used, and od for using the same set forth 
83 (42) of this act * ack : 

The object of the foregoing law was just this: The internal- 
revenue laws existing at the time this free-brandy law was 
passed provided that distilled spirits, including brandy, should 
be placed in bonded warehouses within a certain number of days 
after being produced in the distillery, unless the tax was paid. 
The tax was not required to be paid on them at the time of 
production, unless the distiller wished to pay it, but unless the 
tax was paid they were required to be put in bonded ware- 
houses, from which they could not be removed until the tax 
was paid. But the framers of this free-brandy law saw that 
the following situation might arise: Grapes might be plentiful 
in a given year and a wine maker might have such a large 
production of grapes that he would early in the season fill up 
all his tanks and casks with wine and still have a surplus of 

on his hands. If the law would only permit him to do 
so, he might ferment this surplus of grapes and distill brandy 
from the same and store it for use for fortifying purposes at 
some future time. As the law stood at that time, he must 
either pay the tax or store the brandy in a special bonded 
warehouse, and once stored there it could not be withdrawn 
until the United States Government was paid the tax per proof 
gallon on such brandy. Therefore section 45 was put into the 
law as an enabling act to permit such a wine maker to distill 
and store his brandy in bountiful years until such time as he 
could use it to advantage. 

Another reason for this enabling act was this: Sweet wine 
must be fortified, according to the California method of making 
it, within a few days after the grapes are crushed; that is, 
within two or three days after fermentation starts. In other 
words, according to the California method of making sweet 
wine, as hereinbefore explained, the fermentation of the grape 
juice must be arrested by the addition of wine spirits when the 
fermentation has reached a certain point, otherwise the wine 
will not turn out as a sweet wine. Therefore the California 
sweet-wine maker must take the precaution to have on hand 
a sufficient amount of brandy to fortify his wine at the right 
moment. If it happens that his distillery is not of a sufficiently 
large capacity to produce brandy fast enough to fortify his 


sweet wines as fast as he ferments these sweet wines, then it 
is necessary for him to have a reserve stock of brandy on hand 
to take care of such an emergency. He could not keep this 
emergency stock of brandy stored at his distillery without pay- 
ing the tax under the laws that existed then or under the laws 
that exist now, and as explained above, once he put it in the 
bonded warehouse, he could not get it out without the payment 
of the tax; hence the enabling provision contained in section 45 
of the law permitting sweet-wine makers, who are also dis- 
tillers, to withdraw wine spirits from any special bonded 
warehouse free of tax, ) 

Our contention in regard to the meaning of section 45, above 
quoted, is that according to the plain wording of the law, as 
well as according to the plain meaning of the law, to be gath- 
ered from all its sections taken together, the only person who 
is authorized to withdraw brandy from a special bonded ware- 
house free of tax is a sweet-wine maker who is also a distiller 
and who has himself placed that brandy in that warehouse. 
In other words, he is permitted to withdraw his own brandy 
that he himself has stored there. We contend that a sweet- 
wine maker can not take brandy out of a bonded warehouse 
unless he distilled it himself and put it in the warehouse. 
The very word “withdraw” presupposes the prior placing of 
the thing to be withdrawn. But the Internal-Revenue Depart- 
ment has so construed this law as to permit distillers of 
brandy to place the brandy in a bonded warehouse and then 
go out and sell the brandy to wine makers anywhere in the 
country, such distillers not necessarily being sweet-wine makers 
themselves. Thus California distillers ship the brandy in bond 
to the special bonded warehouse nearest their customer, the 
sweet-wine maker, and then the distiller withdraws it out of 
bond without paying the tax on it and lets the sweet-wine 
maker to whom he sold it use it free of tax for fortifying 
sweet wines. The distiller, as pointed out above, may or may 
not be a sweet-wine maker, and the sweet-wine maker who 
buys this brandy under this operation is not the man who 
placed it in the warehouse. By this practice it has been pos- 
sible for distillers to traffic in free brandy at a large profit 
to such distillers, while the Government supervises the vari- 
ous operations of producing the brandy at the distillery and 
taking care of it at different warehouses at a great expense, 
for which it receives no returns. The Government no doubt 
has a record of such transactions, and we contend that there 
is a tax due the Government from such distillers of $1.10 per 
proof gallon on every gallon that has been sold and used as 
above indicated, and that these back taxes amount to several 
millions of dollars. This traffic in free brandy not only works 
a further injustice against the eastern wine makers who have 
to buy tax-paid spirits, and can not legally use such free 
brandy for fortifying sweet wines, but also works an injustice 
against the eastern distillers of tax-paid spirits, who can not 
sell their tax-paid spirits in competition with free spirits. 

Surely it was never intended that the Government should 
stand the great expense of supervising the production of such 
brandy in distilleries and then keeping track of it in the ware- 
houses where first stored, and again keeping track of it in the 
warehouses to which it is subsequently transferred in further- 
ance of a sale to the wine maker who buys it without any com- 
pensation whatever to the Government. 

THE LAW DISCRIMINATES AGAINST INDUSTRIES Wien MAKE NECESSARIUS 
FOR EVERY HOME. 

The sweet-wine makers of California alone have the privilege 
of using (undenatured) alcohol free of tax. It may be used 
free only in the production of sweet wine, and it is necessary to 
use alcohol for that purpose. 

But it is absolutely necessary also to use alcohol in the 
manufacture of flavoring extracts. Lemon extract. contains 
85 per cent of alcohol, which is almost twice as much alcohol 
as is contained in whisky, as bottled-in-bond whisky contains 
only 50 per cent alcohol. Vanilla extracts also contains from 
80 to 60 per cent of alcohol. This is also true of many other 
flavoring extracts. These are common household articles. 
These flavoring extracts can not be made without the use of 
alcohol. Any extract made from an oil (such as lemon oil) - 
must contain alcohol to dissolve the oil. This is commonly 
called “cutting” the oil. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that oil and water will not mix. A flavoring extract that is 
made from a resinous substance, such as vanilla beans, which 
contain resins, must contain alcohol to dissolve or “cut” the 
resins, It is also a matter of common knowledge that resins 
will not dissolve in water. The fact that wiese common house- 
hold articles contain alcohol in greater quantities. than does 
whisky is not, however, generally understood. Yet it is a fact 
that they do, and of necessity must contain alcohol. Practi- 
cally all soda-water flavors, such as vanilla, lemon, orange, rose, 
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and practically all flavors also contain alcohol, and must con- 
tain alcohol for the reasons above stated. On all this alcohol 
a tax of $1.10 a proof gallon is paid into the Treasury of the 
United States, and this revenue is paid by the consumer. 
Every housewife helps to pay it. Every farmer helps to pay it, 
Every laborer helps to pay it. Every schoolboy and every 
schoolgirl who tenders a penny or a nickel for a glass of soda 
water or a dish of lemon or vanilla ice cream or a piece of 
candy helps to pay it. Because all these things are flavored with 
extracts containing alcohol. But the gentleman or lady of leisure 
who drink their after-dinner California sherry, tokay, or mus- 
catel do not help to pay it—the alcohol that is used to produce 
the drink that contributes to their pleasure is given to the 
wine maker free of tax. Manufacturers of flavoring extracts 
ean not use free brandy or free alcohol. 


THE MEANING OF THE WORD “ PROOF.” 


The word “ proof” is a word that is peculiar to the internal- 
revenue law and to the distilling industry. What it means is 
to denote the amount of alcohol that may be present in a 
liquid. Pure alcohol, 100 per cent pure, is designated as “200 
proof.” This is the highest proof possible. The moment any 
water is added to pure alcohol it lowers the proof. Thus, if 
50 per cent water is added to pure alcohol, the mixture is 
designated as “100 proof,” which means that it contains 50 
per cent water and 50 per cent alcohol. Whisky is ordinarily 
100 proof—that is, it contains 50 per cent water and 50 per 
cent alcohol. If we say a liquid is “50 proof,” we mean it 
contains 25 per cent alcohol and 75 per cent water or other 
liquid. California wines containing 22 per cent alcohol are 44 
proof. The words “taxable gallon” mean the same as “ proof 
gallon.” The internal-revenue tax of $1.10 a gallon on alcohol is 
on proof gallons. 

EFFORTS TO HAVE FREE-BRANDY LAW REPEALED IN 1913. 


When the tariff act of 1913 was pending before Congress, 
Senator POMERENE, of Ohio, submitted to the Senate Finance 
Committee an amendment to the bill as it came from the House, 
which amendment sought to repeal the free-brandy law. This 
repeal would have raised a revenue of approximately $7,000,000 
annually, and, we understand, this $7,000,000 was figured in the 
estimates of the Senate. But no sooner had the amendment been 
submitted to the Finance Committee than the Californians suc- 
ceeded in haying the wording of the amendment changed in such 
a way that, while it would repeal the free-brandy law and cause 
them to pay a full tax on all spirits used, the same as eastern 
wine makers have been doing, still it would put an additional 
tax of about 25 cents a gallon on all eastern wines, which tax 
they would not have to pay in California. This was accom- 
plished by getting into the matter the question of standards for 
wines and thus involving the pure-food issue. The Californians 
succeeded in getting the repealing clause so worded that it 
would destroy the entire eastern wine-making industry. This 
dragging in the question of standards for wines involved a con- 
sideration and careful study of the entire art of making wine. 
The Senate Finance Committee started out by giving a hearing 
of an hour to both sides—30 minutes to each—but at once saw 
that the subject was so complicated, from the standpoint of 
standards, that they could get head nor tail of it in such a short 
space of time. They then gave further hearings, amounting in 
nll to about three days, and some of the members at the end of 
that time stated that they were more bewildered on the subject 
of wine making than they were before the hearings were had, 
and that they did not feel like legislating on such an important 
subject without a better understanding of what they were 
doing, especially when two great sections of the country were 
making contentions diametrically opposed to each other. It 
addition the Department of Agriculture sent a letter to the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee stating in effect that it was a very inop- 
portune time to legislate on the subject of wines, as it might 
interfere with work that department was doing. The Secretary 
of Agriculture, however, finally admitted that the question of 
whether the Californians paid $1.10 a proof gallon for the 
brandy they used in wines or got the brandy free would not 
haye any bearing on the subject of proper standards for wines. 
Nevertheless by that time the question of standards for wines 
had hopelessly befogged the real issue. The amendment passed 
the Senate in such form as to give the eastern wine makers some 
little recognition and relief, but the whole amendment, including 
the repeal of the free-brandy law, and which would have raised 
$7,000,000 for the Government from brandy, was thrown out by 
the conference committee, and this amount was either never 
made up or proportioned by tax on other products so as to 
make it up. This action of the conference committee had been 
predicted in positive terms by certain of the Californians sey- 


eral weeks before the conference committee even convened, and 

on the strength of this prediction they refused to even consider 

the question of compromise on the question of the repeal of the 

free-brandy special privileges. 

THE AFTER EFFECT OF OUR EFFORT TO MAVE FREE-BRANDY LAW REPEALED 
IN 1913. 

During the time the said amendment was under considera- 
tion every recommendation that came from the Internal Revenue 
Department or Treasury Department on the subject of the 
amendment was unfavorable to the cause of the eastern wine 
makers and decidedly in favor of the California wine makers, 
notwithstanding the enormous loss of revenue to the Government 
that has been pointed out in the foregoing pages of this pamphlet, 
and which was repeatedly brought to the attention of the 
said Treasury Department. Since that time the Internal Rev- 
enue Department has been particularly antagonistic to the east- 
ern wine makers, and has published a special Treasury decision 
prohibiting the manufacture of pomace wine, which is a 
product that has been made in the East ever since wine has been 
made in America, and which is a cheap and wholesome beverage, 
consumed by laboring classes, who could not afford to buy a 
more expensive wine. 

Immediately after Congress adjourned in October, 1913, the 
United States Department of Agriculture also took up the sub- 
ject of the manufacture and labeling of wines and repealed a 
decision that had been adopted by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor under the former administration relating to 
the manufacture of eastern wines, which decision had been 
promulgated after a full hearing and consideration of the sub- 
ject. The decision was known as food-inspection decision No. 
120 of the United States Department of Agriculture. That de- 
cision permitted eastern wine makers to correct natural de- 
ficiencies in grapes grown east of the Rocky Mountains by 
means of the addition of a solution of sugar and water, the 
same as permitted under the wine laws of Germany, where wines 
similar to our eastern wines are produced. The decision of the 
Department of Agriculture issued in 1914, known as food in- 
spection decision No. 156, and printed in the foregoing part 
of this pamphlet, not only takes away from the eastern wine 
makers the right to manufacture wine in the manner in which 
it has been made in the East ever since wine has been made in 
America, but it is positively favorable to California, and ex- 
pressly provides that it shall not apply to wine made under 
the so-called free-brandy law. It positively prohibits eastern 
wine makers from using any water, while expressly providing 
that it shall not apply to wine made under the free-brandy law, 
which, as we have pointed out, permits the addition of 10 per 
cent water and 24 per cent other ingredients to California 
wines, making a total of 34 per cent added to those wines, and 
still permitting them to be classed as pure wines. This food- 
inspection decision No. 156 of the Department of Agriculture 
is still in full force and effect. The eastern wine making season 
is now at hand, and the eastern wine makers are confronted 
with the proposition of either ignoring that decision and taking 
their chances in the courts of the land to secure justice for 
their industry or produce wines under that decision that they 
and all other practical wine makers know full well will be un- 
merchantable, unwholesome, and of inferior quality when pro- 
duced. This is the reward that the eastern wine makers have 
received for their attempt in 1913 to have the free-brandy law 
repealed and raise $7,000,000 annually in revenue and to secure 
equality under the laws of the land. 

THIS iS ONE EASTERN WINE THAT IS BEING DISCRIMINATED AGAINST. 

[Song for Catawba wine, by Henry W. Longfellow.] 


This song of mine 
Is the song of the vine, 

To be surg by the glowing embers 
Of wayside inns, R 
Wh-n the rain begins 

To darken the drear Novembers, 


It is not a song 
Of the Scuppernong, 
From warm Carolinian valleys, 
Nor the Isabel 
And the Muscatel 
That bask in our garden alleys. 


Nor the red mustang, 
Whose clusters han 
O'er the waves of the Colorado, 
And the fiery flood 
Of whose purple blood 
Has a dash of Spanish bravado. 
For the richest and best 
Is the wine of the West, 
That grows by the Beautiful River [the Ohio River] ; 
Whose swect perfume 
Fills all the room 
With a benison on the giver. 
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And as hollow trees 
Are the haunts of bees, 
Forero oing and coming; 
is crystal hive 
r all alive 


With a swarming and buzzing and humming. 


y, 
Or = 3 soft and creamy; 
t Catawba wine 
asa taste divine, 
Morey ‘dulcet, delicious and dreamy. 
3 re grows no vine 
y the haunted Rhine, 
By Taube or Guadalquiver, 
Nor on island or cape, 
That bears such a a 
As grows by the Beauti iver. 
Drugged is their juice 
Wh 3 ver th eeling Atlanti 
en o'er ther C, 
Jo rück our brains 
With the fever pains 
That have driven the Old World frantic. 
To the sewers and sinks 
With all such drinks, 
And after them tumble the mixer; 
For a poison mal 


Bor; 
Or it best Dut Gere Arr. 


While pure as a spring 
8 the wine I sing, 
And to praise it, one needs but name it} 
For Catawba wine 
Has need of no 2 
No tavern bush to p it. - 


a this song of the vine, 


Thi greeting 
The winds and ¢ e Sirds shall deliver 
o the queen of the West 


-In garlands: dressed, 
On the banks of the Beautiful River. 


The foregoing poem by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow is said to have 
3 ToO napon CIN Can AE ka ee ly or eee 
«pioneer Ohio er and wine maker, who first plan s repas 
along the bl Apg e ‘Ohio River, and furnished the —— 3 
settlers in the valiosa of the Ohto and Missouri Rivers.] 


References: Hearings before and briefs filed with the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Finance, United States Senate, Sixty- 
third Congress, first session, on paragraph 2544, Pure sweet 
wines, etc., H. R. 3321, an act to reduce tariff duties and to pro- 
vide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes. (See 
printed report.) 

Speech of Hon. Arter Pomerrens, of Ohio, in the United States 
Senate, September 18, 1913. (See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

Speech of Hon. ATLEE POMERENE; of Ohio, in the United States 
Senate, October 2, 1913. (See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 
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Stato of California, 1862,] 

Page 262, he quotes an authority: 

„We U find that wine consumers estimate as good wines only 
those whose contents of acids do not exceed 6 parts in 1.000. 
He shows a table by Dr. Hlubeck on vintages of 1841, showing 
that wines of too high acid brought the lowest market prices: 


S Berrer 
8888888 


Sau 33 
Marburger Koschacker 


“Tt illustrates that even though the alcohol was higher in 
some, they brought a lower price, owing to their higher acids.” 

Haraszthy further states: 

“That all wines, in order to be estimated as good and pala- 
table, must contain at least 43 pro mille of free acids (counted 
as vinegar acid) and not more than 6}. 

“That all containing more than six-thousandths of free acids 
must be considered as having not enough water in proportion to 
its acids. 

“That experience has taught us, for more than 10 years, in all 
the different German grape districts; that a proportionable 


addition of water and sugar forms the means to produce, even 
from the most sour must, as drinkable and as good a wine as 
is otherwise produced in good medium seasons.” 


‘fermentation of the must and — 5 
roduced. 


On page 269, A. Haraszthy quotes Dr. L. Gall, as follows: 

The price of wines is, in general, more regulated by a 
medium degree of acids of no more than 6 and not less than 4 
pro milles, than by a higher degree of alcohol than 8 per cent.“ 

On page 260, Progress of Wine Fabrication since 1850: 

In France we see a lady, Mrs. Cora Millet, a landed pro- 
Prietress, taking the lead in adapting a rational manner to in- 
crease the quantity of the wine by more than 5 per cent, without 

the quality; soon others convinced by the good results 
followed in the wake. In the year 1856 a district elass was 
founded at the Royal College at Dijou, the capital city of the 
rich ‘Burgundy district, for the instruction of students in ‘the 
application of chemistry to the culture of the grape. 

In this the different: newly invented methods of making and 
increasing the wine are clearly discussed and taught inasmuch 
as they are based upon proportionate additions of sugar and 
water. A similar class was founded at Rheims, the capital of 


the Champagne district.” 


On page 282 A, Haraszthy states: 

“The eminent ‘technician, Mr. Dubrunfant, . ere er for 
the first time, in the year 1854, in France, his opinion’ based 
upon -many ‘trials: 

“*That an addition of sugar-water to the must, ‘regulated 
according to the quantity of its acids, will be the unfailing 
means to produce from every vintage, no matter what locality, 
always wines of like quality as those of the best seasons, and 
to quintuple their quantity if 

“The proposition of Dubrunfant was carried out in the larg- 
est measure the year following by a Mr. Abel Petiot de Chanirey, 
a large vineyard proprietor in Burgundy, and an essay on the 
manner employed and its results was handed by him to the 
‘Imperial ‘Society of eee 


[From The Literary. Digest.] 
ANOTHER FOOD. SUBSTANCE IN WINE? 


Those who affirm and those who deny that alcohol has true 
food value agree that certain nutritive substances may be found 
in alcoholic drinks, That glycerin and cream of tartar, which 
are found in wines, are foods no one would deny, though prob- 
ably no one ever drank wine solely for the purpose of profiting by 
their nutritive properties. To these, however, has now been 
added a food of great value, namely, a lecithin, one of a class of 
substances recently found to be especially promotive of rapid 
growth. We quote the following from a note contributed to La 
Nature, Paris, August 6, by Dr. E. Varenne, formerly preparator 
in therapeuties to the Paris Faculty of Medicine. Says Dr. 
Varenne : A 

s valuable vital was di in 
5 5 it in la eee ze ere k — yey * 
knows, a food of the * order, saa Gobley, the ye me: chemist 
fessor at the school of pharmacy (who discovered lecithin in 1846), Sian 
published numerous interesting De yepers about it. 
ble as animal 


lecithins, for lecithins 
The lecithin that seems to be aa is 


Teka. OD hosphoric ‘acid. A white 
per cent; and another 
7 wine 0.054 per cent. 
from their researches Messrs, Weirich and Orthieb have con- 

cluded. "that the 9 —— tas! found came from organic combi- 
nations formed in the grape stones and dissolved in the wine during the 
nally to the quantity of alcohol 


p 
We must ‘then pales the ‘fact ‘that lecithin exists in 75 a recan; 
tities in natural wines, more as these are rie ber ae E 
on — 


distinction sein remark that 
cially ened by the addition of alcohol after 
tation do not contain it. Again. as 1 cette Rh meet about 50°— 


be 


chemically but by 900 and honest methods. Such wines may easily 
found odest * 


And still another point must be noted. 
tion made for The Literary Digest.) 


(Page 368.) 
As early as the period of the first settlement in America it ap- 
pears that the there existing wild grapevine attracted the atten- 
tion of the colonists, and it is asserted, that in the year of 1564 
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they already made wines out of grapes grown in Florida. The The latest vineyards cultivated are those of the Mormons, in 


earliest attempt to plant vineyards was made in Virginia, in 
1620, and after 10 years the vineyards were so promising, that 
they had French vineyardists come, who through unsuitable 
treatment are said to have caused the grapevines to perish. 

In 1647 we again find wine production in Virginia, and in 
1651 prizes were issued to encourage the wine growers. 

In the year of 1648 grapevines were raised In the State of 
Delaware, then called Uvedale, which grapevines were supported 
by mulberry trees and sassafras trees. Four varieties were cul- 
tivated: Toulous Muscat, Sweet Scented, Great Fox, and Thick 
Grape; all varieties imported from Europe. The first two pro- 
duced a strong, red sherry, the third a light claret, and the 
fourth a golden colored wine. In 1633 William Penn tried to 

lant vineyards near Philadelphia, however, without success. 

m that time on the viticulture in Pennsylvania was entirely 
in the hands of the Germans. 

In 1796 French colonists made wine in Illinois from wild 
grapes; at the same time Frederick Rapp and others planted a 
vineyard of 10 acres near Pittsburgh, Pa. 

In 1790 a Swiss colony also formed to pursue viticulture. 
Their first experiment by planting foreign vines was an utter 
failure; then they tried it with native vines and better results 
followed; yet after 40 years no trace of the vineyards was to 
be found as the colony scattered. 

Viticulture on a large scale first began at the time when the 
Germans settled in the Ohio and Missouri Valleys. 

They experimented with vines from foreign countries. How- 
ever, they gained better results with the Catawba grapevine, 
which originated in the State of Virginia. 

This variety, which is subject to mildew and rot, in many 
localities is replaced by other varieties of native vines, regarding 
whose larger productiveness and endurance they were convinced. 
In the vicinity of Cincinnati there are now 3,000 acres of vine- 
yards along the Ohio River, and these were planted within a 
period of 80 years. These vineyards produce annually about 
4,000,000 gallons—t. e., 250,000 buckets of wine. 

Still later the wine growing began in the Missouri Valley. At 
Hermann, a German locality, the first vineyard was planted in 
the year 1845. The first vines were the Catawba grapevines, 
which flourished particularly well in this valley. Now, Norton's 
Virginia Seedling is cultivated there, from which a red wine is 
made, which boldly can match itself with every fine red wine of 
the old world, and which has a similarity to Burgundy and port 
wine. 

A third native variety of wines which is extensively cultivated 
is the Concord. Besides the grapes mentioned, one now also 
finds the Herbemont, Delaware, Hartford-prolific, the Maxa- 
tawney, all cultivated from the native wild grapes, by cross 
breeding and refining. 

Toward the north, for Minnesota, the Clinton is splendidly 
adapted. 

There are now already 50 American varieties of grapevines, 
which are preferably adapted for the Middle West. The first 
three varieties named comprise the largest in number. The wine 
in those localities is still called Catawba wine. 

At Hermann, Mo., there are 1,000 acres of vineyards, which 
in the year 1865 left an income of $200,000; this year was a 
particularly bad year. 

Furthermore, wine growing is done on a large scale at Boon- 
ville, in Cooper County ; at Augusta, in St. Charles County, Mo.; 

t Hannibal, Mo., on the Mississippi River; and at St. Joseph, 
bh the Missouri River. : 

In the State of Illinois we find vineyards at Alton, Belleville, 
Mascoutah, Warsaw, Nauvoo, and Makanda. 

In the State of Iowa wine growing has just begun at Burling- 
ton and Davenport. 

In the State of Kansas wine growing is going on since two 
years. 

With the large German immigration the wine culture there 
will in a few years increase cnormously. 

The gallizing of wines is done extensively, especially in un- 
favorable years; the gallizing proves good in America, just as 
in Europe. 

In the Union there, furthermore, is wine growing in the vicinity 
of New Orteans, in Massachusetts, in Texas, in Virginia, and in 
Florida. 

In California viticulture has taken on large dimensions. It 
started there in the year 1852, and California now furnishes the 
Union with 600,000 buckets of good wines, of a character remind- 
ing one of Sherry, Maderia, Tokay, and port wines. 

After they finally stopped experimenting with the acclimating 
of Europe grapevines and took to the native wild-growing varie- 
ties, and cultivated and improved them, then the wine growing 
in the Union had a great future before it. 


Utah, said to bear excellent grapes, which, however, are used 
for the table only. Brigham Young does not want to hear any- 
thing about wine—no wine, but, on the other hand, many wives. 

In America the early as well as later attempts of the French- 
men, Englishmen, Spaniards, and Portuguese to cultivate grape- 
vines were failures; only the Germans were victorious. They 
threw overboard the prejudiced idea that American soil is not 
adapted to grape culture, and they scouted around for varieties 
which would thrive and after they found same, then viticulture 
made fast and vigorous headway. 


GALLIZING. 
(Page 60.) 


In the last edition of my works I dwelt upon the method of 
Improving the must, which, as named after the discoverer, Dr. 
Gall, is called gallizing. This method has since then completely 
opened its way into general use. All wine, Moselle and Neckar 
wines—in fact, all German wines shipped to America—are gall- 
ized, and exactly this circumstance has created a very important 
market in America for these wines. 

These gallized wines offer important advantages: 

First. Always are uniform wines, even in poor seasons. 

Second. Stand transporting without undergoing changes. 

Third. Never get cloudy, don't form mold (myeoderm), and 
only careless cellar treatment can cause them to turn into vine- 


gar. 

Fourth, After the first year they hardly require any cellar 
treatment. 

Fifth. They are stronger without any alcohol being added, 
and this strength makes same adapted for far-off markets. 

Sixth. The wines became cheaper, because considerable more 
than was the case formerly was called for by the trade. 

The erecting of numerous grape-sugar factories (dextrose 
factories) in the Confederated German States, in Austria, in 
France, proves the extent to which gallizing of wines has made 
headway. Only for this purpose and no other is grape sugar 
(dextrose) used. 

The many screechers who condemn gallizing have become 
mute; those who protested the most now gallize their wines, 
No person now can do without it. The practice has created a 
revolution in wine making and it is one of the greatest prog- 
resses to be recognized in the making of wines. 

It has this advantage, that it is exceedingly simple, and that 
the smallest producer can avail himself of the method, because 
it does not require the buying of new cellar apparatus. 

After this short introduction, I now take up the practical 
procedure, In order to make good wine out of must, it must 
contain 24 per cent of sugar and not over 61 per cent acids. 
Accordingly, 100 pounds of such must would consist of sugar, 
10X24 per cent=240 pounds; free acids, 1X64 per cent=6.5 
pounds; water (inclusive of other wine-producing ingredients), 
753.5 pounds. Total, 1,000 pounds. 

This compilation forms the so-called normal must for good 
wine and serves as the foundation for all calculations. 

The must containing less sugar and more acids (and such is 
always the case in medium and in poor years) is, therefore, fit 
to be improved in order to be equal to normal must of good 
years with regard to sugar and acids. 

If a mild summer has formed a deficiency of grape sugar in 
the grapes, but, on the other hand, an excess of acids, then it 
is the human aid which restores the deficient grape sugar and 
diminishes the excessive acids. This is done through the prin- 
ciple of improving the must. On the part of the producer it 
requires a little more knowledge, more labor, and a further 
expense for grape sugar (dextrose). In return the producer in 
poor years secures a good wine, and, besides, more wine than he 
presses from the grapes. (Translated by O. G. Stark, St. 
Louis.) 


THE SUGAR. 


The natural varieties of sugar we divide into grape sugar and 
cane sugar. The sugar mingled with acids in fruit juices is 
grape sugar; the sugar dissolved in neutral fluid is cane sugar. 

The former prevails in all ripe fruits, sometimes as grape 
sugar alone, sometimes mixed with cane sugar. The second is 
found in sugar cane, in the palm, and so forth. 

Ripe grapes invariably contain only grape sugar, yet before 
the ripening of the grape the grape sugar is mixed with cane 
sugar. 

The cane sugar crystallizes very easily and in large crystals; 
the grape sugar, however, crystallizes only incomplete. 

Cane sugar, through the actions of acids, is transformed into 
grape sugar. 
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Cane sugar is composed of the following elements: 


:::: ...... ĩͤ . Pa Se 171 
That means in 171 grains sugar there are contained 72 grains 
carbon and the elements of 99 grains water, since hydrogen and 
oxygen are found in sugar in the same proportions as in water. 
Grape sugar, in comparison, is composed as follows: 


... .. — 96 


r a pores el mba ns ae elects seein re peng come 180 


That illustrates: To the same amount of carbon, 72 grains, 
there are contained in the grape sugar the elements of 108 
grains water; therefore a little more than in cane sugar. 

The grape sugar to be had in commerce is prepared from 
potato starch (and from corn starch). 

When sulphuric acid takes effect on potato starch, then this 
is first converted into dextrin; the dextrin is then further con- 
verted into grape sugar. 

The composition of grape sugar derived from potato starch is 
precisely the same as that of the grape sugar contained in grape 
juice. 

All sugars, however, when dissolved and mixed with lees— 
yeast—will undergo a wine-spirituous fermentation. 

This is very important. It follows that when you add to a 
must which is poor in sugar contents, either cane sugar or sugar 
prepared from potato starch, these will ferment exactly as 
though there were in the must only grape sugar contained in 
the grape. 

Page 106: In Rhine wines the sugar represents six-sevenths 
of the extracts. 

In the residue, therefore, there are six parts sugar and only 
one part of all salts and nonvolatile substances together. 

In the red Bordeaux wines we find only very little sugar. 

In Muscat Rivesaltes, however, there is 244 per cent extract 
against 22 per cent sugar. Much sugar is also contained in 
Muscat Lunel. True enough, the must in this wine is con- 
densed, and in Cette, France, a large amount of rock candy is 
added besides. 

Rich in natural sugar are Ruster, Meneser, and Tokayer. 

The red wines contain only one-half per cent sugar; without 
that same would not taste agreeable and the astringent taste of 
the tannic acid would be too domineering. 

Among the sweet wines some contain one-fourth of their 
weight in sugar. 

UTILIZING THE PRESENT POMACE. 

The richest utilizing of pomace is gained through the Petiot 
method. Where, however, wines are treated according to ordi- 
nary methods, the pomace taken out of the press is mixed with 
water and grape sugar added, and subjected to another fer- 
mentation. A medium-grade wine is derived, which is given to 
laborers, Often same is distilled to produce brandy. The thus 
obtained pomace brandy is not exactly as palatable, but is more 
intoxicating than cognac, which is obtained through the distilla- 
tion of the wine. (Translated by O. G. Stark, St. Louis, Mo.) 


THE CONSERVING OF WINE AND MUST AND THE ADMINISTERING OF SALI- 
CYLIC ACID IN THE CELLAR TREATMENT—CRITIC’S PERUSAL OF THE 
WAYS AND MEANS EMPLOYED UP TO NOW IN THE CONSERVING OF WINE 
AND MUST FOR WINE PRODUCERS AND WINE DEALERS. 


[By Antonio dal Piaz, author of Utilizing Wine Residues, of Wine 
Making and Cellar Treatment, etc. Published 775 A. Hartleben’s Ver- 
lag, 21 Vienna, Pest, and Leipzig, 1878. Written by Antonio dal 
Piaz in April, 1878, at Kloster, Neuburg (Cloister Newburgh), Aus- 
tria. Translated from German by O. G. Stark, St. Louis, Mo.] 


(Pages 20 and 21.) 


Alcohol or wine spirits as a conservative in wine deserves the 
fullest consideration because the clean spirits of alcohol is added 
to the wine for the purpose of keeping it in sound condition. 
Then no foreign or deleterious substances get into wine, and 
there is only a moderate increase in the volume of wine. Alco- 
hol in the pure concentrated condition, as well as diluted within 
certain bounds, is a substance which suppresses the vegetable 
life and can be administered in all directions as a ferment germ 
destroyer and conservative. 

The natural alcoholic conditions of wines always act conserv- 
ingly, and the stronger the wines are the better they will be 
in regard to keeping. This has been recognized in early times, 
and it was therefore sought to increase the keeping qualities of 
wines through corresponding alcoholic additions. Apparently in 
such countries where, through favorable conditions, large wine 
exports were built up the necessity at the same time arose to 
make wines fit for transport; that is, to put same in such con- 


dition that same in transport, even when exposed to unfavor- 
able circumstances, would not take on a change nor undergo a 
second fermentation. It was therefore the addition of alcohol, 
or the so-called alcoholizing, especially customary in Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, and France, where all wines intended for export 
receive a stipulated addition of alcohol, which is not only gov- 
erned to suit the country to which the wine goes, but their pre- 
vailing taste, and also is governed with special regard for the 
quality of the wine itself. In France even the addition of alco- 
hol to the wine is legally regulated and permits of wines des- 
tined for export an addition of wine spirits up to 5 per cent. 
(Page 22.) 

Ordinarily wines with low alcoholic strength are always more 
subject to the various sicknesses and have keeping qualities 
only to a smaller extent. With the increase of alcoholic con- 
tents the keeping qualities of the wine also increases. Wines 
having an alcoholic strength of 12 per cent by volume and 
over will not form moldy scum (mycoderm), and also have 
good keeping qualities. Wines, however, with alcoholic strength 
of 14 to 15 per cent by volume are secure any after- 
fermentation or cloudiness, even though there will be some un- 
fermented sugar contained therein and it be exposed to a high 
temperature; likewise it is impossible for such wine to become 
sick, owing to the influence of ferment germs (yeast cells), 
because in the fluid containing about 12 to 15 per cent alcohol 
the development of germ propagation can not take place, If, 
therefore, enough alcohol is added to the wine so as to raise the 
alcoholic strength thereof up to 12 to 15 per cent by volume 
such wine will no longer become sick, even if it is stored or 
transported under the most unfavorable conditions. In the case 
of must of high saccharine percentage, when same contains more 
than 30 per cent sugar, the fermentation will produce about 15 
per cent of alcohol, and a further fermentation will then be 
interrupted even if a larger quantity of unfermented sugar is 
still on hand in the wine, because the fermenting germs or yeast 
cells are killed under such alcoholic strength, and thereby the 
further fermenting is made impossible. With a corresponding 
addition of alcohol therefore wines of low alcoholic strength 
can be made of good keeping qualities and be protected against 
becoming sick, which same otherwise are easily subjected to. If 
the corresponding quantity of alcohol is added to such light 
wines this will enable same to be transported to great distances. 
The increase of the alcoholic strength can be accomplished in 
such manner that either the necessary alcohol is added imme- 
diately and directly to the wine, or else the alcoholic conditions 
of wines can be increased at a time when the wine is produced 
by adding to the must before fermentation double as many per 
cents of sugar as the desired increase of alcoholic strength, 
just as is the case in the method of wine improvement known as 
chaptalising. The high alcoholic strength not only makes the 
wine of better keeping qualities, but through the addition of 
alcohol, sicknesses of wines can be suppressed at the time the 
sickness is developed. Mold germs which form on the surface 
of the wine can be removed and destroyed entirely if one care- 
fully pours and distributes rectified alcohol over the surface of 
the wine. The (specific) lighter alcohol will spread over the 
surface and completely | destroy the developing mold germs 
(Mycoderma vini). * 

When fortifying with Seton it is advisable to pay strict 
attention that only clean alcohol fully free of fusel oil is used. 


TABLE FoR CALCULATIONS FOR PERFECTING MUST on WINE ACCORDING TO 
Dr. GALL’s SYSTEM OR MANUAL For Every WINE PRODUCER, 


[By Henri Schlippe.] 


Following many requests made of no fh sive. with this third edition 
a compact but fully sufficient illustration and interpretation of the 
entire Gall system to whenever necessary improve or perfect Rhine 
wines and similar wines. 


ELUCIDATION AND UTILITY OF THE GALL SYSTEM, 

Dr. Gall’s real fundamental system to improve and perfect 
inferior must or wine, which system continues more and more 
to improve itself practical, substantiated, and world-wide known, 
rests solely and alone on the rule how to scientifically establish 
the quantity of acid and of sugar or alcohol present in the must 
or wine; then, to see if one or the other, compared with good 
wine as nature furnishes, does not show an excess or deficiency, 
and finally how to regulate the excessive acid and deficient 
sugar by the addition of water and sugar so that the total acid 
and sugar contents are brought into such proportions with each 
other and the remaining characteristics of the wine as we ex- 
pect same from nature, if same shall be agreeable to our taste 
and to our well-being or, better, our health. 

Water and sugar, or alcohol created from sugar through fer- 
mentation and closely united with the wine, are both substances 
which are contained in every must or wine in more or less quan- 
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tities. Sugar and water are, therefore, no foreign substances 
which are added, but only augmentations based on art and sci- 
ence, and as well known are two principal ingredients of wines; 
therefore, additions entirely fitting nature, and the Gall process 
is, therefore, entirely in conformity with nature a truly perfect- 
ing, against which in the interest of agricultural economy on the 
whole as well as the single producer and consumer, no objection 
ean in a sensible way be offered, but on the contrary deserves 
protection and support, inasmuch as the process transforms a 
more or less inferior unsalable and unhealthful nature’s product 
into a merchantable article sought and well paid for every- 
where even in foreign countries, and therefore circulates money 
and brings welfare in general and to the individual, and what 
really ts the main point renders a fine tasting, full-bodied, and 
strong drink, which not only refreshes and invigorates our body 
but also beneficially enlivens and cheers our mind and disposi- 


tion. „ >è 
(Page 13.) 

When adding water, use clear well water. When distilled 
water is available, I recommend it, because well water contains 
other su However, I do not believe that the difference 
is sufficient as to make it worth the trouble to secure distilled 
water under difficulties and at an expense. 

When adding sugar, use either loaf sugar, rock candy, or grape 
sugar (dextrose). As to which sort is most serviceable, opinions 
are not quite well established. Some claim to know that cane 
or beet sugar produces more alcohol, against which others claim 
grape sugar gives the wine a peculiar mellowness, only it must 
not be yellow, but almost white, at least hard, about like wax; 
better, however, entirely dry and minus the bitter taste. From 
my own observations I can, neverthless, assure that with grape 
sugar (dextrose) the wine is fermented through and completed 
sooner; but one may use only good quality, without undesirable 
taste, otherwise the wine easily also will have an undesirable 
aftertaste, 

£ must here eall attention that in all directions and calcula- 
tions as to the additions of sugar, cane or beet sugar—that 
is, loaf sugar or dry, clear rock candy—and that when using 
grape sugar (dextrose), when it is not dry, more must be 
used than the general calculation indicates, For instance 
No. 1: If not entirely dry, then use 10 parts more; i. e., in- 
stead of, for instance, 60 pounds cane or beet sugar, use 66 
pounds grape sugar. No. 2: When using solid grape sugar, like 
wax, then one-seventh times as much; i. e., instead of 60 pounds 
use 69 pounds, which, according to Balling, will equalize the 
differences. 

Balling quotes the saceharine strength of dry (anhydrous) 
grape sugar (dextrose) at 89 to 90 per cent, and the solid grape 
sugar, like wax, at 80 to 84 per cent. 

(Concluding remarks, page 15.) 

Here I must remark that gallized wines, after the chief fer- 
mentation, often have a disagreeable, insipid, or bitter taste. 
This, however, must not cause us to become uneasy, as that 
will pass away and delights us usually with a so much more 
surprising result, 

Many persons now probably ask, Would it not be, in many re- 
spects, easier and more simple, instead of sugar, to immediately 
add the finished alcohol? 

I reply thereto that such a procedure is always promptly recog- 
nized by its odor and taste as an obnoxious bothing and is con- 
trary to nature, because it is something entirely different to mix 
the finished alcohol with the wine than it is to let the sugar, by 
way of fermenting the wine, turn into alcohol, peculiarly de- 
velop, and then in the closest manner chemically combine with 
the wine, to which faet I promptly pointed in the very beginning 
of my editions. 

The supposition that aleohol may be used instead of sugar is 
therefore entirely erroneous, without taking into account that 
sugar will, besides, always impart aromatic and antheric par- 
ticles. (Translated by O. G. Stark, St. Louis, Mo.) 


THB WIXE CULTURE—A GUIDE TO THE PLANTING AND TREATMENT OF THE 
GRAPEVINE AND THE WINE IN THE MIDDLE STATES OF NORTH AMERICA. 


Becker, member Viticultural Evansville, 
3 pe gs tor many phen member ae Baten (Germany) 
Apical Roclety, Evansville, Ind., 800. 
(Page 101.) 

The peculiarity, however, must not be overlooked, that from 
freshly crushed grapes it is not as easy to press out the juice 
as from such erushed grapes which were allowed to remain 
some time in the fermenting vats. 

In Europe, therefore, the crushed grapes often are permitted 
to remain in the fermenting vats from two to three weeks and 
ferment, the wine underneath separating fairly clear, and the 
pomace floating on top. The wine is then drawn off into 
casks, * * 


The sooner the crushed grapes are crushed, the more so will 
the color of the wine be pale. If, however, red wine is wanted 
the crushed grapes must be allowed to ferment several days, 
so that the color in the grape skins will dissolve, because only 
in the skins is located the color. 

In the regions of France whieh produce red wines the pomace 
is repeatedly stamped down, so as to have the coler dissolve 
faster and the wine be more colored. 

The pressed-out pomace can be packed into vats and casks 
and used for distillation and will produce a good brandy. The 
packing away of the pressed pomace, however, must be done at 
once into air-tight containers, otherwise the developing alcohol 
(spirits) will evaporate and the pomace get moldy after the 
pomace has gone through the distilling process, same will 
prove to be a valuable fertilizer for vineyards, which contains 
especially much potash and Is very beneficial for the grapevine. 
(Translated by O. G. Stark, St. Louis, Mo.) 


THE TREATMENT OF AMERICAN WINES—YHER SICKNESS AND THD CURE. 
anes H. Frings, aya of Sg i sauces Sa 8 of 8 


eln Zeitung (German in Mayence: 
superintendent of Blattton y Wine Kos t. * Mo. 88 Wittens 


Book Store, St. Louis, Mo., 186 
rae 6.) 

While the sugar under its process of separating from the lees 
is transformed into alcohol and carbonic gas, other ingredients 
of the must also become changed, inasmuch as they either un- 
dergo new combinations with one another (for instance, fra- 
grant ethers are formed from alcohol and acid) or they pre- 
cipitate part of them (for instance, hydrogen potassium tar- 
trate, commonly Known as argols). The transformation takes 
place more rapidly in warm temperature than in low tempera- 
ture. 


Cold temperature interrupts the fermentation, since it makes 
impossible the propagating of the yeast cells (fermenting 
germs); the germ then sinks to the bottom and the wine be- 
comes clear without being fully developed. As soon, however, 
as it again is exposed to warmth fermentation again sets in 
and keeps up until cold temperature again interrupts the fer- 
mentation or until all the sugar or all ferment stuff is consumed. 

This refermenting sometimes repeats several years in succes- 
sion before the wine is fully developed and can be called bottle 
ripe; wherefore the German wines, which almost without ex- 
ception are stored in very cool cellars, seldom can be drawn off 
into bottles before the third year. 

Very many German wines of 1865 vintage, which showed a 
high percentage of sugar, were not even bottle ripe in 1869. 
Under such circumstances it is easily comprehensive why Ger- 
man wines are valued higher the older they get. * * * 

(Page 8.) 

A room in which during the winter the temperature can be 
kept at 15° Réaumur or 65° Fahrenheit will suffice fully to 
make the wines bottle ripe by the fourth or fifth month follow- 
ing the vintage, and it requires therefore, even during the hot- 
test summer, no other room to store the wine and keep it from 
spoiling. On the contrary, through the warmth to which they 
are subjected they will become more perfect, acquiring the 
character of older wines. 

To warrant this claim, which may appear to most as in- 
credible, probably even paradoxical, I refer to following his- 
torical facts. Already in ancient times the Greeks and Romans, 
as Plinius and Dioskorides proved, kept their wines in the up- 
permost parts of the houses and in parts exposed to the south. 
These places are called “ horreum vinarium.” 

In the seventeenth century in Bacharach, Steeg, Diebach, and 
Manubach on the Rhine wines were made from must by rapid 
fermentation and then hurriedly taken to Holland, where they 
were appreciated extraordinarily owing to their agreeable taste. 
This rapid fermentation was accomplished by heating in so- 
called “fire chambers,” and ealled the resultant wine “fired 
wine.” Since the custom was abandoned to offer a reward for 
the first cask produced in the manner for Holland, no one 
thereafter was in a hurry, and the “fire chambers” are now 
no longer to be found either in Bacharach nor in the sur- 
roundings. 

Madeira wines formerly were allowed to pass the Equator 
several times to improve them, and the Englishmen shipped 
some to East India and back for this purpose, whereupon such 
Madeira, commanding enormous prices, was called East India 
Madeira. 

In the meantime the practical Englishmen diseovered that a 
quiet rest in a warm place will improve the wine just as well 
as an trip past the Equator, and since 70 years they 


expensive 
avail themselves of large rooms heated by stoves or pipes. 
If, however, they desire to produce a very fine Madeira wine, 
which they call“ Vino de rota —menning traveled wine—then 
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they bury the. well-corked bottle of wine in deep ditches filled 
with horse manure, which manure undergoes fermentation, 
thereby developing such a warmth that the young wine kept a 
few months in the manure will acquire the character of old 
wines five or six years old. > * * 

(P. 14.) 

The riper the grape is the more sugar it contains. How- 
ever, the distance of the grapes from the ground has an in- 
fluence from one and the same grapevine. The must of the 
grapes close to the ground showed 1,089, the higher one 1,072, 
and the still higher ones 1,069 specific weight. 

Burned sugar—caramel—often is found in grapes which were 


exposed to intense and extended heat or were dried in the sun.“ 


It imparts to the wine a deep color, heavy body, and a Madeira 
taste. 

In general, the sugar contents of must from cultivated Ameri- 
can grapes is between 15 and 20 per cent. The lowest per- 
centage—15 per cent—I found in Concord, and the highest— 
20 per cent—in a Norton's Virginia Seedling, which was pressed 
froin overripe grapes, i 

One part sugar yields in fermentation one-half part alcohol. 
A sugar content of 20 per cent accordingly yields a wine of 
10 per cent alcoholic strength, while more than 25 per cent 
sugar could not all ferment. As soon as the 25 per cent of sugar 
has fermented, then the alcohol produced therefrom will stop 
any further fermentation, and the wine will remain sweet. 
Tue volume of free acids, just like the sugar, depends upon 
the degree of ripeness of the grape. With increasing ripening 
the malic acid diminishes and the tartaric acid increases. 

. Inasmuch, however, as tartaric acids in the same proportion, 
bound by potash, is turned into hydrogen potassium tartrate 
‘(argols) the effect on the whole of the increasing ripening is 
that the free acids diminish. The acids are to be found not only 
in the expressed juice but also in the skins of the grape as well 
as in the stems (combs). A wine containing 5 per mill, thai 
means in 1,000 pounds wine 5 pounds acids, is a palatable wine 
If it contains less acid, then it tastes insipid ; if it contains more, 
then it tastes too sour. 

(Page 15.) 

The longer must ferments on the pomace the more powerful 
will be the color, because the coloring matter can only be ex- 
tracted by the alcohol which forms through fermentation. 

In the American grapes is to be found—as a result of the 
immense fertility of the soil—by far greater quantities of those 
nitrogenous albuminous substances which we call ginten. 

As necessary as these components are to bring about fer- 
mentation, it can be positively accepted that the juice of the 
fully ripened American grape contains such a surplus of gluten 
that there is sufficient of it to ferment the double quantity of 
must, while the pomace still contains great quantities of it 
besides. 

(Page 20.) 

One more chief component of the must and of the wine will 
I especially have remembered. That is, the water, which forms 
70 to 80 per cent of the must and 80 to 90 per cent of the wine. 
It is present in the grape in larger quantities, if the seasons 
of the year were more wet, and if the respective soil was 
damper, and also if the same received richer fertilizing; fur- 
thermore, if it rains before or during the grape picking (a 
rain lasting a few hours can increase the volume of water from 
1 to 14 per cent), or, if the grapes were picked before the 
morning sun lias dried the dew. (Translated by O. G. Stark, 
St. Louis, Mo.) 5 


Speedy Settlement of the Affairs of the Fiye Civilized Tribes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


WILLIAM W. HASTINGS. 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
Ix rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, July 6, 1916. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, the speedy settlement of the 
affairs of the Five Civilized Tribes is important to every citi- 
zen, both Indian and white, in Oklahoma. The Commission to 
the Five Civilized Tribes was appointed under an act of Con- 
gress dated March 8, 1893, charged with the responsibility of 
negotiating agreements with the Five Civilized Tribes, looking 
to the allotment of their lands and a division of their moneys. 
Agreements were made and ratified by the Government of the 
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United States and the tribes. All the lands agreed to be al- 
lotted have been allotted among the enrolled members thereof. 

I promised the people of my district that if elected to Con- 
gress I would do everything in my power to bring about the sale 
of the remaining tribal property and a division of all of the 
moneys belonging to the several tribes among the members en- 
titled thereto, 

CHEROKEES, 

For several years prior to June 30, 1914, I was national at- 
torney for the Cherokee Tribe of Indians. Their lands were all 
allotted, except some fractional lands which were sold and the 
proceeds paid out per capita. Upon coming to Washington in 
November, 1915, I found that the Cherokee Tribe had approxi- 
mately $138,000 remaining to its credit. I immediately sug- 
gested to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs the advisability 
of paying this money per capita to the enrolled members, which ° 
was done in February and March, 1916, the payment amounting 
to $3.30 per capita. The Cherokees have no other tribal funds 
or tribal property, and their affairs are completely wound up. 

CHOCTAWS AND CHICKASAWS. 


All of the lands agreed to be allotted by agreements with the 
Government have been allotted among the enrolled members of 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws. On January 4, 1916, I intro- 
duced a bill (H. R. 6883) providing for a per capita payment 
of $300 to the members of the Choctaw Tribe and $200 to the 
Chickasaw Tribe, and for an annual per capita’ payment there- 
after out of their funds. I went before the Indian Committee 
with the other Members of the Oklahoma delegation and as- 
sisted in arguing this matter. A payment of $300 to the Choc- 
taws and $200 to the Chickasaws was included in the Indian 
appropriation bill, which has already become a law. 

I have cooperated with the other Members of the Oklahoma 
delegation in preparing a bill providing for the sale of the coal 
and asphalt lands. I went before the Indian Committee and 
assisted in presenting the same. It has been favorably reported 
and is upon the calendar waiting action by the House. We 
hope to get favorable action upon it during this session of 

ngress. 

The Choctaws and Chickasaws have some unsold unallotted 
lands, timber lands, and what is known as the surface of the seg- 
regated coal lands. The sale of these lands needs no legislation. 
On May 17, 1916, I addressed a letter to the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs suggesting the advisability of offering these 
lands for sale during the month of August, 1916, when the per 
capita money was being distributed throughout the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Nations. On June 80, I invited the commis- 
sioner’s attention to it again by letter, and on July 3 I invited 
his attention to it in person. I was assured by him that the 
same would receive early consideration. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that I have done everything possible to urge upon Con- 
gress and the Indian Office here the advisability of speedily 
winding up the affairs of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes. 

CREEKS. 

It is represented by the Creek authorities that certain persons 
who were not in existence have been erroneously enrolled, and 
that valuable tracts of land have been allotted them. Suits have 
been brought to cancel these allotments and to secure these 
tracts for the whole Creek Tribe. It is urged that some of them 
are valuable, and that if recovered to the tribe it would be un- 
fair for any one of them to be taken by any single enrolled 
member of the Creek Nation. Two resolutions (H. J. Res. 50 
and H. J. Res. 194) have been introduced providing for the 
withdrawal of these lands from allotment in the event any are 
recovered for the tribe. The first resolution provides for the 
sale “or lease” of them. The second resolution, which was in- 
troduced by myself, is in exactly the same language as the first, 
except that the words or lease” are omitted. In other words, 
the resolution that I introduced provides for the sale of these 
lands. The records in the Indian Office on April 25, 1916, 
showed that there was upon that date to the credit of the Creek 
Tribe $2,264,978.61.. My contention is that none of this money 
can be paid out to the enrolled members of the Creek Tribe 
until all of their lands are sold and the proceeds converted into 
cash and added to the above funds, so that the money can be 
apportioned at one time. Now, if a single tract is recovered 
and leased it means that the above sum of money will not be 
prorated for years to come and the settlement of the affairs of 
the Creek Tribe will be prolonged until the lease expires or the 
land is sold. This is important to the members of the Creek 
Tribe, and they should understand it. They have the above sum 
of money. There are a few tracts of land the titles to which 
are being contested in the courts. You can not make a Jease for 


less than 15 years, and for this reason I have advocated, if any 
of the lands be recovered, that usder rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the department to insure the Creeks getting a fair 
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value for the same, the lands be sold and the proceeds added 
to their other funds, and tbat all these funds at the earliest pos- 
sible date be prorated among the enrolled members of the tribe. 
This resolution is upon the House calendar, and members of the 
Creek Tribe should acquaint themselves with these resolutions 
and indicate to the Indian Office and Members of Congress their 
views with reference to the matter. I went before the Indian 
Committee on May 5, 1916, and urged that the lands be sold 
and not leased. 

The loyal Creek Indians claim that the Government of the 
United States is indebted to them in the sum of $600,000, as pro- 
‘vided in a treaty of 1866. I introduced a bill (H. R. 9326) on 
January 18, 1916, providing for the payment of the above 
amount, or the balance due the loyal Creek Indians. It was 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and has been 
favorably reported. It is now on the calendar awaiting action 
by the House. 

The Creeks claim that they were each entitled to allotted land 
equal in value to $1,040, but that they received land equal in 
value to $800. This is a legal question. I introduced a bill, 
H. R. 13478, to refer the matter to the Court of Claims, and it 
is pending before the Indian Committee of the House. 

It will thus be seen that I have been diligent in doing every- 
thing possible to assist in winding up the affairs of the Creek 
Tribe of Indians. 

On the first day Congress met I introduced H. R. 108, to 
confer the administration of individual restricted Indian mat- 
ters upon the Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes at 
Muskogee. This bill was referred to the Indian Committee and 
extensive hearings were had upon it. It was finally reported 
unanimously and is now upon the calendar awaiting action by 
the House. 

In addition, the Indian appropriation bill contains items ap- 
propriating $185,000 for the office of the Superintendent for the 
Five Civilized Tribes; $85,000 for probate attorneys; $275,000 
in aid of rural schools; and $47,500 for the Cherokee Orphan 
Training School at Tahlequah. I assisted the other members 
of the delegation in securing the inclusion of these items in the 
bill. 

You can readily see that I have been as active as it was pos- 
sible to have the departments, committees, and Congress issue 
orders and enact legislation looking to the speedy settlement 
of the affairs of the Five Civilized Tribes. The people of my 
district may rest assured that it will be my purpose to do 
everything in my power to aid in all further legislation for the 
final settlement of these Indian estates. 

I am sure that I voice the sentiment of every Indian in my 
district without exception, when I say that they want what- 
ever remaining money is due, paid them. The Commission to 
the Five Civilized Tribes has been 23 years in winding up the 
affairs of these tribes. One-third of the enrolled members of 
the tribes are dead, and surely it is not too much to ask of the 
department and of Congress that the Indians now living be paid 
the balance due them. 


Dedication of New Labor Temple—Speecches of President 
Woodrow Wilson, Secretary of Labor William B. Wilson, 
and President Samuel Gompers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD KEATING, 


OF COLORADO, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, July 6, 1916. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, organized labor is no longer 
a tenant in the Capital of the Nation. It owns its own home. 

The dedication of the American Federation of Labor’s new 
office building in this city on the Fourth of July was an event 
of historic significance. It furnished a new and convincing 
bit of evidence that the American labor movement is not an 
ephemeral agitation, but a progressive and enduring move- 
ment in defense of human rights. ` 

The dedicatory ceremonies were marked by a dignity in 
keeping with the importance of the occasion. The Secretary of 
Labor, Hon. William B. Wilson, was master of ceremonies, 
and the President of the United States and the president of the 
American Federation of Labor delivered addresses, As the 
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program was originally arranged, President Wilson was to have 
spoken first, but at the last moment, at the President’s earnest 
Solicitation, the schedule was changed, and President Gompers 
delivered the first speech. p 

SECRETARY OF LABOR WILSON. 


In introducing President Gompers Secretary Wilson said: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, members of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and its affiliated unions: I congratulate you 
upon the construction of this temple, dedicated to the welfare 
of the wageworkers on a basis of justice to all mankind. The 
labor movement represents the struggle of the ages to establish 
those principles of the Declaration of Independence that all men 
are created equal and that governments derive their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed. And what a glorious 
struggle it has been. The fight to break through the crust and 
to abolish slavery and serfdom; the contest for political liberty ; 
the effort to secure equality of economic opportunity. Then the 
rebirth of the inventive genius of man; the coming of our modern 
industrial system with all of its complications and the effort to 
secure for those who toil a share and a fair share of the increased 
productivity of man so that they may aspire to greater mental 
and spiritual development. The building of trade unions to 
assist in the accomplishment of that purpose and their coming 
together in later years in the form of the American Federation 
of Labor, intelligently directed, accomplishing more for human 
uplift in its 35 years of existence than had been accomplished 
in a century before; an association in which can be found a 
multitude of altruistic men and women willing to sacrifice their 
own comfort and personal welfare in order that the future 
might benefit thereby. A great body of struggling humanity 
making an effort for the improvement of the entire race, and the 
selected leader of that body I have the honor of presenting to 
you, President Gompers, of the American Federation of Labor.” 

PRESIDENT SAMUEL GOMPERS, 

President Gompers spoke as follows: 

“Fellow working men and women, fellow citizens and friends, 
in the name of the great labor movement of our country I 
greet you and bid you welcome on this day and on this occa- 
sion, when we are assembled to perform a double duty—the one 
which primarily brings us together here to dedicate this splendid 
temple of labor, and the day, the celebration of our independence 
as the Republic of the United States. 

Several of our friends have asked me whether the day was 
not illy chosen and whether we might not have more fittingly 
celebrated or dedicated this structure on Labor Day. My 
answer was, in substance, that in the Capital of our Nation 
the American Federation of Labor Building could be dedicated 
on no day quite so fitting as the Fourth of July, when we hoped, 
as we have realized, that the President of the United States 
would address this assemblage. 

Mx friends, it is a most difficult task for me to know just 
how to address- you and what to say, and yet, I take it, you 
would not haye me deal in a few generalities and thank you 
for your attention. May I, then, not say that this occasion 
affords the oppertunity for the deepest reflection. Bear in 
mind that in the cycle of time—it has been only a few short 
years since the formation of the American Federation of 
Labor—thirty-five or six years count but little. If, however, we 
take a retrospective view of the conditions of the toiling masses 
even of our country, and compare the physical conditions, the 
economic situation and standards, the political contrasts and 
the wonderful changes which have come about in the life and 
the work and the rights and the hopes and the aspirations and 
the ideals of the toilers of our country, it is sufficient to canse 
us not only to pause but to give credit to those who have gone 
before, to renew the confidence we have in the men and the 
women of our time, and to look forward with an eye and a 
vision for the future that promises a world of happiness, of 
justice, of freedom, and the best concepts of humanity for all 
our people. 

“In the early days of the American labor movement it hap- 
pened. that through inexperience coupled with high-mindedness, 
altruism, selfishness, sordidness, our movement could not have 
any cohesive existence nor a long-continued career, and thus 
the organizations of labor sprung up overnight and died in the 
morn. It has been to the credit of the American Federation 
of Labor that for the first time in the history of the organized 
movement of the workers of our country there have heen a 
steadfast growth and development, a continuity and expansion 
of thought and hope and activity, always maintaining one star 
in our mind to lead on and on and on. Though you and you 
and you and I have all been impatient with the apparent slow 


growth, the superficially slow growth in the achievement of the 
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rights to which we claim the tollers are entitled, all too slow 
in the abolition and the remedying of the wrongs to which the 
toilers have too long been compelled to endure, yet our progress 
onward ang apate has been sure and steady. I am as im- 
patient as fe most impatient among you, but when I take a 
retrospective view of the material, of the political, and of the 
social conditions at the time when the American Federation of 
Labor was ‘given to the world and compare them with the con- 
ditions on this Independence Day, July 4, 1916, there is cause 
for gratification and jubilation which gives us ‘the incentive 
and whets our appetities and desires to the determination to 
go on and on and on in the attainment of every right to which 
the tollers are entitled and the abolition of all wrongs which 
they have too long endured. 

„If those of you who are of mature years will bring your 
minds ‘back, and if you of more recent times who may have 


read or heard of conditions prevailing in the olden times will 
imagine the contrast when the doors of men and women in 
decent homes were closed in the faces of the men who dared 


preach the gospel of the rights of labor and contrast that 
situation with now, this glorious era in which we live, when at 
the dedication of this magnificent structure, erected for the 
service in the cause of labor, justice, freedom, and humanity, 
we find the President of this great Republic of ours adorning 
this occasion with not only his presence but the presence of 
members of his Cabinet you will find a marvelous change. 
From the time of slavery, when all the workers, not only the 
blacks but the whites, were slaves; when the owner, the master, 
was the lord -of all; when there was none to say to him nay 
against his overlordship over those men and women workers 
whom he owned; from the time of serfdom to our institutions 
of industry of to-day there has been a growth that dazzles the 
mind. 

“This is a wonderful age in which we are privileged to live. 
There has been running through the course of history the 
struggle of the masses of the people, the hewers of weod and 
the drawers of water. Wherever injustice and tyranny were 
exercised it was the masses, it was the people, the workers, who 
suffered. It was and is the mission of the masses of the people, 
it is the mission -of the workers of our time, it is the mission of 
the much misunderstood and misrepresented organized labor 
movement, to carry on the work to its fulfillment so that the 
wonderful sentiment and view and rights declared in our Decla- 
ration of Independence, that man is endowed with certain in- 
alienable rights, and that among these are the right to life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness, shall not only be a declara- 
tion that was given to the world but shall establish a new status 
and a new concept of new rights of man. 

That declaration gave to us this Republic of ours with all its 
opportunities, and it is the purposes of the organized-labor 
movement of America to make these declarations a charter of 
human rights, the living, actual rules of our everyday life. Men 


that come with the intelligent free men. 

“Through a long series of years there have come to the work- 
ers influences and activities that place them in a different cate- 
gory and occupying a different status from 
zenship of our country. This is not the time 
criticism. All that is required or appropria 
to refer to facts that under on 
sion of jurisdiction the men and women of labor were 
the category of products, inanimate products -of labor. 
not conceded or understood in such concepts that 
to attributes of property and products the worker had a heart 
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and iron is to declare at the same time that the man who pur- 
chases that labor power is the master and owner of the worker. 


solemnity enacted into law, that the labor power, the labor of 
human being, is not a commodity or article of commerce. Due 
to the campaign of organization and agitation and education 
and the driving force of our cause in the political arena, we 
finally prevailed upon our Congress to pass the labor provisions 
of the Clayton antitrust law. The Hon. Woodrow Wilson was 
afforded the grand opportunity to affix his signature to the law, 


“ My friends, there is not an overabundance of our own people 
who understand what is really contained in that declaration in 
section 6 of the Clayton antitrust law. It solemnly enacts this 
declaration into law, that the labor of a human being is not a 
commodity or article of commerce, and for the first time in the 
history of the struggles of the human race, for the first time a 
high legislative bedy, or, for that matter, any legislative body in 
‘the whole world, repudiated the old doctrine thnt the labor of a 
human being is property, that the labor of a human being is a 
commodity, that the labor of a human being is an article ef com- 
merce. 

“In addition to that, supplementary to it, the enactment of the 
senmen's law gave greater security to life and property at sea, 
and at the same time gave the opportunity to the seamen of 
the United States to be free in the ownership of themselves and 
their labor power when their vessels are in safe harbor. Quite 
apart from the other constructive legislation enacted by the 
Congress of the United States and by the legislatures of our 
several States, if they were entirely barren of any results, the 
enactment of these two laws—the labor provisions of the Clay- 
ton antitrust law and the seamen's law—are themselves a monu- 
ment to our civilization, larger vision, broader thumanitarianism, 
and highest concepts of human liberty. These two acts in them- 
selves stand out as such a monument. 

“Just a word and I shall have done. The labor movement 
of our time is concerned in securing a larger share, a better 
reward, as the result of the services that the workers give to 
society; but quite apart from a demand for a higher wage, for 
a shorter workday, for relief from burdensome toil, for the 
securement of safety, sanitation, workmen's compensation, old- 
age pensions, the labor movement of eur country and our time 
demands the right and opportunity to take purt in all the affairs 
and in all the activities of our public life. The demand is jus- 
tifled by the service rendered, without which even civilization 
itself could not endure. 

“The toilers, the sovereign cttizenship, together with the 
sovereign citizens of all other groups, make a demand that 
there shall be but one purpose, one hepe, one struggle, and one 
ideal—the perpetuation of this Republic, improved, handed down, 
to those who follow us, that they may in their time say, ‘ Well 
done, good and faithful servants.’ 

“There is not any act on the part of our Government, there 
is no activity in any group of eur people, in which the wage 
workers, the toiling masses, ‘are not concerned. Let us do all 
that we can do to help the man at the head of the affairs of our 
country, who is weighted down with great responsibilities—the 
President of the United States—to see te tt thnt we are kept 
out of actual war with any nation. We know how seriously and 
earnestly he is striving to achieve peace; but in order that his 
wise and humane purposes may be carried into -effect it will 
require the loyal and intelligent -support of the masses of the 
people of our country. We, his fellow citizens, whe want peace, 
have a duty to perform. No man in all the world can stand 
alone. A man may become a hermit and try to free himself 
from his former environment, but he is not alone and can not 
be alone. There are new -conditions which -confront and sur- 
round him. So I say, my friends, it is not only to believe in 
peace, it is not only the desire for peace, but let us give out 
the clarion call to our people that we by every honorable means 
at our command are going to see to it that the policy of trying 
to maintain peace shall be sustained. And yet I say that if 
after every honorable effort has been made and peace is not 
longer possible and the horrors of war shall come to us or be 
forced upon us, let me say this not only for myself but for all 
the workers, for I believe I express the spirit and the purpose 
of the men in the Jabor movement of America, that they may 
be counted upon to give a good account ot themselves. 

“Men and women, friends, and those of you who are wage 


intelligence to the sum total and leaven it up, If you are hon- 
est earnest and patriotic, come into the organizations and 
help us in the great work of upbuilding and to spread the gospel 
of the rights of labor and the duties and the obligations of the 


“And you business men and public men and professional .men, 
I not appeal to you te take a broader view of this labor 
movement of ours than many of you have taken in the past? 
that you endeavor to conduct your ‘affairs in accord 
with the ideas and the purposes of the labor movement. Help 
us in 


this great, rational, natural constructive work to bring 
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light and hope into the life and the work of the toilers of our 
country, and to help build up character and manhood and 
womanhood in the life and the hearts and the minds of the 
toilers. Help us that the children may have a broader and a 
better day than the men and the women of our time had dur- 
ing their child life. See to it that the citizenship shall have 
the opportunity of growth and development and to become one 
homogeneous citizenship, the manhood and the womanhood of 
to-day and the children of our time that they may take up the 
work where we were compelled to lay it down and carry on the 
good work to carry the good word on and on and on until 
the time shall come when man to man shall be a brother for 
a’ that and a’ that.’ So that time may come I plead with you 
on this sanctified holy day to be true to yourselves, true to 
each other, true to the organized labor movement, true to the 
institutions and the flag of our country, which we shall uphold 
in all times and against all obstacles, no matter from which 
quarter they may come.” 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Gompers’s remarks, the master of 
ceremonies presented the President of the United States, who 
spoke as follows: 

“Mr. Secretary, Mr. Gompers, and my fellow citizens, Mr. 
Gompers is generally very happy in his choice of words, but he 
used one word just now from which I wish to demur. I am not 
here to adorn the occasion, but I am here to express my very 
deep interest in it and to show how near it lies to my own heart 
that the legitimate objects of the great labor movement should 
be achieved. 

“Tt seems to me that it is a happy conjunction of time and 
occasion, because we should never make any new move or estab- 
lish any new instrumentality which will affect the national life 
without thinking of the national life and how it will be affected 
and how we can serve it. It is very proper that this great build- 
ing should in this wise be dedicated on the birthday of the 
Nation. You know, my fellow citizens, that the mind needs air 
to breathe just as the body does. You can not rise to the tasks 
of the day with any kind of zest and interest unless you know 
their significance; and they have a very narrow significance if 
you merely look upon them as a means of keeping body and soul 
together. It seems to me, therefore, that the most heartening 
thing that a man can do is to think as often as he can of the 
relation which his work bears to the place he lives in, to the 
State he lives in, and to the country he lives in.. You know that 
every man who is a man takes some pride in doing his work well, 
but why should he take pride in it? Merely to glorify and 
distinguish himself from the common run of workers? That will 
only make a prig of him. A man who works in order that he may 
be distinguished is sooner or later going to do some selfish 
thing that will disgrace him, because his object is himself and 
not the ideals which he serves. And therefore it seems to me 
that every one of us should remind himself every day that he is 
working for something besides wages; that he is working for 
some persons whom he loves, for some community that he wishes 
to assist, for some nation that he is ready to serve and defend. 
That is the reason why, it seems to me, that this is a happy con- 
junction of day and occasion. Because, my fellow citizens, you 
Will realize that in a position such as I occupy for the time 
being, I am not at liberty to think of any one class of our fellow 
citizens to the exclusion of any other class, and since I have been 
asked to make the dedicatory address of this building, I am going 
to take the liberty of dedicating it to common counsel and a 
common understanding. I am going to take the liberty of dedicat- 
ing it to the thing that I believe in most, the accommodation of 
the interests of various classes in the community by means of 
enabling those classes to understand one another and cooperate 
with one another. 

“The way we generally strive for rights is by getting our 
fighting blood up, and I venture to say that that is the long way 
and not the short way. If you come at me with your fists 
doubled, I think I can promise you that mine will double as 
fast as yours; but if you come at me and say, ‘ Let us sit down 
and take counsel together and, if we differ with one another, 
understand why it is that we differ with one another, just what 
the points at issue are,’ we will presently find that we are not 
so far apart after all; that the points in which we differ are 
few and the points in which we agree are many, and that if we 
only have the patience and the candor and the desire to get 
together we will get together. 

“The trouble in a great many of the labor contests we have 
had, my fellow citizens, as you will bear me out in saying, is 
that one side or the other did not wish to sit down and talk it 
over and that the great difficulty in the settlement of a great 
many labor disputes has been the difficulty of getting candid and 
dispassionate conference with regard to the points at issue. 


The great difficulty about the relationship between capital and 
labor is this: Labor is in immediate contact with the task itself, 
with the work, with the conditions of the work, with the tools 
with which it is done and the circumstances under which they 
are used, whereas capital in too many instances is at a great 


remove. It is owned and controlled by many who have not 
taken the pains to go and see the workers at their work and 
know just what the circumstances are; and the thing most to 
be desired is that capital should be humanized by being brought 
into a comprehending contact with the conditions of labor. You 
have seen what has happened in some instances. You have 
seen men who had sat in their offices in some great city and 
directed the use of capital presently realize that they did not 
know how it was being used and themselyes go to the factory 
which their capital operated or the mines which were worked 
by the use of their capital, themselves don overalls and go into 
the bowels of the earth or through, it may be, greasy processes 
of the factory and come out with an entirely different range of 
comprehension as to what it was all about and a signally in- 
creased capacity to understand the point of view of the man 
who was actually doing the work. That is the kind of thing 
which I like to see done, and that is the kind of thing that we 
ought to talk about on the Fourth of July. 

“The Fourth of July was a day when a great unlon was 
formed, but it was not a union of any one class or body of 
persons in that little Nation of 3,000,000 that formed it. It 
was a union of all the people for common objects, and no man 
is a true American who does not realize that all the objects of 
our national life are common objects, and not separate objects. 
But it is easy to say, my fellow citizens, and it is very hard to 
put it into practice. A great many men come to see me and tell 
me a great many things, some of which I believe; but if I were 
to listen with greater comprehension than I have to everything 
that they tell me, I would realize when the day’s work was 
over that I could not hold in my single comprehension the infi- 
nitely varied, complex life of this great country to which we 
belong. It takes a multitude of minds to comprehend the 
United States, and that is the reason that I think a building 
like this should be devoted to the processes which pool our 
understandings. Nobody has got enough by himself to run the 
country. We have got to pool our understandings, and with 
regard to every problem which affects labor, this great building 
ought to be the place to pool our understandings. Every coun- 
sel that goes forth from these offices should be a counsel of 
conference, of mutual comprehension, if possible of mutual 
accommodation, because every one of us has some part in the 
infinitely difficult task of driving this Nation as a team, not as 
a body of contesting elements. We ought to be all compre- 
hended in oné spiritual organization from which no individual 
or group of individuals will allow himself or itself to be torn 
away. 

“You know we used to hear yery ornate orations on the 
Fourth of July. All the highly colored words of the very 
yaried yocabulary of our great language were called into com- 
mission on that day to glorify the Stars and Stripes, and I re- 
member that when I was younger and had been immersed in 
fewer difficulties than recently, I used to thrill with those words 
and think they meant something, but I now know that rhetoric 
does not get to the heart of it. Flag after flag went by in that 
procession just now; every one of those flags ought to have 
suggested to every one of us that we have not yet fulfilled 
the full conscientious duty of America in understanding each 
other and, through comprehension of each other, understanding 
and serving the world. America did not come into existence 
to make one more great nation in the family of nations, to 
show its strength and to exercise mastery. America opened 
her doors to everybody who wanted to be free and to have the 
same opportunity that everybody else had to make the most of 
his faculties and his opportunities, and America will retain its 
greatness only so long as it retains and seeks to realize those 
ideals. No man ought to suffer injustice in America. No man 
ought in America to fail to see the deep dictates of humanity. 

“Mr. Gompers was referring just now to the sixth section of 
the Clayton antitrust law, the section in which the obvious is 
stated, namely, that a man’s labor is not a commodity, but a 
part of his life, and that, therefore, the courts must not treat 
it as if it were a commodity, but must treat it as if it were a 
part of his life. I am sorry that there were any judges in the 
United States who had to be told that. It is so obvious that it 
seenis to me that that section of the Clayton Act were a return 
to the primer of human liberty; but if judges have to have the 
primer opened before them, I am willing to open it. If any 
part of the United States, through habit, through ancient preju- 
dice, through long addiction to technical ideas, insists upon 
living in an age which everybody else with his eyes open kno-vs 
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has gone by, why, then, we have got to sound some great note 
that will wake them up, but wake them up always to the same 
thing, with which we should thrill as well as others; that it 18 
take as well as give; that the other man has as much right as 
we have; that we are not to seek for an advantage, but for an 
equality; that though we have been put upon, we do not desire 
to see any other man put upon, or any other class, but that we 
should all have as our highest ideal merely to bask in that only 
nourishing sun that has ever shone upon the human heart, the 
sun of justice and of truth and of humanity. 

“Mr. Gompers spoke just now, and I dare say truthfully, as 
if it were somewhat a matter of surprise that the President of 
the United States should recognize the great labor movement 
by. his presence on an occasion like this. I am sorry for any 
President of the United States who does not recognize every 
great movement in the Nation. The minute he stops recogniz- 
ing it he has become a back number. And how anybody could 
overlook this movement I can not imagine—a movement so 
fraught with all sorts of things that appeal to the reason and 
to the heart. You can not go deep into any argument with a 
workingman interested in the rights of other workingmen as 
well as his own without finding that a deep emotion underlies 
the argument. And, my fellow citizens, I want to remind you 
that we are governed by our emotions very much more than we 
are governed by our reason. It is a very dangerous fact, but a 
very profoundly interesting one, that a man follows his heart 
more often than he follows his head, and when he follows his 
heart it is of primary importance that his heart should be right 
and not wrong. Somebody said to me once that this was the day 
in which mind was monarch, and I replied that if that was true I 
ventured to say that mind was one of those modern monarchs 
that reigned but did not govern; that, as a matter of fact, we 
were governed by a great-popular assembly made up of the 
passions, and that the most we could effect was that the hand- 
some passions should be in a working majority. It is the busi- 
ness, therefore, of every organization like the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to see to it that the handsome passions have a 
working majority, and to summon everybody with whom they 
deal to put their best representative handsome passions into 
the conference, so that heart may meet with heart as well as 
mind with mind, and one great emotion shall at once sway and 
unite us, the emotion of a mutual affection and a mutual com- 
prehension.” 


Army Appropriation Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. LA FOLLETTE, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 26, 1916. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, this bill making appro- 
priations for the needs of our Army, including our coast de- 
fense and the proper outfitting and maintenance of our National 
Guard as provided for in the Army reorganization bill lately 
passed by the House of Representatives, is, I think, a very 
reasonable and commendable appropriation bill, even though it 
calls for many millions of dollars more than was ever asked 
m vitor previous appropriation bill for the maintenance of 


Mr. Speaker, I do not consider it necessary or wise for this 
Republic to ever maintain a large standing army or that we 
should ever build up a great military establishment in the 
United States. I think it would not only be unwise but danger- 
ous to the perpetuity of our political freedom and our demo- 
cratic institutions. I believe that history shows, without an 
exception, that each and every nation that has established 
great standing armies for the safety of the nation has seen 
the force thus created become the dominating factor in the 
nation, and that it has usually led to the coercion of the civil 

power that created it, and caused either the total downfall of 
such a nation or a general realignment of conditions that led to 
the misery and degradation of the masses. Mr. Speaker, the 
disclosure by history of this fact has never been, in my judg- 
ment, any reason why a nation should go to the other ex- 
treme and not make reasonable and proper provision for 
national defense and adequate appropriations of money to make 
our units of organization for defense potent and workable; and 
for this reason I have persistently voted since I have been a 


Member of the House of Representatives for the largest appro- 
priations for the maintenance and equipment of our Army and 
Navy that have been asked for. I have made some study of 
American campaigns from our earliest times down to the pres- 
ent day, and the fact has been indelibly fixed upon my mind that 
the Congress of the United States has always been derelict in 
its duties, when it came to making proper provision for the 
furnishing of necessary ordnance and general supplies necessary 
to make effective the Army and Navy of the United States in 
case of trouble. It was so in the War of 1812, again in the 
Mexican War, the War of the Rebellion, and, later, our Spanish- 
American War, and we would find ourselves in the same condi- 
tion should we become at the present time involved in war with 
Mexico. We have always, with our wonderful resources and 
ability to handle emergencies, been eventually successful in all 
our wars, and the difference in money cost of not being prop- 
erly equipped and prepared could be overlooked and condoned 
if that were all that was involved. 

It was the unnecessary suffering of our soldiers and the enor- 
mously increased toll by death, wounds, and disease that could 
have been avoided had our armies been properly equipped and 
prepared, which can not be excused or condoned and which makes 
lack of the necessary equipment of ordnance and all Army sup- 
plies inexcusable and almost brands the Congresses that have 
been derelict in their duties with criminal negligence. There has 
always been too much politics and not enough patriotism shown 
by Congress in dealing with supply bills for the Army and Navy. 
We had a fair sample of that when the Kahn amendment was 
offered to the Army reorganization bill lately. The bill provided 
for the reorganization of the Army on a sound basis, specifying 
the various units of Cavalry, Infantry, Artillery, Engineers, Sig- 
nal Corps, and so forth, The Kahn amendment added additional 
enlisted men without increasing the number of organizations in 
the Army and without providing for the assignments of the en- 
listed men to the organizations already carried in the bill. 
` The amendment not only did not provide any organizations 
for the increased number of enlisted men but did not authorize 
any additional officers, and this legislation would have been 
practically worthless without additional legislation following it. 
It was simply a political expedient. I do not believe in playing 
politics when questions of magnitude and importance are being 
considered. I supported the House bill and likewise the confer- 
ence report, wherein practically the same number of men pro- 
vided for in the Kahn amendment were provided and in such a 
form as to be practical, properly officered, and really efficient. 

I think the chairman of the Military Affairs Committee Mr. 
Hay] and his associates are to be congratulated that in framing 
this bill they did not let the extremists either for or against 
national prepardness influence them unduly in either dirction, 
and have calmly and dispassionately made the necessary pro- 
visions for taking ample care of the Military Establishment with 
its added burdens in a manner worthy of the country and its 
ability to adequately provide for its proper maintenance. 


Democracy’s Great Revenue Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD KEATING, 


OF COLORADO, 


Is IN House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 10, 1916. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the members of the Committee 
on Ways and Means are to be congratulated on having presented 
the pending bill to the House. My good friend Mr. KITCHIN, 
of North Carolina, the distinguished leader of the majority, 
has referred to it as a nonpartisan measure. course, he 
smiled when he made the statement, because he knows, as every 
Member of this House knows, that this is a Democratic bill. 
It would not be here if we did not have a Democratic majority 
in this House and a Democratic majority at the other end of 
the Capitol and a Democratic President in the White House. 
The Democratic Party assumed the responsibility of its prep- 
aration, the responsibility of its passage; and when we go before 
the voters this fall it will be the Democratic Party, and not 
the Republican Party, which will shoulder the burden of ex- 
plaining and defending its provisions. 

This is a pleasant responsibility, Mr. Speaker. We have no 
desire to shrink from it, because this is the kind of legisintion 
which causes Democratic majorities to spring up all over the 
country like daisies after a June shower. 
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NO TAX ON NECESSARINS OF LIFS. 


The bill provides for a total of $225,000,000 of new revenue, 
and not one dollar of that vast sum will be raised by a tax on 
the necessaries of life. 

The primary purpose of the bill is to provide’ the money 
needed to pay for President Wilson’s “ preparedness ” 

Every dollar will come from the purses of those who are most 
capable of making the contribution—the very rich men of this 
country. 

The increase in the income tax will produce more than $100,- 
000,000. The inheritance tax is expected to produce $17,000,000 
the first year and $54,000,000 each year thereafter, and the 
tax on munitions of war will bring in $71,000,000 a year while 
the European war lasts. 

Heretofore the cost of conducting the Federal Government 
has been met by the imposition of taxes which increased the 
cost of the things men must have in order to sustain life. 

Men did not contribute in proportion to their wealth but in 
proportion to their consuming power. Every time you pur- 
chased a hat or a suit of clothes, or a pound of sugar or meat 
for your table, or furniture for your home, or a cigar, or a 
sack @f tobacco, a certain sum was added to the price on ac- 
count of the tariff or the internal-revenue tax. Of course, you 
did not know you were paying something for the upkeep of the 
Government, because the manufacturer quietly added the tax 
without annoying his customer with a discussion of the matter. 
But every dollar of the vast total required to keep Uncle Sam in 
business came out of the pockets of the consumers. 

It was the indirect, the Republican, the easy way of raising 
revenue. 

INJUSTICE OF OLD SYSTEM. 

One of the worst features of the system was that it took 
as much from the poor man as from the rich. We all agree 
that every citizen under the flag should contribute his just 
share of the money needed to keep that flag flying in security 
over a Nation of free people. 

But no one will contend that the man of moderate means 
should give as much as the multimillionaire. 

Yet, it was not until the advent of the Wilson administra- 
tion that any serious attempt was made to equalize the burden 
by compelling wealth to bear something like its just share. The 
masses of the people still contribute to the support of the 
Government through tariff and internal-revenue taxes. In fact, 
they are paying practically as much per capita as they did in 
former years, but the Democrats have refused to add to those 
burdens by piling on the cost of preparedness.” 

That item will be taken care of by the income, inheritance, 
and munitions taxes. As I have explained, the munitions tax 
will end. with the war, but the income and inheritance taxes 
are permanent institutions—at least, they will,remain on the 
statute books if the Democrats remain in power. 

What the Republicans would do with them, if they should 
secure control of the Government, I do not know. 


HUGHES OPPOSED TO INCOME TAX. 


I do know, however, that their candidate for President, 
Hon. Charles E. Hughes, while governor of the great State of 
New York, used all the infiuence of his position to defeat the 
income-tax amendment to the Federal Constitution. If he has 
changed his mind on that subject he has not taken the people 
into his confidence. Presumably he still believes that the bur- 
dens of government should be placed on the back of industry 
instead of wealth. 

The reasoning which led him to oppose the income tax will 
lead him to fight the inheritance tax. 

So, Mr. Speaker, if Judge Hughes is inaugurated President 
of the United States on the 4th of March next, and finds him- 
self supported by Republican majorities in the House and 
Senate, we may expect him to convene Congress in extra ses- 
sion for the purpose of removing from the statute books the 
bill which we are about to enact, and replacing it with legis- 
lation more in keeping with the traditions of his party. 

FOUGHT FOR 25 YSARS. 

For more than a quarter of a century the people of this 
country demanded the enactment of an income tax, but their 
desires were not gratified until Woodrow Wilson entered the 
White House. The Underwood tariff bill, enacted in 1913, con- 
tained a provision levying a tax on all incomes in excess of 
$4,000 for married men and $3,000 for single men. During the 
last fiscal year that tax produced $124,000,000. Under the 
pending bill we are reenacting that law, but increasing the 
rates so as to produce about $225,000,000 instead of $124,000,000. 

The records show there are 178 individuals in this coun- 
try whose income exceed $500,000 a year. ‘Their gross income 
for 1914 was 8246.327,000, and under this bill they will be com- 


pelled to contribute 12 per cent of that staggering amount, or 
about $30,000,000, to the support of the Government which safe- 
guards their lives and property. Is that unreasonable? 

Prior to the present war it was estimated that the annual 
income of John D. Rockefeller was about $25,000,000. As a 
result of the unparalleled prosperity which this country is ex- 
periencing the experts tell us that Mr. Rockefeller's income has 
practically doubled, and that he is now in receipt of approxi- 
mately $50,000,000 a year. If that be true, he would contribute 
under this bill $6,000,000 a year to the support of this Govern- 
ment. What is more, experts estimate Mr. Rockefeller’s wealth 
at $1,000,000,000. No other man in the history of the world has 
controlled such a vast fortune. Compared with the owner of 
Standard Oil, Croesus was a village banker. Mr. Rockefeller's 
holdings are represented on the tax rolls of every State in the , 
Union; his fleets plow the seven seas and his dollars are laboring 
for him in every land and under every flag between the Arctic 
and the Antarctic Cireles. 

As an individual, he would be helpless to safeguard those 
mighty investments. As an American, he demands and receives 
the protection of the flag. 

Deprived of the shelter of the ægis of the giant Republic of 
the west he would be as helpless as a peon on a Mexican 
desert, but resting in its shadow he is as secure as a Caesar in 
his palace. 

Will we be considered unreasonable if, in return for this pro- 
tection, we demand that Mr. Rockefeller contribute to the Na- 
tional ‘Treasury 12 per cent of his income, or six-tenths of 1 per 
cent of the estimated value of his holdings? 

On the contrary, Mr. Speaker, I believe the sober judgment 
of Mr. Rockefeller himself will be that Congress has exercised 
unusual moderation in its use of the taxing power conferred 
on it by the Constitution. 

In using Mr. Rockefeller’s name I have not been actuated by 
a desire to indulge in personalities. He is the best known figure 
in the financial world. His name suggests wealth beyond the 
dreams of avarice, and I have used it because it seemed best 
adapted to complete the illustration I desired to make. What I 
have said about Mr. Rockefeller applies with equal force to every 
individual called upon to pay this income tax. 

They are all required to contribute in proportion to their 
wealth. What system could be more just or more democratic? 

REPUBLICAN AUTHORITY CITED. 


Before I leave this subject of an income tax I want to call to 
my support a very distinguished Republican authority. I have 
said that under the old system of raising Federal revenue the 
poor man paid as much as the rich man. In support of that state- 
ment I want to quote from a speech delivered in this House by 
one of the ablest and most courageous gentlemen who ever oc- 
cupied a seat in this Chamber—Judge Prouty, of Iowa. Judge 
Prouty, as you know, is n Republican, an earnest, loyal party 
man, and this is what he said in discussing the income tax in the 
Sixty-second Congress: 

I have living near me at home a section man 2 has eight ——— 
with an ac income of 5 a year. Now, I will wager everything 
that I have that this section man pays more for the support of the Gov- 
ernment than does John D. Rockefeller. 

Now, let us analyze for a minute. Where do our taxes come from to 
- the Federal Government? From internal revenue and tariff 

uties, 


Now hat are the items from which we collect internal-revenue 
duties principally Spirits, tobacco, and oleo rine. 
Now, m efeller does not smoke, he does not chew, he 


does not drink, he does not take snu 
and therefore he does not pay a cent to the Federal Government on its 
internal-revenue > am sorry to say that my section-hand friend 
on, th a small amount of all of those itema and therefore pays the tax 
on * 


and he does not eat oleomargarine, 


come of the people of my 


1 little over $600. And . I am — — to say that the 

people of my State, with an av income of per year, aay more 
pita than does John D. eller for the su age : —.— 

aer of his vas 


ot that —_ its entire t the 6 er to the suppo 
es and navies of * ge States are Fala he 40 
Sines to defend his holdings uarter of th p Hats 
Now, take the articles npon duties are evied. aa is 


apon whieh ta 
I vaare e assertion that my section hand and h 


new: 3 — p be credi ted, 
or himself — — oe which 


he Drin in duty free; and Isaw by th last time he 
Haug ase he bought wigs enoug fim th the yet of his life. 
u 
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Mr. Jackson. The gentleman should be fair enough to admit that Mr. 


Rockefeller’s revenues are diminished by the amount of the corporation 
tax given to the Federal Government. 

Mr. Provry. No. His amount is not diminished by the tax. Any 
man who has been watching the matter can sce easily that if the cor- 
poration tax is from Standard Oil, enough is collected from the people 
that use oll to cover expense, tax, and dividends. Having, as — 5 do, a 
practical monopoly, they do not allow the tax to interfere with divi- 
dends. They just raise the price enough to the consumer to equal the 
tax. If the dividends are from railroad stocks or other public-service 
corporations, it is just as true. The public pays the fares that cover the 
tax to the Government and the dividend to Rockefeller. If there was no 
tax, the fares could be less. ‘The public, therefore, pays the corporation 
tax—not Rockefeller. 5 

Now, when our forefathers started on this system, it was not a bad 
one. Our people were none of them very poor and none of them were 
very rich. But with the advancement of our civilization, with the vast 
accumulations of property, with the enormous incomes that some have, 
with the corresponding poverty brought to others, the present system is 
made 8 intolerable, whether you found it upon a basis of a 
PrE aye tariff or upon the basis of a tariff for revenue only. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. McCall stated on the floor of the House the other day that the 
per capita tax for the Federal Government was about $7. That is about 
correct, is makes my section hand pay $70 per_year as taxes for 
the support of the Federal Government. My friend J. D. possibly pays 
$14, but I seriously doubt that. If we had an income tax, J. D. would 
contribute in p rtion to his wealth, but not a dollar of it would come 
out of his ne ties or cven luxuries. But when you take $70 out of 


the meager income of the r man, with his large family, you take it 
out of the necessities of life. It means privation and want. It means 
children poorly fed and thinl to school 


clad. It means children gol 

with holes in their shoes, holes in their stockings and in their pants, 
fore and It means the taking of children out of school at tender 
ears and crowding them into the factory to help splice out the family 

ii . It means sick children and no doctor. It means that the wan, 

gaunt specter of dread and want accompanies the holy stork. It means 

real pinching, poverty, and distress. 

Such a system as that is intolerable and Indefensible as a just sys- 
tem of collecting revenue. It violates every principle of card and 
equality. It puts the burdens on those least able to bear them and prac- 
tically relieves those who are best able to carry them. 


WORLD'S OLDEST TAX. 


There is nothing new, Mr. Speaker, about the income tax. 
Those of you who are familiar with your Bibles know that this 
form of taxation was established by divine command in the days 
when the prophets walked the earth and foretold the coming of 
the Saviour of Mankind. Practically all the great nations of 
the earth avail themselves of its beneficent provisions. In Eng- 
land, for example, the rates are very high, and Lord Northcliffe, 
the owner of the London Times, announced only a few weeks 
ago that he expected to be compelled to contribute 50 per cent 
of his income to the support of the Government, and that he did 
not believe the rate would be materially reduced at the conclu- 
sion of the war. 

In this country we enacted an income tax in 1861 to help meet 
the expenses of the Civil War. The rates were much higher 
than any now proposed. For instance, those who had incomes 
of between $600 and $5,000 a year were compelled to pay 5 per 
cent; between $5,000 and $10,000 per year, T4 per cent; and over 
$10,000, 10 per cent. In a period of 10 or 11 years this law pro- 
duced a total of $3876,000,000. It was repealed in 1870. 

When the Democratic Party came into power in 1893 an in- 
come tax was enacted. It was attacked on the ground that it 
was unconstitutional, and the Supreme Court sustained the 
objection under most unusual circumstances. ° 

There are nine members of that august body. When the 
income-tax case was being considered, involving at that time 
tens of millions of dollars of revenue, one ‘of the justices was 
absent by reason of sickness. The remaining justices found 
they could not reach a decision. Four believed the law uncon- 
stitutional and four eloquently maintained that it was constitu- 
tional. They decided to await the return of the sick justice. 
After hearing the arguments, he announced himself as convinced 
of its constitutionality. 

Then an extraordinary thing occurred. One of the judges 
who had argued in favor of the constitutionality of the law 
changed his mind and joined those ‘who insisted it was uncon- 
stitutional. 

Thus because a supreme judge changed his mind the income- 
tax law was kept off the statute books for 20 years, and this 
Government was deprived of revenue of over fifty to one hun- 
dred million dollars a year, or a total for the 20 years of from 
1,000 million to 2,000 million dollars, 

WHY “ STANDPATTERS ” FIGHT LAW. 

The motive which prompts Republican statesmen of the 
standpat variety to object to the income tax may be found in 
a speech delivered by the late Senator Aldrich, of Rhode Island, 
in the Senate on June 29, 1909. He declared frankly at that 
time that he was opposed to the income tax because it was “a 
tax which was sure in the end to destroy the protective-tariff 
System.“ 

I know there are Democrats who are opposed to the income 
tax, and I know there are Republicans who have ably and con- 
sistently supported it, but a careful examination of the con- 


gressional history of this country will sustain the statement 
that the income tax is peculiarly the child of Democracy and 
that the leaders of the Republican Party have never overlooked 
an opportunity to mutilate or destroy it. 

AN INHERITANCE TAX. 


There is just one more feature of the pending legislation that 
I desire to consider, and that is the inheritance tax. We will 
be told that we should not levy an inheritance tax for Federal 
purposes because it is a source of revenue for the States, It 
is true that most of the States leyy an inheritance tax, but 
from the very nature of things those statutes can not be ef- 
fectively enforced. It is mighty easy for men of great wealth to 
conceal their holdings from the representatives of a State. 
It would be much more difficult for them to avoid Uncle Sam's 
tax collectors. 

According to the best information I have been able to obtain 
the States collect about $25,000,000 a year from inheritance 
taxes. This is a mere bagatelle when one considers the enor- 
mous wealth of this country. It is estimated by those who are 
in a position to know that we have twice the wealth of Great 
Britain. Personally it is my judgment, based on rather careful 
investigation, that that is a very conservative estimate. 

Now, no one will contend that the English Government, 
which is controlled in large port by a land-owning aristocracy, 
would levy an unreasonable tax on large estates. Yet during 
the years immediately preceding the European war Great 
Britain collected about $100,000,000 a year through its in- 
heritance tax. In other words, with one-half our wealth it 
collected four times the amount of revenue we secured from an 
inheritance tax. 

If the States of the Union had taxed inheritances at the 
same rate as England did before the war, they would have 
secured a revenue of approximately $200,000,000 instead of 
the $25,000,000 they placed in their coffers. 

It is because the States haye utterly failed to take advantage 
of this source of revenue and are in fact not in a position to 
fully avail themselves of it that a Federal inheritance tax 
becomes a political and economic necessity. 

A VERY CONSERVATIVE LAW. 


The bill we have under discussion is really a very mild statute. 
It will not affect estates with a net value of less than $50,000. 
That means that after all expenses of every character have 
been paid there must remain to the credit of the estate $50,000 
before Uncle Sam will levy a tax. The framers of the Dill 
inserted this provision because they did not deem it necessary 
to oppress widows and orphans in order to support the Govern- 
ment. 

The tax is graduated from 1 to 5 per cent, and larger amounts 
being levied on estates above $450,000. 

TAX ON MUNITIONS OF WAR. 


There are other very important provisions in this bill, Mr. 
Speaker, which I would like to discuss if I had the time. For 
instance there is the tax on munitions of war. The experts tell 
us it will bring in $71,000,000 during the coming year. Who enn 
better afford to pay that sum than the men who are gathering 
hundreds of millions of dollars of blood-soaked profits as a 
result of the Old World's fearful tragedy? I have never been 
able to reconcile myself to the thought of Christian America 
growing rich through the manufacture of the instruments with 
which Europe's war-maddened people are murdering each other. 
It has been a bloody business, and I believe that in the years to 
come we will have reason to curse the day when a few of our 
people embarked upon it. 

Then, there are the provisions for a tariff commission, the anti- 
dumping clause, and temporary protection for the dyestuffs in- 
dustry. I have not changed my views on the subject of a pro- 
tective tariff, but I believe that a tariff commission properly 
constituted can furnish the Congress of the United States with 
needed information to be used in framing tariff laws. The power 
to fix the rates could not and should not be surrendered by 
Congress. 

The antidumping clause is a precautionary measure. Some 
of our people seem to think that when this war is over the 
floodgates of European industry will be opened and that our 
markets will be swamped with the products of the mines, mills, 
and factories of the Old World. I do not share that belief, but 
nevertheless, I believe as reasonable men we should take the 
precaution suggested by the President and his advisers, It 
will give our business men a sense of security which they would 
otherwise lack, and it has been my experience that the pros- 
perity of the country is largely based on confidence. 

This war revealed the fact that our country was dependent 
on Europe for dyestuffs. The pending bill gives those who 
are interested an opportunity to establish that industry in this 
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country, and we are assured by capitalists that they will gladly 
take advantage of the opening. 
BILL DRAPTED BY STATESMEN, 

This fragmentary review of the bill under discussion will 
suggest, Mr. Speaker, that it was drafted by farsighted states- 
men, who were not building for to-day or to-morrow, but for 
the long years of the coming century. 

I said in the beginning it was a Democratic measure; and yet, 
when the roll is called you will find that many of our Repub- 
lican brothers will vote for it. They may criticize some of its 
provisions; they may clamor to dot an “i” or cross a t,“ but 
they know that the folks at home want this bill placed on the 
statute books, and that the man who bars its progress with his 
vote will have a most embarrassing experience when he is 
forced to face his constituents and “ tell the reason why.” 


Widows’ Pensions. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS > 


HON. EDWARD E. BROWNE, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 5, 1916. 


Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Speaker, this bill increases the pension 
of a widow who was the lawful wife of a soldier during the 
period of his service in the Civil War from $12 to $20 per month. 
This cares for the so-called war widows. ‘The surviving widows 
of this class is comparatively small. 

This bill will also give a pension of $20 per month to all 
Civil War widows who have now reached, or may hereafter reach, 
the age of 70 years who are now on the pension rolls or who 
may hereafter be placed thereon, and the fact that a widow of a 
soldier married a civilian who has died or from whom she has 
been divorced will not, under this bill, prevent her drawing a 
pension. 

Under the act of June 27, 1890, no widow who murried a sol- 
dier after that date is entitled to a pension. This bill raises the 
marriage limit 15 years or until June 27, 1905. 

No woman who married a soldier during the past 11 years or 
who may hereafter marry a soldier will be entitled to a pension 
under this bill. 

No woman who has married a soldier during the past 26 years— 
since 1890—can be charged with having married the soldier 
with the expectancy of receiving a pension, therefore the com- 
mittee thought it was fully warranted in leaving this restriction 
for a period of 15 years. 

I indorse this bill, Mr. Speaker, 
at the earliest possible time. 

Widows of the Civil War did not receive a pension until 1890, 
or nearly 25 years after the close of the war, and then only $8 
per month, which was increased to $12 per month in 1908. 

A pension of $12 per month for a person three score years and 
ten is absolutely inadequate at this time. 

Only a small percentage of widows live beyond the age of 70 
years, and none are able to earn their own support who live 
beyond this age, and a pension of $20 per month is small enough 
to provide for their wants. 

All honor to the brave men who enlisted in that war, that 
meant more for free government and civilization than any war 
in history. Every man that served his country in that terrible 
struggle made a sacrifice that entitles him to the everlasting 
gratitude of all mankind. 

I have voted for every pension bill that has come before this 
body, and no act incident to my service in Congress has given 
me greater satisfaction than supporting and voting for bills 
making provisions for the soldier, his widow and orphans; and 
I now reiterate what I shid upon this floor on one occasion in 
supporting a pension bill, that I believed every soldier who had 
served his country in time of war was entitled to a sufficient 
pension from the Government to provide him with a decent, 
comfortable living in his declining years, and that his widow and 
orphans were entitled to equal consideration. 

When men enlisted back in the sixties this Government made a 
solemn pledge that the widows and dependents of soldiers should 
be treated as the honored wards of the people and that this 
Government would stand between them and want. This legisla- 
tion is but a fulfillment of that sacred promise. 

Wisconsin at the time of the Civil War was but a young State, 
it having been admitted to statehood less than a dozen years. 


and hope it will become a law 
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With a population of only a trifle over 700,000, she sent to the 
front an army of between ninety and one hundred thousand of 
as brave men as ever shouldered a musket. 

The sacrifices that the people of this young State made at 
that time can be seen to-day, over 50 years after the war and 
by reason of those sacrifices, there is hardly a pioneer home 
in the State of Wisconsin that has not vacant chairs about its 
fireside. 

The men who returned to civil life after the terrible conflict 
were rare exceptions that did not come out of the struggle 
with wounds or other disabilities that handicapped them in 
business and in their future life. ‘These disabilities grew 
heavier with the years and often caused even a valiant soldier 
to lose out in the unequal competition of business and many 
times hurried him to an untimely grave. 

The soldier’s widow, who perhaps waited in vain at the cot- 
tage door for a husband that never came; the wife who stood by 
her husband's side in the hour of adversity, who helped her 
husband fight the battles of life against poverty and sickness, 
who sat by his bedside and nursed and comforted him in sick- 
ness, did her share in the rehabilitation of this Republic which 
the men in blue had saved. 

The soldier’s wife enlisted in a service not for a few years, 
but fore a lifetime. She fought the good fight uncomplain- 
ingly and alone, with only the stars as witnesses, and her 
silent victories were as important for civilization as those of 
the husband, 

All honor to the soldier who served his country in time of 
need; all honor to the soldier’s widow who served her soldier 
husband and his family in their time of need. 

This Government owes both a debt of gratitude that it can 
never repay. Congress can perform no more sacred and patriotic 
duty than to make provision for its soldiers and the widows and 
dependents of its soldiers, ` 


Memorial Day Address. 


An address by Hon. A. P. GARDNER — Get 
delivered from the Rostru ee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ©. WILLIAM BEALES, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Is rum House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 10, 1916. 


Mr. BEALES. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Reconp, I include an address delivered 
at Gettysburg, Pa., on Memorial Day, by my colleague, Repre- 
sentative A. P. GARDNER. 

The address is as follows: 

MEMORIAL DAY ADDRESS IN GETTYSBURG, PA., MAY 30, 1916. 

On the spacious farm of the western prairie, under the giant 
chimney of the New England factory, in the subterranean gal- 
lery of the Pennsylvania mines—everywhere in this broad land 
where Union hearts were found a pause has come to-day. Men 
and women and children are gathered together to do you honor 
and with you to do honor to your comrades who have gone before. 

Other nations, barbaric and civilized alike, since the dawn 
of history have exalted the memory of their chieftains slain 
in their country’s service. Kings and princes, generals and ad- 
mirals—all have been honored by storied urn and marble pillar. 
It has remained for this Nation to decorate the grave of the 
plain soldier, of each soldier individually, as he lies forever in 
his narrow cell. Granite and brass and marble endure, though 
flowers perish. They perish, indeed, but year after year they 
are renewed by gentle, loving hands, while the sculptured urn 
in the great cathedral is soon forgotten or serves at most to 
awaken a moment's wonder as the traveler passes by. 

“WHEN THERE IS NO PRACE.” 

In the cloistered seclusion of the study men of letters may 
dream that the day has already come when mankind will at last 
beat its useless swords into plowshares and that the awful 
roar of battle will be heard no more. My friends, the dawn of 
such a day is still afar off. Kings may no longer rise against 
kings, in defiance of their people’s wishes, but nations will rise 
against nations just so long as the wishes and rights and 
hatreds of one part of the earth conflict with the wishes and 
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rights and hatreds of another part of the earth. May the Lord 
defend this Nation from pestilence and from war, but let us 
see to it that our martial spirit is not stifled. Gentlemen 
will continue to cry, “ Peace, peace,” as gentlemen have always 
cried, “ Peace, peace”; but let us not forget that it is herole 
ee to trample out the vintage where the grapes of wrath are 
stored. 

The Almighty has given to every living being an almost irre- 
sistible instinct of self-preservation. ‘The ability to overcome 
that instinct is the measure of a man's courage. The strongest 
motive power known to man is the instinct to preserve his own 
life. The greatest task which man must face in war is the 
struggle against that involuntary impulse. If he yields to the 
instinct of self-preservation, he is useless as a soldier. If he 
overthrows it, he wins immortal renown. To follow the com- 
mand of his manhood into the teeth of danger, while his poor 
mortal body trembles with the fear which his immortal soul 
subdues; that is the awful task set before the soldier. If his 
fear is conquered, he is great, but his greatness may be only 
the greatness of a heroic death. 

So long as woman crowns the brave with laurel, so long as 
contempt for death kindles our admiration, just so long will the 
memory of those who died for our country be kept green in 
the hearts of our countrymen, and the plaintive protests of the 
high priests of circumspect tranquillity will fall on inattentive 
ears. 

THE CALL TO ARMS. 

For most Americans the Civil War is only history or, at best, 
a confused and faint recollection. For you soldiers it is a living 
memory, and in that memory on Memorial Day we of the 
younger generation are proud to join. 

We dream of ourselves at your side when Lincoln told you 
that your country was in danger, when the call came for men, 
when the patriotism of the country caught fire amid the rolling 
of drums, the echoing of bugles, and the billowing of flags. In 
our imagining we think of you as you scrutinized your hearts 
while you listened to the inspiring words at the war meetings. 
How searching was the examination to which each one of you 
subjected yourself, Shall I be brave on the stricken field or 
will my spirit give way and my name be disgraced? Have I 
the right to leave my young wife and my children or the girl 
whom I love and who loves me? What will become of my loved 
ones if I fall? Will a grateful country protect them or will 
a bankrupt Nation turn to them with words of thanks and 
empty hands? 

And so you took counsel with your women, and they bid you 
follow the trumpet which shall never sound retreat. The answer 
went out to Father Abraham, “ We are coming.” Ý 

From the church and from the college, from the farm, the fac- 
tory, and the store, leaving the aged mother, leaving the bride 
of to-morrow, boys and men cast from them the opportunities 
of life and freely offered themselves as a sacrifice to the Nation's 
needs, Follow these men and boys through the dull routine of 
the camp of instruction, follow them through the privations of 
the march and the bitter bivouac of the rain and cold. Follow 
them with McOlellan to Antietam, with Meade to Gettysburg, 
with Grant through the Wilderness; follow them through all 
the campaigns East or West. Everywhere you will find them 
doing their duty through pain and through sickness, meeting 
death in the stricken field or in the pestilential camp, bearing 
their agonies that their country might live. 

z DUTY. 

What a lesson of duty well done the soldier teaches us. Duty! 
It is a noble word, of which we hear too little. Men think and 
quarrel too much about their rights, but to most of us the word 
“duty ” signifies only a sacrifice which some one else ought to 
make. Rights and duties should go hand in hand. They should 
be inseparable one from the other. They should be fitted to 
each other like lock and key. What is wrong with the world 
that we delight to honor the plausible demagogue who furiously 
incites us to demand some obscure right while we turn our backs 
on the sincere diyine who solemnly urges us to perform some 
obvious duty? 

I was born at the end of the war, and yet my head has grown 
gray. My step is not so light as it was, and life’s shadows begin 
to lengthen as my sun heralds the oncoming of early evening. 
It may be that my fire is beginning to burn a little lower; but 
to-day I find other things in this world more sacred to me than 
my clamorous rights. Loyalty, love, honor, truth—if God gives 
us those blessings, he has no greater gift in store. 

THE GOLDEN AGE. 

Oh, I know that in this Nation much has been wrong which 
has been called right. I know that our laws have sometimes 
mingled injustice with justice. To do good without an admix- 
ture of evil is the prerogative of the Divinity alone. The golden 


age is an epoch of the future, not of the past. The world has 


passed through a barbarous age, a cruel age, a murderous age, 
an unjust age, a dishonest age, an unfaithful age, but never 
has it passed through a golden age. Read your Bible, read 
your history, read anything except the printed mirage which 
we call the news of the day, and you will find that America is 
nearer the golden age than ever before. Never was man so 
far removed from the haunting specter of penury, never was 
justice more certain, never was the standard of right living 
higher, never did men exact or practice more rigid honesty, 
never did the sun of publicity banish so completely the dark 
places in human dealings. Comrades, I say to you that this 
world is not going backward. 
. TAPS. 

To you who have survived those perilous war times may the 
Lord grant a ripe fullness of years, While you are still with us 
the Nation owes you more than can be gauged by any pension 
scale. Though after a fashion a grateful Republic may be able 
to show its good will to the living, to the dead we owe a debt 
which must ever remain unpaid. Three hundred thousand 
Union soldiers did not live to see the dawn of peace. Three 
hundred thousand gallant gentlemen were called to their eter- 
nal reward before their fellow countrymen could show their love 
and gratitude. 

I would that every soldier of that noble host slumbered to- 
day in hallowed ground where tender hands could deck his 
grave with garlands, But no, many and many a tortured body 
found its last resting place in the blood-soaked earth of some 
southern field. 

Many a soul ascended to its Maker amid the wrecks of war, 
leaving its mortal shell to be interred by friend or foe, as chance 
would have it. Over those nameless: graves no flowers can be 
seattered by loving hands to-day, and only nature knows which 
wild flowers bloom the brighter springing from honored turf 
where soldiers lie at peace. : 

But where we may, year after year, old and young will gather 
with flowers to strew on the graves of your departed comrades, 

LISTEN TO TIE PORT’S WORDS. 


Cover them over with beautiful flowers, 

Deck them with garlands, those brothers of ours, 
Lying so silent, by night and by day, 

N ceping the years of their manhood away. 

Years they had marked for the joys of the brave; 
Years they must waste in the sloth of the grave; 
All the bright laurels: that promised to bloom 
Fell to the earth when they went to their tomb. 
Give them the mead they have won in the pot; 
Give them the honors their merits forecast ; 

Give them the chaplets they won in the strife ; 
Give them the laurels they lost with their life. 
Cover them over—yes ; cover them over— 
Parent and husband and brother and lover ; 
Crown in your hearts these dead heroes of ours, 
And cover them over with beautiful flowers. 


The Revenue Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT M. SWITZER, 
OF OHIO, 
Is tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 10, 1916. 


Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Speaker, our Democratic friends ask 
the Republican Members of the House to support the pending 
revenue bill on the ground that the appropriations it is to care 
for have been necessitated by the great preparedness program 
of this session, creating, aceording to their contention, an emer- 
gency, and that a negative vote means an attempt to cripple the 
present administration. 

I do not see itis that way. This is not an emergency measure. 
The extraordinary expense on account of the Mexican situation, 
we are told, is to be taken care of by a bond issue, The appro- 
priations to be taken care of by the revenue raised by this bill are 
permanent in their nature and not temporary. These appropria- 
tions next Congress will be larger, and still larger at the next 
Congress, and so on; but it is not true that all of the revenue 
derived from the pending measure is to be used in caring for the 
appropriations on account of the additional preparedness pro- 
gram. Forty millions or more of it will be used in paying the 
salaries of that great army of 30,000 increased Democratic 
officeholders, and so I could enumerate. 

The Underwood tariff bill when before the House for con- 
sideration in the Sixty-second Congress contained an income 
tax and an antidumping provision which I favored, but I voted 
against it for the reason that the basic method of the bill pro- 
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vided for the raising of revenue was a free-trade tariff method 
instead of a protective tariff one. This free trade basic method 
then became the law and it still remains the law, and as long as 
it remains unchanged and not protective I feel constrained to 
vote against all Democratic revenue measures, although they 
may carry isolated protective duties, the tariff commission, and 
antidumping provisions, all of which as carried in the pending 
bill and with some modifications I would gladly support and 
vote for if they were disconnected from the revenue features 
of the bill. The antidumping provisions of the pending bill are 
absolutely worthless as additional protective measures and the 
tariff commission provision as it now stands does not contem- 
plate the ascertainment of the difference between the cost of 
production at home and abroad for the purpose of protecting 
American industries, and it authorizes President Wilson, a free 
trader, to appoint six members of a tariff commission, having 
tenures of oflice from 2 to 12 years, respectively, each drawing a 
yearly salary of $7,500, and a secretary to receive $5,000 a year, 
with an army of special experts, stenographers, clerks, and 
employees, and makes an appropriation of $300,000 for the first 
year’s maintenance of many deserving Democrats and author- 
izes a like amount each year thereafter. Should I vote for this 
bill as it now stands I would say to my constituents that I am 
satisfied with the existing Underwood tariff law and that I 
favor raising all additional reyenue needed by the Government 
in.the future by taxation methods other than protective tariff 
duties. 

If the Underwood law is revised and made protective, it would 
raise more than $100,000,000 of additional annual revenue, the 
greater part of which would be paid by the foreigner. I am in 
favor of compelling the foreigner to pay a tax for the use of our 
markets, and to pay tariff duties sufficiently high to adequately 
protect American industries and to give to American labor cer- 
tain and full protection. I will therefore vote to recommit the 
bill with instructions to amend it so as to raise an equitable 
portion of the required revenue from a protective tariff, suffi- 
cient to protect adequate American industry and American labor, 
and to be so adjusted as to prevent undue exactions by monop- 
olies or trusts.” 

During the debate on this bill several dyed-in-the-wool Demo- 
crats have enthusiastically stated that the Federal reserve bank- 
ing law, which went into effect about a year and a half ago, had 
succeeded in throttling the money power of Wall Street and was 
working marvelous benefits to the people. So far as Wall Street 
is concerned, when fifty or one hundred million dollars is needed, 
the officials of the Government, as well as private individuals, 
still journey to Wall Street. 

I have in mind a national banking institution located in the 
State of Ohio, having a capital stock of $100,000, that has been 
compelled by reason of this much-lauded Federal reserve law 
to subscribe and pay for $7,500 of stock in the Federal re- 
serve bank, from which the national bank has received 
no dividend, and it is compelled to keep on deposit with the 
Federal reserve bank $12,500, for which it is paid no interest; in 
other words, one-fifth of the capital of the bank is rendered use- 
less us an income producer, and I know of no advantages the bank 
has received up to this time by reason of its connection with the 
Federal reserve bank. 

The pending revenue bill increases the tax from 1 to 2 per 
cent on the net income of all banking institutions. I would 
like to have some of the enthusiastic defenders of the Federal 
Reserve System explain just how these serious handicaps and 
immense burdens placed on national banks benefit such insti- 
tutions and their stockholders and in what way it enables custo- 
mers of the banks to obtain cheaper interest rates. 

The Democratic platform of 1912 denounced lavish appropria- 
tions and high taxes and demanded a return to simplicity and 
economy, but the appropriations for this Congress will be in the 
neighborhood of one billion six hundred millions of dollars and, 
likely, authorizations to the amount of two hundred millions 
more, and in three years they have increased the number of 
officeholders 30,000, and at this rate it will be 35,000 by March 4 
next, drawing annual salaries of more than forty millions of 
dollars. To pay this enormous increase in appropriations direct 
taxation has been resorted to of every conceivable nature, and 
the rates have been yearly going higher, but in the long category 
of failures to fulfill their platform pledges last but not least is 
the ignoring of their pledge to labor to enact an employees’ com- 
pensation law, so far as the Federal jurisdiction extends, pro- 
viding adequate compensation for injury to body or loss of life. 
The House of Representatives in the Sixty-second Congress, by 
a vote of 218 to Sl, passed a workmen’s compensation act fixing 
the amount of compensation due from every common carrier 
engaged in interstate and foreign commerce by railroad to an 
injured employee or to his widow and dependent children nnder 
the age of 16, and so forth, in the event of his death, but it failed 


to pass the Senate. The House was then Democratic, and the 
Democratic national platform, under the conspicuous title of 
“Rights of Labor,” contained the pledge I have just referred to. 
Since the Ist day of March, 1913, Democratic ardor for this 
proposition seems to have become much chilled, for while it 
was a conspicuous pledge of their platform then, their more 
recent expressions of platform promises of this year are just as 
conspicuous because of the absence of any reference whatever 
to workmen’s compensation legislation. 

One Democratic Congress has come and gone and another is 
fast nearing the closing months of its existence and no bill has 
been reported for consideration, and I am informed that none 
will be. A bill was introduced in the last Congress as well as 
in this Congress, and the committees to which they were re- 
ferred had acess to an exhaustive, full, clear, and comprehen- 
sive report of the law and the facts upon the subject of work- 
men's compensation, known as Senate Document 338 of the 
second session of the Sixty-second Congress, consisting of more 
than 200 pages, as well as the printed compilation of all the 
hearings before a joint commission appointed by President Taft 
and the two Houses of Congress, containing nearly 1,500 pages 
of printed matter. The Sixty-first Congress, a Republican Con- 
gress, passed a joint resolution creating this commission, in 
pursuance of which two Senators were selected by the President 
of the Senate, two Representatives by the Speaker of the House, 
and two members selected by President Taft. The bill recom- 
mended by the Taft commission would give compensation for 
injury or death to all employees or their widows and de- 
pendents regardless of the old common-law defenses, assumed 
risk, contributory negligence, or for any other act or neglect 
on the part of the employee or by his fellow employees, and 
nothing can defeat the recovery except willful negligence of 
the injured party or the deceased, or willful act of his fellow 
employees, or unless the injury or death be the direct result of 
intoxication. This proposed legislation has the indorsement of 
the Order of Locomotive Engineers, the Order of Railway Train- 
men, and the Republican Party in its national convention at 
Chicago this year has also indorsed it. 

Statistics show that upward of 100,000 railway employees 
are injured annually and that from 4,000 to 5,000 receive in- 
juries resulting in death, and the railroads pay damages in not 
more than 10 per cent of the cases, and that of the 10 per cent 
who recover damages not more than 35 per cent of what the 
railroad paid went into the pockets of the claimants, and the 
remainder went to damage-suit lawyers and to pay the cost of 
litigating the claims. It is estimated that the railroads pay 
annually $10,000,000 or $12,000,000 on account of personal in- 
jury and death claims of their employees, and that if a law were 
enacted carrying rates recommended by the Taft Joint Commis- 
sion, the railroads would not have to contribute to exceed $18,- 
000,000 annually on account of such claims, and that prac- 
tically all of the 100,000 employees annually injured would re- 
ceive a fair compensation and that practically all of the families 
of the 4,000 or 5,000 annually killed would also be reasonably 
compensated for the loss of the deceased. I suppose when the 
Democratic Members of Congress look back upon the miserable 
records of broken promises and smashed pledges of the Balti- 
more platform, they have concluded to throw this pledge also 
upon the scrap pile for good measure and let the dead Past bur 
its dead. ' 

I had the privilege of voting for the workmen's compersa- 
tion bill, which passed the House March 1, 1913, and I hope 
to have the privilege of voting for the same in the next Con- 
gress, which will be Republican. 

Before bringing these promiscuous remarks to a close I de- 
sire to call the attention of the people to the procrastination of 
the Democratie Senate of this Congress in taking final action 
on the Burnett immigration bill. I voted to pass a similar bill 
over the veto of President Taft in the Sixty-second Congress 
and to pass a similar bill over the veto of President Wilson in 
the Sixty-third Congress, and I voted with the majority Mem- 
bers of the House in passing the Burnett bill in March last. 
Within a few days after its passage it went over to the Senate 
where it seems to have been pigeonholed by the chairman of 
the Committee on Immigration. I have no doubt that he is 
holding it up at the instance of the friends of President Wilson, 
who do not want the bill to be presented again to him for the 
second time on the eve of the presidential election. Three- 
fourths of the Members of the Senate are for the bill, and there 
is no question of its passage should it be allowed to come to a 
vote, and there is not much doubt that it will receive a two- 
thirds vote of both Houses and become a law should the Presi- 
dent again veto it, but it is very evident that a great effort is 
being made by the President's friends to put off a final vote on 
the bill in the Senate until after the clection, at the short session 
of Congress. 
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The Revenue Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS W. MILLER, 
OF DELAWARE, 


IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 19, 1916. 


Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Mr. Speaker, on the floor to-day 
we witnessed the Representatives of Arizona and Montana pro- 
testing against the tax on copper in this bill, and if their pre- 
dictions are true as to the effect of this bill on this great indus- 
try in their States, and no one has reason to doubt their asser- 
tions, a great injury will be done to their people should this bill 
be enacted into taw, on account of only one provision in this bill, 
viz, the copper tax. Arizona is represented on this floor by one 
Representative, a Democrat, and Montana by two Members of 
the same political faith. As I listened to their well- expressed 
appeal for a fair deal I could not help but be impressed as to 
the utter futility of their appeal, because with only three votes 
in this body their voting strength was practically nil, and there- 
fore the great copper industry within the confines of their 
respective States must submit to the terms of this measure and 
be satisfied with the verbal protest expressed by their Repre- 
sentatives. These men were performing their duty in bringing 
to the attention of this body the effect that this bill will have 
upon one of their great industries; and the fact that I, too, 
occupy the position of lone Representative of my State on the 
floor does not deter me from making this statement in the 
Recorp concerning the effects of this measure upon the people of 
my State, 

The banks of my State are numerous and prosperous, but they 
are already taxed as much as they should be without having 
assessed against them the provisions of section 302 of this bill. 
Bank failures are practically unknown in Delaware, and the 
banks throughout the State, in the rural and city districts, have 
helped considerably to make the farmers and city people of my 
State thrifty and prosperous. If is only natural that they 
should protest against double taxation, which will be the ease 
with section 302 included in the bill. Happily it was strieken 
out, not only in Committee of the Whole but also in the House 
on a roll-call vote. In order to show some expressions of oppo- 
sition to this provision in the bill I will insert here some copies 
of telegrams received from banks of my State in this matter: 


WIEMINGTON, DEL., July 10, 1916. 
Hon. THOMAS W. MILLE 


House of 8383 Washington, D. C. 
Federal — pong * Peso ou please use best effort for repeal of 
bankers’ — we regard as gross discrimination and wholly 


DELAWARE STATE BANKERS’ ÄSSOCTATION, 
OTHO NOWEAND, Snar 
W. G. TAYLOR, Secretary. 


ODESSA, DEL., July 10, 1916. 
Hon. THomas W. MILLER, M. C.. 


House of Represen „ Washington, D. O.: 
This bank is o YENE to the increase of — Se proposed in the 
omnibus revenue Use your influence to defeat 
New CASTLE 1 NATIONAL BANK, 
Jos G Brown, Cashier. 


“ a W. Mulas WILMINGTON, DEE., July 8, 1916. 
0 HOMAS 
si Washington, D. C. 
This urges the defeat of the Federal omnibus revenue Dill, 
a a thet you use your efforts to this end. 
Dutaware Trust Co. 


WILMINGTON, DEL., July 10, 1916. 

Hon. THOMAS W. asane 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

are already overburdened with 5 


taxation. It would be a great t injustice N increase burden. 
do all cam to convinse the House that F 
Fed omnibus revenue bill should be elimina 


SECURITY renee & Sare Derosir CO., 
Beny. NIELDS, President. 

Another section of this bill to which I desire to address my- 
self is the munition manufacturers’ tax. There is no denying 
the fact that the people of my State will be affeeted by the pro- 
visions of this munition section, and are just as much and as 


vitally interested in its provisions as are the people of Arizona. 


and Montana in the copper tax. Coming from the State of Dela- 
ware I may be said to be prejudiced, but granting that I am, I 
feel that it is my duty to present facts on the other side of the 
question of the munition tax. I have no hesitancy in saying 
that, in my opinion, a number of the provisions in this bill taxing. 


Se makers of munitions of war are almost confiscatory in their 
ect. 

I realize full well that the temper of this body is inimical to 
this great industry located in part within my State and am 
fully aware that the mention of the word “munitions” or 
powder“ almost drives certain of our friends on the floor 
into a. frenzy which may explain why certain industries in the 


‘munitions trade are taxed with a viciousness that amounts to 


almost penalization. 

Since the outbreak of the European war the Democratic 
Party has been forced to pass two revenue-raising measures, 
and this is the third one proposed. The first was the so-called 
“ War-tax bill“ passed in October, 1914. This was made neces- 
sary according to the claim of the administration and the party 
in power because of the falling off of customs receipts due to 
the stopping of imports on account of the war. It was ap- 
parent to the country, however, that there was a deficit in 
the Treasury at the end of the fiseal year on June 30, 1914, the 
first full year under the Democratic administration and after 
the Underwood Tariff Act had been in operation for almost a 
year and some months before the European war was started, 
There can be no disputing the statement that had there been 
no war in Europe the Demoeratic Party would have been 
compelled just the same to pass this legislation which was 
dubbed a war tax” although this country was at peace. The 
second measure passed was a resolution presented to Con- 
gress in December, 1915, extending the provisions of the so- 
called “ war tax,” which is repealed in this measure presented 
to-day. 

The prosperity which this country has enjoyed since the out- 
break of the European war is due to the trade in munitions of 
war supplied by this country to the various belligerents, and 
in that respect it may be termed a “fictitious” prosperity for 
which no party be it Democratie, Republican, Progressive, and 
so forth, can take any individual credit. 

The industrial conditions existing in this country at the time 
of the elections in 1914 are not forgotten, and they represented 
the true conditions that would have existed in this country had 
not the great war in Europe favored his country with a trade 
that has made practically every industry hum. Why is it, 
therefore, that this bill discriminates agaimst the manufacturers 
of explosives while others engaged in the manufacture of other 
munitions of war and making equal or greater profits are per- 
mitted to go free? 

Tt is interesting te note the exports of ether commodities from 
the United States to belligerent nations since the beginning of 
the war, and whieh might rightfully be considered as muni- 
tions. Within the 20 months after the outbreak of the war 


rubber to the value of $42,000,000 was exported from the United 


States for military purposes; likewise automobile trueks and 
passenger automobiles to the value of $142,000,000 were sold 
for military purposes abroad; aeroplanes and parts to the value 
of about $8,000,000; motor cycles: to the value of over $4,000,000; 
and woolen goods to the value ef $70,000,000, These are nu- 
thentie figures with respeet to only a few of the commodities 
which may rightfully be termed as munitions. There could be 


added to the list such articles as canned meats, army rations 
of various kinds, shoes, harness, saddles, blankets, kerosene, 


gasoline, acids, alcohol, locomotives, parts of submarines, range 
finders, stamped metal military equipment, swords, bayonets, 
bromine and other military gases, barbed wire and other prod- 
ucts of iren and steel. 

It is probably forgotten that since the outbreak of the war 
horses to almost the value of $130,000,000 and mules to the 
value of $31,000,000 have been exported for military purposes; 
that guns and ammunition used by the belligerents are taxed, 
but the animals that haul and make it possible to use these 
terrible engines of war are permitted to be sold at just as great 
profit without any tax being placed on the beneficiaries from 
that sale. I make the above: statements and comparisons not 
necessarily in advocacy of a tax upon them but more as u com- 
parisom to bring out. the inequalities of this tax measure. 

Having compared the method by which gunpowder and other 
explosives are taxed in comparison with other munitions of war 
whieh are untaxed, it might be in order to illustrate further 
inequalities. as compared with other material elassed as war 
munitions on which the bill provides a tax. Why should a dollar 
received from gunpowder, or some other explosive, bear a tax of 
8 per cent while a dollar received from the gun that burns this 
gunpowder bears a tax of only 5. per cent, and the copper for 
shell cases but 3 per cent? 

The value of almost every raw product entering into the manu- 
facture: of gunpowder and other explosives has advanced. many 


times since the outbreak of the war. The value of copper has 


more than doubled, but there has been no material inerease in 


— 
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the cost of production. It is interesting to note the increase in 

cost of various chemicals used in the powder industry, such as 

benzol, originally selling for 20 cents per gallon, now S0 cents; 

toluol, which has advanced from 20 cents to $4 per gallon; and 
_ fuming sulphuric acid from $15 to $150 per ton. 

Let us consider the amount of cotton that has been used since 
the outbreak of the war, and which is necessary for the manu- 
facture of explosives. Coming from a State that lies almost 
wholly south of the Mason and Dixon line, I can not be accused 
of sectionalism when I call attention to the great prosperity 
that must have accrued to the Southern States by reason of the 
use of cotton in this industry. Before this great product of 
the South commenced to be used in larger quantities than ever 
before used for the manufacture of powder the situation created 
in the opening months of the European war seriously threatened 
the prosperity of the Southern States because of the injury to 
the cotton trade by reason of the war. We all remember the 
campaign to “buy a bale of cotton.” A few months ago the 
House passed a joint resolution authorizing and directing the 
Director of the Census to collect and publish additional statistics 
with respect to cotton, and I remember at the time I was one of 
about eight Republicans who voted for this measure on the 
roll call in spite of the fact that certain proponents of the meas- 
ure asserted that certain industries existing in my State were 
fighting the bill for ulterior reasons, I thought it proper that 
the public should know just how much cotton was being used in 
the manufacture of explosives. Since that time I have taken 
the trouble to find out the correct figures as to the amount of 
cotton used. The figures of the estimates show that one of these 
powder companies has used over 600,000 bales of cotton of all 
grades from December, 1914, up to and including May, 1916, and 
in addition thereto other munition manufacturers and purifiers 
of cotton for the manufacture of munitions have used as much as 
300,000 bales, almost 1,000,000 bales in all. This cotton, which 
has sold as high. as 8 cents per pound, advancing from 2 cents 
per pound in some grades, has meant prosperity for the cotton 
producers of the Southern States, and in that I sincerely rejoice. 
The votes for the passage of this bill come in a large measure 
from the section of the country that has prospered in the demand 
for cotton. : 

While it is to be admitted that the manufacturers of gun- 
powder and other explosives have enjoyed a period of excep- 
tional prosperity during the past 18 months, the fact seems to 
have been lost sight of that their prosperity has been so dis- 
tributed that it has permeated other lines of industry and 
been of benefit to thousands of working people throughout the 
country. The other industries which have shared the prosper- 
ity that has been passed on to them are not forced to bear any 
taxation, but the burden of taxation has been placed upon the 
source without being equitably distributed. There seems to be 
an idea that all manufacturers of gunpowder and other explo- 
sives have made exorbitant profits, and therefore that they 
should be “soaked” to the limit. It seems to have been for- 
gotten that while these manufacturers may have received what 
appeared to be high prices for their products, they have been 
forced to meet unusual expenses and they have faced an ever- 
ascending scale of prices on raw materials. 

Under the retroactive feature of this bill manufacturers of 
munitions are forced to pay a tax upon the gross receipts upon 
all business done since the ist of January of this year. When 
contracts were made for this work no such. expense item as this 
was considered in fixing the price of the product, and in many 
cases where the contracts have been filled and the money re- 
ceived therefrom distributed in either additional equipment, 
wages, salaries, and dividends, it is impossible for the retro- 
active tax to be recovered, and therefore it must be borne in 
the future and out of what contracts with the belligerents that 
remain to be filled. Can any one deny that this feature is 
unfair? 

I am reliably informed that the largest company engaged in 
this business—the Du Pont company—employs about 60,000 men 
in its various plants throughout the United States, and in the 
last year and a half it has paid directly, in wages alone, for 
the manufacture of military explosives $45,000,000. The men 
employed in their plants have been worked on eight-hour shifts, 
and, in addition to receiving a scale of wages higher than has 
been paid heretofore for similar work, they. have been granted 
an additional 20 per cent bonus in wages. In addition to this 
sum expended in wages, this company has been indirectly re- 
sponsible for the expenditure of a greater amount to labor on 
raw materials and machinery which it has purchased. 

I have inserted the above remarks because I not ouly deem it 
my duty to do so but, after investigating the facts, I fully be- 
lieve that this bill is unfair and drastic in many of its provi- 


sions and as such is not warranted by the conditions existing at 
this time. 

There are some features of this bill for which I would like 
to vote, as, for instance, the tariff commission, the dyestuft 
section, as well as the provision regulating unfair competition. 
A tax on munitions of war, distributed equitably and fairly, 
would not be opposed by me, in view of conditions the country 
faces to-day, for which, however, the Republican Party is not 
responsible. I have no hesitancy in saying that I favor an 
income tax, but believe that this tax should be collected on in- 
comes as low as it is profitable for the Government to collect 
this tax, believing that it tends to better citizenship and interest 
in government if more individuals bear the burden of this in- 
come tax, even though it means in many cases not even a dollar 
a year, which is the kind of income tax levied in other coun- 
tries of the globe which use this as a means-of revenue. I shall 
therefore vote against this measure as a whole. 


The Estate or Inheritance Tax. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES F. CURRY, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 10, 1916. 


Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, I would like to vote for this bill, 
but I can not on account of the estate or inheritance tax provi- 
sion and on account of the excessive tax on wine and the legaliz- 
ing of the manufacture and sale of spurious wine as wine. 

That the Federal Government has the power to levy an in- 
heritance tax is admitted; that it has the moral right to do so 
I deny. Inheritance taxes have been leyied from the time of 
the Roman Empire in countries where under the laws of primo- 
geniture and entail vast estates under the terms of the original 
grant escaped all ordinary taxation, and the only way they 
could be made to pay their just share of taxation for the ex- 
penses of the Government was to collect an inheritance tax upon 
the transference of the property from the dead to the living. 
Usually, however, the inheritance tax is a local and not a na- 
tional tax. It has up until now been so considered in this coun- 
try. Forty-two States now collect an inheritance tax. By what 
shadow of right would the Federal Government filch this revenue 
from the States or punish thrift by double taxation. 

California was one of the first States to enact an inheritance- 
tax law. Under the original act all of the tax went into the 
school fund. ‘The law was declared to be unconstitutional by 
the Superior Court of San Diego County. The case was not 
appealed, but the courts and county clerks accepted the judg- 
ment and ceased trying to collect the tax. I was elected county 
clerk of San Francisco in 1894. During my term the estate of 
Senator Leland Stanford was probated. I caused suit to be 
commenced against the estate for the inheritance tax, The 
superior court held the law to be unconstitutional. The case 
was appealed to the supreme court, which reversed the superior 
court and upheld the constitutionality of the law. The final 
result was that the Stanford estate paid over $500,000 into the 
school fund of the State before the final decree of distribution 
was entered. 

Since then the law has been amended, and now $250,000 of 
the tax goes into the school fund; 5 per cent into the teachers’ 
retirement or pension fund, and the balance into the general 
fund of the State. 

In 1907 the National Taxation Association, composed of 
revenue and tax officials from every State in the Union and 
from Canada, passed strong resolutions against the levying of 
a Federal inheritance tax, taking the position that the inherit- 
ance tax should be a State tax. Similar resolutions have been 
passed at each of the subsequent meetings of the association. 

In 1908 an inheritance tax provision was in the tariff bill as 
it passed the House but was struck out of the bill in the 
Senate. A number of State legislatures were in session at the 
time and they all passed resolutions against the tax. 

I have received a strong argument against the tax from Hon, 
John S. Chambers, the State controller of California. He also 
sent me copies of letters he received against it from the Wis- 
consin tax commission and the comptroller of New York. I 
shall include them as a part of my remarks. The county 
auditors’ association, the tax collectors’ association, and the 
bourds of county supervisors of California also passed reso- 


lutions against the Federal Government levying this tax. Fol- 
lowing is a list of the States that levy an inheritance tax and 
the amount of the reyenue derived from this source for certain 
specified fiscal years: ` 

Inheritance-taz revenue by States. 


oing to ee the State eee The 5 — 27 — 
revenue, or roportion thereof, wo ously cripple 
State and Snore (kan like! levy an 5 


com it to ad valorem tax upon 
tas. ponpe generally to make up ree deficiency. s 
e earnestly 


R. E. COLLINS, 
Chairman State Board of Equalization. 


upon the rights and needs of the States in the matter of inheritance- 
tax revenues; and be it further 
Resolved, That the chairman and secretary of this board send a copy 
— these resolutions to each Member of the California delegation in 
‘ongress. 


132. STATE BOARD OF EQUALIZATION OF CALIFORNIA RESOLUTION AGAINST A 
Arizona 2 — — FEDERAL INHERITANCE TAX. 
—— 1,706, 478.57 Whereas information has been received from reliable sources that the 
232, 531. 51 Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives has 
a 807, 293. 27 determined to recommend to Congress the enactment of a Federal 
ELIONA 13, 463. 96 inheritance tax law; and 
2 9,030. 40 further information is to the effect that the States will be 
30, 634.00 requested to abandon their inheritance tax to the end that 
9, 994. 90 such revenues may be collected by the Fed Government, with the 
2,092, 960. 20 understanding that a certain percentage of such collections, now un- 
233, 559. 83 derstood to be 50 per cent, less overhead costs, shall be returned to 
1318, 565. 70 the States on the basis of collections within each State; and 
270,429.89 | Whereas many of the States have incorporated the inheritance tax as a 
e 97, 290, 72 part of their taxation and have developed its application with 
e wore 283, 889. 36 remarkable success ; an 
Maryn ooo ack E S dope iveatees 256,814.81 | Whereas the State Board of Equalization of California, convinced that 
FD A E E S N 32,308, 460. 46 the passage of an inheritance tax law by the Federal Co: will 
Michigan... 501,710, 02 inflict ons injury upon the States, particularly Califo which 
Minnesota 2 4 — 1 derives an average annual revenue from inheritance taxes of about 
ssouri. 411, 100. 5 ; and 
3 31,278.94 Whereas the average annual revenue to California from this source 
Nevads.. 4,415. 10 will be reduced about one-half, on the basis of our present collections 
New Hampshire i 114,014, 61 and a 50 per cent return, or $1,500,000, and as a Crys gsm the 
Maw Ferte isk Gos betsy P A E inline 4 1,090, 298. 78 common ools may be deprived of approximately $250, annually 
New Vork. { 1914-15 | 8, 263, 803. 67 now given them by the State from its inheritance tax collections; the 
3 19, 899. 19 teachers’ pension fund will suffer a loss of one-half the revenue de- . 
nn 7, 680. 57 rived from this source; and the general fund of the State treasury 
Oklahoma! 14, 822.14 will lose about $1,000,000 aunually ; and 
Oregon 051.61 | Whereas a loss in State revenues of this magnitude will seriously affect 
Pi 2, 516, 790. 43 the entire State revenue system and place a bi tax upon corpora- 
— 33, 431. 65 tions er a 8 tax upon the e, who in either event 
South Dakota 25, 412. 04 must bear the burden: Now, therefore, be it 
Tennessee.. 210, 831. 10 Resolved, That we, representing the State Board of Equalization of 
LANES | de ᷣͤ K 43,105.75 | the State of California, do disapprove of inheritance-tax lation b; 
E 487,228.55 | the Federal Con „ and urgently uest our Represèn atives an 
Vermont. 93,280.30 | Members of the te to do all in the wer to mrage and de- 
Virginia...... 42, 497.89 | feat such legislation, for the reason that the States need this revenue; 
Washim 141,319.57 | that the Federal Government has far more sources upon which to draw 
West irg — 1412 for revenue than have the States, and therefore should not encroach 
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STATE BOARD OF EQUALIZATION, 


1 One receipts í R. E. COLLINS, Chairman. 

Pisca year ending Jan, 12, 1018 T. M. Esy, Beoretary. 
FFC Since these resolutions were adopted the Ways and Means 
5 Revenue paid to counties. Committee changed its tentative plan to collect an inheritance 


For the fiscal year 1914-15 California collected more than 
$3,000,000 from inheritances, and for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1916, more than $3,500,000, 5 per cent of the tax going 
into the teachers’ retirement fund, $250,000 into the school fund, 
and the balance into the general fund., 
Sources of information, 


tax and pay half of it back to the States. It provides in this 
bill for the collection of an estate tax by the Federal Govern- 
ment and the retention of all of the tax. This policy once 
established will result in time to a larger and larger tax being 
levied until the States will in decency be compelled to repeal 
their inheritance tax. 


COUNTY AUDITORS’ ASSOCIATION or CALIFORNIA, 
Woodland, June 5, 1916. 
Hon. C. F. CURRY 


Í House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
. Treasurer's report... Montana Dear Sm: The page, auditors of California, in State convention 
: commissioner, , 22 ti ta 
Federal inheritance tax. I was ed by the association to send 
„ 0 vou a copy of ioe . Segre ou will find 3 
TPE Our informa purpose of Congress, or 
Committee, to 


d Means 3 recommend legisla 
eyo er sean . of this kind. Of this there a to be no doubt; and further in- 


HERE Cath 0 New Vork. formation reaches us aiso that the committee favors the plan whereby 
. e the States shall abandon their inheritance-tax systems and that the 
Wier do Government shall collect such es, State & 
9 
eral p- 


8 i 
e trust you will give this matter your earnest consideration. It 
| means much to California. 
— — | Yours, very truly, 
ermont . COUNTY AUD: ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA, 
By R. P. Wartacs, Secretary. 


Following are the resolutions. Similar resolutions were 
adopted by the County Tax Collectors’ Association and by the 
boards of county supervisors of California: 


RESOLUTIONS AGAINST FEDERAL INHERITANCE TAX. 


Whereas ens 8 States e on 8 nape tga in on 
report, w was made public ugust, s urged 
imposition of a fax upon inheritances by the derai ‘Government: 


Whereas the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives has been in correspondence with the State controller of Cali- 
fornia, John S. Chambers, and with like officials in otber States of 
the Union, asking for data as to the collections, by the States, of 


STATE BOARD or EQUALIZATION STATE oy CALIFORNIA, 
Sacramento, June 5, 1916. 
Hon. C. F. Curry, M. C.. 


Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: I am transmi herewith copy of a resolution adopted 
by the State board of equalization relating to iniveritanece-tax laws. 
As you know, California since 1893 has had an inheritance-tax law, 
which, by amendment in 1905, produces considerable of California's 
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8 under their inheritance tax laws, with the undoubted ohiect 

view of utilizing such information in connection with the plan o 
the Congress to enact Federal legislation of the kind; and 

Whereas press dispatches and letters ved by the’ State controller 
of California from Washington proclaim the determination of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the: House of Representatives to recom- 
mend to the Congress the enactment of a Federal inheritance tax law; 


and 
Whereas further information is to the effect that the States will be re- 
quested to a on. their eritance-tax systems to the end that all 
Sach revenue may be collected by the Federal Government, with the 
understanding that a certain 8 of such collections, less over- 
head costs, shall be returned States on the basis of collections 
within each State: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That = county anditors of California in State convention 
assembled in the city of Yreka, on June 1, 1916, do disapprove of such 
posed teten t by the Federal Congress, and hereby protest; that 
Bs States, and more eg ara would be done a vous 
ry such legislation; that under the State of California's system 
taxation it is essential not only that the State derive revenue from 
but also that the shai annual collections 


of abou 000.000 ould not be material! thout just 
cause ; the pro plan of a partial return to the States by the 

eral Government, even if 50 per cent, leas the cost of collection, 
would 8 8 4 from this source to less than 


$1,500,000 a ; that as a consequence the revenue of the common 
schools of the i State itn FA be imperiled to the extent of $250,000 
9 the sum now given them under the present ae revenue; 
tha teachers’ ment fund, commonly called teachers 
pension 5 which receives 5 per cent of the total 3 
N suffer a loss of more than half the revenue 
derived from this source ; t the 
would lose approximately $10 000. annual 
spare this revenue, and would be forced to . bain it from a higher tax 


upon corporations, or a general p er ty. Reo pon the ple—the 
pees under either plan carrying the additional burdens that the States 
ve developed the inheritance-tax remarkable success ; 


and be it farther 
Resolved, That the 


of this association send a copy of these 
resolutions to each mem 


the California delegation in Congress. 
Wiscoxstx 2 COMMISSION, 


adtson, June 1, 1916. 
Hon. Joun 8. CHAMBERS, 
Comptroller, State Capitol, Sacramento, Cal 
Dear Sm: Your favor of 24th instant to Hon. John S. Donald, 
secretary of state, is referred to this department for attention. Under 
our law the administration of the inheritance tax is placed in charge 
of the tax commissi 


your views as 
ous a It ts objec- 
onable upon the groands that you mention, to wit, that it is an 
especialy suftable source of revenue — the — 2 as that the State 
— — the sereni that can be imposed with 


"th unty ba urts of 
e co or surrogate co o! 
e several ves an 8 with and — 5 — of the 
jurisdiction of these courts and a tention of work that will add 


a dupl 

ery greatly to the of the settlement of estates and to 

labors of the and other officers of f these courts. 8 
necessary ve 

cation of orders, noti 


app: . In case of dissa on 8 appeal woul 
probably to the Federal while the « ‘from the deter- 
mination of te inheritance is to the 98 Stato 
courts and to supreme mi, be two appeals 
the executor of the te and another wh 2 — appellant r: 


gainst the county and State. A littl t will suggest 
— 155 a vari of tions that might thought 
Notices, will =o be 


Wisconsin Tax COMMISSION, 
Joun HARRINGTON, 
Inheritance Taz Counsel. 
Stars or New tay = AAN 
COMPTROLLER 
Albany, June A 1, 1916, 
Hon. JonN S. CHAMBERS, 
Sacramento, Cal. = 
5 — KIRE I E — a recefpt of your communication of —. — 
Feson inberitance tax. I greatly appreciate 


Seat be ths 

CCC about the defeat 

of such a measure. As soon as I was inf introduction in 
ot & mensare providing for a on inherita: I 

i tely and had introduced in both b: of ew 


1 
prang abont its defeat. I 
leaders the nå 


88 * 


ng been considered as 
and one which ought hot to be availed of by the Federal 


State 
n suggest further way to make our opposition effecti 
an er 
E on cap bes you. Shane > 7 


Very truly, yours, 


Eveens M. Travis, 
Comptr 


oller. 


Avevust, 1915. 
THe INHERITANCE TAX. 
[By John 8, Chambers, State comptroller of California.] 

the inheritance-tax system of California I would 

3575 first, as briefly as is practicable, to discuss taxation in general, 

especial reference to the powers of the State thereto; second, the 

uestion of the taxation of inheritances and certain important 

reunder; third, its possibilities in the matter of the control 

of the distribution of vast fortunes; and, fourth, the future attitude 

* the Federal Government toward the States as to this form of tax- 
ation. 


The lack 


TAXATION IN GENERAL. 


of information wager of the public as to 


directly or indirectly, the latter gets “him, too. He 
admi — or less reluctantly, that taxation of some kind, to some ex- 
tent. necessary lu order at organized government may be main- 
tained, but he believes that more money gl called for than is needed, 
and is firm! convinced that, in se far as he himself is concerned, hé 
pays more n his proportionate share. And as a result some of them 
seek to offset this state of affairs by methods of their own. 
UNTOLD WRALTH. 


It proba) was the knowledge of this mental attitude upon the part 
of most sae § that prompted a newspaper humorist to perpetrate ths 


fonoping ince: the bo: dona — t „by the essi: told 
e w mean T on ‘un 
Ay Open Fan ans 


ay son,” iied. the wise Ta. father to note your inquirin 
ming” $ Untold wealth" is wealth about — agr we fail to say anything 
to the assessors. Make a note of ft.” 


MISUNDERSTOOD taken ta aie bias? 


foto the lack Pg information . of the people as to 
8 e at mich It no Aon is — so as to the inberit- 
sort Bade much of the misunderstanding and mS 

tion — this comes from people who ought for their own in 


to strongly support it. 
The wealthy pay the bulk of it, the well-to-do a small part of it, 
and the rest of us not a cent. 
In California about 15 try 1725 of every 1,000 pay one-half of 
this tax. Surely this is signifi 
THE 33 fe DEATH. 


Foy vag tgp Hany Sone S TOE BR 


time exc ce pathy Bile da 
where is thy s wg Se Acco’ to the great apostle, many Betr 
death is sin. But these latter days, at least in so far as etrs 
of rich estates are concerned, the of Geath ootia to be the 
heritance tax. No matter how hard you try to — — tice of 
the tax or to convince them that in any event 8 


‘TaxaTION—POWERS OF THR STATE, 


While it is true that the primary purpose of taxation is to 
t revenue for the proper — of Government 2 — 
the tax, tions, ne not only Pong A wena may 
be but in mind by tbe power as relating to the 
— benefit and welfare of the tical society—the public. This, 
substance, is Justice Cooley's tion tn his great k on taxa- 


tion. 

de tap rA and the assertion can not be successfully dis- 
puted, that ail aube be por over which the — power ae State 
extends are, in its 


ORGANIZED SOCIETY CREATES VALUBS. 

Hon. John H. Underwood, professor of economics in the Universi 
of re sae in an address the onal Tax Association a few 
fe sata Boas Bec forth the situation 


ingly, bu ste a 
and social creatio 
cat other words, e State —is not only a copartner 
but the partner who contributes by far the greatest service. There- 
fore, the State ts entitled, 3 , to whatever it may care to take 
of such accumulations, in form, say, of 
sina Tor u 
suppo a 
and the accumulation and dis 
as may relate to the general waitare 
INHERITANCE Tax pods: 8 
I think the foregoing citations are sufficient to establish rg” — * of 
the State 1 matters of taxation. bel en State is 3 is being 
so, to take up the particular subject of it follows that there 
can be no 8 Whatever as fo the right and ona the power of the State 
to an ject a tax upon inheritances. 
Sucb a statement would seem to be su The inheritance tax 
has beea an established institution so long, not pac 4 — this country 
the A its 3 ity and justness 
ret, as 


out 
would not appear to be debatable. ave stated, the 


such other matters 


that exists concerning i it and the prejudice and consequent hostility 
that have developed because of this ignorance, is 2 This 18 
I wanted to oundation 


why I made my preliminary statemen 
that could not be questioned. 
SUPREME COURT UPHOLDS TAX. 
Let me nace * a7 oe more illustration: In the case of Knowlton v. 
ee ATE E Chief Justice White, of the United States 
Supreme l full discussion of death duties and dis- 
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tinctly recognized the Inheritance tax as a legal, just, and firmly estab- | of fifty and one hundred thousand, a S e and a half a million dol- 


lished mode of taxation. 

In fact, the courts everywhere have sustained this tax; but not, let 
me add, as a tax upon the property transferred, but as a tax upon the 
privilege of making@the transfer, or a succession tax, measured, how- 
‘ever, by the value of the property. 

To the lay mind, especially to the heir concerned, this may look like 
a distinction without much, of a difference. He receives just that much 
less in any event and the State just that much more. It is a situation, 
I may add, with which the State has no quarrel. 


Uxirormtiry, PERSONAL PROPERTY, PROGRESSIVE RATES. 


Let us now take up three important issues under the general ad- 
ministration of the inheritance-tax laws: First, as to the practicability 
of uniform rates and exemptions as between the States; second, the 
taxation of personal property; and third, progressive rates, 

There can be no question in my mind of the desirability of uniform 
rates and exemptions as between the States, but conditions vary so in 
the different States that such a thing might not be practicable, I am 
inciined to think, however, that it would be. Certainly a much nearer 
approach to uniformity as to rates and exemptions could be made than 
now exists, and also as to other issues under the administration of this 


law. 

On direct heirs there is now as between the States a variance as to 
maximum rates of from 1 per cent to 15 and on collateral heirs of from 
5 per cent to 30. Such a variance offers opportunities for tax dodging 
that uniformity or a near approach thereto would greatly minimizc or 
stop entirely. 

UNIFORMITY UP TO THE LEGISLATURES, 

I would like very much to have the various State legislatures con- 
sider this suggestion. But if uniformity comes, it will not be soon. It 
would mean that a few States would have to materially lower their 
rates, while a large number would have to raise theirs, since a happy 
medlum would have to be found, to say nothing as to exemptions, D 
then the trouble would start. 

We must always bear in mind the varying conditions in the different 
States, their trend toward taxation in general and toward al 
taxation in particwar, their wealth development, and the character of 
their people. Tho putlook fer uniformity, desirable as that stage is, 
certainly is not encouraging. N 

RESIDENT’S PERSONAL PROPERTY OUTSIDE STATE, 


Now, as to an inheritance tax upon personal property: First, let me 
remark there is no issue as to such taxation upon real estate. It 
should be, and is, taxed in the State of its situs. 

But there is no such unanimity concerning the taxation of personal 
propery, That is frequently made subject to an inheritance tax in two 

825 and sometimes in ree, This means either double or triple 
taxation. 

Double taxation may be justified under certain circumstances, but 
should be avoided as far as practicable. It will prevail, however, in my 
opinion, until the States adopt uniform inheritance-tax legislation. 

THE COURTS’ EMPHATIC STAND. 


It has been the law and the policy of California, as well as of other 
States, to impose an inheritance tax upon the personal property of a 
decedent who was a resident of this State, no matter where the personal 
property might be located, whether in or out of California. The right 
of the State haying the primary administration of an estate—the State 
of the domicile of the decedent owner—to tax personal property havin 
its situs outside of the State, is not only the law of California, bu 
it has been upheld by, the courts even as affecting personal 2 
which never was in this State and, moreover, under the will of the de- 
cedent (estate of Hodges, cary was bequeathed to nonresidents and 
80 in all probability never will be brought here. 

OUR INCONSISTENT POLICY, 


With this ruling I have no quarrel. I think it a just one. The 
domiciliary State is the logical nae power under such circumstances. 
It certainly should not be deprived of this power. 

But California and other States are not consistent in this regard. 
They insist apon following the personal property of a deceased resident 
to the ends of the carth, so to speak, but, on the other hand, also insist 
voon taxing all personal property of a nonresident found within their 
borders. 

And California, as well as certain other States, likewise tax the 
stock of corporations incorporated under their laws, which is held by 
nonresident decedents. 

WOULD MEAN REVENUE LOSS. 


I have not time in this paper to permie this topic much further, I 
consider the policy inconsistent, if not unjust. Yet to abandon it 
would cost California several hundred thousand dollars a year. And 
while I hold a State had better lose revenue than obtain it unjustly, 
it is dificult to see how California can cut off this source of income 
unless all the other States do likewise. . 

And so, again, we are back to the issue of uniformity, 


RETALIATORY PROVISIONS, 


It would seem that if the States could not have uniform rates, at 
least they could have uniform laws as to other issues. 

A number of States did have, and several still bave, retaliatory or 
reciprocal provisions in their inheritance tax laws whereby each treats 
the rsonal property or intangible property of a nonresident found 
within its borders just as the domiciliary State of such a nonresident 
treats such proper. 

In other words, the personal pre erty of a Californian found in one 
of these retaliatory States would taxed because we would treat a 
nonresident's intangible property in exactly that way. 

NEW YORK’S EXPERIENCE. 

New York and Massachusetts have abandoned the policy of imposin 
an inheritance tax upon the personal property of the estates of hoareet 
dents within their jurisdictions and thus have set good examples. But 
I suspect this change upon their part was not prompted so much by a 
desire to do right as because they found, under the other plan, they 


were getting the worst of it. 

New York a few years ago materially raised the rates, but, when it 
was discoyered that millions In cash, stock, bonds, and other rsonal 
property was being taken out of the State and that wealthy citizens 


were registering elsewhere, promptly lowered them again. 
PROGRESSIVE RATES. 


Let us now turn to the subject of progressive rates. By this I mean 
rates that ascend with the value of the inheritance, say, by divisions 


ars,, and which also are ded acco ing to the degree of relationship 
that existed between the decedent and his heirs—the wife or children,- 
for example, paying a lower rate than a — 2 — niece, or cousin, 
while a stranger in blood would pay the highest rate of all. 

I think no argument is necessary to convince you that wife and chil- 
dren are entitled to the lowest rates and most liberal exemptions, with 
near relatives coming next, and so on, 

Nor can I see any room for ar; ent as to progressive rates where 
they apply uniformly to heirs of a certain class, as wife or ehild, 
brother or sister, uncle or aunt, or stranger in blood. 


STATE’S POWER TO CLASSIFY AND TAX. 


You will recall that in the be; ing of this paper I quoted you an 
authority to prove the State’s unlimited power as to taxation and also 
showed you that organized society, 1 government under the 
State, contributed the opportunities and created the values that made it 
pu righ ar s 75578555 to accumulate wealth the individual's part being 

‘ar the least. 

The State, first a copartner, upon the death of the citizen became 
a coheir, also the heir with the largest claim upon the estate. And 
with just as valid a claim, let me say, though not named as an heir 
under the will, as it held as an unnamed partner. And just as it 
could have done during the life of the individual, when it could have 
taxed him as it pleased upon his possessions, so, as an heir, it bas an 
equal right to tax his estate as seems g to it. But here, as in 
taxation during one’s life, sanity should rule, 

It is for the State to ros whether a single rate, as 5 per cent, upon 
the sum total of an estate will satisfy it, or whether it prefers to 
classify the sum total and have ascending rates upon the divisions, as 2 
per cent, say, upon $25,000 to $50,000, 4 per cent upon $50,000 to 

9 pan passing over other likely divisions, 15 per cent or more 


on and over. 


WEALTH’S SPECIAL OBLIGATION. 


Bear in mind, too, that it is not the dg) which is taxed under 
the Inheritance-tax laws, but the transfer of t property from one 
ownership to another or to several. The privilege of passing it on, of 
receiving it, is what is taxed. 

As men who accumulate wealth owe a special 1 to soclety in 
accordance with the value of their estates, so, too, do those who 
inherit such properties owe a peculiar obligation to the State. Through 
a progressive income tax these wealthy men pay their special obliga- 
tion, or a 5 of it, while they live, and through a 8 inherit- 
ance tax do those who inherit—those who reap where they did not 
sow—pay a part of their rm arf to organized society. 

In short, if a tax upon inheritances is justifiable—and that is not 
open to question—then equally certain is the justice of and the State's 
power to collect this tax by e fication and ascending rates, 


A FEDERAL INHERITANCE’ TAX, 


From this discussion of progressive rates ft is natural to turn our 
attention to the point first raised, in public at least, by Col. Roosevelt 
while President, and, again, very recently by the United States Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations, and that that the income tax and the 
inheritance tax, by means of high, progressive rates, should be used to 
control the distribution of swollen fortunes, 

In other words, that, by means of these high rates, a very material 
portion of an estate of this character would be diverted from the 
so-called natural heirs into the Public Treasury and then, as used in the 
support of the Government, be distributed widely among the people. 


SCATTERNATION HAS BEGUN. 


There is no question that such a policy would result as anticipated; 
and I think it will come—in fact, it is pretty well on the way now in 
a few States, including California, 

. You will recall at this point, 8 eed quotation from Justice 
Cooley’s work on taxation, to the effect that, while the primary pur- 
pose of taxation is to produce revenue, other considerations not only 
could be but should be borne in mind by the taxing power. 

The sgatteration of swollen fortunes, which may menace the welfare 
of 25 Nation unless dissipated, is one of the considerations beyond 
question. 

THE STATES ARE NATURAL AGENCIES. 


But_who shall perform this duty? Col, Roosevelt and the Industrial 
Commission look to the Federal vernment. But is there any reason 
to believe that Washington can do this work more effectively n the 
States? Has the Federal Government administered the income tax so 
successfully as to warrant the belief that it can handle the inheritance 
tax more efficiently than the States? It certainly has not. 

Thirty-eight States now levy and collect taxes upon inheritances. 
Most of them have very successful, and a number remarkably so. 
Why, then, should the Federal Government, which has consistently neg- 
lected this source of revenue all these years, 8. In now or later to in- 
terfere with the States in a field they bave developed 

True, it may be said that both the Nation and the States can im 
inheritance taxes. But this, manifestly, is absurd. What would be 
left the latter under practically confiscatory rates by the former? 


STATES WOULD LOSE VAST REVENUES. 


New York’s largest single item of revenue in 1914 was from its tax 
upon inheritances, over $ 1,000,000 having been collected. California's 
income from this source is averaging $3,000,000 a year. 

By what right would the Federal Government take away this source 
ot State support? And if it should, how will the States make up the 
loss? By increased local taxation, of course. The revenue can not be 
spared. If taken, it must be made good in some other way. Do the 
at large want to add this burden to that which they already 


WHY THE STATES SHOULD TAX. 


The inheritance tax naturally belongs to the State. The burden of 
producing and protecting estates is primarily a function of the State, 
not of the Federal Government. The interest of the local community 
is test in the contribution of the estate as to social welfare. Con- 
ditions, too, may not justify the same kind of administration in all the 
States. The estates of decedents must pass through the probate courts 
of the State. An estate is accumulated under State laws, is willed 
Lay Aaa ll State laws, and likewise so distributed upon the order of 
a State court. 

Why, then, should the State, having gone this far, be estopped from 
reaping payment for Its services? 
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NATIONAL TAX ASSOCIATION’S ATTITUDE. 


In 1907 the 2 Tax Association, composed of en ae and State 
officials, economists, and students of taxation from every 
State in the Union, adopt a resolution against a Federal inberitance 
tax and went emphatica ly in record in Tavor of the States. 5 am 
this resolution was affirm and for sev succeeding years 
3 3 could be no . as to a the —— aei 
0 s uen organization. 

* Araig ot see how the States can do otherwise than stand together 
upon thi And surely, so stan should be able to con- 
trol siete Senators and — — in the Congress, 


Brier Worto HISTORY or THE Tax. 


to the coming of Christ, collected a tax 
‘we now call the inheritance tax. Such a tax was established, as 
records prove, rif the Emperor hp ee in the year 6 A. P.; 
taxes were levied during the Middle and on down, with variations, 
by a number of the European Governments, until now, as in En 

for 8 it yields in one form or another from $80,000, to 
$100,000,000 a year. 

The United tes in its early history enacted a stamp tax which in- 
cluded a tax upen the 1 of the effects of deceased persons, 
upon the na pid of Ra e the administration of estates. During 
and following our ar the Government levied a straightout in- 
heritance or succession tax that yielded, between 1805 and 1870. 
$2,000,000 a year. 


5 


THE STATES. 


Pennsylvania was the first of the States to have such a tax; in 
as a colony she enacted a law of the kind as 1626. 
York, of our States that now have inheritan tance- 
all of them have, secures the greatest revenue E | as might 
surmised use of her wealth. Her first law of the kin 


had averaged 000,000 annu A 
CALIFORNIA'S LAWS. 
California did not have an 
applied only to collateral 
eral important 


THE 8 5 OUR RATES. 
The law of 1893 exempting direct heirs carried a flat rate of 5 per 
cent eae all other bequests, save as to charities, etc., with only a $500 
exem 


— 3 en 1B per Bos with $500 
ran from 5 to per cen exem 
In —— the maximum rate o K e heirs aa ra 
per ce but the exemptions were increased from N to 
as Page dows and minor children and from $4,000 to $10, as to 
adult children. The maximum rate on collateral heirs was increased 


from 15 to 25 per cent. 
In ee F were * covering from 
500,000 to $1,000,000 at 73 per cent for direct heirs and 274 — 
direct, and the other bequests of $1, ex and over at 10 8 


for direct and 273 for colla: This led to a readjustment o 
tes under a 


teral. 
rates u half 
ao toa sprains and . as to straight beirs was ad- 
pg So ee ree cae 9 
. . ee made as to exemptions since 1 


1013 AND 1915 AMENDMENTS. 
Prior to 1911 the inheritance-tax act of this State was 


before death by gif 
Another important amendment imposed a very heavy penalty — — 
banks, trust companies, or corporations that transferred depos 15 
securities, or other assets standing in the 8 of a decedent or 
the name of a decedent and one or more Save for this 
9 with its beavy penalties, it is likely tt the State would lose 
thousands of dollars every year thro oe to locate 
Sent stocks, and other securities usually kept in safe-deposit boxes. 
INHERITANCE APPRAISER ALSO PROBATE. 
giving the 


A third amendment, 2 a very important one, was that 

comptroller authorit: name one or more inheritance-tax appraisers 

in each coun ms an further viding, by amending section 1444 of 

the Code of Civil Procedure, that the court must a 8 one of these 

en — a scores appraiser in any estate where an inheritance 
m 

This year this feature of the law was further strengthened by mak- 
Ing it 8 upon the court to 8 an inheritance-tax a 
praiser as one the probate appraisers, or the sole appraiser if the 
court so wishes, in every estate passing throt robate. 

Thus the State now mE have a representative on hand 3 ped 
probate appraisement is under war. and additional re et 
corded accordingly for learning all about an estate. And bing A 
te be done at a minimum cost to the heirs. The way thus 1 0 

pg a Suge of work, one appraisement can be made the 
HB ag Cooperation on the part of the courts, attorneys, and 
app 1 net only will enable the latter to render more efficient service 
dur will prove to the best interests of all estates involved. 


ATTORNEYS AND SEARCHERS. 


The last important amendment of 1913 to the inheritance-tax laws 
was that giving the comptroller authority to name two assistant in- 
heritance-tax attorneys at u salary of $3,000 a year each, one to be 


located at San e und to represent the bay region and adjoining 


territory and the other a Los Apes, to act with. the appraisers in the 


southern 8 3 tles. These two attorneys are assistants. to 
the legal head department who 3 in Sacramento. 

The l ‘of 19 hich gave 4 far the most liberal appro- 
priation ever made for the support of the inheritance-tax department 
of the controller’s office, authorized the a appointment of two experienced 
attorneys as assistants to the heads of the San Francisco and Los 
Angeles offices and also of two more 5 for the Sacramento office. 

n addition the position of 2 of records was created and each 
office now has such an t. gf signe resent duty is to check the records 
1905 to dete. Pig Uestionably past years, before the law was 
made effective ‘and orce increased, P many 4 estates esca the in- 
heritance tax. Reena this early we are ge results and I look to 
see much money recovered. 
NEW METHOD OF COMPENSATION. 


djusting rates and materially raising certain of them, 
already indicated, the most important amendment made by the 10 148 
1 lature to the inheritance-tax laws was that doing away with the 
— geca diem allowed an appraiser and providing that hereafter the 
and the controller should fix his compensation in each estate. 
is no question that the fixed rate ently worked an in- 
raion Ps was 5 The trouble, owever, 

door to abuse o 


Next to rea 


s com tion can no 
ty of appraisers g abili 1 complex 
estates that iad anywhere From to $430, in 


to ‘perhaps oe i pat 
competion in a man’s way. now pay an appraiser w. 
MANY ARE THE COMPLICATIONS. 


is California's inheritance-tax act new to her, but in many 
it contains novel features. Gradually the courts are 


mn RH 
person and that u Ma ady aon tke ie 5 —2 of ts paris es or that open 


hard nearly every The difficulty is in fi 
the pro or ta ag under rome uncertain conditions. How pag o fax be 


gts there Is no w. to tall whether thie man os 
that will sana get the the propery. to go one way or the 2 
way for the State is to 


according as one thal collectible, subject to a refund la 


excessive. 
Joint accounts, family corporatio: transf po 
death, alleged business tpi husban 
so on, all mean trouble and call T care, stady, and eternal 
UNIFORMITY—STANDARDIZATION. 

There a much to be done, too, to 
praisements, toward standardizing su 
a certain stock as worth 10 cents, ‘another in 
50 ae ng An SUDIROE may fix — pi 
so much, w. an . er estate may take adjoinin, 
property identical in estimate it at much less or mu 
more, 


There should be, too, more beans byes By in the making of rts b; 
appraisers and also in the matter of court procedure. 41 3 
are being worked out gradually. 


THE APPRAISERS’ CONVENTIONS. 


ter if found 
before 


. en Aen 


der 4191 at Tos 
5 the southern appraisers. 3 was held 
1914, at San Francisco, for the northern men, w 3 
This year, in the 


tion city, we held a full State convention 
of all the appraisers, few Being absent. Very much good has resulted 
from these 55 and 1 g they have become a permanent insti- 
tution. They bouses of information and experience. 

They increase Knowledge and efficiency, stimulate industry and i loyalty. 


INHERITANCE Tax COLLECTIONS. 


You may have noticed in the press some time ago a statement given 
out as to inhberitance-tax collections tal the year 1914-15. The 
figures were divided into ae hose for the settlement year 
and those for the fiscal ye treasurers settle with the 


settlement, whlch i 1 


ths, fiscal y 
Now, for vent ot 1914-45 the ac actual cash turned into 
the State was $2,788,089. 5 sun 2 3 82 over the 1018-16 
settlement yea — = there — te F doron ds of te verre ASe 
urers auring e other two months — ans money to r 
these collections to $2,493,948 for th: Seg r 7 
so witb 088. fiscal 19 


law is concerned. 
For the three years 
1,500,000 Teer 


receding 1913-14 the collections avera 
$1,500. And for the 17 years oe 
nually only $3 


prior thereto averaged an- 
So, as you.can ses, ye have progreseod 


COMPARED WITH OTHER STATES. 


2 the actual cash turned in for the settlement 
lete figures for 1914-15 — me nor available), 
1 ranked fifth, 8 exceeded 2 25 the following States: New 
163.680; ror he 9 90; Massachusetts, $2,277, 
12859680 $2,243, he basis of her 1014-15 settlement 
089), Saite tn Lom pad with the foregoing figures, 
Tak 5 
scal year 5 1913-14 California, with collections of 
third, New York and Pennsylvania exceeding her 
th $3,000,000 as her total collections for the fiscal year 
of. 1914-15, the probabilities are that California is second. 


ear of 1913-14 
ifornia, with 
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HOW STATE USES THIS MONEY. 


Under the law a quarter of a million dollars annually is given of this 
revenue to the 833 school fund, and 5 per cent of the total 
receipts from this course are also set aside each year for the benefit of 
the teachers’ retirement fund. The balance goes into the State treas- 
ury, to be used as the legislature may direct. 


CALIFORNIA’S RATES AND OTHERS. 


Briefly, I would like to tell you how California now compares with 
the thirty-eight other States that collect inheritance taxes as to rates 
and exemptions, The rates were those effective in 1912, most of which 
still are in force, except as to three States (Arkansas, California, and 
Oklahoma), the rates of which are those of 1915. 

In the matter of rates as applied to lineal heirs the California rates 
run from 1 to 15 per cent, the latter applying to estates of over 
$1,000,000. The nearest approach to these rates are those of Ar 
which run from 1 to 8 per cent. A number of States have flat rat 
of 1, 2, or 5 per cent, the 1 per cent rate predominating, while 
States do not tax direct heirs at all, 

But if we run high as to rates as applied to lineal descendants, we 
are, to offset It, the most liberal State as to exemptions. These run in 
California from $10,000 to $24,000, North Dakota being second, with 
from $10,000 to $20,000, and West Virginia third, with from $10,000 to 
$15,000. lowa, with a flat i of only $1,000, is least generous, 
but her rate as to lineals is a flat 5 per cent. 

As to collateral heirs, California, with rates running from 2 to 30 
cent, again leads, with Arkansas again second, with rates of from 

to 24 per cent. Kansas, Minnesota, and West Virginia each has from 
8 to 15 per cent, while 17 States have a flat 5 per cent rate. 

In the matter of exemptions for collaterals California is not as gen- 
erous in proportion as she is to lineals. Her exemptions run from 
$500 to $2,000, as also is the case with Idaho, Illinois, and Texas. 
Nebraska, Colorado, and Connecticut run each from $500 to $10,000, 
while Utah nas a gs e 8 of $10,000 for both direct an 
collateral heirs and a flat rate of 5 per cent for both. 

UNJUST TAX UPON WIFE. 


I have left to the last, but not because I hold it the least 3 
a certain phase of the administration of the inheritance tax laws o 
California that I consider v unjust and which, I am sure, all fair- 
minded men will condemn as I do when they understand the situation. 
I will only briefly refer to it here, as I plan to take it up in detail 


law later framed upon this 
opinion, whereby a wife is forced to pay an inheritance tax 

her half of the communi n by her husband and 
herself upon the death of her husband, while the husband, upon the 
death of the wife, not only pays no such tax but succeeds to his wife’s 
half of the community property as a matter of course, without any act 
of court or any administration whatsoever. 

The Supreme Court, in certain cases where the inheritance-tax law 
was not an issue or eyen considered, decreed that the wife succeeds 
to her half of the community property as the heir of her husband. 
There was nothing left to do, therefore, in so far as the inheritance- 
tax law was concerned, but to tax the wife upon her share, and the 
legislature in 1911 accordingly imposed such a tax. But it is illogical 
and unjust. 

THE PROBLEM IS COMPLEX, 

I am aware that amendments to the laws governing the contro] and 
disposition of community property should be considered in fear and 
trembling; that deep issues, grave questions, and results far-reaching 
as to our social life and business structure are involved. 

But I do not wish to disturb any of these things. It seems to me 
that the legislature could give relief, in so far as the inheritance-tax 
phase a matter is concerned. I intend to try to secure it, at 
any rate. 

lifornia may not be in a position to do as I would like to see her 
do in the matter of the taxation of the personal property of non- 
residents coming under her jurisdiction, because she is not alone there. 
but one of many States interested. But she is alone and free o 
entanglements as to the wife's half of the community property, and 
she should see justice done. 
USE OUR POWER JUSTLY. 


California’s attitude in this matter reminds me of the story of a 
dock laborer. “I'm not bating 26 Bridget,” he said to his wife, be- 
cause I'm displeased with ye, but just to show ye I’ve got the power.” 

And, having the power, let us not abuse it. 


[From the Sacramento Bee, July 4, 1916.] 


Tax BILL SLAP AT 28 STATES— CHAMBERS, STATE CONTROLLER, POINTS 
OUT WHERE MEASURE WILL WORK MUCH INJUSTICE. 

The tax bill introduced in Congress by; the Democratic Ways and 
Means Committee is a direct slap at the States and will work a great 
deal of injustice, according to State Controller John Chambers, who is 
waring a vigorous fight to prevent the Federal Government gobbling up 
a big share of inheritance taxes. 

Chambers discusses that portion of the bill which affects inheritance 
taxes, as follows: 

As I understand this proposed law, a straight exemption of $50,000 
is allowed, but no distinction is made as between near relatives, distant 
relatives, or strangers in blood. The failure to make this distinction is 
contrary to the policy pursued by the States, and, in my judgment, will 
work a great deal of injustice. 

IN CALIFORNIA. 


In California, for example. widows and children are given the largest 
exemptions ; brothers and sisters, smaller Sep rro uncles and aun 
smaller still; and other degrees of relationship or strangers in bl 
the very smallest of all, In this State amounting only to ý 

STATE GETS LESS. 


The straight exemption of $50,000 is, of course, larger than that 
granted b; ifornia or any other State. California gives an exemption 
of $24, to widows and minor children and $10,000 to adult children, 
The tax runs from 1 to 2 per cent. The Federal tax on the first $50,000 
above the exemption is 1 pr cent. 

As a matter of fact, s a mtly generous exemption by the 
Federal Government is more or less immaterial in so far as the States 
are concerned. Our rates on estates under $50,000, as just stated, run 
from 1 to 2 per cent, and necessarily bring in very little money. The 
bulk of the revenue derived by California from her tax upon inheritances 
is upon estates ranging from $150,000 to $500,000, and the rates on 


estates of these values run from 7 to 10 cent, Th - 

ment's posed rates run from 3 to 5 Lethe AT OTER 

In other words, should this proposed bil pass, the estates, if Cali- 

10 per ‘cent, as mow, from 0 to ID Ber cent the Federal Government 
A m cen 

taking about one-third of the tax so Pisci. s = een 
MANY WITH HIM. 


Since the information first came to me that it was the pu 
Ebara Wane chat T cael So tie Oaa Ph hee SNE Iaat ian co, 
cou 0 0 on to upon its program. 
Many State controllers and auditors joined with him. %3 PEDER 
BELONGS WITH STATES. 

It was felt, in view of the Democratic assertion that they had a 
handsome surplus, that there was no need to invoke an inheritance tax 
upon the part of the Federal Government, but that if additional money 
was needed, this form of taxation should be left to the States, where 
it naturally belongs. Inheritances have to do with estates, which 
affect local communities and which are developed under State laws, and 
Rate prensa i of the owner are administered upon and settled through 


of the 


{From the Oakland Tribune, May 25, 1916.] 
REVENUE FROM INHERITANCES, 

Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo has submitted to the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House a revised estimate of revenue required 
to meet the expense of the National Government for the fiscal year 
1916-17. He believes $150,000,000 additional revenue—that is, that 
much more than is prom under existing revenue-raising machinery— 
will te is surprisingly low, and with the pre- 
8 measure, rural credits, good roads, and flood- control projects 

o be carried out it is difficult to see how this extra sum will provide 
against a big deficit in 1917. 


Inheritance taxes, extra income tax, and a tax on war munitions are 
expected to 


rovide the additional amount requ y dent Wilson 
has appro these tax features, but it is not yet know whether 
Mr. McAdoo has abandoned his scheme to tax gaso 
combustion engines. 


ine and internal- 
ile it seems foolish for the National Government, with its many 


resources for raising revenue indirectly and with the coun sadly in 
need of a protective tariff, to fripone these burdens on the people, 
they are certain to be levied, e Democratic majority is an assurance 


that they will be. 
The Sete of a Federal tax on inheritances is a new one and will 
meet th strong opposition from the minority party, in Congress. 
Comparatively few persons that such a tax will injuriously affect 
State revenues in States where inheritance laws are in operation. ‘The 
eral Government is planning to grab this handsome source of State 
revenue and compe: the States to meet their expenditures from other 
sources. 

California for this fiscal year will collect nearly $3,500,000 under its 
inheritance tax law. 
the State government. Five pe re- 
tirement fund each $250,000 into the general school fund. 
The balance goes into ihe general treasury and can be used for general 
pints eral Government should impose a tax upon 
n 


cured in some other way. 
burden will be shifted to 
observation : 

“ While it is true that California now derives by far the greatest 


long run bears, portionately, the greatest 
— k not a art ar upon people generally. Taon show 
y half o 
the total tax collected each year. Moreover, it is a tax that can not 
be shifted to the consumer. In addition, it is a tax that belongs 
logically to the States, and is a system that has been developed by the 
States with very par success,” 
There will be other enou Dar they ali will mean heavier burden for 
the consumer—the prone why have the Democrats repudiated their 
campaign promises to levy “ ff for revenue only“? 


[From the Mail of Woodland.] 
ENCROACHING ON STATE REVENUES. 

The proposal of the Democrats to impose Federal taxation on in- 
heritances in order to make up the deficiencies of their near-free-trade 
tariff law as a revenue producer, and to liquidate their Sa irada ppe 
ia appropriating public moneys, has raised a storm of protest over 
the country. 

All but six States of the Union have an inheritance-tax law. The 
exceptions are Alabama, Florida, lay reg New Mexico, Rhode Is- 
land, and South Carolina. Upon this tax the States depend for a con- 
siderable portion of their revenue. The Democrats could hit upon no 
more vexatious tax than that of inheritance, because the States believe 
this to be a subject peculiarly within their own purview. As a State 
{nstitution it is complicated enough, but when to those complications 
is added the a for a Federal inheritance tax, it is pointed out 
by students of the subject that not only will the cost of collection be 
greater than the returns therefrom, but the interference with State 
revenues will be productive of incessant bickering and dispute. 

As Mr. Jobn Harrington, of the Wisconsin Tax Commission, points 
out, in discussing the ‘inheritance tax before the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science: 

“The inheritance tax is administered in the usual process of settling 
the estate in the probate court. These are State courts, over which the 
Federal Government bas no jurisdiction nor control. ith a Federal 
it will become necessary for Federal authorities to 


doubtless require its own appraisers, 

records, repo: and so on, duplicating the 
court. All of s procedure must necessari 
jurisdiction and of practice that would be irritating and expensive to 
the representatives of estates, and that in a great majority of cases 
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would. cause the estate a greater expense than the amount of tax de- 
rived by the Government. It would also appear to be an un and 
improper encroachment by the Federal Government into a just and 
proper field of State taxation.” k 

Countless questions arise in regard to the enforcement of the tax. 
The inheritance tax on real estate is due in the State where located. 
Where personal property is owned in a foreign State it has been held to 
follow. the residence of the owner. But numerous States have held it 
subject to taxation in the State where located, thus mubjecting the same 
property. to double tax. The Federal inheritance tax would hit this 

roperty in one State or the other, thus subjecting it to tripie taxation, 
There is an actual instance in which rallroad stock of the deceased was 
subject to the tax in Wisconsin because that was the State of his resi- 
dence, in Illinois because the stock was in a safety-deposit box in Chi- 
cago, and in Utah because the railroad company was a Utah corporation. 
POO another such instance arise, would the Federal tax take a chop 
a 

Another thing: There would be no estimating the probable revenue 
from such a tax, on account of the uncertainty of human life. With 
the conclusion of the European war and the consequent slacking up of 
business, free-trade products swamping the American market, and busi- 
ness going into bankruptcy, the only hope for succor from this tax 
which the Democrats might have would be a national visitation of the 


black plague. 
THE WINE TAX AND SPURIOUS WINE. 


The excessive tax levied on the wine industry in the so-called 
emergency war tax measure by Congress in 1914 has not produced 
the revenue expected by its proponents, I stated at the time 
it would not, but that it would reduce the production of wine 
and the price the grower would receive for his grapes, and if it 
was retained on the statute books for any length of time would 
destroy the viticultural industry in California. That act has 
already had its effect. From the vintage of 1915 was produced 
10,500,000 gallons less sweet wine than was made in 1914, 
4,000,000 gallons Jess dry wine, and over 700,000 gallons less 
brandy ; and more than 100,000 tons of grapes rotted on the vines 
for lack of a market. Very few of the grape growers made ex- 
penses. No bank would lend money on the crop as security. 

My colleague, the Hon. Mr. Kent, has worked hard and con- 
scientiously to secure, if possible, a recommendation from the 


Treasury Department to Congress to grant some measure of 


relief. All of the members of the California delegation have 
cooperated with him. 

Mr. Sheehan, the secretary of the State viticultural com- 
mission; Mr. Welch, representing the sweet wine and table 
grape growers; and Mr. Alpers, a dry-wine grape grower, spent 
months in Washington. We had numerous conferences with 
the collector of internal revenue, the Secretary and Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, and had hearings before a subcom- 
mittee of the Ways and Means Committee. The Kent bill, 
which is the basis of the wine-tax provision in this bill, is the 
result. Early in the campaign for relief I told my colleagues it 
would not be granted to any appreciable extent, and it has not. 
The scale of taxation provided in this section will more scien- 
tiflenlly extract revenue from the industry as long as it lasts, 
but it will destroy the industry in the end. Two cents a gallon 
on wine under 14 per cent and 7 cents a gallon on wine over 14 
per cent is all the industry can stand. 

I suppose my colleague, Mr. KENT, after vainly trying to 
have his friend the Secretary of the Treasury recommend a 
tax under which the viticultural industry might live and pros- 
per in California, finally, under protest, submitted to the rates 
in this bill as being some better than the the present law, and 
with the hope that it would not kill the industry before some 
Congress and administration in the near future would treat it 
fairly. 

All civilized nations encourage viticulture—the cultivation of 
the grape and the manufacture of pure wine from the juice of 
the grape. The United States Government until recently has 
encouraged viticulture, particularly in California. Under that 
encouragement 340,000 acres of land have been planted in 
vines in my State—170,000 acres in wine grapes, 110,000 acres 
in raisin grapes, and 60,000 acres in table grapes. One-half of 
the raisin and table grapes are of no value except to make sweet 
wine and brandy. 

[From the Oak Park (Cal.) Ledger.) 

The principal reason for the great strides made by the California 
grape industry during the past half century has been the encourage- 
ment given to it by both the State and the Federal Governments. 
Our State legislature alone has appropriated more than $300,000 in 
fostering the me ere 

Both State and Nation have established experimental stations, investi- 
gated methods of combating the ravages of insect pests, and distributed 
vast quantities of literature for the benefit of the yvineyardist. 

To afford facilities for solving grape ere the United States 
Bureau of Plant Industry has established 12 experimental vineyards on 
the Pacific coast. One of these is at the Plant Introduction Field 
Station at Chico, and the others are located at Oakville, in Napa 
County; Fresno; Guasti, in San Bernardino County; Brawley, in Im 

erial County; Colfax, in Placer County; Geyservillé and Sonoma, in 
onoma County; Livermore, in Alameda County; Lodi and Stockton, 
in San Joaquin County; and Mountain View, in Santa Clara County. 

Characteristic clusters of over 500 varieties of wine, raisin, and 
table grapes were collected last vintage by Prof. George C. Husmann, in 
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charge of the United States experimental stations in California, and 
sent to the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. There they at- 
— — great interest and proved à revelation to foreign and eastern 
It is doubtful if any other State or nation can display a wider 
variety of grapes than California, whose soil and climate enable us to 
produce practically every variety of wine, raisin, and table grapes 
grown anywhere on the face of the globe. 

There are 13,000 vineyards in the State, some of them ranging 
in size from 200 acres to one of 3,200 acres, but most of them are in 
small holdings of from 10 to 25 acres each. 

Sores ne thousand poopie are supported by grape culture in Cali- 
fornia. hey depend on raising and selling grapes for a livin This 
does not take into account the number of people and their families en- 

in the wineries, making wine from the grape. They number 
75,000 more. 

The amount of money invested in vineyards and wineries is 
over $200,000,000. 

The cost of making a vineyard of bearing vines averages $300 
per acre. 

Grapevines yield from 4 to $ tons per acre per annum, and are 
sold to the wineries at from $7.50 to $11 per ton. Some years 
2255 choice dry wine grapes may be sold for as much as $25 
a ton. 

The net profit to the grape grower is small, as the cost of 
developing and cultivating a vineyard is great. 

A ton of grapes makes from 150 to 160 gallons of dry wine 
or 80 gallons of sweet wine. The reason that a smaller quan- 
tity of sweet wine than dry wine is made from a ton of grapes 
is because a portion of the grapes in the manufacture of sweet 
wine is distilled into brandy, which is used to fortify the sweet 
wine, 

It costs about 14 cents per gallon to make dry wine and 16 
cents per gallon to make sweet wine. 

Dry wine is sold at the wineries in bulk for about 19 cents per 
gallon, and sweet wine at an average of 294 cents per gallon. 

Dry wine is an article of diet used as a drink with their 
meals by a large number of our citizens, particularly those of 
foreign birth and their children, and more particularly by those 
from France, southern Europe, and parts of Germany. Dry 
wine is also regularly used on the tables of many Californians 
and Loulsinnians. They use it with their meals as most people 
use tea and coffee. This tax on dry wine will add to the cost 
of living of many frugal, hard-working people in moderate cir- 
cumstances, 

In 1914 the production of sweet wine was 16,620,212 gallons. 
The production of brandy 3,320,744 gallons, The production of 
dry wine about 25,000,000 gallons. 

In 1915 the production of sweet wine was, as near as can be 
ascertained, about 6,000,000 gallons. The production of brandy 
2,613,286 gallons. The production of dry wine 20,921,000 gallons. 

It is estimated that 100,000 tons of grapes, including wine 
grapes and raisin and table grape culls were left unpicked on 
the vines for lack of ability to sell to the wineries on account of 
the excessive Federal tax on brandy used in fortifying sweet 
wines. x 

The annual production of table grapes amounts to about 
250,000 tons, one-half of which has in the past been sold to the 
wineries. 

The annual production of raisins is about 125,000 tons, and 
one-half of the raisin grapes must be sold to the wineries, as 
only the best clusters are used for drying for raisins. 

Last year the winemen, because of the prohibitive tax on 
brandy used in fortification, dried 4,000 tons of raisins out of 
wine grapes, and the raisin-grape growers made 200,000 gallons 
of dry wine out of raisin grapes. The raisins and wine thus 
manufactured were of inferior quality and have not been and 
will not be marketed. To maintain the high standard of Cali- 
fornia raisins and wine the Fresno raisin producers purchased 
the 4,000 tons of raisins from the wine association, and the wine 
association purchased the 200,000 gallons of wine from the raisin- 
men, and neither the inferior raisins nor the inferior wine will 
be marketed. 

During the early part of May, 1916, a heavy frost killed a 
large part of the grape crop in the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
Valley. It is estimated that over $5,000,000 worth of grapes 
were destroyed. A frost at that time of the year had never 
before been known to occur in the valley, and during the first 
week in July a heavy rain mildewed half of the grapes remain- 
ing on the vines. As a result of the frost and rain, grapes will 
bring from $15 to $25 a ton this year, but also as a result of the 
frost and rain very few grape growers will have much, if any, 
grapes to sell. 

The tax placed by Congress in the emergency revenue bill 
two years ago has not produced the revenue you expected, and 
I told you at the time it would not. But it has diminished the 
production of wine as I told you it would. The present wine- 
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tax provision in this bill is unjustly excessive and instead of 
relieving the situation will still further discourage the making 


of wine. If it is enacted into law and remains on the statute 
book for any length of time, it will drive every small inde- 
pendent producer out of business and will reduce the price of 
grapes to such a point that a large acreage of vineyards in 
small holdings will be so unprofitable that their owners will 
be compelled to dispose of them to large holders at a sacrifice, 
if they have a chance, and otherwise will have to dig-up their 
vineyards that have cost them much money and years of labor 
to develop, and where the soil is favorable start all over again 
in some other branch of farming. 

No other country—not even one of those engaged in war—has 
imposed such a burden of taxation on its viticultural industry. 
The grape and wine industry of California does not wish to 
escape its just share of taxation to meet the emergency in the 
Federal Treasury, but the tax provided in this bill is unjust 
and excessive. 

Grades of dry wine sold in bulk to our people as a part of 
their regular dietary should not be taxed at all. We do not 
tax tea nor coffee; neither should we tax the dry wine that is 
used as a drink with their meals by many poor people—particu- 
larly by a large proportion of our foreign-born population from 
France, Germany, and the Mediterranean and by their chil- 
dren. California protests against any change in the legal defi- 
nition of wine. 

We do not want the Pure Food Bureau’s definition of wine 
changed by law or by the bureau. 

Under section 43 the manufacture of spurious rot-gut wine 
is legalized and recognized as wine, as will be evident to any- 
one who reads that section from the word “ fermentation,” on 
page 72, line 8, down to the end of the section, on page 73, 
line 9. 

The Government ought not to permit impure wine to be 
made and sold. To be healthful wine must have age and be 
made from the juice of the grape. 

Among the many letters, telegrams, and resolutions I have 
received against the rate of taxation on wine provided for in 
this bill and against legalizing the manufacture and sale of 
spurious rot-gut wine are the following, which I shall read 
and include as a part of my remarks: 

CALISTOGA, CAL., May TT, 1916, 

My Dear Mr. Curry: I herewith band you a duplicate set of resolu- 
tions regarding the so-called Kent bill, which originated actually in 
the United States Revenue De ent, and the proposed change in 
the definition of wine, contained, I think, in the pure food law, which 
allows compounding materials and calls it wine, Agama: all of which 
the dry wine men 1 most N Seg e You will find that the so- 
called Kent bill, and the change as to definition of wine will have the 
approval of our sweet wine men and of the trust, and the large inde- 
ogg ig ha So Ban pra since it will reduce the small man to the neces- 

Ye respectfully ask that these resolutions, and this letter, if you 
wish, be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, since we do not want 
it to pass and allow it to be sald there was no objection. Of course, 
we have no hope from the present administration, bistory shows that 
which they start they drive through. And out of their need for money, 
and are also their desire to ruin our business from a prohibition 


standpoint, comes the p changes in the definition of pure wine, 
which allows the eastern fellow to make it out of water, etc., and also 


ts nim in the class with our pure juice. All we hope to n 

m . — eae administration is that 1 tile Recorp shall Show Sat 
we e 

TOn will see that this Grape Protective Association com 
715 owned by both Democrats and Republicans, all 


Wr truly, 


34 
e pro- 


ELMORE M. BILLINGS. 


CALISTOGA, CAL., May , 1916. 
To CALISTOGA GRAPE PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION : 


Your committee to which was referred the matter of 3 resolu- 
tions opposing the pro Kent bill and the change in the definition 
of wine, allowing adulteration, as directed by this Association, begs 
leave to report as follows: 

We have given this matter serious considerati taken counsel with 
many leading citizens, friends of the ary wine industry of California, 
and are assured and believe that any law that attem 
dry wine industry in the same class with the sweet wine i 
Paton states can only do serious merz to the dry wine industry of 

ern States can y serious injury to the e 0 
California. We believe that it will found difficult to put all the 
different kinds of wine into one class and do justice to we refer 
especially to the eastern wine maker, the sweet wine maker, and the 
We belie ve that th N Kent bill will do in 

e ve ep en 0 ties to the farmers 
who grow grapes used by dry-wine makers, — in the following 


rticulars : 
Dane Kent bill pats the burden of the tax on the humble grower, 
whose profit is very little beyond a . It should be remembered 
that for more than 20 gs we have been compelled to sell our wines 
at an average price of 15 cents per is wine is used by 
thousands of poor and middle class people as a table beverage as com- 
monly as others use tea or coffee, All of the tax proposed in the 


Kent bill will be d the farmer. 
There are 34 Bowe 7 in the vicini 


of Calistoga. Five hun- 
dred gallons per acre is probably a conservative estimate of the sta 
e 


co; 
production of the hill and valley vineyards in this locality. 


suitable only for dry-wine —— is 


grape 

lished, and our dry-wine makers demand that the producers of com- 
be not mitted to sell their product without specifying their 
composition. o simply state “ Missouri wine,” “ Ohio wine,” “ Michi- 
gan wine,” as has been proposed, will deceive the public, which will 
ink that it was made in these localities, but is pure wine, This alone 
would, we believe, ruin the Sowers industry of California. nety 
per cent of all gra ‘or wine purposes in the United States 
in California, Half of the remainder are used to make 


gallon. 
has been fostered both State and 
Nation, inducing our people dig out stones and stumps on the 
mountain and now in addition to all other ever-increasing taxes 
the Federal Government wants $15 per acre tax. This would be an 
industry is asked to stand it. 
would turn every one of our 34 
little wineries inte bonded warehouses, pas under the control of the 
United States Treasury and Revenue partments, with a minimum 
penalty for the smallest infraction of the law of $500. This law would 
permit the Revenue Department to make regulations, and violation of 
which is thus penalized. This would tend to reduce the wine business 
of Napa Valley into one large monopoly. It is practically certain that 
not one of the 34 wineries in the vicinity of istoga could survive 
these added burdens. If such conditions, governmental restrictions, 
burdens, and taxes are to be permanent, we can only look forward to 
the time when we can alter our business or produce crops less hampered. 
It must be remember that very much of our land devoted to pes 
will not grow hay or grain, and we would be compelled to experiment 
TWh th —— CC the dry-wine 
ereas the pro w wou ure it not destroy the “We 
industry of Chilfornia : and 


“Whereas these matters are undoubtedly clouded by want of full 


understa : Theretore be it 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to our Repre- 
sentatives and Senators in Congress and that 8 be urged to do all 
in thelr power to save the dry-wine industry of ornin. 

Which was unanimously adopted. 

A true copy. 

E. L. ARMSTRONG, President. 
Attest. 


Wu. W. KORTUM, Secretary. 


[Western Union telegram.} 
CALISTOGA, NAPA COUNTY, CAL., 
March 13, 1916. 
Hon. CHARLES F. CURRY 


Washington, D. 0.: 


Wine growers urge that no adulterations be permitted in the manu- 
facture of wine. Object to use of s „ water, or neutral rits. We 
consider any such law a most fatal blow to the bonest wine industry. 
ELMORÐ M. BILLINGS. 
EPHRAIM LIGET. 
CHarLes N. Pi 
R. F. GRIGSBY. 


{ Western Union telegram. ] 


OAKVILLE, Ca., March 14, 1916. 
Congressman C. F. Curry, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O.: 
position taken by the State Viticultural Commission authorizin; 
Representative Kent to introduce a measure providing for the legal- 
of wines made from sugar and water and the fortification of 


wines 1 to them for sacramental pu crameotal wines 
can only made from nothing but the re product of the grape. I 
would appreciate ft v much if you would register my * t with 


Rey. P. BLAKE. 


[Western Union telegram. ] 
Napa, Cat., March 14, 1918. 


Hon. CHARLES F. CURRY, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Our attention has been called to fact that certain California inter- 
ests not affillated with dry-wine interests have given their 3 to 
use of spirits and sugars in manufacture of wines. We being one of 
largest in dent dry-wine manufacturers in State of California đe- 
laced on record before Ways and Means Committee as 

in manufacture o Fens California wine as now 
‘ood laws. We would prefer to see 8 cents per 
gal stand as at present rather than allow big interests 
adulterate and ruin of dry-wine section. 
3 Wine Co., 
OSEPH A. MIGLIAVACCA 
President. 


` 
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[Western Union telegram.] 
Sr, HELEXA, Nava County, CAL., March 1}, 1916, 
Hon. CHARLES F. Curry, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Grape growers of Napa County in a meet — 
mously voiced their objection to the 7 gress 
that will permit the use of sugar, water, grain, or neutral spirits in 
the manufacture of pure wines, and hy that you ap 
committee and present our objections, e desire that the definition of 
pure wines remain as at present provided 1 pure-food laws. 
Napa County Growers’ Association (Wm. Bornhorst, presl- 
dent) Frank Pellett, Chas. Davis, John N. Wheeler, 
Mrs. M. Holje, French American Co, L. Kortum, Migli- 
avacca Wine Co., F. W. Ewer Co., I. Ligh C. N. Pickett, 
Chas. Krug Winery, Bismarck Bruck, E. M. Billings, 
Charles Fauver. 


this gt ee 
any bill b on 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May 19, 1916. 
ee T. RAINEY 


airman Subcommittee on weet and Means. 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR Mr. RAINEY: I have the honor to submit herewith for con- 

sideration in connection with the pending wine bill (H. R. 13282) state- 


ments and estimates, prepared by Representative Kent, of the produc- 
tion of wines, cordiala ote, and the quantity of brandy used in the for- 
tification of wines during certain stated periods. 


The statement of collections under the present wine law is found to 
agree with the records of this department, except as to the tax collected 
on brandy. During the period from November, 1914, to October, 1918, 
which, 9 the month of October, 1915, is found to be $162,997.46 
instead of $162,197.14 as given in the statement submitted. | While 
somewhat less than the tax assessed on the brandy so used, the actual 
collections from this source, as well as the tax on the wines produced, 
would seem to furnish a fair basis for comparing such receipts under 
the peons law with the estimated receipts under the proposed law. 

The records show that since the enactment of the present wine law 
there has been a large falling off, not only in the production of certain 
grades of wines but in the quantity of brandy used for fortif. * 

s. This large decrease is doubtless due mainly, if not wholly. the 
high rates of tax now imposed, and it is reasonable to conclude that, 
under the reduced rates of tax provided for in the pending bill, the 
wine industry will in assume normal proportions, and that the 
pevenve to be derived refrom will at least equal that now estimated 

T. 
fm view of the probable increase in revenue under the lower rates of 
tax and the fact that the administrative features of the bill would 
doubtless prove far more effective than those contained in the present 

w, I 5 the bill as now drawn a meritorious one and would 
recommend its passage. 

Respectfully, W. G. MCADOO, Secretary. 

The monthly reports of the Internal-Revenue Bureau show that the 
amount of fortification of sweet wine in A st to October, 1914, was 
unp ented. It is obvious that wine makers rushed fortification so 
as to evade the burdensome fortification tax of 55 cents a gallon, which 
was then g discussed. 

It was assumed at that time that the next season would show a re- 
turn to normal conditions under the operation of the emergency law, 
as the next season's output would be unaffected by change of legisla- 

on. 

Furthermore, the wines on which taxes under the emergency-revenue 
law were collected were the product of a season which started long 
before the enactment of the law itself, and a comparison of 12 months 
subsequent to its enactment (which period, from October, 1914, to 
October, 1915, included the end of one normal season and the begin- 
ning o another season—an abnormal season), a comparison of re- 

ts from mixed seasons with receipts from a normal season, is not 

The division of the 
year, as October to October, brings into calculations the productions 
of two different seasons, one of which may be ex y la and the 
other extremely small, and there is consequently difficulty proving 
the cause of reduced production. 

The law having been in effect about 18 months, the only reasonably 
accurate method of estimating the effect of the law is to compare the 
receipts of the first 12 months with the receipts of the last 12 months, 
and then to compare the gallonage producing this revenue with the 
output of an average year prior to the enactment of the present in- 
tolerable tax. Inasmuch as the past 12 months, from A „ 1915, to 
March, 1916, inclusive, practically covers a season's production under 
the operation of the emergency-revenue law, the production during this 
pericd as compared with the production of any season prior to the en- 
actment of the 3 law will show conclusively the effect of the 
law on the wine Industry 

Inasmuch as official figures are available on the sweet-wine industry 
only, as against the total of all other branches, the effect of the law 
can most readily be ascertained on this branch of the industry, as, for 
instance, the normal production of sweet wines prior to the enactment 
of the emergency-revenue iaw was about 20, 009,000 gallons, whereas 
Sarin | ee mst 2 months only 6,000,000 gallons of sweet wine have 

n 


law FFT lon to about 23 cents a gallon, or 
hen the law weer, — effect it was confidently expected ass 
Ge cents & gallon’ (8. conte Stats tae and 15, Sects a A ee 
$4,600,000. The actual collections, however, were as follows: 2 


Novembcr, 1914, to October, 1915, inclusive, 
ales ot ne er A $2, 985, 032. 33 


a fair nor an accurate method of computation. 


was increased by the emergency 


Assessments (includes penalties) on unstam wines__ 5 
Tax collected on brandy used in fortification (cor- ee: 
BOC RNA D bo capes crs ade ue a S 162, 997. 40 


5. 177, 025. 30 


$2, 498,270. 28 
78, 534. 19 


ee ͤ .... ee ee. 307, 861. 29 
at Ree aN et ae ee a BALSA — 2, 884, 668. 76 


The following table shows the revenue which can reasonably be ex- 

ted under the pending bill as based on the estimates contained in 

e letter from the Secretary of the Treasury March 15, 1916. The 
revenue on domestic cordials, sparkling wines, and champagnes 
were ob ed from recent letters from internal-revenue collectors, fur- 
nished through the courtesy of Commissioner Osborn, and do not pre- 
tend to be comprehensive: 


wines, and cham Td BRS BLT KU PS $3, 684, 914. 00 
poate coralas, etc. ae eee Sirc T eo 653, 762. 43 
estic champagnes, rklin; nes, etc. (incom- 
plete) coe 55 seed . he hay eh cee 103, 080. 96 
i]t E eee a TA Ce ak Bd re 4, 441, T57. 39 
November, 191}, to October, 1915, inclusive. 
Betinated rece pte one a ae a N ASS $4, 441, 757. 39 
c en Fe a he ee 3, 177, 025. 30 
e erase renege a ee a 1, 264, 732. 09 
A 1915, to March, 1916, inclusive. 

Estimated 5 E 84, 441, 787. 39 
Keane —— 3b 2, 884, 665. 76 
DPCP ONCO o ara a topo aaa 1, 557, 091. 63 

The above 


Tes, based on Sree returns, show conclusively that 


Moreover, the Dill pruon a permanent tax, whereas the present 
y to 


time of the — of the law) 
Government will then be col one revenue from the annual produc- 
tion, which wiil afford an opportunity of computing the actual effect of 
the emergency law on the wine 8 ; 

It is ermore evident that the Government is receiving revenue 
at the 3 time from only 35 per cent of the normal production of 
still wines, and unless the present rates of taxation are lowered there 
is no reuson to hope that receipts can be increased. On the other hand, 
an immediate reduction of 65 per cent of 8 during the first 
year and a half under the operation of the emergency revenue law 
raises the presumption that, without relief, the discoura 
fight for actual existence will tend to create a pro; 
production, and censequently in revenue. 


Table showing percentage of reduction in production of sweet wine. 
Gallons. 
July, 1914, to March, 1915, inclusive. — 17, 133, 228. 66 
July, 1915, to March, 1916, inclusive - 6,051, 565. 49 


Difference (a drop of 65 per cent in production) 11, 081, 663.17 
The season of 1914-15 was divided between two rates of tax. A com- 


parison between the season of 1915-16 and an average of the seasons 
of 1910-11, 1911-12, and 1912-13 follows: 


Sweet wine produced in 1910-11.. 
Sweet wine produced in 1911-12. 


ment and the 
ve decrease in 


Gallons, 
- 19, 498, 767. 24 
— 24, 198, 626.19 


Sweet wine produced in 1912-13__ = 19, 281; 758. 12 
.... . 62, 979, 151. 55 
Average for three seasons 20, 993, 050. 516 
Production 1915-16 season (a drop of about 72 per 
CN a aves seam ente E toes E E ES A eines 6, 051, 565. 49 


Table showing percentage of reduction in production of sweet wine 
—75 percentage of reduction in amount of brandy used to fortify sweet 
wine. 

SWEET WINE. 


Gallons. 
July, 1914, to March, 1915 epe —— Deda n 17, 133, 228. 76 
July, 1915, to March, 1916 (Inclusive 6, 051, 565. 49 


Difference (a drop of 65 per cent in production). 11, 081, 663.17 


The season of 1914-15 was divided between two rates of tax. 4 
Sr Tree Ty 1 season of 1915-16, and average of the seasons 


of 1910-1 and 1912-13 follows: 
Gallons. 
Sweet wine produced in 1910-11___________________ 19, 498, TOT. 24 
Sweet wine produced in 1911-12__ — 24, 198, 626. 19 
Sweet wine produced in 1912—12——— 22 19, 281, 758. 12 
57375 AA 62, 979, 151. 55 
Average for three seasons 20, 993, 050. 516 
Production, 1915-16 season, or a drop of about 
i WS Be) \ SRS ERA TA SSSA i SBS ee 6, 051, 565. 49 
BRANDY USED TO FORTIFY SWEET WINE. 
Gallons. 
July, 1914, to March, 1915 peepee —— ee 4,489, 729. 4 
July, 1915, to March, 1916 (inclusive 955, 515.5 
Difference (a drop of 79 per cent in amount used) 3, 584, 203. 2 


Comparison with average of prior seasons: 


Gallons. 
Brandy used in 1910—11_ 5, 081, 517.5 


Brandy used in 1911-12 „322. 303. 9 
Brandy used in 1912-13_ 4, 939, 464. 7 

Petel> Fa toy — 16, 343, 286.1 
Average for three seasons — 5,447, 762.0 
Amount used in 1915-16, or a drop of 83 per cent 955, 515. 5 


rts of Commissioner of 


{Nore.—All figures taken from annual 
is office for period subse- 


Internal Revenue, and reports furnished by 
quent to issuance of last annual report.] 


. Response of Vermont, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PORTER H. DALE, 


OF VERMONT, 
In Ttae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 10, 1916. 
Mr. DALE z Vermont. Mr. Speaker, an item which has 


had sent forward 5,643 men to 
5,437; New Jersey, 4,056; Pennsy! 
bers. Consi 


l 
i 
i 
5 
5 
5 
3 


. During the 
next four years not only more men enlisted, but more men gave 
their lives for the Union from Vermont in proportion to its 
population than from any other Northern State. Not till a 
year after the close of the war did the last regiment come home 
from its service on the banks of the Rio Grande, when the 


every ten of its population, including men, women, and chil- 
dren, within a month of the President's call offered twice the 
number of companies the Government was ready to 


accept, 
raised the first full regiment of mounted men from New England, 


colors, never having lost one in action, 

In 1898 a new generation in Vermont responded to the Presi- 
dent’s call with energy and celerity similar to their fathers. 
The First Regiment of Infantry was ready in a few days. Capt. 
Clark brought the battleship Oregon from California round the 
eontinent 13,000 miles in the quickest record time and put it 
in place for the naval engagement that sunk the Spanish fleet 
in Santiago Bay. And before this another Vermonter, in com- 
mand of the Pacific Squadron, had steamed out from Hongkong 
and met his instructions to “ find the fleet and destroy 
it.“ This Admiral Dewey did without the loss of a single man 
in Manila Harbor. 

The old martial spirit, fortified by the stern sense of civic 
duty, still survives in Vermont. Her troops are not only so 
many in proportion to her population, they were not only among 
the first to reach the border, but they are, officers and privates, 
men of superb character. The chaplain of the Vermont regiment 
now on the border is Rev. Dr. Thomas, president of Middlebury 
College. The reason why he went, simply and briefly stated, is 
a little forceful sermon. 


I had to come. I have been for three years chaplain of this regimen 
have had the benefit of the training, and was regarded officers an 


my students or anyone else to do their duty even in 
the face of sacrifice, if I flinched in this crist A man must 


great s 
d by his 
Shen Ponore to go and Iwill try is do my auty Dy the boes aS 
The colonel of the regiment is Ira L. Reeves, president of Nor- 
wich University, which ranks as a military training school next 
to West Point. He has seen years of Regular Army service; 
> Was an officer in Cuba and the Philippines; has met the experi- 


wounded. Col. Reeves is in the prime of splendid physical and 


that none of these men have asked to be released. I am quite 
sure if they did not go at this time, the time would come when they 
would — — it. We all have an obligation. Somebo must fight 
these If I could not go out as a colonel I would go out as a 
ri My npr, Fm it will some time be a source of pride to 
you and to your children to feel that you went out when your co 
needed you. I have often had inquiries as to who were the bravest men 
legen snes eee sees See SA Wane SAAS AR Aegan Seely at 
determination right 
Wherever we gai think we can on Vermonters doing their 
duty, ter they have made one of the military records in this country. 
Let us hope that I will make geod in my command. I want to assure 
— oe Sons ee See oe Ine sak, aunecantigns I have 
one of the sons o 8 I have sons of a 
many fathers and mothers, and I want to assure that your 
ee ents Sei ae one oe 
make First Vermont Regiment one best, 
the best tn the United States, T will get out and give some other man 
Mr. Speaker, Vermont has only sent the first of many regi- 
ments if they are needed. A squadron of Cavalry is fast being 
recruited at Fort Ethan Allen by Maj. Wallace Batchelder, who 
was one of Theodore Roosevelt’s Rough Riders. The character 
of the man and his desire for troops of quality are both made 
clear in his plain, direct talk to officers and men on a recent 
Sunday, when he said: 
Boozing and soldiering do not mix well. You can’t do beth in this 
command. If you want to soldier, we will soldier. If want to 
booze, get out and let the rest of us soldier. stand for fair play. 
These officers and men have a right and their families have 


Mr. Speaker, it may be that Vermont can not keep pace with 
other States in the ratio of population, but with martial mettle, 
civic courage, and genuine, reverent, preeminent devotion to the 
death she will respond more than pro rata to the Nation's call. 


Harking Back on the Tariff Commission. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Is ree House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 7, 1916. 


question by the tender of a 
be by President Wilson in line with the St. Louis 
platform of the Democratic national convention, I wish to 
submit for the information of some of my Republican colleagnes 


by leading Democrats, who were not so enthusiastic about a 
“nonpartisan” tariff commission, when we had one under the 
Taft administration in 1909 and 1910, as they have been since 
the Democratic convention of 1916 has awakened to the fact 
that there was something in a protective tariff after all. 

And before I introduce these honest expressions of Demo- 
cratic faith I wish to remind the Republicans who have been in 
this House for one or two terms only that in their failure to ap- 
pear in the Sixty-first Congress, when the Democrats were pre- 
paring to take away the gavel from Speaker Cannon and turn 
it over to Speaker Crarx in the Sixty-second Congress, they 
missed one of the most tragic incidents in our legislative 
history—the defeat and burial of a tariff board which had been 
gathering data for Congress at less expense and on lines sub- 
stantially as comprehensive as are proposed in the $300,000 Wil- 
son tariff commission, with its six $10,000 specialists, who are 
to have no practical experience but only a theoretical knowledge 
of the tariff question, and who—Heaven save the mark !—are 
not to have been guilty of service in the House of Representa- 
tives. 
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The death of the Taft Tariff Board was accomplished by a re- 
markable filibuster, conducted principally by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Frrzceratp] and the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Garner], which lasted all of the night of March 3, 1911. 
and continued until successful, a few minutes before the expira- 
tion of the Sixty-first Congress, March 4, of the fonoming Aay; day. 
One of the grievances of the Democrats who opposed th 
was that it was too expensive, and that it had eee a 
secretary at the enormous salary of $6,000 per annum, which is 
the amount fixed in the present Wilson tariff commission propo- 
sition, plus the six $10,000 economic specialists, who are to 
superintend the work that is already being done in the various 
departments and commissions of the Government. 

When the filibuster had reached the point where it threat- 
ened the failure of several of the important appropriation bills, 
Mr. Payne of New York, the leader of the majority, arose and 
made this statement: . 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. 3 it is evident that this bill can not 
fore 12 o'clock. lause on the Democratic side.] And 
stand that the 9 civil bill has not yet been engrossed; 
order to do that, this bill will have to get out of the way 

As I have been v earnestly for this Sallam bas been’ am 
of the House, I regret to break in at this time, but I 
consent, and I ask the friends of this bill to join with me, to vacate 
the order now pending and to allow the resolution to be withdrawn. 

The SPEAKER, Is ere objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

In the excitement—for it was an exciting occasion—before 
the Republican leader threw up the sponge, a vote was had on 
a motion to agree to the resolution of the Committee on Rules, 
reporting the Tariff Board measure, and on that vote, which 
was recapitulated because of the confusion under which it was 
taken, substantially all of the Democrats who are now in the 
House voted in the negative. They are prepared now to vote 
for a Wilson-Underwood. free-trade tariff commission, although 
they were then unwilling to continue a board of five, two of 
whom were Democrats, one of the latter being a former highly 
8 Member of this House, who hailed from the State of 
Georgia. It will be interesting for Republicans who watch the 
vote on the Wilson-Underwood tariff commission bill, to know 
that amongst the present Ways and Means Committee members 
who voted against the Tariff Board on March 4, 1911, were the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Kircnus], chairman of 
the committee; the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY], who 
introduced the Wilson-Underwood tariff commission bill; the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Cottier]; the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Conny]; the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Drxon]; the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner]; the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Hurt]; the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Dickrnson]; and the gentleman from Arkansas 
{Mr. Oxprrecp}]. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] 
voted in the negative, while on the last vote the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr, Unperwoop] did not vote. Taken as a 
whole, it was a solid and emphatic Democratic protest against 
a tariff board or commission—in striking contrast to the present 
unanimous Democratic demand for a tariff commission, as will 
be seen from the speeches which are to follow. It is fair to 
new Republicans in this House, who are now being swayed by 
eloquent Democratic appeals for Republican support “to help 
them out of a hole,” that they shall be informed as to the kind 
of a “nonpartisan” tariff commission they may expect, if in 
voting for preparedness, as they believe, they swallow the po- 
litical pills which have been prepared for them in this bill. 

Listen to the kind of appeals that were made to us on January 
80, 1911, when Mr. Dalzell, of Pennsylvania, brought in a rule 
to make it in order under the sundry civil bill to provide for a 
tariff board to cost $240,000. 

THE GENTLEMAN FROM MISSOURI. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], now the Speaker 
of the House, commenting on a tariff commission to fix rates— 
and the Wilson-Underwood commission proposition gets very 
close to it—said: 

am opposed to that this 


I was opposed to that year 
because it is idiotic. It is i lato fotie 8. ——— the Constitution of —— 
United States absolutely precludes such a performance. * 
proposes for a tariff beard has been so amended in this pending bin 

the board shall report to the Senate or report to the 
the motion of the Democrats in the committee it was fixed so that 
the House shall be able to select the subjects which this board shall in- 
ves te. That makes an entirely different situation. We Democrats 
will have the House after the 4th of March, and we propose to carry 
out in good faith the promise to revise the tariff down, and we are 5 
to do it rons as soon as we can, [Applause on the Democratic side. F: 

The old board is not a bipartisan board. The new board is to be a 
bipartisan board. I use the word “bipartisan” advisedly. Such a 
thing as a “nonpartisan ” board is an impossibility in nature, and if the 
word “ nonpartisan ” is in this bill_{ will move to strike it out. I wish 
we could fix it so there would be three Democrats and two Republicans 
on that board at once, but that we can not have; but on the 4th of 
March, 19138, we can get three Democrats and two Republicans on that 
board, "and that is the way this board will then stand. [Applause on the 
Democratic side. 1 z z 5 S à 


Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. the 8 from Missouri think 
that we will need any experts ＋. — the President may appoint to ald us 
in making a Democratic tariff? 
23 —5 CLARK of Missouri. Information is information, wherever It comes 
m, 
* » > 7 s . 


Mr. Rucker of Missouri. Does the gentleman think we are going to 
sit idly by while this commission, y the President, co! 
information for the Democrats cleet to ‘orm cher duties? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Not at all. far as am concerned I 
am willing to take the Ways and Means Committee. as at present se- 

go into a room and frame two new schedules ‘ore Satur- 
day ers Lone eny the Democratic 8 
= * 

Mr. e of Nebraska said e z cranes that said 
board, composed of three Republicans and two Democrats, shall submit 
bear! results of its investigation, together with any explanatory report,” 
and as S 

I should like to ask him whether he does not think the minori 
member of that board should have the right to submit a 
a — would be controlled absolutely by the Republican members 

e 

Mr. CLank of Missouri. Undoubtedly; and I believe under any par- 
liamentary procedure known among men that the minority of the com- 

mittee have a right to file a minority r goat Oe 3 a there is any doubt 
about that I am in favor of putting tha 

THE GENTLEMAN FROM NEW pine 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not only o to the egg ol but I am e 
to the bill. I do not believe that i intended to help the Dem 
Party, but that it is intended to embarrass the 
— 45 gut „the will of the oe aed in 

* I do not pro 

5 2 P 8 and I believe that the coun 

man of Mca eha intel 


THE GENTLEMAN FROM INDIANA, 


Mr. Cutror. I am o ae Mao wal Bae ns isi tained 
in it, because it viola 3 * 


a well-esta and venerated principle in 
the doctrine of the Democratic Party. Lappiausà plause.} I am as much 
pang toa government by commission as I am opposed to a — 


—— Both are inimical to we underlying ee 
the’ Repabite and a menace to its perpetuity. * 8 
tion confers. solely upon House of 
nating bills for revenue, * * * 


p: 
of this duty would be a confession to the world that we felt ourselves 
unable to ‘orm the duties for which we were selected, and ss 3 — t 
to evade the responsibility we have assumed. 
the tariff as soon as we come iate er, relleve the as le, ‘and. lett the 
tariff barons wait. 8 * 1 3 for this bil] I B ae na con- 
sider it my imperative duty 7 back to the l lature of that State 
ers which is now in on and petition it to rescind the action 
= bag angel weeks ago when it elected the Hon. Jonx W. KERN 
to wi [applause] and in lleu thereof elect his 
opponent, rs Ben’ ‘Albert J P BOIAR How could I do otherwise and 
keep fait h with the Brg og of the grent State who have so erously 
honored me with a this great lawmaking body? [Applause.] 
THE GENTLEMAN FROM NORTH CAROLINA. 


The rule was adopted—two hours being a upon by Messrs. 
Payne and CLank for debate on the bill. Then the fight was resumed. 


In the course of Mr. LoncwortH’s speech as to a meeting of 
the national tariff commission “somewhere in Washington ” the 
following ensued: 


Mr. Kircury. Where did that association, that tariff association, hold 
its mectings? 

Mr. Lonewortn. In the city of Washington. 

Mr. Klrenix. Were any Democrats present and made any 

Mr. Loncwonrtu. There was a dis ed member of the 
cig 4 4 Seven 

ITCHIN. Who was it? 

Ar. Loxowon rz. He was a member of another body. 

Mr. Ktrentx. No Democratic Member of this House was present? 

Mr. Loxdwonrn. A distinguished member of the 883 Party 
made a very eloquent speech. 

Mr. Krrenrx. All the other members were protective-tariſf Repub- 
9 were they not? 

> = * * * . 


THÐ GENTLEMEN FROM ALABAMA AND TENNESSEE. 

Mr. CLAYTON of Alabama. I desire to know, if this bill becomes a law, 
when this tariff board will report either to the House or to the Senate 
or to the President or reach any conclusion 8 

Mr. Loxcwonrn. Why if the gentleman will read the bill he will 
observe that they will report whenever either the House or the Senate 
or the President calls upon them to do so. 

* + * * * * 
Mr. Crayton. Is not this board intended for delay, and not for the 
reduction of the tariff? 

Mr. Loneworrs. I aonne to hn rma 

+ * * * 


Mr. Stus of 8 May I eae the 8 a real question? 

Mr. Loxcworrs. I would like to have a real question 

Mr. Sims. Why do men who believe in a tariff for revenue only want 
to know what it costs to make or not to make foreign goods that come in 
bie tition with our own? 

Lonoworrs referred —f— question to the Democratic members of 
the Ways and Means Committ: : 
wait 5 THE DEMOCRATS GET IN. 

Mr. Brantley, of Geor; (for the bill). I am too hopeful and opti- 
mistic a Democrat to read in the future, as some of my brethren do, dis- 
aster for by party by renson of the 1 of this 7 — because by 
reason of our victory in November, 1910, I am assuming that in Novem- 
ber, 1912, a Democratic President will be called to the White House. 


ches 
eas 
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e on the Democratic side.] If that occurs, then, in July, 1913, 
the board authorized by this bill will be a Democratic board, and will 
so continue throughout that Democratic administration. * * 
racy, as I understand it, believes ir a tariff for revenue and * — the 
doctrine of protection, but does not Be vr its eyes to the fact that a 
panes even for revenue aione, does affect the industries of the coun- 


Democ- 


ry. * è The Democrati 15 3 will take arse of the House in 
575 ae second, a al Its first duty will be to revise the tariff 
downwa 


We expect to frame our tariff legislation in the 
coming Congress without the 1d of the board. 


MR, UNDERWOOD AGAINST COMMISSIONS, 


Mr. UNpERwoop. Mr. Speaker, the American le have commis- 
sioned the Democratic Party to revise the tariff. That was the issue 
in the last campaign. There are sufficient facts obtainable for the Demo- 
cratic Party to revise the Payne tariff bill downward to an honest revy- 
enue rate, enh it is goin 55 be done, commissions, tariff boards, or any- 
thing else notwithstan Now, I am not in ‘favor of a tariff com- 
mission and never have been: A tarif commission carries with it the 
idea that a set of men outside of the Con of the United States 
should adyise the Congress of the United States how to transact the 
business that the people of the United States have co oned the 
Congress to do. I am thoroughly opposed to a tariff commission in any 
form whatever. 


THE PRESENT GOVERNOR OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


Mr, HARRISON. I oppose it (the tariff-board bill) because I believe it Is 
a useless expenditure of public money. 1 oppose it because I do not see 
any place In the framing of a Democratic tariff bill for revenue only for 
an ingui into the erence of cost between production here and 
abroad. TEA DDIR GO on the Democratic side.) That is the main purpose 
if the pn 9 its face, and to that I enter a demurrer that it is no 
part of mocratic scheme to entertain such an em ent Nee 

Neuste that the members of the Ways und Means Committee a Ee: 
only as competent but more reliable than can be any board of men se 
pointed by the President for a six years’ term, while we have to p 
fore the poopie, for 8 beveg two years. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic si opposed to this waste of public money. 
Why, Mr. 8 this bill 4 nothing more nor less than a plank to heip 
the Republican Party across a swamp. [Applause on the Democratic 

Side.] The purpose of the creation of each one of these commissions 
which they are presenting to us with such his bit ency nowadays is but to 
asphyxiate some reform. The ag of >H ill M to — to delay, 
to prevent Democratic tariff reform, a does not accomplish that 
it wan ee e * at all. bite on the 1 a 


Mr. BORLAND. Does the 5 know that the Democratic Lane 
could lick off the earth the ‘tariff beard at the next session ? 
Mr. Iiarrrson, Yes; by withholding the ‘approptiation, 


Mx. Kirchix- Have you ever known a Democratic district conyention, 
a Democratic State sera tate or a Democratic national convention thar 
ever Geclared in favor of a tarif board or tariff commission of any kind? 

Mr. Harrisox, Not only that, but I believe it is absolutely opposed 
to all Democratic tariff principles. 


THE GENTLEMAN FROM GEORGIA. 


Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, it does not seem to me as though it is 
good Democratic politics to assist our Republican friends in pullin 
their chestnuts out of the fire. They are in trouble with the tari 
question. It beat them last November and it will beat them in 1912 
just as certainly as the sun rises and sets on election day that weer 
pales we help them out of the hole. [Applause on the Democratic 
S 

Mr. CULLOP, Unless we are sidetracked by such galvanized projects 
as the one presented here 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; and for one I am opposed to giving them any 
such aid and comfort. 

= * * a = = = 


“What sort of Democrats are to be appointed on this commission? 
What are to be their tariff views? How much ‘protection’ does it 
take to constitute revenue in the minds of those two minority members 
ef the board? God alone knows, and the President of the United States 
alone can answer. For one, my fri ends, I am opposed to running any 
such unnecessary risk. For one, I stand on the traditional ground of 
opposition to . — commissions ; of opposition to „legislative encroach- 
ment on the constitutional functions of Congress.” 

DEMOCRATS DO NOT NEED INFORMATION, 


Mr. Sims. Our first duty is to pass a bill repealing the Payne bill 
without the information that this board would gather. How long do 
you suppose our Dill will last if we pass one? If it lasts as long as 


the Dingley bill, we will not need the work of the board for 10 or 12 
years. W. not wait until there is a Democratic House here, and 
when the 84 new mocratic Members come here and can help make a 


tariff board, if we have to have one, for the Democrats? * The 
people thou: ught they elected men who knew enough about the tarift to 
igh rep ont pinte ane drich bill without the ald of a newly created Repub- 
ean tarii 
A WASTE OF PUBLIC MONEY. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Practically every Democrat stood 
courageously against such a board being formed. We denounce the 
useless waste of songe money ($250,000, sundry civil bill) for a pur- 
pose, a makeshift, a false pretense, and its only object was to appease 
and placate the public and avert the overthrow of the Republican 
Party in November. 


PRESIDENT, EVEN, WOULD BE PARTIAL. 


Mr. Bortanxp (for the bill). I realize that this tariff board will be ap- 
pointed by a President who has affirmed his belief in the doctrine of 
ent eo I am not shallow enough to believe that he can divorce 
timself entirely from personal and political interests, or that he will 
appoint a board entirely at variance with his own economic and 
political views. 

SEES THE MANUFACTURERS IN IT. 


Mr. Cox of Indiana. I can not bring my mind to support this meas- 
ure. I believe it to be wrong in principle; I believe it to be wrong in 
policy. * „ I am a little sus icious that, as the manufacturers 
are solidly ie a tariff commission. y see nd this bill Some way. 
some manner, whereby their N will be protected. 1 
fear that this measure will ultimately lead Congress to — a measure 
based along protective lines, 


TRYING z? TRAP THE DEMOCRATS, 


Mr. Sisson of Mississippi. I can not, as a Democrat, subscribe to 
this bill to create a tari bemerken. It is a concession to the Re- 
publican idea of protection. * It is an admission that the 
“right to steal, using the 8 of the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
should continue until you get a report from this commission, giving 
Co: the facts as to the amount stolen. * è When the Re- 
publicans were in power in this House, they DAN tariff bills without 
rs commission to report facts. * They come now and endeavor 
to lead the Democrats into a wal dna smoothly set trap. * 

What has become of our Democratic courage? Shall we now surrender 
all the fruits of our victory? [Applause on the Democratic isde.) “ 


WOULD NOT TRUST THE PRESIDENT. 


Are you not transferring the rights oF this House under the Consti- 
tution to the Executive when you t the Executive to select these 
men on this commission to gain in rep for . 

had a Democratic President, I would be more 
F this bill than I am now, because this would 

dearest of Democratic principles. * * Within the last few 
the Executive lash has been wielded as never before, and like mie 
driven cattle the Members of this House have been lashed into line 


have mpelled to do the Executive bidding. Unless this 
tendency is checked our free institutions will perish m the earth, 
and in their stead we will have an imperial d tism. In conclusion, 


espo 
Mr. Speaker, I appeal to the Democrats not to vote for this Republican 
measure. 

MEANS PLUNDER AND SPOLIATION. 


Mr. Byrd. When did anyone ever hear of a Republican advocatin, 


any measure touching the tarif that did not mean the plunder an 
spoliation of the yape! BE eae een -B Briefly stated, this bill pro- 
poses a permanent tariff or commission composed of three stal- 


art ana ae protectionists and two weak-kneed Democrats who 
2 exploit the world in search of data; * * but in the light 
of 40 years of 9 history, now. can any Democrat be convinced 
otherwise than t this board will be named and dominated by the 
minions of the trusts? [Applause.] 


MR. KITCHIN SEES NO AID TO DEMOCRATS. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I would not take away from the American 
farmer the best market in the world and divide it. with 3 

* CLAYTON rat Alabama. That sounds like one of the old-time Re- 
ublican 
R Mr. CEMT It is my doctrine, 5 it is the doctrine that my 
party has been standing for ever since 1860. 

CLAYTON. You rob him with the tariff. 

Nr. CAMPBELL, No; we give him a market with the tariff; U. 1 
would protect every American industry that needs it, Wende ‘the 
market of the farmer. 

Mr. JAMES. President Taft would not. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Oh, I think he would. 

Mr. Crayrox. Would you protect at rt for instance? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I would if it needed 

1 CLAYTON. How? 

CAMPBELL, By protecting any industry that would suffer from 
Sires competition, including cotton 

Mr. Kirchix. You sally, believe, theab, that this tariff commission 1s 
an aid to poten 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I believe it is. If I did not think it was, I would 
not vote for it. If I were a free trader, or opposed on 8 prin- 
ciples to a tariff for protection, I would not vote for this bill. 

Mr. Kitcury. You do not think, then, that a tariff commission will 
na 1 Democrats in the next Congress in writing a good Democratic 


as CAMPBELL. No; nothing could aid the Democratic Party to make 
a good tariff bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN, It will be a hindrance to that, will it not? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I am not opposed to putting obstacles in the way 
of the Democratic Party. 

Mr. Kircurs. And you believe this tariff commission will be an 
obstacle, do you not, now, honor bright? 

Mr. CLAYTON, Come down to brass tacks and tell us. 

THE GENTLEMAN FROM ARKANSAS. 


Mr. Macon (on motion to strike out the enacting clause). I believe 
that this is an attempt on the part of the 1 to fasten 
upon this country a tariff board to gather partisan information 
I have never heard of a Democratic conven fon, Ben or great, delak 
ing in favor of a tariff board 90 is just as obnoxious as 
a tariff commission would be 8 < o i 5 — made the motion to 
strike out the enacting clause, knowing that if that is done the bill will 
be dead, it being my desire to kill it at the earliest possible moment. 

THE GENTLEMAN WHO PRESIDED AT BALTIMORE AND ST. LOUIS. 

Mr. James. Of course, we may say that the President of the United 
States is a great and man. I Shall not dispute that. But to say 
that he is more than human, I deny. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] You lodge in him by this bill the right to go into my party 
and take pracy id of that party whom he calls Democrats and place 
them upon this board for the purpose of gathering this information. 
Now, there are Democrats and there are Democrats. [ 

Personally I have always been agains 1 i. 

lieve the fathers of the Republic were wise, even wiser than they knew, 

when they lodged with the great House of Representatives of the 

people the. right to formulate tariff legislation. {Appl ause.J % © © 
ieve tbat Democrats know better who are 

Republican President knows who are Democrats, and for that reason I 

offer this amendment. 


WHEN THE DEVIL was SICK. 

And so the speeches ran. There were many more of them all 
of the same tenor, Even our amiable friend from Indiana 
IMr. Barnuart], now chairman of the Committee on Printing, 
got into the discussion. 

I think 

Said he— 


I understand what the word “bipartisan” means, but I am not quite 


ready to admit that the present President, of the United States is able to 
comprehend fully the word “ bipartisan.” 

When the devil was sick, the devil a monk would be; 

When the devil was well, the devil a monk was he. 


The Democratic devil was feeling pretty good about the time 
he was coming into power at the close of the Sixty-first Con- 
gress. The Payne bill had left the country in a prosperous in- 
dustrial condition and the Treasury was full. There was pleaty 
of money to experiment with and the Underwood bill was put 
into effect. It has been tried for three years and has been 
found wanting. The Treasury is in need of funds more than 
ever in our economic history, and the “well devil” of 1911, 
which destroyed a tariff board, upon which a Republican Presi- 
dent had placed three Republicans and two Democrats, is now 
“the sick devil” of 1916, which seeks Republican support for a 
tariff commission, to be appointed by a Democratic President, 
who has not yet appointed a single Republican to any of the 
numerous boards he has been authorized to fill, Clinging to 
his idols, “the sick devil” of 1916 has still the audacity to 
ask Republicans in an appeal to patriotism to vote for a Wilson- 
Underwood tariff commission upon the strength of an indorse- 
ment of the Underwood tariff law by the Democratic National 
Convention lately assembled at St. Louis. 

Before they vote for the Democratic program as submitted 
in the bill presented by the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Krrcurn] it is suggested that those Republicans who at 
least believe in protection shall peruse the frank and open 
sentiments of the Democrats of 1911, who are going to vote 
for a tariff commission in 1916. For one I prefer, if I am to 
vote for a tariff board or a tariff commission, to wait until the 
auspices are a little more favorable. I do not believe we are 
called upon to sacrifice our party principles to help the Demo- 
crats out of the financial hole which they deliberately dug for 
themselves. 


The Revenue Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. NELSON E. MATTHEWS, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 10, 1906. 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, availing myself of the privi- 
lege of extending my remarks, I desire to present my views on 
the pending revenue measure prepared in secret by the majority 
members of the great Ways and Means Committee of the House 
without consulting any one of the minority members on that 
committee, and, for that matter, no one on the minority side 
knew anything about the bill until it was introduced, accom- 
panied by a rule from the majority members of the Commit- 
tee on Rules which allowed two days of general debate, after 
which the bill must be read in full without interruption, and no 
chance to offer any amendments to any section of the bill until 
the reading was finished. Then one day was permitted to 
offer amendments with only five minutes’ discussion on any 
amendment by any Member, and the hour was fixed at which a 
vote on all the amendments must be taken, and then the bill to 
be voted on as a whole. 

Here is a bill that proposes to raise about $200,000,000 of ad- 
ditional revenue over and above the revenue raised by laws 
now in force, and by a system of internal taxation, which is 
a direct tax levied on the people, and is a well-timed, bold, and 
deliberate attempt on the part of President Wilson—as he ab- 
solutely controls the present majority—to sidetrack and, if pos- 
sible, destroy all hope of ever framing a tariff based on the 
theory of protection to our manufacturing and agricultural in- 
terests against cheap labor in other parts of the world. 

The bait offered Republicans to abandon their time-honored 
Principles and come over and help our Democratic friends out of 
the mire in which they are floundering is a “ tariff commission,” 
composed of six members, all to be appointed by the President, 
who are to each receive a salary of $7,500 per year and all ex- 
penses; also a secretary, with a salary of $5,000 per year, to- 
gether with a host of clerks and retainers. The bill appro- 
priates $300,000 for the first year's expenses of the commission, 
and the expenses of the second year will probably be $500,000. 

In passing let me say that for years prior to 1912 the Demo- 
crats were complaining and crying out against the very large 
number of persons in the employ of the Government, and yet 
during the first three years of Mr. Wilson’s administration over 
30,000 employees have been added to the pay roll, causing an 
increase of expense for salaries from that source alone of 
$86,000,000 or over per annum. And this increase has been 
caused by the numerous new commissions and offices created 
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since March 4, 1913. At the rate we are going in creating new 
offices and commissions to regulate the affairs of corporations, 
firms, and individuals it will not be long until even the farmer 
will have to employ a lawyer to find out whether or not he is 
carrying on his business of farming in such a manner as not to 
violate any of the thousand and one laws passed not only by the 


General Government but by the States as well. Many, if not 
all, of them tend toward paternalism. A few short years will 
find the country governed by commissions entirely. 

An increase in the present “income-tax” law, doubling the 
tax and then some. 

A small duty on dyestuffs for a period of five years, after 
which, if the manufacturers of dyes do not produce 60 per cent 
of all the dyestuffs used in the country, the duty goes off. If 
they do, they take off 20 per cent each year for five years. How 
much capital can be induced to invest under such a law? 

A tax on munitions of war. Rather late, is it not, after these 
people have made hundreds of millions of dollars on shipments 
to Europe and are now ready to quit shipping abroad and will 
soon have only the United States for a customer? 

A direct inheritance tax levied on estates. As it is now, 
80 States have taxes on inheritances of this kind, and 12 other 
States levy taxes on shares of estates passing to collateral 
heirs. This looks very much like double taxation, as the States 
will never give up this method of raising taxes. 

Then, last and worst of all, comes the antidumping clause. 
An attempt to get up some scheme to counteract, if possible, the 
ruinous effect of the present Underwood tariff law, which 
Secretary Redfield warns the majority is sure to come about as 
soon as the war in Europe is over. Importations are now the 
largest this country has ever known, with the central empires 
of Europe unable to send us any of their products except as 
England permits. It is admitted by all that if the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff law had been in force during the past three years 
hundreds of millions of dollars of additional revenue would 
have been collected, the Public Treasury would now be over- 
flowing with money, and we would not now have to resort to 
all sorts of taxation to raise the revenue necessary to carry on 
the Government, even with the extraordinary expense incurred 
by reason of the increases of the Army and Navy, and it would 
not be necessary to issue bonds to pay for the expenses brought 
about by our uncalled-for interference in Mexican internal 
affairs, as this bill now proposes to do, 

Chairman KrrcHIN calls this a sugar-coated pill and begs the 
Republicans to swallow it. Says he does not like it himself, 
but will hold his nose and swallow it because, forsooth, some 
one told him the President wanted him to do so. 

Suppose we do as he requests. Our Democratic friends will 
at once send out word all over the country and try and fix the 
odium that may be attached to the bill on the minority, and point 
with glee to the fact we voted for the bill and have abandoned 
our principles of indirect taxation and protection theories, and 
no doubt will claim we have indorsed the President's Mexican 
policy. 

By the way, what are the President’s Mexican policies, and, 
for that matter, what are his policies generally? We may think 
we know to-day, but Judging by the past no one knows what they 
may be to-morrow. When he first went into office we all sup- 
posed the Democratic platform adopted at Baltimore represented 
his views. Since then about every plank in that platform has 
been broken and discarded. 

Then, again, we imagined we had him where he could not 
escape when he sent his notes to Germany, Austria, and Eng- 
land. “ Where, oh, where, are we at?” Does anyone know, in- 
cluding the President? No administration ever talked more and 
did less than the present. 

Let me close by reading an article appearing in the Repub- 
lican, of Paulding, Ohio, which I think states the case exactly 
so far as our foreign policies are concerned. The editorial is 
headed.“ He kept us out of war”: 


He kept us out of war, while millions of dollars’ worth of our pro 
shipped in neutral bottoms was sunk by the unwarned and unlawfu 
attack of submarines, z 

He kept us out of war, while cargo after ca: of our goods, con- 

ed to neutral ports and lawfully upon the highway of the seas, was 
se and taken to belligerent harbors, there to be condemned or confis- 
eated to the use of the seizing power, leaving the American owners to 
pursue the toilsome process of litigation to procure payment for their 
pro è 
e kept us out of war, while our mails, including even diplomatic 
communications, were delayed, opened, and censored by unskillful clerks 
who acted without the sanction of international law. 

He kept us out of war, while innocent nationals of the United States, 
lawfully sojourning in Mexico, were despoiled of their possessions, were 
wounded in their bodies and in their souls, or even gave up their lives. 

He kept us ont of war, while pious men and women from these United 
Stat who had import, 
were deprived of their home 

He kept us out of war, w 


ne to Mexico on an errand of the hig 
of their virtue, and of their lives. 


e untold millions of American property on 


Mexican soil was plundered, illegally levied upon, and — 
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He kept us out of war, while armed bands of desperadoes, a barf te 
with ns and cartridges shipped to them by his consent, violated our 
soil, insulted our sovereignty and our flag, burned our buildings, and 
murdered our people in their own homes. 

He kept us out of war, while a thin blue line of heroes penetrated 
the Mexican deserts in search of a former Ret of his—now under the 
ban—and found themselves surrounded and shot down by soldiers wear- 
ing the uniform of a government which he had recognized and which 
could never have existed, and which could not exist now, except by his 
favor. 

He kept us out of war, until, confronted by E defeat for re- 
election, he realized that some show of force and of forcefulness was 
necessary, and then he permitted his own Congress to hamstring the 
legislation designed for the national defense and summoned the militia 
to do the work which experts have long been telling him and the 
ORRAT could best be done by an enlarged and better equipped Regular 

rmy. 


I can not see my way clear to support this bill unless amended 
in many particulars. 


Tariff Commission, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY A. BARNHART, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 7, 1916. 


Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, the tariff question has been 
the most disastrous political scarecrow that has ever beset 
American business tranquillity and prosperity. Not that the 
tariff itself has really had good or evil influence on commercial 
and industrial pursuits, but the beneficiaries of a high tariff 
became so deeply intrenched through special-privilege legislation 
they built up or destroyed prosperity just as it suited their 
selfish purposes. If a reduced tariff, as a benefit to the consum- 
ing millions, was proposed, the high-tariff capitalists threatened 
business depression and were powerful enough to coerce and 
frighten the country into hard times. On the other hand, if 
they were favored with legislative assurance that they could 
make fat profits they would turn their money loose and lead 
business activity into prosperous times—especially for them- 
selves. They were always ready to let business go along un- 
disturbed if Shylock was assured his pound of flesh, but if not 
the curse of the high-finance gods was upon us and business 
stood still and the people and the country suffered. 

But in recent years the people have had their eyes opened to 
the fact that big business was making a political football of 
the turiff to pad already fat bank accounts, and they put the 
scheming high-tariff agents out of Congress and elected a 
majority of Representatives who favored the kind of tariff 
legislation that would permit everybedy to prosper rather than 
a favored few. Then the high-tariff Shylocks commenced cry- 
ing, “ Panic! panic! A panic will get you if you interfere with 
our power and our profits!” But there was no panic, because 
President Wilson and Congress at once blocked this unholy 
undertaking by enacting a banking and currency law which 
prevents disgruntled capitalists from precipitating panics if 
they can not have their way. And this banking and currency 
law has been the most important factor in our present match- 
less prosperity. 

But the high protective tariff leaders are again howling 
calamity if they can not have their way, and this can be forever 
silenced, just as we silenced the panic threats by the banking 
and currency law, which makes honest banking safe and the 
people’s deposits secure. We can create a nonpartisan tariff 
commission that can, will, and ought to take the tariff question 
out of politics. I favored this when I first entered Congress, 
openly fought for it two or three times in tariff legislation, and 
several times introduced bills proposing such legislation. My last 
effort in this respect was a tariff-commission bill introduced at the 
beginning of the present session of Congress. And now that we 
have such legislation favorably reported for passage, I hope it 
will go through by such an overwhelming vote that no future 
Congress will ever dare to repeal it and industry and commerce 
and general business prosperity in our country will be free 
from the possibility of a combination of capitalists and politi- 
cians disturbing business at the time of every presidential 
election. 

Such a nonpartisan tariff commission will have power to go 
into every phase of the tariff question, such as ascertaining the 
difference in wages at home and abroad, the cost of production, 
the cost of raw material, the need of Government revenue, and, 
indeed, analyze all details of the tariff question so that such 
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changes may be made from time to time as justice to home 
business and Government welfare demands. Pass this bill and 
every honest business man in the country will call us blessed 
and we will be forever free from the danger of evil business 
agencies blighting our possibilities and from the scheming poli- 
ticians who would sacrifice any business and industrial stability 
and security in order to win elections. Pass this bill and take 
the tariff so surely out of polities that the politician who here- 
after attempts to ride into office on a self-created business 
scare will ride himself into political oblivion. 


Work of Hon. William E. Humphrey in Congress. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM S. GREENE, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 5, 1916. 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I wish to print 
in the Recorp an editorial from the American Reveille, of Bel- 
lingham, Wash., in regard to the work and character of Hon. 
WILLIAu E. Humpurey, of Washington. I indorse the editorial 
fully and commend it to the people of his State as giving only 
just and merited praise to one who has served them so long and 
well. Perhaps I am more intimately acquainted with Mr. 
Humpnrey than is any other Member of this body. I have 
known him ever since he entered Congress, and for 10 years 
served with him upon the same committee. No Member of this 
House more faithfully or honestly represents his people. I 
never knew a more industrious, courageous, and patriotic and 
upright man than Mr. HUMPHREY. All of us recognize him as 
one of the leaders of this House. His speeches are circulated 
throughout the country, and are among the ablest made upon 
this floor. Several years ago he made a speech in my home 
town, and the people still remember it and speak about it. 

These are perilous times in our country’s history. The edi- 
torial states a truth that should not be forgotten when it says: 

More great questions will probably come before Congress within the 
next six years than during any other six-year period in our history. 

This is a time when the Nation demands strong men, able 
men, courageous men, and patriotic men in the Senate, and 
such a man I know Congressman HUMPHREY tobe. His transfer 
from this body will be a loss to the House, but he can be of 
greater service to his State and the country in the Senate. His 
work upon the great Rivers and Harbors Committee, so far as 
his own State is concerned, is practically complete, every. im- 
portant project having been cared for, if the pending bill is en- 
acted into law. 

Mr. Husresrey will at once take front rank in the Senate. 
It would take any other man from Washington years to com- 
mand the influence in that body that Mr. HUMPHREY will possess 
the day he enters it. He has served in this House with a large 
number of men that will compose the next Senate. He will 
take from here the good will and best wishes of all his col- 
leagues. He will have the advantage that 14 years of legisla- 
tive experience will afford. 

His election means so much to the country and to the Re- 
publican Party that I take pleasure in letting the people of 
Washington know, in so far as I can, the estimate that his col- 
leagues and the Republican leaders throughout the country 
place upon his services and ability. I make no apology for 
speaking of him as I do. I know him well from years of inti- 
mate association, and if all the people of Washington knew him 
as well as I do there would be no opposition to his election. 
His election concerns not only the State of Washington but the 
entire country. It would be a national loss for him to quit 
public life, especially at this time. 

Mr. Humeuney is acquainted with public affairs. He knows 
the wants and needs of the present and has courage and ability 
to meet the demands of the future. He knows by actual ex- 
perience the methods and procedure of Congress and how legis- 
lation is written upon the statute books. 

This I do know, that the State of Washington could do noth- 
ing that would place her so high in the councils of the Nation 
and in the councils of the Republican Party as to send Wr- 
tram E. HUMPHREY to the Senate. I have too much confidence 
in the good judgment and patriotism of the people of the State 
of Washington to believe that at this crucial time, when big 
men, men of ability, men of energy, men of courage and pa- 
triotism are so needed in high office, that they will fail at the 
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coming election to send Congressman HUMPHREY to the United 
States Senate. 
The editorial mentioned is as follows: 


[From the American Reveille, Bellingham, Wash., June 27, 1916.) 
CONGRESSMAN HUMPHREY'S RECORD. 


Congressman HUMPHREY, after 14 years in the House, is a 
candidate for the Senate. He is the best known and most in- 
fluential man in publie life from the Pacific coast. He is one 
of the Republican leaders of this Nation and one of the fore- 
most orators in the country.. His speeches are as widely 
read and circulated as those of any man in Congress. He 
commands the confidence of the Republican leaders through- 
out the Nation. Congressman HUMPHREY has always been 
a Republican. He has stood true to his convictions when 
it meant much to stand by his party. He will be of far 
greater benefit and will have more influence in the Senate 
than any other man that the State of Washington could pos- 
sibly select. Like Burton and Werexs, who went from the 
House of Representatives, he will at once become a leader in 
the Senate. It would be the height of folly for the State of 
Washington to fail to elect Mr. Huurnnxx in this critical period 
in our history. More great questions will come before Congress 
for settlement within the next six years than perhaps in any 
other six-year period in our history. It would be a grave mis- 
take, if not a calamity, to our State and a loss to the entire 
country if Mr. HUMPHREY should, particularly at this time, be 
retired to private life. 

By request we give a condensed statement of Congressman 
HUMPHREY'S record. 

Congressman Humpnrey voted and worked for the following 
legislation: 


He voted for 

Employers’ liability act. 

Workmen’s compensation bill. 

All safety-appliance laws. 

All eight-hour laws. 

Eight-hour law for women in the District of Columbia. 

Immigration bills. 

Law limiting hours of service for men on railroads. 

Law prohibiting importation of convict-made goods. 

Law creating the Bureau of Mines. 

Law creating the Children’s Bureau. 

Law creating the Department of Labor. 

Child-labor law for the District of Columbia. 

General child-labor law. 

Law requiring material for the construction of the Panama 
Canal to be purchased in the United States. 

And many other laws similar to the above. In fact, Mr. 
Husrpurey has voted for all Jaws that have been of benefit to 
those who earn their bread by the sweat of their face. 


PENSION LEGISLATION, 


LABOR. 


He voted for— 

Age pension law. 

Law increasing pension of widows. 

Indian veterans’ pension law. 

Bill to pension widows and orphans of Spanish-American War 
veterans. 

And for every other bill, public and private, that came before 
Congress to assist the soldiers, their widows, or their orphans, 

THE FARMER. 

He voted for— 

Rural credits. 

For good-roads bill. 

For all acts to strengthen and extend the rural free delivery. 

For postal savings banks. 

Mr. Hunter was one of the first men in Congress to adyo- 
cate the postal savings bank law. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 


He voted for these amendments to the Constitution: 

For the election of Senators by the direct vote of the people. 

For the income-tax amendment, 

For the equal-suffrage amendment. 

For the national prohibition amendment. 

REFORM MEASURES. 

He voted for— 

The Hepburn law, prohibiting rebates and discriminations by 
the railroads. 

Law enlarging the power of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission so as to give it power, among others, to fix rates, to fix 
through rates on rail and water lines, and to compel terminal 
connections and facilities. 
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For law to ascertain the physical valuation of railroad, tele- 
phone, and telegraph lines. 

For law prohibiting the giving of passes. 

For law prohibiting corporations making contributions to cam- 
paign funds. 

For law requiring publicity of campaign contributions both 
before and after election. 

And many other reform measures similar to those enumerated, 


HEALTH AND MORALS, 


He voted for— 

The Federal meat-inspection law. 

Pure-food law. 

“White slave law.” 

Law prohibiting the importation of opium for other than 
medicinal purposes. 3 

Mr. HuĒmPHREY was very active in his support of the above 
measures. 

ALARKA. 


He voted for— 

The law giving Alaska a Delegate in Congress. 

He drew and had passed the present Alaska game law. 

Was one of the most active and influential men in Congress in 
favor of the law providing for the Government to construct a 
railway in Alaska. 

PANAMA CANAL, 


Mr. HUMPHREY gave his earnest support to every measure 
looking to the building of this great work. No man had more 
to do with the passage of the law making the canal free to 
American ships in coastwise trade than Mr. HUMPHREY, and no 
man fought harder to prevent the present Democratic adminis- 
tration from repealing this law. 


LOCAL LEGISLATION, 


While taking an active part in all legislation of a general 
character, Co an HUMPHREY never neglected his own 
State or district. In the House Mr. Humpnrey has had charge 
of the legislation giving, among others, the following appropria- 
tions to our State: 

Puget Sound Navy Yard, $5,000,000. 

Fortifications on Puget Sound, $4,000,000. 

Public buildings, over $1,000,000. 

Lake Washington Canal, $2,600,000. 

Other river and harbor improvements (including Columbia 
and Snake Rivers), $20,000,000. 

These are some of the needed appropriations that he has 
“helped to secure for the State. 

Congressman HUMPHREY has never hesitated to take a posi- 
tion on all great public questions and has not waited to discover 
whether or not they were popular before doing so. In other 
words, Mr. Humpnrey has been a leader and not a follower. 
Looking over his record to-day in the light of the present, there 
are few that will contend that he has not been right on all 
great measures that have come before Congress during his term 
of service. : 

WHERE HE STANDS TO-DAY. 


Congressman HUMPHREY for several years has been preaching 
what we now term “ preparedness,” and was one of the first 
men in the country to advocate what all parties now indorse 
upon this proposition. He is opposed to militarism and be- 
lieves in preparedness only as an insurance of peace and as 
the best means of preventing the awful horrors of war. He 
wants our country so prepared that no foreign soldier can land 
on our soil, 

For a decade he has been urging a battleship squadron for 
the Pacific strong enough to protect our coast from attack and 
invasion. $ 

He believes in an American merchant marine, not only to 
make us commercially independent, but also as a necessary 
measure of self-defense. 

He believes the Panama Canal should be free to every ship 
that flies the American flag. 

He believes most emphatically in protection and in a tariff 
commission. 
| He believes that American markets belong to the American 

producer; that onr work and wages should be given to Ameri- 

ean labor. 

In other words, he believes in America first. X 
| Mr. Humpnrey believes that the Underwood law should be 
immediately repealed and that there will be no great prosperity 
in our State until it is. As he himself has expressed it, he be- 
lieves in “patriotism, preparedness, protection, and pros- 
perity.” 
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Pension Appropriation Bill, 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. GEORGE W. RAUCH, 


OF INDIANA, 


IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 17, 1916. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 

under ccnsideration the bill (H. R. 15775) making a priations 

for fet beg of invalid and other pensions of the United States for 
the year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, 

Mr. RAUCH. Mr. Chairman, the bill which I have presented 
to the House of Representatives is the pension appropriation 
bill. It appropriates $158,000,000 for the payment of invalid 
and other pensions of the United States for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1917. 

This country owes a debt of gratitude to its soldiers that 
it can never adequately pay. They left the comforts, the pleas- 
ures, and the safety of home and assumed the hardships, the 
trials, and the dangers of war to fight for the preservation of 
their country. While it is true that some of them did not see 
long service, at the time of their enlistment none of them could 
see the end. 

War is a terrible engine, and when once set in motion no one 
can tell where it will stop. It is projected by human hands, 
but no sacrifice has been sufficient to satisfy it and no sorrow 
deep enough to touch it. It comes with the mighty sweep of an 
onrushing flood, leaving death and destruction in its path. It 
took from us the flower of our American citizenship, because 
the rank and file of the American soldiery always came from 
the common people, Of them it has been truly said: 

They are our strength, and sh ur pri 
who in times of peace produce toe cette os pe aE ay and — are 
the ones who in times of war bare their breasts to a hostile fire in 
defense of the flag. 

Money can not compensate them for their suffering or their 
valor, but we can see to it that no one of the faithful and brave 
soldiers whose services contributed to the victory should ever 
suffer either for the necessaries or the comforts of life. 

Mr. Chairman, the policy of the United States with reference 
to pensions is a well-fixed and established policy. Attempts to 
show that the Democratic Party has been to pension 
legislation must fail upon an examination of the record. I ex- 
-pect to print in the Congressionat Recorp a list of the pension 
laws that have been passed by Democratic Congresses. It was 
not my intention to do so if reference had not been made during 
the discussion of this bill to various bills which have been passed 
increasing the rates of pension and enlarging the scope of our 
pension laws by either party when in power. 

Mr. DYER. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. RAUCH. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman be able to state whether or 
not during this adminstration any such law has been enacted 
increasing pensions? 

Mr. RAUCH. I will be able to state, I will say in answer to 
the gentleman, that the most liberal pension law ever enacted 
in our Government was passed by a Democratic Congress. I 
will state 

Mr. DYER. When was that? 

Mr. RAUCH. That was the Sherwood bill. 

Mr. DYER. That was a Democratic House, a Republican Sen- 
ate, and a Republican President. I am speaking of since Presi- 
dent Wilson came into office that the Democratic Party has no 
right to lay claim in their platform about having been liberal to 
the old soldiers, or any soldiers, by passing any general legisla- 
tion on that subject whatever. 4 

Mr. LOBECK. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. RAUCH. Not just at present. 

Mr. LOBECK. Simply for a question. Did not a Demo- 
cratic House in the Sixty-second Congress pass the original 
Sherwood bill which was more liberal than the conference bill 
which came back from a Republican Senate? 

Mr. RAUCH. That is undoubtedly true. The bill which 
came back from n Republican Senate was not as liberal as the 
provisions of the House bill. It is the object of this bill, how- 
ever, to appropriate money for the payment of pensions under 
existing law. The Committee on Invalid Pensions has juris- 


diction, as we all know, of bills which in their subject. matter 
proceed to increase the rates or to enlarge the scope of our 
pension system. This bill appropriates $158,000,000 for the 


payment of invalid and ether pensions of the United States, 
and $65,000 for the payment of fees and other expenses 
of examining surgeons. The appropriations for 1916 were 
$164,000,000 for the payment of pensions and $100,000 for the 
payment of fees and expenses of examining surgeons. The 
bill, therefore, represents a reduction in expenditure of 
$6,035,000 under that of last year. This reduction is in ac- 
eordance with the estimates and recommendations of the Com- 
missioner of Pensions. There is no doubt in my mind, nor in 
the mind of the committee, but what the amount carried in this 
— will be adequate for the payment of pensions under existing 

W. 

At this time I wish to refer to another feature of the bill, 
and that is a provision on page 2, as follows: 

And provided further, That all allowances made, or hereafter to be 
made, to medal of honor sioners under the act of Co ap- 
proved April 27, 1916, sbalí be paid from the moneys appro fated for 
the payment of invalid and other pensions, and section 3 of 
of April 27, 1916, is amended accordingly. 

I suppose this provision is subject to a point of order, but I 
do not think there is a disposition on the part of anyone to 
make it. On April 27, 1916, Congress passed an act creating an 
Army and Navy medal roll of honor, The men on this roll are 
paid a pension of $10 a month. According to the language of 
the act these pensions are to be paid by the Commissioner of 
Pensions in the Department of the Interior out of any money 
in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropri- 
ated. To have this law as it is requires that separate cer- 
tificates of these particular pensions be issued and that a 
separate roll be made up; that a separate account be kept and 
separate requisitions made by the commissioner, This provision, 
therefore, amends the act of April.27, 1916, so as to provide 
for the payment of these pensions out of this appropriation bill. 
The amount of money is not large. It amounts, I am told, to 
only about $12,000. This proposed change in the law has the 
recommendation and the approval of the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, and also of the chairman of the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, the bill coming from that committee, and having been 
considered by that committee before it was passed by the House. 
This amendment is intended to facilitate the work in the Bureau 
of Pensions, and I trust that no one will make a point of order 
against it. 

I wish also, Mr. Chairman, to insert in the Rxconb as a part 
of my remarks a table showing the amount of money expended 
for pensions by the United States Government. It may be 
interesting to this House to know at this time that for the War 
of the Revolution the United States Government paid out $70,- 
000,000. in pensions, for the War of 1812 $45,972,895.76, for the 
Indian wars $18,815,227.19, for the War with Mexico $49,618,- 
948.68, for the Civil War $4,614,643,267.43, the War with Spain 
and the Philippine insurrection $49,944,441.84, Regular Estab- 
lishment $35,472,408.77, unclassified $16,508,447.41. ~ 

We are all in favor-of our pension system. I know of no one 
who would abandon it. Criticisms have been made that here and 
there we find abuses. I submit that that would be true under any 
system that might be devised. It is impossible to always ascer- 
tain all the facts in each and every case. My experience with 
the Bureau of Pensions has been that that bureau has at times 
maintained what I thought was an attitude of hostility toward 
the granting of pensions, but I have been met with the suggestion 
and the statement that the bureau regarded it as its duty to 
safeguard the Treasury against abuses which have existed and 
did exist, few in number, perhaps, but which have caused 
criticisms of one kind and another to be made against it. One 
thing is true, no fit man in the United States who is called upon 
to volunteer or to enlist in the service of his country ean help 
but feel that the Government will take care of him and his in 
the event of misfortune coming to him as the result of his mili- 
tary service. I believe it contributes largely—I will not say to 
the patriotism of our people—but I believe it would contribute 
to a great extent to the enlistments that we would have in the 
event we should be confronted with a war of such magnitude 
as to make it necessary for us to call upon our citizenship to 
volunteer. 

I will not pursue the discussion further at this time, as I am 
very anxious, to have this bill passed. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAUCH. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. I see that the estimate for this 
appropriation bill last year was $166,500,000 and some odd, but 
we actually appropriated at that time, I believe, only $164,000,000. 

Mr. RAUCH. I will say in reply that these reductions have 
been made as a result of subsequent estimates submitted by the 
Commissioner of Pensions, and the reductions are made possible 
by reason of the fact that the pensioners are now all very old 
and rapidly passing away. 
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Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. The fact is that they are dying 
nt the rate of approximately 100 every day, is it not? 

Mr. RAUCH. I think that is approximately correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. This year, I believe, the estimate 
was $160,000,000, and I understand you to state that this bill 
carries $158,000,000, 

Mr. RAUCH. This bill carries $158,000,000 approximately. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. About $2,000,000 less than the 
estimate that was made only a few months ago? 

Mr. RAUCH. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. I will ask if this bill will not 
annually decrease in about the same proportion, two or three 
million dollars a year, unless we do enact some other general 
legislation? 

Mr. RAUCH. I think I can say to the gentleman that the bill, 
according to the opinion of the Commissioner of Pensions, will 
be reduced more rapidly in succeeding years than it has been in 
the past. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. And the probability, you think, 
will be that if no other general legislation is passed calling for 
additional money, the appropriation necessary a year from this 
time would fall down to $155,000,000, or less than that? 

Mr. RAUCH, I think if there should be no additional pen- 
sion legislation the next pension appropriation would not carry 
more than $152,000,000, 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. I notice that of the amount ap- 
propriated at the last session of Congress, $164,000,100, I be- 
lieve it was, there was about $500,000 of that unexpended? 

Mr. RAUCH. I think the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Is it not probable, then, that this 
$158,000,000 being apprepriated by this bill may not all be nec- 
essary to pay the pensions, but some of it may lapse into the 
Treasury, as it did a year ago? 

Mr. RAUCH. Of course, it is not the policy of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations to unnecessarily appropriate money. But, 
on the other hand, it is the policy of the committee to give these 
yarious departments of the Government a working balance 
when it is impossible for them to submit absolutely correct 
estimates as to what the expenditures will be for the next 
fiscal year. 

The following record shows that the insinuation that the 
Democratic Party has not been friendly to the soldiers is abso- 
lutely without foundation. In fact, the laws resulting in the 
greatest benefit to them have been passed when the Democrats 
were in power. A Democratic House : 

First. Act of August 15, 1876, providing for the issuance of 
artificial limbs, or commutation therefor, to disabled soldiers 
and seamen, and providing transportation for the purpose of 
having the same properly fitted. 

Second. Act of February 28, 1877, increasing the pension of 
those who lost both an arm and a leg. 

Third. Act of March 9, 1878, granting pensions on account of 
service in the War of 1812 and the Revolutionary War, requiring 
a service of but 14 instead of 60 days on the part of the sur- 
vivors of the War of 1812, and granting pensions to widows re- 
gardless of the date of marriage to soldiers of this war. It 
also granted pensions to widows of soldiers of the Revolution- 
ary War on a service of 14 days. Former laws required a mar- 
riage prior to the treaty of peace in the case of widows of the 
War of 1812. 

Fourth. Act of June 17, 1878, increasing to $72 per month 
the pensions of those who lost both hands, both feet, or the 
sight of both eyes incident to the service. 

Fifth. Act of March 3, 1879, increasing to $37.50 all pensions 
on account of amputation at the hip joint. This sum was after- 
wards increased to $45 per month by a Democratic House. 

Sixth. Acts of January 25 and March 8, 1879, granting arrears 
of pensions from the date of discharge, generous measures which 
benefited more than 225,000 pensioners at once and caused the 
annual pension rate to leap from $33,780,526.19 to $57,240,540.14. 
The Republican Party had control of both Houses of Congress for 
more than 10 years after the close of the war, but passed no legis- 
lation of this character, 

Seventh. Act of June 21, 1879, abolishing biennial medical ex- 
aminations and providing that in no case shall a pension be with- 
drawn or reduced except upon notice to the pensioner and a hear- 
ing upon sworn testimony. 

Eighth. Act of June 16, 1880, giving $72 per month to all 
those who became totally helpless from any cause incident to the 
service. 

Ninth. Act of February 26, 1881, for the protection of pension- 
ers in the Soldiers’ Home. 

Tenth. Act of July 4, 1884, which established the proper rela- 
tions which should exist between attorneys and clients and fixed 
by law the fees to be allowed in pension cases. By this act a 


Democratic Congress placed the strong arm of the law between 
the helpless applicant and the rapacious agent. 

Eleventh. Act of July 14, 1892, establishing an intermediate 
rate of pensions between $30 and $72 per month and fixing the 
rate at $50 for all who required frequent and periodical, though 
not regular and constant, personal aid and attention. 

Twelfth. Act of August 5, 1892, granting pensions to Army 
nurses and forbidding the demanding of a fee by claim agents for 
prosecuting this class of cases. This was a generous recogni- 
tion of the noble heroines who, leaving home and loved ones be- 
hind, in self-sacrifice braved pestilence and hardships to minister 
to the sick in the hospitals of the Army. 

Thirteenth. Act of December 21, 1893, making a pension a 
vested right. 

Here are some other contributions to the pension laws which 
were either approved by a Democratie President or passed by a 
Democratic House of Representatives : 

Fourteenth. Act of April 18, 1884, making it a felony for any 
person to falsely or fraudulently represent himself to be an 
officer of the United States. 

Fifteenth, Act of March 19, 1886, increasing from $8 to $12 per 
month the pensions of 79,989 widows and dependents on the roll 
at the time, as well as tens of thousands who have since been 
placed there, These certificates were issued by a Democratic 
Commissioner of Pensions without any expense or unnecessary 
delay to those deserving beneficiaries, 

Sixteenth. Act of May 17, 1886, amending the reports of the 
War Department, which discriminated against a large and 
worthy class of soldiers, relieving thousands of unfortunate 
veterans of the hardships worked by the resting of charges 
against them based npon technical errors in the records. 3 

Seventeenth. Act of August 4, 1886, increasing the pensions of 
10,030 cripples—armless and legless veterans. 

Eighteenth, Act of January 29, 1887, benefiting about 30,000 
survivors and widows of the Mexican War. 

Nineteenth. Act of June 7, 1888, granting arrears to widows 
from the date of the death of the husband and providing that all 
United States officials authorized to administer oaths should 
administer all oaths required to be made in pension cases in 
the execution of vouchers for pensions free of charge. This 
arrearage act benefited at onee more than 200,000 soldiers’ 
widows. 

Twentieth. Act of August 27, 1888, increasing pensions on ac- 
count of deafness. 

Twenty-first. Act of February 12,1889, granting an increase in 
pensions from $72 to $100 per month to all persons who lost both 
hands in the service and line of duty. 

Twenty-second. Act of March 1, 1889, relating to the payment 
of pensions to the widows or dependent heirs where subsequent 
to the issurance of the check the pensioner dies, 

Twenty-third. Act of March 2, 1889, removing certain tech- 
nical charges in the record and relieving a large and meritorious 
class of soldiers. 

Twenty-fourth. Act of March 2, 1895, which abolished the 
rates of $2 and $4 and fixed the lowest rate of pension at $6 
per month, 

Twenty-fifth. The act of May 11, 1912, known as “ Sherwood 
law by which the present rates were fixed based upon present 
age of soldier, sailor, or marine nnd the length of service ren- 
dered by him during the late Civil War. This law carried sub- 
stantial increases to practically every survivor of that war. 

Twenty-sixth. The act of March 4, 1913, amending act of May 
11, 1912, and providing automatic increases from date of birth 
of pensioners on the roll without further formal application 
therefor. 

Twenty-seventh. Act of February 19, 1918, granting an in- 
crease to Indian war survivors from $8 to $20 per month. 

Twenty-eighth. An act which passed the House February 16, 
1916, known as Key bill, providing pension for widows and 
orphans for soldiers, sailors, or marines who served during the 
late Spanish War and Philippine Insurrection regardless of the 
cause of death. This is the third Democratic House of Repre- 
sentatives which has passed this bill. It has never reached a 
yote in the Senate. It is now on the Senate calendar with ex- 
cellent prospects of becoming a law at an early date. 

Twenty-ninth. February 16, 1916, the House of Representa- 
tives passed the Keating bill, which provides a pension of $20 
per month for surviving soldiers, sailors, or marines, and $12 
per month for their widows, with $2 additional on account of 
each minor child, who served 30 days during Indian hostilities 
from 1865 to 1891. This bill was passed by the United States 
Senate May 9, 1916, with certain amendments, and is now in 
conference and will become a law at an early hour. 

Thirtieth. June 19, 1916, the House of Representatives passed 
what is known as the Ashbrook bill, which provides a rate of 
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$20 per month for every widow of a soldier, sailor, or marine 


who served during the late Civil War or during the late Mexican 
War, who was his wife during any portion of his service, and 
who is entitled to pension under any existing law, or the widow 
of any soldier, sailor, or marine who is entitled to pension under 
any existing law, who is now 70 years of age or shall hereafter 


become 70 years of age; also that any widow whose 


shall give title to Civil 
of April 19, 1908. This bill 


hands of the Democratic Party. 
PENSIONERS BY STATES AND FORIEGN COUNTRIES, 


gg Sa ase and foreign countries, during the 
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name has 


been dropped from the roll by reason of remarriage and whose 
second marriage has been dissolved without fault on her part 
shall be entitled to have her name restored to the roll at the 
rate of $12 per month; and further providing that marriage 
subsequent to June 27, 1890, and prior to June 27, 1905, 
War widows under the act 
is now on Senate Calen- 
dar and has been amended to the effect that instead of 
June 27, 1905, marriage prior to the date of approval of this act 
shall give title under the act of April 19, 1908, thus moving up 
the bar of June 27, 1890, 26 years. The bill was further 
amended so that widows who had remarried and whose second 
marriage had been dissolved without fault upon their part 
should now have title if at the date of the death of their first | Do 
husband they would have had title under any law that now ex- 

ists. It will be seen from the foregoing résumé of the Federal 
pension acts that the most rapid strides and liberal legislation 
for soldiers, sailors, or marines, their widows, minors, and other 
dependent relatives have been provided for by legislation at the 


Pensioners and amounts paid, arranged by States, insular possessions 
fiscal year ended June 
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ensioners 
ments to them. 


CIVIL WAR SURVIVORS, 


The following shows the loss and percentage of loss to the 
pension roll by death of Civil War soldier pensioners from the 


year 1911 to 1915, inclusive: 


Losses to pension roll, 1911 to 1915, 
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TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR PENSIONS. 


Amounts paid by the Government in pensions to soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, their widows, minor children, and depend- 
ent relatives, on account of military and naval service since the 
foundation of the Republic: 


War of the Revolution (estimated) 570, 000, 000. 00 
War of 1812 (service pension) . 45, 972. 895. 78 
Indian wars (service pension) 18, 815, 227.19 
b — with Mexico (service pension) 49, 618, 948. 68 
.... ĩͤ v 4, 614. 643, 267. 43 

War with and Philippine insurrection 40, 944. 441. 84 
eee B5, 472, 408. TT 


Cacumied NATEST EISEAN REESE 16, 508, 447. 41 
l On Co re ͤ ͤ . Ee 
5 also compiled from the annual reports of 


of 
and the number of original claims allowed each fiscal year from 
1879 to 1915, inclusive: 


iil 


242,755 | $25,493, 742.15 | $33, 684, 428.92 57,118 81,346 

250,802 28,017, 800. 80 66,680,229.08) 141,48 19, 545 

268,830 | 28, 769,967.46 | 50, 582,405.35 31,116. 27,304 

285,007 | “20,341, 101.62} B4, 318, 172-05 40, 929 27,604 

308,658 | 32, 245,192.43} 60,427, 573.81 48,778 38, 162 

222,756 34, 450, 00.35] 57,912, 387.47 41,785 34,192 

125] 38,990,985.28 | 85, 171,937.12 40,918 25, 767 

783 | 44, 708,027.44 | 64,091,142. 90 49, 895 40,857 

406,007 | 52,824/641.22] 73, 752,997.08 72,465 55, 194 

452,557 | 56, 707,220.92 | 78,950,601.67 75,728 80,282 

480,725 | 64,246, 552.36 | 88, 842,720.58 81,220 51,921 

637, O48 | 72,082,143. 49 | 106, 004,250.39 | 105, 044 66, 637 

676,160 | 89,247, 200.20 | 117,322, 690.50] 606,041 156, 436 

876, 068 | 116,870,887. 24 | 139,394, 147.11 | 916/638 224; 047 

5 900,012 130, 510, 179.34 | 188, 906, 87.964] 119,301 121, 630 

à 969, 544 | 130, 120, 883.00 | 139, 986, 728. 17 57.141 39,085 

t 970, 524 | 130, 048, 365.00 | 138, 807,788.78 45,361 20, 185 
1898.. 970, 678 | 129,485, 587.00 | 138, 215,174. 08 42,244 40,374 
1897. 978, 014 | 129,795, 428. 00 | 139, 949, 717. 35 50, 585 | 50, 101 
1898. 993; 714 | 130, 988, 465.00 | 144, 651,879.80 48, 732 52, 648 
1899. 991,519 | 131,617,961. 00 | 138, 355, 052. 05 53, 881 37,077 
1900. 529 | 181, 534, 544.00 | 138, 462, 130. 65 BL 964, 40,645 
1901. 735 | 131, 588, 218. 00 | 138, 631, 488. S4 58 373 44, 888 
1902. 999, 446 | 132, 152, 800. 00 804,287.99 ” 965 40,173 
1903. 996, 545 | 133,029, 000.00 | 137, 750, 653.71 52,325 40,135 
1904. 4,762 | 134, 130, 208.00 | 141,008, 571. Q0 65, 704 44, 298 
1905. 998, 441 | 136,745, 295.00 | 141, 142, 881. 52, 841 50,027 
1008 985, 971 | 136, 237, 749.00 | 130, 000, 288. 25 87,212 34,974 
yi 967,371 | 140, 850, 880.60 | 188, 155, 412. 46 43,619 29, 945 
951, 687 | 159, 495, 701. 00 | 153, 093, 086. 27 46, 619 87,691 

946, 194 | 160, 682, 870. 32 | 161, 973, 708. 50 35, 789 45, 086 

ar a | 158, 882, 901-2 | 150,974, 058. 08 81,777 28, 027 

802, 098 | 154, 834, 237. 80 | 157, 325, 160. 85 30,601 25, 519 

55 800, 294 | 151, 558, 141, 40 | 152, 986, 105. 22 27,002 2.777 
„CVVT 

N 748,147 | 161, 172, 441. 78 518, 266.14 2118 win 


spen higaan VE New N 


River and Harbor Appropriations. 
SPEECH 


HON. LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE Senate or THE Unrrep Srares, 


Thursday, May II, and Friday, May 12 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, May 9), 1916. 
The Senate had under consideration the bill (H. R. 12193) making 
riations for the construction, repair, tion of cer- 
public works on rivers and harbors, and for 0 purposes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I understand that the rules 
which govern the Commerce Committee ordinarily would keep 
the curtain of secrecy on the transactions of that committee, 
but our capable and kindly chairman of the committee has re- 
moved that obstruction; and, for myself, I very cordially join 
with him in doing so. If any objection should therefore be raised 
to divulging what has occurred in the committee, it must not 
be charged to the chairman or to myself nor to the watchful 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], who preceded me. 

With this preliminary observation, I read from the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp of May 9, 1916, on pages 8680 and 8681. The 


Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sracarons] used the fol- 
lowing language: 
Mr. Simmons. Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa has denounced 


the Democratic Pa for extrava; and he has the present 
river and harbor bill as an illustration of the failure of the Demo- 
cratic Party to carry ats I wish to 


7 
Sureman), I think 
against 


ONS. 
Kenyon. He signed the minori 
Simmons. Tht Senator from Mirela yi some of the 
SEW cage ge gnc ae Dib O OFE SAAS omnis cage ae 
Illinois, or any other Republican Senator on vo 
. ‘in t 5 
. Kexvon. I will ‘that, judgment, as 
matter, the Seater from Ninais word ageinet xeporting fhe pill ws 
At was reported; but I am not absolutely certain as to that. 


said that he objected to the pill. the Senater 
from Missouri is mot fair in statement. 

Mr. Rexup. I think the Senator from Iowa did understand me, 
or he would not say I am unfair. I say, as I understood the attitude 
CCC 
for his own State. but when ft got to other States he was economical 

Mr. Kenyon. I will say this about the Senator from Ultnols 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will answer that. 

Mr. Kenyon. That the Senator from Ilinois—— 

See Saat Tee tee Seine Fame Be net 

aoe: neared 5 ( aD aunts tay the J 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rexo] in due time, when I have more 
Jeisure, and when I can do so under the rules as they m ‘be 
administered here without taking the Senator from Iowa off ‘bis feet. 

The cut off of the appropriations for my own State will not 

in least from or 


reference to appropria for 
8 a Saar 
is I. said. er opr Bios 
: when the discussion 
is bill; and yet I venture to that he will in no single Instance 
reduce an Il tion. 


R 
g 


5 a from Illinois asked the 
that the State of Illinois be permitted to spend $5,000,000 
of tts own money. * from Tilinols asked of the 


that f the 
Committee on Commerce who voted is bill as a whole. I 
thought the : vi against some new items which 
were on bill, as some tic members of the committee 
robably did; but there eight ublicans on the committee; and, 
the tor Illinois joined Senator from towa m voting 
the bik two ub I am sure, who 


pursue x 
aperon of all tbe members of the committee, except those two Sen- 
ators. am 

items, becanse 
items. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Presiđent, may I interrupt the Senator 
from Illinois, my colleague? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. 

Mr, LEWIS. Mr. President, I desire to say that I take joint 
responsibility for the consequences of the incorporation into the 
bill of provisions concerning the waterway of the State of IIli- 
nois; and if there be any objections concerning it, those objec- 
tions should not fall wholly upon my colleague, but should fall 
equally upon me. I desire, however, to ask the Senator if he 
will not state from the record that the item discloses no sum of 
money to be drawn from the Treasury of the Federal Govern- 
ment, but a mere on on the part of the Federal Govern- 


permissi: 
ment for the State of IIlinois to spend its own money upon u 
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-waterway of the State that cooperates with the Federal Govern- 
ment, without extracting money from the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LEWIS. Such is the exact statement of the item, is it 
not? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The statement is true, Mr. President. There 
are—and I shall get to that in due season—some items which 
relate to Lake Michigan, the Calumet River, and certain im- 
provements in the harbor of Chicago, for the breakwater, for 
certain improvements along the lake shore; but those are mat- 
ters that do not particularly. belong to the State of Illinois, any 
more than the million-dollar appropriation for the Passes of the 
Delta of the Mississippi River is local to the State of Louisiana 
or local to the State of Arkansas. Although the Mississippi 
River washes the shores of Louisiana, Arkansas, and Illinois, 
the expenditures are not local in their character, 

The only expenditure local in character for any of these im- 
provements would be that item referred to by my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewts], calling for an ex- 
penditure by the State of its own funds, not one dollar of which, 
either in the way of appropriations, bond issues, surveys, or any 
expense of administration, will be drawn from the United 
States Treasury. It is a matter that will fall wholly upon the 
taxpayers of that State. 

The 65-mile link that is sought to be improved and connected 
with the waterway system of the Mississippi Valley will, when 
completed at the expense of the State, be added as a part of a 
great waterway system. The Erie Canal, the Great Lakes, the 
sanitary district channel, 27.15 miles in length, the 65 miles 
proposed to be improved, together with the improvement of the 
Illinois River to its mouth, where it empties into the Missis- 
sippi, will form a waterway that will join the Hudson River 
with the Gulf of Mexico via the Mississippi River. This 65 
miles is to be paid for entirely by the State. That is the only 
amendment which the Senator from IIlinois in the committee 
offered to the bill, and the committee had the fairness and the 
courtesy, especially through its chairman, to adopt the amend- 
ment. It was done accordingly, and it is found in the bill as 
printed. 

So far as the other items are concerned, I will get to them in 
due time. Concerning none of them, I apprehend, did either my 
colleague or myself appear before the committee either in the 
House or in the Senate and make any request. The various 
interests concerned, the navigation interests on the Great Lakes, 
the manufacturing interests of the Mississippi Valley, and the 
transportation interests may have been before the committee. 
Of that I do not know, as I have not read the proceedings pub- 
lished by the House committee having charge of this bill. So 
it is possible that some of our constituents may have been 
before the committee or may have interviewed Representatives 
or Senators. I do not know as to that, nor do I regard it as 
reprehensible if they did. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I must say that my colleague is 
in no wise responsible for the appearances I did make from 
time to time before administrative bodies, such as the Engi- 
neers, seeking recommendation to the committee on behalf of 
these different projects. My colleague is absolutely innocent, 
if there is any offense in the matter one way or the other, and 
I am altogether responsible, and he is accurate absolutely in 
his statements that he in no wise participated in presenting 
them before the committee. I am wholly responsible, if any 
responsibility attaches. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I thank my colleague for the statement 
which I know to be correct. 

The first of those items, Mr. President, is for the harbor at 
. Waukegan, which is on the west shore of Lake Michigan, the 
item involving an expenditure of $16,000. The Government has 
built near this point a naval training school, at which there are 
a number of students in constant attendance. The other items 
are: 


Harbor at Chicago, Ill.: Continuing improvement, by the construc- 
tion of a breakwater to form an outer harbor, $714 300. 

Harbor at Calumet, Ill.: For maintenance, 25,000. 

Chicago River, Ill.: For maintenance, $30,000. 

Calumet River, Illinois and Indiana: For maintenance, $20,000: 
Provided, That the upper limit of said project shall be at the inter- 
section of the Grand Calumet River and the Indiana Harbor Canal. 
Illinois River, Ill.: Continuing improvement and for maintenance 
below Copperas Creek, $55,000. 


There are two locks, one at Copperas Creek and one at 
Henry, in this river, both of which are maintained by the State, 
as well as having been built almost entirely by the State. My 
recollection is, that the Copperas lock on the Illinois River was 
in part paid for many years ago by an appropriation from the 
Government. Below the Copperas Creek locks there are two 
locks at Lagrange and Kampsyille, before it empties into the 


Mississippi River. Those are the locks for the improvement 
and maintenance of which this $55,000 item is allowed. 

For my part, Mr. President, if any Senator sees fit to criticize 
those items or sees fit to move to strike them out, one of them, 
some of them, or all of them, I shall not criticize the Senator 
for doing so, nor will I burst the vials of my wrath and empty 
my sarcasm upon his devoted head if he does so and leaves 


every item for his own State intact. I am perfectly willing so 
far as it affects the junior Senator from IIIinois if the Senate 
wishes to move to sirike them out, some of them or all of them. 
I will vote against such a motion, as I have a right to do if I 
wish; but if every one of them were struck out Mr. President, 
amounting in the aggregate to $855,300—if they were struck out 
entirely and the improvements or maintenance should suffer 
accordingly and the interests concerned, my colleague and my- 
self could well afford to suffer whatever the result would be for 
the purpose of the greater good, if only the Senate would follow 
the precedent thereby made and strike out other items, so that 
millions might be saved from waste for the few thousands that 
would be stricken out. 

The Senator from Missouri IMr. REED] had the kindness to 
suggest that I voted in favor of every appropriation from my 
own State, but became afflicted with economy when voting on 
other States, and that I practiced no economy when it came to 
Illinois. This tacit admission that he has a yulnerable spot 
somewhere in his own State does not lead him to attack the 
Illinois items. He rather attacks the motions of those who op- 
pose the waste in this bill. It is unavailing to argue with those 
who can not or will not discriminate between the useful and the 
useless. I had no part whatever in placing the Illinois items 
in the bill; they are there pursuant to recommendations of the 
Board of Engineers. Some of those which the Senator from 
Missouri is defending are in the bill after being rejected by the 
Board of Engineers, The Senator is at liberty to move to strike 
out any item he does not approve. I shall continue to oppose 
much of this bill, although it may excite the unfavorable com- 
ment of the Senator. 

Then, continuing after the item last read, there has been 
added at my request the following, which is the amendment I 
referred to a moment ago: 

And the improvement of navigation of the Illinois River, authorized 
by an act of the Illinois General sings T=! providing for an ex- 

$5,000,000 therefor by the State of Illinois, be and is 
ereby authorized in accordance with said act. 

Now, I wish, following the amendment which I have read, to 
add the act to which it refers, with some comment which I de- 
sire to make. This act was approved, as I remember, on the 
18th day of June, 1915. 

It was the culmination of a long agitation which began many 
years ago—about the time, likely, that the sanitary district of 
Chicago first cut through the limestone bench that separates 
the headwaters of the Illinois River from Lake Michigan. 

At some remote age, geologists tell us, the waters of Lake 
Michigan and the Great Lakes generally had their outlet down 
the Illinois Valley into the Mississippi. Through some change 
resulting from a gradual recession of the waters or a con- 
vulsion of nature, the exit of the waters was changed in another 
direction, and they found their way through the Niagara River. 
The cuts that have been made in the limestone, the geological 
sections that are exhibited, furnish strong circumstantial evi- 
dence of that condition. 

So the sanitary district engineers, in the blue prints and plans 
that were made, and borings, finally got the levels, and con- 
structed a ditch that joins Lake Michigan with the headwaters 
of the Illinois. A permit was obtained from the War Depart- 
ment, in proper season, for the diversion of a part of the waters 
of Lake Michigan through this artificial channel, using it 
primarily as a sanitary measure for the disposition of the 
sewage from the city of Chicago. A great deal of litigation 
resulted from it. A final decision was had in the Supreme 
Court here some years ago, in n case to which the State of 
Missouri was really a party, and the State of Illinois a party 
defendant, in an application on which an original hearing was 
had in the Federal Supreme Court and commissioners were ap- 
pointed to take evidence in what the court held was in substance 
a controversy between two States. The validity of that legis- 
lation under which the channel was dug was upheld. 

About the time it began there was an agitation to make this 
a part of the connecting link between the Great Lakes and the 
Gulf; so a considerable campaign was carried on for some years, 
until finally, on November 3, 1908, an amendment was adopted 
to the State constitution. We can not incur a State debt in 
Illinois unless by an amendment of our constitution, and that 
was done accordingly. 
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The adoption of this amendment and the canvass of the 
vote was proclaimed by the governor of that State November 
24, 1908. That constitutional amendment I shall read. 

I offer no apoligies whatever for reciting these proceedings 
at length in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I do so because in 
the welter of appropriations in all the rivers and harbors, 
great and small, with their merits and demerits, that have 
been provided in the last 40 years, for the first time an im- 
provement in a great scheme of interstate waterway transpor- 
tation that did not cost the Government a penny was put up 
to the War Department, and the War Department refused the 
permit to expend the money. 

I recognize that there are a great many things that may 
become hallowed by time and precedent. The most obnoxious 
of all these holy usages, the very acme of governmental devil- 
try, consists in everything being unconstitutional or improper 
unless it draws money out of the Government Treasury. I sup- 
pose if $5,000,000 had been provided that the Government should 
expend, it would have been regarded as a most meritorious proj- 
ect; and everybody, with glad acclaim, would, with tumul- 
tuous and offensive haste, have fallen over each other, in the 
committee and elsewhere, to vote the $5,000,000 out instanter, 
as they did these other large sums of money. But the prece- 
dent that an administration could be found in any State 
that asked for an improvement that was not to be paid for 
by the Government was so novel, so shocking to the sense of 
senatorial and congressional propriety, that it could not be 
indulged in for an instant. A precedent would be created; 
some improvement would be made where money would be ex- 
pended, and the War Department or the Chief of Engineers or 
Congress would not be consulted about it and be required to 
insert an item in the bill. So I apprehend that this being out 
of the ordinary usage, and it being such exceedingly bad taste 
not to ask for an appropriation here, of course it might be re- 
garded as dangerous, and be looked upon with more or less 
suspicion. That is the reason why I insert these proceedings 
at length in my remarks. 

This amendment, adopted November 3, 1908, is in the follow- 


ing language: 
Provided further, That the may, suitable legis- 
lation, provide for “the construction of a deep waterway or canal from 
lant of the sani dis of Chicago, at 


tieal for a plan and scheme of deep waterway along a route 

which may be ep most advantageous for such of TaT 

way; for the erection, uipment, and maintenance 

3 locks, bridges, dams, appliances sufficient and auftaple Tor 
e development and utilization of the water power thereof; and 

authorize issue, from time to time, of bonds of this State in a total 


amount not to exceed 9 000, which shall draw interest, payable | ame 
exceed t 


and maintenance of fore —.— 
Appliances. 

All power developed from said waterway may be leased in part o 
in whole, as the general assembly may by law provide; but in the 
event of any lease being so executed rental specified therein for 
water power aeg p bg prety lr cet an each 10 years of the 
EAE SURES SOR: LOS te: REE Pane be paid into the treasury 
0 b 


In pursuance of this constitutional provision, on the 18th of 
June, 1915, an act was approved as passed by the Illinois Gen- 
eral Assembly. This act provided: 

That a deep waterway or canal be constructed by the State of IIlinols 


bp eel atl p! of 
Lockport, in the township 07 1.86 


peas in the ping Pett at 2 —— U in the county of La Salle: 
d that there shall 8 and maintained by the State 
— IUlinois power thet = bridges, and appliances sufficient 


— mine for t development ax ees Figen of the water power of 
waterway. or ca he poe 3 structing, erecting, 
and equipping the afo: resaid able. cocks ahail be paid out of the pro- 
ceeds of bonds of the State of 5 Illinois, to be issued and sold as here- 
inafter provided. 


The other provisions concern the details of the bond issue and 
the marketing of the bonds, the letting of contracts for the 
construction of the improvement, and providing for a commis- 
sion to carry into effect the powers conferred by the act. The 
act contains, among other things, a provision in section 18, as 
follows: 


EV oar the said waterway shall have been completed in conformity 
+ Hrd pier sip of this ket and paid for with the proceeds of bends 
ach to be sold under the provisions of section 12 hereof, and 
said bonds sball have been paid either out of the earnings of said 
the State, or both, then the said channel, or so much 
have been completed, shall be tendered to the Govern- 
ment of the United States for" navigation uses, conditioned upon the 
obligation or agreement of said Government to maintain the channel as 
a waterway free from tolls for navigation and to operate and maintain 
the locks free of cost —— . —.— Illinois. Vor all uses other than 
a the channel and urtenances shall be, and forever re- 
main, the property of the State * Illinois. 


I wish to insert the whole of this act, without reading it, ex- 
cept as I may refer to it in the course of my remarks, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wars in the chair), 
Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


ILLINOIS WATERWAY. 
[House bill No, 914. Approved June 18, 1915.] 


An act to provide for the construction of a deep waterway or canal, to 
be known as the Illinois Waterway, from the water- 233 plant 5 
the sanitary district of Chicago, at or near Lockport, in Will — — 


III., to a * in the Ilinois River at or near Utica, in ao 
County, I rovide for the issuance of bonds to pay: tor 
the, Catering, 0 oo for the development — uti 3 of 


out th 


Be it enacted ople of the State of Illinois, represented in 
the 28 1 u deep waterway or canal be constructed 
b — £ re of Illinois — soon as practicable, to be known as the 

. from the water-power plant of the sanitary district 
rat or near in the township of Lockport, in the 
to a point in the IIlinois River at or near Utica, in the 
vin 4 of Te lte, and Ria there shall be erected, equi , and main- 
tain by the State of I — asad plants, locks, bri , dams, and 
re sufficient fy peah for the 8 and utilization 
the water power of said waterway or canal, and that the cost of 
constructing, erecting, and equipping the aforesaid public works shall 
— d out ot the 8 of ss of the State of Thinots, to be issued 
8 as hereinafter 
8 n on, locks, brides, de dams, sire ee, aal 
. power plan oc and appliances si 
be under the control of a board ‘of 0 e commissioners (at least one 
of whom shail be a civil engineer), t 0 be known as the Illinois Water- 
way Commission; no more than three ef which said commissioners 


belong to or be affiliated with the same political party. 
The said commissioners shall be appoint by the governor, by and 
with the advice and consent of the senate. f appointed while the 


session, their tenure of office shall, nevertheless, begin 
the date of their appointment. jee PE padane shall each year 

te one of said commissioners to be the chairman of sald com- 
on. 
Of the 


commissioners first a 


ear 191 


frst a 
d 


date of 8 expiration term of his predecessor and until his suc- 
cessor is dul pointed and qualified, acent that members who shall 
be 9 45 Ein vacancies otherwise than by la of 


For ali purposes the said commissioners shall be deemed officers 

of the ente and all business, contracts, writing, and acts shall be 

done xaa made, and suits prosecuted by them or against them, in the 

of the Illinois 3 Commission. Before entering upon the 

ution of. Sis eaten: cach commissioner shall take and s be the 
following oath: 

“I ae solemnly swear (or ＋ ph that I will 

— 2 — of the Un ted 8 and the constitution of 

tha the duties of 


land which will be 
miles of center line of the sane Ana tee toe weet 


npr . under this act.” 
Each commissioner shall also give an 22 ae 8 to the 
— sum of h at least two 


le of the State of Ilinois, in 
saent sureties. to be approved by = he governor, 8 tor the 

thful performance of duties office and for a faithful 
fararo iee for moneys intrusted to hie as such commissioner whenever 
and as often as he shall be lawfully required. Such oath and bond 
shall u be filed in the office of the secretary of state. 

Sec. 3. The said commission may, by and with the approval of the 
governor, appoint a secretary, a chief engineer, an attorney, and such 
additional 5 engineers, experts, in rs, and other em- 
ployces as it may deem necessary to carr. the provisions of this 
act se perform — duties and exercise the powers conferred by law 
“pon e co 

The positions of Secretary, chief engineer, attorneys, private secre- 
ba vr and experts rages weg employed shall be exempt from the classi- 


onitan * 7 See 
shall each year select one of their number to act 
as the eee vat the commission, and the total bond of the member 
be 875 „000, or such larger sum as 
the executive officer of 


act as commis- 


leasure of the 
uties and, with 


necessary for the proper mana 
to accomplish the objects for w ieh ! it is created. 
All 83 ssion shall i 
meetings o 
rules, 


ness of said commi be transacted regular 
the commission or at meetings held in 3 wi 
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The affirmative vote of at least. three members of said commission 
shall in al cases be necessary to transact business and to authorize 


the making of any contract or appropriation or CPAS of money; 

Sec, 4. ch of the aforesaid commissioners shall receive a salary of 
$5,000 per year, on Fe in equal monthly installments, and that one 
of the said commissioners, who shall be designated as chairman of the 
commission, shall, in addition to his annual salary of $5,000 as com- 
missioner, receive the further sum of $1,000 per year, making his salary 
$6,000 per year, so long as he shall be chairman of said commission. 

Bec. 5. e secretary shall furnish such bonds as the commission 
shall prescribe, and he shall be the custodian of the records of said 
commission and shall enter upon a permanent record the official 
minutes of all meetings of sald commission, in which shall be entered 
all the official acts of said commission and the record of the votes of 
the several members of the commission upon all ordinances, acts, or 
resolutions avthorizing the making of contracts or the expenditure or 
vind ot of moneys. aes 

he said commission, before entering into any contract for the 
construction of any per: of said waterway or canal, or any other of 
the said publie works connected therewith, shall cause to be made 
plans and specifications for said public works, together with reliable 
and carefully prepared detailed estimates of the cost of constructing, 
completing and installing all of said public works, No change of plan 
which shall materially increase the expense of any such work or create 
any claim against the State for damage arising therefrom shall be 
made, unless a written statement, setting forth the object of the change 
and the expense thereof is submitted to the commission and its assent 
thereto be obtained at a meeting when at least four members of the 
commission are present. The commissioners am f at any time suspend 
any contract while the work is in progress if, in their judgment, the 
work is not being performed to the best interests of the State, and may 
complete the same in such manner as will be to the best advantage of 
the State, and the cost of completing the said contract shall be paid by 
a bonema for the contractor or by the contractor falling to perform 

e work, 

Sec. 6. A.“ The route adopted for said waterway or canal shall be 
through and along the sanitary district channel or tailrace from the 
water-power plant at Lockport, where the existing lock, 22 feet in width 
and 130 feet in length, between the upper and lower tes, shall be 
reconstructed to a width of not less than 55 feet, and in length between 
the upper and lower gates not less than 300 feet, or an additional lock 
alongside of the exis lock shall be constructed not less than 55 feet 
wide and not less than 300 feet long. The existing drop under normal 
conditions of flow shall be maintained, such lock to connect said Ili- 
nois waterway with the main channel of the sanitary district of Chicago. 

“ B.” The channel of the tallrace of the sanitary district of Chi- 
cago's power plant from the aforesaid lock to its junction with the 
upper basin at Joliet, a distance of about 2 miles, shall be used sub- 
8 pomp as it now exists. 

A m the junction of the aforesaid tailrace to the State dam 
at Jackson Street, Joliet, the basin shall be improved by the removal of 
existing sediment and obstructions, so that a channel of not less than 
8 feet in depth and 200 feet in width shall be obtained. 

“ C-1.” Provided, If the sanitary district of Chicago at any time 
develops water power in the Desplaines River below Joliet and destroys 
thereby all or any part of the water er at said Jackson Street 
Dam, said district shall restore to the State at said point in electrical 
energy 10,000 horsepower, now existing at said dam, or as much thereof 
as shall be destroyed, and the State shall have the rental therefrom. 

“D.” The existing lock at the lower end of said upper basin and 
at the entrance to the Ilinois and Michigan Canal shall be rebuilt, or a 


and a minimum width of 36 feet on the bottom and minimum width 
of 60 feet at the water line 

“F.” The said Lock B shall have a width of not less than 45 feet 
and a length of not less than 250 feet, and a lift of about 12 feet. 

“G” From Lock B to Lock C (which said Lock C is hereinafter 
provided for) a distance of about 1,500 feet, the channel of the Tli- 
nois & Michigan Canal is to be followed and utilized. This section of 
the channel is to be deepened so as to have a depth of not less than 
8 feet and a bottom width of not less than 36 feet and a water-surface 
width of not less than 60 feet. This is the section of the channel cross- 


ing the Du Faga River. 

II.“ Lock C shall be constructed at or near the present Lock No. 7 
of the Illinois & Mi Canal and shall haye a width of not less 
than 45 feet and a length of not less than 250 feet, and a lift of about 


f 

I.“ From Lock C to Lock D (which said Lock D is hereinafter 
provided for), a distance of about 6 miles, the channel shall follow and 
utilize the channel of said canal, deepened to not less than 8 feet. The 
width of the surface of the water shall be maintained at not less than 
G0 feet and the width upon the bottom shall be not less than 36 feet. 

“J.” At or near a point opposite tbe upper end of Dresden Island, 
D shall be built connecting the Illinois & Michigan Canal with 
Illinois River and shall be of the following dimensions: Width of not 
less than 45 feet, length not less than 250 feet. 

Provided, however, That if the alleged rights now claimed By. the 

Light & Power Co. to a dam and water power in the Desplaines 


Economy 
River near its junction with the Kankakee River shall be finally de- 


clared invalid by any court of competent jurisdiction or shall in any 
manner be terminated or in any manner acquired by the State so as to 
pale the use for such waterway of the Desplaines River between 
randon Road and Dresden Heights, then, and in t case, the com- 
mission shall, with the written approval of the prenon, change the 
route of the waterway from a point at or near Brandon Road in the 
Illinois & Michigan Canal, where n lock not less than 45 feet wide and 
not less than 250 feet in length shall be constructed, thence a channel 
constructed not less than 36 feet wide on bottom and not less than 60 
feet wide at water surface, to a point in the Desplaines River at or near 
Brandon Road, and thence in the Desplaines River to Dresden Heights 
where the channel shall not be less than 8 feet in depth and 150 feet 
in width. At or near Dresden Heights a lock and dam shall be con- 
structed of suitable size, that shall conform in dimensions with other 
locks as provided in the Illinois River as hereinafter mentioned and 
water power developed as the property of the State of Illinois. 
rk shall be done toward reconstruct Illinois & Michigan 


o Wo 
Canal between a point at or about Brandon Road and Dresden Helghts 


prior to April 1, 1916; unless, before that time, the alleged rights now 

claimed by the Economy Light & Power Co. to a dam and water power 

in the Desplaines River near the junction with the Kankakee River 

rors be finally declared valid by the Supreme Court of the United 
ates. 

The commission is authorized to collect data—make surveys, maps, 
ete., for the pu of estimating and reporting to the governor and 
the next general assembly the cost of developing that part of the Des- 

laines River between Joliet and Brandon Koad, and also the cost of 
eveloping wer at Brandon Road and probable income from ‘such 
power develo with a view at an early date of incorporating. the 
channel of the Desplaines River between the sanitary district wer 
house at or near Lockport, III., and Brandon Road into the Iflinois 
waterway, and for the purpose of conserving, preserving, and developing 
for the State the water power that can be developed at or near Brandon 
Road in the Desplaines River, which would accrue to and be the prop- 
erty of the State. 

„ K,” From a point at or near Dresden Island, hereinbefore de- 
scribed, the waterway shall follow the channel of the Illinois River 
for a distance of about 24 miles, to a point in the Ilinots River at or 
about the west end of Ballards Island, thence on an suei to a point 
on south bank about 1,000 feet east of the south end of dam at Mar- 
sellles, III This channel shall be dredged where necessary so as to se- 
cute a minimum depth of 8 feet and a width of not less n 150 feet. 

“ZL.” From this point in the south bank of the river there shall be 
constructed a channel for purposes of navigation only, which shall 
afford a waterway not less than 8 feet in depth and a width of sub- 
stantially 100 feet, with practically vertical walls, the center line of 
said channel extending for a distance of about 600 feet in a southwest- 
erly direction to a po nt not less than 500 feet south of the top of the 
south bank of said river, and thence in a westerly direction, sub- 
5 parallel to the Illinois River, to a point at the south bank 
of the Illinois River near or opposite Us Island, but the northerl 
boundary line of the right of way for said channel through section 24, 
township 33 north, range 4 east of the third 5 meridian shall 
nowhere be farther north of the center line of said channel than 100 
feet nor shall it anywhere Spp onea the top of the south bank of the 
Illinois River nearer than 450 feet. No material excavated from said 
channel, in the first or most casterly 2,000 feet thereof, or so much of 
same as is situated in said section 24, shall be placed or deposited on 
the northerly side of said channel. 

Except as is hereinabove otherwise provided, the center line of said 
channel shall be as nearly as practicable the center line of the p sed 
waterway, as recommended by the United States engincers in. their re- 
port and survey of the Illinois River during the year 1902 and 1904, 
as appears from sheet No. 52 of said report and survey of the Illinois 
River na on file in the War Department of the United States Gov- 
ernment, 

That portion of the channel above described as the first 600 feet 
thereof, or any other part thereof as may be necessary for the require- 
ments of na tion, may in the diseretion of the commission be 
widened to a width of approximately 150 feet. A suitable guard lock 
or other safety device 8 be installed in said channel. At the west- 
erly or lower end of said channel, at or near its place of junction with 
the Illinois River, a lock shall be constructed of not less than 55 feet 
in width and of not less than 300 feet in length, and of a sufficient 
— ho to maintain not less than 8 feet of water for navigation purposes 
between upper and lower levels. Said lock to be known as Lock E.“ 
But nothing in this act contained, nor anything the said commission 
may do thereunder, shall ever have the effect of, or be construed as 
creating, recognizing, establishing, or enlarging any right, title, interest, 
or claim of any person or corporation whatsocver in and to the said 
Marseilles Dam or any interest therein, or the right to maintain the 
same, in or to any water power thereby developed; nor as waiving, re- 
stricting, or limiting any right or power of the State of Illinois with re- 

t to said dam or water power, or at any time hereafter preventing or 
3 with the State of Illinois in the exercise of any right, power, 
or option it may lawfully have in respect to or concerning the said dam 
or water power. 

M.“ Thence the channel of said waterway shall continue in the 
Illinois River at a depth not less than 8 feet and a width of channel of 
not less than 150 feet, for a distance of about 16 miles below Marseilles 
Dam to a point just above Starved Rock, where a dam and lock shall 
be constructed ; said lock to be designated and known as Lock “ F.” 

“N.” At the aforesaid point (described in paragraph M“) above 
Starved Rock in the Illinois River there shall constructed a perma- 
nent and substantial dam of concrete of the most modern design and 
type, at least equal to or better than the design and type of the dam 
across the Mississippi River at or near the city of Keokuk, Iowa, suf- 
cient to control the water in the pool created by said dam to an eleva- 
tion of 13 feet above previous maximum high water at the highway 
bridge across the IIlinols River at Ottawa. The elevation of the crest 
of this da'n shail not exceed minus 121 n city datum, and the 
water in the pool above said dam at the highway bridge at Ottawa 
shall be so controlled during all except flood sta of water that the 
elevation of the water at said highway bridge shall not exceed an eleva- 
tion of minus 121 Chicago city datum. never the stage of water 
at the Marwar bridge in the city of Ottawa shall exceed minus 121 
Chicago city datum the sluice gates shall be immediately opened and 
the stage of water be maintained at minus 121 Chicago city 
datum, as nearly as possible, and the said gates shall remain open, if 
necessary, to their full capacity to maintain said water at said stage, 
and if the excess water, with the sluice gates all open, shall still raise 
the stage of water above minus 121 Chicago ay datum, said sluice 

tes shall be kept open until the stage of water at sald highway 

ridge shall again reach minus 121 Chicago city datum. 

The sinice gates in said dam shall be of capacity at least 30 per cent 
larger than any flood water flow of record, and shall be so controlled, 
operated, and manipulated that the stage of water at the highway 
bridge at Ottawa shall at no time exceed 11 feet above the high water 
heretofore existing at said highway bridge across the Illinois River at 
Ottawa, III. A lock designated as Lock “F” shall be constructed 
in connection with this dam; said lock shall have a width of not less 
than 55 feet and a length of not less than 300 feet. Provision shall 
also be made at this site for enlarging this lock to a width of not less 
than 80 feet and a length of not less than 600 feet, or an additional 
lock may be constructed not less than 80 feet wide, and not less than 
600 feet in length. 

0.“ In the construction of said dam at Starved Rock provision 
shall be mado for the development of water power which may be created 
at this site. This power, as well as other water 


poner created by 
water passing through said waterway or canal, shall utilized by the 
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State and may be leased and the income therefrom shall be applied to 


the payment of the interest and 
struction of the work named he 

“P,” The channel of the Illinois River below the aforesaid dam shall 
be improved so as.to secure a depth of not less than 8 feet of water 
and a width of not less than 150 feet to a point at or near Utica. 

“Q.” The said Ilinois Waterway shall be constructed so as to afford 
for navigation a channel of a depth of 3 but not less than 
8 feet oughout its course at all times. Additional depth of the 

as commerce may require may be hereafter provided for 
through appro; riate legislation, by and with the cooperation of the 
State and the Federal overnment, when a sufficient depth of channel 
in the lower Illinois River and the Mississippi River shall have been 
attained or provided for by the Federal Government to warrant the 
deepening of the channel of the aforesaid Illinois Waterway, it be 
deemed and hereby declared that the said Illinois Waterway is practi 
for a general plan and scheme of deep waterway along the route herein- 
before mentioned, and is deemed most advantageous for such plan of 
deep waterway. 

Sec. 7. Wherever, in the construction, maintenance, use, and opera- 
tion of any dam, controlling works, embankment, wall, crib, or other 
improvement or struc’ any existing ge or sewer system con- 
structed and maintained by any city, village, or incorporated town is 
destroyed or materially interfered with, then it shall be the duty of 
the Illinois waterway commission to alter, rebuild, or reconstruct or 
otherwise provide for so much and such parts of such drainage and 
sewer systems as to restore the same to as good efficiency as before the 
passage of this act. In the altering, rebuilding, and reconstructing of 
such drainage and sewer systems, streets, avenues, alleys, and private 
property shall be replaced and restored to as good a condition as the 
were before said work was commenced. The work of alt , rebuild- 
ing, and reconstructing or otherwise providing for such d age and 
sewer systems shall be done by the commission under the general super- 
vision of the city council or board of trustees of the city, village, or 
incorporated town affected, and to its reasonable satisfaction, the whole 
cost thereof to be paid by the Illinois Waterway Commission, and the 
work to be done and completed prior to the completion of any dam or 
other work or structure causing such drainage or sewer system to be 
changed or interfered with. 

Modern bridges of adequate size and of suitable design, including 
all necessary ee abutments, naracar superstructu: and a 
proaches, shall be constructed across the width of the channel to 
replace present structures owned by municipalities, townships, and 
eounties, wherever changes or rebuilding in d existing bridges shall, 
in the opinion of the said Illinois Waterway Commission, me nec- 
essary, the o nal cost of the same to be borne by the Illinois Water- 
ways Commission. One-half of the cost of maintaining these bri 
shall be borne ig acs municipality, township, or county, “and one-half of 
such cost shall borne by the State. 

The work of building, constructing, and paving approaches, retainin 
walls, and sidewalks, and other work made necessary by the raising an 
lengthening of bridge spans as aforesaid, shall be done by the Illinois 
8 Commission, under the supervision of city councils of cities, 
boards of trustees of villa or the highway commissioners or other 
authorities having supervision of roads and bridges in the municipalities 
affected, and shall be paid for by the Illinois Waterways Commission. 

At the city of Ottawa, dykes shall be built along the east side of the 
Fox River and along the north side of the Illinois River commencing at 
or near a point at the center line of Shabbona Street produced to the 
Fox River and extending along the banks of the Fox River and Illinois 
River to a point at or near the intersection of Chester and Canal 
Streets, and the lowlands back of said dykes shall be filled with sand, 
earth, or other material to an elevation of not less than —117 
Chicago city datum, all at the cost and expense of the Illinois Water- 
way mmission, In filling that part of said lowlands lying back of 
said a and lying south of Main Street and west of Division Street, 
the Illinois Waterway Commission shall fill the same to a depth of 18 
inches from the top surface of said fill with soil suitable for the 
raising of a good grass sod thereon. It shall also be the duty of the 
IIlin Waterway Commission to dyke and fill with sand, h, or 
other material the :avine in said city of Ottawa, commonly known as 
the West Side Ravine, from its junction with the Illinois River to a 
point at or near Ottawa Avenue, the elevation at the top of said dyke 
and fill to be —110 Chicago city datum, all at the expense of the Illinois 
Waterway Commission. 

All that land lying north and west of Fox River in the city of 
Ottawa from a point about midway between Madison and Jefferson 
Streets to a pens at or near the aqueduct of the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal, and all that land lying north of the Illinois River between the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad bridge and Clay Street shall be 
filled with earth, sand, or other suitable material, so that no part of the 
surface of said land shall have a lower elevation —119 Chi- 
cago city datum. No filling shall be done north of River Street, west 
of Ontario Street. 

It shall be the duty of the city council of the city of Ottawa to 
org ig the consent of the property owners whose lands are to be filled. 

ut in case consent can not be obtained by said city council, the said 
lands =| be taken or damaged as is in this act provided. 

It shall also be the duty of the Illinois Waterway Commission, at its 
cost and expense, to dyke and fill with sand, earth, or other suitable 
material, to an elevation of —110 Chica ci datum, the follow- 
ing described property now owned by the state of Illinois, to wit: 

All that Jand lying to the west of the Fox River, north of the Illinois 
River, east of LaSalle Street, and south of the lateral canal or side cut, 
situated in the city of Ottawa. 

Said land above described, excepting that portion thereof which is 
north of the south lines of blocks 20 and 21 of State’s addition to the 
city of Ottawa, shall, when dyked and filled to the elevation aforesaid, 
be and the same is hereby dedicated to the public as a public landing, 
subject to ig f existing rights of any lessee thereof until the expiration 
of any such lease. : 

If, when said Illinois Waterway Commission is ready to fill said land 
last above described, there shall be any valid and binding lease of or 
right to use any part of said land for a tailrace, then such tailrace 
shall be inclosed and covered by a suitable structure. $ 

The work of building said dykes and of making the fills hereinbefore 
mentioned in this section shall be begun by said Illinois Waterway Com- 
mission immediately after the water is turned in on said dam and shall 
be completed by said Illinois Waterway Commission within one year 
from the time said water is first turned in against the said dam. 
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principal on bonds issued for the con- 


It shall be the duty of the Illinois Waterway Commission to build, 
construct, and maintain, wherever necessary. along the north and south 
sides of the Illinois River, exclusive of islands, from the dam at or near 
Starved Rock eastwardly to the city limits of the city of Ottawa, good, 
substantial, and permanent walls or dykes of such character and ma- 
terials as will prevent seepage from the river to the lands adjoining, the 
said walls or dykes to have a core of concrete, extending from top of 
said wall or dyke down to or hardpan, said core to be in 
thickness not less than 1 foot. The center line of said dykes or wal 
from a point not more than 1,000 feet east of said dam to construct 
at or near Starved Rock shall not exceed a greater distance than 150 
feet back from water line at normal stage of water: Provided, This re- 
quirement of proximity of 150 feet to the water shall not have any ap- 
pication to t of the north bank, shore, or edge of said river 
ying or situate between the proposed dam and the commencement or 
beginning of the high land or elevation to the east thereof constituting 
the westerly end of Buffalo Rock; along which said stretch of — 
said Illinois Waterway Commission shal! have the right to construct sai 
walls or dykes as far north from the rorth edge of the water in said 
river as may be absolutely necessary in order to create a practical 
waterway under the provisions of this act, said dykes or walls; how- 
ever, in no case or event to be north of, upon, or to interfere with the 
right of way of the Chicago, Ottawa & Peoria Railway as now existent. 

It shall be the duty of the Illinois Waterway Commission to build, 
construct, and maintain the dykes or walls herein described, so that, 
together with the natural banks of said river, impervious to seepage, 
the elevation of the banks of said river on both sides thereof between 
the points aforesaid shall in no place be less than an elevation of 
minus 105 Chicago city datum. 

It shall also be the duty of the Illinois Waterway Commission to 
build, construct, and maintain between the points last above named 
on both sides of said river drains, ditches, or intercepting sewers of 
sufficient character and description to of all the water from 
all creeks, ditches, drains, and all surface water naturally flowing into 
said river between said points. 

Sec. 8. When it shall be necessary, in the opinion of said commis- 
sion, for the economical and successful construction, operation, and 
maintenance of said waterway and other public works herein specified 
to enter upon and use any public property or property held for public 
use said commission shall have the power to do so and to enter upon, 
occupy, use, widen, deepen, and improve the waterway, canal, pool, or 

but the public use thereof shall not be un ly interfered 
The property which the sald commission is authorized to enter 
upon and use under this section includes all property and all interest in 
property which the State of Illinois has lawful power to appropriate 
to the use of sald waterway or other public works without making 
compensation therefor. 

Sec, 9. Whenever the said commission shall pass an ordinance or reso- 
lution for the construction of any part of the said waterway or eanal 
or other public works or adjuncts thereto the making of which will 
require that private property should be taken or damaged, such com- 
mission shall cause the compensation therefor to be ascertained and paid 
and acquire possession thereof in the same manner, as nearly as may be, 
as is provided for in an act entitled “An act to provide for the exercise 
of the right of eminent domain,” spprorea April 10, 1872, and. the 
amendments thereto: Provided, That the p ings to ascertain such 
compensation shall in all cases be instituted in the county where the 
pr sought to be taken or damaged is situated in the circuit or 
county court of said county. The A which the said commis- 
sion is authorized to acquire under s on shall include all prop- 
erty and all interest in property which the State of Illinois has not 
the lawful power to appropriate to the uses of said waterway and other 
public works without 5 compensation therefor. 

The State of Illinois shall be Hable for all damages to real estate 
or other property which shall be overflowed or otherwise damaged by 
reason of the construction, eulargement, or use of any channel, ditch, 
drain, outlet, embankment, wall, dam, crib, er other improvement or 
structure of any kind made under the provisions of this act and 
action to recover such damages may be brought against the said Illinois 
Waterway Commission in the county where any such real estate or 
property is situated or in any county through which said [Illinois 
waterway extends or in which any part of it shall exist, at the option 
of the taped whose property shall be claimed to have been so damaged ; 
and all suits to recover any such damages shall be in the cir- 
cuit court of the county so selected by such party in which to bring 
the same, and service of summons shall be had in the manner as pro- 
vided by law for the service of summons at common law upon corpora- 
tions by leaving a Sopr ar such summons with any member of the said 
commission who shall found in the county where the suit is brought 
or by leaving a copy thereof at the principal office of said commission 
and informing the person in charge of said office of the nature thereof; 
and in case judgment is rendered against the defendant in such action 
the said judgment shall be held, deemed, and considered as a bindin; 
and conclusive judgment against the State of Illinois in all respec 
and for all purposes; and the same shall be promptly paid in like 
manner and out of the same funds as other payments are made for the 
ping Saree and cost of constructing said waterway. Nothing herein con- 
tained shall deprive either party to said judgment to right of appeal 
or writ of error as in other cases. 

And in case judgment shall be rendered against the defendant for 
damages as aforesaid the plaintif shall also recover his reasonable 
attorney’s fees, to be taxed as costs of such sult: Provided, however, 
That in order to recover such attorney’s fees it shall appear on the 
trial that the plaintiff had duly notified the commission in writi 
at least 60 days before such sult was commenced by ere a copy o 
such notice with some one of such commissioners, stating in such no- 
tice that the plaintiff claims damages to the amount fixed in such notice 
by reason of the causes which shall m such notice be stated, and that 
he intends to bring suit for the same: And provided further, That in 
case it shall spu that the said commission did prior to the beginn 
of such suit offer the plaintiff in settlement of such damages an amoun 
which shall be as large or larger than the amcunt of — recovered 
by the plaintiff in such suit no such attorney’s fees shall recovered. 
This section shall extend to and apply to any corporation, municipal 
or otherwise. which shall be a plaintiff in any such action, as well-as 
to natural persons. 

Sec. 10. Subject to the limitations contained in this act, the said 
commission is hereby authorized to acquire by purchase all property, 
real and mal. which in the opinion of said commission is necessary 
or desirable for the construction, equipment, and maintenance of the 
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public works hereinbefore specified, and to appoint and employ all 
assistants, agents, and employees. to enter into all contrac and to 
do all other acts which in the opinion of said commission may neces- 
sary or desirable for the co: ction of said waterway and for the 
erection, equipment, and maintenance of said power plants, 
bridges, dams, and appliances and the necessary adjuncts thereto. 
contracts for work to be done and material required by said commis- 
sion under authority of this act, the ome of which will exced $500, 
der therefor upon not less than 
30 days’ public notice. The terms and conditions upon which sald 
contract 1 be let shall be given by er in ne apers 
of general discussion in the State of is printed in the 
language, and also in two engin papay for circulation in the 
United States; and sald commission shall have power and authority 
to reject any and all bids and readvertise: d, 
. AATE, of labor withost the, let 
perfor rec yment o ou e 
contract, which, in the discretion of the commission evidenced by the 
affirmative vote of not less than three of the commissioners, can be 


thorized assistants: And provided further, 
the governor machinery for doing said work may be pur 
like vote without soliciting competitive bids where in the 
„ the machinery to be purchased is not su! 
on. 

The said commission Is hereby directed, in letting contracts for the 
construction of the aforesaid public works, to require of all contractors, 
tion precedent to the acceptance of their 8. that such con- 
subcontractors shall adequatel 


injury or th shall be paid 
A. D — entitled, An act to promote the welfare of the 
people o 


ion, and repealing an act entitled 
welfare of the people of this State b provi: com 
dental injuries or — suf in the 


the construction of said public 
works, or any 9 — thereof, by the direct 29 of labor, any em- 
piyes of the State injured in the course of et or in case 
of W Gantt Ti commmipence of sale Deny, Me Sve its shall be re- 
lieved and compensated out of the funds under the control of said com- 
mission in accordance with the workmen's compensation act heretofore 


essary to preserve 

within the territory con said waterway, within a distance of 
2 miles on either side 

tory within which pee A incorporated city 


sanitary regulations for all cam 
houses, and dwell where — of said commission or 
; and any violation of police or health rul 
on of said commission shall be dee a misdemeanor punish- 
law in other cases, 
th officer, who shall 


be a physician, and to 
Sec. 12. For the purpose tures of said com- 
fion is hereby appropriated to 
sums: 


mad Bowe ty of this act, there 
mission e 


the Lilincis Wa 


con- 
e or 


For channel excavation and dredgn gz $1, 240, 200 
Wor locks and Gams -= eee! | E, , 550 
For right of way and te ane ee 818, 250 
For levees, land filling, road work, bridges, sewers, and 

. ER arent SOE ry REO EE ie ES eee 9 ea eS So a 437, 000 
For power and electrical equipment . 1, 000, 000 
For office ee salaries of a ntees and employees of 

the com: on, and other ad rative and con 

expenses incurred by the commission___..__..___-_~. — 600, 000 


„ y eee 


or so much thereof as may be necessary, payable out of the “ Waterway 
funds” hereinafter provided for; and for aising of which sums so 
appropriated there shall be issued and sold 

e or times as hereafter recited, bonds of the State of Illinois to an 
amount not ex 000,000, as authorized to be issued by 
an amendment or por sion of the constitution of the State of 
Tillinois, which was duly ratified a vote of the people on November 


3, 1908, and proclaimed adopted the governor on November 24, 
1908, and the p ereof shall be into the State treasury 
and shall be kept in a arate fund to known as the “ Waterway 


with the duty of selling said 
bonds, or any part thereof, to the highest bidder after advertising for 


a period of 10 weeks and at least once each week, in at least two 
newspapers, one of which shall be published in the city of Spring- 
field and at least one other in the city of Chicago. The said com 


= reject any and all bids made in pursuance of said advertisements, 
and im such events is authorized to readvertise for bids in the manner 
above described as many times as may be necessary to effect a satisfac- 


tory sale. Two-fifths of each issue of said bonds shall be In denomina- 
tions of $500 each, and three-fifths in denominations of map 
e 


each; and in the sale of said bonds, as hereinafter provided, 
the tend 


ay pur- 
chasers who bid the same price. ps tbe preference to those who 
bid for the smaller quantity. Sa bonds shall not all be issued 
and sold at one time, but shall be issued and sold from time to 
time, as the work progresses, in amounts necessary to meet the 
obligations incurred by said commission as they shall estimated by 


the chief engineer and reported to and approved by said commission, 
fhe bonds issued shall be dated as of the Ist day of January, or the 


They shali be ed and printed 
3 a! engraved an 
the direction of the governor, shail be under es 5 
be signed by th ed by tbe treasurer and 
auditor of deposited with the State 
treasurer. The estimate made and approved, as aforesaid, of the funds 
which will be required to meet the obligations for the sald work, includ- 
ing matu interest on outstanding bonds for a period of six months, 
beginning with the ist cay hg) January or J next ensuing thereafter, 
shall be made and filed with the governor of State of Illinois in the 
months of April and October of each year. 

Sec. 18. All rte for salaries, work done under contract, 
, machinery, 2 75 damages to lands and other ex- 

is act shall be made by the State treasurer 

out of the aforesaid waterw: fund a warrants drawn by the 


said commission ha knowledge of the upon which the vouch- 

8 the secretary, and a ved by the chairman 

of the commission and the governor, showing the disbursements made 
y co; on out of the resaid fund. 


3 = k por Epema aag before the ist đay ot 
anuary each year, make a repo: 
business transacted b 


The governor shall 
SET thle terre nd ee 
bim for that purpose, and the cost of such audit shall be as 
part of the cost of the work authorized by this act, upon vouchers 


sary to pay and sufficient to the interest on each bond med un- 
der this act as it falls due, to and suffi to pay and dis- 
charge the of each of sui nds ue as they fall 


act, e application of which to 
e t of said bonds and interest, and to the payment full of 
is bonds and the interest the faith of the State of Illinois is 


not satisfactory to them and readvertise un 

bids; trap Erg rur they shall lease said to the 

bidder. No se shall be for a — exceeding 1 
co m may provide for not more than one 


a further od of 10 years at a rent to 
Ro prec le Bawa gage tn by wget so ar de BA orm oE 


to water power: Provided, That 

been so entered into the same shall by such commission be tted 
to the governor; unless such lease or leases is or are ratified by the 
then the same shall have no binding force and effect on 


Is, rents, and other 
moneys received by the said commission, from the operation of the 
te 


asa 

sinking fund, which shall be kept and 
on in its discretion, in buying up for 
more the 

ereon. The method 

ed, The use of said canal or wa 


terway 
free for transportation of any property of the United 


States or persons 
in their service passing through the same, 
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Sec. 18. When the sald waterway shall have been completed in con- 
formity with the provistons of this act, and paid for with the proceeds 


of bonds authorized to be sold under the provisions of section 12 


hereof, and said bonds shall have been paid either out of the s 
of said waterway or 76 the State, or both, then the said channel, or so 
much thereof as shall bave been completed, shall be tendered to the 
Government of the United States for navigation uses, conditioned upon 
the obligation or agreement of said Government to tain the chan- 
nel as a waterway free from tolls for navigation and to operate and 
maintain the locks free of cost to the State of Illinois. For all uses 
other than navigation the channel and its appurtenances shall be, and 
forever remain, the property of the State of Illinois. 

Sec, 19. This act shall not be construed to interfere with the pre- 
rogatives and duties of the rivers and lakes commission otherwise 
as berein provided. 

Sec. 20. This act shall in no wise and in no manner disturb or oust 
the Illinois & Michigan Canal as a legal entity and existing institu- 
tion, until such time as the said Illinois waterway shall be completed, 
pursuant to the terms of this act, and neither shall this act, nor the 
operation thereunder, interfere with the operation and conduct of the 
said Illinois & Michigan Canal as at present carried on and conducted, 
save only and except so much as may be necessary in the construction 
proposed under this act, and then only when absolutely necessary, until 
the said Illinois waterway shall be 8 as provided b; is act. 
And, pursuant to the above, the present commissioners of the Illinois 
& Michigan Canal, and other officers and appointees thereof, or their 
successors in office, shall continue in office as said commissioners of said 
Illinois & Michigan Canal, clothed with the same power and authority 
as at present vested in them until said Illinois waterway be 
completed, as provided herein. 

Sec. 21. All acts and parts of acts in so far as they are in conflict 
with this act are hereby repealed. 

Sc. 22. If -any section, subdivision, sentence, or clause of this act 
is for any reason held invalid or to be unconstitutional, such decision 
shall not affect the validity of the remaining parts of this act. 

Approved June 18, 1915, 


Mr. SHERMAN. Following the passage of this act applica- 
tion was made to the War Department for a permit for the con- 
struction of this improvement. Originally many of those who 
supported the improvement believed in a deep waterway. That 
is the language used. Just what a “deep waterway” is is a 
matter of opinion. From the report made by an Army engineer 
who considered that question a 14-foot channel in depth became 
fixed in the minds of a good many people. Lyman E. Cooley, 
a civil engineer who somewhat specialized on waterways, per- 
haps was responsible for the 14-foot channel. I think he is one 
of the original engineers, probably the first, who presented in 
blue prints a practicable scheme for the construction of the 
Panama Canal. At any rate the public—a part of it—and cer- 
tain distinguished gentlemen in public office regarded a deep 
waterway and a 14-foot depth to be maintained in the channel 
as synonymous; that one could not exist without the other; 
and that that is what it meant; and that anything else was a 
departure from the purposes of the constitutional amendment 
and the authorized expenditure of the money, and hence arose 
a difference of opinion that exists to this time. 

After the adoption of this amendment various general assem- 
blies met—one following it in 1909, another in 1911, another in 
1918. In none of them was anything done. Differences of 
opinion developed—both the one that I have referred to and two 
others. One of the principal differences grew out of a by-product 
of the general scheme. Originally it was intended to be a 
waterway improvement, using the sanitary district channel as 
a part of the improvement. But the water power had become 
a material question, and so when these general assemblies came 
along differences of opinion among the promoters of the scheme 
developed. In the minds of some it became much more impor- 
tant to develop water power and use it for various purposes than 
to improve the waterways, and so the incident in the controversy 
at times assumed the proportions of the principal. 

Possibly political differences may have arisen. It is barely 
possible at times that contractors had something to do with it. 
I do not like to be overly suspicious, but I have learned to be 
somewhat incredulous, when $20,000,000 in contracts are in 
sight, about the disinterestedness of the views that may be 
held by some who are concerned in the contracts thereafter 
to be let, At any rate, the controversy grew apace, and nothing 
was done between 1909 and 1915. A part of this controversy 
grew out of the practicability or use of a 14-foot channel. 

A good many people in the Mississippi Valley country, not 
only in my own State but in several of the adjoining States, 
became obsessed, as I look at it, with the idea that if a 14-foot 
channel were dug, and a sufficient amount of water could be 
turned in from Lake Michigan, with the quantity derived from 
tributary streams, it would make a deep-water channel suffi- 
cient to bring up the lower Mississippi River steamers or Gulf 
steamships from below and to bring down the Lake steamers 
from above. I never regarded such a thing as any more than 
a dream, to be promoted solely for the expenditure of the whole 
$20,000,000. The inherent difference between the construction 
of a Lake boat and a Mississippi River boat presented an in- 
superable objection. It was idle to think for a moment that a 
waterway of that kind could ever be excavated or maintained 


if the water should be obtained from the Lake and tributary 
strenms to a depth of 14 feet that would permit an ocean-going 
boat from the Gulf to navigate the artificial channel, although 
some people even argued that Gulf boats could come up the 
Mississippi River, under the improvement suggested by this 
$20,000,000 appropriation and with appropriations to be fur- 
nished by the Government, so that navigation from tidewater 
to the Great Lakes would be complete. 

Some people had pleasing aquatic visions every once in a 
while, about some of the Mexican Gulf steamers—that steam- 
ships would come up under an improvement of that kind; that 
they would be something like the Ward or Mallory line steam- 
ships, navigating the river with the artificial channel as easily 
as a flat-bottomed Mississippi steamboat. I have heard it ar- 
gued; I have heard it in speeches; I can find printed documents 
of that kind. 

I do not know, Mr. President, that there is anything more 
startling in that pleasing vision than a large part of the items 
in this river and harbor bill. They are very similar. I do not 
question the motives, but I do have some doubts about the sound- 
ness of the judgment, of the interests of the individuals backing 
the respective schemes of inland waterway improvement. Noth- 
ing seems to start an otherwise sensible person to “ seeing 
things” like visions about waterways. 

At any rate, these differences continued, and prevented any 
enabling act being passed pursuant to the constitutional powers 
duly given by this amendment, until 1915. Meanwhile, several 
gentlemen collected data. River engineers interested them- 
selves. Some navigation interests began to find out, on a prac- 
ticable basis, what could be done and what could not be done. 
They began to figure on how money could be expended, what 
kind of a water-carrier system could be built up, and it was 
found after a while that the average depth of water maintained 
by the Government between St. Louis and Cairo was about a 
maximum of 8 feet. Down at a certain point, Chain of Rocks, 
unless there was a considerable sum of money spent, and much 
blasting done, and many other improvements made in the Mis- 
sissippi River between St. Louis and Cairo, where the mouth of 
the Ohio River is, there would be no more than an 8-foot depth 
maintained in the Mississippi. This gaye the 14-foot advocates 
some valuable food for thought. Of course those who were en- 
tirely and irrevocably and enthusiastically committed to the 14- 
foot channel saw no difficulties, and they waved it away with an 
airy statement that the Government would soon make a 14-foot 
channel in the Mississippi. 

Well, if they do not move faster in that particular than they 
move in some other things, there is no one in this generation 
that will ever be drawing dividends from any water carrier 
over a 14-foot channel. For instance, Mr. President, if the Gov- 
ernment does not move faster than it does in opening the Plaza 
out here, which is almost under the senatorial nose, how many 
years would it take, proportionately, to complete this scheme 
for a 14-foot depth from St. Louis to Cairo, much less from 
St. Louis to Minneapolis? 

I came here over three years ago—the first time my startled 
vision observed this Senate Chamber, except from the gal- 
leries—and contemporaneously with my arrival the Plaza was 
a “chestnut” on our desks. Litigation had followed. Con- 
demnation proceedings, under the right of eminent domain 
conferred by an act of Congress, had been had in due form. 
Divers verdicts had been returned. Objections had been filed. 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railway Co., it was said, had ‘received 
an exorbitant sum. The company promptly denied it, and so the 
matter stands, and the per diems of employees go on. My at- 
tention was called to it among the first things I noticed. I 
suppose, like all other novices, we begin having our experience 
on the District of Columbia Committee; and a Senator realizes, 
after a few meetings have been held, that he is only a Govern- 
ment alderman, a “city dad,” so to speak, listening to com- 
plaints, as all of us do, about the height of the curbing and the 
level and the overflow of somebody’s cellar and the shutting 
off of light and the addition of a street lamp or two at some 
corner where it will be more convenient for the public that pass 
that way. So one of the principal things that served to dis- 
tract myself and my colleagues serving on that committee was 
the Plaza. Some money had been appropriated; but, a good 
deal like some things of larger moment, a change of adminis- 
tration had occurred; and it seemed to me that the Plaza, and 
the small owners of property in the condemned area, got caught 
in the whirl, a good’deal as Huerta did in Mexico. The change 
of administration was a grievous burden to be borne by both. 
Some of the Plaza property owners are bankrupt, but they are 
not dead. Huerta is dead, but the Plaza is still undone. 

If I were to draw a picture of Father Time it would not be 
the common one with a flying beard like Abraham of old, not 
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with a scythe curving over his spine, not with an hourglass with 
the sands of time swiftly falling. I would change it. IfI were 
a cartoonist like Clifford K. Berryman or John T. McCutcheon, 
I would draw a picture of the Plaza in Washington as being 
something that is not only aged but will go on, like Tennyson’s 
brook, forever. I do not expect to live long enough to see it 
wound up. It isa Government undertaking. So these visionary 
enthusiasts who expect to see a 14-foot channel in the Missis- 
sippi River are doomed to disappointment. It may be that it 
will be seen 100 years from now, if the money holds out. I do 
not know whether the money will hold out or not, unless some 
new sources of taxation are discovered; and by the time that is 
done possibly the scheme will be abandoned because some more 
improved methods of transportation will be discovered. Navi- 
gation of the air may be complete in that time. I remember 
years ago, Mr. President, of hearing a traveling showman of 
some kind, who was somewhat given to reciting elocutionary 
selections, recite “ Darius Green and His Flying Machine,” and 
very likely many of my colleagues of my generation can remem- 
ber that that was regarded by many as a standing jest. If any- 
thing was supposed to be Utopian, things hoped for but never 
to be realized, it has been flying machines. They are fiying a 
good deal nowadays, especially in Europe. They are not a jest 
there; they are an ever-existing menace. 

We are beginning in earnest here to try to find out how we 
will develop that branch of our public defense. By the time we 

get to the improvement of the Mississippi River so that it will 
be possible to bring a Mexican Gulf steamship up and land it in 
Chicago with a 14 or 30 foot channel, that will be so far in the 
future that these improvements in aerial navigation will have 
come and transportation by rail and by water will be as much 
out of date as transportation with an ox team would be if it 
were attempted to-day. 

But this was all done and the disputes had continued for 
some time. In 1915, because of learning at last that the 8-foot 
channel in the Mississippi River was an insuperable obstacle in 
the average stage of water to navigate with anything that drew 
more than 8 feet, people began to come to mother earth on such 
improvements, and so they drew the conclusion very sagely that 
it was useless to make more than an 8-foot channel any place in 
the Illinois River or in the connecting links between the head- 
water of the Illinois and the sanitary district. 

It was at this stage of the proceedings, Mr. President, that a 
lucid interval occurred in Illinois in waterway legislative 
affairs, and the general assembly planted its feet on some spe- 
cific, sane sort of a measure. That is what led to the enact- 
ment of the measure I have referred to and inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. It provides for a channel of a given 
width and with other requirements, according to the estimates 
of the engineers, and a depth of 8 feet to correspond with the 
maximum average depth, except in flood water of the Mississippi 
River, between the mouth of the Illinois River 

From St. Louis, Mo., to Cairo, III., is a link in the Mississippi 
River improvement that is always treated separately in appro- 
priation bills. That has held true for a good many years. 
So in keeping with the depth that has been maintained there 
at an average stage of water during these years this improve- 
ment for an 8-foot depth was given by this act of the general 


assembly, 

An application was made to the War Department and was re- 
ferred to the engineers. The Board of Engineers, in all fair- 
ness to it, I ought to state, heard the application, referred the 
legal questions involved to their counsel, who prepared a report, 
and on that they combined their engineering knowledge, coupled 
with that opinion from their legal authority, and arrived at a 
conclusion. That conclusion was favorable to the application 
of the State for a permit to make this improvement. 

The Chief Engineer, under the provision of the law governing 
that subject, had a final opinion to render on the subject. At 
about this time the governor of the State came, and in an inter- 
view with the Secretary of War he sought—and that was before 
the decision was known—to present some of the general ques- 
tions outside of the ones passed on by the engineers to the Secre- 
tary. The whole subject is covered in the following ee, 
cation from Gov. Dunne, of Illinois: 


rng cer og from the Secre 


eers, C 


san wed ai 
conclusions arrived at <— fie ch org Be of En 


of the State of Illinois, before of W. arrison 
October 26, 1915, a was seen a t certain questions and a and ques- 
gra ting Br the ene te tit cee diye DIN ana T wan ome — 
nting 0 app ‘or in aean, an was pre 
with counsel an nd bricks 4 A s of law ‘and public 


. of the t at of “che Stare to develo 
to the building of the waterway; secon 


policy, to wit: 
water-power rights Btn eH e 


the waterway. 
to tary of War Garrison a and Chief of Engineers King- 

pk “that we were prepared to argue 8 of law and 9185 
whereupon I Aae cane ne by Mr. Ga . —— t these matters ha 
referred te Advocate General and had been disposed 
bim Mali Bowe Po E State of Illinois, and it would 8 
for myself or . of the waterway to enter into a discussion J 
rrea subjects. ce that time I have been favored with a aot 

the opinion of ney Juag Advocate General, B. H. Crowder, from which 


I ot as follows: 

roceeding now to the legal questions and discussing, first, tne 
9 that the granting of this a application would con er upon the 
State the right to construct power dams, approntato publice navigable 
waters of the United States to its own use, and 2 tolls through 
the improved 5 ot of the lag Pea ge not see that e departmental 


a prorat eg 3 be Pg its permission to the State to 
e ca 


ot 9 waterway as here requested, is 
of the Tene D a grant at all, but rather is only the necessary F. 
eral assent ithe. died State may exercise a jurisdiction which is its 
own, The State siready has 8 8 Authority to do all that 

the legislation enacted by Congress 
ts paramount power. 


6 de 
prenting i to the 
rmitting 


werde passi ot Aap 8 of the State to impose reasonable tolls upon 


State something which it could not othe ve, 
the State to use what it already has, subject to any 
legislation.” 


ng Federal 
“The United States is of the bed or banks of a 
ek apy A waterway of the United Sta’ nor of the water therein 
{which, indeed, except in a limited sense, not the subject of owner- 


ship at all), oy Se ager acre and 8 are in general in the 
ing ete owner according to local 
W. 


pon similar principles and it is so settle 
in ane absence of eral li lation to the con has the e to 

charge tolls for the use of improvements made by ť to the nay 
ae of its rivers. So it was decided, in Huse v. Glover (119 8., 

The „ is 8 established. Sands v. Minnesota River 


); Monongahela N. Co. v. United 
4 Ls 8., B, Mi a): ; Minnesota Rate Cases 950) Kellogg v. 
of Sy of” War Garrison ha 


mk v. 1 ob arn (18 Conn. 

the ainonncement 2 
it ann for us to take up med — in 
tions he dictated a memorandum ref the 


the State of Illinois, 


Euta 
A 


a 5 tors "he 
pp. De 


approval of the plans and permit to tbe decay for 
examination and . — tion upon public “bear at Chicago by the 
and in Wa: n of Engineers for 


local engineer, 
Rivers and 
him for final hearing. 
confident in 


Both 
in the assumption that the en g department 
pe onl the engineering features of the an e Indeed, duri 
e public "Bearing at Washington it was announced by the Board 
22 os Black, 
a number of ! 
no’ 


88 involved in the matter with which the 
to do, and inasmuch as the time of the board is 
valuable and your time is valuable as well we request you to confine 
yourselves this morning to any pel epee HM you have to submit to the 
5 and e features, which are the parts to be con- 

y this board. 


I was there at that hearing and within the very limited time, 
bounded by a limited knowledge of the subject, I helped in the 


presentation of the matter to the Board of Engineers. Con- 
tinuing from this statement of Gov. Dunne: 

Moreover, as I understand it, the power and authority of the Chief 
Eme Br une cheat seat plane eneee pay ois fe 
what the local engineer division pew ial on of Engi- 


Jw 


yita be heard and! contrary tothe instruct 
— eyed give us a bearin, 

„the whole subject is summarily 

8 neither of whic 


probl passed 
hors the State Illinois EB, the 8 * Advocate General in 
ar 


to Secretary of 
Ae opts ony Advocate General 


e of our amazement 


before 


roperty of vos State 
8 4 that ! the ‘take ee t to N reasonable tolls 
tor the use of the for. 


mit he gale f Illinois fant t ‘authority, given the Federal 
0 0 o au 3 e e 
r eae was permitted to ares gh! tolls in the State of Illinois 
for three-quarters of a century, is now Goines so without an 5 
tion from the War ent of the United States. The of 
nag ees in his “memorandum” handed to the Secretary of War 
ad interim admits — the roposed Ilinois waterway is an engineer- 
y Jodgment, has acted beyond the scope of his 
ority and Junigaictio cussing questions of law and public 
policy, and I believe that i iu the 5 of War ad interim had been 
45 fall cognizant * vie Toot situation A as was of War Gar- 
— t we would have been given an opportunity to present our case 
to him before pad final action beg taken, and that after such final hear- 
ing we would have been fhe Sia t. 

t is the intention of t State of Illinois, through its governor and 
* waterway commission, to apply for a rebea on this matter, and 
2 1 — upon a presentation of I law and facts that 

be gran 


1 sabes E. F. DUNNE. 

Funnuvanr 29, 1916. 

I wish now to read from a memorandum prepared by the 
Chief Engineer for the Secretary of War. It is dated January 
15, 1916, headed “ Memorandum for the Secretary of War in 
the matter of the construction of Illinois waterway.” ‘This is 


signed by Dan C. Kingman, Chief of Engineers, United States 

Army: 

[Memorandum for the Secretary of War in re for construction of m- 
nois waterway.] 


Janvary 15, 1916. 


portion of t River, whieh thus cian tr a 

wa of the Orasi Lakes 8 Has Fak bean sl oz the es 

River systems. This oe 2 depth of 

8 feet. Improvement iat effected t is oom locks ot 9 and by chan- 

nel excavation where n co! ion with the dams a large 

water power is to be deve ly t as 80,000 horsepower. 
The 2 ese of improvement 


veloped and to collect In 


to say, from navigation and water power—a sum sufficient y 


interest on all the bonds which it may sm necessary 
improvement, to provide a fund to pay the bonds themselves 
in 20 years, and provide all money necessary for operating and caring 
for these works. 

I pause here for the purpose, Mr. President, of reminding the 
Chief of Engineers that he is in error in a necessary question 
of fact. He says that it is proposed— 

To collect in the form of tolls from these ee eee is to 
from navigation and water power—a sum sufficient to fer" the” —.— 
on all oe 8 2 sin it a be ta eee the kent issue for the cient hg 3 
years — 8 kug — necessary eS tor 9 — 9 and caring for 

ese works. 

It must be that the Chief of Engineers, although very learned 
in other things, did not sufficiently inform himself before he 
prepared this opinion. On military matters or matters of river 
or lake engineering I have no doubt this gentleman is possessed 
of superior and technical information. I do not know what the 
reason is—it may be lack of time; it may be an inadvertent 
opinion—but I can see no well-grounded excuse for an error 
of this gravity. It has to a considerable degree impaired my 
confidence in the Chief Engineer. The Board of River En- 
gineers are practical men who have detailed knowledge of the 
problems they are called on to solve. Usually or in a matter 
of consequence they carefully survey the ground in person, 
they collect all of the available data, they get both the low 
stage during the driest period known in the history of a water- 
Way as well as the flood period. They avail themselves of cur- 
rents of shifting channels, of erosion, accretion, formation, and 
a thousand things that are found in the course of the inland 
waterway, so that they are informed sufficiently before they 
undertake to give an opinion or to enter upon an improvement 
involving the expenditure of any considerable sum of money. 
But here is the Chief Engineer under his signature saying 
that a State proposes to collect from tolls and water power 
enough to pay the entire indebtedness incurred to raise money 
to make the improvement. 

I do not think this engineer ever read section 18 of the act. 
If he did read it, Mr. President, it made no impression upon 
his understanding, or his understanding was such that all of 
the impressions made this side of the New Jerusalem would 
have availed nothing. That is the reason why I am putting it 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and placing it before Senators, 
who habitually analyze and take the full measure of statutes 
and sections and principles and inform themselves of facts 
before they decide. Section 18 says: 

When the said 3 shall have been 1 in conformity 
with the provisions and paid for with the proceeds of 


act, 
bonds authortaed to be sold under the provisions of —— 12 hereof, 
and said bonds shall have been paid 


Now, observe the language— 


eith earnings of terway b; „ Or 
then rine: nae ble or so much g at as shall regen A 
paw eee to the Government of the United Nate for naviga- 

Now, I wish to read section 12, or so much of it as is appli- 
cable to this particular principle. It provides for the issue of 
an amount not exceeding $5,000,000 in bonds. The commission 
shall be charged with the duty of selling said bonds or any 
part thereof to the highest bidder after advertising, and so 
forth; and it provides for the denomination of the bonds, when 
they shall be dated, the rate of interest they shall draw, and 
then continues with the following provision : 

All bonds issued shall be made payable in 20 years from the date of 
their issue, and, in the discretion of the said commission, may be made 
redeemable in 10 years from the date of their issue. 

That is what this provision means when applied to section 18. 
In 10 or 20 years at the utmost these bonds will be paid. If 
there is anything derived from the water power developed, 
whieh by any mishap should reach the State treasury er any 
toll should be collected for lockage or for the use of this chan- 
nel, it would be used as far as it would apply. 


There is a provision in all the creation of indebtedness in 
that State, both for municipalities and for the State itself, 
which has been in foree since 1870. Every bond issue or 
indebtedness of any character at the time of its creation shall 
by the same act that creates it and authorizes the issue of the 
security provide for a levy of a direct annual tax that shall 
pay both principal and interest of the entire indebtedness 
within a time not exceeding 20 years. 

It is in pursuance of that requirement that section 12 of the 
act of June 18, 1915, is drawn. So in 10 years, if the State sees 
fit, or not exceeding 20 years at the outside, the money of tax- 
payers or whatever income the State may have will be used to 
satisfy this indebtedness. 

But as the language of the act is, if from one or both sources 
the indebtedness shall be paid, the waterways when completed 
shall be tendered to the General Government. It becomes theirs 
absolutely for all navigation purposes; and I do not under- 
stand that the Government has any business with an inland 
waterway within the borders of a State for any other use what- 
ever.. It is only by virtue of the interstate-commerce act or the 
power, rather, contained in the Federal Constitution. 

So this portion of the Chief Engineer’s opinion is an error. 
This improvement, practically the whole of the $5,000,000, a 
part of the $20,000,000, will be paid for by direct taxes upon the 
assessed value of property in that State. 

Continuing the opinion of the Chief of Engineers: 

After the State is competa zei reimbursed for its expenditures it pro- 
poses to offer the naviga cilities to the United States as a gift, 
subject to the condition that the United States shall operate and care 
for them ever afterwards without any tax or tolls whatever. 

That this is a business 1 for the State of 8 1 
think there is no doubt. That Is an engineering possibility, I think 
there is also no doubt. But I do not think that it zi the best en secur 

solution of the problem sufficient study could devise, al 
I think it would be admissible if anyone chose to adopt it, were it —— 
for certain conditions which render ite enforcement uncertain and its 
results unfair and 55 le. 

It would be a sim matter, if this waterway in question were 
a stream lying wholly in 79 85 State of ne its source and its mouth 

beth in that hath and the public rights on the river being no 
prea for the citizens of that State than those of any other. But this 
s very far from being the case. 

I do not know what he means. I apprehend anybody who 
knew the physical condition of the land and water in that part 
of the country would be unable to tell what the Chief Engineer 
means by that. The mouth of this river is wholly inside the 
borders of that State. The headwaters of that river are wholly 
inside the borders of that State. It is formed by the junction 
of the Kankakee and the Desplaines Rivers. These rivers con- 
stitute the southwestern slope of the watershed that lies be- 
tween the Mississippi Valley and Lake Michigan. On the 
southeasterly slope of that watershed all the waters run into 
the lake, and so reach the ocean through the Great Lakes, the 
St. Lawrence River, and connecting waterways that unite the 
various lakes in the system. All the parts of the river he re- 
fers to are within the borders of the State. What he means 
by saying if it were entirely within the State it would be a 
matter easily disposed of I am unable to say. To give a very 
liberal construction, however, to his opinion I connect it with 
the following portion of the same paragraph. He continues: 

There now exists a waterway, partly natural and partly artificial or 
artificiall a from the city of New York, at the mouth of the 
Hudson via this river and the canals built by the State of New 
York ; Shanes vin the Great Lakes to Chicago, passi through the con- 
necting waters and harbors improved at the cost of the United States; 


thence to Lockport over waters improved by the State of Illinois; 
thence ae Bere h by canal and ay we improved waterway to be built 


by’ to ow portion of the Illinois River 
ae * te the Illinois er (improved in part by the United 
States) to the Mississippi; and thence to the sea by the navigable 


waters which connect this river and form this system. 


I referred a bit ago, in reading his opinion here, to the fact 
that this river lies wholly within the limits of a single State. 
Both its headwaters and its mouth, together with every tribu- 
tary stream that flows into it, are in the State of Illinois. None 
of the waters that come from Wisconsin, none of the rivers 
that are navigable, in fact, connect with the Illinois River. The 
Rock River runs down by another course and over a territory 
not connected with this controversy. 

The riparian rights of every inland waterway are determined 
by the local laws and provisions of the respective States. We 
referred to that in the consideration of the water-power bill. 
It was discussed here at considerable length. Until I came to 
this body three years ago I do not think that for the last 
16 years I have been out of some kind of waterway litigation 
connected with either the IIlinois River or the Mississippi 
River. 

In connection with this opinion of the Chief of Engineers, I 
wish particularly to place in the Coneresstonat Recorp the 
undisputed condition of titles within the borders of that State 
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affecting riparian owners, whether they be public or private 


in character, All riparian owners on the Illinois side of the 
Mississippi River own to the center of the navigable channel 
of the river. The freehold found in the river bed is owned by 
a farmer, for instance, on the banks of the Mississippi River 
until it reaches the center of the channel used by the pilots 
in navigating the river. At times its channel changes. Con- 
siderable litigation has arisen because of the changes in the 
channel. Such changes are occasioned sometimes by some 
elemental convulsion in the navigable channel; once by an 
earthquake, many times by great freshets, by the flood waters 
that come from above; and at times by the erosion of the 
banks and the breaking through of the river which cuts off 
old land and old channels and forms new ones. 

As to the whole of Kaskaskia Township, in Randolph County, 
III., may be a little questionable whether it may not be in the 
State of Missouri, if the strict common-law rule had been ap- 
plied. The old channel of the Mississippi River on the west 
side of the township suddenly changed by the river breaking 
over during high water and bodily appropriating the channel of 
the Kaskaskia River, that ran parallel with it for nearly 6 
miles, the whole length of the township. It broke into it and 
took the channel, so that now the old channel of the Mississippi 

` River opposite Kaskaskia Township, between IIlinois and the 
Missouri, part of the stream, is almost dry and the former bed 
of the river is covered with water lillies and swamp grass. The 
old channel has therefore ceased to exist as a boundary line, 
and the new one is moved over on the east side of the township. 
That litigation—for it will result in that at some time; it will 
come in due season—will settle the question, and I need not go 
into those details. 

The riparian owner holds to the center of the Mississippi 
River. That is a part of his freehold. I have a right, as the 
owner on the Illinois side of the bank, to enjoin anyone from 
cutting ice that arrests the particles of water and imprisons 
them, and so makes them a part of my freehold. I can stop 
anyone from cutting grass; I can stop him from hunting and 
fishing, because the Mississippi River bed annexed to my free- 
hold, covered though it is by water, subject to the right of navi- 
gation only—a perpetual easement for the public, subject to that 
right only—the bed of the Mississippi River is as much my land 
5 is the place where my homestead is. That is the law in that 

tate. 

On the other side, the Iowa shore, for instance, between high 
water and the center of the navigable channel, is a belt of land 
owned by the State of Iowa. That is the precise question that 
affected the water-power bill here. If I had any interest in the 
State of Iowa, if I were its law officer or its governor, the first 
time that a corporation created under the laws of the State of 
Iowa, or of any other State, or under the laws of Congress, 
should undertake to condemn the riparian ownership of the 
State of Iowa in the Mississippi River in this belt of land, ex- 
tending from high-water mark to the center of the channel, I 
would apply on behalf of the State and see whether this Gov- 
ernment, by the exercise of such legislative power, could take 
away from a State without its consent that belt of land. 

I do not think the property of a sovereign State is subject to 
the law of eminent domain. How can one sovereign in our 
form of government undertake to condemn the property of 
another sovereign inside of its local rights and within its own 
undoubted reserve powers in the interior of the State? 

The owner on the Illinois River, for instance, owns to the 
center of the navigable channel of that river. If he owns on 
both sides, he owns the entire bed of the Illinois River, and it 
is appurtenant to and a part of his freehold, and it passes by 
conveyance in the ordinary way. 

It has been decided not only by repeated adjudications in that 
State by the court of last resort, but it has been recognized by 
at least three well-considered and lengthy opinions in the Fed- 
eral Supreme Court that that is a matter first to be decided by 
the supreme court of the State concerned, and that the United 
States Supreme Court will not interfere to set aside the adjudi- 
eation of a sovereign State on the local rights within its own 
borders. So as to the part of the Chief Engineer’s opinion, in 
which he says that if it were a matter that lay wholly within 
the borders of a State it would present a very simple question; 
if that is what he means, the question is much simpler than he 
thinks, because it is wholly within the power of the State, and 
the General Government has nothing to do with it, except to 
see in the one instance that the rights of navigation are not 
interfered with. The power to do that arises from the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution. 

While on this portion of the argument I had as well notice 
what he says about the charges that might be imposed on this 
65-mile piece that furnishes the connecting link between New 


York City and the inland waterway transportation by way of 
the Hudson River, the Erie Canal, the Great Lakes, and the 
Sanitary District Channel of Chicago—this 65-mile improvement 
of the Illinois River, of the Mississippi, and so to the Gulf. 
The Engineer continues, in this part of his opinion, and I will 
read this much before I comment further: 


The rights and interests, therefore, of a great 
affected by this short plece of canalization, about 62 


It is 65 miles, as a matter of fact— 


as this is the link between what might be called the Mississippi Valley 
waterways and the Great Lakes and Hudson waterways. 

The State of New York has already expended more than a hundred 
millions in the last enlargement of the Erie Canal, The United States 
has spent enormous sums in the Hudson River improvements, the Great 
Lakes improvements, the Illinois River improvements, and the Missis- 
sippi River system of improvements, 

The engineer is in some error about the great sums that have 
been expended on the improvement of the Illinois River. No 
very large sums, as we measure them nowadays at least, have 
eyer been poured into that devoted river if they all be looked 
up. There has been much more expended by the State itself, 
collected from the taxpayers of that section, than in any other 
way. He continues: 

The value and 8 of a short waterway connecting very 
extensive ones can not be measured by its length alone. There existed 
an admirable waterway from the city of New York to the port of Colon, 
thence from Panama to Yokohama or any other eastern port, and there 
was a short gap, less in length than this Illinois waterway, where 
there was naturally no navigation. It was considered worth while to 
spend hundreds of millions of dollars to open up this route, and the 
control of the Panama route was the virtual control of the entire 
distance. If one were to consider the tolls which it should carry, it 
would not be based be a proportionate mileage between the two 
termini, but would be sed upon what the whole traffic would bear. 
Something of this kind would occur in the case of through business on 
the Illinois waterway improvement, which is the link connecting these 
two long water routes. 

Freight can be carried 117 water under favorable conditions for one- 
tenth of a cent per ton-mile, or for 6.2 cents for the entire length of 
the route, but I think it evident that a very much higher rate than 
this would be charged by the power that controlled this waterway. 


I want, first, to say that the Illinois and Michigan Canal, as 
already intimated in some former documents from which I read, 
has for 75 years been charging tolls. When it did business at 
all it collected tolls—of late years, like most canals, it has 
fallen into decay and shippers have quit using it—and at one 
time it collected over a million dollars in tolls per annum. 
It reached about the high-water mark in 1882. Since that time 
it has declined, until practically there is nothing there worth 
considering at the present time; but it charged tolls, and no 
complaint was ever made; no terms were imposed when the 
sanitary district channel was excavated. Nearly $80,000,000 
have been paid by the property owners resident in the sanitary 
district ; $100,000,000 will be expended finally. It began about 
1889. In that improvement no terms were exacted; no limita- 
tions were imposed by the War Department at the time when 
the permit was given for this improvement. The authorities 
of the sanitary district, the trustees, came here some years 
ago upon the opening of the channel; they needed more water. 
They sought and received the necessary permit from the War 
Department to divert the waters of Lake Michigan. Some data 
were presented, and the water is still drawn from Lake Mich- 
igan to flood the channel. 

I remember the testimony of both expert and nonexpert wit- 
nesses as to how much the permanent level of the Illinois River 
had been raised when the water from Lake Michigan was turned 
into the headwaters of the Illinois. About 5 feet and an inch 
was the permanent raising of the level of the river. That was 
purely an artificial change made by this improvement, It drew 
a considerable volume of water from Lake Michigan, but still no 
terms were exacted by the Government when that permit was 
given. There was no provision made that the sanitary district 
trustees should not utilize the water power. As a matter of fact, 
the gravity fall of the dam where it begins its first great drop 
on the way down the valley has been utilized, and the hydro- 
electric power generated there has been wired off, and is in use 
now, both for lighting and for power purposes, up and down the 
valley and in the city of Chicago; but no terms were exacted at 
that time of any kind, although they really asked for something 
on which the Government possibly might have exacted terms. 
It might absolutely have refused the right to take water from 
Lake Michigan by way of the Chicago River and turn it into this 
artificial canal, but it did not do so. 

There are two locks built wholly by the State, one at Henry 
and one at Copperas Creek. Both of these locks charge tolls 
for boats going through. They have charged tolls for many 
years. Those locks were put in under permits from the War 
Department. The only thing the War Department was vigilant 
about was that navigation should not be impeded, and that no 


many people are 
miles in length— 
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obstruction should be placed in the river by the contemplated 
improvements. So the tolls are only such as are reasonably 
necessary to maintain and operate the locks. 

Under the act which I have read into the Reconp, or asked 
to have inserted, there is a provision that the commission hav- 
ing charge of this improvement may fix the tolls for freight and 
passengers. Under that power I have here a certified copy of 
the tolls which have been fixed, and I read this provision: 


That the toll charges for Sign 6 and passenger boats, launches, scows, 
barges, and other crafts navigating the Illinois waterway between 
Lorkport, III., and La Salle, III., or any part thereof, will be at the 
rate of one-tenth of 1 mill per ton-mile— 


As I figure that out, it is one-tenth of what the Chief Engineer 
said it would be— 


to be estimated upon the displacement of such craft, and in addition 
thereto the sum of 25 cents for each lock in said waterway through 
which such boat, launch, scow, barge, or other craft passes. 


So the fears of an excessive charge are groundless, 

In this connection I should like to add another reason why 
there is nothing to be feared. If in this same bill which we 
are considering no point of order is made, an amendment can 
be addéd giving the Interstate Commerce Commission power to 
fix rates on the entire water haul. It has the power now to 
fix rates on a part rail and part water haul. There is no reason 
why in this bill or in a separate bill the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should net be given power to fix the rates over the 
65 miles or the whole of the waterway in question at what they 
think is reasonable. In an indirect way the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has power to do so now. They have power 
to fix the rates where the transportation is part rail and part 
water, and in the distribution of the part that would be charged 
to the 65 miles they can arrange for such a reasonable part to be 
charged to the 65-mile link as they think proper. That would 
prevent any abuses whatever. 

The Chief of Engineers continues: 


All of the rivers and waterways of the United States that have been 
improved by the Genera] Government have been made absolutely free 
of tolis, and the same has been done by the State of New York with 
its ficent system of canals. Articles of commerce originating 
along Illinois waterway, when they leave it, can without tolls 
through all the improved sections of water, inclu the canals of 
New York, until it reaches the sea. And everything that originates 
from the sea to Chicago will ss without charge until it reaches 
this Hittle section and then be compelled to deliver to the toll 
1 its percentage of tax. It is true that tolls are now cha 
y the State of Illinois on the upper rtion of the Illinois River 
which is at present maintained by said State, but on no other part of 
the entire route is any toll charged. I do not think it d 9 
to tax in this peculiar and one oe way one little section oi 
a long inland route I do not think that, own to this very peculiar 
and exceptional condition, any, executive branch of the Government 
should undertake to permit tbis unusual thing to be done without 
special instruction from Congress. 


That is what I am seeking to have given. 


There are several dams capable of develop a large amount of 
water power in the aggregate. The whole question of dams on navig- 
able waterways, however ouar the 4 7 — 2 ity may be, is now up for 
consideration by Congress, do not think it wise or prudent for any 
executive department at this time to snatch this question out from 
under the control of 8 und to attempt in one particular case to 
settle it in advance of pending action. 

With the exception of the State of New York, none of the States, 
I think, have su Ur maintained and develo their canals. The 
Government has given up a good deal of public land at one time or 
another with a w to securing improvement in na tion. It 

enerally turned out a failure and the amount contributed by the 
Government has been lost. To prevent the fallure of this improvement 
in the course of its accomplishment and after the interstate com- 
meree affected has been taxed for the construction of the works of 
improvement, very definite and z7 
govern the matter. No executive de 


be determined and carried out what portion each of these in- 
terests should y. It ought to be determined just what e. 
navigation should pay, and there t to be some means of enforcing 
this proper proportion. It should also be decided whether power 
houses, transmission lines, and similar things seb rog to the produc- 
tion and transmission of hydroelectric power should be charged to the 
cost of construction and assessed upon navigation or not. 

There are other similar things that further and thought would 
doubtless reveal, but it is submitted that enough been said to in- 
dicate that every principle of sound enginee requires that the de- 
cision of what shall be done and how to do should rest with the 
primary source of power—that is, with 


Dax C. KINGMAN, 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army. 


That is the whole of the opinion. It expressly says that it 
ought to be submitted to Congress, and that is the reason why 
the amendment I offered in committee was prepared and offered. 
So, upon the whole, he undertook to decide two questions, neither 
of which was submitted to him. One, the question of public 
policy, the other as to the right of the State to charge or collect 
tolls for this improvement. 


I wish to state that an application for a rehearing is pending 
before the department. I have a copy of that application, which 
I shall not read except as I refer to it in the comments I may 
make hereafter. The petition is signed by Gov. Dunne of Mi- 
nois and by the counsel representing the waterway commission, 
Mr. Mathias. I ask that the petition be inserted in the Recorp 
as part of my remarks without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The petition referred to is as follows: 


CHICAGO, ILU., March 31, 1916. 
To the honorable SECRETARY oy War and 
The honorable CHIEF or ENGINBERS, 
Washington, D. O. 

Sms: On behalf of the State of Illinois we have the honor to request 
that a rehearing be granted of the pd parses of the State of Illinois 
made by its governor, Hon. Edward F. Dunne, dated June 16, 1915, 
for the approval of the plans for the improvement of certain portions 
2 br Des Plaines and Illinois Rivers and the Ilinois and chigan 

nal. ; 

Under the provisions of sections 9 and 10 of the act of March 3 
1899, it is required that the plans be approved by the Secretary of 
War and the Chief of Engineers. 

The approval of the plans was refused by the former Chief of Engi- 
neers, Gen. Kin n, on considerations which seemed to him to Involve 
important questions of public policy without having given to the sov- 
ereign State of Illinois an opportunity to be heard upon these questions, 
It Is most respectfully urged that when two sovereign paires (the 
Federal Government and the State government) have coordinate juris- 
diction and duties respecting any function of government, the genius 
of our institutions requires, for the sake of harmonious cooperation, 
that full consideration be given and an opportunity to be heard be 
granted concerning every doubt or question which arises to affect the 
relative rights of the two soverei powers. This was not done by the 
former Chief of Engineers, Gen. Kin n, and we believe that had an 
opportunity been afforded the State of Illinois to present its views upon 

e 3 of public poli which seemed to have controlled his 
on on; Gen. Kingman, as ef of Engineers, would have approved 

d plans, 

The State of Illinois therefore respectfully petitions that it be granted 
ADA REET, to be heard upon the following questions of public 


„The purpose of the act of March 3, 1899, was “simply to create 
an additional and cumulative remedy to prevent such structures (dame, 
etc.), although lawfully authorized, from interfering with commerce.” 
(Lake Shore & Michigan Ry. Co. v. Ohio, 195 U. S., 365.) $ 

The fact, if it is a fa that Congress has at some time or other 
ordered a eee by the engineering department upon the Illinois water- 
way, which resulted in no congressional action, and the fact that 
Congress is considering, witb a great contramety of opinion, several 
bills for the amendment of the general dam act, neither one nor the 
other nor both are any justification for the War ERATED failing 
to consider the said plans upon the merits in relation to navigation in- 
terests nor a excuse for refusing to execute the laws of the land. 

2. The public policy of the Nation which in most cases is doubtful and 
difficult to ascertain is best exemplified by the laws rather than by 
agitation to amend the laws, 

3. The jurisdiction of the Federal Government over navigable waters 
of the United States is limited by the Constitution to regulations re- 
specting interstate and foreign commerce. 

4. e State of Tllinois has full power to legislate concerning the im- 
provement of navigation of the Des Plaines and Illinois Rivers, so far 
as intrastate commerce is concerned, and also sub, to such Federal 
re; tions as exist, so far as interstate commerce is concerned. 

. Any law of Iilinols aff terstate commerce on nav le 
waters IIlinois is binding so long as Congress has not legislated 
thereon. Yet the Federal Government by appropriate 1 tion may 
supersede and render ineffective such Illinois law, so far as interstate 
commerce is concerned. 

6. The Federal Government has the power to regulate toll charges on 
navigable waters of the United States and to prevent excessive or un- 
reasonable toll char; thereon, 

7. The State of Ilinois has no power or right to discriminate as to 
toll charges on interstate and intrastate commerce. 

8. The Interstate Commerce Commission in regulating toll charges 
on interstate commerce on Improved waterways of the United States 

take n the determination of reasonable toll 
from hy ectric power created as inci- 


may into consideration 
charges the revenue derived 
dental to the improvement of the 1 urposes of navigation. 

9. It is not just that the people of the State of Illinois should expend 
85.000.000 to Improve a waterway for the use of intrastate and inter- 
state commerce unless the people of the United States who engage in 
Interstate commerce thereon pay their fair proportion of its cost and 
maintenance, unless the State es to do so for the incidental benefits 
resulting therefrom. 

10. The Federal Government has the power whenever it chooses to 
exercise it to take over by appropriate proceedings any structures built 
in ald of navigation by any State in any navigable waters of the United 
States and to operate and control the same. 

11. The presumption must be indulged that the State of Illinois in 
the fixing of toll cha will be controlled by considerations most 
conducive to the general welfare of the whole people of the Nation and 
the State. They must and will be treated alike. 

12. Section 18 of the act providing for the construction of the 
waterway provides that when the waterway shall have been completed 
and paid for out of the proceeds of the bonds and the bonds shal 
been paid, whether out of the earnings of the waterway or by the State, 
or both, then the waterway shall tendered to the Government of 
the United States for 9 uses conditioned upon the obligation 
of the United States to maintain the channel as a waterway free from 
tolls for navigation and to operate and maintain the same free of cost 
to the State of [linois. This shows that it is not the intention of the 
State to charge unreasonable tolls, because provision is made for pay- 
ing the bonds at maturity, notwithstanding the earnings of the water- 

may not be sufficient for that purpose. 

13. It is just and lawful that the State of Illinois, upon surrendering 
the waterway to the United States, should retain e bydroelectric 

wer created as inridental to the improvement of navigation. The 

ction of the Federal Government in the premises limited to 
mterstate and foreign commerce, It will obtain these proposed im- 


have 
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provements to navigation costing $5,000,000 free. If it is required to 
pay a reasonable sum for electric power to operate the locks at the 
dam at Starved Rock, the charge would be a very small fraction of 1 

3 of what it would cost the Government to build such a dam and 
ocks. 

14. The proposed improvement will provide a navigable waterway 
where there is no usable waterway now. 

15. The State of Illinois has the same interest to foster and protect 
with reference to the waterway as has the United States. 

16. The act of March 3, 1899, should be considered as a complement 
to rather than a check upon the sovereign power of the State. 

17. The approval of the plans does not ratify, affirm, or approve the 
Illinois waterway act, nor impose any obligation upon e United 
States, nor peer Congress from passing a law taking exclusive juris- 
diction of the Illinois River for purposes of interstate commerce, nor 
impose upon the United States any duty to accept the tender of the 
waterway 20 years hence if it does not choose to do so. The United 
States may impose the terms and conditions of such transfer under its 
power of eminent domain if not by agreement. 

We further respectfully request that if there are any objections to 
the plans of an engineer kaate which appear to you as important 
that we be given an opportunty to be heard concerning the same. It 
may be that your knowledge and experience have su ted to you cer- 
tain changes that would improve the locks or other features of the pro- 
posed public improvement. and we would be most grateful to be ad 
of them and would cordially adopt them, provided we can do so under 
the provisions of the law. 

The importance of an early disposition of this matter is called to your 
attention in order that the State of Illinols may proceed in the per- 
formance of a service not only to its own people but to the whole peo- 
ple of the United States. 

We therefore respectfully 
tion be granted and that the 

Most respectfully submitted. 


zeuot that a rehearing of said applica- 
d plans be approved. 


E. F. Duxxn, 
Governor of she State of Illinois. 
ze D. MATHIAS, 
Counsel of the State of Illinois in this behalf. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I wish to explain, at some 
risk of repetition, the details of this improvement, in order 
arn it may complete what I have to say on this branch of this 

On September 24, 1914, a report was made by the board of 
engineers acting on behalf of the State. They present the fol- 
lowing facts based on the investigation they had made: 


At the present time a navigable depth of over 7 feet exists normally 
for a distance of 262 miles of a total of 327 miles between Chica 
and the Mississippi River. This distance of 65 miles between e 
Illinois River at Salle and the Chicago Drainage Canal at Joliet is 
now limited to a draft of 43 feet through the Illinois & Mich Canal. 

Various projects following the Des Plaines and Illinois Rivers have 
been presented during the past 14 years Se yr, as adequate depth for 
navigation from the southern terminus of e draina canal at 
Joliet to the Illinois River at La Salle. These projects have not 
matured. This has been due not so much to inherent defects in the 
pro ects or to lack of appreciation of the economic worth of the under- 

king, but rather it has been due to undetermined legal factors affect- 
ing the available flow of water from the drainage canal and to opposi- 
tion by water-power claimants. 

Your board of engineers has based its investigation upon the fol- 
lowing premises: 

(a) at the proposed waterway would be available for immediate 
construction and use. 

(b) That the construction now contemplated be in harmony with 
possible future developments, permitting an increase in size at such 
time as existing obstacles may be removed and as commerce may 


demand. 

The Illinois & oie cen Canal may be utilized for this waterway 
in part or as a whole deepening the channel and 18 enlarging the 
locks. Some of the existing locks may be dispensed with by co: ct- 
ing new locks of greater lift. The channel thus formed, however, is 
oy adapted to future enlargement, both as to increase in width and 

depth, and the relative frequency of the locks limits the speed of 
water transportation by this route. 

The Ulinols River may be utilized in part for this waterway by rais- 
ing the stage and by 8 its bed. The river waterway possesses 
advantages over the canal type, in that it gives a greater present width 
and depth, is readily adapted to any desired future enlargement, and 
creates a channel requiring a minimum for maintenance and operation 
and affording a maximum waterway facilities. The greater 0 
transportation in a river waterway of ample channel and unobstructed 
by frequent locks results in cheaper freight costs and consequent benefit 
© the public. 

The Ban involves the deepening of the IIlinols River from La Salle 
to Starved Rock; the construction of a lock and dam in the Illinois 
River at Starved Rock; the construction of a connecting channel and 
lock between the Illinois River and the Illinois & Michigan Canal at 
Walbridge Creek, just below Marseilles; the construction of a crib dam 
in the Illinois River just above Marseilles and a connecting channel and 
lock between the Illinois & Michigan Canal and the Illinois River at 
this point; the construction of a rap ies channel and lock between 
the Illinois River and the Illinois & Michigan Canal at a point just 
below Dresden; the improvement of the Ilinois & Michigan Canal 
by deepening the bed and constructing new_locks from Dresden to the 
southern terminus of the drainage canal at Joliet; and the construction 
of a new lock at the sanitary district power house at Lockport. This 
plan utilizes the Illinois River as a waterway for 45 miles of the total 
distance of 65 miles from Joliet to La Salle. 

In this plan the channel of the Illinois & Michigan Canal is to 
remain GO feet in width at the water surface, is to be 36 feet in width 
at the bottom, and is to have a uniform depth of 8 feet of water. The 
minimum width of the channel in the Illinois River is to be 150 feet 
and the minimum depth of water 8 feet. 

The locks contemplated in the Illinois River at Starved Rock and 
at the sanitary district power house at Lockport are to have a width 
of 55 feet, a length of 250 feet, and a depth of 8 feet, while the locks 
in the Illinois & Michigan Canal are to have a width of 45 feet, a length 
of 250 feet, and a depth of 8 feet. Locks of the dimensions adopted 


for the IIlinois & Michigan Canal with a 12-foot lift will cost approxi- 


malei $90,000,000, while locks of the same lift and depth, but having 
a width of 35 feet and a length of 170 feet, the size of those on the 
Hennepin Canal, would cost approximately $60,000,000, 

The construction of the larger locks will permit employment upon 
the contemplated work and upon su uent Work on the waterway of 
large boats in the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers, as well as of 
those in the Great Lakes, and will insure competition upon dredging 
contracts in the waterway unrestricted to one locality or to any one 
combination of contractors. Your board of engineers is therefore of 
the opinion that foresight and ultimate economy warrant the increased 
2 for the larger size locks even in the Illinois & Michigan 

‘anal, 

The comparative estimated cost of the plan is as follows: 


Illinois & Michigan Canal, Joliet to Dresden 
Locks and river connections at Marseilles 
Dam, lock, etc., at Starved Rock — 
New lock at sanitary district power house, Lockport -=-= 


Total estimated cost, say_...... n 3, 078, 000 


By modification in the design of the dam and at somewhat increased 
cost, electrical power may be generated at Starved Rock. The ene 
of the stream under the pro conditions with a flow of 10, 
cubic feet per second is 23,600 horsepower on the turbine shaft. ‘The 
cost of this power plant is not included in the foregoing estimates. 

Your board of engineers recommends the adoption of the plan herein 
outlined, since at slightly increased cost, it provides a channel not only 
of greatest present efficiency, but one which best lends itself to future 
progressive development for future commercial needs. This p re- 
quires least for maintenance and operation, allows the highest speed 
of transportation, and results in ee lowest freight costs. The 
adoption of this plan puts under immediate development the major por- 
tion of the ultimate Illinois waterway. 

Respectfully submitted. a 


LYMAN E. Cooney, 
Consulting Engincer. 


E. J. KELLY, 
Assistant Chief Engineer, the Sanitary District of Chicago. 


ALTER A. SHAW, 
Member Illinois Public Utilities Commission. 
Le Rox K, SHERMAN, 
Member Illinois Rivers and Lakes Commission. 


I now wish to read from a report made by the War Depart- 
ment under date of January 23, 1911, on this same question and 
relating to this specific proposition: 

Tun Most ADVISABLE DEPTH AND DIMENSIONS FOR THE WATERWAY. 


Sm: Waterways from the Great Lakes to the Mississipp! River have 
been proposed, varying in depth from 43 to 24 feet. In determining 
the most advisable depth of the waterway it is necessary to consider 
the probable commerce, its character, its origin, its destination, and 
the dimensions of the vessels in which it can be most economically 
transported. rience has shown that as a general rule coarse and 
bulky articles seek water transportation, while the finer manufactured 
peer are shipped by rail. Of the 62,363,218 tons transported 
hrough the St. Marys Falls Canals in 1910 about 97 per cent consisted 
of iron ore, coal, grain, and lumber. Crude manufactured products, 
such as pig iron, ingots, and steel rails, are also naturally shipped by 
water, and in thickly settled communities like New York there is a 
large water commerce in building materials, such as brick, stone, lime, 
cement, sand, and gravel. 

The Illinois River flows through one of the richest farming regions 
of the United States. There are along its banks large mineral de- 
posits, especially coal, building stone, and the ingredients for making 
cement, so that the valley itself is capable of producing a large amount 
of the commodities which seek water transportation. The natural 
markets for this section are now Chicago and St. Louis, and were both 
New Orleans and the Northwest connected with the Illinois River by 
suitable water transportation they might become additional mar- 


kets. * * * In addition it is the expectation of many of the advocates 
of a waterway from Chicago to the Gulf that much of the commerce 
of the Great es can be diverted thereto, although it now generally 


moves in an east and west direction. stage there is the commerce 
of the Gulf, expected to largely increase with the completion of the 
Panama Canal, some of which, it is claimed, would carried to 
Chicago were an adequate waterway provided. There are, therefore, 
four sources of possible commerce for the proposed waterway—first, 
its immediate banks; second, the tributary rivers; third, the Great 
Lakes; and, fourth, the Gulf of Mexico. 


TYPES OF VESSELS. 


The types of vessels which can most economically handle such com- 
merce er radically. A vessel navigating the ocean has to combat 
violent storms and severe wave action, and requires such relations be- 
tween length, width, and depth as to secure good lines, great stiffness 
of hull, and maximum stability. For ocean service the experience of 
the past 50 years has evolved an economic freight steamer with a draft 
between 20 and 30 feet, though at a few of the principal ports vessels 
from 30 to 40 feet are being introduced. 

On the Great Lakes, since storm waves are not as large as on the 
ocean, and harbors of refuge are more frequent, less structural strength 
is necessary in vessels, and for the same draft the displacement may be 
much | fin than on the ocean. Experience on the Great Lakes has 
evolved an economic bulk-cargo steamer with a length of 550 to 600 feet, 
which, when loaded to an ultimate draft of 21 to 24 feet, carries a 
cargo of 10,000 to 15,000 tons. The package freighter employed on 
the Lakes by the various railway corporations is of somewhat smaller 
dimensions and has a draft of 18 to 19 feet. ‘These two of vessels 
now carry the bulk of the iron ore, coal, grain, and merchandise of the 
Great Lakes, and the cost of transportation has been reduced at least 
half in the past 20 years. 

On rivers vessels are not exposed to wave action, and their struc- 
tural strength and draft for the same displacement can_ therefore 
further be diminished. ‘The early river packet was a frail stern or 
side-wheel steamer having a draft of 3 te 10 feet, but as a freight 
carrier it has now been generally displaced by barges, which experience 
has demonstrated to be more economic. These barges have a draft not 
exceeding 8} feet and a capacity — to 3.000 tons. Thex are assembled 
in tows and handled by a powerful towboat, in which the same econo- 
mies in steam consumption are obtained as in the modern lake or 
ocean steamship. 
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The experience of foreign nations in river navigation is similar to 
that of the United States, as is illustrated by the enormous traffic of the 
River Rhine, which, according to the “ Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. 
Band 226," amounted in 1908 to about 54,000,000 tons between Strass- 
burg and the Dutch frontier. ‘The low-water depth of the channel upon 
which this large yolume of freight was carried, as described in the pre- 
liminary report of the United. States National Waterways Commis- 

jon, 1910, was only 9.8 feet for 110 miles from the Dutch frontier up 

E Cologne, thence 8,2 feet for 82 miles to St. Goar, thence 6.6 feet for 
79 miles to Mannheim, and thence 4 feet for 84 miles to Strassburg. 
About 30 per cent of the traffic of 1908 used the river above Cologne, 
where the available depths vary, as above stated, from 4 feet in the 
section immediately below Strassburg, to a maximum of 8.2 feet in the 
section immediately above Cologne. Bulky commodities are transported 
in fleets of barges towed by special steamers designed for the purpose. 
The United States general consul at Berlin reported to the Depart- 
ment of State under date of August 18, 1909, that the capacity of the 
largest Rhine barges is over 2,600 tons, with a length of 336.6 feet, a 
beam of 39.6 feet, and a maximum draft of 9.4 feet; that the largest 
Rhine towboat has a len of 249.3 feet, a breadth of 29.5 feet, and 
that the most powerful have from 1,300 to 1,450 horsepower. Under 
date of March 7, 1910, he rted that the Rhine boats on an average 
are 237 feet long and 30.6 feet beam, with anyi capacity of from 
480 to 1,000 tons on drafts of 4 to Tå feet. Package freight is carried 
in separate steamers, and he stated that the capacity of the largest 
Rhine freight steamer is 975 tons, with a draft of 7.9 feet, a length 
of 278.9 feet, and a breadth of 29.5 feet. According to a report made 
by Maj. F. A. Mahan, retired, Corps of Engincers, in 1903, the total num- 
ber of sailing vessels and towed barges on the Khine was then 8,379, and 
the total number of towboats was 745, while of other steamers of all 
classes there were but 378, including 156 package-freight steamers. Ac- 
e to information furnished by the American consul general at 
Frankfort, in 1908 the Rhine fleet consisted of 1,318 steam vessels, 
with Indicated ho ower of 295,849, and 9,759 barges, with a carrying 
capacity of 3,960,378 tons, or 11,077 vessels in all. These figures 
plainly show the predominating character of towboat navigation. No 
other river of Europe carries a commerce comparable with that of the 
Rhine, and it is clear that for the proposed waterway a channel equal to 
—.— now found on the Rhine would be adequate for an immense 
traffic, 


SIZE OF CHANNEL, 


As a channel of 8 feet depth is now maintained from Cairo to St. 
Louis, and can be extended from St. Louis to Utica at relatively small 
cost, business caution dictates that a waterway of this depth be ob- 
tained and tested before entering enormously expensive projects of ques- 
tionable utility. 

Should commerce respond to these 3 moderate expendi- 
tures and utilize the waterway paovas „ and should an increasin 
traffic demonstrate the necessity for additional depth, then a chanael 
of 9 feet depth can be constructed from Cairo to Utica. This ean be 
obtained at a small additional cost and will correspond to the depth 
8 by the existing projects for improving the Ohio and lower 

ssissipp! Rivers. * s 

The board considers a bottom width of 160 feet in canal and 200 feet 
In the open river above the mouth of the Illinois sufficient for a channel 
of 8 or 9 feet available depth. For safety and ease of navigation the 
channel should be excavated to 11 feet in rock cuts and canals, and the 
locks should be given 11 feet depth, 80 feet width, and 600 feet useful 
length. With these lock dimensions three barges, carrying about 9,000 
tons of freight, may be locked through with their towboat. A water- 
way of these dimensions would have a capacity exceeding 100,000,000 
tons per annum, and would accommodate barge tows carryin about 
nine times the ordinary trainload of this vicinity. In addition, the 
vessels using it would be capable of navigating the Ohio and lower 
Mississippi Rivers. * * * 


ILLINOIS & MICHIGAN CANAL. 


By virtue of the act of Congress of March 30, 1822, dedicating to 
the State of Illinois the land necessary for a canal connecting the Ili- 
nois River with Lake Michigan, the act of March 2, 1827, granting 
to the State certain public lands for the purpose of alding in its con- 
struction, and the 55 uy. the State of the conditions imposed 
therein, the State of Illinois obligated itself to construct a suitable 
weeny, from Lake Michigan to the navigable waters of the Illinois 
River. In accordance with this agreement the State constructed the 
Illinois & Michigan Canal, from Bridgeport to La Salle, and improved 
the upper portion of the Illinois River by the construction of locks and 
dams at Henry and Copperas Creek. 

For many years this waterway was a valuable 5 route, 
but in recent years the State has neglected it and failed to maintain it 
abreast of the needs of commerce. The work now pro D 


the 
State in connection with tbe canal of the Chicago 


y 
nitary District 
contemplates a FALINA from Lake Michigan to Utica, which, al- 
though departing from the line of the old canal. substitutes a water- 
way more than sufficient for any probable navigation. This will in 
effect fulfill the original agreement between the State and General Gov- 
ernment for this section and incidentally grana water power which 
the State considers a profitable business investment. State or local 
agencies are better adapted than the General Government for consery- 
ing water power for their citizens. 

W. H. Brxey, 
Brigadier General, Chief of Engineers, United States Army. 
G. MCD. TOWNSEND, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers. 
C. KELLER, 
Major, Corps of Engincers. 
J. B. CAVANAUGH, 
Major, Corps of Engineers. 
JOHN BOGART, 
Civil Engineer. 


I have read this at length in order that it may be heard in the 
Senate. I know how difficult it is to read matters that are in- 
seriel in the CONGRESSIONAL Record after they are printed, be- 
cause of lack of time and the press of other urgent matters. 

I particularly call attention to the reason for limiting this im- 
provement to 8 feet in depth. The paragraph from the engi- 


neers’ report under this date of January 23, 1911, which I have 
read, indicates the wisdom of this experiment. It says that—_ 

Caution dictates that a waterway of this depth (8 feet) be obtained 
and tested before entering upon enormously expensive projects of ques- 
tionable utility, 

A good many expect that this whole $20,000,000 will be spent. 
The more prudent part of the population, as well as the public 
officers in that State, think it wise to experiment with an 8-foot 
channel. Accordingly this law of June 18, 1915, was enacted. 

I think the only profitable inland water transportation will 
be the barge service. If there was anything that could be done 
pre‘tably with a deeper channel and a different type of boat, it 
would haye been done long ago in the lower Mississippi River. 
No feason exists why, from Cairo to New Orleans, there has not 
developed a very large river transportation. No inherent navi- 
gation or engineering difficulties are presented. There is no lack 
of depth of channel the year round; and during the greater part 
of the year, even above Cairo, on the 8-foot channel, the closed 
channel, because of winter, much of the time is not found. From 
Cairo below there is an open channel practically 12 months of 
the year in excess of 8 feet—9 feet part of the way—and very 
much in excess of 9 feet the remainder of the way to the 
Gulf. s 

This channel has been in existence for many years. It was 
in existence in Mark Twain's time, when he was a pilot running 
from New Orleans to St. Louis and return. It was there before 
the railroad had come as a rival. It was there for many, many 
years before a locomotive ever framed itself in the imagination 
of George Stephenson. An examination of an old map I have, 
published in the year 1849, of the Mississippi Valley country 
shows that there was not a single railroad then entering the 
city of Chicago. There was in the whole Mississippi Valley of 
the now populous States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Kentucky, and the adjoining State to mine 
of Indiana, but a total of 120 miles of steam railroad in exist- 
ence, and that was struggling, as the reports show, under an 
insufferable load of bankruptcy, and ultimately failed; and the 
holders of the indebtedness took it over, and thought they 
had an elephant upon their hands when they got it, in 1850 or 
1 r 


In 1850, by an act of Congress, a grant of land was made to 
the State of Illinois for the purpose of constructing a railroad. 
Each alternate section on each side of the road for the whole 
length of the State was given, beginning with Chicago for the 
Chicago branch and running to what is now Centralia, III., and 
thence to Cairo; and from Centralia running through the cen- 
tral part of the State to Dunleith, where it connected or now 
connects with a bridge which crosses the Mississippi River and 
connects with the railroad systems of the Northwest. This 
was the nucleus of the Illinois Central Railway, the charter 
lines of which are now about 705 miles, but the purchased, 
leased, and operated lines of which now aggregate many thou- 
sand miles. It extended itself by leases and purchases and by 
the construction of lines from Cairo, until ultimately it reached 
the city of New Orleans. 

While this development took place, when I think of the 
projects provided in this bill and the hopes that seem to spring 
eternal in the statesman's breast when he approaches river and 
harbor legislation, I inevitably recur to the channel of the 
Mississippi River from Cairo to the Gulf. It has been open for 
years. By referring to the reports from the War Department, 
having charge of that matter, it will be seen that the Passes of 
the Mississippi River have been extended, deepened, and cleaned 
by a self-dredging operation, using the forces of nature, devised 
by Capt. James B. Eads many years ago, so that the flow of the 
water deepens the passes and opens them up for navigation 
by boats of heavy draft coming up from the Gulf to New 
Orleans. All that has been there during all these years—a chan- 
nel free to the boatman, free to the captain, free to all the river- 
men, free to everybody that would build a craft of any de- 
scription, place it upon the channel of the Mississippi River, 
and float it or navigate it from Cairo to the Gulf and return. 

That has been open all these years, with no tolls, no charges 
of any kind—the greatest inland river in the world. Its navi- 
gable properties exceed those of the Orinoco. It runs through 
the most fertile agricultural country in the world. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if we return to the days of Herodotus and Josephus, if 
we read ancient and modern history, no place in the civilized 
world or in ancient times has been found with a population 
and an area equal to the Mississippi Valley. The Euphrates and 
the Nile and their population, and the cities builded upon their 
commerce and their agriculture, the mighty peoples that have 
passed away, the days of Nineveh and Babylon and Tyre, 
all pale into insignificance alongside of the accomplished results 
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of the mighty growth of Chicago and New York, and the great 


inland cities that are second or third to these. 

Mr. President, to show what growth has been possible under 
those conditions with steam transportation, while sitting at one 
of the innumerable banquets that I have been guilty of attend- 
ing in the last 25 years with Fernando Jones—and I feel like 
inserting it in the Reconp—Mr. Jones spent the whole evening 
in telling me how he remembered seeing Indians coming to the 
trading post, old Fort Dearborn, in Chicago, with their furs 
from the Northwest, and exchanging them for other mer- 
chandise at the trading post of the Indian traders at that point. 
There is a living memory of the growth of that city. Mr. Jones 
died only a few years ago; so there is the memory of a recently 
living man reaching from the aboriginal inhabitants, from the 
wilds of nature, to a city of two and a half million people. 


I cite this not for mere historical reference, but as intro- 


ductory to a conclusion I shall draw. While all this improve- 
ment was maže, while a great population settled on the borders 
of this great valley, while agriculture, commerce, banking, man- 
ufacturing, and transportation grew up, here was the Missis- 
sippi River, the greatest free channel of inland water trans- 
portation in the world. The water still flowed; the seasons 
came and went; a paternal and beneficent Government sent the 
snag boats up and down the river; and even before the war, in 
the days when Mark Twain held a pilot’s wheel, he speaks in 
his Life on the Mississippi of what the snag boats were 
doing. They pull out trees and logs and stumps and snags and 
sawyers, dredged out bars, and have been doing so many years. 
All of that was done during these years to improve navigation 
and make it safer to attract that form of transportation. 

I turn back. I will not read that. I have the report here of 
what happened during these years. When I went to St. Louis 
many years ago, about 1877, the first time that I left the hay- 
field and got that far from home, I remember then the line of 
steamers that was drawn up, tied to the levees along the river. 
It was a fairly good line of boats in those days, although they 
were then somewhat decayed. I need only to turn back to many 
years ago to find a record of the number of steamboats that 
drew up at St. Louis engaged in the lower Mississippi trade, 
because practically the lower Mississippi River from St. Louis 
down or from Cairo below was open the year around. 

Its glory has passed away. It departed years ago. The 
magnificence of the Mississippi River trade has vanished. With 
all these advantages, with the open channel, with the paternal 
Government improving the channel, removing obstructions of 
every kind, there grew up right alongside the river in that time 
the Illinois Central Railway Co. Steam power could be as well 
used on a river steamboat at one time as another. It was ap- 
plied then in a locomotive and it was put upon an iron rail 
and later on a steel-surfaced rail. So the extent of the St. 
Louis steamboat trade melted away. It has been gone for 
years. More than 40 years ago the river trade vanished. 
When the war broke out, when trade was cut off between the 
northern and southern sections, when the pilots left the wheel 
and the crews forsook their boats and teok the musket, they 
did not know that that was the end of river traffic, but it was. 
By the time the war had concluded, 1865 or 1866, the steam 
railroad had begun to develop itself. Consequently when the 
old boat owners at the close of the war undertook to resume 
their traffic they found no shipping. Business was at an end. 

In 1850 or 1851 the Illinois Central Railroad began to be 
constructed, reaching from Chicago and from northwestern 
Illinois south to Cairo. It was only opened for local traffic. It 
continued to develop, as I have indicated. In a little while it 
reached out and bought and leased lines and built new lines, 
and built a bridge across the Ohio River, and leased the Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley Railway line down to New Orleans. 

Bear in mind, we must keep it in mind in the Senate in all 
future legislation on this subject, this was done while the great 
father of waters carried his flood from Lake Itasca to the Gulf, 
and while a steam railroad builded Itself up in competition with 
the channel from Cairo to the Gulf and drove the river traffic 
away from the Mississippi. 

However, if I turn to the boats that came to St. Louis about 
the time the war broke out and compare them with the number 
of boats tied up at the levees this afternoon, it can be seen that 
the inevitable drift of the larger affairs of the world to the 
transportation question has solved itself by the fitness of things. 
It is not a question for the puny hand of man to attempt to 
legislate against the laws of trade. It can not be done. The 
Inevitable course of commerce, the development of mechanical 
power applying the forces of nature to transportation, are 
stronger than any laws we can pass. They will beat any river 
and harbor bill in the world. So during this time inevitably 
we kept on with the development of steam railroads. 


Friday, May 12, 1916. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, it is a great pleasure to 
hear encomiums delivered upon one of the thirteen original 
States. I do not know what this country would have done had 
it not been for the State referred to by the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. MARTINE]. I know that the world of art would 
have lost something that would have been irreparable. From 
my earliest recollections, my fond gaze has dwelt upon “ Wash- 
ington Crossing the Delaware”; if it had not been for that 
State that pleasant reminiscence of my early life would have 
been absent. I very cheerfully join in all that the Senator 
from New Jersey has said of that State, that is great in com- 
merce, in agriculture, and in many other things which I forbear 
to mention. 

I was referring last night, Mr. President, to some of the 
causes for the decay of inland waterway transportation, They 
are very numerous, and I shall not undertake to detail all of them. 
I shall only refer to such of them as may be material in view 
of proposing some reasonable remedy. If nothing can be done 
by organized society, acting through the instrumentality of 
government to restore the inland waterway traffic, then it would 
be useless to discuss it, and much more useless to provide these 
large sums of money in this and previous bills of a like kind. 

I have thought, however, that possibly there was a remedy 
for a part of the loss of the water-carrier system of the country. 
It has been so far the larger part of my effort to direct atten- 
tion to the amendment which I have offered to the bill, which 
would permit the improvement of this 65-mile link that would 
complete the water communication between the Hudson River 
and the Gulf of Mexico via Chicago. 

The National Waterways Commission some years ago—I 
think about 9 or 10 years ago—began their investigation of 
this same subject. They drew upon many sources of informa- 
tion; they prepared a voluminous report, gathering a multitude 
of facts, arrived at some conclusions, and embodied many pa- 
pers from authorities on the subject. These three volumes of 
the report constitute a mine of information for all of those who 
are Interested in this and kindred subjects. 

Some of the principal reasons for the decay of inland water 
transportation are found in one of the volumes of this report 
containing Documents Nos. 11 to 22, and I refer to page 66 of 
that volume. It notes the lack of development of river equip- 
ment already referred to. 

It has been based 


The report continues 
It has been based in larga 
willingness to invest capital eulative. The 
h se in part from 
due to snags and 


been removed, 3 they are constantly rea 8 The barrier 
at the mouth of the Mississippi, which until 1878 gave the railways a 
decided advantage, is now gone. But there still remain many obstacles. 
Ice stops navigation for many months of each year in the u river. 
The swiftness of the current demands a costly adjustment o 


g 
tainty of the water — menace navigation. To such an extent is 
this true on the upper ssissippi that the one line now opera’ 
8 2 Louis ane Nod lee ny to make season 8 
acce ts for single trips only. Then, there are the varistions 
in depth strikingly 
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water, most shown on the upper Ohio with the 
January and February floods, when the river sometimes rises at Cincin- 
nati to 70 feet above low-water mark. This varia 


are not economical in 
and sudden variations in 


In low stages the cost 
is sensibly increased in many places by reason 
ver banks. 
But na tion is hindered not alone 252 variations in stage of water 
due to floods and droughts, but also by the normal difference in depth 
of the different sections of the river system. The lack of development 
in the past of any through traffic from the upper Mississippi to New 
Orleans and the stence of the costly practice of transfer at St. 
Louis have been to this difference in depth of the lower and upper 
river and to the consequent difference in of vessels employed. It 
was to meet this difficulty that the barge system was introduced. whose 
units, simflar to railway ears, could be dropped or attached at will and 
ed on different stretches of river without the necessity of transfer 
of load. 


I read so much of this report at this stage of my comments 
for the purpose of connecting it with the improvement which 
we propose to make in the Illinois River. It costs more to 
transfer freight—and the bulkier the freight the more truth 
there is in the criticism—between points where the bulk must 
be broken and the transshipment made than it does often for 

hundreds of miles of the original shipment. The upper 


many 
Mississippi River has not been and will not, without the expend- 
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iture of an impossible sum of money, ever be dredged, leveed, or 
improved in such a way as to make its depth, that will be stead- 
ily maintained, equal to that of the lower stretches of the river. 

Tle Mississippi River from Cairo to the Gulf is necessarily, 
because of its many tributaries which join it at and below that 
point, of great minimum depth. At that point the Ohio River 
adds its volume. Above there, not to mention the smaller 
rivers, such as the Kaskaskia and the Illinois, the Missourl 
River at Alton on the Missouri shore adds its floods to the 
Mississippi. From that point on down below it is not an exag- 
geration to say that the volume of the Mississippi River water 
is doubled. So from Cairo, where the Ohio River joins the 
Mississippi, there is a constant and permanent increase in the 
minimum depth even at low-water stages. 

This is one of the best stretches of navigable inland river 
waterway in the world, and, as I suggested yesterday afternoon, 
if there was anything in the development or in the maintenance 
of inland waterway transportation as it existed prior to the 
railroad era, this part of our inland waterway system would 
have successfully met the competition of the steam railways. 
However, it was not done. 

Yesterday afternoon I referred to the unsuccessful rivalry be- 
tween the Mississippi River from Cairo to.the Gulf and the 
steam railways, and especially of the competition with the Tli- 
nois Central Railway. Here on the headwaters of the river 
above Cairo to the end of navigation in Minnesota was the 
most favorable area for gathering freight in the world, and 
especially the bulky kind of freight. The great staple grains 
that .came from the agricultural sections and in later years 
manufactures were able to furnish a volume of traffic that, if 
it were possible for a waterway to compete with steam railways, 
would have successfully met that competition in an open field, 
but it did not do so. When we add to it the condition of the 
river channel from St. Louis north, except during the low-water 
stages, it would require the bulky freight to be broken at St. 
Louis if continuous river transportation were desired. It is 
useless, even for the most enthusiastic advocates of river-and- 
harbor bills and such internal improvements, to think that the 
upper stretch of the Mississippi River can ever be so developed as 
to furnish a depth of channel that will accommodate traffic equal 
to that from Cairo south. So, the river, at least for practical 
purposes, is to be divided by physical reasons into two sections, 
making continuous water transportation impossible throughout 
the whole length of the river because of its difference in depth. 

To avoid this difficulty, which was inherent in the ordinary 
steamboat traffic of the earlier days and of what remains of 
it at the present time, it has been hoped that the barge service 
would be a practicable way of using the river throughout its 
whole length. This much of the suggestion is embodied in the 
report from which I have just read. 

I wish to add here to this report what has happened since 
the report was prepared. Since this investigation was made, 
a considerable development has occurred. Some changes have 
been made in motive power. Gasoline has been substituted for 
steam power. The future of electrical power no one can foretell. 
Like the navigation of the air, it possesses boundless undevel- 
oped possibilities, but the barge service has become a very prac- 
tical way of transportation of freight on the inland rivers. 
Barges for many years have been used on the Ohio River. 
They are employed in the down-river traffic as a rule. From 
Pittsburgh and vicinity, near the headwaters of the Ohio, a 
considerable commerce in coal, coke, and coarse or bulky freights 
has been developed and has been carried down the stream in 
considerable volume, The figures for many years are accessible 
in the reports and I shall not allude to them here because I do 
not wish to take the time to do so. 

I wish to say sincerely that I am attempting no filibuster; I 
shall not engage in one. I am making these comments on this 
bill solely for the purpose of addressing myself to public senti- 
ment. £ am not overly optimistic about defeating this bill or 
any objectionable features in it this session so as to bring about 
any great economy, but I do believe that the time that my 
colleagues and myself shall take in criticizing some features 
of this bill will be well employed in the public interest. I hope 
ultimately that it will arouse public sentiment and result in 
economies that would justify much more time than my col- 
leagues ond myself will take, or desire to take. 

The barges carried in tows by powerful motor boats can 
effect a considerable saving in transportation. In addition to 
that, the self-propelled barge is coming into use. This would 
avoid the necessity of tows; it would allow each barge draw- 
ing a limited number of feet of water, flat-bottomed barges, to 
propel themselves over the comparatively shallow waterways 
of these inland rivers on the artificial channels in question. If 
this were done, it would furnish a very effective kind of trans- 
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portation—more so than existed at any previous time. Some of 
the barges will carry 3,000 tons. This is an extra large size; 
but an average tow of barges, even under the old method of 
transportation, will carry 1,500 tons of freight. A single tow of 
barges on a seven or eight-foot depth is equal to an average 
trainload of box cars with an average capacity per car of some- 
thing like 40 tons. An average train would consist of from 37 
to 38 cars; and a single tow of barges that can be used in such 
waterways would equal the capacity of an entire freight train 
by rail transportation. 

The rate by water is very much lower. The speed does not 
at all approximate that by steam-road transportation. Because 
of these and some other differences—the lack of reaching many 
general markets—it will not be available for the transportation 
of all species of merchandise. It will limit itself to certain kinds. 
The coarser, less advanced manufactured forms of merchandise 
will naturally be the ones that will seek this form of transporta- 
tion. The forms of merchandise more advanced in manufacture, 
being relatively less bulky and more valuable, necessarily will 
seek steam-road transportation, whereby they may reach mar- 
kets at more certain intervals and with less loss of time. 

Because of these changes it has been deemed by river men that 
it is possible to restore a great portion of the river traffic upon 
certain lines. It is possible with a 7 or 8 foot channel to carry 
all of the barge traffic that is likely to be developed in this 
country. I believe I am correct in that statement and am sus- 
tained by the authorities on the subject. 

Keeping this in mind, and remembering that between St. 
Louis and Cairo there is a depth of only 8 feet, there is found 
the reason for this act of the General Assembly of the State 
of Illinois, approved June 18, 1915. It provides for an 8-foot 
depth. It will extend from the city of Chicago by a contem- 
plated barge service with a continuous minimum depth of 8 
feet until it reaches the Mississippi River. The Sanitary Dis- 
trict Channel of which I spoke yesterday can maintain that 
average depth or more. A portion of the 65-mile link in the 
waterway in question is the old Illinois and Michigan Canal, 
and the remainder of it uses the channel of the Illinois River. 
The improvements made as contemplated by this act will be 
of the character that will maintain at least 8 feet depth at all 
stages of water. It will enable this barge service, which seems 
to be the only profitable method of utilizing the inland water- 
ways, to be established and maintained. If this can not be 
done, then it is useless to talk about the development of water- 
ways in order to furnish cheaper transportation facilities. 

I think it is proper here to state, Mr. President, that the 
conclusions at which I have arrived I think are sustained by 
the physical conditions of the Mississippi Valley and of conti- 
nental United States. I think the transportation world has 
gradually settled to the fixed conditions I shall enumerate. 

There are three methods of inland or coast transportation 
that are worthy of the support of appropriations by Congress. 
Beginning with the larger and more important, they are the 
harbors and inlets or rivers opening into tidewater that are 
immediately upon the shores of the two oceans or the Gulf. In 
other words, tidewater transportation is one of the purposes for 
which Congress can appropriate money and not be extravagant, 
if it is done prudently and within reasonable limits. 

Secondary to that is the great system of inland fresh-water 
lakes. The Supreme Court of the United States declared them 
to be inland seas for practical purposes. In their importance, 
in the number of miles covered by the known transportation lines 
on the Lakes, and in their great area, these bodies of water 
properly rise to the -dignity of seas. If they were in Europe 
they would have been denominated seas long ago. But the early 
pioneers called them lakes. The old maps of the days of Mar- 
quette and La Salle, of Hennepin and his associates, refer to 
these great bodies of water as lakes; they can be successfully 
given support in their harbors, their breakwaters, their piers, 
their terminal facilities, their shore improvements, by proper 
appropriations by Congress. So, because of the magnitude of 
the interests involved and the traffic that may be carried eco- 
nomically over their bosoms, these bodies of water constitute 
n proper subject for congressional help. 

The third, and as I think the last, of the waterways of our 
country that can be properly helped by Congress are the large 
inland rivers. These must be confined to the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Rivers and a very few of their tributaries. Among all the 
numerous projects that have enlisted the attention of Members 
of this body, of the river improvements there are none that pos- 
sess any attractive features outside of the Mississippi River, the 
Ohio, and possibly certain of their tributaries; and the limita- 
tions on the tributaries would make them very few in number. 

I think, when these three subjects have been considered, there 
is nothing more of merit. 
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The barge service can be used on all the inland waterway im- 
provements, including the Lakes. It is more particularly ap- 
plicable to the rivers, because the Lakes have a type of boat that 
is peculiarly adapted to lake transportation. Having that in 
mind, therefore, the Illinois General Assembly thought it fit to 
attempt an improvement of this kind. They were strengthened 
in that decision by the report I read yesterday from the War 
Department, prepared by the engineers having this matter in 
charge, where they said it was prudent, instead of starting 
these improvements on a large scale, with a great depth of 
water, to confine them to something like 8 feet in the first 
instance. 

I remember when my colleague [Mr. Lzwrs] and myself left 
our seats here and went to Illinois—it was along in March, 1915, 
as I now remember—for the purpose of advocating the passage 
of this act. The bill was then pending, and in joint session 
the legislature heard what we had to say. We used this para- 
graph and recommendation of the Army engineers as one of the 
reasons for the passage of the act. 

Another reason I referred to very briefly yesterday, that we 
had authorized—I think in a somewhat unguarded moment—by 
constitutional amendment the expenditure of $20,000,000 for 
this waterway, lying wholly within the borders of that State. 
I have always been quite outspoken in my views on that sub- 
ject. I voted against the constitutional amendment when I 
voted in my home precinct in Springfield, III. I never made any 
secret of my doing so. I thought it unwise, in view of the avail- 
able accurate knowledge on the subject, to embark in a $20,000,- 
000 expenditure at a venture. The $20,000,000 has been avail- 
able for every legislature since January, 1909. For various rea- 


never has been a majority of the legislature that could agree 
upon any specific project of improvement; but the $20,000,000 
remains a constant menace, as I consider it, to every taxpayer 
in that State. 

When the barge service had been investigated it was found 
to be a practical measure, and that if the barge service did not 
present anything for the restoration of the river traffic, then 
there was not anything that would ever effect the change. 

So I came to the conclusion that the best way was to experi- 
ment. Gov. Dunne, of that State, came to the conclusion that 
the proper thing to do was to proceed along the line indicated 
by the Army engineer in his report. So competent engineers in 
Chicago began to investigate. They made extensive surveys; 
they prepared plans; and finally they agreed on one that was 
practicable for an 8-foot channel, with an expenditure of a 
little less than $5,000,000. But most public projects cost more 
than the estimate; and so the bill was prepared and approved, 
after its passage, by the governor, providing for this expenditure 
of $5,000,000, to which I referred on yesterday. This was for 
the purpose of developing a barge service. 

Certain objections were made. I think two Representatives 
in Congress from Illinois made strenuous objections to the im- 
provement. As I get it, their objections are based upon two 
grounds—maybe more, but I have heard of two: That it ought 
to be a deep waterway, and that 8 feet depth was not within 
the meaning of the constitutional amendment. They urged that 
it ought to be 14 feet. How they ever became obsessed with 
the notion that anything was not deep unless it was 14 feet 
deep, nobody has ever explained. Eight feet is deep at times. 
If a man is only 6 feet tall and can not swim and is in 8 feet 
depth of water, it is deep water for him. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. KENYON. That was a sort of a slogan, was it not, that 
was adopted—*‘ Fourteen feet to the Gulf”? 

Mr. SHERMAN, Yes, sir. 

. How did that slogan originate? 


imaginations of certain statesmen in Chicago. 
tributed to by some very good citizens outside of Chicago, down 
the Illinois Valley, whom I consider visionary on that subject. 
But from both sources or all sources the 14-foot clunnel be- 
came, as the Senator has suggested, a slogan. 

We went out into the of 1908. I was asked to 
lend my voice for whatever it might be worth to the promotion 
of this pro but I preserved a discreet and, I trust, a digni- 
fied silence. I said, because both political 
dorsed it in that State, I would not fight it. I thought it 
useless. I have done a great many useless things 


and I do not like to do any more than I can help. I am not 
feeling that what I am doing now is useless, because we hope 
at some future time it will bear fruit in economy that will make 
a living, breathing thing out of that plank of the platform 
adopted in Baltimore in 1912, and we have some such platform 
in our party. I do not want to make this a political question. 
I do not know, and I am a little prejudiced it may be; but I 
think our platform has probably got a little more spirit in it 
and it is executed in performance a little better than the other, 
However, I do not want to discuss that. I want to speak about 
waterways. 

At any rate the 14-foot channel got in the public mind. I de- 
clined to contribute to that obsession. I informed everybody. 
privately when I was not on a platform and was at liberty to 
speak my honest sentiments that I intended to vote against it, 
and I did, and I always said so. I was warned that it was 
somewhat unpopular to vote against a project of that kind. I 
said I am a private citizen. At that time I was not a candidate 
for any office, and I considered not being an applicant for public 
favor I could do as I pleased individually, which I proceeded 
to do. I voted against it, but I got beat, like I have suffered 
a great many times there and elsewhere. 

It went through. Immediately after its passage the trouble 
began. There was a Republican governor and a Republican 
legislature, but the legislature, sad to relate, was divided. We 
have had family troubles in that country like we have had over 
many other jurisdictions in this Republic of ours. So the 
legislature divided, and as they had two ideas which became 
so important they forgot the 14-foot slogan in the melée that 
occurred. One wanted waterway and another wanted water 
power. The by-product of this unfortunate project became of 
more consequence than the principal object of the improvement. 
So out of these controversies, like the unfortunate Kilkenny 
eats, they hung about for an unprecedented period and literally 
consumed each other in fruitless quarrels. No legislation re- 
sulted. I was at that time in private life, engaged in the prac- 
tice of law in Springfield, and the only things I heard of legisla- 
tive difficulties were the rumbles about the lobbies of hotels at 
night. But so it was that no legislation was had in 1909. 

The 14-foot slogan was revived in the 1910 election, and both 
sides and all parties accused each other with great enthusiasm 
with lack of patriotism and of being against internal improve- 
ments. I was still in private life and I took great satisfaction, 
I enjoyed myself without measure, in telling both sides what I 
thought of them. I only say this in explaining what the junior 
Senator from Iowa asked about this slogan, its origin, its 
progress, and its elimination. 

The 1911 legislature repeated the program with some varia- 
tions. Some thrills were added; some new chapters were 
written. Meanwhile my predecessor during the 23 months I 
first served here had come to the Senate. The legislature in 
1909 had ignored the primary nomination of Albert J. Hopkins 
and had elected Mr. Lorimer to the Senate. He was an advo- 
cate of the 14-foot depth of waterway. 

I remember some of the addresses made on that subject when 
the 14-foot slogan was literally making the welkin ring through 
that part of the country. The people from the lower Mississippi 
River were given to understand that not only steamboats but 
craft from the Gulf would be able to navigate it on a 14-foot 
channel. From the Lake Michigan way very graphic portrayal 
was made of magnificent lake steamboats coming majestically 
down through the cornfields of the Illinois Valley. It had 
alluring sort of sound. Everybody thought that he could 
his freight hauled for nearly nothing, the taxpayer mostly foot- 
ing the bill, and he forgot he was one for the time being when 
he listened to this 14-foot slogan. 

So between the two the thing went along until 1911, and it 

failed again; 1913 came, and by that time everybody had for- 
gotten the waterway. There was no real attempt made in 1913 
to pass any legislation. 
Meanwhile there had been a change of administration, not 
only here, but in a good many other States outside of that one. 
A new governor had come in. A legislature came in that was 
nondescript in character. It was composed of the somewhat 
disturbed remains of the two old parties and a new one that 
had appeared upon the scene. The newcomer was very lusty in 
the noise it made and respectable somewhat in numbers. So in 
1913 nothing was done. 

In 1915 the public mind had become somewhat restored to a 
normal basis following the elections of 1914. The 14-foot 
slogan had been forgotten. It was aroused, but in that time, 
measuring from 1909 up to 1915, the barge transportation had not 
only been investigated but had been found practicable. This 
National Waterway Commission had made its report. Every 
thinking person in the Mississippi Valley interested in those 
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problems had a copy of the report. I procured a copy, and I 
have one in my library in my office. Yet I went through it in 
those days. I was interested, because I pay taxes in that coun- 
trr. I wished to see what could be done. The governor and the 
legislature took the matter up and it resulted in the passage of 
this act of June 18, 1915, that carried out in a practicable way, 
as I think, the barge service over this proposed improvement. 

There is no place else in the Western Hemisphere that presents 
as fair a test of whether inland river traffic can ever be restored 
or not as this does, I think I investigated all of the pos- 
sibilities, and I will not stop to place in the Recorp the millions 
of tons of merchandise that will contribute to this traffic. Forty- 
eight trunk lines of railway are in the city of Chicago that 
either begin there or end there, having offices where a major 
part or a large part of the business is transacted, The lines that 
pierce the Pacific coast radiate from that center. 

In a very recent time another continental plan has been 
builded from that city. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Road that reached into the West and Northwest for many years 
and stopped many miles before it reached tidewater in the West 
built an addition. The Puget Sound division was added to the 
St. Paul road. It went over to the coast. Its terminal is on the 
“water of Puget Sound. 

There was not so much uproar about it—not much excite- 
ment. I was in the city when the first freight train went 
through carrying through traffic from Lake Michigan to Puget 
Sound. A few railway engineers noted it; the Railway World 
was alive to the importance of it; but beyond that the general 
public made little note of the change. Not near as much pub- 
licity was given it as the campaign for the $20,000,000 amend- 
ment, under which nothing is done yet. 

These facilities for transportation bring in a tremendous ton- 
nage to this point. In addition to that, manufactures, that I 
will not stop to show the annual output of, are there, All 
along the Northwest country are cities of smaller size with 
a very great acreage of highly productive territory. The 
agricultural productions from the wheat fields of the North- 
west and all the Mississippi Valley and its varied agricultural 
possibilities contribute to the merchandise that may be carried 
here. 


So it seems to me here is the greatest of all that can be 
tried on this form of transportation. The barge service, car- 
rying from a thousand tons to 3,000 tons in a barge, either in 
tows or self-propelled, by this proposed improvement will open 
up this second largest freight center in North America to water 
transportations of the Gulf, and on the way it furnishes not 
only the outbound traffic but the inbound coming from the 
res wed direction, with all the river cities of St. Louis and 

ow. 

So the possiblities here are very great. Based upon this 
and upon the further idea that it was safer to make an ex- 
periment, as the river engineers recommended, with a part of 
this appropriation rather than to take a plunge and spend it 
all, we provided for an appropriation of $5,000,000. 

So the next thing that was necessary was to obtain the 
permit from the War Department. I regret to say that certain 
representatives, already referred to, from that State had so 
firmly embedded in their minds the 14-foot slogan that they 
appeared and the granting of the permit. I do not 
know whether it would be just for me to say that they were 
somewhat behind the procession or not; I would not want to 
be so unkind as that; but I believe their claim that nothing 
but a 14-foot channel will answer the purposes of the amend- 
ment and the expenditure of the whole of the $20,000,000 and 
more is not in accordance with existing conditions. I believe 
they are not up with information on the most practicable 
methods of carrying freight by water inland. So they have 
opposed it in appearing before the Board of Engineers and 
possibly before the Secretary of War they have succeeded or 
contributed something to the opinion of the Chief Engineer that 
I read and incorporated in the Record yesterday. 

I continue some extracts from the same volume of the 
National Waterway Commission’s report which bear on the 
same question: 

Althongh it must be admitted that from a navigation standpoint 
the condition of the Mississippi is much superior to what it was in 
the days of its commercial prosperity, yet much remains to be done, 
and much which is once done has frequently to be repeated. 

We are in a struggle with nature all the time on this. I 
have lived along these rivers ever since I can remember. I 
think I know their moods, their conduct, their high and low 
water behavior as well as any layman in that country. I have 
gone to sleep, Mr. President, in a tent upon the hillside and 
I have wakened in the morning and gone down and found a 
sand bar formed over night during high water that prevented 


a steamboat from navigating that portion of the channel where 
it had been accustomed to run theretofore. That is one of the 
continual problems that mother nature is putting up against 
us on this question all the time, and it will last forever. There 
may be in the wisdom of the river engineers some time a 
method discovered of harnessing up these forces so that we 
will use them somewhat as we do the currents at the jetties 
down at the mouth of the river. 

In the estimated cost of water transportation I do not find 
that any part of this $850,000,000, the part of it that has been 
distributed to inland waterways, is ever taken as a continu- 
ing principal in estimating water freight. Money ordinarily 
is worth 4 per cent. Large concerns, whose bond issues run 
up to $160,000.000, pay 4 per cent. That is about the best rate 
that the market will command. When the Government enters 
upon one of these improvements, it is proper, from a business 
viewpoint, to charge the cost of the improvement as a capital- 
stock investment. 


If that were done, about 4 per cent ought to be included as , 


either interest or dividends on the cost of the undertaking. If 
that were figured in on the part of the $850,000,000 that would 
be distributed to the inland waterways, it would be found that 
the Government or the taxpayers were contributing to every 
shipper on an inland waterway to the cheapness of his freight. 
That is a continuing problem. Every time a river and harbor 
bill goes through Congress it is from twenty to fifty million dol- 
lars added to the charge of the original cost of these improve- 
ments; and there ought to be always figured some kind of an 
income which could be had, either call it interest or dividends, 
on the appropriation as a part of the freight cost. Still, that 
is the vice in all public undertakings. 

I do not know of anything that is managed by the public that 
is managed like a private concern of a like character. A good 
deal of the supposed cheapness of the governmental perform- 
ance of a service or the production of a commodity grows out 
of that fact. We delude ourselves very often in estimating 
cheap water freight when the Government makes these improve- 
ments in the same way. 

So, it seems to me, that when we approach this question we 
ought to figure out that ultimately somebody has got to pay the 
bill. I do not know what benefit is received by the man who 
lives far inland, the farmer, who is a hundred miles from any 
of these waterways that the Government is making appropria- 
tions to subsidize, so as to make them competitive with steam 
roads, in order that he may have cheap freight by railway to 
get his product to market; but still every person who is acces- 
sible to an inland waterway insists that the improvement be 
made, so that he may be given cheaper rates. The principle 
ignores the great body of people who live outside the zone of 
water freight competition. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. KENYON] made a very proper 
suggestion, it seemed to me, in connection with this matter, 
that it is only a limited part of the population that is benefited. 
Even if it be considered as a reduction of freight rates on the 
steam and electric lines, still that benefit does not go beyond 
the territory affected, whereas, as he very pertinently suggested, 
the charge or the appropriation itself is distributed throughout 
the entire area of the country. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. If we are going to concede as a principle 
that we must dig canals and improve rivers to regulate freight 
rates, and that that is the only way we can regulate freight 
rates, then we confess, do we not, the impotency of Congress to 
deal with that question, and we concede that the railroads 
are more powerful than is the Government? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; it is a confession of that failure. 

Mr. KENYON. I assume the Senator from [Illinois is not 
willing to concede that we can not by law handle freight rates 
in this country, and not by the building of canals and the 
canalization of streams at tremendous expense? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, sir. If we can not handle the question 
through the medium of law and of governmental agencies already 
established, it is useless for us to undertake to regulate rail- 
ways by building inland waterways and canals and bringing 
them to a juster rate. 

Mr. KENYON. And if this Congress or any other Congress 
is unable to grasp that question and solve it, would it not be 
a good idea for them to go home and let a new Congress come in? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It certainly would. I think it would be 


most eminently just, if that conception of public duty has 
firmly fixed itself upon this Congress, that it pass through the 
fiery furnace of another campaign and an election, in order to 
find out what our beloved constituents think about us. That is 
one of the reasons I am talking here, Mr. President. 
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I know in certain States that nobody has ever been beaten 
on a certain ticket, but it is an open field in other places. In 
the territory from which the Senator from Iowa hails or the one 
which my colleague [Mr. Lewis] and I have the honor to rep- 
resent, it is always an open question who will be elected. It 
does not make any difference, because a man merely is nomi- 
nated on some ticket. It is never a foregone conclusion that 
he will be elected. He must go out and give evidence of the 
faith that is in him, and he must count that faith in a sufficient 
number of yotes. I know that there are 12 or 13 States where 
there is no campaign other than for the nomination; but I am 
not referring to them. I will let that matter be fought out in 
the primaries in those States by such as do not agree with this 
proposed method of controlling freight rates. I do not know 
whether it will make much change or not. I think in many 
ways those States have more political sense than we have in 
the other States, because some of the States which I have men- 
tioned keep sending their men back here all the time. Farther 
north, principally the Senators and Representatives wear them- 
selves out in continual primary fights or in elections. So Con- 
gress is converted for some of us into a kind of sanitarium. 
The only regular hours we have are when we get back here. I 
know for my part I always gain in weight when I come to 
Washington, and that I run it off when I go home. 

The wise thing, however, to do, as the Senator from Iowa 
suggested on the day before yesterday and as I have said my 
purpose is, is to arouse public sentiment upon this question. In 
a smaller area, and dealing with smaller sums, I have had the 
same experience. I think more fervent curses have been poured 
out upon my head at different times when I took my hatchet 
and went out in an appropriation committee on the floor of the 
Illinois Legislature during the time that I had the misfortune 
to do penal service in that body, and killed favorite appropria- 
tions, than for any other thing that ever happened to me. I 
have now enemies whom I made 20 years ago, Mr. President, 
because I cut off $40 in one place. It hurt worse than if I had 
chopped off a million dollars, 2 

I have had a number of telegrams from my State beseeching 
me to support this bill and saying that it will be hurtful to cer- 
tain of their appropriations if I do not do so. I should dislike 
yery much to see any meritorious appropriation reduced or cut 
out of the bill, but if the price of obtaining these appropriations 
is the supporting of what I consider unjust appropriations in 
many particulars we must temporarily pay the penalty. The 
next time it will be the same old fight over again. So, like the 
Senator from Iowa, I am willing to arouse public sentiment and 
take the chances. 

This thing has grown to be a scandal. I know somebody said 
that a long time ago. Some one will exclaim “platitudes!” 
Yes; very well, call it a platitude. Extravagance of all kinds is 
a platitude. All folly is a platitude because it is so common. Of 
course, river and harbor bills are platitudes. They have been 
here for the Lord knows how long. It is the same thing over 
and over. I am not going to undertake to discuss all the numer- 
ous items in this bill, because I have not been here long enough 
to absorb the particulars of the various projects. Some of them, 
I am told, are old familiar friends, They are like the poor, we 
have them with us always; and until they are killed they will 
“bob up serenely ” at every session, demanding liberal appro- 
priations. There it not anything more popular in this country 
than to yell for the flag and liberal appropriations at the same 
time and to invoke the name of preparedness by claiming that 
in order to reach an enemy with troops and supplies we must 
have waterways of all kinds, from Racoon Creek in New Jersey 
down to the Gasconade in Missouri. 

Well, I remember one time, probably 15 or 20 years ago, Mr. 
President, reading a report to secure some information in re- 
gard to the Illinois and Michigan Canal. I knew it was dead 
long before some of the canal commissioners did. For several 
years the pay roll of the Illinois and Michigan Canal exceeded 
its receipts. One year the pay roll exceeded the receipts by 
$27,000. I began to look it up in order to see whether it would 
not be better to kindly but firmly chloroform a foundling of that 
kind by cutting off its appropriation. So I investigated and 
found among one of the reports of the old trustees of the Ili- 
nois-Michigan Canal something that related to preparedness, 
although I was not thinking about it then, and that question 
was not before the country. It said that one of the reasons 
why this great improvement ought to be made was that in case 
of war—and this was long before the Civil War—troops and 
supplies could be transported from Great Lake points down 
the Mississippi River and to all connecting points; that it would 
be a valuable waterway in the event of war and would facili- 
tate the public defense. Well, since then I have thought a 
good deal about the transportation on the Illinois-Michigan 


Canal. It has decayed steadily. The railroads took the bust- 
hess, and, anyhow, if we were to depend upon the transporta- 
tion on the canal or on any waterway to reach the front with 
supplies, with men and munitions, the enemy would have con- 
quered us, burnt our capital, and subjugated our people months 
before supplies could ever reach a given point. For facility 
of transportation and for its furtherance there is nothing to 
take the place of steam and electricity on the railway lines. 
This report continues—and there is much of it so applicable 
to present conditions that I think I am justified in making 
these quotations: s 


The destruction of banks, due to shifting channels, and the fact that 
the Missouri uses the lower ET m as a dumping ground make con- 
tinuous dredging necessary, and any lessening of vigilance in this direc- 
tion through fallure of congressional appropriations is promptly pun- 
ished by a serious impairment of tho navigability of the stream. Yet, 
however serious navigation difficulties res appear to us, they can not, 
except to a small degree, explain the decline of river commerce. For, 
in spite of all obstruction, we possess free waterways which are in 
many respects superior to those of Europe, yet we have but a fraction 
of their tonnage. A dead low-water channel of 4} feet prevails through- 
out the year m St. Paul to the mouth of the Missouri. Four feet 
draft prevails on the Missour! at low water as far as Kansas City. From 
St. Louis to C there are only a few days in the year when a boat 
drawing 8 feet can not operate freely. Below Cairo for 840 miles there 
is a 9-foot depth during low water, and for the last 270 miles boats of 
25 to 30 feet draft can operate. On the Ohio, from Cairo to Pittsburgh, 
there is a 9-foot depth during medium stages of water, which is being 
improved to a 9-foot depth at low water. In comparison with these fig- 
ures, it should be noted that much of the canal and up-river boat traflic 
of Europe is performed on 1 meter (3.28 feet) draft; most of it is done 
on 2 meters (6.56 feet) draft, and 10 feet draft is exceptional. Hence 
it is lack of uniformity in different sections of the river, and a result- 
ing inability to use equipment to the best advantage, rather than the 
shallowness of the streams which must be accounted the important 
navigation obstacle. 

This only confirms what I have already said: That this dif- 
ference in the navigable depth of the two stretches of the 
river—the upper and the lower Miksissippi—renders it imprac- 
ticable to use a river boat, because the upper-river boats of 
comparatively light draft can only be used on the upper river— 
they are constructed in that way—and, as a rule, they do not 
run below St. Louis. When it comes to the transportation from 
St. Louis down, a larger boat is used, and that boat can not be 
used on the upper river because the waters above are inac- 
cessible to a boat of that draft. And so this returns us to the 
barge question. At every interval where this subject has been 
approached in the last 12 or 15 years, both by engineers and 
by practical river men used to the forms of transportation, the 
consensus is that the practical form of freight carriage is by 
barge and nothing else. . 

Again— 

Whether, as a result of the two causes just mentioned, railway com- 

tition and navigation obstacles, or whether, because of a lack of ini- 
iative on the part of river interests after the war, the steamboat busi- 
ness has been wholly lacking in the administrative organization neces- 
sary to cope with so super 15 organized an industry as the railway. 
Capital has kept out of it. he river steamboat, except that it has 
changed from a passenger to a freight carrier, is the same craft as 
always. As late as 1906, out of a total of 1,435 steam vessels on the 
Mississipp! River system, 1,358, or 95 per cent, were of wood. The 
old inefficient “roustabout"” labor is still employed, and no attempt 
whatever has been made to introduce mechanical appliances for loading 
and unloading. There are very few satisfactory wharves and docks, 
many of the porn oA being made on the river bank and the goods 
dum on shore without cover. As the rivers are at the lowest levels, 

s must be hauled uphill to reach a place of sale. Good natural 
andings are few and artificial ones are too expensive to be within the 
reach of small communities. Thus the terminal expenses as compared 
with the more flexible railway are very heavy. 

Adequate terminal facilities are in very few instances owned or con- 
trolled by water lines. 

St. Louis, Mo., has little wharfage, either public or private, except 
the graded river bank; East St. Louis has almost no public landings 
and few private ones; Cairo, III., has several piers and slips and some 
few floating-boat andings and warehouses, but all under private mo- 
nopoly; Memphis and 8 have limited public landings, consist- 
ing merely of graded banks and occasional floating warehouses. ‘The 
other cities are less well provided. Such transfer facilities as exist at 
the Lake Superior and Lake Erie in, ore, and coal harbors are un- 
known on the Mississippi. The injury to freights and cost of transfer 
by reason of necessary rehandling at the water's edge, and the subse- 
quent cartage up the bank and across the city to the consignee are 
usually sufficient to outbalance a decided higher freight rate by rail. 

In many cases ali satisfactory terminal ght gs has been acquired 
by the ways. For example, portions o e river front at Pitts- 
burg, New Orleans, St. Louis, and Vicksburg are owned by railway cor- 
755 ons. The primary purpose of the railways is not to check the 

evelopment of water transportation, but to secure desirable land for 
switch tracks and yards, yet its effect upon the development of steam- 
boat traffic is disastrous. 


I do not subscribe to the generally accepted view that railways 
are continually endeavoring to destroy water transportation, 
In some instances, where there are parallel lines between com- 
petitive points, this probably is done. It has not been the 
primary purpose, however, but with a large part of water 
transportation, it is to the advantage of steam railways that 
it be improyed. Much of this can not be carried to the point 
where the ultimate consumption is had, or to large distributing 
centers, and so it finally comes to a point where the railway 
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takes it and carries it to some interior point where waterways do 


not penetrate. In that event a portion of the haul is absorbed 
by the railways. They receive a benefit in the divided traffic 
which results from the initial river traffic. 

I can not refrain here from saying that a steam railway itself, 
if based upon that ground alone, could not destroy river traffic. 
River traffic, if it were desirable and conducted at a reasonable 
rate, would continue, even though railways were builded at all 
competitive points. Transportation is a part of commerce. It 
is one of the necessary elements in our country—more so even 
than in countries in the Old World, where distances are less, 
where population is more dense, and where the primitive forms 
of the collection and distribution of merchandise could still 
be indulged in. Our railways have taken the traffic away from 
the waterways because they are a superior carrier. They are 
superior in many ways, both in saving of time and in reaching 
points where waterways are impossible, and can not be by any 
possible species of artificial improvement ever conducted. So 
I regard it as a part of the natural development of transporta- 
tion that the railway carrier has taken the traffic away from 
the rivers inland. It might be regarded as artificial to a very 
large degree, All commerce is artificial, because it follows the 
centers of population—great peoples—where the markets are 
afforded, and where the exchange is made between the producer 
and the consumer. 


Nearly half of the steam vessels operated on the Mississippi, repre- 
however, only about ane aerer of the to 
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provision of suitable Acilities for storage and handling and by the 
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The corn belt of the United States reaches very nearly 1,400 
miles from east to west and about 800 miles from north to 
south. It is estimated that if that part of the corn belt of 
North America were suddenly rendered sterile there would 
not be enough corn produced on earth, not even including Ar- 
gentina, to render it one of the staple articles on the great 
grain exchanges of the world. The barge service that I am 
referring to on an 8-foot channel will reach the whole of this 
corn belt. It will also reach a great deal of the cotton belt. 
cotton being another great agricultural production of this 
country. 


The effect upon the M ee River is shown by the fact 
that although in the fifties there were many towns with prospects 
rapid and successful development, y: t the of 1900 there was 


only cy, Davenport, and Dubuque—with over — he 
habitants. 

I could add there, to this report, what is literally true—that 
a large part of the development of manufactures, commerce, and 
transportation and the increase in population in the river towns 
is in such towns as are liberally supplied with steam railways. 
Some of them are division points or terminals of great railway 
lines. The city of Rock Island, for instance, draws a large part 
of its population, business, and manufacturing from the steam 
railroads, with which it is well supplied. The same thing can 
be said of Davenport, across the river. It practically makes 
the two cities one single point for commercial purposes. If the 
railways were taken away from such places, they would re- 
lapse into their former condition. 


Again— 
Madison and New Albany, Ind., both declined in e between 
1890 and 1900, and neither of them had 25,000 people in the latter 


year, whereas ‘Indianapo 


preeminently a poa odit aniy s center, which in 
1840 had less population 


either of the towns mentioned, and in 


1850 almost exactly the same number, — in 1900 a ulation of 
169.000. So far as export business by wa of New Orleans is con- 
cerned, the A roundabout journey, co ed with lack Toes satisfac- 


—.— ties at New Orleans, has had its influence in turn- 
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The kind of business which has most satisfactorily developed on the 
Mississippi River —— has been that transported in the form of 
. e lumber business, and that handled by barges, of which fet 
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The . Obie River coal traffic illustrates peculiarly well the kind and 
method of business to which the river system is at present adapted. 
In this industry, to be sure, are some of the advantages which are lack- 
ing in any other, namely, administrative organization, mechanical gr’ 

ing appliances, and the highest development of barge traffic. But, in 
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the ocean-going steamship, 
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bank. In other words, the M car mp 4 ean at present dle traffic suc- 
cessfully w hich begins and ends w in its banks, but traffic 

transfer, to the railway at any point on its course will have a tendency 

to resort to the railwa ‘sec for the entire distance. Whether this situa- 


use of the River system. 

At this point I wish to consider the tmportance of opening 
up, if it is possible to do so, the barge system of transportation. 
It is to be hoped that at some time the Panama Canal will be 
relieved of the trouble with its banks and will be open for navi- 
gation. At that time there will be a change in the trade chan- 
nels and in the transportation world. We began to see some 
small effects of it during the time it was open. Since the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal the commerce of the Mississippi River 
has been revolutionized. We only felt some of the elementary 
impulses, some of the effects that would follow in a very large 
measure when traffic had adjusted itself to the new channel. 
It seems, from some data that I have, that it is cheaper to-day 
for many manufacturers, when the Panama Canal is open, to 
ship their manufactured products by rail from the Mississippi 
Valley to New York, and thence transport it by ocean steamers 
to the Pacific coast by way of the Panama Canal, than it is to 
ship such products directly by rail from the Mississippi Valley 
to the Pacific coast. 

This condition will present itself in a much more acute form 
after the Panama Canal shall have been opened and well es- 
tablished as a part of the waterway system of the world. The 
first and most immediate effect in certain parts, especially the 
central and southern Mississippi Valley country, will be to draw a 
large part of the merchandise south toward the Gulf. It will make 
of New Orleans and other Gulf ports inevitably important cen- 
ters for the collection and distribution of that merchandise. 
Instead of going by way of the continental railway lines that 
reach tidewater on the Pacific coast it will reach that market 
by way of the Mexican Gulf, the Panama Canal, and the Pacific 


This necessarily will change the trade channels of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. The rates that I have just quoted from Chicago 
and surrounding points in the West and Northwest indicate 
that instead of trade taking for the Pacific coast the overland 
way across the western country it will change, as stated, its 
direction. It will seek in some instances an Atlantic coast 
port by rail, and there, by transfer to steamship, it will reach, 
by way of the Panama Canal at a joint rate, the market on the 
Pacific coast. That joint rate will be less than the all-rail haul 
from the northern Mississippi Valley to the Pacific coast. 

So this amounts to a change of travel or a change of trans- 
portation of merchandise—two ways. One will draw it south, 
the other east, cutting off the transportation that has heretofore 
been had west and northwest for much of the larger freight 
intended for Pacific coast points. 

If Alaska should be developed it too is affected by this ques- 
tion. So this again to the people in the northern Mississippi 
Valley country is a powerful reason why the barge service con- 
templated in this act of the general assembly of that State 
should be carried into execution as speedily as possible. In 
that event it will give to tidewater from these interior points a 
cheap water transportation, so that they may avail themselves 
of a rate that will enable them to compete with other points 
east and south. If this be not done, then competitive points of 
production in agriculture, the mine, and manufacturing will 
be laboring at a very marked disadvantage in the northern and 
western Mississippi Valley as compared with the competitors 
east and south. 

The State represented in part by the Senator from Iowa 
{Mr. Kenyon], the Minnesota and Wisconsin country, my own 
State, Indiana, and Missouri are vitally connected with this 
problem. If we shall be able to compete with points south of 
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us and east of us when the canal shall be opened, so that we 
may survive and transact business upon a profitable basis, we 
must haye some cheaper freight rates in order so to do. 

This is one of the larger questions presented in the denial of 
the War Department of the right to make this improvement. 
To us it becomes a yital problem. It was the larger problem 
that presented itself to us who supported this measure in 1915 
before the general assembly of that State, which, when we 
arrived at the conclusion that barge service was practicable 
and at a rate that would render us able to compete with points 
east and south, led us to the conclusion that the States could 
profitably expend $5,000,000 for the development of this 8-foot 
channel. 

It seems to me that to deny this permit under such circum- 
stances would be a blow to the public interest not only of the 
State that I represent in part but to all the surrounding States 
and to the States even that lie far beyond and which the Missis- 
sippi River does not touch. Take the great wheat belt of the 
northern spring-wheat country and the Dakotas, take the 
country that lies even west of the Dakotas, and they are in- 
terested in the same question, because a large part of their 
traffic is to Chicago and Duluth and Great Lakes points where 
the merchandise or the grain is collected for distribution to 
other countries or for the export trade. 

New Orleans is 900 miles nearer the Panama Canal than 
New York. This waterway of 1,400 miles between Lake Michi- 
gan and the Gulf of Mexico ought to be opened up at once, it 
seems to me, to the commerce of the Mississippi Valley. Here 
is the largest practicable waterway in length in the world. 
When the 65-mile link shall have been constructed, with an 
8-foot depth minimum, it furnishes from Chicago to the Gulf 
1,400 miles of waterway connected with the Great Lakes. 

I am not everly optimistic about what will be the result, but 
if it should fail it costs this Government nothing. There is not 
a dollar of it comes out of the Public Treasury of the United 
States. It comes from the taxpayers of the State concerned, 
and if it fails, as a matter of prudence, the other $15,000,000 
will be saved. If the gentlemen who are opposing the granting 
of this permit representing certain districts from Illinois should 
be successful in their contention and the 14-foot depth should 
be constructed, it, too, would fail for the same reason that an 
8-foot channel or depth would fail. If a barge service is not 
possible with 8 feet, it is equally impossible with 14 feet. If 
it should -fail in the one instance, it would cost us 85809080 
if it failed in the other instance, it would cost us $20,000, 
and out of prudence we ask the safer way that would praia 
the water traffic as much, and by which if it failed we would 
save the other three-quarters of that sum in the bonded indebt- 
edness of that State. r 

I wish to speak here of a matter of general public concern. 
I do it somewhat reluctantly. It is not a very pleasant task. 
It is an old saying that the Constitution never ought to stand 
between friends. I am sure, remembering my short experience 
on the Commerce Committee and that the bar of secrecy has 
been lifted, that the law of economy applied to the Public Treas- 
ury never has come between friends on that committee. I fail 
to remember a single criticism on that committee in the ex- 
penditure of what aggregates $42,000,000 of the public funds. 

I remember two items stricken out, one relating to an im- 
provement in Connecticut, the other to an improvement in the 
East River. They went out for some incomprehensible reason 
although both of them are on tidewater, although the New York 
improvement concerns have access to the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
We have hearc a great deal about how convenient these inland 
waterways would be in case of war, how on the Gasconade River 
in Missouri the embattled West could reach the enemy expedi- 
tiously and destroy them by being carried over its raging depths, 
and that Raecoon Creek in New Jersey would be another that 
would aid to spread great devastation among the foe. But I 
failed to hear a single argument raised why it was not neces- 
sary to make access to the Brooklyn Navy Yard for the ordinary 
deep seagoing vessels. So out went the appropriation. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDAGEE] appeared and 
he asked for a very modest appropriation, it seemed to me, 
where the people of Connecticut had already spent by taxing 
themselyes voluntarily about $1,000,000 for the improvement 
and at a point where a very large commerce comes and goes 
eyery year. It too was denied. 

I am sure that it may grate upon the susceptibilities of some 
who have already announced that it is disagreeable to them for 
me to refer to some figures I have. I do not do so for the pur- 
pose of annoying those gentlemen, but in order that it may be 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for the purposes indicated by the 
junior Senator from Iowa and myself, the effect it will have 
upon the public by making it a little more accessible for them if 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


New York, for instance, pays of individual income and cor- 
poration tax $27,638,744 annually. This is for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1915. It will be a no less sum for the current 
year and no less in the future. She gets altogether for every 
purpose, for her harbors, for every facility for the greatest com- 
merce there is in the Western World, a return of $2,167,500 re- 
ported in this bill, allowed by the committee, with the East 
River provision stricken out, 

Connecticut, for instance, is an Atlantic Coast State and, 
like New York, it is a highly developed State in its manufactur- 
ing and in its commerce. Like most of the old States along 
the Atlantic coast, it is true, they have the advantage of many 
years of development. They have, like New York, some cen- 
tury or more back of them. But that is not to their discredit. 
They seem to have used both in this generation and all pro- 
ceeding ones the advantages that have been given them. They 
have not been sluggards in the race. They have not slept 
upon the facilities furnished them by either civilization or by 
nature, 

Their great manufactures, their inventive genius, their bank- 
ing, their transportation, the men that they have raised in 
years past and have given to the public service—all that they 
have done indicates that not one talent that either of those 
States has has been buried like the slothful servant’s so that it 
has produced nothing. On the contrary, they have so used 
every facility that they have that they have produced some of 
them a thousandfold. Still when they come in and ask that 
a small part of the many millions in one State shall be allowed 
for an improvement it is strieken out. 

In Connecticut a total of $211,000 is allowed by the bill as 
reported by the committee, not including the item I have re- 
ferred to that was not allowed by the committee. 

I repeat here the same figures for this State of her income 
tax, individual and corporate. Connecticut, with her small 
territorial area as compared with some of the other States, paid 
$1,283,695 income tax for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915. 
And still what I consider a tidewater improvement that would 
be proper because it falls within one of the three classes that 
I have announced, that I think contains the only justifiable 
improvement for rivers or harbors in this country, is denied. 

I might go a little further into some of the Pennsylvania 
items. Of course there are no waterways nor harbors within the 
borders of that State that seem to be asking for very much. 
Some improvements are allowed at the junction of the two 
rivers that form the Ohio and at certain other points, Erie 
Harbor and elsewhere, but in the aggregate the total amount 
allowed for improvements in that State was $60,960, and the 
total amount of public revenue contributed by direct taxation, 
by individual and corporate income tax, is $9,367,696. 

I come now to another State. Virginia has $236,000 allowed 
exclusively for that State, and its income tax is $627,938. It 
gets something over a third of it back. If New York got a third 
back, it would have $9,000,000. Then, of course, that is not a 
fair way to look at it. I do not offer that as a conclusive argu- 
ment but only a significant comparison. 

North Carolina and Virginia have certain improvements in 


common, as the territory and the coast line are adjacent or 


contiguous, and for the two States their combined appropria- 
tions for river and harbor purposes are $1,503,600, as I have 
collected and aggregated them here. The income tax collected 
in North Carolina is $381,378. So the combined income tax of 
both States would not pay by half a million dollars the appro- 
priations that go to those States alone. They are not to be 
blamed for not having more income tax. I have considerable 
Sympathy for a person who does not have enough income to 
get caught by the internal-revenue collector. But that does not 
justify this omniverous demand for some of these improvements. 

The Senator from Iowa spoke of one item connected with 
North Carolina that has been reappearing here for many, many 
sessions. I could not, if I tried, add to the graphic, picturesque, 
and complete description of that alleged improvement as he 
gave it. 

South Carolina pays $161,401 individual and corporate in- 
come tax altogether, and it gets $255,000 back for appropria- 
tions for its various harbors and inlets and coves. 

Georgia is not quite so well treated, but it has no ground of 
complaint. I might remark here that because some of the 
States are wealthy and have those who pay income taxes it has 
been said that they ought not to complain, that they have made 
it off of somebody else, that they have grabbed it from some of 
the less fortunate States, that they are old, that the centuries 
have dealt kindly with them and their forebears. Well, how 
old is Georgia? I have a book some place in my library written 
by John Locke, and in that is Georgia’s Grand Model, his form 
of government that was framed by those old Englishmen in the 
privacy of their studies across the sea. That was in the days 
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of Oglethorpe or before. It is one of the thirteen original 
States, y 

It dates back almost to New Jersey, New York, and Connecti- 
cut. Almost at the time the second generation from Roger 
Sherman in Connecticut were inventing some of the devices 
that they subsequently sold to us out West, Oglethorpe and 
his colony had left England and had colonized themselves in 
what is now the State of Georgia. N 
Now, what have these men and their successors been doing? 
Why could they not have had incomes just as well? It would 
hardly be fair to stop there, because a great Civil War came 
and a part of their property was confiscated by emancipation 
and by subsequent constitutional amendments. If you keep on 
going in this Congress with nitrate plants, with shipping bills, 
with armoe-plate plants, with Government ownership and opera- 
tion of railways, with income taxes, with emergency taxes, with 
all forms of direct taxes, it will not be very long until you con- 
fiseate all the property of everybody else except the people who 
have no income, and then there will be a stoppage. After you 
have confiscated everything you will either have a socialistic 
Government or we will all start in new, bankrupt together. 

You are thinking about everything else in this Congress except 
how you are going to get the money. Thirty-two million dol- 
lars in this bill, $85,000,000 in hard roads, $10,000,000 or $15,- 
000,000 in an armor-plate plant, $18,000,000 in a nitrate plant— 
all in the name of preparedness. By the time we are prepared 
to fight we will be bankrupt. If I were at the head of a hos- 
tile country which contemplated activities against this Republic 
of ours, I think I would maintain some kind of an espionage, 
a secret service that would promote river and harbor bills and 
just keep on promoting them and kindred schemes, and by the 
time we got ready to fight we would be financially exhausted. 
That is where we seem to be headed. 

Still it was sarcastically suggested a day or two ago that I 
was very patriotic, which meant just the reverse of what it 
appeared. Anybody who opposes extravagant appropriations 
is a suspicious character in this Capitol. 

Georgia, in individual and income tax and corporation tax, 
paid $440,600 the last fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, and it got 
back by the report of this committee and in this bill $727,250. 
This is thrift. Lou give a little and you get much. This is 
statesmanship, because you tax the other fellow, and that is 
always the highly desired thing in revenue legislation. It is 
highly desirable to get the burden on somebody else’s shoulders. 
They have succeeded admirably, beyond even their own expecta- 
tions, possibly. 

Here is the State of Florida. I believe in improving a great 
part of the Gulf and coast country. It paid in income tax, cor- 
poration and individual, $229,509 the same fiscal year, and it 
gets back in this bill $985,500. 

The confiscation of the Civil War is being recouped by river 
and harbor bills and income taxes on the ones who, or their 
ancestors, were largely responsible for the confiscation attend- 
ing the war amendments. I am only alluding to this as one of 
the conditions that attend the mutations of government. It is 
a part of this educational process of which I spoke. 

Alabama, for instance, with a total of $261,760 paid in in- 
come tax, has in this bill $295,000 for its various rivers and 
harbors; Mississippi paid $108,180 income tax, and it gets 
$321,000 for rivers and harbors; Louisiana paid $626,177 income 
tax, and it gets back $1,191,000, in even numbers—not quite 
twice as much. Then Texas comes along, and it has got an 
income tax to its credit of $1,048,277, while it has in this bill 

2,728,500 for various items, all the way from the Trinity River 
down to meritorious measures. 

Some of these Gulf ports ought to be developed just as the 
East River item ought to be allowed, just as the one in Connec- 
ticut ought to be allowed; just as many of them on the coast 
are properly allowed. These fall within one of the three 
classes that I consider the only ones that are justified by any 
river or harbor appropriation in this country. 

Here is the whole State of Michigan. As my memory serves 
me at present, Michigan, of all the interior States, apart from 
tidewater, has more coast on the fresh-water lakes than any 
other State in the Union, and can show more proper. traffic 
points, because about its border are the greater number of the 
chain of lakes, and these connecting waterways, like the one at 
Detroit, which link one great lake with another. Michigan gets 
a total of $1,525,775 in this bill, but it pays $2,913,307 in in- 
come tax alone, to say nothing about the war tax or the emer- 
gency tax under the act of October 22, 1914. 

I wish to say that probably the emergency act of October 22, 
1914, will produce in the neighborhood of approximately $80,- 
000,000 annually. On the 30th day of June, 1916, this fiscal 
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year will have expired. We shall then have a report of the 
total moneys collected under that act for that year; but from 
the 22d of October, 1914, to the 30th of June, 1915, we collected 
about from fifty-two to fifty-four million dollars for the frag- 
ment of the year, with the act in its infancy. So, by estimating 
per month, and making due allowances for collection, we shall 
have about $80,000,000 out of this act in this fiscal year, end- 
ing next June 30. Three-fourths of that, Mr. President— 
$60,000,000—will be collected outside of the States that get the 
great bulk of this appropriation in the river and harbor bill. 
It is a tax that is not distributed throughout the country; it is 
distributed upon the people who are transacting business, It 
is a tax upon the energetic, a tax upon the producer, a tax upon 
the active man who is doing something in the world; and the 
more a man does under this administration the more he is 
penalized for doing it. 

That is the only tinge of politics that I will permit to enter 
this discussion, for I do not myself wish to approach the po- 
litical features, the differences between the two parties in the 
discussion of this bill, and I only refer to this tax to show 
the extremely unfair methods of its distribution throughout 
the country. 

Wisconsin pays $875,352 in income tax and receives $265,000 
in appropriations for rivers and harbors. Illinois pays $5,654,157 
in income tax and gets $855,300 of total appropriations around 
the Great Lakes. I think all these appropriations are either 
directly or indirectly connected with Lake Michigan. 

I have aggregated the entire income tax collected from 12 of 
the States, being Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, and Kentucky. They have paid a total 
into the Treasury of $5,340,234 of income tax for the last fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1915, and they have in this bill a total 
aggregate appropriation of $10,820,250. Of that $10,000,000 
and more, I will approximate my criticism, but at least one- 
half of it could be stricken out, and the cause of water trans- 
portation in this country would not be thereby diminished a 
particle. 

I now take up the question to which I alluded a while ago, 
somewhat prematurely, it is true, but I thought it advisable to 
discuss the questions that I have, rather than to take up the one 
that I had in mind at the time—a somewhat distasteful task, as 
I have stated. 

There is evidently a more or less insidious lobby about Con- 
gress in more things than that of the revision of the tariff act 
of 1913. There is a joinder of interests. A water-power bill 
went through here not very long ago. I am not particularly 
affected by it. So far as it does interfere with any of the 
property rights of citizens of the State that my colleague and 
I help to represent, or attempt to take away property rights of 
that State, we shall appeal to the courts in due season for such 
necessary protection under existing law: as we think we ought 
to have. The water-power bill has undertaken to authorize, as 
I said yesterday, the confiscation or the condemnation of the 
property of a State. It has attempted to invade that part of a 
State that is within the domain of its reserved powers; a part 
of the State powers that are as sovereign and unassailable as 
any of the granted powers of the General Government. These 
efforts, of course, will be resisted in the proper way. 

In addition to that, it has authorized corporations to be cre- 
ated, or it has vested in the hands of local corporations now 
created under the laws of the several States the power of emi- 
nent domain. All of the riparian rights along the northern 
Mississippi country and its tributaries are in the hands either of 
private or public owners—public, the State; and private owners, 
individual and corporate ownership. Still, under the bill to 
which I haye referred, a corporation created under the laws of 
the State of Iowa is vested with the power of eminent domain. 
It may apply by petition to any court of proper jurisdiction, and 
there may have determined the value by a jury of any of the 
riparian rights in the hands of a private owner. It may even 
go further and attempt to take the State property under the same 
proceedings. When that is done with a private owner it con- 
cedes that the power can lawfully be exercised. It takes from 
you or me, Mr. President, the riparian right that is an individual 
right; it takes from us unwillingly the title of our land and 
vests it in the hands of a private corporation, for what purpose? 
Is it for the purpose of building a railroad, a common carrier, a 
part of the system, State or National? Not at all. It puts it in 
the hands of a company to develop hydraulic power for purely 
private purposes, fo sell it, to run factories, to run electric lines, 
to be substituted for steam on what are now steam railroads, to 
be used for lighting purposes, to be wired off and relayed for 
hundreds of miles away from the generating point. 
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If that had been done by some State legislature, if that act 
had been passed by the legislature of my State, not a newspaper 
in the city of Chicago would have hesitated to criticize, in the 
baldest and most reprehensible language, the faithless legis- 
lators who had so grossly abandoned and betrayed the rights of 
the citizens of that State; but here there was little said, here 
hardly a word of criticism was heard; not a great eastern news- 
paper anywhere raised its editorial voice to protest against it. 
I suppose that, too, was done in the name of “ preparedness,” 

So the water-power scheme went on apace. Now there is a 
waterway scheme, but it does not “scheme” unless there are 
popropeiations, and thereby hangs the tale of a riyer and harbor 

ill, 


I am not thin skinned about lobbying. I am perfectly willing 
to throw my office door open and let any citizen of the United 
States, representing himself or a corporation, come in and talk 
about what he wants in the way of legislation, provided he does 
it in broad daylight. I keep open house for every constituent 
I know of in the country. I have no objection to people com- 
ing here and talking about their affairs and urging legislation. 
I think you will find, Mr. President, in the report of the Com- 
mittee on Finance some testimony of your humble servant. 
Nearly a thousand people came into my office in the summer of 
1913 and the fall of that year, while the tariff legislation was 
pending here, and I had no objection to their coming. I am 
not particularly animadverting on what I consider to be a com- 
bination here; I am only stating the facts. 

The river and harbor bill is inextricably tied up with the 
water-power interests. All of them have double teams. That 
is the reason why the strength of Samson is developed in pull- 
ing down the pillars of the temple of economy. It is the 
easiest thing in the world to get votes enough. All these bills 
are written, it may be, with that end in view. I know a Sen- 
ator reprobated that idea a few days ago, and he said the sug- 
gestion was almost not to be borne that a bill had been framed 
with a view of getting votes enough to pass it. I do not think, 
in view of common practices here, that is very reprehensible. 
I do not think many of us ever wrote a contested bill in our 
lives that we did not have in our minds the different sections 
that might be drawn in in a certain way to get votes enough to 
pass the measure. 

If it is a good measure, I do not see any objection to that. It 
is a question of expediency. Practical legislation is always tied 
up with the question of how many votes you can get for a bill. 
You would never get beyond the bill-writing stage; you would 
otherwise never be a statesman; you would be simply a bill 
carpenter, if you did not get votes enough to pass the measure, 
I am not referring to these matters, I hope, in a way to wound 
the sensibilities of anyone; but there is a joinder of these in- 
terests in this Capitol. There is the most shameless, reprehen- 
sible logrolling in river and harbor bills that is known in any 
form of legislation. 

If you took any one of the projects which has been criticized 
by the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] alone and made 
it stand on its merits, it would go down into oblivion with the 
criticism justly made of it and be met with the merited ridicule 
which it would provoke. But when you join a great number, 
Mr. President, of these items in a bill the forces behind it, by 
the simple process of aggregation, soon produce a majority 
sufficient to pass the measure, and that is what has happened 
here. It accounts for the strength of such measures. 

I think it would be proper now to refer to the portion of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which I read yesterday at the beginning 
of my remarks. I was temporarily diverted from taking it up 
in due form and place because my colleague [Mr. Lewis] re- 
ferred to some of the items in this bill which were local to the 
State of Illinois. I ought properly to have said whatever I 
cared to say at that time. The matter in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record related to occurrences in the Committee on Commerce. 

I wish to say, first, that there is no record kept of any roll 
calls there, so far as I know, and I do not think any roll calls 
were had, because no Senator asked for them. If a roll call 
had occurred it would not have changed anything. I think 
substantially the same result would have been arrived at. 
When some of the items which were objectionable to me were 
voted on I voted against them. The vote was oral, and to many 
items no objection was made. On some of the additions of new 
items I yoted “no.” I offered the amendment to which I have 


referred relating to the act passed by the Illinois Legislature, 
to which I have devoted the greater part of the time since I 
have been commenting on the bill. 

Mr. President, this amendment concerning the ruling of the 
War Department, and making a peremptory direction by Con- 
gress to permit this improvement, was adopted and is in the 
amended bill as reported by the committee, 


Some color is given to the offering of this amendment by the 
opinion of the chief engineer himself. He says that if this 
permission should be given it rests with Congress to direct it 
to be done. So this amendment simply follows out a suggestion 
of the chief engineer. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of May 9, 1916, the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] is recorded as having made 
the following statement: 

I think I can throw a little light on the attitude of the Senator from 
Illinois. I think he voted in favor of every appropriation for his 
State, but was very economical as to other States, 

I did not vote on any appropriation for my own State, nor 
Was any question raised about it. There was no necessity of 
voting one way or the other. I suggested to the Senator on the 
floor here that if he desired to make any motions to amend or 
to strike out any of the appropriations it was within his power, 
and that it would not change my attitude in relation to 
this bill if he did so. I will add to that that even if it should 
result in losing these appropriations it would not induce me to 
withdraw my opposition to some features of this bill. : 

I regard that as of the very substance of the evil that is 
sought to be prevented by the opposition to a bill of this char- 
acter. It is, however subject to criticism and however void of 
merit any item or items in the bill may be, that if one item in 
the bill concerns the immediate locality that you represent you 
are either by way of necessity or by way of prudence, at least, 
or in common honor, bound to take the whole of the bill, good 
and bad, in order to secure what you want yourself. No regard 
is had to the merits of the item. 

That is what is the matter with bills of this kind and all 
similar legislation where a great number of interests are united. 
The strength of the bill thereafter becomes not its merit but 
the union of interests, whether meritorious or otherwise, that 
are combined for the purpose of producing votes to pass the bill. 
If all the viclous projects were stricken from the bill, it would 
lose its voting strength. That, from the earliest ages of this 
country, in the history of legislation, has been the groundwork 
of the somewhat hackneyed word “logrolling,” It has flour- 
ished, and in the river and harbor bill it has reached the great- 
est development ever known in this country. That is probably 
because the interests involved are more extensive, covering a 
wider area of country, and because the improvements that are 
meritorious in character, calling for larger expenditures of the 
public funds, furnish a barricade behind which indefensible 
schemes may hide. So, under this cloak, there have gradually 
crept in a great number of illegitimate expenditures that are 
sought to be protected by the good measures that impliedly are 
threatened with destruction unless the improper ones are in- 
cluded in the bill and let go through unscathed and uncriticized. 

If the Senators who object to my attitude, or the attitude of 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], will point out anything 
that is improper, and give any reason for having any one or 
more of these items stricken out, I anticipate that the Senate 
will strike them out, as they are in duty bound to do. 

It was further said by the Senator—and I have no contro- 
versy with him, and I am not saying this by way of criticism, 
or with any desire to arouse his antagonism: 

I did not c that the Senator from Illinois was not economical 
with reference to r r eg for other States; but I failed to notice 
him 8 Pag por economy when it came to the State of 
Illinois. 7 I know “nat the high co and mag- 
nificent Bopti of the Senator from Illinois will lead him to take 
an exalted ground when it comes to the discussion of this bill; and yet 
I venture to say that he will in ne single instance move to reduce an 
Illinois appropriation. 

I will say to the Senator that he is at perfect liberty to move 
to strike out any of those items, if he wishes, and I will vote as 
my judgment requires when that motion is made. If he will 
point to an item that does not refer to the navigation on the 
Great Lakes, or elsewhere which is without merit, I am per- 
fectly willing that it shall be stricken out, and will vote to 
strike it out myself. By recurrence to those items it will be 
found tnat all of them are in connection with the Calumet or 
the Chicago River, either in Indiana or in Illinois, If the 
Senator will examine the locality, he will find, from the shore 
in Lake County near Waukegan until it reaches around the 
south shore of the lake to Indiana Harbor and beyond, a con- 
tinuous network of harbors, piers, factories of all kinds, found- 
ries, machine shops, blast furnaces, and every species of manu- 
facture known to iron and steel. 

There is a crescent on the west and south shore of Lake 
Michigan that, outside of New York City, handles the greatest 
commerce—and these are the recorded figures—the greatest 
commerce there is in the new world. If the Senator thinks 
that these appropriations are unworthy of maintenance or im- 
provement, he can vote accordingly. I shall have no harsh 
words for him, neither will I endeavor to empty upon him the 
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sarcasm or ridicule he so often employs if he does so. I do not 
desire tv take time that way nor to apply any of the moments 
that I shall oceupy in the Senate in doing so. 

I continue on that same subject that my recollection is I 
saw the Senator in the committee room but twice during the 
entire consideration of this bill. I think I was present at every 
meeting that was held concerning the river and harbor bill. 
He may have been there oftener than that time, I do not know, 
but I only saw him there upon the two occasions referred to. 
At one of those he presented with his usual ability and con- 
ciseness the claims of the Missouri River improvement which, 
so far as I could see, in spite of its condemnation by the Army 
Engineers, was in no immediate danger of strangulation at the 
hands of the committee. But when any apprehended fears 
were dissipated, he promptly withdrew. I saw no more of him 
about the committee. 

So what I might have done in his absence he can not himself 


. know, except as he gets it by second-hand information. I did 


not vote for the motion, and no roll call was taken to report 
this bill favorably. The junior Senator from Iowa and myself, 
I think, both audibly voted against reporting it. No roll call 
was asked; and the result, as I have heretofore said, would 
have been the same if there had been a roll call. 

I have seen on some occasions some criticism of the chair- 
man of the Commerce Committee growing out of the nature of 
this bill. It is wholly unjustified. I do not sympathize at all 
with such criticism as I have seen here and there in the press. 
The chairman could not prevent this bill from being reported 
if he wanted to. He acts only as chairman of the committee, 
and permits the majority of the committee to conduct its de- 
liberations and to report favorably or unfavorably such bills as 
may be referred to his committee. He does not assume to be the 
committee. 

His fairness in administering the duties of the chairmanship 
and uniform courtesy to all its members entitle him to better 
treatment than there has been sometimes accorded him. For 
my part, I do not think he was any more responsible for some 
features of this bill of which I do not approve than any other 
Member of the Senate, no more for that matter than I am 
eer because he did not place those items to which I refer 
there, 

So when it comes to the bill upon its merits it appears before 
the Senate with a minority report from the committee which 
the junior Senator from Iowa and myself signed. I do not 
understand that we lay ourselves open to any particular criti- 
cisms by doing so. It is exercised as a matter of right by many 
other Members of the Senate who are serving on various com- 
mittees appointed by this body. 

So I leave it in this way without further comment except to 
add that in certain parts of the Mississippi or Ohio Rivers 
country there have been improvements, so called, made by the 
Government in years past. One of them is several miles above 
Cairo, It is understood, of course, that the Ohio River empties 
into the Mississippi River at this point, Cairo lying on the narrow 
peninsula that is washed by ihe shores of both rivers. At this 
point several miles above in the Ohio River a levee was builded 
by the Government some years ago. The object of the alleged 
improvement was to improve the navigation of the Ohio River. 
It was thought that it would act partially as a sort of a jetty, 
and would throw the current of the Ohio River across from the 
shallows where the levee was built into a channel and concen- 
trate the waters and thereby deepen it and improve it for the 
navigable channel used by the steamboats going that way. It 
succeeded in changing the current, especially during higher 
water than the normal stage. When the great floods up in the 
States above and at the headwaters of the river empty their 
contents into the upper river, it comes down and strikes this 
levee and is deflected to the opposite shore, causing the danger 
sought to be avoided. In the earlier time, before drainage was 
so complete and affected so rapidly as it is now, there was not 
such a manifest injury, but when it strikes the levee now, this 
great volume of flood water is thrown across on the opposite 
bank and has by erosion eaten away the bank, undermined the 
foundation of the levee, and has encroached upon the north shore 
of the river until it is threatening all that part of the country. 
The citizens in the Cairo levee district have levied and have paid 
either in current taxes or have issued bonds to raise money to 
the sum of $775,000. The Government several years ago appro- 
priated and there was expended with the $775,000, $250,000 from 
the Public Treasury. 

This improvement, costing over a million dollars, is in 
danger of being entirely destroyed with the city of Cairo. 
This alleged improvement has resulted especially during flood 
water in throwing it across to the opposite bank and eating 
away the land until now it is almost up to the foundations of 


the levee. The next flood water coming down the Ohio with 
the currents continuing as they are will undermine the foun- 
dation of this million-dollar levee and wash enough of it down 
the river to destroy the system. 

The city of Cairo has about 18,000 population. It was safe 
up until recent years, until the aggregation of water above 
caused by the difference in drainage and by the concentration 
of surface water has made the problem of flood control different 
from that of previous years. So the city is now in imminent 
danger, unless some provision should be made. It is only by 
good fortune that a public calamity has been averted. It has 
so happened in the operation of the forces of nature up to this 
time that simultaneous high water has not occurred on the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers at the same time. If the flood 
water contained in both rivers came at the same time the levee 
under present conditions would be totally destroyed and the 
river would overwhelm the city. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Illinois if the railroad embankment at Cairo 
would be a protection to the city. As I remember, there is a 
very large railroad embankment there along the Ohio River. 
Is the levee on the Ohio River? 

Mr. SHERMAN. ‘The levee is on the Ohio River, the greater 
part of it. 

Mr. KENYON. If the levee breaks would the embankment 
of the railroad protect the city? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, Mr. President, it would not be an ade- 
quate protection. The Illinois Central, the Mobile & Ohio, and 
other roads come down and converge at that point. In effect 
this levee that I am referring to, if it were broken, would 
destroy the railroads that have access to the city at that point. 

It in former years was not a problem as it is now. As 
things are now, the river is higher than the city of Cairo. 
You can stand on the street in Cairo and look to the Missis- 
sippi River, and the level of the channel is higher than some of 
the streets, and it is only the embankment thrown up that 
keeps it from overflowing that part of the city. The part of the 
levee that I refer to when it was builded originally was sufi- 
cient. It gave all the protection the city needed. 

Below there is another improvement that has not tended to 
make matters any better. I think it is down in the neighbor- 
hood of Columbus, Ky. There were levees built for a two- 
fold purpose—to protect the adjacent country from high water 
and to deepen the channel, and to some degree wash the sedi- 
ment that came from above, that had a tendency to collect, and 
especially as the shoal water increased had a tendency to de- 
stroy the navigable channel and to make more dredging neces- 
sary at that point. So these levees were built by the Govern- 
ment, I think if they were not entirely paid for by Government 
appropriation they were mostly so. Perhaps some local money 
was used by the immediate neighborhood that was benefited 
by the levee. But the increased flood water, as it is now, 
rushes down in an immense volume from both rivers after the 
Ohio River has joined it, being below between the levees, and 
this great volume of water, while it deepens the channel, 
often has a tendency, I am told, to back it up, and the concen- 
trated, narrowed channel can not carry all the great quantity 
of water presented without raising the level above the levee. 
That increases the danger on both the Ohio and the Missis- 
sippi River to the city. During one high water about two or 
two and one-half years ago the level of the flood water at its 
highest point only lacked, as I remember, about 13 inches of 
reaching the top of the levee. Of course, if the top of the levee 
had been reached nothing but destruction awaited the entire 
city. 

When the levee was built originally it was supposed to be far 
enough above the highest stage of water that had been pre- 
sented on the river to be absolutely safe; but from the Missis- 
sippi River all along from Minnesota down, and from Pitts- 
burgh all the way down on the Ohio River, most of us are 
familiar with the very great rapidity, with the concentration 
of surface water that falls either in the melting of snows or in 
continuous rains, so that such floods as at Dayton, Ohio, the 
Muskingum River at Shawneetown, the trouble on the Ohio 
and Wabash, and all the way down has resulted from this 
vastly increased flood of water that comes in at uncertain inter- 
vals either in winter or in summer. 

So a part of the flood-control problem must necessarily take 
into account the changed conditions under which high waters 
are created in these two rivers. To some degree I suppose the 
same thing applies to the Missouri River. 

This, I understand, was taken into consideration by the Com- 
mittee on Commerce when an amendment was added that placed 
discretionary power in the hands of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission, of which Col. Townsend, I believe, is still the chair- 
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man. It gave discretion to that commission, if they wished, to 
use a certain portion of the general appropriation within the 
section referred to by this item for the strengthening of the 
levee that I have referred to near the city of Cairo. 

I have already said, Mr. President, that this amendment, to- 
gether with the one that I have offered referring to the Illinois 
River, are the only ones in which I was personally interested. 
They did not increase the sum of money provided by the bill. 
The item already provided for the Mississippi River Commission 
had been fixed, and it is only in the distribution of it at the 
points where emergencies exist that any part of it could be 
spent under the power conferred upon this commission, 

On the other, if any complaint should be made that I ask 
permission for the expenditure by my own State of $5,000,000 to 
be paid out of the treasury of that State, I am willing to take 
such criticism as may come. It may be, as I suggested yester- 
day, that it is a breach of precedent. It may be such an unusual 
thing that it would be regarded as extremely dangerous for the 
future to ask the privilege of spending your own money instead 
of spending somebody else’s money. I know that it is not the 
usual legislative precedent. It is very seldom that legislation 
assumes that form and it may be a very dangerous example. 
The spirit of the thing may lead to trouble if it should be re- 
garded as a precedent, and, like the ghost that Hamlet saw, he 
fears it, because he says: 

The spirit that I have seen 
VVV 
Out of my weakness and my latancholy, 

As he is very potent with such spirits, 

Abuses me to damn me. 

That is the only menace I can see in it, that it may take ad- 
vantage of our weakness and our melancholy, because I suppose 
we have the ups and downs that belong to legislative bodies 
like everybody else, and this would be a dangerous precedent, 
an evil spirit boding some strange eruption to the State that 
might be intruded here. ; 

I have heard from time immemorial almost, Mr. President, 
about the control of rates. The junior Senator from Iowa asked 
particularly about it this morning, and he referred to it in a 
very cogent way himself, I have heard that ever since I op- 
posed appropriations in the State legislature beginning back 
nearly 20 years ago. I opposed for many years the appropria- 
tion of money to the Illinois and Michigan Canal. 

It had a sort of traffic stoppage. The channel had fallen in— 
decayed. You could not get over it unless you had a mud boat. 
I think at one time I christened it “Tadpole Ditch,” which ad- 
hered to it for many years. It may have had something to do 
with ridiculing ont some seven or eight hundred thousand dol- 
lars of an appropriation for its benefit at one time. But when I 
was doing that I was assailed as a friend of the steam railroads. 
Some newspapers along the Illinois Valley were disposed to see it 
that way. They wasted a good deal of printer’s Ink to no effect. 
It did not change anybody's opinion that I know of. All the 
friends of the appropriation were for it, anyhow, and those of 
us who were opposed to it were still against it. But the prin- 
cipal argument was that it controlled railroad rates and that 
we were bought by the railroads. I have been alleged to have 


been bought by so many things in my time that I suppose my | 


epidermis has become somewhat hardened ; it ceases to have the 
effect on me that it had in the earlier times when I used to lie 
awake nights and worry about a great many villainies charged 
against me. All I am solicitous about is that the allegations 
are not true. 

So these charges that the control of rates rested with appro- 
priations to keep waterways going are as old as the contest not 
merely in legislatures, but the contests between water carriers 
and railway carriers. That is a contest that began before legis- 
latures considered it. That is a contest that began in the very 
nature of things in economics, not in law. It began when rail- 
roads first seized the commerce of the country and began to draw 
it away from the waterways. The earlier settlers of this country 
in pioneer days always settled along the waterways. That is the 
reason why in the history of the country especially the early 
settlements are found along the rivers. They were the avenues 
of communication. If a person was off the river it is now like 
being off the railroad, miles away from the outside world. They 
furnished the communication. At that time all the carriers tray- 
eled over their bosom. So when the railways came this contest 


gan. ‘ 

The railways of this country have fought their way through, 
until they have taken from the waterways their commerce. I 
do not believe that by any of the methods of human legislation 
will a single ton of commerce naturally falling to the railways 
be withdrawn from the steam railways of this country. I think, 
rather, that they will continue their encroachment. 


I am willing to take the chance of this appropriation, as I 
have said, because it is an experimental move to see whether 
the barge commerce, with a self-propelled barge, with modern 
motors carrying from one to three thousand tons on a single boat 
and traveling over an 8-foot depth, will to some degree solve 
the question of cheaper rates, and whether they can take awa 
from the railways some of the traffic that they have absor 
That is the question, and I am willing to try it. But I want 
to be reasonably prudent. I do not want to spend the whole of 
the money—the whole of the $20,000,000—-so that if it proves to 
be a failure it will all go together. I would spend 25 per cent 
of it and take a chance on it that way. 

So when it comes to the control of rates it is an old argu- 
ment and, I think, an ineffective one, because this small area 
of this immediate improvement does not concern the control of 
rates. It only affects the rate for such as were within a con- 
venient distance of water points. Wherever the elevators were 
located at points where the grain barges could take their cargoes 


down the river, where they sought the market at St. Louis, ` 


the rates were affected. There were better rates at those points 
necessarily than where there was no water competition. But 
that was only for a comparatively thin ribbon of population 
that bordered each side of the waterway. At best it was only 
20 miles; it seldom went beyond. : 

It must be kept in mind that no railway in the Illinois or 
Mississippi Valley ever loads grain into a box car and carries 
it to a water point on the river and there transships it into a 
grain barge. It is not profitable. There may be isolated cases 
here and there of shipments made in that way, but the universal 
rule is that when merchandise goes into a box car it stays 
there until it reaches its destination. So the comparatively 
small population that bordered each side of a navigable stream 
in that country were the only ones that received any benefits 
from the lower rates. Outside of that, the same rates pre- 
vailed as in other places. 

The question arose then upon a consideration of all the freight 
carried on these navigable rivers, comparing it with the ap- 
propriations made by the legislature, whether they were not 
paying an excessive price to regulate the charges of the steam 
roads. The people, outside of the small area affected, insisted 
very strenuously that they were all taxed, some millions of 
them, to benefit a few thousands residing within the area of 
water competition. I think their complaint was just. It was 
upon that ground that we objected to further appropriations, 
running up into some millions of dollars, levied by direct taxes 
upon the assessed property of the State to further regulate 
rates in that way, and we made the same argument that the 
junior Senator from Iowa has well made. 

We had our railroad and warehouse commission in that State, 
which has since been succeeded by a public-utilities commission, 
having the same and more extensive powers than had its prede- 
cessor. We asked, I think reasonably, why the railway and 
warehouse commission did not fix rates at a reasonable figure, 
as it was a poor way to attempt to create an expensive com- 
petitive carrier for the sole purpose of reducing rates by compe- 
tition, performing a service we had created a commission to 
perform. 

Now, we come to the same thing here. I remember in 1887, 
when Senator Cullom introduced the interstate commerce bill 
in this body. Of course, most of the carriers were against it. 
They questioned its constitutionality; they had some doubts 
about whether a common carrier of that character, built by 
private funds, although it was quasi public in its services, could 
be regulated by the Government, State, or national. So the 
litigation proceeded apace until it reached the court of last 
resort here in this Capitol, and they sustained such legisla- 
tion. In the Ruggles case in Illinois, in the Bowman case from 
Iowa, and in many other cases of a like kind the question was 
fully litigated, both as it affected the warehouses and the com- 
mon carriers; and the principle was firmly established that 
the Government, whether State or National, had a right to 
fix reasonable maximum charges. I think that, so far as trans- 
portation charges are concerned, we could well amend the 
act as suggested by the Senator from Iowa, and provide mini- 
mum rates under certain conditions below which the railroads 
could not carry merchandise. In that event, the waterways 
could be made more serviceable, if there is anything in com- 
petition, and I see no objection now to such a change in the law. 

From 1887 the legislation proceeded. It will soon be 30 


years since that bill was introduced. That marks more than 
the lifetime of an average generation. We have legislated; 
we have litigated; we have administered in a great variety 
of ways one of the most stupendous problems there is in this 
country, affecting more than 250,000 miles of common railway 
carriers, with an aggregate capital stock of many billions of 
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dollars, and with bond issues and various forms of indebtedness, 
amounting to very great sums; and still we have the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. It has continued; it is in opera- 
tion to-day; it is one of the chosen instruments for the pur- 
pose of working out this great problem. 

If the Interstate Commerce Commission, Mr. President, is 
for the purposes designed, why do we need, at the expense of 
many million dollars, to create some other form of regulation 
for the railways that are all under the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission? It is proposed not to regu- 
late them by law enacted by Congress, but to regulate them by 

of economic competition; to create water carriers, to let 
the water carrier reduce the rates, and to make the railways 
meet the reduction. We do not need to maintain two such 
instruments, 

I am reminded a good deal of a lawyer whom I one time 
heard in court. He had 11 objections filed, and the court asked 
him what he thought of them. He said, There are 11 fatal 
objections.” The court said: “State one fatal objection, and 
that will be enough; we will let the other 10 go over until some 
other time.” If we have one instrument of regulation, and if 
it is effective, if it can accomplish anything, let us use it. If 
it is a failure, let us destroy the whole system. If the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, after we have tried it for 30 
years, can not regulate, we ought to find that out. We ought to 
have found it out before; but if we have not done so, let us 
find it out now. 

I believe the Interstate Commerce Commission has justified 
its existence; I believe it has accomplished the purposes de- 
signed by those who framed and enacted the measure which 
created it. I think it is an adequate mechanism for the regu- 
lation of rates, reasonably protecting the shipping public and 
the railways themselves. I believe we are working out those 
problems each year in detail, so that instruments of that kind 
become more effective in protecting both the carrier and the 
shipper and the investor. 

If we have an effective instrument for the regulation of 
rates, what is the use of creating a system, the cost of which 
runs into the millions of dollars—$20,000,000 at the last session 
of the Sixty-third Congress, $42,000,000 here in this bill? And 
like most of such measures, unless they are restricted by the 
unpleasant duty which the Senator from Iowa and myself are 
trying to perform here, these bills never grow less. I never 
knew a bill on matters of this kind, in either State or National 
legislation, to grow less unless somebody took the scalpel and 
operated on it. In the very nature of things, like other evils, 
both in legislative bodies and outside of legislative bodies, they 
are always bound to increase; they never minimize, they al- 
ways, like Oliver Twist, are crying “for more.” Their appetite 
grows constantly by gratification. 7 

One thing I wish particularly to allude to in connection with 
this bill, as a separate subject, is the tremendous governmental 

tures we are facing. I do not know how the tax rates 
run in the different States in the shape of direct taxation for 
local purposes, for State, county, school district purposes, and 
for boulevards and libraries and strictly municipal purposes; 
but they are high enough. They run something like 7 cents in 
many cities in our State; that is, direct taxation for all pur- 
poses, from the State tax through to the last local tax charge. 

In addition to that, in many districts there are levee taxes, 
drainage taxes, and other local burdens. As I have stated, 
something near $80,000,000 has been spent for the Chicago 
sanitary district channel. It will reach $100,000,000 before 
it is completed. That is a distinct form of taxation, as such 
measures always are, because there are special districts created 
for a defined purpose. There is a constant increase of taxes 
within State lines; there is a constant increase in taxes levied 
by congressional action. I see no evidence, and less prospect, 
of economies here, so far as I can tell. 

Expenditures are not to be charged alone to preparedness. 
The naval and military bills will carry ultimately many mil- 
lion dollars. They will be distributed through, say, a five-year 
period or through some stated interval, whatever it may be; 
but, at any rate, there is no prospect of a diminution in a 
solitary branch of public expenditure in this Capitol. I have 
ere to some of these and I wish to take them up in their 

rn. 

Under the bill for making more efficient the Military Estab- 
lishment of the United States at this time, it is impossible to 
predict what sums will be required ultimately to care for that 
item of expenditure. The military department of this Gov- 
ernment will cost more for a given number of men than probably 
in any other country in the world. That is inevitable. In time 
of peace we pay $15 a month to a private in the Regular Army 
during his first year of service. That is increased in his sub- 
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sequent years of service. As I remember, the bill reported by 
the chairman of the Military Affairs Committee of the Senate 
[Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] increased—one bill did, at least—the com- 
pensation of a private in the Regular Army the first year of his 
service from $15 to $18 a month—an increase of 20 per cent. 

I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD some weeks ago a 
tabulated statement of the compensation paid both privates and 
officers in the armies of the principal civilized countries of the 
world. I did that in order to have some convenient standard 
by which to compare our appropriations. I will not undertake 
to quote from memory save to say that the compensation of 
the private soldier in many of the principal countries of Europe 
in time of peace serving in the army is from 14 to 7 cents a 
day, while our privates are paid in the neighborhood of 60 cents 
a day. In time of war the amounts are increased; but, even 
then, the per diem pay is trifling, and that is true of the soldiers 
now serving in the titanic struggle in progress in the Old World. 

Our officers are paid correspondingly larger sums. All of 
the officers in the European armies are underpaid, compared 
with our standard. Their methods of living are below the 
standard of our living. Both privates and officers in their mess 
are better cared for in this country than they are elsewhere. 
Their housing, whether in barracks or in camps, costs more 
money and is better than the housing of the soldiers of other 
countries. If better results are produced in Europe, it is be- 
cause the military and the medical authorities in the Old World 
have learned to “sanitate” and safeguard and to economize 
and get more for an expenditure of money than we do in this 
country. s 

I think we are the most extravagant of all the countries of 
the world, both in public and in private expenditures. We have 
to a very large degree squandered the birthright that has been 
given to us by a bountiful Providence. We have cut down our 
forests; we have robbed our soil; we have wasted our minerals; 
we have destroyed millions of dollars by fire until our fire bill 
is greater than that of any other country of the world. It is 
an absolute loss. But still we are headed in the same general 
extravagant direction, and the most unpopular thing in the 
world is to talk economy in either public or private life. 

We take a just pride in our savings banks. in 
manufacturing centers they show a most commendable increase 
in deposits. The building and loan associations show an in- 
crease in the number of homes and roofs which they have been 
instrumental in placing over the heads of members of the family; 
but after all, when we consider that our wealth is the greatest 
of any civilized country; when we consider our expenditures, 
our standards of living and kind of living, we are squandering 
our precious inheritance at a rate that ought to bring up with 
a sharp turn everybody who thinks about it for a moment, 

We have just passed a rural-credit bill. It is not a rural- 
credit bill at all; it is a Government credit bill. There is not a 
farmer without means in all this country who will ever borrow 
a dollar any easier because of the rural-credits bill. A man 
has to have 50 per cent of assets to go on before be can borrow. 
That is the theory of the bill. I say the “theory of the bill,” 
because if a man‘s assets are small, if his margin of security 
does not run 50 per cent. he will have to beat the Government 
by seeing the appraiser and have him raise the valuation on the 
land, and that is what will be done. All the free and easy 
ways in which Uncle Sam gets the worst of every transaction 
will manifest themselves inside of a five-year period on Govern- 
ment loans in a way that will return to plague and curse the 
very house that caused it. 

I handled some millions of dollars a period of years without 
the loss of a single dollar of principal or interest, largely in the 
form of investment on first mortgages on corn-belt land, and to 
a considerable extent in the form of bonds of various kinds, and 
I know from my experience, Mr. President, that it is harder to 
invest money and keep it and get the principal back, with the 
contract rate of interest, than it is to make it. 

When the rural-credits bill, which is a part of the reason why 
we ought to trim this bill under consideration, shall have be- 
come operative I know just how it will work, I think, in certain 
parts of the country. Where land has reached a settled value, 
where it is now selling for $200 or $250 an acre, it is not 
wanted—it will be of no use. No land banks will be organized 
in such a section of the country, unless when they are organized 
the Government becomes a subscriber, and in that event the 
Government will pay out of the Treasury its subscription. No- 
body in that country will borrow in that way, and the inevitable 
result will be that that money raised in that way naturally will 
come out of the Treasury and be loaned elsewhere—not directly, 
but in an indirect way—because in parts of the country where 
land is of more unsettled value, where loans are more difficult 
to obtain, the rates are higher because the security is less and 
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more precarious in character. Rates do not obey laws made by 
men. They are made by the laws of business, and it will con- 
tinue to be an irrepealable law long after the present member- 
ship of the Senate has passed away. So in such localities where 
loans are now difficult to make the mortgages will be deposited 
and the debenture bonds will be issued on them. The deben- 
tures will then be sold and will be taken up in localities where 
nobody is using the bank to borrow, and the money will be 
drawn out of the land banks to buy farm-loan bonds and sent 
down below, where they do not haye the money to loan. It isa 
part and parcel of the same kind of a scheme that has been 
operated under another measure. t 

Look at the report of the Federal reserve bank. Where do 
they rediscount and where are their notes in circulation? Ina 
few places. Richmond, Va., Dallas, Tex., and Atlanta, Ga., have 
a greater part of them all, and the rural-credits scheme will 
operate in exactly the same way, to take money from some parts 
of the Union and transmit it to other parts involuntarily, by the 
exercise of governmental power under the guise of taxation. 
Taxation means placing money ultimately into the Treasury, 
and out of the Treasury will be drawn $42,000,000 for the river 
and harbor bill. That is what this means, 

If there is any politics in this I face it now; but those portions 
of the United States unfavorably affected by what I regard as 
an unjust operation of governmental power will realize before 
many months what these combined legislative results are, and 
they will understand that the power of government has been 
used involuntarily to exact money from them by the power of 
taxation and involuntarily to loan it to people where, by the 
laws of commerce or the rules of sound investment, it will not 
now go. You can attract money, but you can not drive it unless 
you employ the Government under the guise of confiscation so 
to do. 

When we get through with that the Navy comes along. How 
much money it will take nobody knows. In airships, sub- 
marines, dreadnaughts, and the whole train of auxiliary equip- 
ment that sustains a symmetrical Navy we are to be equal, we 
are told in some sources, to any country in the world. The 
only real relief that I can see is that if the submarines keep 
blowing up the navies of the world it will not be so hard to catch 
up with them after a while, and it may be that we could be 
equal to any first-class naval power without very greatly bur- 
dening ourselves if we wait a year or two. That problem will 
be worked out in the fullness of time; but just now the naval 
bill is pending in the Naval Committee of the other House and 
soon will be out on the floor of that body, and in due time will 
make its appearance in this body, and again more money will 
be required. Nobody can tell how many millions will be appro- 
priated, for we are no longer dealing with thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands; we are dealing now with millions and hun- 
dreds of millions. It was said some years ago that ours was a 
billion dollar country, and I suppose we will be soon able to 
say that it is a two billion dollar country. That sounds large 
and it flatters the national vanity to think so. We are headed 
in that direction and traveling toward it with great rapidity, and 
everything here accelerates the movement. It is easy to spend, 
but it is hard to pay. Anybody can pass appropriation bills, 
but the test comes when we frame taxation and try to justify it. 

There is nothing as dangerous as taxation. In the Hundred 
Years’ War in the low countries, when the Duke of Alva had 
laid waste the Netherlands, they defended themselves. There 
was only a necessary resistance to him and to the manifold 
cruelties which King Philip. enjoined upon him to inflict in 
order that he might destroy the Dutch people. They were im- 
prisoned; they were scourged- with many stripes; they were 
burnt at the stake; they were buried alive, and all the name- 
less cruelties that could be devised by a military tyrant of that 
age were practiced upon them. All that has been written in 
the eloquent language of a Motley conveys to us the horrors 
ef their situation; but still there was no decisive resistance 
among the people. In an evil moment King Philip, being 
pressed for money, as he was a great part of his life, taxed the 
low countries the tenth penny of their income. He did not 
ask for the Stadtholders to levy the tax; he did not ask the 
consent of the Dutch people to pay the tax; he himself levied 
it arbitrarily by an edict of the Crown. Then they forgot all 
the other cruelties which they had endured, and on the ques- 
tion of unjust taxation Dutchmen who had for centuries fought 
the tides with the dike and conquered rose, and the Hundred 
Years’ War came to an end, and they conquered the greatest 
military nation of that age. The Spanish invader was de- 
stroyed, not necessarily because of the nameless cruelties he had 
inflicted, but because he would not levy taxes according to the 
laws of the Netherlands, 
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Tt is in every northern race. It is in every Anglo-Saxon, in 
every person of north Europe or Germanic origin. Do not mis- 
take it, Mr. President. You and I know what it means. We 
all know. The English stood it from the time of Charles I a 
long time, They were imprisoned in the tower; they were 
beheaded for treason unjustly; they were banished from the 
realm, They stood the horrors of an ancient law coming down 
from the feudal ages for many years, as the Hollanders did, 
without complaint; and finally Charles levied ship money, an 
unjust and arbitrary tax, without the consent of the Commons. 
What happened? They rose in revolt at this unspeakable out- 
rage. That was as instinctive with the English people as the 
drawing of their breath or the beating of their hearts. They 
took arms in rebellion against the Crown, and at Naseby Field 
and Marston Moor they fought the taxpayers’ battles against 
the King's troops. They made him prisoner. They indicted 
him for murder. Read the old writs. They proceeded with 
their capias, their mittimus, with their writs for execution, 
just as the forms are now, with but little change. They be- 
headed him on the streets of London in a struggle against unjust 
taxation. Our Revolutionary War that founded the American 
Republic duplicated their experience, 

Our institutions are borrowed from those of England. Our 


-traditions are their traditions. Our dislike for taxes is their 


dislike. And here we are voting away money as if millions 
were shillings and as if hundreds of millions were merely a few 
pounds.or a few dollars. We are voting money to Raccoon Creek 
and to Oyster Creek. We pour some thonsands into Black River. 
Bear Creek comes along, and with an almighty hug it takes from 
the Treasury its measure of tribute. The Osage River comes 
galloping down the ages as another great waterway that is to 
regulate the steam roads of the country, and keeping pace with 
it is the Gasconade; and it goes thundering down through the 
corridors of time until it hits the White River, I believe, down 
some place about Poplar Bluff. 

Why, the only improvement, the only live thing there is there, 
is a snag boat. If you are going to vote for it as a matter of 
entertainment for the public, all right, but put it on the right 
ground. Do not call it a public improvement. Call it a public 
show. When the snag boat gets up steam and lifts its steam 
shovel in operation, or the clamshell, or whatever it is, the 
populace comes for miles. It is a curiosity. The Zoological 
Garden out here has nothing on a dredge down in some of these 
inland rivers, Heaven knows. But the thousands go on, and 
the dredge boat still digs out a few tons of sediment per annum. 

I wish I had in one vast heap all the logs and trees and snags 
and sawyers and sediment that have ever been pulled out of the 
Mississippi River. You remember Mark Twain had some sta- 
tistics on the Mississippi. He had figured out from the en- 
gineers’ report how much sediment was carried down through 
the Delta each year, the number of cubic feet; and it kept piling 
up until it reached out into the Gulf of Mexico, and they had 
the number of feet steadily rising toward the surface—that was 
before the jetties were built—so he figured out from the annual 
deposit of sediment that in a certain number of years the mouth 
of the Mississippi River would be many hundred feet above the 
surface of the water in the Gulf of Mexico, 

There is no more of an exaggeration in that than there is in 
the effort to improve some of these inland rivers. Along the 
Trinity and the Anahuac, down in Texas, it will be some 35 or 
40 years before the project that was entered upon some years 
ago will be carried out or completed. Now, the Lone Star State 
is a law unto itself, very largely. It was once a sovereign State, 
and down near some of those rivers is the country where Sam 
Houston fought his battle with Santa Anna. Sam Houston was 
once a Member of the Senate. He used to sit over in the old 
Senate Chamber and whittle cypress shingles a good part of the 
time the Senate was in session, so his biographer says. We 
could afford to have bought Santa Anna, his whole army, in- 
cluding the cork leg that he lost in that fight, and have given it 
to him, let him go out of the country, and pay all the costs of 
the Texan War, if they could have taken the Trinity River with 
them. It runs up so that if you go down there you see more 
locks than you do river. When they get through with it all the 
way up to the head of navigation it will be mostly locks and 
dams. They will have to start a pipe line from the Gulf, with 
a pumping station, to get enough water into the headwaters of 
the river to keep the flow going down, and they will not have 


anything but a down-river traffic when it is done; it will not 


work both ways, and I am opposed to a rule that will not work 
both ways. [Laughter.] 

I do not care a rap how many of my appropriations you kill 
around in my country. Vote them out if you want to, I will 
take the consequences. I have slaughtered so many appro- 


priations in that country, anyhow, that I might as well have a 
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little more misery. I can likely stand a few more enemies. I 
am perfectly indifferent; but you will never get me to vote for 
any such double-barreled abomination as this bill. [Laughter.] 
Some parts of it, if they were separated, I would gladly vote 
for. It is not a question of the locality. It is the character 
of the improvement. ‘There are proper appropriations in 
Florida; there are proper ones all around the coast, south and 
e but there are some that the less said about the 
tter. 

This bill reminds me of a good many other things I have seen, 
Mr. President. Under its cloak, which conceals apparently a 
sound body on the inside, there is so much of the vermin of 
worthless appropriations that have fattened themselves on it 
that the parasites will sap the strength of the virtuous body. 

It is going to be 4 o’clock pretty soon, and I vowed I would 
quit before that time. I wanted to read in conclusion here, 
as I come near it, the plank for economy. Did the junior 
Senator from Iowa insert that in his remarks—the Baltimore 
plank on economy? 

Mr. KENYON. Not just as it appears there. I referred to it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I want to insert this, not with a view of 
any political effect, but as a warning to my Republican breth- 
ren that they do not go and do likewise—make fair promises, 
and then appropriate in utter forgetfulness of those promises. 

I read from a historic document, penned by divers hands in 
the city of Baltimore in 1912. 

There sat in that convention many eminent patriots, all the 
way from Bryan to Ryan. [Laughter.] In addition to other 
things there was a positive inhibition against second terms, the 
source of which I think I know. It was written, as the lawyers 
say, with malice aforethought. It was intended to be an anti- 
dote, in order that the author of that plank might possibly 
himself have a chance to run the fourth time, 

The language is as follows: 

We denounce the profligate waste of the money wrung from the le 
by oppressive taxation through the lavish appropriations of 888 
publican Congresses, which have kept taxes high and reduced the pur- 
chasing power of the 5 55 toll. We demand a return to that sim- 
DKA and economy which befits a democratic vernment, and a re- 

uction in the number of useless offices, the salaries of which drain the 
substance of the people. 

Now think of it! I refrain from comment on it because that 
would be foreign to my purpose. I only insert it here in view 
of what I say about these items of expenditure, running up into 
some millions; and I understand there is on the way and will 
soon be along, a shipping bill. It will not be quite like the one 
that died of strangulation here at the end of the Sixty-third 
Congress. It is more like a subsidy. It has all the weaknesses, 
if there be any such, of a subsidy, without a particle of a sub- 
sidy’s strength. It is proposed to limit the enterprise to five 
years’ ownership by the Government. It is problematical how 
much money it will take, but perish any groveling thought that 
it will take anything less than fifty millions! Weshall not deal 
with merely a few millions. If we can not have a fifty or forty 
million dollar bill, as it was before, at least, we will stamp 
ourselves as cheap and unworthy ch rs among the states- 
men of the world. Let us have a fifty-million-dollar enterprise; 
and when it is all done, what will happen? Draw the money out 
of the Treasury, start a few shipyards, build a few boats, start 
a few lines, get terminal facilities, secure business. All that 
is to be done in five years. Well, I think I see five years speed- 
ing away into the great unknown, and a lot of us will pass 
through nature to eternity before that ship line is ever started. 

I referred to the Plaza improvement, We have not done with 
the Plaza; it is a wilderness of weeds and hope deferred. It isa 
Government job, and it is more than three years old now. We 
are going to start a shipping line—not one, but many—all the 
way from the Atlantic coast to Europe, and from the Pacific 
coasts down through the Straits of Magellan to South Amer- 
ican and oriental trade. If there is anything that sets a 
statesman’s imagination aflame it is to talk about foreign com- 
merce. We shall hear that spoken of until I almost fear I shall 
lose my wits, myself, under the stress of a fervid imagination. 
Foreign commerce! Well, what is the use of foreign commerce? 
If the Government does not protect us better than it has been 
protecting us in Mexico, I will stay at home. I will not ad- 
vise any client of mine to engage in foreign commerce and be 
advised to flee for his life the first time trouble appears over 
the horizon. 

The head of this administration wants our citizens to get 
out of Mexico. They have been in there a long time. They went 
in there during a period of 28 years of peace under Diaz. My 
colleagues, my friends here who voted to have people not 
already in to stay out of Europe were denounced as un-Amer- 
ican. Our people who were already in Mexico are told to aban- 
don their possessions and flee. I was only trying to keep other 
people from going in. 


Foreign commerce and a shipping bill! Why, suppose the 
Government owns the ships, and by any mishap or miscalcula- 
tion we get them completed before the five-year period has 
elapsed, and the ships go abroad. If some country seizes one 
of them or blows it up with a submarine, how would we act? 
It is a Government boat. What will we do? Lose it, of course, 
and say nothing about it; send them a few notes, and tell them 
not to do that any more; it is unseemly and unladylike to be- 
have in that way. Our Chief Executive never wants to knock 
anybody down and sit on his neck except in his speeches. 

Now, we get through with forty or fifty million dollars in a 
shipping bill. These things, some of them, we have done, These 
are not in the future. They are in the past, unhappily. 

Nitrates! That is to make powder, in large part, and ex- 
tract nitrogen from the air; and what we do not need for 
powder we will use for fertilizer. There we are, all the way 
from battleships and merchant ships to fertilizer; all the way 
from powder to Bear Creek. The nitrates will take about 
$18,000,000 more. If war occurs with any ordinary first-class 
power, if we wait for a Government nitrate plant to contribute 
to the manufacture of enough explosives to defend ourselves 
we will be relegated to the class of Nineveh and Tyre long be- 
fore we ever defend ourselves by anything made by the Gov- 
ernment in a nitrate plant. 

You know what the history of almost all republics is. You 
know what the history of this Republic is, and the history of 
England. When we get into war you have to kill off about 
everybody there is in office before they can defend themselves 
and get ready for actual fighting. They destroyed nearly all 
the generals in the Civil War before they found anybody who 
was a real general. That is the bane and the weakness of re- 
publican government. It has been so since time began. The 
early republics exhausted themselves in their forums and mar- 
ket places talking about it. They died from governmental 
inertia and from a surplus of public conversation. [Laughter.] 
They had more tongue than they had fight; the republic failed 
and a monarchy succeeded it, because a king can make up his 
mind to do something and do it promptly. The more things 
the Government undertakes to do in this country, not only the 
more burdens we have the Treasury assume, but the more 
incompetent we are in the way of public defense. I will pit 
private resources at 66 cents on the dollar against 100 cents of 
every dollar of public undertaking, and I will beat you and 
pay dividends and conquer the world on that basis. That is the 
truth of it. 

If this country ever is overcome by a foreign power it will 
be because the Government undertakes, by Government under- 
taking, to do these things that are necessary for public defense 
and trusts nothing to the private enterprise of her citizens. 
The individual initiative of the Anglo-Saxon race for hundreds 
of years has reached that point in our civilization when it has 
invented more, developed more, and done more, and reclaimed 
more wastes of the world than at any period in our history. 
Not from remote times have I seen a country that was domi- 
nated by government enterprises until but little was left for 
private enterprise ever succeed in the race with other civilized 
powers. We are having the Government undertake to do it all, 
and doing it in the name of “p. ness.” 

Nitrates, and then $85,000,000 for public highways! Well, 
if a public enemy comes, and we do not do better on this 
undertaking than we do on some others, it may be a blessing 
if the highways are not completed when war comes, because it 
would enable the enemy to reach the interior and chase us all 
the faster and reach us for destructive purposes more speedily. 
[Laughter.] I am not sure, unless we safeguard ourselves 
better, but that I would rather have bad roads if we get into 
war. Then, when the enemy reaches our shores he may 
decimate the coast towns a little, but by the time he reaches 
the interior, if the roads are as bad as they are in the corn 
belt, he will be exhausted. It will be a comparatively simple 
matter to wade in and dispatch him with a club. [Laughter.] 
This will be a reversion to the primitive form of combat, which 
will not take so much time to prepare. 

There are some other things coming along—new offices, a 
number of them, and increases in salaries, a number of them. 
I have not had time so far to figure them up, but in due season 
I will take an accounting and find out just how the audit stands; 
I have no doubt but that many’ deserving patriots—and I am 
saying that in no invidious sense—will have received the reward 
that is due them for their laudable conduct. 

How many more of these are coming down the way? Nearly 
all the great departmental bills are yet to come in. A few of 
them are passed—the Indian appropriation bill, the legislative 
bill—but a great number are yet to come, and not in a solitary 
one ie Ve great supply bills for the departments will there be 
a reduction. 
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On top of that is a fixed charge proposed by Senate bill 706, 
for the retirement of judges. You go back to the appropriations 
and you find about $140,000 being paid out every year now for 
retired judges, and when this bill gets through nobody can tell 
what the amount will be. I think some Senator estimated that 
there would be some 37 eligible for retirement by March, 1917. 
1 do not state that on my own responsibility. I only quote it; but 
it is evident, Mr. President, that it will add to the judicial item 
a very considerable expense before we have a chance to repeal it. 

What is the excuse for this? This is not political. It is that 
judges 70 years of age and eligible to retirement under existing 
law, shall be involuntarily retired by the operations of this pro- 
posed measure, just because they are 70 years old. Well, how 
many Senators do you suppose there are in this body who are 
70 years old? Eleven, and as I look them over truth compels me 
to say that I believe they are the most efficient and wisest of all 
the 96. They have the best balance wheel, and they can see 
further ahead, on either side of the Chamber—those that have 
passed the allotted Biblical age of threescore years and ten—of 
all the number here. Then from 67 to 69 there are eight, and 
I should say about the same thing for them. About us giddy 
young things I will not say anything. If, happily, our constitu- 
ents permit us to survive and remain in this body, we will learn 
in time, and by the time we are 70 years of age we will be fit to 
be real Senators. . 

This bill is based on the idea that a man is not qualified to do 
anything after he is 70 years old. Life in the Senate is just 
about as strenuous as it is on the bench. There is at least one 
ex-Federal judge sitting in this Senate, and I anticipate that if 
he would give honest expression he would say that it was just 
as difficult to carry on a filibuster on a shipping bill as it was 
to hear a case. [Laughter.] 

Still they say when a man is 70 years old he ought to be 
retired and we ought to add to the expense of the Government 
some hundreds of thousands of dollars, not for this year but for 
perpetuity. What for? I do not want to discuss that part of 
it. I will get to that some other time, if the bill ever comes up 
again. I have more material laid away on the coals cooking for 
that when it comes, and it would not be entirely fit to interpolate 
it at this stage of my comment on the river and harbor bill, 
because I promised myself I would close at 4 o'clock. 

When all these things come marching home in the way of 
appropriations, see where we are getting to. The Army bill, 
the Navy bill, the increases that are normal and many increases 
that are abnormal or Democratic, whichever way you want to 
put it. They come along in due course, all these great bills; 
we have yet to hear from all these I have enumerated, one after 
the other. Not a few million but many million are here. Is 
anybody’s voice ever raised to cut it down? Not until the 
junior Senator from Iowa raised his protest against this bill 
has anything ever been heard, not once against these expendi- 
tures of many millions of dollars. There is an old saying, Tell 
the truth and shame the devil.“ We do not need to do that. 
We can tell the truth and let him go his evil way. The Senate 
ought to take care of these extraordinary expenditures. If I 
had anything to do with the majority party, instead of increas- 
ing I would be joining my voice in an attempt to execute this 
plank in the Baltimore platform which I have inserted in the 
Recorp. If I were a real Democratic economist, I would insist 
on it. I would insist from prudential motives. I would do that 
because there is an election coming in November, and the Ameri- 
ean people are a good deal like the Dutch and the English and 
all the races of north Europe—they are opposed to unnecessary 
taxation. 

A large part of this river and harbor bill is utterly unjusti- 
fiable. These great undertakings, calling for millions of dol- 
lars, are enterprises which the Government ought not to under- 
take at its own expense to promote and operate. All the way 
from the railway in Alaska down to the nitrate plant that will 
be ultimately by these same considerate engineers, I think, lo- 
cated at Muscle Shoals, on a well-known river—all the way 
through, when they are aggregated, they will run up into hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of additional expenditure. What 
will happen? You will have to pay the bill somehow, some 
time. You will not issue bonds. What else? Taxation. Your 
revenue bill will exceed anything ever seen in our history. 

I will vote against all these appropriations. When it comes 
to paying the debt, I have been somewhat afflicted with a habit 
of paying my debts all my life, and I am likely to help you pay 
your debt, but I will vote against your contracting a large part 
of the debt. I do not know just what form I will vote to 
raise the money, but some form. If we contract the expendi- 
tures, we must pay them. So we may expect other emergency 
taxes like that of October 22, 1914. We may expect more taxes 
on conveyances, on promissory notes, on mortgages and bonds, 
and various evidences of indebtedness; an increase in income 


taxes, an excise tax on certain manufactures, inheritance taxes, 
which will only multiply the burdens saddled upon the States; 
and I do not regard any State that has grown wealthy as 
having caused some other State to grow poor. I do not believe 
in that system of economics. I believe the wealthy States—the 
men in them who have worked and saved and invested, en- 
gaged in commerce, have sailed the sea, have built railroads, 
have been the competent men to do the great things of the coun- 
try—have profited accordingly, as they ought to do. I do not 
think they have subtracted in New York from the wealth of 
my part of the western country. I think they have only gath- 
ered to themselves by legitimate means the capital and mer- 
chandise from all over the world. I do not think Chicago has 
made New Orleans any poorer or that New Orleans has made 
Des Moines, Iowa, any poorer in that each city has gathered 
within its borders large banks, large investment establishments, 
large mercantile establishments, factories, and transportation 
lines of various kinds. 

I go on the idea that the States that have incomes have by 
the ingenuity, the industry, the thrift, the enterprise, and the 
activity of their men legitimately made all the wealth that they 
have accumulated through the years, and they are not to be 
regarded as malefactors simply because they have incomes. A 
man of wealth is as necessary as anybody else. It is not the 
question as to the owner of the wealth, it is the question whether 
he accumulated it honestly. If he did, I believe in protecting 
the man with millions as much as I do in protecting the man 
who has only his homestead and his daily wage for his support. 

These are some of the things we are considering here. All 
of these questions are inseparably connected with the river and 
harbor bill. It is only one of the many leaks in the Public 
Treasury, and the more we pass these measures the more taxa- 
tion will inevitably follow. The tax gatherer will take his toll 
from us in the full measure of our appropriations. We who are 
serving our brief time on the stage of public affairs here ulti- 
mately will be called to account by those who pay finally these 
great sums that we are appropriating with scarcely a protest. 


A Protective Tariff Is Necessary for the Country’s Prosperity, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISAAC SIEGEL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tor House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 10, 1916. 


Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote against this measure. 
I shall do so in order to register my most emphatic protest 
against a rule which forces the passage of a revenue bill de- 
signed to raise over $200,000,000 and yet prevents by the short- 
ness of time allowed for amendments any Member not a mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means Committee offering any amendments. 
I am not going to describe at length the scene which occurred 
in the House on Monday afternoon, when numerous gentlemen, 
not members of the Ways and Means Committee, were unable 
to offer a single amendment, although standing on the floor 
and doing all in their power to get recognition. The presiding 
Chairman desired to and made every effort to be fair, as he 
always is, but he could do nothing except to recognize members 
of the Ways and Means Committee on uccount of lack of time. 
It is important, however, for the people of our country to know 
that although Congress will probably not adjourn for six weeks 
at least their Representatives had no opportunity to offer amend- 
ments to as important a bill as this, 

I was exceedingly anxious to offer an amendment that 
would not tax our charities, including orphan asylums, hospitals, 
and religious schools, when they receive bequests or legacies. 
I propose to change the Federal inheritance-tax law, which is 
part of the bill, by inserting therein a section which is in the 
inheritance-tax law of the State of New York making such ex- 
emptions. The proposed amendment, which was sent by me 
to the Clerk’s desk, which could not be reached or even put into 
the Recorp, was as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Isaac SIEGEL : 

On page 54, line 19, after the word administered, add the following: 
“and any property devised or ueathed for religious ceremonies, o 
seryances, or commemorative services of or for the deceased donor, or 
to any person who is a bishop or to any religious, educational, charitable, 
8 benevolent, hospital or ry corporation, wherever in- 
corporated, including corporations organized exclusively for Bible or 
tract purposes, exempted from and not subject to the provisions 


shall 
of this article. There shall also be exempted from and not subject to 
the provisions of this article personal property other than money or 
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securities. bequeathed to a corporation or association, wherever incor- 
porated or located, o exclusively for the moral or mental im- 
provement of men or women or for scientific, literary, library, patriotic, 
cemetery, or historical purposes, or for the enforcement of laws relating 
to children or animals or for two or more of such purposes and 
exclusively for carrying out one or more of such p es, But no such 
corporation or association shall be entitled to such exemption if any 
officer, member, or employee thereof shall receive or may be lawfully 
entitled to receive any pecuniary profit from the operations thereof 
except reasonable compensation for services in effecting one or more of 
such pu or as proper beneficiaries of its strictly charitable pur- 
poses; or if the agen en thereof for any such ayowed purpose be 
a guise or pretense for directly or indirectly making any other pecuniary 
profit for such corporation or association or for any of its members or 
employees, or if it be not in good faith organized or conducted exclu- 
sively for one or more of such purposes.” 


I am opposed to a Federal inheritance-tax law unless States 
shall receive back therefrom the amounts each State has been 
collecting under its own particular inheritance law, as other- 
wise they will be losing what they have been obtaining and at 
the same time such a law will tend to encroach upon and inter- 
fere with what has been deemed to be the field of each State 
for providing for its own necessities. As an example, the great 
State of New York has been collecting annually over $12,000,000 
from such a tax, and if this measure becomes a law the people 
of the State of New York will have to obtain these $12,000,000 
in some other manner and thus a new kind or form of taxation 
in the State of New York will have to be evolved in order to ob- 
tain such tax revenue, 

It is useless to deny the fact, nor can it be concealed, that the 
State of New York is paying to-day the largest amount of reve- 
nue, whether it be by income tax, corporation tax, internal- 
revenue tax, or import tax, and yet, in return, the people of the 
State of New York are receiving less each year from the Fed- 
eral Government than ever before. This bill strengthens the 
principle of the Democratie Party to tax the people of the State 
of New York more than ever before for the benefit of the rest of 
the country. One of the striking examples of the way the city 
of New York is treated is the very fact that for years it has 
been clamoring and asking for a presentable home for the United 
States court in the southern district of New York. 

Articles in magazines, weeklies, and daily newspapers have 
been written by judges and others who are interested in the 
best welfare of the country urging the passage of a bill that 
would result in the building of a Federal courthouse in New 
York City that would house the various parts of the court, in- 
stead of having same scattered in different buildings and part 
of it in private office buildings, yet no affirmative favorable ac- 
tion can be had. Men have protested against the conditions 
that prevail when naturalization hearings are had in New 
York City, but the judges and clerks can do nothing if the room 
and space required are not provided by Congress. I have only 
to call attention to the fact that New York City has the hardest 
task of any community in the land to obtain appropriations for 
river and harbor improvements, and then they are niggardly 
when given, although half of the commerce of the country with 
Europe passes through that port. I might even call attention 
to the fact that when appropriations are made for the United 
States Public Health Service that very little, if any, is given 
for children’s diseases, although millions of dollars are appro- 
priated for good-road movements, flood control, nitrate plants, 
and numerous public buildings in other parts of the country. 

Let me say at this time that the total income tax for the 
year ended June 30, 1916, was $56,909,941.78 from corporations, 
and that individuals paid $67,957,488, with New York City con- 
tributing one-fifth of the corporation levy and one-third of the 
individual tax. The following article is from the New York 
Times: 

ne f h hat one-fift e co io x 
— York districts, embracing New Tork CI, and 


that more than one-third of the individual income tax was paid by resi- 
dents of those two districts, These two districts id more than 


$12 
of the 
which means that th 
two New York districts was more than a minimum of $3,700,000,000. 

The receipts from corporations and individuals under the income-tax 
law paid into the Treasury during the fiscal year ended June 30, listed 
by internal-revenue districts and subject to revision upon analysis of 
complete returns, were announced to-night as follows: 


Alabama (Alabama and Mississippi) x $177, 440. 48 
. ͤ— ‚ —— nts 112, 074. 11 44,278.79 
First California (including Nevada).. 1,477, 773. 84 952, 576. 28 
. A AET „992. 73 540, 813. 24 
Colorado (Colorado and Wyoming) 573, 503. 74 364, 102. 37 
Connecticut (Connecticut and Rhode Island 1, 692,183.43 | 2,132,866. 89 

snlugitateeMubopey cases A A EN: , 664. 80 133,560.82 

RTE E EE E A TITR 367, 291. 95 199; 546. 46 
EARRING etn case cekuats seis Kenyans a S 341, 938. 37 112, 144.95 


Districts. | Corporations. | Individuals. 
First Illinois $5, 109, 164.99 | $4, 848, 593. 96 
Fifth Ilinois.. "172,301.65 |” 90,362.39 
Eighth Illinois... 169, 753. 98 178, 740. 36 
— 6 a | 347,873. 38 
80 347,875.56 
Seventh Indiana 147, 395. 32 62, 444.50 
Towa. pt = rt 277, 098. s 
ES Fi 139, 303. 4 
Second Kentucky 34, 195. 83 8, 734. 57 
Fifth Kentucky 277, 159. 03 103, 183. 91 
h Kentucky.. 28, 252.37 12, 985. 61 
Seventh Kentucky 45,717.31 33, 991.88 
Eighth Kentucky 26, 520. 97 6, 216.78 
Louisiana 406, 416. 45 290, 341. 35 
Maryland (Maryland, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
and Accomac and Northampton Counties of 
2,688, 1 4,193,873 
First Michi 1, 630, 447.64 | 1,730,859. 95 
‘ourth 340, 025. 52 145, 885. 67 
First 16.8.8 28,154 
Sixth Missouri. "551, 734. 96 388, 316. 93 
—.— (Montana, Idaho, and Utah) 735, 027. 04 225,728. 01 
New Ham 332, 705. 69 160, 206, 31 
r T ONEA 7, 536, 93 556, 570. 31 
First New Jersey... 357,474. 11 679,997. 95 
Fifth New Jerse 1, 180, 259. 69 | 2,230,302. 18 
New Mexico (New Mexico and Arizona) $21, 563, 21 94, 523. 23 
First New 648,514.10 | 1,751,547. 57 
Second } 9,237,778, 23 | 14,713,305. 36 
Third New York 2 869, 293. 42 | 10,618,663. 03 
‘ourteenth New York. 646,389.73 | 1,500,339. 99 
Twenty-first New York... 443, 589. 64 472,456. 77 
Twenty-eighth DOGO LORS cand aie sn hceeadin¥es es en 1,098,512. 44 | 1,230,204. 89 
Fourth North Carolina. . .. 116, 802. 67 52,429, 44 
oes ta Caretas 207, 730. 69 123, 483. 23 
orth and South Dakota 176,141, 82 594. 39 
—— OBI, wccvneceds 727, 979. 96 515, 339. 32 
. » 765, 438. 82 262, 010. 74 
E th O 286, 030. 86 229, 258. 43 
8 teenth Ohio. 1,888, 139.25 | 1,389, 672, 34 
one 5 ier 
88 3, 153, 890. 79 3, 756, 186. 27 
inth Pennsylvania. are 202, 329. 16 170, 615. 55 
Twelfth Fenüsxivaniar 428, 480. 90 461, 048. 11 
3 Sad 005,529.16 | 1,924,354. 30 
th Carolina 173, 188. 91 76, 250. 01 
329, 015. 11 207, 316. 37 
897, 670. 97 672, 456. 10 
367, 234. 40 239, 981. 88 
279, 554. 76 49, 647. 24 
398, 638. 64 219, 167. 13 
331, 047,96 132, 064. 13 
597, 898. 64 503, 143. 74 
180, 437. 27 56, 805. 24 
r ants beh 56, 909,941.78 | 67,957, 488. 59 


They tend to prove and establish beyond contradiction that 
the reasons actuating Representatives from certain sections of 
the country to favor a Federal inheritance tax and increased 
income tax are because the people of their States pay prac- 
tically nothing under such a method of taxation, but, on the 
contrary, are always deriving tremendous benefits. It will also 
be found upon investigation and examination of the records of 
their votes that they favor tremendous expenditures of the 
money collected from the great States like New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and Illinois. They show their views by their acts, 
namely, voting in favor of every measure that calls for an ex- 
penditure of millions of money that directly benefits their par- 
ticular section of the country, but when it comes to the question 
of making appropriations for New York immediately the effort 
is made to satiate us with the cries of economy. 

I am also opposed to the amount of duties to be levied upon 
dyestuffs, as it will not be denied that the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Hr] has given the matter more thorough or 
equal study, as has any Member of the House, and he states 
most emphatically that this measure will not encourage the 
manufacture of dyestuffs in this country. I do not pretend to 
have any personal knowledge on the subject, but we must rely 
upon the men in the House who specialize upon a particular 
line of industry. The gentieman from Connecticut [Mr. Hir] 
has done so, as far as dyestuffs are concerned, and I shall take 
his views in this matter, namely, that the present measure is 
insufficient and, as he says, useless, as far as encouraging dye- 
stuffs manufacture in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, nothing that I can say can more emphasize the 
whole present situation regarding the country’s views on the 
dyestuff duties proposed by the bill than what is contained in 
an editorial that appeared this day in the New York Sun. I 
read it at length: 

IMPORTS IN DRIBLETS NOW—NEXT IN AVALANCHES. 


While the central powers of Europe are locked within a ring of stecl 
ashore and afloat, it takes a submarine merchantman to deliver a million 
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There may 
ozens, there may be scores of these undersea voyagers to follow the 
Deutschland's triumphant course and lay down in our markets dyestuffs 


gonar cargo of German merchandise at one of our ports. 


and other products of German enterprise and genius. Yet, at 
what this submarine transportation can put into our markets 
as a few drops of rain sp ng ont of the clouds into the sea. 

But when the armies of the Old World have laid down their arms, 
when 20,000,000 warriors are 20,000,000 workmen again, when every 
blockade has been lifted from every port, when the highways of the 
BET fade af tao ree porere aad of ths taall Howecs, of the victors 40d 
all 0 e great powers and o e powers, o ev 
of the vanquished, we shall not have mere submarine marvels seekin 
our shores stealthy and crooked voyages, with driblet cargoes of 
tons. We have coantless argosies coming from the Germans and 
the Austrians, as from the British and the French, as from every nation 
that trades in any craft that can float. 

They will be coming from the peoples who are now at paa and from 
the peoples who are now at war, as they never came before. For with 
the markets of belligerents restored to world, the nations that 
out of the war can find there no rich and prosperous buyers, as they 
found them before August, 1914; just as now they must seek them here. 

And the belligerents of to-day, nae their soldiers back to work, 
must ask of them, after all they have done on the fields of battle, to 
find, at whatever pains, their ings on the fields of Industry. Al 
as individuals and as nations, will work in whatever way they m 
work, will do whatever things they must do, will suffer whatever pinch 
they must suffer, to t their fleets with products of the farm and 
the mine, of the mill and the factory, to get our gold—our gold which 
already is piled high in our public and puivele vaults as never gold was 

iled before, as perhaps never again it is to be in the history of the 
uman race. That is what is due when the peace clock strikes, beyond 
our present imports, And see what they are y. 

For tbe fiscal year e Sirkas June 3 in round numbers, 
82,000,000, 000. But since beginning of calendar year they have 
been coming at the rate of more than $2 „000,000. For several 
weeks they have been rushing in at the rate of more than $2,500,- 
000,000. 


Let the war on and this calendar year will surpass in imports 
$3,000.000,000, Fiet the war go on and this fiscal year just begun will 
run hundreds of millions beyond $3,000,000,000. 

And while the submarine merchantman Deutschland, bringing her 
cargo of precious dyestuffs, was feeling her way into the waters of 
Chesapeake Bay, the present control of Unit Congress 

th pe ag cage pro 
e 


e best, 
will de 


a t American industry announced that it was scra muni- 
tion plants and clang oa of employment in those plants h 

of workm because t dream of ous wealth and 
endless prosperity is already beginning te fade. 


fnoveds of mille the A they 
ear re are no ce es W 
— — gI 1 and butter, —— the fleets of all the wor 
byl, Boy DOr asking — — — this an te ait other national dangers, there is 
a 
nothing but “ go ong waiting.” 

How our country views the measure passed on Monday is 
expressed in an editorial that appeared in the Washington 
Times, and is as follows: 

A MBANINGLESS COMPROMISE. 


It would seem that the House Democrats, having decided to adopt a 
rotective polly as to might well have “gone the w 
Ber and pia their rates high enough to give real protection and be 


ive, 
ere Is necessity for departure into 

the field of protect the Democrats ought to have done the thing 
ht. As a matter of politics, they could not afford to admit the in- 

3 uacy of their tariff 1 were going to ereate an in- 
a Hey nor an Industry, as 5 of what they are aoe doing. 


his case illustrates the im ility of adjusting the p 
the party now in power, to the needs o „ 
America now occu e estuffs industry only one of many 


rgencies. This 
provisions is neither fish, flesh, nor fowl; it is neither protection that 


: all tem the tin d that vwill not be developed 
alon e; an program elo 
oder Democratic ideals of tariff making. 

I would have been glad to have voted for a real tariff com- 
mission if it had been a separate measure. Nothing that has 
been said on the floor of this House has convinced me in the 
slightest degree that the opinion which I have held and fre- 
quently expressed should be changed, namely, that a protective 
tariff that would be fair to American labor, the American con- 
sumer, and the American manufacturer would produce the neces- 
sary revenue to run this Government. We have at the present 
time a land that is apparently prosperous, but all of our thinking 
citizens know aad have realized during the past two years that 
our temporary prosperity is based upon the sufferings and 


anguish of the wounded and dying in Europe and that words 
fail to describe the bitter feeling that has been created and 
must long survive in Europe; that instead of seeking to bring 
peace amongst the combatants and exerting every effort to 
obtain it we have shut our eyes and closed our ears to their 
appeals for peace as long as we could build up a delusive pros- 
perity by selling the munitions of war and by such movement 

extending the length of the conflict. I still feel and 
I express the belief that when this war is ended and those of 
our people who have been engaged in the sale and manufacture 
of munitions of war are suddenly thrown out of employment, as 
they are bound to be, that we will find ourselves in the position 
which will necessitate the hasty assemblage of Congress, if not 
in session, in order that a protective tariff can be enacted. We 
haye made our greatest progress when the country has been at 
peace with the world and when a protective tariff has been 
upon our statute books. Realization of it will come home to 
our people when this war is over and war-munition orders shall 
have been completed and none more to be had. At such a time 
the name of William McKinley, our lamented President, will 
come to mind and with it the demand for a protective tariff in 
such strong terms that Congress will not dare refuse it. 


Effects of Democratic Tariff Before War Were Disastrous, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY I. EMERSON, 


OF OHIO, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 10, 1916. 


Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recor I include an article written 
by Thomas O. Marvin, which appears in the National Republican. 

The article is as follows: 

{From the National Republican.] 
Evracrs oy Democratic Tarir Bxronn War WERE DISASTROUS. 
[By Thomas O. Marvin.) 
In the chief cities 5 the coun 


d 
ata Berau W Tie Sec of te Navy une te peta 
„ 0 n n 
ofa bar oy be contract to the Charlestown Navy said: | One- 
fifth of in this section now unemployed. Contract would assist 
in relieving some of this condition.” 
In St. Louis on February 8, 1914, 500 88 8 a ban- 


ner “We want work, not alms," an out the 
lifeline,” marched ty hall and appealed to mayor for appro- 
priations for the relief of „the poor. The parade was called tħe 


Massachusetts, and Mayor Curley, of 

Boston, were asked by a committee selected at a of the tnem- 

peeves to throw open the armories and other public buildings for sleep- 
ree. and the distribution of food for those out of work, and 

to e work for the idle. 4 

gathering storm and that its spokesmen tried to minimize the appalling 

an spokesmen to e the a) 
evil of idleness and unemployment. ere 


THE COUNTRY’S BROKEN BUSINESS. 


As Thomas B. Reed, ref to an earller epoch of Democratic con- 
trol of national legislation, „ They are simply earnest men stand- 
DET 2 broken business of a whole country and trying to tell who 
8 55 et inetgure t 5 33 oy 8 

} „ e an era o mendous ex ston 
in our foreign trade. The official figures of the Department af Com- 
that our total — trade for the first six months of the 
tariff amounted to 783.000. For the same six 
Aldrich our fore trade amounted to 
51,000, a loss in six months of nearly $100,000,000. 
rts of leather from Leeds, England, to the United States under 
amounted in three months to $211,000. ‘or the corre- 
ve tar leather exports to the 
tes from Leeds were only $47,507. 
ther ind felt the effect of the 
factories were g on short time and 
u large leather concern near Salem 1 ge mets of the excessive competi- 
tan time since their business was 
ted in 1901 they ran at only 75 per cent of their ca 
five days a week. They claimed also that they coul 
60 — of their reduced production. 
from all directions told the same story of distress 
President Wilson said that the cause was “ psycho- 


ag and 
sell only 
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the American, he sald. When the Underwood law was passed, Mr. 
Vauclain said, the Baldwin works had 18,500 men on its pay roll: six 
months later 12,000 of them were looking for jobs. 

SUMMARY OF DEMOCRATIC EFFECTS. 


Let me summarize some of the features which marked our industrial 
condition during the first year of the Underwood-Simmons law, fea- 
tures which President Wilson called “a state of mind.” Among them 
are 18,280 failures during the year 1914, the worst record in history 
in number, and exceeded in amount of liabilities only by another fateful 
8 year, 1893. Bank clearings, a fair measure of the country’s 

usiness, were ni $20,000,000,000, or 11.1 per cent less than they 
were in 1912, the last year of Republican administration. Capital 
invested in new enterprises was less by over $600,000,000 in 1914 than 
in 1913, and over $700,000,000 less in 1912. Railroad gross earnings 
declined 4.4 per cent, iron production 25.3 per cent, and copper deliv- 
eries 15 per cent. Steel mills were reduced to 40 per cent o apay 
40 per cent of the looms of our woolen mills were idle on December 1, 
and capital amounting to $41,000,000, invested in cotton mills, was 
unproductive. The prices of cotton goods at the mills fell off near] 

30 per cent, and the dividends the last quarter of 1914 in 27 New Bed- 
ford mills averaged 0.98 per cent; in 38 Fall River mills, 0.96 per cent. 
The importation of boots and shoes, though still not alarmingly large 
in amount, more than doubled. The importation of cotton cloths 
increased $0 per cent. England's exports of woolens to the United 
States showed the phenomenal increase to 8,210,000 yards in 1914, as 
ompered with 2,190,000 in 1913, while in worsteds England's ship- 
tients to the United States were 32,790,000 yards against only 9,218, 

n the preceding year. 

The veverity of the business depression of 1914 is emphasized by 
the annual reports of the great steel-manufacturing plants of the coun- 
try of their operations during the year. The Unit States Steel Cor- 
poration reported for the last quarter of the year the smallest earnings 
of K career and was forced to pass the dividend on its common 
stock, 

REDUCED EARNINGS. 

The showings made by some of these companies in 1914 are an unan- 
swerable argument against the present low-tarif! system. Net results 
„ companies, as set forth by the Daily Iron Trade, were as 
‘ollows : 

: 15 3 Steel Co, earned 4.36 per cent on its outstanding capital 


n è 

The Republic Iron & Stee! Co. earned 4.12 per cent on its preferred 
stock, as compared with 12.4 per cent the previous year. It passed its 
September and December dividends. 

he J. G. Brill Co., Philadelphia, car manufacturers, earned 3.47 per 
cent on its preferred, which compares with 19.63 per cent in 1913. 
Dae rae reduced in November and February from 14 per cent to 

er cent. 

‘et earnings of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. for the fiscal year 
ended December 31, 1914, were equivalent to 4.12 per cent, as com- 
pared with $3,101,500, or 12.4 per cent, last ion The Republie Co. 
experienced its full share of the depression ruling in the iron and steel 
trade. Chairman John A. Topping, in his remarks to stockholders, 
stated that the year was decidedly the worst in the history of the 


bor cent. 

8 superintendent of the Springfield office reports as follows for the 
year 3 
“The business of the Springfield office this year, for the first time 
since the office was opened, shows a decrease as compared with that of 
the preceding year.” 

PARTIAL LIST OF UNEMPLOYED IN GREATER NEW YORK. 

From a census of the N N by Samuel A. Stodel, from Decem- 
ber 15, 1914, to January 9, 1915: 
Clothing workers oF branches garment industry) 2 125, 000 
General unskilled laborera 44444444 100. 
Building mechanics (32 trades) 
Store and office workers (bookkeepers, clerical hel 


Hotel and restaurant workers. 
Longshoremen_-__—...-....._ 
Cigar and tobacco workers 
Domestic help 
Department store 3 —— 

Railroad workers (all grades) 
Printing and allied trades (Jithographers, ete.) 
BOG Wor Me eh 


RUMIT workers. Soon 2 ey oe as 7,500 
A —. —.. eee ee 6, 000 
City employees -_...- foe a a Re OE 3, 000 
Firemen (steamboat and stationary) ) 3, 000 
Engineers (steamboat and stationary 1, 500 
ALE SY WT ROP or ee aaa tae eee 3, 000 
ü WOT KORG. ta Fe ae aes ance 700 

e eg ae RS ote IS 562, 700 


The most careful surveys showed that where there was onc man 
unemployed in 1913-14 there were two unemployed during the winter 
of 1914-15. Without exaggeration, it was conceded by those familiar 
with conditions that one out of every five breadwinners was unem- 
ployed, This 8 was concentrated in cities primarily, but 
the small towns and villages also felt the shock and found it necessary 
to organize relief measures, 

An official canvass in Philadelphia showed 200,000 men unemployed; 
the house-to-house canvass of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. of 
its policyholders in New York, thrifty people ordinarily, gave the basis 
for an estimate of 357,000 men and women out of work in the entire 
city. The labor organizations in New York City estimated that 472,102 
were either out of work or on part time. In Chicago in January the 
municipal markets commission estimated 189,866 out of work. A Cleve- 
land survey in December showed 61,000 unemployed. The city charities 
cy ERDIA estimated that Philadelphia’s unemployed numbered 

75, . 

NEED OF PROTECTION WHEN WAR ENDS. 

Such is the story of the havoc wrought up to the outbreak of the 
war by the Democratic tariff law which President Wilson signed on 
the evening of October 3, 1913, with so much complacency and with 
such great satisfaction. 7 

It did not reduce the cost of living. It did not increase our export 
trade. It did not bring prospi to business or employment to our 
workingmen. It did not yield suficient revenue for the Government. 
It reduced a favorable trade balance and sent import figures to an 
alarming height. 

Then came the great European war, which for a time put a stop to 
the increasing rush of imports. But the channels of ocean trade did 
not remain permanently closed. Competition from German mills and 
factories very largely ceased, but England continues to ship her lus 
products here. And when the war closes, as close it will, a renewal of 
n fiercer than any we have ever known will come upon us. 

ar orders to an enormous amount have given a 8 stimulus 
to business, but war munitions can not form a safe or lasting basis of 
American prosperity. 

Before long we shall face a world seeking to recover the ground 
which has been lost; strained and ruined lands that will our 
markets for means to rebuild their shattered fortunes. To hold our 
own under the present tariff law will be impossible. National safety 
demands the reenactment of a protective tarif. Preparedness is as 
much needed for the economic and industrial safety of our country as 
it is for military and naval defense. We do not want to employ our 
Army in the stern business of war, but we do want to 1 5 all of 
our wage earners in the pursuit of peace. This can no done 
under e ocratic ta policy. t can be done only under the 
Republican policy of protection, and all patriotic Americans should 
enroll under the Republican banner and march to the polls, an in- 
vincible army, to demand a return of protection and prosperity. 


Address of Hon. John J. Fitzgerald. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MICHAEL F. CONRY, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 12, 1916. 


Mr. CONRY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an address of Hon. 
Joun J, Frrzceratp at Madison Square Garden at the mass 
meeting of the Irish Relief Society on June 10, 1916, 

The address is as follows: 

ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN J. FITZGERALD AT THE MASS MEETING OF THE 
IRISH RELIEF SOCIETY, AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, JUNE 10, 19186. 
Every trae American should sympathize with the purpose 

of this meeting. It deserves the hearty indorsement of every 

man who makes claim to the faintest trace of Irish blood. 

That the recent occurrences in Ireland have aroused the 
people of our liberty-consecrated country is manifested in in- 
numerable meetings in every section of the land, culminating 
in this great gathering of the friends of Ireland. 

The awakened conscience of the people of our imperial city 
will be given expression to-night. A message will go hence 
to gladden the hearts of Irishmen the world over. It will be 
in denunciation of tyranny and of oppression; it will be an 
irresistible demand to the nations for justice for the Emerald 
Isle; it will be in sympathy with the never deadened aspira- 
tions of the Irish people for freedom and for national inde- 
pendence. 

The events of the past 20 months apparently have dulled 
our sensibilities. War—horrible in execution and unparal- 
leled in destruction—has devastated such vast expanses of 
territory that death has seemed to have lost its terror. Be- 
cause of almost incredible losses of life in unceasing conflict, 
calamities which heretofore would have shocked mankind now 
make but little impression. 

The world is quickly reconciled to what must be. Unable 
to fathom the situation, it patiently awaits the end. But woe 
to the nation that under such conditions acts upon the belief 
that the puise of civilization is ever so feeble as to fail to 
quicken when stimulated by the mighty appeal which the 
spirits of noble patriots, who haye been ruthlessly butchered, 
make for vengeance and for justice. 
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A dispassionate consideration of the events which have led 
to this gathering, and to many similar ones, mystifies and 
shocks the impartial student. The situation can only be un- 
derstood by those whose knowledge of Ireland’s woes is com- 
prehensive, snd whose confidence in British cruelty and injus- 
tice can not be shaken. 

Within cwo years Ireland has witnessed two revolutions. 
In the earlier one troops threatened to mutiny, high officers 
of the army gave up their commissions, civil officials counseled 
armed resistance when Parliament proposed to enact a law 
which in a slight degree only would gratify the yearnings of 
a people wo for countless generations had been contending 
for the precious right to govern themselves. 

Military forces were organized, equipped, and drilled. Their 
purpose was not to maintain the law and to sustain the Govern- 
ment in the hour of peril; the object of their efforts was to 
resist the law and to defy the Government. 

For such acts of treason punishments were determined by the 
Imperial Government. 

Meanwhile, however, the present world war had begun. The 
soldier who had defied his superiors and relinquished his com- 
mission was punished by being put in command of the British 
forces in the field ; the civilian official who had openly advocated 
armed resistance to the duly constituted authorities was pun- 
ished by being elevated to the cabinet to aid in preserving the 
Government whose authority he had defied; the soldiers who 
had armed and drilled to make rebellion effective were pun- 
ished by being permitted to retain their arms and to remain at 
home, while an insistent demand was being reiterated that those 
of their countrymen against whom they had prepared to battle 
should supply England's needs on battle lines in foreign lands. 

Such action seems incredible. Had the British Government 
sought to reward, rather than to punish, those threatening re- 
bellion its conduct would be comprehendable. It can only be 
explained by the fact that, although ostensibly directed against 
the Government, the rebellion in reality was in hostility to the 
Trish people and tended to prevent any action beneficial to them 
and to their native land. 

Subsequently, and-quite recently, there was another revolt. 
Mayhaps doomed to partial failure from the beginning, its blood- 
drenched story has horrified the world. It adds another black- 
ened page to Ireland’s unhappy history. It swells the demand 
arising from every quarter of the globe, which inevitably will 
become irresistible, that the nations procure for Ireland the 
rights and prerogatives to which every liberty-loving and en- 
lightened race are entitled by the dictates of justice, humanity, 
and of liberty. 

In many respects this latter uprising was unlike the previous 
one. It was not widespread nor publicly agitated. It was 
projected by a comparatively small group of men of extraor- 
dinary culture and talent. Scholars, artists, poets, men of lofty 
ideals and ennobling motives overcome by uncontrollable emo- 
tion launched this latest revolt against British misrule. Un- 
usually gifted, had their talents been utilized to their own 
enrichment, they could have attained ease and comfort and the 
plandits that follow the achievement of distinction in the arts 
or in the literary field. But single minded in purpose, their 
ambitions were unselfish and of a noble character. 

Scholars all, they were well versed in Ireland's sad story. 
They knew every page of the recital of over 700 years of un- 
paralleled tyranny and of the bloody oppression to which their 
beloved land had been subjected. They were familiar with the 
long list of vicious laws which had been enacted to destroy 
Trish nationality, to still the patriotic beats of Irish hearts, to 
make servient and subordinate the Irish race. Their souls 
were embittered by the memory of their country’s wrongs; 
their hopes were fatally encouraged by the justice of their 


being embroiled in ever-increasing difficulties. 

The blight of misrule and of alien government had long cursed 
their country. Unrivalled harbors were empty. Mighty rivers 
upon which had been borne the commerce of an empire now 
flowed idly to the sea. Wooded hills had been denuded, fertile 
fields lay fallow, the hum of industry was hushed, and agri- 
culture was but a pretense instead of a blossoming reality. 
But one harvest was desired by England. To feed alien can- 
non in foreign lands she sought the healthy progeny of the 
intrepid Irish race. 

But the Bishop of Limerick checked that harvest. His clarion 
declaration that this is England's not Ireland’s war” echoed 
and reechoed throughout the isle, and Irishmen declined to 
squander their precious lives to perpetuate a Government that 
to their land signified misery and misrule. 


With the knowledge of all of those facts crowding fast upon 
them, is it to be wondered that a revolt was launched by patri- 
otic men of pure and lofty motives, who were idealists as well 
as practical men? 

The end was speedy; the sacrifices were deplorable. Those 
who participated conducted themselves in so heroic and manly 
a manner as to win the admiration of all men. 

Realizing the odds in the strife, the contest ended and the 
principals surrendered. Then came the shocking and horrify- 
ing feature of the revolt. It was not a time for bloody re- 
crimination. needed sympathy and material aid from 
every possible place in civilization. The very continuance of 
the empire was trembling in the balance, and it was an excep- 
tional opportunity to win the gratitude rather than to accentu- 
ate the animosity of Irishmen both at home and abroad. 

The leaders of the revolt were not desperate criminals nor evil 
men, They were among the most cultured of a gifted race, and 
their action was prompted by the loftiest motives of patriotism. 

But the leopard can not change its spots, nor can England 
deviate from its historic policy in dealing with Ireland. Those 
men were denied the protection to which the usages of civilized 
nations entitled them. Without trial, or with secret and inade- 
quate hearings, they were condemned and destroyed, sacrifices, 
perhaps, to misguided zeal and victims undoubtedly of incom- 
petent government. 

But those heroic men have not died in vain., Skeffington and 
por Torse Clark, gh, Plunkett, the Kents, and those 


insepara 
with Emmett, Meagher, and Mitchel in the memories of a 
grateful and devoted people. 

Their deaths have stirred mankind more deeply than the de- 
struction of fleets and the decimation of armies. In their un- 
timely taking off they may have rendered a most valuable serv- 
ice to Ireland. They will have done so if the movement result- 
ing will promote the realization of national independence for 
their native land. 

In palliation of their destruction it is asserted that their 
deaths were essential to maintain British authority in Ireland. 
If government can be maintained only by the slaughter of the 
most gifted of a heaven-kissed race, it is unworthy to exist. 
Resistance to such government is not only justifiable but may 
become mandatory. A whole people can not be expected to live 
happily, contentedly, and loyally under such authority, nor can 
such conditions much longer survive the indignation of civilized 


men. 

As men of Irish birth, of Irish blood, or of Irish sympathies 
we join to-night in denouncing the British Government in the 
forum of enlightened Christian public opinion for its long-con- 
tinued and ever-increasing misdeeds and misrule in Ireland. In 
the name of humanity we demand an immediate change. Exist- 
ing conditions are intolerable; they are irreconcilable to the 
elements of Christian civilization. Ireland has too long en- 


heavy hand has never been placed upon any land or any people 
except for her own enrichment at the expense of her victim. 
Her imperial banner is lical of tyranny and of oppression. 
Wherever it floats in foreign lands subject and unhappy people 
exist. 

It was driven from our own soil at the cost of many precious 
lives and after years of heroic effort. We insist that its blight- 
ing influence be withdrawn from Ireland, so that unrestrained 
by alien control the Irish people may assume that independent 
position among nations to which by the laws of nature and of 
nature’s God they are entitled. 

The close of the present war will result in many adjustments 
of the existing relations of peoples to one another. Neutral 
nations will not remain aloof while questions of momentous 
importance to every people are being determined. Ireland is 
entitled to be heard in her own behalf when the day of settle- 
ment arrives. We voice to-night a demand that she be given 
representation. It will not suffice to have her interests guarded 
by her inveterate enemy and oppressor. She does not wish 
to be represented by those who have profited by her miseries. 
Men of the spirit and with the ideals of her recently martyred 
sons must be her spokesmen. Not as a privilege, but as an 
unquestioned right, is this demand made. Ireland is entitled to 
determine her own destiny. England has tried to shape it and 
has failed. Distress and disaster have marked ler over 700 
years of misrule. It must not, it shall not, continue forever. 
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Voicing the manifest desire of Irishmen, our action to-night 
should be far-reaching in results. 

We should send a message to the nations that will be heard 
above the thunder of battle and that will reecho in the hearts of 
men long after the guns of war are stilled, and, being based upon 
reason rather than force, be more potent than armed forces in 
bringing long-delayed justice and national independence to the 
Emerald Isle. . 


River and Harbor Appropriations, 
SPEECH 
OF 


HON. LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 
OF ILLINOIS, 


In THE Senate OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Monday, May 22 (legislative day of Thursday, May 18), 1916. 


The Senate had under consideration the bill (H. R. 12193) making 
9 for tbe construction, r, and preservation of certain 

lic works on rivers and harbors, for other purposes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, to this amendment, sub- 
mitted by the committee on May 9, I offered an amendment to 
make more definite the act referred to of the general assembly 
of the State named. The first part of the amendment adds, in 
line 25, after the word “assembly,” the words “ approved June 
18, 1915.” This is done for the purpose of specifically naming 
the act, so that there can be no misapprehension about the law 
referred to. On line 2, page 32, after the word “act,” I have 
offered the following amendment: 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is 2 given power to fix 
reasonable charges and tolls for the use of and navigation 1 the 

waterway created under said act of the general assembly of said 
State in all interstate transportation. 

This latter amendment was for the purpose of meeting an 
objection made by Gen. Kingman, the Chief Engineer. At the 
time that the State applied for a permit for this improvement 
such proceedings were had that finally it reached the Chief En- 
gineer. He refused the permit, alleging, among other reasons, 
the fact that this 65-mile improvement between the lower end 
of the Sanitary District Canal and the Illinois River or its 
beadwaters, the lower end of which would terminate at La 
Salle, a point on the Illinois River, would give an undue adyan- 
tage to the State over interstate commerce. He went on to 
elaborate it by showing that there was a 1,400-mile waterway 
reaching from Chicago to the Gulf of Mexico, with New Orleans 
as the terminal at that end. He further took occasion to say 
that in the case of traffic going from New York City by way of 
the Hudson River, the Erie Canal, and the Great Lakes, together 
with the Sanitary District Canal and by way of Chicago, this 
65-mile stretch of improvement would constitute a connecting 
link between New York Harbor and the Gulf of Mexico. He 
argued in that opinion that the act of the general assembly which 
sought to impose reasonable tolls upon transportation for this 
65-mile link was in effect a power that would be vested in the 
State, if granted by the War Department, to charge unreason- 
able tolls, to enable them to levy undue charges upon the 65-mile 
link of the carriage; that they might make it so intolerable that 
it would be unfair, and it would be a burden on interstate com- 
merce passing that way. 

To avoid any question of that objection made I have added 
this amendment, which places the control of the transportation 
through this 65-mile link in the hands of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. There is no objection from any source, as 
I understand, to this amendment as far as the State authorities 
or the city of Chicago or the Drainage Canal people are con- 
nected with it. The governor of Illinois was here only a short 
time ago, and this amendment meets with his approval. I am 
sure that it furnishes a coniplete protection to all shippers who 
have occasion to use the proposed waterway. There can be no 
advantage taken, with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
having jurisdiction of every interstate shipment, with the spe- 
cific power vested in it to regulate the rates. So I have offered 
this amendment for the purpose of obviating that portion of the 
Chief Engineer’s objection. 

The only other objection of any consequence in his opinion 
was the claim by the State, set out in this act of the General 
Assembly, that the water power to be developed should belong 
to the State, and that the income to be derived from it should 
pass into the State treasury. That, as I understand, is a question 
in regard to which there is some difference of opinion. The 
gentlemen here and in the House who supported the water-power 


bill were rather inclined to the opinion that the gravity fall 
of water generating power might belong to the General Gov- 
ernment in all of the rivers where the Government has control. 
I do not care to argue that at any great length. Senators have 


expressed their opinions on it. In a river that lies wholly 
within a State, where it is connected, though artificially, with 
other bodies of water in such a way that it becomes a part of 
an interstate carriage, it is conceded that the War Department, 
acting on behalf of the Government, has the power to regulate, 
and does regulate navigation. When that is conceded, I think 
we have gone to the limit. 

I do not understand that the Government has anything to do 
with a waterway of either character, either within a State or 
an interstate one, except to regulate navigation. It derives 
that from the power given in the Constitution to regulate com- 
merce. When the power that is generated by the water in this 
proposed improvement is made available, it seems to me that it 
belongs to the local owner or authority. I know of no more 
reason for taking the power away from the State, if it has the 
riparian rights, than to take it away from a private owner. In 
all the older States the bank, especially where the common 
law prevails, is owned as a matter of riparian right as much 
as the dry land itself is owned. There is no exclusive right 
vested in the Government simply because it regulates naviga- 
tion. Navigation uses water merely as a medium for floating 
vessels, It uses it for no other purpose. It could not be said 
that the Government has power to take water out of the Mi- 
nois River and convert it into steam, at least to the extent of 
materially decreasing the volume of water. It has, I think, 
nothing to do with the water power except to see that in the 
development of the water power there is no such obstruction 
placed within the navigable portions of the river as would im- 
pede the ordinary traffic going that way. 

So it seems to me that this portion of the Chief Engineer's 
objection is one that is not well taken, in the first instance; 
and in the other the law department of the Secretary of War 
had passed on it adversely to the Chief Engineer. The legal 
question was not referred to the Chief Engineer; and, without 
seeking in any way to reflect upon his knowledge, I do not 
understand that he is a great legal authority, or that his opin- 
ions upon questions of that kind possess any expert or techni- 
cal value. His opinions on that point would be entitled to no 
more weight than any other layman’s opinions, however much 
weight would be attached to them on a question of engineering. 
So I offered this amendment to cover one objection made, and 
have referred to the other in a way that, while it is very brief, 
I think covers all that I care to say on that subject. The ob- 
jection that is made—and I will anticipate that much of it— 
by certain shippers and manufacturers of Michigan and the 
upper Lake region is based upon the lowering of the level 
caused by the diversion of the water through the sanitary dis- 
trict channel. I will say now what I wish to say on that ques- 
tion, reserving whatever right I may have, if any argument 
should be offered by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. SITH], 
to make additional observations later on. 

The sanitary district channel, which was begun about 1889 
or 1890, is practically completed. It has already expended, or 
will expend, raised by taxes upon the assessed value of the 
property within the district, about $100,000,000, in round fig- 
ures, when the enterprise is completed. This includes some 
additional expenditures that are not yet actually made; but by 
the time the fiscal year shall have closed in 1916 about $100,- 
000,000 will have passed into this improvement. That includes 
everything—not only the excavation of the channel, but the 
bridges and the improvements and all of the work that has 
been done to bring it into its present state. This improvement, 
therefore, is not one of a very few hundreds of dollars. It is 
more important than some of the larger improvements covered 
by the items in this bill. This bill in its amended form carries 
about $42,000,000 for the whole United States, and we have al- 
ready expended nearly two and a half times as much for this 
single improvement. 

In addition to that, we propose to expend $5,000,000 more for 
the purpose of completing the connection of the lower end of the 
sanitary district channel with the Illinois River by a 65-mile 
improyement that will carry it to the point where profitable 
traffic can be had over the Mississippi River, and in that way 
to the Gulf. About the time this improvement was begun, some 
question was raised about the diversion of water from Lake 
Michigan. That was taken up later, before the water was 
turned in through the Chicago River. The controlling works 
were completed. The sanitary district authorities came to the 
War Department and presented their petition. The records 


that are preserved here show the character of the petition, to- 
gether with the permit that was granted at that time. 


Such 
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proceedings were had that finally about 10,000 cubic feet per 
second for a 24-hour day were permitted to be diverted from 
Lake Michigan and carried through the Chicago River and the 
district channel, finally reaching the Illinois. No objections 
were made at the time that seemed to possess much weight. 
Some protest was made by the Canadian authorities. Some pro- 
test came from the upper Lake country. Certain manufac- 
turers, certain steamboat lines, and some shippers who had ac- 
cess to certain markets by way of the Great Lakes made their 
complaints. They were duly considered by the War Department. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon an in- 
_terruption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. THompson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from Minne- 
sota? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLAPP. Has the Senator at hand a copy of the act of 
the Legislature of Illinois referred to in his proposed amend- 
ment? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. I have a copy. 

the Senator at my earliest convenience, 
MI. CLAPP. All right. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Canadian authorities, together with 
those of the upper Lake region, filed a very lengthy petition or 
protest. Considerable expert testimony was heard. A large 
part of that is preserved, or a synopsis of it, giving the mate- 
rial points. The War Department, after due consideration of 
these protests, overruled them, and permitted the diversion of 
the water. At the time the first protests were made, my recol- 
lection is that only about $42,000,000 had been expended by the 
sanitary district. After the water was permitted to be turned 
in, the sanitary district authorities gained confidence. They 
considered that their rights were secure. Additional taxes were 
levied. Some additional legislation for the enlarged taxes was 
had from the general assembly of that State, and they pro- 
ceeded to the completion of these improvements in the way that 
was intended, which will result in the expenditure, as I have 
said, of about $100,000,000. 

The people inhabiting the area concerned, all the property 
holders paying taxes, contributing this improvement, now aggre- 
gate three million, including all the population of the city of 
Chicago. There is a certain population outside, in that part 
of the district which is not embraced in the territory within the 
city limits. 

To this great expenditure there are precisely the same objec- 
tions that were made in the protests presented here a few days 
ago by the Senator from Michigan and found in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp. After all that was done orders were had from 
the War Department and the improvement proceeded. 

Now, here is the larger question. It is not the matter merely 
of a single improvement like the St. Clair River, and that is 
the reason why I referred to it a few moments ago. It is a 
series of improvements. It is the whole system of improvement 
connected with the Great Lakes. 

It is supposed that the upper Lake region has different 
reaches and is affected in a different way by the proposed im- 
provements than the lower Lake region. As a matter of fact, 
all of them are identical. The whole series of lakes and con- 
necting waters are an entirety. It goes even farther than that. 
The Niagara River is the outlet into the last of the Great Lakes 
on the east or northeast, and the ultimate outlet of the Great 
Lake system through which its waters reach the Atlantic Ocean; 
the ultimate outlet of all their waters is the St. Lawrence River. 
This is largely a Canadian waterway. A great deal, it is true, 
of our water-borne traffic goes that way from the parts of the 
country immediately tributary to it; but the larger question, 
Mr. President, is merely one that is raised by the protest filed 
by the upper peninsula shippers and places interested in those 
harbors. It is a question as to which way this transportation 
will go. 

Originally the St. Lawrence River had no such depth even 
where tidewater came up from the ocean to carry vessels that 
are now reaching as far above as Montreal, Canada. I have 
some of the improvements made here showing the increase in 
depth. Montreal is up the river, the last of what may be called 
the ocean ports. Quebec is another. These have commerce 
necessarily with the Lake system. Some of the Great Lakes 
carry their water-borne freight that way. They reach the 
Atlantic Ocean by going over the St. Lawrence River. 

Commerce has no national boundaries. It does not make any 
difference as far as the people living within the United States 
and that part of the country are concerned, if they can have an 
advantageous water freight they are not concerned in the im- 

provement down the Mississippi Valley way. 


I will get it to 


So it resolves itself into a question whether the Canadian 
authorities with their increased facilities for traffic in Montreal, 
Quebec, and Toronto and other points where their shipping 
might be diverted if the Mississippi Valley way were open, 
protest in order to protect their waterway system; it is not 
surprising that the Canadian Government has come to the War 
Department here. It is no wonder that they have filed their 
petition and that numerous hearings have been had, and that 
every effort made to open this waterway from Chicago to the 
Gulf has met with the objection of the kind filed by the gentle- 
man of the upper lake region and by the Canadian authorities. 
The basis of their opposition is their effort to divert traffic that 
would naturally follow the Illinois and Mississippi Valleys south 
through Chicago and New Orleans. If they can block the 
Illinois waterway it sends trade their way. Their efforts, if 
successful, will be at the expense of Chicago, St. Louis, and 
the Mexican Gulf ports. This is the real question. 

It is an old controversy. It began more than 20 years ago. 
They have heretofore been overruled when they sought to 
restrain the sanitary district authorities from diverting enough 
water through the channel to answer its purposes. In all those 
years these improvements have gone on. 

Here we find that renewed. I would pay a little attention 
to the protest here in the ConGresstonan Recorp in the last 
few days if I did not know that the Canadian authorities are 
joining with the ones who actually instigated these protests to 
be filed. It is much better to make the protest in the name of 
citizens of the United States than it is for the British-Ameri- 
cans to come here and do so themselves. 

So the contest is not one merely, as it appears, of a few 
amendments or improvements of this kind. The contest is 
whether the great portion of water-borne freight shall continue 
to go east and northeast through the Great Lakes, and a large 
part of it through Canadian waters, through Canadian ports 
by way of the Lakes and the St. Lawrence River. The question 
is whether that system of transportation shall prevail or 
whether the improvements that are sought to be made here in 
this 65-mile link in the waterway from Chicago to the Gulf of 
Mexico shall be permitted, with the consequent change in 
traffic for the benefit of the Northwest country. That is the 
larger question. It is the vital one to the people of Chicago, 
not only to those people but to every section that is tributary 
in the Mississippi Valley to the waterway improvement. 

I wish to repeat here what I said in connection with these 
matters raised by this protest, that, if there is anything in 
inland-waterway transportation, here is the most favorable plan 
in which to make the test. With 1,400 miles, with all of it 
completed except a 65-mile link, if there is anything in a 
waterway, here is the place to make the experiment. It is to 
be made not at the expense of the Government; it is to be 
made at the expense of the State that seeks to fill in the sole 
remaining link that joins the Great Lakes with the Gulf. Im- 
provements that are covered by this amendment, as the St. 
Clair River, the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Surg] is some- 
what skeptical as to whether it has anything to do with the 
levels of the upper lakes. I do not want to read at great 
length. I shall ask later on to put such portions of it without 
reading in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp as I think material. But 
I am quite anxious to consider here the lake level in connection 
with just such improvements as that contemplated by the St. 
Clair River appropriation of some $83,000. 

All the connecting waters of the Great Lakes were just like 
other waterways. Their natural condition at times has been 
changed and required improvement. These improvements were 
made. These narrow straits between the lakes are changed 
very materially, both in depth and width. I want to call atten- 
tion particularly to some of them: 


The improvement of the St. Lawrence River for a depth of 27.5 feet 
produced a local lowering of water level of about 1 foot at Montreal. 
(Rept. United States Deep Waterways Commission, 1896, p. 28.) These 
channels are now broader and 30 feet deep, and are in process of 
deepening to 35 feet, and sensible lowering must follow. 

A permanent lowering of the levels of Lake Michigan-Huron by 
about 1 foot, and occurring in the years 1886-1889, is stated by the 
Board of Engineers on Deep Waterways in the report of 1900. Some 
0.20 foot of such lowering is attributed to the improved channels be- 
tween the head of St. Clair Flats Canal and Lake Erie, and 0.7 foot 
to the enlargement of the channel into St. Clair River from Lake 
Huron, by which the steep declivity at this locality has been cut in 
two. The facts and conclusions in the premises are set forth on pages 
37, 83, and 280. 

The stages of water have been kept and tabulations preserved 
showing the effect of these improvements. 

A trial examination has been made of the tabulation of volumes and 
stages of water, 1860-1907. in the report on the regulation of Lake 
Erie by the International Waterways Commission, 1910. No system- 
atic relation of slope to volume is disclosed for St. Clair River. The 
months of October and November are assumed to represent most nearly 
all conditions entrain, and the average declivity for these two months 


compared for similar volumes indicate a material change culminating 


about 1890. ‘The ayerage for these two months for nine rior to 
1801 gives a fall of 6 feet from Lake Huron to the h Clair 
Flats Canal and a volume of 204.455 second-feet, while the average 


are sufficiently close to eliminate material varia 
cause. ‘The five years of lowest volumes—all since 1890-——average 
184.880 seeond-feet and a fall of 5.12 feet. 


a $ * * * © > 


An actual interference with the levels of the Lakes has occurred 
through obstructions placed in the outlet of Lake Superior at the con- 
trolling point of the rapids of the St. — River, 25 the International 
Bridge and the water-power companies, 1888, 1892, and 1901, and 
the effect of such abstructions seems to have escaped notice for a num- 
ber of years. The subject matter is discussed at le in the report 
ef the International Waterways. Commission, for 1910, on the regula- 
tion of Lake Erie. 

There is much more of this that is material that I shall not 
take time to read. 

Oscillations: in lake surface are so varinble and continual that 
changes in lake level are recorded by monthly means rather than by 
the actual daily and semidaily observations, as in the case of river 
stages. These lations are due to winds and barometric changes, 
and are frequently periodic, as seiches, with intervals of minutes or 
hours, but all diminish after the exciting cause. Such fluctuations 
sometimes attain a considerable range, they are irregularly persistent 
nnd unforeseen, and they are never quite absent. 

Lake currents are due to winds and barometric changes and vary 
therewith in direction and amount, and there are counter currents 
in deep water: 

* * > > * * * 


Changes in lake level 


I am still reading from Lake Diversion at Chicago,” a 
volume published by the Sanitary and Ship Canal authorities, 
and I am reading now from page 67, having previously read 
from pages 63, 64, 65, and 66. I am now following on page 67: 

Changes in lake level occur with the seasons, in the years and 
through a cycle of years, and are primarily due to differences in pre- 
eich AEA Gad tn nell (00000000 
and rate of Tn al The several Great Lakes are equalizers of the 
flow in their outlets and thus distribute the effects of water supply 
and evaporation in streams of more or less uniformity of flow. 
of level are recorded by cera p A means, as noted above, and some of 
the leading facts are exhibited the following tabulation. 

Here follows all those levels recorded during those years. 

I now read from the same volume on page 47. It refers to 
the condition in the upper Lakes: 


The volume of water stored in the upper Great Lakes would supp 
the average rate of flow at ra for about 150 years, or wo 
provide for a flow of 15,000 feet at Chicago for over 2,000 years. 


rs, 
We normal precipitation for the several Lake basins was deduced in 
1899 by the United States Weather Bureau from records in the 
United States and Cana: and these determinations have since been 
used in the bulletins of United States Lake Survey, and are as 
follows: Lake Superior, 28 inches; Lake Michigan- Huron (average), 
32.5 inches; Lake Erie, 36 inches, and Lake Ontario, 33 inches. 

This study disclosed the fact— 

Here is the reason the Canadian authorities make complaint. 
It is a condition imposed upon them by nature: 

This study disclosed the fact that the Perey Sate on the Canadian 
eee nas generally less than that for the watersheds im the 
n es. 


The relation of precipitation to water boa tors ana outflow has not 
been comprehensively studied, but several pa Investigations have 
shown their mutual dependence, 

Another material fact, Mr. President, is the elevation of the 
Great Lakes above the sea level. It is very material, when this 
proposed deepening of channels like the St. Clair River and 
other connecting waters of the Great Lakes are concerned, to 
remember that the wider and deeper these channels are cut the 
greater the flow of water and reduction of the upper lake levels. 

Lake Superior is 600.68 feet above the sea level; Lake Michi- 
gan and Lake Huron, 579.60; Lake Erie, 571.35; Lake Ontario, 
244.53. < 

These figures indicate the drop of the water ang the tre- 
mendous volume that, with a comparatively small enlarging of 
the width and depth, may be carried from the upper to the lower 
lake region. An improvement like that in St. Clair River will 
carry out a vast quantity of water, and with other improvements 
ultimately added will make the changes of the lake level that 
are complained of in the protest presented here some days ago. 

On page 124 of the same report I read, concerning the effect 
of the diversion of water through Chicago into the sanitary dis- 
trict channel: 

The levels of the several Great Lakes, from a variety of causes, 
change continually through limits measured by inches and by feet. 
Causes are so diverse a sò compl conditioned, and are so nea- 


pable of fore valuation that the jer, * measure of phenomena 
can only be forecasted in the most general way, if at all. 


And on page 125: 


The record exhibits average and Aggregate effects of prior causes. 
Lake levels are known as compared monthly means which mask 
local or 21997 80 effects. From the Niagara iver discharge meas- 
urements, 1807-98, 72 in number, 28 were eliminated as too erratic 


for expert analysis in the determination of the discharge formula. Such 
illustrations cautiom against attaching to conclusions greater certainties 
than pertain to the underlying data. 


After stating all the causes that contributed to the discharge 
of water from the upper lakes by the improvement made by con- 
necting waters, they come to the conclusion that the discharge 
even of 10,000 cubic feet per second has not contributed to lower 
the level of any of the points complained of to exceed fifty-two 
one-hundredths of an inch. 

The complaints made by the signers of this protest and in 
former years by most of the residents of the upper lakes and 
by the Canadian authorities are caused by improvements in 
navigation, with which the sanitary district enterprise has 
nothing whatever to do. 

Another objection that has been made is that it diverts the 
water until eventually it will affect the flow of Niagara Falls. 
This has beem provided for with other points and by treaty in 
1909. I will not stop to read the portions of the treaty that 
refer to if, but ask leave to insert such parts in the RECORD as 
are material. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


TREATY RELATING TO BOUNDARY WATERS AND QUESTIONS ARISING ALONG 
THR BOUNDARY BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES, SIGNED 
AT WASHINGTON JANUARY 11, 1909. 


His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of 
India, and the United States of America, being equally 
prevent disputes regarding the use of boundary waters and to settle all 

estions which are 3 between the United States and the 

in of Canada in obligations, or interests of 
tants of the other, al 
their common frontier, and to make provision for the adjustment an 
settlement of all such ons as may hereafter arise, have resolved 
to conclude a treaty in ce of ends, and for that purpose 
have appointed as ve plenipotentiaries : 
His tannic Majesty, the righ honorable James Bryce, O. M., his 
me President of the United States of AMen, Hiihu Hoot, Secretary 
e e ca, 
ot S . . ted ti other their full 
0, er ng communica o one another r fu eon ay 
found in good and due form, have agreed upon the following articles: ‘ 
PRELIMINARY ARTICLE. 


For the purposes of this treaty, . waters are defined as the 
waters from main shore to maln shore of the lakes and rivers and con- 
necting waterw: or the 88 thereof along which the interna- 
tional R the United States and the Dominion of Canada 
sses, including all bays, arms, and inlets thereof, but not includin 
butary waters which in their natural channels would flow into suc 
lakes, rivers, and wa s, or waters flowing from such lakes, rivers, 
and waterways, or the waters of rivers flowing across the boundary, 
ARTICLE 1. The high contracting parties agree that the navigation 
of all navigable boundary waters shall forever continue free and open 
for the purposes of commerce to the inhabitants and to the ships: 
vessels, and boats of both countries equally, subject, however, to any 
laws and regulations of either country, within its own territory, not 
inconsistent with such privile; of free i ton, and applying 
equally and without discrimination to the inhabitants, ships, vessels, 
and boats of both countries. 
It is further agreed that so long as this treaty shall remain in 
waters of Lake 
waters and now 


contrac parties 
tions foverning e use of such canals within its own territory, and 
—. arge tolls for the use thereof but all such 1 
and all tolls charged shall apply alike to the subjects or citizens of 
the high contracting parties, and the ships, vessels, and boats of both 
of the high contracting parties, and they shall be placed on terms of 
equality in the use thereof. 

Arr. 2. Each of the high 3 reserves to itself, or 
to the several State governments on the one side, and the Dominion 
or Provincial Governments on the other, as the case may be, subject 
to any trea 5 now existing with respect thereto, the ex- 
clusive jur: ion and control over the use and diversion, whether 
temporary or ent, of all waters on its own side of the line 


adopt rules and regula- 


the boun „resulting in any injury on the other side of the 
shall prongs OS to the same rights and entitle the injured parties 5 
the same Ny remedies as if such injury took place in the Lacie 
where such m or interference occurs; but this provision sh 
not apply to cases already or to cases expressly covered by 
spec’ agreement between the es hereto, 
It. is 8 however, that neither of the high contra 

fes intends e foregoing provision to surrender any right whi 
t may have to ol to any interference with or diversions of waters 
on the other side of the boundary the effect of which would be pro- 
duetive ot material injury to the navigation interests on its own side 


of the boundary. 
Arr. 3. It is obstructions, and 
special 


The foregoing provisions are not intended to limit or interfere with 
the exi -rights of the Government of the United States on the 
one side and the Government of the Dominion of Canada on the other, 
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to undertake and carry on egies ogee works in boundar 
for the See of channels, the construction of breakwa "od owe 
improvement of harbors, and other governmental works for the = 
fit of commerce and navigation. provided that such works are wholly 
on its own side of the line and do not materially affect the level or 
flow of the boundary waters on the other, nor are such provisions 
intended to interfere with the ordinary use of such waters for domestic 
and sanitary purposes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I make this general observation on the 
treaty between the United Kingdom of Great Britain for and 
on behalf of the Dominion of Canada and the United States, 
that it is expressly reserved, in the part relating to the diver- 
sion of water from the lakes that lie on the border line between 
the two countries, that it shall not affect any possible project 
or any improvement that has been made at the time. This 
treaty was entered into between the two countries in 1909. The 
Sanitary District Canal was created by the Illinois Legislature 
in 1889 and had been in existence 20 years before this treaty 
was concluded. In 1909 the sanitary district improvement was 
practically done. In the intervening seven years between then 
and now it has only been the completion of plans that were then 
formed or improvements that were then partially made. It was 
an existing improvement at the time the representatives of the 
two countries met, and it is idle to think for a moment that 
these authorities did not haye in mind an improvement at that 
time that had over $40,000,000 expended and that since then 
carried out the identical plan, having expended the whole by 
the end of the fiscal year—$100,000,000 in round figures. 

No specific mention is made, it is true, of the sanitary dis- 
trict improvement in the treaty of 1909, but there were a num- 
ber of those improvements all along the lake region on the 
borders of the United States. They have been constantly made 
for nearly a hundred years. No attempt was made to enumer- 
ate in the treaty these different improvements. It would have 
led to an enumeration of detail and to a length of treaty that is 
not permissible. So in lieu of them there were certain sections 
in the treaty that related to the improvement or diversions of 
water in projects then existing, and by that general clause mat- 
ters like the sanitary district were covered. 

So, taking these matters altogether, Mr. President, I submit 
that this amendment ought to be adopted, and especially in view 
of the amendment to the committee amendment that I have 
offered on the floor of the Senate, placing it in the hands of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to regulate these rates. 


waters 


A Low-Tariff Commission. 
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oF 


HON. HENRY I. EMERSON, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 10, 1916. 


Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an article from 
the American Economist. 

The article is as follows: 


A LOW-TARIFF COMMISSION—THAT’S WHAT IT WILL BE IF THE WILSON- 
RAINEY BILL IS PASSED. 


[From the Textile World Journal.] 


nee apy any the Rainey tariff-commission bill has page fe passed either 
branch of Congress, politicians are busily engaged in selecting their can- 
didates for the six $12,000 4 borne by the commission and in dis- 
cussing the probable apne ntees. The business and quasi-business 
organizations which pla such an important part in forcing this bill 
upon Congress, and which should be well aware that its personnel is 
quite as vital a matter as the c cter of the measure itself, are 
apparently indifferent, for the only candidate prominently mentioned 
who might be considered representative of business interests is John 
If. Fahey, of Boston, a former president of the United States Cham 

of Commerce. According to Washington newspa} correspondents, the 
others “ prominently mentioned” are all men identified with Govern- 
ment departments, including Dr. Edward E. Pratt, Chief of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, who is slated as chairman; Daniel 
C. Roper, Assistant Postmaster General; and Frank M. Halstead, Chief 
of the Customs Division of the Treasury Department. 

Until the Rainey bill carries President Wilson's ture there can 
be no certainty that any of these men will be appointed, but it is safe 
to assume that the exigencies of Democratic politics will demand its 
early e, so it is not presumptuous to consider the character of 
men political Washington is lining up for the commission. The board 
by the way, is to be bi tisan, three members to be Democrats an 
pohue and other qualificetions, Messrs. © Roper, and Halstead 

ree Republicans, the President being the 1 arbiter of their 
political and other qualifications. Messrs. „Roper, and Halstead 
are efficient officials of a Democratic administration, and, although they 
might rise in time to the inane height of non sanship in their 
treatment of tariff problems, it is a safe guess t they. qualify now 
as nonprotectionists. 


At least, Dr. Pratt has done his best to prevent 
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— ae of slight additional protection to the dyestuff industry, 


may be 
views more in harmony with those of OSCAR 


our wise bar g 


goes, s 
a director of the Boston Chamber of Commerce and of the United States 


of the 
a tarit 


significant. Political Washington expects the ap- 
pontnak of a nonprotectionist commission—one that President Wilson 
eels confident will make the Underwood tarif permanent. From 

vie int the present tarif bill is nonpartisan, so why change it? If 
the United States Chamber of Commerce and other business organiza- 
tions think differently, their only recourse is to put as much time and 
energy into a campaign for industrial ess as they did into 
their struggle for a nonpartisan, low- commission. 


The Revenue Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. GOOD, 


OF IOWA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 10, 1916. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I can not agree with my friend 
from Washington [Mr. HusmPHREY] that there is no reason why 
Republicans should vote for this bill. In so far as it is political 
it contains so much of Republicanism and so little of Democracy 
that I am unable to see how a Democrat can consistently vote 
for it. 


AMERICANISM. 


This bill ought not to be a partisan measure. This Congress 
will appropriate many millions more for preparedness than was 
ever appropriated for such purposes by any preceding Congress. 
The liberality with which we pledged the people’s money for 
this cause is unprecedented. The cooperation of Members of 
Congress, irrespective of political allegiance, in making these 
increased appropriations is without a parallel. There was no 
politics in contracting the bills for preparedness; they were 
authorized in the spirit of true Americanism: There ought to be 
no politics now in providing the money with which to pay these 
bills, That act, too, ought to be performed in the spirit of true 


Americanism. 
> COST OF PREPAREDNESS. 


The fortifications law just enacted aggregates $19,687,833.10 
in excess of the fortifications appropriation law of the preceding 
year. The sundry civil law just enacted carries an aggregate 
of $7,424,846.70 chargeable to preparedness in excess of the sums 
appropriated for such purposes for the preceding year. It is 
safe to assume that the Army and Navy acts as reported to the 
Senate will not be materially decreased. Guided by precedents, 
we would infer that the amounts will be increased. Yet the 
Army act as reported to the Senate carries an aggregate of 
$228,624,814.23 in excess of the Army appropriation act for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1916. So, too, the Navy act as re- 
ported to the Senate carries an aggregate of $166,164,978.67 in 
excess of the Navy appropriation act for the last fiscal year. 
These appropriations do not include more than $38,000,000 ap- 
propriated on account of our trouble with Mexico. In other 
words, when this Congress adjourns it will have appropriated 
for military purposes more than $420,000,000 in excess of the 
military appropriations for the last fiscal year. And one trouble 
with this bill by which it is sought to raise $210,000,000 an- 
nually, is that it does not provide sufficient additional revenue 
to pay for this enormous inerease in the cost of military prepa- 
rations alone, to say nothing of the many extravagant appro- 
priations of this Congress. 

And the end is not yet. The administration proposes that the 
preparedness program shall be completed in five annual incre- 
ments. These appropriations, therefore, must be practically 
duplicated for the next four years, and when completed at the 
end of the five-year period the annual expense for the support, 
maintenance, and upkeep of the Army and the Navy can not 
fall much below the annual appropriations for such purposes 
for this year. We have struck a new level, we are traveling at 
a swifter pace, and we can not escape payment of the cost. 
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Can we reasonably hope that in the future the annual appro- 
_priations for military purposes will fall much, if any, below the 
‘appropriations made for preparedness this year? 

HOW WILL WE PAY FOR PREPAREDNESS? 

Naturally enough, we are not all of the same mind as to the 
source from which this greatly increased revenue must come, 
We on this side of the Chamber are a unit advocating that the 
first thing to de is to repeal the Underwood tariff for revenue 
measure, and enact a protective tariff law levying duties on all 
articles imported into this country, that will equal the differ- 
ence in the cost of production here and abroad. If I under- 
stand the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. H] correctly, and 
he is a recognized authority on this subject, by the enactment 
ef such a law we could increase our revenue by $100,000,000 
annually. From a Republican standpoint, this much of our 
probiem is easy of solution. The difficulty arises when we seek 
the source for the balance of this enormous sum required to pay 
the cost of preparedness. 

HOW WOULD WE HAVE PAID BILLS? 

Let us assume that this demand for preparedness had struck 
the country in 1909, when our side of the House was in power. 
To what source would we have turned to secure additional 
revenue to pay for preparedness? At that time we were en- 
gaged in writing a protective tariff bill. We believe the Gov- 
ernment was then economically administered, yet with com- 
paratively small appropriations for the Army and Navy we were 
compelled to supplement the Payne law with a tax on corpora- 
tions in order to secure sufficient funds to run the Government. 
Let us examine the figures as candid Americans and see 
whether or not there is or ought to be any politics in this ques- 
tion. The total revenues from all sources, including postal 
revenues, for the fiscal years 1909 to 1912, inclusive, by years, 
were as follows: 


$837, 882, 881. 12 
8 , 372. 


1909 

ED A RIS BIE AEE AIR PES 99, 640, 372. 64 
962, 610, 083. 63 
972, 170, 865. 40 
Total for four: years. n aa 3, O72, 304, 202. 79 


The total expenditures for all purposes, including postal 
services, for the fiscal years 1909 to 1912, inclusive, were as fol- 
lows: 


$956, 678, 800. 75 
919, 121, 125. 07 
929, 108, 715. 05 
945, 195, 312. 54 


Total for four cars 3, 750, 103, 953. 41 


The expenditures above given include items totaling $137,- 
722,001.77, paid out of ordinary receipts for the construction of 
the Panama Canal. Obviously, if during this period we were 
engaged in a big undertaking to enlarge our Army and Navy 
-establishments, Panama expenditures would have been paid 
out of the sale of Panama bonds, and not from ordinary re- 
celpts. i 

A comparison of the appropriation bills for the Army, Navy, 
and fortifications for this year with the years 1909 to 1912, 
inclusive, shows that we would have paid during each of these 
years, if we had engaged in preparedness then instead of now, 
at least $420,000,000 a year in excess of the amounts actually 
appropriated for such purposes. In other words, during those 
years we would have paid out $1,680,000,000 more for pre- 
paredness than we actually expended. 

A DEFICIT. 


We have already seen that the receipts for those years from 
all sources were but $8,672,804,202.79. The expenditures were 
$8,750,103,958.41, and if from this we deduct the expenditures 
on Panama Canal, amounting to $1387,722,001.77, we have a total 
of expenditures exclusive of Panama Canal of $3,612,381,951.64. 
If to this we had added the cost of preparedness for four years, 
estimated on the cost of this year, which a great many people 
still think is insufficient, we would have had a grand total of 
expenditures, including preparedness, of $5,202,381,951.64. If 
from this we deduct the total revenues from all sources of 
$3,672,304,202.79, we would have had a shortage under Repub- 
lican tariff laws, supplemented by a tax on corporations, of 
$1,620,077,748.85 for the four years, 


CAN NOT PAY FOR PREPAREDNESS BY TARIFF DUTIES ALONE, 


Where would we have obtained the money to pay for this in- 
ereased cost of preparedness? Certainly we would not have 
increased the tariff duties. The defeat of the Republican 
House in 1910 was so universally charged to excessive duties in 
The Payne law that in 1912 in our Republican platform we 
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said: “Some of the existing import duties are too high, and 


should be reduced.” But with the provisions of the Payne law 
in force to-day, it is estimated that we could not hope to col- 
lect under it more than $100,000,000 a year in excess of the 
annual collections under it, while it was in force. Where then 
shall we get the funds with which to pay the bills so freely 
contracted for preparedness? 

The prudent business man does not consider his task com- 
pleted when he contracts for extraordinary expenditures. With 
many the big task—that of raising the money to pay the bills— 
is just commenced. I have consistently voted against many of 
the increases made this year in the Army and the Navy Estab- 
lishments, I thought then, and still think, many of these in- 
creases are unnecessary, but they are made, and I realize many 
of these increases were made by votes on our side of the House. 
I for one do not propose by my vote to impair the Govern- 
ment's credit by refusing to make provision for the payment of 
the bills which were so freely and patriotically contracted. 

If this bill was offered to raise money to pay for the useless 
and extravagant appropriations of this Congress, a different 
question would arise. I could not by my vote approve of the 
rivers and harbors, flood control, nitrate plant, and other pure 
“pork” appropriations of this Congress. But the money raised 
by this bill, together with ordinary receipts, will not pay the 
ordinary expenses of the Government and the authorizations 
for preparedness alone, to say nothing of the useless “ pork” 
appropriations. When I view the work of this administration 
I realize that it has plastered the resources of the Government 
with mortgages. The day of maturity is approaching. A Re- 
publican administration will have to carry the burden and 
finally pay the debt. Where will we get the money if we do not 
resort to the very subject of taxation provided for in this bill? 
We have seen that we can not hope to collect it through the 
customhouse by the imposition of protective duties, though that 
will greatly help. Are we to overturn the cardinal principle of 
protection and enact a tariff law imposing duties on those 
things we do not produce, such as a duty on tea and coffee? 
That would not be Republican doctrine, and the American people 
will never consent to a tax on the breakfast table, even to pay 
the cost of great military preparation, and the party that at- 
tempts it is headed for defeat. 

A careful examination of this bill compels me to conclude 
that it recognizes the principle of protection, which is the corner 
stone of Republicanism. The bill contains seven substantive 
propositions, 

TARIFF COMMISSION—A REPUBLICAN DOCTRINE. 


First. It creates a tariff commission. Tariff-commission bills 
before this House have heretofore been introduced by Repub- 
licans only, supported by Republicans only, and yoted for by 
Republicans. A tariff-commission bill passed the House in 
1910 by almost a strict party vote, every Republican voting for 
it, and practically every Democrat voting against it. 

Certainly it can not be claimed that this is Democratie doc- 
trine. There is need for a tariff commission to ascertain the 
difference in the cost of production in this country and abroad, 
if Congress is to intelligently impose duties that will equal the 
difference in the cost of production here and abroad. But what 


need is there of a tariff commission if all tariff legislation is 


to be predicated on the Democratic doctrine of free trade or a 
tariff for revenue only? If tariff legislation is predicated on free 
trade, what fact could be ascertained by a tariff commission 
that would aid in the framing of the legislation or the adminis- 
tration of the law. If legislation is bottomed on a tariff for 
revenue only, what fact not now ascertainable could be adduced 
by a tariff commission that would aid in the enactment or 
administration of such a law? We have demanded this kind of 
legislation in our platform, and now that we have an oppor- 
tunity to secure it shall we vote against it because it happens 
to be introduced by an administration that does not honestly 
believe in the principles of a tariff commission, but on account 
of public sentiment is practically forced to accept this legisla- 
tion? Certainly not. 
PROTECTIVE TARIFF ON DYESTUFFS—A REPUBLICAN DOCTRINE. 


Second. This bill provides for protective duties on dyestuffs. 
Oh, what a surrender of the historic principles of Democracy ! 
I never expected to live to see the day when the Democratic 
Party would bring in a bill providing for a protective tariff in 
the interests of American industry and American labor, and now, 
at such a time, when Democrats have reversed themselyes and 
have repudiated every platform they have adopted in half a 
century and accepted the principles of protection, shall Repub- 
licans surrender their convictions and repudiate protection, the 
cardinal principle of Republicanism? 
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ANTIDUMPING LAW—A REPUBLICAN DOCTRINE, 

Third. The bill contains an antidumping provision. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. LonewortH], a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, who has made a study of the 
antidumping provisions in the laws of other countries, stated the 
other day that the antidumping provisions contained in this bill 
are the strongest he has ever read. An antidumping law is 
designed to restrict foreign importations. A Republican tariff 
law is in effect an antidumping law. There is no place in the 
Democratic creed of free trade or a tariff for revenue only for 
an antidumping law. Here again we find a Republican measure, 
and because it is favored by Democrats, is that a sufficient rea- 
son why it should be opposed by Republicans? We ought to wel- 
come these recent converts to the cause of protection. 


REPEAL oF WAR TAXES 1910—REPUDIATION OF DEMOCRACY, A REPUBLICAN 
DOCTRINE. 


Fourth, This bill contains a provision repealing the odious 
and troublesome stamp tax, the so-called war tax of 1910,” 
enacted in times of profound peace, a tax to pay for Democratic 
extravagance and Democratic inefficiency. All of us on this side 
of the House voted against that odious measure; it was un- 
Republican; it was unnecessary. This bill is an admission by 
Democrats that their Democratic revenue law was odious, 
vexatious, ought never to have been euacted, and should now 
be repealed. We ought at this time to welcome the opportunity 
to vote for the repeal of this obnoxious legislation. 

The bill has already been amended since introduced by strik- 
ing out the additional tax on banking institutions, and the bill 
now levies no additional tax on banks not borne by other 
corporaticns, 

TAX ON INHERITANCES—A REPUBLICAN DOCTRINE, 


Fifth. The bill contains a provision for a tax on inheritances 
in estates where the total inheritance, after the payment of all 
debts of the deceased and the administration of his estate, ag- 
gregates $50,000 or over. When the Payne bill was before the 
House, we on this side with but a single exception voted for a 
tax on inheritances, and the Democratic side of the House with- 
out exception voted against an inheritance tax. The enactment 
of an inheritance tax was strongly recommended by Presidents 
Roosevelt and Taft. 

I can not refrain from quoting a part of the remarks of Mr. 
Payne, author of the Payne bill. In support of his bill which 
contained an inheritance-tax provision he said: 


We . in 3 = 1 900 B50. d from $10,000 up to $100 
2 per cent after that 3 per cent. A8 t 
an ag mel erga pie t, but in case of collaterals in this bill 
we on AR tax of 5 per cent on all legacies and inheritances ex- 
‘The question is asked whether the States will give up the tax. I do 
not know. think some of the States have contemplated making the 
tax greater than it is now. I think that if these people have to 
the State and the national tax they are not overburdened wi 


both 
taxation if this bill should become a law. What easier tax to pay 
than ? A man gets a testator, 


this stranger per 
clear gain to him; w F 


of the Government? 

What easier tax to ? A father leaves a legacy to his children 
When he leaves $10, the tax is 1 per cent from N 500,000 
$100,000; that is not a burdensome tax. From $100,000 to $ pend 
he can afford to pay more, and this bill proposes to tax him 2 
cent. From $500, upward 8 per cent, and in the case of collateral: als; 
in the case of a stranger the Government takes 5 per cent on 
legacies exceeding $500. Š R á ý S 


But, after all, I do not a there is, in 00 whole range of 
eal, —— tax by which can 000,000 that will Save 
than this pro on of this 

At the othr that bill was reported 33 of the 45 then States 
of the Union had enacted a State tax on inheritances, and the 
year before the enactment of the Payne law the State repre- 
sented by Mr. Payne collected from this source $5,600,000. But 
even this did not deter the patriotic and honored author of the 
Payne bill from including in that measure provisions for an in- 
heritance tax. It certainly can not be said that an inheritance 
tax is not Republican doctrine. 


INCOME TAX, MADE POSSIBLE BY REPUBLICAN LEGISLATION. 


Sixth. The bill provides for an increase in the income tax. 
There are inequalities in the income-tax provision in this bill. 
I believe the limitation in this bill is too high, and that an in- 
come tax should be collected on incomes of less than $4,000, 
So too, the graduated scale of this proposed measure is im- 
perfect. Obviously, the man with an income of $15,000 or $20,- 
000 is better able and ought to pay a higher rate of taxation 
than the man with a small income of $4,000. And yet the bill 
makes no distinction in the rate on incomes between $4,000 and 
$20,000. But the principle of the income tax has come to stay. 
It is recognized by the legislation of every progressive country 


in the world. 
by the adoption of a resolution introduced by a Republican Sen- 
ator, passed by a Republican House and a Republican Sennte, 


The right to tax incomes was made constitutional 


and signed by a Republican President. I take it that nobody 
would ever be foolish enough to attempt to bring about the re- 
peal of an equitable tax on incomes. Certainly no great political 
party will ever father such a proposition, 


TAX ON MUNITIONS OF WAR—A JUSTIFIABLE TAX. 


The bill contains a provision for a tax on munitions of war. 
It is estimated in the report that this provision for the first 
year will yield revenue aggregating $71,000,000. Certainly this 
tax will not be a burden on anyone, It will be paid out of 
earnings unequaled by any legitimate industry in this or any 
other country; earnings so large that if any Member of this 
House stated the actual facts here on the floor his statements 
would be questioned by many people. 

I shall put in the Recorp, therefore, two articles, one taken 
from the Wall Street Journal of February 28, 1916, and the other 
taken from the same publication of February 29, 1916. The 
Wall Street Journal is, perhaps, the most conservative financial 
paper in the world, and the article is a compilation made from 
statements of the companies themselves. 

The following is the headline of the article of February 28: 

Du Pont de Nemours earned 94.3 per cent on common—Amazing in 


crease in business last year as result of this t European war—Net 
earnings of $57,840,758, compared with $5,603,153 In 1914. 


The headlines of the article referred to of the 29th of Feb- 
ruary are as follows: 
Has the stock market discounted war OET AE e for 2,000,- 
000 have been reported by about two 


000, gross 
Twenty-six of these concerns acount for $1,737, 000,000, ai and their 
market price has appreciated $919,000,000. 


Will it be a great hardship on the du Pont de Nemours Powder 
Co., with a net earning of 94.3 per cent on its common stock 
last year, to pay the slight tax provided for in this bill? Willa 
little tax be a great hardship on the stockholders in the 26 
corporations which have war orders for 1916 delivery aggre- 
gating $1,737,000,000, when the market value of their stock in- 
creased in a single year from $1,287,658,000 to $2,212,986,000? 
The value of their holdings have doubled because of the war. 
Is it unjust to lay a little tax on concerns like the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. to help pay for the cost of a preparedness, for which it 
and similar concerns created a great public sentiment, when the 
market price of the $14,682,000 of its common stock advanced 
from $29.50 per share in 1914 to over $500 per share in 1915? 
This advance was because of its manufacture of munitions of 
War. 

Shall we give these concerns all of the benefits growing out 
of war and preparation for war, and not place upon them any 
of the burdens? If we can not look to concerns such as these, 
who thrive and prosper, au the value of whose holdings double’ 
in a single year because of war and preparation for war, to 
help pay some of the expense of the preparedness for war, then 
indeed our Americanism is at low ebb. 

In urging large appropriations for preparedness we have 
pointed to our great wealth, totaling more than the wealth of 
any nation in the world, and yet when we come to pay the cost, 
are we to look to poverty or to the wealth of the country to 
pay the bills? Shall we pay for preparedness by a tax on the 
breakfast table, or shall we lay a portion of it where it will 
be no burden to anyone? ‘The tax on munitions will practically 
cease with the close of the European war. A Republican Con- 
gress and a Republican administration will find it necessary 
to enact a tariff law to secure revenue to take the place of the 
munitions tax, and I firmly believe that the corporation and 
inheritance tax provisions contained in the bill, possibly with 
some modifications, will remain the law of the United States 
for many years to come. 

Viewed from a political standpoint, what a pitiable spectacle 
Democracy presents in offering and supporting this bill. It is 
contrary to every Democratic utterance on protection. It re- 
pudiates every Democratic platform. I can vote for it as a 
Republican, because it is bottomed on the principles of Repub- 
licanism. Standing separately, each of these seven substantive 
propositions contained in the bill command my support. Taken 
then in its entirety, can I vote against it simply because it is 
introduced by the Democratic side of this House? I can not 
bring myself to believe that this is a justifiable reason for op- 
posing this measure. 

PROTECTION. 

The first duty of a Republican Congress and a Republican 

administration will be to enact a protective tariff law. The 
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principles of protection are stronger and better fortified to-day 
than ever before. In the beginning the fathers laid deep and 
broad the foundation of protection. The first law signed by 
George Washington as President of the United States was a 
statute providing for protection to American industry and 
American labor, and from that day to this protection has been 
our beacon light, illuminating the way to an industrial and 
commercial supremacy unapproached in all the history of the 
world. 

The record of our achievements under this policy is the 
industrial history of the Republic, portraying a progress un- 
rivaled and unchecked, except when the policy of protection 
was abandoned to make a temporary trial of free trade or a 
tariff for revenue only. Under this policy ours has become a 
Nation of individual prosperity, a land of opportunity, a country 
of such marvelous industrial and commercial achlevement that 
it is the hope and inspiration of the world. When the great 
war that is now devastating Europe shall cease, manufacturer 
and laborer alike will in this country feel the need of this 
policy of protection as he has never felt it before, and I for one 
welcome the belated admission of democracy that protection 
is not only constitutional but correct in principle, and it only 
remains for the Republican Party to again put it into opera- 
tion and start the wheels of legitimate industry. 


APPENDIX I, 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS EARNED 94.3 PER CENT ON COMMON—AMAZING IN- 
CREASE IN BUSINESS LAST YEAR AS A RESULT OF THIS GREAT ECROPEAN 
WAR—NET EARNINGS OF $57,840,758, COMPARED WITIT $5,603,153 IN 1914— 
STOCK INCREASE $29,955,799, TOTAL SURPLUS $8,968,217, AGAINST 
$2,518,413—COMMON STOCK DIVIDENDS $24,136,572 IN STOCK, 


The E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. reports for the year ended De- 
cember 81, 1915. 1 available for common dividends of $55,542,275, 
an increase of $51.5 3,912 against same figure of the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Powder Co. previous year. 

The E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. reports for the year ended De- 
cember oy 1915, compared with the figures of the E. I. du Pont de 


Nemours Powder Co. (old company) for the previous year, follows: 
1915 1914 
$57,840,758 | $5,603, 153 
583, 771, 360 
57,257,308 | 4, $31,793 
1,715, 033 s 
55,542, 275 4,028, 363 
24, 130,7 
31,405,603 | 4, 028, 363 
„ 165, 979 
20, 9558, 7) 
1,449, 804 194,342 
7,518, 413 3,324,071 
8, 968, 217 | 7,518,413 


1 After — gsi a including amounts written off for construction 
work for military iness. 

2 Paid on preferred stock of E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. and on debenture 
stock of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

3 Equal to 94.3 per cent earned on $58,854,200 common stock compared with 13.6 
per cent on $29,428,708 common stock previous year. 

4 Paid on common stock of E. I. du Pont Powder Co. and common stock of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co, > 

è Amount talized in reorganization, now represented by portion of stock of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., issued in October. 


The balance sheet of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. December 31, 1915, 
compares with previous year as follows: 


1915 | 1914 


ASSETS. 


Cash and accounts, receivable........ SG Lee ee 
Debenture stock of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Investment securities. 

Realty, not including plant real estate. 
Investment in manufacturing property, 


$155, 533 


1826, 379, 477 


7,518,413 
83, 432, 445 


3 Includes materials and finished products. 


The consolidated balance sheet of the E J. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., with subsidiary companies, December 31, 1915, follows: 
ASSETS. 
Cash, accounts receivable, materials, and finished product 
(includes advances and balances on open accounts with 


affillated companies, amounting to $1,943,527) _-.____ $04, 894, 106 
Investments in short-term notes and quickly marketable 
en cy Oe Re et ag Ee EY ST RS SE E Sg. ese iS ee a 49, 332, 874 
Securities held for permanent investment 21, 295, 867 
Realty, not including plant real estate 516, 697 
Permanent investment in manufacturing, property, pat- 
PR NODC CS yee et en an ere RRR SS EO Se 122, 224,173 
fe ER Oe Se le A eat ER bat Piet Leet, Fin EK 258, 263, 220 
LIABILITIES, 
Acemunts Pevebleiwoocn ose ska hese A N EDN, 9, 108, 6: 


27 
4! 102, 673 
60, 774, 033 


Miscellaneous deferred liabilities — 
Debenturo stock issued eel 
Debenture stock—held in reserve (the consolidated balance 
sheet, as given above, assumes that all shares of the 
subsidiary companies are owned by the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co,, and the debenture and common stock 
shown as held in reserve“ on the balance sheet repre- 
sents the estimated value of the few remaining shares 
not actually owned) 
Common stock iseued — — ee 
Common stock—held in reserve (the consolidated balance 
sheet, as given above, assumes that all shares of the 
subsidiary companies are owned by E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., and the debenture and common stock 
shown as “held in reserve” on the balance sheet rep- 
resents the estimated value of the few remaining shares 
not actually owned 31, 425 
Contingent liabilities, including advance payments on con- 
tracts and reserves for depreciation, accidents, etc- 116, 379, 036 
PORE AIH ROME . C a 8, 968, 217 


Ls) pe e ee 2S SD Te SO a ETE RS 258, 263, 220 

Pierre 8. du Pont, president of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
in his remarks to stockholders says: 

“New world conditions found E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. 
in a unique position, In this country our company alone was 
of a most complete organization and equipment for the fillin 
ate orders, and for the rapia enlargement of factories for further pro- 
duction of materials suddenly required in enormous quantities. In 
consequence, the officers and 1 of the company have been called 
upon to put forth thelr utmost efforts in order to meet extraordina 
demands, Contracts undertaken have required the designing and build- 
ing of immense plants whose construction and operation have necessi- 
tated an increase in men employed from 5,800 in October, 10914, to 
62,168 on January 1, 1916. Due to the cooperation of men throughout 
the entire organization, the Company has been able to deliver nearly 
every pound of explosives on contract time, and a great percentage of 
all contract deliveries have been anticipated by large margins. 

“The record of the commercial business of the company for the year 
1915 was satisfactory, and there are indications of a large volume of 
business during 1916. Some new lines of investment have n to 
pay well and others have passed their trial stage and have added to 
the earnings of the company. 

“It is hoped that new manufactures will be developed to take the 
place of the abnormal military business, but we can not expect to cm- 
ploy all of the large explosives plants recently built; we are therefore 
amortizing this investment by heavy charges against the profits of this 
temporary business.” 

The report also calls attention to the fact that the Arlington Co., 
manufacturers of high-grade celluloid, has been acquired, and that its 
business promises to add materially to the income of the du Pont Co. 

In carrying out the change in the organization of the E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours Powder Co, into the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. on 
October 1, 1915, in order to bring the capitalization more in accord 
with the magnitude of the company’s business, the 5 per cent bonds of 
the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. have been retired, as have 
also all but $2,066,000 of the 44 per cent bonds. ‘There have been ex- 
changed 1,084 shares of the preferred stock for the 6 per cent debenture 
stock of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. There now remains with 
the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. sufficient 6 per cent stock 
of the E, I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. to retire the preferred stock 
and bonds not yet exchanged, and in addition to liquidate share for 
share the common stock of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co, 
now outstanding. 

In connection with the profit-sharing plan with employees, the report 
shows that distributions equivalent to 12,626 shares of the common 
stock of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. and 25,452 shares of 
the common stock of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. have been 
made under the plan during the years 1905 to 1914, Inclusive. 

There have been distributed 5,037 shares of the common stock of 
the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. and 14,444 shares of the com- 
mon stock of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. on account of earn- 
ings for 1915. 

rectors have offered for subscription this year 3,000 shares of 
debenture stock, making a total of 13,441 shares purchased ty em- 
1610 since 1909. (Wall Street Journal, Monday morning, Feb. 28, 
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APPENDIX II. 

HAS THE STOCK MARKET DISCOUNTED WAR ORDERS?—CONTRACTS FOR 
$2,000,000,000 GROSS HAVE BEEN RECEIVED BY ABOUT TWO SCORE COM- 
PANIES—TWENTY-SIX OF THOSE CONCERNS ACCOUNT FOR $1,737,000,000 
AND THEIR MARKET PRICE HAS APPRECIATED $919,900,000, OR 53 PER 
CENT OF THE GROSS—COMPARISON, BY COMPANIES, IN REGARD TO GAIN 
PER SHARE AND TOTAL ORDERS. 

Has the stock market discounted war orders placed with American 
manufacturers by European Governments? Will the price of certain 
stocks continue their advance of the past year or so? his has been 
a real bull market, but how much longer will it last? These are the 
interrogations in the back of everybody's mind, from the biggest finan- 
cier down to the casual observer of the stock market. 

War orders of $2,000,000,000 gross, at our lowest estimate, have been 
received by some 42 companies. War orders of 26 of these concerns 
amount to $1,737,000,000; the market price of the stocks of these 26 
concerns has appreciated $919,000,000, or approximately 53 per cent 
of the gross war orders, 
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This war-order business is in terms of pan and not net profits. 
However, when net profits from war orders of 25 per cent to 50 cent 
are not uncommon, the natural inquiry arises as to whether the full 
importance of this business has been realized marketwise, in view of the 
credit restorations and the possibilities of repeat orders. 


THE MARVELOUS CHANGES. 
Changes which have taken place in the value of the stocks of these 


. that are working on war orders are shown in the following 
e: 

War orders (26 companies) $1, 734, 500, 000 
Par value stock (26 companies, 1, 737, 389, 000 
Market value before war 1, 287, 658, 000 
Recent ‘high price_.__.---------__-----_-_..----.... 2, 212, 986, 000 
Appreciatſon 919, 323, 000 


Appreciation in market price 

Appreciation in par val 
Appreciation to war orders. 
Although the average appreciation is 53 per cent of the gross war 
orders, variations from the average in the case of individual co es 
are worthy of consideration. The following tabulation gives in the first 
column the number of shares of stock (common and preferred) ; second 
column, dollars per share N paneer third column, dollars of gross 
s of st between gross war 

on: 


war orders per ; fourth column, ratio 
orders and apprecia 


per cent 
to 
war 

orders. 
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1 Common and preferred, if more than one class of stock exists. 
2 Par value $50, allowance for which has been made. 


As striking as are the deductions when the total capitalization is 
considered, the showing made by the corporations with regard to war 
orders is even more remarkable when the preferred stock outstanding is 
entirely disre; The deductions in the following tabulation are made 
upon the assumption that all profits from war orders are to to com- 
mon stockholders. Otherwise the compilation is identical with the pre- 
ceding one, which treats of the total preferred and common capital. 


$31 138.7 

653 3.9 

99 49.4 

23 234.8 

200 27.0 

000 150 30.0 
200, 000 715 15.8 
148, 620 1, 682 33.7 
1900, 000 5 1,200.0 
39, 750 3,673 1.9 
264) 488 108 36.1 
250, 000 360 26.3 
1994, 271 1,359 36.0 
8 49, 996 000 19.5 
1,015, 103 68 67.6 
71, 500 350 91.4 
1177, 625 42 30.9 
2350, 000 29 234.4 
#100, 000 200 53.0 
70, 000 257 28.0 
125, 000 120 36.7 
300, 000 67 249.3 
5, 083, 025 5 740.0 
202,700 46 52.1 
4 827, 460 114 7.8 
210,000} 1, 10, 000 15.3 


1 Old fa ma — not reorganization. 
outstan 
3 OM company; new company, Submarine Boat, has stock all one class, nonpar 
jue. 
4 Par value $50. 


WHAT THE PERCENTAGES IDICATE. 


ing tables the more light is shed 
upon the stock-market movements of these war-order companies. It 


e 
not net profits available for dividends. The column of percentages 
would seem indicate 2 Stocks of certain companies have not 


of their war business. This, of course, involves the question of dura- 
tion of the war. 


AGGREGATE APPRECIATION. 


tabulation is set forth the combined ontstan 


In the accompan 
stock of these 26 companies, combined ma 


common and pref 


value before the war, approximate market value at the high at the end 
of 1915, and the — tien. 


$41,620,000 | $7,097,000 | $24,832,000 | $17,734,000 
8,555,000] 8,705,000 | 11,170,000} 2,375, 000 
82,467,000 | 41,027,000 72,571,000 | 31,543,000 
60,000,000 | 42, 750,000 | 63, 900,000 | 21; 150, 000 
50,000,000 | 29,063,000 | 43, 800, 000 14, 438,000 
60,000,000 | 20,800,000 | 51,400,000 | 20, 600; 000 
40,000,000 | 20,200,000 | 53,800,000 | 27, 600, 000 
29,770,000 | 16,534,000 | 115,803,000 | 99, 269, 000 
45,000,000 | 36,000,000} 54,000,000 } 18,000,000 
10, 975, 000 451,000 | 12,773,000} 4,322,000 
6,486,000 | 3,243,000 | 5,836,000 | 2,593, 000 
50,000,000 | 25,252,000 | 55,036,000 | 29, 784, 000 
45,500,000 | 49,748,000 | 200, 000, 000 | 150, 252,000 
7,667,000 | 1,283,000 | 31,052,000 | 29, 788, 000 
101,510,000 | 141,088,000 | 157, 752.000 46, 684, 000 
12,500,000 | 11, 284,000 | ` 34,753,000 | 23, 469, 000 
29,112,000 | 1,214,000] 16,488,000 | 15, 272, 000 
35,000,000 | 9,275,000 | 32,900,000 | 23, 825, 000 
10,000,000 | 5,800,000 | 16, 400,000 | 10, 600, 000 
9, 875, 000 $40,000 | 5,880,000 | 5,040; 000 
25,000,000 | 16,400,000} 23,000,000 | 6,600, 000 
41,758,000 | 17,100,000 | 6%, 961,000 | 51,861,000 
868,584,000 | 647,391,000 | 868, 835,000 | 221, 444, 000 
19,638,000 | 47,132,000 | 56, 185,000 | 0,034, 000 
45,372,000 | 58,411,000 | 79,430,000 | 21,019,000 
1, 000.000 500,000 28,750,000 | 15, 250, 000 


1, 737, 389, 000 1. 287, 658, 000 2, 212, 986,000 | 919, 323, 000 


No account has been taken of the appreciation which now has taken 
place in the bonds of the companies. 


DETAILS OF WAR ORDERS. 


The details of war contracts of the 26 companies under considera- 
tion, classified as confirmed“ or “ unconfirmed,” follows: 


Confirmed war orders. 


$35, 000, 000 
etek 41, 000, 000 
7,000, 000 
50,000, 000 
7 30, 000, 000 
eS ROLE SORE SH 250, 000, 000 
148, 000, 000 
„000, 000 
Crucible Steel 17,000, 000 
8 400, 000, 000 
Electric Boat. 100,000,000 | Boats and submarines. 
General 69, 000, 000 5 
Hercules Powder. 25,000,000 | Cordite. 
In 7,500,000 | Shells. 
New York Air Brake 20 000; 000 | tnd esa 
ew Yor! ©. 
epee Harness, vehicle, 
United States Steel. e 4 Steel. es 
‘estinghouse rake. „ hrapne ote. 
Westinghouse E 95,000, 000 | Rifles and 


Under the head of confirmed are included those concerns the 
amount of whose contracts has been announced, or can be estimated 
with comparative accuracy. Among the “unconfirmed” are placed 
companies which are known to have booked war business, the amount 
of which must be estimated from outside sources. In both parts of the 


table are companies which are known to have taken larger orders than 
are indicated, or to have others under negotiation, but which at this 
time can not be intelligently estimated, 
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THE MATTER OF DUPLICATION, 


These orders, of course, contain a number of duplications arising 
from the practice of subletting parts of the work. So interwoven. with 
one another are the contracts for munitions that it would be im ible 
to make accurate allowance for duplications. If these duplications 
could be determined, it would reduce somewhat the total of war orders; 
but it must not be lost sight of that the duplications do not affect the 
profits of the Sage eer concerned, for each subcontract must carry 
r it w perhaps aot AOTEA te 
of the securities ns war orders, rhaps not a 
28. 1010 for duplication, (Wall Street Journal, Tuesday, Feb. 


The Revenue Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DAVID A. HOLLINGSWORTH, 


OF OHIO, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 10, 1916. 


Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I desire only to 
make my position clear on the pending revenue measure. It 
has been said to be a sort of mongrel affair, a cross between 
the donkey and the elephant, and yet the report in its favor 
from the Ways and Means Committee is signed only by the 
Democratic members. The bill was introduced July 1 and was 
then referred to this, the greatest committee of the House, and 
ordered to be printed. After, presumably, considering it until 
July 5, the Democratic members of the committee reported 
it to the House, with their favorable recommendation contain- 
ing 10 pages of printed explanations. The bill itself contains 
101 pages. The minority members of the committee, although 
refraining from joining the majority, are as dumb as oysters 
so far as any minority report is concerned. The Republican 
Membership of the House, generally speaking, are therefore left 
without party guide or compass, each being expected without 
sufficient time for consideration to act intelligently for himself 
on perhaps the most important fiscal measure ever before an 
American Congress. 

Its figures are colossal and startling; they contemplate an 
estimated expenditure for the current fiscal year ending June 
30, 1917, of $1,579,000,000. Good reasons should be given for 
such a measure. 

I have read the bill and the majority report and listened 
intently to the arguments of our so-called leaders of finance 
usually enlightening on the floor of the House, and I confess 
yet to some uncertainty in judgment. 

The ranking member of the committee, perhaps the ablest 
tariff exponent in the House, or in Congress for that matter, 
Mr. Forpney, has argued with rare good judgment to convince 
his fellow Republicans that because the bill fails to embody the 
full position of the Republican Party on the subject of protec- 
tion it should be repudiated. 

I yield to no man in or out of Congress in devotion to the 
time-honored protective policy of the Republican Party. I 
represent a district in which this principle is paramount and 
all important. I was nominated and elected mainly because of 
my well-known position on this subject, and every card cir- 
culated or item of publicity distributed carried for me this 
individual plank: 

I favor adequate protection to American industries and labor wher- 
ever brought into unjust or unequal foreign competition, either through 
cheap labor or cheaper conditions of yon y eee to the extent 
at least of equalizing the difference in production at home and 
abroad, and also a tariff board to furnish Congress with expert in- 
formation for intelligent use in remo if possible, from the arena 
of partisan politics, the troublesome tariff problems which have too 
Jong vexed and disturbed the legitimate business of the country, 

Very little of this plank appears in this bill. There is just 
enough salt in the five-year experiment tariff on dyestuffs and 
the recognition of the Democratic platform as to a tariff com- 
mission to entice the unwary bird. 

I can not excuse myself, therefore, for voting for it, like the 
distinguished leader of our Ohio delegation [Mr. LonewortH], 
if, as all admit, no amendments are to be allowed so as to con- 
form its provisions more nearly to Republican ideas, more 
-nearly to the elephant side of the hybrid combination. He sug- 
gests, and very properly, that inasmuch as he voted for all the 
increases in the expenses of the Government authorized by the 
Democratic majority, even insisting on larger increases being 
made than they were willing for, that it is only fair that he 
should now join them in voting for this bill, even thongh de- 
signed to destroy the Republican policies of raising public reye- 


nue. Some of us, however, did not vote with our eloquent col- 
league in support of the large appropriations for which this 
bill is intended to provide, and therefore occupy a somewhat 
different position. While not allowing ourselves to become mere 
obstructionists to the preparedness program mapped out, we 
steadily voted for the minimum instead of the maximum 
amounts sought, so that we are not now embarrassed by former 
voting. We are free to consider all features of this bill on their 
merits. 

A serious condition confronts Congress and the country. Pub- 
lic revenues are as vital to the existence and welfare of the 
Government, more so, possibly, than the defense causes which 
are supposed to have made necessary these immense expendi- 
tures. A bankrupt United States Treasury can not be thought 
of for a moment by patriotic citizens. Manifestly, it is the 
duty of good citizenship to stand by the Government in finan- 
cial stress as much as if attacked by an armed force. The Re- 
publicans believe in a protective tariff as the principal method 
of raising revenue; they believe that in the main it is least 
burdensome to the people. But the Republican Party is out of 
power, and will be until the 4th of March. The Democratic 
Party is in power and charged with responsibility for the con- 
duct of the Government. Financially speaking, their methods 
are as wide apart as the poles. 

Speaking for myself, I am free to say that if standing alone 
or presented separately there are some things in this bili that 
I should vote for, but they are so bound up and connected with 
objectionable features to be voted for without separation that, 
as a Republican, I am constrained to vote against the bill. It 
is the only way I can act consistently, leaving the Democratic 
majority to take all responsibility for the bill, or separate the 
provisions in it so as to be voted on separately. In separate 
bills I should be glad to vote for a tax on the manufacture of 
munitions of war, on estates amounting, after payment of all 
debts, to $50,000 or more, and on incomes of not less than $5,000 
in case of single persons and $4,000 if married. Standing alone, 
I should be glad to vote to do away with the war stamp tax as 
proposed. 

Possibly it may have some other meritorious features, but as 
a whole I look upon the bill as a crafty attempt, by a little 
sugar coating here and there, to bring about a total and perma- 
nent abandonment of the Republican policy of protection, and 
as such I think it only fair and patriotic to let the Democratic 
majority have sole responsibility for its passage. The Repub- 
lican Party can afford to wait for the full triumph and vindica- 
tion of its fiscal policies until after the inauguration of Hughes 
and Fairbanks in March, 1917. 


The Reyenue Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES H. SLOAN, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN Tun House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 10, 1916. 


Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, I submitted to the House, but 
without obtaining action, the following amendment: 

I move to amend section 602 3 out, on line 24 of page 100, 
the period and inserting “: Prov That when such article or articles 
ahall be am the fros list duty of 20 per cent ad valorem shall be 
levied and collected thereon.” 

An examination of the so-called antidumping clause provided 
in this bill shows the following remedies: 

First. A penal remedy where an importer receives cheap 
goods in large amounts from the exporter with view to unfair 
competition may be prosecuted in the criminal courts. 

Second. Provision is made for civil action by any persons 
injured by such unfair competition, with punitive damages. 

Third. There is provision for tariff punishment, that in case 
an offense is committed against the provisions of this act the 
rate of duty may be doubled. All the foregoing relates to the 
importation of goods where a duty is levied at our ports, but 
as nearly three-fourths of our goods now being imported is upon 
the free list these remedies would have no application what- 
ever. i 
` The Underwood tariff law places nearly all farm products 
upon the free list and a doubling of no rate of duty would 
have no terrors to either importer or exporter. 

My amendment would have special application to goods now 
being entered free and would provide in case of unfair compe- 
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tition through importation a duty of 20 per cent to be placed 
on all goods now on the free list where unfair competition should 
arise. 

The value of this antidumping clause is largely in its inten- 
tion to protect, and the fact that those who have heretofore 
opposed the principle of protection now in this crude way admit 
the fallacy of their former beliefs in tariff for revenue or free 
trade, and offer to adopt a protective measure. They acknowl- 
edge the principle but do not seem to have the courage to place 
its application in those practiced hands where good effects might 
be wrought and inefficiency and blunders avoided. Further, it 
seems that in gradually working away from their tariff for 
revenue and free trade back td protection they desire to recog- 
nize the farmers’ right last. 

In this connection I desire to say that I had prepared two 
other amendments to the revenue part of this bill as applied to 
places of amusement, theaters, and so forth, but the limited 
time permitted for the presentation of these amendments pre- 
vented them, with perhaps hundreds of others in the hands of 
waiting Members, from receiving action, to say nothing about 
consideration by the House of Representatives. Some day the 
American people, feeling the heavy hand of taxation by its 
taxing power, will, upon investigation, not only note the effect 
and character of the burdens placed but the arbitrary and un- 
American method of laying their taxes. And when the Ameri- 
can people discover how little the representatives of the real 
tax-paying portion of the country are permitted to exercise the 
laying of their taxes the offending organization will receive a 
well-merited rebuke. 


United States Grain Grades. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON.GUY T. HELVERING, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN toe Horse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 12, 1916. 


Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Speaker, I would consider myself 
remiss if I did not say a word in favor of a most significant 
and practical measure, the United States Grain-Grades act, 
which the gentleman from Missouri has offered as an amend- 
ment to the Agricultural appropriation bill. 

This so-called grain standardization bill is a measure of 
great importance in as much as it affects the entire agricul- 
tural interests of the country, and I am confident that great 
good will result from the enactment of this legislation. 

Briefly defining this measure, it provides for the Federal 
investigation of the handling, grading, and transportation of 
grain and gives the Department of Agriculture authority to fix 
and establish the standards of quality and condition of corn, 
wheat, rye, oats, and other grain as the usages of trade may 
permit; this also empowers the Secretary of Agriculture to 
alter or modify such standards whenever the necessities of the 
trade may require such changes. 

While the different States of the Union have from time to 
time endeavored to perfect some grain-inspection laws, and 
while in some States the laws pertaining to grain are quite 
fair, yet it is impossible to secure uniformity and adequate 
protection unless by Federal action. In the past grain, the 
most important product of the farmer, was the basis of specu- 
lation, and prices have been lowered and raised to meet the 
needs of the designing speculators. Some of our States have 
endeavored to do away with these abuses, and to some extent 
by their grain-inspection laws have safeguarded the farmer 
from the manipulator of grain grades in the big markets. 
But, Mr. Speaker, I believe that State management of grain 
inspection can never work out favorably and satisfactorily, 
as most of the grain is shipped out of the State, and every 
State has different laws. Under the State inspection system 
each market has some variation of the State standard estab- 
lished, and grain is liable to be graded differently in each 
State. Under national supervision, however, and under the 
provisions of the Rubey bill the work of unifying the system 
among the States will be perfected, and the Department of 
Agriculture will cooperate with the individual States in giving 
each of them a uniform standard, so that a grade of grain of 
one State wül bear the same grade in other States. 

The Department of Agriculture has made exhaustive and 
coniprehensiye investigations in promulgating standard grades 


for grain. It has been found that the grades established by 
the Department of Agriculture are equitable and satisfactory. 

I have found few objections to this legislation except from 
large exporters, but, on the other hand, I have received many 
petitions and letters from farmers, as well as grain dealers, 
urging the passage of some measure that would safeguard the 
grain industry and eliminate local and political influence 
which so often has a tendency to injure the honest sale and 
trade in grain. 

Now, gentlemen of the House, what is the exact practical con- 
sequence resulting from the enactment of this legislation? How 
will an adequate grain-grading act affect the prices to the pro- 
ducer? As everyone knows the price of wheat is based on 
Liverpool quotations. 

Liverpool prices are based on seaboard grades which may be 
far below the grades of Kansas grain or any other of the vari- 
ous grain-producing States. Now, here is where the uniformity 
and benefit of this measure is evident: A Liverpool merchant 
buys seaboard grades of wheat and pays a price according to 
the article he receives, therefore if the seaboard grades are 
lower than the grades quoted in Kansas or any other grain 
States, and the price is, as everyone agrees, fixed by the Liver- 
pool rates, then it is clear that the Liverpool prices fixed on an 
inferior grade of grain would give to the Kansas grain a lower 
price. In other words, if seaboard No, 2 is inferior to Kansas 
No. 2 under the Kansas grain-grades law, then it shows that the 
price for Kansas No. 2 is fixed in Liverpool by an inspection of 
the inferior No. 2 sent them from the seaboard. Thus, if a local 
dealer quotes Liverpool No. 2 as worth so much he adds the 
total cost of freight and insurance charges, deducts this from 
the Liverpool price and gives us the price of wheat for the in- 
terior States. í 

Basing this, as I have said, on seaboard grades, which are 
lower than our grades, naturally the local dealer in good faith 
makes an offer to the farmer of a price less than the same 
grade of wheat would sell for if delivered direct to the pur- 
chaser in Liverpool. If this law is enacted, No. 2 wheat quoted 
in Liverpool will be just the same as No. 2 grade of wheat in 
Kansas, Iowa, Missouri, or, in fact, any State in the Union. 

Mr. Speaker, the grain-grades bill is a practical and sig- 
nificant measure, and one that will meet the demands of a large 
proportion of our people engaged in the growth, milling, and 
transportation of grain. I believe this act will benefit the 
farmer, because he will get nearer the actual value of his corn, 
wheat, or whatever the grain may be he has to sell, the dealer 
will have a more uniform grade of grain and the consumer a 
more uniform quality. 

This bill having had the careful consideration of the sub- 
committee and the full committee, the approval of the House, 
and indorsed as it is by all the farmers’ organizations, and, in 
fact, nearly everyone who is directly or indirectly connected 
with the grain industry. I hope the Senate will take favorable 
action on this legislation so that we may dispose of another 
meritorious and valuable measure tending to the betterment 
and safeguard of one of our greatest industries in this country. 


Compensation for Injuries to Federal Employees. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY E. HULL, 


OF IOWA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 12, 1916. 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of this bill. 
I believe in the principle involved, and I think it is a step in 
the right direction, It is time that the Government passed a 
law that will adequately compensate its employees who are 
injured and killed. If this bill passes, the Government will 
not be a leader, but a follower, in the principle involved. Al- 
ready in a large number of States workmen’s compensation 
laws are now in force, and when a man is injured while em- 
ployed by a private corporation or even an individual he knows 
just exactly what he is to receive for his injury. It is entirely 
different with the Government. The haphazard method of intro- 
ducing a special bill for every injured employee results in an un- 
equal distribution of justice. Some are paid much more than 
their injuries should entitle them to, others who were injured 
through no fault of their own while in Government employ 
receive nothing. This condition is a detriment to the Govern- 
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ment in securing capable employees. Men are not going to take 
the hazard knowing that if an injury occurs there is little 
chance for them or their families to recover. Our commit- 
tees in the House and the Senate are right now loaded down 
with claims filed by employees who have received injuries 
and are incapacitated for life by some accident while in the 
employ of the Government. This bill will bring order out 
of chaos. It will put the Government on the same status 
with its employees as are private employers. In a general way 
I think the schedule of remuneration for the different classes 
of injuries are fair. As I understand it, they have been worked 
out after due consideration has been given to similar laws 
relating to private manufactures and are based largely upon 
similar scales of compensation, If in the course of time it is 
ascertained that these schedules are not fair, it is a minor mat- 
ter to readjust them. The point I am trying to make is 
that the principle involved in this bill is a just one. Providing 
for its injured employees is a responsibility that the Govern- 
ment has no right to shirk. It is a responsibility that Gov- 
ernments have placed on the private Individuals. Why should 
the highest Government in this land be exempt? 


Patriotism and Preparedness. 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN W. ABERCROMBIE, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 2, 1916. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 15947) making appropriations 
— Bord service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other 

Mr. ABERCROMBIE. Mr. Chairman, during the considera- 
tion of the pending Army and Navy appropriation bills Mem- 
bers of Congress have spoken frequently and comprehensively 
on the twin subjects of patriotism and preparedness. Indeed, 
for many months those subjects have engrossed the attention 
of the entire country. Everywhere they have been and continue 
to be the chief topics of study and discussion. 

And interest in those subjects is not confined to our own 
Shores. Wherever throughout the world the awful consequences 
of the European war, the most destructive martial conflict of 
the ages, are felt or known this interest is manifest and active. 
Every newspaper we read, every gathering we attend, every 
person we meet is deeply concerned. 

THE LOVE OF COUNTRY. 


From time immemorial love of country has been esteemed the 
chiefest of civic virtues, but until within a comparatively recent 
period the world's conception of patriotism has been very lim- 
ited, very circumscribed. Even now the prevailing notion of 
duty to country reflects in large measure the ideals and customs 
of a remote and barbaric past. Except among the most en- 
lightened patriotism and warfare are always closely associoted 
in meaning. When we think of a great patriot most of us think 
also and in the same connection of a great soldier, a great 
warrior. 

This old-time idea of patriotism grew out of the condition of 
universal strife which for so many centuries obtained among the 
nations. It held that a person’s patriotic duty was fulfilled by 

_4 willingness to fight for his country in time of war. Between 
wars he was at liberty, without detriment to his reputation as a 
patriot, to indulge in unethical practices in most of the relations 
of life. Even when their Governments were honeycombed with 
graft and reeking with corruption, the citizens of ancient Greece 
and Rome idolized their heroes of war, by whom their Govern- 
ments were administered. 

In all ages and among all peoples this historic idea of patriot- 
ism has been stressed. It has been inculcated in home and 
school; it has been preached from pulpit and platform; it has 
been promoted in journalism and literature; it has been em- 
balmed in song and story. As a natural consequence, the ideal 
patriotism came ultimately to be regarded as inseparably con- 
nected with warfare; the greatest glory, as invariably associated 
with the wholesale destruction of life and property. ‘The world’s 
warriors have been the world’s heroes, To them have been ac- 
corded the highest places of honor and power. 

THE ORIGIN OF MILITARISM. 

In this ancient conception of patriotism modern European 

militarism had its origin. And militarism exists in America as 


well as in Europe. Let us not be deceived about that matter, 
If it is less highly developed here than there, which is true, that 
fact is due to our form of government, to our national-youthful- 
ness, and to our geographical isolation rather than to the innate 
character of our people; for, after all, the people of America are 
very similar to those of European countries. In fact, we are 
bone of their bone, sinew of their sinew, blood of their blood. 

Transfer to America the principles, policies, and practices that 
obtain in Europe, and soon will be found here the same systems, 
conditions, and tendencies. Indeed, in the development of mill- 
tarism we seem to be following irresistibly in the footsteps of 
those countries. Already, of every hundred dollars raised an- 
nually by taxation for the support of the Federal Government 
the sum of approximately $70 is expended in preparation for 
future wars or in payment for past wars. Excluding appro- 
priations for war pensions and for interest on war debts, which 
appropriations approximate $200,000,000 per year, we are now 
expending annually for war purposes—that is, upon the Army 
and Navy—the tremendous sum of $250,000,000, which is excelled 
by only one other nation. 

On other words, we are now spending quadrennially the enor- 
mous sum of a billion dollars for the deyelopment and main- 
tenance of our Army and Navy Establishments. Yet there are 
unmistakable indications that the people of the United States 
desire Congress forthwith to make largely increased appro- 
priations for those purposes, which, as a matter of course, will 
result in greatly and permanently increased taxation burdens, 

Judging the future by the past, since like causes produce like 
results, the time may come when militarism will dominate in 
America as it now dominates in Europe. 

THE ECROPRAN WAR AND ITS LESSONS, 


And militarism does dominate there. The present European 
war, the mightiest, the costliest, the bloodiest, the deadliest, the 
most barbarous in many respects in all history, is a direct re- 
sult of that domination there. Each nation denies responsibility 
for the war. Each claims to be fighting a defensive war. They 
are equally honest, equally correct. The peoples of those coun- 
tries did not make the war. The rulers now declare that they 
did not, though in the beginning some, if not all of them, claimed 
a copartnership with the Almighty in the conduct of a holy 
war. It is significant that none now boasts such coalition. 

The truth is the principles, the policies, -and the practices 
obtaining throughout Europe for centuries past were responsible 
for that war. The trouble lies with the European system, which 
is one of highly armed States always expecting to be attacked, 
and therefore always ready and quick to anticipate attack. It 
is a system of alliances founded upon suspicion, jealousy, hatred, 
fear, and greed. Stupendous and burdensome armaments, secret 
and selfish diplomacy, hasty and unnecessary ultimatums are 
peculiar to the European system, and those things have ever 
meen the most prolific causes of war. All history warns us to 
beware of those dangers. [Applause.] 

The war in Europe has taught the world many lessons, chief 
among which is that relating to the settlement of international 
differences, If civilization is to be preserved and promoted, if 
humanity itself is not to perish from the face of the earth, it is 
obvious that new methods must be adopted. And new methods 
in international relations are not impossible. 

In this age of invention, organization, and cooperation; in this 
time of transportation, communication, and visitation; in this 
day of the railroad, the steamboat, the automobile, the airship, 
the cable, the telegraph, the telephone, and the wireless, the re- 
motest nations are not nearly so isolated, not nearly so widely 
separated, as were the subdivisions of even a small country a 
century ago. It is entirely feasible, therefore, for nations now 
to cooperate in a manner that would have been utterly impossible 
before the inventions and discoveries which have so completely 
annihilated time and distance. 

GOVERNMENT AN BYOLUTION, 


Governmental development has been an evolutionary process, 
and like most other such processes has been slow. The enlarge- 
ment of authority by consent or by compulsion and the expansion 
of territorial jurisdiction through conquest or through voluntary 
combination have characterized this development. In the remote 
past each man redressed his own and his family’s wrongs. 
Within itself the family was a complete and independent gov- 
ernment. Then followed the tribe, or group of related families; 
then the State, or combination of tribes; then the Nation, or 
union of States. The logical or evolutionary next step will be 
the internation, the omnination, or the confederation of nations, 
which might appropriately be called the United Nations of the 
World, and whose motto should be “peace on earth.” [Ap- 
plause. | 

This logical next step in the evolution of government should 
be taken as soon as possible, and it ought to be possible after 
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the cessation of European hostilities. That it be taken is de- 
manded by reason and conscience, by patriotism and religion, 
Both selfishness and altruism demand it.. If this step be not 
taken, civilization and humanity may disappear in some world- 
enveloping cataclysm, of which there are those who fear that 
the pending European war is the precursor. 

UNIVERSAL WAR POSSIBLE, i 

Indeed, the fear that the entire world may become involved 
in that war may not be founded in mere pessimism, for existing 
conditions, developing tendencies, and multiplying possibilities 
are such as to give alarm to the most optimistic. Already more 
than half of the inhabited area and more than 50 per cent of 
the population of the earth are involved directly. Indirectly 
and in varying degrees much larger portions of the earth’s sur- 
face and population are implicated. 

The combined population of the world is estimated to be 
approximately 1,600,000,000, while that of the countries at war 
is about 1,000,000,000. If our country and Mexico should resort 
to arms for the settlement of pending or developing differences, 
almost three-fourths of the earth’s area and population would 
be involved. War between the United States and Mexico would 
probably involve both Governments in the European conflict. 
In that event every country on earth might be swept irresistibly 
into that hell of destruction, 

A COURT OF NATIONS. 

It is apparent that there must be a change, a universally 
accepted change, in the methods employed for the settlement of 
international misunderstandings. The time has come when 
nations must cooperate in the establishment and maintenance 
of a judicial tribunal for the adjustment of differences which 
can not be settled by diplomacy, and diplomacy itself must 
be reorganized, reorganized upon a basis of publicity and equity. 
As individuals, cities, counties, and States submit their disputes 
to arbitration in courts of justice, none sitting as judges in their 
own cases, so must nations settle their disputes. The judicial 
decree must be substituted for the diplomatic ultimatum. 

Our own States voluntarily abandoned war as a method of 
settling their differences, and as a substitute established here at 
Washington a Supreme Court of States, where all of their dis- 
putes are settled by arbitration. I believe that the nations of 
earth should in a somewhat similar manner unite in the organi- 
zation of a supreme court of nations, where all of their mis- 
understandings would be settled by arbitration. [Applause.] 

SELF-DEFENSE A NECESSITY. 

Until the leading nations join in the establishment of such a 
world court, agreeing individually and collectively to abide by 
and enforce its decrees, each of the nations will be compelled in 
self-defense to make provision for its own protection, and until 
such international court for the settlement of differences arising 
between nations is firmly and permanently established it will 
be necessary for our Government to pursue a policy of adequate 
military preparedness for defensive pu x 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERCROMBIE. I prefer not to yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. Just for a simple question? 

Mr. ABERCROMBIE. I mean no discourtesy, but my time is 
so limited that I am compelled reluctantly to decline to yield. 
When I have finished, if granted sufficient time, I shall be 
pleased to answer such questions as may be propounded. 

Mr. Chairman, what constitutes a state of adequate military 
preparedness for defensive purposes is the question now under 
consideration. I am persuaded that by the passage of the pend- 
ing Army, Navy, and fortifications bills as recommended by the 
committees of the House we will meet the present needs. of the 
country for such purposes, though prior to the outbreak of the 
European war and the development of the perplexing Mexican 
situation I confess that I found myself in agreement with many 
others in the opinion that with a continuance of the present 
quadrennial billion-dollar expenditure for Army and Navy 
equipment and maintenance we would satisfy the demands of 
reasonable preparedness. 

THE POWER TO DECLARE WAR. 


I have thought during the past year a great deal about war 
and its awful consequences, and I have come to the conclusion 
that rulers and their cabinets should not have the full power to 
declare war. Fortunately for us in this country our President 
and Cabinet can not declare war. Only Congress can do that. 


The fact remains, however, that in crises like those with which 
we have been and now are confronted our President and Cabi- 
net, if so disposed, could bring about such a situation as would 
compel Congress to declare war. I have no doubt that if Presi- 
dent Wilson desired to do so, he could within a few days, pos- 


sibly within a few hours, develop such a condition as would in- 
volve our country in the European conflict or in war with Mex- 


ico. Let us thank God that he is not so disposed. [Applause.] 

The truth is, I have about come to the conclusion that not 
eyen Congresses should possess the absolute power to declare 
war, except possibly in cases of actual and continued aggression 
resulting in a flagrant violation of sovereignty or in the destruc- 
tion of human lives. Who bears the burdens of war? Who 
sacrifices life in time of war? Who pays for war? The people. 
Why not therefore permit the people of a nation, as far as pos- 
sible, to say when that nation shall go to war? [Applause.] 
And when I say the people, I meau what I say—I mean women 
as well as men. I thank God that women are coming to be 
regarded as people. [Applause.] 

FAITH IN PRESIDENT WILSON. 

While it is not my purpose to make a partisan speech, I feel 
confident that, regardless of political affiliations, I will be par- 
doned for saying in this connection that our country is exceed- 
ingly fortunate in these critical times to have in the presi- 
dential chair a man like Woodrow Wilson. [Applause.] I have 
never known a man more calm, more calculating, more coura- 
geous, more determined, or more patriotic. He has filled, and is 
filling, his high office with matchless statesmanship, and if there 
is any honorable way by which our country can be kept out of 
this world-threatening conflict, President Wilson will find and 
follow it. The country is safe in his keeping. [Applause.] 

MODERN CONCEPTION OF PATRIOTISM, 


The past century has been characterized by several world- 
wide movements, notably those looking toward universal edu- 
cation and universal democracy. While these movements are 
the natural fruits of the germs of aspiration and growth im- 
planted in the human soul by Almighty God, they have been 
nurtured and accelerated by that other and greater movement, 
all-comprehensive in scope, which was inaugurated some 2,000 
years ago when the angels sang, “ Peace on earth, good will 
toward men.” 

One of the most encouraging results of this spread of educa- 
tion and democracy is that which is manifesting itself in a 
changing and enlarging conception of patriotic duty. The world, 
the thinking world, notwithstanding the present awful carnage 
in Europe, is coming more and more to realize that people are 
under no greater obligation to die for their country in time of 
war than to live for it in time of peace; that real patriotism is 
not a virtue to be assumed when one’s country is struggling 
with a foreign foe, and to be discarded between wars when one’s 
country may be contending with internal enemies no less de- 
structive; that the most patriotic citizen is not the one whose 
devotion to country manifests itself only spasmodically in his 
country’s wars, but the one who so lives day by day as to render 
it unnecessary for his country to go to war; that the true 
patriot demands nothing for his own country which he is not 
willing to concede to humanity in general; that war between 
civilized nations is unnecessary, foolish, wicked, destructive, 
damnable; that he who serves fellow man best, best serves self, 
home, country, and God. [Applause.] 

This growing view of patriotic duty is coming none too soon, 
for there has never been a time when there was greater need 
for the application of high ethical principles to the solution of 
life’s problems, whether those problems relate to home, business, 
society, government, or religion; or whether they be local, State, 
National, or international. [Applause.] 


Salaries of United States Employees. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. SLOAN, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 11, 1916. 


Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, I presented the following amend- 
ment to the House of Representatives on the 10th day of July, 
1916, when H. R. 16763 was up for consideration. 

I move to amend H. R. 16763 by adding a title to be numbered 
74, and to be inserted after line 8, on page 101, as follows: 

TITLE 7. 

That for the period of the fiscal year of 1917 all Senators, Repre- 
sentatives, Cabinet officers, and servants of the United States Govern- 
ment receiving salaries of more „000 per year from the United 
States Government shall receive, first, the sum-of $4,000; second, in 
addition thereto, they shall receive 90 r cent of the excess over 
$4,000 of such salaries as now provided by law: Provided, That this 
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shall in no wise affect the salaries of the President, Vice President, or 
Members of the Supreme Court or inferior courts of the United States, 
and the amounts hereinbefore stated shall constitute all the salaries to be 
in any wise paid the persons herein designated for the period stated. 

From the time when the first legislative organizations were 
established in the early colonies down through the Confedera- 
tion and under the Constitution legislation has taken a general 
course. The legislative body, whether a committee or a house, 
in determining legislation would have the bill or resolution 
read at large and then by clerk or presiding officer. A reading 
would be had substantially in the following manner: Para- 
graph would be read, when, at its close, there would be given 
opportunity for the proposal of amendment and debate. In that 
way the strong as well as the weak and the favorable as well as 
the unfavorable features would challenge attention. Moreover, 
ordinary defects not in themselves important or substantial, and 
yet proper to be considered, would receive attention. 

In this great bill, providing over $200,000,000 for taxes, this 
method was distinctly denied, both in the standing committee— 
Ways and Means—and afterwards in the Committee of the 
Whole and in the House. So the American people will under- 
stand that this burden is placed upon them, so far as the House 
of Representatives is concerned, the constitutional body having 
jurisdiction to originate legislation of this character, without 
the well-settled form of procedure being observed. 

I wondered if those who made haste to lay these heavy bur- 
dens upon the people were willing to be treated themselves, they 
having the power, as they treated others. 

In all the varying paragraphs of this legislation I sought some 
feature suggesting economy. I did not find it, and for that 
reason I prepared the foregoing amendment. 

The ancient saw that “a penny saved is twopence gained” 
seems to have found no place in the summary action of the 
authors of this measure. The foregoing amendment would fairly 
test first these hasty tax leviers as affecting themselves and 
demonstrating their patriotism, and also indicate their special 
eare for their many partisan friends who draw munificent sal- 
aries from the Government. I hold that it would be a fit and 
proper method of demonstrating the disinterestedness of the 
membership of this House. But the rule, which specially limited 
time for amendment and debate, prevented consideration of this 
amendment. It will be here of record, however, as a suggestion 
to be used should later opportunity here or elsewhere along the 
line of legislation be presented. 


Taxing War Munitions. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES H. SLOAN, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 10, 1916. 


Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, it is proposed to raise $71,000,000 
by taxing war munitions, The period within which these are to 
be taxed is limited to the period following January 1, 1916. It 
is generally agreed that the period within which the United 
States munition makers have been most busy making munitions 
of war for foreign Governments was from August, 1914, up to 
early in 1916, more particularly in 1915. During that time the 
European belligerents who had been in the lowest state of pre- 
paredness drew heavily on the American product. This was 
while they were building and equipping their own munition 
plants. 

So the important period was rather in the calendar year of 
1915 than in 1916. If the theory of taxing munitions can relate 
back to any extent, as it does in this bill, it should have been 
begun at least January 1, 1915. Because, beginning with 1916, 
and assuming that the head of our Government as well as those 
in charge of our military and naval affairs in consonance with 
their public speeches were undoubtedly arranging for a large 
purchase of American munition products. A relative decrease 
has occurred in the contracts made with foreign powers for 
supply of munitions. So that the effect of establishing January 
1, 1916, as the date upon which taxes should be levied on 
munitions would have the appearance and effect of encouraging 
the manufacture of munitions for foreign use and discouraging 
their manufacture for our own use when trouble begins to ap- 
pear. 

I am not opposed to a special tax upon munitions of war, but 
in this as in all other matters I do not belicve in penalizing 


America in the interest of the foreigner. That seems to be a 
characteristic running through this legislation. A distinct 
favor to foreign belligerents and a burden upon our people. 

Already the great accessible nations announce their complete 
ability to produce in abundance their needed munitions. 
Already large munition plants in this country are closing up 
while others are reducing their output. It appears as if we are 
simply taxing the shell of the revenue nut, leaving the kernel 
entire to the thrifty stock handlers and holders of munitions 
corporations. I am ready to have this voted upon without fur- 
ther debate. 


The Revenue Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. L. C. DYER, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 10, 1916, 
On the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, and for other purposes. 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, this bill is for the purpose of raising 
more money for a wasteful, extravagant, and incompetent Demo- 
cratic administration to spend. It is admitted even by the Dem- 
ocrats that since the purse strings of the Government have been 
in the hands of the Democrats more money has been spent, and 
much uselessly, than under any preceding administrations, 
This Congress has been the most extravagant of all, and this 
even before the question of increasing the Army and the Navy 
was considered. Back in December, 1914, we have leading 
Democrats of the House criticizing extravagance in appropria- 
tion. No less a personage than the distinguished gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson] gave utterance to this proof then. 
He said: 

Principle has gone to the four winds of the earth, and we are writing 
ourselves down the history of the coun as being the most out- 
rageously and most criminally extravagant Congress that ever sat on 
the American Continent. * * I said that in a speech before, in 
the last session, and when I made that speech Members of the Demo- 
cratic House came to me and asked me not to put it into the RECORD, 
because it would be used by the Republicans in their campaign book. 
Let them useit. * * * ou may use the statement now, gentlemen 
because when Democrats ket to be so he aang extravagant that it 
makes its own record look bad as compared to the very marked record 
of the Republicans, I must apologize to you Republicans for having ever 
used the words “criminally extravagant“ in criticizing the appro- 
DEEE pada tE aa fo sour ty Cant es Ronin nag Sa 
rei Ps a an Adve ve strong enough to apply to Democratic ex- 
travagance. : 

This bill has many things in it, some of which are there for 
the purpose of fooling the people and the Republican Members 
in this House. For instance, there is the protective duty on 
dyestuffs, borrowed from the Republican principle of protection ; 
then there is the tariff commission, which only a short time ago 
the Democrats claimed to be useless, and killed the one estab- 
lished when the Republicans were in power by failing to appro- 
priate money for it; then there is the antidumping clause. This 
is another admission by the Democrats that the Republican 
policy of protection is the only one for this country. This pro- 
vision, in effect, says that many of our industries would not be 
able without protection to withstand competition of foreign- 
made goods, where cheap labor can be had, as opposed to cur 
high-wage scale. This is an admission that the Democratic 
Party realizes that when the war is over there will be an inva- 
sion of our markets by European manufacturers, and that there 
must be a law to prevent the dumping of these cheap-made goods 
in this country to be sold in competition with those manufactured 
with our high-price labor. Is there any better proof needed of 
the efficacy of the Republican doctrine—the protective tariff? 
This bill also provides for raising money by what is known as 
the inheritance or estate tax. For a long time this has been a 
source of revenue to the States. In some States it has been 
used to further education and has gone to the State universities. 
This is particularly so in my State. Now the Government must 
have that also. Then there is a provision for increasing the 
income-tax rates. This is a direct tax, of course, and puts the 
great burden of it upon a few sections of the country. This bill 
also proposes to reenact into law certain of those obnoxious 
special taxes provided in the so-called emergency revenue war- 
tax act of October 22, 1914. This was the most inexcusable 
act c2 them all—putting war taxes upon the people in times of 


peace. 
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These various matters are combined in this bill by the Demo- 
erats with the hope that it will get them support from the Re- 
publicans, so that the measure will not receive the criticism 
it warrants in the coming campaign. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] well expressed my view 
as to this when he said: 


Last Saturday the Speaker of this House made a very earnest pen 
not on behalf of the bill, but for votes; not for votes on that side o. 
the House, because he has them, but for votes on this side of the House; 
not because he needs them, because this bill will pass, if necessary, 
without a single Republican vote cast for it. 

You have already enough votes, and it is a Piece question to be 
asked now, Why the concern of the leader of the majority and the dis- 
tinguished Speaker of this House to get Republican votes on this 
measure? It is not to pass the bill, but it is to estop argument against 
the direct-tax system in the days 9 r. And in order 
to win the votes on this side they have own out sops. The first 
is the tarif commission, that you opposed, and are now willing to 
swallow in the hope that we will vote for it. Our support of the 
tariff commission does not depend upon the action to-day. We will 
write it after March 4. The second sop is an ek grees 3 clause, that 

ou ridiculed in the discussion of the Underwood ill, when we 
epublicans urged it upon you, and now you swallow it in the hope that 
you will get vo from this side of the House, not to carry it; you have 
the votes to do that, but you want this side to surrender to your 
scheme. We will write an antidum t will be a revision 
of the Underwood tariff law, and in a protective measure. 
The dyestuff proposition is another effort of estoppel. You say it 
is protective, an w disti: ed friend from North Carolina 
KITCHIN] eto olds nose, because it is hard to 


Why do you swallow it? To get Republican votes. ? To use as 
arguments against us when the ion is on in the days between 
now and next November t your method of the tax totally 


tariff system. 


I, for one, will not be led into this trap. I have favored a 
tariff commission in the past. I am in favor of one now, but 
not such a one as would be created by the present administra- 
tion. The members of the tariff commission appointed by the 
present Democratic President would not be one that would work 
to get the facts as to show the difference between the cost of 
production at home and abroad, so as to change the present 
tariff law along the lines of the too well known policy of the 
Republican Party as to a protective tariff. The sudden change 
of heart of the Democratic Party with reference to the tariff 
board, the protective duty upon dyestuffs, and the antidump- 
ing clause does not warrant the belief, in view of their past 
record, that they are sincere. While in the words of the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming— 


We welcome this tardy Democratic 
Republican policies. but we decline to desert 
to cipate 


tion of the virtue of 
e altars of the true — — 


In the acts and incantations of those who, unable 
to longer en resist the etra wer of truths ve long 
spurned and d „Still in the main ere to thcir idols free trade 
and their fetishes of burdensome direct taxation. 

Even as the ancient Israelites In the 9 shadow of the mountain 
of the law set up an altar to the worship of the golden so Demo- 
erats in this day of their proclaimed tenment as to the wisdom 
of lican nciples o set up their altars to and 
worship their discredited idols of free trade and of direct and burden- 


some taxation upon the 1 and their ind es. 

We still have in mind the ancient warning, long since crystallized 
into a proverb, “ Beware of the Greeks bearing gifts.” 

Yet we know this party of old. We know that it has been 
false to every pledge and promise. We recall their promises 
regarding the tariff law they enacted. 

The Democratic Party has made a failure with its Underwood 
tariff bill. The leader of their party, President Woodrow Wil- 
son, substantially admits same when he urges Congress to con- 
tinue the protective duty on sugar, put one on dyestuffs, enact 
an antidumping law, and the creation of a tariff commission. 
The time is not long until the Republican Party will be in control 
of the affairs of this Government, and I prefer to wait for that 
time when a real Republican protective tariff can be again put 
upon the statute books. The Democratic Party has demon- 
strated its inability to manage the affairs of this Government. 
It has waivered, changed its position many times, and, in fact, 
has completely reversed its position upon many important mat- 
ters. Its inconsistency has been the most potent thing since it 
has been in power. Even Members of this House have become 
so used to the changing of the mind of the President that even 
the most intense of the Democrat Members no longer pay any 
attention to the matter. They no longer preach that “ The prin- 
ciples of the Democratic Party are eternal.” Most of them now 
— admit that the Democratic Party has no lasting prin- 

ples, 

During this administration it has changed from everything it 
has heretofore claimed to stand for. Its Baltimore platform 
has been torn completely to pieces by the President it nomi- 
nated at that convention. The country knows now that the 
Democratic Party stands for one thing only, and that is to get 
into office and to stay in office, regardless of what they are com- 
pelled to do in order to do so. The Democratic Party, in order 
to do this, is willing to accept the Republican doctrine of pro- 


tection, the creation of a tariff commission, the putting of a 
duty on dyestuffs, and so forth. They no longer consider con- 
sistency a virtue. The following apparently now represents 
their thoughts: y 
Tush, tush, my lassie! Such thoughts resigne. 
Co: risons are cruel; 
Fine pictures suit in frames as fine; 
Consistencie’s a jewell. 

The Republican Party is in favor of a protective tariff. It 
believes now, and has since the party was organized, that a 
tax upon imports should be levied and collected at the custom- 
houses in this country to meet the ordinary expenses of the 
Government. They have always believed that these taxes 
should be the difference between the cost of producing like 
goods here and those abroad that seek markets in this country. 
This policy has been tried out upon the statute books for many 
years, and it has always proven a success. Under its admin- 
istration we have always had all necessary money to support 
the Government and to maintain a large balance in the Treas- 
ury. When the Democratic Party came into power they 
changed this and enacted into law a revenue free-trade tariff. 
It failed in every respect, as claimed by its author, Mr. UNDER- 
woop. One day after his bill had become a law Mr. UNDER- 
woop made the following statement: 

This bill will do four : First, it will reduce the cost of living; 
second, it will not disturb the business of the country; third, it will 
increase our foreign trade; and fourth, it will collect revenues suficient 
to meet the necessary expenses of the Government. 

We note now that everything claimed by Mr. Unprerwoop has 
failed. As soon as this law went into effect imports began to 
greatly increase, This law was in force about 10 months when 
the European war broke out, and during that period imports 
inereased over the previous time by $101,977,779. During the 
same period our exports decreased by more than $150,000,000. 
The European war caused all industries in Europe to practically 
shut down. We have had no competition from those sources 
since that time. We have therefore been able to keep all of 
our mills and factories busy and offer employment and labor 
in the munition plants, and so forth, to supply the armies in 
Europe with everything they need. We furnish them not only 
munitions of war, but we furnish them shoes and all other neces- 
sary clothing, foodstuffs, saddles, harness, horses, mules, and 
so forth. Had it not been for the European war, the Democratic 
free-trade tariff law would have ruined our industries and 
brought us to the greatest panic this country has ever witnessed. 
Our prosperity is due entirely to the European war. The Demo- 
cratic Party is claiming credit for it, but every intelligent man 
and woman in America knows that our prosperity is due to the 
war alone. They also know that our prosperity has been bought 
with many lives in Europe. They know that our prosperity in 
selling munitions of war, and so forth, to Europe has directly 
caused hundreds of thousands of deaths and made many widows 
and orphans. Such prosperity I would not consider it an honor 
to brag about. The Democrate Party, however, in its eagerness 
to remain in office and to fool the people, are laying claims to this 
bloodstained and widow and orphan prosperity. My judgment is 
that there are not many people in this country who will be 
fooled by them in this regard when the elections in November 
come around. The Democratic Party knows that it is to-day a 
minority party, and that it is in control of the Government by 
accident. This bill is an effort by that party to divide with the 
Republicans its responsibilities. I hope that no Republicans in 
this House will be fooled by them and vote for this bill. 

This bill is, in effect, to increase direct taxes upon the people, 
as opposed to the protective-tariff policy of the Republican 
Party, which proposes to collect the taxes on imports from for- 
eigners. I do not have to vote for this bill to show that I am 
in favor of a tariff commission. I voted for that in the previous 
Congresses. I want a tariff commission that will work along 
the lines of the Republican policy of protection. I do not have 
to vote for this bill because I believe in a tax on munitions of 
war. I have stated many times I was in favor of such tax. 
I do not have to vote for this bill to let it be known that I am 
against what is known as a war-revenue and emergency tax that 
was enacted into law on October 22, 1914. I voted against that 
then, and I still think it was an outrage upon the American 
people. Since the Democratic Party has been in power it has 
continually and extravagantly spent the people’s money in many 
useless ways, and to make up for this extravagance they have 
levied special and direct taxes upon the people, until to-day the 
people are overburdened with these taxes. To-day they are 
paying taxes to the Government in many ways and without 
receiving ample returns for the expenditure. 

A direct tax is never an equitable tax. Some few people have 
to pay most all of it. It is never equitably distributed, and 
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especially is this so with reference to the present bill. Take, 
for instance, the income tax paid by corporations and individ- 
uals. We find that of the first Missouri (St. Louis) district 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, in income corporation 
tax was $1,031,501.65, and that in individual income tax it was 
$818,411.74, a total of $1,849,913.39. During that same period 
some of the States represented on this floor by a solid Democratic 
membership paid little in comparison. For instance, we find 
that during that same period Alabama and Mississippi com- 
bined paid only $279,665, as against $1,849,913.39 as paid by the 
first Missouri, or St. Louis, district. We also find that during 
the same period Arkansas paid $112,074, Georgia $367,291, 
Florida $108,664, and North Carolina $324,532, and so forth. 
During this same period the entire State of Missouri paid 
$2,789,605.28. During this same period the four States of Mis- 
souri, New York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois paid a total income 
and corporation tax of $71,868,586.28, while the other 45 States 
paid a total of $55,788,488. These figures show how unjust are 
special taxes in any case. 

For instance, here are four States that pay more of the income 
and corporation tax than all of the other States of the Union 
combined, yet the representation of these four States in this 
House is very small in comparison with that of the other States 
combined, The result is that we are helpless, and are compelled 
to submit- to these drastic and unjust special taxes without 
means to prevent it. 

Commenting upon this part of the bill, the great minority 
leader of this House [Mr. Mann] said: 

The present bill proposes to raise the additional money asked for by 
putting all the burdens upon a few. It proposes that all the people 
shall endo. the benefits o ole and the preparation which is 
made but that the few shall r all the burdens of taxation. We raise 
now a considerable sum of money by income taxes and a considerable 
sum by customs duties. If the present method is at all equitable, then 
in your increase of taxes the burdens should be distributed among the 
different ways now used in collecting money, and the large proportion 
of the additional revenue might well be exacted at the 7 
equally distributing the burden and at the same time guaranteeing the 
American industrial independence of the world, 

Those of us who are acquainted with the history of the Demo- 
cratic Party and of its administration in the affairs of this 
Government when it has been in power and out of power justify 
us in paying little heed to their manifestations of changing of 
heart and of their willingness to accept in part that which the 
Republican Party has been in favor of since its formation. I 
can not put any confidence in the Democratic Party, and I 
know their only object and purpose is to maintain office. This is 
so with reference to the tariff commission. Upon this proposi- 
tion we have not only the President changing his mind but 
Members of this House doing likewise. When the Republican 
Party was in power in this House an effort was made to provide 
a tariff commission. <A filibuster was carried on near the closing 
days of Congress and throughout March 4, 1911, in order to 
prevent a bill passing to create such a commission. A number 
of the leaders of the Democratic Party then and now of the 
House spoke against a tariff commission. Among them was the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Herrin], who was one of the 
great orators at the recent Democratic convention in St. Louis. 
Here is what Mr. HEFLIN said then: 

No wonder you demand a tariff board or tariff commission. The 
interests back of you have always demanded that power be placed in 
the smaliest number of men possible, for it would be easier for them 
to uence a board of five members or a commission of five members 
than it would be to influence a House of Representatives of over 400 
men coming up from ull sections of the country. They favor a tariff 
board or a tariff commission, and, In my judgment, the American 
ple will never submit to a tariff board or tariff commission, which is 
one and the same nmg the insurgents favoring one and the stand- 
patters favoring the other. 

Now, Mr. Herrry will vote for a tariff board. 

Here is what the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CULLOP], one 
of the loudest-voiced Democrats, had to say: 


I am opposed to this bill and every provision in it, because it violates 
a 8 e and yenerated principle in the doctrine of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Sir, if I voted for this bill I should consider it my imperative duty 
to go back to the legislature of that State, now in session, and petition 
it to rescind the action taken by it just two weeks ago, when it elected 
the Hon. JoHN W. Kern United States Senator, and in lieu thereof elect 
his opponent, the Hon. Albert J. Beveridge. 


Now, Mr. Curtor will vote for a tariff board. 

Here is what the distinguished leader of the Democratic 
Party in this House, Mr. KrrchiN, said during a speech being 
delivered at that time against the tariff commission by the pres- 
ent Governor General of the Philippine Islands, Mr. Harrison: 


Have you ever known a Democratic district convention, a Democratic 
State convention, or a Democratic national cònvention that ever de- 
clared in favor of a tariff board or tariff commission of any kind? 

Mr. Harrison. Not only that, but I believe it is absolutely opposed 
to all Democratic tariff principles. 


Now, Mr. Kircury asks me to vote for a tariff board. 


Another great Democrat, the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Sisson], delivered himself at this time as follows: 

I can not, as a Democrat, subscribe to this bill to create a tariff com- 
mission. It is a concession to the ba Agari idea of protection. It 
admits that the doctrine of protection proper. 

Mr. Sisson will now vote for a tariff commission. 

But why mention lesser lights of the Democratic Party to 
show this change of front? Have we not the President, Wood- 
row Wilson, himself doing it? On this tariff commission propo- 
sition we find him on January 26, writing to Mr. KITCHIN, as 
follows: 

My Dear Mr. Kitcain: Our conversation yesterday made me realize 
that in my letter of the 24th I had not set forth as I should have set 
them forth my reasons for changing Ar mind upon the question of 
creating a ta: board, for I must fran y admit that I haye changed 
my mind since I last spoke on that subject. 

How can the people trust a party to manage its affairs that 
does not know one day what it will stand for to-morrow? The 
Democratic leader, the President, has shown his changing of 
opinions on the running of the Government so often that no one 
ought to be so foolish as to want to give that party another lease 
of power. Here are some of the few things Mr. Wilson has been 
upon both sides of: 

The Garrison army plan; increasing the Navy; labor unions; 
Mexico; military training; preparedness; initiative and referen- 
dum; free trade; intervention in Mexico; Panama Canal tolls; 
woman suffrage; presidential primaries; publicity of campaign 
contributions; economy in expenditures; civil-service reform; 
free sugar; a single presidential term; neutrality; an adequate 
army; tax on automobiles, bank checks, and so forth; foreign 
merchant vessels; Wall Street; special rules in legislation; the 
tariff. 

On this question he has been a protectionist, a revenue-tariff 
advocate, and a free trader, and has also claimed it unconstitu- 
tional to levy a tax for the purpose of protecting our industries; 
he has been against a tariff commission, is now for it, and so 
forth. The above are only some of the important questions that 
the President has been on both sides of. He has been for and 
against all of them. There are many others that could be men- 
tioned, but these are sufficient to demonstrate his inconsistency 
and to furnish real and fundamental proof why the Democratic 


Party and Woodrow Wilson are not qualified and capable of 


managing the affairs of this great Republic. We must have the 
real friends of the American people at the head of our affairs 
when the European war is over and our temporary prosperity 
ends, as it will then. 

All this will vanish when the war is over, unless we put the 
Republican Party back in power and reenact the laws that the 
Democrats have repealed. Let no one be fooled about this great 
matter. The present Democratic administration is moving 
heaven and earth to stay in power. It is doing everything it 
can to mislead and fool the people. This is so as to Mexico 
and all other important matters. The policy of the administra- 
tion as regards Mexico has been and is to-day that which is not 
intended for the best interest of the people of that country or 
our own people. The policy is based upon nothing less than a 
desire and effort to deceive the people in the belief that the 
President of the United States is doing great things and is 
keeping his country out of war. Our conduct of affairs with 
regard to Mexico has been most disgraceful to our people and to 
our Government. This policy and this method will go on until 
after the election with the hope that it will persuade the 
American electorate to vote for the retention in power of the 
present administration. I am glad to state, however, that the 
American people are well informed upon the Mexican situation, 
They also are so informed as to our weak, vascillating, and un- 
neutral policy as regards European affairs. To-day the United 
States Government has no friend in any foreign power. That 
we are despised and disliked is due entirely to the way that 
our foreign affairs have been handled. The American people 
are disgusted with both the way our foreign and domestic af- 
fairs have been handled. We want an American administration 
for the American people. In these trying times we want those 
to handle the affairs of our Government who have ever been 
loyal and trne to the United States first, last, and all the time. 
The American people want those that they can trust. They 
want the Republican Party put back in power. They know the 
history of our country and who made it great. They know 
what masters builded the Republican Party and what that 
party accomplished for humanity and the Nation. They are un- 
willing to again place this great responsibility in the hands of 
that weak, wavering, and office-seeking party—the Democratic. 
The Republican Party now stands together for the country and 
to rid it of the extravagant and incompetent administration of 
its affairs by the Know Nothing —the Democratic Party. 
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Fourth of July Oration of Hon. S. D. Fess, of Ohio, at 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa., July 4, 1916. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE W. EDMONDS, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 11, 1916. 


Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Coxonzssrox AL. Recorp the oration of Hon. S. D. 
Fess at Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa., July 4, 1916. 

The oration is as follows: 


“Mr, Chairman and fellow citizens, I know of no more im- 
pressive scene than to witness these thousands of our citizens 
doing honor to this day, in this place, the city of Philadelphia. 
Our city of brotherly love, for we all have a claim upon her, 
as a possession of the Nation, has the unique honor of being 
the birthplace not only of the immortal Declaration of Inde- 
pendence but also that other equally important document, the 
Constitution of the United States. The first was an announce- 
ment of fundamental governmental principles; the second was 
a performance in a practical application of those principles in 
the science and art of civil government. Either one would have 
been sufficient to immortalize any city, but when we note that 
both belong to the same city, then the title ‘our city’ is easily 
interpreted. 

“ I desire to commend the practice you have inaugurated. One 
hundred and forty years ago, as related by Daniel Webster in 
his famous speech in 1826, on the occasion of the death of 
John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, John Adams declared that 
future generations would celebrate this event of the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence by bonfires and illuminations. 
That prophecy has been and is being fulfilled in every por- 
tion of the Nation. While no one would refuse to make 
it a joyous day, there is a well-defined determination on the 
part of our people to compel what is well termed a safe and 
sane Fourth of July. I wish to commend that feature so promi- 
nent here, not. only on Independence Square but throughout 
the city as well as country. 

“The reading of the document to which we have just listened 
is splendid. Too many of our citizens of to-day would never 
know what is in it unless it was so read. I say it with some 
degree of humiliation. It is easily the greatest document of 
human liberty ever penned in ancient or modern history, and 
ought to be posted on the very doorposts of all seeking a 
democratic form where the right to govern comes from the 
consent of the governed. 

“Tt would be well for me to emphasize one feature which is 
almost entirely overlooked, but which is plainly written in the 
document. The Declaration of Independence is an indictment 
composed of at least 28 counts, every one of which, save one, 
begins with the personal pronoun he.“ It declares ‘ he’ did so- 
and-so; ‘he’ refused to do so-and-so, ete. My fellow citizens, it 
will not be out of order to here remind you that this document, 
world-wide in significance, is not an indictment of a people but 
of the head of a Government. The personal pronoun singles out 
George III, then as now known to be a narrow-minded, thick- 
headed ruler, temperamentally as well as mentally and morally 
incapacitated to think in the terms of the rights of the Colonies. 
The English people as well as Government have generally agreed 
to mention the American Revolution, and especially George III, 
just as infrequently as the exigencies of history will permit. 

“This instrument was wonderfully significant 140 years ago, 
when first announced. It is no less so to-day. It deals in funda- 
mentals. All men are created equal. That does not mean the 
same height or the same weight. It does not mean equal mental 
ability or moral equipment or physical skill. It-means equal 
rights under the law; equal in opportunity to make the most out 
of our talent of mind, of heart, and of hand. It means no dis- 
crimination as between man and man. I might as well say 
here and now that this right extends to woman, a fact rapidly 
gaining recognition. 

“ The real spirit of this great principle is antagonistic to many 
demagogic tendencies in modern legislation, as all of you must 
have observed, where we are asked to enact laws Which will 
declare an act if done by one man or one corporation is a crime, 
but if done by another man or another association is exempt 
from such terminology. 

“ My friends, I am persuaded that the reading of this famous 
document should be required in our modern halls of legislation. 
Its lessons of wisdom should be conned by those of us who essay 


to write our laws. We must not forget that the men who 
insist upon laws discriminating in their favor may see the day 
when laws will be demanded discriminating against them, This 
is a blade that cuts both ways. If we ever open the gates to 
such dangerous dogmas that under our law we can legislate for 
one class as against another, the controlling dictum which we 
have ever hoped to maintain that all men are equal under the 
law has passed and no man can say what its end will be. 

“This instrument declares the purpose of all government to 
secure to the people certain inalienable rights, and it specifies 
three life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

“I am here reminded of a story of the teacher’s effort to 
impress upon Charlie the three items in the Declaration of 
Independence. After many failures she resorted to a device. 
One morning she said, ‘Charlie, here are three buttons, the 
red stands for life, the blue for liberty, and the black button 
for pursuit of happiness. To-morrow I shall call on you to 
recite? On the morrow she called on Charlie. How many 
rights does the Declaration of Independence demand? ‘ Three, 
piped out Charlie. ‘What are they?’ inquired the teacher. 
They were gone again, as usual, and Charlie hung his head. 
Well, where are your buttons?’ demanded the teacher. In 
the boy’s frustration to find them he replied, ‘ Here is life and 
here is liberty, but the pursuit of happiness mother sewed 
upon my trousers.’ 

“T am warranted in relating this story, for it is a Phila- 
delphia story. I read it in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

“But, my fellow citizens, not in levity, I mean to say that 
these fundamentals are just as much, if not more, to be de- 
manded to-day than they were 140 years ago. 

“This year of 1916 we must restate the principle. Govern- 
ment is a means to secure specified ends. It is instituted to 
secure rights among which is life. Life in the city, life in 
the country, life throughout the Nation, life in Mexico, life 
upon the high seas; in fact, life wherever that flag, the symbol 
of dignity, of honor and of power, is unfurled. 

“Government is instituted to secure liberty; not the liberty 
of the jungle that knows neither order nor society; not the 
liberty of the bandit whose blood-stained dagger defies all law; 
not the liberty of the armed submarine which refuses to dis- 
criminate between the armed war vessel and the defenseless 
merchant ship, nor the liberty of the haughty prize court that 
recognizes no commercial rights of neutrals upon the high seas. 
The Declaration of Independence sharply distinguishes liberty 
from license. It is the liberty to pursue legitimate processes 
to make the largest use of one’s talents, It is the liberty of 
opportunity in the rivalry of life’s activities. It is the liberty 
that prevents class, that spells order, that insures the right to live 
the largest and fullest life. Such liberty as here defined will 
never extend beyond the right of others. No man has the legal 
liberty to interfere with another’s right. Such is not liberty, 
but quite the opposite. 

“ In these days of so much legislation we often hear the utterly 
vicious demagogic statement that the time of opportunity for 
the individual to pursue his legitimate happiness is gone. In- 
dividual initiative and responsibility are giving way to collec- 
tive bargaining. In my mind the most serious tendency, 
noticeable in America, is this note of excusing the individual 
for failure and fixing the blame upon the community or govern- 
ment, which is strikingly un-American as well as unpatriotic. 
It frequently breaks out in the halls of legislation and states 
the form of suggested law where attempts are made to restrict 
achievement of individuals, upon the basis that it is directly 
connected with the failure of others. If you succeed and I do 
not, although we have the same opportunity, it is not my fault but 
yours. Suchagitation creates the impression that ills of life are due 
to laws of legislation or else the lack of them. Efforts are made 
by would-be leaders to make men succeed by law. The vicious- 
ness of such efforts lies in the general attitude of mind such doc- 
trine creates, which generally displays itself in charges against 
the Government. We are already in the stage where many never 
think of the Government save as a debtor—an institution where 
something is to be gotten rather than to be given. I desire here 
and now to say to this assembled multitude that this Govern- 
ment, under the freedom and possibilities of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the United States, reveals 
to-day the greatest nity for the individual who is will- 
ing to use his brain, his heart, and his hand in real achievement 
for himself and humanity. Those who constantly complain of 
it should think of a country without government, such as Mex- 
ico. There never was a time in the past when such success could 
be achieved by the youth who is willing to pay the price of de- 
votion to duty, of industry, of reasonable frugality, and of ap- 
plication to the task at hand as to-day. These practices pur- 
sued by any youth in any city or county in the land will insure 
good results, 
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“ But the youth who is taught that he can safely substitute in- 
dolence for industry, the habits of the spendthrift for those of 
frugality, will be disappointed and will soon be attacking so- 
ciety and the Government. His failure will be laid at the door 
of the Government that did not protect him from himself. The 
youth that insists upon spending each week a little more than 
he makes will not only soon be without income, but will be a 
pauper—a public charge in time. The youth who allows the idle 
rich or even the well to do to fix his standard of expenditure 
and insists’ upon indulgences that forbid the regulation of the 
outgo by the size of the income will see but one end. On the 
other hand, he who will lay by but a mere pittance each day or 
each week will end a well-to-do man, capable of looking the en- 
tire world in the face, if for no other cause than the self-respect 
that comes from a success achieved by simple prudence. 

“Need I enumerate examples? Philadelphia is full of them. 
They tell the commonest story in American life to-day. Every- 
where can be found examples. The country abounds in both 
classes. The triumphs of our National life are but a detailed 
Statement of the one elass, while much of the failure among us 
ean be as definitely pointed out and is as distinctively well 
known, both in cause and effect. My message to the youth of 
the land is, ‘Take your work, stand by it, success will be 
yours.” 

But, my fellow citizens, upon this day you expect me to say 
a word about the theme that absorbs all our minds. When I 
left my Ohio home yesterday I saw the troops detrain for a 
short march for rest. It was an inspiring sight. ‘They had the 
air of the Nation’s defenders. They were Pennsylvania ore 
on their way to the border. It was an inspiring suggestion of 
what this Nation may be willing to pay for the honor and dig- 
nity of our country. 

“The present situation is serious. When the Carrizal attack 
was made upon our boys who wore the uniform, and it was 
learned many were killed and others taken prisoners, the 
country was stirred to its depths, which found expression in 
every circle of the Nation. Our patience has been tried for 
more than three years. Destruction of American lives and 
property as well as the destruction of property of England, 
France, and Germany in Mexico has caused deep concern in 
this country. The latter because it involves the Monroe doc- 
trine, which will be severely tested. The frequent incursions 
along the border, the stray shots from the Mexican side con- 
stantly endangering American life on our side, called loudly 
for action. Finally the crossing over in Columbus, N. Mex., by 
an armed band led by Villa, and the murder of our own citi- 
zens, some of them serving the colors, thrilled this country 
from ocean to ocean, as did the sinking of the Maine in the 
afternoon of February 15, 1898, when 266 of our brave boys 
went down into the muddy waters of Habana Bay. 

“The President sent a punitive expedition to capture the ban- 
dits, with the permission of the de facto government and upon 
the representation that it was friendly to Mexico. This ex- 
pedition is now in Mexico. The bandits are still at large, but 
our soldiers have been ordered by Carranza not to move in any 
direction except the north. This order was plainly an offense 
to the Nation, which expected cooperation from Carranza. The 
clash at Carrizal came and many of our boys were killed and 
others captured and imprisoned. 

“ Whether it was wise or not to send the expedition I am not 
saying. However, I rather think if the President had said 
* $100,000 for Villa, dead or alive,’ we would not have waited 
long, and we would not have depended upon American sol- 
diers. The bandit would have been delivered and American 
lives would not have been sacrificed. Some might think this 
on the part of a great Nation would not have been dignified. 
But Villa proved himself a murderer, and on American soil, 
and the world would have justified treating him as any other 
murderer. It was but one more added to the frightful list at- 
tached to his career, which is not yet ended. 

“ But, my fellow citizens, we took anothér course. Our troops 
crossed the border. We are now in Mexico, whether wisely or 
not: we can not- come out under fire, nor by the orders of a 
totally irresponsible head, even though we had recognized him 
as responsible. We should come out when our mission is com- 
pleté, and then upon our option, not Carranza’s. We must be 
the judge as to further movements. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, this is not the only serious phase 
of this Mexican trouble. There is an international angle quite 
acute. The European property owners in Mexico went into 
that country as Americans did, by invitation. They were wel- 
comed, as capital for development was the chief need of the 
country. This capital and development, so rapidly growing 
under President Diaz, have been mostly destroyed. The war 
in Europe will close some time, we sincerely pray it will be 
soon. 


When it is over an adjustment in Mexico will most certainly 
be demanded by the governments interested and a settlement 
ordered. 


“There is not the slightest thought that Mexico will be able 
to pay an indemnity. That is simply impossible. All stability 
is gone; no capital can be attracted in the light of the last 
espe: years. These countries will most likely demand in lieu 

an indemnity in money, coaling stations, or portions of terri- 
rk or both. In that case what will be our attitude? Are we 
ready to abandon the Monroe doctrine? Will we guarantee to 
these countries their rights in Mexico? 

If we maintain the Monroe doctrine, we in justice could 
not say to these countries, You stay out of Mexico, unless we 
assure them we will protect their interests. But we have 
neither protected their interests nor our own property rights. 
What representation are we ready to make? 

“My fellow citizens, speaking as an individual, I give it as 
my opinion that we will not abandon the Monroe doctrine. 
Neither do I think we will take the position with these coun- 
tries that we will not allow them to go into Mexico to take 
care of their property, unless we agree to protect it for them. 
I do not believe that we will say they had no right in there, as 
some seem to think, and must therefore suffer the loss of an 
adventitious venture that should not have been undertaken. 
Then what will be our position? 

“This, in my judgment, is the real problem in Mexico that 
this Nation will be called upon to solve. I am convinced that 
the Monroe doctrine is to have its chief test growing out of 
present conditions. It was with that conviction that I joined 
the splendid representation of your city to ask for a stronger 
defense. 

“When our troops were killed and many were taken pris- 
oners, I said to Mr. Kren, the Democratic floor leader. Mr. 
Krrentn, I expected when I learned of what had taken place at 
Carrizal to hear the administration say to Carranza, “ Deliver 
those prisoners in 48 hours or the Army of the United States 
will be sent to get them.” That would have brought him at 
once.“ To which Mr. Krrenix replied, ‘Can you be sure of that? 
When we send such an order as that we must be sure we can 
make good.’ We did not have the Army to send. 

“This means that our troops will continue to mobilize on the 
border. We all hope they may not be compelled to cross it. 
War must be the very last resort. However, we are now in a 
state of war, only we have not so named it. While we all stand 
by the efforts to prevent war, yet I have no doubt that another 
attack upon our soldiers by Carranzistas will see our troops 
landed at Vera Cruz, not to compel a salute, not to capture a 
bandit, but to move in force to Mexico City with the demand that 
further banditti crimes will mean an American protectorate 
over the country to be continued until such time as in the judg- 
ment of this country we can withdraw with honor to ourselves 
and safety of life and property to all concerned. 

„This is the real meaning of the Declaration of Independence 
to-day. We ask nothing of any people that we would not be 
willing to grant to them. But patience too long continued may 
produce a spirit of defiance that will not only lead to insecurity 
but to national dishonor. If war is to be averted it will be done, 
not by vacillation, but by a clear understanding that this Nation 
will not tolerate further crimes upon American soil. If Mexico 
can not prevent them, a stronger hand may be compelled to take 
hold of the helm.” 


The Revenue Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LUTHER W. MOTT, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 10, 1916. 


Mr, MOTT. Mr. Speaker, this bill, enormously to increase 
taxation, is excused as a result of the effort to prepare the 
country for war. This is a sham apology. Had not the Demo- 
ergtic Party inexcusably reduced appropriations for prepared- 
ness at the beginning of their administration, with the approval 
of President Wilson, and vastly increased expenditures for other 
and often unnecessary purposes, while greatly reducing the 
revenue from imports, this legislation would be unnecessary. 
This is assuming that the Government had otherwise been wisely 
administered, which is far from the ease. 
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` Mexico offers a fair illustration. Bonds are to be issued for 
$125,000,000 to meet the extraordinary expenses incurred be- 
cause of the trouble with that country. That $125,000,000 is in 
addition to the $400,000,000 of taxation imposed by the pending 
measure. Had President Wilson done his duty in regard to 
Mexico from the start and defended American lives and prop- 
erty, there would be no trouble there now. But he did nothing 
of the kind. He employed secret agents, often incompetent per- 
sons, to do the work of the regularly appointed officials; and, 
guided by these agents, he ordered Americans to leave Mexico, 
sacrifice their property there, amounting to hundreds of millions 
of dollars in value, and in many cases to become dependent on 
charity. This was done, he said, to avoid war. But he sent 
soldiers and sailors to take Vera Cruz, which was accomplished 
by a sacrifice of American lives and at a cost of millions of dol- 
lars—for what purpose? To compel Mexico to salute the Ameri- 
can flag, which had been insulted. 

The flag was not saluted, the American forces were withdrawn, 
and nothing tangible was accomplished. Villa, the bandit, was 
furnished with arms and ammunition and encouraged in every 
way, and then abandoned, and, as a result, there came his bandit 
invasion of towns on the American side of the boundary line. 
Carranza was treated in much the same way. We sent an army 
to capture Villa, and after a large expenditure and another 
sacrifice in American lives we have accomplished nothing. We 
are now assembling an army on the border and, according to 
estimates, this will cost $125,000,000, to be met by a bond issue, 
and what will be the result? More notes concerning negotia- 
tions, with little prospect of anything else. American investors 
in Mexico have suffered enormous losses; hundreds of American 
lives have been lost needlessly ; foreign property and lives have 
gone in the same way through relying on the United States for 
protection; friendliness to the United States has vanished and 
hatred has taken its place, while the chaotic condition of Mexico 
increases rather than diminishes. The Democratic policy of so- 
called “watchful waiting” has been a shameful failure in 
Mexico and everywhere else where tried. But in the case of the 
little Reublic of Santo Domingo or that of Haiti that policy has 
not been followed and the beneficial results are apparent. 

TAXATION THE RESULT OF INCOMPETENCY. 


The Democratic Party is floundering in a maze of indecision, 
ignorance, and extravagance, and this bill to impose $400,000,000 
of taxes, with the $125,000,000 bond issue to come, is what the 
Nation must pay as a small part of the cost of an incompetent 
Government, We had a like experience under the last Cleve- 
land administration. Part of the $400,000,000 tax bill is made 
up of some tax items already imposed, but they were inexcusable. 
Many of us favor an income tax when such a tax is necessary, 
but we do not believe in relieving foreigners from paying duties 
on their goods sold in this country, in order to collect the amount 
from home producers. But this is what has been done under the 
Underwood tariff law. And President Wilson said not long ago 
that his belief in the wisdom of that law had not changed in the 
least, while the Democratic Party, in its recent national conven- 
tion, warmly approved that law, which means if the Democrats 
are continued in power, we will have four years more of such 
distress as we experienced in the 10 months after the bill became 
a law and before the European war that caused such a demand 
for American products and brought relief. It is unnecessary to 
tell of the decrease in exports, the enormous increase in imports, 
the 3.000.000 workmen thrown out of employment, the vanishing 
surplus the Republicans left in the Treasury, and the distress 
that prevailed generally as a result of that legislation. 

“WAR A RELIEF TO TIHE DEMOCRATS, 


The war brought relief, through the wholesale slaughter of 
human lives in Europe. In the same way the Crimean War, the 
discovery of gold in California, and other events helped out, dur- 
ing the period the free-trade Walker law was in force before 
the Civil War; but when those things failed to help further, dire 
distress followed—President Buchanan, a free trader, in a mes- 
sage to Congress, declaring that the situation was the worst in 
the history of the Nation. In 1896, under the Cleveland adminis- 
tration, there was a similar situation, and a worse one will 
follow as soon as the European war ends, if the Underwood law 
remains in the statutes. Already the allied powers in Europe, 
with the aid of Japan, are beginning to supply their needs for 
war munitions and have canceled a number of American orders, 
with a result of closing several munitions factories. There have 
been large profits and large outlays, but this appears to be an 
inopportune time to impose special taxes on this industry, with 
an expectation of raising $71,000,000. The attempt to raise 
$227,000,000 from the income tax makes it almost confiscatory. 
The tax on inheritances is n serious interference with the taxes 
imposed for like purposes by 42 States, 
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A SECTIONAL MEASURE. 


Now, why are these particular methods of taxation followed 
instead of imposing duties on products competing with similar 
products in the United States? The answer is self-evident— 
nearly all of these taxes fall almost exclusively on the in- 
habitants of Northern States. The 12 Southern States of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, and 
Texas, with 27 per cent of the population of the country, paid 
only 6.4 per cent of the income tax last year and they paid only 
10.9 per cent of the corporation tax. New York State alone paid 
more than twice as much as the entire South. That is why the 
Democrats increase the income tax, The 12 Southern States 
have a majority of the Democratic caucus. All business is done 
by that party in caucuses; thus the South dictates all legisla- 
tion. Then, too, the most important committees, with one ex- 
ception, are in the hands of southern men, many of whom are 
from rural districts, without any wide business experience or 
knowledge. 

DEMOCRATS IMPOSE ALLEGED PROTECTIVE RATES, 


Much has been said of the need of protective duties on coal- 
tar dyes. When the war began we produced 3,300 short tons 
annually of coal-tar colors and imported 25,700 short tons, val- 
ued at some $12,000,000. We made or assembled semimanu- 
factured products, Seventy-five per cent of the imported dyes 
came from Germany. All cotton, silk, wool, paint, and wall- 
paper manufacturers must have these colors, while many other 
industries require them. These dye plants are valuable for 
manufacturing war munitions. That is why Germany has been 
so independent in the European war, for, not producing dyes to 
any extent, the other powers could not manufacture sufficient 
munitions until after expending much time and money. It is 
doubly important for the United States to produce all of its own 
dyes. The Democratic Party has admitted the value of pro- 
tective rates by imposing, in this revenue measure, from 40 to 53 
per cent duties in the case of coal-tar dyes. 

They have made rates one-third less than the General Chem- 
ical Society requested levied, and have added a clause to the 
effect that if a substantial quantity of the dyestuffs is not pro- 
duced within five years, a gradual reduction in duties shall take 
place until they have been all removed. This clause, with the 
insufficient rates and the fierce competition that may be ex- 
pected from Germany will retard development of our dye indus- 
try. The Democrats will then assert the correctness of their 
original free-trade view of this case. Their free-trade views 
are admittedly wrong in this dye matter. But it is only one case 
of many where they have changed their views because of the 
admitted failure of their experimental legislation. 

A DEMOCRATIC TARIFF COMMISSION FOR DELAY, 


The creation of a tariff commission by incorporating a pro- 
vision for one in the pending bill is another experimental case. 
The Democratic national convention of 1912 opposed such a 
commission, and the Democrats repudiated the efficient bipar- 
tisan commission in existence when they came into power and 
paid no attention to the facts the commission reported in refer- 
ence to costs of production and other essentials of trade and 
manufacture. A year ago the President rather gloated over 
having obtained such powers for the trade commission without, 
as he alleged, the knowledge of the Republicans in Congress. 
That was not true, but it demonstrates his cunning partisan 
bent. Now he wants a tariff commission, and the Democrats 
provide for one to be appointed by him. The object is—as 
Representative HEFLIN has admitted in a speech on the subject— 
the postponement of tariff revision. The Republicans, if they 
carry the coming elections, as I believe they will by an enormous 
majority, will not delay tariff revision because of any bipartisan 
board the President may appoint. Practically all of his com- 
missions have been made up without recognition of the Repub- 
lican Party, even when the law required such appointments and 
when a sense of ordinary justice and fairness would dictate that 
Republicans be given representation, His predecessors followed 
a different course. 

THE DUMPING CLAUSE, 


Another sugar coating for this $400,000,000 tax bill is the 
dumping clause. When goods are imported intentionally at 
prices less than their value or wholesale price at home at the 
time of exportation, punishment is to be inflicted. It is not 
easy to prove “intent” in such a case, while, at the same time, 
prices at home may be made intentionally low for the purpose 
of eyading this provision of the measure. Take dyes, for in- 
stance. Germany consumes a small percentage only of her pro- 
duction. She could sacrifice profit on that percentage to kill 


the industry in the United States. However, while remembering 
the foregoing, it is well to consider that something of an achieve- 
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ment has been brought about by having the Democrats change 
so quickly and admit the advantage of a tariff commission to 
gather facts for future use and reference, and to have them 
advocate as a party measure a dumping clause as one of the 
provisions of their administration revenue bill. 

Krrenin admitted that until two months ago the Democrats 
were opposed to a tariff commission. Their enormous losses in 
the last congressional election probably helped to bring about 
a conviction that all was not well with their policies as regards 
the thinking people of the country. 

XO CHANGE IN TARIFF RATES IN GENERAL— FOR BRITISH FREE TRADE. 


It is the evident intention to make no material change in the 
Underwood-law rates, which will leave our markets open to the 
world, while European and other countries have been increasing 
their tariff rates, and in many cases prohibiting imports alto- 
gether. The Democrats want the British free-trade system. 
They admit as much. In the pending measure they “ point with 
pride” to the fact that the United Kingdom obtains 58 per cent 
of her taxes from incomes and inheritances, and constantly 
hold up that country as an illustration of how to impose taxes. 
A British royal commission which not very long ago made an 
investigation into the causes of pauperism in that country re- 
ported that it was impossible to ascertain the exact facts, but 
that there were over twice as many paupers as the British Gov- 
ernment reports show. These reports give the number of pau- 
pers in poorhouses on a certain day only, taking no account of 
those there on other days and those maintained at home, and 
so forth. But the Government report shows 1 pauper to every 
45 of the population, as compared with 1 to every 1,081 of popu- 
lation in the United States. Then, too, a very large percentage 
of the British population is on the threshold of pauperism all 
of the time. The system that leads to that condition the Demo- 
crats want to copy for the United States. Over 5,000,000 acres 
of land in England have ceased to be cultivated since free trade 
was adopted as governmental policy there. Many industries 
have ceased to exist. The dye and other industries in which 
England was in the lead are now located in other countries, on 
which England has been dependent. That is the condition the 
Democrats want to put into being in the United States. They 
will never succeed in that shameful effort. 

FINANCIAL BXTRAVAGANCES AND BLUNDERS. 


This Democratic administration has made a woeful failure 
in the administration of the Government business. It has used 
$12,000,000 obtained by the sale of two battleships, $5,855,780 
by postal savings deposits, and $29,325,934 of the money depos- 
ited to retire bank notes, which have not been retired. It used 
up nearly $150,000,000 that the Republicans left in the general 
fund. It had an advantage in the fiscal year of 1914 of $36,- 
859,000 excess duties from the Payne law, aside from the sugar 
duty. Then in 1915-16 it had $185,569,126 from stamp and 
excise taxes, $157,842,529 from sugar duties repudiated by the 
party in its platform of 1912 and now reenacted in violation of 
promises, and gathered $275,000,000 from corporation, internal- 
revenue, and income taxes, and yet the national debt has been 
increased over $32,000,000. What a record! 


IMPORTS VASTLY iNCREASED—-HIGHEER PRICES. 


Over $563,664 in value of cotton goods were imported in a 
single week recently. the same week $491,191 of cotton 
laces and embroideries were imported, as compared with $336,- 
774 in the corresponding week last year. The Democrats de- 
liberately misrepresent the facts by asserting that the war has 
decreased imports and thus reduced the revenue. The war has 
retarded imports, but they were $368.000,000 greater for the 
fiscal year 1916 than for 1918, the last under the protective 
tariff, while in 1916 the customs revenues was 106.276.122 
less than in 1918. Enormous increase in imports and $106,- 
000,000 less revenue, and not a thing cheaper, but everything 
very much higher in price. The average rate of duty last year 
was 9.7 per cent as compared with 17.6 per cent in 1913. This 
is where the trouble arises in part. Had the Payne duties 
been imposed on last year’s imports, the revenue would have 
been $189,400,000 greater. The imports for May were, in value, 
$229,800,000, or $95,410,884 more than in May, 1913, under the 
Payne law. The highest in any month before the Underwood 
law became operative was $177,987,000 in October, 1912. That 
shows the hollow mockery of trying to excuse taxes because 
of a decline in imports. 


INCREASE IN EXPORTS DUE TO THE EUROPEAN WAR. 


The exports of domestic breadstuffs, cottonseed oil, food 
Animals, meat and dairy products, cotton and mineral oils for 
the fiscal year 1916 were many millions of dollars less in value, 
thongh prices were higher than in 1915, but there was a large 
increase in exports, due to the demand for war purposes. The 


export of 31 classes of articles necessary to modern warfare 
made up 52 per cent of all exports, and those classes do not 
include all war exports. Exports, excluding war materials, 
were $153,660,000 less in 10 months of the last fiscal year than 
in the previous one. This demonstrates conclusively what the 
war has done for our foreign trade, and what a dark shadow, 
so far as that trade is concerned, will be cast on this country 
when the war ends. 
DEMOCRATIC WASTE AND EXTRAVAGANCE, 


What are the Democrats going to do with the money they are 
raising by this tremendous increase in direct taxes? For a 
nitrate plant to compete with private ownership, $20,000,000 
has been appropriated, chiefiy for the benefit of the South; 
for an armor-plate plant, wholly unnecessary except to make 
places for Democratic officeholders, 511.000.000; to build roads, 
a work that belongs to the States, $35,000,000; two flood-con- 
trol projects for the South, $50,000,000, and so forth. Outside 
of the rivers and harbors bill and the public buildings bill, 
$216.000,000 is called for in these projects alone. Then, $50,- 
000,000 is wanted to buy ships to put the Government in the mer- 
cantile shipping trade, something no Government ever before 
attempted. The President, who has been the greatest boss Con- 
gress has ever had, says the shipping bill must be passed, though 
it was defeated at the last session. Possibly he may be able to 
force it through, but there is serious opposition in the Senate to 
such inexcusable expenditure. 

A COMMERCE REPORT ON SHIPPING. 

A report published by Secretary Redfield states: “ For many 
years no country of importance other than the United States 
has required that ships flying the national flag shall be of 
domestic construction, although practically every country has 
made this requirement in the case of steamships receiving pos- 
tal subventions.” It is related that all practically pay such sub- 
ventions. Germany gives lower railroad rates—she controls 95 
per cent of her railroads and her favoritism has enabled Ger- 
man manufacturers to sell their products at lower prices in coun- 
tries reached by German steamship lines and thus increase 
German trade. France also does the same thing to a limited 
extent. Countries pay bounties on construction and thus induce 
home building. Austria granted loans to shipowners at low 
rates of interest, or without interest. Britain loaned nearly 
$13,000,000 to the Cunard Line at 2 per cent, lower rate of 
interest than the company could have secured it elsewhere, 
and for much less than the Government paid, and then paid 
the line a subsidy. Postal subvention antedates the bounty or 
subsidy system and is in more general use throughout the world 
than the latter system. Great Britain began that system in 
1838. The purpose has been to encourage the maintenance of 
fast mail service on regular routes and schedules, and to foster 
the domestic shipbuilding industry by limiting payments to 
domestic-built ships. With two important exceptions, all finan- 
cial aid extended to shipping by Great Britain has been in the 
form of postal and admiralty subventions. France pays direct 
bounties or subsidies. Italy, Austria-Hungary, Spain, and 
Japan do likewise. 

And yet, without any such Government aid, and with the pay- 
ment of wages two or more times as great, and under laws 
regulating food, hours of labor, and so forth, American ship- 
owners are expected to compete with foreign owners! They 
are even compelled by the Democratic Party to pay tolls in 
the Panama Canal while foreign Governments reimburse their 
shipowners for such expenses. The expenditure of $50,000,000 
by the Government in the purchase and operation of ships 
would not help, but would greatly injure American vessel 
owners, as they could not compete with the Government operat- 
ing at a loss. It is amazing that President Wilson should 
advocate so strenously, such a proposition. 

AN UNJUST TAX ON COPPER PRODUCTION. 

The revenue bill imposes a special tax on copper products as 
alleged munitions of war. Nothing more unfair could well be 
imposed. A mine doing its own smelting or refining is subject 
to a tax on the gross value of the entire product. A mine not 
smelting or refining will not be subject to the tax. Most cop- 
per mines of this country refine their own copper, therefore the 
tax is practically direct on copper mining, Only a small part of 
the product enters into munitions. A great portion of the 
smelting and refining of foreign copper. ore is done in this 
country. 

The proposed tax will drive out this industry and will also 
drive out the refining of a part of the domestic production. 
The proposed tax is therefore class legislation, as applying to 
copper production and not to the production of other metals 
entering into munitions manufacture. The exports of alumi- 
num, furs and manufactures, rubber goods, tools and machinery, 
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woolen goods, and other things for war purposes have increased 
to a much greater extent than copper, but no alleged war tax 


was imposed on them. Such discrimination is inexcusable. 
FAILURES INCREASE—IDLE CARS. 

Commercial failures under the Democratic tariff law have 
been greatly increased. The American Railroad Association re- 
ported 67,588 idle freight cars on June 1. Ex-Goy. Glynn, in 
addressing the St. Louis Democratic convention, said: “ There 
is not an idle car on our railroads.” That was perhaps as near 
the truth as the average Democratic orator gets, and is illus- 
trative of Democratie campaign methods. The Government 
must return $30,000,000 for excess duties collected on imports 
coming in foreign vessels, according to a recent court decision. 
This may be added to the blunders of the Democratic legislators. 

CIVIL-SERVICE ILYPOCRISY. 


While there was great profession of reducing the alleged 
number of useless officeholders by the President and his party, 
they Imve increased the number of said officeholders by 30,000 
and placed the greater number of them into the civil service 
without examination. What a comment on the civil-service pro- 
fessions of the President and his party! No wonder a Demo- 
cratic Representative—Mr. Sisson, of Mississippi—said: “ Prin- 
ciple has gone to the four winds of the earth, and we are writ- 
ing ourselves down in the history of the country as being the 
most outrageous and the most criminally extravagant Congress 
that ever sat on the American Continent.” 

Fortunately the Republicans have chosen in Justice Hughes 
a most admirable candidate for President, in whose success at 
the polls there is no room for doubt. A man of higher character 
and greater ability could not have been chosen, and his election, 
with that of a Republican Congress, will soon remove all the 
black spots on our national escutcheon, put there by the incom- 
petence of the Democratic Party. And in carrying forward 
this good work we will have the efficient aid of former President 
Roosevelt and his progressive followers. 


The Revenue Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HENRY W. WATSON, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Ix rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 10, 1916. 


Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, a system of 
taxation to meet the favor of all classes of men in their private, 
industrial, and commercial pursuits is an end which has not 
been attained by any nation. Theories upon theories have been 
advanced, tried, and abandoned. The growing extravagance of 
public legislation is making the question of revenue as perplex- 
ing to-day as in the ancient times. Man is not born to ease, 
for he can not live in luxury and indolence, saye under the law 
of neutralization, thus every citizen, as a unit of his govern- 
ment, must bear his proportional tax in accordance with the 
value of his property and the increased strength and efficiency 
of his country. A nation’s wealth depends upon its resources, 
the virtue of its citizens, and the skill of its workmen. The 
first and highest motive of a government is to protect its citizens 
in their social, industrial, and commercial lives. Labor is the 
ultimate source from which rises all forms of taxation, there- 
fore it is of great consequence that a government should enact 
legislation to develop and guard its industries from foreign com- 
petition. Luxuries and those things enjoyed by the rich should 
be moderately taxed, that the necessities of life may be pur- 
chased by the poor. 

A community is taxed in accordance with the value of its 
Jand, its industries, and the wealth of its residents, in order to 
meet the fixed taxes and those levied for specific purposes. In 
both instances the law wisely protects the poor by limiting the 
rate of taxation, although a precinct may be willing to be as- 
sessed a higher rate for a public improvement, that might inure 
to the benefit of its inhabitants. 

While I am convineed that the Democratie Party is sincere in 
its policies of free trade, yet I am almost persuaded that this 
great party is being enlightened by the experience of time. It 
not only asked Congress to retain the duty on sugar, in order to 
meet the greatly increased expenses of the Government under 
its administration, but to protect the sugar industries of Louisi- 
ana, This revenue measure framed by the Democratic Party 
bears marked evidence of the failure of the Underwood tariff 


act. The present administration seems to haye been born in a 
favorable House as to the positions of the stars and planets, for 
commerce in munitions and other necessities of war and the lim- 
ited importations of foreign goods, caused by the continued hos- 
tilities, have prevented a great financial and commercial depres- 
sion which otherwise would have occurred, if we can prophesy, 
by the free-trade policies of the past. The inheritance tax and 
the increased tax on incomes, tobacco, wines, and beers under 
this bill, which the Democratic Party prays the people to accept 
as evidence of its statesmanship, strongly exemplifies what 
would have been the result if there had not been an abnormal 
foreign demand for our goods, a short list of which is exhibited 
in the following table: 
Domestic merchandise exported. 
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The unparalleled exportations that have brought prosperity 
to us can not be attributed to the Underwood Tariff Act and the 
administration of the Democratic Party. The universal war has 
forced England, Germany, France, and other countries to seek 
our markets, as is shown by the increased exportations of ex- 
plosives and breadstuffs. 

A nation, whether young or old, can not afford to throw open 
its commercial doors and permit foreign manufactured goods 
to pass through into its markets without regulations that will 
protect its workmen and its industries. Wages paid in our 
country are higher than those of any other, and in no part of 
the world are the people as well fed and clothed and as many 
own their homes as in the United States. These conditions were 
evolved by the protective policies of the Republican Party. 

The measure purposes to raise a large part of its revenue 
from inheritance and income taxes, a system whereby but four 
of our States pay two-thirds of this revenue, as is shown in the 
following table: 


Individual income tar of States. 


New Mexico and Arizona 
North Carolina 
South Carolina... 
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The total individual income tax paid into the United States 
Treasury during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, amounted 
to $67,957,488.50 ; of this the State of Pennsylvania paid nearly 
three times the tax that was collected from the above-mentioned 
13 Southern States. Pennsylvania and New York paid over 
one-half of the income tax collected for the past year. These 
figures will serve also to indicate that the inheritance tax, a 
new provision under this bill, will be distributed amongst the 
States in about the same ratio as the income tax. 

A protective-tariff policy is the only one that will develop the 
great cotton and sugar fields of the South and bring into value 
the millions of acres of grazing lands in the mountain ranges 
of the West. It is the only policy that will unite the interests 
of the citizens of our Nation and bury the provincial differences. 

As the growth of industries and the accumulation of individual 
wealth expands and a higher and more general education ex- 
tends to the children of the workmen, as well as to those of the 
magnates, then all classes will unconsciously depend upon each 
other, and these conditions must be brought about before any 
nation can claim it is truly great. - 
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The Revenue Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, EDWARD E. DENISON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
Is tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 10, 1916. 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to briefly extend my 
remarks on this bill because I have not had an opportunity to 
express my views as fully as I desired on the floor of the House, 
on account of the limited time allowed for discussion of the 
bill and for amendments thereto by the Rules Committee. 

I think the four principal amendments that have already 
been made to-day have greatly improved the bill. I am glad 
we have been able to amend the bill, reducing the salary of the 
tariff commissioners from $10,000 to $7,500 per year and of 
the secretary of the commission from $6,000 to $5,000 per year. 
I heartily approve of the amendment proposed by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Frrzcerap], changing the manner 
of making the appropriations to pay the expenses and the sal- 
ary of the tariff commission. The provision in the bill dis- 
qualifying gentlemen who have served in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate from eligibility as members of the 
tariff commission should never have been incorporated in the 
bill, and I am glad that with the solid vote of the Republican 
side of the House we haye succeeded in amending the bill by 
striking out tha? provisica. 

A special tax of $1 per thousand on the capital stock and sur- 
plus of all the banks of the country was an unfair and unjust 
provision in the lill. The banks are already compelled to pay a 
heavy tax on their capital and surplus to the State and local 
governments. They are also under this bill required to pay a 
heavy tax upon their incomes. A further special tax upon their 
capital and surplus, which would amount to a double Federal 
tax, in addition to the usual State taxes imposed upon the 
banks, could only be justified under circumstances of most 
urgent necessity, such as an unexpected war, which certainly 
does not exist at this time. If the banks of the country are 
taxed too heavily they will naturally recoup by charging a 
higher rate of interest to their borrowers or by paying a lower 
rate of interest to their depositors, and in either case the burden 
of the tax would fall where it should not be; and I think that 
provision was very properly stricken from the bill by amend- 
ment. 

But even after the improvements of the bill which these 
amendments have made, I can not give it my support. I am 
opposed to the bill partly for what it does contain, but mostly 
for what it does not contain. 

In preparing this bill the majority. on the Ways and Means 
Committee have been willing apparently to abandon one of the 
time-honored principles of the Democratic Party and resort to 
what I think is a political trick in order to gain support for 
their revenue measure from among the Republican Members of 
Congress, and thereby embarrass the Republicans in the coming 
campaign, I do not think there should be any playing of poli- 
tics in such important and serious matters as revenue legisla- 
tion, and I will not approve such practice by supporting the bill. 

It is well known over the country, but especially here in Con- 
gress, that the Underwood tariff law has been a disappointment 
in failing to produce sufficient revenue to run the Government. 
The logical and wise thing to do is to pass a new revenue law 
which will better protect American industries and labor and 
turn into the Treasury a greater amount of revenue from the 
customhouses; and I believe that the country will be disap- 
pointed at the failure of the majority party to bring in a bill 
that will at least increase to some extent the tariff revenues of 
the Government. 

But the Democrats, following their traditional policy, refuse 
to disturb the Underwood.law and choose to resort to direct 
taxation not only to meet the deficit in the ordinary expenses of 
the Government, but also to meet the extraordinary expendi- 
tures that have been made by this Congress in its effort to meet 
the demand of the people for a stronger Army and Navy and for 
other much-needed internal improvements, 

The present Congress has passed some yery large appropria- 
tion bills. Responding to the demand for greater preparedness, 
which has seemed to come from all parts of the country, we 
bave made unusual appropriations for the Army and Navy and 
for the improvement of our industrial conditions, and I have 
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supported all of these increased appropriations. But Congress 
has gone further than this and has unnecessarily and, I think, 
unwisely appropriated many millions for other purposes which 
should have been at least postponed, if not entirely rejected. 
The appropriations for a nitrate plant, for a Government armor- 
plate plant, and a Federal venture into the shipping business, 
as well as a greatly increased number of Federal jobs with 
salaries amounting to many millions of dollars, have been 
wholly unjustifiable and have been crowded through Congress 
over the objections and protests of the Republicans. 

To these unusual appropriations for the increase of the 
agencies for national defense and for other important internal 
improvements, however, we have given our support; and- I am 
willing to join with the majority in any fair and reasonable 
method of raising revenue to pay the bills. 

But under the circumstances I think the majority party 
should have laid aside for a time all political considerations 
and brought in a revenue bill that would stand or fall upon its 
own merits. I do not think that simply because they could do 
so with the aid of their majority and a stringent special rule, 
they should have included in the revenue bill a number of other 
independent propositions which Congress should have thor- 
oughly considered and had an opportunity to support or reject 
separately. Several of these provisions represent Republican, 
rather than Democratic, principles, but are inserted in the reve- 
nue bill purely for political purposes. I wish to speak briefly 
of but three or four of them. 

At the beginning of this session a bill was introduced by the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hrt] to provide a protective 
tariff on dyestuffs, in order that the investment of American 
capital in that industry might be encouraged and the economic 
independence of this country promoted. Before the European 
war practically all dyes used in this country were obtained from 
Germany. With the complete blockading of the German ports 
we were entirely deprived of all dyestuffs, and there was a uni- 
versal demand for the enactment of such protective legislation 
as would encourage American capital to invest in the business 
and establish the industry on a firm footing in this country, so 
that after the close of the war our investments would not be 
destroyed by competition from abroad and we would be inde- 
pendent of the German monopoly. > 

The Ways and Means Committee, after a full hearing, ap- 
proved of the purpose of the bill, but instead of reporting it to 
the House as a separate measure, where the Members could 
have had an opportunity to express their approval or disap- 
proval of this plain Republican principle of protection to an 
industry which circumstances demanded should be encouraged 
and protected, the committee have incorporated this provision 
for a protective tariff on dyestuffs in the revenue bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the Democratic Party has always been opposed 
to the principle of protection. All of their national platforms 
down to and including the platform of 1912 have declared that 
there is no authority under the Constitution for levying a pro- 
tective tariff. And I am unwilling to believe that they have 
been suddenly converted at heart to believe in the principle. 
It is quite apparent to my mind that they have included this 
provision for a protective tariff on dyestuffs in the revenue bill 
for three reasons: First, because they did not want to submit 
the proposition to Congress for a separate vote upon its own 
merits; second, because by doing so they hoped to give the 
semblance of nonpartisanship to their revenue bill, and thereby 
lead some misguided Republicans to support it; third, by gain- 
ing the support of Republicans for their revenue bill they hoped 
to go before the country in the coming campaign and claim that 
their method of raising revenues, as well as their appropria- 
tion measures, had been approved by the Republican Members. 

I believe in the policy of protection. If we had been given an 
opportunity to do so I would have voted for the Hill bill, which 
would have provided an ample protective tariff on dyestuffs, 
not only to enable American capital to invest in the industry 
and successfully operate after the close of the European war, 
but it would have placed this country in a position of economic 
independence in the future. But I do not think the protective 
schedule provided for in this bill will be sufficient to secure 
American capital invested in the industry from competition 
that will follow the close of the European war, and I will not 
support their revenue bill simply because it contains this pro- 
tective-tarif! provision which, under other circumstances, I 
might approve. 

This bill further proposes to meet the increased expenditures 
of the Government by doubling the tax on incomes. I am in 
favor of the principle of an income tax. When properly dis- 
tributed and administered I think it is a fair and equitable 
source of Federal revenue; but I do not believe that our Gov- 
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ernment should resort to a tax on incomes, or to any other 
direct tax, to meet the larger part of the ordinary expenditures 
nor the extraordinary appropriations which the present Con- 
gress has made for the future defense of the country. 

In the very nature of things an income tax can not be fairly 


apportioned among the different States. It is bound to fall 
largely upon three or four States where the greatest wealth is 
accumulated and the largest incomes are earned. This fact was 
made plain to the House by the figures which were to-day pre- 
sented by my colleague from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. Since the 
burden of an income tax will fall most heavily upon four or 
five States, whose representation in the House and particularly 
in the Senate is small in comparison with the representation 
of all the other States who do not pay so much of the tax, an 
income tax can never be entirely fairly distributed under our 
form of Government. So far as the individual who pays the 
tax is concerned I think an income tax is as fair as any that 
could be imposed. But when considered in connection with the 
right of representation in the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment where revenue laws are made, it is necessarily unfair, 
because those States which pay the largest part of the income 
tax can never have a proportionate representation in Congress. 

For this reason I believe that the Government should resort 
to a tax on incomes as a supplementary rather than a principal 
source of its revenues. I believe the principal, source of revenue 
for this Government should be a tariff on imports, which would 
not only produce revenue but afford protection as well. But 
when a reasonable tariff law does not produce sufficient revenue 
to meet the increase in the expenditures of the Government, 
and especially when war or other emergency would require ad- 
ditional expenditures, I believe the Government should levy a 
fairly graduated tax upon incomes. But the amount of such 
tax should never be greater than necessity would dictate. 

At this time imports into our country are increasing enor- 
mously; they will be even greater after the war in Europe 
closes. If the Ways and Means Committee had been willing to 
increase the duties on imports, the increase in the tax on in- 
dividual incomes provided for in this bill would have heen 
wholly unnecessary. I am ready to support any measure in- 
creasing the tax on individual incomes, whenever it can be 
shown that the Government can not fairly raise sufficient rev- 
enues to meet its expenditures by an increase of tariff duties 
on imports, or whenever an emergency arises which will justify 
the use of such a means of raising revenues. But at this time 
when qur country is at peace with the world, when there is no 
danger threatening us from abroad, and when the ports of our 
country are thrown wide open to the enormous imports free 
of duty from foreign countries, I do not approve of the increase 
in income taxes provided for in this bill. I disapprove of it 
not because I disapprove of the principle of a tax on incomes 
but because T think that such an increase of the tax on incomes 
is unnecessary, unwise, and unfair at this time. 

Moreover, an analysis of this bill will show that it increases 
the tax on small incomes by a greater percentage than it in- 
creases the tax on large incomes. I can not see any fairness 
or justice in this discrimination, and this is another reason 
why I disapprove of that provision of the bill. 

As another means of securing support for this bill from 
among the Republican Members, the majority of the commit- 
tee have incorporated in it a provision for a special tax on the 
manufacturers of munitions of war. Of course, there is a 
popular prejudice against those concerns who are engaged in 
the manufacture of munitions of war. They have made enor- 
mous profits for the past two years. The materials which they 
are furnishing to the belligerents abroad increase their fortunes 
about in the same proportion as they increase death and destruc- 
tion on the fields of battle. Nobody cares particularly how 
much of their ill-gotten gains are taken from them, by taxation 
or otherwise, for the average American has a prejudice against 
incomes derived from such a source. The Democrats are al- 
ways ready to seize upon any scheme that they think will prove 
popular. So they have incorporated in this revenue bill a spe- 
cial tax on the manufacturers of munitions of war, because they 
believe that Members on the Republican side of the House will 
vote for the entire bill rather than vote against this tax on 
munitions of war. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the Government has a perfect right to 
resort to special taxes on the manufacture of munitions of 
war where there is an emergency or other neeessity such as 
will justify the resort to that method of taxation. But there 


is just one justification of such a tax; and that is, that the 
manufacturers of munitions of war are making such enormous 
profits out of their business they can easily pay the tax with- 
out feeling the burden. There are a great many other in- 
dustries in this country that are to-day making enormous war 


profits out of materials which they are furnishing belligerents 
in Europe, and which could, with equal justice and fairness, 
be specially taxed. Why these should have been overlooked 
by the Ways and Means Committee I do not know unless it be 
that their earnings have been more fabulous, perhaps, and 
that popular prejudice is more generally focused upon the 
manufacturers of munitions, ’ 

I suppose I share, to some extent, the popular sentiment that 
the manufacturers of munitions of war have been earning more 
than fair profits from their business and that they can pay a 
special tax of this kind without feeling the burden, and if we 
were given an opportunity to vote for this proposition in a 
separate bill I would give it my approval. But because I might 
approve a special tax on the manufacturers of munitions of 
war if I had an opportunity to vote for it separately, I will 
not, for that reason, vote for this revenue bill rather than 
vote against the provision for a tax on war munitions. 

There are a great many good people in this country who do 
not believe that American citizens should be allowed to ship 
munitions of war to the belligerents in Europe; that an embargo 
should be placed upon all such traffic. There are a great many 
more who, at least, do not believe that such business should 
be encouraged by the Government. There is no doubt great for- 
tunes are being made by those who are helping to prolong the 
struggle in Europe by the shipment of arms and munitions 
of war. So far as I am concerned, I do not have much sym- 
pathy for any of these war-profit concerns. But the Democratic 
Party seems to be willing to treat them as continuing indus- 
tries; and they now say that the Government itself should have 
its share of the war profits by levying a tax upon the business. 
When I remember that the enormous profits which the manufac- 
turers of munitions of war are now making is largely a tribute 
paid by the belligerents of Europe to continue the struggle that 
is bleeding Europe to death, I confess I can not grow en- 
thusiastic over the proposition advanced by the majority here 
that our Government should by its taxing power demand a 
share of these ill-gotten gains in order to meet either its ordinary 
or extraordinary expenses. 

But be that as it may, I do not doubt the legal right of the 
Government to do so, nor its propriety in doing so under cir- 
cumstances of great emergency which would justify it. 

Mr, Speaker, there is something amusing about the thought 
of a Democratic tariff commission. I am in favor of the ap- 
pointment of a commission of experts to investigate the rela- 
tions between the rates of duty on raw materials and finished 
or partly finished products, the effects of ad valorem and 
specific duties, and all questions relating to the arrange- 
ment of schedules and classifications of articles in the 
several schedules of the customs laws, and the relative 
cost of production and of manufacture in this and foreign 
countries, for the purpose of enabling Congress to act wisely 
in the enactment of protective legislation. But I am not 
to be misled by the action of the Democratic Party in 
including this provision for a tariff commission in their revenue 
bill. They have been too suddenly converted to the tariff- 
commission idea to suit me. When the creation of a tariff 
commission has been up for discussion in Congress heretofore 
the Democrats, with possibly one or two exceptions, have con- 
sistently opposed it as undemocratic. They ridiculed it. They 
legislated out of existence the tariff commission appointed by 
a Republican administration. They do not believe in the funda- 
mental principle of a protective tariff. Not believing in a pro- 
tective tariff, why should they want to appoint a commission 
of experts and maintain it at a great expense to the Govern- 
ment, when the services they would render would be useless 
except for the purpose of framing a proper protective-tariff law. 

The very idea of a tariff commission is inconsistent and 
irreconcilable with the fundamental principle of the Democratic 
Party, and this provision in the revenue bill is for political pur- 
poses purely. The business interests of the country have for a 
number of years been demanding a more scientific and eco- 
nomical adjustment of tariff schedules and have been urging 
the appointment of a tariff commission, The Republican Party 
has favored the appointment of such a commission; but the 
Democratic Party, bidding for the support of the business inter- 
ésts of the country in the approaching national campaign, have 
suddenly become converted, apparently, to the tariff-commission 
idea; and this provision in the revenue bill is one of the present 
administration’s baits thrown out to get the support of business 
men in the industrial centers of the country. 

I do not believe for a moment that the Democratic Party 
will ever support protective-tariff legislation. They have always 
claimed that it was unconstitutional. I do not believe there is 
any sincerity in their advocacy of the appointment of a tariff 
commission, nor do I believe very many people will be deceived 
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or misled by it. The tariff question is one of policy as well as 
economics. I believe that the Government should have a com- 
mission of experts empowered to study and investigate all 
questions pertaining to tariff duties and the cost of production 
at home and abroad. But I think such a commission should be 
appointed by a President who believes in the policy of protec- 
tion and who would respect the findings of such a commission 
if their findings should be such as to justify the enactment of 
protective-tariff legislation. If the Democratic Party believes 
now as they have always believed—that a protective tariff is 
unconstitutional—then this so-called tariff commission should 
be called what it, in fact, will be—a “revenue commission” 
with powers to investigate tariff questions only so far as they 
might pertain to Federal revenues. 

My colleague from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY], at the beginning of 
this session, introduced a separate bill for the appointment of a 
nonpartisan tariff commission. The provisions of that bill 
were substantially the same as those that are incorporated in 
this bill. Why did not the Ways and Means Committee report 
out the Rainey bill and give Congress an opportunity to vote 
upon that question separately? Why should they have chosen 
to incorporate this provision for a tariff commission in a rev- 
enue bill which does not raise reyenue by means of tariff 
duties? 

The answer is plain. The tariff-eommission provision, which 
is a Republican measure, has been incorporated in the revenue 
bill for exactly the same reason that the provision for a tariff 
on dyestuffs and for a tax on the manufacturers of munitions of 
war were inserted in the bill—in order to gain Republican 
support for their revenue bill. It is their hope, apparently, that 
by gaining support for this bill from the Republican Members 
of Congress they will place the Republican Party in a position 
where they can not criticize the Democratic method of raising 
revenues. This method of playing politics may accomplish its 
purpose with some of the Members, but I will not support their 


bill even if they have included in it these Republican policies - 


which I might otherwise support. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider as childish that provision of this bill 
prohibiting what is called“ unfair competition“; it is commonly 
referred to as “antidumping,” and pretends to protect Ameri- 
can industries by making it unlawful for any person importing 
or assisting in importing any articles from any foreign country 
into the United States to commonly and systematically sell or 
cause to be sold such articles at a price substantially less than 
the actual market value or wholesale price of such articles in 
the principal markets of the country of their production or of 
other foreign countries to which they are commonly exported 
after adding to such market value freight, duty, and other 
charges or expenses necessarily incident to the transportation 
-thereof in the United States. 

It would be interesting to know just what wise man gave 
birth to this wonderful idea of preventing unfair competition in 
our markets by the imposition of legislative penalties. I am in- 
formed that we are indebted to our ingenious Secretary of Com- 

merce for the discovery and first expression of this most re- 
markable economic principle. 

The Democratic leader, Mr. Krrcu1n, in making his statement 
to the House, said that the Republicans should support this bill 
because this provision against unfair competition is a protective 
measure and is a Republican policy. My suspicions are again 
aroused when a shrewd and partisan Democrat like the ma- 
jority leader asks the Republican Members to support his bill 
because it contains Republican provisions. I have been wonder- 
ing what the people will think when it is made known to them 
{that the Democratic Party has offered to the country a law 
making unlawful foreign competition that will hurt American 
industry, a law that will allow the American producers to charge 
the people more for their products than they otherwise could 
charge. Like Cicero of old, may we not say “O tempora! 
O mores!” when the party of free trade will offer to the 
country a law that makes competition unlawful and that protects 
American manufacturers by allowing them to charge the people 
higher prices for their products? 

In 1912 the Democratic Party declared it to be a fundamental 
principle of their party that the Federal Government had no 
right under the Constitution to impose or collect tariff duties 
except for revenue purposes, and that the high cost of living was 
due to the Republican policy of protection and high tariff. They 
promised the people to reduce the cost of living. The way this 
has been done has been frightful. And now, in the face of an- 
other approaching campaign, that party would enact a law not 
only providing for a protective tariff on dyestuffs but also pro- 
viding a legislative penalty for unfair competition by foreign 

mporters. 


This proposed law against unfair competition is either a com- 
plete reversal of its principle of free trade by the Democratic 
Party or it is a political fraud pure and simple. If the Demo- 
cratic Party has in fact abandoned its policy of free trade and 
is ready to accept the Republican policy of protection, there 
should be presented here a revenue bill which will provide real 
protection to American industry and afford sufficient revenue 
to pay the current expenses of the Government. If this bill 
becomes a law, and if there be any virtue in the provision 
against so-called unfair competition, then the result will be that 
Congress will by law compel foreign importers to raise the 
prices of their products and increase their own profits, whether 
they want to or not, and charge higher prices for the articles 
they sell to the American people. Briefly stated, the difference 
between this Democratic “unfair-competition” law and a Re- 
publican tariff protection law is that under the former the for- 
eign importer would be compelled to raise the price of his im- 
ported articles before selling them to the American consumers 
and place the profit in his own pocket, whereas a Republican 
tariff protection law would compel the foreign importer to pay 
the protective tariff into the Treasury of the Government and 
allow him to charge the American consumer more for his article, 
if he wished to do so. Under the former law the foreign im- 
porter will get the benefit cf the increased prices charged to the 
American consumer; under the latter the Government will get 
the benefit through its customs revenues. I can see neither 
wisdom nor sound policy in our Government compelling foreign 
importers to charge a higher price for their goods than they 
otherwise would before they can sell them to the American 
people, and allow them to put these increased profits in their 
own pockets, rather than compel them to pay import duties into 
the United States Treasury. Such a policy seems to me childish 
and absurd, and I will not give it my approval. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I do not think many of us will be lulled 
into the belief that our Democratic friends have for one moment 
been converted to the Republican principle of protection. There 
is a general belief that when the struggle in Europe ends and 
the millions of men that are now under arms return to the fields 
and the factories there will be an enormous increase of imports 
into this country, and our markets will be flooded with foreign 
imports to such an extent that our industries will be paralyzed 
unless some sort of protection is afforded. None is given by the 
Underwood tariff law. Our ports are thrown open to the world, 
and it seems that the Democratic Party is unwilling to provide 
proper tariff protection. Realizing the effect that this prevail- 
ing fear of a trade war after the end of hostilities in Europe 
will have in the approaching election, the Democratic Party 
has offered to the country as a sort of decoy this so-called anti- 
dumping provision in the revenue bill. I consider it a mere 
sham for campaign purposes only, and I predict that there will 
never be a single prosecution under its provisions. A mere 
superficial scrutiny of the bill leads to this conclusion. 

The bill provides that before the so-called unfair competition 
ean be found to be unlawful it must appear that such act or acts 
were done with the intention of destroying or injuring any 
industry in the United States or of preventing the establishment 
of any industry in the United States or of restraining or monop- 
olizing any part of trade and commerce in any article in the 
United States. ‘This proviso, for all practical purposes, com- 
pletely nullifies the entire law. It would make no difference 
how far the competition of foreign importers might go; it would 
be impossible to prove that it was done with the intention of 
destroying or injuring any industry in the United States. How 
could such intention be proven? It will not be sufficient under 
this law to show that an industry in the United States has been 
destroyed or injured. Before there could be a conviction the 
Government would have to prove that the foreign importer 
intended to injure or destroy the industry, which in the very 
nature of things would be almost impossible. And this shows 
more clearly than all else the object or purpose back of this 
provision of the bill. It is put there for political purposes as a 
bid for the support of the large business interests of the coun- 
try in the coming campaign and to gain support of this bill from 
the Republican Members of Congress. It is believed, no doubt, 
that many will accept this as a real protection measure and 
vote for the bill rather than be placed in the attitude of voting 
against a protective measure. 

Mr. Speaker, if this so-called unfair-competition bill had 
been brought before Congress as a separate measure, and if 
time had been allowed for a full discussion of the measure on 
its merits, it would not have received the support of 50 Mem- 
bers of the House. The Democrats would not have voted for 
it, because it is un-Democratic; the Republicans would not have 
voted for it, because it is a mere sham and will not accom- 
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plish what its authors pretend. And I do not believe that the 
people will be misled by it. 

Section 805 of the bill repeals the act of October 22, 1914, 
known as the stamp act, and the joint resolution approved De- 
cember 17, 1915, extending the provisions of the so-called stamp 
act for another year. 

It is unnecessary for me to say that I am heartily in favor of 
that section of the bill. If I were given an opportunity to vote 
to this obnoxious stamp tax law by a separate act I 
would not. hesitate to do so, and I feel sure there is no one on 
the Republican side who would. I voted against the resolution 
extending the provisions of that act in December, 1915, and had 
I been a member in October, 1914, when the original stamp tax 
law was enacted, I would have voted against it then. It is a 
Democratic and not a Republican method of raising money to 
run the Government. No Republican administration would im- 
pose such a method of raising revenues on the country except 
at a time when our own country would be involved in war and 
immediate additional revenues would be necessary. While the 
President in his address to Congress suggested the continuation 
of these stamp taxes, the able leader of the majority, Mr. 
Krrenrs, and those working with him have learned the public 
sentiment and have wisely provided in this bill for the repeal of 
the law. And the majority of the committee, knowing the senti- 
ment of the country as well as the sentiment of most of the 
Members of Congress to be opposed to this obnoxious revenue 
law, have put this provision for its repeal in the bill to raise 
revenues for the Government. Thus again the Republican Mem- 
bers of Congress are placed by the majority in the embarrassing 
position of either haying to vote in favor of the Democratic 
revenue bill, to which we are opposed, or, by voting against. it, 
to thereby have to vote against repealing the obnoxious stamp 
tax law which we as a party have opposed. While I want to see 
that law repealed, I will not allow myself to be driven into voting 
for this revenue bill in order to secure that result. 

In conelusion I wish to say that I am in favor of a fair and 
equitably distributed tax upon incomes as an auxiliary souree 
of revenue for the Federal Government. But I do not approve 
of the increase nor the method of distribution of the income 
tax as provided in this bill, for there is no national emergency 
or danger threatening us which justifies it. Ordinarily I be- 
lieve that direct taxes upon inheritances should be left to the 
different States. But if emergencies should arise which would 
justify it I would approve of a direct Federal tax upon in- 
heritances as a means of raising revenues to meet extraordinary 
expenditures. 

I am opposed to the “unfair-competition” provision of this 
bill because I believe it is an economic absurdity inserted in 
the bill for political purposes and will not accomplish what it 
is claimed it will accomplish, because it is nullified by its own 
proviso requiring that the “unfair competition“ to be unlawful 
must be done with the intention of injuring or destroying Ameri- 
can industries. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this bill principally because 
of what it does not contain. In view of the conditions which 
are almost certain to prevail in this country after the close of 
the European war I think the Ways and Means Committee 
should have reported a bill providing such protective import 
duties as would protect American labor and American indus- 
tries when American labor and industries will be in such great 
need of protection and that would provide revenue with which 
to pay the expenses of the Government. 


Naval Appropriation Bill. p 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. CHARLES H. SLOAN, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 30, 1916. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 15947) makin 3 
for the naval service for the fis year ending June 30, 1917, and for 
other purposes, 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman,-on this Decoration Day, sacred 
to the memory of America’s heroic dead, I, in common, I believe, 
with every other man on the floor of this House, regret that in 
considering this essentially patriotic bill the words “ Repub- 
lican” or “Democrat,” the words “the Republican Party” or 
“the Democratic Party,” “the Republican record” or “the 


. record,” should be bandied from one side to the 
other, 

I want to discuss this bill from the standpoint of increased 
battleship power. I am for the addition of two dreadnaughts, 
not because I have always voted when opportunity presented 
for at least two battleships but because believe the exigencies 
and the occasion, as well as the future of the Nation, demand 
that we furnish these two additional battleships. We should 
furnish them not, as the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bor- 
LAND] suggests, as a matter of buncombe. I do not believe that 
a man on the committee, majority or minority, or a man on the 
floor of this House, either opposes or favors two battleships as 
a mere matter of buncombe. 

I prefer to pay a higher tribute te every man on either side 
of the House. I believe that the man who sees in a small Navy 
the best policy for this country is a patriot, just as much as the 
man who would want us to have an overpowering monster 
Navy for the United States. I believe that in 1898, when the 
Spaniards, fleeing with Cervera down in Cuban waters, looked 
at their speeding captors they did not know the difference be- 
tween Republican boys and Democratic boys, but each of them 
looked larger than my distinguished friend from Texas, Davis, 
and as big as Suttoway, of New Hampshire. ~[Applause.] 

I am in favor of two battleships, and I desire to give reasons 
for my position. I have listened with a good deal of interest 
to the debate by men of learning on both sides ef the House, 
and I believe that the foree of the logic as it has been pre- 
sented up to this time favors an addition to the real fighting 
force of our Navy. I think the experts who came before the 
committee practically agreed upon that. But I desire to cite 
to you gentlemen what I believe the best authority in the world 
as to the efficiency and necessity of a real increased fighting foree 
in the Navy. 

It is not the experts who have studied their books or 
watehed records, but they are to be found over in the chan- 
cellories of Europe, especially of Britain and Germany. What 
has taken place during the last nearly two years, while the 
battles have been going on in Europe? There has been fighting 
upon the land at enormous expense of blood and treasure; 
fighting on the sea practically little; fighting on the land with 
a resulting deadlock; fighting on the sea with a complete vic- 
tery. And why? The commerce of the allies covers the seas 
of the world. The commerce of the central powers has been 
driven from the waters of the earth. Half of the great world 
battle is on the land, measured in expense; measured in im- 
portance, half of it is on the sea. What is the difference, and 
what has caused it? It is not in the clash of great vessels 
thus far, but it is in the confidence of the naval authorities of 
Great Britain in her real fighting force, combined with the con- 
viction of the naval authorities of the central powers that after 
the aeroplanes have scouted over the fleets, after the sub- 
marines have made their dashes and destroyed commerce to 
some extent here and there, after the cruisers have coursed over 
the waters of the earth and returned, ultimately, if anything is 
to be settled, it will be in the death grapple of the real fighting 
forces, the battleships of the two great powers engaged. 7 

The confidence of the one side and the reluctant conviction 
of the other caused the commerce of the allies to cover the 
ocean, while it withdrew from the waters of the earth the com- 
merce of the central powers. It was the great dreadnaught 
system of Great Britain that has determined half of the great 
war now going on. And if that is true it seems to me that 
with the cruiser additions we are making, with the other 
auxiliary forces we are providing, the one thing that we ought 
not now to neglect is to furnish a large addition to the great, 
real fighting force, the battleships of the United States. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has. expired. 

Mr. SLOAN. The foregoing speech was delivered upon the 
floor of the House in support of an amendment adding two bat- 
tleships to the fighting machinery, presented in the naval ap- 
propriation bill from the Committee on Naval Affairs. Now, 
under the leave to extend I desire to say further that the pres- 
entation of the foregoing reasons did not convince a majority 
of the House of Representatives that we should have at least 
two real fighting machines involved in a bill which appropri- 
ated $270,000,000 of the people’s money for national defense. 

I ean see how men might differ as to appropriating or not ap- 
propriating such a large sum of money. But why such enor- 
mous appropriations should be made without adding a real 
fighting machine which would add real punch and shock in a 
naval conflict and at the same time would be able to resist 
shock and blow, it is difficult to understand. 

In the time which has elapsed between delivering that speech 
and the presentation of it for the Rscorp two important events 
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have occurred. First, the North Sea great naval battle between 
the fleets of Germany and the British Empire took place and 
the world is now familiar with the details and result. 

That great sea battle was creditable to each of the great con- 
tending powers. But the large outstanding result is that the 
commerce of the British Empire still covers the sea and that of 
Germany is suppressed. The reason for it, as agreed by prac- 
tically all naval critics, is in that great battle the British had 
the preponderance of great battleships. The light cruisers did 
excellent scout service. The submarines and torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers inflicted damage here and there. The battle cruisers 
with their high speed, light armament, and heavy guns did 
much damage in offensive, but themselves they could not save. 
The real, determining shock, crash, and result were effected by 
the heavily armored, heavy gunned, intelligently handled, mod- 
ern sea monster known as the dreadnaught. 

That is why the allies can command the flocks, granaries, 
mines, and factories of the world; while the central powers 
with an army, the most powerful and effective land fighting 
machine ever organized in the world, must depend for food and 
munitions upon a limited area. A fact which may be the ulti- 
mate determining factor in this the world’s greatest conflict. 

It was for two of these that I contended on the floor of the 
House. It seemed to me that in these warring times in present- 
ing such an enormous appropriation bill and omitting battle- 
ships was like a great banquet, with soup and wine in plenty, 
salad and dessert in abundance, with meat omitted from the 
menu, 

Second. The Senate, which acquired possession of this bill, has 
apparently taken home the lesson of the North Sea battle and is 
now proposing four great dreadnaughts to be added to the bill, 
evidently convinced that if hundreds of millions are to be ex- 
pended for fighting machinery there should be some real battling 
units. 

The following is an interesting editorial taken from the Ne- 
braska State Journal, giving a clear midcontinent view of the 
battleship controversy at this time: 

MORE DREADNAUGHUTS, 

The effort of President Wilson to have the navy-building program in- 
clude three or four dreadnaughts is without doubt influenced in some 
degree by the naval engagement off Jutland. ‘The loss of three battle 
cruisers of the first class from the British fleet is enough to make 
the advocates of this type of vessel thoughtful. The battle cruiser 
is a sw lightly armored, and heavily armed ship which under nor- 


mal conditions is able to keep out of the way o — 105 guns while 
pouring a destructive fire upon him from its tremendous batteries. 


ps poured ‘salvos at short range at the British fleet. The 
heavily armored dreadnaughts were able to resist these shots. The 
lightly armored battle cruisers were pierced in vital places before they 
could maneuver out of r: „ and three of the finest and most modern 
= eye ae in the British Navy went to the bottom with all on board. 

ese“ ells armed with hammers,” as Winston Churchill calls 
them, because conditions were not favorable for their use. They 
were Same — a trap and destroyed before their speed and their guns 
could save them. 

The Jutland battle does not condemn the battle cruiser. What it does 
is to give more confidence than ever in the . the b 
ship with fair s and heavy guns and p= A armor which mus 

Re up the figh line and bear the brunt of the combat when two 
fleets meet in real earnest on the high seas. Without doubt the Presi- 
dent has been advised by the naval experts that the latest naval battle 
makes the construction of more dreadnaughts advisable if the American 
Fleet is to be rounded out for effective duty. tor TILLMAN’S 
request for a 60,000-ton 5 is an extravagant but not illogical 
deduction from the lessons of Jutland. 


The following excerpt from an article by Admiral George 
Dewey, retired, shows what the best naval authority on this 
subject is: 

[Taken from the Scientific American of July 1, 1916.] 

There is a constant tendency on the part of the public to go off at a 
tangent in its enthusiasm for the class of ship that at a given time is 
attracting wide attention. Last fall, for instance, the public clamored 
for many submarines and favored dis appropriations for 
dreadnaughts or battle cruisers. Later the battle cruiser has been 
attracting much attention to itself because the incidental clashes of 
the present war have battles between scout ships. So the clamor 
this spring has been very largely for battle cruisers. 

The dreadnaught has attracted very little attention because she has 
not heretofore been in the fighting. The public did not see that the 
very existence of British dreadnaughts in the North Sea resulted in 
the bottling up of all Germany. It did not generally realize that the 
battleship was performing its purpose without the necessity of fighting. 
The present clash, however, demonstrates that in the final issue it is the 
drea ught which means victory or defeat. 


Expenditures for preparedness in this country, neglected for 
the last two or three years, while current events should have 
been effective warnings, now burst forth in staggering figures 
and bewildering amounts. 

My study has convinced me that as our large competitor 
nations are separated from us by wide seas, that our large 


preparation should be upon the sea. This not only for our 
relation with the world, but on account of its effect upon our- 
selves. - 

History teaches that the tendency of great standing armies 
is to consume the substance of the people, dominate their coun- 
cils, subvert their liberties, and finally overthrow their Govern- 
ments. This has not been true of great navies. Navies, as a rule, 
have been used as battling instruments with other nations and 
peoples. They have never become instruments of oppression 
or means of governmental destruction at home. 

It would probably not be out of place at this time to refer to 
some legislative history closely related to our present naval 
policy. For some time prior to the Sixty-second Congress in the 
upbuilding of our Navy two battleships per year were favored. 
With the incoming of a Democratic majority in the House of 
Representatives that policy was changed, and a one-battleship 
policy of the House of Representatives was set over against a 
two-battleship policy of a Republican Senate. 

Late on the night of March 8, 1913, within a few hours of 
the inauguration of President Wilson and the complete taking 
over of all the branches of this Government by the party now 
in power, a contest was on in this Chamber on the ‘conference 
report on the naval appropriation bill, which had long been 
considered by the conferees representing the two legislative 
bodies. The Senate conferees had finally yielded to a one-battle- 
ship appropriation. The adoption or the rejection of the report 
was before the House. Hon. Grorce E. Foss, of Illinois, then 
ranking Republican member on the Naval Committee, yielded 
me time to favor two battleships. 

In addition to my statement there at that time, I might ob- 
serve that had two battleships been provided at that time 
they could now have been completed. The cost of the extra 
battleship would have been at least 25 per cent less than its 
cost at this time. There would have been a saving of from 
four to five million dollars, But the prestige of the incoming 
administration forecasting its naval policy as one of retrench- 
ment prevailed in the vote at that time taken, and but one 
battleship was provided. 

In discussing the two-battleship program, I spoke as follows: 


[Sixty-second Congress, third session, March 3, 1913, page 4809.] 


Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, at this late hour, I should not have tres~ 


passed npon the time of this House to favor two battleships if, in the 
various debates concerning this question, the reason for my vote had 
been given. The controlling consideration of whether or not the ruling 

wer of this country. or that which will be the rulin er of this 

vernment to-morrow, shall live up to the responsibility it has as- 
sumed. I, in common with perhaps every man on the floor of this 
House, would be pleased to see the necessity for battleships absolutely 
removed. The hammers and forges of the world, busy in the construc- 
tion of battles! „ know no sunrise, sunset, or midnight. It is a sound 
or preparation every er of the globe. It was thought that 
America would take the lead in disarmament. The President of the 
United States, whose term expires to-morrow, negotiated treaties with 
the great powers of the earth looking toward this precise end; aa — 


treaty-ratifying power is at the other end of this Capitol Building, and 
as that body was 5 du 


„ were emasculated and their effective- 
ness absolutely averted and destroyed, and the other high contracti 
powers would not agree to the emasculated agreement. ‘These amend 
ments were not made by those who supported the President of the 
United tasa but by the votes of the side of the House which upon 
to-morrow will assume control of this Government. 

Two ac amendments were used for the purpose of defeating 
those treaties. One was known as the Bacon amendment. The amend- 
ment is as follows: 

“Provided, That the Senate advises and consents to the ratification 
of the said treaty, with the understanding, to be made a part of such 


the United States or the admissi 


indebedness or 3 obligation of any State of the United States, 
or any question which depen = 
traditional attitude of the United States concerning American questions, 


menta 


or 
while 36 Republicans and no Democrats voted against the Bacon amend- 
ment. The committee amendment, which proposed to strike out the 


“It is er agreed, however, that in cases in which the partics 
disagree as to whether or not a difference is subject to arbitration 
under article 1 of this treaty that question shall be submitted to the 
oint high commission of inquiry; and if all or all but one of the mem- 

of the commission agree and report that such difference is within 
the scope of article 1 it shall be referred to arbitration in accordanee 
with the provision of this treaty "— 

For amendment, 36 Democrats and 6 Republicans; against the 
amendment, 3 Democrats and 37 Republicans. So that from the mem- 
bers of the party: which to-morrow will assume the control of the 
affairs of this Government, when the President of the United States 
said, “‘ We desire to remove the necessity for the construction of battle- 
ships by entering into treaties of peace with the great battleship-making 
powers of the earth,” came the vote that emasculated those treaties 
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and prevented their effective adoption. It came as a challenge to the 
world, “ We are ready to fight.” You gave the “defi” to the battleship 
countries cf the world, and you would better not bluf. You would better 
prepare to make good. 

hat is the reason why I vote for two battleships, and because we, 
through your action, gave the “defi.” If we have not a substantial 
Navy when the “defi” is accepted, by whatever power on earth sees 
fit to accept it, then our Na be passed, our shores will be reached, 
nnd our battles must be fo t by our young men, the volunteer soldiery 
of the United States; and when foreign enemies approach us, however 
superior we may be, our loss in land battle will be great. If our battles 
be fought on the sea, it will be largely by professional warriors; the 
result will be swift and decisive ; while if we fight on land fighting will 
be done by our sons, drawn from our homes. I want to say, Mr. Speaker, 
you will find that battleships are cheaper than boys. [Applause.] 


The Revenue Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. CARTER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 10, 1916. 


Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, 
we have not yet reached the crisis where our very existence 
depends upon taxes. If such were the case, we would all gladly 
give all that we have. 

Under our present system we raise money by customs duties, 
by internal revenue taxes, and by income and corporation taxes. 


INCOME TAX, 


I first want to take up that section of the bill which refers to 
the income tax. I do not believe that the people of this country 
want to put the burden of all taxes upon a few. It makes thrift 
only the object of taxes, and I do not believe that we should 
single out a few because they have acquired wealth and make 
them bear all the burdens of the Government. 

I want to insert in my remarks a table of figures which have 
just been made public by Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo: 


Corporation | Individual 
Districts. income tax. | income tax. 
$177, 440.48 
44, 278. 79 
773 952, 576. 28 
992. 540, 813.24 
` 364, 102. 37 
g 2, 132, 866, 89 
664. 133, 560. 83 
a 199, 546. 46 
+938. 112, 144.95 
First Illinois... 5, 109, 164.99 | 4,848, 593.95 
Fifth Minois.. 172, 301.65 90, 362. 39 
Eighth Illinois... 169, 753. 98 178, 740. 36 
T th Illinois 127,931.37 48, 993. 20 
Sixth Indiana... 666, 812. 66 347,875. 56 
0 ²˙¹m˙Lda n r 147, 395. 32 62, 444. 50 
CCCP 517, 887. 90 277,098. 45 
Kansas 377, 189. 51 139, 303. 47 
Second Ken 34, 195.8 8, 734. 57 
Fifth Kentucky 277, 159.06 103, 183. 91 
Sixth Ken £ 28, 252. 37 12, 985. 61 
Seventh Kentucky. 45,717.31 33, 991. 88 
Righth Kentucky A EEE I EE E E 26, 520. 97 6,216.78 
a ne eee 406, 416. 45 296,341.35 
Maryland, (Maryland, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
and Accomaec and ‘Northampton Counties of Vir- 

1, 787,680.69 | 2,741, 761.76 
668, 144.82 | 4,193, 873.08 
680,447.64 | 1,730, 859.95 
340, 025. 52 145, 885. 67 
S854, 447.24 866, 557.90 
031, 501. 65 S18, 411.74 

551, 734.96 , 316. 
735,027.04 225,728.01 
332, 705. 69 160, 206. 31 
507, 536. 556,570.31 
% shove es A2 357, 474.11 697, 997.95 
Fifth New Jersey 1, 180, 259.69 | 2,230, 302.18 
New Mexico (New Mexico and Arizona) 321, 563. 2! 94,523.23 
First New York... 648, 514.10 | 1,751, 547. 57 
Second New York 9, 237, 778. 23 14, 713, 305.36 
Third New Vork 2, 869, 293.42 | 10, 615, 663.03 
Fourteenth New NorʒKKk 646,389.73 | 1,500, 339.99 
Twenty-first New York. 443, 580. 64 472,456.77 
Twenty-cighth New York 1,098,512.44 | 1,230, 294. 89 
Fourth North Carolina. 116, 802. 67 52, 439. 44 
Fifth North Carolina 207, 730. 69 123, 483. Z3 
orth and South Dakota 176, 141.82 58, 504.39 
c AAA roaa Aaa 727, 979. 96 515, 339. 32 
Tenth Ohio 765, 438. 82 282,010. 74 
Eleventh Ohio.. 236, 080. 86 229, 258. 43 
Eighteenth Ohio 1,869,139.25 | 1,389,672. 4 
Oklaboma:.....- 404, 600. 80 489, 415.08 
2 197, 795. 01 118, 437. 49 


Individual 
Districts. i * 
153,800.79 | $3,756,186. 27 
202,329. 10 170, 615. 55 
428, 480.90 461, 048. 11 
005,529.16 | 1,924,354. 30 
173, 188. 91 76, 250.01 
329, 015. 11 207, 316. 37 
$97, 670. 97 672, 456. 10 
367, 234. 40 239, 984. 88 
279, 554. 76 49, 647, 24 
398,638.64 | 249, 167. 13 
331, 947.96 132,064. 13 
597, 898. 04 503, 143: 74 
180, 437. 27 &6, 305. 24 


Under this bill the taxes are nearly doubled and the people 
of the North have got to stand the burden of Federal taxation 
for the benefit of the Southern States. 

Four States—New York, Pennsylvania, IIlinois, and Massa- 
chusetts—have to pay nearly three-fourths of the entire revenue 
to be raised under the provisions of this bill. 

And what do we get in return for the money paid into the 
National Treasury? 

A few weeks ago there was a provision to widen Boston 
Harbor, one of the greatest ports in America. 

This project was immediately voted down, and the very same 
day these same Democratic Congressmen who yoted against this 
measure appropriated millions of dollars for unnavigable streams 
of the South. 

I had hoped that the necessity for revenue at this time would 
cause the Democratic members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to put on an adequate tariff, which would not only pro- 
tect the manufacturers, laborers, and farmers, but would bring 
in a great revenue to our Treasury. 

TARIFF. 

The Underwood tariff has been a dismal failure. The majority 
of the people of this country are in favor of a protective tariff. 
In order to mislead the voters at the coming election there is a 
provision in this bill for a tariff commission. 

The Democratic Party does not protect our American in- 
dustries, and their attempt to create a tariff board does not give 
any assurances that the policy of protection will be recognized, 
It does not give any assurances that an adequate tariff will be 
enacted. 

Before this European war commenced there were more than 
4,000,000 idle workers in this country. In the chief cities of 
the country the local authorities were appealed to to provide 
work for the unemployed during the period between the enact- 
ment of the Underwood law and the beginning of the European 
war. John H. Martin, president of the Massachusetts Real 
Estate Exchange, in a telegram to the Secretary of the Navy 
urging the granting of a supply-ship contract to the Charlestown 
Navy Yard, said: 

One-fifth of labor in this section now unemployed. 
assist in relieving some of this condition, 

In St. Louis on February 8, 1914, 500 homeless men, carrying 
a banner inscribed “ We want work, not alms,” and singing 
“Throw Out the Life Line,” marched to the city hall and ap- 
pealed to the mayor for appropriations for the relief of the poor. 
The parade was called the “pageant of the unemployed.” 

On February 24 Gov. Walsh, of Massachusetts, and Mayor 
Curley, of Boston, were asked by a committee selected at a meet- 
ing of the unemployed to throw open the armories and other 
publie buildings for sleeping purposes and the distribution of 
food for those out of work, and to provide work for the idle. 

The eighth annual report of the State free employment oflices 
of Massachusetts, covering the year ending November 30, 114, 
shows that for the first time since 1906 positions offered in the 
four offices fell off 27.82 per cent in 1914 from the preceding 
year, the number of positions reported filled fell off 15.13 per 
cent, the number of persons furnished employment fell oft 
13.95 per cent, and the number of persons applied for by em- 
ployers fell off 19.53 per cent. 

The offers of positions in the Boston office fell off 36.86 per 
cent in 1914 from 1913; the number of positions reported filled, 
25.02 per cent; the number of persons furnished employement, 
29.53 per cent; and the number of persons applied for by employ- 
ers, 27.83 per cent. For the Springfield office the decrease in the 
number of offers of positions was 36.04 per cent; in the number of 
positions reported filled, 25.03 per cent; in the number of persons 
furnished employment, 31.47 per cent; and in the number of per- 
sons applied for by. employers, 32.14 per cent. For the Fall 
River office, the decrease in the mimber of offers of positions 


Contract would 
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Was 20.56 per cent; in the number of positions reported filled, 
11.35 per cent; in the number of persons furnished employment, 
23.90 per cent; and in the number of persons applied for by em- 
ployers, 25.26 per cent. 

Such is the story of the havoc wrought up to the outbreak of 
the war by the Democratic tariff law which President Wilson 
signed on the evening of October 3, 1913, with so much com- 
placency and with such great satisfaction. 

It did not reduce the cost of living. It did not increase our 
export trade. It did not bring prosperity to business or employ- 
ment to our workingmen. It did not yield sufficient revenue 
for the Government. It reduced a favorable trade balance and 
‘sent import figures to an alarming height. 

Then came the great European war, which for a time put a 
stop to the increasing rush of imports. But the channels of 
ocean trade did not remain permanently closed. Competition 
from German mills and factories very largely ceased, but Eng- 
land continues to ship her surplus products here. And when the 
war closes, as close it will, a renewal of competition, fiercer than 
any we have ever known, will come upon us. 

War orders to an enormous-amount have given a temporary 
stimulus to business, but war munitions can not form a safe or 
lasting basis of American prosperity. 

I want at this time to call your attention to a number of 
reports, which I believe will prove to you that the prosperity of 
the country is due to the European war. 

I will give these figures for the last 10 months of the fiscal 
year, as they are the last available figures, I will also compare 
these same 10 months with the same 10 months of the last year 
before the war. 

In the shipment of mules and horses prior to the war the 
exports amounted to $3,533,000, and now, in the 10 months of 
the fiscal year just closed, they amount to $84,293,000. Were 
they sent over there for any purpose other than the war? Now, 
let us take the manufacture of brass, going into munitions of 
war chiefly. I shall leave off the odd hundred thousand dollars 
and give you the millions. Prior to the war it was $6,000,000, 
since the war began, $366,000,000; aeroplanes, before the war, 
$194,000, and after the war, $6,270,000; automobiles and parts 
thereof, prior to the war, $20,000,000, subsequent to the war, 
$116,000,000. 

Railway cars, chiefly sent to Russia, $10,000,000 prior to the 
war, $21,000,000 now; motorcycles, $911,000 prior to the war, 
$2,771,000 now; chemicals used in making explosives across the 
sea, $22,000,000 before the war, $93,000,000 after the war; cot- 
ton manufactures, articles used by the soldiers chiefly, $43,000,- 
000 prior to the war, and now $88,000,000; explosives—and is 
there any doubt that they are used for any other purpose than 
the war?—$5,000,000 before the war, after the war started, 
$336,000,000; iron and steel, used extensively in the manufac- 
ture of munitions over there, $212,000,000 prior to the war, now 
$472,000,000; leather and manufactures thereof, saddles, har- 
ness, boots, shoes, going in large quantities to the men on the 
battle fields, $47,000,000 prior to the war, now $120,000,000; 
meat and dairy products, chiefly canned goods, $124,000,000 
prior to the war, $231,000,000 after the war; beans and dry peas, 
absolutely for the soldiers, $741,000 before the war, now $4,500,- 
000; wool and manufactures of wool—and we never exported 
any wool to amount to anything prior to the war—prior to the 
war, $3,900,000, now $47,500,000; zinc and manufactures thereof, 
before the war, $328,000, now $36,800,000. Is not this convine- 
ing tra our increased exports are largely due to the war in 

Surope 

It now appears that the Democrats will mistake the present 
again. They fail to recognize the fact that our gain in export 
trade is due to war orders; that war orders have caused a re- 
vival of business; and last, and most important of all, they fail 
to heed what is being demonstrated by this war and prepare for 
trade conditions when the war is ended. Imports, retarded when 
-the war was commenced in Europe, are now coming to our shores 
in ever-increasing yolumes. Right at this time if it were not for 
the enormous war orders imports would greatly exceed our 
exports. On 16 classes of products, all of which are used in 
large quantities by the armies in Europe, exports have increased 
during the 10 months ending April 31, 1916, no less than $1,480,- 
001,000 compared with the corresponding 10 months two years 
ago, which was prior to the war. On 16 classes of products our 
exports increased from $650,855,000 to $2,130,856,000, or an in- 
crease of 227 per cent. During the same 10-month period all 
other exports decreased from $1,367,231,000 in 1914 to $1,218,- 
571,000 in 1916, a decrease of $153,660,000. Do not make the 
fatal blunder of “ mistaking the present.” It is a matter of 
vital importance to American prosperity. The war can not last 
forever; how about industrial preparedness? 

Prior to the war in Europe 52.7 per cent of Russia's imports 
came from Germany, 20 per cent of England’s imports came from 


Germany, 18 per cent of France’s imports came from Germany, 
and 15 per cent of Italy’s imports came from Germany. 

The nations named are at war with Germany, and if reports 
are true, after the war all of these nations will exclude German 
goods from their shores. Germany has left nothing undone to 
foster German industries and has been the most aggressive nation 
in the world in seeking foreign markets for exports. 

Germany after the war will invade this Nation’s markets with 
German-made goods, and they will displace American-made 
goods and labor. 

DYE SITUATION. 

As a manufacturer and one whose district has suffered as the 
result of the lack of dyes, I want to call your attention to the 
inadequate provisions which have been made in this bill. 

It is absolutely necessary for us, in order to encourage the 
American investor and manufacturer, to build up a dye industry 
in this country, to insure him proper protection against foreign- 
made goods. 

The bill that we have before us only adds a spetific duty of 
2 cents per pound. If the gentlemen who claim to know the 
facts are correct, this added duty will have but little or no effect 
in encouraging investment in the manufacture of dyes. 

DEMOCRATIC EXTRAVAGANCE, 

The Democratic Party has proved that it is not qualified to 
run a great business like our Government, 

It does not understand the needs of our Government, neither 
does it understand the industrial side of our life. Through its 
majority in Congress it managed to pass appropriations which 
should cause every fair-minded voter to rebuke the party at the 
polls next November. 

Let me just point out a few instances where this Democratic 
Congress has thrown away the people’s money, I voted with 
my Republican brethren against these measures, but I was in 
the minority. 

They appropriated $20,000,000 for a nitrate plant which could 
have been saved. 

They appropriated $75,000,000 for Federal road building. In 
spite of the fact that the people of the North pay a large per 
cent of this appropriation, the Northern States receive very 
little benefit from it. This money should never have been ap- 
propriated. 

Of the river and harbor bill, I believe that at least $25,000,000 
is wasted. The Democrats appropriated $44,000,000 to pay for 
the salaries of 30,000 useless clerks, Fifty millions of dollars 
was appropriated for flood control, and I believe that this money 
will not control the floods. Fifty millions of dollars was appro- 
priated to buy ships. Eleven millions of dollars was wasted 
on an armor-plate plant. : 

Here is at least $255,000,000 that could have been saved to 
this Government. The reductions in the tariff have caused the 
Treasury to lose approximately $110,000,000 this year. 

This would make a difference of $365,000,000 which the people 
in my section of the country are compelled to pay in additional 
taxes. 

In spite of this extravagance, our Democratie friends will 
endeavor to tell the voters this fall that these additional taxes 
are due to our preparedness program. 7 

The Democrats promised to reduce the cost of living. Have 
they done it? Is it not a fact that the cost of living has increased 
under the Democratic administration? 

I am against war with Mexico and pray that it may be pre- 
vented. At the same time it should be remembered that Presi- 
dent Wilson’s flopping and vacillation spread over three years 
must eventually lead to war unless we are to accept all manner 
of indignities, offense, and insult without retaliation. Presi- 
dent Wilson’s wavering invited just this sort of thing. We must 
swallow it or in the end we must act. 

On the other hand, a firm hand and intelligent and well- 
conceived policy with respect to Mexico would have, by this time, 
brought us out of the woods and Mexico under some measure of 
stable government. 

We are also told that there is a dearth of ammunition for our 
troops. But what have we done for Mexico in the meantime? 
On March 14, 1912, President Taft placed an embargo on am- 
munition and guns going into Mexico from the United States. 
On February 3, 1914, this embargo was taken off by President 
Wilson, On April 21, 1914, at the time of the Vera Cruz occu- 
pation, Mr. Wilson restored the embargo, and on September 9, 
1914, he “ changed his mind,” and again lifted it. On October 21, 
1915, when the A. B. C. conference was in session, or soon 
thereafter, he again restored the embargo on ammunition and 
guns consigned to everyone in Mexico but Carranza and his fol- 
lowers. This was done to aid the irreconcilable Carranza 
against Wilson’s old ally, Villa. 

During the fiscal year 1914, Mexico secured from us $750,000 
worth of gunpowder, $488,000 worth of firearms, and $69,000 
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worth of other explosives, During the fiscal year 1915 the Mexi- 
caus were supplied with $3,000,000 worth of American cartridges, 
2,400,000 pounds of dynamite, 36,000 pounds of gunpowder, 
$1,280,000 worth of firearms, and $116,250 worth of other ex- 


plosives. On April 11, at a time when the Mexican situation was 
most acute, 332,000 rounds of ammunition left Laredo, Tex., con- 
signed to Carranza, and on April 14 a dispatch from Douglas, 
Ariz., stated: 

The State Department has issued a permit to the de facto govern- 
ment of Mexico to pass 1, f rounds of small-arm ammunition 
across the line to Agua Prieta during the next few days. The ammuni- 
tion is now en route to the border. 

These are two instances which were reported by the press, 
and there is no telling how many escaped notice. 

In conclusion, the Democratic Party has been guilty of waste- 
ful extravagance of the people’s money. 

It has refused to protect the lives and property of Americans 
in foreign lands. 

It has taken away from the States the revenue which belongs 
to them by application of the principle involved in the inher- 
itance-tax section of the bill. 

It has levied taxes on the people without limit. 

The people of the country do not forget, and on November 7 
next will register their protest against this administration by 
electing a Republican President, a Republican Senate, and a 
Republican House. 


Dagley Supports Wilson and Moon. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THETUS W. SIMS, 


OF TENNESSEB, 
IN rune House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 12, 1916. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an article from the 
Chattanooga News of July 8, a paper published at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., giving a letter of Mr. C. A. Dagley, secretary of the 
Progressive Party committee of Tennessee, to my colleague, Hon. 
JOHN A. Moon. 

The article is as follows: 


[From the Chattanooga News, Saturday, July 8, 1916.] 


DAGLEY SUPPORTS WILSON AND MOON—SECRETARY OF PROGRESSIVE COM- 
MITTEE NOW DEMOCRAT—FINDS MORE IN THAT PARTY THAT APPRALS TO 
PROGRESSIVES—-WRITES LETTER TO JUDGE JOHN A. MOON AND WILL 
ACTIVELY SUPPORT HIM FOR CONGRESS. 


C. A. Dagley, gry | of the Tennessee Progressive committee, can 
not stand Hughes for President, and will support Woodrow Wilson. 
He makes this announcement in a letter to Hon. JOHN A. Moon, Demo- 
cratic candidate to su imself in the third district, who Mr. Dagley 
also will support. The prominent Progressive in this letter gives his 
reasons why he will from henceforth be a Democrat. He reviews the 
Wilson, administration approvingly, and finds in the record of the Demo- 
cratic Party, in its platform in this campaign, grounds for throwing the 
Pro ve support to its candidates. any other Progressives are 
ey ng a similar decision to Mr. Dagley. His letter to Judge Moon is 
us follows: 


Hon Jonx A. Moog, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: Please permit me to state that as a sincere Progressive, 
I desire to offer you my hearty support in your campaign to be re- 
turned next November to the Congress of the United States for another 
term of two years. I will further state that I have decided, should the 
Progressive Party not have a candidate for President, that I will sup- 
port Woodrow Wilson for reelection in the 8 campaign to the 
full limit of my ability. I believe that the mocratic Party has, in 
the past four years, done much to commend it as a political party to 
all independent and ive voters. As a party in power, it has 
actually given the people considerable constructive, progressive legisla- 
tion. It was the party in power to reform the banking and currency 
system. and, instead, to give the people stable, satisfactory currenc 
legislation which had been a crying need for a years, and whic 
was considered by all Progressive leaders one of the most needful re- 
forms contained in the Progressive Party platform of 1912. 

As a party to-day, standing as it does for a nonpartisan tariff com- 
mission, the eight-hour day law, and indorsing the penapig of woman’s 
suffrage and other progressive measures, and with a leadership far 
more progressive than the Republican 5 I have slowly and con- 
scient Dusty come to the conclusion that as a Progressive, without a party 
organization, that 1 can more harmoniously affiliate with the Democratic 
Party in the present political campaign than I can with the Republican 
Party, whose most powerful and dominant leaders in the organization 
to-day are, I believe, oppose to progressive principles that it seems to 
me should be properly recognized in party candidates, organization, and 

latform. 
5 I appreciate the fact that the Democratic leaders upon recognizing 
the action of Theodore Roosevelt in declining the nomination for 
President on the Progressive ticket, and the action of the Progressive 
national committee in indorsing the Republican candidates, must have 
believed that there were thousands of honest Progressive yoters left, at 


ublican political organization. 
chosen as the Democratic national chairman was Pro ive enough 
for the regularly nominated Progressive Party candidate, William 
Draper Lewis, to withdraw in favor of Mr. McCormick and for Theo- 
dore Roosevelt to stump the State for him as a Progressive-Democratic 
candidate for governor in 1914, along with Gifford Pinchot, a radical 
Progressive, for United States Senator. 
With kindest regards, I beg to remain, 
Sincerely, yours, 1 
C. A. Dactey, 
Seerctary Tennessee Progressive State Committee. 


Address of President Wilson. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. BEAKES, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, July 13, 1916. 


Mr. BEAKES. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an address by 
the President of the United States at Salesmanship Congress, 
Detroit, Mich., July 10, 1916. ; 

The address is as follows: ; 

THE PRESIDENT, AT SALESMANSHIP CONGRESS, DETROIT, MICH., JULY 10, 
1916. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, it is with a great deal 
of gratification that I find myself facing so interesting and 
important a company as this. You will readily understand that 
I have not come here to make an elaborate address, but I have 
come here to express my interest in the objects of this great 
association and to congratulate you on the opportunities which 
are immediately ahead of you in handling the business of this 
country. 

These are days of incalculable change, my fellow citizens, It 
is impossible for anybody to predict anything that is certain 
in detail with regard to the future either of this country or of 
the world in the large movements of business; but one thing is- 
perfectly clear, and that is that the United States will play a 
new part, and that it will be a part of unprecedented opportunity 
and of greatly increased responsibilities. The United States has 
had a very singular history in respect of its business relation- 
ships with the rest of the world. I have always believed—and I 
think you have always believed—that there is more business 
genius in the United States than anywhere else in the world, 
and yet America has apparently been afraid of touching too inti- 
mately the great processes of international exchange. America 
of all countries in the world has been timid; has not until re- 
cently—has not until within the last two or three years—pro- 
vided itself with the fundamental instrumentalities for playing a 
large part in the trade of the world. America, which ought to 
have had the broadest vision of any nation, has raised up an 
extraordinary number of provincial thinkers, men who thought 
provincially about business, men who thought that the United 
States was not ready to take her competitive part in the 
struggle for peaceful conquest of the world. For anybody who 
reflects philosophically upon the history of this country, that 
is the most amazing fact about it. 

But the time for provincial thinkers has gone by. We must 
play a great part in the world whether we choose it or not. Do 
you know the significance of this single fact that within the last 
year or two we have, speaking in large terms, ceased to be a 
debtor Nation and become a creditor Nation; that we have more 
of the surplus gold of the world than we ever had before, and 
that our business hereafter is to be to lend and to help and to 
promote the great peaceful enterprises of the world? We have 
got to finance the world in some important degree, and those 
who finance the world must understand it and rule it with their 
spirits and with their minds. We can not cabin and confine our- 
selves any longer, and so I said that I came here to congratulate 
you upon the great rôle that lies ahead of you to play. This is 
a salesmanship congress, and hereafter salesmanship will have 
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to be closely related in its outlook and scope to statesmanship, 
to international statesmanship. It will have to be touched with 
an intimate comprehension of the conditiens of business and 
enterprise throughout the round globe, because America will 
have to place her goods by running her intelligence ahead of her 
goods. No amount of mere push, no amount of mere husiling, 
or, to speak in the western language, no amount of mere rustling, 
no amount of mere active enterprise will suffice. 

There have been two ways of doing business in the world out- 
side of the lands in which the great manufactures have been 
made, Onè has been to try to force the tastes of the manufac- 
turing country on the country in which the markets were being 
sought, and the other way has been to study the tastes and 
needs of the countries where the markets were being sought 
and suit-your goods to those tastes and needs, and the latter 
method has beaten the former method. If you are going to sell 
carpets, for example, in India, you have got to have as good 
taste as the Indians in the patterns of the carpets, and that is 
going some. If you are going to sell things in tropical countries, 
they must, rather obviously, be different from those which you 
sell in cold and arctic countries. You can not assume that the 
rest of the world is going to wear or use or manufacture what 
you wear and use and manufacture. Your raw materials must 
be the raw materials that they need, not the raw materials that 
you need. Your manufactured goods must be the manufactured 
goods which they desire, not those which other markets have 
desired. So your business will keep pace with your knowledge, 
not of yourself and of your manufacturing processes but of them 
and of their commercial needs. That is statesmanship because 
that is relating your international activities to the conditions 
which exist in other countries. 

If we can once get what some gentlemen are so loth to give us, 
a merchant marine—the trouble with some men is that they are 
slow in their minds; they do not see; they do not know the 
need and they will not allow you to point it out to them—if we 
can once get in a position to deliver our own goods, then the 
goods that we have to deliver will be adjusted to the desires 
of those to whom we deliver them, and all the world will wel- 
come America in the great field of commerce and manufacture. 
There is a great deal of cant talked, my fellow citizens, about 
‘service. I wish the word had not been surrounded with so 
much sickly sentimentality, because it is a good, robust, red- 
blooded word, and it is the key to everything that concerns 
the peace and prosperity of the world. You can not force your- 
self upon anybody who is not obliged to take you. The only way 
in which you can be sure of being accepted is by being sure that 
you have got something to offer that is worth taking, and the 
only way you can be sure of that is by being sure that you wish 
to adapt it to the use and the service of the people to whom you 
are trying to sell. 

I was trying to expound in another place the other day the 
long way and the short way to get together. The long way is to 
fight. I hear some gentlemen say that they want to help Mex- 
ico, and the way they propose to help her is to overwhelm her 
with force. That is the long way to help Mexico, as well as the 
wrong way, because after the fighting you have a nation full 
of justified suspicion and animated by well-founded hostility 
and hatred, and then will you help them? Then will you estab- 
lish cordial business relationships with them? Then will you go 


in as neighbors and enjoy their confidence? On the contrary, A. 


you will have shut every door as if it were of steel against you. 
What makes Mexico suspicious of us is that she does not be- 
lieve as yet that we want to serve her. She believes that we 
want to possess her, and she has justification for the belief in 
the way in which some of our fellow citizens have tried to 
exploit her privileges and possessions. For my part, I will not 
serve the ambitions of these gentlemen, but I will try to serve 
nll America, so far as intercourse with Mexico is concerned, by 
trying to serve Mexico herself. There are some things that are 
not debatable. Of course, we have to defend our border. That 
goes without saying. Of course, we must make good our own 
sovereignty, but we must respect the sovereignty of Mexico. I 
am one of those—I have sometimes suspected that there were 
not many of them—who believes, absolutely believes, the Vir- 
ginia Bill of Rights, which was the model of the old Bill of 
Rights, which says that a people has a right to do anything they 
please with their own country and their own government. I am 
old-fashioned enough to believe that, and I am going to stand by 
that belief. That is for the benefit of those gentlemen who wish 
to butt in. 

Now, I use that as an illustration, my fellow citizens. What 
do we all most desire when the present tragical confusion of 
the world’s affairs is over? We desire permanent peace, do we 
not? Permanent peace can grow in only one soil. ‘That is the 
soil of actual good will, and good will can not exist without 


mutual comprehension. Charles Lamb, the English writer, 
made a very delightful remark that I have long treasured in my 
memory. He stuttered a little bit, and he said of some one who 
Was not present,“ I h-h-hate that m-man“; and some one said, 
Why, Charles, I didn't know you knew him.“ Oh,“ he said, 
I- I-I don't; I-I can't h-hate a m-man I know.“ That is a pro- 
found human remark. You ean not hate a man you know. I 
know some rascals that I haye tried to hate. 

I have tried to head them off as rascals, but I have been 
unable to hate them. I have liked them. And so, not to com- 
pare like with unlike in the relationship of nations with each 
other, many of our antagonisms are based upon misunderstand- 
ings; and as long as you do not understand a country you can 
not trade with it. As long as you can not take its point of 
view you can not commend your goods to its purchase. As long 
as you go to it with a supercilious air, for example, and pa- 
tronize it, as we have tried to do in some less developed coun- 
tries, and tell them that this is what they ought to want, whether 
they want it or not, you can not do business with them. You 
haye got to approach them just as you really ought to approach 
all matters of human relationship. These people who give their 
money to philanthropy, for example, but can not for the life of 
them see from the point of view of those for whose benefit they 
are giving the money, are not philanthropists. They endow and 
promote philanthropy, but you can not be a philanthropist 
unless you loye all sorts and conditions of men. The great bar- 
rier in this world, I have sometimes thought, is not the barrier 
of principle, but the barrier of taste. Certain classes of society 
find certain other classes of society distasteful to them. They 
do not like the way they dress; they do not like the infrequency 
with which they bathe; they do not like to consort with them 
under the conditions under which they live; and, therefore, they 
stand at a distance from them and it is impossible for them to 
serve them, because they do not understand them and do not 
feel that common pulse of humanity and that common school 
of experience which is the only thing that binds us together 
and educates us in the same fashion. 

This, then, my friends, is the simple message that I bring you: 
Lift your eyes to the horizons of business; do not look too close 
at the little processes with which you are concerned, but let 
your thoughts and your imaginations run abroad throughout the 
whole world and with the inspiration of the thought that you 
are Americans and are meant to carry liberty and justice and 
the principles of humanity wherever you go. Go out and sell 
goods that will make the world more comfortable and more 
happy and convert them to the principles of America. 


Compensation Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. EVANS, 


OF MONTANA, 


IN THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 14, 1916. 


Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of this bill because 
it is a humane measure and marks a new step in the humani- 
tarianism of our Government. No man need apologize for his 
vote for this bill, nor do I believe it should be necessary for any- 
one to make an argument to secure its passage. The time has 
long since gone by when the wisdom of a compensation law 
can be questioned, even if put upon an economic basis, and a 
bold man he would be to ignore the humanitarian side of the 
question. 

For many years workmen of the private employer were left 
to resort to the courts to secure compensation for an injury 
occurring without fault of their own. The method was fraught 
with so much red tape, so much injustice, and proved so ex- 
pensive that nearly every State in the Union has remedied 
the matter by enactment of compensation laws. But the situa- 
tion with the Federal employees is different, the injured em- 
ployee is even deprived of the right of a hearing in the courts 
in case of injury through no fault of his own. 

This bill provides for compensation for every employee of 
the Government who is so unfortunate as to be injured while 
in the performance of duty, unless, of course, the injury is the 
result of the voluntary act of the injured party. Men may differ 
about the details ef such a measure, but the fundamental prin- 
ciple that the Government should do what it compels the private 
employer to do can admit of no dispute. 
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Our civilization is so complex and life is so constituted that 
in the every-day routine of our affairs accidents will happen 
that place upon the individual a burden that is impossible for 
him to bear, and in such cases this burden should be borne by 
society at large, and it is now being recognized that this is one 
of the burdens that society at large should bear. It is for this 
reason that everybody has come to recognize the wisdom of 
compensation laws. 

Many of the States have such compensation laws which are 
working with most excellent results, and now it is proposed that 
the United States shall have a compensation law for the pro- 
tection of all its employees, and thus give relief ‘from the 
cumbrous and inefficient system of presenting private claims 
to Congress for its action, and to give its sanction to this great 
principle of humanity. 

This bill H. R. 15816 seeks to supplant the existing inade- 
quate Federal compensation law of May 30, 1908, with a new 
law providing adequate compensation for all civilian employees 
of the United States suffering injuries received in the course 
of their employment. 

As the existing law applies only to specified branches of the 
service deemed to be especially hazardous, it covers only about 
100,000 of the Government's 400,000 employees. The bill here 
reported will cover all civil employees of the United States and 
the Panama Railroad Co., about 400,000 in all. It seemed to 
me that if an employee is injured in the performance of his 
duty he is entitled to compensation regardless of his occupation. 
This is the law in 21 of the 32 States having compensation laws. 
The present law, in denying compensation to an injured em- 
ployee, if his occupation was not “ hazardous,” goes counter to 
the theory on which all compensation acts are based, viz, that 
the industry shall bear the burden of injuries caused by it. 

In this connection it should be borne in mind that the exten- 
sion of the existing law in this particular will not increase the 
cost in proportion, for although the number of employees cov- 
ered is four times as great as under the existing law, the num- 
ber of accidents will not be proportionately increased, since the 
accident risk in the added employments is considerably less 
than in the branches of service already covered. 

In addition to the confusion caused by having three distinct 
systems of compensation in operation in different branches of 
the service, valuable legislative time is taken by the private- 
claim bills which are presented to Congress when injuries occur 
in branches of the service not covered by thp present law. 
Nearly 300 claims for injuries in the Government service have 
already been presented to this Congress. This bill will provide 
one uniform system of compensation throughout the Federal 
service, doing away with the great delay and uncertainty in 
congressional action on meritorious cases. 

The bill provides compensation for disability or death of 
an employee resulting from personal injury sustained in the 
performance of his duty. No compensation is allowed if the 
injury is caused by the willful misconduct of the employee, by 
the employees intention to bring about the injury or death of 
himself or of another, or if intoxication of the injured employee 
is the proximate cause of the injury or death. 

The bill establishes a separate fund in the Treasury to be 
known as the “employees’ compensation fund.” The bill ap- 
propriates $500,000 to establish this fund and provides that 
there shall be added to it such sums as Congress may from time 
to time appropriate. The commission is to submit annually to 
the Secretary of the Treasury estimates of appropriations 
needed for the maintenance of the fund. 

The amount here 1 Sige wept is deemed ample for the first 
year. It is thought that the expense will be somewhat less. 
The committee has secured an estimate of the cost under this 
bill prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics on the basis of 
the cost under the existing law and of the probable number of 
accidents which will occur in the future. (Hearings, Jan. 28, 
pp. 48-52.) 

This careful official statement shows there were 2,467 claims 
made during the year ending June 30, 1918, under the present 
law. It is estimated that under the proposed bill there might 
have been 2,816 cases added, but of those 1,464 were for a 
period varying from 8 to 15 days. 

With a reduction of the rate of compensation to two-thirds 
of the pay, and the limitation of $66% as the monthly maximum 
amount that any workman could receive as compensation, re- 
gurdless of the amount that he may be receiving as earnings 
when employed, there would be afforded a degree of stimulus 
to return to work, while the opportunity of continuing unem- 
ployed without loss of pay would be withdrawn. It is believed, 
therefore, that the proposed bill would involve an expense for 
the first year not exceeding the amount named, namely, 
$500,000, and in all probability falling below it, by reason of 


the fact that in the $482,000 paid out in the year 1910-11, for 
instance, there were many cases in which the amount of com- 
pensation paid was to persons receiving in excess of $663 per 
month as benefits. 

Referring now to the fact that the Government is at the 
present time paying out between four and five hundred thousand 
dollars under existing laws, which provide for full payment of 
wages during the term of disability, not exceeding one year, 
it is evident that the substitution of a law providing two-thirds 
pay during the term of disability would reduce the expense 
for the first year by one-third, in so far as the law applies to 
persons receiving benefits under existing laws. Inasmuch as 
at least one-half the additions would be for short-term dis- 
abilities, it seems probable that the extension of the law to 
cover all classes of employees would result in no actual increase 
in the amount expended. 

The State of Montana, which I have the honor, in part, to 
represent adopted a compensation law two years ago, and 
though we have had only that brief experience under it, both 
employer and employee are satisfied and my advices are that 
should that question be again submitted to our people scarcely 
a vote in that State would be cast against it. So I conclude > 
that if the several States are sufficiently progressive to adopt 
this sort of legislation, the Federal Congress can not afford to 
be less progressive and humane in dealing with its half a 
million faithful employees. For these, and other reasons, Mr. 
Speaker, I favor the immediate enactment of this legislation. 


Speech of President Wilson at Detroit, Mich. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARTIN D. FOSTER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 14, 1916. 


Mr, FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an address at 
luncheon tendered by Salesmanship Congress, Detroit Athletic 
Club, July 10, 1916. 

The address is as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT AT LUNCHEON TENDERED BY SALESMANSHIP CONGRESS, 
DETROIT ATHLETIC CLUB, JULY 10, 1916. 

Mr. Chairman, Judge Murphy, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
glad to find myself as popular as Judge Murphy, and I must 
say in his behalf that you know him better than you know me. 
I am glad to find myself in Detroit and face to face with the 
men who have played the principal part in giving it distinction 
throughout the country and throughout the world. Looking 
about among you, I see that it is true in this matter, as in 
others, that the only men fit for such a job are young men and 
men who never grow old. There is the liveliness of youth in 
the eyes even of those of you who have shared with me the 
painful parting with the hirsute appendage. 

I have been interested in some things that Mr. Denby has 
said to me to-day. He has shamefacedly admitted that he has 
found himself enjoying the companionship of Democrats, Now, 
I have long enjoyed the friendship and companionship of Re- 
publicans, because I am by instinct a teacher, and I would like 
to teach them something. We have been trying, some of us, 
for a good many years to teach in politics, as well as elsewhere, 
this lesson, that we are all in the same boat; we have common 
interests, and it is our business to understand and serve those 
common interests. The great difficulty that has confronted us, 
gentlemen, has often been that we have deliberately looked at 
these common interests from self-chosen angles which made 
them look as if some of us were separated from others and as 
if some of us wanted to depress business, for example, and 
others of us wanted to exalt business. I dare say that you 
have noticed that the same necessity to make a living is im- 
posed upon Democrats as Republicans, and I dare say you are 
ready to believe that Democrats are just as willing to make a 
good living as Republicans. Therefore it seems to me logically 
to follow, though I have been quoted as having no regard for 
logic, that Democrats are naturally as much interested in the 
business prosperity of the United States as anybody else. So 
that if you believe that they are not as fitted to guide it as 
other persons you can not be doubting their interest; you are 
only impugning their intelligence. And some Democrats had 
noticed that the inclination to suppose that only some persons 
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understood the business of America had a tendency to run into 
the assumption that the number of persons who understood that 
business was very small and that there were only certain groups 
and associations of gentlemen who were entitled to be trustees 
of that business for the rest of us. 

I have never subscribed in any walk of life to the trustee 
theory. I have always been inclined to believe that the busi- 
ness of the world was best understood by those men who were 
in the struggle for maintenance not only, but for success. The 
man who knows the strength of the tide is the man who is 
swimming against it, not the man who is floating with it. The 
man who is immersed in the beginnings of business, who is try- 
ing to get his foothold, who is trying to get other men to 
believe in him and lend him money and trust him to make 
profitable use of that money, is the man who knows what the 
business conditions in the United States are; and I would 
rather take his counsel as to what ought to be done for business 
than the counsel of any established captain of industry. The 
captain of industry is looking backward and the other man is 
looking forward. The conditions of business change with every 
generation, change with every decade, are now changing at an 
almost breathless pace; and the men who have made good are 
not feeling the tides as the other men are feeling them. The 
men who haye got into the position of captaincy, unless they 
are of unusual fiber, unless they are of unusually catholic sym- 
pathy, unless they have continued to touch shoulder with the 
ranks, unless they have continued to keep close communion with 
the men they are employing and the young men they are bring- 
ing up as their assistants, do not belong to the struggle in which 
we should see that every unreasonable obstacle is removed and 
every reasonable help afforded that public policy can afford. 

So I invite your thoughts, in what I sincerely believe to be 
an entirely nonpartisan spirit, to the democracy of business. An 
act was recently passed in Congress that some of the most intel- 
ligent business men of this country earnestly opposed—men 
whom I knew, men whose character I trusted, men whose integ- 
rity I absolutely believed in. I refer to the Federal reserve 
act, by which we intended, and sueceeded in, taking credit out 
of the control of a small number of men and making it available 
to everybody who had real commercial assets; and the very men 
who opposed that act, and opposed it conscientiously, now 
admit that it saved the country from a ruinous panic when the 
stress of war came on, and that it is the salvation of every 
average business man who is in the midst of the tides that I 
have been trying to describe. What does that mean, gentlemen? 
It means that you can get a settled point of view and can con- 
scientiously oppose progress if you do not need progress your- 
self. That is what it means, I am not impugning the intelli- 
gence even of the men who opposed things, because the same 
thing happens to every man if he is not of extraordinary make- 
up, if he can not see the necessity for a thing that he does not 
himself need. When you have abundant credit and control of 
credit you, of course, do not need that the area of credit should 
be broadened. : 

The suspicion is beginning to dawn in many quarters that the 
average man knows the business necessities of the country just 
as well as the extraordinary man does. I believe in the ordi- 
nary man. If I did not believe in the ordinary man, I would 
move out of a democracy, and if I could find a decent monarchy 
I would live in it. The very conception of America is based 
upon the yalidity of the judgments of the average man, and I 
call you to witness that there have not been many catastrophes 
in American history. I call you to witness that the average 
judgments of the voters of the United States have been sound 
judgments. I call you to witness that this great impulse of the 
common opinion has been a lifting impulse, and not a de- 
pressing impulse. What is the object of associations like that 
which is gathered here to-day, this salesmanship congress? 
The moral of it is that a few men can not determine the inter- 
ests of a large body of men, and that the only way to determine 
them and advance them is to have a representative assembly 
chosen by themselves get together and take common counsel 
regarding them. And do you not notice that in every great 
occupation in the United States there is beginning to be more 
and more of this common counsel? And have you not noticed 
that the more common counsel you have, the higher the stand- 
ards are that are insisted upon? 

I attended the other day the congress of the advertising men, 
and their motto is, “ Truth and fair dealing in what you repre- 
sent your business to be and your goods to be.” I have no 
doubt that in every association like this the prevailing senti- 
ment is that only by the highest standards—I mean the highest 
moral standards—can you achieve the most permanent and sat- 
isfactory business results. Was that the prevalent conception 
before these associations were drawn together? Have you not 
found the moral judgment of the average man steady up the 


whole process and clarify it? Do you not know more after 
every conference with your fellows than you did before? I 
never went into a committee of any kind upon any important 
publie matter, or private matter, so far as that is concerned, 
that I did not come out with an altered judgment and knowing 
much more about the matter than when I went in; and not 
only knowing much more, but knowing that the common judg- 
ment arrived at was better than I could have suggested when I 
went in. That is the universal experience of candid men. If it 
were not so, there would be no object in congresses like this. 
Yet whenever we attempt legislation we find ourselves in this 
case: We are not in the presence of the many who can counsel 
wisely, but we are in the presence of the few who counsel too 
narrowly, and the thing that we have been trying to break 
away from is not that these gentlemen who constituted the nar- 
row circles of advice should be excluded from the advice, but 
that they should be associated with hundreds of thousands of 
their fellow citizens. 

I have had some say that I was not accessible to them, and 
when I inquired into it I found they meant that I did not per- 
sonally invite them. They did not know how to come without 
being invited, and they did not care to come if they came upon 
the same terms with everybody else, knowing that everybody else 
was welcome whom I had the time to confer with. 

Am I telling you. things unobserved by you? Do you not 
know that these things are true? And do you not believe with 
me that the affairs of the Nation can be better conducted upon 
the basis of general counsel than upon the basis of special 
counsel? Men are colored and governed by their occupations 
and their surroundings and their habits. If I wanted to change 
the law radically I would not consult a lawyer. If I wanted to 
change business methods radically I would not consult a man 
who had made a conspicuous success by using the present meth- 
ods that I wanted to change. Not because I would distrust 
these men, but because I would know that they would not change 
their thinking over night; that they would have to go through 
a long process of reacquaintance with the circumstances of the 
time—the new circumstances of the time—before they could be 
converted to my point of view. You get a good deal more light 
on the street than you do in the closet. You get a good deal 
more light by keeping your ears open among the rank and file of 
your fellow citizens than you do in any private conference what- 
ever. I would rather hear what the men are talking about on 
the trains and in the shops and by the fireside than hear any- 
thing else, because I want guidance, and I know I could get it 
there, and what I am constantly asking is that men should bring 
me that counsei, because I am not privileged to determine things 
N of this counsel. I am your servant, not your 
ruler. 8 

One thing that we are now trying to convert the small circles 
to that the big circles are already converted to is that this 
country needs a merchant marine and ought to get one. I have 
found that I had a great deal more resistance when I tried to 
help business than when I tried to interfere with it. I have had 
a great deal more resistance of counsel, of special counsel, when 
I tried to alter the things that are established than when I 
tried to do anything else. We call ourselves a liberal Nation, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, we are one of the most conservative 
nations in the world. If you want to make enemies, try to change 
something. You know why it is. To do things to-day exactly the 
way you did them yesterday saves thinking. 

It does not cost you anything. You have acquired the habit; 
you know the routine; you do not have to plan anything, and it 
frightens you with a hint of exertion to learn that you will have 
to do it a different way to-morrow. Until I became a college 
teacher, I used to think that the young men were radical, but 
college boys are the greatest conservatives I ever tackled in my 
life, largely because they have associated too much with their 
fathers. What you have to do with them is to take them up 
upon some visionary height and show them the map of the world 
as it is. Do not let them see their father’s factory. Do not 
let them see their father’s countinghouse. Let them see the 
great valleys, teeming with laborious people. Let them see the 
great struggle of men in realms they never dreamed of. Let 
them see the great emotional power that is in the world, the 
great ambitions, the great hopes, the great fears. Give them 
some picture of mankind, and then their father’s business, and 
every other man's business, will begin te fall into place. They 
will see that it is an item and not the whole thing; and they 
will sometimes see that the item is not properly related to the 
whole, and what they will get interested in will be to relate 
the item to the whole, so that it will form part of the force and 
not part of the impediment. 

This country, above every country in the world, gentle- 
men, is meant to lift; it is meant to add to the forces that im- 
prove. It is meant to add to everything that betters the world; 
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that gives it better thinking, more honest endeavor, a closer 
grapple of men with men, so that we will all be pulling together 
like one irresistible team in a single harness. That is the 
reason why it seemed wise to substitute for the harsh processes 
of the law, which merely lays its hand on your shoulder after 
you have sinned and threatens you with punishment, some of 
the milder and more helpful processes of counsel. That is the 
reason the Federal Trade Commission was established, so that 
men would have some place where they could take counsel as to 
what the law was, and what the law permitted, and also take 
counsel as to whether the law itself was right, and advice had 
not better be taken as to its alteration. The processes of coun- 
sel are the only processes of accommodation, not the processes 
of punishment. Punishment retards, but it does not lift up. 
Punishment impedes, but it does not improve. And so we 
ought to substitute for the harsh processes of the law, wherever 
we can, the milder and gentler and more helpful processes of 
counsel. s 

It has been a very great grief to some of us year after year, 
year aftér year, to see a fundamental thing like the fiscal 
policy of the Government with regard to duties on imports 
made a football of politics. Why, gentlemen, party politics 
ought to have nothing to do with the question of what is for 
the benefit of the business of the United States, and that is the 
reason we ought to have a tariff commission and, I may add, 
are going to have a tariff commission. But, then, gentlemen, 
the trouble will be with me. The provision as it stands makes 
it obligatory upon me not to choose more than half the com- 
mission from any one political party. The bill does not under- 
take to say how many political parties there are. That just 
now is a delicate question. But I am forbidden to take more 
than two of the same variety, and yet the trouble about that is 
I would like to find men for that commission who were of no 
one of the varieties. I would like to find men who would find 
out the circumstances of American business, particularly as it 
changes and is going to change with perplexing rapidity in the 
years immediately ahead of us, without any regard whatever 
to the interest of any party whatever, so that we should be able 
to legislate upon the facts and upon the large economic aspects 
of those facts without stopping to think which party it was 
going to hurt and which party it was going to benefit. But 
almost everybody in this country wears a label of some kind, 
and under the law I suppose I will have to turn them around 
and see how they are labeled, how they are branded, and that 
is going to be a very great blow to my spirit and a very great 
test of my judgment. I hope after the results are achieved 
you will judge me leniently, because my desire would be not 
to have a bipartisan but an absolutely nonpartisan commission 
of men who really applied the tests of scientific analysis of the 
facts and no other tests whatever to the conclusions that they 
arrived at, 

Did you ever think how absolutely supreme and sovereign 
facts are? You can make laws all the year through contrary 
to the facts and the facts will overrun the laws. Do not let a 
fact catch you napping, because you will get the worst of it if 
you do, and the object of the tariff commission is that we 
should see the facts coming first, so that they could not get us. 
I remember a cynical politician saying to me once when I was 
thanking him for having voted the way I hoped he would vote, 
knowing that that had not been his initial inclination, “ Well, 
Governor, they never get me if I see them coming first.” He 
had heard from home, and he saw them coming. Now, I have 
that attitude toward facts. I never let them get me if I see 
them first, and it is because I want to see them that I want 
commissions of this sort and the spirit of this sort that I have 
tried to describe in the commission as it is constituted. 

Because, as I was saying this morning, there is a task ahead 
of us of most colossal difficulty. We have not been accustomed 
to the large world of international business, and we have got to 
get accustomed to it right away. All provincials have got to 
take a back seat. All men who are afraid of competition have 
got to take a back seat. All men who depend upon anything 
except their intelligence and their efficiency have got to take a 
back seat. It will be interesting to see the sifting process go 
on, I have some men in mind to nominate for back seats, and 
I will not draw all of them from the same party. It will not 
need an act of Congress for that purpose. And some men are 
going to be surprised at the keenness of the air into which they 
are thrust out. They are going to be thrust out, and we are 
either going to make conquest, peaceful conquest, of the mar- 
kets of the world or we are going to be prevented forevermore 
of boasting of the business ability of America. I have never 
been afraid of trusting an American business man out in the 
nir, but some men have. They have said, “Give us a wall to 
crouch behind for fear those fellows should get us,” and when 


it has come to finding out who was crouching behind the wall 
it was found that all sorts were crouching behind the wall—the 
capable and the incapable—and that the main object of the wall 
was to shelter the incapable. As an American, I am too proud 
to submit to anything like that. I believe that Americans can 
manufacture goods better than anybody else; that they can sell 
goods as honestly as anybody else; that they can find out the 
conditions and meet the conditions of foreign business better 
than anybody else, and I want to see them given a chance 
right away, and they will be whether I want them to be or not. 
We have been trying to get ready for it. The national banks 
of the United States, until the recent currency act, were held 
back by the very terms of the law under which they operated 
from some of the most important international transactions. 
To my mind that is one of the most amazing facts of our com- 
mercial history. The Congress of the United States was not 
willing that the national banks should have a latchkey and go 
away from home. They were afraid they, would not know how 
to get back under cover, and banks from other countries had to 
establish branches where American bankers were doing busi- 
ness, to take eare of some of the most important processes of 
international exchange. That is nothing less than amazing, 
but it is not necessary any longer. It never was necessary; 
it was only thought to be necessary by some eminently pro- 
vincial statesmen. We are done with provincialism in the 
statesmanship of the United States, and we have got to have 
a view now and a horizon as wide as the world itself. And 
when I look around upon an alert company like this it seems 
to me in my imagination they are always straining at the leash. 
They are waiting to be let loose upon this great race that is 
now going to challenge our abilities, For my part I shall look 
forward to the result with absolute and serene confidence, be- 
cause the spirit of the United States is an international spirit 
if we conceive it right. This is not the home of any particular 
race of men. This is not the home of any particular set of 
political traditions. This is a home the doors of which have 
been opened from the first to mankind, to everybody who loved 
liberty, to everybody whose ideal was equality of opportunity, 
to everybody whose heart was moyed by the fundamental in- 
stincts and sympathies of humanity. That is America, and now 
it is as if the nations of the world, sampled and united here, 
were in their new union and new common understanding turn- 
ing about to serve the world with all the honest processes of 
business and of enterprise. I am happy that I should be wit- 
nessing the dawn of the day when America is indeed to come 
into her own. 


The Business Outlook After the War. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. GREENE, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, July 13, 1916. 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave granted by the House, I insert in the Recorp an article 
by Hon. WALTER R. Srrvess, of Rhode Island, a Member of the 
House, on the subject of The business outlook after the war,” 
which appeared in the Providence (R. I.) Magazine for June, 
1916, published by the Providence Chamber of Commerce, as 
follows: 


Providence (R. I.) Magazine for June, 1916, published dy the 
n e Chamber of Commerce.] 


Tue Business OUTLOOK AFTER THE Wan—CoNGRESSMAN Stixess Says 
THE EUROPEAN CONFLICT Has BEEN No Bar To FOREIGN COMMERCIAL 
INVASION—WHEN PEACE PREVAILS A PROTECTIVE TARIFF MUST PRE- 
VENT AMERICA FROM BECOMING A DUMPIXG GROUND FOR ÖVER-SEA 
MANUFACTURES., 

IS OUR PROSPERITY SUBSTANTIAL?—NO CHASING AFTER SHADPOWS-—PRO- 

TECTION ONLY WILL CONSERVE OUR GREAT INDUSTRIES. 
[By Congressman WALTER R. STINESS.] 

“ Undoubtedly this country is enjoying a certain kind of pros- 
perity. Is it substantial? Is it built upon a sure foundation? 
Without pessimism, both of these questions admit of but one 
answer, and that in the negative. For admittedly the present 
expansion of business is chiefly if not wholly due to the European 
war, which has abnormally swollen our exports of foudstuffs 
and created a favorable trade balance, converting us from a 
debtor into a creditor nation. But these conditions are, 1s we 
must humanely hope, but temporary, evanescent; what we now 
call prosperity is only the veneer of prosperity. 
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“There is prosperity and prosperity. That which we are 
now experiencing is one kind; that which we have experienced 
in times past is another kind; the one fleeting and unstable, 
because dependent upon a horrible war, the other permanent, 
because dependent on a peaceful and sound business policy— 
that of a protective tariff. The brand of prosperity, 
such as it is, is welcome while it lasts, and, despite its cause, is 
preferable to the terrible industrial depression during the first 
year of President Wilson’s administration preceding the com- 
mencement of the European war. The balance of trade for the 
five months before the war ran us. Men and money 
and mills were idle. These adverse conditions continued until 


ment. 

“At the war’s end, what then? 

„Bearing in mind business conditions just before the war 
and that the then economic policies—especially the 
policy—still obtain to-day, it ought to be clear to thoughtful 
men that we should prepare now for the inevitable conse- 
quences to follow cessation of war. 

WAR NO BAR TO IMPORTATION. 


A 


000,000 of imports. 

“This represents a free list of nearly 80 per 
placing us on a free-trade basis. This, despite the 
fact that ships are scarce and freights high. So 
has not checked imports, but apparently has stimulated 
If this can be done in the green tree, what may we expect in 
the dry, unless we change our tariff policy? Already the war- 
ring nations, especially Germany, are preparing for the titantic 
commercial struggle to ensue. Foreign manufacturers of every 
description, according to reliable trade reports, are preparing 
use this country, under present tariff conditions favorable to 
them, as a dumping ground for all sorts of wares. : 

“How do we purpose preventing this being done? An anti- 
dumping law such as is proposed, nor any so-called antidumping 
law, will not, in my judgment, meet the situation adequately ; 
because these foreign countries when ready to dump will sell here 
at their own domestic wholesale market price, and we can not 
prevent it by any method other than a protective tariff that will 
either keep out such goods altogether or else admit them upon 
terms of equality with our own that protective rates of duty 
will insure. 

JAPAN AND THE SHAMEN’S ACT, 

“Our legitimate export trade, our normal foreign business, 
may be resumed after the war, and may and ought to be aug- 
mented. It suffered by comparison with imports when the war 
commenced, and if we are to judge by the Japan trade, for in- 
stance, we may expect a decrease of exports to Japan, for not- 
withstanding the fact that her usual source of supply has been 
curtailed by the war, we have not increased our exports over 
the 1918 figures; but, on the other hand, Japan has greatly in- 
creased her exports to us. Japan, thanks to the Underwood 
tariff law and the seamen’s act, is now mistress of the Pacific, 
having driven our ships out of business, and the carrying trade 
of the Orient is now done in Japanese bottoms. 

“ What is true of the Pacific is true in a more marked degree 
of the Atlantic. We can not hope for improved or extended for- 
eign trade unless we have our own ships. I do not mean Gov- 
ernment-owned ships. I am opposed to Government ownership 
and voted against the shipping bill for this reason, and for the 
reason that the purchase of interned ships would invite interna- 
tional complications, of which we already have enough. In my 
judgment it is not a legitimate governmental function. I am 
in favor of encouraging private shipbuilding and shipowning, 
and in favor of removing the harassing restrictions that now 
govern the few ships flying our flag. Until this be done, and we 
have an adequate merchant marine that can compete with 
foreign-owned ships, we can nat hope to get either the South 
American trade, which by every token should be ours, nor the 
near nor the far eastern trade, our share of which we can 
secure only by commercial conquest. 


NO CHASING AFTER SHADOWS. 


“But while an enlarged foreign trade is desirable, we should not 
seek it at the expense of our own vast home market. We should 
not lose the substance in chasing the shadow while we are cross- 


ing the diffleult stream that lies in our pathway. Our suprem- 
acy does not lie beyond the seas now any more than in the past. 
Our su now, as in the past, lies here in our own wonder- 
ful home market, to neglect which in our endeavor to reach out 
for foreign trade would be suicidal. It is now time, in my 
judgment, to inaugurate a policy of reciprocity, not the kind of 
reciprocity we attempted to negotiate with Canada, which Can- 
ada had the wisdom to reject and which proved politically dis- 
astrous to President Taft, but reciprocity of the Blaine sort— 
Pan American reciprocity—that would encourage the free in- 
terchange of strictly noncompetitive articles and products be- 
tween this country and South American Republies. This policy 
might be made universal. We now admit free of duty, without 
a quid pro quo, certain products of South American countries 
which we do not produce. In the case of hides, we reduced the 
duty and Argentina at once absorbed the reduction by an export 
duty; we lost the revenue, Argentina got it, and the price of 
leather, instead of going down, went up. 

“The present tariff law also whipsaws the manufacturer in 
many instances, placing a duty on his raw material and ad- 
mitting free his finished product. 

“All this could and should be correcte? by reasonable rates 
of duty and by reciprocal arrangements. 

“Put up the gates against the oncoming products of Euro- 
pean cheap labor, not too high, but just high enough to protect 
our own people, and thus prepare industrially against an inva- 
sion of foreign-made goods, the blighting effect of whose com- 
petition would be as disastrous as would the shot and shell of 
an aggressive foreign enemy. 

PROTECTIVE DUTY ESSENTIAL. 

“Tt has been demonstrated that the high cost of living is due 
to economic eauses other than the protective tariff. The fal- 
lacy of free trade as a remedy for the high cost of living is 
equally proven. Therefore the American policy of protection 
must first of all again be restored if we are to keep our home 
market and be in a position ourselves to invade the markets 
of the world with our surplus products. That there will be a 
surplus of products, both of foodstuffs and of manufactures, 
when the war is over there is little doubt. This, however, is 
not to be apprehended with fear. Prices have been abnormal. 
Producers, because of the foreign demand, have received toll 
at home as well as abroad, to their own great profit, and it will 
be time that our own people enjoy reduced prices by the opera- 
tion of the law of supply and demand. 

“The need of a protective duty on dyestuffs is apparent, even 
to low-tariff advocates. The textile industries in this country 
sorely need a source of domestic supply, so as to be independent 
of the foreign products. The war has brought this home to us 
vividly. And I indulge the hope, even though vain, that when 
this Congress provides for a tariff on dyestuffs, as seems immi- 
nent, it will also frame a protective-tariff law, one that will 
effectually prevent dumping and at the same time provide indi- 
rect and sufficient revenue, so that our people will be relieved 
of the onerous and, to a great extent, unnecessary direct taxes 
now imposed upon them, to say nothing of the harassing fea- 
tures attending their collection. 

In our efforts for industrial preparedness we should not for- 
get the old story of the house built upon the sands and the 
house built upon the rock. Which shall it be for us? The 
shifting sands of untried economic policies, or those proven to 
be fallacious, the sands of socialism, and of a placid patriotism? 
Or shall it be upon the solid rock foundation of true and tried 
principles of business and of government, industrially honest 
and fair, and constitutionally sound and just? If upon the Tat- 
ter, neither the storms of European war aftermath, nor of 
domestic social unrest, will or can disturb its tranquillity or its 
progress and real prosperity.” 

I also append an editorial published in the Washington Post 
of July 13, 1916, entitled The great American market“: 

THE GREAT AMERICAN MARKET. 


The nations at war in Europe which can obtain supplies from abroad 
are a hungry market for war munitions and foodstuffs, as the huge 
exports from the United States show, but the best market in the wor 
is the United States. Here there is a demand for everything under 
the sun, and —.— in abundance to pay for it. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to d enterprising foreign nations 
rushing goods to ca, in spite of the war. The total imports for 
the fiscal year ended last month were valued at $2,000,000,000, but 
since the calendar year began the imports have been increasing rapidly. 
They are now running at the rate of $3,000,000,000 a year. nless 
conditions change on account of cessation of the war, or legislation by 
Congress, the producers of the United States will see competition from 
foreign producers in this market grow more and more severe. The 
foreigners are cutting into domestic producers at the rate of $1,000,- 


600 a year. 

For the 11 months ended last May the United Kingdom jumped {ts 
exports to the United States $42,000,000 over the same period of last 
— -la’s exports to us were $41, . more. The British 
st Indies increased their exports to us $79,000,000. Japan exported 
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$40,000,000 more than before. Australia and New Zealand's increase 
was $36,000,000. France sold $30,000,000 more to us than before, and 
Egypts exports to America increased $17,000, 

is is during war times, when the nations and possessions mentioned 
have been busy fighting or feeding their fighters. What will the ship- 
2 a amount to when these nations turn from war and get down 
o business 

No account is taken of the flood of goods that will be sent from 
Germany, Austria, Italy, and other big producing nations. 

There is no barrier now against admitting cheap foreign goods into 
the American market, to take away the gold that has been piled up. 
The American menufacturer and laborer have no means of competin: 
with the foreigner unless the United States Government steps in an 
protects them. With American labor getting higher wages, the only 
ser the manufacturer can do is to cut wages or shut up shop. 

e greatest pile of gold ever accumulated in the history of the 
world is in the United States. This gold has come here in paymon; 
for American goods and foodstuffs. urope and Asia want this gold 
again, and they will get it by selling goods to us if they can. hey 

1 not be worrled because the United States produces most of the 
goods offered by them. They will take advantage of the difference in 
wages and other costs of production, and will swamp the American 
market with cheap goods unless the tariff is raised against them. 

The question that now confronts Americans is whether they will bay 
foreign goods because they are cheap, regardless of the fate of Ameri- 
ean industry and labor, or whether they will pare foreigners on a level 

th American producers by raising the tariff rates, thus firing Ameri- 
cans a chance to sell in their own market, in spite of the fact that they 
pay higher pesos: 

en a foreign natioa builds merchant submarines and sends them 
through a gantlet of warships to deliver goods to the American market 
it is evident that when peace comes there will be a tremendous effort 
to develop business here at the expense of American producers. 

The administration and epg ited should immediately take steps to 
guard against this threatened flood of cheap Tore 10 s. The pros- 
perity of the country depends upon the activity of its industries. -Capi- 

1 must be enterpr: and labor must be employed in production or 
the country will soon feel hard times. The American market is bi 
enough to * Americans busy meeting its demands, and this marke 
is absolutel, control of the Government. But foreign markets are 
not under American control, tition in them is keener, and condi- 
tions are subject to change without notice. 

The first duty of the United States is to preserve its own great mar- 
ket for its own people. After having done that, it can afford to make 
deals for extending American business in foreign markets. 


Patriotism—Pennsylyania Still the Keystone State—Grand- 
mother Bierer's Patriotism. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT F. HOPWOOD, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 14, 1916. 


Mr. HOPWOOD. Mr. Speaker, from time to time we hear 
men, sometimes in high station, express doubts as to the patriot- 
ism of our citizens, or some particular section thereof. 

As I looked out of my window” this morning I saw a funeral 
procession passing by. It was a military pageant, the caskets 
being carried on gun carriages, and cavalrymen rode silently on 
either side. These that were being carried to their last resting 
place at beautiful Arlington were the- boys who went singing 
to their death at Carrizal a few weeks ago, They were men 
of the black skin, but braver hearts never offered their all for 
their country’s honor. May they not have died in vain. 

Some classification of our citizens has been made at times, 
on account of their place of birth, and doubts cast upon the 
loyalty of men born in other lands. s 

I believe that in the day of our need 99 per cent of those 
who have sworn allegiance to our flag will be found true to the 
Stars and Stripes. 

I live in a State and county where more foreign-born men 
make their homes than in any other section of our Union, and 
I can say that they are good citizens of Pennsylvania and of the 
Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I noticed yesterday that Gen. Wood announced 
that 88,189 National Guardsmen from the Eastern Department 
had arrived at the Mexican border, and that 12,779 men and 
662 offcers were from Pennsylvania, more than one-third of the 
entire number. 

Pennsylvania is still the Keystone State. 

From that birthday of the Republic, July 4, 1776, when the 
old bell rang out in jubilant acclaim the glad tidings that 
had been so prophetically inscribed on it years before, Pro- 
claim liberty throughout the land to all the inhabitants 
thereof,” down to this one hundred and fortieth year of our 
independence, Pennsylvania’s sons and daughters have always 
led the way in every struggle for liberty. 

Those who dwell in this great Commonwealth, with its 
glorious mountains, its sparkling rivers, its fertile valleys, and 
its splendid citizenship, have imbibed a love for the Old Flag 
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that floats as the symbol of all our forefathers fought for and 
bequeathed to us, that this generation is as ready as were the 
signers of the great charter of our liberties to pledge their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor to perpetuate and hand 
down to succeeding generations the liberties we enjoy. As an 
illustration of the patriotism that dwells yonder in the grand 
old State, and with the hope that the younger States that 
sometimes like to criticize Pennsylvania may rather ponder 
upon and strive to emulate her virtues, let me read to you a 
clipping from one of my home papers: 


MILITANT GRANDMOTHER HAS SWORD ror 
WINS IT. 


The old sword which was presented to Capt. John Bierer in 1865 
and with which his son, Maj. Everard Bierer, helped carve out the 
name of “The Fighting Tenth” for the boys of 1898, is hanging 
on the wall of Mrs. Julia Bierer’s home, in Pittsburgh Street, 
ready for its patriotic owner to hand it over to the first of her nd- 
sons who is entitled to wield it. Edward Bierer, a son o. that Maj, 
Bierer, and a grandson of Capt. John Bierer, is now mobilized with 
the National Guard of West Virginia to which he belongs, and from all 
indications the old sword will recelve its third baptism of fire on the 
Texas border. 

Meauwhile the gentle, pink-cheeked, snowy-haired old lady, who has 
seen four generations go off to war, is not worrying in the least about 
the future. Almost a year ago, cn the eve of her ninetieth birthday, 
Mrs. Blerer said: “I don’t want war; but if they are needed I have 
eight grandsons whom I will give for the defense of our country. 
would rather have them shot down when fighting for their country 
than be slaves.” 

War has no terror for Grandmother Bierer. The daughter of Henry 
Wathen, who served in the War of 1812; the wife of Capt. Hohn Bierer, 
of the hth Pennsylvania Volunteers; the mother of Maj. Bierer, o 
the famous Tenth Regiment, and of Capt. Daniel M. Bierer, of Com- 
pany C, of the same regiment, she is ready and willing to be the 
grandmother of soldier boys who may serve in the present conflict. 

May the women of our country emulate the example of this 
noble American “ grand“ mother. 

The long day of Grandmother Bierer’s life is drawing to a 
close. May the closing day be as peaceful as that portrayed by 
Tennyson: 

Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 
But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 
TNE and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 


And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark; 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hops to see my Pilot face to face 
en I haye crost the bar. 


SOLDIER GRANDSON WHO 


Speech of President Wilson at Toledo, Ohio. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARTIN D. FOSTER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 14, 1916. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an address by the 
President at Toledo, Ohio, on July 10, 1916. 

The address is as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT, AT TOLEDO, OHIO, JULY 10, 1916. 


My fellow citizens, this is an entire surprise party to me. I did 
not know I was going to have the pleasure of stopping long enough 
to address any number of you, but I am very glad, indeed, to 
give you my very cordial greetings and to express my very great 
interest in this interesting city. 

I think you will bear me witness, fellow citizens, that in adyo- 
cating preparedness I have not been advocating hostility. You 
will bear me witness that I have been a persistent friend of 
peace, and that nothing but unmistakable necessity will drive 
me from that position. I think it is a matter of sincere con- 
gratulation to us that our neighbor Republic to the south shows 
evidences of at last believing in our friendly intentions; that 
while we must protect our border and sce to it that our sover- 
eignty is not impugned, we are ready to respect their sov- 
ereignty also, and to be their friends and not their enemies. 

The real uses of intelligence, my fellow citizens, are the uses of 
peace. Any body of men can get up a row, but only an intelli- 
gent body of men can get together and cooperate. Peace is not 
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only a test of a nation’s patience, it is also a test of whether the 
nation knows how to conduct its relations or not. It takes time 
to do intelligent things, and it does not take any time to do unin- 
telligent things. I can lose my temper in a minute, but it 
takes me a long time to keep it; and I think that if you were to 
subject my Scotch-Irish blood to the proper kind of analysis 
you would find that it was fighting blood, and that it is pretty 
hard for a man born that way to keep quiet and do things in 
the way in which his intelligence tells him he ought to do them. 
I know just as well as that I am standing here that I represent 
and am the servant of a Nation that loves peace, and that loves 
it upon the proper basis; loves it not because it is afraid of 
anybody, loves it not because it does not understand and mean 
to maintain its rights, but because it knows that humanity is 
something in which we are all linked together, and that it be- 
hooves the United States, just as long as it is possible, to hold 
off from becoming involved in a strife which makes it all the 
inere necessary that some part of the world should keep cool 
while all the rest of it is hot. Here in America, for the time 
being, are the spaces, the cool spaces of thoughtfulness, and 
so long as we are allowed to do so we will serve and not contend 
with the rest of our fellow men. We are the more inclined to 
do this because the very principles upon which our Government 
is based are principles of common counsel and not of contest. 

So, my fellow citizens, I congratulate myself upon this oppor- 
tunity, brief as it is, to give you my greetings and to convey to 
you my congratulations that the signs that surround us are all 
signs of peace. 


Rivers and Harbors Conference Report. 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 
HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 11, 1916. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, having already expressed 
my views in some detail when the rivers and harbors bill was 
before the House, I will only briefly refer to the conference re- 
port under consideration to-day. This report increases the bill 
from $39,608,410, as it passed the House, to $42,886,065. Having 
opposed the original bill, calling for the smaller sum, I am natu- 
rally opposed to the conference report carrying the larger 
amount. 

The increase of over three millions certainly can not be justi- 
fied by the nature of the items where the increases are made. 
There are, however, three items in the conference report which 
are well worthy of the support of Congress, namely, the appro- 
priations for New London Harbor, Conn.; San Diego Harbor, 
Cal., and Weymouth Fore River, Mass. These three items total 


„000. 

Let me call attention to a few of the items we are accepting. 
For instance, the amount for the Altamaha, Oconee, and Ocmul- 
gee Rivers, in Georgia, was not only left in the bill, but was 
increased. The absolute lack of water and necessarily the lack 
of navigation on these streams was clearly shown when the Dill 
was under discussion. The advocates of the appropriation were 
even obliged to secure a foreign-built engine for the one boat on 
one of the streams in order to have it draw a small enough 
amount of water to be used at all. 

Pascagoula Harbor, Miss., has a liberal increase in the amount 
of its appropriation. The item for the Passes at the mouth of 
the Mississippi is increased $400,000. The item for the Red 
River, Ark., is materially increased. The item for the Arkansas 
River, which has received an adverse report from the Board of 
Engineers, is not only left in the bill, but is increased by 


000. 

These are examples of the extra slices of “ pork” put into the 
eonference report. It has been clearly shown that “pork” 
abounds in the original bill, and the slices are larger and more 
palatable in the bill before us to-day, It has been frequently 
said that in certain sections it was necessary to secure all the 
appropriations possible, as this would be the best rivers and 
harbors bill. I hope that is not the case, but nevertheless a 
change in the method of making the allotments must come about 
in the near future or the great rivers and harbors work of the 
country will be seriously hampered. 

. We should not permit of unmeritorious projects being mixed 
with good projects and thereby destroying the entire work of 


rivers and harbors improvements. In these days of active 
effort to secure additional revenue to meet the unexpected ex- 
penditures of Government, those in whose hands the responsi- 
bility rests at the present time should not forget that old adage, 
“A dollar saved is a dollar gained.” We could gain many mil- 
lions by saving them from this “pork” barrel rivers and har- 
bors bill. 

I am heartily in favor of a continuation of rivers and harbors 
improvement, but I am just as strongly opposed to securing 
money from the Federal Treasury under the guise of rivers and 
harbors work which absolutely comes within the accepted defi- 
nition of “ pork.” ‘ 


The Revenue Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


C. DILL, 


HON. C. 


OF WASHINGTON, 
IN tee House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 14, 1916. 


Mr. DILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks 
on the subject of the revenue bill just passed by the House, 
I desire to insert in the Record a copy of a speech delivered by 
Mr. John F. McCarron, of Farmington, III., before the National 
Democratic Women’s Club of America at the Ebbitt House, 
Washington, D. O., March 31, 1916. 

The address is as follows: 


For the past three years the Democratic Party has been in contro! of 
the Government, and shortly that will be called upon by the 
American people for an account of its stewardship. It seems to me to 
be the duty of every loyal Democrat to assist in rendering that account. 
With that object In view it is necessary to review the work of the ad- 
ministration since it took control of the Government in all its depart- 
ments on March 4, 1913, in order to be able to show how the party's 
pled have been redeemed. 

th your kind indulgence I shall call to P hat ol attention to-night 
seven of the large achievements of the Wilson administration. They are 
the tariff, currency act, Clayton antitrust law, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion act, seamen’s act, the building of a Government railroad in Alaska 
and the foreign policy of the a istration. I shall briefly point out 
the important features of each. 
UNDERWOOD TARIFF. 


3 the important and paramount duty resting upon him our 
great President on April 8, 1913, called the Cougrens together in 
extraord session to, enact into law at the earliest possible moment 
a revision of the tariff. With dispatch and thoroughness a Democratic 
tarif law was placed upon the statute books that produced in 1914, 
| Sa more revenue than was produced under the Payne-Aldrich 

ublican protective-tariff law in 1912. 

t will be said that the 1914 receipts were aided by the retention of the 
Payne rates on woo) until December 1, 1913, and on woolens till Janu- 
ary 1, 1914, and on sugar until March 1, 1914. In order, therefore, to 
consider a perina, when the Payne wool and woolen rates were not in 
effect, we 1 com the customs and income-tax receipts from January 
1toA t 1, 1913, with those from January 1 to August 1. 1914. This 
com will show that the receipts under the present tariff law 
during the aforementioned paoa exceeded those for the same period 


under the act of 1909 by $1 ý 
recelj A A Verniz 1, 1913, compared with those 


Customs pts, piprase f 
from January 1 to August 1, 
Payne-Aldrich law, 1913. 
munen. —z‚A(——ʃ—ʃ — ͤ—ü == $29, 334, 124. 09 


27. 605, 115. 83 
27, 457, 489. 20 
23, 698; 966. 
8 20. 434, 749. 
58 —— 24.417. 650. 


E NT RSE SIRES LS SI S 27, 806, 654. 54 
180, 749, 749. 


$23, 528, 079. 
1 3 


, 800, 573. 25 
23. 863, 859. 
22, 988, 465. 


156, 950, 561. 11 
Corporation-tax recei January 1 to August 1, 1913, compared with 
Income and aot in T E receipts from January 1 to August 1, 1914: 


Payne-Aldrich law, 1913. 


mn ð — — E a $306, 683. 84 
February. Ss . ——2 519, 234. 28 
Mareh 992, 642. 63 
April__ 773, 581. 83 
May — — 1. 235, 394. 37 
June. üüũé46441ĩ„%%7— a a e a e a- — 28. 800, 275. 29 
FOG na a ea Sensis eam y HONE AOSS 
Nota ͤ«444c„„„„ „„ 34. 481. 111. 12 

— — — 

Total customs and corporation-tax receipt 215, 220, 860. 47 


$384, 016, 03 


778, 762. 88 
432, 94 


Total customs, corporation, and income-tax receipts 232, 656, 869. 77 


The Underwood law brought into existence the income-tax law which 
places the burden of taxation upon those who are able to bear it, and is 
a just and equitable tax upon wealth. This 1 of the tariff law 
in all probability will produce this year $100, „000. Recently Senator 
Uxperwoop showed conclusively upon the floor of the Senate that the 
Democratic tariff law is superior to the Payne-Aldrich Republican tariff 
as a revenue-produeing measure. It has not been shown how much this 
law is capable of earn under normal conditions as it has never had a 
fair chance, due to the war in Europe. All fair-minded people concede 
this. Of course the Republicans do not agree as to this, for inet are 
seeking an issue, as they find it hard in these fruitful Democratic times 
to find one, and they rant and howl about the Democratic tariff and en- 
deavor to show that it is a failure. So far they have been unable 
to present a bill of particulars that will stand the test of public 
Saar A demurrer can always be filed, and when the record is opened 

e old Republican bogy of calamity stands up, but he is almost dead 
and not even a ‘Republican protective-tariff pulmotor ean revive him. 
When the roll Was called on final passage of the bill in the Senate, 
42 Democrats, 1 Republican, and 1 Progressive voted for it. In the 
House, 274 Democrats, 2 Republicans, 4 Progressives, and 1 Independent 
were recorded in fayor of it. 


FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


Probably the most important act of the administration has been the 
enactment of the Federal reserve act. I read just the other day in one 
of the leading and 8 read publications of the country that the Fed- 
eral reserve act is probably the most a jane act of the last 20 years. 
I think it is safe to say that it is one of the greatest legislative acts of 
the last 50 years. 

From the very beginning it established confidence in the bankin 
tem of the country and gave to the United States sound financial legis- 
lation, beneficial alike to the banker and depositor. By providing an 
expansible, elastic currency based on commercial paper, with the credit 
of the United States behind the reserve currency Issued by the Federal 
Reserve Board, it insures a safe protection to the finances of the coun- 

. So well did the Democrats perform the work in perfecting this 
act that on the final passage in the House the bill received the votes 
of 248 Democrats, 29 Republicans, 9 Progressives, and 1 Independent. 
In the Senate 47 Democrats, 6 Republicans, and 1 Independent voted 
for it. j 


sys- 


CLAYTON ANTITRUST LAW. 


ghting for years for this 


Party NRO DAA it upon the statute books, On final passa 


FEDERAL TRADE-COMMISSION BILL, 


The purpose of this commission is clearly set forth in the majority 
report of the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
I give it in part: 

1 The bill’ provides for an interstate-trade commission in accordance 
with the views of the President expressed in his message to Con 8 
on the subject of trusts and monopolies. The recommendation of the 
President in that message was for the creation of such a commission 
as an instrument of information and publicity and as a clearing house 
for the fact by which both the public mind and the managers of great 
business undertakings should be guided. Moreover, he suggested in that 
message that the commission ought to be made capable of assisting the 
courts in the shaping of corrective processes.” 

The vote in favor of this bill in the Senate was 41 Democrats and 12 
Republicans. In the House it passed without a yea-and-nay vote being 
taken. 

THE SEAMEN’S ACT, 


Another important act is the seamen’s bill, which provides for the 
safety at sea of 3 and crew, and it is in line with the other 
great A anier tat acts of the administration. Its importance is 
summed up in the words of Secretary Wilson, of the Department of 


a measure of freedom, until in this 
st their will or 


ALASKAN RAILROAD. 


The appropriation of $35,000,000 for the building of a railroad in 
Alaska will go down in history as one of the great acts of the adminis- 


tration. The necessity of this legislation is seen in the well-chosen and 

1 President Wilson to the Congress in December, 1913. 
rt: ‘ 

“Alaska as a storehouse should be unlocked. 


of railways. One key to it is a system 


These the Government should itself build and administer, 
and the ports and terminals it should itself control in the interest of ali 
—— ite woe wle. them for the service and development of the country 

On final passage in the House 148 Democrats, 66 Republicans, 12 
Progressives, 5 8 Republicans, and 1 independent voted for it. 
— Psa Senate 30 Democrats and 16 Republicans are recorded in favor 


I have pointed out the most important legislation that has been en- 
acted up to this time. And I have shown by the record that quite a 
number of Republicans in both Houses thought so well of Democratic 
legislation that they voted for it. Those Republicans were men who 
saw the light and voted their convictions, In view of the splendid 
example shown by those gentlemen it is earnestly believed that thou- 
sands of other Republicans have seen the light and will cast their votes 
at the polls this fall in support of the Democratic Party in approval of 
the splendid legislation placed upon the statute books in behalf of the 
interests of the whole people. 


FOREIGN POLICY, 


Let me call your attention to another important feature of the Demo- 
cratic administration, and it is a thought that is constantly in the 
— 8 of the people, President Wilson has kept our country out of 


Criticism may be hurled at the President, but the fact remains that 
the diplomacy of Woodrow Wilson has maintained the honor of the 
United States and kept our country out of the terrible cataclysm of the 
European Continent. This is the time when every true American stands 
Lama the President and backs him to the limit as he informs the 

orld : 

“America asks nothing for herself but what she has a right to ask 
for humanity itself.” 

God grant that our able and patriotic President shall be given tha 
power to continue to guide safely the ship of state in its stormy and 
turbulent woyage. It is the duty of every citizen in these trying gays 
8 neon ees call of our great President which he uttered in those elo- 

ent words: Pe 

“I sumnion all honest men, all patriotic, all forward-looking men, 
to my side. God helping me, I will not fail them, if they will but 
counsel and sustain me,” 

A SUGGESTION, 


My friends, before I close, I desire to call your attention to a very 
important matter. It is distressing to observe that little or nothing 
has been done to place before the public the splendid achievements ot 
this administration. We owe it-to the people to inform them of the 
splendid character of legislation that has been enacted and the efficient 
and economical policies that have been worked out and placed in opera- 
tion. The other day a certain official told me of the actual saving of 
$1,000,000 to his bureau last year without detriment to the service, 
and yet, I dare say, very few people know of it. 

It we sys; ta systematic method of getting information of the work 
of this administration to the public you may be quite sure that there 
will be an overwhelming Democratic sentiment in the country when 
election day comes around: 

The press of the country outside of the large cities is eager and 
anxious to lay the news of Democratic achieyement before the public, 
Give them the copy and they'll print it. 

Back in the country where the real sentiment of America is made 
there are alert citizens watching for the news. They are the people 
who not alone read but digest the doings of the administration. 

A way is open to you to proceed to bring this about. I'll tell you 
how to do it. Get Four Members and your friends to write to the 
national Democratic committee and the national co ional com- 
mittee and ask them to get busy. Let those two organizations be the 
pivot around which the work shall be centered. Start now and keep 
writing and ieai | them until they begin in earnest. This wor 
is, in my opinion, one of the most important things you can do at this 
time. i hope you will act on my suggestion. 

In conclusion, let me say that it is the duty of every Democrat to 

ut forth his or her best efort in the great cause of 2 which 
— for its underlying principles equal and exact justice to all, in order 
that the grand old flag may be always the symbol of right and justice. 


Compensation to Certain Families of the Drafted Forces of 
the United States. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


WILLIAM H. CARTER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Is rue House or Representatives, 
Thursday, July 13, 1916. 


Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I am heartily 
in favor of legislation providing compensation for certain fami- 
lies of the drafted forces of the United States. This is a 
meritorious measure, which surely must appeal to the patriotism 
of every Member of this House, and it was with much real 
pleasure that I voted in favor of this pill. 

I voted for this measure not only from the standpoint of duty 
but because I know personally many of these men who are now 
down on our border, and I know what their families will suffer 
unless we pass 2 measure of this sort. 

I was very proud of the fact that my native State demon- 
strated her patriotism, as she has always done in the past. 


HON. 
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It is up to us right here in this Chamber to pass this bill and 
therefore assure the brave boys who are at the front that they 
need not fear for the welfare of their families during their 
absence. 

A great many of the boys of my district, members of the 
National Guard, are laboring men, and their only source of 
income was from their salaries. These men who left their fami- 
lies, gave up their business, and went to the front to uphold 
the dignity and honor of our flag display a courage and patriot- 
ism that should be an inspiration to every citizen living under 
our flag. À 

Not only does this great sacrifice on their part call forth our 
commendation, but it demands substantive recognition, This 
great country of ours, the richest in the world, is well able to 
finance this legislation. 

If we fail to pass this legislation, it would show ingratitude 
on our part. 

This Nation has never in the past hesitated with generosity 
toward its defenders, 

I have voted for every pension bill that has come before me 
for consideration this session. I have voted for the bill to 
pension widows of veterans of the War with Spain, the bill 
providing pensions for the Indian War veterans, and also voted 
_to increase the pensions of the widows of Civil War veterans 
from $12 to $20 a month. 

I have always endeavored to help deserving and needy con- 
stituents of my district in endeavoring to secure pensions for 
them or to assist in having their pensions increased by a special 
act. 


The La Follette Amendment Limiting the Flow of the Sani- 
tary District of Chicago to 250,000 Cubic Feet Flow per 
Minute. The Health and Safety of the People of Chicago 
Involved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BURNETT M. CHIPERFIELD, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
t IN THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, Jue 12, 1916. 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the amendment to the 
rivers and harbors bill, known as the La Follette amendment, 
vitally affects the lives and health of the people of the State of 
Illinois. It directly affects the people of the city of Chicago 
and its environs—half the population of the State, two million 
and a half of people—who depend upon Lake Michigan for their 
domestic water supply. The amendment, among other things, 
provides: 

Provided further, That the amount of water to be diverted from Lake 
Michigan through this system of waterways shall never exceed the rate 
of 250,000 cubic feet per minute. 

This amendment was adopted by the Senate with but little 
consideration. The far-reaching effect of the amendment re- 
quires the fullest consideration by Congress, everyone approach- 
ing the proposition with an open mind. Untrue statements, 
designed to create prejudices, are everywhere current, This 
matter is one which affects not only all the people of Illinois, but 
the people of the entire country. The health of the people of a 
great metropolitan city like Chicago is a matter about which all 
must be concerned: 

During a single year people from all parts of the United 
States and the world visit the city of Chicago on business or 
for pleasure. If the health conditions in that city are bad, 
those persons who come to the city are liable to be infected 
with disease, not only injuring their own lives and health but 
endangering the lives and health of those with whom they may 
come in contact upon leaying the city. The death rate from 
typhoid fever for 100,000 of people is a sort of a thermometer 
or gauge by which the general health of all the people within 
a particular locality may be determined. It is well established 
that for each increase in the death rate from typhoid fever it 
may be presumed that there is an increase in the death rate 
from other diseases, in the ratio of one for typhoid to three 
or four for other disease. This relation was worked out by 
Allen Hazen and is known as “ Hazen's Theorem.” This is 
well recognized by sanitarians. 

Prior to the opening of the drainage channel, which diverts 
from Lake Michigan a certain amount of water for each 100,000 
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of the population of Chicago and its immediate environs—20,000 
cubic feet per minute for each 100,000 of the population—there 
were grent epidemics of typhoid fever, and at times the death 
rate per 100,000 reached as high as 175 per year, and for the 
10-year period immediately preceding the opening of the drain- 
age channel the death rate was approximately 65 per 100,000 
per year. Since the opening of the drainage channel the death 
rate from typhoid fever has steadily diminished, so that for the 
10 years following the rate was approximately 18 per 100,000 of 
population per year, and for the last three years it has been 
below T per year per 100,000—less than that of any city within 
the United States, 

Permit me now to go back and trace the history of the crea- 
tion of the works necessary to protect the water supply of the 
people of Chicago, to show you with what deliberation, caution, 
and intelligence the people of that city went about it in order to 
protect their health and lives from the ravages of typhoid and 
other water-borne diseases. 

In building the drainage channel and diverting the water from 
Lake Michigan the State of Illinois was merely exercising the 
rights granted it by the act of Congress of March 2, 1827, under 
which the United States granted to the State of Illinois a cer- 
tain amount of land for the purpose of aiding the State “in 
opening a canal to unite the waters of the Illinois River with 
those of Lake Michigan-” 

Under that act the State constructed the Illinois & Michigan 
Canal, extending from the Chicago River to the Desplaines 
River and from thence to Utica. The topography of the earth 
in this locality is such that the building of this canal to draw 
water from Lake Michigan for drainage and navigation purposes 
is ideal, for the Continental Divide, separating the great basin 
of the Mississippi from that of the St. Lawrence. whose summit 
is only 6 or 8 feet above the normal surface elevation of the 
water of Lake Michigan, is distant from the mouth of the Chicago 
River westerly only a few miles. To cut throngh this divide 
With a canal was an easy matter. 

In 1889, when the general assembly adopted the act under 
which the sanitary district of Chicago has constructed the 
works by which the water is diverted from Lake Michigan, pro- 
vision was made for the replacement of that portion of the 
Illinois & Michigan Canal between Joliet and Chicago with 
the main drainage channel of the sanitary district thereafter 
constructed, so that in building the channel the State assumed 
to act, as it had a right to do, under and pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the act of Congress of March 2, 1827, and the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the famous case of State of 
Missouri v. State of Illinois (200 U. S., 496. 526), in which case 
the State of Missouri sought to enjoin the sanitary district from 
operating the main drainage channel, has put the same construc- 
tion upon the act in the following language: 

Some stress was laid on the proposition that Chicago is not on the 
natural watershed of the Mississippi because of a rise of a few feet 
hetween the Desplaines and the Chieago Rivers. We perceive no reason 
for a distinction on this ground. And if under any circumstances 
they could affect the case, it is enough to say that Illinois brought 
Chicago into the 3 watershed in pursuance not only of its 
own statutes, but also of the acts of Congress of March 30, 1822 (ch. 
14, 3 Stat., 659). and March 2, 1827 (ch. 51, 4 Stat., 234), the validity 
of which is not disputed. 

Aside from the question as to whether Congress has directly 
authorized the construction of these works, the acquiescence of 
the Government in the course pursued estops it now from 
objecting to the withdrawal of the water to the extent of the 
capacity of the drainage channel—12,000 cubic feet of water 
per second. 3 

In section 16 of the act of 1836 of the General Assembly of 
the State of Illinois, which provided for the construction of the 
Illinois & Michigan Canal, there is the following language: 

The said canal shall not be less than 45 feet wide at the surface, 
30 feet at the base, and of sufflclent depth to insure navigation of 
at least 4 feet, to be suitable for ordinary canal t navigation, and 
to be supplied with water from Lake Michigan and such other sources 
us the canal commissioners may think proper. 

At the time Illinois was providing for the construction of 
this canal there were two plans considered for that portion of 
the canal between Joliet and Chicago known as the “summit 
level.” One was known as the “deep-cut plan“ and the other 
the “shallow-cut plan.” By the “ deep-cut plan“ water to feed 
the canal was to be drawn entirely from Lake Michigan by 
gravity flow, and by the “shallow-cut plan” it was to be drawn 
from the Desplaines River and the Little Calumet River. The 
“ deep-cut plan“ was originally adopted, and the State entered 
upon the construction of the canal upon that plan, but about 
1846 it was found that the State could not raise sufficient money 
to construct the canal on that plan, and it adopted the “ shallow- 
cut plan,” by which the water to feed the canal was obtained 
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by means of the Calumet feeder, which extended from the canal 
at or near Sag, Ill, to the Little Calumet River near what is 
now Blue Island, III. But almost immediately after the com- 
pletion of the canal, in 1848, because of the filthy condition of 
the Chicago River, agitation was initiated to draw water from 
Lake Michigan through the canal for the purpose of cleansing 
the Chicago River, and pumps were installed at Bridgeport, 
where the canal connects with the Chicago River, for this 
purpose. In 1871 the canal was deepened and completed on 
the “deep-cut plan” by the city of Chicago at an expense 
of $3,000,000, in order that a greater amount of water might 
be withdrawn from Lake Michigan to cleanse the Chicago 
River and to keep the sewage of the city from discharging 
through it into Lake Michigan, and to prevent to some extent 
sewage from polluting the water supply. This condition existed 
until approximately 1881, when, pursuant to an act of the gen- 
eral assembly there was constructed, at the expense of the city 
of Chicago, pumps at Bridgeport by which a great deal more 
water was to be and was afterwards withdrawn through the 
canal from Lake Michigan for the purpose of keeping more 
sewage out of Lake Michigan, reaching it by way of the Chi- 
cago River. In the meantime the city of Chicago had been 
making phenomenal increase in its population. 

Typhoid epidemics were frequent, and the condition of the 
Lake Michigan water supply, produced by sewage flowing into 
it, was unbearable. The Chicago River was a seething mass of 
septic sludge, giving forth most unspeakable odors, and upon its 
surface it was stated one could walk. In the middle of the 
eighties every one reached the conclusion that some compre- 
hensive method must be devised to protect the lives and health 
of the people. So in 1887, pursuant to ordinance of the city coun- 
cil of the city of Chicago, there was established the drainage and 
sewerage commission “ to report on the whole matter committed 
to it in the most full and comprehensive manner, with maps, 
plans, and diagrams complete, and accompanying the report 
with estimates of the first costs and annual requirements for 
the maintenance of the system proposed.” Upon this commission 
there were the most eminent engineers of that time—Messrs. Ru- 
dolph Hering, Benezette Williams, and Samuel G. Artingstall, 
The commission made its report in January, 1887, and recom- 
mended the construction of works now practically completed 
and operated by the sanitary district. Pursuant to the recom- 
mendation of the commission the General Assembly of the State 
of Illinois, on May 29, 1889, passed the act under which the 
sanitary district of Chicago was.created, and it has constructed 
and placed in operation the works involved in this so-called 
La Follette amendment. Immediately after the passage of 
the act the entire matter was considered by the Chief of Engi- 
neers of the United States Army, and reports with reference to 
same and the effect of the act and the construction of the works 
provided for thereunder were published in the Chief of Engi- 
neer’s reports for the year 1890, and in each year subsequently 
in the Chief of Engineer's reports the progress of the construc- 
tion work and the effect of such work were reported to Con- 
gress. In 1895 a commission of United States Army Engineers, 
of which Gen. O. M. Poe was chairman, made a report to the 
Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers, which report was 
sent to Congress stating the effects upon the levels of the Great 
Lakes of the proposed withdrawal of water by means of the 
works to be constructed. In order that the works might be of 
any use to the people of Chicago it was necessary that the 
amount of water provided by the statutes of IIlinois— 20,000 
cubic feet of water per minute for each 100,000 of population— 
should be withdrawn from Lake Michigan. 

During the years of construction from 1890 to 1900, and 
subsequently until approximately 1907, no objection was ever 
raised to the withdrawal of the water because of its supposed 
effect upon the levels of the Great Lakes. On the contrary, 
the Secretary of War, beginning with the year 1896, granted 
numerous permits for the construction of part of the works, the 
operation of which is now sought to be limited; and finally’ on 
May 8, 1899, the Secretary of War, pursuant to the recommenda- 
tion not only of the Chief of Engineers, but also of the resident 
engineer at Chicago, gave to the sanitary district a permit to 
open and place in operation the sanitary district channel, 
which was in these words: 
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2. That at any nme it become apparent that the current created 
by such mage works in the south and main branches of the Chi- 
cago River be unreasonably obstructed to navigation or urious to 
ar reserves the right to close said dischar, 

to modify it to such an extent as ma be 
nasg property interests along sald cago 
3. That the sanitary district of Chicago must assume all responsi- 
bility for damages ti reaso: 

. . RIINA es eee 

The enumeration of specific conditions upon which the flow 
of water through the drainage canal might be limited by the 
Secretary of War excludes, according to well-known rules of 
construction, the injection of any other condition, such as the 
effect of the flow upon the levels of the Great Lakes, the only 
objection now being raised. The condition as to the effect upon 
the lake levels was not considered important and must be 
treated as waived, for the effect which the withdrawal of the 
water might have upon the lake levels was a subject of discus- 
sion, not only among engineers of the United States Army, and, 
as before stated, the commission of which Gen. O. M. Poe was 
chairman, who made specific report, but it was a subject of 
discussion by a number of eminent engineers of the country, as 
appears by the Transactions of the Western Society of Engi- 
neers for the year 1890. 

The reason for the injection of the condition with reference 
to the effect upon navigation in the Chicago River arose be- 
cause of the fact that at that time the Chicago River was nar- 
row, tortuous, and only 17 feet deep; and it was recognized 
that in order to carry the required amount of water through 
the Chicago River without injury to navigation it would be nec- 
essary to widen and deepen that river, and the Secretary of 
War wisely desired to control the flow until such time as the 
river would be placed in condition to form a feed channel for 
the main channel of the sanitary district, without injury to 
navigation. Accordingly in 1900 the sanitary district of Chi- 
cago adopted a project for deepening and widening the Chicago 
River from its mouth to its junction with the drainage chan- 
nel, and on July 11, 1900, the Secretary of War approved the 
plans presented by the sanitary district for such improvement. 
And again in 1902 detailed and more specific plans for such 
improvement were approved by the Secretary of War. The 
purpose of the improvement was stated. Pursuant to the plans 
so approved by the Secretary of War the sanitary district has 
practically completed the improvement, whereby the Chicago 
River has been widened to 200 feet at all points and deepened 
from 17 to 26 feet; so that now it has sufficient cross-sectional 
capacity for the flow of water, and the current in the Chicago 
River with the water required by the sanitary district law 
flowing through it does not and will not injure navigation and 
will not exceed one mile and a quarter per hour. The sanitary 
district has expended approximately $12,000,000 in this im- 
provement, and it was all done for the purpose of removing the 
objection made to the flow because of injury to navigation in 
the Chicago River. ; 

Prior to the time the sanitary district completed the improve- 
ment of the Chicago River the Secretary of War, upon objec- 
tions being made by navigation interests upon the Chicago 
River, limited the flow of water from time to time, and finally 
the last limitation was made December 5, 1901; but at that 
time the river had not been improved. 

Now, it so happens that after the people of Chicago have 
expended, with the knowledge, acquiescence, and cooperation 
of the United States Government, not only the money necessary 
to construct the various channels and works, but also the money 
necessary to improve the Chicago River, all aggregating over 
$80,000,000, it is sought to limit the flow upon a ground not con- 
sidered by the Government important and which was waived 
while this money was being expended. One can not conceive 
of anything more unfair than the position which the United 
States is now taking with reference to the operation of these 
works. Such action by any individual in his dealings between 
himself and his neighbor or his business associates would 
entitle him to ostracism by his fellow men. 

The sanitary district of Chicago has always considered that 
it has the legal right to flow for the people of Chicago water 
required by the sanitary-district act, notwithstanding the sup- 
posed limitation upon the flow of water by the Secretary of 
War on December 5, 1901, because— 

1. The reason for such limitation has been entirely removed, 
as before pointed out. 

2. The United States has acquiesced in the construction and 
operation of the canal. 

8. The safety of the people of the State demands the use of 
the water, which use does not unreasonably, if at all, affect 
navigation interests. 
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Nevertheless it sought in 1912 to obtain the removal by the 
Secretary of War of the limitation of 1901 upon the flow. The 
Secretary of War, however, refused. Finally the Chief of 
Engineers in February, 1913, wrote a letter to the sanitary dis- 
trict stating that measurements had been made of the flow of 
water, which measurements indicated that the sanitary dis- 
trict was withdrawing from Lake Michigan more than 250,000 
cubic feet of water per minute—approximately 450,000 cubic 
feet per minute—and the Chief of Engineers asked the sanitary 
district what it proposed to do about it. Thereupon and almost 
immediately thereafter the attorney for the sanitary district 
had a conference with the Chief of Engineers regarding the 
matter, at which conference the position of the sanitary dis- 
trict was stated—that as a matter of law and equity the dis- 
trict was entitled to flow for the people of Chicago the water 
required by the sanitary-district law. 

There was also discussed an injunction suit then pending, 
United States v. Sanitary District, district court of the United 
States, northern district of Illinois, instituted in 1908, involv- 
ing a channel which is an adjunct to the main channel of the 
district, in which suit a great deal of expert and other evidence 
had been presented. All this evidence would be useful and ma- 
terial in a suit which might be instituted by the United States to 
enjoin the sanitary district from flowing more water than 250,000 
cubic feet per minute. The sanitary district, through its at- 
torney, then offered to stipulate that such evidence might be 
used in any new proceedings instituted by the Government in- 
volving that question, and that it would cooperate with the 
Government to try both cases involving both questions to the 
end that an early decision might be had. The position of the 
sanitary district and its offer in connection with the new suit 
instituted was set forth in a letter dated March 24, 1913, to 
Maj. Bromwell, which letter was thereafter transmitted to the 
Chief of Engineers, the Secretary of War, and the Attorney 
General of the United States. In accordance with said confer- 
ence and letter the United States in October following filed its 
bill for an injunction in the district court of the United States, 
northern district of Illinois, eastern division, te enjon the sani- 
tary district “from diverting or abstracting any waters from 
Lake Michigan over and above or in excess of 250,000 cubic feet 
of water per minute, as already authorized by said Secretary of 
War” The sanitary district and the Government then immedi- 
ately proceeded to take testimony in the cause, and the entire 
matter is now submitted to the court and is awaiting decision. 
The record contains approximately 6,000 printed pages, and the 
printed record of the testimony and evidence taken, index to 
same, and briefs, is contained in approximately 10 volumes. 
The Government and the sanitary district have expended up- 
wards of $100,000 in the trial of the suit since the arrangement 
was made to submit the questions involved to the court. I ask 
you again, is it fair for the Government now while this matter 
is on hearing in one of the courts of the United States, and is 
being taken care of by the Attorney General, to do anything 
which would prejudice or affect the rights of either party to the 
litigation. 

Some statements have emanated from those opposing the 
diversion of water through the Chicago Drainage Channel, to 
the effect that the allowance of such diversion violates treaty 
obligations between the United States and Great Britain. I 
believe that the facts show the contrary, and that a fair con- 
struction of the treaty of 1909 with reference to boundary 
waters, under which the International Joint Commission was 
established, clearly shows that the treaty expressly recognized 
the validity of this diversion. 

On June 13, 1902, Congress passed an act, section 4 of which 
is, in part, as follows: 

That the President of the United States is hereby requested to invite 
the Government of Great Britain to join in the formation of an inter- 
rational commission, to be compo of three members of the United 
States and three who shall represent the interests of the Dominion of 
Canada, whose duty it shall be to investigate and report upon the 
conditions and uses of the waters adjacent to the boundary lines be- 
tween the United States and Canada, including all of the waters of the 
lakes and rivers whose natural outlet is by the St. Lawrence River to 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

Great Britain acted and accepted the invitation extended by 
the President pursuant to said act, and there was established 
in or about the year 1902 what is known as the “ International 
Waterway Commission.” This commission made investigations 
and reports upon numerous and various matters relating to the 
uses of, obstructions in, and diversions of boundary waters. 
Each year the commission issued a report known as the “ prog- 
ress report,” and from time to time special printed reports were 
issued upon important matters. 

The treaty of 1909 involves only matters investigated and 
under the jurisdiction of the International Waterways Com- 


mission. The basis of the treaty was composed of facts estab- 


lished and recommendations made by the International Water- 
ways Commission. In case of any ambiguity in the meaning of 
the treaty, it must be construed in connection with the reports 
of this commission. 

On January 4, 1907, the International Waterways Commis- 
sion made an exhaustive report entitled “Report upon the 
Chicago Drainage Canal by the commission.” The report was 
signed by all the members of the commission from Canada, as 
well as by the United States commissioners. The history of 
the creation of the drainage channel, its operation and effects, 
were thoroughly discussed. Among other things, it is stated in 
the report: 

(G) The Illinois law, which authorized the canal, uired a flow of 
333 cubic feet per secend for each 100,000 of population in order to 
render the sewage inoffensive. This amount of dilution is probably 
not excessive. 2 

(N) The diversion of large bodies of water from Lake Michigan for 
sappi ing the drainage canal has not been authorized by Congress, 
but there appears to be a tacit general a; ment that no objection 
will be made to the diversion of 10,000 cubic feet per second as origi- 
Epi planned. * * + 

43. * © We therefore recommend that the Government of the 
United States prohibit the diversion of more than 10,000 cubic feet per 
second through the Chicago Drainage Canal. 

This commission of representative men, the personnel of 
which is made up of three members representing the United 
States and three members representing the Dominion of Can- 
ada, did not recommend a limitation of below 10,000 second- 
feet. Canada can not now gracefully make objection to this 
diversion. 

Moreover, the treaty of 1909 provided for the equal diversion 
of waters of international rivers, and in only one instance was 
the diversion unequally divided, namely, the waters of the 
Niagara River for power purposes. With reference to that mat- 
ter, article 5 of the treaty provided as follows: 


The United States may authorize and permit the diversion within 
the State of New York of the waters of the said river—Niagara River— 
above the Falls of Niagara for power purposes not exceeding in the 
aggregate a daily diversion at the rate of 20,000 cubic feet of water 

r n 


second. 

The United Kingdom, by the Dominion of Canada or the Province 
of Ontario, may authorize and permit the diversion within the Province 
of Ontario of the waters of said river above the Falls of Niagara for 
power pu s not exceeding the aggregate a daily diversion at 
the rate of 36,000 cubic feet of water per second. 

There has never been one single reason advanced why the 
United States should have been limited by this treaty to 20,000 
cubic feet per second and Canada given 36,000 cubic feet, except 
because of the diversion at Chicago for sanitary purposes; and 
it must be assumed that the difference in favor of Canada was 
provided for in the treaty for that reason alone, particularly be- 
cause the diversion of other international river waters was made 
equal. 

Article 6 of the treaty provided: 


The following order of precedence shall be observed among the various 
uses enumerated herei er for these waters, and no use shall be per- 
mitted which tends materially to conflict with or restrain any other 
use which is given preference over it in this order of precedence. 

1. Uses for domestic and sanitary pu 7 

2. Uses for navigation, including the service of canals for the pur- 
poses of navigation ; 

3. Uses for power and for ngaton purposes. 

The foregoing provisions shall not apply to or disturb any existing 
uses of boundary waters on either side of the 

Article 2 of the treaty provided: 

» 


+ * but it is agreed that any interference with or diversion 
from their natural channel of such waters on either side of the bound- 
ary, resulting in any injury on the other side of the boundary, shall 

ve rise to the same rights and entitle the injured parties to the same 
egal remedies as if such injury took pisce in the country where such 
diversion or interference occurs; but this provision shall not apply to 
cases already existing or to cases expressly covered by special agreement 
between the parties hereto.” 

The International Waterways Commission has made a com- 
plete report, as heretofore stated, upon this subject and treated 
the diversion to at least 10,000 cubic feet per second as estab- 
lished and existing. Besides, in 1909 the main channel of the 
sanitary district was entirely completed and had been in oper- 
ation for nine years. The sanitary district law required the 
withdrawal of water from time to time to the capacity of the 
channel as the population increased. The population of the dis- 
trict then was approximately 2,300,000, requiring a flow of 
460,000 c. f. m. Fourteen thousand cubic feet per second is the 
eapacity of the main channel. 

The diversion of 1,000 cubic feet per second through the 
Illinois and Michigan Canal had long existed, and the pumpage 
of Chicago through intakes for domestic supply amounting to 
approximately 1,000 cubic feet per second, making 16,000 cubic 
feet per second, which equals the difference between the diver- 
sion allowed for Canada and that allowed for the United States 
under the treaty. 

In 1906 the General Assembly of Illinois in special session by 


joint resolution memorialized Congress and the President of the 


boundary. 
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United States, protesting against any limitation of the amount 
of water to be withdrawn from Lake Michigan through the 
Sanitary District Canal by treaty between the United States 
and Canada or by any act of Congress. The treaty was then 
under consideration. The resolution, among other things, pro- 
vided: 
Whereas the amount of water to be diverted for domestic and sanitary 
should under no circumstances be limited by a treaty with a 
tion to be enacted by Congress, thus 
of Chic: anized to 
ealth of the people—upon the same plane as commerce 
organized for private gain: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the cies, Rasen General Assembly of the 
State of Illinois convened in extraordinary session (the house of repre- 
sentatives concurring therein), That m any treaty to be heroatter 
entered into no statement whatever bindin; e trustees of the 8 
district of Chicago shall be made, and the local conditions of su 
canal and the volume of water to be accommodated therein should be 
left wholly and solely to the regulation of the Federal Government, as 
the conditions of the canal's drainage may require. 

It was further provided that copies of the joint resolution 
should be sent to the Congress of the United States, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and the Secretary of State. It must 
be presumed that, in view of the solemn action taken by the 
General Assembly of the sovereign State of Illinois in regard to 
a matter particularly under negotiation with a foreign gevern- 
ment, the wish of the people of the State as expressed by the 
resolution would be carried out, unless there are some expressed 
provisions in the treaty to the contrary, 

In view of the International Waterways Commission report, 
providing for a diversion by the Dominion of Canada of the 
waters of the Niagara River to an amount in excess of that 
provided for the United States, which excess is equal to the 
diversion required by the sanitary district and the people 
of Chicago, and in view of the provisions of the treaty that it 
should not affect in any way existing diversions, and in view 
of the protest by the representatives of the people of the State 
of Illinois, it must follow that the treaty itself contemplated 
and recognized a diversion of water from Lake Michigan to 
the extent of the maximum capacity of the drainage channel. 
I believe no other conclusion can be drawn from the treaty 
itself and the ‘surrounding circumstances. 

Considerable has been said as to the effect upon the levels 
of the Lakes of the diversion of water through the drainage 
channel and as to injury to navigation. No Lake captain or 
other practical lay person interested in the commerce of the 
Lakes or in navigation has ever noticed any injury to navi- 
gation from this source. The claimed injury is arrived at by 
the most subtle expert analysis made by technical engineers 
from measurements of the discharge of various of the outlets 
of the Great Lakes referring such discharges to various ele- 
yations of the Lakes. Whether these calculations are cor- 
rect or not is a matter of conjecture. Suffice it to say that the 
engineers who have been engaged in this work have never 
agreed upon the exact theoretical effect. Some of them place 
it at 4 inches; others as high as 63 for 10,000 cubic feet per 
second diversion for Michigan and Huron. It is most probable 
that this small theoretical effect can cause no material injury 
to navigation, for the oscillations of the Lakes constantly ex- 
ceed this small amount, and no boat can be loaded for a trip 
within such. a small margin. Furthermore, since the opening 
of the drainage channel all the great boats upon the Great 
Lakes, carrying ore, grain, and coal, have been constructed. 
They were placed in service by the owners with full knowledge 
of the diversion of water and the possible effect upon the levels 
of the Lakes, 

All of the connecting channels, harbors, and critical points 
of navigation, where any lowering of the lake levels would in- 
jure navigation, have been improved since 1900, when the drain- 
age channel was opened. The cost of making these harbors 
and channels deeper by virtue of the diversion at Chicago would 
have been inconsiderable and so small that the matter of ex- 
pense could not form a basis for failure to dig the channels 
deeper to compensate for this diversion. It must be presumed 
that the Government engineers in providing for the reference 
plane of improvements for the connecting channels of the lake 
and its harbors since 1900 have taken this matter into considera- 
tion and made the reference plane lower, If they did not, 
they were derelict in their duties, for the extra expense would 
be nothing. So, I say that compensation has already been made 
for any injury to navigation, and the owners of boats con- 
structed them with full knowledge of the diversion and its 
possible effect. 

Maj. Keller in his report of August 13, 1913, with reference 
to the diversion at Chicago, said: 

+ + but the How into each lake is, as has been explained, 


constantly varying, and while the dischar, from the Lakes is also 
ever chan: „ 80 as in the long run te tend to counterbalance 


e the 
enterprises 


and supply, yet these adjustments of supply and discharge are not 


, and the surface levels of the Lakes are therefore con- 
fiuctuating, as is readily seen from the plates attached. 


stant! 

T7. These — a but wncostrollable changes in lake level mask the 
efect produ: by an artificial diversion, 

Pursuant to the rivers and harbors act of June 25, 1910, a 
special board of engineers on waterways from Lockport, III., 
to the mouth of the Illinois River was appointed. The president 
of the board was Brig. Gen. William H. Bixby, of the United 
States Army. The report of this special commission was ap- 
proved by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, of 
which Gen. William M. Black was senior member. 

It was approved by the then acting Chief of Engineers. The 
report was presented by the Secretary of War to Congress on 
February 18, 1914. The special board was to report— 

Upon such measures as — es required to properly preserve the 
levels of the Great Lakes and compensate, so far as practicable, for 
the diminished levels in said lakes and the connecting waters thereof by 
reason of any diversion of water from Lake Michigan for the mainte- 
nance of the Proposed waterway herein described, or diversion for any 
other purpose. 1 

The special board in its report to the Chief of Engineers, dated 
August 15, 1913, said: 


per 1 the total cost being much less than the cost of restoration of 
dep by dredging. 

plans have been proposed 
similar in general to those escribed affords the cheapest and most 
satisfactory method of preserving the levels of the Great Lakes. 

The senior member of the Board of Engineers on Rivers and 
Harbors, Gen. William M. Black, now Chief of Engineers, in 
transmitting a report of the special board to the Secretary of 
War on December 16, 1913, said: 


It is the distinct recommendation of the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors that the term “control of the new waterway 


sary for na 
the board believes that the total volume of water to be 
lakes should be definitely fixed by 
ess; that a project, with estimate of cost, for works necessary to 
‘ar 


te ed to the satisfaction of 
the Chief of Engineers and the Ot ; that before any diver- 


sion is made ond that at present © , the State of Illinois shall 
transfer to the e of War the funds necessary for such works as 
pa by the ap! roved estimate of cost; that the works shall be built 

y the United States with the funds so provided, and that the control 
ee of such works shal! be in and at the cost of the United 

The expenditure of $475,000 to compensate for the claimed 
effect of the diversion of the waters of Lake Michigan through 
the Chicago Drainage Canal is, indeed, small compared with the 
probable injury to the lives and health of the people of Chicago 
and its environs, and the expense that might be required to con- 
struct sewage purification works in place of the works already 
constructed. Should the Congress act hastily upon this matter 
and cast such an immense burden upon almost half the people 
of the State when a remedy may be provided at a very small 
expense? The limitation of the flow to 250,000 cubic feet per 
minute will not keep the Chicago River at all times reversed, 
and the sewage of Chicago will be discharged into Lake Michi- 
gan, directly polluting its water supply, from which there is no 
escape. The typhoid death rate and the death rate from other 
water-borne diseases will increase. To partially remedy this 
effect with works, which no one can say will operate properly, 
would cost at least $100,000,000, with an expense of operation 
of from $5,000,000 to $7,000,000 per year more than the cost of 
operation of the present works of the sanitary district. Taking 
the construction cost and capitalizing the yearly operation and 
depreciation expense the burden upon the people of Chicago and 
its environs will exceed $200,000,000, and then they will have 
installed works which have never been found effective or prac- 
ticable for a great metropolitan area with such an immense 
population. There is no city in the United States with a popula- 
tion in excess of 250,000 that has been able to or has installed 
artificial sewage purification works. The sewage works must be 
placed near the origination of the sewage, in order that they 
may be at all effective. The works themselves give forth odors 
which are intollerable to the people living in the vicinity thereof, 
and it is impossible, the way the population of Chicago lies, to 
convey the sewage to sparsely populated districts and there treat 
it effectively. 

Furthermore, and I say this without fear of contradiction, no 
sanitary engineer can now recommend works for the artificial 
‘purification of sewage of Chicago which may prove entirely 
effective. 

The claim of damage to commerce arises from a calculation 
as to the loss in carrying capacity of large boats upon the 
Lakes, and it is calculated that for each inch loss of draft there 
is a loss of 100 tons for each trip; and that the loss in draft 
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is 6 inches, and therefore on each trip there is a loss of 600 


tons in capacity. Then, it is determined how many boats there 
are that lose this tonnage, and in order to get the dollars and 
cents loss each year to navigation interests they multiply the 
freight rate of 55 cents per ton by the loss in tonnage. Ob- 
viously, this is an entirely improper method, for the bottoms 
exceed largely the amount of freight to be carried each year. 
The true method is to determine the number of extra trips 
that would be required and the capital and cost of operation 
and maintenance cost for these extra trips to take care of the 
loss in tonnage. When this is done, and I say it without fear 
of contradiction, it will be found that the loss per year does 
not exceed $200,000; and this is based upon the proposition that 
the claimed lowering of the lake levels is directly transferred 
to the loss in draft of the boats and a decrease in tonnage 
capacity. 

This so-called La Follette amendment, above mentioned, to 
the rivers and harbors bill has no connection whatever with the 
plans for the construction of the Illinois waterway, pursuant 

to the act of the General Assembly of the State of Illinois, 
„ 1915; in force July 1. 1915. The amount of 
water flowing through "the Sanitary District Canal does not 
affect the project. Neither the Illinois Waterway Commission 
nor the State of Illinois have control over the operation of the 
sanitary district works or the amount of the flow of water. 
The southern terminus of the channel is at or near 
Lockport, Ill., where the water flowing through the channel is 
discharged into the Desplaines River. The Illinois Waterway 
Commission, under the act, proposes to improve 
the Ilinois and Michigan Canal from Joliet to Dresden Heights, 
a distance of about 19 miles; from thence to Starved Rock the 
Tilinois River is improved by means of dredging locks and 
dams, so that it will have a minimum depth of 8 feet suitable 
for navigation purposes. 

The water power to be developed by the Illinois Waterway 
Commission is at Starved Rock and is merely incidental to the 
construction of a navigable waterway. The revenue to be de- 
rived from the water power does not affect in any way its suc- 
cess, as the general assembly has provided for a tax levy to take 
care of the principal and interest on the bonds to be sold to 
defray the expense of construction. 

The corporate authorities of the sanitary district of Chicago, 
the trustees thereof, are elected by the people within the terri- 
torial limits of the district, which is within the county of Cook. 
The trustees are responsible only to the people within the limits 
of the district. 

The La Follette amendment, having to do with the limitation 
of the flow of water of the sanitary district, was dragged into 
the Illinois waterway proposition by the heels. 

This waterway and the development of water power along it 
does not require the diversion of any more water from Lake 
Michigan than is diverted by the drainage canal. The two proj- 
ects are in no points related. This amendment would operate 
to nullify the great works now in operation, protecting the 
health of the people of Chicago and its environs, and would de- 
stroy the effect of the immense expenditure of money which has 
been made in constructing those works. They were constructed 
for two purposes: 

First. For sanitary purposes; and second, for navigation pur- 


poses. 

I therefore say that the House should not concur in this 
amendment passed by the Senate. It was passed without due 
consideration. It was never considered in any committee. It 
will undoubtedly create a material and far-reaching injury to 
one thirty-fifth of the entire population of the United States, 


New Freight Traffic on the Mississippi. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB E. MEEKER, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 14, 1916. 


Mr, MEEKER. Mr, Speaker, under the permission granted 
me to extend my remarks in the Rxconb in regard to the new 
barge line now operating between St. Louis and New Orleans, I 
wish to insert for the information of Congress the following 
news item which appeared in the St. Louis Republic of July 11. 
The evidence not only of the desire of shippers to use 
the river as they did of old, but also the material savings to the 


waterway shippers is brought out in this brief note. I trust 
that every friend of restoring the Mississippi River trade and 
every opponent of appropriations for this great waterway will 
file this bit of information away for future reference: 
SHIPPERS SAVED $5,600 IN THREE TRIPS OF BARGE “INCO 1.” 
The be i three round trips of the barge Inco of the Inland Nav 
S000 Spat 
the * 4 months of the barge service submitted 9 to 


Ma: 
vrai, cor Be com raging on mayor that it aor is constructing two 
t before September 1 it expects to install a 

weekiy t ai . 3 St. Louis and New Orleans. 
This service, based on the proven saving to date, will amount to a 
arag of about $2,000 a week to shippers in the St, Louis cost to the 


about $90,000 a the report This lowering | i 

omnit, N to about op 5 times the cost of 5 
sane would entirely repay the cost of the yr 2 nl 

ree mon 


than three 


tion 


The Crosser Colonization Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD KEATING, 


OF COLORADO, 
In rar House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 12, 1916. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, a few days ago the House was 
good enough to grant me the privilege of extending my remarks 
in the Recorp on the bill introduced by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Crosser] providing for the colonizing by 
the Government of unemployed workers on the public lands. 

Mr. Crosser’s bill has attracted nation-wide attention. News- 
papers from Maine to California have devoted a great deal of 
space to it. I am submitting two editorials from leading news- 

papers as examples of this editorial comment. 

Whe: firat ta an the Ceveland: Pres of eee IT, 1916. 
The Press is probably the most influential paper in the State of 
Ohio. The editorial follows: 


[From the Cleveland Press, Feb. 17, 1916.3 
LANDLORD UNCLE SAM. 


That bill of Representative Crossrr’s, providing for the 
colonizing of unemployed workers by the Government on public 
lands tural, grazing, and forest—still under 
Government ownership, is mighty interesting. No doubt it 
would solve in a large measure the problem of unemployment, 
but just for the moment our interest is in the following para- 
graph from our Washington correspondence on the subject: 

Title to the lands is to remain forever in the Government. The land 
is to be as and their heirs so long as they use and occupy it. 

In effect, isn’t the title of all our land—our farms, our home 
lots, our business in the Government? 

Doesn't the Government really own all our land, and aren't 
we owners of acres and lots in reality only renters? 

When we pay our taxes we are paying the Government our 
rent. When we don’t pay our taxes the Government takes our 
lot or our farm away from us, 

It is true that the Government allows a lot of speculation and 
changing hands with the lots and acres it owns and rents to us. 
After we have established a home by hard work on some of the 
land Uncle Sam rents to us for a certain price, called taxes, he 
lets a lot of sharks take advantage of our urgent needs in the 
task of making a living, and it is of no interest to him if we 
are forced off this land for which we pay rent to him. The 
shark will pay him rent just the same after we have gone to 
the debtors’ junk heap. 

But if Cnosszn's bill goes through “the land is to be the 
settlers’ as long as they use or occupy it.“ That is, Uncle Sam 
will assert his ownership to the extent of not letting bankers, 
land monopolists, and sharks generally force occupants off the 
lots and acres where they are toiling for a living. And in order 
to keep the sharks away he'll be the banker who will loan the 
money to the hard-working tenant who needs the cash to im- 
prove the land and make a living for himself, his wife, and 


his children. 
That plan appeals to us. It will mean a real 


That’s fine! 
blow at the growing landlordism in this country. It will mean 
more crops, less unemployment, more liberty, more homes. lower 
cost of living—and—ah, pshaw! there isn’t room here to tell 
77 mo important things it will mean to the common people of 

erica. 
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The second editorial is from the Johnstown Democrat, of 
which the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bax] is the 
brilliant and well-loved editor: 

{From the Johnstown Democrat, Thursday, June 22, 1916.] 
CROSSER’S BIG IDEA. 

One of the most vital measures which has been brought before 
the Sixty-fourth Congress is that of Representative ROBERT 
Crosser, of Ohio, known as the Crosser colonization bill. It is 
understood to have the full indorsement of the Department of 
Labor nnd the support of many influential members of the ad- 
ministration. It is certain to command strong consideration in 
Congress. 

Under the terms of the Crosser colonization bill, unemployed 
workers are to be given access to lands in the public domain, 
It is believed that this would solve one of the gravest problems 
of the day. It is not our purpose here to go into the details of 
the measure. These have been carefully worked out and are 
thought to be entirely adequate. It is sufficient to say that a 
colonization board, consisting of the Secretaries of Labor, Agri- 
culture, and the Interior, is empowered to set apart from the 
public domain as farm-colony reserves areas or locations suit- 
able for colonization projects, and to make all necessary plans 
for colonizing and developing such reserves. The plans are to 
provide for necessary clearing of land and for roads, difches, 
and other reclamation work. The title to all such lands shall 
remain forever in the Government of the United States, the cost 
of improvements to be assessed against each parcel of land, the 
board to collect each year an amount equal to 4 per cent of the 
cost of improvements assessed against the parcel in question, 
plus a fraction of the cost assessed against the lands, so as to 
reimburse the Government within 50 years. A tax on the value 
of the land is likewise to be collected annually. 

Out of the revenues thus derived it is provided that the col- 
onization board shall pay the expenses of local governments 
within the areas reserved for colonization purposes to an 
amount not exceeding 3 per cent of the assessed value, the 
balance to go into the colonization fund. 5 

It is further provided that the colonization board may assess 
colonists to build upon and otherwise improve their holdings, 
and the interest of a colonist in such improyements may be 
assigned. 

The benefits which would flow from this measure are almost 
obvious. Mr. Crosser reveals in it an understanding of the 
problem with which he is dealing that is all too rare. He is 
not only a lawyer of ability; he is also a student of the more 
vital questions of government and society. Not only is his heart 
right, but he has the knowledge in addition which is so essential 
to actual achievement. There are many men whose hearts are 
right and whose sympathies are with the people who have not 
the faintest conception of the causes underlying social unrest 
or any plan whatever for giving permanent relief. It is the 
high merit of Congressman Crosser that he has both the ability 
and the training which are so necessary in dealing with great 
constructive propositions. 

It is hardly to be thought of that the people of Cleveland will 
fail to keep him in a place he is filling so admirably, and which 
has given and is giving that city a new distinction. He ought 
to be retained at the National Capital at least until he shall 
have worked out the large plans to which he has been so sedu- 
lously devoting himself for the last four years. 


Improvement of Missouri River. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN rue House or Representatives, 


Wednesday, July 12, 1916. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, the adoption of the conference 
report of the pending rivers and harbors bill marks another 
victory for the Missouri River, and assures its continued im- 
provement for the season of 1917. 

The merchants of Kansas City have reason to feel proud of the 
successful fight which they have made to keep their project 
from being killed by the powerful interests which were united 
against it, and I feel a pardonable degree of pride in the per- 
sonal part which I was able to take as their Representative. 

We had just escaped a deliberate attempt to wreck the entire 
project when it was advancing with assured success toward 


the solution of the transportation problem of the Missouri Val- 
ley. Only the splendid vigilance and fighting spirit of Kansas 
City prevented the success of this attack and turned what was 
meant to be a fatal blow into a victory for the river as a legiti- 
mute and necessary factor in the commercial development of 
the West. X 

The groundwork for the permanent improvement of the 
Missouri River as 2 channel of commerce was laid by my pred- 
ecessor in Congress, Hon. E. C. Ellis, during the two terms 
he represented the fifth district. The Missouri had been put 
off the map, and all attempts at permanent improvement had 
been abandoned. Mr. Ellis secured a resurvey of the proj- 
ect and a report by Capt. Schultz, the district engineer, out- 
lining a feasible engineering plan for securing a permanent 
6-foot channel. I succeeded Mr. Ellis before the final adoption 
of the project, and it became my duty to urge Congress to ap- 
prove the Schultz report and begin the work of permanent 
improvement. 

The first success in that direction was the appropriation in 
1910 of $1,000,000 for construction work, but it was coupled with 
a condition for the reexamination of the project by a new 
board of engineers to secure accurate data as to its cost and 
possibilities. The business men of Kansas City left their em- 
ployment and journeyed to Washington at their own expense 
to lay the facts before the committee of Congress, making 
every sacrifice necessary to secure the growth and prosperity of 
their city. They believed, and still believe, that the destiny of 
Kansas City depends upon our securing water rates with a suc- 
cessful method of water transportation; that we had reached 
the limit of our growth as a purely inland city; and that we 
must be connected up with the seaboard, the Panama Canal, 
and the great foreign trade of the world. 

The reexamination of the project was favorable, and in 1912 
Congress formally adopted it and entered upon the work of 
carrying out the engineering plan. Meanwhile, the Kansas 
City men, in pursuance of their promise to Congress to restore 
navigation, even upon the unimproved channel, organized a 
boat line, which has been an assured success. It is now carry- 
ing freight for 80 per cent of the rail rates, absorbing switching 
and marine insurance, and has grown in publie confidence by 
the reliability of its service and the safety and good order in 
which it delivers freight. 

The work under the engineering plan has progressed favor- 
ably, although not as rapidly as Congress had at first intended, 
and the boat line has had to contend with all the difliculties 
of navigating an unimproved channel. The banks haye been 
revetted for a portion of the way to St, Louis. The channel 
has been improved; much valuable agricultural Jand has been 
saved from destruction; Kansas City has provided itself with a 
municipal wharf; and the amount of freight carried by river 
has steadily increased with each season. 

As the river became a factor in transportation problems, the 
opposition to it increased. Each year we had a fight for a re- 
newal of the appropriation, in face of the fact that every rea- 
son which actuated the original adoption of the project had been 
justified by the progress of events. The Missouri River stands 
to-day as the one inland waterway proposition which has more 
than realized the expectations of its advocates. The opposition 
to it has resulted in a continual holding back of portions of 
the appropriation, but each time the business men of Kansas 
City have enthusiastically responded to the call and rushed to 
the firing line at the first sign of danger. 

In the rivers and harbors bill of 1915 there was added in 
the Senate an amendment providing for the reexamination of 
certain projects, Including the Missouri River. Although the 
act was not approved until March 3, very shortly thereafter, 
on April 22, 1915, the then district officer made a report advis- 
ing the abandonment of the improvement. His report was not 
based upon any engineering difficulties, as he expressly stated 
that the project could be carried out for the original estimated 
cost, but he condemned it on commercial grounds. This report 
was not made public until August 4, 1915. 

On August 17 there assembled at Kansas City several hundred 
delegates from all the Western States and all the river cities 
from Minneapolis to New Orleans to protest against the aban- 
donment of the Missouri River. The district officer's report was 
based on the commerce of 1913, the first year after the act was 
adopted by Congress, and the commerce had steadily increased 
in 1914 and 1915. The matter was so grave that the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors decided that instead of taking 
the matter up at Washington they would come to Kansas City 
for a special hearing, and they so advised me. This hearing 
was held on October 19 and 20, 1915, and the commercial in- 
terests of the entire Missouri Valley placed the matter before 
the board from every standpoint in the clearest possible manner. 
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They reviewed the growth of the river navigation, the work 
of the boat line in perfecting river craft, the development of 
terminals and interchange of traffic, the rulings of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission giving the boat line the advantage 
-of rail connections to the seaboard, the tremendous growth of 
tonnage in the Western States moving to the East through the 
gateway of Kansas City, the increase of manufacturing and job- 
bing business at Kansas City and other river points, the develop- 
ment of the grain, lumber, live stock, and kindred markets, and 
the eastward movement of the raw material and manufactured 
products from the producing sections of the West. The record of 
this hearing at Kansas City, which is found in House Document 
463, of the Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, is the most com- 
plete und remarkable history of transportation and inland water- 
way navigation which has ever been published. 

The evidence was so overwhelming that the Board of Engi- 
neers reversed the decision of the district officer and recom- 
mended Missouri River in the highest terms. We feel that if 
the Missouri River had been a mere pork barrel, designed to 
absorb public money for political purposes, no powerful interest 
in the United States would have stood in its way, but when it 
became a real factor in the transportation problem and was 
cutting the rate on commodities moving from the producing 
regions of the Mississippi Valley to the industrial centers of 
the East and to foreign ports, then the alarm went out that 
the Missouri River was no joke and must be crippled or killed 
in Congress. 

The reat secret of this victory is preparedness. The business 
men of Kansas City have been on hand with the facts. Having 
taken hold of the idea that the transportation problem of 
Kansas City must be put upon a competitive basis, they are 
ready to sacrifice their time, money, and energy to win the fight. 
No call has ever gone out from Washington that has not been 
instantly responded to by strong, active, and well-informed 
committees of business men. These business men were fighting, 
not their own battle alone but the battle of Kansas City and 
the battle of the great empire which constitutes its trade terri- 
tery. For eight years they have been constantly on the firing 
line, and each time a clash has occurred they have come off 
victorious. 

The end is not yet; for, as the river further demonstrates its 
ability to serve the commercial interests of the West the at- 
tacks upon it will become more determined. But each fight 
has strengthened the confidence of Kansas City in its project, 
and each fight will, I trust, result—as this last has done—in 
strengthening the position of the river and in justifying those 
who advocated its being among the great channels of commerce. 


The Revenue Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES H. DILLON, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 10, 1916. 


Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call the attention of 
the House to the inheritance tax features of this bill. 

The authority conferred upon Congress by section § of Article 
I of the Constitution, namely,“ To lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises,” is a sufficient grant of power for levying 
a tax on succession to property of a decedent. Uniformity is 
required by the following provision: That all duties, 
and excises shall be uniform throughout the United Sta 
The Constitution further provides, Direct taxes shall be 
apportioned among the several States.” 

If this tax is on the property, it would be a direct tax and 
would be unconstitutional because there is no apportionment 
provision in the bill. In 1894 an act was passed laying a tax 
on incomes from all classes of property, but no apportionment 
was made. Its validity rested upon the assumption that it 
came within the classification of taxes, duties, excises, and im- 
posts which was subject to the rule of uniformity but not sub- 
ject to the rule of apportionment. The act was held unconstitu- 
tional on the ground that it was a direct tax on property. 

The Supreme Court, in Pollock v. Farmer’s Loan & Trust Co. 
(158 U. S., 161) held that the income tax provided for a direct 
tax and was void for want of apportionment. To get away from 
this effect the sixteenth amendment to the Constitution was 
adopted, which provides, “the Congress shall have power to 
lay and collect taxes on incomes from whatever source derived 


without apportionment among the several States and without 
regard to any census or enumeration.” It is evident that the 
Sixteenth amendment applies only to incomes and takes incomes 
out of the apportionment rule. 

The tax on inheritance is a tax upon succession, a tax on 
the right to succeed to property. It is not a tax on property. 
There being no natural right to inherit the legislative depart- 
ment of Government has the right to fix the conditions upon 
which the succession may be permitted. 

The framers of this bill haye overlooked the basic principles 
on which this character of tax is made. Section 101 provides, 
“that a tax equal to the following percentages of the value 
of the net estate * * * is hereby imposed upon the trans- 
fer of the net estate of every decedent.” The percentages im- 
posed are upon the amount of the net estate. Section 102 pro- 
vides, “ that the value of the gross estate of the decedent shall 
be determined by including the value at the time of his death 
of all property, real or personal.” Section 103 provides, “ that 
for the purpose of the tax the value of the net estate shall be 
determined.” The gross value is taken and funeral expenses, 
cost of administration, debts, mortgages, and an exemption of 
$50,000 are deducted. Returns must show the value of the 
gross estate with the deductions. 

It will be observed that no provision is made for levying the 
tax on legacies or distributive shares, nor upon the right of 
the heirs or legatees to succeed to the same. The tax is levied 
upon the aggregate amount of the decedent’s property and not 
upon the amount of each distributive share. 

Inheritance taxes were levied under the old Roman law. 
France, Germany, and other European countries enforce these 
laws by way of stamp taxes. These taxes have never been 
regarded as direct taxes on property, but have always been 
levied against the beneficiary who receives the property. 

Congress passed the first legacy tax by the act of July 6, 
1797, which remained in force until June 30, 1802. This tax 
was a charge against the distributive share going to the heir 
or legatee. By the act of June 30, 1864, Congress again ex- 
ercised the right to impose a legacy tax. ‘The tax was on 
legacies or distributive shares of personal property. By the act 
of June 13, 1898, Congress again levied an inheritance tax. 

In Knowlton v. Moore (178 U. S., 41), the court in passing 
upon this statute used this language: 

An inheritance tax is not one on property but one on the succession. 
The right to take property by devise or deseent is a creature of the law 
and not a matter of right, a privilege, and therefore the authority 
which permits it may impose conditions ears it. 

The court further says: 

The statute clearly im the duties on legacies or distributive 
shares and not upon the whole personal estate, 

In United States v. Perkins (163 U. S., 625), is is said: 

The tax is not a tax upon the property itself but upon its transmis- 
sion by will or descent. 

In Snyder v. Bettman (190 U. S., 249), it is held: 

The taxes are not imposed upon the property itself but on the right 
to succeed thereto. 

Under the terms of this bill the tax is imposed upon the mass 
of the estate. It does not impose a tax upon each legatee or 
beneficiary. The exemption provision of $50,000 is likewise an 
exemption on the whole estate. It makes no provision for an 
exemption for an heir or legatee. 

Under the provisions of the bill it is a tax against the prop- 
erty held temporarily by the executor or administrator, and is 
therefore a direct tax because it does not levy the tax upon 
the right of succession. ‘No one would claim that this tax 
could be imposed upon the decedent if living. The right of the 
administrator or executor in the property is that of trustee for 
the beneficiaries. If he pays the tax no provision is made for 
a charge against the beneficiaries. How is he to settle the 
rights between numerous beneficiaries where the tax is in- 
creased in proportion to the value of the estate? If it be argued 
that the administrator or executor would be required to pay 
the tax in the first instance and then collect it from the heirs 
or legatees then it becomes pertinent to know in what ratio 
he is to assess the heirs and legatees. 

All legatees and heirs would be jointly assessed regardless 
of the amount of their shares. If there be but one legatee he 
would be entitled to $50,000 exemption, while if there are 100 
legatees and heirs they would be jointly entitled to but one 
exemption. 

There would be no difficulty if the tax was levied on each 
legatee or distributive share, but when the rate each is to pay 
is increased by the value of the property received by other lega- 
tees, you have all kinds of confusion. We would tax separate 
legatees regardless of the value of property received. The taxa- 
tion would be measured by the value of all property received by 
the numerous legatees or heirs, For instance, the tax on A's 
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house, valued at $1,000, would be determined by the value of 
numerous other houses, and the tax on A’s house would be in- 
creased in proportion to the increase of the value of the property 
of the other legatees. 

Suppose that a decedent willed all of his property of the value 
of $60,000 to a hospital. Deducting the exemption, the hospital 
would pay $100 inheritance tax. If a millionaire across the 
street willed the same hospital $60,000 and distributed among 
numerous legatees the balance of his estate, valued at $4,940,000, 
the hospital would pay an inheritance tax of $2,862. To obtain 
these bequests the hospital would be required to pay over twenty- 
eight times as much tax for the second bequest as for the first of 
the same amount. In the first instance the rate of tax on the 
amount received would be one-sixth of 1 per cent, while in the 
second it would be 4.77 per cent. 

Again, the exemption of $50,000 should apply equally to those 
succeeding to the estate or be a classification to each person 
similarly situated. It may be conceded that Congress can make 
classifications, but every issue of a decedent who may receive 
property should be entitled to the same amount of exemption 
because the property he is to receive is to bear a share of the 
tax. 

In Black against State, One hundred and thirteenth Wiscon- 
sin, page 205, and Ninetieth American State Reports, page 853, it 
was held that a statute authorizing an inheritance tax where the 
whole estate was of a specified amount or more, but not au- 
thorizing such tax where the estate was less than that amount 
in value, the beneficiaries being in the same class and the tax 
being levied without regard to the amount received by the 
individual beneficiary, was unconstitutional as being arbitrary 
and unlawful discrimination between beneficiaries of the same 
class. 

If the tax can be taken from the distributive share of the 
heir, then the heir ought to be entitled to a definite fixed 
amount of exemption; yet under the provisions of this bill, if 
the decedent left his entire estate to one son, the son would 
have an exemption of $50,000. If, on the other hand, the de- 
cedent left surviving him 10 sons they would have to join in an 
exemption and each son would have only $5,000 exemption; yet 
who could claim that this exemption was uniform in its opera- 
tion? 

It seems to me that the framers of this bill have overlooked 
all the congressional acts heretofore passed imposing a tax 
upon the right of succession to property and have overlooked 
the fact that the tax must rest against the legatee or heir who 
received the distributive share of the estate: The tax not being 
levied on the succession to property of the decedent but on the 
property itself becomes a direct tax which must be apportioned 
among the several States. 

This Congress has outstripped every other Congress in mak- 
ing wasteful and extravagant appropriations, It is evident that 
we must continue many of the special taxes provided in the 
emergency act of October 22, 1914. It has usually been only in 
war times that we have been compelled to levy these special 
taxes. to obtain revenue for running the Government. This 
revenue bili, however, largely shifts the burden of the taxes 
upon the wealthy classes of our people. The increase in tax 
on incomes, the inheritance tax, the tax upon the manufactur- 
ers of munitions of war, the repeal of many objectionable 
features of the stamp tax act, the creation of a tariff commission, 
the antidumping clause, and the placing of a duty on certain 
specified articles are features which call for support of this bill. 


The Prosperity of the United States. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY E. HULA, 


OF IOWA, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Saturday, July 15, 1916. 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this meas- 
ure because it has eliminated the principle on which, I believe, 
the prosperity of the United States is founded, namely, that we 
should rely principally on the protective tariff for securing the 
necessary revenue with which to run this Government. Just 
now we are in the throes of temporary prosperity, but my Demo- 
cratic brethren who are trying to delude the Nation with the 
idea that our present prosperous condition is due to the Under- 
wood tariff bill are like the ostrich that hides its head in the 


sand. The people of the United States are not so short-sighted 
that they are going to forget the intolerable conditions that ex- 
isted before the. terrible holocaust in Europe broke out and 
brought with its bloody carnage a demand for weapons of death 
that has kept our factories busy, our men employed, and our 
prices abnormal. It has been estimated that 2,000,000 men in 
the United States are now employed in making arms and am- 
munition to supply the demand of the allies. The war will soon 
be over, and already the papers are telling of an immense am- 
munition plant being dismantled. This is only the forerunner 
of what is soon to come, and then we will haye these millions 
of men seeking employment. 

The real test of the practical abolition of the tariff as pro- 
mulgated by the Underwood tariff law, for which this adminis- 
tration stands sponsor, came in the first two years of the ad- 
ministration, In 1914, or just before this war broke out, the 
United States was in the throes of a business depression the 
like of which has never been exceeded in this country. Mil- 
lions of men were unable to secure employment, failures were 
frequent, banks refused to loan money, business was stagnant, 
and we were on the eve of a panic. It is my belief, and I be- 
lieve it is the belief of a large majority of the thinking people 
of the United States, that this condition was brought about by 
the abolition of the tariff law that existed prior to the time 
the present administration succeeded to office. The protective 
tariff has been tried and found sufficient. Look back over the 
long years in which this country has prospered and you will 
find that it was during those years that our industry and our 
products were protected by an adequate tariff. It has become 
an axiom that the Democratic Party has broken into our na- 
tional halls and hard times have broken out at one and the 
same time. The Democratic Party has, as far as it has been in 
its power, dethroned the idea of a protective tariff. The prin- 
ciple of the protective tariff is that those who seek to do busi- 
ness within our borders must pay for the privilege the same as 
our citizens. 

The principle of the Underwood tariff bill is that the foreigner 
should be given preference over the citizen of the United 
States, It is a long-proven fact that an industrial depression 
is preceded by a depression in price of agricultural product. 
When corn, wheat, oats, cotton, and those things that come 
from the soil are in big demand and the prices are high, it is 
a sure sign that the men are working and business is good. 
When, however, grains are low and the market is poor, you will 
find that men are unemployed, manufacturing plants are closed, 
and money is hard to get. I call your attention also to the fact 
that it is the Republican protective tariff that has maintained 
our high standard of prices on the cereal. Whenever we have 
had a protective tariff, the farmer has been able to obtain good 
values for his products. Whenever the Democrats have been 
in power, the farmers’ products have been low in value. We 
are prosperous right now, due to the terrible conditions that 
exist in Europe, due to the fact that our men are busy making 
weapons of death for foreign countries. Let us not forget, 
however, that during the first two years of this administration 
things were different, Let us not forget that prices were low, 
and the industrial depression as usual was preceded by a de- 
pression in prices. Lest a few of our Democratic friends might 
forget, I quote you articles from some of the leading commercial 
journals of the United States: 

First, let me give you a market quotation from the highest 
known authority there is in this country. Howard Bartel's 
Official Trade Bulletin of June 20, 1914, of the Chicago market, 
says: 

Corn closings for the week were one-fourth to 1 cent lower, Con- 
ditions in the 5 Republic have had more or less to do with 
the lowering of the price of this article in the United States during 
this week n anything else to come to the front as a potent factor. 
The weather in Argentina has changed and is now favorable for the 
handling of the crop that is offering at lower prices. It is expected 
that buyers of corn, not only in the United States but in the Old 
as well, will be placed in a position to name the price of the cash 

ain to come out of the Southern Hemisphere. In addition to the 
nereased offerings of rag Ragen? the Danubian supply, is larger, and 
that country is pressing its grain for sale. The fact that the corn in 
the Argentine Republic is of better quality than a few weeks ago is 
attracting buyers, and it will help the markets of the world no little. 


Argentine corn is offering at New York for June polling. at 674 cents, 
and for the first week in July that grain was obtainable at cents 


. f. Atlantic ports, 


This is just one report taken at random of many hundreds 
that we have in our files from the same high authority, and we 
are prepared to prove to any inquiring minds that the depres- 
sion of corn from about 75 cents before the passage of the 
Underwood tariff bill, down to less than 05 cents during the 
winter months of 1914, was due absolutely to the importation 
both actual and threatened of Argentine corn. Allow me now 
to submit a quotation showing the effects upon butter and eggs, 


orld 
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of this same outside competition. I quote from the Produce 
News of Chicago, Saturday, January 31, 1914: 


New York, January 30, 194. 

It is seldom the butter market gets in as demoralized condition as 
for the last few days. Slump after slump has sent fresh extras down 
to 263 cents from the highest price at the close of the year, 374 cents. 
This a drop of 11 cents during the month, almost unprecedented 
in the history of the trade. All the month trade had dragged because 
consumers seem to have cut out butter to some extent, 

Present conditions are caused largely by the free import of forel 
butter, especially from Argentina. There are due from Argentina to the 
Pacific coast 10.000 packages and 5,000 packages to Chicago early in 
February. California is oversupplied with foreign butter, and all west- 
ern markets are demoralized. 


I will not tire you with any more market quotations, simply 
saying that we have in our office, from these and other of the 
same unquestioned high authorities, any number of actual mar- 
ket quotations, proving beyond all doubt our contention that 
the prices of the farm produce, such as corn, oats, barley, butter, 
eggs, potatoes, beef, and so forth, were depressed by this out- 
side competition, and that without lowering the price to the con- 
sumer one penny. In addition to these market quotations I 
wish to submit to you a few opinions of well-known authorities 
on this same subject. 

Henry Wallace, in Wallace’s Farmer of February 13, 1914, 
Says: " 


One thing we consider certain is that farmers hereafter, as long as 
the 8 tariff is in court, will have to sell corn in New York much 
of the time at the price at which the Argentine corn grower can la 
it down there. He is already underselling us at least 5 cents per bushel, 
1 5 this accounts for the recent drops in the price of the markets of the 

Vest. 


D. W. Snow, in the Orange Judd Farmer of February 21, 1914, 
says: 


The new tariff placing corn upon the free list brings corn growers of 
the Central West face to face with new and serious problems. The 
price of American corn has sawara Dona fixed by onr domestic situation, 
or, in other words, prices have n determined by American farmers. 
The free admission of foreign-grown corn makes ours a world’s market, 
or, in plain English, allows the Arcee ae corn grower to dictate the 
price at which the American farmer shall sell his corn, 


George A. Wells, in Wallace’s Farmer of February 27, 1914, 
Says: 

The question as to the effect of the price on our domestic corn by the 
8 of the duty is rhaps debatable, and will unquestionably 
become involved as a political issue. The removal of the duty has 
undoubtedly placed the corn-belt farmer of this country on a world 
basis of competition, whereas heretofore he received prices for his 
corn that were above an ee oie basis, owing to the large demand by 
the manufacturers and the high price of meat products. It would thus 
seem that the corn-belt farmer has lost his hold on the situation and 
will be obliged to accept lower values for his corn as a consequence of 
the removal of the import duty. 


Henry Wallace, in Wallace’s Farmer of April 3, 1914, says: 


There is no doubt now that when there is a good crop in Argentina 
there will be considerable importation of Argentine corn into the 
Atlantic and Gulf cities, where it will come into competition with corn 
from the West. The United States has no longer a practical monopoly 
of the corn growing of the world. 


P. V. Collins, editor of the Northwestern Agriculture, editorial 


of July 14, 1914: 
THE FARMER WITE NO FRIEND. 


The free traders are in power. There is no 5 of curbing their 
power until the next presidential election in 1916, There is a possibility 
of the people going on record at the coming election this fall by 
electing protective Congressmen. That will help some, althou it 
must be frankly confessed that if all Congress were unanimously in 
favor of spent ng the free-trade law, it could not be repealed until a 
protective President was put in the White House, for President Wilson 
would veto any such action; but it is important that Congress be taken 
in hand by the people and shown that it can not trifle with American 
prosperity without rebuke. Every Member of Congress who supported 
the Underwood tariff, which bas brought such distress upon the country, 
should be defeated to the end that this country shall be “governed by 
the people and for the people.“ 


{Editorial in the Daily Farmers and Drovers’ Journal of March 19.] 

Now, we are learning who gets tarif benefits. Chicago interests 
dominate Argentine beef trade, says Government report, but live-stock 
men knew this before the meat tariff was removed. Some weeks before 
the tariff bill was passed, the Farmers and Droyers’ Journal made the 
statement editoria that the South American meat trade with the 
United States, provided the tariff was removed, would be dominated 
by the great packing interests of Chicago. It was declared at that time 
that the Chicago packing companies had in the past few years made 
heavy investments in South American cattle 8 and also in 
slaughtering establishments, and cnly awaited the removal of the meat 
tarif to open up to them a profitable business in transporting beef this 
way. Congress went ahead more or less blindly and remoyed the tariff. 
The contention was that it would mean cheaper meats to the American 
public, but that prediction of our statesmen at Washington has failed 
to materialize. ‘There has been, however, a decidedly bearish under- 
tone prevailing in the market for home-raised cattle practically ever 
since the ta came off. Congress made a mistake when the meat 
tariff was removed. It has benefited thus far only the interests which 
wholesale beef in this country, and what it will do later can only be 
guessed at, but a e good pen would be that free meats will 
wok benedt the consumer but will have some effect in hurting the 
producer, 


Now comes the Department of Agriculture announcement that we 
are receiving about 9,000,000 pounds of Argentine beef a month from 
Argentina. We are also informed that of the nine big meat concerns 
in the Argentine five of them are the properties of Ch cago companies. 
The Government also states that while it had suppose! that Argentine 
beet would cause a reduction in the prices for beef in the United States, 
“jt is not assumed that the American-controlled companies in Argentina 
are using the Argentine beef to beat down the prices on Chicago beef.“ 

A little investigation by congressional committees into the ownership 
of the Argentine beef interests prior to the removal of the tariff might 
onde resulted in a tariff arrangement at least equitable to the American 
producer, 

As it is now, the chief beneficiaries of the beef free list are the fire 
American-owned Argentine packing concerns. 

When the consumer is 8 given some relief from high beef 
prices and the producer is not feeling its repressive influence, then will 
it be time for the majority Members of Con, 
did something in the way of tariff tinke 
that part of the public most in need of it. 


Referring to the hearings before the Agricultural Committee of 
the House, I cite the testimony of Mr. Eddy, on page 131, and 
more especially that of Mr. Goemann in reply to a question by 
Mr. SLOAN: : 

Now, take an illustration to-day: I am ont of business on corn in the 
old channels in which I was trading up to six months ago, for the reason 


that the pressure of Argentine corn in all the consuming sections, from 
Florida to Maine, has driven me out. Now, all that is taken away from 
gentina, 


s to feel that they really 
g which brought relief to 


us because the grain is headed here from Ar, and the consumer 
realizes that he can buy Argentine corn cheaper than he can buy mine, 
and he realizes the enormous quantity which he can get, and therefore 
he buys from hand to mouth, and in his buying from hand to mouth 
he depresses the corn ent in this country, and in consequence of the 
competition corn has declined 10 cents a bushel; it has declined in the 
future market. 

That this importation of foreign produce affects our markets 
far beyond what it might if it was only the actual amount of 
the importation that had to be taken into consideration is very 
true. Any student of markets understands this, and I will give 
one quotation from a market letter to illustrate this psycho- 
logical or sentimental effect. 

John F. Wright & Co., in the Chicago Post, June 26: 

CORN. 

This market seems to be singularly under the hypnotic influence of 
South American advices. When following the jurisdiction of light 
supplics at home, indisposition of the producer to sell for shipment, 
turton feeding requirements on tht farm, threatened impairment of 
the grow ag 05 through drought and army worms, it is only necessary 
to report the sale of a cargo of Argentine corn to New York or Galves- 
ton to nullify every effect of the domestic situation and turn the price 
sharply downward. 

My district contains an industry that illustrates the woeful 
effect of the tendency of free trade contained in the Underwood 
tariff bill. I shall simply give you the history of the pearl- 
button industry. 

The MeKinley bill made the pearl-button industry in the 
United States possible. Before that act pearl shells were 
practically worthless and wage scale $5 per week. 

In 1912 shells worth $30 n ton; wage scale averaged over 
$15 n week; business worth over $10,000,000 a year; Muscatine 
had $500,000 worth of machinery ; Museatine had a pay roll of 
$35,000 to $50,000 a week. 

In 1914 tariff cut over 60 per cent; no market for shells; 
factories closed, or running on short time; 99 per cent of Amer- 
ican button industries shut down, unable to sell their buttons; 
Muscatine pay roll cut down from $35,000 to $5,000 a week; 
thousands of people thrown out of employment, and button 
men losing money every day. 


Correspondence of Volunteer Soldiers. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN H. CAPSTICK, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 15, 1916. 


Mr. CAPSTICK. Mr. Speaker, in offering the resolution to 
facilitate and encourage correspondence between the volunteer 
soldiers, their families, and business associates, I am prompted 
by the practical and cconomic benefit such an innovation would 
work, and am also conscious of the sentimental feature it 
embodies. 

I think the country generally realizes now the full meaning 
of the changed conditions of the men along the border. They 
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returned to their homes from business as usual one day re- 
cently, and next day went into camp. There was no time for 
preparation of their private affairs or to fortify their families 
for the indefinite separation. 

Now they are encamped along the Mexican border and have 
time to think of the things they would like to have done and 
tte things they would have said in parting. I feel they would 


like to spend some of their spare time writing. It will be an 
easy matter to get paper and envelopes to do this, but quite 
another thing to get postage stamps. I do not believe any of 
the men are without funds to buy 

The purpose of the resolution is not a financial one, but is to 
provide a convenience to these men to keep in touch with their 
personal affairs, and az an incentive for them to write oftener 
than they otherwise would, thereby relieving the monotony of 
camp life and keeping them profitably engaged. 

It will also have a stimulating effect on the folks at home. 
They will write oftener. A letter from home at regular inter- 
vals will mean a great deal to those men. This idea is not new. 
It is employed by the nations abroad with troops in the field, 
and it has proven a boon to the men. Investigation shows 
this and also that the cost to the Government is very small. 
Proper regulations ean be adopted to prevent abuse of this 
franking privilege, for that is what it amounts to, I have 
designated the ranking commissioned officer of each company 
of volunteers as the official to mark the envelope in lieu of 
postage. It seems to me that hi- name, or initials, the company 
and regiment, could easil; be placed on the letters of the men 
in his command and forwarded from headquarters with other 
mail or in the usual manner. 


Organization and Equipment of the Flying Corps of Great 
Britain, France, and Germany. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAMS. BENNET, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, July 13, 1916. 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recor» I desire to insert the following: 
1 
GREAT BRITAIN, 


int Ro, orai Flying 1 consists of two wings— the naval wing 
tne e naval wing is 8 administered by a director of the air department 

On 3 1914, all airships in the hands of the army were 
turned over to the navy. 

There were —.— 8 9 stations in England and two more 


in course of Aca 
og 2 were in the 
be ordered. 
ool at astehurch equipped with some 


50 machines 
In n 1912 important changes w undertaken, 
e wine was to pete. of revan —.— * 
w ecessary mnel, and an 8 fae e or- 
ganized and equipped vit with balloons 9 r was x: 
The reserve was to be divided into two classes, the first to consist of 
those who performed a number of flights across country in each quarter 
and received a retainer fee, and the second to consist of those who did 
not make the prescribed number of flights, but who were available in 


the time of war. 
The army and nayy w were to be placed on a war footing and 
es; in peace and war the establishments 


to be so 2 at all 
had 1 battle airship, 7 mine-laying and scout 


were to be the sam 
In 1914 Great B Britain ba 
airships ä ame 7 building. forga of the reconstructed machines 
efficient 


were purposes o were move = 
. Saks in the on of Great B: 
Subdivisions of the military are Bi ities to 1 corps, 


and armies as circumstances may 


are 12 planes to be to 
that accompanies a squadron is as follows 


Light a 


goada: The transportation 


lane tender for headquarters ‘and 2 for each of the 
T 


i - 


PAi a supply train is one motor lorry carrying supplies for head- 


3 is also a “headquarters detachment of the military wing, 
which is attached to di ons, co ces may 


or as 
require, and which consists of 3 officers, 11 men, and 2 motors. 


present fleld service regulations indicate the presence of an 
airship aon kite squadron, which consists of two airships and two flights 


the line of communication is established a flying t, the per- 
sonnel of which consists of 8 officers and 67 orina Fins peas officers 
and men; 1 motor car, and a gas train consisting of,a tractor and 3 
trucks are attached to this unit. 
Source : gare Service of Information, Jan. 6, 1916, pp. 159-161.) 
During five PY dpa up to 1914 the following sums of money were 


spent for 8 
— F $3, 000, 000 
Public pare —ç RoR RISER ASE LSS PRED LEER LE REI None. 
8, 000, 000 
Appropriatious for 1913—44„4„„4„444„%ͤéẽkĩ„„½„u 000, 000 
Source: (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—H May 18, 1914, p. 8796.) 
When the European war broke out Great 1 400 E 
Potini (Rep., Natl. Adv. Comm. for 8 Feb. 27, 1915, 
p. 3. 


II. 
FRANCK, 


In February, 1914, a deerce was issued creating two posts of the 
ministry of war, one to be known as the technical inspector of aviation 
and the other as the technical inspector of etree trans These officers 
were to perform technical duties, such as makin nfs pira of troops 
and material, making studies of im pyre extensions, and 
About the same time a — 


rag: of aeronautics, the minister ast age ntative 
the minister of colonies, the directa tion, and 
the N of military aeronautics of th 7 ee oie oe was made the 
recorder of the council. Two officers of the army aviation service were 
made secretaries. 
The troops are divided into com ies and sections. The aerostatic 
organizations are divided into sections, while the aviation sections are 
divided into flotillas and squadro: he division of the flotilla (or 


dr: organizations 

in time of war. It consists of 4 sections, each with 2 3 

2 tractors, 1 „ 1 work truck, and 2 automobiles, with men, 

who are provided in addition to the observers. A pompany fey Barra 
or use 


161-169. 
money were 


aes arm corps, an 
y Tha of rig = ena January 6, 1916, 
he “five years up to 1914 the following sums o 
spent for aviation : 


Government expenditures - 3822, 000, 000 


Public en : arae epee 2, 500, 000 
24, 500, 000 

Appropriations for 1913_--------_-_-______-__-__--_________ 7, 400, 000 
Source: CONGRESSIONAL Rscorp, House, May 18, ae 8796. 
When the European war broke out France had about acro- 


ey : Rep., Ntl. Adv. Comm. for Aeronautics, TEES 27, 1915, 
page 3. 
III. 
GERMANY. 


th an two building. Five mine-laying and scout air- 
A CCTV 
re were at that time about 8 sheds in 


German: ie of 
new model 32-ton ships and 13 capable of holding the 


22-ton 2 ee a total of 32 sheds bulit, and 4 building in various 
parts o gk eee new fre of sheds adopted for Ane housing 
of 8 ost 70, marks. -plane stations were established at 


Putzig, Ki Wilhelmshaven, and Heigo 
There el about 500 aeroplanes ofa all descriptions in Germany in 


1914. 
othe aeroplane sections of the German Army are organized as com- 


te h army corps has its section and each army one or 
anis sections. A section normally consists of six machin each ma- 
chine Beving two officers—an observer aag an ä th a chief 
of section in charge. The; Sire are tenants, while the 
of the detachments are e 6 noncommissioned 
officers and 100 men assigned to Si each section. From 7 to 12 
trucks are provided for es are ornis supplies, Ba gee pe 
baggage, ete. Automobiles are ished for the fy to thelr m of the 
rsonnel, but the aeroplanes th asa ee — 0 8 destina- 
2 ere was one Roman th foldin, the 


—— F ruck 
pulled 


and the road. 
Up to 3 1915, the German aviation had reached a high state 
of development. There were evidently 75 or more sear gr or, as 
Germans “ab 


call them, teil ” In October, there were 
Geer BO such detachments, but in the ning of 5 
must have been hg TON as it was p e that bad at that 
time no less than arm ; 
Ne flieger abteilung, or ‘dying detachment, consists of six fliers, with 

es and sj es 

cach ubtellung, with the extra’ ar aa are road 
observers wi by a 
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There are some 14 motor trucks to each abteilung for the carriage of 
the aeroplanes. benzine wagon, repair wagon, two—now generally 
three—automobiles for the use of the officers and one or two 1 
busses for the enlisted personnel. 

Source: The Service of Information, January 6, 1916, pages 169-174. 

During five years up to 1914 the following sums of money were spent 
for aviation: 

Government expenditure 4 
Public subscriptions ioe —.; ' 


31, 500, 000 

Appropriations for 1913_.....-..-~--.----.....--~---- 5, 000, 000 
Source: [CONGRESSIONAL Recorp—House, May 1, 1914, 8796.1 
When the European war broke out Germany had i, 5 


Source: Report National Advisory Commission for Aeronautics, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1915, page 3 


Revenue. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD WAYNE PARKER, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 10, 1916, 
On the bill (H. R. 16763) te increase the revenue and for other purposes. 


Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, this is called 
“An act to increase the revenue.” The principal revenue has 
always been from a tariff. The present tariff proved insufficient 
either for revenue or protection. Our first duty is to amend it 
by a revenue and protective tariff; but this bill is so drawn that 
this question could not be raised. The bill, it is true, contained 
some tariff provisions as to certain articles. A small duty is 
imposed upon dyestuffs, but that duty is not one to encourage 
manufacture, for it is to be reduced one-fifth every year and 
abolished at the end of five years. There is no permanent pro- 
tection, such as would encourage the building of a costly plant 
and the assembling of a corps of workmen and experts. The 
Republican Members vainly tried to increase this duty and to 
make it more permanent. They were voted down. And there 
is likewise a provision against dumping goods in this country 
at prices below cost. This is in Title VII, but it is only penal— 
oppressing the jobber and not touching the foreigner who dumps 
the goods here. Of course, these provisions are only small parts 
of a tariff and could not be amended so as to include the tariff 
scheme so as to get rid of the Underwood free list, which de- 
prives our factories of protection, and so as to get rid of the ad 
valorem duties which are such fertile sources of undervaluation 
and fraud. 

The minority did think that they could move to recommit the 
whole measure to the Committee on Ways and Means, with in- 
structions to bring in a bill which should protect American in- 
dustries and give us revenue by a really protective tariff. But 
the rules have been so amended that we could not even have a 
vote upon this subject and were forced to vote yes or no upon 
the bill itself. 

As for myself I have no hesitation in voting “No.” Re- 
publicans have been used to making the foreigner pay the ex- 
penses of our Government in time of peace, reserving all taxes 
upon our own industries and wealth for time of war. I am 
unwilling to ratify any other policy. If the Democratic Party 
chooses to tax our industries in time of peace, they must be 
responsible for doing so. 

This bill is likewise so drawn as to enable 99 people to tax 
the hundredth man and to put the bulk of the taxation upon the 
thousandth man. The so-called graduated income tax has been 
doubled. It only touches one-half of 1 per cent of the com- 
munity and it divides that one-half of 1 per cent into classes, 
so as to put 10 times higher rates upon one class than upon 
another. There are times in the history of the world when 
it was thought that wealth had to be confiscated. It was so 
in the confiscation of the abbeys in England. It was so during 
the French Revolution, when all that was owned by aristocrats 
was seized for the benefit of the State and sold at auction, so 
that it really went into the hands of rich contractors for a 
song. In cases of great public distress and revolution it 
may be necessary to make taxation unequal. It is at least 
dangerous to do so now in time of profound peace and prosperity, 
and it is at least a question whether all legislation for the 
purpose of equalizing the wealth of the people should not more 
safely to be intrusted to the States than exercised by the central 
authority of the United States. We can not favor doubling the 
income tax in time of peace, or until there is an urgent need for 
such a measure in time of war. 


Another thing contained in this bill is the so-called inherit- 
ance tax, by which the United States takes from 1 to 5 per 
cent even of the share of any estate which goes to widows and 
orphans, levied according to the amount of the estate. This is 
called a tax. It is not a tax in principle, but an alteration 
of the law of descent and distribution, so that the widow, heirs, 
and next of kin shall not take the property of the dying man 
but shall share it with the State. 

This appropriation of part of the property of the decedent 
by the State has been supported so far as State legislation is 
concerned. Each State has full control over the law of descent 
and distribution, and can say who shall receive a share in the 
property of the decedent. The United States has no such 
power. It has the power to impose excise taxes, such as a 
reasonable stamp upon a deed for the transfer of property, and 
probably. this so-called inheritance tax will-be supported in law 
as a tax. In reality, it is no such thing. It is the confiscation 
or escheat of part of the property of the subject into the hands 
of the sovereign. 

As a matter of practice, it has been urged that inheritance 
tax should be imposed only by the State and not by the United 
States. As a matter of law and right, this change of the law 
as to the inheritance and distribution of property should only 
be made by the State and not by the United States. 

It is not to be forgotten that this so-called inheritance tax is 
an appropriation of a part of the capital of the country. It is 
dangerous when a man has to use his capital for his ordinary 
expenses. It is just as dangerous when a nation has, to seize 
its capital in order to pay its current outlay. This inheritance 
tax is an English and foreign invention, which the United 
States are adopting from lands that are not able to pay their 
expenses. This tax sometimes is over 20 per cent of a large 
estate in England and Germany, and if there be several deaths 
within a few years, such an estate is sometimes destroyed. If 
an estate consists of land, it is wholly oppressive to ask the 
heir to pay even a small per cent of the value of that land in 
cash. It is sure to result in oppression that the widow and 
orphan children should be asked to pay part of the market value 
of worn-out lands which have descended to them. It is not a 
tax which ought to be imposed except in cases of emergency. 

My State of New Jersey allows it only when the property goes 
to others than the widow and children. This statute will rob 
the widow and children of part of what comes to them, and 
when it is remembered how urgent their need is when the head 
of the house is gone and the property that his energies have 
made valuable is left idle and divided into many shares; when 
we remember how many such cases of distress we have seen, I 
can not bring myself to collect the expenses of this great coun- 
try by seizing the share of the widow and the orphan. 

Another part of this bill doubles the tax on the net profits 
of corporations. This tax on corporations imposes an income 
tax on some of the people whose earnings are excepted. A man 
may have an income of less than $3,000 per year, and that in- 
come will be free from taxation, but if he owns stock in a 
corporation, the profits of that corporation will be subject to 
tax. This is not scientific. It has been well argued that even 
the poorest should bear some share of the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, even if the share is less, proportionately to their prop- 
erty, but this corporation tax adjusts the matter without any 
equality whatever, so that if the poor man has bought a share 
of stock he pays tax on its dividends and on nothing else. 

And, then, to make the matter still less governed by principle, 
a large number of corporations are excepted, such as labor, 
agricultural and horticultural associations, mutual savings 
banks, fraternal societies, building and loan associations, ceme- 
teries, religious, charitable, scientific, and educational corpora- 
tions, boards of trade, civic leagues, clubs, farmers’ mutual 
companies for insurance, telephones, crop sales, and so forth. 

This corporation tax is in the nature of an income tax. It 
is right that the United States should use these great organiza- 
tions that we call corporations as a means of taxation. The 
tax is easily collected at the source. The whole scheme of the 
bill in this respect tends to injustice and inequality. Graduated 
taxes are imposed by tLe bill upon money received by manu- 
facturers for sales of munitions of war and copper. 

New Jersey does more refining of copper than any other East- 
ern State. The American Smelting & Refining Co., the United 
States Smelting & Refining Co., the Balbach Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co., and the Raritan Copper Works have made copper dur- 
ing years of peace. It was used in enormous quantities for 
electrical purposes. It is now being exported not only for elec- 
trical purposes but for ammunition cases. It could be under- 
stood how copper should be taxed if so exported. It can not be 
understood why peaceful manufacturers of this essential article 
should be taxed, nor why a small factory should be taxed only 
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1 per cent and a large factory 8 per cent. Nor should we dis- 


courage the manufacturer of m for our own country 
by taxes of 2 to 5 per cent. The United States should spend 
money if needful to encourage our factories to put in plants 
with dies, jigs, and gauges which will enable fhem to supply us 
with ammunition in large quantities in time of war. In 1808 
Mr. Jefferson gave out contracts for arms and munitions with- 
out the authority of Congress. The United States ought to pay 
our factories to learn how to make what the country will need in 
time of war. Instead of this, this bill taxes all such factories 
largely on any receipts. This policy is suicidal as to prepared- 
Ness. 


The bill likewise contains an odious tax upon trades and pro- 
fessions. Every money and stock broker is to pay $30, pawn- 
brokers, 850; ship brokers, $20; customhouse brokers, 
theaters, from $10 to one-half per cent of gross receipts. Cir- 
cuses are to pay $100 for each State. Barnum & Bailey can 
readily afford this, but it may bankrupt the small traveling 
show. This tax on occupations is odious. It is still more 
odious to select a few occupations and put the tax only on them, 
and it is a trifle anyhow—playing with finance. 

We stand in the midst of manifold and great dangers. It is 
our duty to encourage the establishment of munition plants 
a for the United States in 


will come after this war ceases 


i 
5 
J 
2 
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told us what that meant. CO were 


out of work, prices were falling. It is only two years ago, but 


the Democrats can not remember even two years back, and, in- 
stead of bettering our conditions, they leave the tariff alone 
and now pass a bill placing express burdens of taxation upon 


our home enterprise. I can not vote for this bill. A real reve- 


nue bill for protection of our people must come after next 
November. 


To Study Tariff Scientifically—No Longer To Be Football of 
Polities. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES H. RANDALL, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 15, 1916. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, it is with much pleasure that 
the people of this country will receive the news of the passage 
by this House of the act creating a nonpartisan tariff 7 
sion. Upon its passage by the Senate the prosperity of the 
United States will no longer be disturbed by political tariff tulk. 
The salient features of this act and of the so-called * anti- 
dumping” act, both of which will become laws, are here given: 

TARIFF COMMISSION. 


That a commission is ey eeo created and established, to be wn 
as the United States ‘a ted be agg og 

mm W. 

advice and — of the Ty ~ 

be members o same n wens A said tments 

members of different pottieal P shall 9 


be practicable. appointed rate — office 
for terms of 2, Pee 10, and RE ee ee Saor 
the passage of this act, the term of each to be designated b 
President. The President shall also designate biennially the .— 
and viee chairman, but their successors be appointed for terms — 
2 years, except that any person chosen to fill a v: shall 


cep: acancy 
appointed only for the unexpired term of the member whom he shall 
succeed. No member shall 


function, or 3 be the Presi- 
dant for neglect of Fe or malfeasance in 7 A 
8 sai not — the right the remaining m 

cise al t no vacancy shall * 


powers of the commission, bu 
beyond em of 


session C 
That it shall be the dut: to investi 


id commission te the ad- 
ministration and fiscal e Bes ot the customs laws of 


$10; | 


specific and ad valorem a relative to th 
aan Op Pegs and 2 tion 5 ae — 5 — 
sched of the law, m genera ve opera 
tion of customs laws, including Shetr relation to the revenues, 


and to submit of its investigations ns hereafter vided. 

That on shall have Dower to investigate the tarif rela- 
tions between the United States and foreign coun 
treaties, preferential provisions, the effect of export ties and 
——_ transportation rates, the volume of importations compared 

with domestic production and consumption, and conditions, causes, and 
effects relating to competition of foreign industries with those of “the 
United States including dumping and cost of production. 


UNFAIR COMPETITION. 


That it shall be unlawful for person im 
importing amy articles from any Torchet county Tats the sed tes 
tematically sell or etarras bra ch articles 

Mess th than, the actual 


any 
to commonly and 
within the United States at a price substantially 
market value or wholesale price of such articles, at the time of ex- 
portation to the United States, in the are markets of the country 
of their production, or of other o such countries to which they are com- 
mom ex 92 after adding to market value or Wholesale price, 


freig uty, and other Serene ae y incident to 
the importation .and sale thereof 2 855 nited States: Provided, That 
such act or acts be done with the intent of destro; or injuring an 
industry in the ee States, or of preventing the estab of 
an industry in United ted States, or of or _monopolizing 
Any part of trade and commerce in such articles in United States. 

hat if any article produced in a fo country is into the 
United States under any agreement, or condition that 
the importer . S or 5 sage person in the uted pri A 
EONAR "ee Goaling sa; the ATAI ot kup ote thet "shall 
pore as ng, or den og e a es any other on; — 8 

be levi 2 a in addition to 


apie a Bayt 
imposed by 1 law, a duty equal to double the awount DT cack auty. 


Federal Employees’ Compensation Bill, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. GRIFFIN, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In raer House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 12, 1916, 
On the bill (H. R. 15316) to com Government employees 
sustaining injury while on duty. 
Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I am very happy in the thought 
the pending 


That the bill will pass the House with little or no opposition, 
I have no doubt. It is my earnest hope that the same aroused 
public sentiment that is finally 


reported ciary Com- 
mittee on April 21, 1914, only to die on the calendar of the 
House without a vote being reached. 
Mr. Speaker, I have followed the fate of this bill in the 


i present Congress since it was introduced on December 6, 1915. 
now 


of the earnest and persistent efforts that have been 

made by its author and by its friends to have it favorably 

from the Judiciary Committee. The record shows 

that Mr. McGroricuppy introduced the bill a second time on 

March 23, 1916, with certain amendments calculated to lessen 

the opposition to it, and the records further show that the bill 

was again introduced on May 3, 1916, as finally amended by the 

Judiciary Committee and as recommended to this House by the 
committee for passage. 

I am in favor of the passage of this bill because it is essen- 


Rj 
public or private, must assume responsibility for the proper 
compensation of its employees and their dependents on account 
of death or disability arising out of accidents or injuries sus- 
tained in the line of their employment. 

Indeed, I regret that the committee found it necessary to 
strike out a provision contained in the bill as originally intro- 
duced, which provided for compensation in the event of death 
or disability caused by occupational diseases. I am convinced 
from the study that I have given to this legislation that there 
are scores and scores of very pathetic cases involving either the 
death or disability of an employee directly traceable to disease 
occasioned by the nature of their occupation. 

However, the enactment of this bill as reported by the com- 
mittee will mark a tremendous step of progress in the relations 
that should exist between the Government as an employer and 
its employees. 
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The time has gone by when the wisdom of compensation legis- 
tation can be seriously questioned. No legislator can conscien- 
tiously vote in favor of compelling the private employer to 
submit to the terms of compensation legislation without at the 
sume time doing everything within his power to secure the en- 
actment of legislation to compel the Government, in its capacity 
as un employer, to submit to the same terms. 

I do not believe that the people of this Government have 
approved the conduct of the Government in failing to provide 
for its workers suddenly left dependent because of injury and 
accident sustained in the course of their employment. There 
are very few private employers, either individuals or corpora- 
tions, so heartless as not to take care of their stricken em- 
Ployees, even though not always obliged to do se by the terms 
of any special contract. 

Civilization to-day recognizes the home as the very bulwark 
of our institutions, and public opinion cries out against the 
injustice involved in the breaking up of a home because its head 
may have suddenly lost his earning capacity through an occu- 
pational injury. 

The law under consideration is intended to supersede the 
existing Federal compensation act of May 30, 1908. This act of 
May 30, 1908, although twice amended, on March 11, 1912, and 
again on July 27, 1912, to include certain other groups of em- 
ployees engaged in so-called hazardous employments, is still very 
inadequate becuuse it covers only about 100,000 of the more than 
400,000 civilian employees of the Government. 

These acts sought only to afford protection to those employees 
engaged in employment involving a recognized risk or hazard. 
But, Mr. Chairman, we are all glad to know that enlightened 
public sentiment of to-day refuses to draw ‘the line of responsi- 
bility after such a policy of unsound reasoning. The fact that 
an employee may be injured in the discharge of his duty, regard- 
less of the nature of that duty, establishes the fact of the hazard 
of his particular employment. ‘This principle is definitely recog- 
nized to-day in the laws of 21 out of 82 States that have com- 
pensation laws on their statute books. These laws recognize 
“ange each industry shall bear the burden of the accidents caused 

y it. 

In 1901 Congress made a small appropriation—$25,000—to 
employ acting clerks in the place of railway mafl clerks who 
might be injured in the discharge of their duties. ‘This provision 
was further amended in the Post Office appropriation bill of 1903 
to include a benefit of $1,000 to the survivors of railway mail 
clerks fatally injured. In 1910 this benefit was increased to 
$2,000, and further provided for the payment of full salary for a 
period of one year and for half pay for another year should the 
disability continue that long. 

By the terms of the so-called Reilly amendment, ithe benefits 
of this Jegislation heretofore confined to employees of the Rail- 
way Mail Service was extended to include city and rural letter 
carriers and clerks and other employees in first and second class 
post offices. 

It will be observed that under the provisions of this legisla- 
tion, applying to employees of the Postal Service, no benefit ex- 
tended beyond ‘a period of two years. So also, under the pro- 
visions of the act of May 30, 1908, and amending acts, no benefit 
extended beyond the period of one year. 

None of the so-called Federal compensation legislation now | 
existing makes any provision for the support of dependent chil- | 
dren or parents. 

The MeGillicuddy bill, which we are now considering, care- 
fully provides for all of these contingencles. 

The McGillicuddy bill contains a most excellent proviso in the 
following paragraph of section 1 of the bill: 

But no compensation shall be paid if the injury or death is caused 
hy the willful misconduct of the emp’ or — the employee's intention 
to e the injury or death of h or of another, or if in- 
8 — of the injured employee is the proximate cause of the injury 

The law providing for the compensation of postal employees 
has the following proviso: 

rov „ Tha 00 jon shall 
aay dates . i bis owe Barr nA ati R 

The benefits to be derived by Federal employees through the | 
McGillieuddy bill, under section 1, as contrasted with the pres- 
ent compensation law for postal employees which has just been 
quoted are apparent. 

Hundreds of postal employees have been denied benefits that | 
Congress no doubt intended they should have, becanse of nar- 
row-minded constructions of this provision by different officials 
of the Postal Service. 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad to observe that the MeGillicuddy bin 


Tollows the trend of up-to-date legislation in respect to getting | trnordi 


away from the antiquated and unjust theory of “ contributory | 


” which has ever been taken advantage of to the 
detriment of the employee by close-fisted employers. 

In conclusion, I wish to voice the sentiment that the public 
has a right to look to the Government as an ideal employer. 
Each year society comes to recognize more and more its obliga- 
tion to care for its more unfortunate members. The McGilli- 
cuddy bill in every sense may be accepted as a recognition by 
the Government of this principle. 


The Revenue Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD W. AUSTIN, 


OF TENNESSED, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 10, 1916. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I can not give the pending meas- 
ure my support, and hence will record my vote in the negative 
when the roll is called. During the discussion two statements 
have been made on the floor of the House which I believe should 
be controlling, and should influence every Member to go on record 
against this bill. I refer to the statement of our great Speaker 
[Mr. CLank of Missouri], who said that he could take the tariff 
schedules and write a tariff law which would produce a sufficient 
amount of revenue to run this Government. The second un- 
challenged statement was made by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Forpney], that if the duties carried by the Payne- 
Aldrich law were in force to-day a sufficient amount of money 
would be raised, from the present importation of foreign - made 
goods, to meet the extraordinary expenses which we are called 
upon to provide for by the Ways and Means Committee. 

We are not justified in forcing upon the people of the United 
States additional and largely increased direct taxation when 
the money can be raised by increasing the lowest known tariff 
duties—by compelling our foreign competitors to pay for the 
valuable privilege of selling their goods in our home market. 

At present more than 70 per cent of all imported goods enter- 
ing our ports are on the free list. It is unjust to burden the 
American people with additional taxes and at the same time per- 
mit foreigners to have free entry and access to our markets on 
3 than 70 per cent of all the goods they sell in the United 

tates. 

The foreign manufacturers who furnish over 70 per cent of 
our foreign goods pay no direct or indirect taxes in the United 
States, but we make our American plants which compete with 
them in this country pay Federal, State, county, and city taxes. 
This is unjust and unfair, and the party which stands for such 
a policy should not be intrusted with power to legislate for the 
American people. 

In this connection I do not believe I can render a more valua- 
ble service to the American people than to call attention to two 
articles bearing upon the subject of “How shall we prepare for 
peace?” and “ The effects of the present Democratic tariff law.” 
These articles were prepared by Judge Elbert H. Gary, chair- 
man and chief executive officer of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, the greatest industrial plant in the world, and by Mr. 
Thomas O. Marvin, the efficient and well-informed secretary of 


| the Home Market Club, of Boston. 


The articles are as follows: 
How SHALL WE PREPARE FOR PEACE? 
[By Elbert H. Gary.] 


pect, that nothing will occur 
disturb the international relations —s ‘at time be- 
e 


reign 

FVV 
re and we shau as rapidly as possible, so 
to defend ourselves, we: can not the overcome; But war should 
‘When the present combat shall have ceased, we 
must ‘be on a friendly footing with all other nations. 

pt ‘this time, the exact influence that 
‘the entering of this coun into the war would have upon industry. 
A discussion would be academic, for it is hardly bable that 
we sbail bave war. lem to 


pe 

onth to believe that the European war will be long protracted. 
I think that the warring nations are starving for men and for money 
and for other essentialis.. ‘They do not acknowledge this situation, but 
there are many signs which indicate that the supply of money, men, 
food, and munitions is getting low. Among these s nre the ex- 
nary messures of economy which all of the nations have been 
forced to adopt to maintain their armies and navies. 
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There are signs of coming peace. There is substantial proof that all 
of the countries deeply regret that the war was ever started, and the. 
arei Rega though not admittedly, surprised that it has been prolon 
to s date. 

The belief is almost universal that little. if any, benefit can accrue 
to a belligerent country or to the world at large, unless it be the 
adoption of means to prevent future protracted international contests. 
It seems doubtful that either group of nations will absolutely conquer. 
The leaders of all the nations realize and appreciate these facts and 
are likely soon to act upon them. If not, then the masses of the 
people will see and decide. Any nalion that prolongs the war beyond 
the time when it can be reasonably and honorably discontinued is 
slowly but surely committing suicide. 

What then is our own condition, and what is the condition of the 
world as ce draws nearer? 

The United States is doing an enormous volume of business with 
very high prices obtaining for raw materials and for labor. Our ex- 
ports are increasing at the tate of 77 per cent over the year 1913 and 
these exports have considerably changed in character. We are now 
exporting proportionately less raw material and proportionately more 
fabricated material. The increase in the fabricated material means 
that more work is being done in this country, and that therefore we 
are receiving a greater proportionate amount of money for our prod- 
ucts. A very considerable proportion of the exports is made up of war 
supplies for the belligerents. e can not export to Germany, Austria, 
Bulgaria, or Turkey, and the volume of our exports to South America. 
the Orient, and the others at peace is greater than before the war 

The. period preceding the war and the first few months of the war 
were marked by an acute industrial depression. Thousands of men 
were idle, factories were closed or running on part time, and little money 
for industrial enterprises was available. The stimulating influences of 
war orders quickened the whole pulse of industry, and for many months 
past there has been work for 29 851 man who cared to work, and near] 
every industry is running at its full capacity, with orders booked ahead. 
The United States Steel Corporation now employs 50,000 more men 
than it employed last year, and they receive an average of more than 
20 per cent greater wage. e corporation will, A rpe during the 
present year, spend $70,000,000 in betterments and improvements. 

The rate of production in the iron and steel trade at the ee 
of the Bars was about 38,000,000 tons of pig iron and about 41, 000 
tons of steel ingots annually, and at the present time is even 505806 
Last year the rate was only 19,000,000 tons of pig iron and 16, 000 
tons of steel ingots. Our highest pire records for production were 
33,500,000 tons of pig iron in 1913 and 35,000,000 tons of steel ingots 
in 1912. The entire capacity of the United States Steel Corporation 
is booked for the current year with — 0 orders runulng well into 1917. 

So far as I am able to estimate, about three-fourths of the total con- 
anapon is for domestic use and the balance is 1 . 5 

Other lines of industry are also prosperous. ere are evidences all 
about us, certainly of a great turnover, and probably of a large profit. 
It is still too soon to estimate the measure of our prosperity. It is 
unquestionably true that many enterprises in the United States have 
been making exceptional gains during the past 12 months. Others, 
however, despite an increased volume of business, are not realizing net 
profits commensurate with the tremendous production ; the cost of labor 
and raw material is very high. The Federal reserve bank of Philadel- 

hia recently asked 309 business houses the question: * Have profits 
nereased proportionately with cost?” gus Beg ays replied, “ Yes,” 
while 212 replied “No.” This investigation, extending over 33 lines of 
business, brought out the fact that there had been an average increase 
of 11 per cent in labor cost and 46 per cent in the cost of materials. 

It may be that we are not quite so prosperous, taking the country far 
and wide, as the volume of business would indicate. 

Our accumulation of gola is very t; in fact, we have a supply 
nearly equal to that of all the warring nations combined. Therefore 
we have a vast fund for credit extension. 

A very important development is that success in business has again 
become popular. During the months of adversity preceding the war 
the idle men, competent and willing, but unable to find work, the un- 
employed tools and implements of industry, the uninvested and un- 
remunerative dollars—in fact, every inactive agency for obtaining the 
comforts of life—protested in convincing lan against unnecessary 
business adversity, until al! are now alive to the fact that it is work— 
the legitimate and natural employment of all the utilities for produc- 
tion—that is demanded. For some time past there has been a wave of 
thought throughout our country in favor of such a change in authority 
as will permit a restoration of normal business conditions. 

Apparently we are to have a period of industrial peace and success. 
Many of the antagonisms which have hitherto been so hurtful and which 
have prevented natural business growth have disappeared. Legitimate 
Hing mien 55 therefore have opportunity to progress in accordance with 

ts deserts. 

The United States is in a splendid position to take industrial su- 
premacy. But we must be alive to our opportunities. 

Now as to Europe. The belligerent nations are passing through a 
eataclysm of destruction of life and property. The debts which they 
have incurred are beyond our comprehension. The worth of the lost 
lives and property is equally or flees estimate. The countries at war 
are now working on the uncreated capital of the future; their currencies 
have been inflated through tremendous credit issues. 

It does not follow, however, that when the war closes the nations now 
engaged will be prostrate. The wars of the past have not destroyed 
industrial efficiency. France, in 1870, although crushed with a great 
indemnity in addition to the war debt, rose thereafter to greater power 
than before. It may be expected that the nations will take a new start, 
and, in many respects, a new course, and will begin immediately to build 
on a better, firmer, and more permanent basis for success and high 
achievement. We shall see the most active and persistent efforts to 
rebuild and extend and to succeed in the international race for suprem- 
acy that the world has ever witnessed. m adversity will come 
greater prosperity than ever before, from necessity will spring thought 
and stu and effort that will enable the survivors to reach greater 
heights of success than has been supposed to be within reach. 

Europe is now buying on national credit, but once the war is over she 
will be forced to buy on personal credit and will have but a fraction of 
the present buying capacity. She will have men, trained and dis- 
ciplined, but she will need money, and this money must come from the 
nations whose stores have not been depleted by war. Therefore it is to 
be expected that the cost of production, including wages, will decrease 
in Europe and that ery effort will be concentrated upon gaining gold 
abroad through sales at lower prices. 


The greatest reaiy-money market will be our own country, and there- 
fore we must expect and prepare against a heavy drive upon our own 


markets. We have an abundance of money and a high cost of produc- 
— 7 We will be an excellent market to sell in and a bad market to 
uy in. 

he close of the war will not immediately check our prosperity, al- 
though . large number of the men now working in muni- 
tion factories will compelled within a few months to seek other em- 
ployment. Our business is progressing at such a rate that its ver 
momentum will carry on for some time to come, but I do not agree wit 
the statements which have been made that at the close of the war we 
may expect in this country a prolonged continuance of the great pros- 
perity now existing. Therefore I think that we should recognize the 
more or less temporary character of our prosperity and prepare ourselves 
for its conservation. Left to itself, our proper y will not continue. 

Our chief danger is in refusing to admit that danger is ahead. There 
are so many factors hich are unknown and which it is impossible to 
predetermine that we should proceed as the careful captain of an ocean 
steamship might proceed through a lowering, but not impenetrable, 
fog. We are going at a very rapid rate. We may be poing too rapidly. 
There is at present very great expansion and ssibly some inflation. 
We ought to pause and look about from time to time. The soundest 
corporations are not now dispersing the bulk of their 1 earnings in 
unusual dividends. They are preparing a surplus for the jars and Jolts 
which will mark the stoppage of the present high-speed run. 

We must be ready to adapt ourselves to changed conditions. Our 
producers, including our wage earners, will find themselves in com- 
mercial 5 with the most persistent competition ever ex- 
perienced. ost of the foreign producing countries—and probably all 
of them—will be thoroughly protected by tariff provision, and we 
should be equally protected by reasonable and sufficient laws. This 
question of protection ought not to be one of politics, for it is a ques- 
tion of economics and good business; it affects all the people, and any 
protection which is given must be given with a view to the needs of 
all the people. Just before the war foreign merchants, because of cheap 
labor and the low transportation, were selling their products here below 
our cost of production. Although our products were in considerable 
volume, our prices often meant a net loss to the manufacturer, as the 
selling price of the foreign goods made the market price. Therefore, to 
conserve our industries to the proper extent our industries must have 
an adequate, scientific, and carefully considered protection. 

By the very nature of things we will always be compelled to import 
certain commodities, but we should so organize ourselves as to be pre- 
pared to pay for these commodities not with gold but with finished 
goods. To thus pay in finished goods requires an industrial efficiency 
such as we have not previously attained, and this industrial efficiency 
can only be brought about by a well-balanced combination of the finan- 
cial, commercial, and industrial interests in active cooperation with 
all classes and departments, both private and public. 

In other words, Government and business must work together. We 
need not fear active competition, provided we are 3 protected 
by our Government. The lack of continuous prosperity and success in 
this country for a number of years past has in part been the direct 
result of undue, ill-considered, or unjustifiable assaults which have 
been made by governmental agencies. Business success has not been 
fostered or encouraged as it should have been, and the vast possibilities 
of the country have not been fully utilized. 

The business men of the country must give no cause for complaint in 
the management of their affairs; and, by thus acting, they can and 
should insist that the Government, with all its agencies and influences, 
cooperate with them and aid them in establishing credit, in 8 
commerce, in increasing capacity, and in the development of natura 
resources, 

In the same connection there is ground for improvement in the busi- 
ness methods of the National, State, and municipal governments through- 
out the country. These governments have extravagantly or uselessly 
expended many millions of dollars. I believe that if the business 
methods of the United States Government were as careful and eco- 
nomical as those of many corporations hundreds of millions would be 
annually saved to the people of this country. It is self-evident that 
if the Government wastes money, and thereby increases the taxes, the 
cost of doing business will be increased, and by the amount of such 
nean will we be handicapped in our competition with foreign 
producers. 

The whole trend of our times is toward lessening the cost of doing 
business, and the surest means to that end is cooperation, which will 
eliminate the wastes of business. Certainly there fs a great waste if a 
large number of distinct and antagonistic factors are present in any 
business. When we find that small units will not permit us to compete 
with the world, we should combine those small units into larger oncs 
that, under proper regulations, can produce the best results, 

We must D tag for radical changes in volume, in prices, and 
in resources. ere is danger of overproduction, overextension of credit 
and liability, overconfidence. Business men should realize there is pos- 
sible danger ahead and should proceed with cautious aggressiveness. 


With its great and increasing wealth, its natural resources, its pro- 
ductive capacity, its location, and with a well defined and settled polic 
it is impossible to measure the future growth and strength of the nited 


States. We have the opportunity to become the leading nation of the 
world financially, commercially. and industrially. I have seen state- 
ments that we already occupy this position. I do not quite agree with 
this claim. I do not think we are thus permanently established, but it 
seems certain that we may accomplish this result if we propery con- 
serve our resources. If we live up to the responsibilities thet circum- 
stance has thrust upon us, we shall obtain a national reputation and 
influence greater than ever before possessed by any nation. 

Much depends upon the management of affairs. There has never in 
the history of the world been so great a necessity for wise and disin- 
terested statesmanship or for loyal and honorable conduct on the part 
of practical business men as at present. ` 


EFFECTS OF THE DEMOCRATIC TARIFF: 
{By Thomas O. Marvin.] 


On the evening of October 3, 1913, an interesting group gathered in 
the oval room of the executive offices at the White House. On September 
30 the House of Representatives, by a vote of 255 to 104, had agreed to 
the conference report on the Underwood-Simmons tariff bill, 
October 2 the bill passed the Senate by a vote of 36 to 17. 
received the signature of the Speaker of the House and the presiding 
officer of the Senate, and only awaited the signature of the President 
to become a law. It was to observe that final formality, the signing of 
the Underwood-Simmons law by the President, that this group met in 
the executive office. 
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Bis was 10 minutes after 9 when this formality was concluded, and 


Wilson rose to speak. feel a very peculiar pleasure in what I 
have just done,” he said. ‘I have had the accomplishment of some- 
thing like peg at heart ever since I was a boy.” The Underwood- 
Simmons law, then, is not the result of a tempo: —.— nor of a 
the definite and determined purpose 
„ and on its success or failure the Democratic 

1 must pa or f 


Y 8 pleasure " which the President experienced when he 
signee this tariff act was not a to any noticeable extent by the 
business men of this country. On the other Ade oe the ocean, however, 
there were many who rejoiced with: him when the Democratic tariff 


law was 
e leading Democratic yg of Boston, in an editorial 
rinted a few . — * after Wilso: 5 e tariff law. paid: “From 
don, Paris, Rome, es poeta St. Petersburg continue to 
come 5 hearty eats of foreign producers over our new tariff law. 
— 52 great manufacturing centers, Birmin m 
Manchester, the West Yorkshire milling towns, and in South 
is the jubilation enthusiastic. British — ucers are making —— 
ments to boom their American trade. he Yorkshire 8 rejoices 
with the manufacturers in this vast market now opening up to them.” 
BRITISH MANUFACTURERS GLEEFUL. 
An American business man who returned to this coun shortly after 
the President had signed the Democratic noe law 2 t he “found 
English manufacturers very gleeful and ha over the change in the 
tariff rates of this country. They one an said that it is a great 


good thing for their business, and some of them went so far as to tell 
pre that it enabled them to increase their prices on exports to this 
untry to almost, 5 sume amount as the 9 effected the reduc- 


tion in the tariff. 
Charles M. 


pt na S ey a parapet 


are preparing € to ne litte ents 
take some 9 Ame 
7 


ore the 


ence of the 
vity in the 
preparing 


„ and confi- 
that a great percentage of the mar will be 


The morning after President Wilson signed the tariff law the New 
York Tribune received a dispatch from Paris which said the new tariff 
law is welcomed in France and that it iF 7 — satisfaction to the leaders 

and commerce.” f the German Asso- 


ent: “ Unques- 
tionably the adoption of the new American tariff the occasion for 
to rters. It will bring about a vast 

e, therefore, congra ted German 
ufa brilliant opportunities afforded by the Demo- 
cratic tariff of invading the American market. 


A RUSH OF IMPORTS. 


the production of American 


Send orders to d, France, and Germany and you poe: them away 
from the manufacturing towns and cities of “ihe Valted 5 tates—orders 
for products which can be and should be manufactured 


here. 

And this is just what happened when the tariff law which President 
Wilson signed took effect. 

On the morning of October 3, 1913, when Mr. Wilson, in the evening 
shadows, gathered his little com y of 2 friends to witness 
the See of the Underwood-5! ons law, were held in the 

warehouses of the country, waiting to be released under the lower 
duties 9 of the new law, foreign to the estimated valne of 
$170,000,000. As the New York Tribune said, the enactment of the new 
tarif law with its lower duties acted “like a March thaw on the Maine 


e 
In the 48 bonded warehouses of New York $73,000,000 worth of 
oolls were waiting for the lower duties to take effect. The value of the 
orcign-made s s in the New York bonded warehouses, waiting for 
the new tariff law to take effect, would much more than equal in value 
the amount of the total 1 for an entire year of auch manufactur- 
ing cities as Lawrence, 1 River, or New Bedford. 

The Boston customhouse n, an equal amount of . October 
4 was the busiest day in its history. It was necessary to treble the 
number of clerks in the warehouses, and other departments pad to have 
extra help. It was estimated that the value of fo as goods oe 
was between $18,000,000 and $20,000,000, an amount nearly a 
valne to the annual product of all the manufa plants of 
of Fitchburg, and as large as the total production e city of Holyoke 
for the entire year of 1911. 

This was one day's story of the effect of the new tariff law. It was 
an 8 record and was — 4 a licated day throughout the 
year, but the increased importa’ . sane goede goods was so great 
that before the first year was over “the effect upon the industries and 
workingmen of this country was shown in idle mills, unemployment, 


and bread lines, 
Then it is 3 that eve 8 dollars’ worth of goods 
imported di 1,000 worth o made here, and takes from 
$200 to $50 py of the pa a of our wor men, the an 
of the new tariff law upon the of the coun and upon the 


rosperity o 
welfare of our workingmen can not remain in doubt. 
SUDDEN DECLINE OF BUSINESS. 
It was not long before the effects of the Democratic tariff law began 
to manifest themselves. 
The ¥ a little over two months 
after the tariff law took effect, said that it is almost unanimously ad- 
mitted by business men that the volume of commerce continued good 
until the last week in October, when a general falling off occurred. 


On December 17, just two days 3 the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, in a review ‘of business conditions in the West, said: “ The West 
continues to be very much e io sentiment, and business is 


steadily s r. Aes Business slowed down much earlier in the East 

than it ar in West, due chiefly to local causes and the tariff. Dur- 

ing that period 2 in the West continued active under the impetus 

of crops. the slowing-down process did start it amounted to 

almost a slump, "tor new orders fell off in a way that was alarming.” 
CURTAILMENT AND DEPRESSION. 


That paper, whose antiprotectionist léanings are well known, re 
that the curtailment in the iron and steel 1152 ti amounted to 
cent, and that in some instances this agi kee Pos 
cent of the employees. Accor to the Journal 
more unemployment in — there had 

Hon Martin Littleton, 


gress, at a dinner of the North "Carolina Society, December 17, said: 

ew York is a moment the center of most le 
pessimism I URR, he known. There is a sense 2 depresslon and dis- 
during the 17 


may here that I have not seen before in this great ci 
years that I have known it.” 
The Daily Trade Record of December 15 said: “ With their business 
offices crowded with men seek! ions in. a tar labor ven gape are . — — — 
tions timistie 1 


to view present business con op 
Labor is egy — 5 union leaders declare thee they ave not 14850 
such a crisis in years.” : 

Tue Daily Iron Trage, a nonpartisan pa published in Cleveland, 
Chto aie on January 15: The steel situa continues to grow worse. 


Ville, Pa., district coke workers’ wages are be ced 10 
2,100 coke ovens closed down this week ene indefinite 


Hon. WILLIAM E. HUMPHREY, Representative in Congress, a speech 
said: “This is the story of the — and steel industry po — ‘ST days 
of the ‘New Freedom. 

More than one-third of all the steel mills in the United States closed. 
More than a million men idle. More than $2,000, a day in wages 
gone. More than $125,000,000 invested in closed mills. An annual 
pay roll of more than $746. 2 sa — out.“ 

oo output of . decreased between 40 and 50 per cent; 

0,000 miners were out of epon ples ae involving a monthly loss of 
$12,000,000 in wages, and men were thrown out 

of employment because over 190,000 freight cars became idl 
after the Democratic tariff law was passed. 

n Humpnery presented a list of 227 lumber and — — 
t closed in the State of Washington as a result of —_ tariff law. 

The Westinghouse Electric Co. reduced the wages of 200 N 
16 per cent. The Burden Iron W of Troy; the Alan Wood m 
& : and the J. Wood & Bros. also reduced wages. of 306 

operation in the spring “of 1912 only 183 were active 
three a after the new tariff law became effective. 

R. G. Dun & Co. reported four months after the Democratic tariff 
law took effect a — — crease in failures 1 a decrease in bank clear - 
ings of 9.3 5 eent. There was a decrease in the March dividend pay- 
ments of $4,637,000. 

UNEMPLOYMENT AND DISTRESS. 


It is impossible to get official figures of the unemployment of 1914, but 
this is no exeuss for ignoring such teatin ony as is furnished by the 


per cent, and 
od.“ 


1 4 among small wage earners i has ever ced, 
y AR ies (or over Ree individuals) suffer 
the cruel iins of ‘or a m 


a year ago. 
sensation was created in hen the Federal 
5 of Industrial Relations 8 — it —— inaugurate 
an investigation to extend from Boston to Kan — ca a the 
of finding work for the thousands of Pedut paina paan BS ant ype of 
all our large cities. Members of the commission tried to 
a mean 
An answer from Princeto 


be seen alon 


only too wi ete ocak rk for food or a night's shelter. We are y 
Democrats in part of tbe State, but t are the coid facts never- 
theless, whether our Democratie Senators and resentatives like 


or not. It is indeed a pitiable spectacle for such a land as ours.“ 


APPEALS FOR WORK. 


In the chief cities of the coun Lior tye age ay Re were appealed 
re Fag 9 work oar the stand f en 2E Manin. 2 2 t of 


3 p 79 tine 55 aes 
tary a contract e 
5 avy urging the salde ag in this section now 
unemployed. Contract would assist in relieving some of this condi- 


In st. Louis, on February 500 homeless men, carrying a banner 
er marched to city hall 3 5 

and ap; the mayor for approp: ons 

for the rel es of the poor, The parade was “ Pageant of the 
unem 

ring 1 hon 24 Gov. Walsh, of Massachusetts, and ame the une of 

mem: 


ng that the administration viewed wie. alarm the 
ts spokesmen tried to minimize the appalling 
ment. 
. COUNTRY’S BROKEN BUSINESS. 

As Thomas B. Reed, referring to an earlier epoch 2 . con- 
Da of national legislation, said, They are simply est men stand- 
ing by ae broken business of a whole country — yee to tell who 
y' 
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The Democrats promised to “free” business, to strike the shackles 
from our commerce and inaugurate an era of tremendous expansion in 
our foreign trade. The official figures of the Department of Commerce 
show that our total foreign trade for the first six months of the Wilson- 
Underwood tariff amounted to $2,267,283,000. For the same six months 
under the Payne-Aldrich tarif our frei trade amounted to $2,345,- 
251,000, a loss in six months of nearly $100,000,000. 

Exports of leather from Leeds, England, to the United States under 
the new tariff amounted in three months to $211,000. For the corre- 
8 vie | months under the protective tariff leather exports to the 
United States from Leeds were only $47,507. 

New England's at shoe and leather industry felt the effect of the 
prevailing depression. Shoe factories were working on short time, and 
a large leather concern near Salem complained of the excessive compe- 
tition of German tanners. For the first time since their business was 
incorporated, in 1901, they ran at only 75 per cent of their capaci 
and on only five days a week. They claimed also that they could sell 
only 60 per cent of thelr reduced production. 

de statistics from all directions told the same story of distress and 
depression. President Wilson said that the cause was “ psychological.” 
Mr. Wilson may be a sychologist, but Vice President Vauclain, of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, showed that he was a better logician 
when he declared at a convention in Philadelphia that the reduced tariff 
lies at the root of the stagnation of business. If this stagnation con- 
tinues,” he said, the manufacturers of the United States will have no 
alternative but to cut wages to European levels.“ He told the Master 
Boilers’ Association that the average weekly wage in the boiler works 
of France is $6.20, while in the Baldwin Works the weekly average is 
$15.50. The French product is just as well made as the American, he 
said. When the Underwood law was passed, Mr. Vauclain said, the 
Baldwin Works had 18,500 men on its pay roll; six months later 12,000 
of them were looking for jobs. 


SUMMARY OF DEMOCRATIC TARIFF EFFECTS. 


Let me summarize some of the features which marked our industrial 
condition during the first year of the Underwood-Simmons law, features 
which President Wilson called “a state of mind.” Among them are 
18,280 failures during the year 1914, the worst record in history in 
number, and exceeded in amount of liabilities only by another fateful 
Democratic year, 1893. Bank clearin a fair measure of the country’s 
business, were nearly $20,000,000,000, or 11.1 r cent less than they 
were in 1912, the last year of Republican administration. Capital in- 
vested in new 5 was less by over $600,000,000 in 1914 than 
in 1913, and over $700,000,000 less 1912, Railroad gross earnings 
declined 4.4 per cent ; iron 3 25.3 per cent; an . deliy- 
eries, 15 per cent. Steel mills were reduced to 40 per cent capacity ; 
40 1 cent of the looms of our woolen mills were idle on Desember 1, 
and capital amounting to $41,000,000 invested in cotton mills was un- 
productive. The prices of cotton at the mills fell off nearly 30 
per cent, and the dividends the last quarter of 1914 in 27 New ord 
. mills averaged 0.98 per cent; in 38 Fall River mills, 0.96 per cent. The 

importation of boots and shoes, though still not ala: ngly large in 
amount, more than doubled. The importation of cotton clo sed 
80 per cent. England's exports of woolens to the United States showed 
the phenomenal increase to 8,219,000 yards in 1914, as compared with 
2,190,000 in 1913, while in worsteds England's shipments to the United 
States were 32,790,000 yards, against only 9,218,000 in the preceding 


ear. 
4 The severity of the business depression of 1914 is emphasized by 
the annual reports of the great steel-manufacturing plants of the coun- 
try of their operations during the year. The United States Steel Cor- 
portion reported for the last quarter of the year the smallest Leet a 
of its career, and was forced to pass the dividend on its common stoe 


REDUCED EARNINGS. 


The showings made by some of these companies in 1914 are an unan- 
swerable argument against the 77 low tariff system. Net results of 
govora: companies, as set for by the Daily Iron Trade, were as 

‘ollows : 
x Toe genoa Steel Co. earned 4.86 per cent on its outstanding capital 


n 4 

The Republic Iron & Steel Co. earned 4.12 per cent on its preferred 
stock, as compared with 12.4 per cent the previous year. It passed its 
September and December dividends. 

The J. G. Brill Co., Philadelphia car manufacturer, earned 3.47 
cent on its preferred, which compares with 19.63 per cent in 1913. vi- 
dends were reduced in November and February from 11 per cent to 1 

r cent. 

Peet earnings of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. for the fiscal year ended 
December 31, 1914, were equivalent to 4.12 per cent, as compared with 
$3,101,300, or 12.4 per cent last year. The Republic Co. experienced 
its full share of the depression ruling in the iron and steel trade. Chair- 
man John A. Topping, in his remarks to stockholders, stated that the 
year was decidedly the worst in the history of the e E 

Hard as the blow was that fell upon the industries of the country 
as manifested in curtailed production and decreased dividends, the mos 
distressing result of the Democratic tariff was the loss in wages to our 
workingmen and the appalling increase in unemployment. 

The eighth annual report of the State free 5 offices of 
Massachusetts, covering the year ending November 30, 1914, shows that 
for the first time since 1906 tions offered in the four offices fell off 
27.82 per cent in 1914 from the preceding year; the number of tions 
reported filled fell off 15.13 per cent, the number of persons furnished 
employment fell off 18.95 es cent, and the number of persons applied 
for by employers fell off 19.53 per cent. 

The offers of positions in the Boston office fell off 36.36 per cent in 
1914 from 1918; the number of positions reported filled, 25.02 per cent; 
the number of persons furnished employment, 29.53 per cent; and the 
number of persons applied for by employers, 27.83 per cent. For the 


Springfield office the decrease in the number of offers of positions was 
36.04 cent; in the number of positions reported filled, 25.93 per 
cent; the number of persons furnished employment, 31.47 per cent; 


and in the number of persons applied for by employers, 82.14 per cent. 
For the Fall River office the decrease in the number of offers of Pee Cons 
was 20.56 per cent; in the number of positions reported filled, 11.35 per 
cent; in the number of persons ed employment, 23.90 per cent; 
and in the number of persons applied for by employers, 25.26 per cent. 
oo = rintendent of the Springfield ice reports as follows for the 
` year 3 
ven The business of Ge helen yo office this year, for the first time since 
the office was opened, shows a decrease as compared with that of the 
preceding year.” 


Partial list of unemployed in Greater New York. 


{From a Census of the Unemployed, by Samuel A. Stodel, from Dec. 15, 
1914, to Jan. 9, 1915.) 
Clothing workers (all branches garment industry) 
General unskilled labor ers = 
Building mechanics (32 trades) ..-...-------_.-.------~~-.- 
Store and office workers (bookkeepers, clerical help, and st 


SORDRE S oie . eee ab ese 75, 000 
Machinists and general metal worker «„ 30, 000 
Drivers and general help (wholesale food supply and dry goods 
PAR re . c Seay es, 5, 000 
Hotel and restaurant workers 25, 000 
Longshor emen 15, 000 
Cigar and tobacco workers 15, 000 
Domestic hel 15, 000 
Department store employees 10, 000 
Railroad workers (all grades) 10, 000 
Printing and allied trades (lithographers, ete.) 10, 000 
Shoe workers 8, 000 
Laundry workers 7,500 
Millinery workers 6, 000 
City employees 3. 000 
Firemen (steamboat and stationary) 3, 000 
Engineers (steamboat and stationary) 1, 500 
Jewelry workers 3, 000 
Diamond workers 700 

e e 562, 700 


The most careful surveys showed that where there was one man unem- 
ployed in 1913-14, there were two unemployed during the winter of 
1914-15. Without exaggeration it was contaled by those familiar with 
conditions that 1 out of every 5 breadwinners was unemployed. This 
unemployment was concentrated in cities primarily, but the small towns 
poste Tulaga also felt the shock and found it necessary to organize relief 

res, 

An official canvass in Philadelphia showed 200,000 men unemployed; 
the house-to-house canvass of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
of its policyholders in New York, thrifty people ordinarily, gave the 
basis for an estimate of 357,000 men and women out of work in the 
entire city. The labor organizations in New York City estimated that 
472,102 were either out of work or on part time. In Chicago in Januar 
the municipal-markets commission estimated 189.866 out of work. 
Cleveland survey in December showed 61,000 unemployed ; th> city chari- 
ties in Philadelphia estimated that Philadelphia’s unemployed numbered 


175,000. 
NEED OF PROTECTION WHEN WAR ENDS. 


Such is the story of the havoc wrought up to the outbreak of the 
war by the Democratic tariff law which President Wilson signed on the 
evening of October 3, 1913, with so much complacency and with such 
great satisfaction. 

It did not reduce the cost of Hring It did not increase our export 
trade. It did not bring prosperity to business or employment to our 
workingmen. It did not yield sufficient revenue for the Government. It 
ieee del ante trade balance and sent import figures to an alarm- 

ght. ` 

en came the t European war, which for a time put a stop to the 

increasing rush of imports. But the channels of ocean trade did not 

remain permanently closed. Competition from German mills and fac- 

torles very largely ceased, but England continues to ship her surplus 

products here. And when the war closes, as close it will, a renewal of 
8 fiercer than any we have ever known will come upon us. 

ar orders to an enormous amount have given a temporary stimulus 

to business, but war munitions can not form a safe or lasting basis of 


American prosperity. 

Before long we ll face a world seeking to recover the ground which 
has been lost; strained and ruined lands that will seek our markets for 
means to rebuild their shattered fortunes. To hold our own under the 
present tariff law will be impossible. National safety demands the re- 
enactment of a protective tariff. Preparedness is as much needed for 
the economic and industrial safety of our country as it is for military 
and naval defense. We do not want to SA ie A our Army in the stern 
business of war, but we do want to employ all of our wage earners in the 
pursuit of peace.- This can not be done under the Democratic tariff 
policy. It can be done only under the Republican policy of protection, 
and all patriotic Americans should enroll under the Republican banner 
and march to the polls, an invincible army, to demand a return of pro- 
tection and prosperity. 


Address of Hon. Isaac Siegel. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. BENNET, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 18, 1916. 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an address of 
Hon. Isaac Secer, at Mount Morris Park, New York City. 

The address is as follows: 

ADDRESS OF HON, ISAAC SIEGEL TO 10,000 CHILDREN AT MOUNT MORRIS 
PARK, NEW YORK CITY, 

We are here to-day to celebrate the one hundred and thirty- 
ninth anniversary of the birth of our flag, for it was on June 
14, 1777, that the Continental Congress resolved : 

That the flag of the 13 United States be 18 stripes, alternate 
red and white; that the Union be 13 stars, white in a blue geld, 
representing a new constellation, 
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Let me remind you that the white stripes stand for justice, 
purity, and fair dealing amongst men as well as nations; the 
red stripes exemplify the blood that has been freely given on 
numerous occasions in its defense, and that the Union might 
live; the blue denotes our belief that Heaven's blessings are 
necessary in order for the Republic to exist and prosper. 

Our flag is the symbol of opportunity. It waves over a land 
where every man can reach the highest goal to which he may 
aspire, but he must be honest and recognize that the funda- 
mental principles upon which this Government is founded are 
faithful service to the people and conscientious devotion to 
duty. His loyalty to our flag and country must be beyond 
question, 

Where, outside of the United States, could you have as the 
nominee for President of a great party a son of an immigrant? 
Gov. Charles E. Hughes was born in 1862, but his parents came 
here only seven years before. Yet there are men living in 
this Jand who are pessimists and who try to tell you that 
the doors of success here are closed. 

We ask no man his religion or where he was born. We ask 
no man to make sacrifices for the Nation's best welfare that 
we would not personally make. We have come to a time, 
however, in this country when we shall and must refuse to 
tolerate in our midst those who burn our fiag and refuse to 
give it that homage and respect which all patriotic Americans 
owe to it. For such we have no room. The sooner they realize 
that liberty of speech and freedom of action does not license 
desecration of our flag or denunciation of our institutions, the 
better not only for their own personal liberty but for the com- 
mon good of our whole country. 

To see our flag respected and honored, both abroad and at 
home, should be the desire of every good and true American 
man, woman, and child. To have our passports recognized 
everywhere and American travelers protected under the folds 
of Old Glory is the deyout wish of red-blooded American 
citizens. ; 

We shall never be the aggressor in any war. Our mission is 
peace. We desire peace. We shall never seek war, but should 
the time ever come that our flag is fired upon and our land 
attacked, then we must have ready a navy equal in efficiency 
to any Government in the world. We do not need the largest 
navy, but we must have men, guns, and ships of the highest 
class. 

New York is a patriotic city. Its citizens in the future, as in 
the past, will never forget Dix's famous message, If any man 
attempts to haul down our flag, shoot him on the spot.” 

In their ears ring the words of Lawrence, “Don't give up 
the ship.” We do not propose either to give up the ship or 
ever haul down our flag. We are going to teach our children 
and the growing generation the full meaning of what Nathan 
Hale meant when he said, “I only regret that I have but one 
life to give for my country.” The sooner those words are thor- 
oughly instilled in the minds of our children the sooner we shall 
have our people thoroughly know that no country is worth liv- 
ing in unless it is worth fighting for. 

The boys of Harlem are in the Army and Navy. They are 
doing their duty everywhere. We have a right to be proud of 
them. You remember how a few weeks ago one of our boys 
was killed at Glen Springs, Tex., and how he was brought home. 
You remember how we marched through the streets to the tune 
of fife and drum and bugle, taking him to his last resting place. 
I refer to William Cohen, of Troop A, Fourteenth Cavalry. He 
died for our flag. He died for you and me. He willingly gave 
up his life that we might live in security and peace. He knew 
what the flag meant to him. It meant love and devotion to his 
country. He knew that men, women, and children have come 
here from all the four corners of the earth to make this their 
permanent home. To learn to thoroughly understand our insti- 
tutions and to give their children the best education that can 
be had are their ambitions in life. They seek to make progress 
in every line of endeavor and are doing so. They help to make 
America what it is, and they are prepared to make every sac- 
rifice that the Nation may require in its hour of need. They 
loye America. They revere our flag. They know its sentiments. 
They cherish every fold of it, and they have no use for anyone 
who would tear it down. Whether native or foreign born, we 
must be prepared to repel our foe. We must educate our chil- 
dren to know that each and eyery one of them must grow up into 
law-ubiding citizens, respecting our flag and determined to help 
make our country greater and grander in every way. We must 
teach them that this is a country of laws, not men. 

We must have them learn early in life that they must share 
the burden of citizenship some day, and that in order to in- 
telligently do so they must study our form of government and 
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never to forget that this is a “ government of the people, for 
the people, and by the people.” 

Let me also at this point say that great credit is due to Mrs. 
Prisk for doing so much to bring about the observance of this 
day this year, 

In conclusion let me read to you a poem that brought forth 
tremendous applause at Chicago last week: 

THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


Rose red and blood red its stripes forever gleam, 

Sky eee corres 
eam aright ; 

The gloried guidon of the day, a shelter through the night. 


Your flag and my flag, and, oh, how much it holds! 

Your land and my land, secure within its folds; 

Your heart and my heart beat quicker at the sight, 

Sun kissed and wind tossed, the red and blue and white; 
The one flag— the great flag—the flag for me and you, 
Glorifies all else beside, the red and white and blue. 


The Cambridge Post-Office Situation. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK W. DALLINGER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 18, 1916. 


Mr. DALLINGER. Mr, Speaker, under the leave granted me 
to extend my remarks in the Recor I insert the following: 
LETTER OF HON. FREDERICK W. DALLINGER, REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 

FROM THE EIGHTH MASSACHUSETTS DISTRICT, TO THE SPECIAL COM- 


MITTEE OF THE CAMBRIDGE BOARD OF TRADE RELATIVE TO THE CAM- 
BRIDGE POST-OFFICE SITUATION. 


GILBERT A, A. Pevey, Esq., 
Chairman Special Post-Ofice Committee, Board of Trade. 


Dear Mr. Pever: In justice to the thorough and painstaking 
investigation which your committee has been making of the 
question of improved postal facilities, I feel it my duty to give 
one committee a clear and unequivocal statement of my posi- 

on. 

As you well know, for many years there has been much com- 
plaint from the residents and business men of Cambridge in 
regard to our postal service. A number of different committees 
have investigated the matter, and it has been found impossible 
to get any adequate relief from the postmaster of Boston, who 

80 substations under his supervision and finds it difficult, 
if not impossible, to secure enough carriers to keep up with the 
increase of population. 

Cambridge differs from the other suburbs of Boston in the 
fact that, in addition to being a residential city, it is a great 
university center, as well as a large manufacturing community. 
The university and the population residing in its immediate 
vicinity, being close to the Cambridge office, have, as a rule, en- 
joyed excellent service so far as promptness of delivery is con- 
cerned, although there haye been occasional complaints from 
some of the college officials regarding delays in the mail, par- 
ticularly as to mail coming from a distance. From the other 
parts of the city, however, complaints of constant and exns- 
perating delays have been on the increase, 

After a careful investigation of the subject in all its phases 
I became convinced that the fault was not due to the clerks and 
carriers employed in our four substations but to the fact that 
these substations are treated as simply four of a large number 
of residential stations and that Cambridge is not treated, as a 
whole, by some one whose sole business it is to see to it that the 
different parts of the city are given the postal facilities that they 
require. 

The remedy suggested by my predecessor was the erection of 
a large building in Cambridge at an expense to the Federal Goy- 
ernment of $300,000, a bill for which he introduced in the first 
session of the Sixty-third Congress. Failing to see how this 
would remedy the situation in the slightest degree and beliey- 
ing that it is the duty of a Representative in Congress not only 
to do what he is asked to do but to propose remedies for exist- 
ing evils, I continued my investigations further and found that 
the only other large manufacturing city in the metropolitan dis- 
trict, namely, Lynn, had been recently consolidated with the 
Boston postal district, but that, after six months’ experierce, 
with practical unanimity, it demanded to be restored to its in- 
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dependent status. This was done at the instance of Congress- 
man PHELAN, with the approval of Mr. Murray, then a Member 
of Congress. Finding that the business men of Lynn, as well 
ns the business men of other manufacturing cities, were getting 
more prompt and satisfactory service than that enjoyed by 
Cambridge, I publicly advocated the separation of Cambridge 
from the Boston postal district and its establishment as an in- 
dependent first-class office, both before and after my election, and 
introduced a separate bill for that purpose last December. 
Wherever I spoke in Cambridge I advocated the change, and 
everywhere the proposition met with enthusiastic approval. 
Moreover, I talked the matter over with citizens and business 
men of all parts of the city and also with many of the clerks and 
carriers, all of whom seemed to think that the change would 
prove beneficial both to the public and to the postal employees. 
This seemed about the only way in which we could get the nec- 
essary number of carriers to keep up with the rapid growth in 
population in many parts of our city. 

I expected when I came to Washington that it would take at 
least a number of years to secure the passage of my separate bill. 
After talking the matter over, however, with members of the 
Post Office Committee, I decided to offer my bill as an amend- 
ment to the Post Office appropriation bill. Practically all of 
such amendments during the week and a half that this bill was 
under discussion were ruled out on points of order or defeated 
by the House. 

Fortunately, however, I was able to convince the House that 
my amendment was a reasonable one, and it was unanimously 
adopted. Up to that time I had supposed that everyone, in- 
cluding the people living in the vicinity of Harvard Square, 
were in favor of the proposed change as the only means of 
securing the postal facilities which we ought to have and which 
other communities similarly situated are enjoying. The fact 
that I asked for no appropriation for any public building, and 
the further fact that I offered my amendment under a Demo- 
cratic administration was conclusive proof that I was neither 
after “ pork nor desirous of patronage, but was actuated solely 
by a desire to improve existing conditions. 

Some little time after the passage of the Post Office appropri- 
ation bill by the House one of the Democratic Congressmen 
from Boston told me that he understood that Postmaster Mur- 
ray feared that his salary might be reduced if the proposed 
change went through. Immediately afterwards I heard that 
the postal clerks and letter carriers of Cambridge had held a 
meeting, which was addressed by Mr. Murray’s assistant, and 
that they, under the misapprehension that the proposed change 
would involve a reduction in the number of deliveries and a 
corresponding reduction in the number of clerks and carriers, 
accompanied by a reduction in their salaries, were telling people 
on their routes that their service would be impaired rather 
than benefited. I also learned that a majority of the members 
of the city council had been practically pledged to vote against 
the proposed change, and that a special committee of five mem- 
bers of the council were to hold a public hearing on the question 
at City Hall. At considerable inconvenience I came on from 
Washington to attend that meeting, believing that I could 
convince the clerks and carriers, as well as the public, to whom 
they had spoken, that they were wrong in their premises, as 
the department in Washington assured me that none of the 
things which they feared would take place, and that they had 
not taken place when Lynn was separated from the Boston 
postal district. I found, however, that I was unable to con- 
vince them, and that they honestly believe that they, as well 
as the public, will not be so well off if Cambridge is made a 
separate post office. Moreover, in spite of the facts which I 
have caused to be published, and in spite of the fact that with 
one exception all the newspapers published in Cambridge have 
advocated the change, a great many of our people, including 
many of the business concerns for whose benefit the proposed 
change was intended, have apparently believed the clerks and 
carriers and haye-signed petitions against a separate post office. 
_ Furthermore, the fact that, with few exceptions, the business 
men and manufacturers most vitally interested in improved 
Postal Service have not taken the trouble to attend either of 
the public hearings or to publicly advocate the change, while, 
on the other hand, a large number of the citizens and business 
men of Cambridge have appeared in opposition to it, has con- 
vinced me that, as a representative of the people of Cambridge, 
the opposition to the proposed is so great that I ought 


change 
not to press the matter further, but should allow the amend- 
ment for a separate post office to be stricken off in the Sena 
without insisting upon its retention when it comes to 
House. Even if this opposition, based, as I believe, 
plete misunderstanding of the facts, did not exist, 


te 
back the 
upon a com- 
ess 


the fact that the present postmaster of Boston is evidently 
determined to oppose the change in the case of Cambridge, 
although he cooperated to make the separation of Lynn a success, 
combineđ with the honest although mistaken belief on the part 
of the clerks and carriers that they would not be so well of, 
would make the success of the proposed change exceedingly diffi- 
cult if not impossible. 

I wish to say in conclusion that if the people who have seen 
fit to oppose this proposed change had given it, as I had every 
reason to expect they would, their enthusiastic support, I am 
absolutely convinced that I would have been able to secure not 
only enough more carriers to insure a prompt delivery of mail 
to all parts of our city, but I should also have been able to 
secure a new substation at Inman Square and one at Kendall 
Square, with connections by pneumatic-tube service through the 
Cambridge subway from the North and South Stations to Ken- 
dall, Central, and Harvard Squares, as well as from the North 
Station to East Cambridge by way of the viaduct, together with 
adequate automobile service not only inside of Cambridge but 
also between Cambridge and the adjoining suburbs. I was 
willing to take the responsibility of securing all of these bene- 
fits and also the delivery of mail to our business men at least 
12 hours earlier than they are now getting it, and of securing 
for our city the best Postal Service of any in the country. 

Under all the circumstances, however, while I have not changed 
my mind in the slightest degree as to the wisdom of the pro- 
posed change, if inaugurated under favorable conditions, I be- 
lieve it Inexpedient to force the issue at a time when the powers 
that be are evidently determined to throw every obstacle in the 
way of the success of a remedy which has worked so success- 
fully elsewhere. I feel that in this whole matter I have done 
my full duty and can not be held responsible if Cambridge con- 
tinues to fail to receive from the department at Washington the 
Postal Service to which a city of its size and importance is 
entitled. The fact that the postmaster of Boston has for the 
first time admitted that the Postal Service is unsatisfactory is 
certainly one good result of the agitation. 

Regretting that the situation here will not permit the keeping 
of this matter in abeyance until after the report of your com- 
mittee and the next meeting of the board of trade, I remain, 

Very truly, yours, - 
FREDERICK W. DALLINGER. 

Mr. Speaker, the following is an article on the Cambridge 
post-office situation, published in the Cambridge Chronicle of 
April 29, 1916: 

POSTAL SERVICE FOUND INADEQUATE—SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF BOARD OF 
fo Ce CONTENTIONS OF ADVOCATES OF AN INDEPENDENT 


CB—RECOMMENDS THAT PRESENT SYSTEM Br GIVEN BUT 
Oxn Monn Year’s TRIAL, 


DALLINGER’S stand in favor of an independent 
office was unanimously indorsed by the special com- 
mittee of the of trade, which has been in ting the matter, 
In a submitted at the monthly meeting held night. 
While commi in the Congressman's decision not to press 
the matter for the being, did not recommend an dent office 
at this time, it did recommend that organization — eee 

case 


for an independent office. The b t there would be 
a reduction ao number of — under = independent office 
r an 


was dispelled by 8 oreeste 
Pa a a 3 Pevey, Dr. ee 
3 oue r., and James J. Scully. 
irae repent ix foll is au A ae T 
PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE CAMERIDGE BOARD OF TRADE. 
GENTLEMEN : Perhaps no question of such importance to the interests 
of Cambri and to its inhabitants, has been 8 


the board of trade as that of the postal facilities of the he 
on — to whether or not the present arrangements are the best 


t can all conditions and ances as they now 
exist. Whether or not these facilities can the better be used for the 
benefit of Cambridge in the establishment of an independent pe office 
is the direct ingulry you have placed before your committee upon 


which to report i 
When your 


t 
of a pete acne and was referred 
consi tion. 


This question is so comprehensive that your committee desires to take 
as much time as was practicable for investigation. It received assur- 
ances from Washington that if the report was submitted on April 26 
and acted on by the board of trade at that time, such action could be 


considered by Senate ttee before it took final action on Con- 
gressman DALLINGER’S amendment. The ttee was, of course, un 
able to foresee the C s decision to amendment to 


allow his t 
rt is therefore submitted at a 
plated. 


be stricken from the and this 
time when no immediate action is con 
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METHOD OF INVESTIGATION, 


Your committee has made personal inquiries of and conferred with 
two of the local superintendents, and also with Congressman DALLINGER 
and Vostmaster Murray. Letters have been sent to over 500 business 

d professional men, asking them to state whether or not their service 
Ay estistactory and what improvements they could suggest. The com- 
mittec has also conferred with a la number of men who were partic- 
ularly well informed on this subject, being most scrupulous to obtain 
all shades of opinion. Reliable information rega: the service in 
other cities has been secured. Important phases of the problem have 
been subject to individual investigation and the facts submitted to the 
committee, The committee has had at its dis the services of Secre- 
tary Crane, and is especially indebted to Mr. Crane, and also is indebted 
to Clement T, Bates, of the Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, for highly efficient service in collecting data and special 
investigation, A 

FACTS OF INTEREST. 


size, wealth 
ness interests in pee compere e taag connected e eee or part 
of a la tal alstric’ ut in every case 
wendant and seperate postal service within distinct divisions. 
city of Brooklyn when made a part of metropolitan New York retained 
its independent postal service. 


ANNEXATIONISTS OPPOSED SEPARATE POST OFFICE. 


n, Md. 

* then this agitation for the annexation of Cambridge to Boston 
has arisen several times, but has not met with much encouragement, 
and Cambridge has retained its identity as a separate municipality. 
As a tendency perhaps toward this consolidation of interest, however 
there now exists by force of statutes a metropolitan park and boulevard 

tem, including highways, and a metropolitan sewerage system, toward 

e maintenance of which Cambridge contributes its proportional share 
with other cities and towns in the metropolitan district. Cambridge, 
however, has not yet been made a part of the metropolitan water 
system, established by the metropolitan water district, but has a distinct 
water system of its own. There can be no question that this act before 
mentioned, placing Cambridge in the Boston poen district, has to some 
degree lessened the identity and individuality of Cambridge as a city, 
and that the establishment of a EM pS post office would have a 
tendency, at least to some considerable extent, to promote and make 
more apparent the individual existence of Cambridge as an Independent 
city amt municipal unit. 


REASONS FOR DELAY UNDER PRESENT SYSTEM. 


i of the mail service in Cambridge have, in the final anal- 
8 — — — — to those cases where there has been delay from one 
of two main causes. Delays have been due either to the system by 
which mail is actually brought to Cambridge—and this includes its 
transportation between the different substations—or to the peculiar 
sectional problem by which mall intended for Cambridge A, B, or C 
has been sent to the Cambridge office. 


PRESENT METHODS OF TRANSPORTING MAIL. 


resent system all mall intended for Cambridge and coming 
inte tee dds oes to Boston and is then sent back to Cam- 
bridge by automobile. This automobile system does not serve Cambridge 
alone, but serves it merely as part of a larger route. pore out- 
ward mail is carried to Boston by automobile and then sent out by train, 
There can be no question that one of the chief causes of delay is the 
inadequacy of this automobile service. This service is run ona Seen 
but this schedule is not adapted to the needs of Cambri alone bu 
also to other points which are included in the route. If the service 
breaks down, as has 8 happened in the past, mail lies dead 
for a long period in the various local substations. Even when the service 
is on schedule there seems to be unnecessary delay, which can be 
obviated only by adapting this service to the needs of Cambridge alone, 
The committee emphasizes this point because it believes that this con- 
stitutes one of the chief defects in the present system. 


A, B, c DIFFICULTY, 


1 under the present system haye been due not only to the loss 
of amet incident to 88 the mall into Boston and back but to the 
peculiar sectional problem in Cambridge as well. 

In Cambridge at present there are four 1 (ar- 
vard Square), Station A (Central Square), Station B (No Cam- 
bridge), Station C (Bast Cambridge). Each substation has a superin- 
tendent. Mail coming by rail for Cambrid 
e clerks. I 


substations 
f not loss, to 


8 few 
o a person ecific 
substation. The railway mail clerks can not be expected to be sufficiently 
well informed concerning Cambridge streets to be able to put mail into 
the channel which will lead to the correct substation. 

Over a year ago the grievance committee of the board of trade made 
a report on the Postal Service and designated this A. B. C. difficulty 
as the chief cause of complaint. That committee recommended that a 
separate department for Cambridge be created at the Back Bay station, 


to which all mail received at the central Boston office or other stations 
in the Boston district could be concentrated for sorting, and there 


sorted by clerks whose sole attention would be direct 
Cambridge mail, and who could, therefore, 
with Cambridge designations, 

jutting such a plan into operation. 


No progress has been made for 
In this ‘connection it should be sald that Postmaster Murray has plans 
in mind for solying this problem, with which the committee will deal 


later. 


to sorting 
become thoroughly familiar 


DELAY IN EARLY MORNING MAIL, 


Considerable complaint has been made as to delay in the early morn- 
ing mail, especially by business men. This eer is doubtless largely 
caused by one or both of the reasons outlined above. It may also be 

e fact that Cambridge is treated as four residential stations, 
and the 3 attention to which Cambridge is justly entitled, ap- 
plicable to special phases of the local situation, is not giyen, 


POSSIBLE IMPROVEMENTS. 


Your committee recognizes the fact that any system of operation is 
subject to improvement. We recognize that expert knowledge is neces- 
sary in order to correctly diagnose this problem of improving the Cam- 


bri mail service, but we venture to submit the followin Suggestions, 
beni our study and investigation lead us to believe would benefit the 
on. 


gements might be made by which pouches for Cambridge could 
be left by means of arms at the Allston station of the Boston & Albany, 
the Cambridge station of the Fitchburg division of the Boston & Maine, 
and poets near-by stations on the southern, western, and eastern 
divisions of the Boston & Maine. Such an arrangement would not 
be unprecedented. Before entering the Boston district Watertown was 
able to have mail 8 dropped at Newton, and the pouches were 
then carried to Watertown by wagon. The result was much more satis- 
factory than the present arrangement by which the mail goes to Boston 
first. If Watertown was able to do this, there can be little doubt that 
the larger and more important station of Cambridge would be entitled 
to simi arrangements. There should be little or no trouble in get- 
ting the independent automobiles for this service, as but two or three 
light trucks would be necessary, and a city like Cambridge is certain! 
entitled to equipment of this nature, devoted solely to local use. Su 
an arrangement as this should result in a reduction in time necessary 
to cies mail from or to Cambridge. 

ted ont above, it ought to be possible to get the mail into 

Cambridge in a shorter time than at present. Under an arrangement, 
such as proposed above, much of this mail would be in separate pouches 
for the four offices in Cambridge, for the mail would still continue to be 
worked by the railway mail clerks. ‘These Rourhes would be taken by 
the Cambridge trucks direct to the individual statio; but there would 
still remain the so-called misdirected mail, This would go to the office 
called Cambridge and from there would be sent to its proper designa- 
tion. In order to send this mail on prompey adequate interstation 
transportation and 8 clerical forces would be necessary. As to 
the former, the automobiles for transporting the mail pouched to and 
from the trains would serve, and as to the latter, if the present force of 
clerks and carriers were not adequate, a sufficient force should be ob- 
tained. A sufficient force of clerks to sort this misdirected mall and the 
independent and direct automobile service would do much to solve the 
present difficulty. 


PRESENT FACILITIES FOR CAMBRIDGE. 


We have at present, as above stated, four substations fairly equipped 
for efficient and speedy work. In the substations, besides the superin- 
tendents, we haye in Cambridge 23 clerks and 40 carriers; in Cam- 
bridge A,“ 20 clerks and 36 carriers; in Cambridge B,” 6 clerks and 
16 carriers; and in Cambridge “ C,” 8 clerks and 9 carriers. This num- 
ber of employees ponon for Cambridge three or four deliveries, vary- 
ing with the locality. In this connection the committee desires to call 
attention to the fact that in Cambridge “ B” (North Cambridge), de- 
spite a large increase in population, there has very recently been a 
reduction in the number of deliveries. 


PER CAPITA RECEIPTS AND NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES. 


The attention of the committee has been directed to the fact that at 
present the Cambridge post office as part of the Boston district enjoys . 
the benefit of being part of a service which has per capita receipts of 
$6.45, while as an 8 office the per a receipts of Cam- 
bridge would be but $3.29. Furthermore it has n argued that tne 
number of clerks and carriers depends on the poe capita receipts of the 

the number w: f Cambridge were to be- 


employees instead of 1 
if Cambridge is compared with other cities. New Bedford, for ex- 


facts it would appen that there is no validity in the argument that 
a reduction in t 


s necessary 
good service. 

bs It is therefore apparent that other considerations than per capita 

receipts are factors in determining the needs of any particular district 

and the service to which it is entitled; the character of the occupa- 

tion of each district, the locality of its business Interests, and of its 
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residential pulation. In R more — its 
colleges 0 educa and tubie tions would seem to 
enter into the question of service — vitally affect the number of 


clerks and carriers necessary. 
ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR OF AN INDEPENDENT POST OFFICE. 


Aeng others the following forcible and pertinent arguments were 

made our eo in favor of an independent post office: 
eat is entitled to such service — Cambridge isa 
county 7 aie i as before stated, one of the largest manufact 
cities in the Commonwealth, and the seat of Harvard University; tha 
post office would tend to at re- 


pe Rna —— to establish Cam 
an good 
A — have an ap reciable effect postal servi Cambridge 
urers with — in —.— to move their ene and 
is argued this would mean more de- 
Cambridge 


posi as the deposit of the co follows its 
esol Bre that the 


the banks wo’ —— 7 h — office, as all 
deposits would be yo kept in Camb Pank e 
and that = 


as at present; 
tuni 
util 
An 


present 


istered part 
River, on the other. — 
business district gets five 
entire time 
8 to and 
he present rin- 
tendent must always try to please Boston ” postmaster by economy 
— * — gerve the Cambridge public; he can not decide questions of 
2 2 and he can not even be reached by telephone from Cam- 
bridge m we *. — first r up the — — The a responsi- 


the a —— postmaster, 
he pnd pie oer =a interest aa local affairs, Nery be Me bighi 
advantageous to the 


The experience of 


ARGUMENTS IN OPPOSITION. 


Those who appeared before the committee in opposition to the pro- 
posed ones based their contentions on the advan 2 
from affiliation with a great metropolitan district. 
tmaster of such a district could secure servi 
sta’ ti Pling could not be secured by the 1 of a smaller 


ci out that Cambridge was phically a part of 
TCT . heart. They 


— — that Cambridge would suffer by being deprived 2 the facilities 
of the larger district. They pointed out independent office 
would lose for Camb cer privileges which it now enjoys in 
the wa second-class all and in parcel-post rates. They 
ae Cambridge pare pasna ain to be more 


presen 

S Aositia Ie Rara CORT AS Oaa DID PEOS ae to an inde- 
pendent post office, in ocal oyees 3 — tuken an 
active part. The committee does not feel called upon in this report 
to comment on this phase of the situation. 


DALLINGER AMENDMEXT WITHDRAWN. 


On April 4 2 committee was notified by Con 
that in view of this . ge — had arisen 


man DALLINGER 
the attitude of the 


t-office officials in istrict, that he made it clear that 
e understood 57 — gefot; in the pinke and was anxious to ——.— 
them. He has in ——— the tion 


to 
and N A bstations, TA inns COANA 


21 lem 
ag only by giving the city service =e ge ong 
y ty dental y 


tallation of pneumatic tubes. This would be a highly satisfactory 
innovation and w in soring the problem of rapid servi 
Postmaster 1 ts the bility of caring for the mis- 


directed mail iy Shes ig a so 
where mail can be sorted * to carriers’ routes. Such an arrangement 
might solve the A, B, C difficulty. 
postmaster also told the committee that he would endeavor to 
improve the service provided for the business men. 
ied committee held a long conference with Postmaster Murray, 
d he had concluded to abandon any further N for Mae time being 


cor the establishment of an * eae ety ce in Cam —— 

Your committee therefore fi a different situa than 

it was when it began its — 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 

As a result of its —— of the situation your committee arrives at 
the conclusion under t ts the service provided 
for Cambridge is not up to stan to which a ci e: ae nro 
and importance is justly entitled. The chic? defects are 
porone of mail m brid between the he hy a sub- 


of with 
C designations, and the ure to 


15 "business interests. 


the situation arising from the 
provide satisfactory service for 
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Your committee recommends that during the coming year the board 

of trade keep in close touch and actively cooperate ostma: 

in his efforts to secure these needed — rovements. with vey oe 
Boston this one for # tb demon: 


re an independent 
from this date. If during the interim Postmaster 
definite p toward bringing about the — 
the present sys will be unnece: 
oaa 5 a have less Sat - 


ought Sorto to oppose a remedy which, — . — to r in Saber 
commu 

Under all the circumstances and conditions as above set forth, although 

very strong arguments exist in favor of an independent t office for 

your 5 . — at the present time does n 3 It ad- 

recommendation either for or against the pro 

on the other hand, would that the present — 


In other wo a part o postal system 
enn not or does not secure the ge enjoyed by citi of egual sas 
and should demand a 


Boston postal and the establishment of an independent first- 
class post office of its own. 


The Federal Workmen’s Compensation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN GARD, 


OF OHIO, 


IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 12, 1916, 


m the bill * 15316 E ovide 8 
OM ne United States sult F 
ance of their duty, and — other purposes. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I consider it a high privilege that 
to me was referred for investigation and report to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary of the House of Representatives certain 
bills having for their purpose the payment of compensation to 
civil employees injured in the performance of their duty. 

Being most heartily in accord with this humane law, I gave 
the subject my very best attention and carefully considered the 
several bills, finally rewriting the text of H. R. 13621 and sub- 
mitting it as a committee bill, which was approved and later 
introduced as H. R. 15316. 

By subsequent direction of the committee, I wrote the report 
to accompany this bill, being report No. 678, Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress, first session. 

This bill is a departure from existing law. It is a splendid 
example of modern, progressive, humane legislation, and in my 
discussion of it I shall not approach it in any attitude of par- 
tisanship, but in full recognition of its absolute merit. 

I think there are many people in the United States who do 
not know that this country has had a compensation law for 
Federal employees. But there was a law passed, and there is 
an existing law—the law of May 30, 1908—which provides a com- 
pensation for certain classes of persons in governmental employ- 
ment. The idea of that bill was conceived in the development of 
modern conditions. Under the old common law there was abso- 
lutely no recovery for damages for injury or death unless there 
could be proven that it was not caused by the negligence of the 
employee himself or of anyone associated with him in employ- 
ment. This was probably wise in its day, when industry was 
small; wise when the man in charge of the business had the 
actual personal knowledge thereof and could look after the wel- 
fare of those employed by him; but as time and conditions 
changed, as development and industry grew, as from a small 
wayside blacksmith’s shop a mammoth manufacturing plant has 
been developed, from the time when a few men were employed 
to to-day when many thousands of men are employed, radically 
different conditions have arisen; and so the present belief and 
the trend of modern thought is that a man who is Injured in an 
accident in a manufacturing plant does not become a broken 
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human chattel, but that industry and society owe to him the 
continuing duty of call and attention during disability. 

It is not to place a man in the same category as a wheel or a 
cog that, if broken, is to be cast aside on the scrap heap, but, 
instead of the injured man and his family having to assume all 
the responsibility of the injury, the responsibility is now placed 
on the industry. That is the distinction; that is what makes 
the difference between the old law and the new law. 

The new law in effect is that because the United States of 
America is to-day the greatest employer of labor in the world, 
that same employer should put the brunt of the disability upon 
the industry. This bill merely asks and has for its purpose the 
extension of aid to a man or his family at a time when aid is 
needed. 

Under the existing law, and the limit of existing law is that 
if a man be injured or if he be killed, under certain conditions 
a bill may be brought into Congress and one year’s pay may be 
given him or his family, and under certain other conditions an 
additional year’s pay may be given him. But the distinction this 
law seeks to write in the statutes and on the record of humane 
legislation of the United States of America is that from the 
beginning of a man’s injury the United States seeks to protect 
him and seeks to protect his family. 

This bill embodies the most wise and most humane provisions. 
In the first place, it says that when a man is injured there shall 
be afforded him immediate temporary relief. He shall have a 
physician; there shall be called at once medical attendance; 
he is to have hospital treatment, if necessary, all for the pur- 
pose of bringing him speedily back to health and strength. 

The next proposition is that if the injury be but trivial, for 
some slight injury they shall wait a time—three days—and if at 
that time the injury has developed, then the compensatory pro- 
tection of the United States begins. This bill provides, and it is 
a limitation, that to receive compensation one must have been 
injured while in the performance of his duty. I say with entire 
frankness that when the bill came to the Judiciary Committee 
it was not the bill that is here presented—it was wider in its 
scope—but under the guidance of this committee the bill has been 
redrafted and reintroduced. 

It starts with the primary idea that the injury must occur in 
the performance of duty. Secondly, it has an exception, that if 
a man be injured because of his own willful misconduct, then 
he may not properly recover compensation. If he be injured be- 
cause of intoxication, he may not have compensation. But in all 
other cases, subject to the provisions of this bill, the aid of the 
Government of the United States is tendered for the benefit of 
the man and of his family. i 

Of course this bill eliminates the fellow-servant rule. In all 
modern legislation there is a tendency to eliminate the fellow- 
servant rule. The tendency of such legislation in every State 
seems to do away with this timeworn and abandoned idea of 
one’s not being allowed to recover because of the negligence of 
a fellow servant. This bill starts, then, after an injury has 
occurred and places before the man who has received the injury 
two things: First, the best aid of the Government in getting him 
back to his health and strength; and, second, if the disability 
be continuing it provides for a two-thirds payment of whatever 
his salary may be, with the maximum of $100 and the minimum 
of $50 a month, so that in no event could there be any recovery 
under the provisions of this bill for an amount in excess of 
$66.66 per month. The other amounts, based on the sum of 
$50 or intervening amounts, according to what a man earns, 
would be in the ratio of two-thirds, but never in excess of 
$66.66 per month. It is the idea of the law that this sum of 
money is to protect a man and his family and keep the family 
together. It is not the idea to pay a large sum of money to 
encourage malingering, but it is the primary object of the bill 
to place the benefits of what it contains for the workman and 
his family in order that the man may be restored to health and 
strength and ability to work. 

This law is administered by a commission. It provides that 
a commission of three shall be appointed, of whom not more 
than two shall be members of the same political party. It pro- 
vides for the administration of this enactment under the guid- 
ance of that commission. The commission is vested with the 
power to employ investigators. It is vested with the power to 
employ physicians and with the power to afford nursing and 
hospital treatment, all for the purpose, I reiterate, of restoring 
the injured man to health. It seems to me that this bill, the 
outlines of which I have briefly sought to give the members of 
the committee, is such a bill as must be recognized as a step far 
in advance toward needed humane legislation. It is a legislative 
provision which recognizes the human right, that right whose 
recognition has often been made subservient to the property 
right. It establishes the dominant rights of life, health, and 


8 and seeks again to rebuild the man and restore him 
0 A 

Another provision in which the committee may be interested, 
and it is a very practical one, is to know that since this law 
of 1908 has been in existence a great number of reports of acci- 
dents have been made, and as the existing law applies to some- 
thing more than one-fourth of those who are the employees of 
the Government of the United States, I believe that something 
like $1,800,000 has been paid in the five years of which accu- 
rate reports have been made under the present law. 

This proposed law carries an authorization of $500,000, and 
the best evidence that the Committee on the Judiciary could 
get was that there would not be needed a larger sum of money 
than this for the first year’s operation of the new law. 

Under the old law there have been different numbers of acci- 
dents and different amounts returned as compensation with 
about the aggregate I have given. The new law provides, as 
I have said, this authorization, with the idea that $500,000 will 
be sufficient for the first year, and with the thought that from 
the development of this at its maximum the amount of com- 
pensation to be paid will never exceed one-half of 1 per cent 
of the entire governmental pay roll. 

The law is comprehensive; it is one law which takes into its 
provisions all the civil employees of the United States of 
America. It provides that any of these men or women, or any 
persons under the age of majority, who may be injured while 
in the performance of their duty may be compensated as pro- 
vided herein. It affords safeguards both to the person in- 
jured and the Government, of which he is an employee. It pro- 
vides that an application for compensation must be made, that 
the »»plieation be given consideration, and that a continuing 
exanunation be made of the man who has sought compensation 
under this new Federal law, all to the end that assistance and 
aid may be given him as he requires it, but that as soon as pos- 
sible he be again self-sustaining. 


Injuries to workmen in the course of their emplo: nt may be due 
to negligence or to accident. Where negligence is the cause. fault 
may be that of the workman or his employer, of a fellow workman, or 
even a stranger. Where accident is the cause, no one is at fault. In 
all cases the suffering and the loss fall on the injured person and his 
„„ % K Sha: 2006 3D: DE coi: 

The rules of the common law, which were formulated at a time when 
industrial operations were simple and conducted in small establish- 
ments where responsibility could easily be fixed, permitted reco 
only where the workman or his representatives could establish - 
gence on the part of the employer and denied relief if his own negli- 
gaca in any way contributed to the injury or if the injury was due to 

he negligence of a fellow servant or a stranger, and also compelled 
the worker to assume the risks incident to a dangerous employment. 
For injuries due to accidents alone there could be no recovery, since a 
legal wrong could be imputed to no one. The altered situation grow- 
ing out of the immense € made industrial conditions brought 
a realization of the great injustice worked by established rules of law. 
Irrespective of the negligence of the employer or a fellow servant or 
a stranger, and irrespective of the risks incident to dangerous occu- 
pations, it was recognized as grossly unjust that the victim alone 
should be allowed to bear the entire consequences and all the burden 
of an industrial accident or injury. It was seen that the employment 
itself, if not the cause of the injury, at least furnished the o on or 
the condition without which it could not have occurred. The prin- 
ciple was then formulated and accepted that the financial loss oc- 
casioned by injuries received in the course of employment was a proper 
oa against the industry itself, at least where the injury was not 
plainly due to the negligence or misconduct of the person A 
means was thus provided whereby the burden in such cases could be 
shifted in a measure from a single victim and distributed among many 


persons, 

The Rubinow standard accident table, which is the basis of 
actuarial calculations for casualty insurance, gives but 2.5 per 
cent as the percentage of accidents in which total disability lasts 
longer than three months. According to the same table, less 
than 1 per cent of accidents result in death. 

The following is a summary of reasons why a proper work- 
men’s compensation law should be extended for the benefit of all 
Federal employees: 

1. To secure uniformity, as there are now three different laws 
in force which all told cover but one-third of the Federal em- 
ployees. 

2. To relieve Congress from hundreds of personal-injury claim 
bills yearly. 

8. Because the need of employees disabled in nonhazardous 
occupations is as great as in so-called “ hazardous” occupations 
to which the existing law is confined. 

4. Because the United States should shoulder the respon- 
sibility to its own employees instead of throwing it upon the 
States. 

5. Because the United States as an employer should treat its 
employees as justly as private employers are required to. 

6. Because the United States should be made to feel re- 
sponsibility for reducing accidents. 

Reasons both economic and humanitarian irresistibly bring 
us to the conelusion that when one suffers injury not through 
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his own misconduct, the hardship should not fall upon him and 
his family but it should be considered as an incident—an unfor- 
tunate incident—of the industry, and by the industry com- 
pensated. 

That which may be a tremendous burden upon one suffering 
man is hardly appreciable upon society at large, and it is now 
very generally recognized that it is unfair to make the one 
suffer not alone the injury, but the resultant poverty and dis- 
tress. 

So it follows that if the great industrial concerns of the world 
compensate their injured workmen, likewise a great Government 
“ought not to leave helpless those who are working for it when 
accidents happen to them.” This Government relief must be 
by legislation. 

The protection of the life and health of employees against 
injury sustained while in the performance of duty is to-day 
recognized as one of the very vital principles in the scheme of 
government. 

It should be the purpose of all employers of labor to give to 
their employees the most complete protection possible against 
injuries resulting from their employment, but despite the best 
efforts to protect employees against injury accidents will occur 
and the trend of the best thought of the country is to afford 
relief to the victim of such accident, his family, those depend- 
ent upon him, from the dire results of misfortune. 

One of the most beneficial effects of this bill will be the 
safeguarding of employees against accident. 

We have given of our thought and effort to prevent “ waste” 
in the conservation of many utilities, but the greatest con- 
servation is that of human health and life; and the work of the 
commission corrying out the provisions of this act will be to at 
once give immediate supervision to working conditions in 
every shop, office, warehouse, in fact every place and position 
where labor is employed by the Government, so that conditions 
in which men and women work may be the best and the ratio 
of accidents and injuries resulting from such employment be 
reduced to the very minimum. 

This act is intended to be a model workmen's compensation 
act, and to have proper influence with the legislatures of our 
several States in working out principles for the protection of 
the workingmen and their families within State limits, and as 
such and through its own wise provisions it is destined to be of 
great benefit to hundreds of thousands of men, women, and 
children. 


The Platform of the Democratic Party. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. J. M. C. SMITH, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
Ix rue House or Representatives, 


Tuesday, July 23, 1916. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, in the platform of the 
Democratic Party for 1912 at the Baltimore convention, which 
nominated President Woodrow Wilson, I find this statement 
concerning the tariff and the high cost of living: 


HIGH COST OF LIVING. 


The high cost of living is a serious problem in every American home. 
The Ly, a Party, in its platform, attempts to escape from re- 
sponsibility for present conditions by denying that they are due to a 
protective tariff. We take issue with them on this subject, and charge 
that excessive prices result in a large measure from the_high-tariff 
laws enacted and maintained by the Republican Party and from trusts 
and commercial conspiracies fostered and encouraged by such laws, 
and we assert that no substantial relief can be secured for the people 
without import duties on the necessaries of life are materially reduced 
and these criminal conspiracies broken up. 

The Democratic Party made its campaign and came into power 
under that platform. I wish briefly to consider some of the 
planks of that platform. The above plank is a complaint against 
the high cost of living, and it was heralded from every Demo- 
eratic stump during the campaign that elected Mr. Wilson 
President. The cause of excessive cost of everyday living men- 
tioned in this plank is attributed to the tariff, and that no sub- 
stantial relief could be had except a reduction of the tariff duties 
therein imposed. What has since happened? We all know. 
The tariff was revised after the Democratic Party came into 
power. Everything the farmer produces, almost without ex- 
ception, was put upon the free list. Our markets were thrown 


open to the Canadian farmer and the producers of other coun- 
tries, but the cost of living has been the highest during the 


present administration of any time in the history of our country, 
aside from the time of the Civil War. Perhaps that is the out- 
come of natural conditions. It surely proves one thing, that put- 
ting all the farmers’ products on the free list and putting him in 
competition with the world has not brought down the high cost 
of living. I mention this fact because this plank is so certain 
that the high cost of living was due in a measure to a protective 
tariff, and subsequent prices have proven that this claim is not 
well founded. 

But now they say that the high cost of living is due to the 
war in Europe; we hear a good deal about high prices caused by 
that terrible war. That war has made an extra demand for our 
products and our produce. But it is the statement in the above 
platform that has not worked out by free trade, and that is 
what I want to call attention to. 

PLATFORM 1916, 


I find the following plank in the present Democratic platform, 
adopted at St. Louis, 1916: 

We challenge comparison of our record, our keeping of pledges, and 
our constructive legislation with that of any party of any time. 

Here is a direct challenge for a comparison, not only of the 
accomplishments of the present Democratic administration, but 
also an announcement that it has kept faith with the people, and 
555 it has kept the pledges it made when it came into power in 

The platform of 1912 contained this plank, and I quote it 
here to show how the Democratic Party in convention at 
Baltimore when Mr. Wilson was nominated regarded its plat- 


Enean pledges: CONCLUSION, 


Qur — is one of principles which we believe to be essential to 
our national welfare. Our pledges are made to be kept when in office 
as well as relied upon during the campaign * * s, 

Of course, due allowance must be made for the unexpected 
extraordinary war conditions which have arisen since that 
platform was first adopted. But there are many pledges it 
made that seem to have been lost track of that have no rela- 
tion to war conditions, and let me here mention a few of them. 

ONE TERM, 


This one-term plank has rather gotten on the nerves of the 
Democratie Party. It is so familiar as to be almost trite to 
repeat it, but in order that all may see just what is the exact 
wording of that plank I wish to repeat it. From subsequent 
conditions I think it can be truthfully said that it was never 
seriously regarded or intended to be kept by the Democratic 
Party after coming into power, although it makes such a great 
pretense of keeping its party pledges in letter and spirit, and 
was so bent on keeping them as to enact a plank that their 
platform and pledges were to be sacredly maintained: 

TERM OF PRESIDENT. 

We favor a single presidential term, and to that end urge the 
adoption of an amendment to the Constitution making the President 
of the United States ineligible for reelection, and we pledge the candi- 
date of this convention to this principle. 

It might be a sufficient explanation of this one-term plank 
to say that they had not been in power for some 16 years, and 
that even a single term might be all the people would care to 
trust the Democratic Party with. It looks at this time as if 
the people would take the Democratic Party at its word, and 
that the people will keep this one-term plank for the Democratic 
Party, even though the party itself ignores it. 

PANAMA CANAL. 


The Democrat platform containes a plank that they were in 
favor of American ships passing free and without toll through 
our American canal, as follows: 

We favor the exemption from toll of American ships engaged in 
coastwise trade passing through the canal. 

Soon after coming into power the Panama Canal tolls act 
passed the House: The Senate also passed it. The President 
signed it giving free toll to American shipping through the 
Panama Canal. I voted for that bill. I thought that the 
Panama Canal was built and owned by the United States. I 
know it was built at a cost of some $400,000,000 of the American 
people’s money. I think possibly the expenditures made by our 
Government on the Mississippi River have quite equaled a like 
amount. American ships can sail the Mississippi River ad 
libitum and without tolls. American ships can also sail our 
rivers and into our harbors without tolls. I thought it but 
just and proper that as long as we built and paid for the 
Panama Canal and owned it that American shipping in the 
interest of American commerce was entitled to free tolls. But 
the free tolls act had not been passed but a very short time 
when the President appeared before Congress and read a 
message asking that the free tolls act be repealed. He gave no 
reason. He kept the reason to himself. No one has been able 
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to find out since that time why he called on Congress to repeal 
that act. He claimed that he wished a free hand in some other 
negotiations, whatever they were, and that he could not act 
comprehensively and with a free hand unless this free-toll act 
was repealed. He kept secret his purpose. I did not think we 
ought to repeal the act without we did so upon a full under- 
standing. The secret has been kept by him ever since as far as 
I am able to find out, and no one seems to be fully compre- 
hensive of his purpose in that request to this day. 
One thing certain about it, before it was repealed our Speaker 
of the House, Hon. CHaur Crark, and the Democrat floor 
leader, now Senator UnpvERWwoop, certainly gave a strong disserta- 
tion on the floor of the House as to why party platforms are 
made and should be kept. Perhaps an emergency existed. If 
so the President has so far kept it to himself. 
ECONOMY, 


I wish to call attention to the plank in the Democratic Party 

of 1912 as to Republican extravagance: 
REPUBLICAN EXTRAVAGANCE, 

We den ro! of wrung 

by oppressive taxatlon gisara iavish appropriations of —.— le 
publ Congresses, which have kept taxes high and ređuced the pur- 
power of the pens toll. We demand a return to that sim- 

23 e economy which befits a democratic government and a reduc- 

n the number of useless offices, the 3 of which drain the 
Hion tnt of the people. 

In this platform, as in others adopted by the Democratic Party, 
the Republicans are charged with great extravagance. In this 
the American people were not deceived; they continually re- 
turned the Republican Party to power, although this plank had 
been in the platform of 1908 and earlier platforms of the Demo- 
cratic Party. The largest annual appropriations made by the 
Republican Party was $1,100,000,000. 

When the Government expenditures amounted to $1,100,000,000 
it was considered very extravagant by our Democratic friends, 
and took away their breath, proverbially speaking. They 
thought it a great waste of the people’s money. We are a great 
Nation and a growing Nation. We are all proud of our progress, 
of our citizenship, and of our national prosperity. Every think- 
ing man knows that as we continue to progress it calls for addi- 
tional appropriations. The appropriations for the fiscal year of 
1917 will approximate $1,750,000,000 or more, and exceeding any 
appropriation made by the Republican Party by over $600,- 
000,000. Our Democratic friends claim this increased expendi- 
ture is necessary on account of war conditions. 

But the great slogan of the Democratic Party for the present 
campaign will be peace, and that the President has kept us out 
of war. If we are at peace, it might look to the average man 
that the appropriation of $1,750,000,000 might be excessive. I am 
for national defense and sufficient protection to give substance 
and vitality to maintain our rights among the nations of the 
earth and to defend our country against the aggression of any 
foreign power. I think our people generally agree to that po- 
sition now and that this counry is in favor of preparedness, but 
it is not in favor of extravagant appropriations in our civil ex- 
penditures. 

USELESS OFFICES. 

Here is a plank found in the Democratic platform to which 
some attention might be given, although it is seldom referred to: 
We demand a retarn to that simplicity and economy which befits a 
democratie government, and a reduction in the number of —— 

offices, the salaries of which drain the substance of the people. 

From the Official Registers ef the United States on the 1st day 
of July, 1913, after the Democratic Party had been in power 
four months, and on the Ist day of July, 1915, two years there- 
after, is given the number of employees in the different depart- 
ments: 


Number of employees July 1, 1918———- 2 470, 015 
Number of employees July ak a | | ER EES REAR Ee a gf 


Some of the noticeable increases being as follows: 


1915 
1,372 
31, 108 
20 85 
„881 
19, 851 
16, 229 
PS 22 
Interstate Commerce Commission 9 7.80 
Government of District of Columbia. 4,977 7,248 


ployees in these departments. It is presumed they are all 
needed and used. I call attention to these figures for the pur- 


pose of showing that there has been no material reduction of 
employees since the Democrats came into power. Maybe this 
little plank has been overlooked or forgotten. 

TRUSTS. 

Permit me in. this connection to also call attention to the 
plank condemning the Republican Party for failure to prosecute 
the Standard Oil and Tobacco Trusts, especially mentioned in 
its platform of 1912: 

We condemn the action of the Republican administration in com- 
PEOR with the Standard Off Co. and the Tobacco Trust, and its 

ure to invoke the criminal provisions of the antitrust law against 
the officers of those pecans after the court had declared that from 
the undisputed facts in the record they had violated the criminal pro- 
visions of the law. 

As far as we are able to learn, the Republican Party has 
prosecuted as many trusts as the Democratic Party has, Dur- 
ing the four years President Taft was in office there were many 
trusts prosecuted, and the judiciary were active in the enforce- 
ment of the Sherman antitrust law. We are not hearing much 
about suits or actions against the officers of the trusts at the 
present day. Since the Democratic Party especially mentioned 
our failure to prosecute the Standard Oil and Tobacco Trusts 
it is not out of place to inquire what the Democratic Party has 
done by way of prosecution of these or other trusts. Is it the 
purpose of the Democratic Party to allow prosecution against 
trusts to become obsolete procedure? Much was heard about 
the Clayton antitrust law at the time of its passage, but we are 
not hearing so much about it now. 

AT HOMA AND ABROAD, 

But I am most in favor of that part of the Democratic plat- 
form which reads as if it was inspired in comparison with the 
other provisions. I especially refer to the constitutional rights 
of American citizens wherever they may be. Its provision is as 
follows: 

The constitutional rights of American citizens should be protected 
on our borders and X ig with E throughout the world, crn 9 
American citizen res property £ any fore aan 
entitled to and must be ben ot 5 full protection of the United States i 
ernment, both for himself and his property. 

The question with me is whether or not the Democratic 
Party has in any manner kept faith with this provision, It is 
one that swells the heart of every true American citizen. 

I am sometimes asked if I am in favor of going to war. Oh, 
no. But what did the Democratic Party have in mind when 
it adopted this plank of its platform in 1912? And what has it 
in mind now in 1916 when its platform contains a similar 
plank? It seems to me that almost ever since I can remember 
the atrocities inflicted on the Armenians have been shocking and 
revolting. Many equally shocking and revolting crimes have 
been inflicted on American citizens in Mexico. Innocent women 
and children have not been exempt. 

Something is said in the Democratic platform about having 
maintained the honor and dignity of the interest of the United 
States, and at the same time retained the respect and friendship 
of all the nations of the world. How I wish that was true. 
How they hate us down in Mexico. One can scarcely pick up a 
paper that does not contain an account of some heinous outrage 
on American lives or property in Mexico, showing utter disre- 
gard of the rights of our American citizens and of the dignity 
and honor of our Nation. I say this in relation to Mexico, If 
American citizens have no right to be in Mexico they should be 
told so plainly and further told to depart from that country and 
go to some other or come home. If Americans have a right to be 
in Mexico under treaty or otherwise, is it right to ignore that 
right and to permit them to be slaughtered? 

The American people, while they are for peace, are also for 
the protection of American citizens and maintaining the honor 
of our Nation throughout the world. 


Indian School at Morris, Minn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANDREW J. VOLSTEAD, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
Ix tHe House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, July 18, 1916. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, to correct some erroneous 
impressions current in some quarters as to the history of the 
legislation that transferred the Indian school at Morris, Minn., 
now the Morris State Agricultural School, from the United 
States to the State of Minnesota, this statement is submitted. 
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It can be verified from the official records and by those who 
took an active part in securing the legislation. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Mr. F. E. Leupp, became 
convinced that the work done by some of the nonreservation 
Indian schools were not accomplishing satisfactory results. In 
several places, including Morris, great difficulty was experienced 
in securing the requisite number of pupils. This difficulty 
was greatly aggravated at Morris when the Wahpeton Indian 
school was completed, After these facts became known to me 
a visit was made to the school, and after having seen the 
superintendent of the school and obtained from him and from 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and others what informa- 
tion could be secured the matter was submitted to the Indian 
Committee of the House with the request that, as the school 
was not needed, it be turned over to the State upon condition 
that the State should maintain it as an agricultural or in- 
dustrial school and allow Indians free tuition and equal treat- 
ment with white pupils. This request was refused on the 
ground that the committee considered it necessary to first 
have an official investigation to determine what schools could 
be dispensed with; but the committee promised to secure such 
an investigation and inserted in the Indian appropriation bill, 
then in course of preparation, the following direction: 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs is hereby authorized, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior, to ascertain whether and upon 
what terms it may be ible to dispose of any of the nonreseryation 
schools which, in his judgment, are no longer of value to the Indian 
Service and to report the result of bis investigation to the next session 
of the Congress. 

This occurred during the first session of the Sixtieth Congress. 

This direction became a law (35 Stats., 70), and at the open- 
ing of the second session, on December 4, 1908, the commissioner 
reported that seven schools, including that at Morris, were not 
needed; he also reported that he had consulted with the gov- 
ernors of the States where the schools were located and had sug- 
gested to them that if the schools were to be maintained as edu- 
cational institutions the foremost consideration for the transfers 
would be that Indian pupils be given “ free tuition, paying uni- 
form charges for everything else, just as non-Indian pupils 
would.” Upon this report another application was made to the 
Indian Committee of the House to have the school turned over 
to the State. This application was successful in securing the 
insertion in the Indian appropriation bill (H. R. 26916 of the 
Sixtieth Congress) of a provision directing the Secretary of the 
Interior to dispcse of and convey the school on conditions to be 
prescribed by him. ‘This language was broader and less definite 
than desired, but when the committee was asked to amend it I 
was answered that the governor of the State, Mr. Johnson, had 
refused to express an opinion on the question whether the State 
would accept it or not, and that as the State might not accept it 
the authority should be broad enough so the school might be dis- 
posed of either to the State or perhaps to the city or county 
where located. The conditions upon which it might be granted 
to the State were not in dispute. When this item was reached 
for passage in the House Hon. James S. Sherman, then chair- 
man of the Indian Committee and afterwards Vice President of 
the United States, among other things said: 


The N 5 in disposing of these schools is to dispose of those re- 
mote from the reservations, to dispose of those which have not a suffi- 
cient number of paps to make it worth while and expedient to main- 
tain the schools—that is, that have not enough pupils within the rea- 
sonable radius of the school; at the same time to provide in the 
disposal of them that there shall be free tuition to the Indians at that 
school and to dispose of them to the State upon the proviso that they 
shall maintain them as educational institutions. 


And he added that the department was authorized to dispose 
of this school on that condition. 

Hon. James R. Mann, the present Republican leader in the 
House, commenting on this statement, said: 

There are a large number of Indians in Minnesota. 


Are we going to 
get ourselves into the position in giving away the present school that 

a year or two we will be asked by the gentlemen who represent 
Minnesota to provide another school up there? 

This provision authorizing the school to be turned over to the 
State passed the House February 16, 1909. If it had been 
adopted in the Senate in.the same language that it passed the 
House the school would have been conveyed to the State; but, 
desiring to have the language made more definite, I called Sena- 
tor CLarr's attention to it and expressed the wish that he would 
have it amended when it reached the Senate. That was the 
practical way of securing the amendment, as the House Indian 
Committee was opposed to the change. Senator Crapp had it 
promptly amended in the Senate Indian Committee, of which 
he was chairman, by substituting for the language of the House 
bill the provisions of a bill which he had introduced and re- 
cently passed in the Senate, and which I had reintroduced in 
the House and used in applications for this legislation before 
the Indian Committee of the House, Senate bill 7472 and House 
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bill 25407. This amendment of the House provision became the 
law granting the school, except for a slight correction subse- 
quently made in the description in a part of the land. j 

The Indian appropriation bill, as reported and presented to 
the House, provided only for the disposition of two schools, the 
one at Morris and one at Chamberlain, 8. Dak. This latter 
authorization had, as I was informed, been inserted just before 
the bill was reported, at the request of Hon. E. W. Martin, of 
South Dakota, who was then a member of that committee. When 
the bill was considered in the House the expected nappened—it 
was amended by adding two more schools, one in Colorado and 
one in Nebraska, and two more were added in the Senate. The 
language used in the House in authorizing the disposition of 
these schools was, as to all of them, amended in the Senate, 
except as to the one in Nebraska, which was stricken out. : 

It is not an easy task to induce Congress to give away a 
school such as that at Morris, costing the Government upward 
of a hundred thousand dollars, and especially is that true 
where the precedent established would result in giving away 
several hundred thousand dollars’ worth of like property, and 
hence in securing action in the House other Minnesota Members 
were not only consulted but induced to take an active interest 
with me in the matter, notably Hon. F. C. Stevens, of St. Paul, 
who appeared with me before the Indian Committee and other- 
wise actively aided in securing the legislation. Hon. ©. A. 
LINDBERGH was then a member of that committee, and there sup- 
ported it strongly. 

The legislation granting the school originated in the House, 
was first passed there, and was afterwards amended and passed 
in the Senate. Senator CLarr was actively interested in pass- 
ing it in the Senate, and took care of it there. : 

Aside from the Members of the House and Senate who partici- 
pated in the passage of this legislation, Hon. L. C. Spooner was 
especially solicitous to procure it and took a very active part 
with others in having the State accept the grant. 


Our Last Natural Resource, Water Powers. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN J. ESCH, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN rune House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 5, 1916. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (S. 3331) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to regulate the coastruction of dams across navigable waters,” 
15 June 21, 1906, as amended by the act 8 June 23, 
1910, and to provide for the improvement and development of water- 
ways for the uses of interstate and foreign commerce. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, the history of the legislation 
with reference to dams goes back to the river and harbor act 
of 1890. In that act it was provided that no bridge or break- 
water or pier or abutment should be constructed beyond the 
harbor lines where they were established, and where they were 
not established such obstructions could not be made without 
the previous consent of the Secretary of War. That legislation 
in the river and harbor act of 1890 was supplemented by sec- 
tions 9 and 10 in the river and harbor act of 1899. In that 
act the consent of Congress was required for the putting in of 
obstructions upon navigable waters, and I call attention to 
this fact at this time because of the difference between the 
Senate and the House bills as to what authority shall grant 
consent. 

The precedent of Congress granting consent was established 
by the act of 1899, and in that same act, where the dam or bridge 
or obstruction was on an intrastate navigable water, and the 
legislature gave consent, nevertheless the Secretary of War 
passed upon the plans and specifications and the location. After 
the plans and specifications and location had been approved by 
the Secretary of War it was not permitted to change them 
without the approval of the Sectetary of War, a provision in the 
pending bill. 

No further legislation was enacted until the general dam act 
of 1906. This, too, required the consent of Congress before a 
dam could be constructed over a navigable water. It required 
approval of the plans and specifications and location of site by 
the Secretary of War and Chief of Engineers. It also pro- 
hibited any deviation from plans, specifications, and location 
without the approval of the Secretary of War and Chief of En- 
gineers. It contained this suggestive stipulation as indicating a 
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power which should inhere in the Government that the person re- 
ceiving the grant— 

shall construct, maintain, and operate, without expense to the United 
States, in connection with said dam and works, a lock or locks, booms 
sluices, or any other structure which the Secretary of War and Chief 
of Engineers at any time may deem necessary. 


It also provides that in approving such plans and location— 


such conditions and stipulations may be imposed as the Chief of En- 
gineers and Secretary of War may deem necessary. 

Those words“ stipulations and conditions“ were construed by 
President Roosevelt in his veto message of the James River Dam 
bill as a sanction of the power of Congress to make a charge, 
and, if I remember the debates on these dam bills in recent years 
correctly, that was the contention of the minority leader who is 
the author of this act of 1906. The act of 1906 further provides 
that the grantee shall construct the locks requested by the Gov- 
ernment at his own expense, that he shall light the locks at his 
own expense, furnish the operative power, and establish such 
fishways as the Secretary of Commerce and Labor may require. 
All these conditions have been imported into the pending bill. 
There is also reserved to the United States in the act of 1906 the 
right to build a lock if it so desires. That right is reserved in 
the pending bill. 

The grantee under the act of 1906 is liable for any damage 
for overflow. That is in the pending bill. All rights under the 
act of 1906 cease for failure to comply with the stipulations and 
penalties are prescribed for failure to comply with the orders 
and regulations of the Secretary of War and Chief of Engineers. 

While no time is specified in the act of 1906, time to begin 
the construction is one year and for completion three years after 
the approval of the act. This provision is modfiied in the 
pending bill. The right to alter, amend, or repeal is reserved in 
the act of 1906, with no liability upon the General Government for 
such alterations, amendments, or repeal. This provision is also 
incorporated in the pending bill. 

Under the act of 1906 several special acts were passed by 
Congress, one in 1908 for a dam across the Rainy River, an in- 
ternational boundary stream. That act followed the provisions 
and stipulations in the act of 1906, but was vetoed by President 
Roosevelt on the 3d of April, 1908. In his veto message he 
specified these as the conditions which in his opinion should be 
placed in every grant for the construction of dams across navi- 
gable waters: 

First. Grant should be annulled if work was not begun or 
plans carried out in accordance with the authority granted. 

Second. Proper official should see that in approving plans the 
maximum development of the navigation and power is assured. 

Third. There should be a license fee or charge, Which, though 
small or nominal at the outset, could be adjusted in the public 
interest. 

Fourth. There should be provision for the termination of the 
grant at a definite time, leaving the future to determine its 
course. 

Two salient features of the veto message of 1908 were a fixed 
charge for the power and a limitation on the period of the 
grant. Now, in view of this veto message an arrangement was 
entered into with the Rainy River Power Improvement Co. 
whereby it agreed, practically, to comply with these conditions 
set forth in the veto message, and the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, by an agreement with the White House, 
consented to pass an amended dam bill that would in a way meet 
the contentions or demands of the President; but it was not 
done immediately. I find that on April 13, 1908, President 
Rooseyelt in a letter to the Senate Committee on Commerce gave 
notice that he would not sign any bills thereafter which did not 
provide specifically for a charge and a definite limitation in 
time of the rights conferred. Notwithstanding this notice, Con- 
gress passed a bill for the construction of a dam on the James 
River in Missouri, and on January 15, 1909, President Roosevelt 
vetoed that bill, setting forth as reasons for such veto the rea- 
sons he had set forth in vetoing the Rainy River dam and adding 
another reason in this: He insisted that the license should be 
forfeited upon proof that the licensee joined in any conspiracy 
or unlawful combination in restraint of trade, a provision found 
in the Alaska coal-land act. 

These vetoes in 1908 and 1909 practically discouraged the in- 
troduction of special bills for dams on navigable waters. Under 
the act of 1906, 25 special bills were passed, and out of that 
number only 6 were carried to completion—only 6. 

As a result of the veto messages the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce no Jonger gave consideration 
to dam bills because it did not believe in doing a useless 
thing. In consequence of the agitation caused by the veto 
messages of the President and as a result of the great movement 
throughout the country in the interest of conservation of our 
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natural resources, the Committee on Interstate and Forcign 
Commerce passed the general dam act of 1910. That act prac- 
tically incorporated the provisions which I have already set 
forth as being contained in the act of 1906, but it added these 
provisions by way of concession to the contentions of the then 
President and to the demands of conservationists. 

First, it required that there should be a comprehensive plan 
for the development of a river or waterway system. That each 
particular dam project should be given consideration with a 
view not only to the locality, where located, but with reference to 
the entire water system of which it constituted a part and that 
the plan should be so framed as to bring about the greatest 
possible development of navigation and also of water power. 
That provision enlarged, elaborated, and strengthened, you will 
find in the pending bill. Second, another change was made in 
the act of 1910 in this, that it provided for certain charges, 
charges to restore the stream to the condition of navigability 
at the time the dam was first constructed, or if it was not so 
restored the Government could restore it and the cost charged 
to the original grantee. That provision is not in the pending 
bill for reasons which will be discussed under the five-minute 
rule. 

Another charge was authorized to reimburse the Government 
for expenses of examining plans and specifications and of view- 
ing the sites and locations of the dam. Another charge was 
authorized to in part reimburse the Government for headwater 
improvements in the way of reservoirs and forested watersheds. 
This latter provision is retained in the pending bill with a limi- 
tation that the charge shali not exceed annually 5 per cent on 
the cost of the improvement to the Government. Personally, I 
do not think that either of these charges for restoring naviga- 
bility at the point of construction of the dam or this charge for 
reimbursement for headwater improvement, including reforested 
watersheds, amounts to very much in the last analysis. There are 
no other charges provided in the act of 1910, and the chief con- 
tention of President Roosevelt that there should be a charge for 
water power was not incorporated. There was incorporated, 
however, in the act of 1910 the right to revoke a charter upon 
payment of just compensation. Third, there was also incorpo- 
rated the right to terminate the grant at the end of 50 years after 
the passage or approyal of the project. The 50-year term was 
incorporated in the act of 1910, pursuant to the message of the 
President, and we have retained it in the pending measure; but 
I believe the definiteness of the termination of the grant is not - 
what it ought to be, and I shall offer an amendment to make it 
more definite and certain. ; 

Under the act of 1910 there were 14 special acts passed by 
Congress, and out of the 14 only 2 went to completion and be- 
came working projects. So that under the act of 1906 and 
under the act of 1910 there has been a total of 29 special acts 
passed and only 8 dams have been constructed thereunder, de- 
veloping a total horsepower of only 140,000, an amount quite 
inconsequential when we consider the enormous possibilities in 
water-power development still available. 

In regard to the amount of possible horsepower, it may be 
said that an estimate has been made showing that there are 
7,000,000 horsepower available on the navigable streams of the 
United States, with the possible addition of 20,000,000 more on 
the upper reaches and the feeders of the navigable streams of 
the United States, making a total of 27,000,000 of possible horse- 
power. When we contemplate these figures we begin to realize 
the importance and the value of this pending legislation. 

Hydroelectric power is still in its infancy. In the report of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, made to the Senate in January last, 
it was disclosed that there are in the United States 28,000,000 
of primary horsepower and a maximum of 56,000,000 horsepower 
outside of any power which we may develop by the construction 
of reservoirs at headwaters. There is a total of 30,000,000 
horsepower used to-day in the United States, derived from all 
sources, coal, oil, gas, and water, so that the horsepower avail- 
able on navigable streams and tributaries is almost equal to the 
total horsepower now being developed by every source of power, 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Of the possibility, how much is now realized? 

Mr. ESCH. In horsepower? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. ESCH. There are between six and seven million horse- 
power developed to-day by water power, not a large fraction. It 
will be stated in the course of this debate that water power will 
supplant steam power, but this will never be. In 29 States of 
the Union to-day they are already using more horsepower than 
the primary water power available in those States. Those 
States, therefore, are already getting the maximum of water 
horsepower possible within their boundaries. Therefore, all 
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other additional power would have to come from coal, oil, or gas, 
unless the tremendous potential water power of the Rocky Moun- 
tain region can be sent farther and farther from its source than 
it is now being sent, the limit of transmission now being a little 
over 200 miles. So that while hydroelectric power will always 
play an important part in many States of the Union, unless the 
distance it can be transmitted is greatly enlarged its use must 
of necessity be very greatly restricted. 

In some of the Western States the yield or production of 
hydroelectric power already exceeds the demand. If it can 
be transmitted to the Mississippi Valley and still farther east, 
it will add to the prosperity of the United States. 

There is an ever-increasing use of hydroelectric power in the 
matter of transportation. The most remarkable achievement 
in this line is the electrification of 115 miles of the Milwaukee 
Transcontinental Line in the mountain region. It is contem- 
plated to equip at least 450 miles. The 115 miles are already 
in operation and are proving a wonderful success. 

As a tribute to hydroelectric power I wish to read a little 
headline that I saw in an advertisement of the new electric 
trains on the Milwaukee system. The lines are as follows: 

The — age 


a limited mo 8 
1 — N ot erect 2 an absolute but ent despotism. 
its limitations in power and achlevement—electricity has 


a 

The hundred years of steam have done their work and are now 
subordinate. 

The thousand years of electricity have come to stay. 


With reference to the pending bill, I wish to state that I 
agree with the chairman of the committee in the assertion that 
Congress should retain its control in the granting of consent 
to the grantee to build dams across the navigable waters of the 
United States. The Senate bill gives such power to the Secre- 
tary of War. The public-lands bill gives that power to the 
Secretary of the Interior. In this bill the applicant must come 
to Congress to get his permit. In river and harbor works 
every item and project is first passed upon by Congress; and the 
Chief of Engineers, for the most part, only superintends the con- 
struction, based on the plans he has devised. He has no au- 
thority to obstruct a navigable stream or make any improve- 
ment in the interest of navigation without first getting his 
warrant from Congress. 

When we started the Reclamation Service we gave the money 
to the Department of the Interior to expend it on projects, 
leaving their selection and the amount to be expended on each 
to an administrative officer. But when its receipts fell behind 
its expenditures, when many projects that had been 3 
could not be completed, when Congress found it necessary to 
come to the rescue by voting bonds or certificates of indebted- 
ness to the extent of something like $20,000,000, Congress 
thought it was time to assume control. And so these projects 
and the amounts allotted to each are now passed upon by 
Congress. In my opinion, we should retain control over the 
granting privilege for the construction of bridges and dams 
across or upon the navigable waters of the United States. Is 
there anyone here who would favor investing any administra- 
tive officer with the right to determine the location of a dam 
like the Keokuk Dam across the Mississippi River, a project 
entailing an expenditure of over $20,000,000, and affecting the 
navigation of the greatest waterway we have in the United 
States? Your committee believes that we should lodge this 
jurisdiction in Congress itself. 

Another matter as to which I shall offer an amendment is in 
giving the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers the 
right of demanding that a lock and accessory works be in- 
stalled in any dam or dam project at the expense of the 
grantee at any time after the completion of the work and dur- 
ing the period of the grant. This bill does not have that pro- 
vision, but the lock must be ordered installed when the original 
Thereafter, if there is to be any lock con- 
structed, it is to be done at the expense of the United States. 
When I offer my amendment I will discuss that more at length. 

One of the great and crucial questions in this whole proposi- 
tion is the right of demanding a charge by the Government for 
the water power that is developed. This bill, as I have already 
stated, omits any such proposition. The Senate bill omits snch 
a proposition. The Ferris bill, covering dams constructed on 
streams in the public domain, permits a charge to be made, 
basing the right on the fact that the Government is not merely 
the sovereign but owns the riparian rights. 

This question of a charge was ably debated on this floor in 
1914, when the dam bill of that Congress was passed, and an 
amendment was offered giving the Secretary of War the right 
to impose a charge, with the right of changing the rate at 
certain specified periodse That amendment passed this House, 


if I remember rightly, by a vote of 143 to 45. A like amend- 


ment will doubtless be offered during the consideration of the 
pending measure. 

In my opinion there can not be the slightest doubt as to the 
constitutional right of Congress to impose such a charge, and 
I base the right not upon the fact of riparian ownership, not 
upon the fact of the ownership of the bed of the stream, not 
on the right of State sovereignty, but upon the simple prin- 
ciple that whatever the Government has the right to grant as 
to that the Government has the right to name conditions. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield for a question? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. What does the gentleman think 
about the wisdom of requiring such a charge? 

Mr. ESCH. I ari it should be made. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

— ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. Of course, under the present law and this bill 
it has application to navigable waters? 
Pitas ESCH. That is the only thing over which we have juris- 
on. 

Mr. SMALL. And the Supreme Court has defined “ navigable 
waters“ as streams which may be navigated 

Mr. ESCH. Which are navigable, in fact. 

Mr. SMALL. Now, suppose the streams are not navigable at 
this time, but by improvement through the necessary locks and 
dams they become navigable. This law would have application 
to such a stream? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. Now, as to a stream that is not navigable, the 
jurisdiction of the water power developed thereon still belongs 
to the State? Is that correct? 

Mr. ESCH. I did not catch the last phrase of it. 

Mr. SMALL. Streams that are nonnavigable; therefore, they 
are not affected by existing laws or the proposed amendment; 
they are under the jurisdiction of the States at the present time, 
and would be if this law were enacted? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. We have not jurisdiction over nonnavigable 
streams, intrastate. 

Mr. SMALL. Now, the gentleman cited the interesting fact 
of the Milwaukee road having developed large power for the 
operation of its trains for a distance of about 150 miles. I do 
not understand that that hydroelectric power was developed 
upon navigable streams, but upon nonnavigable, for which no 
permit was asked or obtained from Congress, 

Mr. ESCH. Some of it is on streams on the public domain, 
and therefore would be subject to such legislation as is con- 
templated in the Ferris bill, not legislation over which we in this 
bill 2 have jurisdiction. 

Mr, SMALL. By reason of its being a nonnavigable stream? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes; a nonnavigable stream. 

7 —55 wish to call attention to another leading feature of 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there 
for a further question? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman was dealing with the question 
of a charge. I did not hear all the gentleman said. Is the 
gentleman in favor of a charge? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. FERRIS. There is none in the bill now? 

Mr. ESCH. There is not. 

Mr. FERRIS. This matter is a mooted controversy at the 
other end of the Capitol? 

Mr, ESCH. It is. 

Mr. FERRIS. But it is not very much mooted at this end? 

Mr. ESCH. It was not, if I could judge from the vote on 
that question in the preceding Congress. 

Mr. FERRIS. It is also true as to two bills that recently 
passed the House affecting the price of a commodity, where 
both those bills bore a charge? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? ; 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman has recited cer- 
tain features of the bill concerning which the consent of the 
Secretary of War is to be obtained, and one was a provision 
which would require the consent of the Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. ESCH. That was under the act of 1906, for the estab- 
lishment of fishways, where the consent of the then Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor had to be secured before the grantee 
could establish a fishway. We retain that power in the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. We still retain it. 
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Mr. FESS. I am still in the dark. The charge the gentle- 
man refers to is still a limitation on the licensee; that Congress 
can say what charge he can make to the consumer? 

Mr. ESCH. ‘That is a condition precedent to the grant—that 
he must pay so much per horsepower developed at the dam. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING. If the gentleman will look at the first two 
lines of section 2 of the amendment, on page 23 

Mr. ESCH, The gentleman means of the House bill? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. Does not the gentleman think the 
language there would give the Secretary of War and the Chief 
of Engineers the right to impose charges? 

That as a part of such approval such conditions and stipulations 
may be imposed as the e of War and the Chief of gineers 
may deem necessary to protect the present and future interests of the 
United States. 

Does not the gentleman think that broad enough to permit a 
charge to be made? 

Mr. ESCH. That was the language in the original act of 1906, 
It was retained in the act of 1910, and we have put it into this bill. 
As I stated, President Roosevelt, in his veto of the James River 
dam bill, quoting those very words, said that they gave sanction 
to his contention that Congress had the right to make a charge; 
but because some have thought that the language was too in- 
definite to authorize the grantor to make such a charge it was 
thought best to set it forth in specific terms. 

Mr. STERLING. Have the courts passed on the question? 

Mr. ESCH. Not as to that language, so far as I know. 

The decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
Chandler-Dunbar case made it clear that the owner of the land 
would not have a property right in the flow of the water of a 
navigable stream; that the control remained in the Government, 
and so remaining the Government had the right to exact any 
conditions it saw fit for its use. Senators Root and Burton, 
Ex-President Taft, and Ex-Secretaries Stimson, Fisher, and Gar- 
rison all concur in the view that there can be no objection based 
on constitutional grounds to the exercise on the part of the Gov- 
ernment of its right to exact charges for the development of water 
power. In fact, this right is conceded by those who object to the 
Government's making a charge when they admit its right to re- 
quire of the grantee the maintenance and operation of locks 
required to be constructed in the interests of navigation. The 
cost of maintenance and operation of the locks and their lighting 
are permanent charges; and if these can be required, the Govern- 
ment can likewise require of the grantee charges based on the 
development of water power. In granting the right to build 
bridges over navigable waters Congress has repeatedly imposed 
the condition that the bridge shall be open to use by others aside 
from the original grantee, and that the charge per mile on such 
structures should not exceed the charge per mile on the ap- 
proaches to such bridge. These conditions are in a sense charges 
made by the Government as conditions precedent to the granting 
of the franchise. If, then, there can be no constitutional objec- 
tion raised to the right to make a charge for the development of 
water power, there arises the question of policy, Should such 
charge be made? In my opinion the Government should in 
specific terms retain the power to make a charge. The amount 
of the charge is not so material a matter, In fact, the charge 
in many instances might be small or even nominal, especially 
during the earlier years of the grant, with authority in the Sec- 
retary 6f War and Chief Engineer to adjust the rates at stated 
periods. If we fail to retain the power to make a charge in this 
bill, our action is irrevocable, and the Goyernment loses not 
merely whatever revenue might be produced, but, what is of 
greater importance, loses that power of control which is abso- 
lutely necessary if these water-power resources are to be de- 
yeloped in the interests of the people to whom they belong. 
Already we have largely lost our heritage as a Nation in the 
coal, gas, oil, timber, and mineral lands with which we were so 
bountifully blessed. These are already in private ownership or 
in the control of syndicates with right to exact such prices as 
they see fit. Water powers constitute the last of our great 
natural resources still within Government control. The lessons 
of the past and our experiences resulting from our profligate 
policy with reference to our other natural resources ought to 
make us resist to the utmost any effort that would deprive the 
Government of any of its rights in connection with the develop- 
ment of water power. We have no right to rob the next genera- 
tion of its rightful inheritance. We have no right to transmit 
to it a natural resource whose ownership in private hands may 
prove burdensome and oppressive. 

To demand a charge for the water power actually developed 
at a dam built across navigable waters is not the levying of a 
tax as urged by those who believe that either the Government 


has no right or ought not to make a charge, but is more in the 
nature of a license fee. The essence of a tax is that it is not 
merely uniform but is compulsory. There is no compulsion when 
men are only subjected to a charge or fee for a project volun- 
tarily entered upon. The Government in recent years adopted a 
policy too long delayed of charging a license fee in its disposi- 
tion of coal, oil, and gas lands; but such fee can not be con- 
sidered as a tax. It is the custom for many municipalities in the 
United States to charge public utilities such as street car com- 
panies, for the use of the streets even in cases where the fee of 
these streets does not belong to the municipalities but to the 
abutting owners. No one questions the right of such munici- 
palities to make a charge for such use whether the charge be in 
the form of a percentage of gross receipts or so much per car. 

In recent years Congress itself has established a precedent in 
the making of a charge for the use of water power in the case 
of the grant to the city of San Francisco for the development 
of the Hetch Hetchy Valley. While primarily designed for sup- 
plying this city with water a main object of this legislation was 
to permit this city to develop water power. Some three or four 
years ago a bill was introduced in the Senate authorizing the 
construction of a dam across the Connecticut River in Massa- 
chusetts. The bill as favorably reported to the Senate contained 
a provision authorizing the Government to make a charge for the 
horsepower developed. 

It is estimated that under the pending bill, as well as under 
the Shields bill, at least 50 per cent of the water-power deyelop- 
ment will be by private individuals, firms, or. corporations for 
manufacturing purposes and not for the purpose of supplying 
public utilities. As the bill now stands and without the right 
given the Government to make a charge, such private individuals, 
firms, or corporations could secure their grants from the Govern- 
ment practically free of charge, and hence free of any control 
as to rates either through a State commission, the Secretary of 
War, or the Interstate Commerce Commission. In most instances 
the power they would develop would be used at the point of 
development, and there would be no transmission lines giving the 
business an interstate character, thus subjecting it to control. 
While it is true that the construction of a dam for such manu- 
facturing purposes might benefit the Government in furnishing 
slack-water navigation at points in a navigable stream where 
navigation would otherwise be impossible, and while the locks 
and aecessory works would have to be furnished at the expense 
of the grantee, nevertheless there would be no regulation either 
as to service or prices of output. If, on the other hand, the Gov- 
ernment by an amendment to this bill were authorized to make 
a charge, the Government through the control which the imposi- 
tion of a charge would permit, would be in a position to prevent 
unconscionable profits. Why under such conditions would it not 
be the part of wisdom for the Government to offer reductions in 
the charges for the water power developed on condition that the 
grantee, the manufacturer, or producer make corresponding or 
reasonable reductions in the cost of the product to the consumers? 

It is contended in this debate that the imposition of a charge 
by the Government for the water power developed would dis- 
courage investment of capital in water-power projects. There 
has been tremendous development in the mountain States in 
recent years under revocable permits where there was no 
definiteness of term ahd where the Government made a charge 
for the water power developed. If capital can invest under 
such conditions, it ought to invest in a project where there is a 
fixed term of at least 50 years with a certainty that the actual 
cost of their lands and rights of way and the fair value of the 
other property, such as buildings, machinery, transmission lines, 
and so forth, would be repaid to the grantee by the Govern- 
ment or a new grantee at the end of fhe term. So eagerly have 
the water powers of the mountain States been taken up by 
great groups or syndicates that in quite a number of these 
States the power already developed is considerably in excess 
of the demand, and in several a majority of the horsepower, 
both developed and undeveloped, has already gone into the 
hands of a single corporation or syndicate. ‘The further fact 
that their rates were subject to the regulation and control of 
the several State commissions, even to the control in some in- 
stances of the issuance of stocks and bonds, did not discourage 
investment. 

As a rule the rates charged by a hydroelectric company to the 
consumer will be such as the traffic will bear; that is, they will 
approximate the rates charged for the production of power by 
steam. Steam therefore will, in a large measure, fix the cost of 
hydroelectric power. Owing to its greater convenience, there 
will always be a preferential demand for electric power. If, 
then, it is an actual fact that hydroelectric power can be gen- 
erated at considerably less cost than by the use of coal, oil, or 
other fuel in regions where coal is not found or must be hauled a 
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considerable distance, there is a possibility of producing power 
by electricity considerably cheaper than by the use of coal, oil, 
or other fuel. If, under such circumstances, a charge is made 
by the Government, such charge will not be added to the cost 
to the consumer or be reflected in the rates, but will be deducted 
from the profits which the grantee would otherwise put in his 
own pocket. It is also to be remembered that whereas our sup- 
ply of coal, oil, and gas is more or less limited, our rivers will 
continue to run to the sea for all time to come and hence make 
available a perpetual power, a power which therefore will con- 
tinue to grow more and more valuable as time goes on, and this 
furnishes another reason why this Congress should not relin- 
quish irrevocably the rights it now possesses and the powers it 
now can exert over the last of our great natural resources— 
water power. If the terms and conditions of the pending legis- 
lation are considered too severe to encourage capital to invest, 
a subsequent Congress can mitigate the terms and conditions, 
but if we fail to exercise now the rights which we have under 
the Constitution we may sacrifice the interest of this and sub- 
sequent generations in favor of private interests. 

The grant of a permit to construct a dam across a navigable 
stream gives a monopoly to the grantee. Under the provisions 
of the bill rights of eminent domain can be exercised in the con- 
demnation of private property. The grantee is thus permitted 
to exercise rights of sovereignty. From the very nature of 
things he is given a monopoly, and hence should be subject to 
regulation and control as is provided in the pending bill. A 
monopoly of water power may mean a monopoly of transporta- 
tion, heat, light, and power for manufacturing and public uses. 
Without regulation no such monopoly could or should be toler- 
ated. In the words of Senator Burton: 

The possibility of a control of a business of a country through the 
agency of water power is more imminent than any other form of con- 
trol ever attempted in the history of human endeavor. 

The pending bill not merely provides for the regulation of the 
rates for hydroelectric power charged to consumers, but also 
gives the Secretary of War control over the stock and bond 
issues of the grantee, with full access to books and records, and 
with requirements for accounting and special or regular reports. 
Under these provisions the unit of cost can be ascertained and 
profits determined. The stock watering thus curbed or entirely 
eliminated and profits on only bona fide investment made more 
certain, the charge prescribed by the Government would be more 
easily met and the hope of success for the project increased. 

The State can tax the physical properties of a power plant 
within its boundaries, but not the franchise for its construction, 
which the Government alone can grant, and for the granting of 
which the Government alone should be permitted to levy a 
charge. The franchise is in its nature a special privilege, for 
which, like other privileges, the Government can ask compensa- 
tion. For a hundred years we have been legislating for and in 
behalf of contract rights or vested interests, but the day is now 
here when we should so legislate as to bring the people back to 
their own, 5 

Upon the termination of the 50-year term, section 10 of the 
pending bill provides the method by which the Government can 
recapture or take over the possession of the power plant and 
its necessary appurtenances, including transmission and dis- 
tributing lines. Three alternatives are provided: First, the 
Government may itself take over the property; or, second, 
authorize a third party to take it over; or, third, make a new 
grant under the terms of the law then applicable to the original 
grantee. In taking over the property by the Government or a 
third party authorized by it, the original grantee is to receive 
only the actual cost of what may be termed the nonperishable 
property—that is, the lands upon which the dam is built, the 
flowage rights thereto, and rights of way for transmission 
lines—and the reasonable value of the perishable property— 
that is, the structures, machinery, and transmission and dis- 
tributing Hnes—but nothing for the value of the franchise or 
good will or profits to be earned on pending contracts or any 
other intangible elements, The unearned increment is not to 
be reimbursable. It is contended that these provisions as to 
recapture at the end of the 50-year term are unfair to the 
original grantee and may discourage the investment of capital. 
If, however, these terms are compared with those in other coun- 
tries, where water-power development has been made in recent 
years, it will be found that the terms of the pending bill are 
comparatively generous. 

Italy grants concessions for water power for a period of not 
longer than 30 years on annual rental. 

In France: 

Power plants on national lands are developed under concessions oe 


eriods not exceeding 50 years, at the expiration of which the 
f concession be not renewed, is required to restore the premises to 


the conditions previously existing, or deliver the plant to the nation 
withont 8 as the nation may elect. The amount of rental to 
be paid is required to be fixed in the articles of concession. 

In Norway: 

The law authorizes the granting of concessions for wer develo) 
ment for a period of 60 years and a maximum of 80 — —— When the 
con on expires the land, with improvements and works, reverts to 
the Goyernment. Various payments for the asnes are required, 
among them the establishment of a poor fund under public control, 
the surrender of a certain percentage of produced power to the com- 
munity, also te the central Government, and in certain specified de- 
velopments there may be assessed a yearly tax of 1.25 crowns for every 
horsepower over 500. N 


In the Dominion of Canada: 


d viding tha 
be takon, ovet b 
ac an 
therewith. 

In the Province of Ontario, where the term of the lease is not 
exceeding 20 years with the right of renewal for two further 
and successive terms of 10 years each upon rentals stated in the 
lease, and upon such other terms and conditions as the minister 
may prescribe, the privileges upon the termination of the lease— 
together with all dams and other structures or works made or erected 
by the lessee in connection therewlth, revert to and become the prop- 

of the Crown, subject, however, to the right of the lessee to re- 
move machinery, ure in which removal become the property 
of the Crown, also subject to the payment of compensation to the 
lessee of such sums as the minister may deem proper for buildings or 
structures of a permanent character and necessary or useful for the 
development or utilization of the water privilege. 

When it is considered that in the construction of some of 
these dams upon the larger navigable rivers years will be re- 
quired for the completion of the dams, and in many instances 
10 years or even longer may be required before a market can be 
found for the full horsepower development of a given project, 
I do not believe that a term of 50 years is too long. A less 
period would discourage investment and prevent, or at least 
hinder, financial success. 

There is another feature of the bill to which I wish to call 
attention, and that is to the closing two lines of section 3, 
where, as between two or more contesting applicants equally 
well qualified to undertake the work of constructing a dam 
and developing the region as to water power and navigation, 
“preference shall be given to the one who has first complied 
with the laws of the State or States in which the dam is to be 
constructed.” 

I shall offer an amendment basing the preference, os follows: 

good faith to the United States the most favorable 
terms for taking over the pi at the end of the franchise and the 
lowest rates for public ce under the franchise under the pro- 
visions of this act. 

When we come to the consideration of the bill under the five- 
minute rule I shall seek to give my reasons therefor. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I have consumed more time than I had expected. I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. SITH]. 


The Agricultural Department and Practical Farming. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FINLY H. GRAY, 


OF INDIANA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 11, 1916. 


Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, this elaborate and ex- 
tensive Department of Agriculture provided by the Government 
and maintained at great cost to the people is in vain unless the 
same is brought within the reach of farmers and made to serve 
them. 

The farmers of the country, either separately as individuals 
or as organized associations, must be informed of what infor- 
mation, assistance, and cooperation is available to them from 
this deaprtment. 

They must know where to make application for such infor- 
mation, assistance, and cooperation. 

They must have their applications for such information and 
assistance promptly, fully, and plainly complied with. 

They must be able to receive instruction on particular 
subjects of farming and as to improved methods of agriculture. 

They must have demonstration of such methods made on 
farms in their own communities and in actual farm operations 
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and with implements and facilities available to farmers in such 
communities, instead of being compelled to depend upon re- 
ports of demonstrations at specially equipped agricultural sta- 
tions, and which can not be followed in actual farm operations. 

To meet these requirements there must be in the Department 
of Agriculture a special bureau of farm information, to which 
every farmer in the country may apply for and receive special 
instruction in any of the various branches of farming in which 
he may be interested and may also secure demonstrations in 
connection therewith and conducted in actual farm operations 
and on farms in their own communities. 

To this end I will introduce a bill to create a bureau of farm 


information in the Department of Agriculture and, among other | 


functions to be performed, providing duties as follows: 

To receive and take up for compliance all applications for 
information from farmers and to furnish from the proper bu- 
rean, division, or office of the Department of Agriculture special 
instuction in improved methods of agriculture ; 

To assemble and collate all information published or other- 
wise available from the various bureaus, divisions, and offices 
of said department relating to such inquiries and of practical 
valne in farming, and to transmit the same with such special 
instruction ; 

To furnish, from time to time, such supplemental informa- 
tion to farmers to whom special instruction has been given as 
may be necessary to enable such instruction to be properly 
carried out; 

To arrange for demonstrations of improved methods of agri- 
culture under actual farming conditions and with facilities 
generally available upon farms in the respective localities where 
conducted ; 

To conduct all correspondence relative to the above-mentioned 
functions and duties; to have charge of all papers, books, and 
writings in connection therewith; and to keep a record of all 
such applications, the proceedings had in connection with such 
instruction, and the results obtained; and 

Te deyise means of coordinating, as far as possible, all work 
done by or under the supervision of the Department of Agri- 
culture, with a view of making the results of such work most 
available for the information and instruction of farmers and of 
farm associations. 


Publie Buildings. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CLARK, 


OF FLORIDA, 
In tae House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, July 25, 1916. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I dislike very much to 
again consume the time of the House with relation to the public- 
buildings bill recently reported by the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, but I am quite sure that it is my duty 
to take a very few minutes in which to refute a glaring false- 
hood which is being industriously circulated over the country. 
A firm of brokers located at 115 Broadway, New York, and 
known as H. P. Taylor & Co., have issued a bulletin which they 
call Circular No. 296, and in this decument they attack the river 
and harbor bill, the good-roads bill, the public-buildings bill, 
and the Congress itself. 

Life is entirely too short for me to undertake to follow these 
creatures through all their misrepresentation of and slanderous 
statements with reference to these different bills and the com- 
mittees which reported them. The bulletin as a whole is simply 
saturated through and through with slander, falsehood, malice, 
and venom. While this bulletin is so palpably false upon its 
face, yet, as some good citizen into whose hands it may come 
might be misled, I shall briefly call attention to the statements 
made therein with relation to the public-buildings bill. Taylor 
& Co. say they quote from the New York Times when they 
print the names of 15 towns which they claim are included 
in the bill for the respective amounts stated. I do not know, 
Mr. Speaker, whether they quote from the New York Times 
or not; but if the New York Times has ever made the stnte- 
ment that these 15 towns were included in the bill, then the 
New York Times and H. P. Taylor & Co. belong to different 
classes of falsifiers. The New York Times would be an origi- 
nating perverter of the truth, and H. P. Taylor & Co. would be 
a circulating medium of falsehood. I want to submit the main 


portion of this circular referring to the public-buildings bill, and 
especially the names of the 15 towns, so that any person may 
determine for himself from the record what the truth of this 
matter is. This portion of the circular is as follows: 


As for the lie-b! it is entirely within the bounds of 
3 * the boldest and most unblushing 


on the Trea which has been undertaken for 
One of the most e and country, 
New York Times, has felt constrained to expose the “pork” ap- 
priations in the public-bulldings bill, and from its take 
following items: 
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Susanville, Cal 
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agies nothing. 

It is claimed in this article that the bill carries for each of 
the 15 towns named an authorization for the amount mentioned 
for each. This statement, I understand, is sent broadcast over 
the United States and the people asked to believe that it is 
true, and yet the fact is that only 2 of the 15 towns are men- 
tioned in the bill at all. Nowhere within the bill, from be- 
ginning to end, can you find the name of either of the other 
13 towns, and this is just about as near the truth as the average 
critic of the public-building legislation of Congress ever gets. 
But these people do not even tell the truth about the two 
towns in their list which are named in the bill. Take Susan- 
ville, Cal. These people say that Susanville has a population 
of 688, postal receipts of $7,058, and gets $60,000 for a building, 
leaving the impression that the post office is the only Federal 
activity at Susanville. For a wonder, they came pretty close 
to the postal receipts and close to what the population was six 
years ago, but they did not state the further fact that there 
is at Susanville a United States land office, Weather Burean, 
Forestry Service, and veterinary service, the employees of all 
to be housed in the same building with the employees of the 
post office. Nor did they state that the bill only carries for 
Susanville an authorization of $10,000 with which to acquire a 
site. No building is authorized for Susanville at all. 

The next and only other town named in their list of 15 
which appears in the bill at all is Greenville, Pa. These people 
say that Greenville has a population of 909 and postal receipts 
of $2,848 per annum, and that the bill authorizes a building 
there to cost $60,000. The truth is that the census of 1910 gave 
Greenville, Pa., a population of 5,909, and the postal receipts for 
the fiscal year ending June 80, 1915, were $31,245.42, and the 
bill carries an authorization of $75,000 to purchase a site and 
construct a building. So you see H. P. Taylor & Oo. have lied 
unblushingly about the two towns in their list which do appear 
in the bill; and as to the other 13, their lies were simply manu- 
factured out of the whole cloth. There is absolutely no excuse 
under the sun for the circulation of these deliberate, wanton, 
uncalled-for, and malicious lies. This bill has been printed—it is 
a public document—and is accessible to any person who niay 
desire to see it, and the facts upon which the committee acted 
in framing the bill are likewise accessible to the public, and 
therefore there is not the slightest excuse for the circulation 
of such infamous, slanderous, false, and malicious documents 
with which these perverters of the truth are, now flooding the 
mails. 


I will simply mention Pittsburgh, to which they refer. Con- 
gress did authorize the purchase of a site at Pittsburgh about 
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10 years ago. The then Secretary of the Treasury went to 
Pittsburgh in person and selected it, and paid $940,000 for it. 
It was a site entirely unsuited for the purpose, and the repre- 
sentative citizens of Pittshurgh strongly protested against erect- 
ing the Government’s buiſding on it, and Congress has been try- 
ing ever since to sell it. Although for the past 10 years Pitts- 
burgh has grown wonderfully, and although real estate in 
Pittsburgh has steadily advanced in value, this Government 
lot can not be sold to-day, according to the information of the 
committee, for over $200,000—a clear loss of $740,000 and inter- 
est for 10 years. Neither Congress nor its committee bought 
that lot. Where, then, does the blame lie for this transaction? 
Why can not H. P. Taylor & Co., and other such slanderers, if 
they really want to save the country, cease downright and in- 
excusable lying for a season and pick up a few of these real 
extravagances and issue a few circulars about them? Will they, 
or do they just naturally prefer falsehood to truth? 


The Full Territorial Form of Government for Alaska. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES WICKERSHAM, 


OF ALASKA, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 25, 1916. 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, under the unanimous- 
consent leave granted to me to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp on the subject of The full Territorial form of gov- 
ernment for Alaska,” I desire to call special attention to the 
necessity for the enactment of laws so extending the old 
organic acts of the Territory as to meet present-day necessities. 

The people of Alaska are Americans and proud of their citi- 
zenship; as a class they are law-abiding and liberty loving. 
They were nurtured in free American homes and educated in the 
common schools, They are naturally democratic in their ideas 
and devoted to the principles of a republican form of govern- 
ment. When called to assist in constructing government on the 
frontier they know of but one American plan to follow—that 
plan which our forefathers embodied in the Constitution and 
which has been adopted in every American Territory or State 
organized under the flag of the Union. 

But, alas, there was opposition to adopting that plan in the 
development of Alaskan government. Not only was there oppo- 
‘sition but its strongest antagonists were those who were re- 
sponsible for maintaining government in the northern Territory. 
The opposition to the creation of an elective legislative body for 
Alaska, such as all other American Territories had, came from 
President Taft and his administration. The opposition to the 
creation of a full Territorial form of government for Alaska 
now comes from President Wilson and his administration. The 
invisible forces which organized the opposition to a more per- 
fect government for the people of Alaska under both adminis- 
trations are those powerful interests which desire to seize, own, 
and exploit the great undeveloped resources of Alaska, free 
from governmental control. 

The Taft administration sought to impose the Beveridge bill 
on us, for the creation of an appointive legislative commission 
composed in part of officers of the United States Army, under 
the control of the Bureau of Insular Affairs in the War Depart- 
ment, with autocratic powers of government over our people 
and unlimited authority to dispose of and to manage the unde- 
veloped resources of the Territory. The Wilson administration 
now seeks to withdraw from our people what few legislative 
powers we captured from the Taft administration, after a long 
and bitter struggle, and to transfer their exercise to irrespon- 
sible appointees and bureau chiefs in Washington, by authoriz- 
ing them to enact rules and regulations, having the force of 
law, for our government, without our knowledge or consent. 


1. UNDER THE TAFT ADMINISTRATION, 


For 45 years under the Government of the United States 
Alaska was without a law-making body. During that period, 
though Congress had the power, it did little to encourage the 
improvement of government there. When the Sixty-first Con- 
gress convened in special session on March 15, 1909, no provi- 
sion had yet been made for the creation of a Territorial legis- 
lature for Alaska, and it became my duty to offer a bill to create 
such an assembly. On June 7, 1909, I introduced the bill H. R. 
10418, “to create a legislative assembly in the Territory of 
Alaska, to confer legislative power thereon, and for other pur- 


poses.” The bill was carefully copied from the standard type 
used by Congress in creating all other Territories, and had 
nothing new or dangerous in it. But there was instant oppo- 
sition. It came from those big interests which had already pre- 
empted large holdings in Alaskan transportation, coal, copper, 
fisheries, and other valuable undeveloped resources, and who 
wished to exploit the Territory without hindrance. So active 
and efficient was this opposition that it persuaded President 
Taft to denounce the plan adopted in all other American Ter- 
ritories, proposed by my bill, and this he did in vigorous lan- 
guage in his messages to Congress of December 7, 1909, Decem- 
ber 6, 1910, and February 2, 1912. As an offset to the plan of 
an elective Territorial legislature coming from the body of the 
people, there was prepared, under Mr. Taft’s direction, in ac- 
cordance with the views stated in his previous message, a bill 
providing for the appointment by the President of a legislative 
commission of nine members, including the governor, one or 
more of whom might be officers in the United States Army, the 
commission to report to and be under the control of the Bureau 
of Insular Affairs in the War Department and to have auto- 
cratic legislative and administrative power in Alaska. 

This bill was introduced in Congress by Senator Beveridge, 
and it is generally known as the Beveridge bill. The issue was 
squarely made by President Taft in this bill and in his mes- 
sages. On the one side the Delegate from Alaska contended for 
the enactment of a law creating the elective legislature, with 
the powers always theretofore given to Territorial legislatures ; 
on the other the President and his administration, aided by the 
big-interest lobby, which knew what it wanted, urged the accept- 
ance of the Beveridge bill, which placed all power in the hands 
of a small body of the appointees of the President. 

The struggle between these two contending forces was long- 
continued and unpleasant. However, in time the Beveridge bill 
failed in the Senate, and in the Sixty-second Congress the elec- 
tive-legislature bill was favorably reported, passed, and on Au- 
gust 24, 1912, signed by President Taft. The big interests en- 
gaged in exploiting Alaska finally contented themselves with pro- 
curing the insertion of amendments in the bill limiting the power 
of the Alaska Legislature over the fisheries, schools, roads, and 
other important matters of local concern which had always 
theretofore been controlled by a Territorial legislature.- These 
limitations, being those most generally complained of by the 
people of Alaska, are found in section 3 of the act of August 24, 
1912, creating the legislative assembly in Alaska and giving it 
legislative power, and are as follows: 

That the authority herein granted to the legislature to alter, amend, 
1 and repeal laws in force in Alaska shall not extend to 
(1) the game, fish * * * and laws relating to fur-bearing ani- 
mals * * + (2). or to the laws of the United States providing for 
taxes on business and trade, or to the act entitled “An act to provide 
for the construction and maintenance of roads, the establishment and 
maintenance of schools, and the care and support of insane persons in 
the District of Alaska, and for other purposes,” approved January 27, 
1905, and the several acts amendatory thereof. 

The first group of limitations withdrawing from the control of 
the legislature the game, fish, and fur-bearing animals of Alaska 
was put into the bill by amendments on the floor of Congress, 
over my protest, while the second group, withdrawing power 
from the legislature over taxes on business and trade, the roads, 
schools, and insane, was put in through the influence of the 
Alaska Board of Road Commissioners to prevent the legislature 
from reducing the amount of money in the Alaska fund or from 
controlling or limiting the board’s activities in Alaska. The 
Delegate from Alaska protested against these limitations upon 
the legislative powers in Alaska, but was defeated on the floor 
of Congress in both matters. These limitations, and others in 
the bill as it was passed, were not in the bill as introduced. 

2. UNDER THE WILSON ADMINISTRATION, 

Every one in Alaska hoped that when the Wilson administra- 
tion was seated a wider range of government would be conferred 
on the Territory by the proper extension of our legislative pow- 
ers, until we would be given “full Territorial form of govern- 
ment.” Of course, the trouble over the passage of the legislative 
bill under the Taft administration is water over the wheel, but 
it seems to be equally as difficult to get legislation from the 
Wilson administration to remedy the defects which time has 
disclosed to exist in our organic law, whether by the growth of 
new demands in the Territory or occasioned by the amendments 
forced in it on its passage, as it was to get the original enact- 
ment. 

The deficiencies in the organic act creating the legislature 
have been purposely exaggerated by those politicians and news- 
papers in Alaska who prefer to contend for political advantage 
rather than to assist in securing better government for the 
people. Their constant effort is to find a way how not to do it, 
and then cry out that the law is faulty. But there are well- 
known defects and limitations in all organic acts for Territo- 
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ries, always were, and always will be, and that fact is well 
recognized by the people of Alaska. In the Democratic Terri- 
torial platform for 1912, among its resolutions that party de- 
clared that the Democratic Party regards and has always re- 
garded Territorial government as but a temporary makeshift 
and a preparatory step to complete statehood.” 

And yet until we can secure statehood for Alaska every good 
citizen of the Territory must seek for the best laws possible 
with which to maintain and develop its government and re- 
sources, While I have not always been patient with my op- 
ponents in Alaska in seeking to tear down what I have so la- 
boriously attempted to build up, I have not failed to note sug- 
gestions for the betterment of our organic laws. Even when I 
the benefit of the doubt to the people of the Territory and sought 
to secure a wider range of power for our legislature, even 
though, in my judgment, it already exists in statutes which 
are not heeded. 

3. THE FULL TERRITORIAL FORM OF GOVERNMENT BILL. 


On January 4 last I introduced H. R. 6887 in the House and 
caused it to be referred to the Committee on the Territories. 
The bill is as follows: 

A bill * — R. 6887) to establish the full . form of government 

in Alaska, to amend the act of Co roved August 24, 1912 
entitled “An act to create a legislative assem pea daichi in the he Territory of 
Alaska, to confer legislative power thereon, ana: for other purposes,” 
and for other purposes. 


Sec. 2. That the governor of Alaska shall reside in the Territory 
der chief 


ot the 


act to create a legislative assembly in the ä of Alaska, to — 


tive power part and for other 8 rovides that no 

or laws 88 1 Be ture of Alaska provi for a coun 

rains ot government therein have any force or effect until it sha 
— — to and approved by the affirmative action of Congress is 

ere! 

Suc. 4. t all Territorial, to district, and 2 es 
includ! justices of the peace nes officers of the mili l be ap- 
inted or elected in such mann Re yes Ph ig dee papal A 
y the | lature of the Territory 2 and other Territo officers not 
herein otherwise provided for the 3 shall nominate and, by and 


with the advice and consent of lative senate, shall a appoint 

and the officers so appoin fea man boid eir offices for the peri fixed 
by law unless sooner ene a agreeably to the laws of the Territory. 
And whenever a 8 happens from resignation or death d 

ve senate in an FF 

a tment of 8 poan by and with the advice and cane of * 
ti e Beate leon shall All — vacan AE onan, 

shall expire at the end of the nex on of 


A erein, to pro- 
Ade a 9 or ppg —5 the judges and other necessary 
2 and es tions. 


sg aa of ‘Alaska — wered and 
e 53 ue for the appointment or election of a 
rial district attor- 


Territo attorney general and county or ct Territorial 
neys, to eee their duties and powers, and to fix and pay their com- 


t section 3 of the act of 2 a provod 3 
19120 ‘entitled. tin act to create a legisla 3 rritory 
of Alaska, to confer legislative e power —— and — LS see 102. 5. 
and 3 section 410 of the Compiled | Laws of of 1913, be, 
and the same is hereby, amended to read as f 

“Sec. 3. That the Constitution of the United States. and all the 
laws thereof which are not locally inapplicable, shall have the same 
force and effect within. the said Territory as elsewhere in the United 
States; that all the laws of the N — ae ssed estab- 
lishing the executive and judicial d 


orce in Masks shall not extend to th 
ther eral laws of 8 States 7 


iction, or function exercised by Hk 
courts of the United States.” 


the act of’ A a st 24, 


— — 
Ska, to confer legislative power thereon, and for — 

7 constituting section 416 of the Compiled Laws of Alaska. 1913, be, 

itive NB salty of the Territory, shall extend to all 

on not inconsistent ge the 3 adr 

and laws of the Ünit ‘States, but no law shall be — — terfering 

mpo! 


8 disposal of the soil; no tax shall be i 
the p of the United States ; nor Shall the lands or other property 


rightful subjects o 


„ or 
roval of Congress; nor shal! the 
legislature pass local or special laws in any of the cases enumerated in 
the act of July 30, 1886; no nor shall it t grant private charters or special 
privil but it may, by general act, perm rsons to n them- 
or together as as —.— 9 for mal 2 cturing, mining, agricul- 


oN ERAN and for the conduct of business of 
ce, pane es 1 ks wot discount and deposit (but not of 
issue), loans, trust, and guaranty 


tions, for the establishment 
sao conduct of cemeteries, and for the construction and operation of 
lroads, wagon roads, vessels, and irrigating ditches, and the coloni- 
zation goa Improvement of lands in comncetion. th therewith, or for col- 
whe — es, churches, libraries, or any other benevolent, chari- 
pa or scientific association, but the authority embraced in this sec- 
tion shall only a acy the organization of corporations or associations 
whose chief business shall be in the Territory of Alaska; no divorce 
shall be granted by the legislature, nor shall any divorce be granted 
by the courts of the Territory, unless the — . —. therefor shall have 
resided in the Territo for two years next the application, 
which residence and causes for divorce all be etermined by the 
court upon evidence adduced in — court shalt i 12 45 a lottery or 
nor s 


his dpa. 
epu- 
any yoo or Fele, officer, and rer of the l Provided, t 
pase shall be held 
laws for the more eff 


ee 


from pass 

aoe — shall publi be ria 
tory ; nor any c money a ted b; 
any any municipal 3 therein for 15 = 
ominati 


subdivision of the Territory, make an 
stock of any ereot. that. company, or 
for the use ther 


her, That 
contained shall be held to abridge the right of the legislature to 


to women. 

And the provisions of said section 9 not included in the foregoing 
amended section be, and they are hereby, 

Sec. 9. fog in addition to the powers now “authorized to be ex- 
ercised by ature of Alaska, its legislative power shall extend 
to and over all fish and fisheries of Alaska, and all wild an 
and birds therein. and the 1 ture shall laws for the conserva- 
tion, protection, and regulation thereof, and may ! and collect for 
Territorial use a license tax on trades and business, including the fish 
and — and may — ey the domestication of all wild animals 
and birds, and provide for the erection of fish hatcheries and stocking 
barren streams and lakes with fish, 

Sec. 10. That all ihe provisions of the following acts of Congress 
shall oe to and be In force in Alaska, 38 mat The act approved 
July 30, 1886, entitled “An act to n a ge of local or 
special laws in the Territories of the United States, to limit Territorial 
indebtedness, and for o oses ; the act of March 4, 1898, en- 
titled “An act to amend an act to prohibit the of local or 

1 laws in the Territories, to limit Territorial indebtedness, etc.” ; 

and the act of June 1900, entitled “An act to amend an act to 
the special or local laws in the Territories, to 

it the Territorial indebtedness, ete.,“ and all acts amendatory 


thereof. 
4 DEMOCRATIC PLEDGES TO ALASKA. 


The Committee on Territories is composed of 10 Democrats 
and 6 Republicans. The Wilson administration is Democratic 
in every branch. In his message to Congress, on December 2, 
1913, President Wilson said: 

Alaska which seems to me very 


A duty faces us with -regard to 
e | pressing and very tive; perhaps I should say a double duty, for 
it concerns both the political and the materia! development of the 
Territory. The people of Alaska should be given the full Territorial 
form oft government, and Alaska, as a storehouse, should be unlocked. 

In the Democratic Territorial platform adopted at Skagway, 
on August 4, 1914, the party declared: 

Democratie Party of Alaska, in eeban eae assembled, therefore 
pledges itself and its candidate for Delegate to Congress to cooperate 
with the national administration in eee — e beneficial 

tion: (1) An amendment to the organie a that, in the words 

of the Presiden: 3 may have a full Territorial form of gov- 

ernment,” enlarging the wers of the Territorial legislature to every 
needful subject of legislation not of a strictly national character. 

The bill (H. R. 6887) was prepared by me to cover every 
supposed or known defect in the organic act, and was specially 
intended to cover those defects pointed out in House joint 
memorial No. 3, introduced in the Territorial legislature on 
March 12, 1915, and printed at page 58 of the Journal of the 
House of Representatives of Alaska. This memorial was 
publicly approved by those Democratic administration papers 
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at Juneau as pointing to the amendments to the organic act 
necessary to give Alaska “the full Territorial form of gov- 
ernment.” H. R. 6887 was introduced by me to give Alaska 
just that addition to our powers of government which Presi- 
dent Wilson and his official representatives declared we ought 
to have. 

Since the people of Alaska and the Delegate wished to secure 
those additions, it seemed it would be an easy and pleasant task, 
with the assistance of the Wilson administration, to pass the 
bill. But again, alas, for there is still opposition to adding to 
the powers of the people of Alaska so as to give them “ the full 
Territorial form of Government,” even though the President 
of the United States had personally pledged it in his message 
to Congress. 

5, AN ADVERSE REPORT. 


It is the invariable practice in Congress when a bill is intro- 
duced having some relation to matters within the jurisdiction 
of a department for the chairman of the committee to refer it 
to the Secretary with a request that it be carefully examined, 
and the committee be advised as to the desirability of its enact- 
ment. That course was taken with House bill 6887, and on 
January 6, two days after it was introduced, Chairman Hous- 
ton, of the Committee on the Territories, transmitted copies 
thereof to the Attorney General and to the Secretary of Com- 
merce for examination and report with recommendations. The 
Attorney General declined to report on or recommend the bill, 
but the Secretary of Commerce did not fail to come forward 
promptly with an adverse report. The following official com- 
munication was received by Chairman HOUSTON : 


WASHINGTON, January 18, 1916. 
Hon. W. C. Hovsto 


x F 
Chairman of the Committee on the. Territories 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear ConcressMAN: Your letter of January 6, directed to’ the 
Secretary, inclosing House bill 6887, and stating that you would be 
leased to have his recommendation in regard thereto, was, under 
instructions, referred by me to the Bureau of eries. I am 
this morning in ers 4 of a report from the bureau upon the bill in 
erp ingen setting forth its objection thereto, which I herewith trans- 
to you. 5 
If there is 1 5 further information in regard to the bill that you care 
to have, we will be glad to furnish it to you if we can do so. I will 
also be glad to have a representative of the bureau at your committee 
hearings on the bill, if you so desire, 
Very truly, yours, 
A. L. THURMAN, Solicitor, 


The letter from the Bureau of Fisheries, which was the only 
answer made by Secretary Redfield to the request for a recom- 
mendation on the bill for “the full Territorial form of govern- 
ment” in Alaska, was written by the commissioner of that 
bureau. It opposes the bill, and not only denounces it but the 
people of Alaska as well. So far as it is pertinent the letter is 


as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU or FISHERIES, 
Washington, January 12, 1918. 
Mr. A. L. THURMAN, 


Solicitor Department of Commerce. 

Dran Mr, THURMAN: In compliance with the request made in your 
communication of the Tth instant, transmitting a copy of H. R. 6887, 
providing for a Territorial form of government for Alaska, embraced in 
the following, will be found the views of the bureau as to why it will 
be unwise to allow the control of the fisheries to pass from the Federal 
Government to ene Territorial government of Alas a. 2 


* 

The taking over of the control of the fisheries of Alaska by the Terri- 
tory would undoubtedly mean the 1 of local men to enforce 
the law and administer all of the duties pertaining to the industry. It 
has been thought by some that the appointment of men who are more 
or less identified and linked with local interests is not as conducive to 
an impartial handling of the situation as is the case when men are 
brought in from the outside. 

The time will undoubtediy come when Alaska may be able to ad- 
minister properly at least certain phases of her fisheries problems, but 
from present indications that day is quite far distant. Alaska has an ex- 
tent of approximately 540,000 square miles and a population of about 
35,000 whites. This as about 1 person to every 15 squaré miles. The 
Territory still partakes of many of the characteristics of the frontier, 
for although there are citizens of great ability and high integrity it 
may be said that 615 are so in the minority that a responsible citizenry 
scarcely exists and that they have no effective voice in the management 
of civic affairs, The people come and go in their search for fortune in 
Alaska, and this itinerant characteristic, which will probably continue 
for a long time, is not calculated to develop rapidly or increase, except 
slowly, the comparatively small number of citizens which make the 
backbone of the Commonwealth. Such a situation as this affords great 
opportunity for 5 agitators and other disturbing elements to 
create strife and friction between the various diverse local interests, 
The latter feature is unusualiy important in Alaska for the reason of 
the vast extent of the coast line. 

* * 7 * . * * 

Until such conditions improve it is scarcely to be thought that the 
fisheries of the Terirtory will receive better attention or will be im- 
proved in any way by transferring their control from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the Territorial government. 

* * » * * * . 

Steps sre now under way to transfer jurisdiction over the terrestrial 
fur-bearing animals of Alaska from the Department of Commerce to 
the Department of Agriculture, It seems not inappropriate, how- 


ever, for the bureau to herein state that any move tending to place the 
control over fur-bearing animals in the legislative body of Alaska will be 
productive of anything but beneficial results, Buch a move would be 


unwise and unpro; ve. * „ The problem is national and 
international rather than local or Territorial. This is demonstrated 
clearly and emphatically in the fact that no State has ever been able 
to handle the conservation of its fur-bearing animals in a satisfactory 
manner, because it has been almost impossible to approach the problem 
except from a purely local standpoint and under a policy more or less 
yacillating and influenced by local political exigencies, 
Very truly, yours, 
II. M. Surra, Commissioner, 


This unfavorable report, which was personally approved by 
Secretary Redfield, and specially published in the fishery hear- 
ings by Acting Secretary Thurman, is the only report which 
could be dragged out of the Wilson administration in relation to 
H. R. 6887, “a bill to establish the full Territorial form of gov- 
ernment in Alaska.” Its insulting and untruthful references 
to the. people of Alaska, where citizens of great ability and 
high integrity are declared to be “so in the minority that a 
responsible citizenry scarcely exists and that they have no 
effective voice in the management of civic affairs,” is the an- 
Swer of the Wilson administration to our prayer that “the 
people of Alaska should be given the full Territorial form of 
government,” which was promised us by President Wilson per- 
sonally in his message to Congress of December 2, 1913, 

8. SECRETARY REDFIELD OPPOSES FULL TERRITORIAL GOVERN MENT. 


Nor is that humiliating rebuff the only unfriendly action by 
the Wilson administration in opposition to giving Alaska “ the 
full Territorial form of government.” In 1914, Dr. E. Lester 
Jones, Deputy Commissioner of the United States Bureau of 
Fisheries, held up the bills pending in Congress intended to give 
the Territory jurisdiction over its fisheries while he took a jaunt 
along the Alaskan coast to gain some A B O information about 
salmon. His report to President Wilson is full of beautiful 
pictures, and his first recommendation is as follows: 


The following recommendations are submitted : 

“1. That full control of thé fisheries and fur-bearing animals be 
vested in the Department of Commerce. There should be no division 
of this authority with other Federal departments or with the Terri- 
torial Government.” 


Secretary Redfield, in his annual report of 1915, addressed 
to President Wilson, approved Dr. Jones's report and recom- 
mendations, and declares— 


the report is a valuable contribution to the study of Alaskan condi- 
tions. „The recommendations made in the report of Dr. Jones 
have been given careful consideration. Many of them were included 
in the fisheries bill (H. R. 21607, 634 Cong.) introduced with the 
department’s approval at the Jast session, This bill will be intro- 
duced in the Sixty-fourth Congress, 

* * * — * * * 


On April 29, 1915, the Legislature of Alaska passed an act imposing 
additional license fees on certain kinds of business, including fisheries. 
salteries, fish traps, and gill nets. It at once became apparent that if 
the Legislature of Alaska exercises this power the result is double 
taxation on persons engaged in such kinds of business, and further a 
dual control would exist between the Department of Commerce and 
the Legislature of Alaska over at least a branch of such kind of busi- 
ness. The latter condition is the one that primarily concerns the 
Department of Commerce. The control of the fisheries of Alaska is 
77 law placed in that department, Which is responsible not only for 

eir preservation but also for their stont and development. Clearly 
if the Territory of Alaska has a joint right of control over the whole 
or any portion of such fisheries the plans of the Department of Com- 
merce for the growth and development may meet with serlous inter- 
ference, and the result may be most harmful to the industry. If, for 
example, the Legislature of Alaska may impose license fees and taxes 
to an extent that might serlously impair the industry by making it 
unprofitable, the Department of Commerce, charged with the responsi- 
bility of caring for this industry, would be 8 helpless, 

Not even the possibility of such a situation, much fess the situation 
itself, should be allow to exist. As long as Congress sees fit to 
continue the control of the Alaska fisheries In the Department of 
Commerce, that control shonld be exclusive. It is respectfully sug- 
gested that Congress should either repeal the proviso contained in 
Section 3 of the act of August 24, 1912. which authorizes the Legis- 
lature of Alaska to impose other and additional taxes or licenses, or 
so amend it as to exclude fisheries and kindred occupations in Alaska 
from its operation. This would leave the law as it stood before the 
passage of the act of August 
for the carrying on of fisheries and kindred occupations in Alaska 
would then be fixed by Congress. 


Beginning with the advent of the Wilson administration and 
the Sixty-third Congress, Secretary Redfield, in collaboration with 
the Fish Trust lobby in Washington, caused several fishery bills 
to be prepared and introduced in Congress by Congressmen 
Froop, CARLIN, and ALEXANDER to carry out the policy of the 
administration to take from the Legislature of Alaska its modi- 
eum of power over the Alaska fisheries. The last one, H. R, 


24, 1912, and all license fees and taxes 


9528, was introduced January 20, 1916, by Mr. ALEXANDER, of 
Missouri, and referred to his Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 
7. ATTEMPT TO REPEAL “ FULL TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT.” 
In line with the policy adopted by the Secretary of Commerce, 
this bill sought to repeal the fishery clause in the organic act of 
August 24, 1912, and take from the legislature its power over 
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the Alaska fisheries. Section 21 of the Alexander bill, prepared 
and introduced at the request of Secretary Redfield, under the 
general policy of the Wilson administration, is as follows: 


Sec. 21. Territorial le; tion prohibited: That from and after the 
passage of this act the Territory of Alaska shall not gas any legisla- 

on that has the effect of re ing, altering, or amending this act, nor 
shall said Territory impose any license fees or taxes upon the business 
hereinbefore referred to, nor upon the output thereof, nor upon any 
property, real or personal, used in said business in said Territory, and any 
such existing chitates heretofore enacted by the Territory of Alaska are 
hereby expressly disapproved. 


The effect of that prohibition is to take from Alaska so much 
of the present Territorial form of government“ as relates to 
her fisheries. It had another serious effect, evidently not appre- 
ciated by the Solicitor of the Department of Commerce, who 
says he drew the bill; it repeals the acts of the Territorial leg- 
islature laying the tax on fishery output, and having no saving 
clause would have instantly destroyed the right of the Territory 
to recover about $250,000 back taxes due from the canneries in 
Alaska to the Territory. 

On the effect of this repealing or disapproving clause in the 
bill Mr. Thurman, the Assistant Secretary of Commerce and 
Solicitor, said on the hearings : 


Mr. WickersHam. I want to call your attention to the repeal of the 
acts of the legislature—— 

Mr. THURMAN, Yes, sir. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Not to their repeal, but to their disapproval. 

Mr. THURMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Those acts were passed by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska? 

Mr. THURMAN, I think so; yes 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Approved 
Alaska. 

Mr. THURMAN. I understand so; yes, sir. 

Mr. WicksersuAm. And until disapproved by Congress they are the 
law of Alaska? 

Mr. THURMAN. I understand so; yes, sir. : 

Mr, WICKERSHAM. Provided, of course, they are within the organic 
power given by Congress? 

Mr. THURMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. WickersHam. In the preparation of your bill, I understand, you 
provided that Congress shall disapprove those acts? 

Mr. THURMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Without any saving clause; is that correct? 

Mr. TuurMAN. I think so. The bill speaks for itself. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Why did you not put in a saving clause, saving 
the taxes that are now due from these people? 

Mr. THURMAN, I k—possibly 1 did not think about it one way or 
the other, Mr. WICKERSHAM. That phase of It had not occurred to me; 
we thought this law simply should be disapproved. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Do you know how much is due from the fisheries 
to the Territory under the laws that now exist? 

Mr. THURMAN. I do not. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM, You have no idea? 

Mr. THURMAN. No, sir. 

5 5 Have not these gentlemen informed you anything 
abou 

eae 8 No, sir; I do not think they ever said a word to me 
abou 

Mr. WICKERSUAM. You do not know, then, what it amounts to? 

Mr. THURMAN. No, sir; I do not. ; 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Then tell the committee what, in your judgment, 
would be the effect of the disapproval of those acts, without any saving 
clause, upon the taxes that are now due. 

Mr. THURMAN. I think the taxes would be wi out. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. If they amounted to $250. or $200,000, it would 

a very serlous matter to the Territory, would it not? 

K Mr. TavurmMan. I am not prepared to answer that, sir; I do not 
now. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Before you did this did you consult the governor 
of Alaska—Goy. Strong—or the attorney general of Alaska? 

Mr. THURMAN. No, sir. I have told you, I do not know how many 
times, I wrote that bill under direction of the Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. Wiexxnsnau. Without paying any attention to the governor of 
Alaska, the eho 4 general, or anyone else? 

Mr. THURMAN. That is true; yes, sir. 

Mr. DOWELL. Or as to what elect it would have? 

Mr, THURMAN. That is true. It was written not with the idea of the 
taxes at all; it was written to do away with this double control which 
the department felt should not be there and which it felt it was its 
duty to call to the attention of Congress. 

Mr. WickrrsitAM. You realized the Government of the United 
5 7 hang) not going to lose anything by the payment of this tax, 

n ou z 

Mr. Tuas, Yes, sir. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. You knew nobody was going to. lose anything ex- 
SES snese gentiemen my friend Britton over here represents; is that 

zh 

Mr. THURMAN. That is true, if that is the result of the tax. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM, You do not know whether they paid any double 
taxes or not? 

Mr. THURMAN, I do not know, sir. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Why didn't you find out? 

Mr. THURMAN. Because, Mr. WICKERSIHAM, I was not interested in 
that phase of it; I was not representing the 1 and I had no 
interest in it in any way, shape, or form. This was done, as I keep 
telling you, growing out of the report of the Secretary of Commerce, 
discovering a condition which he thought ought not to exist. 


These admissions of the chief law officer of the Department 
of Commerce specially representing Secretary Redfield clearly 
demonstrate the indifference, eyen the ignorance, with which 
the Secretary treats the gravest Alaskan problems, and how lit- 
tle regard he has for Territorial officials there, notwithstanding 
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sir. 
by the governor of the Territory of 


the Wilson administration, of which he is one of the chief rep- 
resentatives, is responsible for them. 

On the other hand, you may examine the Alexander bill with 
a microscope and you will not find in it a word which in any 
way hurts the Booth Fisheries Co., under indictment in the 
United States district court at Seattle for violation of the 
United States antitrust laws in Alaska, or Libby, McNeil & 
Libby, the Chicago Meat Trust, engaged in monopolizing Alaska 
fisheries, or any other element of the Alaska Fish Trust. 

The Secretary may be indifferent, but not so the trust. While 
the lawyer representing the Department of Commerce did not 
know what effect his repealing clause would have, the affable 
attorney at his elbow, under pay of the Fish Trust, knew ex- 
actly that it would save his clients $250,000, and nobody would 
lose anything but the people of Alaska. That repealing clause 
was prepared in Secretary Redfield’s office by his solicitor, with 
some assistance, and introduced in Congress at his request. It 
is his way of giving the people of Alaska “ the full Territorial 
form of government“; his bureau was to have the much-sought- 
for jurisdiction and power and the Fish Trust the rebate of their 
Alaskan’ taxes and the monopoly and ownership of the Alaska 
fisheries. The people of Alaska be damned! 


$. PHILIP DRUNK TO PHILIP SOBER. 


The recent Democratic Territorial convention held at Juneau 
on May 24 adopted a platform in which this specific declaration 
is found: 

The Alaska Legislature under the organic act has no power to enact 
legislation regarding the game or fish of the Territory. The repre- 
sentatives of the people of Alaska are best qualified to enact laws to 

rotect and preserve our game and fish, and this power should be ex- 

nded to the legislature, This is_a matter of vital importance to 
every resident of Alaska, and the Democratic Party insists that the 
people of Alaska should have control over one of its greatest resources 
and industries. and the National Government should restrict its activi- 
tles to scientific investigation, 

As the Delegate from Alaska and as a citizen thereof I 
heartily approve that sentiment, but the Democratic administra- 
tion in Washington does not. As Alaska’s Delegate, I intro- 
duced H. R. 6887, and other bills from time to time, to secure 
that power for the people of Alaska, and to save the fisheries of 
Alaska from monopoly through the present inefficient congres- 
sional laws; but in each and every instance the Democratic ad- 
ministration in Washington has opposed the passage of the bill. 
Dr. Jones denounced it in his report of 1914; Secretary Red- 
field denounced it in his annual report to President Wilson of 
October 30, 1915; Dr. Smith, Commissioner of Fisheries, ap- 
pointed by President Wilson, denounced it on January 12, 1916, 
in his unfavorable report on H. R. 6887, “a bill to establish the 
full Territorial form of government in Alaska.” 

On February 25, 1915, the Delegate from Alaska wrote a 
letter to President Wilson, calling his attention to the situa- 
tion and begging him to assist in securing legislative control 
for the people of Alaska over their fisheries, but he refused; 
the Fish Trust lobby in Washington this winter has worked 
hand in hand with the Democratic administration, and success- 
fully, to prevent Congress from giving the people of Alaska 
control of the fisheries or “ the full Territorial form of govern- 
ment.” 

Let the Democrats in Alaska understand that that plauk in 
their platform is not popular with either the Wilson administra- 
tion in Washington or the Alaska Fish Trust. It will not be 
approyed by the Wilson administration. Secretary Redfield and 
his department have drawn and caused to be introduced six 
bills, viz, H. R. 153 and 21607, Sixty-third Congress, and H. R. 
222, 753, 9527, and 9528, Sixty-fourth Congress, to prevent just 
what the Alaska Democratic platform demands and to take 
from the Territorial legislature what little power it now 
possesses under the organic act over the fisheries. The Dele- 
gate from Alaska has introduced quite as many bills to secure 
for the Territory just what that Democratic platform demands, 
and his effort is successfully opposed by Secretary Redfield with 
the whole power of the Wilson administration, and he and his 
bills were defeated before Democratic committees. 

In my struggle to secure the passage of my bill, H. R. 6887. 
to establish a full Territorial form of Government in Alaska,” 
and to defeat Secretary Redfield’s effort to repeal what Ter- 
ritorial power we now have, I have had the active sympathy 
and support of the chamber of commerce, the mayor, and the 
pioneers of Alaska at Nome, of the chambers of commerce of 
Fairbanks, of Seward, and of Petersburg, but not one word 
from the Democratic organization or administration newspapers 
at Juneau. These have offered every assistance to Secretary 
Redfield’s efforts—two exceptions must be noted. Goy. Strong 
and Territorial Senator Aldrich, being in Washington, went be- 
fore the committees with meat my request and did all they could 
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to prevent the proposed repeal of “full Territorial form of gov- 
ernment” by the Redfield-Alexander bills, 

Let me offer this word of warning and advice to Alaskans, 
born of my experience with the “full Territorial” bill this 
winter: Full Territorial form of government” for Alaska will 
never be accomplished as long as the bureau and Alaska Fish 
Trust can prevent it. The power thus sought for by the people 
of Alaska will be obtained through Statehood more certainly 
than in any other way. 

9. DEMOCRATIC BUREAUCRACY IN ALASKA, 


Another particular enemy to Territorial government in Alaska 
these days is bureaucracy.. The fundamental laws for the gov- 
ernment of Alaska and the control of administrative activities 
in national work there are necessarily enacted by Congress, 
These laws are liable to change at any moment by an amend- 
ment in any bill before almost any committee of Congress, with- 
out notice to or the consent of the citizens of Alaska. It is an 
easy pay streak for bureaucratic extension and is never over- 
looked. 

Every bureau in Washington with any duty to perform in 
Alaskan affairs, or whose chief thinks it ought to have juris- 
diction there—and they all do—gives some time and thought to 
lobbying for an extension of its power to the utmost limit. The 
start is usually made through securing an appropriation in the 
sundry civil appropriation bill, with some vague phrase of 
authority, which enables the bureau to get a finger hold. About 
the second time the appropriation is asked for the phrase is 
made more specific, and the bureau has arrived. Its chief now 
begins to talk loudly about conservation and the protection of 
Alaska’s resources from destruction, and his appropriations are 
demanded as a vested right. He begins to denounce the Terri- 
torial government and the people of Alaska and to assume 
great virtues and the guardianship of the people's rights. Hav- 
ing secured its place in the sun, the bureau now begins to push 
and crowd other bureaus for a share of their jurisdiction and 
appropriations and to point out the evils of “the full Terri- 
torial form of government.” 

No department head has so clearly stated the evils of this 
bureaucratic waste and misgovernment in Alaska as Secretary 
Lane. In early 1914 he prepared and gave out “ Red tape in the 
government of Alaska,” in support of his Alaska development- 
board bill, introduced in the Senate on February 2, 1914, by 
Senator CHAMBERLAIN. Here is part of his condemnation of the 
System: 

Alaska's problems are lar 


gely to Alaska. Our present sys- 
tem of government there is heterologous. Instead of one government 
in Alaska we have a number, interlo 


overlapped, cumbersome, and 
confusing. In their zealousness for the 8 arts of the publie 
welfare they represent, the long-distance resentatives of bureaus 
located in ington are apt to lose sight of the fact that they 
all represent the same interest and . There is a government 
of the forests, a government of the eries, one of the 
natives, another of the cables and telegraphs. There is a povan 
ment for certain public lands and forests, another for other lands and 
forests. Each of these governments is intent upon its own particular 
business, Jealous of its own success and preroga ves, and all are more 
or less unrelated and independent in their operation. * * * 
While this patchwork system of admin! tive machinery has an- 
swered well enough while the Government's policy has been m. 
to keep the door shut and discourage development, it will not answer 
under the new N ORE the work needed the future were to be 
trative, it rnd still be efficient and under 


deer 


agents, acti ore n their own initiative, each attending onl 
to some z ranch of police work, and Ka branch tely 
o cope with its own lems, without even a ng to 


organized 
coordinate its work with that o 
J * . * = . * 


I have pointed ne in some detail the shortcomings 5 — the present 


sy its delays, — 2 ocution, divisions over 
of authority, and ineffectiveness, as well as th 
offers to se 


e Secreta gemen i 
ers whom we want to encourage. To secure effectiveness 
we must eliminate these delays, the red tape, and the confusing and 
confused machinery now in use and substitute for it machinery that 
will be direct, prompt, and certain in its operation, 


11. WILSON ADMINISTRATION CONDONES BUREAUCRATIC INEFFICIENCY, 


After this terrific and truthful arraignment of administrative 
failure, extravagance, inefficiency, and waste in the government 
of a helpless people in a Territory, given to the world with the 
sanction of President Wilson by the strong man in his Cabinet, 
the public expected, and had a right to expect, some adequate 
and immediate effort to cure the evils from the Wilson adminis- 
tration. But no such effort was made, and the reason was not 
far to seek. The arraignment was true and terrific, but feeble 
to secure action, for it was not made to cure the evil so much 
as to enable the Department of the Interior to capture from 
other departments and bureaus their dearly loved jurisdiction 
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over Alaskan affairs, and to centralize it in the Department of 
the Interior. 

Secretary Redfield, in his letter of May 21, 1914, strongly dis- 
approved of the plan, and so did Secretary Houston later. The 
Lane allegations against the Wilson administration of national 
affairs in Alaska yet hold good. The conditions are worse than 
when, two years ago, he pointed them out and condemned them. 
What has the Wilson administration done to make better gov- 
ernment in Alaska since that time? Nothing, except to make 
the unfavorabie report on the bill drawn and introduced by the 
Delegate from Alaska, H. R. 6887, “A bill to establish the full 
Territorial form of government in Alaska.” President Wilson 
had promised the people of the country this relief should be 
given to Alaska in his message to Congress of December 2, 1918, 
but he did not keep his promise. 


11. SECRETARY LANE FAVORS NEW ALASKA BUREAUS, 


Worse, Secretary Lane has had a relapse. On April 26, 1916, 
he addressed a letter to the chairmen of the Senate and House 
Committees on the Territories, in which he said: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, April 26, 1916. 

My Dran SENATOR: I submit herewith a proposed draft of a bill 
authorizing the President to make and promulgate such rules and regu- 
lations as he may deem necessary to preserve order and to preserve the 
health of the employees and other people living along and in the vicinity 
of the Government d, constructed or contemplated, and within 
town sites established pursuant to the act of Congress of 12, 
1914. The importance of the Government being able to maintain 
order and control sanitation in all towns and construction camps along 
the tine of the allroad during the period of construction is apparent. 


The remarkable success from a sanitary and health standpoint of the 
construction and operation of the Panama Canal was no doubt made 
ble by the authority that was given the President by the act of 

une 28, 1902 (32 Stat., 481), which authorizes him to make such 
police and sanitary rules and regulations as shall be necessary to pre- 
serve order and to preserve the public health. The same reason that 
8 the granting of that authority to the President in the Panama 


‘anal Zone applies with equal force in Alaska, A 


* 

I have addressed a similar communication under even date to Hon. 
WILLIAM C. Houston, chairman of the Committee on the Territories, 
House of Representatives. 

Cordially, yours, FRANKLIN K. LANE, 
Becretary. 


The following is a copy of the proposed draft of the bill sub- 
mitted by Secretary Lane, which was introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Prrrman and in the House by Chairman Hovsron, 
of the Committee on the Territories : 

A —5 Onl 5790) to confer additional authority upon the President of 


nited States in the construction and operation of the Alaskan 
railroad, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, eto., That in connection with and during the construc- 
tion and o tion of the Alaskan railroad, under the ons of 
the act of Congress approved March 12, 1914, entitled “ act to au- 
thorize the President of the United States to locate, construct, and 
7 railroads in the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes,“ 

President is hereby authorized and empowered to make and pro- 
mulgate such police, quarantine, and sani rules and lations 
as shall be necessary 8 order and to preserve the public health 
along and in the vi ty of said railroad or ra constructed, 
being constructed, or located by survey, and within town sites estab- 
Lepr or to be established, under and pursuant to sald act of March 


Bec. 2. That such rules and regulations shall become effective on a 
date to be named in proclamation of the President promulgating same, 
and any peos violating such rules or regulations, or any of them, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon conviction 
thereof in the courts of Alaska, be fined not more than $500 or be 
imprisoned not less than 10 days nor more than one year, or both. 

This letter and bill thus submitted by Secretary Lane are 
interesting when one stops to consider his arraignment of the 
misgovernment in Alaska by the 20 bureaus which now muddle 
there, waste the people’s money, and retard the development of 
the Territory. 

No railroad contractor or builder, public or private, on any 
of the transcontinental railroads in the United States or on 
any Alaska construction had ever thought it necessary to re- 
quest, nor did any of them ever have authority— 
to make and promulgate such police * * rules and regulations 
as shall be necessary to preserve order * * along and in the 
vicinity of said railroad or railroads constructed, being constructed, 
or located by survey, and within town sites established or to be estab- 
Ushed under and pursuant to said act. 


Nor was such enactment in Alaska necessary, for the judges 
and other officers of the courts there are appointed by the 
President and perform their duties well, and the Legislature 
of Alaska had already provided ample laws to control and 
govern sanitary and quarantine conditions. ‘The truth is it is 
an effort of the Lane bureau to build up its jurisdiction at the 
expense of “the full Territorial form of government” by the 
people. It was an effort on the part of the Lane bureau to 
establish in democratic Alaska the autocratic military Panama 
Canal government, with power in its members to “ make and 
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promulgate such police, quarantine, and sanitary rules and 
regulations” for the government of the people and towns as 
it saw fit, such layvs having the force of penal statutes. The 
effect will be to establish two or three additional little pestiferous 
bureaucratic governments in Alaska, such as Secretary Lane 
condemned in his “Red tape in the government of Alaska,” 
in duplicate of the courts, officers, and laws already sufficient 
and in being. 


12, THE LEASING SYSTEM V. FULL TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT. 


Chief Forester Pinchot, under President Roosevelt, was the 
father of the system of withdrawing the public lands and their 
resources from disposal or sale to the people of the country 
for development, and the originator of the plan of leasing them 
to monopoly, and Secretary Lane is his prophet. In the report 
of the Secretary of the Interior to the President on November 
20, 1915, the Secretary uses the common formula to express the 
bureaucratic lack of confidence in democracy and his assurance 
of the divine right of the bureau to guardianship: 

Then, too, there is the matter of the further development of Alaska. 
That land is a long way off. It would be too hazardous a thing to 
surrender these resources to local control or disposal, for those who 
have lived in any new country know how great the temptation is to 
grant avar water-front and power sites, forests, and other exceptional 
resources those who come offering large sums for quick improvement. 

Secretary Lane’s reason for his loss of confidence in popular 
government is without any basis of fact. No “new country,” 
like Alaska, ever “granted away water-front and power sites, 
forests, and other exceptional resources” of that type, because 
none ever had the power to do so. That power when rashly 
used, as it sometimes was, was invariably exercised by Con- 
gress and not by the people of a “new country,” like Alaska. 
But the point is that the Secretary has lost his confidence in 
the democracy of the people and believes in the system launched 
by Mr. Pinchot of reserving the public lands and leasing their 
resources to monopoly. It may be right and necessary; it may 
be a good system; but it is not “the full Territorial form of 
government for Alaska,” promised to the people of that Terri- 
tory by President Wilson. 

Under the Pinchot idea Secretary Lane’s department prepared 
the Ferris coal-leasing bill for Alaska which passed Congress 
and was approved by President Wilson October 20, 1914, and 
which permanently withdrew from sale all coal lands in the 
Territory, creates and establishes forever a great coal-land 
reservation, withdraws these lands and all improvements there- 
on from taxation by the Territory of Alaska forever, and es- 
tablishes the United States as an absentee landlord for enor- 
mous estates there, which must be forever administered by a 
Government bureau in Washington. I did everything a Dele- 
gate could do to defeat that bureaucratic plan for preventing 
the development of “the full Territorial form of government 
in Alaska,” but the Wilson administration, trying to out- 
Pinchot Pinchot, forced it on the Territory and its people. We 
must accept it and do the best we can to persuade the bureau 
to so administer it as to prevent the curse of Government 
monopoly. Those Americans who live on those lands must do 
so as tenants under “rules and regulations” to be established 
there by the Secretary of the Interior, who will be their real 
governor. It is a big corporation scheme. It holds no place in 
it for the poor man and offers him no hope. It is President 
Wilson’s way of keeping his promise to the people of Alaska 
that they should have “the full Territorial form of govern- 
ment.” 

The Democratic Territorial convention at Juneau on May 24, 
1916, adopted the following plank in its platform: 

We demand that Pinchotism be banished from the Territory. The 
8 issue between the Democratic Party on the one side and 

legate Wickersham and the Republican Party on the other relates 
to the question whether Alaska shall be conserved and Pinchotized or 
thrown open to settlement and development. 

On that paramount issue Secretary Lane is in opposition to 
the declaration in the Territorial platform of his party. He is 
and always has been a strong supporter of Mr. Pinchot and his 
policy of withdrawal, reservation, and leasing. The Democrats 
of Alaska could not secure a specific indorsement of the first de- 
mand in the foregoing plank from Secretary Lane, for it would 
be a complete reversal of his whole policy in dealing with 
Alaskan problems. 

“ Pinchotized,” in the phraseology of the Democratic platform 
makers in Alaska, means to stigmatize and condemn the with- 
drawal of public coal and timber lands, of lands valuable for oil 
and gas, and their leasing to monopoly for a royalty to be paid 
into the Public Treasury. Democrats in Alaska condemn that 
system, but Secretary Lane approves it in Washington and 
makes his approval good by drawing and procuring the Demo- 
cratic majority in Congress to enact his Pinchotized ideas into 
law. The Ferris coal-leasing bill, the water-power bill, the oil 


and gas bills for Alaska are Pinchotized ideas, but the bills were 
drawn by Secretary Lane’s department, recommended by him, 
passed by a Democratic Congress, and approved by a Democratic 
President.. Of course, it is no part of “ the full Territorial form 
of government for Alaska,” but it is national Democratic doctrine, 
and the Territorial Democrats of Alaska must take their medi- 
cine whether they like it or not. 

Quite recently Secretary Lane caused the reservation of 3,000 
feet in area around Annette Island, excluded all Alaskans from 
fishing in the area, and leased the privilege of that fishery to a 
nonresident Fish Trust employee, giving him a written contract 
in the name of the United States for a special fishing privilege 
there for five years. If Alaskan waters are thus subject to the 
Secretary's contracts the fisheries of Alaska may next be leased 
to the Fish Trust and all Alaskans excluded. 


13. ACT EXTENDING FULL TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT. 


-In the Sixty-third Congress the Delegate from Alaska intro- 
duced H. R. 11740, a bill to confer additional powers on the legis- 
lature, and there being nothing objectionable in it to the bu- 
reaus or to the Alaska Fish Trust, it was passed and approved 
by the President on August 29, 1914 (38 Stat., 710). This act 
was drawn by the attorney for the Territory and sent to me by 
the governor for enactment. It is the only specific request for 
enactment of “the full Territorial form of government” ever 
made to me, either by the people or officials of the Territory. 
It is as follows: 


[Public—No. 192—63d Congress.] 


An act (II. R. 11740) to amend an act entitled “An act creating a legis- 
lative assembly in the Territory of Alaska and conferring legislative 
power thereon, and for other purposes,” approved August 24, 1912. 


Be it enacted, ete., That nothing in that act of mare ar entitled “An 
act creating a legislative assembly in the Territory of Alaska and con- 
ferring leg: lative power thereon, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 24, 1912, shall be so construed as to prevent the courts now 
existing or that may be hereafter created in said Territory from en- 
forcing within thelr respective jurisdictions all laws passed by the 
legislature within the power conferred upon it, the same as if such laws 
were panoa by Congress, nor to prevent the legislature passing laws 
imposing additional duties, not inconsistent with the eo duties of 
their respective offices, upon the governor, marshals, deputy marshals, 
clerks of the district courts, and United States commissioners acting 
as justices of the peace, judges of probate courts, recorders, and coro- 
ners, and providing the necessary expenses of performing such duties, 
and in the prosecuting of all crimes denounced by Territorial laws the 
costs shall be paid the same as is now or may hereafter be provided by 
act of Congress providing for the prosecution of criminal offenses in 
said Territory, except that in eee wing out of any revenue 
law passed by the legislature the costs shall be paid as in civil actions 
and such prosecutions shall be in the name of the Territory. 
Approved, August 29, 1914. 


14. SOME CONCLUSIONS ON THE SUBJECT OF “FULL TERRITORIAL FORM 
OF GOVERNMENT FOR ALASKA.” 

In conclusion let it again be stated that— 

1. The Delegate from Alaska drew and introduced H. R. 6887. 
“A bill to establish the full Territorial form of government in 
Alaska.” > 

2. The bill was referred to Secretary Redfield for examina- 
tion and recommendation, and he disapproved it. 

3. It was specifically denounced in the letter of the Com- 
missioner of Fisheries, which denunciation was concurred in by 
Acting Secretary of Commerce Thurman, and thereafter by 
Secretary Redfield. 

4. The bill was disapproved by the Wilson administration, 
and the Democratic Committee on the Territories declined to 
report it favorably. 

5. The Wilson administration, through Secretary Redfield, 
has drawn, introduced, and sought to secure the passage of the 
Alexander and other bills with a special clause to repeal the 
act of Congress giving the Alaska Legislature power to levy 
taxes on canneries, purposely seeking to destroy that much of 
our Territorial form of government. 

6. The repealing section in the Alexander bill had no saving 
clause, and was intended to release the tax lien of the Ter- 
ritory, and throw its suits to recover cannery taxes out of court, 
to the advantage of the Fish Trust, in tle sum of more than 
$300,000 loss to the Territory. 

7. Secretary Lane’s department drew and requested Senator 
Pittman to introduce the bill to establish the Panama Canal 
form of autocratic government in Alaska, which would have 
enabled him, through the Alaska Engineering Commission, to 
have arrested the union men at Anchorage and deported them 
from Alaska without trial; and which now authorizes him to 
establish an autocratic form of bureaucratic government over 
the people along the railroad in Alaska. 

8. The Wilson administration has opposed the enactment of 
fair and just laws to establish the full Territorial form of 
government in Alaska, promised by President Wilson in his 
message of December 2, 1913. 
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Rural Credits Law. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. M. OC. SMITH, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 25, 1916. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, the subject of rural 
credits is one of much importance to the people of the United 
States in general, but more particularly to the farmer. This 
is apparent by the great interest manifested not only by the 
farmers themselyes but also by the press. It is also of much 
interest to the banks of the country. It is likewise of interest 
to the loaning public and people having money to loan and to 
borrow. All the leading political parties, including the Progres- 
sive Party, declared in their platforms in favor of rural credits. 
The present session of Congress passed a rural-credit bill which 
has been signed by the President and is now the law of the 
land. The Republican platform of 1912 contained this plank: 


5 ; borrowing, easily, and 
armers 

the productivity of their land. 

provided to supply the 


systems be reformed in the interest of yore we 
recommend and urge an authoritative in 3 of sae 

credit societies and corporations in other coun sage of 
State and Federal laws for the establishment and, pond ns 

of 0 tions having for another purpose the loaning of ds — 
armers. 


Mr. Speaker, I stand for the principle therein enunciated. I 
am for a workable rural-credit law—one that is practicable. I 
think that the law should be broadened. I think it should be 
made easier for the farmer to obtain a loan under it. I think 
the law should apply to the man who is trying to own a home 
in the city as well. I think it should be more economically 
administered, and not made a harbor for a lot of expensive 
additional Federal officers. 

During the discussion of this bill, May 15, 1916, I introduced 
the following amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The 1 from Michigan offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk report 

7 Clerk read as follows: 
Apr after i5, insert : 

the Government of the United States shall loan to the Fed- 

oy nee banks created and * 

e present Regional Reserve 
heeded to — on real estate mortgages 
interest, such Government loans to 
other acceptable bonds or the real estate mo 
this act: And provided, t such Governmen 
to borrowers wider this act at D per cent interest," 

The eigenen The to adress the from 


Mr. GLASS. 8 72 alete 


Under this 8 the 5 banks and banking in- 
stitutions of the country would be free to loan the farmers 
money at a rate not exceeding 5 per cent. Under this amend- 
ment it will be noticed that the banks were to pay the Govern- 
ment 8 per cent for the money to loan on farm security. Under 
this amendment the banks were to secure Government loans by 
Government bonds or other acceptable security. None of which 
is provided for in the new law. 


LAW. 


Under this new law a new system of banking is to be created. 
A large number of new banks are to'be established. The coun- 
try is to be divided into 12 regions or districts with a central 
bank called a Federal land bank in each district. Each of 
these banks is to have a capital stock of not less than $750,000, 
and every farmer who borrows money under this law must 
subscribe for stock in this bank to the amount of 5 per cent of 
his loan before he can get any money on his mortgage. This 
amount of stock he 9 for is to be deducted from his 
mortgage loan if he does not pay it in cash. The Government 
may subscribe for the whole of the $750,000 of the capital 
stock of each one of those central banks providing it is not 
subscribed by individuals. This for all 12 Federal land banks 
makes $9,000,000 of the people’s money which is put into these 
farm-loan banks. This money is taken from the United States 
Treasury without any security, and I mention these facts briefly 
to show the foundation of this rural-credit banking system and 
some of the machinery provided. 


money shall be loaned 


Michigan IMr. 8 asks 
the ed tad for five min : 


SYSTEM. 


It is estimated that the farm property in the United States 
is valued at $40,000,000,000 ; that the mortgages upon farm prop- 
erty is estimated at $6,000,000,000. 

I wish here to append a table showing the amount of money 
loaned by insurance companies upon real estate in the United 
States and the average rate of interest charged and paid in the 
several States: 


TABLE F.—Farm mortgage loans aft — insurance companies December 


[Amount of 5 loans on caso held December 31, agen b, 
126 insurance 9 — total mortgage | — 


All farm 
property. 
Iowa 5.32 | $82.58 | $3,257,379, 400 
5.34 | 4180 1,813,346,935 
Kansas.. 5.46 | 35.45 | 1,737,556, 172 
Missouri. 5.35 41.80] 1,716, 204,386 
Illinois.. ’ 5.16 | 95.02] 3,522,792, 570 
Indiana... 47,014,148 | 53L] 6236) 1,594,275, 596 
3 8 tal ie] taae 
AES , 242, j 
Oklahoma. 25, 056, 308 5.91 | 22.49 738,677, 224 
South Dakota 26,933,737 | 5.44| 3469| 1,005,090, 807 
North Dakota.. S ear Ho a 1 rere 
Ohio 53. p 406 
Georgis.. 14,828,323] 6.28) 13.74 222572 
Tennessee 9,388,015} . 56 18.53 480, 522, 587 
California.. 8, 736, 255 6.42 | -47.16 | 1,450,601, 488 
Kentucky.. 6,282,692 | 5.41 | 21.83] 635,459,372 
kansas..... 3,851,605 6.99 | 14.13 309, 166, 813 
South Carolina 3,377,477 | 6.47 | 19.89 332, 888, 0S1 
Colorado 2, 945, 316 6.92 | 25.81 408, 518, 881 
ontana 2, 900, 458 7.29 | 16.74 251, 625, 930 
ETTET 228 2,751, 254] 8.53 41.63 245, 065, 825 
2,719,824 | 6.99) 13.69 334, 162, 289 
W. 2,391,781; 6.97 44.18 571, 968, 457 
2,003,744 | 5.83 43.30 1,201,632,723 
North Carolina 1,475,010} 5.79] 15.29 624, 607 
Louisiana 1,379,502 | 7.64 17.99 „544, 450 
Michigan Eazi] 5 
* * 
Utah 1,192,602 | 8.74 29.28 117, 545, 332 
Oregon.. 1,107,912 6.66 | 35.23 455, 576, 309 
Alabama.. 1,102, 313 7.34 | 10.46 288, 253, 591 
Virginia... 645,450 | 6.00) 20.24 532, 058, 062 
Maryland 423,000 | 5.84 | 32.32 241,737,123 
Arizona 407,602 | 7.20 33.97 47, 235, 310 
Pennsylvania. 331,156 | 5.75 | 33.92] 1,041,068, 755 
Wyoming. 241,933 | 771 10.41 97,915, 277 
Connecticut. 75, 050 5.2 33. 03 138, 319, 221 
Florida 66,004 6.00 17.54 118, 145, 989 
Delaware 45, 100 5.97 | 33.63 53, 155, 983 
West Virginia 40,907 | 5.70 | 20.65 264, 390, 954 
New Jersey... 16,965 | 6.00 | 48.23 217,134, 519 
PE 13,775 5.26 | 12.52 112, 588,275 
— 11, 500 8.00 12.99 39, 609, 339 
New York. 10,950 | 5.56 | 3213] 1,184, 745, 
10, 100 5.19 | 36.60 194, 168, 705 
1 5, 980 5.80 13. 73 159, 619, 626 
WOW, MAME ONERE E e ENA ES 13. 70 85,916. 061 
7 — G E OD 33. 86 27,922, 860 
S ˙ teases Ee |34 801, 125, 697 
7 8. 


I wish now to call attention to the law adopted for procuring 
a loan under the Federal land-bank system. 


President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Each of the four shall receive an annual salary of $10,000, 
and their term of office to be eight years each. 

This board shall also appoint a farm register in each land- 
bank district. It shall also appoint one or more land-bank ap- 
praisers for each district and as many land-bank examiners 
as it shall deem necessary. 

TUO Paget ke ad ADI agree sig OE U ROEA eg nln gt Sear 
and of the farm-loan and examiners shall be paid 


by the United States. The appraisers shall receive such 
compensation as the Federal farm-loan board shall fix and 
shall be paid by the Federal land banks. 

The Federal farm-loan board shall be authorized and empow- 
ered to employ such attorneys, experts, and assistant clerks, 
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laborers, and other employees as it may be necessary to con- 
duct the business of the board to be paid for out of the United 
States Treasury, unless otherwise provided, 


FEDERAL LAND BANKS, 


It is proyided by section 4 that the Federal Farm Loan Board 
established in Washington shall divide the continent—United 
States, excluding Alaska—into 12 districts known as Federal 
land-bank districts and establish in each Federal land district a 
Federal land bank in such city within the district as shall be 
designated. Each Federal land bank shall be temporarily man- 
aged by five directors appointed by the Federal Farm Loan Board. 
They shall receive such compensation as the Federal Farm Loan 
Board shall fix. They are authorized to employ such attorneys, 
experts, assistants, clerks, laborers, and other employees as they 
may deem necessary. Their compensation is to be fixed by the 
bank, subject to the approval of the Federal Farm Loan Board. 
The board of directors of every farm-land bank shall consist of 
nine members, each holding office for three years. Directors of 
Federal land banks shall receive, in addition to any compensa- 
tion otherwise provided, a reasonable allowance for necessary 
expenses, in attending meetings of their respective board to be 
paid by the respective Federal land banks. The compensation 
for the directors, officers, or employees shall be subject to the 
approval of the Federal Farm Loan Board. 


NATIONAL PARM-LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


By section 7 corporations to be known as national farm-loan 
associations may be organized by persons desiring to borrow 
money on farm-mortgage security. 

Such persons shall enter into articles of association. It shall 
have a board of not less than five directors. The board of 
directors shall choose a secretary-treasurer, who shall receive 
such compensation as said board of directors shall determine. 
The board of directors shall elect a president, vice president, and 
a loan committee of three members. The directors and all 
officers excepting the secretary-treasurer shall serve without 
compensation unless the payment of salaries to them shall be 
approved by the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

The reasonable expenses of the secretary-treasurer, the loan 
committee, and other officers and agents of national farm-loan 
associations and the salary of the secretary-treasurer shall be 
paid from the general funds of the association. If no such funds 
are available, the board of directors may levy an assessment 
on members in proportion to the amount of stock held by each. 
The associations shall be composed of 10 or more persons who 
are the dwners or about to become owners of farm land quali- 
fied as security for a mortgage loan. The aggregate loan of the 
Stone of these farm-loan associations shall not be less than 
$20,000, 

Upon receipt of the articles of the association, accompanied by 
the affidavit and stock subscription to the Federal land bank, 
the directors shall send an appraiser to investigate the solvency 
and character of the applicants and value of their land, and the 
Federal land banks shall determine whether or not charter shall 
be granted to such association. 

APPRAISAL 


By section 10 it is provided that whenever an application for 
a mortgage loan is made to a national farm-loan association, it 
shall be first referred to the loan committee. Such loan com- 
mittee shall then examine the land and make a detail written 
report signed by all three members, giving the appraisal of said 
land as determined by them and such other information as may 
8 by rules and regulations of the Federal Farm Loan 

rd. 

This written report of the loan committee shall be submitted 
to the Federal land bank, together with the application for 
the Joan, and the directors of said land bank shall examine said 
written report but they shall not be bound by the appraisal. 
It shall not be bound by the appraisal of the committee, but 
before the mortgage loan is made the Federal land bank shall 
refer the application and written report of the loan committee 
to one or more of the land-bank appraisers, and such ap- 
praiser or appraisers shall investigate and make written report 
upon the land as a security upon said loan. No borrower shall 
be eligible as an appraiser. 

By section 28 the Federal Farm Loan Board shall appoint as 
many banking examiners as in its judgment may be required 
to make careful examinations of the banks and associations 
permitted to do business under this act. 

Such examiners shall receive salaries to be fixed by the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board. 

Sufficient of the law establishing these banks has been quoted 
to show that it is an expensive and apparently top-heavy pro- 
cedure through which the farmer must go to make his applica- 


tion, have his land and his abstract examined, to get his money, 
I quote from the weekly letter of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of July 26, 1916, to show: 


HOW LOANS ARE OBTAINED. 


A member of a national farm-loan association before obtaining a 
loan must first fill out an application blank supplied to the Joan associa- 
tion by the Federal Farm Loan Board. This application blank and other 
mecessary papers will then be referred to a loan committee of the asso- 
ciation, wi must appraise the pro 
ag Sot as is approved by the loan committee is th 

e Federal land bank and must be investi 
Salaried appraiser of the bank before the loan is ap- 
praiser is required to investigate the 3 and character of the 
prospective borrower as well as the value of land. When a loan is 
ranten the amount is forwarded to the borrower through the loan asso- 

on. 


PRESENT METHOD, 


Most of us are famillar with the present method of securing a 
loan. It is prompt and effective, and in the district in which I 
reside the rate charged is usually 6 per cent. It is not subject 
to delay. No appraisers’ or lawyers’ fees are usually charged to 
the borrower. I print the cost of a $1,000 loan as submitted by 
Congressman Norton, of Minnesota, on page 13205 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. of July 21, 1916, as follows: 

“Tf his application is found satisfactory by the examining com- 
mittee of the national farm-loan association, and is approved, he 
would be entitied to a loan of 50 per cent of the value of the 
real property, or 50 per cent of $1,600, which would be $800, 
and he would be entitled to a loan of 20 per cent of the value 
of the improvements on the land, which in this case would be 
20 per cent of $1,000, making $200. He would thus be en- 
titled to make a maximum Joan upon his property of $1,000. 
After his loan application has been approved he would execute 
a mortgage of $1,000 to the Federal farm-land bank of the dis- 
trict. He would then receive as proceeds of this mortgage from 
the national farm-loan association $1,000 less the cost of ap- 
praising the land, the recording fees, the cost of abstract of 
title, and 5 per cent of the amount of the loan, which would 
be applied for the purchase of stock in the farm-land bank, 
This stock in the Federal land bank, amounting in this ease to 
$50, would be held by the national farm-loan association as part 
security for the payment of the Joan, but the borrower would 
be entitled to all dividends and profits on the stock. The result 
of the application for a loan of this kind would be approximately 
as follows: 


Security offered by bprrower : 


A T—T—T—T——— OU CE Ry eM $1, 600 
Improvements vaod aE e 1, 000 
Total value of borrower's land and improvements 2, 600 


Estimated cost to borrower : 


Subscription to stock in land bank_..-_-_---_____-______ 50 
Cost of abstract of title (estimated 6 

of: abstract (estimated 8 
Cost of appraisement (estimated) —.-.--_--_-___ mmm mm 10 
Cost of recording mortgage (estimated 8 


AORE COG EO DOLON x 72 


Total loan borrower can obtain... Ci, 000 
Cash to Se: pai@ horroweru: . 928 
“Tf, as it is fair to do, his steck in the farm-land bank is con- 
sidered as an investment, it is seen that the borrower obtains a 
loan of $950 at an approximate cost of $22.” 

The law states that the “loan shall not exceed 50 per cent of 
the value of the land mortgaged and 20 per cent of the value of 
the permanent insured improvements thereon, the value to be 
fixed by appraisal.” If this be an approximate estimate of the 
cost of procuring a loan of $1,000, the costs are much more than 
charged in the vicinity from which I come. Much is claimed 
for the amortization privilege given to the borrower under this 
new rural-credits act. I am not certain that a long period is 
either profitable or desirable for the mortgagor. I am rather 
inclined to think that most mortgagors prefer their mortgage to 
run from three to five years only, with the privilege of paying 
the same on any interest day after it has run one or two years. 
I am sure that the person loaning money prefers to have the 
mortgage loan, if it is well secured, run for a number of years, 
and usually consult and accedes to the desire of the mort- 
gagor as to the times and installment of payment. 

I herewith present a table taken from the weekly letter of 
July 26, 1916, issued by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture: 

The table which follows illustrates how a loan of $1,000, bearing inter- 
est at 5 per cent, would be retired in 20 years by an annual payment 
of $80.24. A study of the columns shows how from year to year the 
3 is veduced and the ion of the payment which goes to 


harge the principal steadily increases. The final payment cancels 
the debt. 
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The following table shows the annua 
retire a mortgage of $1,000 in 36 years: 


E 


ants necessary to 


= 


y 


Part of 

Annual | Interest | install- | aoe 
Annual periods. install- at 5 ment paid) f pr 
ment cen n prin- 4 
cipal. | pa 

1. 860. 00 $50.00 $10.00 3990. 00 
2. 60. 00 49.50 10. 50 979. 50 
3. 60. 00 48.97 1.06 968, 47 
aise 60, 00 48.42 11.58 956, 89 
5. 60. 00 47.34 12.16 944.73 
6. 60. 00 47.24 12. 76 931. 97 
Ee 60. 09 46. 60 13. 40 918. 57 
8. 60, 00 45.93 14.07 904. 50 
9. 60. 09 45.22 14.75 889, 72 
30. 60. 00 44.49 15. 51 874.21 
Bae 60. 00 43.71 16. 29 857. 92 
12. 60. 00 12. 90 17. 10 840. 82 
13. 60, 00 42.04 17.96 822. 86 
l4. 60. 09 41.14 18. 85 804. 00 
15. 60.09 40. 20 19, 89 784. 20 
16. 60. 09 39. 21 20.79 763.41 
17. 60, 09 38. 17 21. 83 741.58 
18. 60. 00 37.08 22, 92 718. 66 
isss 60. 00 35. 93 24.07 694. 59 
20. 60. 00 34.73 B. 27 669. 32 
21. 60. 00 33. 47 26. 53 642.79 
22. 60,09 32.14 27. 85 614. 93 
zB. 60. 00 30. 75 29.25 585. 68 
2. 60. 00 29. 28 30. 72 554. 96 
25. 60. 00 27.75 32.25 522. 71 
3 60. 00 25, 13 33. 87 488. 84 
r fee 60. 00 24.44 35.51 453. 28 
28. 60. 00 22. 66 37.34 415. 94 
2. 60. 00 20, 80 39, 20 376. 74 
30. 60. 00 188 41.16 335. 58 
31. 60. 00 16.78 43.22 292. 36 
32... 60. 09 14. 62 45.38 246, 98 
r 60. 00 12.35 47. 65 199. 33 
34 60. 00 9. 97 50.08 149.30 
35... 60. 00 7.40 52.54 96. 76 
36... 60. 00 4h 55. 16 41. 60 


These tables are computed at the rate of 5 per cent interest. 
The law states that the rate shall not exceed 6 per cent. 

Under the first table the borrower pays a total of $1,604.80, 
while under the latter the borrower pays $2,160, a considerable 
sum or more than double the amount of the loan, 

When the bill was signed it is stated that the President used 
two pens. It is not exactly certain why it was necessary to 
use two pens, but we presume it was purely a matter of taste 
or rather to give prominence to the transaction. At that time 
he felt constrained to give expression to his feelings concerning 
this legislation by stating: 

I have a feeling of profound satisfaction in signing this bill and of 
real gratitude that we have completed this piece of legislation which, 
I hope, will be immensely beneficial to the farmers of the country. 

The farmers, it seems to me, haye occupied hitherto a singular posi- 
tion of disadvantage. They have not had the same om to get 
eredit on their real assets that others have had who were in manu- 
facturing and commercial enterprises and, while they sustained our 
life, they did not, in the same degree with some others, share the 
benefits of that life. Therefore this bill, along with the very liberal 
provisions of the Federal reserve act, puts them on an equality with all 
others who have genuine assets ad makes the great t of the 
country available to them. 

It only remains now to give the law a chance to see how it 
works out, I for one wish it to succeed. The farmers are en- 
titled to all the benefits of the law, and it will be interesting to 
note how it will be accepted by them. I do not know of any 


— 


farmers in my district who would pay $72 for a loan of $1,000 
at 6 per cent interest or 5 per cent. I do not think he would 
pay $22 if his farm was half paid for and the title clear. 
Neither would he need to pay any such amount. On its face it 
seems not to be an especial improvement upon the present 
method of borrowing money upon a farm that is one-half paid 
for with a perfect title. There is no assurance that the rate 
will be uniformly less throughout the United States upon farm 
mortgages or that there will be any appreciable lowering of the 
rate which was and is the purpose and intent of the act. Espe- 
cially the procuring of the loan should be made as easy as possi- 
ble under the law. 


Territorial Capitol Building in Juneau, Alaska. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


JAMES WICKERSHAM, 


OF ALASKA, 


Ix rue House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, July 25, 1916. 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, under the leave given to 
extend my remarks on the very interesting and ever-present 
subject of public buildings I wish to advise my constituents of 
the efforts I have made, alone and without assistance, to estab- 
lish Juneau as the capital of my Territory and to procure appro- 
priations to erect there a fair public building for Federal and 
Territorial cfficials. 

The people in my district are mildly and somewhat spasmodi- 
cally interested in securing appropriations for the erection of 
public buildings. One of my constituents recently urged me to 
introduce a bill for the purpose of securing an appropriation for 
that use in his beautiful and rapidly growing city, where a half 
dozen or more Federal offices are maintained in rented build- 
ings, liable to fire and the destruction of public records at any 
moment, He assured me of the public interest and declared the 
business men in his town would sign a petition favoring the 
appropriation. An Alaskan newspaper, in urging the public to 
act vigorously in such an enterprise, also declared: 

Visitors in cur midst from the States are so accustomed to the sight 
of Government buildings that if they een to visit a town that is not 
e with one or more they notice it immediately. It is a well- 

nown fact that every little village in the States has one or more 

Government buildings, particularly when the importance of the village 
is such as to demand the presence of representatives of the various 
governmental bureaus. 

Conceding that my editorial friend is getting rather too much 
pepper in his prayer, still it must be apparent to those who 
know how well the villages in the States are stocked up with 
public buildings that the distinguished Floridian who serves 
with such distinction as chairman of the House Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, and for whose amiable qualities 
and businesslike activities I have the most profound respect, is 
holding out on me. The great Territory which I represent, with 
its hundred prosperous and ambitious villages, towns, and cities, 
has not to this moment one public building of the monumental 
type, but scores of Federal officials in rented rooms. We have 
several shanty courthouses, but generally the Federal officials 
not intimately connected with the courts hold their business 
headquarters in rented office rooms in the towns where they 
are stationed. 

The following-named Federal bureaus maintain offices in 
most of the larger Alaskan towns, and generally in rented quar- 
ters: Forest Service, Biological Suryey, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations, Alaska Board of Road Commissioners, Signal 
Corps, Customs Collectors, Internal Revenue, Revenue-Cutter 
Service, Post Office, Bureau of Fisheries, Bureau of Lighthouses, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, Steamboat-Inspection Service, Gen- 
eral Land Office, Geological Survey, Bureau of Mines, Bureau 
of Education, Public Health Service, Weather Bureau, and 
probably others. Alaska has a horde of bureaucratic officials 
within her borders, and but few of them have permanent quar- 
ters or any security for their public records. There is not a 
single public building in any town in Alaska capable of holding 
one-half the Federal officials whose headquarters are in that 
town. 

While public buildings are thus of great necessity to the 
economical conduct of public business in Alaska, there seems 
to be an inertia in the Treasury Department in relation thereto 
which is so inexcitable as to be almost solid. For the benefit 
of the people of the living, growing, active, and prosperous towns 
in Alaska, where any private business having employees of a 
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similar important type would build to house them, permit me 
to recount my eight years’ experience with public buildings, 
with appropriations therefor, and with the adamantine inertia 


of the Treasury t in drawing plans and constructing 
public buildings in Alaska. 

Let me take the thriving city of Juneau, the metropolis and 
8 of Alaska, as the example. In 1909, when I first came 

to Congress as the representative of the Territory of Alaska, 
filled with enthusiasm and the ideas relating to public buildings 
so innocently and editorially used and quoted from my Alaskan 
newspaper friend, I introduced two bills to make Juneau what 
it ought to be and what some day it will be—the most beautiful 
and romantic capital city on the Pacific coast. The first of the 
bills mentioned was the bill to create a legislative assembly in 
Alaska, to organize it into a real Territory, and to establish 
Juneau as its capital. This bill was most earnestly objected to 
by President Taft, who was misled and persuaded to do so by 
the governor of Alaska, who then resided at Juneau, and who 
was su in his contest by some of the more infiuential 
citizens and mining companies there. For three years the 
Beveridge bill and other blocks were kept in the way, but at 
last, after a contest which cost me my place in the political sun, 
the bill was forced through Congress and approved by President 
Taft, who, after three years’ swearing that he’d ne’er consent, 
consented. 

Section 2 of the bill approved on August 24, 1912, contained 
this provision, just as I had written it in the first bill Introduced 
on June 7, 1909: 


Sec. 2. That the capital of the Territory of Alaska shall be at the 
——ę— ot Juneau, Alaska, and the seat of government shall be maintained 


When the bill was under consideration before the Senate com- 
mittee, after its passage in the House, the Senator in charge 
was determined to change that section, either by removing the 
capital to a more central town in Alaska, by naming another 
town there in place of Juneau, or by providing for its location 
by a vote of the people. I stood by Juneau and prevented such 
action being taken, and by my own single-handed effort made 
Juneau the capital of Alaska by law. 

My home-rule bill was introduced on June 7, and on June 10, 
1909, three days later, I introduced the bill H. R. 10576, Sixty- 
first Congress, special session, entitled “A bill to provide for 
the purchase of a site and the erection of a public building 
thereon at Juneau, in the Territory of Alaska.” Before the 
bill was favorably reported Gov. Clark came to Washington and 
immediately got busy in opposition. He represented that 
$250,000, which my bill called for, was too much for a public 
building at Juneau, and persuaded the committee to cut it 
down to $200,000 and to appropriate $40,000 of the savings for 
an executive mansion, which was done. In the act of June 
25, 1910 (36 Stat., 684), appears this authorization: 

SEC. 4. That the MS sae of on Treasury be, and is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to Wanchai condemnation, or other- 
wise, a site and to contract. zo! hie erection and completion thereon 
of a suitable ee including fireproof vaults, ting and ventilat- 
ing ap 4 5 8 8 complete, for the use and accom 
tion of the United office and other 8 offices 
in each of the cities 3 in this section within its respective 
limit of cost e e hereby fixed : 

United ce and customhouse, at Junean, Alaska, $200, ae 

United States erritorial executive mansion, furnishings, library, an 
museum at Juneau, Alaska, $40,000. 

It seemed now as if my plan for organizing and building up 
government and the accessories thereto in Alaska was anchored 
to a safe holding line. My home-rule bill was being opposed, 
but since it was right and American in principle there seemed 
no doubt of its ultimate success, and this authorization for 
the Juneau public building certainly fastened the capital at 
Juneau, a promise I had given to the old sour-dough mayor 
should be done, and now was done. The foregoing bill, however, 
was only the authorization, so in the following sundry civil 
appropriation act of March 4, 1911 (36 Stat., 1874), I procured 
the appropriations of $40,000 for the executive mansion, and 
for post office and customhouse, for site and commencement of 
building undér present limit, $40,000, to begin the work. 

Thereafter, in the appropriation act of June 28, 1918 (38 
Stat., 9), I procured an appropriation of an additional $40,000 
for continuing the work on the Juneau public building, and 
by the act of March 8, 1915 (88 Stat., 825), an additional sum 
of 875.000 for continuing the work. These three items of 
$40,000, $40,000, and $75,000, aggregating $155,000, were each 
made “for the fiscal year,” and because the Treasury 
ment made no plans and did not let the contract to build, those 
three appropriations lapsed at the end of the fiscal year. 

I gave much time and attention to urging the people of 
Juneau to assist in procuring the site for the public building, 
but it was done so slowly by the Treasury Department and 


Gov. Clark, that nothing could be done by me to prevent the 
lapsing of all the appropriations. 

When the Sixty-fourth—the present—Congress met I went at 
the Juneau project again, notwithstanding all my successful 
labors in the prior Congress had been allowed to lapse and no 
contract had been let or building begun. On the first day of 
the Congress I introduced House bill 231. I had also introduced 
a public-building bill for Fairbanks and secured an authoriza- 
tion in the Sixty-second Congress for Cordova. The rule is 
that a Congressman may not have two appropriations for public 
buildings in his district in the same Congress; and in view of 
the fact that I had three projects in being at the same time, I 
was called upon to choose which one I would take, the others 
to be laid aside. On February 25, 1916, I received the follow- 
ing letter from the chairman of the committee: 

COMMITTER ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS, 
HOUSE or 6 UNITED STATES, 
Washington, February 28, 1916. 

Dran COLLEAGUE : Kindly advise me which particular public-bulldmg 

project in your district you are ‘his informa- 


mittee No. 1, and is cn o be used in 


VVV biie buildings bill 
nec pre ary work o a public- 
We are desirous of corte tir: plan on 2 bills att once, b tak we do 


not wish to burden the Treasu ‘stand s with a large number of 
requests for reports on bills which stand no chance of being included. 
Hence the A aeon 475 expressin preference, which, 4 A the var 
will be trea etly confident P After the n s received 
from the department you will be 5 and it can then * taken up 
with the subcommittee for a hearing and final action. 
With best wishes, I am, 
Yours, most truly, Fnaxk CLARK, Chairman. 


To that letter I answered as follows: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 80, 1918. 
Hon. FRANK CLARK 
Chairman Committee on Public Zmans and Grounds, 
ouse of Representatives. 
My Dan — 5 CLARK : I have . note of February 28 asking me to 
advise you w. ticular public-building project in my district I am 
—— Interested in, You ask this information for the use ae the 


hope the committee 

* to give sufficient appropriation this year to com- 

mie it. 4 1 Say talk to you about the matter personally when I have 
a e time, 


Jauns WICKERSHAM 
Delegate from Alaska. 


Thereafter, on April 12, 1916,'I appeared before the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, and the following statement is 
copied from the hearings: 

PUBLIC BUILDING, JUNEAU, ALASKA, 

The CHAIRMAN. We will now hear Mr. WICKERSHAM on the bill 
(H. R. 231) introduced by him to increase the limit of cost for the con- 
struction of the United "states" ‘public building authorized at Juneau, 
Alaska, The bill under consideration is as follows: 

A bill to increase the limit of cost for the construction of the United 
States public building authorized at Juneau, Alaska, 

t enacted, eto., That the limit K the cost for the construction of the 

pubiic bulldtng at Juneau, Alaska, authorized by section 4 of the public- 

ulldings act approved oon 8,000 te 1910, be, and the same is hereby, in- 

creased by the sum of $45 to meet the cost of additional space 

needed for rooms for the Leere 8 as for the Territorial 

4 and museum to be located therein, and the Secretary of the 


3 


is —— authorized to enter into contract for the completion 
of said buildin thin the limit of cost provided in the act of 1910 and 
the additional t herein authorized. 


Thereupon I was cross-examined for pages about Juneau and 
Alaska and the necessity for the appropriation of money to 
erect a public building there to house the Federal and Terri- 
torial officers. The committee seemed divided on the question 
whether -we were entitled to the large sum asked for or for 
any amount for housing Territorial officials. The objection to 
allowing any appropriation for increased space in the building 
for Territorial officers—for the governor, the legislature, and 
other strictly Territorial officials—now began to give much 
trouble, Finally the committee sent for me and advised me 
they had concluded to cut off that part of the appropriation for 
Territorial offices, and on July 7 I received the following letter: 

CoMMITTER ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, July 7, 1916. 
Hon. James WICKERSHAM 
House mi Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Jonos : When you appeared ‘ore the Committee a Public 
Buildings and Grounds med by E at the committee's t it was be- 
he — 
the rule 


ropriate for erecting 
and the 5 ot Ap you to be advised of the peered ra Iam now 
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committee precedents to support your statement that Congress. has 


heretofore appropriated for Territorial capitol buildings so. as fairly to 
establish our duty to do se, we will add the other $150,000 to the bill 
for legislative rooms in the building. Otherwise the Territory will be 
expected to provide its own capitol building. 


Yours, very truly, FRANK CLARK, Chairman. 


Upon that request I at once entered upon a full and careful 
examination of the early United States statutes relating to the 
establishment of Territorial capitals and prepared and sub- 
mitted the following letter brief in support of my bill: 


Jury 10, 1916. 
Hon. FRANK CLARK, 
Chairman House Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 7th instant, advising me the committee has concluded to recom- 
mend an appropriation of $150,000 in addition to the amount now avail- 
able for the erection of the Juneau, Alaska, public building. You also 
advise me of the objection of the Treasury partment to adding the 
further sum of $150, for providing quarters in the building for the 
‘Territorial legislature, but you add you are instructed to inform me that 
if I can offer the committee pr ents to support the statement that 
Congress has heretofore appropriated for Territorial capitol buildings 
so as fairly to establish the duty of the committee to do so, you w Ii 
nad the other $150,000 to the bill for F legislative rooms in the 
building. Otherwise the Territory will be expected to provide its own 
capitol buliding, 

As requested by you, I have given the matter of precedents and 
jurisdiction very careful consideration, and I beg herewith to present 
the facts as I found them in the statutes in relation to appropriations 
for the erection of Territorial capitols in former Territories. I will 
begin with the one with which you are most famillar, suggesting in 
advance that Congress has in some way or other treated all the Terri- 
tories alike in respect to public buildings at the capital. 


FLORIDA TERRITORY. 


The act of May 24, 1824 (4 Stat. L., 30), granted to the Territory of 
Florida one-quarter section of land “for the seat of government” and 
three-quarters of the contiguous section for sale for the purpose of 
raising a fund for the erection of public buildings at the seat of 
government. 

The act of March 2, 1829 (4 Stat. L., 357), section 3, provided for 
the survey and sale ot public lands at Tallahassee “and the proceeds 
* to the erection of public buildings in Tallahassee.” 

he act of March 3, 1839 (5 Stat. L., 323), enacted “that the sum 
of $20,000 be, and the same is hereby, granted to the Territory of 
Florida, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 9 
for the purpose of defraying the expenses of erecting a suitable state- 
house or public building in the Territory of Florida for the use and 
accommodation of the Territorial legislature of said Territory, and in 
which building, when erected and completed, the office of the secretary 
of sald Territory shall be kept and also the public records and archives 
of said Territory.” 

The act of March 3, 1845 (5 Stat. L., 788, sec. 1), is a supplemental 
enabling act for the admission of Florida as a State, and provided: 
“That To consideration of the concessions made by the State of Florida 
in respect to the public lands, there be granted to the said State eight 
entire sections of land for the purpose of fixing their seat of govern- 
ment. 

IOWA TERRITORY. 

The act of June 12, 1838 (5 Stat. L., 235, sec. 13), provided: "And 
the sum of $20,000, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, is hereby granted to the said Territory of lowa, which 
shaji be applied by the governor and legislative assembly thereof to 
defray the expenses of erecting public buildings at the seat of govern- 
ment.” 

The act of March 3, 1839 (5 Stat. L., 330), provided: That there 
be, and hereby is, appropriated and granted to the Territory of lowa 
one entire section of land, of any of the surveyed public lands in said 
Territory, for the purpose of erecting thereon the publie buildings 
for the use of the executive and legislative departments of the govern- 
ment of the said Territory : Provided, That said section of land shall be 
selected under the authority of the Territorial legislature, the seat of 
government located thereon, etc.” 

The act of March 3, 1845 (5 Stat. L., 789, sec. 6, subdivision 3), 
provided “-that five entire sections of land e are hereby 
granted to the State for the purpose of completing the public buildings 
of the said State, or for the erection of public buildings at the seat 
of the government of the said State, as the legislature may deter- 
mine and direct.” 

OREGON TERRITORY. 

The act of August 14, 1848 (9 Stat. L., 323, sec. 15, p: 
vided : “And the sum of $5,000, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriates. is hereby appropriated and granted to said 
Territory of Oregon, to be there applied by the governor to the erec- 
tion of suitable buildings at the seat of government.” 

The act of June 11, 1850 (9 Stat. L., 438), is entitled “An act to 
make further appropriations for public buildings in the Territories of 
Minnesota and Oregon.” In the first section $20,000 Is appropriated 
for the penitentiary in each Territory, and section 3 provides: That 
the sum of $20. „ in addition to that appropriated in section 15 of 
‘An act to establish the Territorial government of Oregon,“ approved 
August 14, 1848, be, and the same is hereby, nd fn dati out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise approp ated, to be applied by 
the governor and legislatiye assembly of the Territory of gon to 
the erection of suitable public buildings at the seat of government of 
said Territory.” 

The act o FRUER 14, 1859 (11 Stat. L., 383, sec. 4, subdivision 
3), provides: “That 10 entire sections of land, to be selected by the 
governor of said State, in legal subdivisions, shall be granted to said 
State for the purpose of completing the pone buildings or for the 
erection of others at the seat of government, under the direction of the 


legislature thereof,” 
MINNESOTA TERRITORY. 
The act of March 3, 1849, section 13 (9 Stat. L., 403 (407)) 

the ‘legislature should establish the seat of government for the Terri- 
tory; “and the sum of $20,000, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, is herchy appropriated and granted to said Ter- 
ritory of Minnesota to be sopien, y the governor and legislative as- 
semb Tto the erection of suitable public buildings at the seat of gov- 
ernment.” 


329), pro- 


provided 


The act of June 11, 1850 (9 Stat. L., 488), entitled “An act to make 
further appropriations for public buildings in the Territories of Min- 
nesota and Oregon,” in section 1 appropriated $20,000 for the erection 
of a penitentiary in each Territory, and in section 2 of the act the 

vernor and legislative assembly were specially authorized to expend 

20,000 made by section 13 of the foregoing act of March 3, 1849, for 
the erection of suitable public buildings at the temporary seat of gov- 
ernment of sald than? | PA Se 

The act of March 3, 1 53 (10 Stat. L., 243), provided“ That the sum 
of $25.000 be, and the same is hereby a prop ted, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the continuation of the 
penus buildings in the Territory of Minnesota, one-half of said sum to 

applied to the completion of the capio at St. Paul and the re- 

mainder to the completion of the prison buildings at Stillwater, in said 

KOPERT, to be expended under the direction of the legislative authority 
ereof,” ete. 

The act of February 26, 1857, section 5, subdivision 3 (11 Stat. L., 
166), contained the usual grant of 10 sections given to all new States 
“ for the purpose of completing the public build ngs, or for the erection 
of others at the seat of government, under the direction of the legisla- 
ture thereof.” 

TERRITORY OF UTAH. 


The act of September 9, 1850, section 12 (9 Stat. L., 453 (457)). pro- 
vided for locating the seat of government of the newly created Terri- 
tory, “And the sum of $20,000, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, is hereby appropriated and nted to said 
Territory of Utah to be applied by the governor and legislative assembly 
to the erection of suitable public hana ey at the seat of government.” 

The act of July 16, 1894, section 7 (28 Stat. L., 107 (109)), the en- 
abling act provided “That upon the admission of said State into the 
Union * * 100 sections of the unappropriated lands within said 
State * è shall be, and are hereby, granted to said State for the 
purpose of erecting public buildings at the capital of said State, when 
permanently located, for legislative, executive, and judicial purposes,” 

WASHINGTON TERRITORY, : 


The act of March 2, 1853, section 13 (10 Stat. L., 172 (177-178)) 
provided for locating the seat of government temporarily: “And the 
sum of $5,000, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise sporo: 
pristen; is hereby 8 and granted to said Territory of Wash- 
ngton, te be there applied by the governor to the erection of suitable 
buildings at the seat of government,” 

The sundry civil appropriation act of March 3. 1857 (11 Stat. L, 
221 (227)), contained this special appro riation : “ For the erection of a 
umporery capitol for Washington Territory, $30,000, and for a peni- 
8 n 9955 same Territory, $20,000, inclusive of the sites of the 
ulldings,.“ ete. 

The . act of February 22, 1899, sections 12 and 17 (25 Stat. D., 
676 (080-681)), granted to Washington 50 sections of land, and 100,000 
acres additional, for public buildings at the State capital, ete. 

NEBRASKA TERRITORY, 


The act to organize the Territories of Nebraska and Kansas, of May 
30, 1854, in section 15 (10 Stat. L., 277 (283)), stated the general policy, 

st, present, and future, of Congress in the matter of appropriations 
o ald newl organized Territories in erecting capitol buildings at the 
seat of Territorial government : 

“Sec. 15. And te tt further cnactcd, That there shall hereafter be 
appropriated, as has been customary for the Territorial governments, 
a sufficient amount, to be expended under the direction of the said gov- 
ernor of the Territory of Nebraska, not exceeding the sums heretofore 
appropriated for similar objects, for the erection of suitable pasie 
buildings at the seat of government, and for the purchase of a library, 
to be kept at the seat of government, for the use of the governor, legis- 
lative assembly, judges of the supreme court, secretary, marshal, and 
attorney of said Territory, and such other persons, and under such 
regulations as shall be prescribed by law.” 

The act of March 3, 1855 (10 Stat. L.. 635), in pursuance of the gen- 
eral policy of Congress announced in the foregoing section, made an 
appropriation from the Treasury “as has been customary * * + 
ie ry erection of suitable public buildings at the seat of government,” 
as follows: g 

“That the sum of $50,000 be, and the same hereby is, appropriated, 
cut of any money in the 3 not otherwise appropriated, for the 
continuation and erection of public buildings for the use of the Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Nebraska, to be expended under the direc- 
tion of the governor of said Territory,” ete. 

The enabling act of April 19, 1864, section 8 (13 Stat. L., 47, 49), 
grants 20 sections of land to the State of Nebraska, when admitted 
“for the purpose of erecting publie buildings at the capital of said 
State for legislative and judicial purposes, in such manner as the legis- 
lature shall prescribe,” 

KANSAS TERRITORY, 


The organic act of May 30, 1854, section 33 (10 Stat. L., 277, 279), 
made the same promise of future customary appropriations for capitol 
buildings as were made to Nebraska, supra. 

The act of March 3, 1855 (10 Stat. L., 635), appropriated $25.000 
“for the continuation and erection of public bulldings for the use of the 
Legislature of the Territory of Kansas,” ete. 

The enabling act of January 29, 1861, section 3 (12 Stat. L., 126, 
127), granted to Kansas the usual 10 sections of land “for the pur- 
pose of completing the public buildings or for the erection of others 
at the seat of government,” etc, 


NORTH DAKOTA, SOUTH DAKOTA, MONTANA, AND WASHINGTON ADMITTED AS 
NEW STATES. 


The enabling act of February 22, 1899, section 12 (25 Stat L., 676, 
680), provided : 

“Sec. 12. That upon the admission of cach of sald States into the 
Union * + * 50 sections of the unappropriated public lands * + 
shall be and are hereby nted to said States for the purpose of erect- 
ing public buildings at the capital of said States for legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial purposes.” 

Section 17 of the same act, on page 681, pas other and additional 
lands to each of said new States “for public buildings at the capital.” 
South Dakota, 50,000 acres; North kota, 50,000 acres; Montana, 
150,000 acres; and Washington, 100,000 acres. 


CONCLUSIONS, 


The foregoing precedents might be extended to include every Territory 
heretofore created by Congress, for the rule has always been as it was 


declared in the fifteenth section of the Nebraska-Kansas act of May 30, 
1854: “It has been customary to appropriate for the Territorial govern- 
ments a sufficient amount, to be expended under the direction of the 
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governor of the Territery, for the erection of suitable public buildings 
at the seat of government”; that this appropriation has included, in 
every instance, the erection, as the first building, of a Territorial capitol. 

The act of August 24, 1912, section 2 (37 Stat. L., 512), provided: 
“That the capitol of the Treasury of Alaska shall be at the city of 
Juneau, Alaska, and the seat of government shall be maintained there,” 
but. Congress has not yet made the customary appropriation in a sufi- 
clent amount to erect any public building there for housing the Terri- 
torial legislature, the governor, and other Territorial officials which it 
has created to aid it in maintaining and developing good government in 
that distant Territory, : 

On the first my of this Congress I introduced H. R. 231, as follows: 

“That the limit of cost for the construction of a public building at 
Juneau, Alaska, authorized by section 4 of the public-buildings act, ap- 
proved June 25, 1910, be, and the same is hereby, increased by the sum 
of $450,000 to meet the cost of additional oct needed for rooms for the 
Territorial legislature and for the Territorial 3 and museum to be 
located therein, and the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
to enter into contract for the completion of said building within the 
apes — — provided by the act of 1910 and the additional limit herein 
author! * 

This bill was carefully drawn to answer the objections that have been 
made, Both new items, rooms for the Territorial legislature and for 
the Territorial library, have universally been Appropriate for by Con- 
ange in new Territories. This bill authorized the erection of the build- 
ng, with the additional appropriation for these additional uses, but, 
contrary to the usual practice, authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury, 
instead of the governor of the serito, to expend the appropriation, 
This is done because the Secretary has charge of the expenditure of the 
former appropriations, and, of course, it is better that he should have 
entire charge of the whole expenditures for the building. 

The objection that it is a departure from the general rule to allow 
the Territorial officials, the governor and the ‘egislature, and the 
Territorial library to be located in a United States building is not 
fundamenta!, for all these officials are created by acts of Congress, 
are engaged in assisting Congress to govern the Territory, and are 
paid out of the same Treasury. - 

In conclusion, it seems to be established as a general rule, to which 
there are no exceptions, that Congress has heretofore appropriated 
far Territorial capital buildings, so as fairiy to establish your dut 
to do so, and under that condition, in your letter to me dated July 7, 

ou said for the committee, * We will add the other $150,000 to the 
ill for legislative rooms in the building.” Please do so in the exact 
language of my bill, H. K. 231, so there may be both authority and 
appropriati n. 
: Respectfully, JAMES WICKERSHAM, 
Delegate from Alaska. 


While the preparation of that brief gave me some labor, it 
gave me more satisfaction some days later when I received the 
following letter from the chairman of the committee allowing 
the full sum of $300,000, including the $150,000 for the Terri- 
torial offices and legislative hall: 

COMMITTEE ON PURLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, July 1}, 1916. 
Hon. JAMES WICKERSHIAM, 
Delegate from Alaska, 

My Dran Mr. Wickrns nan: The brief prepared by you in the 
matter of the jurisdiction of the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds to make appropria non for additional rooms in the public 
building at Juneau, Alaska, for use by the governor and Territorial 
legislature has been considered by the committee, and, in view of its 
disclosures, the committee has concluded to allow the additional sum 
of $150,000 asked for by you for that use. It will be included in the 
bill to be reported at once. 

Respectfully, FRANK CLARK, Chairman, 

On July 17, 1916, the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds favorably reported the committee bill, H. R. 17052, 
“to increase the limit of cost of certain buildings,” and so 
forth, and section 1 of the bill provided: 

Be it enacted, etc., That to enable the Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States to give effect to and execute the provisions of exist- 
ing legislation authorizing the acquisition of land for sites or the en- 
largement thereof, and the erection, enlargement, extension, remodel- 
ing, or zepa of public buildings in the several cities hereinafter 
enumerated, the limit of cost heretofore fixed by Congress therefor be, 
and the same is hereby, increased, respectively, as follows, and the Sec- 
retary of the 5 is hereby authorized to enter into contracts for 
the completion of each of said buildings within its respective limit of 
cost, including site: 

United States post office, customhouse, court house, Territorial legis- 
lature, and other Government offices at Juneau, Alaska, $300,000. 

This additional increase of $300,000 makes the total author- 
ized expenditure for the Juneau public building the sum of 
$500,000, of which $22,500 has been expended for the site, which 
leaves $477,500 available for the construction of the building. 
Here is a sum sufficiently great to erect a splendid capitol 
building for the use of Federal and Territorial officials. But 
even authority and appropriations are not enough. There must 
be civie pride and organization to take hold of the project and 
keep it moving. When the old pioneer, Emory Valentine, was 
mayor of Juneau, there was constant effort to procure the site 
and push the construction of the building, but since that time 
the people of the capital city seem to have rested in their 
netivities, and the sum of $155,000 of actual appropriation which 
I secured for construction was permitted to lapse. Of course, 
this arose in large part from the refusal of the Treasury De- 
partment to act, but if a strong local organization kad been 
actively interested, the Treasury officials would not have been 
permitted to hold up the work until the various appropriations 
lapsed. This matter is mentioned not in criticism but by way 
of suggestion, so the people of Juneau may take steps to keep 
Tosted on the passage of the acts of Congress authorizing ap- 

* 
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propriations, and to keep the project moving in the Treasury 
Department. If prominent newspapers and business men of 
Juneau had given half as much time and energy to this public- 
building project as they -have to placing tacks under the tires 
of progress the Juneau capitol would have been completed. 

This statement is also made to enable those interested in 
similar projects in other towns to appreciate the length of time 
and the effort required to get authorization, appropriation, and 
to erect a public building in Alaska. 


Revenue Bill. 
.. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL J. TRIBBLE, 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 14, 1916. 


Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Speaker, the necessity for this increase 
of tax as provided in this bill is largely due to the demand for 
preparedness. It is interesting to note that the section of the 
United States most interested in a large Navy and Army will 
pay the principal part of the tax as provided in the revenue bill 
now before Congress. Surplus incomes, large estates, and muni- 
tion plants are required to furnish the additional revenue 
needed by the Government. Therefore the increase will come 
from sources where the burden will not fall on those least able 
to bear tax burdens. We propose to make the personal and in- 
tangible property contribute its just portion to the support of 
the Government. 

New York owns about $30,000,000,000 of the wealth of the 
country, and before the enactment of the income-tax law more 
than one-half of this $30,000,000,000 escaped the taxgatherer. 
On the other hand, the taxgatherers never fail to find all the 
assets of the man with one little farm, one cow, one horse, and 
small income. His little possessions are visible and his tax 
burdens heavy. Enormous estates have grown up in this coun- 
try by the thousands and pay practically nothing to the Federal 
Government, while they exact much from the Government as 
protection to the great estates and interest thereto attached. 

Why should not these mammoth fortunes be taxed? They 
require much of the Government revenue to throw around them 
the arm of Government protection. The Incomes are so large 
that the holders thereof can not consume them even by lux- 
urious living. Therefore, incomes become a dangerous surplus, 
gnawing at the very vitals of our national life, and they cir- 
cumscribe the efforts of men in the common walks of life to 
obtain a competency of this world’s possessions. The vast 
accumulations of wealth can well afford to bear taxation and 
increase of tax better than any other class of taxable property. 
I am very happy in realizing that I have contributed my part as 
a representative of the people in producing this bill, which 
raises $200,000,000 additional tax from incomes, inheritances, 
and munition tax, and have the conscious satisfaction of know- 
ing that the masses of people have not been called upon to pay 
one dollar of it. At the present time the average tax per family 
is about $33 per year. When it became apparent that a new 
tax levy would have to be made, I could not give my consent to 
add this additional burden to the overtaxed poor. It was said 
among many of the prominent men that the stamp tax could 
not be repealed during the European war with large increase 
for preparedness facing Congress, and that the stamp tax 
would be extended to gasoline and other products. When I 
appealed to Congress to repeal the stamp tax last winter there 
seemed to be little hope of success, but we can now thank Con- 
gress that the stamp tax is gone, and the needed funds will not 
be collected from the obnoxious stamp tax or from the poor, but 
from the sources of wealth untouched by the taxgatherer previ- 
ous to the enactment of the income and inheritance tax law. It 
will be of interest to note how much revenue was raised last 
year by the income tax from the different States, I insert the 
following statement: 


Amount collected. 


Alabama and Missisippi 
— en a 


Oklahoma.. 
South Carol 
Tennessee 
Louisiana 
Sill. i : T— ws Spey ates 
TTT 


, 286, 607. 
Pennsylvania 6, 312, 204. 29 


asset ĩð . — 4198 r rt 
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Pensions, War With Spain, Ete, 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES H. SLOAN, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 16, 1916. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 54) to n widows and 
minor children of officers and enlisted men who served in the War with 
Spain, Philippine insurrection, or in China. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. On two former occasions when this bill passed the House 
there was considerable delay, and it was somewhat late in the 
session. Its early passage here augurs well for the prospect 
of its becoming a law in a short time. 

Having on previous occasions spoken in favor of the bill, 
and favoring it to-day, I rise simply to give publicity in this 
way to the part taken by the State of Nebraska in furnishing. 
as it did, three regiments and a cavalry troop for that war. 
Large contributions to each of these organizations came from 
each of the 11 counties of the district I represent. 

The large majority of the enlisted men and many of the 
officers were unmarried. Still, in many cases coming under my 
observation wives and little ones were left at home, while 
husbands and fathers went out in obedience to the humanitarian 
call President McKinley had made. 

Their ages averaged probably 20 to 21 years. They are now 
nearly two score years. They were then in the first flush of 
their young enthusiastic manhood. They are now in the ripe- 
ness of mature citizenship. They were both strong in body and 
clear in mind. The bullet of fray, fever of swamp, and fatigue 
of tropic heat collected -a very heavy life toll and left the 
impress of disease upon many whom death spared. 

They all contributed to the last great and brilliant chapter 
of American martial history. Their valor and achievements 
made the sunset of the nineteenth century for America memor- 
able and glorious, 

They returned to civil life and took up their home, industrial, 
and civic duties. Many returned to fulfill the tender vows 
sacredly made before following the mad musie of war to south- 
ern waters or the far-off antipodes. Brides became matrons 
and beautiful children, cementing love and radiating sunshine, 
gladdened new homes. 

But valor, triumphant on field where death and danger stalk, 
insures no immunity against accident or disease along the ways 
of peace. 4 

So the message that Spanish bullet or Philippine knife could 
not carry has many times since been delivered in the avenues 
of peace. Husbands have been taken and fathers called. They 
had a right to believe that while republics were said to be 
ungrateful the United States was an exception. They were 
warranted in believing that the fathers and the fatherless of 
those who had answered the call of country first, and death 
thereafter, would be given that aid which, added to a fair 
measure of industry, would keep them on that plane of life 
which the sacrifice of the departed had fairly earned for them. 

The widow and minor pension measure before us to-day is 
designed to meet that end. I hope that there will be few voices 
lifted against it, not many votes to oppose it, and no obstacles 
or delays submitted to prevent its early enactment into law. 

Men talk much of Americanism. I thoroughly believe in it, 
both in the abstract view and its concrete manifestation. It 
may, in some parts of the country, seem necessary and proper 
to discuss Americanism with relation to ancestral strains. It 
is not and has not been necessary in Nebraska. Of the young 
men who went forth in 1898 there was a mingling of all the 
strains which, continuing through generations, has been evoly- 
ing the American race. Of the young men leaving my home 
city and neighboring cities there were those who could trace 
their ancestry to the early Puritan and Cavalier stocks. There 
were many who, reverting but a generation, would be in one 
of the great nations now in Europe's great convulsion; while 
others would hark back to those countries whose steadiness of 
purpose during the last two years, who although in almost imme- 
diate contact with their warring neighbors, have maintained 
their neutrality. 

Well do I remember seeing in these ranks faces and features 
revealing the fire of France, the indomitable courage of Ger- 
many, the bravery of Bohemia, Scandinavian gallantry of Swe- 


den, Norway, and Denmark, unyielding England, the sturdy 
firmness of Scotland, and the fighting passion of Ireland. But 
they followed and were devoted to the same flag, saw the same 
beauty in its stripes and the same glory in its stars. They had 
and gave that flag but one allegiance. I would not inquire into 
the memory of other flags, other days, and other generations. 
If men give unto this country the deeds and the hazards of their 
lives, we should not deny them either the comforts or the sorrows 
of memory. 

Greece could not teach these young men grandeur nor Rome 
nobility. They had these with all the added charm and strength 
that an enlightened Christian civilization can confer. They 
made the name of America transcendent among the nations. 
Let us not forget them nor neglect the objects of their solicitude 
and love, [Applause.] 


Indorsement of the Lieb Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LINCOLN DIXON, 


OF INDIANA, 
Is rue House or Representatives, 
Friday, July 21, 1916. 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Lies, has in- 
troduced in the House a bill for the establishment of a depart- 
ment of aviation, and I desire to extend my remarks by the 
publication of an article from the July number of the Flying 
Magazine on that subject. The article is as follows: 


[From the July number of the Flying Magazine.] 
THE PROPOSED DEPARTMENT OF AERONAUTICS. g 
machine was the merest creature 


means of it as flercely struggle as, with all 
warfa Te upon and beneath 


lane and the 


In 
the first time man may look the earth in the face, may stud 
its countenance and all that moves thereon, I 
also is of the essence of success. The groovelike highways of ter- 
restial travel, unknown to the sea, likewise are unknown to the air— 
to the air, where a third dimension has been added to the mobility 
of military ferces. And . A navy is arrested a a Mer an 
army by a sen, an aerial armada by neither. Before the flying ma e 
and the airship was there ever such a vehicle of warfare In any 
of the long-established instrumentalities of battle does there lie the 
opportunities for dominion promised by aerial fleets? Has not a 
wholly new service been born, differing in kind, differing in the 
method to be 8 in its — differing in the medium in which it 
works, differing the universality of its employment above land or 
sea indiscriminately, regardless of either? 

A new species of warfare has come into the world. How shall it 
be dealt with? After old models, which are ee it, or after 
its own? Shall it be chained to thing 


clapped, but to be hurt by its halving? r, 
own, shall it not be given a scepter of own? 

These are the questions which all Governments must solve forthwith. 
Indeed, they are already in process of solu In England the work 
is in hand. On March 9 Lord Montague, of Beaulieu, then vice chair- 
man of the joint naval and military board in control of the aerial 


service, asked His Majesty’s Government whether, in view of the great 
and wing en oes of aviation in modern warfare, both by sea 
and d, and the need for special attention and effort concen- 


erely auxiliary to the - 
He could see a time coming when 


years largely for the defense of this country. 
years before the full value of air power was . 

Then, there was another 3 x war would become more and 
more scientific, but warfare in the air would become more scientific 
than anything which had preceded it. There should be one responsi- 
bility, and one only, 
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In the United States also it has been perceived that the aerial service 
must be a separate service, possessed of its own, its independent, head, 
whose concern shall be its welfare and nothing else. Our experience 
already has proven that neither of the other services can satisfactoriiy 
develop this new one. It is not of the nature of the case that they 
should be able to do so. Each of the others has its own particular and 
pressing needs, and this alone places aeronautics, so long as it remains 
with either, in the position of foster child. 

This Congressman CHARLES LIEB, of Indiana, saw and has essayed 
to — — 55 By means o the provisions of his bill recently introduced 
at Washington it is purposed to establish a separate department of 
aviation—it should be made to read “of aeronautics "—having at its 
head a secretary with a seat in the President’s Cabinet. Without un- 
dertaking at this writing to discuss the details of the measure, we 
nevertheless heartily indorse the project and bespeak for it the active 
aid of all who are interested not alone in aeronautics but in projecting 
our defenses upon the most forward-looking and durable plan. 


The Revenue Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ISAAC BACHARACH, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 10, 1916. 


Mr. BACHARACH. Mr. Speaker, this is a billion-and-a-half 
dollar Congress. The estimated disbursements over the receipts 
for the year ending June 30, 1917, amount to $266,922,000. The 
bill before the House contemplates raising the amount needed 
by a direct tax upon the people. This method of taxation is in 
direct opposition to the beliefs and policies of the Republican 
Party, and I therefore regret that I can not support the prin- 
ciples for which this bill stands. 

Being a firm believer in the need of a greater and stronger 
Army and Navy for the adequate and proper protection of our 
country, I voted for the various bills which were brought be- 
fore the House fcr that purpose, and I am very sorry that I 
can not have an opportunity to vote fcr the mea is to raise the 
revenue necessary to meet these extraordinary expenditures 
without being forced to subscribe to principles of taxation to 
which I am antagonistic. 

This bill covers every form of direct taxation known to 
political science, and it is a plain indictment, on the face of it, of 
the wanton extravagance of the present administration, and an 
admission, although an unwilling one, of the complete failure of 
the “ tariff-for-less-than-revenue” policy of the Democratic 
Party, and a public acknowledgment of its profound inability 
to properly and successfully handle the reins of this great 
Government. 

The total estimated appropriations for the year ending June 
30, 1917, is $1,579,000,000, an increase of $435,000,000 over 1916 
and $430,000,000 over those of 1915. It is true that the appro- 
priations for the Army and Navy, because of the “ prepared- 
ness” program, are considerably greater than heretofore, but 
there are a great many pet projects of the party in power which 
very easily could have been omitted when the revenue was 
needed for more important purposes, 

I refer particularly to the direct levy upon the Treasury of 
$50,000,000 for the Government ship ownership bill, which repre- 
sents a tax of 50 cents on every man, woman, and child in the 
United States; or, if they were to levy the tax upon the voters 
of the country only, it would represent a per capita’ tax of 
$3.50. The $21,000,000 emergency war tax—forced upon the 
people when the country is not at war, or at least the adminis- 
tration says we are not at war—is an additional tax of 21 
cents; the flood bill, granting upward of $50,000,000 for the 
reclamation of private lands, is another tax of 50 cents; the 
appropriation for the Government-owned nitrate plant is a 
further tax of 20 cents; the rural-credits bill represents a 15-cent 
tax; the good-roads bill an 85-cent tax; the armor-plate plant 
an 11-cent tax; the new income, inheritance, and munitions 
taxes make up another levy of $1.50, while the various com- 
missions, bureaus, boards, and so forth, will add a new tax of 
5 cents, or a total of $4.07 upon every man, woman, and child 
in the United States. 

Since Congress met in December it has been spending money 
at the rate of $10,000,000 per day, excluding Sundays and holi- 
days, and puts a heavier burden of taxes on the American 
eee any other session of Congress in the history of the 
Republic. 


THE UNDERWOOD-SIMMONS TARIFF. 


In 1912, a minority President having been elected, and both 
Houses of Congress being of the same political complexion— 
the first time such an event had happened in 16 years—in ac- 
cordance with the pledges made during the campaign, the first 
important legislation taken under consideration was the revi- 
sion of the Payne-Aldrich tariff and harmonizing that tariff law 
with the free-trade ideas and principles of the party. 

The historic principle of the Democratic Party since 1876 
has been a “tariff for revenue only.“ As a revenue producer 
the Underwood-Simmons law has been an abject failure. 

The Democrats are insistent that the prosperity which this 
country has been enjoying since the late summer of 1914 is not a 
war-order prosperity; on the contrary, they give as a reason 
for the enactment of the emergency war tax, which was enacted 
when there was no war for the purpose of augmenting the 
rapidly growing deficiency in the Treasury, that the war had 
stopped importation; but in spite of the war, importations for 
the year ended June 30, 1916, amounted to approximately 
$2,000,000,000, about $300,000,000 greater than the importations 
under the Republican tariff. 

The Republican Party is equally insistent that our industrial 
prosperity for the past two years has not been due to the 
activities of the administration or its policies, but is solely 
due to war orders which haye come to this country. Who 
among us does not remember tlie disturbed business conditions 
that obtained throughout the country for some time prior to 
the fall of 1914? In the second congressional district of New 
Jersey, which I have the honor of representing in this House, 
practically every factory—no matter what the industry—was 
either closed down or was operating on a greatly reduced 
schedule. Men and women were out of employment, there 
were numerous business failures, and there was general de- 
pression and stagnation in industrial circles. The American 
markets were being flooded with the cheap merchandise of 
European manufacture which was allowed to come in, under 
the Underwood tariff, either duty free or under a tax so low 
that American manufacturers were unable to meet the compe- 
tition. Conditions kept going from bad to worse; business had 
reached its lowest ebb and the country was on the verge of one 
of the greatest panies it has ever known. 

Such was the industrial and financial condition of this country 
when the whole world was shocked by the outbreak of the 
European war. No one at that time could foresee, nor did anyone 
realize what a terrible conflict that war would prove to be. 
Almost immediately it became of such magnitude that the re- 
sources of practically the whole of Europe, for the manufacture 
of munitions and other necessary supplies essential in the carry- 
ing on of such a gigantic operation, were soon unable to meet 
the demands made upon them, and it beeame necessary for the 
warring countries to look about for other markets to supply 
their wants. 

Naturally they turned to America. Manufacturers here, just 
at that time, were at their wits’ ends trying to find some means 
to take care of their employees and to find work for them to do, 
and they naturally weleomed the large orders for ammunition 
and other supplies which immediately flooded the American 
markets at prices and upon terms which could not be refused. 
Immediately there was a transformation in our industrial 
affairs; factories that heretofore were engaged in peaceful pur- 
suits, but which were then practically lying idle because of the 
great business depression and dearth of orders, were promptly 
converted into manufactories of war supplies. New buildings 
were erected in great numbers to take care of the war orders 
that were constantly increasing in size and volume. There 
was an unprecedented demand for labor at wages never before 
dreamed of, and the mad race for wealth and supremacy was on. 
The country became extravagantly prosperous, and fortunes 
were made aud lost over night. Prosperity was everywhere in 
evidence, and labor shared in it proportionately with capital. 

The Democratic Party was quick to seize upon, as an ex- 
cuse and to lay the blame upon, the war as the cause of the 
business depression that had gripped the country soon after 
the Underwood tariff law was put in operation, which depres- 
sion had reached the top mark just prior to the breaking out 
of the war; but just as soon as there was a noticeable effect 
upon business as a result of the receipt of war orders, and the 
country again took on a semblance of prosperity, this same 
party was very quick to change its wail, and immediately they 
would have you believe that the wave ef prosperity that had 
so thankfully hit us, was caused not by war orders, but that it 
was the logical outcome of the policies of a “ forward-looking ” 
Democracy. They despise “ backward-looking” people, and 
well they might, for if one will look backward and analyze the 
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situation that obtained just prior to the war he will find facts 
and figures which will show beyond the shadow of a doubt to 
what the country’s prosperity is due. 

I submit two tables from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce showing the total values of imports and exports for 


the United States; the first for the 11 months ending November, 
1915, and the second for the 11 months ending May, 1916. The 
first portions of these tables will show the value of imports 
admitted to this country duty free and the value of those 
imports which were subject to a duty tax. 


Total values of imports and exports of the United States—November, 1915. 
MERCHANDISE. 
{Preliminary figures for 1915, corrected to Dec. 21, 1915.] 


IMPORTS. 
ain 8 . $91, 498, 137 $78,512, 793 $112, 210, 716 || $874,303, 529 | $1, 028,493,133 81, 053, 000, 50 | + $24,516,378 
CCC 3 3 738; 47,954,260 | 52,108,453 || 734,267,380 | 646, 120,323 562,577,175 | — 83, 549, 148 
e e, 60 | 126,467,062 164, 319, 169 1,608, 570, 900 1,674, 619,486 1,618,588, 64 — 30,032, 772 
n — — — — 
EXPORTS. 

Domestic......-.-..- ccc 243, 375, 200,008, 223 580,381 || 2, 217,801,133 | 1,830,413,538 | 3,136, 668,596 | +1, 306, 255, 013 
oreign...... e . Baits RRA 2, 163, 974 5, 870, 110 2 853,46 33,021,531 | 37,5794 34,901,389 | + 173438 
e ieee ses AINS eee 245,630,042 | 205,878,333 | _ 331, 144, 527 | 2,250,822, 664 | 1,867,991,492 | 3,191, 659,975 | +1,323, 608, 483 
merid Snad Ban haba —ñ— — nes 
Excess of ex Ort e 97,302,506 | 709, 411, 271 166,825,358 || 642,251, 755 | 193, 372, 036 | 1,576,073,291 | 41,382, 701, 255 

Imports and exports of merchandise, by months, 
1909 1910 1911 1912 . 1913 1914 
IMPORTS. 

MCCA PAS TARTA ETU EOI IES . petit ETN esp 22 .. . C $138,744, 244 | $136, 709,874] $140,674,202 | $154,095, 444 | $184,025,571 | $114, 656, 545 

5 1910 1911 1912 1013 2 — a ng ys 
january. : 148, 317 
February 148,044,776 | 125,123, 301 
ox 182, 555, 157, 982, 016 
April. 178,762,114 | 160, 576, 106 

2 164, 281,515 234, 851 
June.. , 529, 157, 695, 140 
July 150,677,291 | 143,24, 787 
August , 787, 141, 804, 202 
September. . 130, 710, 611 oe 
November 126, 467,062 | 164/319, 169 

1 months ending November. 1, 674, 619, 456 | 1,615, 586, 681 
Totalfig months ending November... 7 858, 645, ; . 243, 
EXPORTS. 1913 1914 
December. oe eee ee 3 cana pane 1 233, 195, 245, 632, 558 
204,066,603 | 267,870, 313 
January a N 
February.. 173,920, 145 „ 805, 
March. 187,499,234 | 295,611,852 
April: 162,552,570 | 294, 745, 

&% 161,732,619 | 274,218, 142 
June.. 157, 072, H4 268, 547,416 
July. 154,138,947 | 20, 974,610 
A 110, 867,494 | 261,025,230 - 
Sep 156, 052,333 | 300, 676,822 
i 194,711,170 | 328,030, 281 
November 205,878,333 | 331, 144,27 

To 1 months ending November iS 1, 867,991, 492 | 3,191, 659,975 

12 months ending November.. 2, 101, 187,120 | 3,437,292, 
11 months ending November: Excess of ex ports. 211,061,944 | 475,934,652 484,924,575 | 642,251,755 | 193,372,036 | 1,576,073, 201 
12 months ending November: Excess of expOrtt 244,795,414 | 567,827,461 | 560,157,509 | 733,472,118 | 242, 542,093 | 1,707,049, 304 


Total rat ues of imports and exports of the United States— May, 1916. 
MERCHANDISE. 
Preliminary figures for 1916, corrected to June 23, 1916. 


Eleven months ending May— 


200,336,222 | 466,318, 428 || 2,175, 578,565 | 2,452,033,414 | 3, 810,693,768 | +1, 958,600, 354 

4,881,920 | 5,511,038 ||" 31,928,539 | ” 48,008,510 421,605 | +° 8,413,005 

e c cies 274,218,142 | _ 471,820,456 2,07 507 104 | 2,500,041,924 | 3,867,115,373 | +1, 907,078, 449 

Imports eee eee eee OEN a ARE Pe Bananas IN paar 

Sateen eee iit CCC 181,883,251 2422, 695, 350 aii, 110, 807 | is | 1,915, 082, 161 | +" 631, 514, 837 
= 
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Imports and exports of merchandise, by months. 


IMPORTS. 


June.. $119, 575,457 | $122, S07, 184 $131, 245, 877 $157, 695, 140 
July... 117,315, 59E nyoga 139, 061, 770 143, 244, 737 
August. 358, 307 945, 385 137, 651, 553 141, 804, 202 
117,284,513 | 125, 171, 644 171, 084, 843 151, 236, 026 

s 124,046,331 | 132, 605, 751 132, 949, 302 149, 172, 729 
November 129,785, 537 | 126, 162, 022 148, 235, 536 155, 496, 675 
December 136, 700,874 } 140,674, 202 184, 025, 571 171, 8 395 
1 1 8 143, 586 108 122.20 923 194. 350, oz 

125 887 25 134, 188, 438 148,044,775 198, 935, 117 

139,041,928 | 157,577,038 | 155, 445, 182, 555, 304 213,580, 785 

119, 826, 706 | 162, 571,159 14 108. 4 173,202,114 218, 236, 397. 

120, 814, 10 155,097,886 | 133,723,713 | 164, 251,515 229, 134, 097 

11 months ending Ma 137 1, 736,396, 207 1.982, 033, 212 

‘Totally months ending May 321 1.857,64, 084 2.100, 728, 352 

141, 706, 737 163, 406,916 268, 547, 416 

127, 695, 954. 160, 990, 778 702 

14.85 187 9097 020 a ae ron 

195, 798, 647 240, 001 300; 654, 921 

210, 365, 516 861, 464 336, 152; 000 

201; 752, 760 „89.042 327, 670, 353 

224; 907. 136 233; 195, 628 259, 306, 362 

202. a 23 204, 006, 603 | 267870, 313 8.095 410 

198 S44 328 173,920,145 | 29%, 805, 889 974 

205, 412, 462 187,499, 234 | 290,611, 852 034 

179, 300, 242 570 |. 204,745; 913 157 

175, 380,058 161,732,619 | 274.218, 142 456 

667 za „507, 104 | 2, 500, 1 | 3,867,115, 373 

370, 912,020 A 4.7135, 602, 789 

—== — — 


11 months ending May: Excess of exports 
12 months ending May: Excess of exports 


If one will take the time and trouble to analyze the figures 
given in these tables, it will be seen that immediately following 
the going into effect of the Underwood tariff law the imports 


regularly progressed month after month until April, 1914, 
when the balance of trade in our favor was entirely wiped out 
and our imports exceeded our exports in the enormous amount 
of $11,209,544, which represented the balance of trade against 
us for that month. At no time from the month of April to the 
month of September, 1914, did our exports exceed our imports. 
In May the balance of trade us amounted to $2,548,896; 
in June it amounted to $457,406; in July, $5,538,344, while in 
the month of August it overtopped all other months to the tune 
of $19,400,396. 

The Democratic Party was finding itself pretty hard pressed 
to give a suitable explanation for this loss of our country’s 
prestige when—happily for that party—the war in Europe broke 
out, and they immediately put the blame on the war, stating 
that because of it there was no demand for our goods in Europe. 

As stated above, the balance of trade against us for the month 

of August, 1914, was $19,400,396; in that month the war broke 
out, and, notwithstanding the fact that there was no market for 
gur goods, according to our Democratic friends, the month of 
September showed an increase of exports over imports amount- 
ing to $16,341,722, representing the balance of trade in our 
favor, and this favorable balance steadily and ——— 
mounted up and up until it reached the astounding sums of 
approximately $131,000,000 in December, 1914, and 8187, 000, 000 
in December, 1915. Thirty-one articles properly characterized 
as munitions of war made up 52 per cent of our total exports. 

From the Department of Commerce I obtain the following 
figures showing exports of ammunition and firearms for each 
month from August 1, 1914, to the latest date for which statis- 
ties are available, June Z ee 


Beperts of . 
month m August 1, 19. 
availa 


e United States 


—— 
8 to the — ea for which. statist 


1915. Pounds. 

Saran aes $1,381, 970 372,085 $1,089,961 | $2,156, 757 
1.900 774 73,015 3834| 17020, 80 584, 494 
615,625 181,03 481 1.081,80 545,716 
2, 648, 667 „090 4177910 2,88, 04 464013 
pies] e pees] Sees) siim 
22252 950572 4 727 825 9822206 LASTI? 
2.281,50 6,653,8t1 | 5, 296, 119 987.06 | 693,413 
¥, 412, 144| 11,183,469 |) 8,026, 411 743,74 1, 047, 722 
1,648,320 | 9, 200,220 | 6,598, 001 | 10,838, 147 740 
1,737,673 | 20,892,282 | 16,730,384 | 13,405,527 | 1,197,788 
2.280 734 | 23,208,516. | 20,208 10 2,366 260 7102 

13, 10, 104,525 
on na | ies a 
25, 2 — 
5 21, 300, 333 


A total of $458,924,011 


E submit also a table showing the amount of exports of the 
same articles for the three years prior to the war: 


A grand total for the three years of $2,579,206. 

From these tables it will be seen that the total amount of 
exports of ammunition and firearms for the 22 months begin- 
ning August 1. 1914, and ending May 30, 1916, exceeds the total 
amount of like exports for the 36 months beginning January 
1, 1911, and ending December 31, 1913, by the appalling sum 
of $456,344,805. 


But to show that the increase in our exports is not entirely 
due to the shipment of munitions, which, together with copper, 
are the only war items subjected to a tax under this bill, E in- 
eorporate the following table. 
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If we are going to put a tax on war orders, why not dis- 
tribute it equally, and not discriminate against any class of 
people? 

Exports of American Products. 


Seven Seven 
months end-| months end- 


Articles, ing January, ing January, 
| 1914. 1916. 

$355, 000 $2, 000, 009 
1,653, 009 51, 183. 000 
| 389,000 14, 116,000 
Total exports of anima 3,000, 000 67, 693, 000 
Brass and manufactures. --| 4,331,000 44,511,000 
C E eS SIA ee ee erry 3, 832, 000 10, 104, 000 
% ꝗ ũ S APPESA T 8 63, 897, 000 125, 000, 000 
c r E E 69, 000 4,654, 000 
Automobiles and parts 13, 254, 000 54, 000, 000 
3 for steam rafwWwaysz | _ 6, 289, 000 13, 000, 000 
Chemicals, „VVV | 15, 531, 000 58, 000, 000 
Manufactures of cotton. 17, 937,000 24, 767, 000 
Wearhig apnatel =. s-<-.Uscsc E O EEN A | 5,985, 000 17, 595, 000 
Cartridges, dynamite, gungpowüder ::: 3.367,00 | 180,782, 000 
Canned salmon’ <5 <5: S S E TA, 5, 882/000 10,592, 000 
Glass and glass war 2, 273, 000 6, 307, 000 
India-rubber manufactures. .......---...02--eeee-2-+-- 1, 882, 000 9, 755, 000 
ZARA 4,349, 000 16, 482, 000 
12 724, 000 1, 908, 000 
2. 213, 000 7,911,000 
2,311, 000 10, 702, 000 
Metal-working machines and tools 8, 200, 000 25, 196, 009 
Total se e of machinery 69, 279, 000 92, >24, 009 
Steel rails 7, 587, 000 10, 640, 000 
Tin plate. 1, 825, 000 9, 104, 000 
Wire..... 5, 961, 000 25, 118, 000 
20, 855, 000 40, 666, 000 
DU ⁰ ³²˙» F 10, 584, 000 26, 787, 000 
Harness and saddlery. S | 12,263,000} 38,933, 000 
Meat and dairy procſiicts | 91,482,000 | 170,671,000 
Silk, manufactures olW“U.U?WM.¶ÿ 1, 242, 000 2, 449, 000 
7 ec pons os ES (( | 3,866, 000 8, 617, 000 
Manuifactores Of WOO) >). ... 2, 741, 000 29, 066, 000 
Spelter, zinc, etc............. FFF 261, 000 25, 579, 000 
JEU 7... ̃ͤ TT 528,000 1, 242, 412, 000 
Increase, 1916 over ĩbã——-— . —u—ͥ—— | ee gs ae $18; 881, 000 


$2, 995, 875, 232 
1, 883, 221, 915 
Increase in war period 1,112, 653, 317 


Our great agriculturists of the South and West will perhaps 
find in this table the cause of the prosperity which they have 
been enjoying for the past two years. In foodstuffs alone the 
total amount of exports far exceeds the munitions business; 
and whether the war soon ends or not, the demand for food- 
stuffs will continue for some time to come, since the crops of 
all European nations are greatly below the normal. America 
must feed Europe whether Europe fights or not. And some of 
our Democratic friends from the great agricultural districts, 
especially of the West and South, would haye you believe that 
the tremendous prosperity of the farmers and the neyer-before- 
dreamed-of prices which they are receiving for their products 
is due not to the European war but to the benefactions and 
benedictions of the Underwood tariff and the other so-called 
constructive policies of the Democratic Party. If there had 
been no war in Europe to furnish a market for the products of 
the American agriculturist will anyone believe this class of citi- 
zens would be enjoying the prosperity which is now theirs? 
You may draw your own conclusions as to the truth or fallacy 
of the claims of the Democratic Party. 

Tuesday, June 6, was the high record day for shipments of 
exports from the port of New York. On that date domestic ex- 
ports left the United States to the value of $25,744,411. Of this 
sum, loaded projectiles made up $3,686,127; fuses, $2,351,588 ; 
cartridges, $291,162; gunpowder, $5,131,822; refined copper, 
$2,365,610; cotton for making guncotton, $202,744; firearms, 
$455,723; metal-working machinery used by the allies for turn- 
ing out war material, $1,055,456 ; barbed wire for entanglements, 
$124,761; shoes for Russian soldiers, $345,450; sole leather, 
$310,493; automobile tires for English war motors, $125,171. 
Total value of these 12 war commodities, $16,445,607. And this 
does not take into account clothing, medicines, brass and steel 
products, cutlery, commissary stores, and a thousand and one 
other things being used by the belligerents in this war. Sev- 
enty-six vessels were required to transport the day’s shipments. 

This is the high-water mark in Democratic prosperity, and 
they try to make you believe that it is not a war-order pros- 
perity. Do you believe it? If you do, it is purely psychological. 

It is interesting, particularly from a local standpoint, to quote 
here abstracts from some letters which I haye received from 


Exports, nine 
war period) 
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manufaeturers in the second congressional district of New Jer- 
sey, which are on file in my office. The first is in reply to a 
letter which I had written to a concern in whose factory the 
post office is located, calling their attention to the fact that the 
office had been relegated to the “fourth class.” The reply, 
which follows, was most instructive and impressive: 


Thanks for your letter of June 21, just received. I note all you say, 
our oll-line business, woodworking machinery, has been a very 
much depressed state for sometime, and in order to keep busy we 
have taken some orders caused by the war in Europe, principally for 
iron-working machinery ; we have taken several orders of about $50,000 
to $100,000 each, which has helped us out very much, but where one 
order of $100,000 would only cause us a correspondence of perhaps 
8 or 10 letters thät many orders in our old line would keep half a 
dozen stenographers busy all the time till such orders were completed: 
hence inasmuch as in our old line we baven't done over 50 to 75 ver cent 
of our normal business, our post-office . have fallen off very much. 
Another thing, when there is no business there is no use in advertising, 
and where ordinarily we might send out one or two hundred letters 
a day of advertising matter, we have been sending out very little of 
late. I regret to learn that we will probably go to“ fourth class,” but 
if we only get a change in the administration, revise our tariff laws, 
I am not at all alarmed but what we will get back into third class. 
The country would have been in a bad fix to-day in my opinion if the 
war in Europe hadn't caused us manufacturers to get busy, and I do 
most sincerely hope that the Republican Party will get back into 
power; if I can do anything to help the party here in New Jersey I 
am bound to do it. 


— 


I have most of my life been a Republican with medium rather than 
high-tarlf ideas, as I think a very high tariff 5 gt gone would 
mean taxing the poor people rather than the rich, which wrong. 

There is no doubt, however, but what in the present condition of 
things we need tariffs to protect certain industries, which, without them, 
would languish. On the other hand there are some imports which 
should be taxed as little as possible to prevent poor people paying too 
high prices for their necessities. 

In general, I have no doubt but that the best course to foliow is 
to have a good nonpartisan tariff commission—if we can get a 
one—to regulate all such taxation scientifically and logically. 

In litics I am a Roosevelt man who rather expects to vote for 
a 3 as we certainly should all pull together; and this seems 

e best way. 


The writer believes we should have a tarif sufficiently high to kee 
out manufactured products from abroad; not only this, but w2 shoul 
most certainly have a strong dumping clause similar to the one in 
Canada, which will preyent shipments of materials to us, sold on a 
basis lower than the same materials would be sold in the home 
country. At the conclusion of the European war there is undoubtedly 
going to be a tremendous lot of scrap and other materials of fron 
thrown on the market at very low prices. We certainly should ard 
against any danger of these materials being dumped into the United 
States at low prices. If the submarine carried scrap iron as ballast, 
we presume all the steamers on the other side would be likely to carry 
cast-iron pipe on their first trip to this country, and we should like to see 
a tariff sufficiently high to prevent it. Roughly. living expenses I be- 
lieve have gone up, say 105 per cent, and probably wages in our plants 
have gone up 40 to 45 per cent in the last 10 years. 


I haye your favor of the 13th instant and regret very much that the 
time is too short to allow me to get any facts or figures together that 
would be of real value. However, roughly speaking, would state that. 
we commenced to feel the effect of importations in our line of product 
from abroad, frem April 1, 1914, to October 1 of that year. From 
October on to about the middle of January, 1915, we experienced a 
period of considerable dullness and depression, due to the uncertainty 
and hesitancy caused by the outbreak of the war. About the middle 
of January, however, business commenced to improve, and has been 
steadily increasing up to the present time. Just now we are kanat at 
the top notch of our capacity and almost entirely on domestic orders. 
We find that the volume of our sales for the first half of 1910 is equal 
to practically the entire volume of sales for the year 1914, and the rate 
of wage and average weekly pay roll to-day is almost 50 per cent 
greater than in 1914. There have been several advances in wages this 
year and the present rate is at a figure which could not possibly be 
sustained in the event of a resumption of foreign importations and the 
consequent competing with low-priced foreign labor costs. 


In reply to your letter of July 7, would state that our case is exactly 
parallel with the dye people. fore the European war there was little 
or no scientific glassware made in this country. The absolute cessa- 
tion of all European importation in scientitic glassware created condi- 
tions in America that were startling. . were running entirely 
out for hospitals, boards of health, and educational institutions, and 
it was upon their solicitation that glass manufacturers of this country 
went into the question of the manufacture of glassware for scientific 
purposes. This meant to them that entirely new plants had to be built 
and 8 for this especial purpose. orkmen had to be schooled 
in a technique wholly new to them, all of which required a great outlay 
of money and time. The result of this is that American manufacturers 
are to-day supplying the entire demand from the hospitals, governmental, 
educational, and industrial laboratories. Now there is existing and 
has been for 30 years a duty-free clause for educational and industrial 
institutions, which allows the entry into America of glassware made 
under conditions that it is absolutely impossible for American manu- 
facturers to compete with or exist under. Of course at the present 
time we are protected from these conditions by the war, but we are 
confronted in the West by Japanese importations of ware made under 
even more impossible conditions from a labor standpoint than in Euro- 

n countries, We shall not only be up against absolutely free trade 
n the scientific-glassware markets but are now threatened with a 
Japanese inyasion of ware that will be even worse than European coin- 

etitions. It is needless for us to explain to you that American manu- 
acturers who employ nothing but high-priced labor in scientific-glass- 
ware plants and who have stepped into the breach to prevent what 
would have been a calamity to the entire medical, surgical, and chemical 
rofexsions, want to he 3 by at least the abolition of this duty- 
ree clause and by a tariff that will enable them to continue in business 
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after the war. 


The present union scale of wages for lamp blowers on 
laboratory glassware is from $3.50 to $6 per day. Lamp workers make 
approximately the same under the union scale. 


AFTER THE WAR—WHAT THEN? 

After the European war is over this country is going to 
face a world competition which will make intelligent handling 
of the tariff an imperative necessity, if we are going to meet 
this competition successfully. 

We will be flooded with merchandize from abroad, for that is 
the only thing the nations at war will be able to pay their 
debts with; they will have no money to spare, and they will 
have to sell their goods where they can get the most money 
for them. 

Probably never before was it so easy to sell goods, get credit, 
find a job, or get an increase of salary than it is at the present 
time. How long this sunny condition will last or to what 
heights it will go, no one can foretell with any degree of accu- 
racy; just one thing is certain, and that is that it will not 
last forever, and wise is the man who sets something aside 
from the prosperity which he is now enjoying, for to that 
extent he is going to be the winner no matter what happens. 

It is truthfully said that enormously as the country has 
profited in money as the result of the European war, it may 
be doubted whether to-day we can point to a single benefit 
that has come to us in the two years with confidence that it is 
permanent and substantial. 

At no time in the country’s history has there been a greater 
need for cooperation between capital and labor. What may be 
in store for us industrially after the war is over our wisest 
statesmen or business men can not forsee. -That the world 
will witness an industrial upheaval is not doubted. We do 
know that great changes will take place and that the best 
thought and effort of a united people will be necessary for the 
preservation of our industrial welfare. 

INCOME TAX AND INHERITANCE TAX. 

When all other means of revenue fail the Democratic Party 
proceeds to double the tax on the living and on the dead. 

The Democratic Party is exceedingly fond of taking the 
eredit for the adoption of an income tax. They fail to re- 
member, however, or at least to tell about it, that the sixteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States—which 
provides for the adoption of an income tax—was submitted 
to the legislatures of the several States by a resolution of 
Congress, being Senate joint resolution No. 40, by Mr. Al- 
drich, a Republican, passed on July 12, 1909, at which time there 
was a Republican majority in both the House and Senate, and 
signed by President Taft. The vote on the amendment was 
practically unanimous, only seven votes in the whole House 
being recorded against it. The thirty-sixth State to ratify the 
amendment—the necessary number for its adoption—was Wyo- 
ming, on February 3, 1913. New Jersey and New Mexico 
ratified it on February 5, 1913, and the announcement of the 
ratification was made by the Secretary of State, Mr. Bryan, 
on the 25th day of February, 1913. Four States ratified the 
amendment subsequent to the announcement made by Mr. Bryan. 

There was, therefore, nothing left for the Democratic Party 
to do but to follow out the directions thus given it and formu- 
late a plan for the collection of an income tax. This they did, 
and hailed it as the greatest piece of constructive legislation 
that had ever been enacted. It was a panacea for all revenue 
ills, and, used in conjunction with the Underwood tariff bill, 
it would reduce the cost of living and yield more than a suffi- 
cient sum to take care of the Government’s expenditures. 

Evidently they were mistaken, for in the present bill they 
increase the normal tax on incomes and the tax on corporations 
from the present rate of 1 per cent to 2 per cent, with a pro- 
portionate increase in the surtax. 

I favor a just and equitable income tax, for I believe that 
an income tax is nothing more or less than a tax on brains. 
The greater one’s brain power the more tax one is obliged to 
pay, and, conversely, if your brain is small, your tax is small. 

And it is well to note that the greatest amount of revenue 
from income tax comes from those States north of the Mason and 
Dixon line, Four States—New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and 
Massachusetts—paid more than $75,000,000 of the $124,867,429 
in income taxes turned into the National Treasury during the 
fiscal year of 1916, which ended June 30. A table issued by the 
Treasury Department of payments by internal revenue districts 
shows that New York alone paid $45,230,579, and that the great- 
est percentage of increase which raised the total from the $80,- 
000,000 collected last year came from the four States headed by 
New York. 

It is very interesting, indeed, to hear some Members, coming 
from that part of the country which yields the least return on 
incomes, tell how they are for an increased income tax be- 


cause it removes the burden of taxation from the shoulders 
of the farmer and laborer and places it upon the shoulders of 
the millionaire, the capitalist, the banker, and those of like 
means. Show me the farmer and laborer who can truthfully 
say that his taxes have been any less since the advent of the 
income tax? Show me, also, if you can, the man or woman who 
is not willing to pay a just tax for the privilege of being classed 
among those who have “brains”? I know of no farmer, me- 
ehanic, or laborer who would not be willing to pay a tax of 
$20 for an income of $1,000 over and above the exemptions and 
deductions allowed under the income-tax law. The adoption of 
an income-tax law was the logical evolution of an economic ne- 
cessity; it would have been written on the statute books no 
matter what party was in power; there was no choice; the 
amendment was adopted by a Republican Congress and was 
ratified by more than three-fourths of the States; there was no 
alternative for the Democrats but to carry out the instructions 
thus placed upon them. 

No man, no matter what his avocation may be, wants to be 
relieved of paying his just share of taxes for the maintenance 
of the Government. Throw around American citizens the 
mantle of protection so that their labors and their efforts will 
bring them a just return and you will find them ever willing 
and ready to pay their share of the burden. To exempt them 
from paying an income tax will not reconcile them to meeting 
the free-trade and cheap-labor competition of the Underwood 
Tariff. I have great respect for the intelligence of the farmer— ` 
the most independent of Americans. I respect, also, the keen 
intellect of the American mechanic and laborer, and, if I am 
any judge of human nature, both these classes of American 
citizens, as well as every other class, will know how to vote 
at the coming election for the proper protection of their in- 
terests. 


DEMOCRATIC PROTECTION (?) 


The Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee appeals to 
our patriotism for support of the bill, and supplements that plea 
with the statement that it ought to have our entire approval 
because it contains certain provisions that are sufficiently Re- 
publican in character to command our respect. 

These items are: A duty on dyestuffs, which is not in ac- 
cordance with the ideas of the dyestuffs experts. It is limited 
in its operation or application to a certain period after the 
war, and it will by no means give the dyestuff industry in this 
country the protection it needs for its industrial development. 

Another item of a supposedly Republican nature is the anti- 
dumping clause, which provides that it shall be unlawful for 
any person importing or assisting in importing any articles from 
any foreign country into the United States, to commonly and 
systematically sell or cause to be sold such articles within the 
United States at a price substantially less than the actual market 
value or wholesale price of such articles at the time of exporta- 
tion to the United States in the principal markets of the country 
of their production, after adding to such market value or 
wholesale price freight, duty, and other charges incident to the 
importation and sale of such articles in the United States. 

The second congressional district of New Jersey is, perhaps, 
not a tremendously heavy industrial center, yet there are a num- 
ber of industries therein of considerable importance in their re- 
spective lines, among which are glass factories; boot and shoe 
factories; factories for the manufacture of wire rope, «able, 
fence wire, and so forth; woodworking machinery; machine 
tools; cast-iron pipe, hydrants, fittings, and other water-power 
supplies; gas engines; and much other merchandise of a similar 
character. 

Can anyone imagine the manufacturers of these goods selling 
their output at a price to compete with the cheap labor of the 
markets of Europe? Dves anyone suppose that they could get 
the necessary mechanics and laborers to work for such wages as 
are paid to similar tradesmen in foreign countries? Whatever 
good there might be in this antidumping clause is taken from it 
by the proviso which places upon American manufacturers the 
burden of proving that such act or acts as described in the 
clause is done with the intent of destroying or injuring an in- 
dustry in the United States or of preventing the establishment 
of an industry in the United States or of restraining or mo- 
nopolizing any part of trade and commerce in such articles in the 
United States. We must rely solely upon the veracity of the 
European manufacturer as to whether or not his intention of 
sending his goods into the United States at a price substantially 
less than the actual cost, plus the cost of freight, and so forth, 
is for the purpose of destroying or injuring an industry in this 
country. 

88 item in the bill which is supposed to appeal to the 
Republican Members of the House is that providing for a tariff 
commission, After legislating out of office a Republican tariff 
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commission by failing to provide an appropriation for its con- 
tinuance on the ground that it would be only a waste of money, 
and that anyway such a commission was not needed, the Demo- 
cratic Party now seeks our support for a so-called nonpartisan 
tariff beard. From the yery nature of things any tariff com- 
mission appointed by President Wilson would be a partisan 
free-trade body, if we are to judge by his appointments to the 
other nonpartisan boards and commissions that haye come into 
being under his administration. I am, and always have been, in 
favor of a permanent tariff commission, but I would not want 
to see such a commission made up of a set of men who are dyed- 
In-the-wool tariff-for-revenue-only advocates. 

The bill as originally prepared by the majority members of 
the Ways and Means Committee provided that no person should 
be eligible for appointment on the tariff board who had been 
elected or served in the House of Representatives or Senate of 
the United States, nor should any member of the board be en- 
gaged in any other business, function, or employment. This ex- 
cluded from service on the commission the only men who are 


really qualified to act in the capacity of tariff experts. The 


absurdity of this provision was recognized by many of the Demo- 
crats, who supported the amendment offered by Mr. LONGWORTH 
striking out the clause which prohibited ex-Members of Con- 
gress from serving on the commission. 

A FORECAST. 

Mr. Speaker, on the 7ͤth day of November next the Democratic 
Party and the Democratic administration will be called up 
before the voters of the United States to be judged for its four 
years of errors of omission and commission. What will be the 
verdict of the people? Will they vote to return to the condi- 
tions of business stagnation and industrial depression, that pre- 
valled throughout the country before the European war came to 
our rescue, by returning Mr. Wilson and his followers to power? 
I think not. They are going to put in power in his stead Mr. 
Charles Evans Hughes and a Republican Congress that is con- 
secrated to the principles of protection for American industries 
and American labor. 


To Provide Service Honor Flags to Volunteer Soldiers Now 
on Service Along the Mexican Border. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. CAPSTICK, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In true House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 25, 1916. 


Mr. CAPSTICK. Mr. Speaker, in the introduction of this 
resolution I have in mind the accomplishment of three things: 

First. To conyey to the soldiers some lasting material evidence 
that their high patriotism is appreciated and taken into account 
by the Government, aside from the financial considerations 
involved. 

Second. To in a measure fittingly recognize their relatives for 
the sacrifices being made in so many homes all over our land by 
reason of the absence of one of the household. 

Third. To add another incentive to stimulate enlistments in 
the reserve forces upon which we must rely in times of emer- 
gency. 

The men comprising the Volunteer Army along the border 
a few short weeks ago were engaged in the daily pursuit of 
peaceful occupations, Such had been their lives for years. 
Now they are a warlike organization. They are not warlike 
in spirit, but should circumstances require it, I feel confident 
they will all be true to our Nation's traditions. Meanwhile they 
are preparing. Incidentally they must withstand the midsummer 
heat of a tropical sun and the other discomforts of the climate 
and changed conditions, To these they will adapt themselves, 
but before this is attained there will be yearnings and home- 
sickness, I am not trying to paint a doleful picture. I merely 
mention these things as reasons for the resolution I have offered. 

Its provisions are designed to give to these soldiers induce- 
ment and encouragement to remain constant to the cause they 
have sworn to uphold and defend. In the long hours of night 
picket duty they can think with satisfaction of the pride felt 
by the folks at home each morning when they unfurl the 
“service honor flag,” proclaiming abroad that “Here is the 
home of a true son doing his patriotic duty.“ In the burning 
hours of the day, whether on drill or unengaged, they can re- 
call, with a thrill of pleasure, the memories and thoughts that 
flag constantly suggests to relatives and friends alike. 


In homes all over our land is being cherished some token or 
souvenir associated with an event of bygone days in which 
some member of the household participated. Why can not 
this generation increase that highly prized little store with a 
token of how these men creditably acquitted themselves dur- 
ing these trying times? Why would not a souvenir, as indi- 
cated in the resolution, be a fitting one? I feel it would be 
carefully preserved and would materially quicken the patriotic 
impulses of our children’s children. 

It is my earnest hope and prayer that the present emergency 
will pass without the necessity of firing another shot or going 
a step farther across the Rio Grande. Let the termination come 
with honor and no relinquishment of any of our rights. Have it 
fully understood that the limit of our endurance has been 
reached and we will avenge with force any violation of the sanct- 
ity of our sovereignty as a liberty and peace loving people. 


The Revenue Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. FRANK PARK, 
OF GEORGIA. 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 10, 1916. 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, the necessity for the passage of 
this great revenue bill grows out of the demand by the people 
of the country that Congress make provision for adequate pre- 
paredness. The extraordinary increases in the appropriations 
for the Army and Navy and fortifications of our country re- 
quired the enactment of a revenue law to provide the money 
necessary to meet these additional appropriations. It will be 
noted that the section of the United States most concerned about 
our having a large Army and Navy will be required, under this 
law, to pay the principal part of the tax. By increasing the tax 
on surplus incomes, levying a tax on large estates and war- 
munition plants this additional revenue needed by the Govern- 
ment will be raised. In this way the burden will not fall on 
those least able to bear tax burdens, but the increase will come 
from sources that have not heretofore contributed their just 
portion to the support of the Government. 

This bill provides for an enlarged income-tax law; doubles 
the present normal tax and levies an additional or surtax be- 
ginning with 1 per cent on incomes of $20,000 and increasing up 
to 10 per cent on annual incomes of $500,000 and over. It also 
proposes an increase in the normal tax on incomes and the tax 
on corporations from the present rate of 1 per cent to 2 per cent. 
The following table shows the tax rates imposed in licu of the 
present income-tax law: 

1 per cent additional on incomes over $20,000 


80, 000 
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The bill leaves the income exemption at $3,000 for unmarried 
persons and $4,000 for married persons, or heads of families. 
It is estimated that during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
the income tax proposed by this measure will yield $227,- 
000,000, or $107,000,000 more than would be received by the 
Government under the rates provided in the present law. Pro- 
vision is also made for levying a Federal estate tax upon in- 
heritances in excess of $50,000. Deductions are allowed for all 
valid claims against the estate from the gross value of the estate 
in addition to the exemption of $50,000 in determining the value 
of the estate. These taxes are levied as follows: 


ECC 
Three per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds $150,000 
cn Four per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds $250,000 
Five per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds $450,000. 
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. This revenue bill further provides for a tax upon the manu- 


facturers of munitions of war. It is estimated that the muni- 
tions tax will yield during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
$71,000,000, 

This bill also provides for a nonpartisan tariff commission, 
free from political control, so much desired by the business 
world, which will greatly change the method of making tariffs. 

About $30,000,000,000 of the wealth of the country is owned 
by New York. Prior to the enactment of this income-tax law 
at least half of this huge amount escaped the tax assessor, 
whereas the taxgatherer seldom fails to find all available assets 
of the one-horse farmer. What little he possesses is easily 
found, and he is heavily burdened with taxes. The enormous 
estates that have grown up in this country by the thousands, 
which pay practically nothing to the Government, while exact- 
ing much from the Government, should bear their proportionate 
share of the burden of taxation. 

I insert the following statement showing the amount of rev- 
enue raised last year by the income and inheritance tax law: 

Amount collected, 
$177, 440. 
44, 278. 


Pennsylvania —--~.---.------__---~+----------------- . 29 
MI SMEG CR UMA otis cereal ee 4, 193, 873. 48 

When it became evident that a new tax levy would have to be 
made, I opposed any plan that would add this additional burden 
to the already overtaxed poor. I appealed to Congress last year 
to repeal the iniquitous stamp-tax law for this same reason. It 
is a pleasant realization to know that I have contributed my 
part as a representative of the people in providing this bill 
which raises over $200,000,000 for adequately preparing our 
country for defense purposes without calling upon the masses of 
the people to pay one dollar of it. 


Genuine Protection by the Present Democratic Administra- 
tion for the Producers and Consumers of Butter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL E. BURKE, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 27, 1916, 


On the bill (H, R. 12717) making appropriations for the Department of 
Friculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, availing myself of the privilege 
of extending my remarks I desire to present a brief review of 
the splendid record made by the United States Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, under the direction and administration of 
the Hon. William H. Osborn, Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
during the present administration, in the enforcement of the 
oleomargarine laws, and in the protection of the producers and 
consumers of genuine butter. 

We have under consideration to-day the bill H. R. 12717, a 
bill making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other p 
Among the laws of greatest importance to the agricultural in- 
dustry of this Nation are the oleomargarine laws and their en- 
forcement. It is proper that there should be presented in con- 
nection with the consideration of this important bill a history 
and a review of the administration of those laws under the 
present Democratic administration by the present honorable 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Hon. William H. Osborn. 

Let me observe in the beginning that this is one of the largest 
appropriation bills that receives consideration and action by 
Congress each year. This year it contains an appropriation for 
expenditures during the year commencing July 1, 1916, and end- 
ing June 30, 1917, of the sum of $24,501,098, exclusive of per- 
manent annual appropriations, which is an increase of $1,529,311 
over the appropriations for the current fiscal year. Congress 
has during each year of this Democratic administration in- 
creased the annual appropriations to be expended by the Agri- 
cultural Department. 
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For the year commencing June 30, 1914, there was appropri- 
ated $17,986,945; for the year commencing July 1, 1915, $19,- 
865,832; for the year commencing July 1, 1916, $22,971,582. 
This is ample evidence that the agricultural interests of this 
Nation are being treated amply and liberally by a Democratic 
Congress. While our Republican friends frequently charge— 
unjustly, however—this Democratic Congress with being ex- 
travagant in many directions in the expenditure of the public 
funds, yet from no source have we ever heard any complaint 
or any charge of extravagance in the matter of appropriations 
for the Agricultural Department. Neither have we heard any 
complaint that such appropriations have not been sufficient for 
the proper transaction of the duties of that department and the 
promotion of the welfare of our agricultural interests. The his- 
tory of our country proves conclusively that the Democratic 
Party always has been the friend of the farmers, and there is 
every reason for the farmers of this country having in the fu- 
ture as in the past confidence of receiving liberal treatment 
whenever the Democratic Party is in power. 

STRICT ENFORCEMENT OF OLEOMARGARINE LAWS DURING PRESENT ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, 

The record of the present Bureau of Internal Revenue, Com- 
missioner William H. Osborn, in the enforcement of the oleo- 
margarine laws during his administration, commencing on the 
4th day of March, 1913, is not only interesting but a splendid 
and admirable record, entitling the honorable commissioner of 
this administration to the gratitude and admiration of both 
the producer and consumer of genuine butter. It is a record 
of which the honorable commissioner, as well as the admin- 
istration, may feel gratified and honored. It is one which has 
never been equaled by any commissioner of that bureau. It is 
one for which the creamery and butter farmers of the Nation 
have reason to feel grateful. 

The present oleomargarine law and its proper enforcement is 
of the greatest value and importance to the dairy farmers of all 
the Northern States, and especially to the State of Wisconsin, 
which I have the honor in part to represent. 

In 1915 Wisconsin produced 203,727,000 pounds of condensed 
milk from 464,000,000 pounds of whole milk. It also produced 
182,000,000 pounds of cheese and 130,000,000 pounds of butter 
during the season. Expressed in another form, 1,700,000 dairy 
cows in Wisconsin in 1915 produced sufficient milk, in addition 
to their other products, so that at every tick of the clock the 
condenseries were able to turn out 65 pounds of condensed milk, 
the cheese factories 54 pounds of cheese, and the creameries 4.2 
pounds of butter. Wisconsin produces over one-half of the 
cheese produced in the country, and for many years it has led in 
the production of butter. It has the honor of being the largest 
productive dairy State in the Union. 

I have the honor of representing the largest productive dairy 
district in the United States, and in my district—consisting of 
six counties—there are situated 10 condenseries, 350 cheese fac- 
tories, and 107 creameries; besides large quantities of excellent 
dairy butter are made by individuals and placed upon the 
market. It therefore is perhaps fitting as the Representative of 
such a district that I should undertake to submit in my humble 
way to House and the country a brief review of the efforts 
of the administration in enforcing the oleomargarine laws 
during the present administration. 


ORIGIN OF PRESENT OLEOMARGARINE LAWS, 


It may be urged that it was most appropriate for this Demo- 
cratic administration to strictly uphold and enforce the oleo- 
margarine laws. Those laws are of Democratic origin. The 
original oleomargarine laws were enacted in 1894, by being 
passed by a Democratic Congress and approved by a Democratic 
President, Hon. Groyer Cleveland. Perhaps it has required 
Democratic officials at the head of the Internal-Revenue Bureau 
to recognize the merits of these Democratic laws, for during 
16 years of Republican administrations preceding the present 
Democratic administration these laws were left in a state of 
innocuous desuetude. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE OLEOMARGARINE LAW BY PRESIDENT CLEVELAND. 


To the use of radical statements in the consideration of legis- 
lative matters President Cleveland was not addicted. He was 
known as a conservative man, and not given over to radical 
statements. Therefore I am sure that his remarks in justifi- 
cation of the passage of the oleomargarine bill will be of interest 
to those who have been and are now trying to produce oleomar- 
garine at the expense of butter. I quote from Mr. Cleveland's 
message to Congress: 


The Constitution has invested Congress with a ver; 
discretion, both as to the necessity of taxation an 
the objects of its burdens, 


wide legislative 
the selection of 


` Those who desire to see removed the weight of taxation now pressing 
upon the people from other ons may well be justified in the 
hope and expectation that the selection of an additional subject of in- 
ternal taxation so well able to bear it will in consistency be followed by 
legislation gene our citizens from other numerous burdens by the 

assage of this bill, even more than heretofore unnecessary and need- 
Yous oppressive. 


Referring to the Cassandra wail, then as now ascending, he 


said: 

I am convinced that the taxes which it creates can not possibly de- 
stroy the o and legitimate manufacture and sale of the thing upon 
which it is levied. If the article has the merit which its friends claim 
for it, and if the people of the land, with full 3 of its real 
character, desire to purchase and use it, the taxes exacted by this bill 
will ta profit to both manufacturer and dealer. If the 
existence of the commodity taxed and the profits of its manufacture 
and sale depend upon 8 of it to the people for something which 
it deceitfully imitates, the entire enterprise a fraud and not an 
ind 


ustry. 
incident related to this ! tion is the d 
Tk aik erde to 8 nst the fraudulent substitution 
and sale of an imitation for a genuine article of food of yez general 
household use. P the immense quantity of the article 
described in the bill, and notwithstanding the claims made that its 
manufacture supplies a cheap substitute for butter, I venture to mz 
that hira a pound ever entered a poor man’s house under its 
name and in its true character. 
OLEOMARGARINE FRAUDS EXPOSED AND FINES COLLECTED. 

During the administration of Mr. Osborn widespread viola- 
tions of the oleomargarine law, extending over the entire 13 
years that the present law has been on the statute books, and 
resulting in the loss of uncounted millions of dollars in revenue 
to the United States Government in the past, have been effec- 
tively checked by a sweeping investigation and vigorous prose- 
cution by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury. The comprehensive 
scope of the investigation and its startling results up to this 
time were announced in a preliminary report recently submitted 
by Commissioner Osborn, which has been briefly summarized 
as follows by the Treasury Department: 


As far as estimates can be made, the Federal Treasury has lost at 
special through these frauds 
res alone snow that since 1902 


during the gena mention —.— — 


00,000,000 
udulen 


n of both colored and uncolored oleomargarine 
nited States since the present law went into effect. 
tely 185,000,000 pounds of this 200,000. 
soid by oleomargarine manufacturers 


K TA 
and sold as er ut the nt of any A 
The commissioner has ‘already recovered and deposited in the Treas- 


ury $851,000, with the prospect of further very 
1 Holati have been convicted since January 
me T tal Anes ot $148,000 bar been im 

ears. To es 0 x ve 

8 e fines are exclusive of the —— mentioned above. Ten 
other o 


violators of the law are under indictment 
te a en atl, there are smalle 
pendin cou! 
While the facts set forth in the . 
1 eo 
r, the activities of the bureau during th 


the more 


mar; ne taxes from 
years 1914 and 1915. 
Among the larger cases are the following: 


One 7 uy, whose praeent Kan ager gd Segrai guilt = — 5 
senten: o one year and one e entiary 
fire of $1,000 8 and whose Diant was seized, has been assessed 


$798,696. 

Another concern, six of whose oficials and employees pleaded Sy 
and were fined an aggregate of $8,000, and whose plant was 
has been assessed $612,391. 

TaBe Donte SE-pasos werg: Comvictny TE being Stren piyon me 
tences, and fined a of $138,000. 

322.009 For san on t of ne 3 
A — es on account 9 e 
sale of o e colored with 
thd prae that he was ignorant of the 
tumeric, the United States attorney reported that criminal pro- 
ceedings could not be sustained. 

One company, whose president, treasurer, and secretary are under 
indictment on charges of oleo: e frauds, and whose plant was 
seized, has been assessed $916,523 for evaded taxes. 

Another concern, whose president and secretary-treasurer likewise 
3193, Bos indicted, and whose plant was seized, has been assessed 

A company, five of whose officers or agents are under indictment and 
whose — was selzed and sold by the Government, has been assessed 


ese are the more striking cases developed since May 1, 1914, and, 
as stated above, the Treasury Department will take steps to recover 
all taxes due in each case. 


EXTRACTS RELATING TO OLEOMARGARINE FROM THE 1915 ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

The operations in oleomargarine for the fiscal year ending 

June 30, 1915, show a slight increase. over the preceding fiscal 

year, there being reported produced 138,214,907 pounds of the 
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uncolored and 7,595,141 pounds of the artificially colored prod- 
uct, or a total of 145,810,048 pounds of both classes, compared 
with 137,637,054 pounds of the uncolored and 6,384,222 pounds 
of the colored product, making a total of 144,021,276 pounds of 
both classes produced during the fiscal year ended June 80, 1914. 

From these figures it will be noted there was an increase 
during the fiscal year 1915 of 577,853 pounds of uncolored and 
1,210,919 pounds of the artificially colored goods, or a total net 
increase of 1,788,772 pounds in the two classes over the previous 
year. 

During 1915 there were withdrawn, tax paid at one-fourth 
cent, 137,693,610 pounds, and 3,753,012 pounds tax paid at 10 
cents, as against 137,747,982 pounds and 8,831,706 pounds of the 
two classes, respectively, in the previous year, or a net decrease 
of 54.392 pounds in the uncolored and 78,694 pounds in the 
colored product, making a total net decrease of 133,086 pounds 
in the withdrawals of the product tax paid in both classes. 

In 1915 the withdrawals for export amounted to 31,172 pounds 
uncolored; 3,081,856 pounds of colored goods—a total of 3,112,- 
528 pounds, or an increase of 968,826 pounds over the previous 
year in these items. 

There were withdrawn free of tax for use of the United States 
in 1915 a total of 734,030 pounds of artificially -colored oleo- 
margarine and none of the uncolored product, as against a total 
of 579,360 pounds of both classes in 1914, or an increase of 
154,670 pounds in the withdrawals for this purpose during the 
past year. : 

The collections from oleomargarine sources during the fiscal 
year 1915 amounted to a total of $1,695,256.95 as against a total 
of $1,325,219.13 in 1914. Of this amount $761,200.63 was from 
stamp tax at 10 cents per pound; $347,141.81 from stamp tax 
at one-fourth cent; $586,914.51 special taxes of manufacturers 
and of wholesale and retail dealers in the two classes, this being 
an increase of $341,326.49 in stamp taxes at 10 cents per pound, 
$3,229.65 from stamp tax at one-fourth cent, and $25,481.68 from 
special taxes of manufacturers and dealers, or a total net in- 
1 collections from all oleomargarine taxes of $370,087.82 
in 1915. 

These figures do not include amounts collected by compromise 
in cases growing out of violations of the oleomargarine law on 
account of the manufacture and sale of the product without 
payment of special and stamp taxes, or on account of placing the 
product on the market as uncolored goods under one-fourth cent 
stamp or as butter, without payment of any tax thereon, and 
thus evading tax at the rate of 10 cents which was due on the 
artifically colored product so manufactured and sold. 

The investigations instituted and conducted into oleomar- 
garine violations during 1914 were continued with renewed 
energy during 1915 with gratifying results, as a number of the 
largest cases involving extensive frauds in stamp taxes due, in 
which investigations were begun the latter part of the preceding 
year, were completed and additional new cases of lesser im- 
portance discovered during the current year. 

The total amount of taxes out of which the Government had 
been defrauded on account of artifically colored oleomargarine 
being placed on the market under stamps at one-fourth cent in- 
stead of at the rate of 10 cents per pound due on such product 
in four of the largest cases of this character ever discovered 
were definitely determined during 1915, and the sum found due 
reached the enormous total of $17,692,410.47, representing the 
tax on practically all of the oleomargarine produced and placed 
on the market as uncolored oleomargarine under the one-fourth 
cent stamp by the manufacturers in question since the inception 
of the present law on July 1, 1902. 

In addition to the completion of these four cases, one other 
case was discovered during the current fiscal year where the 
amount out of which the Government had been defrauded 
amounted to $1,503,203.30, which sum represented the tax of 10 
cents per pound on the product manufactured for a period of 
six years that these frauds had continued undetected, and dur- 
ing which time all of the product in this case was placed on the 
market as butter without payment of any tax. These five cases 
alone involved a total of $19,195,613.77 stamp tax due the Gov- 
ernment, which figures do not include special taxes of dealers 
incurred on account of the purchase and sale of the product. 

Of this latter amount only $4,611,051.83 was within the assess- 
able period of two years, the remainder being collected only by 
suit. Assessments of stamp taxes to this amount were made on 
suits instituted to recover the balance, or such portion thereof 
as might be possible, and during the fiscal year 1915 there had 
been collected approximately $751,000 from these five cases and 
arrangements perfected whereby further recoveries of these 
taxes are expected to be made within the next fiscal year. 

The principal officers and employees of the companies involved 
in the above-mentioned frauds were indicted, and in three cases 
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where trials have been held all were convicted or plead guilty 
and received sentences of fines or imprisonment, or both. 

In addition to these cases a large number of violations in- 
volving illicit coloration of white oleomargarine and sale of the 
product without payment of tax at 10 cents per pound due, and 
in many instances as and for butter, and of other infractions 
of the law, were discovered during 1915 and prosecutions insti- 
tuted in all of these cases where the facts warranted such 
action. 

Convictions upon trial by jury or pleas of guilty have been 
secured in every case tried since January 1, 1915. A summary 
of this work shows a total of 2,777 violations discovered during 
1915 involving 2,411 ptrsons, as against 2,704 violations involv- 
ing 2,327 persons reported during 1914. These violations re- 
ported during 1915 were against 75 persons as manufacturers, 
95 as wholesale dealers, and 2,241 as retail dealers. 

DEMOCRATIC PROTECTION OF BUTTER. 


Far more important than any tariff that may be imposed upon 
butter imports is the protection of the American farmer butter 
maker and creamery man from the fraudulent competition of 
oleomargarine and other substitutes for butter. For years this 
sort of competition has been going on, notwithstanding a statute 
sufficient, if enforced, to protect the American farmer. Great 
losses have been sustained by the American farmer through 
want of the enforcement of this law. Those Republican parti- 
sans who are now singing in chorus the calamity howl, for 16 
years sat idly by winking at the fierce competition to which the 
American butter makers were forced by the Beef and Oleomar- 
garine Trusts, and never once did they raise their hand to pro- 
tect the American butter maker against this sort of competition. 

Since the Department of Justice has been in charge of a 
Democratic administration the American farmer has witnessed 
the doing of things for his protection against those who would 
compete with him by fraud and deception. 

Take the case of John F. Jelke, the milllonaire oleomargarine 
manufacturer, convicted on the 4th day of May, 1914, in the 
United States district court at Chicago, and sentenced by Judge 
F. A. Geiger to serve two years in the Federal penitentiary at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans., and fined $10,000 for conspiring to 
defraud the United States Government of taxes on oleomar- 
garine, the sentence imposed upon him being the maximum 
under the law. 

Nine of the associates and employees of this oleomargarine 
manufacturer, Jelke, were fined $2,500 each for conspiring with 
him in the perpetration of oleomargarine frauds. 

It is true that Jelke was indicted under the Taft adminis- 
tration late in the summer of 1911. After commencing the 
prosecution of this millionaire manufacturer who had colored 
white oleomargarine and sold it without paying the Federal 
tax, Federal suits were started by the Government during the 
Taft administration in Chicago, to recover $800,000 in oleomar- 
garine tax from this violator of the law. When the case was 
gone into on preliminary examination, it was found that the 
oleomargarine manufacturer, the J. F. Jelke Co., owed the 
Government over $2,000,000 in oleomargarine taxes which they 
failed to pay the Government, instead of $800,000, which Sec- 
retary of the Treasury MacVeagh, a Republican Cabinet Mem- 
ber, had compromised for $101,000. Upon the coming into 
rower of the Wilson administration the proposed compromise 
with this millionaire violator of the oleomargarine law was set 
aside. 

Commissioner Osborn, the present faithful Demoratie Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, is pushing the investigation of 


these cases of violation of the oleomargarine laws for the col- 


lection of $2,000;000 that was overlooked by Commissioner 
Cabell and Secretary MacVeagh, under the Taft administration, 
and a Democratic Department of Justice has commenced pro- 
ceedings to recover the same. 

The butter interests of the country owe a debt of gratitude to 
the present Democratic administration in bringing the facts 
eoncerning these cases out in the open and showing up the 
unfaithful officials under the Taft administration who had 
sworn to perform their duties to the American people, but were 
caught compromising with the oleomargarine manufacturers 
who had gouged the Government out of $2,000,000, and were 
allowing them to be let off criminally and financially with the 
payment of only $101,000. A sentence of this oleomargarine 
manufacturer of two years in the United States penitentiary at 
Fort Leavenworth, and the payment of a fine of $10,000, will 
go further toward purifying the butter markets of the country 
of spurious and fraudulent butter competition than all the 
tariff duties that can be piled upon imported butter. 

This is only one conspicuous example of what the present 
Democratic administration has done in trying to stamp out this 
fraudulent competition on the part of oleomargarine manu- 


facturers against real butter produced by the genuine farmer. 
There are many other examples or cases of prosecution started 
to punish oleomargarine offenders which time and space forbid 
to specify at this time. Such work is the kind of protection 
this Democratic administration is giving the real butter makers 
of the country. If oleomargarine were made to stand upon 
its own bottom, the genuine butter producers of this country 
would need have absolutely no fear of foreign competition. 

This is one of the few instances in which a millionaire has 
been sentenced to prison for violating the law. It will have a 
far more reaching effect in protecting the farmer from such 
fraudulent competition than a thousand ordinary sentences by 
np pe such violations, and it will have a most wholesome 
effect. 

There is now pending similar criminal prosecutions against 
the Moxley Oleomargarine Co., of Chicago, who are slated to 
be tried on a similar charge. For years the farmers have been 
complaining of the looseness and Jack of enforcement of the law 
when violated by oleomargarine manufacturers, but this is the 
first administration in the history of that law in which violators 
have been given the stern sentence of imprisonment. This is 
genuine protection for the farmer. 

ENFORCEMENT OF OLEOMARGARINE LAW BY JUDICIARY DEPARTMENT. 


The Judiciary Department of the present Democratic admin- 
istration has shown an active and particular interest in the 
protection of the butter interests of the country. Before this 
administration the enforcement of the laws controlling and 
regulating oleomargarine was considerable of a joke and pro- 
duced insignificant results. A sample of the interest taken by 
this administration in the welfare of the farmer is shown by its 
vigorous prosecution of John W, Jelke, a millionaire oleomar- 
garine manufacturer, who was convicted on the 4th of May last, 
in the United States district court at Chicago, for various vio- 
lations of the oleomargarine laws. He was given the maximum 
penalty and sentenced to serye two years in the Federal peniten- 
tiary and pay a fine of $10,000 for conspiring to defraud the 
United States Government out of taxes on oleomargarine. 

CLAIM THAT OLEOMARGARINE IS THE POOR MAN’S BUTTER IS FALSE. 

The friends of oleomargarine in their attacks upon the present 
laws protecting genuine butter claim and pretend that oleomar- 
garine is the poor man’s butter, and that the present tax of 10 
cents a pound upon oleomargarine when colored as butter is a 
discrimination and a hardship upon the working man and poorer 
class of people. 

It may be stated here that at no time have the friends of 
butter objected to the sale of oleomargarine for what it really is. 
They demand, however, that oleomargarine should not be sold 
as a subterfuge and counterfeit of butter. When it is so sold, 
then it is sold as a counterfeit of butter and injurious to the 
butter interests of the country. No better answer to the claim 
that the present oleomargarine law is a discrimination against 
the poorer class of consumers and in favor of the dairy pro- 
ducers can be found than a statement made by Hon. James H. 
Maurer, president of the State Federation of Labor, and a mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania Legislature for several terms, given to 
the secretary of the National Dairy Union, which is as follows: 

For the past six years, or the three last legislative sessions of Penn- 
sylvania, I opposed all proposed legislation which aimed to legalize the 
coloring of tation butter by manufacturers or dealers. y objec- 
tions are not based on “ye thought that coloring matter is unhealthful 
or that imitation butter not fit for human consumption. My objec- 
tion is solely an economic one. At present imitation butter, in its 
natural state, sells for from 18 to 22 cents a pound in Pennsylvania, 
while the genuine dairy product costs 36 cents a pound. The purer 
the imitation is, the whiter it is. If the manufacturers and dealers in 
the imitation article were permitted to color their product, the imita- 
tion would be complete, so much so that nothing short of an analysis 
would reveal its component parts. This is, at least, true of the great 
majority of consumers. 

The imitation article, therefore, like any other imitation which closely 
resembles the genuine, comes in direct competition with it. Once we 
allow it to be colored, its price will begin to soar dangerously close to 
the real article, and, as a consequence, the consumer who is now buying 
. or butterine for 20 cents a pound will pay the advan 
price. 


One thing sure, the farmer never could hope to compete with the 
manufacturers of the imitation article. As a result, many of the dairy 
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Let oleomargarine and butterine and all other substitutes stand on 
their own feet and sell for what they are and not for what their mann- 
facturers can make people believe they are. 


EXPRESSIONS OF APPRECIATION BX DAINYMEN’S ASSOCIATIONS. 


The faithful, honest, and efficient work of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue William H. Osborn in discharging the duties 
of the important office committed to his trust is widely mani- 
fested by various State and county dairymen’s associations 
throughout the country. 

The same labor leader, in testifying before a committee of the 
Pennsylvania State Legislature a few years ago, said: 

That if oleomargarine were colored it came into competition with 
the dairy cow—that the dairy cow could not stand 


up — 3 such 
unfair competition, and if allowed in a few years we would have the 
same Po irtir repeated as we have in the beef business, and then = would 


pay th K . 2 for oleomargarine that we are pa: for good 

utter 
175 this is Fi 2 man’s butter, give it to him uncolor for he 
tics show Len in the State of 


will buy it sneer a8 and . Stat 
Pennsylvania, where e is required to be sold uncolored, 
that it is selling chea) better in quality and more of it than 
in any other State of Pie Union. 

It is a well-known fact in manufacturing, and in many other 
businesses, that if one concern can practice dishonesty the 
others in order to meet the competition must follow similar 
tactics, and so it goes from bad to worse until to-day we are 
buying shoddy for wool, pasteboard for leather, loaded silks 
and hundreds of other imitations palmed off on the public as 
genuine articles at profitable prices to the dishonest manu- 
facturers, but ruin to honest dealers and robbery to the con- 
sumers. 

Further proof can be had from a letter written by Hon. 
James H, Maurer, president of the State Federation of Labor 
of Pennsylvania, to Samuel Gompers, in which he says, in con- 
eluding his letter, the following: 


Hon. James Foust, dairy and food commissioner of Penn- 
sylvania, also says: 


The oleomargarine ~~, in Ivanla now in ically — — 
and everyone — 2 —.— the e prodi 2 * for o 
at oleoma eet plants ot 
business. are ASA TER and hg . rr public know just what 
. Ee are getting. 


ractice S hich was conducted years ago of some — — 
dealers with, vagons, 3 to be farmers and selling dairy butter, 
is a of 
The ct is = and more 2 than it was when all 
. to er G 


adin et? oll whieh depreciated te an. 
other v 

and quality. This manipulation was 9 carried on b 

. and was for purpose of escaping the 1 


some manu- 
t tax on 


We are having no trouble in Pennsylvania now, and the 
ae publie better satisfied with the flavor and quality of the 
product. 


I desire to further add that we charge $100 a year for the — 


of selling cae SOR: SS See Pee 

VFC in the Union, no 

T1 the product is better than it is in 

States that t goods to be sold having a shade of yellow or 
oot ane br the adition. o that the yellow color 


3 its yj Bs oS most destroy { i 

At the annual 3 of the Wisconsin Dairymen's Asso- 
ciation held last December the following resolutions express- 
ing the appreciation of the Wisconsin Dairymen’s Association 
for the work done under the supervision of Commissioner Os- 
born were unanimously passed: 


Whereas the Internal-Revenue Commissioner, Mr. Osborn, has efec- 
tively enforced the laws and thereby tected the 
dairy ind from much fraud and imposition from oleomargarine : 
Therefore be it 


Resolv That we, the Wisconsin Dairymen’s Association, in our 
forty-fou annual convention, extend to him our sincere apprecia- 
tion of Cera rape service; be it further 

Rosolved, t we believe ‘the present oleo: e law should be 


retained upon the statute beoks until a better and more comprehensive 
be secured, 


law can 
At the 1915 annual convention of the Nebraska State Dairy- 

men’s. Association the following resolutions were 5 
Regardless, of party affiliations, we hereby extend our s 

to the Commissioner of Internal —.— 

the careful and conscie 

gleomargarine traffic. 


laws now upon our statute books affords protection to the peotucers 7 


and consumers of this Nation. 

We do not object to oleoma ine when uncolored and sold as 
oleomargarine; however, we rea that there must be a distinction 
between the two 8 and we feel that a color — is the most 
logical way of making the distinction. 


In various other States at their recent annual conventions State 


dairymen and county dairymen’s associations have commended | 


the good work of Commissioner Osborn in protecting the inter- 
ests of both the producer and consumer of genuine butter. 


in the House of 


FAIL TO LEARN AND OBEY, 


Notwithstanding the strenuous campaign of exposure and 
prosecution waged by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
and the Judiciary Department of the United States against 
offending manufacturers of oleomargarine and their agents, the 
oleomargarine interests appear to have learned nothing, but 
are still actively and strenuously engaged in ways that are dark 


to undermine the interests of genuine butter producers and 


consumers. One would think that after the extensive exposures 
and prosecutions to which such interests have been subjected 
during the last three and one-half years there would be in 
the future compliance and obedience tg such laws without 
prosecution. But the oleomargarine interests have everything 
to gain and nothing to lose by pursuing their past criminal 
and fraudulent policies. They have everything to gain in over- 
coming and undermining the present laws, which protect the 
producers and consumers of genuine butter. Their agents are 
more active in trying to undermine the butter interests of the 
2 and prejudice it in the minds of the publie than ever 
‘ore. 
HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION NO. 137. 


On the Hth of February, 1916, there was introduced in the 
House of Representatives by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr, 
LuytHicum] a resolution known as House joint resolution No. 
137, the essence of which was the appointment by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of a committee of five Mem- 
bers of the House, whose duty it shall be to investigate and 
report, as speedily as practicable, whether conditions prevail- 
ing in the dairy industry seriously menace the property and 
health of the eitizens of the United States; whether to the 
reasonable protection of the property and health of the United 
States it is necessary to establish Federal inspection of dairies, 
ereameries, and so forth, and if so, then the best and most 
economic methods of enforcing such inspection and supervision. 

This resolution on its face appeared fair and prompted many 
of the leading dairymen and dairy papers of the country to 
hasten to its suppert. Undoubtedly it was the expectation of 
the friends of this resolution that it would meet with vigorous 
opposition from the dairy interests of the country if its true 
purposes were made known. Such, however, was not the case, 
as is amply evidenced by the attitude of several important dairy 
papers, which at first failed to suspect its real objects. As prov- 
ing that the dairy interests of the country were not opposed to 
this resolution, but, on the other hand, were supporting it, I 
herewith insert an artiele published last March in Hoard’s Dairy- 
man, published at Fort Atkinson, Wis., in my district, heartily 
approving of the purposes of House resolution 137. 

In this conneetion I desire to say that Hoard’s Dairyman is one 
of the oldest, one of the best edited, and most experienced dairy 
papers to be found in the United States, and carries the largest 
number of subseribers ef any dairy paper to be found in this 
eountry. It was founded by Hon. W. D. Hoard, one of the most 
distinguished editors of dairy papers that America has produced. 
Under his investigations, experiments, experience, and wisdom 
the great dairy interests of the Northwest have been built up 
and placed on a solid and prosperous foundation. 

He has done more to further the development of the dairy 
interests in the North, and especially the Northwest, than any 
man living. His work is so well known and appreciated in the 
State of Wisconsin that in 1915, when the governor of the State 
was invited by the San Francisco Exposition to name Wiscon- 
sin’s greatest citizen, a board appointed by the governor of that 
State, composed of distinguished citizens, unanimously selected 
ex-Gov. Hoard as Wisconsin’s greatest and most famous citizen. 

He has always stood true and loyal to the dairy interests of 
the State. He has always kept abreast of the times. He has 
always advocated progressive ideas in the dairy business, and 
he has not been afraid to condemn whenever he found it neces- 
sary those dairymen of the country who were slack, unclean, and 
insanitary in their business. 

As showing that the dairy interests of this country, at whose 
head stands Hoard’s Dairyman, are in favor of any reasonable 
set of laws or regulations which will insure and enable con- 
sumers of milk and dairy products to obtain pure and sanitary 
dairy products, I insert the following article commenting favor- 
ably on the Linthicum resolution: 

DAIRYMEN FOR INVESTIGATION. 
Congressman LINTHICUM, of Maryland, has introduced a resolution 


ustry. It is 
the resolution to determine whether it is go to estab ish. 
Pederal inspection, in cooperation with the States, of dairies, cheese 
factories, creameries, and milk-bottling 2 If it — teng that t — 
Federal Government should establish a tion. 

mittee, shall determine the most cconamie method of y opper Bre peiin and 
enforcing 
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Hoard's D man can see much in a movement of this kind, 
provided 2 and sincere men Beet ee muted on this committee. 
There is no question but that there is opportunity for the Federal Gov- 


ernment to assist the State governments in securing a higher lity 
of dairy products. The time has come when the slovenly and do-not- 
care m producer must go out of business and permit the dairymen 
who produce wholesome dairy products to enjoy a larger market and 
receive a better price for them. One of the great drawbacks to the 
dairy industry been those who have taken no 8 in their work 
and have been willing to sell unwholesome milk. hey have not only 
been the means of curtailing the consumption of dairy products but 
have depressed the prices of butter, cheese, milk and produced a 
prejudice in the minds of city consumers against dairy products, to the 
great hurt of the industry. In the make-up of such a committee there 
ought to be included two or more men who are thoroughly posted as 
practical dairymen. If herr can not be found among Members of Con- 
gress, then provision should be made to select dairymen of understand- 
ing and pn, outside of Congress. 

airy products are the most nutritious and economical foods on the 


EXPOSURE OF OLEOMARGARINE INTERESTS ATTEMPTS AT DECEPTION. 


The above article approving of the adoption of House resolu- 
tion 137, for the purpose of investigating the purity and sani- 
tary conditions of the dairy products supplied to consumers, 
was published after the publication of such resolution, yet it 
was but a short time before the real purposes of the same and 
the hypoerisy which prompted the introduction of this resolu- 
tion were indirectly exposed in this House by a speech made by 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM], delivered on 
the Ist day of April, 1916. 

In various parts of the speech of the gentleman from Mary- 
land can be found positive evidence that such resolution was 
introduced and is being urged for passage not by those who are 
unselfishly interested in the promotion and maintenance of the 
public health by preventing the sale and distribution of in- 
sanitary dairy products. Certain remarks of the gentleman and 
quotations from certain alleged dairy and farm papers show 
conclusively to the friends of dairymen that the main purpose 
behind such resolution is to attack, to degrade, and to prejudice 
butter in the minds of the consuming public. 

Upon such speech coming to the attention of the editors of 
Hoard’s Dairyman, an editorial answer was made to the same in 
its edition of May 5, 1916, the title of the same being The 
Rights of Butter.” It is in my humble opinion a complete answer 
to the speech of the gentleman from Maryland and an exposure 
of the secret purposes of House resolution 137. It brands in a 
convincing manner the purposes of that resolution; it shows in 
a convincing manner that it is the oleomargarine interests 
which are behind and actively supporting the same. It shows 
that it is an attempt on the part of the oleomargarine interests 
to create in the public mind a hostility to the present law pro- 
tecting the butter producers and consumers by engendering in 
the minds of consumers of dairy products a widespread sus- 
picion against the genuine butter product. 

I herewith take the liberty of inserting the editorial above 
referred to from Hoard’s Dairyman, in so far as it relates to 
the question raised by the gentleman from Maryland in his said 
speech : 

THE RIGHTS OF BUTTER. 

In previous issues of Hoard’s we have mentioned Congress- 
man LinrHicum’s resolution which provides for an investigation of the 
dairy Industry and Federal inspection should the results of the investi- 
gation warrant it. The dairy industry has nothing to fear from an hon- 
est and capable investigation. Institutions which do not measure up to 
sanitary requirement should be forced to do so or close up ont: Farm- 
ers who persist in selling unclean milk should enter other fields of en- 
deavor and give the good d: a better market for his product. 

We have read carefully Congressman LINTHICUM’S speec 
to his resolution as reported in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. re- 
marks he resses the desire to secure a most wholesome milk supply 
for the people of this country. He well says that milk properly pro- 
duced is the most nutritious, useful, and healthful food of all. Runnin 
through his entire are false and misleading statements whic! 
indicate strongly that he has not prepared his resolution with the high 
motive that should characterize a work of this kind. He makes the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“The question of the use of coloring matter in butter, so that no 
matter how impure, no matter how long it has stood, no matter how 
unclean it might be, it could be covered and hidden from the general 
eonsuming public by this coloring matter, the contents of which in itself 
is usually impure and unhealthy.” ‘ 

This statement is untrue. Color does nothing of the kind. If butter 
is made from overripe or from off-flavored cream, it is shown in its 


8 and by its flavor. Color can not and does not cover up any such 
fects. It mers gives the butter a uniform shade of low color, 
which is so much demanded by the consumer. When butter is made from 


the milk of cows grazing on grass it is yellow; certain breeds of cattle 
produce yellow butter the entire year, and certain combinations of feed 
produce yellow fat in winter, no matter what the breed ma . 
under such conditions no color is needed to re yellow butter. 
lain that under such conditions there would be various shades of yellow 
‘at produced and there would be no possible way of providing a uniform 
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shade of yellow butter without color. Butter color is not made from 
impure and unhealthful products. The juice of carrots was used by our 
forefathers and now the juice from the fruit of the annatto tree pro- 
vides the material for making commercial butter color. The colo 
material obtained from the p of annatto is mixed with some neu 
ofl, and neither of these products is injurious to health. It might be 
said that the pure-food laws prevent the use of any injurious products 
in the manufacture of butter. The coloring of butter is a commercial 
question and not a health question. 

Here is another paragraph from Congressman LINTHICUM’s remarks: 

“It is not commonly known among consumers that the great bulk of 
butter is colored In imitation of the June product. The butter thus 
painted sells for considerable over its true ue, while if not colored it 
would mean a saving of millions of dollars to the consumers, money 
which at the present time is being spent in the innocent support ofa 
fraudulent practice. If butter is to be sold artific colored, w. 
should it not be made obligatory to state this fact upon the label?” 

Butter was panaia he the good housewife on the farm long it — 

Zi 


there was a or a creamery, and Congress has 

color as an edient of butter. There may be consumers who not 
know that butter is colored to give it a uniform shade of yellow. There 
are undoubt those who do not know that butter Is made from the 
fat of cow's and that butter contains casein, milk sugar, ash, and 
water. It is not the fault of the butter manufacturer if the consumer 


does not know the com tion of butter, nor does his ignorance make 
the use of color in butter a fraud any more than the use of salt is a 
fraud or a deception. If the natural color of butter were white, as is 
th th oleomargarine, then some objections ht be raised 
against the practice of coloring butter. Butter is colo to please the 
taste and to make it a uniform shade of yellow throughout the year, for 
under certain conditions which we have mentioned butter is a dee de 
of goon, and man can not help it. Yellow is the trade-mark of butter 
and made so by nature. ogether with the long-continued practice 
of coloring butter, indicates that the use of color in butter is neither a 
fraud nor a deception. It is still butter and never sells for an ng 
but butter. Butter is not colored to make the consumer think it was 
made in June, for butter made in June and held in storage till winter 
is not as as butter made in the winter. Congressman LINTHICUM 
shows his ignorance of market conditions and standards. He has med- 
died with something that he does not understand. The main consider- 
ation In the market sale of butter is its fresh flavor and not color. 


been buy: butter colored yellow to suit his fancy, and if Congress had 
3 fy Rpts made color an ingredient of b 
co; e beca 


Of course, an evil practice, one that is 
society, can not be accepted as common law. But the material used for 
coloring butter is harmless and gives to butter a mark by which the 
consumer may judge whether it is butter or an imitation of butter, 
The butter interests hold that Awad is not only a trade-mark of butter 


mental to the welfare of 


but a demarkation for disti. hing butter from oleomargarine. Butter 
bas a right to demand that oleomargarine be not colored imitation of 
9 8 butter. When oleomargarine is colored in imitation of yellow 

tter, fraud and deception follow. It is for this reason that the dairy 
interests demand that oleomargarine be sold in its natural color and not 
in the shade of 7 which is the trade-mark of butter. Color can not 
cover up impur gen flavors, or anything in butter that might be dele- 
terious to health. If butter was a uniform shade of yellow the entire 
year, there would be no excuse for using any coloring matter. 


LABELING PACKAGES. 


Since butter is not colored to deceive, and since color is an ingredient 
of butter, so recognized by an act of pe acy) there is no reason to re- 
uire butter packages to be labeled “ artificially colored“ when contain- 
g butter which has been colored, unless Congress considers it desirable 
to have stated upon the butter packages all the i ients of butter. 
We can see no reason for mentioning one ingredient of butter and 
not the rest. Congress should — — he ingredients of butter to be 
put upon the packa in which bu is sold, then the in nts of 
. should also be printed upon the packages in which it is 
sold, 


knows it. Consumers vary the amount of salt 
they desire in butter. Some want a light-salted butter, others a 
um-salted butter, and some demand a heavy-salted butter. If 
the manufacturer puts in more salt than the consumer desires he in- 
jures no one but himself, for the consumer can easily obtain butter 
Salted to his taste. There is no argument here worth considering. 


REVENUE FRAUDS. 
In the press notices of his speech as sent out by Congressman 
ee N does not tate to insert the report of the Internal 
Revenue De t in such a way that the casual reader would 


gather that the butter interests were committing revenue frauds against 


the Government. He says: 


“Tt is charged that certain butter factories have practiced fraud. 
The annual report of the Secre of the Treasury for 1915 says:- 
One was discovered d current year where the amount 


ed has reached a total 


penran LINTHICUM’S Own report of hts speech. We let the reader 
raw his own inference. 

Here is what the Secretary of the Treasury's report for 1915 says: 

“The total amount of taxes out of which the Government had heen 
defrauded through artificfally colored olpomargarine being placed on 
the market under tax-paid s ps at one-fourth of 1 cent per pound 
instead of at the rate of 10 cents due on such product, in four of the 
largest cases of this character ever discovered, was definitely deter- 
mined during 1915, and the sum found due reached the cnormous total 
of $17,692,410.47, representing the tax on practically all of the olco- 
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margarine produce] and placed on the market as uncolored under one- 
Sour cone stamps by these manufacturers since the inception of the 
resent law. 

proi In addition to the completion of these four cases, one case was 
discovered during the current year where the amount out of which 
the Government had been defrauded reached a total of $1,503.203.30, 
which sum represented the tax on the product manufactured for a 
period of six years that these frauds had continued undetected, all of 
the product in this case haying been placed on the market as butter 
without payment of any tax. i 

“These five cases alone involved a total of $19,195,613.77 stam 
taxes, which does not include special taxes of wholesale an reta 
dealers incurred on account of the purchase and sale of the product. 

What does Congressman LINTHICUM mean when he tries by inference 
to place these revenue frands at the door of the butter industry? What 
has his statement pertaining to the coloring of butter, about too much 
moisture and too much salt in butter, and referencse to revenue frauds 
as perpetuated by the oleomargarine manufacturers got to do with the 
necessity of a dairy investigation? 

Instead of entitling his remarks “ Federal regulation and inspection 
of milk, butter, and other dairy products,” it would have been better 
to have entitled them “An inaccurate tirade about a subject of which I 
know nothing.” He has misquoted those who have made statements 
concerning the dairy conditions which should be improved; he has mis- 
quoted reasons given as to why milk should be 8 by clean 
methods, and the necessity of healthy cows; all of this to such a de 
that it is impossible to recognize that which is true and that whic is 
untrue. 

There is opportunity to improve the sanitary conditions u; 
dairy farms; to improye the health of some herds; to proyide better 
sanitary methods in some Institutions where dairy products are manu- 
factured; but to say conditions are worse now than years back is un- 
warranted and is disproved by the facts. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


Dairy products are more wholesome now than they ever haye been in 
the history of the dairy industry. In the past few years sanitary barn 
equipment companies have sprung up everywhere in the dairy sections, 
indicating that the dairy farmers desire to produce a better grade of 
milk. These companies could not have existed in the early days of 
dairying, as the average dairy farmer did not see the necessity of pro- 
viding clean and wholesomer surroundings for his cows. The demand 
for sanitary equipment for creameries has increased. There would not 
be a demand for Petter machinery and better equipment for our cream- 
eries, cheese factories, and milk concerns if the owners were not im- 
proving the quality and wholesomeness of dairy products. A few years 
ago milk or cream used for mig | butter was not pasteurized, but now 
the practice Is very common, a each year finds a larger number of 
creameries pasteurizing both milk and cream. Within the past few years 
the big milk companies began to pasteurize milk for direct consumption, 
and now the cities like New York, Boston, Chicago, 8 San 
¥rancisco, Washington, Milwaukee, and many others are well supplied 
with pasteurized or certified milk, and no one of necessity must use 
unwholesome milk. Inspection of the dairy farms is hecoming more 
general, and there has been a substantial improvement in the produc- 
tion of sanitary milk the past few years. 

Congressman LINTHICUM utters not a word of commendation for the 
sanitary improvements that have been made in recent years, but rather 
distorts statements appearing in old Government reports and in dairy 
papers that had been made for the purpose of indicating the necessity 
of better methods of producing dairy products. 

There is still opportunity for improving conditions under which dairy 
products are produced and handled, but it is unfair to the dairy interests 
and to the consumer to ignore the fact that there are more wholesome 
dairy products produced and offered for sale now than at any time since 
dairying became an industry. It is easy to knock; it is easy to distort 
statements made for the purpose of bringing forth better iry condi- 
tions; it is easy to weave wrong interpretations into Government re- 
ports; but it W knowledge, work, and sincere motives to outline 
meee that 1 bring about the desired improvement in all dairy 
practices. 


Unfortunately it is true that some better regulation in order 
to protect the consumers may be necessary, but wholesale con- 
demnations of dairy products are unjustified. The intelligent 
dairy interests of the country will be found supporting, as 
Hoard’s Dairyman has, any just and legitimate measures hon- 
estly intended to improve the sanitary conditions of dairy prod- 
ucts wherever necessary ; but those interests will oppose with all 
of their might the making of an investigation of dairies and 
dairy products as a weapon with which the oleomargarine in- 
terests may slander and libel the legitimate dairy interests of 
the country. 


n some 


THE FUTURE. 


The dairymen of the country, in view of the splendid record 
of this Democratic administration in investigating and discover- 
ing repeated violations of the oleomargarine laws and in prose- 
cuting offenders for such violations, and in enforcing that law 
as much as possible, have found a friend in the Democratic 
Party. That party upon this question has been weighed and 

-found not wanting. They have had 16 years of Republican ad- 
ministration of the oleomargarine laws. The Democratic Party 
in coming into power three years ago inherited a vast system of 
violations of the oleomargarine laws from previous Republican 
administrations, They have corrected all abuses of the law and 
are strictly enforcing the same, and the dairy farmers of this 
country may safely rely upon the Democratic Party in the 
future to protect their interests as that party has in the past. 
It is a protection for the dairy farmer that is actual and can be 
seen and appreciated by them. The best interests of the dairy 
farmers of the country can best be promoted by maintaining the 
present administration in power for another four years. 
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The Revenue Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD COOPER, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 19, 1906. 


Mr. COOPER of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
given me to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the revenue 
55 I take this opportunity of making some obseryations on this 

The same methods heretofore pursued by the Democratic 
Party in collecting revenue are used in this bill to make up the 
deficit which to-day is apparent to all will exist in the near 
future. There is no attempt made to meet the inevitable which 
will occur as soon as the war in Europe is over; but the only 
fixed purpose in the minds of the makers of this bill is to collect 
revenue, and the method is adopted which will prove the easiest 
way to get the money. ‘To do this the past as well as the future 
earnings of the munition corporations will be called upon to pay 
into the National Treasury the cash necessary to carry out the 
expenditures of an extravagant administration of the affairs 
of the Government. 

Not satisfied with taxing the future earnings of the corpora- 
tions, it is proposed to make this bill effective from January 1, 
1916, and cail upon the industries of the Nation to furnish the 
cash to pay the bills conceived by the leaders of the majority 
of this Congress. All of this under the plea of “ preparedness,” 
when it is a well-known fact that had a policy of retrenchment 
been adhered to there would have been no occasion whatever 
for this special revenue bill. 

In view of the unrest of the world for the past two years and 
the apparent necessity for the adoption of a proper program of 
preparedness by this Congress, I am one of the Members of this 
Congress who believe the present agitation for much of the 
expensive and extensive legislation at this session could have 
been deferred until a later day. But even though the appropria- 
tions passed were necessary, and they were not, I feel it would 
haye been much better to have raised the greater part of the 
needed revenue by a reasonable protective-tarif law, which 
would have protected our industries and our laboring men by at 
least the difference in the cost of the production of an article of 
commerce at home in the United States and abroad in Europe. 

I know it has been said we need have no fear; that after the 
great European war is over Europe will be bankrupt; that after 
the guns and swords are laid down and peace again reigns su- 
preme Europe will be depleted and not able to compete with the 
United States, but so far as I am concerned I do not believe 
one word of it. 

To-day the whole of Europe is a workshop—men and women 
working day and night to keep the men at the front supplied 
with every conceivable article used in the defense of their 
country ; labor better drilled to realize the necessity of produc- 
tion on a cheaper, broader, and quicker scale—the life of the 
nations at stake; organization the battle cry of Governments; 
and thousands of skilled workmen at the front fighting for the 
preservation of their country. As soon as the men at the front - 
lay down the gun and sword and return to their respective 
countries they will reenlist, not in the army to fight with the 
gun and sword, but they will reenlist in the great body of work- 
ingmen to fight for bread and meat, and for the reestablishment 
and preservation of their country’s commercial supremacy 
through the mills and mines of Europe. They are men with 
military training, knowing how to receive and obey orders, know- 
ing but one command: “ Find the enemy and conquer him,” 

With this organized force of skilled workmen, enlisted in every 
line of commercial industry, ready to make sacrifices to win 
battles of commerce, the same as of war, pray tell me what 
chance will an honest American industry of workmen have 
against these men and this organization, unless our Government 
meets the inevitable by protecting our interests and our laboring 
men by reasonable tariff laws? 

I believe it is the duty of Government so to adjust the laws 
of this country that the burden of living be made as light as 
possible, and in the coming fight for life every protection should 
be given our industries and thereby protect the men depending 
upon the success of our industries for employment. Any policy 
adopted which falls short of giving protection to our indus- 
tries and fails to drive away the coming clouds of depression 
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will be a complete failure and will be resented at the ballot box 
in November. 

No taxation, whether direct or indirect, can in the end be 
levied which will not be a burden upon the whole people, Tax- 
ation, like water flowing downstream, some day will seek its 
level and cover those who have and those who have not, and 
the very people upon whom you are attempting to place the 
burden of taxation will shift the proper share to the people 
whom you are attempting to make believe you are relieving 
from taxation. The interests of labor and capital are identical, 
und no law which is constitutional can be made which will 
favor the one but which will not benefit the other. Public 
sympathy may cause the operators of Pennsylvania to increase 
the wages of the miners in the coal fields of Pennsylvania, but 
the public in the end pays the increase of wages for the miners 
by paying an inereased price for their fuel. Taxes against in- 
dustry may be laid, and the fair burden of taxation will be 
‘shifted to the public by an increase being made on the products 
of the mines and mills. 

The landlord who has a large income from rentals, and whom 
this bill will make pay a large share of this tax, will in the end 
transfer the proper proportion of the tax to the parties to whom 
he rents his properties, by the simple method of increasing his 
rents, so I am led to believe that in the end the direct tax is a 
failure, and it is much better to make the collections necessary 
for the expenses of Government at the customhouses and not by 
a patched-up system of taxation such as we now have. 

I am now, have always been, and shall continue to be, for 
that system of taxation known as the“ protective-tariff system,” 
under which system of taxation our country has grown to be 
the foremost country in the world, the wealth of the Nation 
having increased beyond all expectations, and under which 
system the people of our fair land have always been contented, 
happy, and prosperous. 


Fourth of July Oration of Hon. Ashton C. Shallenberger, of 
Nebraska, Delivered at the One hundred and twenty- 
eighth Celebration of the Society of Tammany or Colum- 
bian Order, New York City, on July 4, 1916. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. MURRAY HULBERT, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 12, 1916. 


Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to 

extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the oration of my 
colleague, Hon. AsHTON C. SHALLENBERGER, of Nebraska, de- 
livered at the one hundred and twenty-eighth celebration of the 
Society of Tammany or Columbian Order, New York City, on 
July 4, 1916, as follows: 
Our Republic has become the richest, the most powerful, 
the most commercial Nation in all the world. Our armies are 
undefeated upon land and our Navy rides triumphant upon 
every s-a. In trade, in commerce, in everything that makes for 
world power, we now excel not only every country of this day 
and age, but every nation told of in history. 

“But what is the source of our stréngth? What does it all 
rest upon? It is not dependent upon the size of our standing 
Army, because when it comes to mustering men in line of battle 
ready for warfare at the blast of a bugle Germany, with her 
10,000,000 trained soldiers, can outnumber us 20 to 1. 

It does not rest upon the size of our war fleets upon the 
sea, for England can marshal 30 miles of warships in line of 
poena on a single day if she needs them and outnumber us 
3 to 1. 

Our material strength is primarily dependent upon the pro- 
ductive capacity of the Nation. 

“We are invincible because American intelligence and Amer- 
ican industry produces each year more than a thousand mil- 
lions of surplus products which we do not need and which we 
can spare to sell to the rest of the peoples of the world, and we 
send those products eastward across the Atlantic; we send 
them westward beyond the Pacific; we send them north and 
south to our sister countries in America, and with them we lay 
hold upon the gold and the silver of the world. Not alone that 
dug this year, but, if necessary, the accumulation of 4,000 years 
of civilization is tribute to us, and we sweep it across these 
mighty seas and pour it into the lap of American industry, and 
with it we can build navies and equip and feed armies when 


the Nation needs them. The youth of the Nation has always 
sei Pear to furnish the men for the fighting line in the hour 
of peril. 

“They have never failed us in the past; they will be even 
more anxious for the sacrifice of service in the future, because, 
with the example of Europe before them, they now know that 


upon the perpetuity of this Republic and the ideals for which’ 


it stands depends the future advancement of civilization—the 
real freedom of mankind. 

“America is the young giant among the nations of the earth, 
a land of youth—of glorious youth—and therefore the land of 
opportunity. I presume the door of opportunity opens wider 
here in this great State of New York, in this imperial city of 
your Commonwealth, than in any other spot upon earth; yet 
I sometimes wonder if the youth of our land appreciate the 
glorious opportunities that belong to them and realize and un- 
derstand that it is not weatth or power or numbers that shall 
determine the destiny of the Nation or the influence we shall 
have upon the progress of mankind, but rather the things we 
stand for and the things we do for the advancement of humanity 
and the betterment of the race. It is good for them to know 
that without a proper patriotism and just pride all opportunity 
is of little avail, and with them all things are possible, even to 
the most humble. Let me illustrate that thought for a moment. 

“I have in mind this moment a boy born upon a stony hill- 
side farm in far-off Scotland a hundred and fifty years ago. He 
was born to penury and want. No boy of the east side in this 
great city was ever born to more abject poverty than the boy 
of whom I speak. 

“He could never hope to secure a liberal education such as 
you give free and without price to the youth of this great city, 
and he never did obtain it. He could never expect to achieve 
wealth, power, or position because of the environment in which 
he lived, and he never did acquire it. On the contrary, he felt 
the cruelest grip of poverty throughout all the years of his 
short life. But in spite of it all he loved the very land upon 
which he lived; he loved nature which was about him, the 
trees, the birds that sang in the trees, the flowers that bloomed 
and blossomed upon the land. He knew the history of his 
country was behind him for 2,000 years and that he had a race 
heritage in it all that couldn’t be taken from him. 

“He loved the language that his people spoke, and he knew 
that with that language he could build monuments for himself 
that would live forever. It is only with the human language we 
ean build everlasting monuments. The boy loved the accent 
with which his people speak our language, but above everything 
else he loved the songs that they sing in their accent of our 
language; and so inspired by it all, when yet a youth, he wrote 
these matchless lines: 


E'en then, a wish (I mind its pow'r), 
A wish that to my latest hour 


A Seot tl, but blot sak 
I knew nae higher praise. 

“And Robert Burns, although he died in penury and want at 
37 years of age, sang the songs of his country so well that he 
only of all the poets that have ever lived in the tide of time has 
had his name honored by having his birthday made the national 
holiday of a great people the world round. And that is what 
this flower of patriotism and just pride can do when it blooms 
and blossoms in the humblest human heart. We will never go 
very far, either as individuals or a Nation, until we begin to 
feel this sort of thing, and feel it very deeply. 

“Tf you would try to make the world the better for your hav- 
ing lived in it, or mankind regret when you are gone, you will 
have to get outside of yourselves and resolve to do something 
to make the load of life easier upon the backs of others. 

“This is true of our own Republic as it to-day confronts 
the great problem upon our southern border and faces its duty 
to civilization in the world crisis beyond the seas. 

“We can not shirk our duty or responsibilities either as men 
or as a Nation even if we would. The future of human civili- 
zation will be largely determined by the action of this great 
Republic in this hour of trial for humanity and American ideals. 

“The youth of the Republic are given an opportunity right 
now to show the compelling power of patriotism to unite a 
people in the face of a national peril. 

“For the second time in 50 years the President has sum- 
moned the young men of the land to the colors for the defense 
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of the flag and the Nation which it represents. It seems as 
though the faces of our soldiers are always turned to the south- 
ward when the Republic is threatened with the trial of battle. 

“What a picture it is of a united country when once more 
at the call of the President the youth of the Nation can all be 
seen hurrying in countless thousands to where a new-born duty 
points to a flag which flashes in the sky, glorious with the mem- 
ory of a thousand brave deeds done in its honor both by flood 
and field. Thank God, not this time to fight breast to breast 
upon those southern battle fields where their fathers fought, but 
all crowding in generous emulation to see which shall stand 
closest beneath that flag which now, henceforth, and forever 
shall float for all of us. 

“To make a human shield, a mighty ring about Old Glory 
against which no power on earth shall evermore prevall. 

Let the foes of this Nation remember that from this day 
forth they must reckon with the blood and brawn of that race 
of men who fought with Grant at Vicksburg, Shiloh, and Cold 
Harbor, together, side by side, shoulder to shoulder, with those 
who died with Lee at Gettysburg, Antietam, and the Wilderness. 

“They tell us it may mean sacrifice and struggle for the Na- 
tion, but struggle and sacrifice bring to the surface the best 
there is in nations as well as individuals. Mankind has never 
secured anything worth having without sacrifice and struggle 


‘before it was won. The longer we have to fight for a thing the 


more we value it after we win it. 

What is the most priceless thing that belongs to the Ameri- 
can people to-day? It is this thing we call constitutional liberty 
and representative government. It is our right under the flag 
to elect the men who make the laws for us, to elect the judges 
who should interpret the law, to choose the governor and the 
President who should enforce the law. 

But we do not always hold this right as sacred as we should, 
a thing never to be used except upon conscience and upon honor. 
The reason, in my opinion, is that we haye never had to struggle 
as a Nation to secure it. It was a gift to us from our mother 
country, England. When we chased the Englishman from our 
shores 140 years ago he left this thing of constitutional liberty 
and representative government behind him. It is the proudest 
achievement of the Anglo-Saxon race that they won it first 
among all the civilized people of this earth. 

“Men have been fighting for that right in Russia within a 
generation, and they died for it over there, but they haven't 
won it yet in Russia. Men were fighting for that right in Tur- 
key within five years, but they haven’t won it yet in Turkey. 

“ Men are dying for it in Mexico to-day. That is the source 
of all trouble in Mexico. They have no constitutional liberty 
nor representative government in that land as you and I under- 
stand it and enjoy it. And there can be no lasting peace there, 
there ought not to be in any land, until the common man 
has some rights the fellows above him are bound to respect. 
Englishmen did not win that right easily to hand down to you 
and me. They won it only after fighting for more than 300 
years against the power and prerogatives of kings and princes 
in that land. Men gave their lives for it and died, and kings 
and princes declared the idea was dead with the men who had 
died for it. But it lived on and on, and finally, after 700 years, 
it has come down to you and me as the very corner stone and 
bulwark of American liberty, of all liberty the world around. 

“ If we will go back 700 years to the beginning of this struggle, 
we can learn a lesson that will apply to our national duty 
to-day. 

For there stands stout old Simon de Montfort, the first real 
fighter for constitutional liberty among English-speaking people. 
He was ambushed at the Battle of Evesham by the overwhelm- 
ing forces of the King of England, and a follower who rode 
beside him said to him, “My Lord, the King’s men outnumber 
us 10 to 1; nothing is left to us but to surrender or to flee.” But 
De Montfort said to him, “ Not-so; one other thing we can do 
to-day as Englishmen for England, and that is to die like men 
upon the field of battle in a just cause.” And as he laid his 
lance in rest to make his last charge, before he drove spurs into 
his horse’s flanks, he rose in his stirrups and called to the little 
band of faithful knights about him, “ Gentlemen, commend your 
souls to God, for our bodies are the enemy’s.” And so he died, 
fighting gloriously, that you and I and every man that speaks 
the Saxon tongue might have a representative form of govern- 
ment; might be free. The names of those who won upon that 
fatal field are lost amid the oblivion of 700 years and will be 
heard of no more in human history, but the name of him who 
fell in behalf of constitutional liberty and representative gov- 
ernment, who gave his life that you and I might be free, his 
name will live until the English language is forgotten. 

“And so it is in every great struggle in this world—permanent 
and lasting fame is only for him who has the courage to fight 


upon the side of justice and the great mass und body of the 
people. The world will judge our actions in the present Mexican 
crisis by the degree that we live up to the duty that we owe to 
civilization and humanity. 

“Tf we are forced to intervene in Mexico, it must be to bring 
peace and justice to the struggling people of that distracted 
land rather than to insure profit and opportunity for more profit 
to those who have great investments there. 

There are men in this country who were not satisfied with 
the opportunities for profit at home, profits made -upon invest- 
ments under our own flag that has the stars of heaven upon it, 
but risked their money under the flag of Mexico, that has a 
snake emblazoned upon its center, and now they would have our 
President send the boys of America to death in the desert be- 
yond the Rio Grande to make secure and safe the silver pesos 
that they have risked with the snake in Mexico rather than 
under the Stars and Stripes. 

But I have faith to believe that President Wilson will never 
wage war in such a cause. In the face of continued efforts to 
plunge us into the great maelstrom of war that now roars around 
the world, he has stood steadfast as a rock for peace and has 
kept the peace with our national honor unsullied. 

“The brave message of the President’s speech at the New 
York Press Club, in which he declared his devotion to American 
ideals of peace and justice, went right to the hearts of the 
American people. He never sounded a higher or truer note than 
rang through that great speech. It was filled with true Amer- 
icanism from end to end. When he bravely declared he would 
rather lose the Presidency than win it by action adverse to his 
own convictions of right and justice as to Mexico he spoke 
as the American people would have their President voice 
the conscience of the Nation. At one stroke he won the hearts 
of all the people. He demonstrated once again that he is 
responsive to the heart-deep demand of the Nation that we 
keep steadily in the paths of peace. 

“We are at peace while all the rest of the world is in arms. 
There is war in Asia, there is war in Africa, there is war 
in Europe; the fiercest war ever fought in all the tide of time is 
being fought over there in the very center of civilization. There 
is war in Mexico, but in our own dear land peace still reigns, 
Why are we spared the awful curse of war while all the rest 
of the world is taken? Two years ago all Europe was at peace; 
not one person in a million over there believed that war could 
come to them. 

“Their statesmen, their philosophers, their thinkers all 
united in declaring that a great European war was no longer 
possible. 

But about that time we sent thousands of regular soldiers 
to Vera Cruz, professional soldiers armed to the teeth and 
trained to kill. We backed them up with a great war fleet 
upon the sea, but we didn’t fight. We are sending hundreds 
of thousands of soldiers to our southern border at this time, 
but they do not fight. Why are we still at peace and all 
Europe at war? We are the same kind of men and women 
as those over there, the same flesh and blood, they enjoy the 
same civilization as ourselves. I know they are the same kind 
of men and women, because America is what she is because she 
is the son or the daughter of Europe. We are all proud to 
trace our lineage there, and most of us do not have to go very 
far back in our pedigrees until we land over there either, 

„Les; Europe is peopled by the same kind of flesh and blood, 
it has a like civilization, but, thank God, not the same form and 
ideals of government, the same opportunity for public opinion 
to express and demonstrate its power. 

“ In Europe, kings and emperors yet rule. Upon questions of 
peace or war, they get together in secret conclave with their 
councillors and bring war upon the nation and the people are 
powerless to prevent it. The only thing the common people of 
kingdoms and empires are allowed to do is to fight the battles in 
time of war and pay the debts in time of peace. But in America, 
thank God, public opinion is still supreme. 

“The reason American boys have not died in countless 
thousands upon the cactus- covered plains of Mexico, just as the 
boys of Europe are dying in untold millions in the trenches over 
there, is because our President at Washington knows that the 
great mass and majority of the American people are in favor of 
peace and opposed to war. The American people want no war. 
They believe that Woodrow Wilson intends to keep them out of 
war and therefore they intend to keep him in the White House. 
Public opinion is still supreme as a potential power in determin- 
ing the destiny and action of this Nation, and this consti- 
tutes the wonder, the glory, and the everlasting honor of the 
Republic. 

“Tt is a marvelous country, a wonderful civilization, a match- 
less opportunity that we commemorate here to-day. All that our 
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Nation and our civilization stands for is represented by the flag 
which I see displayed upon every hand in this historic hall. It 
typifies and epitomizes the spirit of American institutions. It is 
the most beautiful flag in all the world. You see it shining here 
in all the radiance of its matchless and glorious colors, the red, 
the white, and the blue! That flag whose crimson bars are dyed 
with the blood of heroes, that you and I might be free, and 
striped with the purest white from freedom’s highest mountain 
top! Whose blue field was torn from the azure dome of high 
heaven and spangled with the stars of Almighty God. Watch 
it as it floats on high! Look in its upper corner, there are 48 
bright stars there now and every star stands for a State. With 
that thought and inspiration upon us all, here in this great 
city of the Empire State, a city destined to become the greatest 
city in all the world, let us pledge mutual fealty to each other 
to do all that lies within our power to keep the patriotic fire 
ablaze in every star that shines upon the broad shield of our 
Nation’s flag with the spirit of a just pride in all that we have 
done and hope to do for the advancement of civilization and 
justice for all mankind.” 


Analysis of the Federal Rural-Credit Law and Suggestions as 
to How Farmers May Secare Loans. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL VINSON, 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 15, 1916. 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, the act in question provides 
for the establishment in the city of Washington, in the Treas- 
ury Department, a Federal farm-loan bureau, which shall be 
charged with the execution of this act. 


FEDERAL FARM-LOAN BOARD. 


The bureau created by this act shall be under the supervision, 
charge, and control of what is known as the Federal farm-loan 
board, which shall consist of five members, including the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who shall be a member and chair- 
man ex officio. The other four members of the board are to 
be appointed by the President, not more than two being from 
one political party. Each member of said board is required 
to be a citizen of the United States and appointed for a term 
of two, four, six, and eight years, respectively, and shall re- 
ceiye a salary of $10,000 per annum. 

One member of the said board shall be designated by the 
President as the farm-loan commissioner, who shall be the 
active executive officer of said board. 

No member of the board shall, during his continuance in 
ollice, be an officer or director of any other institution, asso- 
ciation, or partnership engaged in banking or in the busi- 
ness of making land-mortgage loans or selling land mortgages. 

The Federal farm-loan board shall have the authority to 
appoint a farm-loan registrar in each land-bank district to 
receive application for issues of farm-loan bonds and to per- 
form such other services as may be prescribed by law. 

In addition to the appointment by the Federal Farm Loan 
Board of a farm loan registrar, they shall also appoint one or 
more land bank appraisers for each land bank district through- 
out the United States and as many land bank examiners as the 
business and necessity may demand. All of the officers ap- 
pointed by the Federal Farm Loan Board shall have no connec- 
tion with any other institution, association, or partnership en- 
gaged in banking, or in the business of making land mortgage 
loans or selling land mortgages. 

The salaries of the various officers appointed by the board 
shall be regulated by it and shall be paid by the Fedeial land 
banks and the joint stock land banks which they serye in such 
proportion and in such manner as the Federal Farm Loan Board 
shall order. 

To carry out the provisions of this act, the board is permitted 
to employ such attorneys, experts, assistants, clerks, laborers, 
and other employees as they find necessary. Hach Federal land 
bank shall semiannually submit to the Federal Farm Loan 
Board a schedule of the salaries or rates of commission paid to 
its officers and employees, and the Federal Farm Loan Board 
shall annually make a report of all its doings to the Speaker of 
House of Representatives, who shall submit the same to 

ngress. 


The board shall, from time to time, require examinations and 
reports to be made of the conditions of all land banks established 
and shall publish consolidated statements of the results and 
standings of the same, 

It shall also cause to be made appraisals of all farm lands as 
provided for by the act and shall prepare and publish an amorti- 
zation table which shall be used by the National Farm Loan As- 
sociation and the land banks organized by the same. 


FEDERAL LAND BANKS. 


As soon as practicable after the appointment of the four mem- 
bers of the Federal Farm Loan Board it shall become their 
duty to divide continental United States, excluding Alaska, into 
12 districts, which shall be known as Federal land bank dis- 
tricts, for the purpose of making long term loans on real estate 
on the amortization plan. 

The stock in each one of the 12 Federal land banks estab- 
lished by this act shall not be less than $750,000, and this stock, 
unless subscribed within 30 days, is to be taken by the Fed- 
eral Government, but the Government shall not participate ip 
any dividend declared by the bank. 

In the location of the land-bank district no fractional part 
of any State shall be included. After the districts have been 
established the Federal farm-loan board charters the Federal 
land banks, and after they obtain their charter they become a 
body corporate and haye all the powers of a corporation, which 
I will not enumerate, but which authorize the Federal land 
bank to carry on the business of exclusively making long-term 
loans on real estate, and no one loan made by a Federal land 
bank shall be less than $100 nor more than $10,000, 

The right to make loans by a Federal land bank is limited 
to the following purposes: 

3 To provide for the purchase of land for agricultural pu 8. 


S 0 provide for the purchase of equipment and live stock nece: 
0 
d 


sary for the proper and reasonable operation of the farm. 


T 
) To pronos buildings and for the improvement of farm lands. P 

To 9 the indebtedness of the owner of the land mortgage 
existing at the time of the organization of the farm-loan association. 

The Federal land bank under this act is permitted to loan 
50 per cent of the value of the land mortgaged and 20 per cent 
of the value of the improvements situated thereon. 

The loan can not be made for a period of less than 5 years 
nor more than 40 years, and no loan on a mortgage can be made 
under this law at a raté of interest exceeding 6 per cent pet 
annum, exclusive of amortization payments. 

No person can avail himself of this act to borrow money from 
a Federal land bank who is not at the time or shortly to be- 
come engaged in the cultivation of the farm mortgaged. 

Each Federal land bank shall be temporarily managed by five 
directors who shall be appointed by the Federal farm-loan 
board. These directors are required to be citizens of the United 
States and residents of their respective land-bank district. 
Their compensation, like other employees, shall be fixed and 
regulated by the Federal farm-loan board. ‘They shall choose 
from their number, by majority vote, a president, a vice presi- 
dent, a secretary, and a treasurer, and these directors selected 
in the manner above pointed out are authorized and empowered 
to employ such attorneys, experts, assistants, clerks, and other 
employees as they may deem necessary, and to fix the com- 
pensation subject to the approval of the Federal farm-loan 
board, for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of the 


-act relative to the Federal land banks. 


After the subscription to stock in any Federal land bank 
shall have reached the sum of $100,000, the officers and direc- 
tors of said land bank shall be chosen by the national farm-loan 
association and the Federal farm-loan board as follows: 

Six of said directors shall be known as local directors and 
shall be chosen by and be representatives of the national farm- 
loan association; and the remaining three directors shall be 
known as district directors, and are appointed by the Federal 
farm-loan board and represent the public interest. Therefore, 
each Federal land bank shall be controlled by nine directors, 
each holding office for a term of three years. * 

It will be observed that when the subscription reaches the 
amount of $100,000, the borrowers who own the stock in the 
bank will control the same. 


NATIONAL FARM-LOAN ASSOCIATION, 


The national farm-loan association, provided for by this act, 
must be composed of not less than 10 men in any community 
or county within a Federal land-bank district, who desire to 
secure loans and who organize into what is termed and classi- 
fied by the act as a national farm-loan association. 

When 10 borrowers desire to organize for the purpose of 
creating a national farm-loan association they shall in a gem 
eral way specify in articles of agreement for what purpose the 
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association is formed, the territory, community, or political 
subdivision within which it is to do business, 

They then draft what is termed articles of agreement, send 
a copy of the same to the Federal land bank of the district, 
accompanied by a subscription of stock in said Federal land 
bank amounting to 5 per cent of the aggregate amount of the 
loans desired by the 10 men who organize the national farm- 
loan association. 

These 10 men elect not less than 5 directors from their 
membership and also select a secretary-treasurer. The board 
of directors then select from the 10 men who desire to or- 
ganize the national farm-loan association what is termed a 
loan committee, which shall consist of 3 members. They for- 
ward their application, articles of agreement, together with 
their subscription to stock, to the Federal land bank in that 
district. The aggregate amount of loans desired by the in- 
corporators can not be less than $20,000. 

Then the Federal land bank shall send an appraiser to in- 
yestigate the solvency and character of the applicants and the 


value of their land, and upon receipt of the report shall de- 


termine whether or not in their judgment a charter shall be 
granted to the 10 men who desire to be incorporated. 

The Federal land bank of the district in which the national 
farm-loan association is seeking to be created shall forward 
all articles of agreement and the evidence submitted by the 10 
men to the Federal Farm Loan Board at Washington City with 
their recommendation. 

If said recommendation of the Federal land bank is unfavor- 
able, and it is agreed to by the Federal Farm Loan Board, a 
charter is refused. 

If said recommendation is favorable, then the Federal farm- 
loan board shall 8 grant a charter to the 10 applicants, 
designating the territory in which said association may make 
loans, and shall forward to said applicants, through the Federal 
Jand bank of that district the charter. 
` Upon receipt of the charter authorizing the establishment of 
the national farm-loan association it would be authorized and 
empowered to receive from the Federal land bank of the dis- 
trict in which it is organized and chartered to do business sums 
of money to be loaned to its members who organize the same. 

These three organizations, first, the Federal farm-loan board, 
which is located at the Treasury Department at Washington 
City; second, the Federal land bank, located in a city in each 
Federal land-bank district; and, third, the national farm-loan 
association, constitute the machinery of this act. 


METHODS BY WHICH A BORROWER SECURES A LOAN, 


Having briefly outlined the organization and machinery for 
earrying out the provisions of the act under discussion, it be- 
eomes important now to explain to you the methods by which 
one may secure a loan. 

At the outset let me impress upon you this fact, that no bor- 
rower can secure a loan from a Federal land bank unless he is 
a member of the national farm-loan association of the com- 
munity or county in which the borrower's land is situated. 

When a national farm-loan association has been organized in 
the inethod I have just pointed out, for a borrower to obtain 
money he must become a member by making application to the 

-treasurer of the association, who submits his applica- 
tion for a loan to the loan committee of the association. 

The loan committee appraises the value of his land and the 
improvements thereon. Then the board of directors pass upon 
the loan. His application must be accompanied by an agreement 
to take 5 per cent of the amount of the loan in stock in the 
Federal land bank of that district. The application, the agree- 
ment to take stock, the chain of title, and the recommendation 
of the local farm-loan association are then forwarded by the 
secretary-treasurer of the association to the Federal land bank. 

The Federal land bank, if it so desires, can have another 
appraisement of the land and the improvements, and the loan 
is then approved or rejected. 

If the loan is approved, he then becomes a member of the 
National Farm Loan Association and obtains his loan from the 
Federal land bank. 

Now, to cite a concrete case: Suppose A has a piece of land 
worth $1,800, and the improvements thereon being worth $500— 
the total value of land and improvements, $2,300. He desires 
& loan, therefore A must become a member of the association 
in the manner I have pointed out, and under the law he can 
borrow 50 per cent, or $900, on his land and 20 per cent, or 
$100, on the value of the improvements. A does not get in 
cash the whole sum of $1,000 because he must take 5 per cent 
of the amount of the loan in stock. In this case A would be re- 
quired to take $50 in stock in the Federal land bank of that 
district. However, A is entitled to whatever profits are made 


on his stock, and when his loan is paid off he is credited with 
the $50 worth of stock, and it is then canceled. 

In addition to this purchase of $50 worth of stock A must at 
the time he becomes a member sign an agreement guarantecing 
a liability to the extent of 10 per cent, or twice the amount of 
stock. In other words, in the case now used, A is required to 
assume $100 liability for his loan of $1,000. 

Under the law regulating the farm-loan association, supervised 
ns it will be by the Federal land bank and the farm-loan board, 
it is not believed that the borrower will ever have to pay any 
loss on account of this guaranty, and this amount fs not de- 
ducted from the loan and not paid at all unless a loss is sus- 
tained by the farm-loan association. 

Of course when the borrower’s loan has been liquidated his 
stock is canceled and the agreement is at an end. In other 
words, his stock is simply an investment which he must make 
to secure his loan. 

The results, as far as I have been able to estimate ahead of 


time in the case referred to, would be about as follows: 
Security A offered: 
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Counting his stock as an investment, he borrows $950 at an 
expense which it is believed will not exceed $22. 

At this point let me digress and call your attention to the 
absolute necessity that the General Assembly of the State of 
Georgia adopt the Torrens title system or some other similar 
system which will shorten the initial expense and reduce the 
cost of abstracting. 

Of course, if the borrower already has an abstract of title, 
that cost will not have to be borne again. Even the initial fee 
may be paid by the bank and deducted from the loan. 

REPAYMENT OF THE LOAN. 

Having analyzed in a brief manner how a borrower becomes 
a member of the association and obtains his loan, it is im- 
portant now to point out for your benefit how a loan will be 
repai 


d. 

Of course the borrower regulates the period of time for the 
loan to run, and it ean extend for a period of not less than 5, 
nor more than 40 years, and the interest rate at no time can be 
over 6 per cent per annum. 

Now, let us take the case of A who has real estate valued at 
$1,800 and improvements thereon valued at $500. He desires 
to secure a loan of 50 per cent of the value of his land, which 
would be $900, and 20 per cent of the value of the improvements, 
which would be $100—the total amount of the loan that A can 
obtain being $1,000, on his land and improvements. A desires 
this loan for a term of 20 years at 6 per cent interest and to 
repay the same on the amortization plan, which is an annual 
payment consisting of part of the principal and the interest. 
He would repay the loan according to this table: 
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It will be observed by the above table, which T have worked 
out on the amortization plan, that the amount paid annually is 
$87.19, making a total of $1,743.46. 

The calculation of principal and interest on $1,000 for 20 
years at 6 per cent totals $2,200; therefore one can save $456.54 
on a loan of $1,000 at the same rate of interest under the amor- 
tization plan. 

It is claimed that the interest rate will be less than 6 per 
cent per annum, and, of course, the interest will be regulated by 
the sale of bonds which are issued and sold by the Federal land 


the borrowers. 
It is to be sincerely hoped that the interest rate will be be- 


amount. 


amortization plan, which is as follows: 
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BENEFICIAL TO TENANTS. 


I shall endeavor to show you how this act can be of material 
benetit to the tenant farmer. 

For the purpose of illustrating, take the case of A, who is a 
tenant of B, renting annually 100 acres of land, on which A con- 
ducts a three-horse farm and pays in rent to B two bales of 
cotton per plow, or six bales per year. At 10 cents a pound 
for the cotton, A is paying an annual rental of $300. 

A (the tenant) is thrifty, industrious, and honest, and desires 
to purchase the 100 acres of land which he has been renting 
year by year from B. 4 

B ugrees to sell the land to A at $10 per acre, or $1,000, pro- 
vided A can make a substantial cash payment and also agrees 
that the balance is to be paid in four annual payments, with 
interest at § per cent, on the amortization plan. 

A accepts the terms and the trade is consummated on the 
conditions above stated. A at the time of purchase has no cash 
to make the first payment; therefore he obtains from B a war- 
ranty deed to the 100 acres of land for the purpose of mortgag- 
ing the same to the Federal land bank in order to secure money 
to make the cash payment, and also files his application to be- 
come a member of the national farm-loan association of the 
district in which the land is situated, and asks for a loan of 50 
per cent of the value of the land, or $500, which loan is to be 
for a period of 20 years, at 6 per cent interest, on the amortiza- 
tion plan. p 

When A files his application, accompanied by the warranty 
deed and the chain of title, he is also required to subscribe to 5 
per cent of the amount of the loan for stock in the Federal land 
bank, which in this case amounts to $25. This is an investment, 
and under the calculation above set out I estimate that the ab- 
stracting, and so forth, would amount to about $22, making the 
investment in stock and the expense that A has to bear to obtain 
his loan amount to $47, which sum is to be deducted from the 
loan of $500. 

A would obtain in cash from the Federal land bank $453, 
which he would pay to B as his cash payment and at the same 
time transfer to B the bond which the Federal land bank had 
given to A when he executed his mortgage, or, if he desired to 
do so, make to B a second mortgage on the 100 acres of land. 
By this transfer of the bond or the execution of the second mort- 
gage it would insure B from any loss in the event A could not 
meet the payments to the Federal land bank or the deferred 
payments for the purchase of the land. 


bank, from which sale the money is derived to make the loan to 


low G per cent, but under no condition can it be above that 
I have made a calculation and insert a table showing 
the loan of $1,000 for 20 years at 5 per cent interest, on the 


I insert below a table showing A’s loan of $500 for 20 years 
at 6 per cent on the amortization plan to the Federal land bank. 


Amount. 
Annual periods. princi 
unpaid. 
813.59 $30.00 $486. 41 
43.59 29.18 472.00 
43. 59 28. 32 456. 73 
43.59 27.40 440. 59 
Koc 43. 50 26. 43 423. 38 
43. 50 25.40 405. 19 
43.50 24.31 19, 28 
43. 59 23.25 20. 34 
43. 50 21.93 21. 66 
43.59 20. 63 22. 96 
S e 43. 59 19.25 24.34 
43. 59 17. 80 25.79 
43. 50 16.25 27. 34 
43. 59 14.61 28. 98 
43. 50 12. 87 30. 72 
43. 59 11.03 32. 56 
ed 43. 50 9. 07 34. 52 
43. 59 7.00 36. 50 
43. 59 4.81 38. 78 
43. 81 2. 48 41. 88 


It will be observed by the table above set out that A pays“ 
$43.59 each year, which includes the interest and a portion of 
the principal to the Federal land bank, 

At the same time that A would be making his annual pay- 
ments to the Federal land bank, he would be required also to 
make payments to B on the deferred notes that he had given 
him for the balance due, which in this case amounts to $547. 

I insert a table below showing the amount, interest, and in- 
stallment payments that A would be due to B, according to the 
terms of the trade, and also the payments to the Federal land 
bank, and the total amount paid by A to both parties during 
the four years that & is liquidating the debt to B for the balance 
due on the land: . 


Deferred payments on amount due B. 


2 ing 8 oes Paid 
annt at 8 per 
payment. cent. (Principal. 
$165.17 $43.70 | $121.41 
165. 17 34.05 131.1 
165,17 23, 56 141. 61 
165. 09 12,23 W 


660.60 | 112.60 | 547.00 | Mee eae Se See 


From the above table it will be seen that the total annually 
paid by A to B, including both interest and principal, amounts to 
$165.17. At the end of four years A will have complied with 
the terms of the sale and liquidated his indebtedness to B, and 
he will then be required to pay but the annual payment of $43.59 
to the Federal land bank for a period of 16 years, at which time 
he will have paid the entire amount due on the loan. 

It will also be further noted from the above table that the 
total payments, both to the Federa?! land bank and to B, during 
the four years in which he is making payments to both, is 
$91.24 less than the rent which A has been paying. 

I have by the case used above demonstrated to a mathemati- 
cal certainty how a tenant can buy land and become a home 
owner under the provisions of this act without at the daté of the 
purchase of the land having had one dollar in cash, yet having 
made a substantial cash payment when the trade was consum- 
mated, 

EXEMPTION PROM TAXATION AND FEDERAL DEPOSITS. 

The act provides that the Federal land bank, the mortgage 
and bonds issued by it, are exempt from Federal, State, and 
municipal taxation. This exemption will save to the owners of 
the bank, who are the borrowers, large amounts and will also 
increase the demand for the bonds and make them sell for a 
better price, thereby reducing the cost of money to the bor- 
rower. 

The act provides, in the event any disaster should occur in 
any section of the country and the farmers who have borrowed 
money should be unable to meet the payment, that the Govern- 
ment is authorized to Jeposit in each land bank a sum not ex- 
ceeding $500,000 to enable the borrower to meet the interest 
obligations on the bonds, thereby guaranteeing to the bond- 
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holder that his bond is good and also assuring the borrower 
that under such circumstances he will not be closed out and his 
farm sold. 

HOW “THE MONEY is OBTAINED BY THE BANKS. 


When the Federal land bank begins operation and secures 
these farm first mortagages, then it is given the right to issue its 
own bonds. The security of these bonds is: (1) The capital 
stock of the bank itself; (2) whatever earnings and reserves 
tle bank may have made; (3) the indorsement of the local 
farm-loan associations, which will be backcd by the guaranty 
of all members of the association to the extent of 10 per cent 
of the loan of each; (4) the first mortgages of farm lands at 
50 per cent of their value, and on mprovements at 20 per cent 
of their value; (5) the konds are exempted from local, State, 
county, and national taxation; (6) the supervision of the Fed- 
eral farm-loan board; (7) the act makes the bonds a lawful 
investment for all fiduciary and trust funds. 

Under these circumstances these bonds ought to be just as 
good as any United States Government bonds and ought to 
sell at a very low rate of interest, and, no doubt, soon after the 
system gets in good working order, the rate of interest at which 
a farmer will be enabled to obtain money will be low indeed. 
From the sale of these bonds the banks will get the money to 
lend to the farmers. 

In my opinion the Government should have underwritten the 
bonds. It should haye guaranteed to the holders of the bonds 
their redemption. 

If the act had done this, it would have been the same that 
the Federal reserve act did for commercial banking tee 
the observance of all of its contracts and the redemption of all 
of its obligations. 

JOINT-STOCK LAND BANKS. 

In my opinion this is the joker in the bill. The joint-stock 
land banks should be made as lonesome as a martin on a 
fodder stack by the farmers’ refusal to patronize them. 

The farmers should not obtain the money from these private 
banks, but should patronize the Federal land banks and make 
them a success. 

The Federal land bank, of course, will be interested in re- 
ducing the interest rate. The joint-stock land banks will be 
interested in increasing the interest rate. 

The farmer who is a borrower should not be misled by bor- 
rowing from these private institutions thus authorized. It was 
a serious mistake to authorize these private land banks, and 
one that ought to be remedied by amendment, but the farmers 
can themselves remedy this error by not patronizing them. 

The bill is not perfect. It is not all I wanted, but it is only 
a beginning in the right direction. It is a recognition of the 
kind of legislation that we need, and it is to be sincerely hoped 
that the members of the Federal farm-loan board will construe 
the provisions of the act liberally; and with the right kind of 
men on the Federal farm-loan board, placing the proper con- 
structions upon the numerous provisions of the act, great good 
will come, and it will be to the farmers of this Nation like “a 
pillar of cloud to lead them the way” and “a pillar of fire 
to give them light.” 


Compensation for Injuries for Federal Employees. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CYRUS CLINE, 


OF INDIANA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 12, 1916. 


Mr. CLINE. Mr. Speaker, I want to give the bill under 
consideration my most hearty approval. The very greatly in- 
creasing business of the country, the rapid advancement in the 
complicated mechanism with which business is accomplished, 
and the great and constantly increasing number of employees 
give rise to the necessity for this legislation. There are sev- 
eral angles from which this bill may be viewed as a very worthy 
one. The growth of popular conviction that the man who is 
employed should not bear all of the evil consequences of his 
employment, the belief that the man or corporation that 
profits out of the employment should divide the results of the 
injury, the rising tide of humanitarianism, all give force to the 
proposition that the man who toils should have a recourse if he 
suffers injury or death during his employment through no 
negligence of his own for the injury or loss of life that he 


may sustain. The several States of the ‘on have recognized 
the merit of this legislation and have tukon advanced stands 
to give labor that protection that all men who have investi- 
gated the subject declare that it justly deserves. The man 
who enters the employment of the State or the corporation, 
and there can be no difference in principle in the relationship, 
offers his best service and his honest effort for the advancement 
of his employers’ interests. He ought not to be asked to take 
all of the dangers incident to his employment. No man will 
willingly and voluntarily incur a risk of bodily injury simply to 
be remunerated for the injury he may sustain. So there is 
no reason springing from moral decrepitude that enters into 
this problem. that no motive of that kind could in- 
fluence the employee, then we have the simple proposition, 
When an injury occurs and the employee or his family suffers 
from the injury, who in equity and good conscience ought to 
bear it? The Government to whom he has given his honest efforts 
or the employee? That is the proposition in a nutshell. I have 
no hesitation in saying who should respond. States recognize 
the duty of great corporations to take care of their employees. 
They recognize that if they are compelled to do that they will 
be careful first to see to what extent they will suffer employees 
to meet hazardous conditions; they will exercise judgment and 
care in that direction and to a great degree lessen the opportunity 
for accident or injury. Then, too, the man with a family de- 
pending upon his employment for their daily bread, and the 
father in a degree being compelled to accept such employment 
as his environment offers, always with more or less danger from 
accident, should not be required to make the sacrifice resulting 
in injury or loss of life when the injury or loss of life occurred 
without his negligence. The injury to the father is an injury 
to the family directly, especially when their daily food and sus- 
tenance depend upon his daily toil. I support this bill espe- 
cially for the reason that it is a great humanitarian measure. 
The time is here when the great masses of the workers in the 
Government employ in this Republic should have the care and 
protection that similar employment guarantees to them by the 
State. When great employers of labor find that it is to their 
best interest to provide their workers an insurance against dam- 
age or injury, they find that they not only get better service 
but a willing service. Men render their best service when they 
are assured that injury to themselves does not mean a total loss 
to their families. When such conditions exist in the States it 
is not too soon for the Federal Government to take the necessary 
steps to safeguard the life and limb of the laborer in its employ. 
I do not pretend to discuss the details of this bill or its ad- 
ministrative features, but simply to voice my approval and in- 
dorsement of the principle upon which a workmen's compensation 
act is based. The bill should pass without a dissenting vote. 
It marks another instance illustrating the willingness of the 
Democratic Party to meet emergency conditions and constructive 
legislation in the interest of labor. 


Explanation of the Mexican Situation. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK PARK, 


OF GHRORGIA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 25, 1916. 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, on March 13, 1914, two and a half 
years ago, when reports of Mexican attacks and outrages against 
American citizens in Mexico and against settlers on the border 
of Texas and New Mexico filled the press of the country, I in- 
troduced a resolution to acquire by treaty, by purchase, or by 
conquest the northern States of Mexico, including the Mexican 
border States. I was actuated then by some resentment against 
people who seemed determined to annoy and harass our people 
without cause, feeling that American life and property should 
be guarded by the American flag when endangered by foreign 
foes. I still feel that America should protect her citizens within 
her borders, who have the right under the Constitution to live 
in peace. Within two months after introducing the resolution I 
abandoned it, and it has been dead for over two years. 

I have kept in touch with the Mexican situation, have studied 
the problems and relationship between their country and ours. 

Since my resolution was introduced opportunity has been 
afforded to all American citizens to leave Mexico, and expense 
money has been provided for their departure and travel to this 
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country; besides this the largest standing army since the Civil 
War is now guarding our border and protecting the lives and 
property of our citizens. This revolutionizes the conditions, and 
there is no need for intervention, no need for war with Mexico, 
unless Mexicans shall force it upon us. 

The Mexican people have much cause for unrest. They have 
been plundered and murdered by bandits whom their Govern- 
ment could not control. The Government itself has confiscated 
their lands and sold them to Chinese, Japanese, and others who 
have gone there to exploit their country and not to benefit 
Mexico, The knowledge of these conditions excites my sympathy 
and I feel that assistance should be extended them, if they will 
permit, in their blind efforts to establish a stable government 
and return peace and prosperity to these war-tortured people. 
If Mexico is capable of self-government, the United States will 
assist them, 

It has been the law of my life to upbuild and not tear down, 
and I would prefer that we had Mexico as a friend and neigh- 
bor rather than as an enemy and menace. I would rather help 
them establish good government than to annex them, if it can 
be done in peace and our citizens be unmolested. 

To have peace it may be necessary to intervene, but only will 
intervention come because Mexico forces it. 

The Congress is anxious and willing for Mexico to work out 
its own salvation, if it can be done without imposing too great 
burdens on us to protect those whom we are legally bound to 
protect. 

I am for peace and not war, and am for intervention only as 
an absolute necessity; and I trust the necessity will never arise. 

When the question of intervention has been brought recently 
to the attention of Congress by transactions in Mexico that 
made war at one time seem imminent, I heard only expressions 
of regret from Members at conditions, and none desired inter- 
vention only as a last resort. 

We can not be unmindful that American blood has freely 
spilled on Mexican soil in two wars in the past—once for the 
independence of Texas and after the annexation of Texas to 
fix the boundary between their country and ours. These wars 
were fought largely by southern soldiers, who have ever been 
ready to give their. lives at their country’s call or when wrong 
oppresses right. 5 

And when we of the South consider that our land has not 
yet recovered from the awful four-year conflict, when we can 
still look about us and see the armless sleeve, the crutch, and 
wooden leg, wreckage of the truest band that ever faced a great 
foe, and realize and know that the wounds of our beautiful and 
beloyed Southland are still unhealed, we shrink from opening 
them afresh by war with any country, We shall not intervene 
unless Mexico forces intervention. We shall not intervene until 
the honor of our country shall no longer permit inaction. 

I oppose any step which may precipitate a war that will 
sacrifice our young men, every one of which is needed in the 
great preparedness movement of our section which will restore 
her to her former proud position of supremacy in the Union. 

The President of the United States alone knows the facts in 
the Mexican situation. He alone can make the decision that 
will conserve the national interests. While orators are making 
their declarations in public places the people by wire and letter 
are telling the President that they, who must make the sacri- 
fices and who will not ask that some other mother’s son make it 
for them, want peace so long as it is compatible with the 
Nation's honor. 

President Wilson with all the facts before him was able to 
win a diplomatic victory in the submarine controversy, satisfy- 
ing the Nation's honor without the frightful toll of war. 

The relationship between this country and Mexico is un- 
stable, unsettled, and each month during the past three years 
it has presented material pointed differences from the preced- 
ing month, 

On the one side, in the Nation to-day, as in all crises in the 
past, there are those who, without knowing all the facts on 
which the great decision must be made, agree for immediate 
action against Mexico regardless of the consequences. On the 
other side are those who are praying that peaceful means of 
protecting the Nation’s honor shall be completely exhausted 
before there is recourse to arms and a sacrifice of the blood 
of American soldiers. 

Those orators who cry out for a given course of action in 
the name of the national honor without having before them all 
the facts that exist to-day and which affect the nationl interest 
in a crisis merely demonstrate their lack of responsibility and 
their callous selfishness. 

It speaks Well for the American people that they have never 
chosen a President who has been stampeded into war by false 
advisers or critics, 


Strong as is the desire to preserve the strength of the United 
States for the more civilized purposes of humanity, the Ameri- 
ean people as a unit will be ready to fight and to die if neces- 
sary to preserve the national honor, 

It is not the corporations, the landowners, or the captains 
of industry who have the vital interest in the question of war 
or peace. It is not the politicians or orators, the organizations 
of public preparationists, or public pacifists that have the most 
at stake. It is the average citizen—the citizen who earns his 
bread by the sweat of his brow, the citizen who loves his family 
and wants to continue giving that family his support and pro- 
tection who has the most at stake. 

If the honor of the United States can be maintained by peace- 
ful methods, who shall say that our Nation should go to war? 

Those who want war must be willing themselves to sacrifice 
their lives upon the altar of national devotion. 

None but a poltroon and a coward would care to make the 
sacrifice if the honor of the country were at stake, but only 
those who are in full possession of all the facts in the Mexican 
situation can decide what the national interest demands. 

What man in public life, what official or orator in the market 
places can say that he is more jealous of the national honor 
than are the people themselves? The honor of the Nation is 
safe in the hands of the American people. 

And what are the people saying? What are they thinking as 
they walk through the streets and travel the roads? What are 
they saying about their own supper table after they have re- 
turned from their daily work? 


In one of his speeches the President said: 


I would great deal rather know what the men on the trains and 
oe wayside and in the open shops and on the farms are thinking 
about and image for than to hear any of the vociferous proclama- 
tions of policy which it is so easy to read by picking up any scrap of 


printed paper: r 

Those who are e ted to sacrifice their sons on the battlefields, 
the fathers and mothers who yield their sons and who yield them 
willingly when the honor of the Nation is at stake, should have some- 
thing to say about the question of war. 


The Secretary or the Interior has concisely stated the Mexi- 
can situation step by step up to-this time. He says: 


The doctrine of force is always fighting with the doctrine of sympa- 
thy, and the trouble with the two schools of warism and pacifism is 
that neither one will 5 that both philosophies have a part to 
play in the life of every individual and of every nation, and in the 
production and advancement of that strange thing we call civilization. 

Now, rine of force has been worked to its limit in Mexico. 
President Wilson believes that the doctrine of sympathy should have 
its chance in that country and this is the foundation of his Mexican 
policy. Not that Mexico wants our sympathy. It does not—and 
that is one of the great difficulties we have to contend with. Another 
is that it takes a long while to make a Mexican believe that we intend 
his country good and not evil. The people of Mexico have inherited the 
pride of Arragon, and the thing above all others that they do not want 
and will not stand for is that of — 2 aed which is nothing but pity. 

Mexico is a bad neighbor now. There is no use in denying this. e 
live at peace with Canada on our northern border, without a soldier 
along 3,000 miles of land, while, as a matter of necessity, we are 
obliged to keep an armed force on our Mexican border all of the 
time, and have now gathered there the largest army assembled in 
the United States since the Civil War. The superficial reason for this 
is that Mexico can not settle her own troubles at home and that the 
“de facto” government has been unable to prevent bandits from 
harassing us. 

Our nelghbor’s sew: is running over into our lot, and we must 
find some way to stop it even if we have to go over the boundary line 
and stop the pipes ourselves. This is the easiest thing in the world 
to say, but to respect the letter of the law and at the same time abate 
a nuisance that is not on your own property is one of the most difi- 
cult things in the world. 

Mexico will always be a nuisance to us until a few fundamental 
reforms are pat into effect there. f it is to be lasting, however, 
some one inside of Mexico must do it. It can not be done by us unless 
we are pre not to conquer Mexico but to annex Mexico. 
We should not only have to make war on Mexico and im > peace 


by force. but after giving it a preliminary cleaning up we should bave 
to establish and maintain indefinitely a government there. 
Diaz was a great man. The peace that he maintained was an imposed 


peace, not coming from the people ves. 

Diaz ruled by fear. He had gone into office with promises upon his 
lips. and I am willing to believe that he meant to keep them. But once 
in power he was appalled se the span of years necessary for the slow 
process of constructive civilization, and he determined that to gain 
time Mexico was to be saved by two things—force and wealth. 

And so, while observing to some extent the letter of the constitu- 
tion, he cynically avoided its spirit. He 8 placed ap ory euna 
before human rights. Although he sought to improve and did improve 
Mexico's material condition, it was without even so much as a thought 
of her moral progress He kept the masses of the people in subjection 
by keeping them in ignorance. When he died 83 per cent of the people 
could neither read nor write, and as far as her politica! development 
went Mexico was no further forward and no more fitted for self-govern- 
ment than in 1821, when, having wrested her Independence from Spain, 
she was first recognized as a sovereign nation by the United States. 

A great lawyer in Mexico City stated: 


“I am a constitutionalist. 


„and a judicial 
w and not nc- 
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The Madero revolution followed exactly on these lines, but Madero 
was a dreamer, an idealist, a man who took his constitution seriously 


and who failed for two reasons, or, rather, because of two w esses 
of his own character. He was not strong enough to suppress the 
rapacious rascals who surrounded him, and he was not practical enough 
to deliver the goods that he had promised. Men in Madero’s own 
Government saw in his revolution only another opportunity for getting 
rich quick, and they ruined him while he was still dreaming. 

Huerta was his commander in chief, a soldier trained by Diaz and 
dominated by Diaz's friends. He, too, believed in saving Mexico by 
force and wealth; he was in complete sympathy with the philosophy 
expressed in the Diaz administration. There is no truth in the oft- 
repeated allegation that all the trouble with Mexico would have been 
avoided if President Wilson had recognized Huerta. I ask anyone who 
wishes to be fair to this administration to look back three years and 
read the newspapers of that day and the debates in Congress in which 
the murder of Madero and Suarez was denounced. 


WHY WE SAID “ HUERTA MUST GO.” 


Had we recognized Huerta or had we not taken a positive stand 
against him the criticism this administration has received for the policy 
we have pursued would be as nothing to what would now overwhelm us. 
Who were the American stafesmen who demanded Huerta's recog- 
nition? What one of our leaders of either party set forth the principles 
upon which a better 8 between this country and all of our sister 
Republics of the south could be simulated by taking a position that was 
abhorrent to our American conscience? 

We know what we have suffered in the past three years, and it is 
too easy now to say that all this would have been avoided if Huerta 
had been „ but the only demand made at that time by the 
more solid of our men of affairs who were antagonistic to the adminis- 
tration’s 22 was that we should intervene, that we should bring 
order to Mexico by force. 

No one then believed and no one realiy believes now that the recog- 
nition of Huerta would have solved e Mexican problem. We do 
know, however, one thing that we were not conscious of them, that 
Muerta himself had so slight a hold upon Mexico that he did not dare 
to leave the capital and that he was to all intents and purposes a 
prisoner of the reactionaries, able only to reach the sea at its nearest 


point. 

Although it is self-evident that this country, as the champion of con- 
stitutional government in America, can never recognize a military 
despotism based — assassination, it is not necessary to call Huerta 
an assassin in order to justify our refusal to e him. His at- 
tempted dictatorship was but a fiction of government. With the elected 
President and Vice President murdered and the Minister of State, who 
was their lawful successor, cowed into submission, Huerta took the 
reins of power at the best as a temporary stop-gap. 

The revolution against Huerta broke out immediately upon the news 
of Madero’s death. The correspondence between Huerta and Car- 
ranza recently published shows that every practical inducement was 
held out to Carranza to put an end to his reyolutionary movement. To 
Carranza’s credit be it said, he refused to come to terms with those 
who he believed had been the cause of the Presi@-nt’s death and who 
had set to one side the laws of his country. 

A NEW WORLD CIVILIZATION, 


It is not to be forgotten that Huerta did not pretend even to be a 
constitutional ruler. He sent word to the United States that he had 
taken the Government of Mexico into his own bands and that he was 
all the law that was to be found in Mexico. His statement was so 
bold that even the supreme court of Mexico uttered a feeble protest, 
which was somewhat more loudly echoed in the Mexican Senate. 

In the face of this, Huerta asked for recognition from the United 
States, but President Taft felt that he could not conscientiously grant 
it, and he left the Big to be dealt with by his successor, who had 
already been elected. That was the situation when President Wilson 
took office. Could President Wilson have recognized Huerta? Surely 
there can be but one answer to that question—No! = 

To have recognized Huerta would have been a twofold injustice. 
First, to the ple of Mexico; and, secondly, to all the people of South 
and Central erica. To give to the commander in chief of an army 
recognition as President under such circumstances would have been to 
announce to all ambitious military officers that they had but to ally 
themselves with a successful junta, seize the Government by force, 
murder the lawful incumbents, and announce the overthrow of all 
law and a supreme military dictatorship in order to gain the recog- 
nition of the United States. we being thoroughly aware of all that 
had happened. 

Americans are justified in the pride that through the operation of 
the Monroe doctrine there is dually growing up in the New World 
a civilization that will make old-time revolutionary methods impossible, 
that will carry forward all of the 21 Republics to the unification of our 
international interests in the true spirit of Pan Americanism. We 
have so amplified the Monroe doctrine that we are virtually the co- 
partners of the Republics to the south of us, and to proclaim that the 
violation of their constitutional laws would not in the slightest inter- 
fere wih our recognition of a conspiracy to murder lawful executives 
and overthrow their established republican forms of Government would 
have been rightly considered by the American people as the most cow- 
ardly and shortsighted policy imaginable. Condemnation would have 
arisen not only from the people of the United States but from all the 
nations of the Pan American Union. 


HIS FACE SET AGAINST INTERVENTION. 


During Huerta's régime we learned much of the ability of the Mexi- 
can as a casuist. The notes that came from Mexico were models of 
the seventeenth century style of diplomatic state per. President 
Wilson attempted, it will be remembered, to find a upon which 
there could be set up in Mexico a Government that we could recognize. 
There was no peremptory about our attitude in the beginning of 
the diplomatic exc ges. 

Our whole effort was to the obtaining of a republican form of Goy- 
ernment in Mexico which would have the parpin back of it and guar- 
anties against the establishment of an absolutism on our southern bor- 
der under which the people of Mexico would so chafe that we should 
have a constant state of revolution there. 

Many of the best Mexicans were in sympathy with the attitude that 
the United States took toward Huerta. ey knew that stability of 
Government was not to be hoped for under a man of his temperament 
and disposition. After it became evident, by continued rs ee AD 
which ended nowhere, that Huerta was standing. so to speak, in the 
City of Mexico 2 insolence on the United States President Wil- 
son gaye notice that Huerta must go. 


Then followed the Tampico incident. Our sailors landed at Tampico 
and were arrested, marched through the streets in ignominy, and 
eventually returned to their beat. e admiral in charge was so in- 
censed at their treatment that he immediately made upon Huerta a 
demand that a national salute should be in atonement for the 
insult to the flag. Again the Mexican Government attempted to con- 
tinue its policy of diplomatic quibbling. 

Meanwhile the revolution had gained such headway in the north 
that it was difficult from day to day to say which force had or occupied 
the greatest portion of Mexican territory. Huerta was keeping up his 
resistance because he was being supplied with ammunition from abroad. 
A ship was reported ready to land at Vera Cruz with a cargo of arms, 
and as a warning to Huerta and in proof of the seriousness of our 
purpose to bring Huerta to a recognition of our attitude the order was 
given to seize the customhouse an Sceupy the port of Vera Cruz. 

We did not go to Vera Cruz to force Huerta to salute the flag. We 
did go there to show Mexico that we were in earnest in our demand 
that Huerta must go, and he went before our forces were withdrawn, 
The occupation of Vera Cruz was carried out without difficulty, with 
the loss of 19 of our brave sailors and marines, and if aggression and 
intervention had been our aim we could have easily seized the railroad 
to Mexico City and occupied the capital. 

The menacing attitude of the Mexican troops surrounding our forca 
of occupation at Vera Cruz made hostilities appear imminent, and 
again the strongest kind of pressure was brought to bear upon the 
President to intervene, that we should go into Mexico and take matters 
into our own hands. This is the one thing that the President has set 
his face against from the first. It is the thing to which this adminis- 
tration is opposed so long as any other-hope holds out. 


Secretary Lane, being questioned whether the United States 
818 ao in Mexico what it has done in Cuba, replied that we 
could not. 


That is a very common delusion, but the Mexican situation is not at 
all that which we met in Cuba. We went in there at the request of the 
revolutionists and after the Maine had been sunk in Habana Harbor 
and such authority as there was in Cuba had thus evidenced its hos- 
tility. We could go in and did go In there with some heart, fighting 
alongside of the revolutionists against a monarchy, but we could not go 
in th any heart to fight against the Mexicans, who are struggling to 
find a way to popular government, 

We had sought to bring to our sympathetic support all of the South 
American countries. They also were anxious for a settlement of this 
trouble upon some basis that would safeguard the interests of Mexico 
and conserve that unity which is the soul of the great Pan American 
movement. Some of them thought that they saw a greedy hand from 
the north reaching down with no benevolent purpose, and if it laid hold 
of Mexico none of them knew but that it might be their turn next. 

This fear of the big brother is a very real one in Latin America. 
They do not know us intimately; they are suspicious of our motives. 
They think of the Mexican War of 1846 as an unjustifiable aggression 
on our part; they think of the Panama incident as u robbery; they mis- 
construe our purpose in Santo Domingo, and in Nicaragua; and they do 
not trust us. ‘They fear that the spitit of imperialism is upon the 
American le, and that the Monroe doctrine may be construed some 
day as a doctrine that will give the whole Western Hemisphere to the 
oe States; that it is a doctrine of selfishness and not a doctrine of 
altruism. 

MEDIATION ACCEPTED. 


Those who are familiar with the feeling of the South and Central 
American countries toward the United States know that just at that 
time when our forces occupied Vera Cruz a very intense fear had seized 
upon Latin America. They believed in thelr hearts that we were on 
our march southward, and that the President’s Mobile speech and other 
generous utterances of the same sort were to be taken in a Pickwickian 
sense. 

When they presented a plan of mediation the United States had no 
choice but to accept it. Indeed, if we had refused to accept it, Latin 
America would have been justified in doubting our good faith. No one 
that I am aware of, either Republican or Democrat, has ever criticized 
the President for accepting the mediation of Sed patie Brazil, and 
Chile, and abiding strictly by the agreement reached at Niagara Falls. 

By the protocols there signed on June 23, 1914, the United States 
agreed that the selection of a Provisional and a Constitutional President 
be left wholly to the Mexicans, and we guarant our recognition of 
them when chosen. This made clear our desire not to interfere in any 
way in the settlement of Mexico's domestic troubles, and as a further 
proof of our disinterested friendship for the Mexican people the United 
States agreed not to claim any war indemnity or other international 
satisfaction from Mexico. We had gone to Vera Cruz to serve man- 
kind.” Our only quarrel was with Huerta, and Huerta got out on Jul 
H ahi Our forces were withdrawn from Vera Cruz on Noyember 23 
ollowing. 

Three Gens he after Huerta left Mexico Villa began levying taxes on his 
own author y and it was pes that the successful revolutionists would 
soon be fighting between themselves. Both Carranza and Villa a 
to a conference at Aguascalientes, and it was stipulated that no soldiers 
were to be there; but Villa turned up with an armed force that ter- 
rorized the convention and prevented it from recognizing , and 
in a short while open warfare began between the two factions. 

Villa and Carranza had broken, and there was a double sovereignty 
claimed even on our border in northern Mexico. Things were goin 
from bad to worse, and it was su ted in the Cabinet that there shoul 
be some determination by the United States as to which of the rival 
claimants to power in Mexico as leader of a successful revolution should 
gnized as a de facto government. 


be reco; 
WHY WE ARE IN MEXICO. 


Secretary of State Lansing thereupon called a conference of the repre- 
sentatives of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Bolivia, Uruguay, and Guatemala 
and asked them, from their knowledge of the situation—for a con- 
siderable portion of the information in the hands of the United States 
came through the representatives of these countries in Mexico—to co- 
operate with him in the determination of the claimant to be recogeized. 


ese six Latin-American Catholic countries unanimously recommended 
the recognition of Carranza, and in furtherance of our Pan American 
policy this recognition was at once given by the United States and 

tin America, . 

Since Carranza's recognition we have seen Americans who have gone 
into Mexico on 
towns upon the 


ceful errands murdered; we have seen our own 
rder raided and Americans slain on American soll. 
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rompted President Wilson to send our own troops into 
Mexico, and course can not be otherwise construed than as a 
recognition of the fact that the de facto government in Mexico oe 
nized by ourselves and by other nations is not fulfilling the duty whi 
one government owes to another. 

We are in Mexico to-day, and how long we shall stay and how far we 
olicy and the power to keep the peace of 
the Carranza government, but we shall no further than we have 
gone until every effort to secure effective Mexican cooperation 


Mr. Lane then proceeded to an examination of the principles 
governing the policy of the United States toward Mexico and of 
the needs of the Mexican people. He said: 


“There are 8 that a democracy must always be willing to fight 
for. But what thing is there that any American can say we ought 
to be willing to fight for in Mexico? Is it because railroads built with 
American capital have been damaged, that mines have been shut down. 
or even that American citizens have been killed by outlaws and bandits ? 

“All those things we can and do very much regret, but who will say 
that they are great principles for which a . be willing 
to sa ce the bl of its sons? Who can formulate out of the whole 
history of the past six years any other determination than this: That 
we should resist the temptation to fight where pride and interest move 
us in that direction, and that we should and will fight when we are 
attacked and when we find no other means by which our interests can be 
safeguarded and Mexico be Ee any mere or itself? 

We have been on the edge of war with Mexico several times in the 
last three years, but each time, before the determination was made 
that we should our hopes, there has opened some way by which 
reasonable men might expect that Mexico could prove herself able to 
take care of her own problems. The one man who can justifiably 
criticize President Wilson for his Mexican powy is the man who 
honestly believes that Mexico can not be brought to stability of govern- 
ment and responsibility age through the exercise of outside force, 
That man is consistent, and the only criticism I have to make of him is 
a criticism of his judgment. 

* SEEKING MEXICAN COOPERATION, 


“There is no question that we could easily overran Mexico. I be- 
Herve we could do it with a comparatively few men, al h we would 
have a united Mexico against us. There would be no glory in such a 
war, and there is not one man in ten thousand in this country who really 
wants such a war. It would be repugnant to every American tradition 
and would discourage the friendship of every other American nation. 
Of course we could congner Mexico, and after a good deal of guerilla 
warfare we could bring Mexico to a state of quiet. 

“Then we could hold her while we administered to her the medicine 
that we believe she needs. We could have what we call a general 
cleaning up, the rebuilding of her her wagon roads, the 
construction of sewers for her cities, the ‘orcement of health regula- 
tions and all the other things that go to make up the outward and 
visible signs of order and government, 

“ But t you see that the peace we would bring would be a peace 
imposed by force, the punni we would give to Mexico would be 
the kind of government that we have and which makes life tolerable 
to us in our communities? Its standards would not be Mexican stand- 
ards, its ideals would not be Mexican ideals, its genius would not be 
Mexican genius. The moment we withdraw from Mexico there would 
be a return, after a very short time, to Mexican standards. 

“What Mexico . needs and must be allowed to do is to raise 
her own standards; it is to give herself a cleaning opar herself. That 
is bound to take time, but in no other way can Mexico get a gov- 
ernment that will be expressive of her own ideals, that will be expres- 
sive of some aspiration of her own as to what her civilization should 
ig Fpp in this we want to be of help to Mexico if she will allow us 

o do so. 

“The Mexican 8 as a problem, depends upon your attitude 
toward other es. Mexico is a land to conquer, and the Mexican 
people are a people to be conquered and subordinated, and the country 
and its resources made ours, if you look upon a smaller and less highly 
civilized country as a proper object of exploitation. On the other 
hand, Mexico ts a country out of which something greater can be made, 
and the Mexican people are a people who have possibilities and can 
be 0 5 to become a self-governing nation, and if you take that 
8 e toward Mexico you are bound to sympathize with their struggle 
upward, 

In other words, where we find that conditions justify revolution, 
if we think it our business to go in and work the revolution to our 
profit, we must condemn the President's policy; but if, where we find 
conditions justify revolution, we want to give that revolution a chance 
to work out from the inside, we must hold up his hands. 

“The things that Mexico needs are few, but they are fundamental. 
A land-tax system which will make it impossible to hold great bodies 
of idle land for selfish reasons, and which will make is unnecessary for 
the Government to sell concessions in order to support itself. A school 
N by which 5 4 education may be given to all the people as 
it is given in the ted States. If Diaz had done this, as he promise 
he would have created an active public opinion in Mexico which woul 
have made present conditions impossible. 

“Along th the primary schools should go agricultural schools in 
which modern methods of agriculture should be taught, The Army 
might well be used as a sanitation corps so as to insure Ba rar the 
rocurrenge of those plagues which so affect trade relations with Mexico 
and the health of her people. With these thi Mexico would be well 
started on her way toward that better era which her more intelligent 
revolutionists thought she had reached in the early days of the Diaz 
administration, some 40 years ago. 


“ UNJUST LAND SYSTEM. 


“Everyone in Mexico is united upon the proposition that the present 
land system is based upon privilege and is unjust. I have talked with 
20 of the wealthiest and most intelligent men who belonged to the 
Diaz régime. All have admitted the fact. Some have even volunteered 
the statement that Mexico is in a feudal state and that the land be- 
longs to great proprietors, who work the peons and keep them in a 
semislave condition. If che facts were better realized, the people of the 
United States would not stand for the labor conditions that exist in 
Mexico, and for the peonage, which is only a form of slavery, I have 
some personal knowledge of these conditions. 

“One morning 10 years ago I was on a coffee finca—a great estate 
high up in the Sierra Madre—and I asked a peasant who labored from 
sunrise to sunset what he wos getting for his day's work. His answer 
was 60 cents in Guatemalan money, which was equal to 10 cents gold. 


These outrages 


shall go depends upon the 
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Here was a strong, able-bodied agricultural laborer earning 83 a month. 
I asked him why did not go own to the railroad, where the Ameri- 
can contractors would pay h 50 cents or more a day. His answer 
was: ‘I would not be from here 1 mile before Don Porfirio would have 
reached out his hand and drawn me back to jail.’ I said, ‘Why could 
he arrest 1 and the answer, given me falteringly and in fear, was, 
y use Í owe the store.’ 

He had lived and worked on that finca for 12 years, and, alive or 
dead, he is there to. „ unless he has run away to join an army in the 
revolution. I asked that Mexican peon where he had come from, and 
he pointed across the mountains to a valley where his poppe had lived 
for a thousand years. ‘ yd ou leave there? inquired. His 
3 was that Don Porfirio had given the land where he was born to 
a naman. 

“From an investigation I made myself I found out that this was 
literally true; that the land, which was the hereditary possession of 
these Indians, had been taken from them by the Government and given 
to a greater company on terms which one can only guess; that the 
‘company’ had sold the land to a syndicate, in which there were no 
Americans, upon condition that it should be populated under a law 
somewhat similar to our homestead law, with the reservation that it 
was neither to to Mexican natives nor to citizens of the United 
States, and the immigrants with which the syndicate was populating 
that part of Mexico were Chinamen. 

“i »The last time I crossed 


crossed a bridge on the Camino Real, 
that bridge,’ said the peon who was with me, ‘the governor of the 
State was lying there dead. He had become ambitious and presented to 
the people a pro; of reform. Doubtless he hoped to be another 
Juarez, and Don Porfirio had ended his ambitions,’ The peon of Mex- 
ico—and out of Bert 15,000,000 inhabitants at least 12,000,000 
are peons—is a aly and pou creature under normal conditions; 
disregardful of his own Hfe, but not anxious to make war on anyone, 
The peon has it forced upon his mind that he belongs to a definite 
sphere of life, and so he is without ambition and without foresight, but 
he is not without intelligence, and he makes an excellent workman when 
taught. All he needs is a chance to live a chance to learn, land 
to cultivate and schools to go to. Is it conceivable that to add to 
the miseries of these struggling people any American citizen would want 
to make war on them? 
“ AMERICAN IN MEXICO. 

“We of the United States have the impulse that all virile people 
have. We feel conscious of our ability to do a job in nation making 
much better than anyone else. Read over Kipling’s poem, ‘The White 
Man's Burden.’ It was not so much the white man’s duty to clean up 
unsanitary conditions on the outskirts of cl tion and to develop 
the backward ples of the earth that he was expressing as it was 
our perfect, self-complacent appreciation of our supreme ability to do 
the cleaning up better than any other people on the face of the globe. 

“There is a good deal of the special policeman, of the sanitary en- 
puen of the social worker, and of the welfare dictator about the 

erican people. We are quite conscious that in the development of 
this great country of ours, in our march across the continent, we have 
done a perfectly good ca and the 3 is v much alive. 
It is one of the most damental instincts that have made white men 
give to the world its history for the last thousand years. 

“As a great Nation, dedicated to democracy, we can not undertake a 
war of conquest against a people because their moral development has 
been neglected by their former rulers. We can, however, insist, and 
we must insist, that these people shall make safe our borders and 
the lives and property of our nationals who have 
settled In Mexico at her invitation. 

“To directly offer help to Mexico would be looked upon by them as 
an insult, like slappi: in the face. This is a kind of pride that 
is porey Latin. It an inheritance that comes to Mexico by way 
of along with the ideals that Cervantes ridicules in Don Quixote ; 
but it is so real a thing that no P ss can be made without recog- 
nizing it. So I say that to te! exico what she shall do in our 
straight-out American fashion, to to Mexico we are going to ney 
tie without being invited to do so, equivalent under present condi- 

ons to a declaration of war. 


“ DOUBT OUR ALTRUISM. 


“The Mexicans do not believe in our fessions of altruism. We 
ther you must keep our bor- 


making to give the le a chance for life, liberty, and pursui 
s Nir tadly help you if you ask our help to accom- 


out 
tin 


not to develop.” 

“There has never been a time since the United States established 
the present Mexican border under the treaty of Guadalv Hidalgo 
when raids, small or great, have not taken place across that border, 
and sometimes Americans have been the raiders—we may as well 
acknowledge the fact. Furthermore, there never has been a time since 
the United States was founded when Mexico itself was as a whole in 
the control of any one Government. Even Diaz never had the Yaqui 
Indian country, never really controlled Sonora. 

“A police force alone has been a failure in Mexico. A failure both 
as fur as the Mexicans are concerned and in 8 American life 
and American Le! ge American life and American property have 
both been repea y agsailed and dastroyed during every administra- 
tion. The protection of our people there has always been a problem. 
and I believe always will be a problem. This hazard any foreigner 
takes who gocs into a country filled with people who would risk their 
lives for a horse or a saddle. 
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“ Further, I say this: That looking at Mexico solely from the stand- 
point of allowing our miners, our engineers, and our capitalists to de- 
velop that country for their own benefit, and only incidentally for the 
benefit of Mexico, a policy of force is all that Mexico needs. It is the 
only policy that has ever been tried upon the Mexican people, and it 
has proved a success for the exploitation of the country by outsiders, 
If, however, we look at the Mexican question from the standpoint of 
the Mexican, Is the policy of force adequate to the problem? No one 
who has studied it will say so. The truth is this: 


“THE VERDICT OF MANKIND, 


“Mexico will never be a nation in any real sense, nor will the 
Mexicans ever be a poopie of agricultural, commercial, industrial, or 
political consequence until the Individual Mexican has had an economic 
and an educational chance. He must be tied to Mexico, and not to a 
landlord, by the ownership of a piece of land; he must able to read 
and write so that he may know what the needs of civilization are. 
This policy is that which I characterized as a policy of hope and hope- 
fulness. It is not founded on doubt and despair. It refuses to recog- 
nize the Mexican who can only be shot into keeping order. 

“If we despair of these people, who is to be their friend?. Are we 
Americans to see Mexico forever remain a land of a few rich and culti- 
vated gentlemen, and 12,000,000 half-starved, IIl-clothed, and illiterate 
poasants—men, women, and children—kept in slavery and subjection 
and ignorance, a people into whose lives comes nothing that raises them 
above the beasts of the field? 

“The people of the United States can not conceive of such condi- 
tions. Is it not time to try another policy than that of force alone, 
which has failed so miserably and wrought such woe? Is President 
Wilson to be criticized because he believes that it is not idealistic, not 
outside the range of reasonable hope, to think of America as the help- 
ful friend of Mexico? Why may not Mexico be led to see that we are 
honest in our willingness to help and that we can do it? 

“ President Wilson has clearly seen the end that he desired from 
tLe first, and he has worked toward it against an 1 that was 
cunning and intensive, persistent and werful, he succeeds in 
giving a new birth of freedom to Mexico, he most surely will receive the 
verdict of mankind.” 


Hon. Wm. Schley Howard’s Statement of Demoecracy’s 
Achievements. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM B. OLIVER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 


Monday, July 17, 1916. 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to extend 
my remarks, I wish to insert a very interesting, accurate, 
and informing statement of promises performed and deeds done 
by the present administration, as set out in a statement recently 
issued by my friend and colleague, the gentleman from Georgia, 
Mr. Howanb, to his constituents asking for his renomination. 

This is the record to which Gov. Glynn and Senator JAMES 
referred to kindle the pride and arouse the wild enthusiasm of 
that recent representative gathering of Democracy’s hosts at St. 
Louis. This is the record on which the party to-day appeals to 
the people of the Nation for the renewal of their confidence. 
This is the record which led the Democracy of the Nation to call 
again, without a dissenting voice, Woodrow Wilson as its stand- 
ard bearer in November. 

Though the President has played an important part in the 
making of this marvelous record, yet we must not forget, as he 
himself has often reminded us, that his efforts would have been 
in vain had it not been for the loyal, pariotic, and able coopera- 
tion of those distinguished Democratic Members of Congress, 
who first framed and wrote into law these important measures, 
submitting them finally to the President for his signature and 
approval. Among these none has rendered more signal and 
capable service than the distinguished gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Howarp], who, as a member of the important Committee 
on Appropriations, is in position to speak with exceptional knowl- 
edge of this record in the statement which I herewith set out 
from him: 

“No matter what the critics of the Democratic Party may 
charge, no administration in 50 years has enacted as many con- 
structive measures as has the present administration. It has 
proven its ability and willingness to legislate for the masses, 

“ Permit me to review briefly some of these measures: 

TARIFF, 

“We reduced the tariff upon necessities, increased it upon 
luxuries, and provided for one hundred millions of revenue by a 
tax upon incomes. 

BANKING AND CURRENCY REFORM. 

“The Federal reserve act supplanted the inelastic national 
banking act, which was created to meet a great emergency in 
time of war and was influential and powerful enough to go un- 
molested by any regulatory legislation for 50 years. Under the 
provisions of this financial monstrosity the volume of currency 
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could only be expanded as the Government incurred additional 
liabilities, and the national-bank currency was predicated upon 
liabilities of the Government rather than upon assets. A panic 
could be created overnight. Clearing-house certificates were 
being frequently resorted to in the frantic efforts of honest 
bankers and respectable business to avoid bankruptcy and com- 
mercial stagnation. $ 

“In the place of this financial freak the Democratic Party 
has given to the country a banking system that is panicless, a 
system by which any man with collateral and character can 
finance his capital demands. Crops can be moved at fair prices 
and the supply of currency necessary to meet unusual conditions 
is expanded and contracted automatically. 

CLAYTON ACT. 


“The Clayton Antitrust Act put real teeth into the Sher- 
man law, affording a place of refuge for the small business en- 
terprise that sought an opportunity to employ its capital. In 
other words, it threw the cloak of protection around competition 
and freed it from the effects of unlawful combinations that’ 
sought its destruction. 

AGRICULTURE, 

“The most liberal appropriations ever made in the history of 
the country have been made by this administration for the en- 
couragement of the farmers. 

1. Agricultural extension act: In practical effect this bill 
undertakes to provide such machinery as will bring to the 
attention of the farmer, the farmer’s wife and children, in the 
most striking manner such demonstrated truths and practices 
of successful agriculture which, lived up to, make rural life de- 
sirable and profitable. Georgia’s share in this fund in 10 years, 
by annual increases each year, will amount to $182,020 per 
annum. 

“2. Federal warehouses: This bill, when in full operation, 
will be of incalculable benefit to our cotton growers. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has ruled that farm notes secured by proper 
warehouse receipts are rediscountable. The essential purpose 
of this bill is to provide machinery by which imperishable farm 
products may be brought into the most intimate contact with 
the commercial and banking world. The warehouse receipt as 
to weight and grade being of unquestionable integrity makes it 
prime collateral at any Federal reserve bank. 

“3. Bureau of Markets: The purpose of this bill being to 
direct the truck and fruit grower and farmer in scientific ship- 
ping and crating, and to give information and direction as to 
the best markets at a given time, thus saving millions to the 
grower in avoiding a glutted market. 

“4. Nitrate plant: The most expensive of all n in- 
gredients entering into plant food is nitrates. The y bill 
carries a provision for the establishment of a Government- 
owned nitrate plant. Necessarily a large surplus will be avail- 
able for agricultural purposes, and this bill provides that the 
surplus shall be sold direct from the Government to the farmer. 
This will be of great value to the farmers of our section par- 
ticularly. 

“5. Good roads: As the first man to introduce a bill and de- 
liver a speech in the Democratic Congress in advocacy of Fed- 
eral aid to public highways, I am gratified to be a Member of 
the body that has passed a bill appropriating $75,000,000 to be 
expended in five years, prorated among the States. Georgia 
will receive approximately $780,000 per annum of this sum, and 
the fifth district about $100,000 per annum. 

“6. Rural credits: It is also a source of much gratification to 
me to have been the author of the first rural-credits bill intro- 
duced in the American Congress. Many of its features are car- 
ried in the bill as finally passed. The bill as passed did not 
meet with my best judgment in many details, but it is a Jong 
step in the right direction, and creates for the first time in our 
history a system of land-mortgage banks solely for the farmer. 
Its defects will be corrected; its benefits will be manifold. 

7. Parcel post: This beneficent legislation is in its swad- 
dling clothes, so far as its effectiveness has been realized. Good 
roads and rural-delivery extension will bring about its maxi- 
mum usefulness to the farmer. 

LABOR. 

“We have given to labor a seat in the Cabinet and a depart- 
ment of Government for the uplift and betterment of the Amer- 
ican wage earner. We have enacted into law much to bring 
about a more cordial relation between employer and employee. 
We have provided for a method of conciliation and arbitration 
in trades disputes. In other words, we have given the working- 
man a voice in the councils of the Nation. 

MERCHANT MARINE, 


The European war has brought the American people face to 
face with our helpless and dependent condition with regard to 
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ships in which to carry our commerce. The shipping Dill re- 
cently passed by the House is the first step in the rehabilitation 
of the American merchant marine and the reestablishment of 
the Stars and Stripes upon the seas. We must and will free the 
American manufacturer, merchant, and farmer from the uncer- 
tninties involved in a dependency upon foreign nations for bot- 
toms in which to ship our commerce to the markets of the 
world. 
THE ARMY AND NAVY. 

“While we have materially increased the standing Army, we 
have taken the one step necessary to insure an adequate defense 
for our country by trained and equipped soldiers—encourage- 
ment to the National Guard and stimulation to the citizen to 
become a soldier. My judgment is that under the Army bill 
just enacted we will have in 10 years 750,000 trained citizen 
soldiers, representing the highest and most patriotic type of 
American citizenry. 

“The Navy is our first line of defense. The Democratic 
Party inherited from the Republicans a top-heavy, unbalanced, 
ineffective, and inefficient Navy. When the present building 
program is completed we will have, irrespective of whether 
Germany and England meet again in battle, the second largest 
navy in the world and the best and most powerful navy, ship 
for ship, that ever plowed its way through the seas. 

“These are the chief achievements of the Democratic ad- 
ministration. The humble part I played in their accomplish- 
ment is a source of pride to me, and I believe every Democrat 
will place the stamp of his approval upon this record. 

IMMIGRATION, 

“The European war and the overflowing dinner pail of the 
American wage earner vindicate my record as an advocate of 
restrictive legislation, preventing the great influx of undesirable 
immigrants. The liberality of existing law is becoming an 
alarming factor in our economic and political existence. It is 
my earnest hope that the Senate will concur in the action of the 
House and pass the Burnett bill. I firmly believe that the Presi- 
dent will approve this bill in the light of European conditions.” 

In conclusion, permit me to say that Mr. Howanp's able 
résumé of Democracy’s achievements make a splendid platform 
on which the party can well plead title to the suffrage of the 
Ainerican people, a platform which administers largely to the 
peace, prosperity, and welfare of the masses of our people and 
enables us to-day to truly say that, though the rest of the world 
is at war, we are at peace; though most of mankind is in want, 
we have plenty. 

Who can doubt that the American people in November next 
will give very enthusiastic and glad indorsement to a record 
like this? 


The Revenue Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. CONNELLY, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 10, 1916. 


Mr. CONNELLY. Mr. Speaker, there has been a seeming de- 
mand from over the country for larger expenditures of money 
to improve our Army, our Navy, and our coast fortification. 
There has been a demand that we have more guns, more 
soldiers, more marines, more battleships, more submarines, 
and a greater reserve in ammunition. I am free to say to you 
that we have made greater appropriations along this line than 
I can persuade myself to believe is expedient, and Congress 
and the country have each felt the effect of an organized effort 
to scare the people into a great expenditure along this line, but 
these expenditures were made by practically a unanimous vote 
of the Members on both sides of the House, and I think it a 
reasonable assertion to make to say that the matter of making 
appropriations for the so-called preparedness was in no sense a 
partisan measure. When the Army and Navy bills were being 
considered the Republican Members of the House voted almost 
unanimously to increase by amendments the amounts to be 
expended, and upon the final passage of the Army bill only 
one Republican voted against the bill. 

The vote on the naval bill was almost as unanimous and only 
10 Members voted against the bill out of a total of 435 Mem- 
bers. I say that the matter of making these appropriations 
was a matter of no partisan division and no man has a moral 
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right to vote an appropriation onto the country and then refuse 
to vote for a tax to raise the money to defray the expense that 
he has voted to contract for. I can not permit myself to believe 
that there are any great number of men and women in this 
country who are so blinded by partisan prejudice that they 
will say that any Member is justified in voting for large appro- 
priations and then, in hopes of making political capital out of 
the matter of raising money to pay these debts, vote against 
a reasonable and fair tax to raise the money. The only hope 
a Republican who has voted against this bill can have is that 
he can convince his people that the bill just passed was not a 
just and equitable tax measure, and if he can not do this then 
no fair man, regardless of what he believes politically and no 
matter what party he has affiliated with in the past, will ex- 
cuse the Member who votes for great expenses and refuses to 
support a bill that has for its purpose the raising of the money 
to pay for the increase. The so-called preparedness measures 
have entailed an additional expense during this year of some- 
thing over $300,000,000; these bills have, as I have said before, 
been supported by all Members of the House. This bill pro- 
poses to raise the money from the people of the country and it 
is just a question of how the money shall be raised. The Re- 
publican members have quite generally insisted that it should 
be raised by increased tariff, which would necessarily be paid 
by the people who consume the goods imported into the country, 
and the only thing that this system has to commend it from a 
revyenue-raising standpoint is that the people unconsciously 
pay it and it is so hidden that they do not know when or how 
much they are paying. No one will seriously contend that in 
the final analysis the people do not pay this tax which is 
assessed and collected at the customhouses, whether the tax 
is Jaid either for protection or for revenue. 

The Democrats have brought in a bill which has the ap- 
proval of all the Democratic members of the Ways and Means 
Committee, and we are informed that four of the Republican 
members voted to report the bill favorably. Let us see what 
this bill proposes and where the Democrats want to place this 
tax that must be raised and which must be paid by some one. 
They first go to the people who have incomes of more than 
$50,000 and say to them, “You have more property to pro- 
tect and more interests at stake than the day laborer and those 
who are merely existing in the country, and we are going to ask 
you to pay something over a bundred million dollars of this in- 
creased expenditure for national defense.” Then the Democrats 
go to the munition makers, who have made fabulous fortunes in 
the few months just past and who will reap a great benefit from 
further expenditures of money by the Government, and we say 
to them, “ You shall pay the sum of $70,000,000 of this money 
that is needed to increase the armaments.” Then we go tu 
the estates where they amount to more than $50,000 and we lay 
a graduated tax upon inheritances, and we say that these 
estates shall pay a tax of from 1 to 5 per cent, and this 
raises $17,000,000 for the year 1917, and after that it is esti- 
mated to bring into the Treasury something more than $50,- 
000,000 per year. Thus it will be seen that for the first two 
hundred millions of this additional money that is needed for in- 
creased preparedness the Democrats have gone to those who 
have much and have asked for a small tax out of their plenty, 
rather than to have gone to the man who works for $2 a day 
and ask him to take from his meager store the wherewith to 
defray this expense. It is a matter of some pride to those of 
us who believe that the taxgatherer should call at the mansion 
of plenty rather than at the hovels of the poor that we note that 
every Democratic vote cast at this time was cast for this bill, 
while the Republicans by their actions in voting against the bill 
took the position that they are not in sympathy with the plan 
to take the bulk of the taxes from those best able to pay. We 
doubt that the man out in the precincts who wants to see right 
and fairness prevail, regardless of the theory of politics that 
he has embraced, will quite excuse the Republicans for voting 
millions of appropriations and then refusing to place the bur- 
den of taxation where it equitably and rightly belongs, and 
that he will accept the excuse given by a prominent Republican 
Member, who, during the discussion of the bill, said: 

I will not vote for this measure because I will not allow the Demo- 
crats under a claim of emergency to manufacture arguments against the 
protective system. 

There you have the extreme partisanship that at least 
prompted some Members from giving this bill support. 

This bill also created a nonpartisan tariff commission, which 
was promised the country by both the Progressive and Itepub- 
lican Parties in their platforms of 1912. There was no claim 
that the commission was not a fair one or that it was not non- 
partisan; those who voted against it, after they had declared 
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for it in their platforms but a short time ago, did so on the 
flimsy excuse that it was Democratic legislation. I can not be- 
lieve that such an excuse will fully satisfy the man who honestly 
believes that tariff legislation often disturbs business and that 
a tariff revision should be made enly after a board of fair men 
from both political parties have recommended the revision. In 
refusing to vote for such a law, which no one claims does not 
provide for a fair tariff commission, does it not give some weight 
to the Democratic claim that the purpose for which the Repub- 
lican leaders desired a tariff commission is to prevent an honest 
revision rather than to aid such a revision? All that any honest 
man, be he a Republican or a Democrat, can ask for in the way 
of a revision of the tariff is that it be revised honestly and 
fairly and after a board has given the revision on each article 
careful and honest consideration. The fact that such a tariff 
board had not, prior-to this year, been demanded by any Demo- 
cratic platform is no reason that the Democrats had not the 
right to create such a board, and it certainly is not a good reason 
that the Republicans should refuse to support such a measure 
beeause they had promised in their platform four years ago that 
they were in favor of such legislation. I will not believe that 
the honest and sincere men and women of the country will agree 
that a bill that has been advocated for a long time by both Re- 
publicans and Progressives should be defeated merely because it 
was proposed by the Democratic Party. That is the position 
that 139 Republicans took on the proposition, and in so doing I 
can not persuade myself that they honestly represented the 
thousands of Republican voters at home who have honestly voted. 
nd * N platform with promises for n tariff commis- 
Sion in 5 
ANTIDUMPING LEGISLATION. 

One of the claims that Republican speakers and newspapers 
over the country have persistently made is that when the war 
is over there will be great quantities of cheap goods sent into 
this country from the countries of Europe, and they have made 
this the basis for many long speeches and many editorials. 
Yet when they were given a chance to vote for a law which 
specifically forbade, under penaliy of fine and imprisonment, 
this very thing that they had claimed to be so fearful of, they 
voted against that provision and against the bill. It may be 
that these Republicans have a constituency who they can in- 
veigle into indersing such political perfidy, but I am free to say 
to you that I have too much respect for both the intelligence 
and patriotism of the men and women whom I represent here to 
accuse any considerable number of them of being ready to ap- 
prove of-such votes. The whole procedure has smattered too 
much of an attempt to make an issue and find something out of 
which they might make some political capital in the coming 
campaign. The frantic efforts of the Republican politicians to 
find an issue with which they dare go before the country and 
make an appeal to the patriotism and intelligence of the voters 
have at times been pathetic. They have not dared to fight the 
regional banking and currency act passed by the Democrats; 
they have not cared to make an issue out of the fact that the 
country has been given a rural-credits law which will enable 
the farmer to hire money at a reasonable rate of interest and a 
long time for payments; and they have not relished the idea of 
going before the country in the attitude of being opposed to the 
many ennetments of constructive, progressive legislation that 
this administration has placed upon the statute books; and yet, 
realizing fhat they must have some issue, they have refused to 
indorse the ineome tax, the inheritance tax, the tax on muni- 
tions, the tariff board, and the antidumping clause that for- 
bids unfair competition, merely beenuse the legislation was pro- 
posed by a Democratie Congress. In their efforts to find an 
issue they have found much fault with the administration for 
not going to war with Mexico, although they have carefully re- 
frained from declaring that they would go to war if they are 
intrusted with the running of the Government. 

Mr. Speaker, the Democratic Party goes to the country con- 
scious of the fact that it has been a minority party for many 
years, but also with the consciousness of the fact that they are 
to make their plea to an honest and fair-minded people, and they 
will submit their claims to the people of the country fully con- 
scious of the fact that they have given to the country such an 
honest and fair administration that they deserve to win in this 
campaign. They will take the commission of power that was 
given them four years ago back to the people and ask for a 
renewal of that commission, believing that they have been fair 
and have met the demands of the country in a fair and business- 
like manner. They peint to a country of well-employed and 
well-paid people. a people at peace with all the world, a people 
happy and contented. They can do nothing more toward winning 
at the coming election than to show the people that they deserve 
to win. If with this record the people still believe that honest 


and efficient administration does not entitle the party to the 
renewal of its commission to keep the reins of the Government for 
another four years, it will still be a matter of much satisfaction 
to those who have been given the one opportunity in many years 
to put Democratie laws and Democratic legislation in force to 
feel that to deserve to win and then lose is far better than to 
win without deserving to do so. ; j 

There will doubtless be much said during the coming months 
about the benefits to the farmers of a protective tariff. Every 
farmer who has reached the middle age in life will recall that the. 
Republican Party passed every line of tariff legislation for 30 
years after they came into power in 1861. Not a line of Demo- 
cratic tariff legislation was placed upon the statute books from 
March 4, 1861, until August 24, 1894, and yet many times in the 
late eighties and the early nineties the farmer sold his corn for 
20 cents per bushel and less, his wheat for 40 and 50 cents per 
bushel, his cows for $10 a head, and his hogs for 2 cents per 
pound. In the face of these facts, which will be verified by 
every man who lived on the farm in those days, we shall not 
expect the high protectionist to mislead any great number of 
intelligent farmers and make them believe in the face of the 
present good prices and his general good condition that he has 
been materially harmed by the Democratic revision of the tariff. 

Of course, I would want to be fair enough to say that I do 
not claim that other causes than the tariff have had no influ- 
ence upon the prices of what the farmer has to sell; every in- 
telligent man knows that other causes have had an influence, 
But what I desire to emphasize is that some of the hardest times 
the farmers of this country have ever seen were during periods 
when the Republican Party was in power and after they had 
had ample time to show what a high tariff would do for the 
farming element of the country. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, let me say that there has never been a 
time since I could remember when there was less demand for 
partisan politics than at this hour. The greater part of the 
world has been for many months engaged in the most deadly 
conflict of all the ages. We have as a nation escaped any part 
in that dread catastrophe; we are to-day at peace with all the 
world. Those who have at times clamored loudest for war have 
shown the least inclination to enlist. The people are begin- 
ning to know who fights the wars and who pays the bills. 
They are willing to do both when it is necessary to preserve the 
honor of the country, but they will not be mislead. When the 
time comes there will be no divisions along party lines; every 
home will make the sacrifice. But the best men of all the ages 
have deprecated war and wished for the time when nations 
would cease the crime of conflicts. Every thinking man knows 
that when the nations of Europe have exhausted themselves 
they will then have to gather around a table of arbitration and 
find some grounds upon which all ean agree to quit the fight 
and again live in peace. The question that good men and 
women all over the world are asking to-day is: Why could not 
these agreements be made before the war is waged rather than 
after the best blood and brawn of the nation is lost and future 
generations are mortgaged with a debt to pay the bills? So 
long as such problems are yet to be solved by the civilizations of 
the earth let us commend ourselves to the higher work of seek- 
ing a solution for these problems rather than to spend our 
time in carping criticisms or petty partisan politics. 


The Federal Workmen’s Compensation Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY T. HELVERING, 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE Senate or THE UNITED STATES, 


Wednesday, July 12, 1916. 


On the bill (H. R. 15316) to provide compensation for employees of the 
United States suffering injuries sustained while in the performance of 
their duty, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Speaker, we have before us to-day for 
consideration the Federal employee’s compensation bill, a mens- 
ure drafted in the interest of the men and women in the employ 
of our Federal Government, which extends compensation to all 
of our 400,000 employees who sustain injuries while on duty. 
This bill meets with my hearty approval, as I believe it is an 
advance step taken by the Federal Government toward indus- 
trial and humane justice for its own employees. 

The protection of the life and health of employees against injury 


5 while in the performance of duty is to-day recognized as one 
of the very vital schemes of the Government, 2 
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During my service in Congress I have earnestly advocated 
and supported every measure which has come before the House 
looking to the betterment and the safeguarding of the laboring 
classes, and I am much gratified to note the interest taken by 
the Members of the House in the bill now before us. 

I shall not attempt to go into a lengthy discussion of this pro- 
gressive legislation at this time, but I merely wish to state a few 
facts concerning its merits. 

The Federal employees compensation bill, introduced in the 
House by the distinguished gentleman from Maine [Mr. Mem- 
ricuppy], provides compensation for disability or death of any 
employee of the United States resulting from injury sustained 
in the performance of his duty. It provides for a compensation 
at the rate of two-thirds the wages lost by such employee dur- 
ing his disability. In the event of his death the dependent wife 
will be allowed 35 per cent of his wages, and 10 per cent addi- 
tional for each dependent child under 18 years of age. The act 
as submitted by the committee also provides for an administra- 
tive commission, consisting of three commissioners, appointed 
by the President, with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

This commission would be authorized to make the necessary 
rules and regulations for the enforcement of this act and would 
have the power to decide all questions arising therefrom. The 
commission would also be empowered to employ physicians, 
purses, and secure hospital treatment so that every opportunity 
10 be given to the injured employee to recover from his 

njury. 

We have a few Federal compensation acts on our statute 
books, but they are very inadequate and do not cope with the 
strides of progress made by the industrial world. The compen- 
sation act of 1908 offers protection to a small portion of the 
400,000 employees of the United States, chiefly those engaged in 
hazardous occupations. Under the present system hundreds of 
our postal employees are denied protection on account of the 
loose construction placed on the provisions of the law of 1908, by 
some of our Post Office officials. “So large have become the 
works of industry, and so great has been their development 
through improved machinery and appliances that the necessity 
of safeguarding those who must operate these modern inven- 
tions has long been manifest.” 

Our Government demands high qualifications and first-class 
service of its employees, but it has not up to this time offered 
them any reliable safeguards or employment guaranties in re- 
turn for their best services. 

Up to this time the man in the employ of a private individual 
or corporation has seemingly enjoyed a greater advantage over 
the employee of the Government, because if the former sus- 
tained injury or disability while in line of duty he is assured 
of medical attention and knows that his dependent ones will be 
taken care of during the time of his disability. 

Nearly all of our large factories and corporations of this 
country come under the provisions of some workmen's liability 
law, and we find that more than 21 States have enacted com- 
pensation laws for accident in employment, which have proved 
practical, thus they have recognized that each industry shall 
bear the burden of the disabilities caused by it. Inasmuch as 
the Federal Government is one of the largest employers of labor 
in the world, shall it be said of us that we have been unmind- 
ful of the protection and welfare of our own employees? Under 
the present law a Government employee who sustains an injury 
or accident while at work must bear the burden of his- misfor- 
tune for which he probably was not responsible. 

The bill before us, however, will take care of all civil em- 
ployees of the United States and Panama, and while the pro- 
posed extension of the present law will cover four times as many 
employees, the number of accidents will not be proportionately in- 
creased since the accident risk in the added employments is much 
less than in the branches of the Government already covered. 

The author of this meritorious legislation, as well as the 
members of the committee who unanimously reported the bill 
favorabiy to the House, are to be commended for the careful 
and exhaustive investigation they have given to this act. The 
recognition thus given to the protection of the life and health 
of our Federal employees against injury while in the perform- 
ance of their duty shows conclusively that this House is placing 
all partisanship aside and taking into censideration the welfare 
of the working force that aids in turning the wheels of the ma- 
chinery of our Government. 

I realize, Mr. Speaker, the urgent necessity of this legislation 
if we intend to keep up with the rapid strides of progress. By 
giving to it our favorable consideration we show our readiness 
to work and vote for humanitarian measures. Since many of 
our individual States have enacted successful workingmen’s 
compensation laws and most of our large factories offer protec- 
tion and care to their employees, it behooves the National Gov- 
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ernment to set the finest example by granting the just laws to 
its own employees. 

The Kern-McGillicuddy bill is a step in the right direction 
that will relieve Congress from hundreds of personal injury 
claims that come up at every session. This act as proposed by 
the committee will tend to create more cordial relations between 
the Government and result in greater efficiency in the work of 
our Government. 

I sincerely hope that the Senate may give to this act the same 
liberal consideration that has been given to it by the House and 
have this act placed on our statute books before the close of this 
session. 


Prohibition Does Not Prohibit, but Increases Intoxication. 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM J. CARY, 


OF WISCOYSIN, 
Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 7, 1916, 


„The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union had under consideration the bil (H. R. 13383) making appropria- 
need 5 „ and Consular Service for the fiscal year ending 

une 30, T. 


The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as 
follows: 


Fifteenth International Congress Against Alcoholism: To complete 
the arrangements and provide for tbe entertainment of the Fifteenth 
International Congress Against Alcoholism to be held in the United 
States, to be expended under such rules and regulations as the Secre- 
tary of State may prescribe, $10,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, together with the unexpended balance of previous appro- 
priations for the holding of said congress In the United States. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, If we are going to invite people to visit us, 
I believe we ought to extend hospitality like a prince. 

Mr. CARY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. CARY. Will the gentleman inform me how many dele- 
gates there would be? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I can only say to the gentleman that there 
are about 3,300 or 3,400 members of the Interparliamentary 
Union, and experience indicates that there will be approximately 
10 per cent present. 

Mr. CARY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAX DEN. It is a long way, and they will have to pay 
their expenses here and back to their homes, 

Mr. CARY. Does the gentleman think $40,000 would be too 
much to entertain them? i 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I said it would be too much to entertain 
them if it were confined to their stay in the city of Washington. 

Mr. CARY. But it would be plenty if they remained in the 
city of Washington? 

Mr. SLAYDEN, Forty thousand dollars is enough, if we care 
to do so, to transport them to Chicago or Milwaukee—that city 
made famous by certain enterprises—to St. Louis or Chicago; 
they all want to go to those great cities; and to entertain them 
handsomely and bring them back to New York, the usual port 
of embarkation. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Chairman, reserving a point of order on 
this séction, I would like to ask the gentleman from Virginia a 
question. Is it not a fact that there is $40,000 now laid aside 
for this purpose? 

Mr. FLOOD. Forty thousand dollars was appropriated, but 
some of it has been used. I do not know how much; probably 
three or four thousand dollars. There is a considerable sum 
remaining; over $35,000 certainly. 

Mr. CARY. I asked the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SLAY- 
DEN] a question in regard to the other convention coming here, 
if $40,000 would carry it through, and he said it would be a 
plenty. If $40,000 was enough to carry that convention through, 
surely $40,000 ought to be enough for this. 

Mr. FLOOD. I will say to the gentleman that this is a great 
moral congress of unselfish, devoted men and women from all 
over the world, and it is apt to be more largely attended and 
more enthusiastically attended than a congress of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union that is principally for the purpose of 
bringing together the members of the different parliaments of 
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the world and having a good time. These gentlemen and ladies 
who attend this congress come here for serious work. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Chairman, in reserving the point of order or 
making the point of order, which I will do, it is not with the 
intent of embarrassing the committee or the Secretary of State or 
this Government. All I wish stricken out is the $10,000, not 
the law or section itself. If the gentleman is willing to do that, 
I will merely confine my point of order to the $10,000 in the 
section. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman’s point of order to the 
section or to the $10,000? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that he can not make it to the whole section now. It is too late. 

Mr. FLOOD. He does not make it to the whole section, as I 
understand. 

Mr. MANN. He made it to the paragraph. Now, just a word 
more on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cary] 
has the floor. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. CARY. I will. 

Mr. FLOOD. As I understand, the point of order is only made 
to the $10,000. 

Mr. CARY. I make the point of order to the whole section, 
but the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froon] asked me if I would 
change it and restrict it to the $10,000, and I said I did not wish 
to strike out the whole section if it would embarrass him. 

Mr. FLOOD. Then the gentleman will withdraw the point of 
order? 

Mr. CARY. If you will guarantee that the $10,000 shall be 
stricken out, I will. 

Mr. FLOOD. I will not guarantee anything. I can not tell 
what the Senate of the United States is going to do. I concede 
the point of order on the $10,000. I think the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Maxx] is right, and I take it that the Chair will 
rule that the point of order against the $10,000 is well taken, 
That is all I can guarantee. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think he will, as it is not well taken. 

Mr. FLOOD. He ought not to. 

Mr. MANN. I can throw the gentleman’s last argument out 
of the water so quickly that he would admit it himself. 

Mr. FLOOD. If the gentleman concedes the point of order 
on the $10,000, it is not necessary for the Chair to rule. 

Mr, CARY. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be a great deal of 
dispute in the minds of the parliamentarians here; so that, in 
order not to continue the agony longer, I make the point of order 
on the whole section. 

Mr. HARRISON. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman, 
that it is too late. I asked the gentleman if he made the point 
of order to the whole paragraph or to the $10,000, and he said he 
made it to the $10,000. 

Mr. CARY, I said I made it to the whole paragraph, but 
would restrict it to the $10,000. 

Mr. FLOOD. When the gentleman from New York IMr. Frrz- 
GERALD] took the floor I had risen to say that my view of the 
parliamentary situation was that the point of order as to the 
$10,000 was well taken, but that it would not be well taken as 
to the whole paragraph. I concede the point of order as to the 
$10,000, if that is the point of order the gentleman makes, 

Mr. CARY. As long as the chairman of the committee con- 
cedes the point of order as to the $10,000, I am satisfied to make 
it as to the $10,000 instead of to the section, so that the $10,000 
will be stricken out. 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman can move to strike it out. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Do not move to strike it out. It goes 


out, 

Mr. CARY. What I want to accomplish is to have the $10,000 
stricken out of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair is ready to rule on the whole 
question. - 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes 
the point of order to the $10,000, and the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia concedes it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make the point of 
order only to the $10,000? 

Mr. CARY. Yes; at the suggestion of gentlemen on that side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. CARY. Recent developments and occurrences, Mr. Chair- 
man, have convinced me that before this session of Congress 
closes the usual attempt to foist prohibition of the manufacture 
and the sale of all kinds of intoxicating, and of even some non- 
intoxicating, beverages upon the people will be made by that 
small but resourceful band of self-constituted reformers who 
have haunted these legislative, Chambers for many years and 

have made life miserable for those Members of Congress who 


think different than they do. If prohibition did prohibit, as 
these reformers claim it does, and as every observant citizens 
of the Republic knows it does not, there might be some reason 
for this periodical agitation of a question that endangers the 
fundamental principles upon which this great country has been 
founded. Personal liberty is guaranteed by the Constitution, 
but our prohibitionists, antisaloonists, and would-be reformers 
have no conception of personal liberty, and attempt to dictate 
to their fellow men what they should eat and drink. 

To the prohibitionist the temperate man is an unknown quan- 
tity. Only the complete eradication of the liquor traffic will 
satisfy him; and he condemns even the use of beverages that 
have proyen to be of benefit to the human body. The prohibi- 
tionists always claims that the medical profession condemns the 
use of liquor as deleterious to the human body, although nearly 
every doctor uses alcohol in his prescriptions. I admit that 
some members of the medical profession condemn the use of any 
and all alcoholic beverages. Most do not. Some doctors pro- 
nounce a man to be a crank, if not a lunatic, who is regarded 
by other doctors as a remarkably bright and able man. “ You 
pays your money and you takes your choice,” holds good with 
our scientists. The professional reforming prohibitionist, the 
kind we mostly come in contact with here at the Capitol, always 
lays great stress upon the moral side of the prohibition question, 
He never admits that prohibition, wherever it has been tried, 
has made liars and hypocrites out of men who formerly were 
honest and truthful. The prohibitionist prefers the hypocrite 
to the honest man who in openly taking a drink in a public 
place assumes the responsibility for his act. 5 

But the hypocrite who takes his drink—and I firmly believe that 
all prohibitionists do drink, even if it be only patent medicine, 
containing 20 or 25 per cent alcohol—in the dark recesses of his 
cellar or closet places the responsibility upon the law he himself 
caused to be enacted. The professional reforming prohibitionist 
of the brand we see around here are not at all scrupulous as 
to the ways to carry on their propaganda for their pet and only 
idea—the abolition of liquor. They violate law as easily as they 
violate every dictate of common sense. Some years ago one of 
these professional reforming, acrobatic prohibitionists used the 
frank of a great United States Senator on many hundreds of 
thousands of inflammatory documents, thereby depriving the Post 
Office Department of several thousands of dollars, The Senator 
was sharply criticized for allowing the use of his frank, but as 
far as I know the Government has not yet recovered the money 
it lost by transporting the literature of the professional reform- 
ing prohibitionist. And does anybody believe that the reverend 
doctor himself paid the Government? Oh, no. All contributions 
made to this, that, or the other professional reforming business 
are used mainly to support a lot of white-necktied, well-fed, and 
sanctimonious-looking gentlemen, who have made reforming the 
business of their lives and who, I do not think, could earn an 
honest dollar at any other occupation. Only to-day, when the 
Diplomatic and Consular appropriation bill was before the 
House, we had occasion to observe some of the tricks of these 
professional reforming prohibitionists. I can describe this trick 
best by quoting the following editorial from the Washington 
Herald: 

President Roosevelt some yore ago appointed a society leader as an 
expert to inve te the sanitary conditions of the Chicago stockyards, 
and no one lau louder than the President when asked to define 
the expert qualifications of his commissioner. That joke appears to have 
become a precedent. It was brought out in the House debate on the 
Diplomatic appropriation bill that for some years Congress had been 
appropriating money to send “scientists” abroad to attend a con S 
for the scientific study of alcohol, and that these American “ scientists ” 
have invited that congress of alcoholic scientists to hold its next session 
in Washington at the expense of the United States’ Government, so 
that an appropriation of $40,000 had to be made to keep our social 
engagement, 

The whole affair illustrates the power of precedent. There are world 
congresses held somewhere almost every week in the year, but the dele- 
gat whether scientists or plain citizens, pay their own wa But we 
now have the precedent for the Government 3 the bills, and it 
will give an impetus to world co to be held in Washington. 
We will have no difficulty in arranging for a world congress every da 
in the year, and while Congress haggles over appropriations for legiti- 
mate diplomatic intercourse to Br. our ambassadors, ministers, and 
consuls on an equal footing with those of other nations the Treasury 
vaults will be opened to anyone who can arrange for a world congress 
of dancing masters or pigstickers who have inffwence enough to con- 
vince the Foreign Affairs Committee that it is for the scientific study 
of those great questions. 

An interesting sidelight on this appropriation for the expenses of the 
alcoholic —— was given in the list of scientists who have for some 
see made these excursions abroad at the cx of the Government. 


he Rev. E. C. Dinwiddie heads the list of each delegation of “ scien- 
s associated with him those other eminent “ scientists "' 


the 
have 


ordinarily been known as officers and agitat 
they have always adve themselves as connected 


with that t raul ti Any Member of Congress testify to th 
at o zation. ember o n can o the 
Ain ts of Dr. Dinwiaà 


jie and Dr. Crafts as promoters of 
legislation for e extraction of money from the Treasury; but the 
irreyerent have classed them with other gifted lobbyists, and not with 
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tory to extract 
knowledge from nature’s elements. It was a revelation to some of the 
Members of Congress that they had for years been a groprianns mon 
Rage 


the men who patiently work over retorts in the labora: 


to send these “scientists” abroad to study the gelenne 0 8 ani 
had also authorized them to invite other scientists, possibly with the 
sume scientific attainment, to come to Washington and hold a_congress 
at the expense of the Government. Chairman Frrzannato cited the law 
that no one, not even the President, could, without the authority of 
Congress, invite hm dent to come to Washington and be entertatined at 
yublic expense; but what is the law as between such scien as Dr. 
inwiddie and Dr. Crafts and the Foreign Affairs Committee. Chair- 
man FLoop insisted that one of the powers of the American 
is to appropriate money to encou the development of science, and 
the appropriation of $40,000 was made to entertain our scientific guests. 
Where will this congressional encouragement of science stop? 

I am opposed to the whole procedure because it is one-sided. 
Would Congress appropriate $40,000 to entertain a body of 
scientists on the other side of this question? I think not. 

National prohibition spells national financial ruin, as State 
prohibition has proven financial ruin for more than one State in 
the Union. Take the State of West Virginia, for instance. It 
has become bankrupt since it adopted prohibition. It is unable 
to pay a judgment rendered by the Supreme Court of the United 
States—a judgment that must be paid, even if every citizen of 
the State should have to sacrifice his individual property. There 
is not a dry State or a dry community in a State that does not 
feel the ruinous financial consequences of prohibition. Many 
States and many smaller communities would be only too glad 
to return to the old license system, but few will dare to do it. 
Their leading citizens are either fanatics themselves or they are 
moral cowards. Even my distinguished friend William Jen- 
nings Bryan, the inventor of the grape juice panacea against all 
the ills the human race is heir to—the apostle of peace, the 
peerless political flopper—has dropped prohibition, even if only 
until after the next national election.. He fought war and he 
fought preparedness and he fought liquor. But now when he 
has discovered at St. Louis that he is indeed a Democratic 
“lame duck,” he remains silent on prohibition, and in promising 
his most enthusiastic support to the presidential nominee of the 
Democratic Party—the party that has been the sponsor of 
prohibition in most of the States now dry—he repudiates him- 
self. 

In this Congress we have already appropriated more money 
than any prior Congress ever did, and before we can give an 
account of our stewardship to the people we will have to appro- 
priate many millions more. Where is this money going to come 
from? Our professional reforming prohibitionists, our “ Billy” 
Sundays, our Dinwiddies, and our Crafts have never shown any 
great willingness to pay any more than they are forced to pay. 
They are receivers of, not contributors to, the national wealth, 
National finances have never bothered them. 

Now, look upon the moral side of the prohibition question. 
Wherever prohibition has been forced upon the people there 
has been an alarming increase of crime and disorder. Even in 
Maine, the oldest prohibition State in the Union, more drunk- 
ards are seen on the streets than in many States where the sale 
of intoxicants is permitted by license laws. I venture to say 
that no city in the United States is more orderly than the city 
of Milwaukee, Wis., which I have the honor in part to repre- 
sent, and it should be remembered that the biggest and the best 
breweries are located in Milwaukee. 

It is an indisputable fact that prohibition means an increase 
of drunkenness. A decrease in the consumption of beer and 
other mild beverages means an increase in the consumption of 
whisky and other strong liquors. The illegal moonshiner of 
the South is, without exception, an ardent prohibitionist; at 
least he is an advocate of prohibition. Under liberal license 
laws his occupation, like that of Othello, would be gone. Our 
prohibition friends have made some decided gains during the 
fiscal year now rapidly drawing to a close, and the result is a 
most decided increase in the production and consumption of 
whisky. According to the figures of the Internal Revenue Office, 
this increase by the Ist of July will amount to 10,000,000 gal- 
lons; and, of course, this is legitimate production, from which 
the Government derives great revenues. No man is able to 
estimate the increase in the output of moonshine, from which the 
Government derives no revenue. And these figures show a great 
decrease in the production and consumption of beer and other 
malt liquors, for the very good reason, as given by a newspaper 
published in my city the other day: If a man inclined to re- 
fresh himself has a chance to quench his thirst in company with 
friends in a public place, duly licensed, he is not very apt to 
lay in a large stock of liquor or of beer at his home; but if he 
is prevented from taking a drink in an orderly and licensed 
public place, as he is in all prohibition communities, he will 
curry alcoholic liquors to his home. He will not carry beer or 
other malt beverages, as they are too bulky to escape detection 
by the officers of the law. 


Let no man imagine that your prohibitionist is a pacifist, an 
angel, or a dove of peace. He is a very different man. He is a 
militant fighter, who intolerantly wants to force his fellow men 
to swallow his ideas and who hesitates at nothing to force his 
views of temperance in eating or drinking upon whole States 
and communities. 

The real motive of the fanatical prohibitionist or of the pro- 
fessional reformer has not yet been discovered; but in most 
cases, however, it will be found to be pure and unadulterated 
selfishness. The latest example of the pernicious effects of pro- 
hibition is furnished by Des Moines, the capital city of the 
great State of Iowa. On the 1st of January Iowa became as 
dry as the desert of Sahara, and at once a wave of drunkenness 
followed by a tidal wave of crime has made the streets of the 
town and the roads of the State unsafe. The treasurer of Des 
Moines has to guard his office with detectives, and the police 
of the city are unable to cope with armed bands of marauders 
roaming the streets at night. Timid citizens do not venture 
into the streets at night. Now, what do you think of that? 
Almost the same news comes from Denver, in Colorado, and 
from other centers of population wherein prohibition is being 


In closing perhaps I can do no better to prove that prohibition 
is a lie and a snare than by quoting the following item from 
the Washington Post, the author being a reliable business man 
residing in Kansas City, Mo., who travels very extensively in 
prohibition States: 


visitor, “is not an economic or 
moral question, but a political one. It is the football of Kansas =~ 


the stranger has m 
mention his desire for a little refreshment in order to have his choice 


my ankle. Painfully * into a near-by d store, | 


gust, 
have to buy another bottle,“ he said. 
“I was about to leave when an in tion seized me. 

a * 12 any perexide?’ I ask 


“ Low voice and winking, 5 
call it — Br The clerk's — — changed, and, going inte 
an —— room for a brief space he reappeared with a wra 
ckage. is he handed over, and 3 two good dollars into 
d. I had time during the return trip to my — — in a rickety 
carriage to examine the ‘peroxide.’ It was a full quart of Kentu 
bourbon, but I was never able to muster sufficient nerve to finish 
eres major portion ultimately tickled the palate of the hotel boot- 


I also wish to insert the following resolution, which I pre- 
sented to Congress: 
Resolution. 
Whereas prohibition, wherever it has been tried, has had a most bane- 
al 3 upan the life, health, conscience, morality, and liberty of 
e people; an 

Whereas so-called prohibition not only threatens legitimate business, but 
also the gir ee of thousands of workers who are en; the 
production and dispensation of beer, light wines, and liquors, as well 
as the employment of thousands of workers engaged in supplying the 

needs of these industries and people therein; an 
Whereas the organized labor movement by its insistent demand for 
higher wages, which is the means of a higher standard of living and 
ter homes and surroundings, and by establishing a shorter workday, 
which affords the opportunity for the cultivation of better tastes, 
sree aspirations, and higher ideals—these prove a more potent 
ctor in establishing true mac Sing and temperate habits than the 

ssage of sumptuary or prohibitory laws; an 

ereas there is now pending before Congress a number of similar 
oint resolutions, proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
nited States, which reads: “Resolved by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
dled (two-thirds of each House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing amendment to the Constitution be, and hereby is, proposed to the 
States, to become valid as a part of the Constitution when ratified by 
rab ia of the several States, as provided by the Constitu- 


*** ARTICLE —. 


“*Secrion 1. That the sale, manufacture for sale, transportation 
for sale, and importation for sale of intoxicating liquors for bev- 
era; te purpose in the United States and all territory, subject to the 

ction ek and exportation thereof, are forever prohibited, 

Sg. 2. That Congress or the States shall have power inde- 
3 or concurrently to enforce this article by all needful 
egislation '” ; an 

Whereas the manufactur: of beer and other beverages is a 8 
Industry in the State of Wisconsin, and particularly in Iwanukee 
County, which is the means of employment that gives a livelihood to 
thousands of our people, and the adoption of such an amendment will 
be no less a calamity to the people of this Commonwenlth: 
Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Milwaukee Federated Trades Council stands op- 

to the adoption of such an amendment to the Constitution of the 
ted States or to the ratification by the legislature of such an amend- 


[SEAL] Frank J. WEBER, 
Secretary Federated Trades Council, Miliraukee, Wis. 
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Water-Power Bills. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM KENT, 


OF 


CALIFORNIA, 


IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 25, 1916. 


Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a comparative 
analysis of the Senate and House water-power bills as concerns 


navigable waters, 
Comparison of the provisions o 


the Shields bill 
the Senate March 8, 1916, and the House substi 


(5, 3331), as passed by 
ute, as passed by the 


House of Representatives July 14, 1916. 


Snietps BILLE (S. 3331). 
GRANTING AUTHORITY. 


Authority given directly to Sec- 
retary of War to grant permit or 
permits for construction of dams, 
ete. (Sec. 1.) 


GRANTEE. 


Permits or nts may be ac- 
quired by municipal corporations, 
political subdivisions of States, by 
private corporations, companies, or 
associations (apparently not by 
States or by individuals for public- 
service use). 

In addition, when any power 
under grant is used for public-util- 
ity purpose or purposes, *“ grantee 
must possess lawful qualifications 
under that State's laws.” 

Comment: The proviso of sec- 
tion 1 states that whenever power 
Mut purpose? within a! Bate 
u urpose ” w a 0 
which as “made provisions for 
authorizing municipal corporations, 
political subdivisions, or other 
soon of the State or public- 
utility corporations ” to engage in 
the business of furnishing water, 
heat, or electric energy, permits or 
grants will be made only to such 

ublic or quasi ponie agents. 
re is not a single State in the 
Union in which there are not both 
public-service corporations and 
municipalities engaged “in the 
business of 1 water, heat, 
or clectric ener; ‘or public or 
rivate use.“ e sole effect of 
he proviso of section 1 is, there- 
fore, to absolutely exclude indivi- 
viduals or associations of such in- 
dividuals from engaging in the 
public-utility business. It is diffi- 
cult to comprehend what reason, 
if any, there could be for discrimi- 
nation against individuals or asso- 
ciations, since they would be as 
amenable to public regulation as 
would 8 It can 


1 cor- 
he 2 


* 10), is a preference right in 
avor of stri public agencies 
expressed. 


DURATION OF GRANT. 
Two years’ preparation. (Sec. 
Indefinite time of construc- 
on. (Time limit to be places in 
origina rmit by Secretary.) 
Indefinite grant thereafter; un- 
less taken over at expiration of 
50 years “such rights shall con- 
tinue until revoked for cause as 
provided in section 8 (penalt 
clause) of this act” or “un 
terminated and compensation has 
been made to such grantee for its 


roperty as provided in section 6 
Di ins act” (recapture clause, 
sec. 5). 


Comment: The grants of rights 
to erect and maintain power struc- 
tures on nayigable streams and to 
utilize surplus power at Govern- 
ment dams are in the nature of 
easements, irrevocable except for 
breach of condition for 50 years 


Hovse SUBSTITUTE. 
GRANTING AUTHORITY. 


Authority or consent to con- 

Gite tom Soap ee Ey 
a m Con s 1 
is } 


GRANTEE, 


“To any persons.” 


(Sec. 1, 
line 2.) 


Comment: Nowhere in the bill 
is there a description of per- 


sons.” In the Adamson ill, 

by the House August 4, 
914 (sec. 16), the wo “ per- 
sons” was described to include 
corporations, companies, and as- 
soclatlons.“ T taken 
from the present law (June 23, 
1916.) The debate in the House on 


this substitute would indicate this 
proviso had been overlooked. 


DURATION OF GRANT. 


Two years’ preparation. (Sec. 1.) 
Four years for construction. 


TS) 
Fifty years’ tenure. (Sec. 9.) 


Comment: The tenure clause in 
the House substitute was amended 
by committee to read that grant 
was to continue “from and after 
the completion of the dam, or di- 
version structure, or lock and dam 
or diversion structures.” The bill 


and indeterminate thereafter. And 
not only is the grant indetermi- 
nate, but it is to continue under 
the original conditions, unaffected 
by any change In the law, until 
such time, if ever, as the United 
States may elect to take over the 
properties under the conditions 
named in the bill or authorize 
others who may be able to qualify 
to take them over under similar 
conditions. 

Since the United States would 
doubtless be limited to purchase 
for governmental purposes only; 
since the grant, if transferred to 
another, would be “upon the same 
terms and with the same restric- 
tions and preferences provided in 
this act" (sec, 6)—that is, would 
1 15 8 — the ex- 
sting permit and property to an- 
other permittee “upon the pay- 
ment of its (the property's) fate 
value in all things“ (sec. 6); 
since the permit, if renewed to the 
origina tee, is also “upon 
the same terms and with the same 
restrictions and preferences" (sec. 
6); and since in case neither of 
renewal nor of transfer are the 
terms of the new or renewal per- 
mit to be determined by then ex- 
isting law, the grant for all prac- 
tical purposes is perpetual. This 
condition is further emphasized by 
the fact that the bill provides no 
B by which eren the 
Inited States may exercise its re- 
served right to purchase. In order 
to take action ſt will be necessary 
to pass additional legislation. 
either general or rial. As far 
as the proposed bill is concerned, 
the public is given no greater 
rights than it would have if the 
grants were in perpetuity, for the 
rights to recover the properties 
and the conditions of recovery are 
not more favorable but less favor- 
able, because deferred for at least 
50 years, than they would be if 
no legislation at all were enacted. 


RECAPTURE. 


Grant shall extend until taken 
over by Government; and burden 
of termination is placed solely on 
Government, because it must As- 
sume “all the property of the 
grantec, dependent in whole or in 
part for its usefulness and ac- 
quired, necessary, appurtenant, 
valuable, or serviceable, in the dis- 
tribution of water, or in the gen- 
eration, transmission, and distribu- 
tion of water.” (Sec. 6.) 

Comment: The bill provides that 
upon two years’ notice after the 
expiration of the 50 years the 
United States may terminate the 
grant and take over all the prop- 
erties of the grantee used in the 
eee transmission, and dis- 
ribution of power which have been 
constructed or a and which 
are necessary and appurtenant or 
valuable and serviceable in the 
business (sec. 6). No procedure is 
peores, however, by which the 

nited States can take the pro- 
The bill provides 

y a reserved right which 
could be exerélsed only in accord- 
ance with additional legislation. 
Since no provision therefor is made 
in the bill, and since the United 
States is not given the right to 
take over the properties for the 
purpose of transferring them to 
some other public agency, it can 
only be assumed that the United 
States mar exercise the right of 
purchase in the event that the 
properties are desired for govern- 
mental ownership. 

The price to be paid for the 
properties includes every element 
of value that could possibly be 
brought forward, save only a price 
for the grant itself. Every other 
franchise of every form or nature, 
such intangible values as going 
values, anticipated profits, etc., as 
well as all increases in land and 
witer-right values, would have to 
be paid for by the United States, 
as well as by every other pur- 
chaser. 

COMPENSATION. 

Provides for no compensation for 

the valuable privileges granted. 


pasma by the House August 14. 


14, provided grant should begiu 
“from and after original ap- 
proval.” 


The substitute proviso will allow 
grant to begin six years after origi- 
nal approval, making grant for 30 
years in any event. 


RECAPTURE. 


At termination of gtant the 
United States “or any person au- 
thorized by Congress” may take 
over the property. 

The Government will take over 
dam, locks, and properties appur- 
tenant to navigation and propertics 
used by grantee for the genera- 
tion and transmission of electrical 
energy which dependent for 
their usefulness on the continuance 
of the grant.” A definite descrip- 
tion is made of “ transmission.” 
Upon taking over the Government 
may purchase (if Congress con- 
sents) lands and property. neces- 
sary which have n purchased 
originally b ntee; but shall 
pay, first, only for the “ reasonable 
value not excceding the actual 
costs” of lands, and, second, for 
“the reasonable value” of prop- 
erty. (Sec. 10.) 


are 


COMVUENSATION. 
Provides for “reasonable an- 


nual charges for benefits accra- 
ing to grantee; to be readjusted at 
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Comment: When the Shields bill 
was before the Senate several 
amendments were offered to pro- 
vide for compensation, but were 
defeated. 


LEASES AT GOVERNMENT DAMS. 


The Secretary of War may lease, 
on such terms as he may provide, 
the right to develop power from 
surplus water at dams owned 
the W States sanr where the 
cost construction borne b 
the United States or Join dd AEA 
lessee. No limit to the lease 
made, and it assumes a 
lar to that in bate 5 
ence is given to 
tions,” and to the largest dr develop- 
ment and concern. 

Comment: This 4 1 
with the other 3 of the bill, 
confers upon 5 an ease- 
ment he oy 18 terminate, and 
because of the recapture proviso 
ag, in effect, a tual lease. 

No preference is given to munic- 
ipalities, although a utility cor- 
persian and the biggest concern 

so favored. 


corpora- 


PUBLIC LANDS JURISDICTION. 
Provides that the Secretary of 
War may determine that any lands 
of the United States shall 


to nts whether concerned 
with na tion or power. Former 
grants (like Hetch Hetchy) are ex- 
cepted. (Sec. 2.) 


Comment: This is 9 Ros 
take jurisdiction from 
tary of Agriculture and 8 
of the Interior as to water- = 
control on public lands 
tional forests. In 1912 Recretary 
Fisher 3 and 
approval by War Depa 
permit (which contained no safe- 
guards) on Canyon of end 
Oreille River. (170,000 horse- 


under the act 
(June 25, — 5 are open to pri- 
vate . as on under the min- 
eral-la aws for metalliferous 
minerals. To refer to that act in 
this bill would subject reservations 
for navigation lands to that kind 
of private 7 2 505 ropriations ; 
over, it would imply that ‘all 
ervation for“ any Liver pu 
the words of the withdra — 
is open to that kind of private ap- 


92 


proprlatiqn. 
TRANSFER AND ASSIGNMENT. 

No a t, except for pur- 
pose of finance without a proval 
of Secretary of War, be 
made to any trauateres not havi 


the qualifications 2 spec. 
for n grantee.” (Sec. 

Comment: Grants wae be trans- 
ferred — neoge among trans- 
ferees having ualification of 
Te erg under jer the act, while 
transfers may be made regardless 
of qualifications 1 the transfer = 
ose by a “trust, deed, 

mortgage, Issued f for —— bona fide 
purpose of financing the business.” 
APPROACHES, BTC., TO THE LOCKS. 

Grantee shall construct, without 
expense to United States, lock or 
locks, booms, sluices, etc., “ to the 
extent necessary to preserve and 
improve —— facilities at 
least equivalent to those existing 
prior to the 55 "and “in 
accordance with plans, ete. * * * 
made a part of permit.” (Bec. 2.) 


eee . ee — 
vague and inde . It means, 
it means Basins: that no naviga- 
tion ves i would be made 
by grantee. 

In this connection section 7 of 
the bill provides that the cost of 
locks or other aids to navigation 
and all other capital expenditures 


end of 20 years and every 10 years 
thereafter, a Sec. 2. 


The Ferris water- 


Comment : 
—.— bill, as twice S mmo 9 7 bur 


and the 
passed by by the House 8 
914, contain a compensa 2 fea 
ture. The failure of the 
dam abe pene 23, 1910) to 3 
tain this was set forth b; 
both Presidents 1 Roosevelt and 
as vital grounds for their vetoes 
of general dam bills. 


LEASES AT GOVERNMENT DAMS. 


Provides that Secretary of War 
is authorized to lease surplus water 
and water power generated at 
Government dams for not to exceed 
50 years upon terms Lahey — 
the Secretary, with a pores 
adjustment of z 8. 7 — — 
tee rding all leases shall be 

orte. annuali 


to Congress. 
eee shall ven to the 
“bid solely for municipal use of 
municipal corporation 
nok operated for profit.” 
Comment: 
lar to the proviso in H. R. 16053 
the Adamson bill). However, the 
ouse committee substituted in the 
portion regarding a preference for 
municipal development the words 


“other conditions being 1” and 
“ the bid solely for — 2 use.“ 
This limits the preference to munic- 


ipal development for the consum- 
ing public. 


PUBLIC LANDS JURISDICTION. 


3 that the her has 1 
e 


that — 5 
: This 


iso 
Shields bill was thought by many 
Members of the House that it 
would take jurisdiction from 1 
Ton)" bill then pending. (H. 


TRANSFER AND ASSIGNMENT. 
No assignment or transfer made 


without the consent of Secretary 
of War. (Sec. 8.) 


Co nmen provision is 
igentical with ai nilas E DA in 
H 408 and H. R. 1 „ as 

by the House. 


APPROACHES, BTC., TO THE LOCKS, 

The bill provides that the grantee 
shall provide, without expense, 
lock or locks, boo: sl 


eem 3 in 
1 intereat 2 navigation 


and furnish wer to construct 
same free to Government; and, at 
discretion of Secretary, may be re- 


“at any time” is is an unusual hard- 
ship on the grantee. 


required by the Government may 
bee considered = apert of the 13 
— pro DaRoN the grantee 
made for rate-mak- 


ing purposes 
RIGHTS RESERVED FOR NAVIGATION. 
e Nes level of pools to be 


— ig dels operation by grantee 
— lights — signals — E 
at expense o 

Conon ent: Statins to House sub- 
stitute proviso. 


PLANS, KIND AND CHARACTER. 
Plans, specifications, . — must 
conform to judgment of Secretary 
as to comprehensive improvement 
of waterways. (Sec. 2, second.) 
RATES AND SERVICE. 


Provides that interstate rates 
and services are tonferred upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
whenever the State authorities are 
unable to agree that rates, charges, 
or services are “reasonable, non- 
discriminatory, and adequate to 
the public and to 45 ultimate con- 


that if the grantee Sale in the 
aan 
be sub- 
tion — eee 
ws of the State in 
the service is rendered.” 
This provision Is valueless, because 
Congress conld not confer author- 
ity for such regulation upon a 
State if such authority not 
otherwise exist, or take it away if 
it did exist. No attempt is made 
in this section to confer a right of 
regulation when the project under 
grant is used in intrastate busi- 
ness in a State which has, rovided 
no means of regulation. The part 
of the seetion providing regulation 
by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission “ whenever the States di- 
rectly concerned are unable to 
agree” is vague. There are a large 
number of com ies now trans- 
mitting business across interstate 
lines, 
EMINENT DOMAIN. 

When grantee is a public-ntility 
corporation right is conferred to 
condemn and damage any lands or 
property necessary in the construc- 
tiou or oo of the business, 


(Sec. 4 
Comment: The bill does not 
specify that the right of eminent 


domain granted shall apply to the 
lands of the United States, but 
the words “lands or properties of 
others“ could be held to include 
the public lands. 


- PENALTY. 


Failure of grantee to comply 
with provisions of the act or an 
of the conditions of the Permit 
issued, is to be a DITAN EANO 
subject, to a fine of not exceeding 

“and if the unlawful 
. and 9 7 Hon con- 
tinues after final ent in 
either a civil or „ 

“the court may decree revo- 
cation of the grant and may either 
— the * . or appoint a re- 


5 By — to place 
any effective control in the hands 
of the Secretary of War, it is clear 

2 55 is made a court pro- 


REPEAL. 


ewe alter, 
confers pr 

n ony qrantes: w 2 
rights hereunder. 


‘tion, authority 1s granites 
sa. 


RIGHTS RESERVED FOR NAVIGATION. 

a yl y hee of level of Is regu- 
lated by Secre to oe 
operation of isita. als, and 
(dee. N at expense of grantee. 


ant: This proviso neari 
3 with section 3 in 8. 3331. 
1 also similar to the present 
aw. 

PLANS, KIND AND CHARACTER. 


Provision identical with those in 
S. 3331, which are similar to pres- 
ent law. (Sec. 3.) 


RATES AND SERVICE. 


Secre of War given author- 
ity to regulate rates and service in 
interstate business and supervision 
Sen of stock and bands. 


Comment: This proviso is simi- 
lar to the section in Ferris bill 
—.— 3) regarding. interstate busi- 


EMINENT DOMAIN. 


Under section 18 of the House 
substitute a right of eminent do- 
in similar to that in 3 Shields 

bill is renter: (See. 13.) 


Comment: The eminent-domain 
proviso of the House substitute 
was a committee amendment: 15 
was not in the former bill (II. 

0053), which passed the House in 
the Sixty. third Congress. 


PENALTY. 

Provides for penalties of viola- 
tion somewhat along lines of 
Shields bill; but the penalties of 
law and lawful regulation are 
more specifically stated. a addi- 
oO re- 
me is de- 
clared an be 7 edna 3 by 
the courts. (See. 15.) 


move structures 


9 1 . is some- 

what similar resent law: 
it also is identical with section 7 
of H. R. 16053. 


REPEAL. 
2 haidee Be ogg ey do re- 


mend, 
or seat vide, ated S “states a hali 
cur no 
3 
e w and w 
H. R. 18050 * passed by the 
House. 
PUBLICITY. 


The Seeretary of War may ex- 
amine books and accounts, require 
Statements or reports to be sub- 
mitted, including information as to 
eapitalization, cost of locks, dams, 


FEC 
“ wa men 
and een pro acquired. pro- 
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eration, the production, use, trans- 
mission, and sale of power, (Sec, 


Comment: This proviso was an 
amendment (Kenyon) accepted on 
the Senate floor. 


REVOCATION 
None. 


FOR PUBLIC USH. 


ANTI-MONOPOLY. 

Grantee is prohibited from per- 
mitting works constructed and 
maintained under act to be owned 
or controlled in such a way “ that 
they form a part of or in any way 
effect * * © an unlawful trust 
or monopoly.” (Sec. 12.) 

NAVIGABLE WATERS DEFINED, 

” Navigable waters“ are defined 
as “streams or parts of streams 
+ * used for the tra rta- 
tion of persons or property in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce.” 
(Sec, 14.) 8 

EXTENSION OF PREVIOUS GRANTS. 


All tees under subsequent 
legislation, and including those 
now constructing projects on or 
along navigable waters, are per- 
mitted to become beneficiaries un- 
der this bill, (Sec. 11.) 


of power or 3 This in- 
nes to be under oath, (Sec. 


omment: This section is simi- 
lar to section 11 of the Ferris bill 
(H. R. 408) and follows the Ken- 
yon amendment in some respect. 


REVOCATION FOR PUBLIC USE, 


Provides when an emergency, 
war or otherwise, Secretary of 
War may take possession of all 
property and compensate grantee 
‘or same as provided in recapture 
(Sec. 10.) 

ANTI-MONOPOLY, 


Combinations, agreements, ar- 
rangements, or understandings, ex- 
press or implied, to limit the out- 

ut of electrical energy or service. 

‘he Secretary of War may allow 
physical connection of plants, 
(Sec. 4.) 


clause. 


NAVIGABLE WATERS DEFINED. 
None. 


EXTENSION OF PREVIOUS GRANTS, 


Grantee under previous grant 
for power 3 may sur- 
render same and ven another 

nt to — 180 er this on 

not a o power projec 
under Juristtetion of Secretary of 


Interior and Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. (Sec. 21.) 
PREFERENCE TO GRANTEES, 
Left to judgment of Secretary of 
wy to consider all factors. (Sec, 


PREFERENCE TO GRANTEES, 


General preference is given to 
the largest concern and specific 
preference to the grantee having 
Pa) a prior water mgt: b) who 
has first nae with State laws; 
or (c) if no State laws, eet Ste 
to the first 8 ( 2.) 

Comment: s rule of peer 
ence makes the permit a unty 
and favors unduly the great corpo- 
rations who already have gathered 
in vast water rights, charters, and 
priorities in water rights and çon- 
cessions, 

Novre.—There Is a provision in both bills which 8 for a charge 
to the Government for benefits derived from headwater improvements, 
including storage reservoirs, such charges to be based upon a reasonable 
compensation proportionate to the benefits actually received by the 
grantee by reason of an increase of flow past or over the water-power 
structure artificially caused by such headwater power improvement.“ 
The Army engineers and experts have stated there is no way of esti- 
mating such efits, and it is clear, even from the operation of the 
present law, that such a charge provision is worthless, 


Comment: This is the present 
law (general dam act, June 23, 
1910, sec. 1), and is likewise fol- 
sha in the Ferris water-power 


How to Borrow Money Under Rural Credits Law. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DUDLEY M. HUGHES, 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, July 27, 1916. 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, availing myself of the privilege 
granted by the House, I am extending my remarks in the RECORD 
by printing the following analysis of the new rural-credits law, 
which I trust will be helpful to my constituents in securing the 
benefits which may be had under this new system. 

When this measure was before the House I endeavored to 
have it amended so the bonds would be underwritten by the 
Government, thereby insuring the lowest possible rate of in- 
terest when the securities were offered in the money markets. 
However, there were not enough of us of this mind to secure the 
adoption of the amendment. 

The bill as it finally passed, though not perfect, is decidedly 
a long step in the right direction, and will undoubtedly prove 
of vast benefit to the farmers. Now that we have the system 
authorized it can be amended from time to time so as to meet 
the needs of those engaged in agriculture. I therefore urge the 
farmers of my district who desire loans to assist in placing the 
new system in operation by joining the local associations. 

FARM LOAN BOARD, ~ 

The rural-credits law provides a Farm Loan Board of five 
members, four of whom are to be appointed by the President, 
the Secretary of the Treasury being an ex officio member, The 
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expenses of this board are to be paid by the Government, and 
it is to be located in Washington. It will have general super- 
vision over the entire rural-credits system, much like the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board supervises the various reserve banks of the 
Nation. 

LAND BANKS. 

The United States is divided into 12 districts, in each of 
which is to be established a Federal land bank to make long- 
term loans on real estate. Each bank is to have a capital’ 
stock of $750,000. Unless this stock is subscribed for by the 
public within 30 days, it is to be subscribed for by the Govern- 
ment. 

FEDERAL AID TO THE BANKS, 

The sum of $9,000,000 is appropriated for use by the land 
banks in placing the system in operation, This money is ulti- 
mately to be repaid to the Government without interest. The 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to deposit as much as 
$500,000 in any land bank, so that its operation may not be 
hampered. In order to make the bonds and mortgages issued 
by the land banks more attractive to investors requiring low 
rates of interest these securities are exempted from all Federal, 
State, and municipal taxation. The lower the rate of interest 
paid on the bonds the better it will be for the farmer, for it is 
provided that the land banks shall lend the money to the farmer 
at a rate not to exceed 1 per cent more than the interest paid 
on the bonds, this 1 per cent being allowed for the expenses of 
the bank, and it is provided that in no case shall the farmer be 
required to pay more than 6 per cent. 

FARM-LOAN ASSOCIATIONS, 

Before a farmer can secure a loan he must be a member of a 
national farm-loan association. These are local associations 
composed of not less than 10 members, all of whom must be 
borrowers. Each association elects a president, vice president, 
secretary-treasurer, and a loan committee of three, none of whom 
shall receive a salary except the secretary-treasurer, who acts 
as the business manager. When an application for a charter 
for a local association is filed with the district land bank an 
appraiser is sent to the locality to appraise the lands repre- 
sented by the application, and if the lands are found eligible for 
loans the charter is granted. These associations are organized 
to solicit loans, pass upon the character of the applicant for a 
loan, and make a final appraisement of the lands which he 
offers for security. 

HOW LOANS ARE TO BE MADE, 

The method of securing a loan after the organization of a 
local association will be as follows: The borrower is required 
to make application for membership in the association, his ap- 
plication being accompanied by a subscription for stock in the 
association to the amount of 5 per cent of the amount he desires 
to borrow. If a borrower wishes to borrow $1,000, he must 
subscribe for ten $5 shares, or $50 worth. When the loan is 
paid this stock money is refunded to the farmer. The stock 
purchase need not be a cash transaction, but the amount may 
be carried in the loan. ‘The borrower's application is for- 
warded to the district land bank, together with the stock sub- 
scription. The land is appraised and the title investigated by 
the land bank, and if found satisfactory the loan is made, the 
money being sent to the secretary-treasurer of the local asso- 
ciation for the borrower. All payments of principal and in- 
terest are made to the local secretary-treasurer. 

PURPOSES FOR WHICH MONEY CAN BE BORROWED, 


No person not engaged in farming, or who in good faith does 
not intend to become an actual farmer, is eligible to membership 
in a local association, nor can he secure n loan under this system. 
Loans may be secured to purchase land, equipment, live stock, 
general farm improvement, and to pay off indebtedness on farm. 
If the money is used for other purposes, a penalty attaches and 
the loan becomes due. 

AMOUNT LOANED, INTEREST RATE, AND DATE OF MATURITY. 


The farmer may secure as much as 50 per cent of the value 
of his land, exclusive of improvements, and 20 per cent of the 
value of improvements. The interest charges depend on the 
interest borne by the last bonds, but in no case shall execed 6 
per cent. As everyone recognizes, the two questions of prime 
interest from the standpoint of the borrower in any credit 
system is the availability of the required money and the in- 
terest charges thereon. It was to make it absolutely certain 
that the money would be forthcoming, and at the lowest pos- 
sible rate of interest, that I offered my amendment to the bill 
which provided that these securities should all be underwritten 
by the Federal Government, for with the security of the Gov- 
ernment written on the back of the bonds they would sell as 
Str and bear as low a rate of interest, as do Government 

nds. 
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The loan is made for a period of time from 5 to 36 years, in 
the option of the borrower. 

LIABILITY OF BORROWER, 

One borrower is not legally liable for the debts of other Dor- 
rowers in his association. Each member is liable for the 5 per 
cent of capital stock subscribed for by him, and an additional 
5 per cent on this stock. Therefore, if the Federal land bank 
should fail the borrower would only be responsible for the un- 
paid balance on his loan and 10 per cent of the original face 
value of his loan; The loss of the borrower in the event of the 
failure of the land bank would about equal the amount he now 
pays the local agent for floating his loan. 

HOW LOANS ARE PAID, 

The borrower, when he pays his interest each year, can pay a 
small sum in addition thereto to be applied on the prineipal. 
This method of payment is known as the amortization plan. 
An example of how the principal and interest on a loan of 


$1,000 for 20 years at 5 per cent can be paid is given in the | 


following table: 
Amortization tables. 


tation Toress Paid on |i 5 

Annual periods. annu: at 5 per Pr ine 

ea payment. cent. principal. “a 

unpaid. 

£80, 24 $50.00 $30.24 $069. 70 
. 24 48.48 31.75 938.00 
$0.24 46.90 33.31 001.67 
80.24 45, 23 35.01 860. 0% 
80. 24 43.48 36.76 832. 90 
80.24 11.61 38.59 794.31 
80.24 39.71 40. 52 753.79 
0.24 37,68 42.55 711.23 
80.24 35. 56 44.68 666. 56 
NO. 24 33, 32 46.91 619. 64 
9.21 30.98 49.26 570.39 
0.24 28.51 51.72 518.67 
80.21 25,93 54.31 464.36 
50.24 23.21 57.02 407.34 
£0.21 20.36 59.87 447. 46 
80.24 17.37 62. 87 4. 00 
80.21 14. 23 66.01 218. 50 
50.24 10, 93 69.31 149.28 
80.24 7.46 72.78 76.50 
89.21 3.82 70.50 ncsn ee 


Polder abate eee 1,601.80 | 601. 80 | 1,000.00 | WERN? 


The following table gives the figures for the payment of a 
loan of $1,000 for 36 years at 6 per cent interest: 


Amount 
Paid on | of princi- 
principal.) pal still 


Total an- Interest 
nual pay-| at 6 per 


Annual periods, 
ment. cent. 


unpaid. 

1 $68.39 | $60.00 $901. 61 
2 68.39 59.49 982.71 
3 68.39 58.96 973. 28 
4 68.39 £8.40 963.39 
5 68.39 57.80 952. 80 
6 68.39 57.16 941.57 
7.— 68.39 56.49 929. 68 
8. 68.39 55.79 917.08 
9. 68.39 55.02 903.71 
1 68, 39 54.28 889. 60 
1 68.39 53.37 874.58 
1 68.39 52.47 858. 66 
1 68.39 51.52 $41.79 
68.39 50. 50 823. 80 

68.39 49.43 804.93 

68.39 48.29 734.83 

68.39 47.08 763. 52 

68.39 45.81 740.94 

68.39 44.45 717.00 

68.39 43.02 691. 63 

68.39 41.49 664.73 

68.39 39. 88 636. 22 

68.39 38. 17 606.00 

68.39 36.36 573.97 

68. 39 34.43 540.01 

68.39 32. 40 504.02 

68.39 30. 24 465. 87 

68. 39 27.94 425.42 

68.39 25,52 382. 55 

68.39 22.95 337.01 

68.39 20.22 288. 4 

68.39 17.33 237.78 

68.39 15.26 184.05 

68.39 11.07 127.33 

68.39 7.63 66.57 

70. 50 3.99 600.57 


= 
2 
S 
= 
= 


JOINT-STOCK LAND BANKS. 


The act also authorizes individuals to organize joint-stock 
companies for the purpose of making farm loans. The banks 


are to be organized and financed by private individuals, and 

the Government does not contribute to their capital stock. 

They must have at least $250,000 worth of capital stock. These 

banks may issue bonds on mortgages the same as the Federal 

land banks, Their interest charge is limited to 6 per cent. 
PRESENT FARM LOANS. 

According to the census of 1910 there were 18,257 farms in 
Georgia on which there were loans to the total amount of 
$12,600,000, The average rate of interest paid was 8} per 
cent, exclusive of commissions. These farmers therefore paid 
$1,071,000 in interest. If these loans were made under the 
rural credits system at 6 per cent the farmers of our State 
would be saved $315,000 annually in interest charges. At 5 
per cent, the figure to which we hope to reduce the charges, 
the saving would be $441,000. These figures indicate the great 
good which it is possible to accomplish under the new law. 


General Revenue Act. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM A. CULLOP, 
OF INDIANA, 


Ix tur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July J, 1916. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, 
and for other purposes. f 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, I am unable to understand the 
logic of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Swrrzer], who has just 
addressed the House, and other Republicans opposing this 
measure. They have taken the anomalous position that the 
higher the tariff on an article the cheaper it is sold to the 
consumer. This theory is in opposition to every reason hereto- 
fore advanced in defense of the system. The chief reason 
always given for levying a high protective tariff was that it 
would enable the American manufacturer to sell his goods at a 
higher price and avoid the competition of low-priced foreign- 
made goods. If not levied for the purpose of increasing the 
price, of preventing competition of cheaper goods, then there 
could be no justification whatever for it. If it does not have 
that effect, then every tariff baron in the country would be 
found opposing it. If the doctrine be true that it lowers the 
price, then it would be pertinent to inquire, How high should 
it be made in order for the consumer to get for nothing the 
articles upon which it is levied? [Applause on the Democratic 
side.) 

Will some one who asserts this strange doctrine inform us? 
No one will attempt it. This clearly illustrates the absurdity 
of the proposition and demonstrates the desperation of those 
who attempt to justify the indefensible policy. 

Again, pressed in their desperation some of the “high 
priests” of protection have declared with much unction that 
the tariff costs the American consumer nothing because the 
foreigner pays it. This argument in its defense was abandoned 
years ago, the theory exploded, because the people know if the 
foreigner pays the tax he adds it to the selling price, and the 
ultimate consumer has it to pay as part of the cost. If this 
doctrine that it costs the American consumer nothing because 
the foreigner pays it were true, then it does not protect the 
home manufacturers against the low prices of the foreigner 
and it would be useless to levy it. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

If these two propositions adyanced here in this debate are 
sound, no manufacturer in the United States would contend for 
the system, because it would not protect him, and hence would 
be of no avail in preventing foreign competition and therefore 
would fail to accomplish the purpose for which it was levied. 
[Applause on Democratic side.] 

It is not surprising that the advocates of protection, driven 
from “ pillar to post” in search of some reason to justify their 
position, employ every subterfuge which human ingenuity can 
devise and every sophistry the fertile imagination can invent, 
but the system is doomed and must go., The logic of events 
has completely demolished the propaganda of protection and 
exposed its fallacies. 

The experience of the last three years has demonstrated to 
the people of this country, beyond cavil or doubt, that industry 
in this country can successfully operate without high protec- 
tion, and that prosperity does not depend upon it. Existing 
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conditions in this country establish the fact that it is not 
essential to prevent foreign competition, and that without it 
we are producing more and better and selling more, both at 
home and abroad, than we ever did with it. That we can meet, 
and are doing so, in the open field of competition in the markets 
of other nations and capturing their trade; that our factories 
now are producing larger quantities of better-made goods, sell- 
ing at better prices, and returning larger profits than ever 
known in our entire industrial history. If we can compete 
successfully as we are and have been doing with foreign coun- 
tries in their own markets and capture their trade, then there 
is no reason for a high protective tariff to control our home 
market and hold our own trade. The enormous increase in our 
exports with a proportional decrease in our imports of foreign- 
made goods conclusively establishes this proposition to the 
satisfaction of every reasonable mind. The indisputable facts 
are convincing and must control. 

Under existing conditions the country is enjoying the most 
marvelous era of prosperity hitherto known; factory, farm, and 
mine operating at full capacities, unable to supply the demand, 
realizing unprecedented profits; labor is universally employed 
at the best wages ever paid, and thrift and enterprise abound, 
resulting as a consequence largely because of the policies in- 
augurated and the constructive legislation enacted under the 
present national administration, which has established confi- 
dence, encouraged investment of capital, and emancipated busi- 
ness from the control of special privilege. 

Contrast the conditions existing under the present adminis- 
tration with conditions under the previous Republican adminis- 
tration and witness the difference. 

Under the last Republican administration idle and empty 
freight cars, with their wheels rusting on the rails, crowded 
every sidetrack of every railroad in the country until the num- 
ber aggregated at one time more than 426,000, by far the largest 
number ever known before or since, a number sufficient, if 
coupled together in a solid train, to reach from New York City to 
the city of St. Louis, Mo., on any of the various railroads con- 
necting those two points; locomotives, motionless and noiseless, 
filled the roundhouses of all the railroads, with nothing to do, 
nothing to haul; now every freight car and locomotive in the 
land is busy night and day hauling products to markets and 
every shipping point is congested with products awaiting trans- 
portation to markets where the demand is greater than the sup- 
ply and where they are selling for the best prices ever paid. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Under the preceding administration, during its most prosper- 
ous year or any previous year, our factories never produced 
more than $20,000,000,000 worth of products; but during the 
year just closed the factories of this country produced 
$30,000,000,000 worth of products, supplying home consumption 
and selling an enormous surplus abroad, realizing the best profits 
ever made, with thè supply insufficient for the demand. Under 
former administrations the largest amount paid in wages to 
employees for any year was $3,400,000,000 ; last year it amounted 
to $5,200,000,000. 

Under Republican control of public affairs reduction of wages 
for manual labor was the rule, but under this administration 
last year the 5,700,000 laborers employed in the industries of 
this country had their wages voluntarily increased in the 
enormous sum of $300,000,000. Under Republican control of the 
Government the capital invested in American manufactories 
amounted to $18,000,000,000, now it amounts to $26,500,000,000, 
showing the confidence capital has in a Democratic administra- 
tion. Under Republican rule its best year was 1912, the corpo- 
rate income of the country from private enterprise amounting to 
$3,200,000,000, but for the year just closed it amounted to the 
enormous sum of $5,000,000,000, a most gratifying increase. 

Last year we exported and sold abroad a billion dollars worth 
more of manufactured products than in any previous year in 
our history, and imported less, As our exports increase our 
imports are proportionally decreasing, demonstrating the bal- 
ance of trade in our favor is increasing by leaps and bounds, a 
splendid testimonial in support of Democratic policies. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

But the comparison is not yet complete. Under the Repub- 
lican administrations the prevailing sign in every metropolitan 
city in the land was “Free soup and lodging houses” for the 
unemployed, but that sign has disappeared, and in its place has 
been substituted placards reading “ Men wanted at high wages.” 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Under the former administration an army of tramps lined 
the leading thoroughfares of the country, but under this ad- 
ministration they, too, have disappeared, and have been super- 
seded by the swiftly’ moving luxurious automobile; under the 
former men begged for work and found it not, now work begs 


for men at high wages; under the former factories were com- 
pelled to stand idle because of overproduction, under this the 
plants are too small to supply the demand, and nearly every 
plant in the land either is being enlarged or has been, and 
has increased its number of employees in order to meet the 


requirements of its trade. Under the former capital hesi- 
tated and was reluctant to invest, under this it freely invests 
on profitable terms, because confidence is restored, business is 
upon a safe and sane basis, and prosperity abounds. Under 
the control of affairs by the Republican Party once every year 
the banks scoured the country to get sufficient gold to send to 
Europe to meet our annual obligations there, but now condi- 
tions have changed, the flow of our gold to Europe has ceased, 
the tide has turned, credit and debit have changed places, and 
European gold is flowing into our country in such enormous 
quantities that bankers are inquiring, “ What are we to do 
with it?” In the changing of conditions our people are the 
beneficiaries, as the result clearly shows. We have become the 
richest nation in the world. Our national wealth amounts to 
$230,000,000,000—richer than England, Germany, and France 
combined, ten times as rich as Italy, eight times as rich as 
Austria, and four times as rich as France. We are now the 
greatest financial power in the world, and within the last 
12 months the financial center of the world has been removed 
from London, England, where it has been for centuries, to New 
York City, the great metropolis of this country, where we hope 
it will remain as long as time endures, [Applause on Demo- 
cratic side.] - 

The unprecedented prosperity the country now enjoys is not the 
result alone of conditions in foreign countries, but is mainly due 
to the wise, wholesome, and constructive legislution enacted 
by this administration and the splendid business policies it has 
inaugurated. Higher business ideals and better standards pre- 
vail in business affairs, and because of the new conditions the 
Nation has prospered beyond the expectations of the most 
optimistic. 


Republicans charge the marvelous prosperity the country now 
enjoys is due to the European war, and for this reason is only 
temporary; but the facts refute this and show, war or no war, 
it is the result of our business policies adopted and remedial 
legislation enacted, domestic as well as foreign conditions, that 
it is permanent, and is the logical sequence of our necessary 
and favorable governmental regulation. 

The Republicans told us if we reduced the tariff business 
stagnation would result, panic would ensue, and industry would 
no longer operate; but we revised the tariff downward, elimi- 
nated special privileges, and emancipated business from mo- 
nopolistic control, and prosperity sprang up all over the land. 

The passage of the Underwood tariff bill, revising the tariff 
downward, did not close down a single industry,. reduce the 
wages of a single workman, or turn a single employee out of 
employment; but, on the contrary, manufacture increased, 
plants multiplied, additional workmen were employed, and 
Wages were increased. 

They told us if we put wool on the free list it would destroy 
the sheep industry in this country; but we did it, and prices 
have been higher since than ever known before, and the in- 
dustry is in a most flourishing condition. Wool and sheep sell 
at better prices than ever. They told us if we put wheat, corn, 
and other farm products on the free list we would ruin the 
farmers. and destroy agriculture in this the most favored 
country in the world; that Argentine corn, Egyptian wheat and 
cotton, and Australian live stock would be imported, supply 
our markets, and drive our farmers out of business; that they 
would desert the farms; and that it, the most important of all 
our industries, would languish and die. But we did it, and the 
industry has improved marvelously, the price of farm products 
has soared higher and higher, importations have not affected 
our markets, and the business has become more profitable than 
ever, and is now more attractive to investors than hitherto 
known and promises greater results in the future. 

They told us if we reduced the tariff on manufactured prod- 
ucts idleness would result, but we did it, and now the con- 
tinual hum of busy machinery is heard night and day, better 
prices prevail, productions have increased, and want of capacity 
to supply the demand has required the building of additions to 
nearly every factory in the country, monuments erected in 
honor of Democratic prosperity. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Tete prophecies of evil failed to materialize, and their theory 
of protection is universally repudiated by the logic of events, 
reflected through the conditions witnessed daily by the people 
all over the country. 
` During their 16 years of control of the Federal Government 
more than two and one-half billion dollars was appropriated 
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and expended by them for the creation and equipment of an 
adequate Army and Navy to defend our Nation from assault 
upon land and sea; but they squandered the money, neglected 
the opportunity, and when they retired from power the country, 
for the want of these two great essentials of defense, would 
have been unprepared if attacked by a great foreign power; 
and the great responsibility of preparedness fell upon this ad- 
ministration. It is discharging that duty in an elaborate 
manner, commensurate with our standing as a world power, 
keeping in view “safety first,’ in order to command the re- 
spect of the nations of the world by our ability to repel all 
assaults upon the life, liberty, or property of our citizens. To 
meet this obligation and carry out this elaborate program large 
expenditures are required, and to meet these the great Ways 
and Means Committee have presented this splendid measure, 
which will receive the approval of this House and the American 
people as well. Its splendid work in this respect has earned 
it the gratitude of the country. 

It does not tax the necessities of life, the breakfast table of 
the workingman, the food of the hungry, the wearing apparel 
of the toilers, or the consumption of the country, but it taxes 
the wealth of the country and places the burden on the people 
best able to bear it—upon incomes and profits. It reverses the 
method employed by the Republicans to raise revenues for pub- 
lic purposes. They always taxed the consumption of the coun- 
try; this measure taxes the wealth. If a man wanted to raise 
money, he would not go to the poor, but to the rich; not to the 
poorhouses, but to the great financial institutions. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

That is just what has been done here, and the Republicans 
dare not criticize it. If the Republican Party during the last 
four years it was in power had carried out the same liberal 
program of preparedness we have adopted, under the Payne 
tariff law they would have had a deficit of more than $1,600,- 
000,000. Where and how would they have raised the money? 
By this method and not otherwise. They are estopped by their 
previous conduct to oppose this method. Analyze the provisions 
of this measure and many of them will be found to comport 
with their doctrines. Listen to its provisions. It creates a 
tariff commission; their national platform demands that. It 
provides for a tax on dyestuffs to encourage and protect the 
American manufacturers; their platform demands that. It 
enacts an antidumping law to protect American manufacturers 
from competition with foreign-made goods; they have always 
stood for that. It repeals the emergency stamp-tax law, against 
the enactment of which they voted, and have ever since de- 
manded its repeal. Surely they will not vote against this pro- 
vision now. It levies an inheritance tax on estates amounting 
to over $50,000. Every Republican in the House but one, when 
the Payne law was passed, voted for a much more drastic in- 
heritance tax law than this, and hence they are not consistent 
if they vote against this provision now. It increases the cor- 
. poration tax provided for in the Payne law, a Republican meas- 
ure, and consistency will require them to support it now. It 
increases the income tax, a law for which many Republicans 
voted when it was enacted, the wisdom of which experience has 
proven; they can not afford to oppose it now. The only other 
remaining provision is one for the taxing of profits on muni- 
tions of war, under certain limitations, and in view of the enor- 
mous profits made by the plants engaged in the manufacture of 
these products on account of war and preparedness, it is incon- 
celvable, it seems to us, how any reasonable man could vote 
against this provision. If he did, he would merit and receive the 
rebuke of the American people, irrespective of party affiliation. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I challenge any man to point out, if he can, any method for 
raising revenue which excels the one proposed here for fairness, 
equity, or justice. Any attempt made will be in vain. The 
ostensible objections now interposed to this measure by the 
Republican leaders is not because they are opposed to pre- 
paredness or the methods employed to raise the money to pay 
for it, but it is because their candidate for President opposed 
an income tax only a few years ago when governor of the State 
of New York, and if they voted for it now they would be an- 
tagonizing his position on this question and create discord in 
their party. This is the real reason for their opposition. It 
would array them against him and his public record. As gov- 
ernor of New York he opposed the taxation of the great in- 
comes of the rich, the taxing of wealth to support the Govern- 
ment. This record confronts him now, and the people of this 
country will repudiate him at the ballot box at the coming elec- 
tion because of it. Many Republicans when the roll is called 
for the final passage of this measure will ignore the decree of 
“ King Caucus,” the “ crack of the party lash,” the subserviency 
to party expediency, and heed the desires of their constituents 


and vote for it in order to save their own political fortunes, 
They know full well that “he who serves his country best 
serves his party best.” They know the people believe in this 
method of raising revenue, and they recognize its merit, fair- 
ness, and justice, 

This Democratic administration in three years has enacted 
more progressive and constructive legislation than has been 
enacted in the last quarter of a century. Its record of splendid 
achievements has earned the approval of the people, and they 
will at the ballot box answer “ Let well enough alone.” They 
know a change of administration means a change of policies, 
and a change of policies means an interruption of business, 
which might arrest the maryelous era of prosperity sweeping 
over the country. Under the splendid administration of Wood- 
row Wilson the country is prosperous to a degree hitherto un- 
known, and peace has prevailed. 

Europe presents an object lesson, a solemn warning of the 
horrors of war; the destruction of farm, factory, and mine; 
killing and crippling her producers; her cities laid waste; her 
finances exhausted ; her commerce scattered to the winds; penni- 
less widows and orphans bereft of loved ones appealing for aid; 
and on account of its folly it is executing a bond on posterity 
which will require more than a century to redeem, a burden 
under which it will groan for generations. As the war spirit 
sweeps over that ill-fated country, gathering in the vortex of 
death the brave men who answered the call to arms, our coun- 
try enjoys peace, revels in prosperity, and has become the 
leading nation of the world in all that it requires to make a 
people great. This condition is due to the master mind, the 
splendid diplomacy, the unfaltering courage, and exalted patriot- 
ism of Woodrow Wilson, the great Chief Magistrate of this Re- 
public. For him there is a shrine of love and affection in the 
heart of every father who has a son, of every mother who has 
a husband or boy, and every girl who has a brother or a sweet- 
heart, because he has prevented war. To him is due the ever- 
lasting gratitude of the American people, who in this contest 
as a reward will carry his banner to victory. Above all things 
the people covet peace and prosperity ; with him they have both, 
and with his reelection an assurance of their continuance. The 
slogan, “ Wilson, peace, prosperity, and a full dinner pail” will 
bring to his support in the coming election voters of all parties 
who believe in good government, fair treatment, and a clean ad- 
ministration of public affairs. The splendid achievements of this 
administration challenge the thoughful consideration and ad- 
miration of every citizen in the Republic, and it will go down 
in history as marking a new epoch in our career as a Nation, 
symbolizing peace, progress, and prosperity, elevating the stand- 
ard of Americanism, vitalizing the spirit of patriotism, and 
inspiring mankind to higher ideals of government in order that 
the people may one and all realize the benefits to be derived and 
share its manifold blessings, typifying the purpose for which 
governments are organized and should be administered. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratie side.] 


Appeal of American Citizens, Refugees from Mexico. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFF: McLEMORE, 


OF TEXAS, 
Ix tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, July 27, 1916. 


Mr. MeLEMORE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an appeal of 
American citizens, refugees from Mexico, embodied in a resolu- 
tion which was unanimously adopted by 300 of said American 
citizens at a meeting held in the courthouse at San Antonio, 
Tex., on July 18, 1916. 

The resolution is as follows: 


We, who are bona fide citizens of the United States of America, many 
of us who for a period of TAD have been residing in Mexico and rep- 
resent 8 every line of labor, or have property and other 
interests which haye suffered as a result of more than five years of 
revolution and feudalism in the “Republic of Mexico, many whose 
possessions have been completely wiped out by confiscation and de- 
struction during the pona era of anarchy throughout the major 
portion of the Srepub ic, invoke this as our first organized movement 
of Americans resenting practically every rtion of the stricken 
Republic and labor and capital interest both there and along the 
borders of the United States side; and we united under our consti- 
tutional right for redress and take this method of laying the facts 
which have been so often and persistently perverted before the Ameri- 
can Congress and people. 
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Reports have gone out to the world, through a porion of the he 
g 


promulgated from the stump and repeatedly -asser from the h 
official sources of the United States Government, that American prop- 
erty bolders in Mexico sought intervention in Mexico by the United 
States for the promotion of their interests in order tha 
exploit the Mexicans. We have been denounced as grafters, exploiters, 
falsifiers, and other similar epithets applied. 

We fee} confident that we, many of us who have lived in Mexico 
for a large period of our lives, have been identified with the people 
of Mexico, and have had our interests in common with the Mexicans, 
are better prepared to speak the facts than those who have not had 
such privileges. 

To a unit we resent these imputations. For a iod of more than 
so 2 previous to the administration of President Diaz, a period 
of feudalism corresponding with that of the past five years existed in 
Mexico, A condition of gone existed in that Republic before the 
advent of American capital and industry more obnoxious and repug- 
nant than any system of slavery that ever existed in the States of 
the South in the United States before the Civil War. The wages paid 
the natives were not adequate for their existence. Under the peona 
system there the men, women, and children were without intrinsic 
value, as there were millions to take the place of those whom disease 
carried away. epidemic was-often considered a blessing among the 
laboring classes. 
viđe means for 


general 
twenty or more fold, 
por to practically 
'actories, foundries, smelters, farms, 
ent. Where there were no industrial and educational facilities 

schools, churches, and industrial institutions sprung up as if by magic, 
Throughout nearly 30 years the relationship between the Americans 
and Mexicans was as congenial and cordial as ever existed between 


scale 3 the 
8 were opened up that gave em- 


emplo; 


Rep 

8 of the American citizenship of that country. 
intervention would have been resented ersally 

there, as was evidenced in the petition of Americans to President Taft 

in the beginning of the Madero revolution a st Presid The 

American press and American people st 

—— e ee of the Mexican 3 APs 3 

controver . Through 5 on, W un wa 

through a partion of the press of the United States, an uprising, then 

restricted a small of the most illiterate section of northern 


Mexico and extending in no more than one State, was en aid in its 
asa gy by many Americans of the United States and discountenanced 
by the Americans of Mexico. 


Arms, money, ammunition, and men were furnished against the 
urgent protest of the Americans of Mexico who knew conditions and 
could forecast the inevitable results. Prominent Americans of Mexico, 
supported by capitalists and labo Americans of that country, were 
sent to Washington to protest, but their prayers were unheard by our 
Government. 

The retirement of President Diaz resulted largely from aid of Mexi- 
cans and Americans of the United States to the universal disappoint- 
ment and pee regret of the Americans of Mexico. Army supplies, 
money, and men went over the United States border to Juarez, thence 
south, resulting in the most unfortunate disaster in Mexico's history. 

Francisco I. Madero succeeded President Diaz. Nearly universally 
Americans rallied to his support, while they saw conditions grow 
from bad to worse largely as a result of influences from the United 
States side of the river. Money and moral aid were tendered him by 
the Americans of Mexico. Another revolution was fostered largely by 
Mexicans who had placed him in power, and it assumed proportions 
as the result of aid tendered by Mexicans and Americans in the United 
States, the latter who made large money in the supplies of arms and 


ammunition, Once more the Americans of Mexico protested. Sup- 
plied as they were from the American side, the second time the army 
-went south from Juarez, which ultimately resulted in the overthrow of 


the second President. 
Victoriano Huerta was the third successor. 
ico ne pater the manner of his succession, but 


The Americans of Mex- 
familiar with the 


methods through which so many of the Latin eans bring to bear 
their political aspirations they stood ready to acquiesce. he part 
this country played in his overthrow need not be recited. 


For three years the Americans of Mexico have stood ready to 
give their finan and moral support through the continued reign 
of feudalism and anarchy to any faction or individual who held out 
any hope for a restoration of conditions. In our solemn opinion the 
outlook is indefinitely hopeless. 


DRIVEN FROM HOMES, 


We have seen and read, with unparalleled tolerance in American his- 
tory, the murder of hundreds of our men, women, and children by irre- 
sponsible bandits on this and the other side of the border; of the 
ravishing and otherwise ou of eur women; of the burning of 
the homes and bodies of the vi s; of the destruction of our property 

ushing of our 


tude, patience, an trages similar to 

those endured by more than 60,000 Americans who have been driven 

from their properties in Mexico, as well as hundreds of thousands 

have property there and homes along the border. 

against hope for relief. They have deplored and 
t the necessi 


ven now ty of strenuous action on the ext 
of our Government. They have tolerated not only the ou of the 
Mexican feudalists, but the unjust reflection of some of people 


they might. 


of the United States, who have impugned their motives and misre 

sented facts through either malice or unpardonable ignorance, oy 
have even declined to hear our statement of facts. 

Those who went to Mexico in 5 by, men of small and large 
in faith, g€ t they, like the people of 
cles that 8 . re 
ve ere for years 
try suffered as have the aor. 
t homes in the vicinity of the United States 
th in their country's N In the fiscal 
f exico were spent in the 
a result of the American 


3 Thane wee boi 


It is estimated that approximately a million of her people have 
sought refuge in the United States during the past fiye yea 

inestimable m have taken the places of American’ labor > a 
and all kinds of 
can children of gees 
becoming citizens are 


Los pe pea. 

Cal, recently sent an appeal t the immigration of 
in this country be restricted, aileging’ that they had over 2.000 Epi 
cti- 


de ts burdened with - 

3 unfortunates of that * idemics of smallpox, „ 
mies dred k the I 

along the border in constant dread, cost innumerable lees an vant 

diseases, which have reached a stage of 

„are being spread by them 

e 18 prisoners in the Paso 

nen disease from 8 
exicans e wit 

jail costs are pty mite 
tax upon our people. The e along the border live in perpetual 


FAMINE AND DISEASE EXIST. 


ble and inconceivable to th 
have not witnessed it. Feudism has 1 between 5 


citizenship 
inwardly praris for outside assistance and at the opportune time 
will render aid, but to so publicly express themselves now would in- 
vite certain death. 

From a study of Mexico's history for nearly four centuries the evi- 
dences are conclusive in our min that the ontlook bears no sem- 
blance of hope, and we believe no internal individual or collection of 
individuals of that country can bring the desired relicf. 

We feel that the time has come when these facts should be pre- 
sented to the American Congress and to the people of the United 
States. That any rastination in firmly dealing with 


coun as a result of the promulgation of the Monroe doctrine. We 
feel also that from a humane point of view the 3 appeals 
that 


andits. 
exicans and Americans have stood in dread of 
ther on this or the other side of the 
rson or property, but we feel that 
e d courageously speak our sentiments 
and in so doing will meet with a hearty response from the people of 
other nations in Mexico, a strong con t of the suffering peons, as 
well as the highest type of Mexican ci p. 


QUESTION OF AMERICANISM. 


This should not be a 
years ago th 
Selves in 
on voters approved these dec- 
With 2 and prospective future conditions 
in Mexico, operating from only the American side of the river, the 
entire can Army, ars and militia, could not insure safety 
from depredations along the border, and it would impose an unreason- 
able 1 upon our soldiers and incalculable burden and expense te 
our people. : 

We, who with our labor, money, skill, experience, and education have 
aided Mexico in the emancipation of millions of her peons who 30 or 
more years ago were mercilessly exploited by a very small contingent of 
her own people who had the power; we, who have seen the wage scale 
lifted from 10 or 12 cents to a dollar or more per day within a le 
decade; we, who have invested our money and given our labor at the 
urgent solicitation and guarantee of 8 of that country and of 
the United States in railways, mines, smelters, foundries, farms, 
ranches, and hundreds of other industries that have given employment 
to us and to those impoverished ple; we, who have seen countless 
schools, churches, and educati institutions established where none 
existed, as a result of money we By in the channels of industry there; 
we denounce as absolutely Without foundation for truth the imputations 
that we were in any 9575 responsible for the feudalistic conditions in 
Mexico. And we insist that, rather than lolting the Mexican people, 
we lifted them from a shameful state of citation that existed before 


our adyent there, 4 
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We feel that it is inopportune now to discuss how these conditions 
were brought about or how they might have been averted. The condi- 
tions exist and must be met fearlessly, 9 and firmly. Every 
day of unnecessary delay will add to the deplorable complications for 
which the nations of the world, under the Monroe doctrine, look to the 
United States for ultimate relief. The time has come for 8 Spe- 
cific, and decisive action in Mexico, and not merely along the border. 
American and Mexican citizens are being forced to sacrifice their hold- 
ings to the moneyed powers in order that they may exist. Americans 
have been ordered ont of Mexico by their own Government, which has 
announced that they may expect no further Pee there, which is 
forcing them to sacrifice their interests and holdings to the British, 
French, Germans, Chinese, and Japanese, whose governments insist they 
remain there and promise them protection, irrespective of the European 
complications. 

By force of arms we are protecting the American interests in Haiti, 
Santo Domingo. Nicaragua, Cuba, and the Philippine Islands, and b; 
threatening ultimatums we have demanded the American right of hig 
seas to the ropean powers. We can see no reason why our constitu- 
tional and treaty rights should not be similarly extended to the Ameri- 
cans in Mexico and along the border of the United States in our own 
country. 

To the American 8 and people we submit this appel with the 
prayer that the remedy applied as speedily as practicable. 


The Democracy of the Postal Service. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. WILLARD RAGSDALE, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
IN rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, July 27, 1916. 


Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an address 
by Hon, Daniel C. Roper, First Assistant Postmaster General, 
to the postmasters of the State of New York. 

The address is as follows: 

TAn Democracy OF THE POSTAL Service, 

[An address by Hon. Daniel C. Roper, First Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, to the postmasters of the State of New York, Alexandria Bay, 
June 27, 1916.) 

Mr. President, postmasters of New York State, ladies and 
gentlemen, it is always a pleasure for me to confer with post- 
masters, and hence unnecessary that I express gratification at 
being with you to-day, especially as your association represents 
so large and important a section of the entire Postal Service. 
The postmasters of the great State of New York serve more 
than one-tenth of all the people of the United States and transact 
one-sixth of the postal business of the country. The postal 
revenues of this State are equivalent to three times those of the 
entire Dominion of Canada. ; 

That this beautiful place should have been selected for your 
convention is indeed a compliment to the taste and judgment of 
your association. This locality is so enshrined by nature and 
history in the minds and hearts of the American people that to 
visit it is to receive inspiration for better citizenship and better 
service to our country. To be here to-day as representative 
citizens, honored as postmasters with the privilege of rendering 
important service to the people of this great Commonwealth, is 
a boon that should inflate your hearts with pardonable pride 
and genuine patriotism. No one can reflect upon the history 
and importance of this great American service without recog- 
nizing the important part it has played in the dissemination of 
democratic ideas for which this Government was established 
and in the interest of which it must be maintained. This 
thought has so borne in upon me as I have applied myself to 
the problems involved in its administration that I have decided 
to review with you to-day some of the features of this service 
and our relations thereto as public servants under the head of 

THE DEMOCRACY OF THE POSTAL SERVICE. 

The history of civilization is the record of the struggle of the 
people for justice against oppression; for equal rights for all 
against special privileges for the few. Democracy is the su- 
preme ideal sought in establishing correct relationships among 
men in society, in commerce, and in government. The most po- 
tent factor in securing this end is the dissemimation of knowledge, 
and the most potent agency in disseminating knowledge is the 
postal function and facility. The isolation and antagonism of 
communities are overcome by trade and the interchange of ideas. 

Democratic ideas were first promulgated in systematic form 
in France about the middle of the eighteenth century through 
a series of remarkable writers, of whom Rousseau was the most 
important. These writers interpreted the feelings of the people 
and voiced a passionate desire in all for those “inalienable 
rights” which kings and autocratic rulers had withheld from 
them. These ideas, though first proclaimed as theories in 
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France, were to find their first practical interpretation and em- 
bodiment in America. Thus France by her ideas influenced 
the American Colonies in their struggles for self-government, 
and as if by reciprocation the reflex influence of the American 
democracy encouraged and hastened the French Revolution, 
out of which finally came the French Republic. The success 
of democracy in the United States has been the real propelling 
force in securing recognition for the people and in interpreting 
such rights in the constitutions of society throughout the world. 

It is not an accident that the greatest intellectual and material 
progress of the ages has been in evidence since the American 
and French Revolutions. These two upheavals marked the be- 
ginning of modern democracy as we know it. The change which 
they brought about was not only political but affected the 
thought of the whole world. They operated to give men not 
only self-government but self-confidence and self-respect, and 
thus increased individual initiative, invention, and progress in 
all lines, both individual and social. 


AMERICAN POSTAL SERVICE A DEMOCRATIC FACILITY. 


The success of the efforts for popular rights here and abroad 
is in a most important manner measured by the development 
of postal facilities. For example, the earliest postal systems 
were established and maintained for the use of rulers without 
regard to the convenience and comfort of the people and were 
restricted in their development and usefulness. The wise 
founders of our Government realized that the progress and se- 
curity of society depends upon the preparation of its members 
for patriotic and intelligent cooperation from the humblest to 
the highest citizen. It is therefore not insignificant that the 
framers of the Constitution for a Government established by 
and in the interest of the people should place in that first 
declaration of principles a special postal provision in order that 
the Postal Service should be made a democratic facility. To- 
day, as never before, the Postal Service is recognized as a funda- 
mental educational necessity, the promoter of mutual acquaint- 
ance, of peace and good will among men and nations, and the 
enlarger of the common life. 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF POSTMASTERS. 


No more important responsibilities can be imposed on men 
under our form of government than that of maintaining a serv- 
ice so fundamental to the welfare and happiness of the people. 
For the time being these responsibilities rest upon our shoulders 
and our success in meeting them will be measured by the extent 
to which we make the service democratic, eliminate grgft and 
special privilege, and treat all individuals and communities 
alike. If we accomplish this, we will be accepted as successful 
administrative officers; otherwise we will be unsuccessful. 

I believe that our present postmasters understand that past 
standards of efficiency in management do not answer for to- 
day and will be less useful for to-morrow. They therefore are 
responding more intelligently and willingly to the demands of 
the service. 

RECORD OF PRESENT ADMINISTRATION. 


It will be interesting, in this connection, to make a brief re- 
view of what has been accomplished during our administration 
to make the Postal Service more democratic and effective. 
Having learned to do by doing, we shall find ourselves the better 
prepared to understand what remains to be done to give the 
American people the ideal Postal Service to which they are 
entitled. 

During the last three years the parcel-post law has been 
effectually administered. Mailing conditions have been simpli- 
fied, rates reduced, limits in size and weight of packages in- 
creased, thereby developing a traffic of a billion parcels a year 
and thus extending the best express facilities not only to cities 
and towns on steam transportation lines, but also to the people 
along a million miles of rural routes. Unnecessary restrictions 
in the postal savings system have been removed and its pur- 
poses of encouraging thrift and bringing into circulation the 
hoarded savings of the poor, under the protection of the National 
Government, has been made effective by an active propaganda. 
The Rural Delivery Service, established in October, 1896 (just 20 
years ago), has been developed under this administration by the 
establishment of more than 2,500 new routes and the extension 
of more than 9,000 old routes for the benefit of 3,000,000 people in 
the rural districts. The City Delivery Service has been extended 
to 3,000,000 additional residents in towns and cities, according 
free delivery of mail by carrier, in all, to 6,000,000 people heré- 
tofore denied this service. Surely this does not indicate a cur- 
tailment of postal facilities. In every way during the last three 
years the postal needs and demands of the country have been 
anticipated and provided for. The appreciation of the people is 
shown, among other ways, in the per capita expenditure for 
postal service, which has increased from $2.58 in 1912 to nearly 
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$3 in 1916. This expansion has gone hand in hand with an 
unparalleled financial achievement; the Postal Service has be- 
come self-supporting. Following an unbroken succession of 29 
annual deficits of from $3,000,000 to $17,000,000, Postmaster 
General Burleson returned to the Treasury in 1913 and in 1914— 
and will in 1916—surpluses aggregating more than $8,000,000 
for the four years. This splendid record has been achieved in 
spite of the fact that the low rate accorded to second-class 
matter creates a deficiency of $80,000,000 on this one class of 
mail, and the liberal extension of rural-mail delivery is a fur- 
ther drain in the postal receipts which must be made up by the 
efficient management of the service as a whole. The surpluses 
from first-class and fourth-class matter under this administra- 
tion have more than made good the losses in the rural service 
and in the handling and transportation of second-class mail. 
These nonrevenue services are contributions to the educational 
uplift of the people and hence truly democratic in principle. To 
specify in further detail the democratic breadth recently given 
to the Postal Service there may be mentioned: 

The elimination of the sharp division lines between the differ- 
ent kinds of vehicle service in cities and the combining of all 
vehicle service under one common control, thus securing more 
economical contract terms and eliminating wasteful slack by 
interchangeability in equipments. 

The adoption of the principle of Government ownership of 
vehicle equipment and the substitution of Government-owned 
for contract equipments wherever improvements and economies 
in operation are possible. 

Practical aid in development of the parcel-post movement be- 
tween producer and consumer, producing a means of eliminating 
waste in agricultural products and contributing to the better 
living of the people. 

Inclusion of books in parcel-post classification, thus materially 
reducing postage rates on such matter. and facilitating the 
dissemination of knowledge among the people. 

Energetic campaign to eliminate.the use of the general-de- 
livery window service for purposes of fraud and immorality. 

Establishment of standards of work in the City Delivery 
Service so as to facilitate the application of efficiency rating 
system to carriers. 

Facilities of letter, money-order, and parcel exchange with 
South American countries vastly improved, stimulating com- 
mercial relations with those countries. 

One thousand new steel cars placed in the Railway Mail Serv- 
ice for.the protection of railway mail clerks and liability law 
put on the statute books for the protection of Uncle Sam's 
employees engaged in this hazardous work. 

In discovering the best method of road building and in co- 
operating with the United States Department of Agriculture 
and with States and counties in constructing post roads. 

Reorganization of the large post offices along standardized and 
business-like lines has been successfully accomplished. 

Swindling by mail greatly reduced by relentless enforcement 
of the fraud-order statutes. 

Competition encouraged and secured in the awarding of con- 
tracts for post-office quarters and supplies, effecting huge 
economies which in one instance of the four-year contract for 
stamped envelopes amounted to more than $1,000,000. 

With these things accomplished, are you not the better prepared 
to continue the work of Democratic postal reforms in the inter- 
est of the people? 

INEQUALITIES TO BE REMOVED, 

A number of inequalities in the service remain, and these 
must have our thought and constructive endeavor in the near 
future. 

Let me give a few illustrations: 

Of the 591 postmasters of the presidential grade in the State 
of New York, 368 are of the third class. The administration 
of the Postal Service rests in an inequitable manner in many 
instances upon these third-class offices. The legislation effecting 
these offices was enacted many years ago and provides for clerk 
hire under conditions which no longer exist. Living expenses 
have so increased that it is impossible to get efficient people at 
the old rates of from $10 to $20 per month. Consequently, post- 
masters of this class are frequently compelled to expend their 
personal funds for clerical assistance. 

Recognizing this condition, the department increased its esti- 
mates for 1916 by $75,000 for regular clerk hire and by $35,000 
for clerical assistance in separating transit mail. 

If these recommendations are approved, the department will 
be able to extend some relief to postmasters of this class. 

The salaries of fourth-class postmasters should be placed on 
nn equitable basis. The law has restricted the salaries of 
fourth-class postmasters according to the volume of outgoing 
mail at their offices, whereas the salaries of rural carriers have 


been fixed with no reference to the revenue derived from their 
services. The result, in general, is that the position of post- 
master is relatively less desirable than that of the carrier, who 
works under the postmaster's direction. Such a condition is 
subversive of discipline and the best interests of the service and 
should be remedied. 

As an illustration of the conditions under which a fourth-class 
postmaster is compelled to work, I cite an actual case which 
has been brought to my attention in a letter written by the post- 
muster. 

During the past several years, this postmaster states that his 
compensation has averaged about $780 a year, which, together 
with $75 for money-order fees, made his total income $855. 
Out of this his rent, light, and incidentals amounted to about 
$200, leaving him $655 for 12 hours’ work daily, except holi- 
days and Sundays, when he works about a half day. This 
postmaster gets no leave of absence except, of course, when he 
puts somebody in his place, to whom he would have to pay, 
perhaps, as much as the fees would amount to during that time. 

On the other hand, the postmaster states that the rural car- 
rier from his office gets $1,200 for seven hours’ work daily, 
exclusive of Sundays and holidays, and two weeks vacation with 
full pay. Out of this, however, he must provide for the upkeep 
of his machine or horse and wagon, which may amount to $20 
or $30 a month, but from which he should get some personal nd- 
vantage, at least on Sundays and holidays, 

FARM-TO-TABLE MOVEMENT. 

Thus far the Parcel Post Service has been developed prin- 
cipally through mail-order houses, which results in about ten 
times as much parcel-post matter being sent from the cities to 
the country as is brought from the country into the city. The 
result is that fourth-class postmasters are compelled to handle 
a much larger percentage of incoming matter, for which they 
receive no compensation, than outgoing matter, on which their 
compensation is based. The natural remedy should occur to 
the fourth-class postmaster. It is this: Develop the parcel post 
in line with the intention of Congress when the organic act was 
passed so that more mail of this character will originate at the 
smaller offices for dispatch than is received for loeal distribu- 
tion. In this connection I would suggest that postmasters in 
the large cities may come to the relief of the fourth-class post- 
masters by encouraging the farm-to-table movement, in the man- 
ner repeatedly suggested by the department. Postmasters who 
have given this their serious persistent attention have accom- 
plished a great deal by stimulating the ordering by city patrons 
of farm produce to be shipped by mail. This recompenses the 
fourth-class postmasters for handling the great volume of mail- 
order goods sent from the city by parcel post, and is a distinct 
benefit to those in the city who can be induced to undertake 
marketing by mail. The department has proposed to Congress 
legislation standardizing the number and salaries of supervisory 
officers in post offices and fixing the salaries of station super- 
intendents according to the volume of postal business. The 
adoption of this recommendation would more evenly distribute 
the supervision and give the supervisory employees salaries 
more nearly commensurate with the duties performed by them. 

The policy of an interchangeable personnel should be still 
further extended until every barrier is removed to transfers, 
details, and promotions from any position in the service to any 
other position without regard to geographical lines. In this 
way the service at every post office will be properly recognized 
as a part of one composite service and be constantly improved 
and invigorated by the introduction of new ideas and person- 
alities from other post offices, and the whole service benetited 
through the broadening of the opportunity for advancement 
opened to all from the lowest to the highest employee. 

To accomplish this objective the civil-service classification of 
at least second and third-class postmasters is necessary. 
Eventually all postmasters should be permanently attached to 
the service. The care observed by this administration has 
brought into the service postmasters of a high degree of busi- 
ness and executive ability. Each year of their service should 
add to their value and efficiency, and their retention should de- 
pend only on their capacity and willingness to perform ac- 
ceptable service. 

RAILWAY MATL PAY, 

An unfortunate impression has gone abroad that this admin- 
istration wishes to treat unjustly the transportation companies 
of the country. This is wholly erroneous. What is desired is 
the just thing to the companies and to the people. The Post- 
master General’s recommendation to Congress of a space basis 
for compensating transportation companies for carrying the 
mail is, in his opinion, the best and most equitable, and for this 
he has corroborative evidence from other countries. Canada, 
for instance, has for more than two years paid its railroads for 
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transporting the mails upon a basis of space and has had no 
difficulty whateyer in administration, I am advised that first- 
hand information from the postal officials of that country is 
to the effect that the space plan is most simple and practicable 
and that it will be continued, Furthermore, it is stated that 
the two largest companies operating in that country petitioned 
the postmaster general of Canada for a revision upward of their 
rates to the level of the rates proposed to be paid the railroads 
of the United States under the Moon space bill now pending in 
our Congress, stating that they can reasonably agree to accept 
these rates in Canada. 
SUPERANNUATION, 

The increased exactions of the Postal Service because of the 
parcel post and other business features, necessitating the em- 
ployment of able-bodied and alert persons, makes a practical 
method of dealing with superannuates in the service a vital and 
urgent problem, It is known that the loss sustained by the Gov- 
ernment on account of superannuation of its employees in all 
departments aggregates many millions annually. A canvass of 
first and second class post offices seems to indicate that this loss 
is probably proportionately less in the Postal Service than else- 
where in the Government. I use the word “ proportionately ” in 
this connection because the Postal Service carries about 80 per 
cent of all the civil-service employees in the Government service, 
It is believed that in the other departments the question is even 
more acute than in the Postal Service, and hence it hardly 
seems likely that Congress will overlook this and approve of a 
retirement plan that does not comprehend civil-service employees 
in all the departments of the Government. 

My careful study of this subject has led me to conclude that 
there is no advantage to be gained in supporting a straight pen- 
sion plan or any plan that involves large annual appropriations 
by Congress. The practicable plan to be adopted would appear 
to be contributory, and should impose only a small direct bur- 

den on the employees and on the Public Treasury. The mutual 
feature can not seriously be objected to in view of the fact that 
the Government is a peculiarly permanent institution, with a 
natural tendency to increase from year to year. The compulsory 
contributions of the employees could be made as low as 1 per 
cent of the monthly salary, which will impose no undue burden 
on anyone. Much thought has been given in the last three years 
to this problem, and its solution should not be longer delayed. 
In the language of the St. Louis platform, it is necessary “ to 
the end that n higher standard of efficiency may be maintained.” 
POSTAL SERVICE COMPARED WITH PRIVATE CORPORATIONS. 


These service problems continually remind us that our postal 
institution has reached the business proportions of the largest 
corporations. The modern business corporation is one of the 
most remarkable institutions developed by our American civiliza- 
tion. The control of business by this form of association of in- 
dividuals is peculiar to America, and has given rise to the 
greatest economic problems with which our Government has had 
to deal. The benefits of the corporation in consolidating capital 
and devoting it to the development of the country along the 
lines of large and efficient production and distribution must be 
recognized. The evils of the corporations have been banished 
and the teeth of predatory wealth drawn by the establishment 
and development of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Federal Reserve Board, and the Federal Trade Commission, to 
which will soon be added a Rural Credits Commission, to assist 
the farmer, and a Federal tariff commission, to cooperate with 
Congress in studying customs, industrial, and tax problems. 
These institutions are the umpires of democracy that will see 
to it that there is fair play between the humblest citizen and the 
greatest corporation. 

Recognizing, then, that the corporation is the most efficient 
organization for the conduct of big business, and that it is, when 
properly controlled, neither undemocratic nor un-American, let 
us see what comparison may be made between the big business 
of the Postal Service and that of the private corporations. 

The American Postal Service is the only branch of the National 
Government that bears a striking resemblance to the great busi- 
ness institutions which are owned and operated by private citi- 
zens, In fact, a specious comparison may be drawn between 
the Postal Service and any of the great corporations through 
which huge amalgamations of capital are nowadays made ef- 
fective in the activities of private business. The proceeds of 
taxation is our capital, the people are our stockholders, Congress 
is our board of directors, the President of the United States 
is the president of our enterprise, the Postmaster General is our 
general manager, the officers of the department are his staff 
lieutenants, the department is our head office, the post offices 
are our local branches, and the great army of clerks and carriers 
is the labor force of the postal organization. The raw material 
of this public utility is the mailed letter and parcel; its finished 


product is the letter and parcel delivered. Its business is the 
communication of intelligence and the transportation of com- 
modities. 

The Postal Service resembles a profit-sharing corporation, for 
its employees are all stockholders, and so are its patrons. 

In so far as the Postal Service may be compared with the 
private corporations, it is in some respects the greatest of them 
all. It operates more branches, utilizes more agencies, completes 
more transactions, serves more people, employs more labor, and 
is more vital to the welfare and happiness of all the people than 
any of them. z 

The Postal Service has become a wonderful organization, 
transacting an average of $1,000,000 worth of business a day, 
through about 300,000 human agents, at 56,000 post offices, to 
which must be added about 6,500 stations of all kinds, handling 
annually about 1,000,000,000 parcels, 10,000,000,000 pieces of 
first-class mail, and more than 1,000,000,000 pounds of second- 
class matter, serving 100,000,000 people in America, and con- 
veying mail to all parts of the world. 

In so far as the monopolistic tendency of the private corpora- 
tions is concerned, the Postal Service is the most complete of 
all trusts and yet the most democratic of all our institutions. 

A deeper study, however, of the analogy which we have drawn 
will show conclusively that the apparent similarity of the Postal 
Service to private corporations is only superficial. There is a 
fundamental difference running throughout the entire com- 
parison. It is a difference of origin, ideals, policy, and purpose ; 
and this difference colors every function and activity, changes 
the relationship of every patron, and alters the status of every 
employee of the Postal Service as compared with the private 
corporation. 

Corporations, it is said, have no soul. The genius of the 
American Government is the soul of the Postal Service, which is 
a common cooperative endeavor of the people. It has its origin, 
not in an act of Congress nor in the private bill of a State legis- 
lature, but in the Constitution of the United States; its ideal 
is not dividends, but the preservation of the Union and the 
advancement of civilization by the establishment and mainte- 
nance of means of communication; its policy is to operate its 
service, not for profit, but for the convenience of the public; and 
its purpose is in every way democratic, purely and entirely un- 
selfish. 

NATIONAL POLICIES AND PROSPERITY. 


In principle there is all the difference in the world between 
working for some of the people and working for all of the peo- 
ple. Any plan of action affecting the Postal Service that does 
not take this principle into account is erroneous and, if not 
doomed to failure, will be pernicious in its effects. 

It has always been properly considered an honor and a privi- 
lege to be intrusted with the commission of postmaster, but 
you have been called to serve during one of the most epochal 
periods of our country’s existence and your responsibilities are 
correspondingly greater than those of your predecessors, The 
heart of every true American swells with gratitude over the 
fact that during the titanic struggle raging in Europe the peace 
of our country has been maintained with honor. This country 
has thereby attained first place among the great nations of the 
world, but as such must assume the greatest responsibilities 
in maintaining proper conditions at home and in bringing order 
out of chaos for the future generations of the countries in- 
volved in the war cataclysm. 

The result of the policy thus far pursued is that, as we have 
sown peace, not war, our country is to-day reaping the harvest 
of prosperity. No one can deny that this is the greatest ern. 
of prosperity in American history. Prosperity permeates every. 
corner of our land. Every kind of business is pulsating with 
it; labor is employed throughout the land at the highest wages 
ever known and the demand for labor in all parts of the coun- 
try is in excess of the supply. We have a full dinner pail and 
all should stand for peace, plenty, and prosperity. 

The national wealth of the country has increased since 1912 
from $187,000,000,000 to $228,000,000,000; the money in circu- 
lation from about $3,250,000,000 to $4,000,000,000 ; bank surplus 
from $170,000,000,000 to $260,000,000,000; railroad receipts 
from $2,900,000,000 to $8,250,000,000; the value of agricultural 
products from $9,250,000,000 to $10,500,000,000; the American 
railroads have this fiscal year earned the enormous sum of 
$1,000,000,000 net; and the debt of the United States to Europe 
bas 7 5 year been decreased from 54,000, 000,000 to $3,000,- 


There is no reason to suppose that this fortunate condition 
is the high-water mark of our national prosperity. The con- 
structive program of the national administration has just be- 
gun, and the splendid successes already achieved have given 
all classes and parties a remarkable confidence in the projects 
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now under consideration. After years of fruitless agitation 
and discussion of the complicated subject of rural credits it 
has remained for this administration to propose a practicable 
measure on which all can unite. In connection with rural 
credits the following editorial from the Washington Post is 
interesting and instructive: 

The fact that a majority of the rage in both branches of 
Congress have voted for the administration’s rural credits bill is an as- 
surance that the measure will bring about a real reform in the interest 
of the farmers of the country. The unanimity with which Con 
put through this measure presages the same success for it that at- 
tended the establishment of the new banking and currency system. 

The rural ¢redits bill and good roads bill, both of which will now 

o to the President for his signature, should make the lot of the 
armer much easier. The farmers have been obtaining rices for 
their 8 and are generally prosperous, but the fact must be faced 
that the percentage of farmers who own their own land without in- 
cumbrance is extremely small 

When Germany put her rural credits system into effect, the percent- 
age of farmer tenants was about as large as is the case in the United 
States. Under the German credit system, however, nearly 90 per cent 
of the German farmers now own their own land. 

With Federal aid to road construction and this new rural credits 
law it should not be long before the same fortunate condition is brought 
about in the United States. 

The gratifying prosperity of the country and the still more 
gratifying prospect of continued and increased prosperity are 
not the result of chance, but have been promoted by well-defined 
causes which are both legislative and administrative. How- 
ever, as important as are these causes, economically and com- 
mercially, they are secondary to those responsibilities which 
this country must assume as the guardian of the hopes of hu- 
manity throughout the world. America is the great lighthouse 
toward which shipwrecked Europe is looking for peace and 
happiness. Our flag, as never before, must represent justice 
and fair dealing, both at home and abroad. 

Democracy respects, encourages, and protects the individual 
citizen and prompts love of country and the highest evidences 
of good citizenship. It accordingly always expects the individ- 
ual citizen to assume his proper responsibilities and awakens 
in him keen interest in his country and its government. It 
was never intended that government service should curtail or 
interfere with the exercise of a person's proper duties as a 
citizen. Hence it was that the Postmaster General in his in- 
terpretation of political activity on the part of unclassified 
postmasters has stated that no objection is interposed to un- 
classified postmasters contributing political news articles or 
otherwise discussing public issues provided the postmasters do 
not engage in personalities or by word or act give rise to criti- 
cism or complaint that might reflect on the service. Detri- 
mental effects would naturally result from postmasters hold- 
ing official positions on political committees or becoming can- 
didates for elective offices or using their offices to control po- 
litical movements, and hence such activities are properly pro- 
hibited and discouraged. 

HYPHENATED AMERICANS, 

Much has been said of the problem of the hyphenated Ameri- 
ean, The counterpart of this problem is found in our private 
lives. When our sons and daughters establish homes for them- 
selves we can no longer expect their obedience and support. 
Holy Writ is their authority for relinquishing the old bonds and 
cleaving to the new. It is not that they should love the old home 
less, but that they must love the new home more. This is the 
way of nature and of all right-thinking people. We must admire 
the American who cherishes with affection the memories of the 
land of his birth, but may we not expect that when this view is 
properly presented in the hour of trial every foreign-born Ameri- 
can will unhesitatingly declare his undivided allegiance to the 
land of his choice. ‘The acid test of the foreign policies of our 
President in maintaining peace with honor is that every coun- 
try involved in the European war would to-day gladly exchange 
places with us and weld the broken links of international friend- 
ships and home circles. The difference between the conditions 
here and in Europe is the difference between an aeroplane with 
and without its stabilizer. The stabilizer is the instrument 
which keeps the airship equipoised. This is what Woodrow 
Wilson has been for the internal and external relations of our 
country and has prepared the United States for its position to 
become the stabilizer of the world. 

POSTMASTER MAY CONTRIBUTE TO PEACE AND PROSPERITY. 

What Woodrow Wilson has been and is in the United States 
is what it is desired that you be in your respective postal dis- 
tricts, educating your patrons to the most intelligent and effec- 
tive methods of using the Postal Service and of. cooperating 
with you and the department in both postal and civil duties to 
the end that our people may be more prosperous, more virtuous, 
happy, and contented. 


The commanding and paramount characteristic in our con- 
structive civic work is the spread of intelligence. The funda- 
mental factor in this progress is the Postal Service. The edu- 
cation and enlightenment of the people may truly be said to be 
the sure panacea of democracy for every social and political 
evil. Literally, by the extension and utilization of postal facili- 
ties this Nation will accomplish the destiny of democracy, the 
principles of which ever cherish and maintain the sacredness of 
justice to all and special privileges to none. 


Address by Dr. Edward G. Acheson. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. WILLARD RAGSDALE, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Thursday, July 27, 1916. 


Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Speaker, on the occasion of the recent 
visit of the Foreign Affairs Committee to Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
we had an opportunity to learn much as to the proper utilization 
of the enormous power of Niagara River. Among the most 
pleasant and instructive incidents was an address delivered by 
Dr. Edward G. Acheson—at a beautifully appointed lunch given 
to the committee by the Niagara Board of Trade and presided 
over by its chairman, that “ prince of good fellows,” Mr. Salt— 
the real merits of which can only be appreciated by those who 
read it and which I now offer with the hope that it be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE OF THE 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y., JULY 13, 1916, 
BY Dr. EDWARD G. ACHESON. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, I understand the pur- 
pose of your present visit to Niagara Falls is to give you an 
opportunity te form a clear and accurate judgment for or 
against the advisability of permitting a further diversion of 
water from the Niagara River for power purposes, and, further, 
its bearing upon the international relations between the United 
States and Canada. 

I have been honored with an invitation to address you, and 
it is with great pleasure I grasp the opportunity to place before 
you a few facts which, I hope, you will consider of sufficient 
importance to bear weight in the formation of your decision. 

With your kind permission, I will give you a brief glance at 
my own activities in and about Niagara Falls and the results 
I have been able to accomplish, my excuse for presenting my 
own affairs to you being that I know them better than my 
neighbors. There are, however, many other manufacturers who 
could advance equally strong arguments as those I am about to 
place before you. 

In 1894 I was located in Monongahela City, in the very heart 
of the bituminous coal fields of Pennsylvania. I was operating 
a small plant manufacturing carborundum, the production dur- 
ing that year amounting to 52,190 pounds. The electrical 
power for the operation of the furnace, in which carborundum 
was produced, cost too much money to permit of the material 
being sold for general grinding purposes. The first electric- 
power plant erected in Niagara Falls was approaching comple- 
tion. I came to this city and contracted for 1,000 electrical 
horsepower, built a plant, and during the year 1896 the produc- 
tion of carborundum jumped up to 1,100,000 pounds. During 
the following years the business grew until, during 1913, the 
production amounted to 20,033,000 pounds. Since 1918 the 
business has shown considerable fluctuation, having dropped to 
16,410,100 pounds in 1915, but during the present year, 1916, 
it is running at the rate of 22,433,600 pounds, this being the 
maximum possible production of the plant under the present 
curtailed condition of power production. While you will notice 
that the production in 1916 shows an increase of 38 per cent 
over 1915, during this year the orders have been coming in to 
the carborundum company at such a rate as to represent an in- 
crease of 120 per cent over that of 1915. Notwithstanding these 
facts, the company has not increased the price of its goods, It 
will not be necessary for me to comment upon the great value 
of this grinding material in the manufacturing world, it now 
being practically a necessity in many lines of manufacture. 

My second venture in commercial manufacture at Ningara 
occurred in 1900, 16 years ago. It consisted of the manufacture 
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of artificial graphite. -The development of this new business 
has been as follows: 

In 1900 the production amounted to 860,750 pounds. The 
following year it had jumped to 2,500,000 pounds, and in 1913 
it was 13,633,342 pounds. This business, you will notice, was 
developed before the European war had taken form; hence it 
had not been influenced by these world disturbances. Since 
the beginning of this present year, 1916, the orders for graphite 
received by the Acheson Graphite Co. have been at the rate of 
approximately 50,000,000 pounds per year. The company’s 
present plant has a maximum capacity of 40,000,000 pounds per 
year; while owing to the unfortunate curtailment of power pro- 
duction only suflicient power can be obtained to produce ap- 
proximately 20,000,000 pounds, and the company faces the 
further unfortunate condition of possibly being reduced to two- 
thirds its present output, or 14,000,000 pounds, by reason of 
the Canadian Government having called for a large amount 
of power now being utilized in the United States. 

Let us more closely examine these orders for 50,000,000 
pounds of artificial graphite. They are for a material that 
did not exist 16 years ago. The coming into being of this mate- 
rial has permitted the creation of vast enterprises previously 
impossible. For instance, as an example, we will take the man- 
ufucture of caustic, bleach, and chlorine, all important to our 
present-day life. Competent authorities have stated that their 
efficient manufacture would not be possible did the artificial 
graphite not exist. The existence of the Niagara-made graphite 
has been of incalculable value in hastening the liberation of 
the United States from the necessity of buying foreign-made 
products essential to our welfare and growth. : 

Alongside of and coincident with the growth of these do- 
mestie values is the fact that no less than 29 per cent of 
this year’s business of the Acheson Graphite Co. is export trade. 
Further, these orders from abroad would have been vastly 
greater had it been possible to fill orders that could be had 
for the mere asking, and this is happening at the very time 
Norway, with her great water powers, is becoming restless 
and shows signs of wishing to enter the world’s market with 
an artificial graphite. 

Is it not worth while caring for this export trade? We are 
at this moment witnessing a great movement of the American 
manufacturing world toward the creation of a vast export 
trade. The Government is taking a friendly interest in this 
movement. Are these Niagara Falls interests too small to be 
taken into account? 

You are perhaps thinking and may say I am an interested 
party and am only hoping to advance my own interests, but it 
is possible you may not think so badly of me when I tell you the 
Acheson Graphite Co. has not advanced its selling price one 
cent since this onrush of orders. No advantage has been taken 
of the present great demand for its products. 

My purpose in giving you statistics regarding these enter- 
prises is not with the hope ef your rendering me assistance to 
advance my own interests, except as they may be advanced with 
others. I am presenting them to illustrate what may be done 
with Niagara Falls power in furthering the interests of our 
country at large. Many of the products produced in this city 
are absolutely essential to the successful operation of industries 
in cities and towns far removed from Niagara Falls, 

You may say this is all very good, but why not manufacture 
these materials somewhere else and preserve the Falls? This 
brings us to the very heart of this whole matter. Previous 
speakers have already answered this question better than I am 
prepared to do. The subject is, however, very much greater than 
the simple matter of supplying more power and greater facilities 
to the factories of Niagara Falls. It is nation wide in im- 
portance. You, as a committee of the National Congress, haye 
a duty to perform and a great responsibility rests upon you. 

While you are with us, you will not fail to be impressed with 
the fact that this is a novel industrial community. Niagara 
Falls is no longer the pleasure resort of former years. The 
scenic beauty of the Falls is still with us, but the true value of 
the Falls and this community, in so far as the country at large 
is concerned, consists in the vast quantities of manufactured 
products distributed throughout the world from our local fac- 
tories, many of which were only made possible of commercial 
production by the generation of electricity through the diversion 
of water from the Niagara, and in the invisible, vibrating cur- 
rent of power sent out on radiating threads of copper to cities, 
towns, and villages within a radius of 100 and more miles. 
Many of the factories located here on account of the power 
being cheaper. They have grown to large magnitude, and it is 
not an easy matter to move them to other localities, 
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I wish I had the gift of ready language, that I might better 
impress you with what to me appears to be your opportunity to 
use your great influence and directing power in bringing about 
a movement whic. would be of incalculable benefit to our entire 
country and more particularly our posterity. Would that I 
might make one small remark that would cause you to depart 
from what, to me, seems a wicked course, the failure to properly 
use our great natural resources. We are at the present 
moment within hearing of the roar of one of the most stupen- 
dous forces in the world. Magnificent and grand from the scenic 
point of view, it certainly is, but to me it would be much grander 
and more impressive were a larger portion of this vast power 
being utilized for the present and future welfare of man. 

I consider it a veritable crime against our posterity to pre- 
serve this great natural, inexhaustible resource in its entirety, 
or as it now is, for reason of its scenic beauty while we at the 
same time press forward to the exhaustion of the coal deposits 
of our country. 

We are advised our coal supply will be exhausted in another 
century. Certainly a goodly time but still not great as we 
measure the life of nations. There is nothing visionary or fanci- 
ful about this early exhaustion of our coal supply. True, we are 
told of immense coal fields in Alaska, but one can not readily 
imagine the factories of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, or in 
fact any of the States being supplied from these deposits in the 
frozen north. Let me impress upon you the fact that a century 
is not a long period. Three generations will more than cover it. 
An instance in my own family will well illustrate this: Among 
the treasures of the family is an invitation from President 
Washington to one of my grandfathers to dine with him, my 
grandfather at that time being a member of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature, and this was more than a century ago. Our own 
grandchildren may witness the practical exhaustion of our coal, 
if no steps are taken to conserve it. 

I have here a few statistics coming from the United States 
Geological Survey: The production of anthracite coal in 1913 
was 91,524,927 metric tons. Compare these figures with the 
production in 1820, which I find was no more than 865 tons, and 
this was two years after the birth of my father. Here are 
figures on the production of bituminous -coal in the United 
States: In 1895 it amounted to 124,627,000 metric tons. In 1900 
it had increased to 191,256,000 tons and in 1913 it had jumped 
to the great figure of 478,523,000 metric tons. You will not find 
s difficult to see the exhaustion of the coal deposits a century 

ence, 

` Perhaps you are not interested in the welfare of the people 
who will live a century hence, but I assure you that if those 
people find that a great natural inexhaustible resource for 
power, as is the Falls of Niagara, has been preserved to them 
on account of its scenic beauty, while at the same time the 
country has been denuded of its coal supply to produce power, 
these far-away people will be very, very much interested in what 
you and all of us, of this present generation, have been doing. 
Unless we have already done so, they will find themselyes under 
the necessity of diverting the water from the river for power 
purposes; hence they will have neither coal, which we will have 
used, nor scenic beauty, which we are trying to preserve. 

In closing, gentlemen, permit me to leave with you the ques- 
tion, “ What is the true, the real conservation of our natural 
resources? Is it not the full and economic use of the inex- 
haustible for the preservation of the exhaustible?” 


The Real Reason for the Opposition to the Child-Labor Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ISAAC SIEGEL, 
OF NEW YORK, ; 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 25, 1916. 


Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, the question has been frequently 
asked why there is opposition in some of the States to the enact- 
ment of the child-labor law. We have frequently heard the 
statement made here that the sole opposition to it was based 
upon the fact that southern manufacturers would sustain great 
financial loss. The same argument has been advanced in every 
State before the enactment of similar laws, and with readjust- 
ment of conditions in compliance with the mandate of similar 
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statutes the same manufacturers have successfully conducted 
their business and grown prosperous. 

There is, however, another reason for the opposition to this 
measure. We find it in the hearings given before the Committee 
on Labor when witnesses were being heard both in favor and in 
opposition to this bill. ; 

One of the gentlemen who testified in opposition to the bill 
was Mr. David Clark, of Charlotte, N. C., editor of the Southern 
Textile Bulletin. At page 4 of the hearings he testified as fol- 
lows; 

Mr. CLARK. en is that I am in close touch with the textile 
industry of the uth, and have been for 16 years—8 years a cotton 
manufacturer and 8 years the editor of two publications, and for the 
last 5 years editor of the present publication, which I own. 

At page 5 he stated that there were 8,450 children under 16 
years employed in the mills of South Carolina, or one-sixth of the 
total number of employees. 

At page 20 we find the following testimony: 

Mr. CLARK. When these yens come from the mountains they do not 
believe in education. That is the reason we do not have compulsory 
education in North Carolina, because the isolated mountain districts 
would go Republican if we foreed compulsery education on them. 

At page 23 we have the following astonishing testimony : 


Mr. Noras. You state that the question of compulsory education in 
North Carolina is a political question? 

Mr. CLank. It is optional; yes. 

8 mean by a political question? 

Mr. CLank. Well, the State ts c—most of it—and our west- 
ern counties are largely isolated communities. Those people are on 
the balance of power, and if we put on a State-wide system of com- 
pulsory education it would swing the balance the other way, because 

le of the isolated rural sections do not want compulsory education. 

r. NolAx. Do you not think you are giving a mighty lot of con- 
a, to eae Peene 7 55 a — 

r. CLARK. Will ma hem majority ; yes, sir. They have 
ority in our tenth district. We n elect a Republican 
essman there. We have one in this 
. COOPER, Zon people in North Carolina 


In other words, we are informed by Mr. Clark that if a child- 
labor law is enacted the children of North Carolina will have 
forced upon them compulsory school education, and, in return, 
they might learn sufficient to vote the Republican ticket. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of this country are constantly learning 
why illiteracy continues in some parts of our Republic, and par- 
ticularly so in those States where laws for the protection of 
children from labor in mills are unknown. Now, for the first 
time they learn that the enactment of this child-labor bill means 
the saving of thousands of children from ignoranee and illiteracy, 
opening the doors of the schoolhouse to them, and giving them 
an opportunity to learn to think for themselves; and, so thinking, 
eventually casting their votes at majority for the Republican 
Party, that freed the slaves and now is determined to free the 
country from child labor and give the child an opportunity to 
fit himself, mentally, morally, and physically, to properly assume 
his duties of citizenship, determined to do his duty to his country 
at all times. I have voted for this bill, and every American 
citizen who believes in equal opportunity for all men and has a 
spark of love for America’s growing children will take real 
pride in seeing it become a law. 


The Rural-Credit Law and Suggestions as to How Farmers 
May Secure Loans. 


SPEECH 
HON. PATRICK D. NORTON, 


OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
iy toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 27, 1916. 


The House had under consideration the bill (S. 2986) to provide 
capital for agricultural development, to create standard forms of in- 
vestment based upon farm mortgage, to lize rates of Interest upon 
farm loans, to furnish a market for United States bonds, to create 

vernment depositaries and financial agents for the United States, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Banking and 
Currency is to be congratulated on the results that have been 
reached in framing this legislation. The members of the com- 
mittee have done much hard and trying work and have, as I 
know, employed a great part of their time for many months in 
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the consideration and the preparation of this bill. I believe 
that every member of the committee has labored most earnestly 
and honestly in endeavoring to present to the country legisla- 
tion on this most important subject, that in its operation will 
be of lasting assistance and encouragement to the great agri- 
cultura! interests of the Nation. While as it is well known to 
the Members of the House that the bill does not conform to my 
own idea of the best system of rural-credit legislation that 
might be adopted for this country, still; believing as I do that 
this bill, when enacted into law will give to the country a rural- 
credit system that will be of far-reaching benefit to the im- 
provement of agricultural and rural-life conditions in the 
Nation, I feel free to vote for the report of the conference com- 
F000 when it passed the 
ouse. 

The farmers of this Nation in the past have not had equal 
advantages with the commercial interests of the country in se- 
curing credits to carry on their business. While farm realty 
is among the best and safest security on earth, heretofore our 
laws and our systems of finance have neither been adapted to 
conditions under which our farmers labor nor to the period of 


time when they are best able to meet their loan or eredit obli- 


gations. 

The system proposed by this bill aims to standardize and 
safeguard the issuance of farm-loan bonds so that they will be 
attractive to investors at low rates of interest and so that their 
sale will supply ample funds for extending long-time land- 
mortgage loans to farmers at reasonable interest rates, the 
principal and interest of these loans being made payable on the 
amortization plan. It is most gratifying to me to know that 
this legislation is now safely on its road to final passage and 
that it will within a short time be written upon our statute 


In my judgment this is epoch-making legislation and will 
mark a great progress both in farm development and in the 
ownership of farm homes in this Nation. While I expect much 
good to come from this legislation, I have no extravagant en- 
pectations of the results to follow from it. Closely acquainted 
as I have been since my childhood days with farm life and 
farm conditions, I realized that interest rates, however low they 
may be, will never be a substitute for thrift and industry on 
ess, indifferent, lazy, or spendthrift farmer 
and can not be expected to make a success of his occu- 
were afforded him at practically no interest 
tall. This system, however, will, I am confident, help 

e thrifty and industrious farmer and make it more 
to provide a comfortable home and a comfortable 
for himself and his family and a eompetence for his old 


will help and enable the thrifty and industrious young man 
as accumulated savings of a few hundred dollars to pur- 
chase a tract of farm land on which he can make a comfortable 

happy permanent home for himself and those dear to him 
farm home out of the profits of the live 

or other products preduced upon it. 

I feel what I hope is a pardonable pride in the activity I have 
during this and the Sixty-third Congress in advocating the 


system for the Nation. No other legislation that has been be- 
tury has been so much needed 

to aid in the development of 
the greatest of all industries of this country than does legisla- 
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On the whole, the bill provides for an organization somewhat 
similar to that of the Federal Reserve Banking System, but 
modified to meet the needs of the particular character of, credit 
required by the agricultural interests of the country. 

FEDERAL FARM-LOAN ACT, 


The law is to be known as the Federal farm-loan act. 
FEDERAL FARM LOAN BOARD, 


The administration of the Federal farm-loan act is to be 
under the direction and control of the Federal Farm Loan Board. 
This board is to consist of five members. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is to be an ex officio member of the board and its 
chairman. The other four members are to be appointed by 
the President, with the advice and consent of the Senate. Not 
more than two of the four members to be appointed by the 
President may be members of the same political party. Each of 
the appointed members is to receive a salary of $10,000 a year 
and necessary traveling expenses. At the beginning, one of the 
members appointed by the President is to be appointed for two 
years, one for four years, one for six years, and one for eight 


years. Thereafter each member of the Farm Loan Board is to 

be appointed for a term of eight years. No member of the 

Farm Loan Board is permitted, during the time he holds office 

on the board, to be an officer or director of any other institu- 

tion, association, or partnership in banking or in the business 

of making land-mortgage loans or selling land mortgages. 
FEDERAL FARM-LOAN BANKS, 


The continental United States, exclusive of Alaska, is to be 
divided into 12 districts, each to be known as a Federal land- 
bank district. The districts are to be apportioned with regard 
to the farm-loan needs of the country, but no district shall con- 
tain a fractional part of any State. In each district a Federal 
land bank is to be established by the Federal Farm Loan Board. 
Each Federal farm-land bank is to be temporarily managed by 
a board of five directors appointed by the Federal Farm Loan 
Board. The permanent management of each farm-loan bank is 
to be under the direction of a board consisting of nine directors. 
Six of these shall be known as local directors, and are to be 
chosen by and be representatives of national farm-loan asso- 
ciations. The other three directors are to be known as district 
directors, and are to be appointed by the Federal Farm Loan 


Board. 
CAPITAL STOCK OF FEDERAL LAND BANKS, 


Every Federal land bank must have a capital of not less than 
$750,000. The capital stock of each Federal land bank is divided 
into shares of $5 each. These shares may be subscribed for and 
held by any individual, firm, or corporation or by the goy- 
ernment of any State or by the Government of the United 
States. Stock owned by the Government of the United States 
in Federal land banks is not to share in or receive any divi- 
dends. All other stoek is to share in dividend distributions 
without preference. It becomes the duty of the Farm Loan 
Board, as soon as practicable after the passage of this law, 
to open books of subscription for the capital stock of the Fed- 
eral land bank in each Federal land-bank district. If within 
30 days after opening the stock subscription books any part 
of the minimum capitalization of $750,000 shall remain unsub- 
scribed, it then becomes the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to subscribe and to pay for the balance thereof for 
the United States Government. I might say here that it is the 
consensus of opinion of those who have given the most study 
to this bill that practically all, if not all, the original stock sub- 
scription to the Federal farm-land banks will necessarily have 
to be made by the Federal Government. 

RETIREMENT OF ORIGINAL CAPITAL OF FEDERAL FARM-LAND BANKS, 


When the subscriptions of capital stock by national farm-loan 
associations shall amount to $750,000 in any Federal farm-land 
bank the bank shall then apply semiannually 25 per cent of all 
sums thereafter subscribed to capital stock to the payment and 
retirement of the shares of stock which were issued to represent 
the subscriptions to the original capital of the bank. Thus when 
all the original capital stock is paid for and retired, the then 
capital stock of the bank would all be owned by farmer 
borrowers. 

GOTERNMENT DEPOSITARIES, 

The Federal land banks and joint-stock land banks, when 
designated for that purpose by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
shall be depositaries of public money, except receipts for cus- 
toms, and they may also be employed as financial agents for 
the Government and must perform all such reasonable duties 
as depositaries of public funds and financial agents of the Gov- 
ernment as may be required of them. No Government funds 
deposited, however, are to be invested in mortgage loans or 
farm-loan bonds, 

NATIONAL FARM-LOAN ASSOCIATIONS, 


Any 10 or more persons who are the owners, or who are 
about to become the owners, of farm land qualified as security 
for a mortgage loan under this act, may subscribe to articles 
of incorporation and organize a national farm-loan association 
and secure a charter for the same from the Federal Farm Loan 
Board. In making application for a charter, the subscribers or 
organizers of the national farm-loan association must make 
application to secure for themselves from the farm-land bank of 
their district farm loans in the aggregate amount of not less 
than $20,000, no loan to be for less than $100 and none for 
more than $10,000. The charter granted each national farm- 
loan association designates the territory in which the associa- 
tion may operate and make loans, Every national farm-loan 
association must elect a board of directors of not less than five 
members, each of whom shall, during the term of his office, be 
a bona fide resident of the territory within which the associa- 
tion may be authorized to do business, The board of directors 
shall then choose a secretary-treasurer, who shall receive such 


compensation as the board of directors shall determine. The 
secretary-treasurer of every national farm-loan association shall 
act as custodian of its funds and deposit the same in such bank 
as the board of directors may designate, and pay over to bor- 
rowers all sums received for their account from the Federal 
land bank upon first mortgages. 

The secretary-treasurer shall collect, receipt for, and transmit 
to the Federal land bank payment of interest, amortization 
installments, or principal arising out of loans made through the 
association. He shall be the custodian of the securities, rec- 
ords, papers, certificates of stock, and all documents relating 
to or bearing upon the conduct of the affairs of the association, 
and is required to furnish a suitable surety bond, to be pre- 
scribed and approved by the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

THE POWERS OF NATIONAL FARM-LOAN ASSOCIATIONS, 


Every national farm-loan association shall have power to 
indorse and thereby become liable for the payment of mort- 
gages taken from its shareholders by the Federal land bank 
of its district and to receive from the Federal land bank of its 
district funds advanced for first-mortgage loans and to pay over 
these funds to its shareholders on receipt of duly and properly 
executed first mortgages. 

RESTRICTIONS OF LOANS BASED ON FIRST MORTGAGES, 


All loans shall be secured by first mortgages. Every mort- 
gage shall contain an agreement providing for the repayment of 
the loan on the amortization plan. Loans are to be made for a 
period of not less than 5 years and not more than 40 years. 
Additional payments of $25 or any multiple thereof may be 
made on the principal after the loan has run for a period of 
five years. On any installment due after five years from 
the making of the loan the entire principal of the loan may 
be paid under rules and regulations prescribed by the Federal 
Farm Loan Board. 

RATE OF INTEREST. 


The rate of interest, exclusive of amortization payments, 
shall not exceed 6 per cent on any loan, and in no case shall it 
exceed a rate of more than 1 per cent greater than the interest 
rate of the last issue of farm-land bonds sold by the farm-land 
bank of the district. For illustration, if the last issue of the 
land-bank bonds sold at a rate of 84 per cent per annum, the 
rate on the mortgage to the farm borrower could not then ex- 
ceed 4} per cent per annum. 

No loan shall exceed 50 per cent of the value of the land 
mortgage and 20 per cent of the value of the permanent in- 
sured improvements. No loan shall be made to any person who 
is not at the time or shortly to become engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of the farm mortgaged. In case of the sale of the mort- 
gaged land the Federal land bank may permit the mortgage 
and the stock interest of the vendor to be assumed by the pur- 
chaser. In case of the death of the mortgagor, his heirs or his 
legal representatives have the right, within 60 days after his 
death, to assume the mortgage and stock interest of the de- 
ceased. 

POWERS OF FEDERAL LAND BANKS. 

Every Federal land bank is given, among other powers, the 
power to issue, subject to the approval of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board, and to sell farm-loan bonds, to invest such funds 
as it may imve in the purchase of qualified first mortgages on 
farm lands located within the Federal farm-land district within 
which it is organized or for which it is acting, and to acquire 
and dispose of such real or personal property as may be neces- 
sary or convenient for the transaction of its business. 

RESTRICTIONS OF FEDERAL LAND BANKS. 

Federal land banks shall not accept deposits of current funds 
payable on demand except from its own stockholders, nor shall 
it transact any banking or other business not expressty au- 
thorized in the act. A Federal land bank has no right or au- 
thority to aecept other than first mortgages on real estate, and 
its outstanding farm-loan bonds can not at any time exceed 
twenty times the amount of its capital and surplus. 


AGENTS OF FEDERAL LAND BANKS. 


Whenever after this act has been in effect for one year na- 
tional farm-loan associations have not been formed and are 
not likely to be formed in any particular community the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board may, in its discretion, authorize the 
Federal farm-land bank of the district to make loans on farm 
lands in that community through a designated agent. Such 
agent must be a duly incorporated bank, trust company, mort- 
gage company, or a savings institution chartered by the State 
in which it has its principal office. All loans made through 
designated agents shall be subject to the same restrictions as 
if made through national farm-loan associations, and each 
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profits on the stock. The result of the application for a loan 
of this kind would be approximately as follows: 


borrower must contribute 5 per cent of the amount of the loan 
to the capital of the Federal land bank, and he will receive a 
stock certificate from the Federal land bank for the amount of 


va SRS CSOs LRM RANE Os ESS Es EL — 188 
enn JOINT- STOCK LAND BANKS. ‘Improvements valued at. 51.838 
Corporations, to be known as joint-stock land banks, may be Total value of borrower's land and improvements 2, 600 
formed by any number of persons, not less than 10, for the pur- | Estimated cost to borrow 
pose of carrying on the business of lending on farm-mortgage tion to stock in r nn 50 
security and issuing farm-loan bonds. The joint-stock land be Po Spc me Bn Brn yg pt ol irin ~ 
7) PPV 
joint-stock land bank must have a capital stock of not less than 
$250,000. These banks are to be under Federal supervision. Metal cost de herren 
Each bank is authorized to issue farm-loan bonds in an amount Total loan borrower can obtain 1. 000 
not to exceed fifteen times its capital and surplus. A joint- Cash to be paid borrower--——---_-_---__----____________ 92 


If, as it is fair to do, his stock in the farm-land bank is 
considered as an investment, it is seen that the borrower ob- 
tains a loan of $950 at an approximate cost of $22. 

REPAYMENT OF THE LOAN. 

Having given a brief analysis of the manner in which the 
borrower makes the loan, the next important step is the repay- 
ment of the loan. The borrower, at the time he makes his ap- 
plication, determines according to his circumstances the period 
of time for which the loan is to run. As before stated, this 
parioa can extend for not less than five nor more than 40 years. 

t must be made upon the amortization plan. The 
ne of interest will be the same whether the borrower chooses 
a long or a short period of repayment, but the annual install- 
ments will vary. A larger annual installment will of course be 
required to repay the loan in 20 years than that required to 
repay the loan, say, in 40 years. 

If the loan of a thousand dollars that I have just taken for 
an illustration is to bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent, and 
the borrower desires to-have the loan run for a period of 20 
years, he will then be required to pay an annual installment 
of $80.24. The following table shows the manner in which an 
annual installment of $80.24 made on a loan of $1,000 at 5 per 
cent interest will mature the loan in 20 years: 


stock land bank shall in no case charge a rate of interest on 
farm loans exceeding by more than 1 per cent the rate of inter- 
est on the last series of farm-loan bonds issued by the bank. 


EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION. 


Every Federal land bank and every national farm-loan asso- 
ciation, including the capital and surplus and the income de- 
rived therefrom, is exempt from Federal, State, municipal, and 
local taxation, except taxes on real estate held, purchased, or 
taken by the bank or association in the course of carrying on its 
regular business. First mortgages executed to the Federal 
land banks or to joint-stock land banks and all farm-loan bonds 
issued under provisions of this bill are held to be instrumen- 
talities of the Federal Government, and they and the income 
derived from them are exempt from Federal, State, municipal, 
and local taxation. The exemption as provided in this bill of 
mortgages and farm-loan bonds from taxation is a most im- 
portant feature of the bill. This exemption from taxation will 
greatly add to the popularity of these securities among in- 
vestors and result in the sale of the bonds at a considerably 
lower rate of interest than they would otherwise sell for if they 
were subject to taxation. 

HOW A BORROWER SECURES A LOAN. 


A borrower can only secure a loan through being a member 
of a national farm-loan association, if one is organized in the 
community in which he resides. If there is no such organiza- 
tion in his community within one year after the passage of this 
bill he may then be able to secure a loan through some agent 
in the district designated by the Federal Farm Loan Board to 


negotiate loans for the Federal land bank of his district. Saal eal in| o 

The farmer desiring to make a loan makes application for the 80. 24 45. 90 33.34 904, 67 
loan to the secretary-treasurer of the national farm-loan asso- —.— as oe = 
ciation in his 8 2 this 9 5 waj % „„ Pra 
agrees to take 5 per cent o e amoun e loan stoc 753.70 
the Federal land bank of the district. His application for a S 
loan gives a full description of the premises to be mortgaged 0.24} 33.32] 46.91] 619.64 
and recites the purpose for which the loan Is to be made. The — — 30. 98 49. 25 570.39 
application when received by the secretary-treasurer of the mul sol gen. ane 
national farm-loan association is referred to the loan committee 80. 21 23. 21 57.02 407. 43 
of the association. The land on which security is to be given — — — —— 347. 00 
is examined and appraised by the loan committee, and if the 233 — 
application is found to be satisfactory the loan is approved by 80. 24 10. 93 69. 31 149. 28 
the board of directors of the national farm-loan association —— rS —.— 7.50 


and the applicant then becomes a member of the national farm- 
loan association and secures his loan from the Federal land 
bank of the district. For illustration: If a man having a tract 
of land worth $1,600, with improvements upon it of the value 
of $1,000, desired to make the maximum loan allowed to be 
made on such property under the terms of this bill, he would 
first make application to the secretary-treasurer of the local - 
national farm-loan association. If his application is found sat- Pari of 


An annual installment of $60 a year would mature a loan of 
$1,000, bearing 5 per cent interest, in a little over 36 years. as is 


shown by the table following. 


isfactory by the examining committee of the national farm-loan $ pr pe 

association, and is approved, he would be entitled to a loan . ment paid) cipal stil 

of 50 per cent of the value of the real property, or 50 per cent cipal. | “npaid. 

of pyr haa hag pad Po, ma on wae be entitled ie a 

loan of per cent o e value o: e improvements on the 

land, which in this case would be 20 per cent of $1,000, making 2. ..... td Be ee th 
$200. He would thus be entitled to make a maximum loan upon | 3.. 60.00 48 97 11.03 963. 47 
his property of $1,000. After his loan application has been | 4----- aeei Sea lice z. 
approved he would execute a mortgage for $1,000 to the Federal | 6. 60. 00 47.24 12 78 921.97 
farm-land bank of the district. He would then receive as pro- 60.00 46. 60 13. 40 91857 
ceeds of this mortgage from the national farm-loan associa- apd Me ag I age! oe 
tion $1,000 less the cost of appraising the land, the recording 60.00 44. 40 13.81 874.21 
fees, the cost of abstract of title, and 5 per cent of the amount 60. 00 43. 71 16,29 857.92 
of the loan, which would be applied for the purchase of stock yd Meo od ee Sg ee 
in the farm-land bank. This stock in the Federal land bank, 60.00 41. 14 1K 8 804. 00 
amounting in this case to $50, would be held by the national mo — 19. 80 — 
farm-loan association as part security for the payment of the col An is Ls 
loan, but the borrower would be entitled to all dividends and 18. ue 60.00] 37.08] 292| 718.66 
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Annual periods. 


ty 


19. $60.00 | $35.93 $24.07 $694. 59 
20. 60.00 34.73 25.27 669. 32 
21. 60. 00 33. 47 20. 53 642.79 
22. 60. 00 32.14 27. 86 614. 93 
23. 60. 00 30. 75 29. 25 585. 68 
21. 60. 00 29. 28 30.72 554. 90 
25.. 60. 00 21.75 32. 25 622.71 
26. 60. 00 26.13 33. 87 488. 84 
2. 60. 00 24. 44 35. 51 453. 23 
28.. 60. 00 22. 66 87.34 415.4 
2. 60. 00 20. 80 30. 20 376. 74 
30 60. 00 18 84 41.16 335. 58 
3 60. 00 16, 78 43. 22 202. 30 
32 60. 00 14. 62 45. 38 246. 98 
33 00. 00 12. 35 47. 05 199. 33 
a. 60. 00 9.97 50. 03 149. 30 
35.. 60. 00 7.46 52. 54 96. 76 
3.2... 60. 00 4. 84 55.16 41. 60 


The annual installment necessary to mature in 10, 20, 80, 40, 
or any other period of years, any loan bearing a given rate of 
interest can easily be calculated. The long periods allowed for 
the payment of a loan under the amortization plan will do 
away with the great burden of expenses and commissions now 
connected with the renewal of farm-land loans made for short 
periods, as for three or five years. 

The amortization plan provided for in this act will relieve 
the borrower of the old fear and worry of foreclosure for the 
nonpayment of the entire principal at the end of the loan period 
and will afford him an easy method for the payment of his 
loan, which the ordinary profits of his farm will enable him 
to do. 


On Taxing Copper Smelting and Refining Industries. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES H. MAYS, 


OF UTAH, 
In tee House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
` Thursday, July 27, 1916. 


Mr, MAYS. Mr. Speaker, under the general leave to extend 
remarks upon the revenue bill, I herewith insert in the RECORD 
various protests against the tax on copper smelting and refining 
and answers thereto. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


SALT Lake CITY, UTAH, July 7, 1916. 


Hon. J. MAYS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O.: 


Please use every efort to defeat posal in revenue bill reported 
by House Ways and Means Gosumittec to impose tax on copper smelting 
and refining. Such tax will revert to producers and consumers an 
hg —— — PS wining 388 heey iby nn it unjust to single out 
this us because 0 joying temporary prosperity, 
Tax burden should be equitably, distributed. A 7 

SILVER Krxoe Con. Mrd. Co., 
By Soton Srino, President. 


— 


JULY 12, 1916, 

Mr. Soton SPIRO, 

President Silver King Consolidated Mining Oo. 
Balt Lake Gity, Utah. 

My Dran Mr. Spiro: I acknowledge receipt of your telegram pro- 
testing against the tax on copper smelting and refining. I received a 
mumber of protests from constituents nst this feature of the 
revenue bill and bave taken occasion to cuss the question with the 
mem of the Ways and Means Committee and with others interested 


in the copper industry. 

Congressman HAYDEN, of Arizona, introduced an amendment strikin 
out that provision in the bill entirely. His amendment was defeat 
in the House when in Committee of the Whole, being opposed by both 
Republicans and Democrats from noncopper-producing States. The 
argument was made in opposition to his amendment by eastern Mem- 
bers that the mcome tax was largely paid by the great eastern cities, 
and that the West and South paid an unreasonably small 1 
tion of the taxes necessary to provide the desired military and naval 
3 They argued, therefore, that copper-producing States, 

ng most benefi by war prices, should bear their proper share of 
the burden, and the amendment ered by the Congressman was 
therefore voted down. The subject may come before the House agai 
however, upon the question of adopting the conference report; and if 
50, the request you make will receive due consideration. 

With kind r „I remain, 


Very truly, yours, Jas. H. Mays, 


Sart Lax CITY, Uran, July 7, 1916. 
Hon. J. H. Mars, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. O.: 


We note that Ways and Means Committee has reported favorably on a 
88 bill to tax copper smelting and refining for additional revenue, 
e, representing the mining interests of Utah, seriously object to the 
of such a bill classing the copper business as war industry. If 
w is enacted, it will seriously injure mining companies and be a 
blow to mines in the Western States. Utah Chapter of the Ameri 
Mining Congress solicits your earnest efforts to defeat this provision o 
the revenue act, 
UTAH CHAPTER AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS. 
A. B. Apperson, Governor. 
A. G. MACKENZIE, Seoretary. 


JuLy 12, 1916. 
y Utah Ohapter 9 0 
apter longreas, 
alt Lake Oity, Utah. 
GENTLEMEN : Upon receipt of your telegram protesting a 
upon copper smelting and refining I took the matter up with the Wa: 
and Means Committee, but found them laboring under some difficulty 
securing the vast amount of revenue required by the Military and Naval 
Establishments, and they had selected the co -production industri 
as belng more properly subject to taxation any other, because o 
the theory that they had enjoyed excess profits during these war times, 
and it was more upon the theory of an excess property tax that they 
sopen out this industry. 
ongressman HAYDEN, of Arizona, introduced an amendment seeki 
to amend the bill by striking out that feature entirely. His amendmen’ 
was defeated by the votes of Republicans and Democrats from noncopper- 
3 Sta e eastern Members representing that the income 
enerally was largely paid by the Eastern States and that the West 
should bear its share of the burden. 
Wishing your congress continued success, I remain, 
Yours, truly, 


the tax 


Jas. H. Mays, 


— 


Los ANGELES, CAL., June 28, 1916, 
James H. Mays, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


The Senate amendment to Post Office bill eliminating space basis of 
pay, providing for annual weigh of mails and reference to inter- 
ttate commerce are very vital matters to all small western aie 
and they will receive justice if the amendment becomes law. We 
consider it a great favor if you can conscientiously give this amend- 
ment your hearty support. 

BINGHAM & GARFIELD RAILWAY Co., 
JOHN M. Hayes, Secretary. 


Jury 12, 1916. 
70 Nee Hagge 4 Garſtetd Railroad Oo 
coretary am ei i 
Salt Lake Gity, Utah, 
Dear Mn. Hares: Your telegram from Los Angeles has been received, 


and the advice you give will receive consideration when the bill to which 
you refer ls before the House. 
With kind 8, I remain, 
Very y, yours, Jas. H. Mars. 


Sart Lax CITY, UTAH, July 10, 1916. 
Hon. J. H. Mays, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

We trust that you are 2 everything possible to 
tax on cop smelting and refining in revenue House 
Ways and Means Committee. The co) 
try and certainly should not be tax 
porarily prosperous. 


defeat proposed 
bil) reported by 

business is not a war indus- 
as such just because it is tem- 


R. C. GEMMELL» 


Jury 12, 1916. 
Mr. R. C. GEMMELL, 
Salt Lake Oity, Utah. 
Dear Mr, GEMMBLL: Before recel your telegram a number of 
others of the same tenor had come to the office, and I oor ba ee 
refining w. 


the question of the proposed tax on copper smelting mag 


mem! of the Ways and Means Committee and with Members from 
the copper-producing States. 
It seemed to be the general opinion that an emergency existed; that 


it was necessary in order to sae lg | the military 3 pro- 
eras demanded — 9 — Congress t large additional revenues be col- 
ected. It was desire of the Ways and Means Committee as ex- 
pressed to me that the revenues be collected from those best able to 
pay and from those most benefited by the state of war which — 
erally prevails, argued that this tax was more in the na 


ngressman HAYDEN, of Arizona, offered an amendment entirely 
striking out this. provision in the bill. This was defeated in the House 
by Democrats and Republicans from noncopper-producing States, the 
eastern Members representing that as the income- law generally was 
much more burdensome to the East than to the other of the 
country, the West should not map re! paying its proper share; that 
wealth should be taxed wherever It is found, and those most able to 
pay. without hardship should be reached. 
hanking you for the information contained in your telegram, I 
8 truly, yours, 
Jas, H. Mays. 


Sarr Laxa Crry, UTAN. 
Hon. J. H. Mays, 


United States Representative, Washington, D. O.: 
Commercial Club unites in 2 protest against proposed legisla- 


tion taxing copper smelting an as repor by Ways and 
Means Committee in revenue bill. Consider measure vicious which 
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singles out copper industry and only affects copper-producing States. 
Strenuous objection to classing copper business as war industry. Busi- 
hess interests ask that you render protest behalf of Utah. 
COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
F. C. Ricnuoxb, President. 


Jury 12, 1916. 
Mr. F. C. RICHNOXD, 
President Commercial Club, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

My Dear Mr. RicuMonp: Upon receipt of fr telegram protesting 
against proposed legislation taxing copper smelting and refining I too 
the matter up with the Ways and Means Committee and with other 
Members of Congress especially interested in the copper industry. The 
Ways and Means Committee have labored under some difficulty in 
securing revenue to meet the extraordinary expenses required by the 
Military and Naval Establishments. This money had to come from 
somewhere, and upon the theory that those who have been benefited 
most by war prices should bear a proper share of the burden and 
taxation copper has been given especial attention. They argued that 

rtially due to the war copper has more than doubled in price, the 
neome of the copper producers has been greatly increased, and that 
they are better able therefore to pay taxes than others less favored. 

Congressman HAYDEN, of Arizona, introduced an amendment strik- 
ing out entirely this feature of the reyenue bill. It was defeated in 
the House by the votes both of Republicans. and Democrats who come 
from noncopper-producing States, the eastern Members arguing that 
the income tax was largely paid by citizens of the Eastern States, 
that the West, Shopia bear is part of the burden which the prepared- 
ness program imposes upon the country. 

With Kind rds, I remain, 

Very iruly, yours, 


Jas. II. Mays. 
DEMOCRATIC County COMMITTEE, 
x Salt Lake City, Utah, July 17, 1916. 
Hon. James H. Mays, 


Representative in Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Mays: Recently Mr. Jackling telegraphed to Mr. Hayes 
that there was likelihood that Congress would put a revenue tax on 
copper, and for Mr. Hayes to have the Commercial Club, the manu- 
facturers’ association, and other civie bodies telegraph their Repre- 
sentatives in Congress urging them to prevent, if possible, this tax. 
The board of governors of the Commercial Club promptly sent the tele- 

m, as they do absolutely what the Interests“ want here in Utah. 

he Rotary Club did the same thing, as they, too, for the most part, 
are representatives of “ big business.” Mr. Hayes spoke to Presi- 
dent Geo S. McAllister, of the manfacturers’ association, and says 
that Mr. McAllister promised to send a telegram for the manufactur- 
ers’ association. In the meantime he was called away and the secre- 
tary of the association called the board of directors, of which I am a 
member and vice president, together, and put the proposition up to 
them. The board refused to send such a telegram, believing that to 
eliminate the tax on copper would be simply transferring the burden 
to someone else who could not afford to pay W as well as 
the copper industry. When the secretary report the action of the 
board of directors to Mr. Hayes he was very indignant. He threat- 
ened that unless the secretary send the telegram immediately that he 
himself would send one and s the manufacturers’ association's name 
to it. The idea that an poy À Utah Daa not 9 1 what 

h Copper wanted them to was, of course, pr erous. 
| es writing this to learn, if I can, whether or not Mr. Hayes did 
carry out his threat and sent the telegram over the signature of the 
manufacturers’ association, If he did, I believe I can use the informa- 
tion ty good ro ig 

: fours, ver. 

aks Bayard W. MENDENHALL, Chairman. 


Jury 24, 1916. 
a ae n ty Committee, 
7 man Democratic County 
cach Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Dran Mn. MENDENHALL: The House adjourned over three days wait- 
ing for the Senate to catch up with the work, and during this time I 
went away from town. Upon my return I find your favors of the 17th 

19th instant. 

and id refererce to the pressure brought to bear upon the Utafi dele- 
gation by the copper interests, would say that I have had many tele- 
rams on the subject. The Commercial Club of Utah, the Utah Chapter 
American Mining Congress, the Bingham & Garfield Railway Co. by 
Jobn M. Hayes, secretary, R. C. Gemmell, the Silver King Consolidated 
Mining Co., and other individuals wired me instructions to oppose 
vigorously the proposed tax. I do not see any from the Manufacturers’ 
Association here. Notwithstanding these many requests, I could not 
see my way clear to offer any protest against the tax. Many of these 
same Ain f and others have wired me, urging me to oppor’ larger 
appropriations toward the upbuilding of the Naval and Military Estab- 
lishments. I have also been importuned to work unceasingly for the 
remoyal of the obnoxious stamp tax. We are appropriating some six 
hundred millions this year toward oe: Altogether, there 
must be raised a total of over $1,500,000,000, and it is my belief that 
this vast sum should be secured from those most able to bear the bur- 
dens of taxation. As you say, if we remove the tax from copper smelt- 
ing and refining, it will be necessary to impose the burden upon those 
less able to bear the same. We might extend the stamp-tax law and 
put a tax on bank checks, gasoline, etc. I believe, however, that such 
tax would be more burdensome, more obnoxious to business and would 
yield less revenue at a much greater Ferg 

I see the Herald Republican and the Deseret Evening News have both 
denounced the tax upon copper smelting and refining. I believe that 
the terms of the bill have not been tg haar a 4 understood by the 
Deseret Evening News. Of course, the Herald Republican would de- 
nounce any ocratic or Progressive measure. 

For your Information I am sending youa copy of the bili—as it passed 
the House—under separate cover, and will call your attention to sections 
200 to 211, inclusive. In this you will observe that a net profit of 10 
ler cent upon the amount invested ip the United States in such manu- 
facture must be realized before any tax is proposed. 

These eet copper industries have been exceedingly fortunate during 
this crisis in the affairs of the world, and the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee were inclined to impose this tax more in the way of an excess- 
profit tax, feeling that those enterprisés that have profited so greatly by 
the state of war should help to bear the burdens of preparing our 
country’against the disasters that might follow a war waged upon us. 


This tax, of course, will be temporary, remaining in force during the 
continuance of the war in Europe, when so much of the copper produced 
is going into the manufacture of munitions. Personally, I would see 
no objection to placing a tax also on zinc, lead, steel, antimony, and 
other materials used in the manufacture of munitions. The committee 
constructing this bill, however, considered that the copper industry had 
been especially favored and was enjoying profits far beyond other metals 
and should therefore receive special attention. 

It occurred to me that it was in bad taste for the Salt Lake Com- 
mercial Club, after urging larger appropriations for Fort Douglas, for 
military training camps, for militia aero squadrons, as well as for vast 
general expenditures for the Army and the Navy, to offer vigorous pro- 
tests against a measure seeking to ralse the revenue requi from the 
sources best able to pay. 

The Du Pont Powder Co. is making protests against the tax on muni- 
tions. Also the Steel Trust. The citizens of the East generally are 
crying that an injustice has been done them by the Imposition of the 
income tax. They would all prefer to place the burdens upon the backs 
of the working people, as has been the habit of the Republican Party in 
the past. Even thelr highest tariff laws would produce less than 25 
per cent of the vast sums required by this year’s program, 

My first work here was to assist in every way possible in creating a 
sentiment against the stamp tax. Worked with Members, made a little 
speech, wrote to the chairman of the committee, and so forth, on the 
subject. I then advocated an income tax instead, and could not, there- 
fore, in good faith, protest when the wealth of my State is asked to 
bear its proper portion of the burden. 

We have asked that good roads be provided for our State. More than 
$1,000,000 for the next five years is available. We have asked that 
good roads be constructed through the forest reserves, and a million 
a year for 10 years has been provided. We have asked for $250,000 to 
. animals in and about the forest reserves of the West, 
and that request was granted. At the solicitation of many of these 
people now protesting we asked for $2,000,000 for military trainin 
camps, and that figure is carried in the military bill. We asked an 
voted for a rural credits law in the interests of our farmers whose 
welfare had been too long ignored, and an 8 of $9,000,000 
to inaugurate that system has been made. e voted for the work- 
men's compensation measure requiring an appropriation of funds from 
the National Treasury. We voted for a national park ce appro- 
priation. We voted an increase in the pensions received by the old 
soldiers, and for a provision granting the long deferred recognition of 
the rights of the Utah veterans of the Black Hawk Indian wars. These 
and many other measures enacted by this Congress extend peculiar 
and signal benefits to Utah. They all require sums, vast in the aggre- 
gate, of the National Government, The Treasury is not self-supplying 


as some would wish, but must be replenished by taxation. Personally, 
I have a few copper shares and may be privileged to pay a Salt 
share of the taxes required by that provision of the bill. if the prop- 


erties will first pay a net interest of 10 per cent upon the investment 
I shall cheerfully contribute in order that our country might be de- 
fended and improved. 

With kind regards and best wishes for your success, I remain 

Yours, truly, 
James H. Mays, 

P. S.— We will send under separate cover the documents requested 

in yours of the 19th, 


Infantile Paralysis in New York City. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GUY T. HELVERING, | 


OF KANSAS, 
IN Tun House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, July 27, 1916. 


Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Speaker, the resolution offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Srecet.] authorizing the 
Secretary of Labor to utilize the available hospital facilities at 
the immigration station at Ellis Island, N. X., for the purpose 
of caring for and housing all persons afflicted with the dread 
disease commonly known as infantile paralysis, should receive 
the prompt and immediate action of the House. 

We haye been reading of the appalling number of victims 
of this dread disease in New York City alone, where it bas 
reached the form of an epidemic, particularly prevalent among 
infants and young children. Mr. Speaker, it is estimated that 
one child dies of this disease every 50 minutes of the day in 
New York alone, where the situation is more serious to-day 
than in any other city of this country. If we can believe the 
figures given in the press the total number of deaths in New 
York up to date are 560, and the number of cases reported 
nearly reach the 3,000 mark. On July 22 there were 40 deaths 
and 135 new cases reported with this deadly disease. Not only 
do we find a prevalence of infantile paralysis in New York City, 
but in numerous States. In my own: State we find numerous 
cases, but it has not yet reached the form of an epidemic. 

Mr. Speaker, the dread disease is spreading throughout the 
United States, but the metropolis of our country has reported 
a regular plague, the number of victims being greater than at 
any previous time. Not only is the health department of New 
York City endeavoring to control the spread of infantHe pa- 
ralysis, but the police department has been called to assist in 
quarantining homes that have patients infected with the dis- 
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ease, and the United States Public Health Service has been 
called upon for aid. We also read of stringent prophylactic 
measures taken by the boards of health of other States in 
preventing and controlling this disease among its population. 

The ravages of this disease have made greater gains in New 
York City than in any other section of the country, and this 
city is only asking permission to use some of the vacant public 
buildings formerly used for the quarantine of immigrants, in 
an endeavor to adequately care and house its many victims 
and also to relieve the congestion in some of the city hospitals. 
Men of the medical profession tell us that sanitation and iso- 
lation are the two essential means of combating this dread dis- 
ease, and inasmuch as the Government owns several build- 
ings in the vicinity of New York that could be used to great 
advantage in this connection, I believe that we should readily 
and willingly comply with such a request, since it concerns 
human life. 

We have not been indifferent to the protection and welfare of 
eur citizens in other respects, but we have an opportunity to- 
day to legislate liberally for the protection and care of millions 
of our little ones, and as representatives of the people we are 
in duty bound to do our part toward combating a disease that is 
so widespread in its ravages. What could be more appealing to 
our sympathies than the sufferings of little children? 

By the recent appropriations for additional funds for the 
Public Health Service we will be able to establish an interstate 
quarantine service and give the Government Public Health 
Service authority to cooperate with the State and municipal 
health boards in the control and prevention of contagious and“ 
infectious diseases. Protection to the public can be best secured 
through the discovery and isolation of persons already afflicted 
with the disease and the sanitary control of those who have 
associated with the victims. Inasmuch as scientists as yet have 
been unable to discover any safe method of preventive inocula- 
tion and know of no reliable cure, it is absolutely essential that 
the prevention of this disease be accomplished by sanitation. 

The disease, I understand, is by no means a new one, as epi- 
demies have occurred at frequent intervals in the United States 
since 1905. It is not a new infection due to modern methods of 
living; but, having appeared in form of epidemics, it has be- 
gun to attract the attention of the medical world as well as 
the boards of health and the people at large. The fact that this 
disease is strikingly selective in its incidence, being most preva- 
lent among young children, causes men to wonder at its origin 
and its possible cure. 

Mr. Speaker, since: an epidemic of infantile paralysis has 
appeared in such widespread form in the metropolis of the 
United States, a city that is known as the gateway of this coun- 
try, it greatly endangers the health and the lives of citizens 
living in all parts of the Union. We have always promptly re- 
sponded to call for aid in times of great crises, and I am there- 
fore gratified to see the willingness expressed by the Members 
of this body to lend their aid in combating one of the worst 
epidemics that has ever swept over our land. 


The President's Policy in the Mexican Matter, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAT HARRISON, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 


In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 21, 1916. 


Mr, HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Rxconb, I include an interview 
given by Franklin K. Lane, the Secretary of the Interior, on 
the President's policy in the Mexican matter, 

The interview is as follows: 

[From the New York World, Sunday, July 16, 1916.] 
Tun PRESIDENT'S Mexican POLICY—PR: 
INTERVIEW BY SECRETARY OF THE InTERtOn — 5 
(By Henry N. Hall.) 

„President Wilson’s Mexican policy is one of the things of 
which, as a member of his administration, I am most proud. 
It shows so well his abounding faith in humanity, his profound 
philosophy of democracy, and his unshakable belief in the ulti- 
mate triumph of liberty, justice, and right. He has never sought 
the easy solution of any of the difficult questions that have arisen 
5 the last three years. He has always sought the right solu- 

on. 


“Mr. Wilson’s Mexican policy has not been weak and yacillat- 
ing. It has been definite and consistent, firm and constructive. 
How firm is already known to those who have sought to force 
American intervention in Mexico; how constructive will best be 
appreciated 50 years from now by the whole world. It was to 
Mexico perhaps more than to anything that the President re- 
ferred the other day when he said that he was playing for the 
verdict of mankind. 

“The policy of the United States toward Mexico is a policy 
of hope and of helpfulness; it is a policy of Mexico for the Mexi- 
eans, That, after all, is the traditional policy of this country 
it is the policy that drove Maximillian out of Mexico.” i 


THE DOCTRINE OF SYMPATHY, 


Secretary of the Interior Lane made this statement to me at 
his summer camp on the shores of Lake Champlain, and then he 
launched out into a forceful declaration of the principles under- 
lying President Wilson’s Mexican policy and proceeded to give 
the reasons for his conviction that the President was right when 
he refused to recognize Huerta, and declared that the murderer 
of Madero must go, right when he occupied the port of Vera Cruz, 
right when he accepted the offer of mediation extended by the 
A B C, right when he abided by the agreement reached at 
Niagara Falls, right when he withdrew from Vera Cruz, right 
when he recognized Carranza as head of the de facto government, 
and right when he sent the United States Army into Mexico 
after the bandit raid on Columbus. Mr. Lane said: 

“The doctrine of force is always fighting with the doctrine of 
sympathy, and the trouble with the two schools of warism and 
pacifism is that neither one will recognize that both philosophies 
have a part to play in the life of every individual and of every 
nation and in the production and advancement of that strange 
thing we call civilization. 

Now, the doctrine of force has been worked to its limit in 
Mexico. President Wilson believes that the doctrine of sympathy 
should have its chance in that country and this is the founda- 
tion of his Mexican policy. Not that Mexico wants our sym- 
pathy. It does not—and that is one of the great difficulties we 
have to contend with. Another is that it takes a long while to 
make a Mexican believe that we intend his country good and 
not evil. The people of Mexico have inherited the pride of 
Arragon, and the thing above all others that they do not want 
and will not stand for is that kind of sympathy which is nothing 
but pity. 

The sympathy that Mexico needs is the sympathy of under- 
standing. The United States should be what the Latin Ameri- 
cans call ‘muy sympatico.” We have no exact English equiva- 
lent for that expression, but if there is one thing it does not 
mean it is sympathy as we Americans use the word. Uncle Sam 
will be ‘muy sympatico’ to the Mexican people only when he 
has a conscientious regard for and realization of the 
and the desires of the Mexican and understands his best side, 
his aspiring nature. 

MEXICO IS A BAD NEIGHBOR NOW. 

“Mexico is a bad neighbor now. There is no use in denying 
this. We live at peace with Canada on our northern border, 
without a soldier along 3,000 miles of land, while, as a matter 
of necessity, we are obliged to keep an armed force on our 
Mexican border all of the time, and have now gathered there the 
largest army assembled in the United States since the Civil 
War. The superficial reason for this is that Mexico can not 
settle her own troubles at home and that the de facto govern- 
ment has been unable to prevent bandits from harassing us. 

“Our neighbor’s sewage is running over into our lot, and 
we must find some way to stop it even if we have to go over the 
boundary line and stop the pipes ourselves. This is the easiest 
thing in the world to say, but to respect the letter of the law 
and at the same time abate a nuisance that is not on your own 
property is one of the most difficult things in the werld. 

“ Mexico will always be a nuisance to us until a few funda- 
mental reforms are put into effect there. If it is to be lasting, 
however, some one inside of Mexico must do it. It can not be 
done by us unless we are prepared not only to conquer Mexico 
but to annex Mexico. We should not only have to make war 
on Mexico and impose peace by force, but after giving it a pre- 
liminary cleaning up we should have to establish and maintain 
indefinitely a government there.” 

I asked Secretary Lane to go over the history of the past six 
years in- Mexico with me and to tell the World the reasons 
which had governed the policy and actions of the United States 
Government as each emergency arose. In complying with this 
request Mr. Lane said: 

Diaz was a great man, a very great man. I doubt if, with 
the possible exception of Bismarck, there was a greater man 
alive in his day. After the Czar of Russia he was the most 
absolute despot of modern times. He built a monument to him- 
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self, which I believe is still standing, to celebrate 30 years of 
peace in Mexico, and all the nations of the earth sent repre- 
sentatives to its unveiling. Within two years he was an exile 
because that monument represented order alone and the aspira- 
tions of only a very small portion of his people. 

“The peace that he had maintained was an imposed peace 
not coming from the people themselves. Diaz ruled by fear. 
He had gone into office with promises upon his lips, and I am 
willing to believe that he meant to keep them. But once in 
power he was appalled by the span of years necessary for the 
slow process of constructive civilization, and he determined 
that to gain time Mexico was to be saved by two things, force 
and wealth. 


“And so, while observing to some extent the letter of the | 


constitution he cynically avoided its spirit. He always placed 
property rights before human rights. Although he sought to 
improve, and did improve, Mexico’s material condition it was 
without even so much as a thought of her moral progress. He 
kept the masses of the people in subjection by keeping them in 
ignorance. When he died 83 per cent of the people could neither 
read nor write, and as far as her political development went 
Mexico was no further forward and no more fitted for self-gov- 
ernment than in 1821, when, having wrested her independence 
from Spain, she was first recognized as a sovereign nation by 
the United States. 
A DESPOT’S RULE OF MEXICO, “ 


“During Diaz's time I had a very interesting talk with a 
great lawyer in Mexico City who was an officeholder in the Diaz 
régime. I asked him the current question: ‘After Diaz, what?’ 
To my surprise the man said: ‘I am a Constitutionalist. Either 
before Diaz dies or immediately upon his death a revolution 
will break out in Mexico having for its. purpose three things 
the restoration of the land to the people, the establishment of 
public schools throughout the country, and a judicial system in 
which the courts will decide according to law and not accord- 
ing to executive desires.’ 

“The Madero revolution followed exactly on these lines, but 
Madero was a dreamer, an idealist, a man who took his consti- 
tution seriously and who failed for two reasons, or rather be- 
cause of two weaknesses of his own character. He was not strong 
enough to suppress the rapacious rascals who surrounded him, 
and he was not practical enough to deliver the goods that he 
had promised. Men in Madero’s own government saw in his 
revolution only another opportunity for getting rich quick, and 
they ruined him while he was still dreaming. 

“Huerta was his commander in chief, a soldier trained by 
Diaz and dominated by Diaz's friends. He, too, believed in sav- 
ing Mexico by force and wealth; he was in complete sympathy 
with the philosophy expressed in the Diaz administration. 
There is no truth in the oft-repeated allegation that all the 
trouble with Mexico would have been avoided if President Wil- 
son had recognized Huerta. I ask anyone who wishes to be 
fair to this administration to look back three years and read 
the newspapers of that day and the debates in Congress in 
which the murder of Madero and Suarez was denounced. 


WHY WB SAID “ HUERTA MUST GO.” 


“Had we recognized Huerta or had we not taken a positive 
stand against him, the criticism this administration has re- 
ceived for the policy we have pursued would be as nothing to 
what would now overwhelm us. Who were the American 
statesmen who demanded Huerta’s recognition? What one of 
our leaders of elther party set forth the principles upon which 
a better feeling between this country and all of our sister Re- 
publics of the South could be simulated by taking a position 
that was abhorrent to our American conscience? pz 

“We know what we have suffered in the past three years, 
and it is too easy now to say that all this would have been 
avoided if Huerta had been recognized, but the only demand 
made at that time by the more solid of our men of affairs who 
were antagonistic to the administration’s policy was that we 
should intervene; that we should bring order to Mexico by 
force. 

“No one then believed and no one really believes now that 
the recognition of Huerta would have solved the Mexican prob- 
lem. We do know, however, one thing that we were not con- 
scious of then, that Huerta himself had so slight a hold upon 
Mexico that he did not dare to leave the capital and that he 
was to all intents and purposes a prisoner of the reactionaries, 
able only to reach the sea at its nearest point. 

“Although it is self-evident that this country, as the cham- 
pion of constitutional government in America, can never recog- 
nize a military despotism based upon assassination, it is not 
necessary to call Huerta an assassin in order to justify our 
refusal to recognize him. His attempted dictatorship was but 
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a fiction of government. With the elected President and Vice 
President murdered and the minister of state, who was their 
lawful successor, cowed into submission, Huerta took the reins 
of power at the best as a temporary stop-gap. 

“The revolution against Huerta broke out immediately upon 
the news of Madero’s death. The correspondence between 
Huerta and Carranza recently published shows that every prac- 
tical inducement was held out to Carranza to put an end to his 
revolutionary movement. To Carranza’s credit, be it said, he 
refused to come to terms with those who he believed had been 
the cause of the President's death and who had set to one side 
the laws of his country. 


A NEW WORLD CIVILIZATION. 


“Tt is not to be forgotten that Huerta did not pretend even 
to be a constitutional ruler. He sent word to the United States 
that he had taken the Government of Mexico into his own 
hands and that he was all the law that was to be found in 
Mexico. His statement was so bold that even the Supreme 
Court of Mexico uttered a feeble protest, which was somewhat 
more loudly echoed in the Mexican Senate. 

“In the face of this Huerta asked for recognition from the 
United States, but President Taft felt that he could not con- 
scientiously grant it, and he left the problem to be dealt with 
by his successor, who had already been elected. That was the 
situation when President Wilson took office. Could President 
Wilson have recognized Huerta? Surely there can be but one 
answer to that question—No! 

“To have recognized Huerta would have been a twofold 
injustice. First, to the people of Mexico, and, secondly, to all 
the people of South and Central America. To give to the com- 
mander in chief of an army recognition as President under 
such circumstances would have been to announce to all am- 
bitious military officers that they had but to ally themselves 
with a successful junta, seize the Government by force, mur- 
der the lawful incumbents, and announce the overthrow of all 
law and a supreme military dictatorship in order to gain the 
recognition of the United States, we being thoroughly aware of 
all that had happened. 

“Americans are justified in the pride that through the op- 
eration of the Monroe doctrine there is gradually growing up in 
the New World a civilization that will make old-time revolu- 
tionary methods impossible, that will carry forward all of the 
21 Republics to the unification of our international interests in 
the true spirit of Pan Americanism. We have so amplified the 
Monroe doctrine that we are virtually the copartners of the 
Republies to the south of us, and to proclaim that the viola- 
tion of their constitutional laws would. not in the slightest 
interfere with our recognition of a conspiracy to murder law- 
ful executives and overthrow their established republican 
forms of government would have been rightly considered by the 
American people as the most cowardly and shortsighted policy 
imaginable. Condemnation: would have arisen not only from 
the people of the United States but from all the nations of the 
Pan American Union. 


HIS FACE SET AGAINST INTERVENTION, 


“During Huerta’s régime we learned much of the ability of 
the Mexican as a casuist. The notes that came from Mexico 
were models of the seventeenth century style of diplomatic state 
paper. President Wilson attempted, it will be remembered, to 
find a basis upon which there could be set up in Mexico a gov- 
ernment that we could recognize. There was nothing peremp- 
tory about our attitude in the beginning of the diplomatic ex- 
changes. 

Our whole effort was to the obtaining of a republican form 
of Government in Mexico which would have the people back of 
it, and guaranties against the establishment of an absolutism 
on our southern border under which the people of Mexico 
would so chafe that we should have a constant state of revolu- 
tion there. 

“Many of the best Mexicans were in sympathy with the at- 
titude that the United States took toward Huerta. They knew 
that stability of government was not to be hoped for under a 
man cf his temperament and disposition. After it became evi- 
dent, by continued negotiation which ended nowhere, that 
Huerta was standing, so to speak, in the City of Mexico heap- 
ing insolence on the United States, President Wilson gave notice 
that Huerta must go. 

“Then followed the Tampico incident. Our sailors landed 
at Tampico and were arrested, marched through the streets in 
ignominy, and eventually returned to their boat. The admiral 
in charge was so incensed at their treatment that he immedi- 
ately made upon Huerta a demand that a national salute should 
be fired in atonement for the insult to the flag. Again the 
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Mexican Government attempted to continue its policy of diplo- 
matic quibbling. 

“Meanwhile the revolution had gained such headway in the 
north that it was difficult from day to day to say which force 
had or occupied the greatest portion of Mexican territory. 
Huerta was keeping up his resistance because he was being 
supplied with ammunition from abroad. A ship was reported 
ready to land at Vera Cruz with a cargo of arms, and as a 
warning to Huerta and in proof of the seriousness of our pur- 
pose to bring Huerta to a recognition of our attitude, the order 
was given to seize the customhouse and occupy the port of 
Vera Cruz. 

“We did not go to Vera Cruz to force Huerta to salute the 
flag. We did go there to show Mexico that we were in earnest 
in our demand that Huerta must go, and he went before our 
forces were withdrawn. The occupation of Vera Cruz was 
carried out without difficulty, with the loss of 19 of our brave 
sailors and marines, and if aggression and intervention had 
been our aim we could have easily seized the railroad to 
Mexico City and occupied the capital. 

“The menacing attitude of the Mexican troops surrounding 
our force of occupation at Vera Cruz made hostilities appear 
imminent, and again the strongest kind of pressure was brought 
to bear upon the President to intervene, that we should go into 
Mexico and take matters into our own hands. This is the one 
thing that the President has set his face against from the first. 
It is the thing to which this administration is opposed so long 
as any other hope holds out.” 

“But, Mr. Secretary,” I asked, could not the United States 
have done in Mexico what it did in Cuba?” 

SUSPICIOUS OF OUR MOTIVES. . 


“ No,” said Mr. Lane, “ we could not. That is a very common 
delusion, but the Mexican situation is not at all that which we 
met in Cuba. We went in there at the request of the revolu- 
tionists and after the Maine had been sunk in Habana Harbor, 
and such authority as there was in Cuba, had thus evidenced 
its hostility. We could go in and did go in there with some 
heart, fighting alongside of the revolutionists against a mon- 
archy, but we could not go in with any heart to fight against 
the Mexicans who are struggling to find a way to popular gov- 
ernment. But to return to the facts: 

“We had sought to bring to our sympathetic support all of 
the South American countries. They also were anxious for a 
settlement of this trouble upon some basis that would safe- 
guard the interests of Mexico and conserve that unity which 
is the soul of the great Pan American movement. Some of them 
thought that they saw a greedy hand from the north reaching 
down with no benevolent purpose, and if it laid hold of Mexico 
none of them knew but that it might be their turn next. . 

„This fear of the big brother is a very real one in Latin 
America, They do not know us intimately; they are suspicious 
of our motives. They think of the Mexican War of 1846 as 
an unjustifiable aggression on our part; they think of the 
Panama incident as a robbery; they misconstrue our purpose 
in Santo Domingo, and in Nicaragua, and they do not trust us. 
They fear that the spirit of imperialism is upon the American 
people and that the Monroe doctrine may be construed some 
day as a doctrine that will give the whole Western Hemisphere 
to the United States; that it is a doctrine of selfishness and not 
a doctrine of altruism. 

MEDIATION ACCEPTED. 


“Those who are familiar with the feeling of the South and 
Central American countries toward the United States know 
that just at that time, when our forces occupied Vera Cruz, a 
very intense fear had seized upon Latin America. They believed 
in their hearts that we were on our march southward and that 
the President’s Mobile speech and other generous utterances 
of the same sort were to be taken in a Pickwickian sense. 

“When they presented a plan of mediation, the United States 
had no choice but to accept it. Indeed, if we had refused to 
accept it, Latin America would have been justified in doubting 
our good faith. No one that I am aware of, either Republican 
or Democrat, has ever criticized the President for accepting 
the mediation of Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, and abiding 
strictly by the agreement reached at Niagara Falls. 

“By the protocols there signed on June 23, 1914, the United 
States agreed that the selection of a provisional and a con- 
stitutional president be left wholly to the Mexicans, and we 
guaranteed our recognition of them when chosen. This made 
clear our desire not to interfere in any way in the settlement 
of Mexico’s domestic troubles, and as a further proof of our 
disinterested friendship for the Mexican people the United 
States agreed not to claim any war indemnity or other inter- 
national satisfaction from Mexico. We had gone to Vera Cruz 
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‘to serve mankind.’ Our only quarrel was with Huerta, and 
Huerta got out on July 16, 1914. Our forces were withdrawn 
from Vera Cruz on November 23 following. 

“Three days after Huerta left Mexico Villa began levying 
taxes on his own authority, and it was plain that the success- 
ful revolutionists would soon be fighting between themselves. 
Both Carranza and Villa agreed to a conference at Aguaseali- 
entes, and it was stipulated that no soldiers were to be there; 
but Villa turned up with an armed force that terrorized the 
convention and prevented it from recognizing Carranza, and in 
a short while open warfare began between the two factions. 

“Villa and Carranza had broken, and there was a double 
sovereignty claimed even on our border in northern Mexico. 
Things were going from bad to worse, and it was suggested in 
the Cabinet that there should be some determination by the 
United States as to which of the rival claimants to power in 
Mexico as leader of a successful revolution should be recognized 
as a ‘de facto’ government. 


WHY WE ARE IN MEXICO, 


“Secretary of State Lansing thereupon called a conference of 
the representatives of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Bolivia, Uru- 
guay, and Guatemala and asked them, from their knowledge of 
the situation—for a considerable portion of the information in 
the hands of the United States came through the representa- 
tives of these countries in Mexico—to cooperate with him in the 
determination of the claimant to be recognized. These six 
Latin-American Catholic countries unanimously recommended 
the recognition. of Carranza, and in furtherance of our Pan 
American policy this recognition was at once given by the 
United States and Latin America. 

“Since Carranza’s recognition we have seen Americans who 
have gone into Mexico on peaceful errands murdered; we have 
seen our own towns upon the border raided and Americans slain 
on American soil. These outrages prompted President Wilson 
to send our own oops into Mexico, and this course can not be 
otherwise construed than as a recognition of the fact that the 
de facto Government in Mexico, recognized by ourselves and 
by other nations, is not fulfilling the duty which one Govern- 
ment owes to another. 

“We are in Mexico to-day, and how long we shall stay and 
how far we shall go depends upon the policy and the power to 
keep the peace of the Carranza Government, but we shall go 
no further than we have gone until every effort to secure effec- 
tive Mexican cooperation fails, 

Mr. Lane then proceeded to an examination of the principles 
governing the policy of the United States toward Mexico and 
of the needs of the Mexican people. He said: 

“There are things that a democracy must always be willing 
to fight for. But what thing is there that any American can 
say we ought to be willing to fight for in Mexico? Is it be- 
cause railroads built with American capital have been damaged, 
that mines have been shut down, or even that American citizens 
have been killed by outlaws and bandits? : 

“All those things we can and do very much regret, but who 
will say that they are great principles for which a democracy 
should be willing to sacrifice the blood of its sons? Who can 
formulate out of the whole history of the past six years any 
other determination than this: That we should resist the tempta- 
tion to fight where pride and interest move us in that direction, 
and that we should and will fight when we are attacked and 
when we find no other means by which our interests can be 
safeguarded and Mexico be given any hope for itself? 

“ We have been on the edge of war with Mexico several times 
in the last three years, but each time, before the determination 
was made that we should discard our hopes, there has opened 
some way by which reasonable men might expect that Mexico 
could prove herself able to take care of her own problems. The 
one man who can justifiably criticize President Wilson for his 
Mexican policy is the man who honestly believes that Mexico 
can not be brought to stability of government and responsibility 
except through the exercise of outside force, That man is con- 
sistent, and the only criticism I have to make of him is a criti- 
cism of his judgment. 


SEEKING MEXICAN COOPERATION, 


There is no question that we could easily overrun Mexico. I 
believe we could do it with a comparatively few men, although 
we would have a united Mexico against us. There would be no 
glory in such a war, and there is not one man in ten thousand in 
this country who really wants such a war. It would be repug- 
nant to every American tradition and would discourage the 
friendship of every other American nation. Of course we could 
conquer Mexico, and after a good deal of guerilla warfare we 
could bring Mexico to a state of quiet. 
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“Then we could hold her while we administered to her the 
medicine that we believe she needs. We could have what we call 
a general cleaning up, the rebuilding of her railroads, of her 
wagon roads, the construction of sewers for her cities, the en- 
forcement of health regulations, and all the other things that 
go to make up the outward and visible signs of order and good 
government, 

“But don’t you see that the peace we would bring would be a 
peace imposed by force, the government we would give to Mexico 
would be the kind of government that we have and which makes 
life tolerable to us in our communities. Its standards would not 
be Mexican standards, its ideals would not be Mexican ideals, its 
genius would not be Mexican genius. The moment we with- 
drew from Mexico there would be a return after a very short 
time to Mexican standard. 

“ What Mexico really needs and must be allowed to do is to 
raise her own standards; it is to give herself a cleaning up by 
herself. That is bound to take time, but in no other way can 
Mexico get a government that will be expressive of her own 
ideals, that will be expressive of some aspiration of her own 
as to what her civilization should be, and in this we want to be 
of help to Mexico if she will allow us to do so. 

“The Mexican problem, as a problem, depends upon your 
attitude toward other peoples. Mexico is a land to conquer, 
and the Mexican people are a people to be conquered and sub- 
ordinated and the country and its resources made ours, if 
you look upon a smaller and less highly elvilized country as 
a proper object of exploitation. On the other hand, Mexico is a 
eountry out of which something greater can be made, and the 
Mexican people are a people who have possibilities and can be 
helped to become a self-governing nation, and if you take that 
attitude toward Mexico you are bound to sympathize with their 
struggle upward. 

In other words, where we find that conditions justify revo- 
lution, if we think it our business to go in and work the 
revolution to our profit, we must condemn the President’s 
policy; but if, where we find conditions justify revolution, we 
want to give that revolution a chance to work out from the 
inside, we must hold up his hands.” 

“What are the things that Mexico needs, Mr. Secretary?” 
I asked. “ What is necessary for a return to peace and order?” 

Mr. Lane said: 

“The things that Mexico needs are few, but they are funda- 
mental. A land-tax system which will make it impossible to 
hold great bodies of idle land for selfish reasons and which will 
make it unnecessary for the Government to sell concessions 
in order to support itself. A sehool system by which popular 
education may be given to all the people as it is given in the 
United States. If Diaz had done this, as he promised, he would 
have created an active publie opinion in Mexico which would 
have made present conditions impossible. 

“Along with the primary schools should go agricultural 
schools in which modern methods of agriculture should be 
taught. The army might well be used as a sanitation corps, 
so as to insure against the recurrence of those plagues which 
so affect trade relations with Mexico and the health of her 
people. With these things, Mexico would be well started on 
her way toward that better era which her more intelligent 
revolutionists thought she had reached in the early days of the 
Diaz administration, some 40 years ago, 

UNJUST LAND SYSTEM. 


“Bveryone in Mexico is united upon the proposition that 
the present land system is based upon privilege and is unjust. 
I have talked with 20 of the wealthiest and most intelligent 
men who belonged to the Diaz régime. All have admitted the 
fact. Some have even volunteered the statement that Mexico is 
in a feudal state, and that the land belongs to great proprietors, 
who work the peons and keep them in a semislave condition. 
If the facts were better realized, the people of the United 
States would not stand for the labor conditions that exist in 
Mexico, and for the peonage, which is only a form of slavery. 
I have some personal knowledge of these conditions. 

“One morning 10 years ago I was on a coffee finca—a great 
estate high up in the Sierra Madre—and I asked a peasant who 
labored from sunrise to sunset what he was getting for his day’s 
work. His answer was 60 cents in Guatemalan money, which 
was equal to 10 cents gold. Here was a strong, able-bodied 
agricultural laborer earning $3 a month. I asked him why he 
did not go down to the railroad, where the American con- 
tractors would pay him 50 cents or more a day. His answer 
was, ‘I would not be from here 1 mile before Don Porfirio 
would have reached out his hand and drawn me back to jail.’ 
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I said, ‘Why could he arrest you?’ and the answer given me, 
falteringly and in fear, was, ‘ Because I owe the store.’ 

“He had lived and worked on that finca for 12 years, and, 
alive or dead, he is there to-day, unless he has run away to 
join an army in the revolution. I asked that Mexican peon 
where he had come from, and he pointed across the mountains 
to a valley where his people had lived for a thousand years. 
“Why did you leave there?’ I inquired. His answer was that 
Don Porfirio had given the land where he was born to a China- 
man. 

“From an investigation I made myself I found out that this 
was literally true; that the land, which was the hereditary pos- 
session of these Indians, had been taken from them by the Gov- 
ernment and given to a greater ‘company’ on terms which one 
can only guess; that the company had sold the land to a 
syndicate, in which there were no Americans, upon condition 
that it should be populated under a law somewhat similar to 
our homestead law, with the reservation that it was neither to 
go to Mexican natives nor to citizens of the United States, and 
the immigrants with which the syndicate was populating that 
part of Mexico were Chinamen. 

“I crossed a bridge on the Camino Real. ‘The last time I 
crossed that bridge,’ said the peon who was with me, ‘the gov- 
ernor of the State was lying there dead. He had become am- 
bitious and presented to the people a program of reform. 
Doubtless he hoped to be another Juarez, and Don Porfirio had 
ended his ambitions.’ The peon of Mexico—and out of possibly 
15,000,000 inhabitants at least 12,000,000 are peons—is a kindly 
and gentle creature under normal conditions, disregardful of 
his own life but not anxious to make war on anyone. The peon 
has it forced upon his mind that he belongs to a definite sphere 
of life, and so he is without ambition and without foresight; 
but he is not without intelligence, and he makes an excellent 
workman when taught. All he needs is a chance to live and a 
chance to learn, land to cultivate, and schools to go to. Is it 
conceivable that to add to the miseries of these struggling peo- 
ple any American eitizen would want to make war on them? 

AMERICAN IN MEXICO, 


“We of the United States have the impulse that all virile 
people have. We feel conscious of our ability to do a job in 
nation making much better than anyone else. Read over Kip- 
Ung's poem, ‘The White Man’s Burden.’ It was not so much 
the white man’s duty to clean up insanitary conditions on the 
outskirts of civilization and to develop the backward peoples of 
the earth that he was expressing as it was our perfect, self- 
complacent appreciation of our supreme ability to do the clean- 
ing up better than any other people on the face of the globe. 

“There is a good deal of the special policeman, of the sani- 
tary engineer, of the social worker, and of the welfare dictator 
about the American people. We are quite conscious that in the 
development of this great country of ours, in our march across 
the continent, we have done a perfectly good job, and the pio- 
neering spirit is very much alive. It is one of the most funda- 
mental instincts that has made white men give to the world its 
history for the last thousand years. 

“As a great Nation, dedicated to democracy, we can not under- 
take a war of conquest against a people because their moral 
development has been neglected by their former rulers. We can, 
however, insist, and we must insist, that these people shall make 
safe our borders and give protection to the lives and property 
of our nationals who have settled in Mexico at her invitation.” 

“But is there no way, Mr. Secretary, in which the United 
States can help Mexico on the road to progress?“ I asked. Mr. 
Lane said: 

“To directly offer help to Mexico would be looked upon by 
them as an insult, like slapping them in the face. This is a 
kind of pride that is purely Latin. It is an inheritance that 
comes to Mexico by way of Spain along with the ideals that 
Cervantes ridicules in Don Quixote; but it is so real a thing 
that no progress can be made without recognizing it. So I 
say that to tell Mexico what she shall do in our straight-out 
American fashion, to say to Mexico, We are going to help you 
without being invited to do so, is equivalent under present con- 
ditions to a deelaration of war. 


DOUBT OUR ALTRUISM. 


“The Mexicans do not believe in our professions of altruism. 
We must say to Mexico one of two things: Hither you must 
keep our border safe and protect the rights of our nationals in 
Mexico, whieh you have not done, or we will invade your country 
and restore order ourselves; or we must sdy to Mexico, We 
understand the effort you are making to give the people a chance 
for life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness, and we will gladly 
help you if you ask our help to accomplish this end. 
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“The last is the policy that the United States has been seek- 
ing to put into effect. The difficulty in doing this arises almost 
solely out of the difficulty we Americans have in persuading the 
peoples of Latin America that our intentions are really honest. 

“Nor is this altogether to be wondered at. Latin America 
has known the American chiefly as a seeker after concessions, 
a land grabber and an exploiter. Even where the American 
has bought property, as many have who to-day hold perfectly legal 
title to the land, they are absentee landlords, and every just 
criticism that the Irishman has had to make against the absen- 
tee English landlord can be made against the absentee Ameri- 
can landlord in Mexico. 

“He does not become a part of Mexico; he does not throw 
in his lot with the Mexicans. He is willing to spend his money 
there and employ labor, but he has nothing in common with the 
people of the country. The Mexican feels that the American 
goes there only to get rich out of the land and labor of Mexico; 
that he comes to exploit, not to develop.” 


POLICY OF FORCE INADEQUATE. 


Mr. Lane had risen. He was standing on the raised veranda 
of his camp overlooking the placid waters of Lake Champlain. 
“There are just two more things that I want to say,” he con- 
tinued. 

„There has never been a time since the United States estab- 
lished the present Mexican border under the treaty of Guada- 
loupe Hidalgo when raids, small or great, have not taken place 
across that border, and sometimes Americans have been the 
raiders—we may as well acknowledge the fact. Furthermore, 
there never has been a time since the United States was founded 
when Mexico itself was-as a whole in the control of any one 
Government, Even Diaz never had the Yaqui Indian country, 
never really controlled Sonora. 

“A police force alone has been a failure in Mexico, A failure 
both as far as the Mexicans are concerned and in protecting 
American life and American property. American life and Amer- 
ican property have both been repeatedly assailed and destroyed 
during every administration. The protection of our people there 
has always been a problem, and I believe always will be a prob- 
lem. This hazard any foreigner takes who goes into a country 
filled with people who would risk their lives for a horse or a 
saddle. 

“Further, I say this: That looking at Mexico solely from the 
standpoint of allowing our miners, our engineers, and our cap- 

-italists to develop that country for their own benefit, and only 
incidentally for the benefit of Mexico, a policy of force is all 
that Mexico needs. It is the only policy that has ever been tried 
upon the Mexican people, and it has proved a success for the 
exploitation of the country by outsiders. If, however, we look 
at the Mexican question from the standpoint of the Mexican, is 
the policy of force adequate to the problem? No one who has 
studied it will say so. The truth is this: 


THE VERDICT OF MANKIND. 


“ Mexico will never be a nation in any real sense, nor will the 
Mexicans ever be a people of agricultural, commercial, indus- 
trial, or political consequence until the individual Mexican has 
had an economie and an educational chance. He must be tied 
to. Mexico, and not to a landlord, by the ownership of a piece 
of land; he must be able to read and write, so that he may know 
what the needs of civilization are. This policy is that which I 
characterized as a policy of hope and iopefulness. It is not 
founded on doubt and despair. It refuses to recognize the Mexi- 
can who can only be shot into keeping order. 

“Tf we despair of these people, who is to be their friend? 
Are we Americans to see Mexico forever remain a land of a few 
rich and cultivated gentlemen, and 12,000,000 half-starved, ill- 
clothed, and illiterate peasants—men, women, and children— 
kept in slavery and subjection and ignorance, a people into 
whose lives comes nothing that raises them above the beasts of 
the field? 

“The people of the United States can not conceive of such 
conditions. Is it not time to try another policy than that of 
force alone, which has failed so miserably and wrought such 
woe? Is President Wilson to be criticized because he believes 
that it is not idealistic, not outside the range of reasonable hope, 
to think of America as the helpful friend of Mexico? Why may 
not Mexico be led to see that we are honest in our willingness 
to help and that we can do it? 

“President Wilson has clearly seen the end that he desired 
from the first, and he has worked toward it against an opposi- 
tion that was cunning and intensive, persistent and powerful. 
If he succeeds in giving a new birth of freedom to Mexico, he 
most surely will receive the verdict of mankind.” 


H. Snowden Marshall. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN Y. WEBB, 


OP NORTH CAROLINA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 21, 1916. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Rxconp, I insert in the Recorp the 
able and exhaustive opinion of Judge Learned Hand, of the 
United States district court for the southern district of New 
York in the habeas corpus case of H. Snowden Marshall, in 
which Judge Hand remands Mr. Marshall to the custody of the 
53 at Arms and to direct him to be brought before the 

ouse. 

The opinion is as follows: 


“UNITED STATES DISTRICT Court, SOUTHERN Districr or New 
York. 


“United States of America ex rel. H. Snowden Marshall against 
Robert B. Gordon, Sergeant at Arms of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


“This is a writ of habeas corpus sued out by the relator to 
relieve him from an arrest made by the respondent, the Ser- 
geant at Arms of the House of Representatives. The relator 
was arrested on June 26, 1916, and is still in custody. The 
respondent justifies in his return by virtue of a warrant issued 
by the Speaker of the House under the seal of the House, at- 
tested by the Clerk, on the 22d day of June, 1916. This warrant 
recited a resolution of the House on June 20, 1916, directing 
the Speaker to issue his warrant directed to the Sergeant at 
Arms to take the relator in custody and bring him to the bar 
of the House to answer the charge that on March 4, 1916, he 
violated the priviliges of the House by writing and publishing 
a letter. The letter in question was incorporated into the reso- 
lution, and is as follows: 


“ DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
“ UNITED States ÅTTORNEY’S OFFICE, 
“New York, March 4, 1916. 


„Sm: Yesterday afternoon, as I am informed, your honorable 
committee ordered the arrest of Mr. L. R. Holme, a representa- 
tive of a newspaper which had published an article at which 
you took offense. The unfortunate gentleman of the press was 
placed in custody under your orders. He was taken to the 
United States marshal to be placed in confinement (I do not 
understand whether his sentence was to be one day or a dozen 
years). The marshal very properly declined to receive the 
prisoner. This left you at a loss, and I am advised that you 
tried to work your way out of the awkward situation by having 
Mr. Holme brought back and telling him that you were dis- 
posed to be ‘kind’ to him and then discharge him for the pur- 
pose of avoiding unpleasant consequences to yourselves. 

“ You are exploiting charges against me of oppressive conduct 
toward a Member of your honorable body who is charged with 
a violation of law and of oppressive conduct on my part toward 
shysters in the blackmailing and bankruptcy business. 

“I may be able to lighten your labors by offering to resign, if 
you can indicate anything I ever did that remotely approxi- 
mates the lawless tyranny of your order of arrest of Mr. Holme. 

“The supposed justification of your order that Mr. Holme 
be placed in custody was his refusal to answer the question you 
asked as to where he got the information on which was based 
the article which displeased you. 

“It is not necessary for you to place anyone under arrest in 
order to get the answer to the question which you asked Mr. 
Holme, because I can and will answer it. I gave Mr. Holme 
information, part of which he published, and from which he 
made deductions, so that if your honorable committee has a 
grievance it is against me and not against him. 

“ What I told him was about as follows: 

“I said that your expedition to this town was not an in- 
vestigation conducted in good faith, but a deliberate effort to 
intimidate any district attorney who had the temerity to present 
charges against one of your honorable body. 

“I said that your whole proceeding here was irregular and 
extraordinary; that I had never heard of such conduct of an 
impeachment proceeding; that charges of this sort were not 
usually heard in publie until the House of Representatives had 
considered them and were willing to stand back of them. 
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“T pointed out to him that you, contrary to the usual prac- 
tice, had come here and had held public hearings; that among 
your witnesses you had invited every rogue that you can lay 
your hands on to come before you and blackguard and slander 
me and my assistants under the full privilege of testifying be- 
fore a congressional committee. 

“T told him that you had called one of my junior assistants 
before you and had attempted to make it publicly appear that his 
refusal to answer your questions as to what occurred in the 
grand-jury room in the Buchanan case was due solely to my 
orders. 

“I said that at the time you attempted to convey this public 
impression you knew that it was misleading, because I had 
been asked by you to produce the minutes of the grand jury 
and had been instructed by the Attorney General not to comply 
with your request, as you well know. I showed him the tele- 
gram of the Attorney General to me and showed him a copy of 
my letter to you, dated February 29, 1916, in which I sent you 
a copy of the telegram of the Attorney General instructing me 
not to give you the grand-jury minutes. 

“T told him that you were traveling around in your alleged 
investigation of me with BucHANAN’s counsel, Walsh, and 
David Slade, in constant conference with you. I said that I 
believed that every word of the evidence, whether in so-called 
secret sessions or not, had been placed at the disposal of these 
worthies, and that I would be just as willing to give the grand- 
jury minutes to a defendant as to give them to your honorable 
subcommittee. 

I told him that I did not share the views which seemed to 
prevail in your subcommittee on this subject. 

“I said that I regarded a Member of Congress who would 
take money for an unlawful purpose from any foreign agent as 
a trader, and that it was a great pity that such a person should 
only be indicted under the Sherman law, which carried only one 
year in jail as punishment. 

“T said it was incomprehensible to me how your honorable 
subcommittee should rush to the assistance of an indicted de- 
fendant; how you had apparently resolved to prevent prosecu- 
tion by causing the district attorney in charge to be publicly 
slandered. 

“I told him that I would not permit the prosecution of the 
persons whose cause you had apparently espoused to be im- 
peded by you; I said that if you wanted the minutes of the 
grand jury in any case you would not get them as long as I 
remained in office. 

“You will observe from the foregoing statement that what 
Mr. Holme published may have been based on what I said. If 
you have any quarrel, it is with me, not with him. 

“Tt is amazing to me to think that you supposed that I did 
not understand what you have been attempting to do during 
your visit here. I realized that your effort was to ruin me 
and my office by publishing with your full approval the com- 
plaints of various persons who have run afoul of the criminal 
law under my administration. Your subcommittee has en- 
deavored by insulting questions to my assistants and others, 
by giving publicity and countenance to the charges of rascals, 
and by refusing to listen to the truth and refusing to examine 
public records to which your attention was directed to pub- 
licly disgrace my office. I propose to make this letter public. 

“ Respectfully, 
H. SNOWDEN MARSHALL, 
“United States Attorney. 

„Hon. O. C. CARLIN, 

“ Chairman Subcommittee of the Judiciary 
“Committee of the House of Representatives, 
“323 Federal Building, New York, N. Y. 


“The resolution further went on to find that in writing and 
publishing the letter the relator was guilty of a contempt of 
the House of Representatives, and that when brought to the 
bar the Speaker should cause to be read to him the findings 
of fact and law of the special committee of the House charged 
with the duty of investigating into the contempt, and that the 
relator should at that time be heard. 

“The return then stated the circumstances as follows: 

“On the 14th day of December, 1915, one FRANK BUCHANAN, 
a Member of the House, preferred charges against the relator 
herein of the commission of certain high crimes and mis- 
demeanors. On the 28th day of December, a grand jury in the 
southern district of New York, which had been in deliberation 
at the time the said Bucnanaw made his charges, brought in an 
indictment against the said BUCHANAN and others charging 
them with a violation of the provisions of the Sherman 
antitrust law. On the 12th day of January, 1916, the said 
BUCHANAN submitted a resolution to the House, that the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary be directed to inquire into the alleged mis- 


conduct’ of the relator in certain particulars, authorizing the 
committee to send for persons and papers, take testimony, etc., 
in pursuance of such inquiry. This resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Judiciary, which proceeded to act upon it. 
Thereafter, on the 27th day of January, 1916, the chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee offered a resolution in the House that 
said committee be authorized to appoint a special committee 
to act on behalf of the whole committee to take testimony, with 
the same powers respecting testimony as the committee of the 
whole. This resolution of January 27, 1916, was passed by the 
House, and on the Ist day of February, 1916, the chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee appointed three members, constitut- 
ing a subcommittee, to investigate sald charges. 

“ Subcommittee, when organized, heard the testimony of cer- 

tain witnesses and determined to take testimony of other wit- 
nesses in the city of New York, which they did, among them, 
one Leonard B. Holme, a reporter, who, on being questioned 
about a certain statement derogatory to the committee pub- 
lished in a newspaper and emanating from him, declined to 
answer as to the source of his supposed information. On the 
4th day of March, 1916, the relator wrote the letter heretofore 
set forth and delivered it to the chairman of the subcommittee. 
Shortly thereafter on the same day he delivered it to the news- 
papers in the city of New York, wherein it obtained a large and 
wide circulation, not only in that city but in the District of Co- 
lumbia and other parts of the United States. The House took 
action upon this letter on the 5th day of April, 1916, by a reso- 
lution appointing a select committee of five to consider the con- 
duct of the relator in writing and publishing the letter. This 
committee invited the relator to appear before them at the 
Capitol in Washington, which he did, at which time he ad- 
mitted that he wrote the letter and stated that all of it was 
true, and that under the said circumstances he would write it 
again, 
“The committee reported to the House that in their judg- 
ment the letter as a whole and in detail was defamatory and 
insulting, and that the relator had been guilty of a contempt of 
the House in publishing it; whereupon the resolution of June 
. stated, was passed, and warrant issued as afore- 
said. 

“The report of the select committee to investigate the con- 
tempt, which was made to the House on April 14, 1916, is an- 
nexed to the return. It contains its findings of fact as already 
stated, and also the consideration of the law and facts, includ- 
ing a review of the authorities. 

The relator did not traverse the return. 


“Joun C. Spooner, 
“ CHARLES P. Spooner, 
For the Petitioner. 


“Henry M. GOLDFOGLE, 
For Respondent. 
“ LEARNED HAND, D. J.: 


It was early settled that a commitment by the House of 
Commons for a contempt and breach of privilege was not ex- 
aminable by any court. (Reg. v. Paty, 2 Ld. Ray, 1105; Alex- 
ander Murray’s cases, 1 Wils., 299; Brass Crosby’s cases, 3 
Wils., 188; Rex v. Hobhouse, 2 Chit. Rep., 207; Burdett v. Ab- 
bott, 14 East, 1; Case of the Sheriff of Middlesex, 11 Ad. & E., 
273.) These cases came up in two ways, either by action of 
trespass against the sergeant at arms, as Burdett v. Abbott, 
supra, or more generally by habeas corpus, either after judg- 
ment, as Brass Crosby's case, or after arrest, as Reg. v. Paty, 
supra, Alexander Murray’s case, supra, and the Case of the 
Sheriff of Middlesex, supra. It was even unnecessary to state, 
so high did the Commons carry their prerogative, the grounds 
of the commitment (Reg. v. Paty, supra, p. 1106, per Gould, J.). 
Indeed, the contempt in that case was precisely the same act 
which the House of Lords had declared to be legal, in Ashby v. 
White (2 Ld. Raym., 988). Perhaps the strongest assertion of 
the immunity of the Commons in their judgments for the con- 
tempt was to be found in the litigation of which the great case 
of Stockdale v. Hansard (9 Ad. & E., 1) was the beginning. 
There the Queen’s Bench decided that a resolution of the Com- 
mons directing Hansard, their printer, to distribute generally 
their proceedings would not protect him in an action of libel. 
The question was argued and considered at great length, in the 
judgments of all the judges, how far the resolution of the 
House of Commons was beyond their scrutiny and whether 
their prerogative was exempt from judicial control. After 
judgment the Commons did not appeal, and the sheriff levied 
and collected from Hansard, but had not paid over to the 
plaintiff, when the Commons issued a warrant for the sheriff 
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of Middlesex as for a contempt of making a levy, and com- 
mitted both gentlemen to the tower. The unhappy sheriff ap- 
plied to the court thereupon for habeas corpus, to which the 
lieutenant of the tower returned that he held them by warrant 
of the speaker for contempt and a breach of privilege: He set 
out the warrant, which did not specify the nature of the con- 
tempt, and after full consideration the same court, with one ex- 


ception, that decided Stockdale v. Hansard, supra, remanded 
the prisoners to the Tower. (Case of the Sheriff of Middlesex, 
supra.) Certainly the prerogative of the House had been vin- 
dicated, 

“The grounds repeatedly given for this immunity from con- 
trol are that the House is a court and a high court, with whose 
judgments no other court can interfere. At times the preroga- 


tive is merely put upon traditional custom of the House—lex et | 


consuetudo parliamenti. Some judges, as De Grey, C. J., in Brass 
Crosby’s case, supra, went so far as to say generally that the Com- 
mons were a final judge of all their prerogative, a dictum clearly 
overruled in Stockdale v. Hansard, supra. I do not, however, 
understand the language, which rests the power of the House of 
Commons in contempt to indicate that they need be in the dis- 
charge of a judicial duty when the contumacious act occurs. 
The passages in Mr. Justice Miller’s opinion in Kilbourn v. 
Thompson (108 U. S., 168), which referred to this language, are 
not to be so understood. It is rather that in the exercise of 
their power to punish for contempt they act as a court, and as 
such can not be reviewed by another court. In none of the cases 
does it appear that the House was engaged in judicial duties, 
except perhaps in Reg. v. Paty, supra. The right of the House 
to be regarded itself rests upon immemorial customs. 

“That the power to punish for contempt is not inherent, ac- 
cording to English notions, in any legislative assembly is, how- 
ever, shown by the treatment of contempts of provincial assem- 
blies by the privy council. At first it seems to have been sup- 
posed that they had such powers. An editor in the island of 
Jamaica published matter which was held by the assembly to 

be a ‘breach of privilege.’ Just what does not appear. For 
this he was committed by the body, and afterwards sued the 
sergeant at arms and the speaker. Baron Parke, who delivered 
the judgment upon the appeal—Beaumont v. Barrett (1 Moo. 
P. C., 59) —rested the power, which the court upheld, upon the 
inherent right of all legislative assemblies to protect themselves 
not only against direct impediments to the exercise of their 
duties but against libels reflecting upon their authority. This 
decision was overruled, however, in Kielly v. Carson (4 Moo. 
P. C., 63), where Baron Parke also delivered the judgment of 
the court. In that case Kielly had threatened a member of the 
Newfoundland House of Assembly outside the meeting place itself. 
When brought before the house he repeated his contumelious 
conduct, and indeed seems to have redoubled it. He was com- 
mitted, and he sued in trespass on his release. Baron Parke 
excluded from consideration so much of the contempt as occurred 
before the house, because the justification was in bar, and if 
the original arrest was illegal it was no bar. He thought that 
such an assembly had the power to protect themselves against 
impediments to their proceedings, but not to punish past mis- 
conduct. This decision was followed in Fenton v. Hampton (11 
Moo. P. C., 347), where the supreme legislative assembly of 
Van Diemen’s Land had committed for contempt a witness who 
refused to testify at an inquiry, instituted, apparently, with full 
authority by that body. It was also followed in Doyle v. Fal- 
coner (L. R., 1 P. C., 328), where the Assembly of the Island 
of Dominica had committed a member for abusive language 
before the house directed to the speaker. The right of a provin- 
cial assembly to protect itself from “ direct impediment’ would 
seem, therefore, to go hardly further than to remove the offender, 

“The first case in this country appears to be Anderson v. 
Dunn (6 Wheat., 204), wherein an action of trespass against 
the Sergeant at Arms of the House of Representatives the 
Supreme Court held good a plea in bar justifying under the 
warrant of the Speaker directing the arrest of the plaintiff 
generally for a breach of privilege of the House and for a 
eontempt of its dignity and authority. The plea recited that the 
imprisonment under the warrant continued till the House had 
concluded its inquiry and had found the plaintiff ‘guilty, after 

which he was reprimanded and, discharged. The plea did not 
show the nature of the contempt, and the decision is open to 
several possible explanations, one of which may be that since 
the House had the power of a court to punish for some con- 
tempts, and in doing so act judicially, no other court could 
examine the judgment. If so, it is certainly overruled by Kil- 
bourne v. Thompson (103 U. S., 168). In that case, however, 
the plea stated the nature of the contempt, and possibly Ander- 
son v. Dunn is to be therefore distinguished, as indicated on 
page 229 of the opinion, upon the theory that the plea was 


consistent with a contempt in the presence of the House. 
Whether the plea ought not to have been inyalid, unless it is 
alleged a good defense under all the possible cases covered by 
its broad language, is a question of pleading, which is, with 
deference, extremely doubtful, but nevertheless that may have 
been the basis for the decision. In any case the power, how- 
ever broad, was sustained upon its inherent necessity to pro- 
tect the House in the exercise of its duties. I do not regard it 
as deciding more than that there are more cases in which such 
a power exists. 

Ex parte Nugent (18 Fed. R., 10, 375) was a case of habeas 
corpus, to release the relator under the following circumstances: 
The Senate was deliberating upon a treaty in secret session and 
some one unknown disclosed certain particulars to the relator, a 
reporter on the New York Herald. The reporter was sum- 
moned before the bar of the Senate, was sworn, and refused 
to answer certain questions relevant to the discovery of the 
person from whom he had got his information. For this he 
was committed to the Sergeant at Arms without further notice. 
The court, the Circuit Court of the District of Columbia in bance, 
held that commitment of the Senate was not reviewable by the 
court, an analogy with the practices of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, but that if it were at least it appeared that the Senate 
was acting in a matter over which it had full powers, and that 
the inquiry and contempt as a means of effecting the inquiry 
were incidents to the discharge of its constitutional powers. 

“ Kilbourne v. Thompson (103 U. S., 168) was an action of 
trespass against the Sergeant at Arms, the Speaker, and several 
Members of the House of Representatives. The House had in- 
stituted an inquiry into the existence of a ‘real estate pool’ 
which it thought to be connected with a debt due the United 
States. The debtor, Jay, Cooke & Co., had become bankrupt, 
and its trustees had effected a settlement of its affairs. The 
House passed a resolution appointing a committee to inquire 
into the settlement in question and into the relation of the 
‘pool’ with the debtor’s property. The committee summoned 
the plaintiff before them and asked him the names of the pool’ 
members and to produce certain records. He refused, and was 
committed to the Sergeant at Arms, who held him for about 
six weeks and then delivered him to the marshal of the district 
eourt. These facts being set up in bar, the plaintiff demurred. 
The Supreme Court sustained the demurrer, in an opinion by 
Mr. Justice Miller. 

“The exact scope of the decision is no more than to hold 
that the House’s commitment was not conclusive on the court, 
at least it appeared that the House was engaged upon an in- 
quiry within its constitutional powers, and that the inquiry in 
question was not such. In a diseussion it was said that the 
privileges of the House were not to be gathered in any way 
from English parliamentary proceedings, which, dependent upon 
the customs of several houses, and especially upon the fact 
recited in many of the opinions of the English judges that the 
House of Commons, as well as the House of Lords, was a court, 
and as such enjoyed the immunity from review of its proceed- 
ings by another court, which was always accorded to judicial 


proceedings, 

“The question whether the House of Representatives had 
any powers to commit, as for a contempt in the exercise of its 
legislative duties, was expressly’ reserved from consideration 
(p. 189), but it was thought (p. 190) that in proceedings for 
impeachment either House would have the same powers as a 
court in relation to the production of testimony, and perhaps 
also if engaged in a contested election of its Members, as to 
which it was given full judicial powers. That the court sup- 
posed the action of the House in preferring articles of impeach- 
ment, including the preliminary inquiry for that purpose, to be 
judicial in its character seems to me clearly indicated in the 
opinion (pp. 184, 190, 191). This ought, perhaps, to foreclose 
any further discussion, but as the language was certainly 
obiter, I shall discuss the question later. 

In Interstate Commerce Commission v. Brimson (154 U. S., 
447, 483) the court, obiter, likewise said that the powers of Con- 
gress to impose a fine and imprisonment were confined to the 
exercise of either House of its right to punish disorderly be- 
havior of its Members and to procure testimony in election and 
impeachment cases, and in cases which might involve the exist- 
ence of themselves. In In re Chapman (166 U. S., 661) it was 
said, obiter (pp. 671, 672), that both Houses had the unques- 
tioned right to treat as contempt a refusal to answer proper 
questions put to a witness in a constitutional inquiry instituted 
by them. 

The state of the law, so far as decided, therefore, seems to be 
only this: That the House of Representatives has not inherited 
the prerogative in matters of contempt of the House of Com- 
mons, and that its commitments are open to inquiry, at least 
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to the extent of discovering whether the commitment was an 
incident to the exercise of some constitutional power. Neverthe- 
less, it has limited power to commit, and in the exercise of that 
power it enjoys immunity from review by a court, which neces- 
sarily has no appellate jurisdiction. The last statement is 
entirely the law if any part of Amsterdam against Dunn, supra, 
survives, which I think it does. The question in this case, 
therefore, is of first impression in spite of all decisions which 
have been cited. It turns, I think, upon three considerations: 
First, whether the House was engaged upon constitutional duty ; 
second, whether in that duty it had any power to punish for 
contempt; third, whether that power went to compulsion to 
produce testimony and include the power to punish contuima- 
cious language directed against itself and published while the 
matter was still under consideration. 

“That the House was in fact engaged in a constitutional 
inquiry admits of no doubt. The resolution submitted to the 
_ Judiciary Committee was aimed at the impeachment of the 
relator and the subcommittee was charged with duties ancillary 
to that inquiry. Of course, the manner of the discharge of these 
duties by the subcommittee is not relevant to the case now at 
bar as long as they assume to be acting under the resolution. 
It was faintly suggested upon the argument that contumelious 
language directed toward the subcommittee was different from 
that directed to the House as a whole, but I scarcely think that 
question deseryes much discussion, and I pass it by. 

“The next question is whether the House has any powers of 
punishing contempts, and that I deem settled by the uniform 
expressions of the Supreme Court. It is true that except Ander- 
son v. Dunn, supra, there has been no decision upon that 
question, but the power has always been presupposed in all the 
discussions and the question throughout has concerned its lim- 
itations. Therefore, it would altogether misconceive the effect 
of those decisions to take them as going so far as Fenton v. 
Hampton, supra, or Doyle v. Falconer, supra. There may, 
indeed, be some question even of the power to compel the pro- 
duction of evidence when engaged in a purely legislative matter, 
though even then the reservation made in Kilbourne v. Thomp- 
son, supra, seems matched by the language in In re Chapman, 
supra. When in an impeachment, however, there can be no 
question that the House has some such power, at least for the 
production of evidence, unless the language is to be disregarded 
even of Kilbourne v. Thompson, supra, which most straitly con- 
fined its powers. 

“The case at bar does not, however, concern the House’s 
power to compel the production of evidence, but the power to 
protect itself against the pressure which may arise from insult, 
abuse, or clamor while deliberating upon the findings of articles 
of impeachment. It will not, I think, be questioned that at com- 
mon law it was a contempt of court to assail the motive and 
conduct of a court, at least while the matter was pending and 
open. Such was early held to be the rule in Federal courts, 
Hollingsworth v. Duane (12 Fed. Cas., 6816), United States v. 
Duane (25 Fed. Cas., 14, 997), and such, indeed, has been held 
eyen after Revised Statutes, section 725, United States v. Toledo 
Newspaper Co. (220 Fed., R. 458), provided the publications be 
calculated to obstruct the administration of justice. I should 
not doubt that if Revised Statutes, section 725, do not apply, a 
court has such a power. The question here is, therefore, 
whether the House, while so engaged, has the power of a court, 
Suppose, for example, that during the trial of an impeachment 
in the Senate some one should publicly threaten the Members 
unless they decided as he thought just, and suppose such threats 
were spread broadcast and greatly inflamed public feeling. I 
should have no question of the Senate’s power to inquire into 
the case and punish the offender. The Senate in such a case is 
clearly a court, and by analogy would have the common powers 
of a court when not legally abridged. If so, the letter of the 
relator addressed to the Senate or to a Senator while engaged 
in such a trial would be cognizable in the same way, because the 
question as to how far it in fact touched the court in the exer- 
cise of its duties would be involved in the power to decide the 
question at all, nor would a coordinate court undertake to de- 
termine whether the gravity of the aspirations upon the Senate 
was enough to affect its conduct, assuming that that is the 
heart of the evil. 

„Now, there is no difference between the case supposed and 
that at bar, except that the House was not engaged in a trial, 
but in considering the preferring of articles. The relator in- 
sists that in that capacity they have none of the powers of a 
court, for their function is not judicial. I take it that when 
trying their own Members for expulsion or admission or for mis- 
conduct there can be no doubt unless they are not to have 
the common-law powers of a court, but the case at bar is not 
quite that, It is, indeed, unwise to attempt any rigid defini- 


tion of what is executive, legislative, or judicial. The distribu- 
tion of such functions has in no country, not even our own, been 
by a priori rules of political dogmatism. Executives make ordi- 
nances and try and dismiss their inferiors; legislatures deter- 
mine facts from evidence and try their members; judges con- 
stantly make new rules of law with prospective validity. Yet 
it is true that in the main courts are concerned with the de- 
termination of existing facts and with deciding how far they. 
fit into existing authoritative rules. But it by no means fol- 
lows that courts must always dispose of the controversy before 
them; that they may at times do no more than determine that 
a trial must go on elsewhere. A judge who hears a criminal 
complaint and decides only that the defendant shall be held 
for trial, acts as much as a court as when later he sits with 
the jury and both finally dispose of the matter. He hears the 
evidence, decides what it proves, and whether the facts count 
in law. A grand jury performs exactly the same duties as a 
petit judge, except that its hearing is usually ex parte and need 
not be so clear in its convictions. It has always been treated 
as a part of the court, and its presentments lay the foundation 
for contempts. An impeaching body is in this class. Its duties 
require it to do what the tribunal of trial must do though the 
consequences be different. It is true that it only may put the 
respondent to a trial, but it is not always the limit of its powers. 
There is, for example, in the constitution of the State of New 
York (Art. VI, sec. 137) a provision which suspends an im- 
peached judge until he is acquitted. It would be an extreme 
position to assert that a House whose impeachment had that 
result was not acting judicially, yet it would be capricious to 
say that if the judge was not suspended but must only stand 
trial, the character of the duties is changed. 

“That the finding of such articles is a judicial undertaking, 
indeed, seems to me too clear for question. Still it does not fol- 
low that the House has the powers of a court whenever it acts 
judicially. As suggested by the relator, a district attorney who 
is examining into a proposed prosecution may be acting judi- 
cially, but he certainly has not the power of a court. In the 
absence of any precedents, it might indeed be a matter of doubt, 
though I confess that it would seem to me arbitrary to deny the 
powers customary to courts to a body of equal dignity with 
any court while it is acting judicially. But the case is not bare 
of precedents, because the presupposition in all cases is that 
the House when judicially engaged has the powers of a court. 

“The question about which differences have arisen is only 
whether there can be any scrutiny of the nature of the duties 
upon which it is engaged. I can see no reason for curtailing 
the customary extent of the power to commit in the case of 
the House below what courts themselves enjoyed at common law, 
unless it were based upon suspicion of the possible greater 
abuses of such powers. That would be, of course, an inadmis- 
sible consideration if it were true, and it is happily not justified 
in history. While, therefore, as I have said, there is no actual 
decision upon the point raised, it seems to me that there is both 
reason and precedent for the position that the House, while de- 
liberating upon articles of impeachment, bas jurisdiction to de- 
termine whether a publication is a contumacious assault upon 
its freedom of action. If so, the warrant in the case at bar 
was within its jurisdiction. I should have no right to express 
any opinion upon the letter or whether it justifies any punitive 
action by the House; that lies within its own exclusive de- 
termination. It certainly touched the conduct of certain of its 
Members in their judicial duties and it may be judged to be of a 
character likely to affect them in the discharge of those duties. 
The questions whether the conduct of those Members was such 
as justified the comment, and, if so, whether the dignity of the 
House suffers more by the punishment of a just indigation than 
by a recognition of its justice, are quite within the scope of this 
inquiry; once the power be recognized they are comprised in its 
exercise. 

“T am, of course, aware that the implications of such a hold- 
ing are to make it possible for the House to treat as a contempt 
criticism of its conduct pending impeachments by the press gen- 
erally. Such a power involves the possibility of abuse, like 
every other power, especially when in the hands of one who is 
at once the judge and the victim. On the other hand, it must 
be conceded that the absence of such power puts the House at 
the mercy of a public pressure that may at times actually pre- 
vent a fair and impartial determination of an individual's 
rights. It may be better that such offense should come before 
a separate tribunal, unaffected by the sting of personal insult, 
but there is at present no such tribunal. It has been the tra- 
ditional method of the law we have inherited to trust to the 
magnanimity of courts to disabuse themselves of such motives. 
Perhaps that policy is too trustful of human nature, but I cer- 
tainly have no right to assume that the House of Representa- 
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tives are less capable of exercising as much self-restraint as 
any other official charged with kindred duties. Indeed, the 
public resentment which an abuse of such powers is apt to 
bring may well be a more effective means of control upon a 
popular body than upon courts, whose tenure exempts them from 
the immediate effects of their conduct. 

“Finally, it must be remembered that public criticism of 
courts has in any event no propriety until the case be decided. 
The ruling in the case at bar does not imply the right of the 
House to treat as a contempt statements made while legislative 
questions are pending before it. At such times discussion and 
criticism are indispensable; it is useful that the conflict of public 
interests, of which legislation is a legitimate resultant, should 
be vocal and free. Where, however, the duty is judicial, the 
case is quite different. In such cases a habit of public appeal 
reads a state of mind in the tribunal at variance with the first 
duties of a judge, and any. value it could have, even in extreme 
eases, is not a counterweight to the dangers of its recognition 
as lawful. 

“In fact, however, all such matters are beside the point, if 
the power be fairly deducible from the existing law. This I 
think it is, and if so, speculation upon its value is irrelevant. 

“The relator will be remanded to the custody of the Sergeant 
at Arms and the writ dismissed. 

“ Dated July 19, 1916. 

H, D. 


The Mexican People. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT M. McCRACKEN, 


OF IDAHO, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 21, 1916. 


Mr. McCRACKEN. Mr. Speaker, since the assassination of 
Madero I have read with great interest everything which I 
could find treating of the Mexican people, and I want to submit 
to the House some things about these people which I hope may 
be of assistance to some of the Members of this body in forming 
an acquaintance at long distance with that interesting and un- 
happy people. 

History tells us that Cortes “ conquered” Mexico nearly 400 
years ago. He made his memorable expedition from the island 
of Cuba and landed on Mexican soil on the spot which marks 
the location of Vera Cruz. For 300 years after the advent of 
Cortes the Spaniards were in full control of Mexico, and during 
that time there were no revolutions. During this time about 70 
men were sent out by Spain to govern Mexico. History shows 
that only seven or eight of them had any sympathy or feeling 
for the people whom they were supposed to rule. For the most 
part they were cruel and hard-hearted, regarding Mexico as only 
a means of replenishing the coffers of the Spanish treasury. 
They made slaves of the Aztec population; they cared nothing 
for the hopes or interests of the Mexican people. For three cen- 
turies Mexico was the victim of the rapacity, avarice, and cruelty 
of these men who ruled for the enrichment of a country 3,000 
miles away. The looting of these defenseless people must have 
been most profitable to the adventurers of that time, for one 
writer says that many of the common soldiers returned to 
Spain with great wealth. On one occasion a returned soldier 
celebrated his wedding by throwing $600,000 out of the window 
to a crowd who had come to serenade him. 

It is not surprising that years of oppression and extortion 
should cause these people to become suspicious of all rulers 
and indifferent to any kind of government. For so long had 
they been exploited that it is only natural that any ambitious 
man among them could easily lead large numbers of them in 
a revolution against any government, good or bad, which might 
be instituted. About 100 revolutions have taken place in Mex- 
ico in the last 100 years. In most cases each new ruler caused 
the death or banishment of his predecessor. 

About 1808 an independence party was formed in Mexico. 
It was made up of poorly equipped little bands which, under 
the leadership of two priests, Hidalgo and Morelos, carried on 
a ceaseless warfare with Spanish troops until 1821, when it 
gained so much power and influence among the Mexican people 
that the last representative of Spain found the City of Mexico 
in a state of siege and Spanish rule in that country at an end. 


When we read the pages of history it seems that no people, 
however deteriorated they may become, fail to produce a few 
great men. During the turbulent career of Mexico two men 
stand out as great leaders. These men were Benito Juarez 
and Porfirio Diaz. Juarez was a pure-blooded native Mexican 
Indian. It was not until he was 14 years of age that he learned 
to speak Spanish. He was poor, but he had a wonderful per- 
sonality, which appealed to a good priest, who educated him. 
He studied law and was later elected governor of Oaxaca, and 
afterwards was elected President of his country. With his 
reign, beginning with 1859, Mexico was modernized. Following 
Juarez came Diaz, whose reign covered 34 years, and was a 
perpetual drama of strife and bloodshed. 

We should not be surprised that the internal political af- 
fairs of Mexico are now in a deplorable state when we con- 
sider that in a short period of 65 years after Spanish rule 
there were 53 presidents, 2 emperors, and 1 regency; and 
that with only about four exceptions all these changes were 
marked with violence and bloodshed. We can not but admire 
such men as Juarez and Diaz when we observe the forces with 
which they had to contend. 

Consider the Indian, for example, the original inhabitants, whose 
pure-blooded descendants to-day form probably 80 per cent of the 
population. They were slaves under Spain for 300 years. Is 
it reasonable that in the space of 100 years they would change 
all their mode of living or that they would be lifted from their 
ignorance and superstition? If the people of Mexico could have 
lived at peace with themselves for the last century, something 
could have been done for them. Schools and all other methods 
of civilization can not thrive among a people engaged in de- 
struction of one another; hence there has been no change for 
the better among the Indians of Mexico since the days of Cortez. 
Indeed, it would seem that they have retrograded. They pro- 
fess Christianity, but they probably have little religion. Trav- 
elers tell us that many go off to the mountains where they can 
practice their old Aztec rites, and it is reported that at one 
of these festivals the authorities were called upon to stop a 
human sacrifice. While no one knows, yet it is estimated that 
there are about 75 different languages spoken, and all are 
totally different. The Indians of northern Mexico are quite 
like our own—treacherous and warlike. They are filthy in 
their personal habits, oftentimes wearing their clothing until it 
drops off of them. A few years ago, when public bathing places 
were opened in Mexico City, the police were called upon to 
arrest many of the natives and compel them for the first time 
in their lives to take a bath. Therefore, when we consider that 
the greater part of the population of Mexico is made up of 
Indians, is it any wonder that the Mexican soldier is disloyal 
to the Government and is easily induced to take sides with 
bandits like Villa and Zapata and turn upon their own Gov- 
ernment? Is it any wonder that elections in Mexico are mere 
farces? : 7 

People who have lived in Mexico tell us that the Indians and 
lower classes do not know what an election means, and that 
whole villages have fled to the mountains and remained for 
weeks in order to avoid the census enumerator. Those who 
know anything of the Mexican farmer tell us that he still prefers 
to plow with the same kind of crooked stick that was used in 
Egypt 5,000 years ago, and that the foreign manufacturer of 
agricultural implements has been obliged to make plows with 
only one handle in order to secure a large part of the Mexican 
trade, 


While I have described the lower classes of the Mexican peo- * 


ple, it must be remembered that the remainder of the population 
make up the wealthy, educated, landowning aristocracy. I can 
not find that there is any middle class made up of farmers, 
traders, and artisans with a fair average of real estate holdings; 
and herein lies the reason for the slow development of the 
Mexican people. It is apparent to me that a stable government 
will never exist in Mexico until there is developed a large num- 
ber of intelligent farmers, artisans, and tradesmen, similar to 
those we have in the United States, who know how to apply the 
principles of self-government. 

I am satisfied that this Congress wants to help Mexico, but 
the great question is, “ How shall we go about it?” It is only 
natural that the American who has large interests there should 
desire intervention. And intervention on our part may be the 
way to help the mass of the Mexican people. But intervention 
will cost blood and treasure. Is the welfare of Mexico a matter 
which we should accomplish by sending thousands of our young 
men to death, or shall we patiently abide the time when some 
strong man among them shall lead them into the blessings of a 
peaceful government? The strong man of Mexico is not likely 
to appear soon, and therefore I hope that our duty toward our 
neighbor on the south will soon be made plain to all of us. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. W. FRANK JAMES, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 25, 1916. 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish to insert the following 
statements containing correspondence between Hon. Robert 
Lansing, Secretary of State, and myself regarding the status 
of Italian subjects who have become American citizens, and 
their sons. It also contains correspondence regarding the status 
of former subjects of Russia, Germany, and Austria-Hungary, 
who haye become American citizens: 

Jancary 10, 1916. 


Hon. ROBERT LANSING, 
Secretary of State. 

My Dran Sin: Among my constituents are several thousand people of 
Italian birth. Rany of them are American citizens, and hundreds more 
have taken out thcir second papers. Many of them have been asked to 
come back to Italy to fight under the Italian flag. Very few have gone 
because they consider themselves American citizens. ing that they 
have not responded to the call to arms they are afraid that in case they 
went back to Italy they would be tried for desertion. They have asked 
me to write you and see what their standing would be case they 
went back for a visit. They would also like to know in case they do 
not respond (if they are American citizens) if any property or mone: 
they might have in Italy could be confiscated. I sho appreciate it 
very much if ycu would kindly let me hear from you fully regarding 


this matter as soon as porabe: 
y. W. FRANK JAMES, 


Yours, respectful 
JANUARY 13, 1916. 
The lon. W. FRANK JAMES, 
House of Representatices. 

Sin: The department has received your letter of January 10, in- 
quiring as to the status of persons of Italian birth residing in this 
country. You state that many of these persons have acquired Ameri- 
ean citizenship through naturalization, while others have merely de- 
clared their intention to become citizens of this country; that many of 
them have been notified to return to Italy for the performance of 
military service in the Italian army, and that you desire to obtain 
. as to their standing in case they return to their 
native land. 

Inclosed herewith are copies of the department's printed letter of 
August 18, 1915, to Messrs. Hubbard & Hubbard, entitled “ Liability 
of Italians in this Country who Have 


for Military Service in man 
Obtained or Intend to Obtain Naturalization,” and of a printed cir- 
cular of August 14, 1914, entitled “ Liability for Military Service in 
Foreign Countries of Persons Residing in the United States.” It is 
believed that the information which you desire will be found in the 
inclosed printed matter. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 


Your obedient servant, ROBERT LANSING. 


ITALY. 


NOTICE TO AMERICAN CITIZENS FORMERLY SUBJECTS OF 
CONTEMPLATE RETURNING TO THAT COUNTRY. 


The information given below is believed to be correct, yet is not to 
be considered as official so far as it relates to the laws and regulations 
of a foreign country. 

Italian subjects are liable for service in the army between the ages 
of 18 and 89 years. Relief from the performance of mill service 
may be granted in the case of an only son or where two brothers are 
so nearly of the same age that both would be serving at the same 
time, in which event onlx one is drafted, or where there are two sons 
of a widow, when only one is taken. When the elder of two brothers 
desires to have the younger substituted for him he must submit a 

*formal application confirmed by the younger. 

Naturalization of an Italian subject in a foreign 
consent of the Italian Government is no bar to liability to military 
serviee. 

A former Italian subject may visit ee without fear of molestation 
when he is under the age of 16 years, but between the s of 16 and 
39 he is Mable to arrest ‘orced military service if he has not 

tvice. A former Italian subject who 


ITALY Nuo 


country without 


and 


ition. 

8 is no treaty between the United States and Italy defining the 
status of former Italian subjects who have become American citizens. 

Attention is called to the r of the second section 
of the expatriation act of March 2, 1907: 

“That any American citizen shall be deemed to have expatriated 
himseif when he has been naturalized in any foreign state in con- 
formity with its laws or when he has taken an oath of allegiance to 
any foreign state. 

“When any naturalized citizen shall have resided for two years 
in the foreign state from which he came or for five years in any other 
foreign state it shall be presumed that he has ceased to be an American 
citizen, and the place of his general abode shall be deemed his place 
of residence during said years: Provided, however, That such pre- 
sumption nay be overcome on the presentation of satisfactory evi- 
denec to a diplomatic or consular officer of the United States under 


such rules and regulations as the Department of State may 


reseribas 
And provided also, That no American citizen shall be allowed to 
expatriate himself when this country js at war,” 

All persons going to Italy must hold passports viséed by an Italian 
diplomatie or consular officer. 

American citizens in Italy should apply for registration in the 
nearest American consulates. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, January 12, 1916. 


LIABILITY FOR MILITARY SERVICE IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES OF PERSONS 
RESIDING IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The Departmen’ of State has recen received numerous inquiries 
from foreign-born persons residing in this country as to whether they 
may be compelled to perform military service in their native lands and 
as to what 8 by way of fines, confiscation of property, or im- 
prisonment case of return, they will incur if they fail to report to 
the authorities of their countries of origin for military service. Some 
of the inquiries refer to persons who have obtained naturalization as 
citizens of the United States, others to persons who have made declara- 
tions of intention to become American citizens, and still others to per- 
sons who have taken no steps toward aggairing American citizenship. 
— nception and coufusion concerning s matter appear to be cur- 
rent. 

The United States is not a party to any treaties under which persons 
of foreign origin residing in this coyntry may be compelled to return 
to their countries of origin for military service, nor is there any way 
in which persons mar be forced into foreign armies against th will 
so long as they remain in the United States. 

The department can not undertake to give authentic, official informa- 
tien either, in general, as to the requirements of the military service 
laws of foreign countries and the penalties provided therein for evasion 
of military service, or, in particular, as to the status and present or 
future liabilities of inlividuals under such laws. Information of this 
kind must be obtained from officials of the foreign countries concerned. 

The department issues printed lars concerning the status in 
their native lends of naturalized citizens of the Uni States, natives 
of certain European countries, and these will be furnished to interested 
persons upon request. It is ifically 
the information contained in them is not to be considered as official so 
far as it relates to the laws and regulations of foreign countries. 

The United States has concluded treaties of naturalization with the 
following European countries: wr pig R Belgium, Denmark, 
the German States, Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, and Portugal. 
Copies of these treaties are to be found in “ Treaties, Conventions, 
etc., between the United States of America and Other Powers” (Goy- 
ernment Printing Office, 1910), and separate coples may be fur- 
nished by the department upon request. nder these treaties the nat- 
uralization of persons concerned as citizens of the United States and 
the termination of their former allegiance are recognized, with the 
reservation, in most of them, that such persons remain liable to trial 
and punishment in their native lands for offenses committed prior to 
emigration therefrom, including offenses of evasion of military duty. 
The United States holds that no naturalized citizen of this country can 
rightfully be held to account for military liability to his native land 
accruing subsequent to emigration therefrom, but this principle may 
be contested Ly countries with which the United States has not entered 
into treaties of naturalization. The latter countries may hold that 
na ization of their citizens or subjects as citizens of other coun- 
tries has no effect n their original military obligation, or may deny 
the right of their citizens or subjects to become naturalized as citizens 
of other countries, in the absence of express consent or without the ful- 
filment of military ponge tons. More specific information as to the 
department's understand g of the laws of these countries concerning 
nationality and military obligations may be found in the department's 
circulars mentioned above. 

It is important to observe that an alien who declares his intention to 
become a citizen of the United States does not, at the time of making 
such declaration, renounce allegiance to his original sovereign, but 
merely declares that he intends to do so. Such a person does not, by 
his declaration of intention, acquire the status of a citizen of the 
United States. 

W. J. BRYAN. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, August 1}, 191}. 


STATUS OF PERSONS BORN ix THE UNITED STATES OF ALIEN PARENTS AND 
OF FOREIGN-BORN PERSONS NATURALIZED IN THIS COUNTRY. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 9, 1915. 


My Dear Sexaton Lopcn: I have received your letter of June 5, 
1915, in reply to my letter of June 2, concerning the detention in Italy 
for military service of Ugo Da Prato, who was born in Boston August 
25, 1895, and went to Italy in 1912 to study architecture, and whose 
father, Antonio Da Prato, a native of Italy, obtained naturalization 
as a citizen of this country in the district court of the United States 
at Boston March 19, 1892—that is, before the son's birth. Accompany- 
ing your letter are the birth certificate of Ugo Da Prato and the natu- 

tion certificate of his father. 

The department has telegraphed to the American ambassador at 
Rome, directing him to call the attention of the Italian Government to 
the facts mentioned above, ask for the immediate release of Ugo Da 
Prato, and report the result. As Ugo Da Prato was born in this country 
after his father had obtained naturalization as a citizen of the United 
States it does not appear that he can be considered an Italian subject 
under I law, and I have no doubt that he will be released. I shall 
be glad to inform you of the ambassador's report. 

tn the de ent's letter of June 2 you were asked to forward not 
only the birth certificate of Ugo Da Prato, but the naturalization cer- 
tificate of his father, and in this connection the following statement 


was made. 
“The copar donn is being called upon to take action in a good many 
cases similar to that of Ugo Da Prato. The Italian law concernin 
naturalization of Italians in Loret countries is peculiar. Article 1 
of the Italian Civil Code contains the following provision : 
82 a 11; Citizenship is lost by the following persons: 


2. He who has acquired citizenship in a foreign country.“ 
“Article 12, however, reads as follows: 


“*ArntT. 12. The loss of citizenship in the cases mentioned in the forc- 
oing article does not work reer om from the obligations of the mili- 
y service nor from the penalti 
against their country.“ 


es imposed on those who bear arms 
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“Under the provisions of law mentioned the Italian Government 
recognizes the naturalization of Italians as citizens of other countries, 
but holds them liable for military service in Italy unless they have been 
Spe excused therefrom. In view of article 11 persons born in 
this country of fathers naturalized before their births are not con- 
sidered Italian subjects or held liable for military service in Italy. 
It is very important that in each case of this kind the department 
should be furnished with the best documentary evidence procurable of 
the naturalization of the father and the subsequent birth in this coun- 
try of the son, so that necessary assurances may be given to the Italian 
Government.” 

5 your letter under acknowledgment you make the following obser- 
vations: 

“I note what you say in regard to the Italian law, which obviously 
does not apply to young Da Prato, but, speaking generally, I can not 
assent for a moment to the proposition that such a thing as dual citizen- 
ship is possible. As you well know, we constituted ourselves as 
champions against the doctrine of indefeasible allegiance and have 
succeeded in compelling the acceptance of our view by all the nations 
with the exception, I think. of Russia and Turkey. he abandonment 
of indefeasible allegiance is in itself the establishment of the principle 
that there can be no such thing as dual citizenship, either in whole or 
in part, and to attempt to retain the right over a boy born in this 
country of parents not naturalized—which is not the case with Da 
Prato—for military service in the country of origin of the parents is 
absurd on its face and is something to which we should never assent 
for a moment.” . 

After making some observations concerning the provision of the 
German law of nationality of June 1, 1914, according to which Ger- 
mans who obtain naturalization as citizens of other countries may, 
under certain: conditions, retain their German nationality, and after 
observing that any alien who endeavors to retain his original allegiance 
when he takes an oath of allegiance to the United States and becomes 
naturalized as a citizen of this country commits perjury, you say: 

“Ttaly * + has no possible claim on the children of Italian 
parents, not naturalized, born in this country, especially if they have 
exercised all the rights of citizenship as they are entitled to do under 
the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution. Such a child has never 
been an Italian subject for one minute. Italy has no more claim on him 
than she has on one of my children or one of yours. I believe that 
there is also something similar to this in French law. We shall find 
ourselves in a very awkward position with our large body of natural- 
ized citizens and their children if we do not take the strongest position 
against article 12 of the Italian Civil Code which you quote. 

The argument contained in your letter is similar to that in an article 
which appeared in the June number of the EPS Ste Sey Magazine, in 
reference to the department's letter of April 2 to . P. A. LeLong, jr. 
of Louisiana, concerning his citizenship. In the department's letter, to 
Mr. LeLong his attention was called to the fact that, although having 
been born f this country, he was an American citizen under American 
law, it appeared that he was also born a French citizen under French 
law, because of the fact that his father was a French citizen. The 
department therefore observed that he appeared to have been born with 
“a dual nationality.” i 

As this general subject has been the cause of considerable comment, I 
venture to discuss the matter at some length, 

Dual nationality is not a theory or doctrine promulgated by the 
department, but is the unavoidable result of the conflicting laws of 
different countries. Under the American law of nationality, which is 
derived from the English law, American nationality is based primarily 
upon the fact of birth within American territory and jurisdiction, under 
what is known as the jus soli, whereas in the countries of continental 
Europe rene is acquired 8 through descent, under the 
Jus sanguinis. Thie follows naturally from the basis of jurisdiction 
which in the common law is the locus and in the civil law the persona. 
The Revised Statutes of the United States, however, contain the fol- 
lowing provision in section 1993 (act of Feb, 10, 1855) 3 

“All children heretofore born or hereafter born out of the limits and 
jurisdiction of the United States, whose fathers were or may be at the 
time of their birth citizens thereof, are declared to be citizens of the 
United States but the rights of citizenship shall not descend to chil- 
dren whose fathers never resided in the United States.” 

A provision substantially similar to the above was added to the 
original British law of nationality, Also the laws of some, although not 
all, countries of continental Europe contain provisions under which 
nationality is acquired, under certain conditions, through birth within 
their territory. The status of a person who is born a citizen of one 
country under the jus soli and a citizen of another country under the 
Jus sanguinis is commonly termed “ dual nationality.” Whether or not 
his term is considered apt, the fact remains that many persons are 
born citizens or subjects of two countries under their respective laws. 

Thus, a person born in Italy of American parents is born a citizen 
of the United States, provided his father has resided in this country; 
but, under certain conditions, he may also be considered an Italian 
subject. Also a person born in the United States of Italian parents 
is born a citizen of the United States under the law of this country, 
and a subject of Italy under the law of Italy. 

The fact of dual nms has been recognized by the de 
for many years. Secretary 0 State Fish, in a report to the 

„ sald: 


dated August 25, 
arents in the United States is held to be a 


rtment 
resident 


iti „ y ees t to duti ith d to thi 
citizen thereof and to subject to duties . regard to this countr, 
which do not attach to the eee z 
“The same prup on which such children are held by us to be 
citizens of the United States, and to be subject to duties to this coun- 
try, applies to the children of American fathers born without the 
Jurisdiction of the United States, and entitles the country within 
whose jurisdiction they are born to claim them as citizens and to 
subject them to duties to it, 


may a 
to the 


the ad 
aws and 
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laid before Congress,” which report was forwarded to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives by Secretary of State Elihu Root, with a 
letter of 8 and commendation dated December 18, 1906: 

“Inasmuch.as our Government declares that all persons born in the 
United States are citizens of the United States, and also recognizes, 
as well as adopts, on its own part, the rule that children of citizens 
resident abroad are ci of the country to which the parents owe 
allegiance there arises, as will be seen, a conflict of citizenship, broken of 
usually as dual allegiance.” (II. Doc. No. 326, 29th Cong., 2d sess., P. 74.) 

full discussion of the subject of dual allegiance oy! be found in 
Moore's Digest of International Law, Volume III, pages 518-551, 

For the reasons mentioned above it is obviously important for the 
department, in dealing with the case of a person who was born in this 
country and had a father of Italian birth, to ascertain whether his 
father had l acquired naturalization as a citizen of the 
United States. This is especially important when it is a case such as 
that which you have presented—of a person who has not yet reached 
his majority. The extent to which this Government may go, and the 
arguments which It may use, in the actual protection of persons who 
were born in the United States of alien fathers and who may be 
molested while temporarily visiting the countries of origin of the latter 
must necessarily depend upon the particular facts and circumstances 
of each case. In no case, in the absence of conventional arrangements, 
can the department assure such persons in advance that they will not 
be held liable, under the laws of other countries concerned, for the per- 
formance of military or other public service attaching to citizenship. 
In the department's letter of May 5 to Mr. P. A. LeLong, jr., the fol- 
lowing statement was made: 

“If at any time in the future you should find it necessary to visit 
France and should there be molested upon the ground that you are a 
French citizen, you should inform a diplomatic or consular officer of 
the United 8 who would report the matter to the department in 
order that it might take such measures in your behalf as would seem 
warranted by the uliar facts and circumstances of your case.” 

The department, having advised American citizens generally to 
avoid visiting unnecessarily countries which are at war,“ did not 
encourage Mr, LeLong to choose the present time to make an un- 
necessary test of his political position in France, 

The cases of persons born in the United States of alien parents 
should not be confused with the cases of 3 born abroad who have 
obtained naturalization as citizens of this country. In the former 
cases the department recognizes now, as it always has heretofore, that 
the persons concerned are born with a dual nationality, In the latter 
cases the department does not recognize the existence of dual nation- 
ality in view of the fact that persons who obtain naturalization as citi- 
zens of this country are required to renounce their original allegiance. 

While this Government holds that naturalized American citizens can 
not rightfully be called upon to perform military or other obligations 
which had not actually accrued before their emigration, the department 
has always deemed it advisable to call the attention of naturalized 
Italians to the position in which they will be placed in case they volun- 
tarily return to Italy. During and since the administration of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, the sat nee of State has accordingly issued a cir- 
cular warning them to this effect, entitled“ Notice to American citizens 
formerly subjects of Italy who contemplate returning to that country,” 
which contains the following statement: 

“ Naturalization as an Italian subject in a torei country without con- 
sent of the Italian Government is no bar to lability to military service.” 

Similar circulars have been issued sory and since the administra- 
tion of President Roosevelt calling attention to the status in their 
native lands of naturalized citizens of the United States born in France 
and other European countries. In the circular concerning naturalized 
Germans attention is called to the fact that naturalization of such per- 
sons in this country is recognized by the German Government under 
the treaties concluded with the German States in 1868, commonly known 
as the “ Bancroft treaties.” In this connection I may say that the 
United States has concluded naturalization treaties with the follow- 
ing countries of Europe besides Germany: Austria-Hungary, Belgium, 
Denmark, Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, and Portugal. 

With reference to your remarks concerning the status of Germans 
who acguire naturalization in this country, and particularly to the pro- 
vision of the new German law of nationality according to which German 
allegiance may be retained, under certain conditions, by Germans natu- 
ralized abroad, I may say that it is quite true that no alien can Jawfully 
acquire American citizenship through naturalization and at the same 
time voluntarily retain his original nationality; for the third section 
of the nationalization act of June 29, 1906, kes the following require- 
ment of every alien applying for naturalization as a citizen of this 
country: 

“He shall, before he is admitted to citizenship, declare on oath in 
open court that he will support the Constitution of the United States, 
and that he absolutely and entirely renounces and abjures all allegiance 
and fidelity to any foreign prince, potentate, state, or sovereignty, and 
particularly by name to the prince, potentate, state, or sovereignty of 
which he was before a citizen or subject ; that he will be fyi and defend 
the Constitution and laws of the United States against ali enemies. 
foreign and domestic, and bear true faith and allegiance to the same.” 

It is obvious that any pete who takes the oath just quoted and at 
the same time voluntarily retains or attempts to retain his original 
allegiance is guilty of perjury and dishonor, 
tion of such a person would be open to cancellation as fraudulent, 
under the provision of section 15 of the naturalization law. 

The Department of State bas not been informed of any case in 
which a German has attempted to acquire American citizenship through 
naturalization and at the same time retain his German nationality 
under the provision of section 25 of the German law of nationality. 

In closing, allow me to say that this Government has not receded 
from the position taken many years ago as to the natural right of 
men to make a voluntary change of nationality, commonly known as 
the right of expatriation. Nevertheless, the Department of State deems 
it proper to continue the practice which it has followed for many 
years of informing naturalized American citizens of the position in 
which they will find themselves in case they voluntarily visit their 
native countries. For the same reason the department deems it proper 
to warn persons having a dual nationality of the claims which may be 
made upon them by the other countries concerned. It is belleved that 
the department would not be performing its full duty in this matter 
if it should fail to give this information. 

Very truly, yours, 
The Hon. HENRY Casor LODGE, 
Nahant, Mass, 


Moreover, the naturaliza- 


ROBERT LANSING. 
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JaAxvanx 18, 1916. 


Hon. ROBERT LANSIN 
Secretary of tate, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Sin: I wish eh . 5 you very kindi 
birth g 
3 * = money they mi 


d not come 
serve in the peor Bante called by the Italian — 
There are qui ms born in this country of Italian ts, 
many of them were born between the time that the father app for his 
aot pares se oot wee when he received his full papers, These men of Ameri- 
can of I ts have been given to understand that they 
are also liable to ryt to serve in the ony for the reason that at the 
time they were born their fathers were still citizens of Italy and not of 
the United States. I wish you would also advise me what the rules of 
the State Department are regarding this matter, or if rose is anything 
mentioned in the treaty between the United States and Ital 
I should appreciate it very much if you will kindly send oe five —— 
rtment!s 11 of pee 


for ere 3 = 
in this 


1 pag to 
ed circular of August Ta 1914, entitled “ Lia 
Foreign Countries ot Persons eing tt in 
nited States.” 


king you in advance for your courtesy in this matter, I am, 
Yours, very sincerely, 
W, FRANK JAMES, 


Janvary 25, 1916. 
The Hon. W. Frank JAMES, 
House of Representativ es. 


Sm: The d t has received your letter of 8 18. ana een, | pe 
to {ts communication of January 13 concerning the status and 
one Be of . born in this country of 2 who are Italian * . — 
n accordance with your request the ‘tment is 048; to you, und 
separate core five copies of its letter 2 Angos: ann 
entitled “ Liability for 


Hubbard & Hubbard, 
who have obtained or military service to Ca. nat- 
ted circular of 
in Foreign 


of Italy and liable for the performance of military service in the army 


of that coun 
As a gene rule persons born in this country of Italians who had, 
however, acquired American held tak by naturalization prior to the 
birth of such children, are not held liable ey the Italian Government for 
of milita: tary se pp E pean show that they 
y enlisted in the "Teallan A perdi served therein with- 
2 from such service on the ground of American 
citizenship. me N voce does not admit the contention of the ———— 
Government with respect to the status of children born in untry 
of Italian 8 and this matter has been the subject of a 9 
able amount of cor ndence with the Italian authorities at Rome. 
With reference to whether or not fave ro „ which the persons 
mentioned above might have in Italy, d con: ted or A upon 
by the Italian Government for fai ure i return to Italy and perform 
service in the Italian Army, you are informed east so far as is known 
no case has as yet arisen on this subject. For this reason the depart- 
ts in advance what position gh Government or the 
Italian Government would take. 
I have the honor to be, sir, 
Your. obedient servant, 


out N 


ROBERT LANSING. 


FEBRUARY 1, 1916. 
Hon. Ronkur LANSING, 
Secretary of State. 
My Dear Sm: I have many former subjects of Great Britain in my 

1 This includes Co English, Welsh, Irish, Scotch, and Cans- 

The majori ty of them have become full American citizens, See- 
ing ihat En land hás now ad wee e compul aveti military service, and 
ht for Great Britain, in case they 


ese men should be called bac 
419 not go could they be rasta case they ever went to Great 
ground that they were deserters of the army 


Britain- for a bs Se on the 
of none Britat ag 1 
Thanking you for your cages am, 
Yours, very sincere! * 
FEBRUARY 3, 1916. 


The Hon. * FRANK JAMES 
House of Representatives. 


Sm: I have the honor to 5 the ter of your communica- 
and ci aan of naturalized 


tion of February 1, 88 ——.— 
American citizens of British rigin. 7 InI ee 
such persous may be required to perform mil military service in the British 
army in case per shinee to B 

I desire to invite your attention to the letter of even date, which is 
being sent you, with which is inciosed a copy of a notice entitled “ Lia- 
bility for a 3 service in fore countries of persons eng Fs. 

„ from which it will be observed that there 

par Bh na Rng ot between the United States and Great Britain, ana 
that under this treaty the naturalization in the United States of British 
subjects is recogn by — British Government. 

I have the honor to be, si 
Your obedient qeryant. 


ROBERT LANSING, 


FEBRUARY 1, 1916. 
Hon. ROBERT LANSIN 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 
My DEAR ee I neve in m ig ar tom several he in ge former inhab- 
23 are natives of Finland, but 

there are also 2 ete of a 3 Jews, and other peo jle of 
different nationalities. sr pent of ae have become American ci 
and have no intention of fon 1 to Russia to stay 5 
However, should they be called back to th ht for Russia and did not go, 
they would like to know whether or not they could be arrested in case 
they went back for a visit. 


I wish you would kindly advise me also the status of sons of these 
men who were born before their fathers became full American citizens, 
Can they be Tee by Russla as subject to call to serve in the 


ussian Army 

Kindly rir me also as to whether their property could be confis- 
cated in case they 1 — not a ea 
Thanking you in advan am, 
Yours, very * W. FRANK JAMES, 
FEBRUARY 3, 1916. 

The Hon. W. FRANK JAMES, 

House of Representatives. 


Sm: I pare the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
February 1 con g the status and citizenship of hi 
natives of Russia and reside in the United States at 

You state that many of 
and yee they desire to ascertain whether they may be required to 
return to Russia for the performance of military service. You ask to 
be informed with reference to the rite pane l of children born in this 
country whose fathers were not American ci s at the time of their 


the — —.— *. 
The United States is to ay. treaties under which 


—— 15 fo: residin af 5 Anis country may be compelled 
r coat ries of 9 for militar Akan 5 — is 1 
8 5 which persons may be forced into foreign armies against 


thelr so long as they r in the United States.” 
It is believed that the inclosed circulars will furnis 
tion which you desire. I have the honor to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
ROBERT LANSING. 


RUSSIA. 
NOTICE TO AMERICAN CITIZENS FORMERLY SUBJECTS OF RUSSIA WHO COX- 
TEMPLATE RETURNING TO THAT COUNTRY. 
The information given below is believed to be correct, yet is not 
to be 838 as official so far as it relates to the laws and regula- 
Under Russian law a Russian subject who becomes a citizen of 
the consent of the Russian Government is 


na 
pos to protect him as a citizen while he remains in his native 


No one is admitted to Russia unless Bis ee ca —.— vis ed, or 
indorsed, by a Russian diplomatic or con r representa 
Attention is called to the oor hat bor of the one section 


be deemed to have expatriated 


deemed his 


—.— and regulations as the 
vided also, HS rage no 5 
lf when this country is at war.“ 
American citizens in Russia cu apply for registration in the near- 
est American consulates. 
Dpa or STATE, 
Washington, January 9, . 


FEBRUARY 21, 1916. 
Hon. ROBERT LANSING. 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

My 2 paar gas in my district 8 r er or} 
habitants us nagar: 0 m are rians an 
Hur — A there are aio hundreds of tians, Bohemians, Poles, 
Jews, and other nation*™'ties. Many of them have become American 
tee and have no intention of going back to Austria-Hungary to 

ently. However, should they be called back to fight for 

Tustela Hung and did not go, they would like to know whether or 
not they could be arrested in case they went back for a visit. 

I wish you would kindly advise me also the status of the sons of 
these men who were born before their fathers became full American 

citizens. 2 sony be Nay Eee, by Austria-Hungary as subject to call 

serve e 
P ares me if their property could be confiscated in case bpd did 
not go ba 
Thanking one in Bare Pe I am, 


W. FRANK iua. 


Marca 2, 1916. 
The Hon. W. FRANK JAMES 
House of Representatives. 
Sim: I have the honor to acknowledge the t of 8 letter ot 
. 21, in which you inquire concerning in Austria- 
Hun under the military-service laws ef na 
United Btates who were born in Austria-Hungary and of persons who 


recel 
the 
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‘Were born in the United States and whose fathers, natives of Austria- 
Hungary, have obtained naturalization as citizens of this country. 

I inclose herewith, for your information, a copy of the department's 
circular entitled “Notice to American citizens formerly subjects of 
Austria or Hungary who contemplate returning to cither of those coun- 
tries.” In the third paragraph of this notice you will find a statement 
as to the conditions under which a naturalized American citizen, for- 
merly a subject of Austria or Hungary, may be arrested and 1 
under the military laws in case he returns to Austria or Hungary. 
Extra copies of this circular will be sent to you if you so desire and 
inform the department as to how many you want. 

With reference to the status of persons born in the United States of 
Austrian or Hungarian parents before the naturalization of the latter 
I may say that the naturalization treaty of 1871 between the United 
States and Austria-Hungary makes no specific mention of such persons. 
T Government has always held, however, that the naturalization 
treaty covered cases of persons of Austrian and Hungarian origin who 
were naturalized during minority through the naturalization of their 
own right. It is not understood that the Government of Austria- 
Hungary denies the application of the treaty in such cases, provided the 

ms concerned maintain their residence in the United States, and it 

not believed that the Government of Austria-Hungary would make a 
claim to the allegiance of persons born in the United States of Austrian 
or Hungarian fathers ore the naturalization of the latter, unless 
such persons should go to Austria or Hungary to reside. 

I haye the honor to be, sir, 

f Your obedient servant, 
ACSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
NOTICR TO AMERICAN CITIZENS FORMERLY SUBJECTS OF AUSTRIA OR HUN- 

GARY WHO CONTEMPLATE RETURNING TO EITHER OF THOSE COUNTRIES, 
ven below is believed to be correct, yet is not to 
cial, so far as it relates to the laws and regula- 


ROBERT LANSING. 


-first year. 
nited States and Aus- 


as a recruit in th „ 
not been pi 
either in active service or op leave of absence; (3) if he was sum- 
moned by notice or by proclamation before his e tion to serve in 
the reserve or militia and failed to obey the call; (4) if he emigrated 
after war bad broken out. 
riving ia bis original CODY BONI at ones ahow his passport to 
arriving in 0 coun should at once show his passpo 0 
the American consul, or at least to the local authorities; and if, on 
inquiry, it is found that his name is on the military rolls he should 
request that it be struck off, cal attention to the naturalization 
treaty between this country and Austria-Hungary published in 1871. 

The laws of Austria-Hungary require every stranger to produce a 
passport on entering. 

A native of Austria or Hungary will 9 operas difficulty 
in establishing his status if he returns to his original country bearing 
an American naturalization certificate and passport issued in a name 
different from his o l name. Such a person, if his name has been 
chan: by order of a court, should take with him a properly authenti- 
cated copy_of the order of the court; if the 8 of name was not 
legally made, he should obtain from the court in which he was natural- 
ized a new certificate of naturalization in his Jawful name, and his 
passport application should a; 


therewith. 
Attention is called to the following 5 of the second section 
of the expatriation act of March 2, 1907: 

“That any American citizen shall be deemed to have expatriated 
himself when he has been naturalized in any forcign state in conform- 
uy min rit laws, or when he has taken an oath of allegiance to any 
‘oreign state. 

“When any naturalized citizen shall have resided for two years in 
the forel, state from which he came, or for five years in any other 
foreign state, it shall be presumed that he has ceased to be an Ameri- 
ean citizen, and the place of his general abode shall be deemed his 
place of residence during said years: Provided, however, That such pre- 
sumption may be overcome on the presentation of satisfactory evidence 
to a diplomatic or consular officer of the United States, under such 
rules and regulations as the Department of State may 8 And 

rided also, That no American citizen shall be allowed to expatriate 
if when this country is at war.” 

American citizens in Austria-Hungary should apply for registration 
in the nearest American consulates. 

DEVARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, August 2, 1915. 
Feprvary 21, 1916. 
Hon, ROBERT LANSING, - 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sin: I have in my district several thousand former in- 

habitants of Germany. Many of them have me American citizens 


and have no intention of going back to Germany to stay. However 
if they should be called back to fight for Germany and did not go, it 
they went back for a visit, would they be Hable to arrest? 


I should also appreciate it very much to have the status of the sons 
of these men, provided they were born before their fathers become full 
American citizens. Could they be considered by Germany as subject to 
call in the German Army? 

5 advise me also if their property could be confiiscated in case 
they did not go back. 

hanking you in advance for this courtesy, I am, 
Yours, very respectfully, 
W. FRANK JAMES. 
Marcu 2, 1916. 


-German fathers 
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The Hon, W. FRANK JAMES, 
House of Representatives. 


Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
February 21, in which you inquire concerning the liability in Ger- 
many under the military service laws of naturalized citizens of the 
United States who were born in Germany and of persons who were 
born in the United States and whose fathers, natives of Germany, have 
obtained naturalization as citizens of this country. 

I inelose herewith, for your information, a copy of the department's 
circular entitled “ Notice to American citizens formerly subjects of 
Germany who contemplate returning to that country,” calling particu- 
lar attention to the statement in the fourth paragraph as to condi- 
tions under which Germans naturalized in the United States may be 
held liable for trial and punishment upon returning to Germany for 
offenses against the German military law committed before emigration. 

With reference to the status of persons born in the United States of 
before the naturalization of the latter, I call your 
attention to the department's letter to you of this 1 concerning the 
status of persons born in the United States, under similar conditions, of 
Austrian or Hungarian parents. The same principle applies in both 
cases, 

If you desire to obtain extra copies of the inclosed circular, I shall be 
glad to send them to you. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 


Your obedient servant, ROBERT LANSING. 


GERMANY, 


NOTICE TO AMERICAN CLTIZENS FORMERLY SUBJECTS OF GERMANY WHO 
CONTEMPLATE RETURNING TO THAT COUNTRY. 


The information given below is believed to be correct, yet is not to be 
88 as official so far as it relates to the laws and regulations of 

ermany. 

A German subject is liable to military service from the time he has 
completed the seventeenth year of his age until his forty-fifth year, 
active service lasting from the beginning of his twentieth year to the 
end of his thirty-sixth year. 

A German who emigrates before he is 17 years old, or before he has 
been actually called upon to appear before the military authorities, may, 
after a residence in the United States of five ears and after due natu- 
ralization, return to Germany on a visit, but his right to remain in his 
former home is denied by Germany, and he may be expelled, after a brief 
sojourn, on the ground that he left Germany merely to evade military 
service. It is not safe for a person who has once been expelled to return 
to Germany without haying obtained permission to do so in advance. 
A person who has completed his military service and has reached his 
8 year and become an American citizen may safely return to 

ermany. 

The treaties between the United States and the German States pro- 
vide that German subjects who have become citizens of the United States 
shall be recognized as such upon their return to Germany if they resided 
in the United States five years. But a naturalized American of Ger- 
man birth is liable to trial and punishment upon return to Germany 
for an offense against German law committed before emigration, saving 
always the limitations of the laws of Germany. If he emigrated after 
he was enrolled as a recruit in the standing army ; if he emigrated while 
in service or while on leave of absence for a limited time; if, having an 
unlimited leaxe or being in the reserve, he emigrated after receiving a 
call into seryice or after a public proclamation requiring his appearance, 
or after war broke out, he is liable to trial and punishment on return. 

Alsace-Lorraine having become a part of Germany since our natural- 
ization treaties with the other German States were negotiated, American 
citizens, natives of that Province, under existing circumstances, may be 
subjected to Inconvenience and-possible detention by the German authori- 
tles if they return without having sought and obtained permission to do 
so from the imperia) governor at Strassburg. 

The authorities at Wurttemberg require that the evidence of the 
American citizenship of a former subject of Wurttemberg which is fur- 
nished by a passport shall be 5 bx a duly authenticated 
certificate showing five years’ residence in the United States in order 
that fulfillment of the treaty condition of five years’ residence may ap- 
pear separately as a fact of record. 

A former German subject against whom there is an outstanding sen- 
tence for an offense against German law may petition the sovere of 
his native State for relief, although the d ent can not act as an 
intermediary in presenting such petition; and anyone who wishes to 
return to his native State in Germany may avoid possible annoyance or- 
arrest if, in advance of his going, he will submit to the authorities of 
his former home an authenticated copy of his certificate of naturaliza- 
tion, with the request that his American citizenship be recognized and 
his paper returned to him. 

Travelers are not required to show passports on entering or leaving 
Germany, but they are likely to be called upon to establish their identity 
and citizenship at any time, and especially so if living in boarding houses 
or rented apartments. They are consequently recommended to provide 
themselves with passports. They do not usually require to be viséed or 
2 but the local authorities sometimes demand a German trans- 
ation. 

Attention is called to the following provisions of the second section of 
the expatriation act of March 2, 1907: 

“That any American citizen shall be deemed to have expatriated him- 
self when he has been naturalized in any forei State in conformity 
ma its laws or when he has taken an oath of allegiance to any foreign 

e. 

“When any naturalized citizen shall have resided for two years in 
the foreign State from which he came, or for five years in any other 
foreign State, it shall be presumed that he has ceased to be an American 
citizen, and the place of his general abode shall be deemed his place of 
residence during said years: Provided, howerer, That such presumption 
may be overcome on the presentation of satisfactory evidence to a 
diplomatic or consular officer of the United States, under such rules and 
regulations as the Department of State may prescribe: And provided 
also, That no American citizen shall be allowed to expatriate himself 
when this country is at war.” 

American citizens in Germany should apply for registration in the 
nearest American consulates. 

DEPARTMENT OP STATE, 

Washington, March 29, 1912. 
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Manch 8, 1916. 


Hon. ROBERT LANSING, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Sin: Article 25 of the German laws concerning nationality 
reads as follows: Whoever, before armering a foreign nationality, 
shall, on application to the competent authorities of his native State, 
have obtained the written on to retain bis German nationality, 
does not lose it.” 

Kindly adyise me if any of the other countries of Europe have a 
similar provision. Also diy let me know if the language I have 
quoted above is correct. 

Thanking rou for your courtesy, I am, 

Yours, very respectfully, W. Prank JAMES. 


MarcH 11, 1916. 
The Hon. W. FRANK JAMES, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: I have received your letter of March 8 sat in which you 
ask to be informed as to the true wording of section of the German 
law of epee A and inguire whether “any other countries 
Europe have a si r provision.” 

Section 25 of the German law .of nationality, which went into effect 
January 1, 1914, reads, according to a translation received by the 
department from the consul genera in Berlin, as follows : 

“Citizenship is not lost one who, before aeg foreign citi- 
zenship, has secured on application the written consent of the com- 
potent authorities of his home State to retain his citizenship. Before 

his consent is given the German censul is to be heard. 

“The imperial chancellor may order, with the consent of the Federal 
council, that persons who desire to acquire citi; in 
panao Me seein məy not be granted the consent provi 


gra) 
vision Sf auction 25 of the German Maw ven n i fom 
laws of any other country. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, ROBERT LANSING. 

This matter is a very important one net only te the former 
subjects of Italy, Russia, , Austria-Hungary, but also 
former subjects of France, Holland, and many other countries, 
as the situation is practically the same in a majority of the 
important nations with whom we have treaties. 

In order to attempt to take care of this matter I have intro- 
duced several resolutions, The one regarding former subjects 
of Italy is printed herewith. The ones regarding former sub- 
jects of Russia, Germany, and Austria-Hungary are along the 
same lines. 

The people of foreign birth ef my district are very much 
interested in this matter, and they sincerely hope that Congress 
will take favorable action in this matter. 

Ix THE HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 15, 916. 


Mr. James submitted the following resolution; which was referred 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


House resolution 307. 


Whereas the naturalization of an Italian subject in the United States 
9 — the consent of the Italian . military 


and 
7... K 
for a visit is Mable to arrest and forced military 
for such service; and 
Italian parents who visits Italy is also sub- 
an 


a 
for in para- 
the pro- 


to 


reported 


Resolved, That the of State 3 


Secretary 
to o negotiations pean get Hay Government 
treaty defining tus of former Italian subjects and 


the 
their sons who have become . 
be requested to endeavor to conclude a treaty that 
former Italian su ts who have become American citizens, and 
sons, from service in the army or navy of the Government of Italy. 


An Ominous Triumph. 


as ss Sey See 
Italy to 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN B. MADDEN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN rune House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 21, 1916. 


Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish to insert the fol- 
lowing article from the Philadelphia North American of July 
10, 1916: 

[From the Philadelphia North American, Monday, July 10, 1918.1 

AN OMINOUS TRIUMPH. 


Concerning the latest “settlement” of the Mexican difficulty, 
which fills Washington with contentment and complacence and 
causes administration organs to emit symphonies of praise, we 
find ourselves rather at a loss for adequate comment. The ap- 


parent belief that something admirable has been accomplished, 


p 
ntionaltty is found in the 


and that there has at last been evolved a well-ordered plan of 


action backed by definite, logical purpose, is a stupefying phe- 
nomenon. Perhaps a hypothetical question will serve to stimu- 
late discussions. : 

If some mad philanthropist or speculator should offer $1,000,- 
000 for a coherent, satisfying exposition of President Wilson’s 
Mexican policy to date, is there any person living who believes 
that the prize or the wager would be won? 

Let imagination carry us a step further. Suppose that some 
skilled solver of riddles should devise an intelligible answer to a 
problem in which the only available factor is minus x, and 
should reveal the policy as it is to-day; and suppose he should 
agree upon the basis of “doubles or quits,” to explain what the 
policy will be the day after to-morrow or week after next— 
would he be richer by $2,000,000 or poorer by the time lost in 
exhausting divination? 

We ask these questions in no spirit of idle detraction; we 
are simply illustrating a fact we have emphasized a score of 
times—that President Wilson has never had a Mexican policy. 
It is mere reiteration to say that he has none now, and mere 
commonplace to remark that he is temperamentally and intel- 
lectually incapable of having one at any time. 

In support of these assertions there is the record of three 
years of paltry shifts and worthless expedients, of vaccilation 
unparalleled and incompetence without compare; of alternating 
bluster, bungling, and bunk; there are the graves of men slain 
and the despair of those living; and there is, finally, this utter 
abandonment of national right and duty at the demand of an 
irresponsible and insolent adventurer. 

With the widespread relief over one result we can feel a genu- 
ine sympathy. The administration, by the simple device of sub- 
mission, has brought to an inglorious but definite termination the 
war which its own folly had created. 

Nearly three months ago we declared that the expedition flung 
into Mexico heedlessly and inadequately prepared should be 
withdrawn “without argument or delay.” Such a course, we 
admitted, would involve humiliation but would avert disaster. 
Now, it is to be consummated with additional degradation, after 
the sacrifice of a score of lives, and with less promise than before 
that the security of the United States and the rights of its citi- 
zens are to be established. ‘Nevertheless, a respite has been 
given, and we rejoice with thousands of families that the anxiety 
ao terror of an interminable conflict have been lifted from 

em. 

Against this lies the inexplicable and depressing fact that the 
result is hailed by partisan newspapers as a triumph for Presi- 
dent Wilson's firmness, patience, and sagacity, while in the same 
issues they carry dispatches showing that Carranza has flouted 
every American and imposed his will upon the United 
States, and that the administration withdraws not only its 
armed forces, but the protection which every Government owes 
to its citizens. 

Throughout all this astonishing acclaim runs the persistent 
delusion that the present situation, with its mythical advantages, 
is the product of a farseeing, consistent statesmanship. Once 
more, therefore, we must undertake the baffling inquiry, What 
is the Wilson policy regarding Mexico? 

The early part of the record is too familiar to need detailed 
examination. The denunciation of Huerta was arbitrary inter- 
ference. “ Watchful waiting” was inertia. Secret partnership 
with bandit leaders was intrigue. The Vera Cruz invasion was 
war. The withdrawal was surrender. The hearing before the 
Latin-American tribunal was mediation. The announcement 
that it was none of our business how long Mexican anarchy 
continued was evasion. The ultimatum to the factions a few 
months later was dictation. Recognition of Carranza was politi- 
eal intervention. Dispatch of the forces to “get Villa” com- 
pleted the circle by a return to the expedient of war. And now 
there is to be a repetition of the Vera Cruz withdrawal. 

It is by no means our purpose to suggest that all of these 
devices were wrong; in fact, it would be difficult to believe that 
so many different moves could be made without occasionally 
being right. But our point is the obvious one that the records 
reveal an utter absence of plan, program, or policy. 

Those who think, however, that the administration’s course 
during the first three years reached the limit of-feebleness, in- 
eptitude, and vacillation can not have examined the events of 
the last few weeks. These constitute in themselves a chapter 
ef hopelessness. Let us recite them in order: 

After the murderous raid of Villa's band on Columbus, Presi- 
dent Wilson had no recourse but to order armed forces to pur- 
sue him. Prodigious effort succeeded in starting the expedition 
within six days, and it was announced that the enterprise was 
undertaken with the cordial acquiescence of Carranza. 

This was false, and the hostility of the dictator became daily 
more menacing; yet the ill-prepared and ill-supported troops 
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were pushed hundreds ef miles into Mexican territory, until it 
became only a question of days when the native garrisons would 
be ordered to attack them. 

On May 31 Carranza sent an arrogant demand for with- 
drawal of the expedition, which he called a force of invasion; 
and on June 18 he dispatched an ultimatum, threatening that 
unless the troops were recalled within seven days a state of war 
would be recognized, 

On the same day President Wilson ‘summoned for border serv- 
ice the National Guard from every State in the Union. The 
Secretary of War announced that this was done “in order to 
assure complete protection for all Americans.” Meanwhile, Car- 
ranza had issued orders that “any movement by the American 
troops to the south, east, or west will be the signal to open 
hostilities.” 

President Wilson, on June 20, sent him a note which filled five 
or six newspaper columns. It recited “outrage after outrage, 
atrocity after atrocity,” committed against this Nation and its 
citizens during the last three years, and explicitly charged the 
Carranza Government with responsibility and even with com- 
plicity. 

The note declared that the demand for withdrawal of the 
troops “can not now be entertained”; any interference with 
them would “lead to the gravest consequences”; the United 
States Government, it solemnly averred, “ can not recede from 
its settled determination to maintain its national rights and 
perform its full duty.” 

Two days later, in pursuance of this uncompromisingly pro- 
claimed policy, American troops moved eastward from their 
advanced base. They were promptly challenged by Carranza 
forces, an encounter followed, several of the troopers were 
killed, and 17 taken prisoners. 

The existing condition thereupon was officially recognized as 
preliminary to war. A circular note to the Latin-American 
Governments explained that if hostilities resulted they would 
constitute “a state of international war,” but without any other 
purpose than “ to end the conditions which menace our national 
peace and the safety of our citizens,” 

Despite the fact that Carranza boldly avowed that he ordered 
the attack and would repeat it under like circumstances, the 
Wilson “ policy ” suggested an inquiry as to whether the action 
was “ deliberately hostile,’ On June 25 that question was put, 
together with a demand for release of the prisoners and for a 
statement from the Mexican Government “as to the course of 
action it wishes the Government of the United States to under- 
stand it has determined upon.” 

Carranza waited five days, and then delivered the most re- 
sounding broadside of insult ever aimed at a responsible gov 
ernment, With a precision which mocked at the labored dis- 
cursiveness of the first Wilson note, and with a malignity which 
made his words hardly less offensive than the treacherous at- 
tack upon the American troops, he flung at the Government of 
the United States charges of mendacity, incompetence, false 
pretense, and shameless aggression, and reiterated in set terms 
his purpose to expel the “invaders” if they were not speedily 
withdrawn. 

But with characteristic craft he did not make this outrageous 
defiance a diplomatic communication. It was merely a “ memo- 
randum,” published throughout Mexico along with the American 
note. Thus it could not be answered or rebuked from Washing- 
ton; the administration which had recognized him and seated 
him in authority was powerless to respond, while he achieved 
the result of inflaming Mexican public opinion with the idea 
that he had browbeaten and cowed the American Government 
Just as he had punished its 

And on the very day that this blistering affront was per- 
petrated President Wilson put forth his unofficial response. In 
a speech in New York he sternly rebuked the suggestion of 
carrying through the enterprise upon which he had started. He 
declared himself against “a war of conquest in Mexico,” against 
“any act of violence,” against any defensive procedure that 
might appear like “dictation.” With American soldiers lying 
Slain in Mexico, with American troops surrounded by hostile 
forces, and with Carranza publishing to the world his con- 
tempt for American rights, the President gave notice that 
further insistence on the part of this country would be unjusti- 
finble and immoral. 

We must not omit to remark that the prisoners had been re- 
leased—as an act of magnanimity by Carranza to his defeated 
foe. But while this concession was gratefully received, not a 
word of complaint emanated from Washington concerning their 
comrades who had been killed. 

Demand for liberation of the prisoners implied that the attack 
was an act of brigandage and treachery, while the ignoring 

of the victims who were slain amounted to an acknowledg- 


ment that their killing was an incident of war. No excuse 
would be accepted for the detention of soldiers still living; no. 
representation whatever was considered worth while concerning 
those who were dead. 

The “settlement” was finally dictated by Carranza. Having 
done his malevolent worst in the way of insulting the United 
States before the world and destroying the last fragments of 
its prestige among Mexicans, he sent a brief note which partisans 
of the administration hail as “pacific, almost beseechingly 
pacific.” In this he acceded to suggestions for mediation and 
agreed to discuss plans for joint patrolling of the border. 

But the- proffer had one trifling proviso—the American ex- 
pedition must be withdrawn. And this demand, which Car- 
ranza made on May 31 and repeated in every official and un- 
official utterance thereafter, is to be obeyed. The one thing for 
which he contended he has won; the long list of “ outrage upon 
outrage, atrocity upon atrocity,” presented to him by Presi- 
dent Wilson is dismissed into the limbo of things forgotten. 
On June 20 the administration formally notified him that it 
would not even entertain his demand; on July 8 it agreed to sub- 
mit to his terms. 

What possible construction can be placed upon this appalling 
record except that the “Mexican policy” is a myth; that the 
interests of this country have been sacrificed by ignorance, 
muddling, and inconstancy. Yet this judgment does not cover 
the most degrading feature of the situation. In order that there 
may be no question concerning the latest decision we quote from 
a Wilson organ, the New York World: 

WASHINGTON, July 6. 

In reply to L. Secretary Lansing to-day declared that American 
citizens who elect to remain in Mexico need not expect 8 from 
the United States. If they come to ef after having repeated]; 

warned to leave the coun the fault will be their own, acco; 
ing to. Mr. Lansing, who said ie —— that this be clearly understood. 

The same dispatch told of Government moves looking to the 
extension of an American loan to the Carranza government. 

This, then, is the present phase of that “ Wilson policy“ whose 
pacific triumph evokes loud acclaim: The American forces in 
Mexico are to bring away their dead and their returned captives, 
having accomplished nothing except the inflaming of the terri- 
tory they were sent to pacify, in order to comply with the de- 
mands of the Executive who ordered them attacked; the United 
States renews and amplifies its recognition of the man whom it 
has charged with permitting and inciting gross outrages; it 
will favor the régime which three weeks ago it denounced as 
worthless with financial assistance; and it formally abdicates 
the chief function of government, which is the protection of the 
rights and lives of its citizens. 

Whether the policy has “ kept us out of war,” let Vera Cruz 
and Carrizal testify. Whether it has saved us from any 
other evil in the category of national abasement, let the shame 
of the past, the humiliation of the present, and the menaces of 
the future declare. 


Our Merchant Marine. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS D. SCHALL, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 3, 1916. 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, in the referendum of nonpartisan 
questions laid before the voters of my district last December 
the ship-purchase bill was the one least understood and recely- 
ing the fewest votes. But of those who did vote on the questien, 
the result was overwhelmingly in favor of this ship-purchase 
bill. 

The bill is not partisan and will be passed through the votes 
of Progressive Democrats and Progressive Republicans, one of 
which votes I shall cast. Both parties are agreed upon these 
two points—that ships are necessary and the Government should 
help—which constitute the backbone of this bill. 

A great railroad king once said: 

Let me control the agora pa facilities and I will own the coun- 
try and the people who inhabit 

It has taken a world war 15 finally rouse us to the necessity 
for a merchant marine of our own, to demonstrate that this is 
a national question, vital to the commercial life of every Section, 
every class, every worker, no matter where he lives or what he 
does; every farm, mine, and mill, and every home dependent 
on them, Gradually, during the grinding years of the war, the 
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ships of commerce are disappearing from the seas, German and 
Austrian ships lie interned in foreign ports; ships of every 
nation lie at the bottom of the ocean, torpedo torn, The lists 
have been further depleted by converting every available ship of 
peace into a ship of battle. Our ports are choked with com- 
modities, our terminals are glutted with shipments that can not 
be delivered for lack of ocean bottoms. Forty-five thousand 
freight cars were tied up in New York at one time, and the rail- 
road companies are refusing to haul freight to the seaboard. 
The export products that do secure passage and run the gantlet 
of sea danger are levied upon by a foreign shipping trust six to 
twelve times the rate in ordinary peace times. Take, for ex- 
ample, the ocean rates on the principal staple products of which 
Minnesota has an export surplus. 

Grain, New York to Liverpool, on which the ocean rate in 
June, 1914, before the war, was 2 pence per bushel, or about 
4 cents, is now charged 51 cents, being increased twelvefold. 
Flour, New York to Liverpool, has been boosted from 10 cents 
per hundred in June, 1914, to $1 in March, 1915. Lumber, 
Boston to Liverpool, which at the opening of the war paid 18} 
cents for the principal classes produced in Minnesota, is now 
assessed $1.10. Provisions, including live stock and dairy 
products, which bore an ocean rate of 20 to 25 cents per 100 
before the war, are now taxed via the leading New York line 
$1.25 per 100, or five to six times a normal rate. Oil cake, 
oat meal, and the various cereal products of which Minneapolis 
is one of the largest producers and shippers in the world, are 
now taxed six to eight times the normal rate. 

One of the leading officials of the United States Bureau 
of Navigation said, “A vessel pays for its first cost on the 
profits of one cargo.” On that basis it is no wonder that the 
Pacific Mail fleet, which for years has enjoyed a mail subsidy 
from the United States, threw up its job and sold out to the 
shipping trust, which will use the vessels for carrying farm 
and mill products at six to twelvefold ocean rates. 

That ought to be notice to Congress that no ship mail subsidy 
which Congress grants could compete as an attractive bonus 
to an ocean freight line with the robber rates now levied upon 
American farms, mills, and factories. It proves that the peti- 
tions of chambers of commerce, boards of trade, and various 
commercial and corporate interests, praying Congress to aid 
the building of an American merchant marine by subsidy 
grants from the United States Treasury are, besides the ques- 
tion of principle involved, idle and impracticable even from 
the standpoint of expediency to gain a business end. If present 
ocean rates enable an ocean freight line to earn or rather ex- 
tort n margin of profit in the course of a year 8 to 10 times the 
entire capital investment of the company, of what effective use 
as an additional sop would be a petty donation from the Goy- 
ernment Treasury in the form of a mail subsidy? Furthermore, 
the line which receives the subsidy simply joins the ranks of 
the ocean shipping combine—as witness the subsidized fleets 
under various flags now operating on the sea—and levies upon 
the producer, shipper, and consumer what the traffic will bear. 
This country has had its fill of subsidized transportation lines, 
the grants of land in Minnesota alone being nearly equal in 
acres to the total farm acreage of the State under cultivation, 
and including valuable timber and ircn-ore lands valued at 
hundreds of millions of dollars; and the usual result has been 
that the companies which have enjoyed at the hands of the 
people the greatest subsidies in the way of bond issues and 
land grants have been the chief offenders in levying upon the 
public extortionate freight rates. 

The alternative of subsidy is that which the Government em- 
ployed in building the Panama Canal and railroad, the Alaskan 
railroad, in the operation of the Post Office Department, in im- 
proving rivers and harbors and the Great Lakes, and the Gov- 
ernment fleet used to carry supplies for building the canal— 
namely, Government ownership and control. 

Certainly, if the people of the United States are called upon 
to finance a fleet, either by subsidy or any other method, they 
are entitled to a property interest in the vessels which their 
money pays for and also to a voice in the control of the opera- 
tions of the fleet for which they pay, because they will then have 
an asset to show for the money invested. 

This bill provides for the creation of a practical shipping board 
of civil experts, the best available talent in merchant shipping, 
composed of five members selected by the President, 

The naval auxiliaries and Army transports and other vessels 
belonging to the Navy may be transferred to this board. The 
board may construct or buy suitable vessels. These vessels may 
be leased, chartered, or sold; but if an emergency exists, the 
President may make requisition of these vessels for naval or 
military purposes, the person owning such vessel shall be paid 
its fair value, or shall be paid a fair charter value if the Gov- 
ernment does not keep the ship. 


A corporation may be formed by the board, with capital not 
to exceed $50,000,000. Personally, I wish an amendment might 
be added making it several times that amount. This would be 
true preparedness, The small amount of capital is the weakness 
of this bill. The board must keep the majority of the stock on 
behalf of the United States. Panama bonds to the amount of 
$50,000,000 are to be issued, the proceeds of which will give the 
Government a direct interest in a merchant fleet which in peace 
times can serve commerce and in war times serve the battle 
fleet. A few years ago the American battle fleet went around the 
globe as a demonstration of our naval power. Our Government 
was the laughingstock of the world because it had to hire a 
fleet of foreign merchant vessels, sailing under foreign flags, to 
accompany our battle cruisers as colliers and supply ships. 

Apart from the commercial side of this question, the war has 
demonstrated that success in arms is dependent upon adequate 
naval preparedness, The battle line upon the sea must be aug- 
mented, aided, and enforced by an auxiliary fleet that can 
supply the tenfold wants of a nation at war. Then, more than 
ever, when industrial ranks are depleted and the strain upon 
production is abnormal, must the fleet forage for the nation. 
Immediately the merchant marine could be transformed into 
hospital ships, transports, munitions and horse ships. Besides 
that, on the merchant marine seamen would be training in all 
branches needful in time of war. 

In order to make effective even our present battle fleet, the 
Government now needs 400 additional freight carriers to use 
as transports. Our Government shipyards, capable of much 
greater output, are to be set to work under the operations of 
the proposed measure, constructing the needed merchant vessels, 
and these vessels, absolutely necessary in case of war, are to 
be put to practical use in time of peace and made to earn a 
dividend on the cest of construction and operation, while at the 
same time serving the great industrial interests of the American 
people as a carrier of their freight burdens on the sea and as a 
guaranty of the freedom of the sea against the exactions of a 
foreign shipping trust. A naval investment in a fleet which 
will give the American people direct and valuable service in 
both peace and war is a good investment. It is one which will 
pay for itself in practical and useful results, and not benefit 
simply a small interest on the seaboard and ultimately add to 
the junk pile of defunct and derelict battleships. 

The ship-purchase feature of the proposed bill will enable the 
Government, by taking over the Hamburg-American and other 
first-class freight carriers interned and lying idle in American 
harbors, to meet the emergency and furnish American vessels 
for American products, and give American producers independ- 
ence of foreign control on the high seas. We would have little 
respect for the business sagacity of a groceryman who depended 
upon the delivery wagon of his competitor to carry his sales. 

America has been the pioneer nation in the conquest of the 
air. One of her adopted sons, of Norwegian birth, led the way 
to ironclad monitors. It was Fulton who first trained steam to 
aid navigation. Sixty years ago we held first place among 
the merchant marine of the world, and our “ clipper-built 
yachts ” were a proverb for swiftness. It is not for us to take a 
back seat now. The trade opportunity of the century is before 
us and we lack the shipping facilities to grasp it. Now is the 
time to develop our trade with South America, but we can not 
do it without ships. 

The Outlook of May 17 says that our mills can make in 6 
months as much as it will take the country 12 months to con- 
sume, In order to keep our workers busy we must build up a 
vast export trade to consume this surplus. 

Minnesota is now paying a foreign fleet enormous subsidies 
in order to get its surplus to market. The result is a depression 
in the farm and mill price of every staple production of Minne- 
sota, as is plainly shown by comparison of present prices with 
those of one year ago. 

But we are now threatened with conditions even worse. The 
following official statement-was published in the London Econ- 
omist of November 13 last: 


In future the Government may requisition for the carriage of grain 
and other merchandise any ship registered in the United Kingdom, and 
after December 1 no British ship of over 500 tons may carry cargo 
from one foreign port to another without first obtaining a license from 
a committee in London. All British shipping is liable to be requisi- 
tioned for commercial purposes, all trade in British bottoms between 
foreign ports is to be under direct Government control. 

When foreign shipping is under direct Government control 
and our producers and shippers are not only subject to the 
mercy and extortion of foreign fleets, but are faced with the 
ruin of their foreign trade by withdrawal of even the ships now 
available, it is in poor grace for our boards of trade and public 
utility interests to set up the bogy of “ socialism” and complain 
against the principle of Government ownership. When private 
capital fails to meet the emergency, the American people can 
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employ their public function of cooperative action, and protect 
the Nation. The American people must be promptly freéd from 
the domination of a foreign shipping trust to which we pay an 
annual shipping bill of over $200,000,000. If a $50,000,000 bond 
issue will help cut the knot of this colossal foreign octopus, who 
is he that would stop progress by the cry of “ Government own- 
ership”? 


The Iive-Stoek Industry. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
Is tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 18, 1916. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, under the unanimous consent 
extended to me, I desire to insert the following pertinent letters: 


Marker COMMITTEE, AMERICAN 
NATIONAL Live Stock ASSOCIATION, 
aha, Nebr., July 11, 1916, 
Hon. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: Referring to Mr. A. E, de Ricqles’s letter to you of the 
8th, of which he sent me a copy, I wish to confirm what he said regard- 
ing the activities of the packing interests, in bringing pressure to 
on Congress to prevent the prenspa ot the Borland resolution. Since the 

ing was concluded, the ckers have gone an cng to work 
to create an impression in Con that there has been a change of 
sentiment here in the West rega: ae necessity for this investigation, 
On Friday and Saturday of last w the managers of the leading pack- 
ing houses here made an effort to get the South Omaha eee to 
send telegrams to Washington op the Borland resolution. imi- 
Jar effort was made at nsas City and St. Joe, and at all of these 


ints they met with failure as far as the exchanges were concerned. 
t is le they were able to persuade certain individuals to comply 
with their request. I understand both at Sioux City and Denyer the 


local exchanges yielded to the pressure brought to bear on them and 
sent telegrams to Washington opposing the Borland resolution. 

As you are probably aware, at the meeting of the National Live Stock 
Exchange at Cincinnati the latter rt of May it was unanimously 
decided to favor the Borland resolution and to indorse the statement 
made at the preliminary hearing at Washington by M. L. McClure, the 

resident of the National Exchange. A telegram to this effect was sent 
o you at that time by Sedgwick, the secretary. The 18 leading live- 
stock exchanges of the country belong to the National, and all those 
referred to above had ip pap radon at this meeting, so that the 
resent action at Sioux City and Denver is a reversal of their position 
2 725 As vou probably know, the Denver and Sioux City markets 
are what might be termed “packer” markets, where the stockyards, 
live stock journals, and practically all of the facilities are owned by 
three or four of the leading packers, and at which points their control 
is more complete than at some of the b markets, Yesterday I 
wired our Congressman, Dan STEPHENS, along these lines, and asked 
— 2 to see thut Congressmen were properly posted regarding packers’ 
actions. 


I sincerely hope you will follow up your resolution actively and push 
7 ce every possible way, as its passage means much to the men of the 
West. 

Very sincerely, EDWARD L. BURKE, 


Vice Chairman, 


JuLy 15, 1916. 
Mr. II. B. BROUGHAM, 
Editorial Department, Public Ledger, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mx Dear Mr. BROUGHAM : In response to your letter of the 14th, I 
avail myself with pleasure of the oppor omiy to giye you some of the 
basic facts relating to the Beef Trust resolution. 

The proposal or , So far as I am concerned, with a very prom- 
inent organization of my own State—the Missouri Cattle, Swine, and 
Sheep Feeders’ Association. In the fall of 1915 they P epei a series of 
resolutions calling attention to the demoralized condition of the Hve- 
stock market. Prices for cattle on the hoof ready for slaughter had 
ruled pearly: $i a hundred lower in 1915 than in 1914, and hogs had 
fone down still ter 8 In 1915, however, there was an 

creased demand for beef for export and for all pork products, caused 

the Buropean war ‘There was a decreased importation of live 

k because a Mexican revolution had cleared the northern States of 
Mexico, and Canada was finding a profitable market for her meat ani- 
mals in England. 

The live-stock men therefore were confronted with this situation: 
Importations had ceased, the supply in this country was confessedly 
short, and an unprecedented demand had occurred in the foreign mar- 
kets. We had become again an exporting country of meat animals, 
and yet, contrary to every principle of economic law, the price of live 
animals was going down and the price of meat 8 was going up. 

Manipulation of some kind was evident. I introduced the original 
resolution in the middle of January, 1916, after giving the matter some 
study as to what form of remedy would be best under the circum- 
stances, most help and least apt to miss fire or do harm. I came 
to the conclusion that a thorough investigation of the entire meat situ- 
ation by the Federal Trade Commission was the best course; that a 
congressional investigation might cause a i deal of agitation with- 
out tangible result, and that an investigation by any of the bureaus of 
the Agricultural Department would not be far-reaching enough and 
would result probably in mere colléction of statistics. 

The Federal Trade Commission, as you know, is empowered by law 
to do precisely this thing. It can investigate into — violations of 
the antitrust laws; it can also investigate into unfair methods of 
competition; it has the power of summoning witnesses and compelling 


the production of testimony, as well as the power of collecting evi- 
dence by special examiners. As the result of this work, it can either 
institute criminal prosecutions or make a rule against the offending 
companies to cease or desist from certain unfair practices or it can 
recommend remedial legislation to Congress. 

After my resolution was introduced the Texas Cattle Raisers” Asso- 
ciation took up the question and indorsed the resolution by a very de- 
cided vote. he Panhandle Cattle Association did the same, and nu- 
merous State and local organizations. The most prominent action, 
however, was taken by the American Live Stock Association, which is 
the largest live-stock body in the world. This organization appointed 
a committee on markets and authorized it to employ an attorney and to 
take all steps aare A to see that an investigation was had in a most 
thorough manner. All of the State and local organizations cooperated 
with the national association and with its co: ttee on markets. 

Ot co there was not lacking during this time violent efforts on 
the part of the packers and some of their friends among the live- 
stock men to impede or defeat this action. The packers and their rep- 
resentatives were present at nearly all of the State conventions, and 
were uniformly defeated. At the Fort Worth convention of the Texas 

tion, at which a resolution was adopted sonans favoring the 
investigation, the packers succeeded on the last day of the session and 
at its closing hours, when less than a score of men were in the room, 
in getting an additional resolution passed suggesting that the associa- 
tion attempt to cooperate with the packers before pursuing any Fed- 
eral action. Nothing was known about this resolution—even by most 
of the officers of the association—until it was suddenly sprung by the 
ckers’ attorney at our hearing in Washington before the Judiciary 
mmittee. It was offered as dence that the Texas association had 
reversed itself. After some difficulty we discovered what the facts 
were; discovered that the committee of cooperation had actually been 
appointed, had conferred with the market committee of the national 
association and with the packers, and had made a report that investi- 
gation by . action was impossible, and recommended the support 
of the action of the market committee of the national association. 

This is one of the numerous flascoes which the packers have at- 
tempted in the course of these hearings. The National Live-Stock Ex- 
change, a body composed of the commission merchants of the various 
central regions, immediately took action favoring the resolution, This 
shows how wide the demand is in the cattle e for an investigation, 
because the commission men are in a 1 position between the 

ckers, who are their only customers most cases, and the cattle 
eeders and ship , who are their clients. No commission man likes 
to be blacklisted by the — and many of them are individually 
afraid of the packers, although collectively, in a national body, they 
are willing to act for the best interest of the industry. 

The hearings began before the Judiciary Committee in March, and the 

ckers appeared by their attorneys. It must be remembered that the 

cultural tai sek ype had attempted to hold a cooperative hearing 
in regard to the beef situation in Chicago in October, 1915. All branches 
of the meat industry appeared at that hearing and attempted to aid 
in the soiution of the problems before the Agricultural Department 
except the packers. They snapped thelr fingers at the Agricultural 

rtment because it had no power to compel them to appear. The 
record of this hearing in Chica will be of interest to you if you 
secure a CORY However, the packers did appear at the hearing on my 
resolution before the Judiciary Committee and fought it vigorously 
from the start. 

The American Live Stock Association employed as its counsel Hon. 
Walter L. Fisher, of Chicago, former Secretary of the Interior. Mr. 
Fisher came to Washington and examined into my resolution and two 
others which were then pending, and finally, after much investigation, 
definitely decided that the association should sapport my resolution. 

The hearings before the Judiciary Committee dragged along because 
chey were interfered with to some extent by the impeachment case 
against H. Snowden Marshall, then pending before the same subcom- 

ttee. The packers also ee numerous delays that they might 
study the testimony and produce further evidence. The evidence was 
overwhelming that among all ranks and classes interested in the pro- 
duction of meat animals the conviction was general that four or five big 
packers were able to control the markets. 
shown that the number of meat animals in this country had 
constantly decreased, in spite of the fact that our popolation had in- 

t the ckers are engaged in establishing 
lines of packing houses in Argentina, Uruguay, Australia, and else- 
where, by means of which they can control the export price. It was 
shown that there was practically no competition between the buyers of 
the packing houses and the great live-stock centers of the entire country, 
and that com tion by independent concerns had almost ceased, There 
are two notable exceptions to this fact—Cincinnati and Indianapolis, 
where independent concerns existed which have practically driven the 
big packers out of the local business. 
ackers lay great stress upon the fact that a big business, well 
organized, which saved all the by-products was better economically for 
the consumer and could do business on a smaller margin. It seemed, 
however, that they were not able to compete with the local concerns 
in Indianapolis and Cincinnati, who did not have the advantages in the 
preserving of their by-products and offal that the big packers had. 

It was also shown t the packers owned or controlled most of the 
stockyards, transportation lines, feed lots, refrigerator cars, storage 
plants, etc., and are also interested largely in the banks and loan com- 
panies which lend money to cattle feeders. It was shown that they have 
a large number of subsidiary enterprises, such as cottonseed-oil mills 
that furnish part of the oll cake used for feeding stock; fertilizer works; 
tanneries; storage plants for poultry, fruit, and vegetables ; docks and 
shipping facilities, and other enterprises, which have evidently been 
bulle up out of the receipts and earnings of the parent plant, which is 
the packing house. At the same time that this enormous capitaliza- 
tion has been going on with the cattle industry and its brood of indus- 
tries the cattle feeder and cattle raiser has, even in the best of in- 
stances, been doing no more than holding his own, and in many cases 
has been utterly unable to produce live stock with the growing cost 
of production and added value of land. The packers on their part 

resented a number of witnesses—cattlemen and others—who decided 
hat the packers were fair in their dealings, that agitation would de- 
moralize the business, and that there wag no help by legislation or 
otherwise for the cattle industry. It wal industrial warfare to the 
death, they thought. 

With the agitation, however, caused by the hearings the cattle market 
improved at a very rapid rate, although there bad been practically no 
change in the visible amount of meat animals and no pronounced change 
in the demand for foreign consumption. There had, however, been a 
considerable increase in the demand for local consumption, caused by 
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the large number of wage earners who were at work. Whatever the 
conditions were, it was apparent that the manipulation which had oc- 
curred in 1915 was not being attempted in the face of the hearings on 
this resolution in 1916, and that the cattlemen for the first time in some 
years were getting some 9 of the natural law of supply and 
demand. If the cattle market had been good before the resolution was 
introduced and became demoralized during the hearings, the agitation 
might be accused of demoralizing the market; but the very reverse 
was true. The market was utterly demoralized in 1915, but became 
considerably better as the hearings progressed, However, the same 
power which can put the market down in 1915 or can put it up in 
1916 can put it down again if Con adjourns without passing the 
resolution. The packers have ur; and received repeated delays, and 
seem to feel that with the approaching end of the session they had the 
resolution on the shelf. By some vigorous action of the cattlemen we 
got the resolution up before the committee for a final hearing on July 
, and the packers were compelled to close their case. 

The matter is now before the Judiciary Committee for action, and the 
2 have begun a country-wide propaganda to defeat it. They 

ve flooded Congress with telegrams from_bankers, railroad man- 
agers, commission men, politicians, State officials, and some cattle 
raisers, all to the same effect, that business conditions in the cattle 
parket are now good and any action by Congress would demoralize the 
ndustry. 

In the course of the negotiations between Mr. Fisher, counsel for the 
American Live Stock Association, and the attorneys for the ckers, 
they repeatedly stated that if the resolution were broaden’ to in- 
clude all the economic features and not made spy a semicriminal 

rosecution, they would support it for the benefit of the industry at 
ly following the suggestions of Mr. 


Trade Commission. 
information. 

This is the entire situation, of which you can collect such facts as 

ou need for your editorial expressions. It is apparent that the meat 
Industry of this coun touches recu more people as producers and 
consumers than any other industry, and we are confronted with a van- 
ishing meat supply and increased population. The western ple 
expect that the business will be put on some stable basis which will 
enable it to atd with the growth of the coun and to have the usual 
advantage of the law of supply and demand. here is no just reason 
why the packers should stand in the way of this or cast any suspicions 
on the action of the Federal Trade Commission. 

Yours, very truly, 
Wu. P. BORLAND. 


Government Armor-Plate Factory. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS D. SCHALL, 


OF MINNESOTA. 
In tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 15, 1916. 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of a Government- 
owned armor-plate factory, because I believe it is a measure 
looking to real defense, a measure which removes the motive of 
those would-be patriots, who raise the cry for a false and 
pumped-up preparedness. Here is an opportunity, while spend- 
ing the people’s money for defense, to make a good and paying 
investment for them. The people as u whole are for prepared- 
ness, but they want a dollar's worth for every dollar they 
spend. 

In hearing read the answers to my inquiry upon the question 
of preparedness in my district, I was deeply impressed by the 
fact that even those who were opposed to preparedness op- 
posed it upon the ground of the extortionate prices demanded 
by the War Trust. They feared the inadequacy of our state of 
defense was being grossly exaggerated through the public press 
and the impetus given it by the munition makers. When they 
take into consideration the vast amount that has been spent for 
preparedness, it is no wonder they think we should be prepared ; 
while, in fact, we are hideously unprepared. It is time that we 
should take note of the cause and stop the robbery. 

According to figures of the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
Monve tr], the cost of preparedness for the three leading nations 
during 12 years is as follows: 


EPAL BERAN VOR RS Se r . Re $166, 000, 000 
poe BO ee ee ae ee —— 110, 000, 000 
GENEDE Se aS a 30, 000, 000 


We have spent more than any nation save one, yet are worse 
prepared. It is not the fault of Congress, for Congress has ap- 


propriated money enough so that we should have more adequate 
preparedness, 

Whose fault is it? It is in great part the fault of the com- 
panies who through all these years have held up the Govern- 


ment, yet are now so insistently invoking patriotism. We are 
all familiar with the costly, desperate struggle the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. is making in their lobbying here and through page 
advertisements all over the country in the daily papers, and 
countless reprints sent broadcast in letters—a propaganda open 
and shameless, but ill timed and apparent. 

Two years ago, in November, 1914, a special committee of 
Congress appointed to investigate the cost of making armor 
plate endeavored to obtain from armor-plate manufacturers in- 
formation on the cost of this product. Answers were in all 
cases refused, nor would they permit a Government expert to 
look over their books with the purpose of obtaining that infor- 
mation. It ill becomes them to try to cloak in patriotism their 
present overtures to the Government. It is not so very long 
ago that the patriotic Bethlehem Steel Co. was selling armor 
plate to Russia for $249 a ton, while at the same time charging 
our Government $616.14 a ton. In 1897 the Bethlehem and 
Carnegie companies refused to bid at $300, the price fixed by 
Congress, because they knew they held us by the throat, and 
forced them to raise it to $400 a ton. In 1911 Italy bought 
armor plate for $3895 a ton, but this wonderfully patriotic con- 
cern charged its own country $420. ‘That further confirmation 
of their disinterest may not be lacking, we find them selling to 
Japan for $406.35, while prices to us ran from $440 to $540. 
As a last act of arrogant desperation, they even threatened the 
Senate this winter, if they persisted in establishing a Govern- 
ment armor-plate plant, to raise steel to a prohibitive price. 
And we have not forgotten the scandal of a few years ago of 
guaranteed armor plate sold to the Government which contained 
great blow-holes, such that to arm a vessel therewith would 
imperil the lives of our brave marines, and as for encountering 
an enemy, it would be wholesale murder. 

This is patriotism for revenue only. And now, when brought 
to bay, these three “competitive” companies all slump to an 
identical price! The evil of their overcharge bars them from 
any claim that their rights have been trampled. The whips 
that we cut for ourselves are hardest to bear, and they have 
only their own high-handed piracy to blame. 

Armor plate, they say, is only 2 per cent of their whole out- 
put. Therefore, we take it that they will not be largely in- 
jured. Besides, they claim that this business, on whose life 
they are putting forth such terrific struggles, only yields them 
1} per cent profit. All things considered, our duty is to the 
whole people first, even if this particular interest should suffer. 

If the muniticn makers have stirred up the strife for pre- 
paredness, they have done a good thing. But in their wonder- 
ful zeal to grab more and yet more wealth they have overreached 
themselves and are “ hoist by their own petard.” ‘Chey could 
not be content with moderate gains. No one would think of 
disturbing private industry that conducted itself within reason. 
It is only when they outrage all patience that the trodden 
worm turns. 

The establishment of a Government-owned armor-plate fac- 
tory would remove the element of plunder. The country at 
large would not view requests for battleships, most heavily 
armored of all vessels, with such suspicion if tremendous profit 
were not to pour into the patriotic and receptive maw of private 
plants. 

Our Government should manufacture at least a part of 
everything it uses, that it may have a check on the cost of 
production and be in a position thereby to demand fair prices, 

We are absolutely helpless in the hands of the munition 
makers without a plant of our own. They can do as they 
please as to cost, and we have no means of figuring to arrive 
at whether or not their charge is equitable. They can and do 
permit valuable secrets of manufacture to be distributed among 
possible future enemies. Only this year it is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that, had not the Navy Department called the 
courts to their aid, private enterprises would have sold tor- 
pedoes to the warring nations, these torpedoes embodying im- 
provements devised by our own naval officers. 

The armor-plate companies would not cease to manufacture, 
that is certain, but they would be forced to competition, which 
they have now manipulated out of existence. 

They have followed the course of all tyrants. Their in- 
ereasing and insatiable greed and arrogance has been their 
own undoing. They can not complain of injustice when their 
whole dealings with the United States have been marked by 
unfairness and iniquity. 

While they manage to conceal the cost of armor plate, it has 
been variously estimated by three different nonpartisan commis- 
sions at $230 to $262 a ton, as against $616 a little while ago, or the 
$395 which they now offer to supply it for. Even on the basis of 
this difference the saving on battleships and cruisers called for 
in the naval bill would be between three and four million dollars. 
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Profits of the private manufacturers on other articles sold to 
the Government, where similar articles are made in the navy 
yards, have run as high as 300 per cent. It is a certainty that 
the armor plate produced by the Government would be of uni- 
form excellence, not just good enough to get by. The Govern- 
ment could in its production of plate make use of all modern 
knowledge and conduct experiments for improving the quality. 
There would be no tendency, as in private shops, to cling to 
antiquated styles because the shops were equipped to make old 
styles. Delay in delivery would be diminished. Sites could be 
located in the interior of the country, safe from invasion, in- 
-stead of, as at present, too convenient to shore. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania who claims that 8,000 men would be thrown 
out of work can not sustain that proposition, because whatever 
portion is thrown out in one place would be equalized in em- 
ployment by the Government. 

They say the Government will make mistakes. That may be 
true. That the experiment will prove expensive. So it may at 
first, but the Government will evolve efficient methods. I hope 
the time will come when the Government will make not only 
its own armor plate but more of its munitions of war. The 

burden upon the people would be lessened, our patriotism would 
be purified and heightened, and there would be entirely removed 
from war preparation the charge of graft. 


How President Wilson Has Kept Us Out of War. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM B. McKINLEY, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
Is toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 29, 1916. 


Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a short state- 
ment by Congressman GREENE, of Vermont, on how President 
Wilson has kept us out of war. 

The statement is as follows: 

How Presmpext Wu.son Has Kerr Us Oct or War. 

[By Hon. FRANK L. GREENE, Member of Congress, first district, Vermont.] 
“Thank God for Wilson! He has kept us out of war!” 
Unless the signs of the times are utterly misleading, that is 

about the only political asset with which the Democratic Party 

to-day expects to go before the people of the United States in 
the campaign soon to open and appeal for a vote of confidence 
in the administration and itself. Indeed, practically the whole 
fabric of its propaganda for continuance in power in time of 
peace rests upon the ingenious hypothesis that we might all this 
time have been experiencing war instead of peace, and that 
President Wilson has prevented such a calamity. 
COVER FOR GENERAL DEMOCRATIC FIZzZELB. 

This kind of sophistry makes it easy to avoid any serious ref- 
erence to the miserable fizzle of the Democratic economic policy 
with its hopeless Underwood tariff that, designedly not for pro- 
tection, is manifestly not even “for revenue only.” 

It renders it unnecessary to refer above a whisper to a so- 
called income-tax law that compels a limited section of this 
country to pay into the National Treasury not only a dispro- 
portionate assessment upon its-own industry and thrift but also 
the share that other sections of the land do not pay.. And yet 
these sections that pay little or nothing under the income-tax 
law, most of them, are the very ones that refused the benefits 
of a protective tariff to the section that does pay, simply because 
they did not want a protection tariff themselves, albeit Repub- 
lican protection would have made it unnecessary for anybody to 
pay any income tax at all. Moreover, the prosperity fostered 
under such protection in former years well-nigh alone makes 
it possible for the section that does pay to have any money saved 
with which to pay the tax now. 

This Democratic campaign cry also conveniently sidetracks 
the question why the United States is obliged to sweat under a 
“war” tax when it is the only first-class nation on earth that 
is at peace. 

And, skipping many other pleasant little opportunities it 
affords for graceful sidestepping of annoying queries, it blandly 
overlooks any necessity whatever for explaining why a Treasury 
that had $165,000,000 surplus in it when turned over by the out- 
going Republican administration March 4, 1913, has since been 
able to keep practically nothing except its books, and even they 
so cleverly balanced that the ablest financiers and expert ac- 


countants in the land are in dispute as to. whether the money 
they show is actually in the vaults as a national asset or 
should be charged off as a national liability, agreeing, however, 
on the one all-important proposition that, whatever the figures 
say, the fact is that the Government is “ broke.” 

In fine, by throwing into the air the slogan, Thank God for 
Wilson! He has kept us out of war!” the Democratic Party 
hopes to escape responsibility for the dreaded question that 
comes to the lips of every thoughtful American, “If President 
Wilson has kept us out of a war in which we had no part, what 
in the name of common sense has been his philosophy in also 
keeping us out of a prosperity that we actually had when he 
took his office?” Perhaps he has overdone this keeping-out 
business; has “ kept us out” not wisely but too well. 

President Wilson is a student of psychology. He has de- 
clared certain distressful conditions experienced by his coun- 
trymen under his régime to be merely psychological. True to 
the book, he and his supporters now invoke psychology to sub- 
stitute for a real condition of misfortune the hypnotic and com- 
pelling suggestion of a beatific national blessing that “ never 
was and no man eyer saw.” 


THE PHANTOM WAR SUGGESTION. 


But this phantom “ war” suggestion is a clever device of our 
Democratic friends in more ways than one. In the language of 
the sports, it permits of playing both ends against the middle. 
Not only has President Wilson, as they say, kept us out of war 
that might have been, and so we should be grateful to him, but, if 
war should happen to come, it would be manifestly unwise to 
“swap horses while crossing a stream.” So President Wilson 
should be reelected, also, on the hypothesis that we may have 
war some day, and, if we do while he is in office, we shall be 
glad we did not turn him out before it came. 

This proposition might fit the campaign for reelection of any 

man that ever lived in the White House at any time. It is 
based upon that supreme and sublime argumentative premise 
If, and is, therefore, wholly unanswerable. As our old 
friend Touchstone says, “ Much virtue in if.” Just where the 
logic of this “ swapping-horses-while-crossing-a-stream ” proposi- 
tion lies I leave to the celebrated jury in “Alice in Wonderland ” 
to decide. This jury, we recall, were endowed with the re- 
markable ability of hearing the evidence in the case, writing it 
down on their slates, and reducing it to pounds, shillings, and 
pence. As this is the way all Democratic financing is done, 
and in just such a dream, too, as came to Alice, our friends 
can not consistenly plead to the character and capacity of such 
a jury. 
So, after all is said about it, the fact is that this Wilson- 
has-kept-us-out-of-war ” appeal rests wholly upon the incon- 
trovertible argument that is eternally presented by “ might have 
been on the one hand, and “may be” on the other. 

Could anything be more practical or convincing? 

HAS WILSON KEPT US OUT OF WAR? 


Now let us see whether or not President Wilson has “ kept 
us out of war.” And at the outset let us endeavor to be fair 
and give him full credit where we may for the performance of 
his strict and unequivocal duty under the Constitution and his 
oath of office, remembering, at the same time, that it is the 
obligation of every President to keep us out of war when it 
can be done honorably, and that most of them did it. Indeed, 
the only instance in our history where a President failed to 
keep us out of war, and the honor and justice of that war are 
still reasonably disputed, is afforded by the administration of 
President Polk, a Democrat of Democrats. Oddly enough Polk, 
like Wilson, was nominated by a Democratic national conven- 
tion in pursuance of a plan to prevent the nomination of a 
popular candidate that had already on several ballots polled a 
majority of the delegates and would have been the winner but 
for the absurd “ two-thirds rule.” 

In so far as President Wilson has manfully met the many un- 
usual and perplexing diplomatic crises that have arisen in his 
time as results of the great war now raging in Europe, and has 
so ably presented and firmly insisted upon the rights of this 
country as a neutral under international law that those rights 
have been formally acknowledged and respected, he is entitled to 
credit. His burden of responsibility certainly has been great. 
But let us ask ourselves in all fairness right here: Just what 
particular and essential rights of this character that we assert 
as against the world have thus far been formally recognized 
by any of the belligerents on either side of the struggle as the 
result of his protests and representations? And just what 
ones of those rights have not only been acknowledged but re- 
spected so that the wrong that was done to us is not only 
apologized for but has been compensated for agreeably to the 
practice of nations, and the violation we complained of stopped? 
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NOTHING AS YET SETTLED. 


Is it not true that, saving here and there an incidental con- 
cession to our demands in some degree or detail, the stubborn 
fact remains that at this writing the crux of even the Lusitania 
case, for instance, remains unsettled? Is it not true that, 
whatever yielding any of the belligerents have made form of 
doing so far as our demands are concerned, has been apparently 
prompted by the policy of temporizing with us as a powerful 
neutral simply because of the all-absorbing pressure of more pow- 
erful foes at home, and that the underlying principles we have 
contended for are still unacknowledged, unobserved? 

President Wilson has written many notes to the belligerents 
in Europe. He has argued learnedly and even threatened 
much. What has come of it all save unsatisfactory, incom- 
plete responses and mere temporizing? Is the issue at rest, has 
our position been conceded as sound and just and based upon 
universally accepted ideas of international law? Or, on the 
other hand, have we ourselves made good our threats because 
these concessions have not been made? 

That thus far we have not been brought to actual war in 
our disputes is true, but there is not an American with a single 
corpuscle of good red blood dancing in his veins but that 
knows that under any other circumstances than those of the 
past 18 months we would have been humiliated beyond measure 
by the fruitless policy of protest upon protest that President 
Wilson has pursued and would feel that we had lost our caste 
among the civilized peoples of the earth because of it. 

But is the fact that we have meanwhile kept out of the war 
due to President Wilson's policy, or has it been in spite of it? 
President Wilson may have given the idea that the American 
people are “too proud to fight,” but peace upon such terms to 
the world is merely a meek concession of shameless defeat with- 
out a struggle, Is it not the fact, rather, that we have been 
kept out of the European war not because of what President 
Wilson has done to keep us out but because none of the Euro- 
pean powers wanted us to come in? 

Every pertinent lesson of history tells us that if the Euro- 
pean nations to whom President Wilson has dispatched notes 
of protest over violations of our rights had not been too busy 
with more pressing affairs at home they would have given far 
more serious attention to his repeated deflances. Even as it is, 
they do not acknowledge or concede the justice of his protests, 
generally speaking, but simply decline to accept his implied 
dare to fight, because they have fighting enough on hand al- 
ready. This is not being kept out of war by President Wilson; 
it is being denied a chance to get in. 

But admitting that in such a world crisis as now confronts 
us diplomatic negotiations of this character are essentially deli- 
cate and national nerves are sensitive, and that there has been 
all the time the possibility of our embroilment in the struggle, 
what, then, can be claimed for President Wilson as the pre- 
server of the peace save that by not deliberately waging war 
or putting us by positive action into unavoidable share in it he 
has simply followed a plain sense of duty, the sense any plain 
man might have had under the same circumstances? 

Not a rational adult citizen in all the United States has 
wanted this country needlessly to become engaged in the war. 
What credit can be given President Wilson for keeping his 
country out of a mess that his countrymen would not willingly 
have gone into if they could? 


CONDITIONS THAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN, 


Champions of President Wilson on this “war” slogan want 
the people to overlook the fact that before he could have made 
effective war against any country he would have been obliged 
to ask the Congress for its consent and for the money and for 
troops. And while such a project was pending the voice of a 
mighty Nation against needless war would have made such an 
uproar around the White House as had never been heard by 
any President before, and would have sadly disturbed the bliss- 
ful Nirvana of “ watchful waiting.” 

If President Wilson had been struggling against adverse pub- 
lic sentiment here at home, if the American people or a large 
and influential part of them had been day and night teasing 
him into the strife, if pressure had been put upon him to get 
in some way, by hook or by crook—if all this were true, and he 
had bravely resisted and fought out his duty fight with the 
solemn responsibility of his high office and his sacred duty to 
the American people and to civilization burdening his very 
soul—if he had struggled with this problem well-nigh alone 
and with no help, but rather opposition, from his people here 
at home—that would have been different. If his had been the 
one great exalted superillumined mind that saw duty where the 
multitude was blind and had calmly, patiently, heroically kept 
to that duty with a tremendous pressure of public opinion 


against him, then President Wilson might have proved the 
savior of his country in an awful crisis, perhaps. 

But he simply did nothing of the kind. 

And we all know it, and so does he. 


HAS WILSON NOT MADE WAR? 


But escape from the European horror is not the only test of 
this Democratic slogan, Wilson has kept us out of war.” 

How about the capture of Vera Cruz and the slaughter of 
American marines on Mexican soil whither they had gone by 
order of the President as invaders of a country with which we 
were at peace? . 

Was that an act of war? 

Who was responsible for it? 

What act of Congress authorized it before it had been begun? 

Who would have been responsible if an actual war with Mexico 
had resulted from it, as well it might? 

Did not a former Democratic President, who had been nomi- 
nated in a national convention over the popular majority can- 
didate by the two-thirds rule, once upon a time invade Mexico, 
too, and thus bring on a war? 

If Mexico had been a more powerful and more highly devel- 
oped nation she would have fought us to the finish for that act 
of President Wilson, as everybody knows, and the insult to her 
sovereignty he perpetrated would have been avenged in long and 
bloody strife. But Mexico was well-nigh incapable of effective 
resistance and must tamely submit for the time being, albeit she 
might and will nurse the odious memory of the deed for genera- 
tions to come. 

Even “watchful waiting” lost its temper once and actually 
made war in Mexico, For the remainder of the time it has 
stood by supinely and permitted Mexicans to make worse than 
war upon thousands of helpless American men, women, and chil- 
dren within the very sight of their country’s flag and appealing 
daily in vain for its protection. 

Bully helpless Mexico? Yes. Actually intervene in Mexico 
with force and arms—and keep out of war. 

Threaten mighty Europe, too busy with other wars to accept 
our dare—and keep out of war. 

“ God bless Wilson! He has kept up out of war!” 


OUT OF POCKET, TOO. 


He has kept us out of pocket, too, and all the frantic appeals of 
platform mechanics and inspired spellbinders to distract the 
attention of the American people to the overflowing battle fields 
of Europe will not tempt them to forget the empty pocketbooks 
at home or the empty statesmanship of the administration at 
Washington, 

And such a statesmanship! A statesmanship that, with all the 
possibilities of being involved in the greatest war of history now 
raging about us, has left us practically without an available 
dollar in the Treasury with which to put sufficient Army into the 
field or even supply it guns and ammunition with which to pro- 
tect itself and us! 


Opinion Rendered by Hon. Henry D. Clayton, Judge of the 
United States Court of the State of Alabama, Which Set- 
tled Certain Questions in the Canal Zone. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM C. ADAMSON, 


OF GHORGIA, 
IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 29, 1916. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an opinion re- 
cently rendered by the Hon. Henry D. Clayton, judge of the 
United States court of the State of Alabama, which settled cer- 
tain questions in the Canal Zone. 

The opinion is as follows: 


United States of America. Panama Caral. 
Canal Zone, Balboa division. William H. Jackson, relator, v, H, A. 
Smith, auditor of the Panama Canal, respondent. Civil No. 107. C. P. 
Fairman and William C. MacIntyre, of Colon, Republic of Panama ; 
Harmodio Arias and Stevens Ganson, of Panama City, Republic of 
Panama, attorneys for the relator. Charles R. W. ms, district 
attorney, Ancon, Zone, attorney for respondent. 


OPINION OF THE COURT. 


Henry D. Clayton, United States district judge, middle and northern 
districts of 8 presiding by EET te on of the President under 
act of Congress approved August 24, 1912. 


In the district court of 5 
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Under the e by the President and confirmation by the 
Senate, William H. Jackson, the relator, duly qualified as district judge 
of the Canal Zone on May 1, 1914, and has ever since continuously dis- 
charged the duties of his office. He became and is entitled to the same 
3 as eee paid a district judge of the United States. (Sec. 8, 
act supra. 

The relator avers “ that the Congress of the United States has here- 
tofore appropriated funds for the payment of the salary of your peti- 
tioner, and has appropriated funds for salaries and expenses necessary 
for the civi? government of the Canal Zone, including the expenses of 
your petitioner herein while engaged in the performance of his official 
duties, and that the funds appropriated as aforesaid are now available 
for hod ee tee of said salary and expenses.” And this allegation is 
admitted by the respondent in his answer to the petition. 

H. A. A. Smith, the respondent, is the auditor of the accounting 
department of the Panama Canal, and is charged with the collection, 
custody, and disbursement of funds for the Panama Canal and the 
Canal me, including the funds appropriated by Congress for the 
relator's salary. The respondent has paid to the relator his salary 
monthly and from time to time, but now withholds from him of his 
salary the sum of $1,131.76 for the payment of the following items of 
alleged indebtedness to the Panama Canal, goer 

From the salary due the relator for the month of December, 1914, 
$170.07, for rent of residence, house No. 118, Ancon, Canal Zone, from 
May 1 to October 17, 1914, 5 months and 17 days, at the rate of $25 
per month, and electric current for the same period at the rate of $5.55 
per month; from the salary due the relator for the month of January, 
1916, $66.66, on account of alleged absence for a period of four days 
during said month of January beyond the six weeks’ leave referred to 
in the Panama Canal act; from the salary due the relator for the 
month of March, 1916, $500, to apply on account of rent for use of 
residence No. 311, Ancon; from the salary due the relator for the 
month of April, 1916, $341.97, alleged balance due for rent of house 
No. 311, Ancon, to April 30, 1916, and account of one day’s alleged 
absence Seyond the six weeks’ leave referred to in the Panama Canal 
act; and from the salary due the relator for the month of May, 1916, 
$53.06, account of ester? Mh house No. 311, Ancon, and electric current ; 
or a total sum of $1,131.76. 

The relator avers that he is not indebted to the Panama Canal or the 
United States in any sum or sums whatsoever, and denies specifically 
every item of the above-mentioned claim of indebtedness, and alleges 
that the before-mentioned sum of $1,131.76 of his salary is being unlaw- 
fully withheld from him by the respondent. 

The prayer is that the respondent, the anditor of the Panama Canal 
be compelled by peremptory mandamus to audit, approve, issue, and 
deliver to the relator warrants, youchers, or pay checks for his salary 
as district judge of the Canal Zone, as required by law and the prac- 
tice, without regard to said claim of indebtedness set up by the re- 
spondent, which, as before stated, is denied by the relator. 

The respondent admits the 8 and service of the relator 

“as district judge of the Canal Zone, but he claims that he has the 
right and that it is his duty to withhold the said sums described on 
the ground of the relator’s alleged indebtedness for house rent and 
electric lights, and the sums deducted and withheld on account of 
five days’ alleged absence from the Canal Zone in excess of the six 
weeks’ leave of absence specially provided for in section 8, act of 


August 24, 1912. 

F This act is entitled “An act to provide for the opening, main- 
tenance, protection, and operation of the Panama Canal, and the sani- 
tation and government of the Canal Zone.” It is sometimes referred 
to as the Panama Canal act, but is commonly called the Adamson Act 
after its distinguished author. 

It is provided in this act— 

en) Src) 2. That all laws, orders, regulations, and ordinances adopted 
and promulgated in the Canal Zone by order of the President for the 
government and sanitation of the Canal Zone and the construction of 
the Panama Canal are arene ratified and confirmed as valid and bind- 
ing until Co shall otherwise provide. The existing courts es- 
tablished in the Canal Zone by Executive order are ose and 
confirmed to continue in operation until the courts provided for in 
this act shall be established,” 

And it is pertinent to quote the following section of the act: 

“Src, 8. That there shall be in the Canal Zone one district court 
with two divisions, one including Balboa and the other i f 
Cristobal; and one district judge of the said district, who shall hol 
his court in both divisions at such time as he may designate by order, 
at least once a month in each division. The rules of practice in such 
district court shall be prescribed or amended by order of the President, 
The said district court shall have original jurisdiction of all felony 
cases, of offenses arising under section 10 of this act, all causes in 
equity, admiralty, and all cases at law involving principal sums 
exceeding 8300, and all appeals from judgments rendered magis- 
trates’ courts. The jurisdiction in admiralty herein conferred upon 
the district judge and the district court shall be the same that is 
exercised by the United States district jud and the United States 
district courts, and the procedure and practice shall also be the same, 
The district court or the judge thereof shall also have jurisdiction 
of all other matters sat proceedings not herein provided for which 
are now within the ju ction of the supreme court of the Canal 
Zone, of the circuit court of the Canal Zone, the district court of the 
Canal Zone, or the judges thereof. Said judge shall provide for the selec- 
tion, summoning. serving, and compensation of jurors from among the 
citizens of the United States, to be subject to pE duty in -either 
division of such district. and a jury shall be had in any criminal case 
or civil case at law originating in said court on the demand of 
either party. There shall be a district attorney and a marshal for 
said district. It shall be the duty of the district attorney to conduct 
all business, civil and criminal, for the Government, and to advise 
the governor of the Panama Canal on all legal questions touching the 
operation of the canal and the administration of civil affairs. It shall 
be the duty of the marshal to execute all process of the court, pre- 
serve order therein, and do all things incident to the office of marshal. 
The district judge, the district attorney, and the marshal shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, for terms of four years each, and until their successors are 
appointed and try and during their terms of office shall reside 
within the Canal Zone, and shall hold no other office nor serve on any 
official board or commission nor receive any emoluments except their 
salaries, The district judge shall receive the same hog aid the 
district judges of the United States, and shall appoint the c erk of said 
court, and may appoint one assistant when necessary, who shall re- 
ceive salaries to be fixed by the President. The district judge shall 
be entitled to six weeks leave of absence each year with pay. During 


his absence or during any period of disability or disqualification from 
sickness or otherwise to discharge his duties the same shall be tem- 
porariis 3 by any circuit or district judge of the United 

tates who may be designated by the President, and who, durin 
such service, shall receive the additional mileage and per diem allow 
by law to district judges of the United States when holding court away 
from their homes. The district attorney and the marshal shall be 
paid each a salary of $5,000 per annum.“ 

By the reading of this section it is seen that the district court of 
the Canal Zone has original jurisdiction in all cases at law involving 
principal sums exceeding $300 and that jurisdiction of all other mat- 
ters and proceedings not — Ee for in the act were by the 
terms of the act itself retain n the district court or the 25 — 
thereof, including jurisdiction of all matters and proceedings of which 
the Supreme Court, the circuit courts, and the district courts of the 
Canal Zone had jurisdiction at the time the Adamson Act was passed. 
And it must be remembered that the Code of Civil Procedure of the 
Canal Zone was, by the authorized order of the President dated May 
1, 1907, made a part of the law governing the Canal Zone; and this, 
too, it will be observed, was continued in force by the Adamson Act, 
This code provides as follows : 

“ Sec. 352. Procedure in mandamus.—The Supreme Court shall have 
concurrent jurisdiction with the circuit courts all cases where any 
inferior tribunal, corporation, board, or person unlawfully neglects 
the performance of an act which the law specially enjoins as ꝶ duty 
resulting from an office of trust or station, or unlawfully excludes the 

laintiff from the use and bya Egret of a right or office to which he 
s entitled, and from which he is unlawfully excluded by such inferior 
tribunal, corporation, board, or person, and also shall have original 
jurisdiction over circuit courts, and judges thereof, wherever said court 
or judge unlawfully menace the performance of a duty which the 
law ifically or specially enjoins as a duty im upon such court 
or judge. The procedure of the Supreme Court in mandamus proceed- 
ings shall be the same as those provided for mandate in this code. 

“Sec. 554. Preliminary injunctions in certiorari, mandate, prohibi- 
tion proceedings.—In certiorari, mandamus, and prohibition proceed- 
ings an injunction wee be granted by any judge of the Supreme aei 
if in his judgment such injunction is necessary for the preservation o 
the rights of the parties pending litigation. 

“Sec. 555. Expediting such proceedings.—The court may, in its dis- 
cretion, make such orders as it deems necessary for e iting pro- 
9 in petitions for certiorari, mandamus, or prohibition proceed- 

gs. 

Thus we find the district court of the Canal Zone has jurisdiction in 
all cases where any inferior tribunal, corporation, board, or person 
unlawfully neglects the performance of an act which the law spe- 
cifically enjoins as a duty resulting from an office or position of trust, 
or unlawfully denies to or excludes one entitled to the use and enjoy- 
ment of a right or office from the use or Vee iy deny of such right or 
office or any right which is unlawfully deni y an inferior tribunal, 
corporation, rd, or person. 

It was never Leretofore contended that the former circuit and su- 
preme courts of the Canal Zone did not have authority to issue a writ 
of mandamus, or that the district court as now constituted does not 
have such power. Manifestly Congress 1 In passing the Adam- 
son Act, with reference te the code of civil procedure, supra, and 
presumably with knowledge of and reference to proceedings in the 
courts, circuit and supreme, of the Canal Zone. As now constituted, 
the jurisdiction and pera of the district court of the Canal Zone 
was not 3 by the Adamson Act, but, on the contrary, this court 
was invested by the act with all the wers heretofore exercised by 
the circuit and supreme courts of the Canal Zone. As before said, it 
must be presumed that e knew the power and j ction of 
such courts and the pr ings had in them, and, on admitted ele- 
mentary principle, the act of Congress is to be considered in the light 
of what was done by and in the courts of the Canal Zone, 
to some of the adjudged cases. 

On page 134, volume 1, of the published Reports of the Supreme 
Court of the Canal Zone, case No. 45, decided on September 19, 1908, 
the supreme court held that a writ of mandamus would lie, and, in 
fact, issued a writ of mandamus to E. M. Goolsby, clerk of the circuit 
court of the second judicial circuit. 

In Canal Zone ex rel. Seixas v. Gudger, volume 2, Canal Zone Su- 
preme Court Reports, page 39, the Supreme Court of the Canal Zone 
refused to issue a writ of mandamus, not because it did not have juris- 
diction so to do, but because the relator in that case sought by man- 
damus to compel the judge of the second circuit court to grant an 
appeal when no bill of exceptions had been prepared and presented to 
him. The closing paragraph of that decision is as follows (I. c. T1): 
Since, therefore, the petition herein fails to show that the relator 
made any proper attempt to perfect bis bill of exceptions, and since 
it also fails to show that the respondent unlawfully neglected the per- 
formance of any duty specifically or specially enjoined upon him as 
acting judge of the circuit court for the second circuit, it is consid- 
ered by the court that the alternative writ heretofore issued should be 
qnashed, that the stay grauted therein should be vacated and the peti- 
tion dismissed with costs egainst the reletor. It is so ordered.” 

In Canal Zone, ex rel. Wm. H, Knox & Co., v. Goolsby (vol. 2, Canal 
Zone Supreme Court Reports, 64) a peremptory writ of mandamus 
did issue to the respon ent, commanding him to pay to the relator 
the sum of $4,434. The syllabus in this case is manifestly erroneous, 
5 body of the decision on page 65 shows that a writ of mandamus 

ssue. 

In Canal Zone, ex rel. ‘Sucre, v. Owen (vol. 2, Canal Zone Supreme 
Court Reports, 66) the supreme court refused a writ of mandamus 
directing a judge of the circuit court te sign a bill of exceptions when 
it appeared that the bill of exceptions was tendered solely for the 
ree of saving an exception taken to a ruling of the court on 
fay 23 overruling a motion to vacate a judgment that had been ren- 
dered at the March term The supreme court held that the circuit 
court had lost control over the judgment and was powerless to set 
aside at the ay term of court a judgment rendered at the March term, 
and that, therefore, even though a bill of exceptions had been signed, 
it would not have benefited the party applying for the writ of man- 
damus. For this reason the writ was_refused. 

In the case of Kong Ching Chong v. Wing Chong (vol. 2, Canal Zone 
Supreme Court Reports, p. 25, I. c. 29) the supreme court, in defining 
the jurisdiction of circuit courts in the Canal Zone said, as follows: 

„What is a circuit court of the Canal Zone? A court limited in its 
jurisdiction by the substantive law of Panama? Not so. They are 
courts of equal plenary jurisdiction with the court of King’s Bench in 
Great Britain and the circuit courts of the States of the Union and 
the United States, 
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“Courts of the highest jurisdiction in the world. N juris- 
dictional is withheld from them. Over the life, mei prope: and 
liberty, of the litigants before them they possess all jurisdic’ tional 


power.” 

These cases are cited for the purpose of showing that never hereto- 
fore was the authority of the = and supreme courts of the Canal 
Zone questioned; and further to show that as a matter of fact writs 
of mandamus have been issued by those courts. 

As we have said the present district court of the Canal Zone is 
vested eeel 2 the 8 mrisdietion of the former circuit and supreme 
courts of ne, which lawfully exercised the power to issue 
writs of 5 

It is clear that Judge Jackson is entitled to his salary of $6,000 per 
annum in Reger Oy ents of $500 just as in case he were a district 
Jaage of of the Uni States. And it ap s to be 7“ clear that 

et court of the Canal Zone authority to e a per- 
emptory „ if a proper case is presented. 
2. Let us now consider whether mandamus ean be rightfully issued 
a the auditor of the Panama Canal. The Adamson Act provides 
as follows: 

“Sec. 4. That when in the tg omer of the President the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal shall be sufficien advanced toward com- 
8 LRA the ho Preside servicos 8234 by Executive 8 

n unnecessary en: au ve o 

Commission, which, together with the 

present organization, exist; and 
wethoxtiod thereafter to complete, govern, and operate the Panama 
Canal and govern the Canal Zone, or cause them to be completed, 
governed, and operated through a governor of the Panama Canal, and 
such other persons i he 3 deem competent to discharge the various 
duties connected letion, care, maintenance, sanitation, 
5 of the canal and aan Zone. 


his successor shall be 
of $10,000 a year. ther persons. necessary for the completion. 
care, management, maintenance, sanitation Peers and 

rotection of the Panama Canal į Zone shall 
Phe President, or by his author 
pr tree of such nape 
authority, until such DK te the same, 
but salaries or compensation, fixed hereunder by the President shall in 
no instance exceed by more than 25 per cent the salary or mag age 
tion paid for the same or similar services to ms employed or 
Government in continental United States. That upon the completion 
of the Panama Canal the President shall cause the same to be officially 


and formally for use and operation.” 
Thereafter, pursuance to the provisions of section 4 above quoted 
8 date cf January 27, 1914, the President promulgated an Execu- 
„ section 6 of which reads as follows : 
2 € There shall be an accounting department under the supervision 
and direction of the 3 with an assistant in the Unite States. 


auditing, and 5 ng, both for money a property, cost keep: 
exa of pay rolls and Dunis, the the inspection of time books 
and of money and property accounts, the preparation of statistical 


data, and examinati such accounts as are 


of 
required to be submitted to the United States Treasury De 
antl the collection, custody, and disbursement of funds for the Panama 
Canal and the Canal Zone. 


ent; 


— 
by law the 
bene and employees 


A Congress, the status of 

naa and the amounts of net Profs o ts 25 all operations, which are to 

be y the Panama ce 
au- 


Panama Canal 
Moan, rd governed, 
and such other 


pene peed 
Canal Zo 


perpos of putting said act into effect 

seg bod: opera 

It is plain, therefore, that these 
fronted by this court as a 


It will be observed that section 6 of the Executive order, supra, 
royided that there should be an auditor, with an assistant in the 
nited States. He was authorized to have charge of the collection, 
custody, and. disbursement of funds for the Panama Canal and the 
Canal Zone, including all moneys appropriated b Congress for 5 
sarik Canal and the civil government, etc., of the Canal Zone. 
was made at once the custodian, the auditor, and disburser of the Tunas 
to be expended on the Isthmus. 

This Executive order further provided that the auditor shall main- 
tain such a system of bookkeeping as will enable him to furnish at any 
time full, complete, and correct information in regard to the status of 
appropriations made by Con „ and the status of all other funds 
and the amounts of net profits on all operations which are to be cov- 
ered into the ‘Treasury as required by the nal act, 

The last sentence of section G of the Panama Canal act, to which 
this section of the Executive order refers, is in this language : 

“ Monthly reports of such receipts and expenditures shall be made to 
the Dresident y the persons in charge, and annual reports shall be 
made to Congress.” 
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Now, 
position or office was created 


the person In charge of these funds was the auditor, which 
by the President under the Executive 
It is true that the auditor has an assistant in the 


order above. quoted, 
The auditor 


United States, but be was no more than an assistant there. 


in the Canal Zone had charge of the funds and exclusive control over 
their disbursement. This is manifest from ee ortion of section 6 
of the Canal act heretofore quoted; and it was necessary for 


him to make reports monthly to only one department or officlal— 
namely, the President—and to yes ae rts to only one body—namely, 
8 The act of Congress and Executive orders thereunder 
laced the auditor. of the Panama Canal under the t and the 
Congress of ns the United States and under no other official, body, or 


tiny W 5 of the Executive order of March 2, 1914, in ampli- 
8 n of — —— 6 of the Executive order above quoted, is in the 
ollow. 

“ SEC, b. That ti t the assistant auditor provided for in Executive order 
No. 1885, January 27, 1914, shall be appar April 1, 1914. 
His salary shall be fixed by the governor. shall perform such 
duties of the accounting department to be performed in the United 
e de peered to him by * au 11 — Ae 5 

neral nature as may assigned to e chief of 
the, Washington office of +s Panama Canal. 3 

“On and after April 1, 1914, there shall be transferred to the assist- 
ant auditor, and he shall be charged with the custody, care, and pres- 
ervyation ot, all records and property of 5 —5 disbursing officer and of 
the assistant examiner of accounts of the Isthmian Canal Commission 
with which those officers shall be Charger on March 31, 1914. 

The chief of the Ne fice may, however, transfer to and 
place in the custody of the bursing clerk, hereinafter provided for, 
such of the property and records above described as he may deem to 
be essential to enable the disbursing clerk to pre SRT oe perform. his 
duties under this order, but the disbursing clerk s not be permitted, 
without specific authority from the — 7 of office, to keep a separate 
set of records and files. He shall be required to rely upon, and con- 
sult when necessary, 
auditor in verifying” the le age of claims and accounts submitted to 
him for payment or to Ming! ee he details of any collection for which 
he is required to account. isbursement will be made prt the disbursin 
clerk only after 8 of the claim or account in the office o 
the assistant auditor. 

“Such of the officers and employees employed in the office of the 
assistant examincr of accounts and the p aer office of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission on March 31, 1914, as the governor determines to 
retain, shall be transferred to and em employed in the accounting depart- 
nap in the United States, and their salaries fixed at such amounts as 

bag“ vernor deems jusc and reasonable. 

here shall be a disbursing clerk for that part of the accounting 
eee in the United States who shall perform similar duties to 
those that are to be performed by the collector and 8 
on the Isthmus, in so far as Bape are such duties to be performed in 
the United States, be su N poe to the same supervision by the 
assistant auditor as the collector and ster on the Isthmus are by 
the auditor. He shall give bond in such amount as may be fixed by 
the governor or by his authority. 

“Such of the officers and employees as are transferred to and em- 
ployed in the ap temper He operen s in the United States shall be dis- 
tributed between the ssistant auditor and that of the dis- 


ng clerk, respec eig, a as ae needs of the service require. They 
shall perform such dutles as may be assigned to them by per author- 
ity. hey shall be subject to 2 financial responsi Tittitties and to 


the same general rules and regulations that have n prescribed for 
like officers and employees in the accounting department on the Isthmus, 

“Tt is the purpose of this ordan any and it shall construed as to re- 
quire the t auditor of the Panama Canal to examine all claims 
gi 1 before their payment by the disbursing clerk; to carry 

eral correspondence in relation to claims and accounts re- 
conducted by the accounting department in the United 
e validity of all claims 
to the disbursing clerk for 
eee ; 4 furnish to the disbursing clerk all necessary data to enable 

t offi to make reply to any exceptions that may be taken to his 
account Ir the Auditor for the War artment; to keep all general 
records to be kept in the accounting de ent in the United States ; 
to make all reports as to statistical ta required to be sent to the 
auditor on the Isthmus; to give an administrative examination to all 
accounts of the disbursin clerk before they are transmitted to the 
auditor; to make an administrative examination of all claims yain 
are to be submitted to the auditor for direct settlement; to kee 

88 record of all collections to be made and all moneys rece’ 5 
e disbursing clerk; to certify to the correctness of the disbursing 
ae accounts for collecti tions; to see that bills collectible are issued 
and collections made in 4 proper Sage to have charge of all general 
files which are required to be kept b the accounting department in 
the United States; and to “che ehiet sneh 1 duties as may, be assigned 
to him by the auditor os the chief of th on office.” 

The Executive order of March 2, abowe quo is as much the law 
as the act of roms ss or ‘he Executive order of January 27, herein- 
yo referred to. It is an enlargement or explanation of section 6 
of the order of January 27. It clearly defines the duties and functions 
of the assistant 8 and conclusively shows that such assistant in 
the United States is under the direction of the auditor on the Isthmus, 

who is the final auditor. And it will be observed this section last 

uoted states that the disbursing clerk under the assistant auditor in 

Washington shall be subject to the same supervision by the assistant 
auditor as the collector and paymaster on the Isthmus are by the 
auditor. It is plain that this section accentuates the fact that the 
assistant auditor at Washington is under the supervision of the auditor 
on the Isthmus, and this assistant is specifically directed to report to 
such auditor. 

It seems that wan, Heys 1 agony 2 be sald to demonstrate that this 
auditor, the respondent in is the final auditor. But he is more 
— — an auditor, because Sis ne very provisions of og Executive order 
crea his office he not onl ly audits bat he orders the disbursement of 

Si Tonde. for ~~ language of the act charges him with the disbursement 
oe the funds. It is a reasonable and 8 5 orga to ms 
that the — —— order shows that the clerks and 
masters under the assistant anditor in . under the au ae 
on the Isthmus, the final auditor, are no more than pay clerks, who ace 

uired to oper the vouchers as they have been andited by the assistant 
anditor in Washington and by the auditor on the Isthmus who Is vested 
with the power of disbursement, 


„the records and files in the office of the assistant 
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It seems to be incontrovertible that the two provisions of the two 
Executive orders above quoted, one hear the canal act into — 
and the otber amplifying and explaining the terms of the first order, 
as much a part of the Panama Canal eet itself as if these two sections 
had been embraced in the act. I think the conclusion necessarily follows 
* the respondent is the final auditor so far us Judge Jackson’s salary 

5 com 
A I think, —_ that it is not to = doubted that the auditor, under 
r the canal act, needs ee oS eee ae 
It is not believed if it paar 4 — 


the intention of Congress 
that the final auditor should be in W: and that the auditor on 
the Isthmus should be under some other that the office of assist- 
ant auditor would have been created assistant at Washing- 
ton is to act under the auditor on the — ua. It is entirely consistent 
pony at D Se ORDA aan what may be termed a branch 
office at W. with the assistant auditor there to 
t of net nch office; and as a part of his d 
of the Executive order of March 2, 1914, he is 
the auditor on the Isthmus and to transmit th 
to the auditor on the Isthmus. 
Recurring to goats duties of the Auditor of the Panama 
to be borne in mind that under the Adamson Act and Executive 
orders in pursuance theseat he is charged * 
tody, and — of funds ag the 
Zone,” as I have o SA a A ‘to Act and 
sec. 6 Executive o Jan. 27, 1 my —. 1 the so-called 
ee 7. act of March 8, 1915 (Stat, de GA T 63a 
appropriation is made “ 


5 to eat ot ae ee arar — and e een quiste far and 
cvil of the Panama and Canal Zone, including the 
for ouch othe rng, Compensation ot in the Uulied Stata SA ° mesure 
or such other as 
to t the m, maintenance, operation, sanita- 
5 and ck 3 > tol- 


Zone Salari of the district Judge, $6,000; district: tt 85,000; 

e: es attorney, 2 

and marshal, $5,000; 7 

It is seen that 55 not in the sl aaa States, including the civil 
ho 


eee * Specific sum $6,000 

appre the act of e payment of the of 
5 io June 40 Ae 8 

ment 6 the Auditor of the Panama 

Canal, who must 8 President and 

to the and who is not otherwise required 

Under the law and the practice in the i ane such 


case, it is the ony of the auditor to make and deliver the 
to relator for his sala 


He is orm a duty and no more. 
8 piroller of the Treasury under the following ‘provision of | © 
the Comptroller o Treasury under the 5 on 
the’ Dockery Act (R. S., vol. 2, 1892-1901, p. 216, a ur July 81, 
“ Disburs officers, or the head of any executive nt or 
other estab: t not under of the executive de ents, may 
apply for and the Comptroller of the Treas decision 


3 Jackson that precludes any action by this court. 
the only question involved in the payment of the 4 salary 
is the one raised b by the who withholds $1,131.76 of the 
where the services iden of Ju Jackson are 


auditor had the rignt to preia moog | ons of tie 1 relator's 
the satisfaction of alleged indeb ess of 


or the Panama 
The relator’s sal does not fall under the category of a claim 


against the United States. is fixed co on earned him 
and for which a cap riation bas made and the man- 
ner of disbursement provid or. It requires no argument to show 
that the case at bar is t one where a claim is made 


agast the United States and ju 
accounting officer authorized by adjust 
In such case as that the Comptroller of the 
application, render his decision upon any question involving a oom 
ment to be made. 

Here the salary was ascertained or fixed by law and the m 
for its payment appropriated by Congress, as before stated. In — 


ndent, — 
e salary. 


The salary of a Judge wko has served and ‘for whose compensation 
specific appropriation s been made is not such a claim that affords 
30 field for the operation of the Dockery Act. We are not without a 

di 3 In the case of Benedict v. United States (176 U. 8.5 
257-861), it was said: 

“The case in realit 
as used in section 71 
as a fixed annual or periodical 
time, and not upon the amount, 
plied to district judges in general, N indeed, to every 


payable in j Bote A well as in 


and regardless of the fact whether such duties are ‘ormed b 
judge in pee or by the judge of another district ed in to — e me 
place. It is a compensation which can not be imini bed a during 


continuance of the 
prived except by death, resignation, or impeachment.” 


There the Supreme Court of the United States distinctly declared that 


a Federal — 8 can not be deprived of his wey. in whole or in part 
except by resignation, or impeachment. f course the appoint- 
ment and qualification of a Territorial judge who did not act as such 


ae was removed from office by Executive order would not entitle him 
was the case in United States v. Guthrie (17 How., 


That 
34). 1 which ch is hereinafter considered and differentiated from 


the 

11 the ju Judge c can be deprived of a part of his salary for alleged indebt- 
edness for house rent when such rental was fixed arbitrarily, 
that is to pape a. his consent and withont any — 1 of law, 
such charge could by the same token or assumed authority have been 
made $500 per = and thus so adjusted as to absorb the entire salary 
of the judge. I do not think that such a conclusion would be more 
absurd than the contention of the respondent aa how much of and 

what purpose FFF . 

and on of the respondent, and that his 

er can not be reviewed by a court. There can not 
be such an autocrat. 

Our Government can not be reduced to a bureaucracy. Chief Justice 
Marshall said that the Government of the United States has been 7 4 
phatically termed a government of laws and not of men; and it 
2. mar of the Judicial Department * 

Madison, 1 d E 


Es c. 165 an 
pertinent here it aay “be added that the Judicial 
— be allowed vt. continue to adjudge in cases — personal amd 


rights. 
was asserted by counsel for r dent that the sal of the judge 
a 7 or demand ek wiper tot es, and ‘and that the a 


right to funds. I a n of the auditor re from a 

Federal j provided for and ‘The etal in als by 
such amounts as he saw fit to withhold. 

pute was not against the Government; it was The 


sit against the 
act does not 5 and imselt tho right to contemplated, that ‘th the 8 auditor 
should arrogate to -himself 
Federal way of aie or otherwise, cou! salary of a 
ederal judge based upon an alleged claim by officials of the 


vernment, 

Gopan this 3 Act, therefore, this alleged claim was ve epg” | 
— to the by the ondent. 
FE should have — 

aie The de that he, 
troller, had no ‘authority to 3 The — — a no 
function upon the Conse- 


ry had 
2 ne 
is any merit in the respondent's con- 
—. under administrative 12 
on. 


e deemed to provide for 
and 5 of the Canal e; when the 


June 


1 statute, to audit * pay 
= 100 a the Adamson Act and the 
sundry civil n a ca act of March 3, 1915. 

t the Executive orders of January 27 and 


Mate 2 1 are in legal 8 parts of the Panama 
Canal — 12 and these and a — 8 on aet of March, 1915, 
appropriating the funds to pay th on the Isthmus, 
are law co n the . PE sg 1 appr tion 
the ent's office was crea se is, order — pur- 
suance of a statute, has all the effect of e—and that 


which 
thereby his duties are clearly defined. 
is 5, th e respondent contends 
e 


ye party against whom this 
3 is ee on A provision of 
approved October 22, 
“The mon peony — the Panama Canai, under the Panama Canal 
8 7 255 pose Pea too Sl pe L, P. — TA „small continue to be 
au u or the War Departmen’ 

— fre conceded that this statement is ~ ae and that, on the 


—.— hand, e authority is given by the Executive order of the 
President > United States to the auditor on the Isthmus both to 
1 —. disburse all funds appropriated by Congress in connection 


Panama al, 

I do not think that there is necessarily any conflict between the 

rovision last above quoted and the Executive orders pronmigated under 

e Adamson Act. t is clear that prior to October 22, 1913, the 
Auditor for the War ye eget had never audited the salary of the 
distri Judge — for — apts reason that the office of district judge 
was not created unti Panama act was put in force and 
effect by the a — of the President in 191 The office was 
created on April 1, 1914, and the present incumbent was confirmed by 
the Senate and received his commission as district judge on May 1. 
1914, Consequently, whatever other accounts the Auditor for the 
War Department may — ae prior — October 22, 1913, he could 
not Gare audited th of the district Judge of the Canal Zone, 
3 being no district krlet Judge and therefore no salary of such officer 
o au 
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The quotation from the act of October 22, 1913, states that the 
money accounts of the F'snama Canal shall continue to be audited by 
the Auditor for the War Department. The salary of this relator is a 
new account which never existed, and consequently did not need to be 
audited until after the promulgation of the Executive orders of January 
27 and March 2, 1914, creating the 3 department on the 
Isthmus, making the respondent in this case the final auditor and 
defining the duties of certain of his subordinates both on the Canal 
Zone and at Washington. I find no law making it incumbent upon the 
Auditor for the War Department to audit the salary of this relator, 
and there is ee | to show that, in the absence of statutory au- 
pony, this official had any authority to pass upon or to audit such 
salary. E 

And, again, when the sundry civil appropriation bill of March 3, 
1915, providing for the parmons of the rl of the relator and a 
. the amount thereof and directing its payment, was — 
he fund for the payment of the judge's salary was placed under the 
control of the auditor on the Isthmus. Congress knew when this act 
making the appropriation for the judge’s salary was passed that in 
January and in March, 1914, the President had created the office of 
auditor on the Isthmian Canal, with an assistant at Washington, and 
that this law and the Executive orders in pursuance thereof specifically 
defined the power and authority that_was vested in the auditor on 
the Isthmus and in his assistant at Washington. Furthermore, when 
Congress made this appropriation for the payment of the salary of 
the district judge it was done almost two years after the act of 
October 22, 1915. If the latter act could ever have had the meaning 
attributed to it by the ndent, e subsequent act of Con 
enacted presumably with e knowledge and approval of the two 
Execititive orders referred to, destroys the force of the provisions of the 
act of October 22, 1918, as insisted upon by the respondent. It fol- 
lows that when Congress, in March, 1915, 8 the amount of 
relator's sal that had been previously fixed by the Adamson Act of 
August 24, 1912, Congress knew the provisions of the act of October 22, 
1913, and also knew in making the appropriation for relator’s salary 
it would be paid pursuant to the Executive orders hereinbefore set 


forth. 

It is familiar law that repeal by implication is not favored; and it is 
a recognized canon that where two acts are in apparent conflict they 
must so construed, if Joane as that they shall consist or har- 
monize with each other. nd as a corollary the rule is that when two 
legislative porsona are in seeming conflict, the one vague and 

neral and the other clear and specific, the latter will control; and 

rther, that if se te fields can be found for the operation of the two 
seemingly conflicting provisions, then, in such way, must the apparent 
hostility between the two provisions be reconciled and each allowed to 
operate in its own particular field. 

6. The respondent contends that this relator should seek a mandamus 
against the Auditor for the War Department at Washington. 
to do so it seems to me such auditor would answer that the Adamson 
Act and the Executive orders of January and March, 1914, and the 
. act of March, 1915, placing the funds for the payment 
of the relator’s salary under the control of this ndent, would pre- 
clude this relator from having any rem against . I believe t 
suck contention would be fatal to relator’s case there. 

e respondent further suggests that Judge Jackson can resort to 
the Court of Claims for the vindication of his rights. ‘That court 
passes npon disputed claims, and whenever a judgment is rendered 
there it is the duty of Congress to appropriate money for its payment. 
Probably that tribunal would hold that demand for the payment of 
Judge Jackson's salary could not be a claim triable there; that it is not 
a claim but is compensation fixed by law, for which payment is pro- 
vided for by an existing appropriation. (Benedict v. U. S., supra.) 

7. The rules of law governing mandamus against a public officer are 
well settled. The difficulty is making the proper application of the law 
in a particular case. Where a plain ministerial duty is Imposed upon 
an executive officer—such a duty as leaves nothing to be determined 
according to his judgment and discretion—and he refuses to act under 
such circumstances, mandamus is appropriate to compel him to perform 
his duty. This is, of course a prin pe universally recognized. 

I think the misunderstanding in this case is attributable to a mis- 
Sometimes a too free use of cyclopedias and 
digests is resorted to, and too little real study is devoted to adjudged 
cases cited. It must be understood that no icture is intended upon 
the counsel who made the oral argument for the respondent, for he, the 
district attorney, presented his own well-prepared brief, and has de- 
meaned If altogether as a thoughtful and competent lawyer. 

The numerous cases cited in the briefs for the respondent may be 
divided into two classes: 

1. Cases where the Supreme Court held that executive officers could 
not be compelled by mandamus to act in matters which had been left 
to their ju ent or discretion. Illustrative of this principle is United 
States v. Lamont (155 U. S., 303-310), where Mr. Justice White (now 
the Chief Justice), in the opinion of the court, said : 

“Much was said in argument at bar upon the question of when a 
contract is to be regarded as completed, under the circumstances here 

resented, and the discussion concerning the authority of the Secre- 
any of War to review the action of an officer of engineers in such a 
case and to direct a new adjudication has taken a wide range. We 
deem the consideration of both these polnts unnecessary in view of 
the relator’s bids under the second advertisement and specifications’ 
and his contract to do the work at a less price and under new condi- 
tions. It is elementary law that mandamus will only lie to enforce a 
ministerial duty as contradistinguished from a duty which is merely 
discretionary. This doctrine was clearly and fully set forth by Chief 
Justice Marshall in Marbury v. Madison (5 U. S., 1 Cranch, 137 [2 : 601), 
and has since been many times reasserted by this court. See Kendall v. 
Stokes (44 U. S. 3 How., 87 [11:506], Brashear v. Mason (47 U. S., 
6 Ilow., 92 [12:357]), Reeside v. Walker (52 U. S., 11 How., 272 
13: 0931), Holloway b. Whitelax (71 U. S., 4 Wall., 522 [18: 335). 
Jnited States v. Seaman (58 U. S.. 17 How., 225, 231 [15 : 226, 2281), 
United States v. Guthrie (58 U. S., 17 How., 284 [15 : 1021), United 
States v. Edmunds (72 U. S., 5 Wall., 563 [18 : 6921), Gaines v. 28 
son (74 U. S., 7 Wall., 347 19: 62), Cox v. Unjted States (76 U. S.. 
9 Wall. 298 119: 579), United States v. Schurz (102 U. S., 378 
126: 1071), Butterworth r. United States, 112 U. S., 50 (28: 6561), 
United States v. Black (126 U. S.. 40 [32 :354]), Brownsville Taxing 
Dist. t. League (129 U. S., 493 [32:760]), Noble v. Union River Log- 
ging R. Co. (147 U. S., 165 137: 1231). 

“The auty to be enforced by mandamus must not only be merely 
ministerial, but it must be a duty which exists at the time when the 
application for the mandamus is made. Thus in the case of ex parte 
Rowland (104 U. S., 604 [26 :861]) this court, speaking through Mr. 


conception of the law. 
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Chief Justice White, said: ‘It is settled that more can not be required 
of a public officer by mandamus than the law has made it his duty to 
do. The object of the writ is to enforce the performance of an existing 
duty; not to create a new one.’ 

“Moreover, the obligation must be both peremptory and plainly de- 
fined. The law must not only authorize the act (Kentucky v. Boutwell, 
80 U. S.; 13 Wall., 526 (20: 631)), but it must require the act to be 
done. ‘A mandamus will not lie against the Secretary of the Treasury 
unless the laws require him to do what he is asked in the petition to 
be made to do’ (Reeside v. Walker, 52 U. S.: 11 How., 272 (13: 693); 
see also Cox v. United States, 76 U. S.; 9 Wall, 208 (19:579)), and 
the duty must be ‘clear and indisputable’ (Knox County Commis- 
sioners FF. Aspinwall, 65 U. S.; 24 How., 370). 

And, 2, cases where plain ministerial duty was enjoined upon executive 
officers and mandamus was used to compel its performance. Illustrative 
of this pane, le is Roberts v. United States ex rel. Valentine (176 

. S., 221), where Mr. Justice Peckham, for the court, said: 

“The writ was refused in the Black case because, as the court held, 
the decision which was demanded from the Commissioner of l’ensions 
required of him in the performance of his regular duties as commis- 
sioner the examination of several acts of Congress their construction, 
and the effect which the later acts had upon the former, all of which 
required the exercise of judgment to such an extent as to take his 
decision out of the category of a mere ministerial act. A decision 
upon such facts, the court said, would not be controlled by mandamus. 

e circumstances under which a party has the right to the writ are 
examined in the course of the opinion which was delivered by Mr. Justice 
Bradley, and many cases upon the subject are therein cited, and the 
result of the tion was as just stated. 

“In this case the facts are quite different. There is but one act of 
Congress to be examined, and it is specially directed to the ‘Treasurer. 
We think its construction is quite plain and unmistakable. It directs 
the Treasurer to pay the interest on the certificates which had been re- 
deemed by him, and the only question for him to determine was whether 
these certificates had been redeemed within the meaning of that act. 
That they were we have already attempted to show, and the duty of 
the Treasurer seems to us to be at once plain, imperative, and entirely 
pt factions: and he should have paid the interest as directed in the 
8 0. 

This case comes within the exceptlon stated in the Black case, that 
where a speciei statute imposes a mere ministerial ight 4 upon an ex- 
ecutive officer which he neglects or refuses to perform, then mandamus 
Hes to compel its ormance; but the court will not interfere with 
executive officers of the Government in the exercise of their ordinary 
official duties, even those whose duties require an interpretation of the 
law, the court having no appellate power for that purpose. On this 
last 8 the court denled the writ. 

“Unless the writ of mandamus is to become practically valueless, and 
is to be refused even where a public officer is commanded to do a 
particular act by virtue of a particular statute, this writ should be 
granted. Every statute to some extent uires construction by the 
public officer whose duties may be defined therein, Such officer must 
read the law, and he must therefore, in a certain sense, construe it, 
in order to form a judgment from its language what duty he is di- 


rected by the statute to perform. But that does not necessarily and. 


in all cases make the duty of the officer anything other than a purely 
ministerlal one. If the law directs him to perform an act in regard 
to which no discretion is committed to him, and which, upon the 
facts existing, he is bound to perform, then that act is ministerial, 
although depending upon a statute which requires, in some degree, n 
construction of its language by the officer. Unless this be so the value 
of this writ is very greatly impaired. Every executive officer whose 
duty is plainly devolved upon him by statute might refuse to perform 
it, and when his refusal is brought before the court he might suc- 
cessfully plead that the rformance of the duty involyed the con- 
struction of a statute by him, and therefore it was not ministerial, and 
the court would on that account be powerless to give relief. Such a 
limitation of the powers of the court, we think, would be most un- 
fortunate, as it would relieve from judicial supervision all executive 
officers in the performance of their dutics whenever they should plead 
that the duty required of them arose upon the construction of a 
statute, no matter how plain its language, nor how plainly they violated 
their duty in refusing to perform the act required. 

In this case we think the proper construction of the statute was 
clear, and the duty of the Treasurer to pay the money to the relator 
was ministerlal in its nature, and should have been performed by him 
upon demand. 

The judgment of the court of appeals must be affirmed.” 

The respondent cites a number of cases to sustain his assertion that 
mandamus will not lie in this case. He contends that this is an action 
against the auditor in such official 79 as he max have, and is in 

ect an action against the United States, and cites United States v. 
Guthrie, Secretary of the Treasury (17 How., 284, 302-334). Of course 
that case has been many times cited with approval by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The principle was correctly applied there 
to the facts, but the case can not be a precedent here to support the re- 
spondent’s contention. 

There the relator, Goodrich, on March 19, 1849. was duly commis- 
sioned chief justice of the Supreme Court of the Territory of Minne- 
sota at a compensation of $1,800 a year, payable quarterly. The tenure 
of his office was four years. After having received his lawful com- 

nsation for the time he had served the relator was informed on 

tober 22, 1851, by the Acting Secretary of State that the President 
had removed him from office and had appointed in his place Jerome 
Fuller. After the four years from the date of his commission had ex- 
ito the relator preferred a claim before the First Auditor of the 

reasury for the sum of $2,343 as compensation for the period that 
had ela 1 from the date that he was removed from office to the 
termination of the four-year period. The claim was rejected for the 
reason that there was no appropriation to par his salary, and that the 
amount of the salary had been paid to Fuller, who had fulfilled the 
duties of the office, and that the auditor and comptroller were bound 
to consider the remoyal of the relator and appointment of. Fuller as 
legal and continuing. The Supreme Court affirmed the ruling of the 
circuit court in dismissing the application for the writ of mandamus 
upon the unds that there is no power in the circuit court or in -the 
Supreme Court to command the withdrawal of moneys from the United 
States Treasury to be applied in satisfaction of disputed claims against 
the United States; that no appropriation had ever been made to pay 
the salary of the relator, but that the appropriation had been made to 
pay the salary of the subsequent appointee of the President, who filled 
the office, from which the relator had been removed; and that the acts 
of the auditor, the comptroller, and the Secretary of the Treasury in 
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and quasi 8 and that 


mep n the claim were discretiona 
g upo 3 


nad 
wer to mandamus poh officials, 


at, therefore, the court 


particulars. 
seem to be unnecesssry. 
ceeding here Is * an R 

action to compel an official of the United . to do his E? 
ministerial duty under the laws of — United S 
The respondent cites United States v. Lynch ‘aru U. S., 280). 
that case the relator was ordered in March, 1872, or mien 
to proceed from Philadelphia to New York and theses by 
to Colon, across the Isthmus of Panama, and thence to Mare Island, 
Cal, and report for duty on board of the U. S. S. Lackawanna. Relator 
was a-naval officer. e traveled 88 miles overland from Philadelphia 
to New York and some thousands of miles 3 of the United 
States. He claimed that he was entitled to be paid 10 cents a mile 
for the full number of miles traveled. The respondent, the Fourth 
Auditor and the Second Comptroller of the Treasury, answered that 
paid 10 cents a mile for the tota 


retation of the statute by the auditor ane 
The poe or sought to compel ese officials by 

terpret the statute erently from the way they ha 
theretofore construed it—to compel them not only to exercise a dis- 
eretionary or qa uasi judicial act but to exercise it his favor. There 
the relator had at most a claim against the United States for money 
expended by him. No act had appropriated any minag for 28 that was 

ayatna and withheld by the respondents. Court of Claims was 
roper forum in which the relator in —.— case should have sought 

vind 8 for his claim ng 4 nae * r claim, 
1 How. —— is relied on b; 


ce contracts wi 

had been over- 

Circuit Court of the 
Ivania for the re- 
to have been over- 


— 4 885 2 5 e Southern District of Penns: 
ry of the som of $32,709.62, the amount alleg 


pala.” Defendant filed a general demurrer and a counter claim, an 
en trial being had a verdict was returned finding that the plaintiff 
was indebted to the defendant for $188,406.06. 2 12. 2, the 


of assignment, 1 55 filed.” 

Later the executrix of defendant sought 2 “ig safe the Pag Sa of 
the Treasury, by mandamus, to enter on Treasury 
Department to the credit of the ine sum of 2188.5 496.06, and 
to pay the same to the relator as executrix of the deceased. ‘The 
Supreme Court sp to grant the writ for the reasons that from the 
record no judgment appeared to have been given for the amount of the 
verdict; that Santon: ‘failed to show the entry of a i eee and that 
— verdict of the jury 2 laid the foun or a scire facias to 

issue and a irig apy had on t if 

The court said that “ The petitioner ma her husband have neglected 
to pursue the ¢ase in that way to A ——— ey hence, have 
offered no evidence of one, of erdict of o Reeside b 
the United States.“ On these two points the court aed ‘and the rest 

of the case is merely obiter 7 5 It was 3 stated, however, 
that there was no appropriation of to pay the claim, and that 
it was “a well-known constitutional provision that no money can be 
taken or drawn from the Public Treasury except upon an appropriation 


by Congress.“ 
The r ent refers to the United States v. Bank oe . — S., 733) 
as a supporting Nee are That the Court 
of The bank 


that $972.60 was wro: y exacted an It then sought the 
refund of t amount. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue and 
the tary of the Treas 


approved Lae a of the claim, and 
a 88 ent was refused by 
s decided in favor 
and against thi States, and the ae Court 
9 w nothing more to that 
nitet — v. ufman (96 U. S., 569) is cited py y the ia nea pa 
as an authori That was an a “from the Court of Claims, which 
ay 1 25 that it had jurisdiction of a suit to recover 2 excess amount 
way of special tax, and that an allowance of the claim by the 
oner of Internal Revenue was sufficient, and that the court 
did not need to go behind the allowance and find the facts in respect 
to the onnar e The Supreme Court of the United States sus- 
2 that decision. 
; <= be noted that although the four cases above cited laid down 
general principles of law which are well recognized they have abso- 
zey no analogy to the case now under consideration. 
n v. Alexander {4 How.. 15 is cited by the respondent to 
7 the proposition tha er ie 
is money in the Treasury of the ge 


mon he hands of a disbursing officer 
States and can not be 
by attachment or other process. In that case seamen of the fi te 
. were indebted to 1 house 
ey sou 


corresponds to the bearding-house keeper, 
no one to the seamen, and no one to the purser, and no writ of at- 
tachment is sought. 

The ndent contends that the principle recognized in Mississip| 
v. —— es oa ad of the Treasury, Durham (4th Mackay, 235), 


le nere. I am 9 e this case, as the report in 
alen tt is ublished is not to Lon had in —— 


oar The respondent 
rom the opinion: 
nited F 


law is to allow and take s 
claim is of ender 


that Š aera A 1 at — yment 
ce n 
thereof is a e ther United States; and that it is anes the 


less a suit rin he United States because the ground or notices of 


refusal to allow may be obviously and notoriously without legal justifi- 
cation. In other words. that no error of judgment or capriciousness 
of conduct can destroy, for the time being, the quality of agent and 
actor in the name and on behalf of the Government of the proper 
Treasury official in a es the claim of any State or individual 
for money due or alleged to be owing by ge United States.“ 

I fail to see what bea: that decision has upon the instant case, 
for Judge Jackson's salary not a claim and there is no dispute in 
respect to the payment of the same except that which arises from 
the denial of the authority of the auditor to withhold a part of the 
ascertained and fixed 5 opini I have dealt with this phase of the case 
in another part of this nion. 

Louisiana v. McAdoo (234 U. S., 627), is cited by the respondent. 
In that — the State ns Louisiana, een its attorney general, 
sought to obtain ssion to file a petition against the 5 of 
the Treasury and the Assistant Secre of the Treasnry in eyo — 
review their official judgment as to the rate of duty to be exacted un 
various tariff acts. In that case the court said that if the State of 
Louisiana, as a oe = of sugar, could review the action of the 
Secretary of the asury in determining the rate to be coll on 
Cuban sugar, any consumer, though not an importer, might make a 
similar com lain’, if in his judgment the Secretary of the Treasury 
exacted a higher rate than justified by the law, thereby enhancin the 
price he must pay in the market upon the impcrted articles which he 


The —.— held that it was an attempt to eaters Jee official penon 
the of the in the exercise of his judgment as to 

under his construction of the tariff 

act, and that such suits would rate to disturb the whole revenue 

system of the Government and affect the revenues which arise there- 

from. 8 it was stated that such a suit would obviously 

2 — against the United States as such. 

respon ndent cites United States ex rel. Goldberg = Daniels 

(231 °y, 218). bi was a be" dfrected' to for mandamus, way that 

to deliver the ited States 

It was asserted 


of 
the rate which should be demanded 


the Secretary of e ATD 
— and returned The 5 
admitted the fact and set up that the bid was — the acceptance of an 
offer, but was an offer in 7 — subject to be accepted or not, at 
the discretion of Secretary an d that the Secretary never accepted 
to lend the cruiser 


discretion of the Secretary was not ended by th t 
. — the bids, even though they satisfied all the condi ons prescri’ 
This: ms dgment was affirmed. 
In Ness £ Fisher (223 U. S., 683), 8 to by _xespondent, the 
of the 8 refused to a t, as conforming to oy. — nr 


and-stone act of June 3, 1878, an application to chase under that 
act 160 acres of panne land in the Roe land district. The 
relator sane © compel the Secretary o nterfor to accept his 
application. It had been refused by the of the Interior, who 
ru that the application was an geen in that it was. made upon 
Information and belief and not u onal knowl ; that it was, 
in fact, for cultivation and valua lefly for its tim and that it 


was 8 and contained 


no mining or other improvements. The 
hat it was confronted with the question not whether the 


court said t 

decision of the Secretary was ht or wro Bag! whether a decision 

of that officer, made in the arge of a imposed by law and 

invot the exercise of judgment and aire on, could be reviewed 
man 


us and he be compelled to retract it — 5 to give effect to 
another finding not his own and not ha bis a; SMtanitestly 
the court of ap was right in its refusal to — the writ of man- 
rps ge args and the Supreme ms Court sustained the ruling 

In Champion Co. v. Fisher (227 S., 445), on the respond- 
Secretary of the In- 


Petitioner moved for a 
— claimed that his entry should be patented with- 
er gs. The motion was denied by the Comissiona; 
and this denial overruled by the Baers an of the Interior who la 
to review his m, finding that a protest had 
mr cept, and D within two pide ore from the issuance of 
saat t en 


discreti 
submitted and 


It was said: “The case was, ite 
was justi- 


upon the issue bona oni the action of the Secreta 
fied in the exercise of his lawful discretion because of fact dis- 
elosed in the record.” The petitioner did not chall nor —— = 


y nor 
existence or extent of the e or — of an officer of the United 
States drawn in 3 n in the 
statute, the Dockery Act. The case was ultimatel 

und of jurisdiction; that the petition for the t of error should 
Be denied. The Su eme Court held that the case was not one that 
was appealable to t court under the fifth clause, section 250, of the 
Judicial Code, and, by way of obiter, that the action of the Secretary 
of the Interior was wholly discretionary and, therefore, not subject to 


review by mandamus. 

In — og Rom v. Hitchcock (202 U. 8.) cited Braten from e the Supreme 
Court t the perar i of the —— from suit 3233 
a State from maintaining in jupreme Court of the United States 
a suit against the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner 
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General of the General Land Office to restrain them from allotting and 
patenting in severalty swamp lands within the limit of an Indian 
reservation. The court further said that it could not interfere with 
the allotment and patenting by the Land Department of swamp lands 
within the limits of an Indian reservation while the legal title was 
still in the Federal Government. In that case the court stated: 

Now. the legal title to these lands is in the United States. The 
officers named as defendants have no interest in the lands or the pro- 
ceeds thereof. The United States is proposing to sell them. This suit 
seeks to restrain the United States from such sale—to divest the Gov- 
ernment of its title and vest it in the State. The United States is, 
therefore, the real party affected by the judgment, and against which, 
in fact, it will operate, and the officers have no pecuniary interest in 
the matter. If whether a suit is one against the State is to be deter- 
mined, not by the fact of the party named as defendant on the record 
but by the result of the judgment or decree which may be entered, the 
same rule must apply to the United States. The question whether the 
United States is a party to a controversy is not determined by the 
merely nominal party on the record but by the question of the effect 
of the judgment or decree which can be entered.” 

The case was decided against the relator on the ground that the 
court had no jurisdiction as it was manifestly a suit directly against 
the United States to seek to restrain it from selling lands that belonged 
to it; that the court would not interfere with the land department in its 
administration; and that until the legal title to lan sses from 
the Government, inquiry as to equitable rights comes within the cog- 
nizance of the land department. The court stated that it could not 
5 the action of the land department or take upon itself the 
administration of the land grants of the United States. 

in, the respondent says that: 

“The courts will not interfere by mandamus with the executive 

officers of the Government in the exercise of their ordinary official 
uties, even where those duties uire an 1 a ke of the law. 
Dunlap v. Black, Commissioner of Pensions, 128 U. S., 40.)” 

In that case the Co: oner of Pensions adopted an interpretation 
of the law adverse to relator by refusing a pension certificate, and 
his on was CO! ed by the Secretary of the Interior. The 
court stated that it had no right to review such decision. It declined 
to interfere by mandamus with the executive officials of the Govern- 
ment in the exercise of their ordinary official duties, even where those 
duties require an interpretation of the law; but held that when execu- 
tive officers refuse to act in a case at all, or when, by special statute 
or otherwise, a mere ministerial duty is imposed npon them, which 
they were bound to perform without further question, then if they have 
refused to act a mandamus might be issued to compel them, In that 
case the Commissioner of Pensions and the Secretary of the Interior 
acted in the discharge of a quasi judicial function. This paragraph 
from the opinion of the court is sufficient to show that it has no 
bearing on this case: 

“Adjudged by this rule the present case presents no difficulty. The 
Commissioner of Pensions did not refuse to act or decide. He did 
act and decide. He adopted an interpretation of the law adverse to 
the relator, and his decision was confirmed by the Secretary of the 
interior, as evidenced by the signature to the certificate. Whether, 
if the law were properly before us for consideration, we should be of 
the same opinion or of a different opinion is of no consequence in the 
decision of this case. We have no appellate power over the commis- 
sioner, and no right to review his decision. That decision and his 
action taken thereon were made and done in the exercise of his 
official functions. They were by no means merely ministerial acts.” 

The respondent cites the case of Schillinger et al. v. The United 
States, That was an appeal from a judgment of the Court of Claims 
dismissing a suit brought by plaintif against the United States to 
recover damages for the wrongful use of a patent for improvement in 
concrete pavement. It was nothing more nor less than an action in 
tort against the United States. he Supreme Court held that the 
Court of Claims was correct in deciding that it had no jurisdiction of 
a tort action against the United States, and that without its consent 
the United States could not be sued. 

8. The respondent insists that the relator is indebted to the United 
States or e Canal Zone as before stated. Is this true? 
Whether it is or not, the relator denies such indebtedness and his case 
is justifiable and can not be determined by a mere ministerial officer 
who has undertaken to decide without the intervention of a court or a 
judge and jury. It seems rather incongruous, to say the least of it, 
that this auditor should deny his authority and duty to y the 
relator his salary and in the next breath assert that he s the 
authority and the discretion to withhold from the relator $1,131.76 of 
his salary for the all but denied indebtedness. 

It is indisputable that the relator does not owe for house rent or 
electric lights unless there was some law or some Executive order in 
pursuance of an act of Congress which imposed the duty to pay or 
authorized the collection charges for rent and . As a matter of 
fact there was never any congressional legislation or any ordinance 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission, or Executive order of the President, 
or any tion of the Government of the Panama Canal, providing 
for the collection of rent or electric Nght charges for the occupation 
of Government quarters and lighting the same in the Canal Zone until 
the promulgation of the Executive order of the President of the United 
Peares under date of February 2, 1914. Section 17 of this order is as 
‘ollows : 

“Where practicable, such bachelor quarters on the Isthmus as may 
be available from time to time, will be assigned to all employees de- 
siring them. Family quarters, when available, will be assigned under 
such rules as may be prescribed by the Governor, and charges will be 
made for rent, fuel, and electric current, at such time and in accord- 
ance with suc lations as the President may hereafter establish.” 

In pursuance of this provision of the Executive order, ‘the Presi- 
dent pprosanlas ted, on January 15, 1915, another Executive order in 


uguage : 
“ By virtue of the authority vested in me it is hereby ordered: 
“1. Pursuant to the provision contained in paragraph 17 of the 
Executive order of February 2, 1914, fixing the conditions of employ- 
ment governing employees of the ma Canal and the Panama Rall 
road Co, on the Isthmus of Panama, a charge will be made for rent, 
fuel, and electric current on and after March 1, 1915. 


“ REXT, 


“2. Tue rental will be based on a percentage of the value of the 
quarters oecupied, the rate per cent to be the same for all quarters, 
and the value of the quarters to be appraised by the Governor of the 
Panama Canal, The amount to be collected should be sufficient to 
defray the cost of maintenance of the quarters and grounds, main- 
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tenance and renewal of furniture, collection and disposal of garbage, 
sno for bachelor quarters’ janitor service. No charge will be made for 
water, i 


“FURL, 
“3. Fuel will be sold to employces at cost delivered at quarters. 


“ELECTRIC CURRENT, 


“4. The charge for electric current will be based on the cost of 
the current delivered to the quarters. When practicable the curreat 
used will be measured by meters; otherwise a charge will be made for 
each lamp or other device installed. 

“5. Where +mployees for the good of the service are required to live 

in certain designated quarters one-half of the rental will be remitted. 
- “6. When an officer of the Army or Navy is detalled for duty with 
the Panama Canal, and the amount of extra compensation of the posi- 
tion he occupies over and above his official salary as an officer of the 
Army or Navy is not sufficient to cover his rent, he will not be charged 
for rent, but will receive no extra compensation. 

“7. The governor of the Panama Canal is charged with the duty of 
issuing such instructions as may be necessary to carry out this order 
and to fix and change from time to time, if necessary, the rates and 
Ss herein outlined subject to the general instructions provided. 

„8. The free use of quarters, free fuel, and free electric current are 
not, under the conditions of employment now governing, a vested or 
contract right of employees, but revocable privileges, which it has been 
considered advisable to continue until the permanent force was or- 
— . The revocation of these privileges shall not be made the 
verte eS increasing salarivs or wages or otherwise increasing compen- 

This latter Executive order became effective March 1, 1915, and was 
continued in force, and under it rent was charged — employees 
of the Panama Canal and the Panama Railroad Co. for three months 
thereafter. On May 25, 1915, the President made the following Execu- 
tive order, supe ing or 5 the operation of the above-men- 
tioned order of January 15, 1915: 

“By virtue of the authority vested in me it is hereby ordered that 
the Executive order of January 15, 1915, relative to charges for rent, 
fuel, and electric current, furnished employees of the Panama Canal 
and the Panama Railroad Co. on the Isthmus of Panama, is modified 
by suspending from the operation thereof so much as relates to rent, 
fuel, and lights Caring the pee of actual construction of the Panama 
Canal, but not later than June 30, 1916.” 

t must be observed that during the time for which Judge Jackson 
is sought to be charged for the rent of the residence and for lighting 
the same there was no statute or Executive order authorizing the 
making such charges, and there is no authority for withholding the 
salary. In other words, prior to March 1, 1915, there was no authority 
to charge or collect from anyone rent for houses or quarters, or for 
lighting the same, on the Canal Zone. It is manifest that prior to 
that date it had not been contemplated 5 Congress, or by the Secre- 
tary of War, or by the Canal Zone officials that rental charges would 
be made for the occupancy of quarters and lights on the Canal Zone. 

The Houses were erected, not for rental 1 but for the use of 
the employees of the Panama C the nama Railroad, and other 
governmental functionaries who might from time to time, in the dis- 
charge of their official duties, be required to reside in the Canal Zone. 
The purpose of the United States in acquiring the Canal Zone was to 
use it as a necessary appurtenance for the construction of the Isthmian 
Canal—for auxiliary works of canal construction, such as abodes for 
housing employes and the like. It will not be insisted that it was the 
intention of the United States to engage in the real-estate business for 
profit or that there was any intention on the part of Congress that a 
rental should be — . — 1 ods judicial or other officers who were 
obli, to live in ‘the a me. 

oreover, the order of March 1, 1915, above quoted, was the only 
provision of law for the collection of rents from anyone, and that order 
applied to employees of the Panama Canal and the Panama Railroad, 
and not to the district judge of the Canal Zone, But treating the judge 
as an employee, then we find that for a period of 8 months, less 6 
days, the Executive order authorizing the collection of rent from em- 
ployees of the Panama Canal and the Panama Railroad was operative, 
and that it was then suspended as to the persons or class of persons to 
whom it had been made applicable, namely, to the employces of the 
Panama Canal and the Panama Railroad Co. This Executive order, 
which authorized the collection of rent from the employees, was_sus- 
pended during the time of the occupancy of the house by 2 Jack- 
son, and for which he is charged rent by the respondent. It must 
therefore be held that there was an absence of authority on the part 
of anyone to make such a charge. 

It may be well to remember in this connection that no private person 
could erect a house on the Canal Zone for his individual use. The judge 
was required by act of Congress to reside in the Canal Zone, and under 
the circumstances it was not possible for him to do so except by living 
in one of the houses owned by the Government. ‘That he should occupy 
such house seemed to have been understood as being in the contempla- 
tion of Congress. In the absence of any 1 tive expression it can 
not be believed that it was the intention of Congress that the judge, 
whose office was created by the Congress and who was required to reside 
in the Canal Zone, should rent quarters from the Government or from 
any subsidiary governmental agency. 

9. But the respondent contends that he has the right to withhold a 
part of the salary of the judge, fixed and appropriated for by law, be- 
cause the Adamson Act provides that the judge shall not receive any 
emoluments except his salary. Pretermitting for the time being the 
consideration of other phases of the case or questions, let us ascertain 
the meaning of emoluments. The definition of the term is ascertained 
from adjudged cases cited in Words and Phrases, volume 3, page 2367, 
where it is said: 

“Emolument is the profit anng from office or employment; that 
which is receiyed as compensation for services or which is annexed to 
the possession of office, as sa „fees, and perquisites.” 

I think it may be said, therefore, that an emolument is something 

ositively and directly conferred as compensation or gain that the 
Boider of an office receives, and not some necessarily, ne oy 
and incidentally used by him in the di e of his duty, a duty for 
which he is d a fixed salary. Certainly it would not be contended 
that an ä instance, a locomotive engineer — could be 

for the use of the locomotive which was necessary in the per- 
formance of work he was hired to do. We must not forget that it was 
the expressed intention to have the judge reside in the zone, and this 
intention is just as plain as was the other intention that he should per- 


them. 
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form judicial work. His * Lea ay presence on the zone was required, 


and he could not possibly obtain a habitation there except from the 
Government. 

This question here is analogous to the one involved in McCoy v. 
Handlin (153 N. W., 361). In that case the contest was over an extra 
allowance of a specified sum per month to such judges of the supreme 
court as take up their residence at the capital (of South Dakota 
to meet the extra expenses thereby caused. e constitutional provi- 
sions of the State were that “they * * the supreme court 
judges. * * * shall receive no fees nor perquisites whatever for the 

ormance of any duties connected with their offices. It shall not 

competent for the legislature to increase the salary of the officers 
named in this article except as hereinafter provided.” 
that “the judges of the e court “ shall 
such salary as may be provided by law, consistent with this constitu- 
tion, and no such shall ve any compensation, perquisite, or 
emoiument for or on account of his office in any form whatever, except 
such salary.” 

An extra allowance by the legislature of a specified sum per month 
for such of the judges of the Supreme Court as take up their residence 
at the capital, to meet the extra expenses thereby caused, was held not 
to be inhibited by the constitutional provisions quoted. The proceed- 
ing there was for mandamus against the auditor for the allowance of 
a specified sum to such of the judges as had taken up their residence at 
the capital, etc., and was resisted by the auditor, upon the ground that 
the allowance of such sum px month was in contravention of the 
State constitution, The on of the court was against the conten- 
tion of the auditor. The opinion was well considered, instructive, and 
is 33 in the consideration of the instant case. There it was 
said: 

“It is clear that the legislature did not inua in the enactment of 
such legislation, to increase the salaries of the judges or to t them 
any perquisites or emoluments for the discharge of their duties, but 
only intended to asure them, in so far as possible, that for the per- 
formance of their official duties alone, and not for the performance of 
such duties and the payment of the expenses incident thereto, the 
2 receive the salaries provided by law for the performance of suc 

uties.” 

Aud, again, the court said: 

These men (the framers of the constitution of South Dakota) must 
have known that on 1, article 2 of the Federal Constitution 
declared that the President should receive for his services a compensa- 
tion ‘ which shall neither be increased nor diminished during the period 
for which he shall have been elected; and he shall not receive within 
that period any other emoluments from the United States or any of 

These men must have known that the wor. ‘emolument’ was, as 

5 age eS by eve authority, a term broad and comprehenslye—one 
which includes within it * perquisites,’ ‘ salary,’ compensation,“ pay.“ 
‘wa > and fees.“ These men must have known that, with the above 
rovisions of the Federal Constitution in force, the Congress of the 
nited States—a body of men which at all times 1 the history of 
this Government has had among its Members many of the greatest con- 
stitutional lawyers of the day—had enacted ‘egislation under which the 
President for nearly a century prior to the framing of our Constitution 
had been furnished a home, horses, carriages, servants, housebold 
uipment, and many other things incidental to and appropriate to his 


high office. These men must have known that such Federa' legislation 
had never been questioned, either as its propriety or its con- 
stitutionality. men must have known that in practically eve 


State in the Union (in many of which there were constitutional provi- 
sions similar to the one aboye referred to in the Federal Constitution 
and to the ones relied upon by defendant in this case) there had been 
legislative enactments making provisions for the several vernors 
similar to those made by the Federal Congress for the President, as well 
as innumerable measures appropriating money to be — — other officers 
to recompense them for expenses incurred in the discharge of their offi- 
cial duties. Is it possible for anyone to presume that these men, with 
all these facts in mind, intended—by the words used in our Constitu- 
tion—to prohibit allowances for expenses incident to the discharge of 
public duties? Further light has since been thrown upon the construc- 
tion given to the provision of the Federal Constitution above referred 
to by the act of June 23, 1906 (34 Stat. L., 454, chap. 3523, Comp 
Stat. 1913, sec. 225), which provides: That hereafter there — be ex- 
pended for or on account of the traveling expenses of the President of 
the United States such sum as Congress may from time to time appro- 
priate, not exceeding $25,000 per annum, such sum when appropriated 
to be expended in the discretion of the President and accounted for on 
his certificate solely. 

“Under appropriations thereafter made by Congress, Presidents 
Roosevelt and received, and to-day President Wilson is re- 
ceiving, thousands of dollars each year. So far as we know, it has 
never n suggested that the money so allowed was an emolument,’ 
and therefore unconstitutional. No one has ever seen fit to accuse 
those Presidents of being grafters. The jud of the Federal courts, 
whose salaries are fixed by a law d that such salaries shall be 
the ‘compensation for their official services,’ draw from the United 
States 3 a sum not ex $10 per day when absent from 
the places of their residence. (Act Mar. 3. 1911, chap. 231. sec. 259, 
36 Stat. at L., 1161, Comp. Stat. 1913, sec. 1236.) This allowance is 
not given as an increase of salary, but to cover the expenses incident 
to their being away from home in the discharge of their duties.” 

g, it may be said that the use of the house by Judge 
Jackson can not be to be an increase of salary, but was no more 
than the necessary inseparable incident to his compliance with his 
positive duty to reside within the Canal Zone during the term of his 
(Sec. 8, supra, vol 37, Be 1, U. S. Stat. at L., 62d Cong., 
The relator was compelled to reside within the Canal Zone, 
and DORN could occupy no house except one furnished by the 
Goyernment. It seems fair to say that if Congress had intended the 
judge to pay rent for the occupancy of a house in the Canal Zone, 
when it required him to reside there, it must be presumed that it 
would have been so stated in the Adamson Act. The lawmakers 
knew that the United States Government was the owner of all build- 
ings in the Canal Zone, and that the judge required to reside there 
must occupy one of those buildings. By way of reinforcement of this 
view it may oe said that the Members of Congress were familiar with 
the fact that under the acts or o ces of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission the former members of the Canal Zone judiciary had 
occupied houses free of rent. Act 1 of the Isthmian Canal Commission 
of August 16, 1904, in referring to each of the circuit and supreme 
court judges, provided as follows: 


Paraphra 
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“During his term of office he shall be furnished a dwelling hou 
or apartment, or in Meu thereof a sum of money equal to 8 ee 255 ` 
of annual salary, at the * of the commission.“ 

The Adamson Act continued in operation all the acts of the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission not repugnant to the provision of that act 
itself. This is shown by section 2, preston’ 2, of the act as follows; 

That all laws, orders, regula ons, and ordinances adopted and 
promulgated in the Canal Zone by order of the President for the 
government and sanitation of the Canal Zone and the construction of 
the Panama Canal are hereby ratified and confirmed as valid and 
binding until Congress shall otherwise provide. The existing courts 
eS ey as a 7 5 oa ne by oe 8 order are recognized 

continue in operation unt z 

in tnis an sh bs a re e courts provided for 

s provision Las direct reference to the courts; consequently wh 
the act required the judge to reside within the Canal 2 — h pire 

of a house belonging to the Government or its subsidiary, in the 
Zone, free of rent, when there had never been any stipulation for 
the payment of rent, can not be considered an emolument. It was no 
increase of salary It was no profit. His occupancy of the house as a 
residence constituted an incident, and perhaps also an inducement, to the 
discharge of his duty while Sway from his home in the United States. 

In his letter, introduced in evidence in this case, the Attorney General 
of the United States, Mr. bra. brat when called upon by the governor of 
the Panama Canal and the auditor, the respondent here, to pass upon the 
— or illegality of withholding from the relator his salary, cited 
with approval the edict case, supra, and appropriately said that the 
question which the auditor, respondent here, bas taken upon himself the 
authority to decide, and to Sonu decide, was one for judicial rather 
administrative determination, and that it was a claim that could only 
be enforced through proceedings in the courts.” Mr. Gregory is not the 
only Attorney Genera! who has passed upon cases involving this ques- 
tion, On June 27, 1893, Mr. Maury 8 the opinion, as to the right ot 
the Secretary of the Treasury to withhold from the salary of a Federal 
judge an amount which had been adjudicated st him in favor of 
Yolo States. in a final judgment (Ops. Atty. Gen., 22, 626), as 

“Sin: It appears by the letter of the First Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury of May 27 ultimo, addressed to you, that the Enited States has re- 
cently recovered a judgment in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia against the Hon. Nathan Goff, as surety on the official bond of 
James M. Ewing, formerly disbursing clerk of this department, for the 
sum of $9,000 with interest and costs, and you have referred the letter 
to me for an opinion upon the following questions presented therein : 

uiro the Secretary of the Treasury to withhord the 26 arp dug 4 polls 

05 e sury to 0 e salary d 
officer who is indebted to the United States?’ Sl ali paniis 

i *2. If so, is there any exception in the case of a Federal judge?! “ 

As I may not, however, give an opinion on a hypothetical question 
without exceeding my 1 as defined by law, I must, in complying 
with your request, confine myself to the case calling for the action of 
‘our department, and shall acco: ly 8 to consider whether 

e act of March 3. 1875, chapter 149 (18 Stat., 481), authorized and 
requires the Secretary of the Treasury to withhold Judge Goff's sala 
as a circuit judge of the United States for the fourth circuit, unt 
the judgment recovered against him as aforesaid shall have been satis- 
fied in that way. 


“It would be, in my judgment, to abandon the ordinary sense of 
language and to adopt an unlooked for interpretation to hold that it 
was in the contemplation of C to include, under the expression 
‘claim duly allowed oy legal authority,’ the right of a Federal judge 
to have his salary paid to him out of money the Treasury appro- 
priated by law for t purpose, 

“The allowance of a claim against the United States, involving a 
discretion which partakes of a judicial character, but it is apparent 
that there is no room for the exercise, by any legal authority,’ of such 
a discretion with reference to the salary of a judge, which the law re- 
quires to be paid, if there is money m the Treasury 8 to it, 
and failure to pay which is an official delinquency which may be sum- 
marily corrected by mandamus. 

Without going into the constitutional question and the question of 
policy suggested in the First Comptroller's letter, I content myself with 
saying that this is not a case where the ordinary sense of the language 
of the statute should be extended by construction.” 

In addition, Attorney General Black under date of July 21, 1858, 
rendered an opinion (Vol. 9, Ops. Atty. Gen., p. 198), an excerpt of 
which reads as follows: 

ss eae I doubt the power of the Secretary, in the present state of 
the law. to set up a counterclaim of any kind in order to avoid Fd 
ment of a judgment which Congress has ordered him to pay, yet 0 
not think there would be impolicy or danger of giving him suc wer 
where the counterclaim is also a judgment, or where it is established 
by evidence so conclusive that the opposite rty is estopped from 
denying it. In such a case he would be red to pass on nothing 
which is open to dispute. His function would be merely ministerial, con- 
sisting in nothing but the subtraction of one claim from the other and 
ascertaining the difference. But here is a claim flercely contested. It 
has never been adjudicated in favor of the Government. If it bas ever 
been passed upon by any court, the 3 was against it. There 
is not a word on record about it. All the evidence concerning it pro 
and con is in pais. Every fact asserted by one party is not only open 
to contradiction by the other, but is in fact contradicted, and I have 
no doubt is most potently believed to be untrue. Not only are all the 
facts vehemently mw jag but the parties are as wide asunder as the 
poles on every question of law. It is pro that this complicated 
entanglement shall be settled in the chamber of an executive officer, 
without a trial, without a judge or jury, without examining witnesses, 


and without hearing counsel. 
“No such jurisdiction is given to the Secretary of the Treasury by 
and if the Constitution is not a dead letter, Congress can not 


any law 
confer it. The fifth amendment declares that ‘no person shall be de- 
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cess of law.’ This 
means, and has always been held to mean, that the right of a citizen 

to his property, as well as his life or liberty, could be taken away onl 
upon an open, public, and fair trial before a judicial tribunal, accor 
ing to the forms prescribed by the law of the land for the investigati on 
of such subjects. if an executive officer can make an order tbat the 
widow and children of Reeside shall be deprived of $24,000 without 
a trial, then the same officer may, with equal pro ers issue a warrant 
to bang them, since the Constitution puts life and property on the same 
‘ooting. 

“If Congress had power to confer this kind of jurisdiction on the 
head of the Treasury Department, and would exer it by passing a 
law to invest hiu with all as authority which courts ant uries to- 

ether are clothed with b. 8 act ever a still the 

etary could not set o claim against that of Mrs. Reeside. 
Her demand is res sarani ata red and settled gs a Jjudgment—and the 
payment of it in full is sanctioned by an act of Con The counter- 
claim of the Government rests on parol evidence disputed and denied. 
Now, it is well settied that where one 8 a judgment the other 
can never set off against that judgment a not reduced to jud; t, 
however clearly he may be able to prove it. He is always remit to 
his acticn. 

“For these reasons, and for others which might be adduced, I am 
perfectly satisfied that the Secretary of the Treasury has no power to 
— . the . of the money SATGES to Mrs. Reeside, however well 

satisfied in his own mind that the counterclaim is well 
8 If he is convinced of the indebtedness alleged, he should order 
a suit to be brought and give the ay. Tam a fair chance to be heard before 


prived of his life, Nr or te’ erty without due 


As to wien ton 4 and le; 
General of the United States when rendered to any executive or a 
ministrative officer, we can do no better than to refer to the opinion, 
ges pag to the ees. of the Treasury on date of February 12, 1894, 


the Attorne Richard Olney (Opinions of Attorney Gen 
Vor 18 119, 122), as Spy Aan. Vins 3 
0 


section 4, establishing the Department of Justice, 
3 that dera opinions me ma a 3 in the de- 
8 8 roved ay A a 


that the official opinions signed or 
General shall have some actual and "practical ron Congress's ye 
tion can not be doubted that admini 
as law until withdrawn by the Attorney General or overruled by the 
courts, thus 5 e view which generally prevailed, thou 55 
sometimes hesita Rope. D previous to the establishment of e 
tment — 55 a4 5 Opin., 97; 6 Opin., 334; T Opin., 699, 7 
“The question now presented is substantially the same as that pre- 
sented last summer. e duty of this department ended with the ren- 
428 of the o and it can not with propriety advise further.” 


Mr. Attorney General G: was correct in saying that if the au- 
= halives that or Eh the resent case 


udge day in court. He has been deprived 
of his „or the sum of ee without due process of Ps It 
refusal ya the auditor in this case 
which the salary is paid. The indebtedness 
He denies ıt upon the grounds that there 
was no law or tion under which the indebtedness was or “aggro 

have been created. He denies that the respondent has authority to 
withhold any part of his pay in the 8 of an alleged but dis- 
puted indebtedness. And the executive officer has sat as a court, 
and without 2 or hearing, except what he considered evidence, 
and except what he considered a hearing, decided a controversy that he 

created by his own action. He has passed upon a ted 
which is a disputed claim merel, because he has — the dispute 
in refusing to make payment where it was a pus duty to make 
such payment. His conduct, however his intention may have 
been, hardly falls short of being Ri apy 2 the 3 sense of 
ustlce, proper and orderly procedure, matter clearly 
clable. Perhaps it is pot to be doubted that if, 9 ihe had made 
— 2 0 examination, the Attorney General ae Oh found mand. Sade a — 
was indeb wed the items amounting to the ich 
Deen “withheld ‘Oy th the auditor—that the account sonia: he have e set- 
tled without court Or if not so settled, then appropriate 
court action would have been had for its collection. In event 
Judge Jackson was entitled to his day in court. But the auditor here 
held that, having the money for goare Jackson under his control and 
subject to his disbursement, he had the right to determine the claim 
t ae Judge Jackson, one disputed in law and in fact, and now insists 
s summär; 


to 
is denied by Judge Ja 


tive de tion,“ and t . demand or offset that the 
Government may have “could only be enforced through proceedings 
in the courts.” 


The counsel for the respondent in the oral argument before me in- 
sisted that Gratiot v. The United States, reported in 15 Peters, 336, 
authorizes the respondent to retain as an offset the amount claimed by 
him to be due from Judge Jackson. The following quotation shows the 
ruling in that case: 

“There is another instruction asked under this exception, in a com- 
plicated form, but which mainly turns upon a consideration whether 
the Treasury Department had the right to deduct the poy and emolu- 
ments of the defendant as a gene of the Army an hile he was 


Chief Engineer by setting them off against the. balance reported against 
him on account of his superintendency of Forts Monroe and Calhoun, 


In our judgment, the point involves no serious difficulty. The United 
States possesses the general ht to apply all sums due for such pay 
and emoluments to the exti hment of any balances due to them by 
the defendant on any other account, whether owed by him as a private 
individual or as Chief Engineer. It is but the exercise of the common 
right which belongs to every creditor to apply the unappropriated 
a of his debtor in his hands to the extingvishmant of of the debts 


The oe in that case does not sustain the contention of the re- 
1 that Treasury officials have the right to make deductions 
salaries of other officers whenever, in the 3 of Treasury 
Teias such officers may be indebted to the United States. An exam- 
ination of the opinion in that case shows that no Sack broad principle 
as that contended for was declared. The 1 of that case are essen- 
tially different from those in the instant o 
Gen. Gratiot was a disbursing officer of the United States Army, and 
as such he me drawn large sums of money from the Federal Treasury 
on warrants sigued by himself. He later converted to his own use the 
from one of the sums which had been drawn by him 
for engineering work under construction. In the statement of the 


to the stopping of his pay. He 5 and contended only, that 

£ cation shouid be credited to an account other 

than that to which the Treasury officials had credited it. He insisted 

that the 230000 embezzled by him should be charged to a 

at he favored. ae eoart decided in effect that the United 

States had a right to app ly the portion of Gen. Gratiot's salar: then 

due and owns to an e accounts as it saw fit he had admittedly 
8 being a oe ter on all of his accounts, 

s has been shown, 


ts payment appropriated, 
on or under the control of this re- 
spondent as disbursing officer, and he as such was under the legal obli- 
se to pay, ote er regulations and practice, to do his part 
8 lin 0 of such salary. There was nothing left to be deter- 
mined is ju ent or according to his discretion. The: judge hav- 
ing 5 as ju the law itse 8 audited and deter- 
ned the amount to be paid to him. The case of McCoy v. Handlin, 
supra, a I think, in point as I have endeavored to show, for there it 
was 

“On the other hand, where the amount claimed is dey by the law, 
as, for instance, an officer's salary, the * is vested no dis- 
cretion whatever. If he is satisfied as to the iomu of the "officer 
claiming a salary it is his duty to issue his warrant 4 57 the amount 

80 fixed, In that case there is nothing to be determined by an action 
at ae and, if the auditor — bath to 1 the warrant, mandamus is a 
prope r remedy to — him the same.“ 

In Fowler v. Peirce 2 Cal. 408-1070 the court sald: 

“It is true that 8 can not compel judicial or 1 officers 
vested with legal discretion to act otherwise than in the exercise of 
that discretion. In the present case, it barn’ the duty of the comptroller 
to audit the De account. The nature and amount of the serv- 


ea ascertained (or not disputed), and the law — fixed a com- 
nsa 
pen The comptroller, who is bound to know the law which he is 

g remains to 


seretres to act, has no discretion in such a case. 
be ascertained. He must audit the account according to the law in 
force; and it will be no sufficient answer to a mistake or refusal on his 
part, to say he act:d according to his discretion. The act of anditi 
8 under N like these, becomes merely ministeria 
and can mand: 
gy paru ete., i. anena v. Jumel, auditor (30 La. Ann., 861, 864), 
e co 
“When a 998555 has acquired his office in the mode designated b 
he has a vested right to its emoluments during the 


functions. He eye orn of Judicial 


Of the otce, except by one of the modes ap nted by the 
rpose, and he can not be d his just demand of pay- 
ment of i nis term. which is prohibited from being increased or dimin- 


ished during his 

o abrasion of the independence 1 — the — 5 
or to subject it to legislative. or popular caprice, have been 
eond if cw e wisest men of our jarerit 
occurred in the States of attempts of the legislatures to oust judges 
from their pa o Sp offices and deprive them of their salaries, and 
in no tawe has the doctrine announced in the relator's case in the 
Twentf-sixth Annual found any favor 

“The independence of the icial 

at once the anchor of our atabili 


eee “of the Government is 
the. prop relator 1s of our strength, and the 
shield of our defe 18e. tor is entitled to his 5 
for the term of his office, — Included in his former suit, and the 
spondent should have audited his claim therefor to the extent of the 
appropriations, | and drawn the warrants upon the Treasury in accord- 
ance therewith.” 

In the case last above cited it appears that the 8 did W 19 
funds sufficient to pay the salary of the as he 9 
yar of mandamus for such funds r aia 8 to Kya 

Oe pazi yment of the salary of that an a tly 

sought by the Legislature of Louisiana t e relator In that 
case out of office, and, although the * 55 8 gents of the act of 
the legislature, had no icial function to ‘orm for a considerable 
282 of time, nevertheless the Supreme Court of Louisiana held that 

was entitled to ais salary irrespective of the fact that he had N 
performed the duties of his office, and that mandamus would lie to 
compel the payment of his salary. 

It seems to me that upon reason and authority, when the salary has 
been fixed by law and the money a te cae for its payment, ane the 
officer who controls the funds refuses to pay the a the one 
entitled thereto, mandamus is the proper penis and the on 55 remedy 
which the aggrieved ed party can invoke for the protection and enforce- 
ment of his rights. 

Counsel - the 5 cited the case of Butterworth v. United 
States (U. 656, 50-69) in support of his contention that mandamus 
would not ie in the present case. That case not only does not support 
this contention, but it expressly negatives it. There the superior of 
the Commissioner of Patents, the Secretary of the Interior, had over- 
ruled the commissioner, who had already exercised his judgment and 
discretion in deciding that the relators were entitled to a patent. The 
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Supreme Court of the United States stated that, irrespective of the 
action taken by the superior of the commissioner, the writ of mandamus 
would He directing him to issue the patent. The court said: 

“ Some question js made as to the remedy. We think, however, that 
mandamus will He and that it was properly directed to the Commis- 
sioner of Patents. He had fully exercised his judgment and dis- 
cretion when he decided that the relators were entitled to a patent. 
The duty to prepare it, to lay ıt before the Secretary for his signature, 
and to count gn it were all that remained, and they were all purely 
ministerial. These duties he had failed and refused to perform merely 
out of deference to the claim of the tary to reverse and set aside 
the decision on the merits in favor of the relators. This we have 
held not to be a valid excuse.” 

10. It wili be.noted that the respondent has withheld $83.33 of 
Judge Jackson’s salary for five days’ absence from the Canal Zone in 
excess, as it is alleged, of the six weeks’ annual vacation allowed under 
the Adamson Act It is thus seen the respondent was under the mis- 
apprehension that Judge Jackson was to be classed as a day laborer, 
and that it was his duty as auditor, so he contends, to “dock,” to use 
the respondent’s language as a witness on this trial, Judge Jackson's 

on account of alleged absence. Of course, any laborer is re- 
spected, for labor is honorable, but the judge was not engaged to work 
by the hour or day. It is sufficient to say that the act of Congress 
rovided that Judge Jackson should be paid an annual salary of 
56.000, just as United States district Judges are paid, and he was given 
by statute an annual leave of six weeks; and t this does not pre- 
doda the idea that he could lawfully have a longer leave of absence, 
Undoubtedly he could have been nted a longer leave, and un- 
doubtedly the judge could not be deprived of the six weeks allowed 
by the statute. If without authority Judge Jackson absented himself 
from the Canal Zone for a period of time not permitted, the remedy 
for such dereliction was not committed to the judgment or authority 
of the respondent. For such an excess the judge was amenable to the 
President, with his power of removal, or to Congress, with its power of 
impeachment. 
he Adamson Act does not provide for vacation for the marshal or 
the district attorney, and yet they have taken their vacation and the 
respondent made no deduction from the salary of either on that ac- 
count, Presumably he did not make any deduction because they, per- 
haps, took leave or vacation by the consent of some executive functuary. 
It is rather strange, to say the least of it, that this respondent should 
now insist he has the right to withhold a part of J — ackson's salary 
for five days’ absence in view of the fact he was informed that the 
Attorney General, the head of the Department of Justice, advised that 
the judge's explanation ss to why he had been absent for the brief time 
mentioned was entirely satisfactory. And, moreover, it is stranger 
still that this respondent should withhold the five days’ pay from the 
judge in view of the fact that the Comptroller of the Treasury, upon 
whom the respondent says he relied for direction, never advised him to 
make any such deduction. 

I do not believe that law or propriety justified the respondent in this 
case to exercise the espionage or petty supervision over the time, serv- 
ices, and whereabouts of the judge, as was shown by the testimony on 
the trial. The testimony in the case warrants the statement that the 
ju was faithful, efficient, and ind dent in the discharge of the 
duties of his office. And testimony introduced at the trial without 
objection showed that Judge Jackson had so properly and fearlessly 
— 5 in a case before him as to bring forth from the respondent a 

mblished criticism upon the decision by the judge in that glven case, 
ut the judge was independent of him, and if he is to continue to be 
independent of the respondent, as a judge ought to be, he should not 
be subservient to the respondent for his salary or compensation. 

In deducting $83.33 from the salary for the alleged five days’ absence 
of the judge the respondent exceeded his 5 

My conclusion is that the withholding of $1,131.76 of Judge Jack- 
son's salary was without authority of law; that it is the duty of 
respondent to issue his warrant or pay voucher for the same; that 
mandamus is the proper remedy to compel the respondent to perform 
this ministerial duty; and that, therefore, the peremptory writ of 
mandamus must be ed as prayed for. 

It is accordingly adjudged and ordered. 


Commercial Attaché Service of the Department of Commerce, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. GREENE, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 29, 1916. 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the Rrcorp, I am inserting 
copy of letter, dated yesterday, which my colleague, Mr. ROGERS, 
has written to Hon. William C. Redfield, Secretary of Com- 
merce, with relation to the commercial attaché service of the 
Department of Commerce. I am also reprinting that portion 
of a speech upon the Consular Service made by Mr. Rocers in 
the House on June 6 last, which deals with these commercial 
attachés. Finally, I incorporate copies of letters, to which Mr. 
Rocers’s letter is a reply, printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
at the request of Secretary Redfield on June 22 last, written by 
Mr. Redfield to my colleague, Mr. OLNEY, and to Mr. ROGERS. 

The letter and speech are as follows: 

House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Hon. WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, VF 
Secretary of Commerce. Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: I duly received your letter of the 12th ultimo. I observe 


that you have caused one of my colleagues to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of the 22d ultimo (p. 11277) a copy of your letter, and 


that he includes in his extension of remarks copy of your letter to him 
dated the 13th ultimo. Both letters deal with a speech upon the Con- 
sular Service which I recently made in the House of Representatives, 
in the eourse of which I digressed to consider the commercial attachés 
of the Department of Commerce and to su t why either these posi- 
tions should be abolished or the officials should be bro t under the 
bes of the Department of State, virtually as a part of the Consular 
rvice. 

I had concluded, in view of the tone of your two letters, that the 
merited neither acknowledgment nor reply. Since then, however, 
have received two more letters from you—one dated the 27th nitimo 
and the other the 25th instant—each citing a stray compliment which 
had been bestowed upon one of the attachés. In order to spare you 
the labor of further letter writing, I have now decided to write you some- 
what fully of my views. Let me at the outset call your attention to a 
phase of the matter which you have apparently overlooked. 

I think it is not too much to say t both your letters of the 12th 
and 13th ultimo, to which you caused wide publicity to be given, are 
deliberately offensive and insulting. I refer, for example, to your 
statement that there have been few worse cases of absolute misrepre- 
sentations“ than my speech, and that “it would be very simple to 
knock it out and show up the complete untruthfulness of what I 
said. This is a direct charge of falsehood against a Representative of 
the United States for statements in a speech in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

You, a former Member, though for a brief od, of the House of 
Representattves, are, of course, familiar wi the language of the 
Constitution of the United States (Art. I, sec. 6) that “ for any speech 
or debate in either House they (the Senators and Representatives) 
shall not be questioned in any other place.” Did it not occur to you 
that in writing your letter for insertion in the Recorp charging me 
with falsehood you were committing a gross and palpable violation of 
the Constitution of the United States, which, as an officer of the Gov- 
ernment, you are sworn to uphold? Without discussing how far the 
constitutional prohibition goes, I would call your attention to various 
eases where e House of Representatives for much less flagrant 
cause has disciplined executive officers of the Government afflicted 
with the letter-writing habit—in one case an auditor of the Treasury. 
in another a Commissioner of Indian Affairs (see, for example, 3 Hinds’ 
Precedents of the House of Representativ: secs. 2683, 2684). Al- 
though I have been advised by a number of my colleagues who are 
expert in parliamentary law that your letters constitute a clear in- 
vasion of the privileges of the House and of myself as a Member of the 
House, I have not to take advantage of this remedy. I am sim- 
ply calling these facts to your attention for their possible future useful- 
ness to you; another Representative might not be so lenient as Iam. I 
prefer to meet you upon the merits of the case. 

As a member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, I have made it 
my practice and pleasure to inform myself as fully as ible upon 
the details of our Diplomatic and Consular Service. I have, for ex- 
ample, sought every opportunity to discuss its needs with diplomatic 
and consular officers who were in this country on leave, with present 
and past officers of the State Department, and with persons of intelli- 
gence who have traveled extensively abroad. The statements which I 
made in my speech, and to which you take exception, were based upon 
and represent a composite of these private conversations. You ask 
me in your letter to inform you “on what authority” I made these 
statements, and to submit to you the names of my informants. I an- 
swer that I made the statements upon my own authority, basing them 
upon conversations with a large number of men who were personally 
acquainted with the matters of which they spoke and in whom I have 
entire confidence. I decline to give you the names of my informants; 
it is not my practice to break the seal of confidence which, among gen- 
tlemen, is affixed “poa private conversations, I am surprised that you 
should ask me to do so. 

You seem entirely to have misconstrued the purpose of my references 
to the commercial attachés. You seem to think that I have some 
grievance against the Department of Commerce or against the commer- 
cial attachés, ar lg gr or collectively. Nothing could be further 
from the fact. I do not know a ors one of the commercial attachés, 
and have not the remotest personal interest in the matter. My sole 
purpose was and is to remedy what seems to me a serious flaw in the 
administration of our foreign service. As I said in my speech, “ any 
such men (as the commercial attachés) to be effective at all, must be, 
as is the practice of other Governments, under the direction of the State 
Department, The present division of responsibility and authority works 
very badly.” 1 stand ig Papi upon the foregoing statement and, if I 
knew how, would make it more emphatic. 

You question my statement quoted above that it is the practice of 
foreign Governments to pace the commercial attachés under what cor- 
responds to our State ent. Surely you have not informed 
yourself upon this point. ‘ou have doubtless access to the minutes of 
evidence taken before the royal commission on the civil service of 
Great Britain in 1914. In the testimony of Sir Eyre Crowe, assistant 
under secretary of state for foreign affairs (answers 37158 and 37159) 
it appeste that the commercial attachés of Great Britain are part 
of the regular staff of the embassy. They report to the ambassador, 
and take their instructions from the secretary 
affairs,” and are “ selec as well as formally appointed, by the for- 
eign office.” The German bassy states that German commercial at- 
tachés are appointed by the foreign office, are under its control. and 
make their reports to it. Commercial attachés of France are appointed 
by the minister of foreign affairs and are controlled from the foreign 
office. The commercial attachés of Japan are also subject to the direc- 
tion of the minister of foreign affairs. Thus, our four great rivals for 
the trade of the world—Great Britain, Sanary, France, and Japan— 
control their commercial attachés from the foreign office. The force of 
pepe oh oy as well as the force of common sense alike condemn our present 
method. 

It is, of course, easy to understand why you should rush to the de- 
fense of the commercial attachés of the Department of Commerce, 
The reason is that they had never existed until your administradon; 
and, I presume, result from a recommendation made in your annu: 
report of 1913. Their creation was apparently the first step in an 
attempt on your part to extend the scope of the Department of Com- 
merce so as to effect a partial annexation of the Consular Service. 
It the recommendations on pages 14 and 63 of your report for 1913 
had been accepted, we should have had the curious repertas of our 
consuls being responsible in some lines of activity to t Secretary of 
State and in other lines of activity to the Secretary of Commerce. It 
is fortunate for the country that this suggestion, repugnant alike to 
precedent and reason, did not prevail. 
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T reà 
mmercial attachés were authorized gen legislative act ap- 
275 July 8 25 and, in accordance with your recommendation 
(1913 report, were exempted from examination under civil 
service rules, enone made subject to an examination to be held under 
your personal direc Most of the attachés whom you selected under 
this law were appointed during the autumn of 1914. You ask various 
uestions about the Individual gentlemen who were appointed. I repeat 
that I have no disposition to attack any individual; my criticism goes 
55 Al the fitness or unfitness of a given individual or group of indi- 
uals. Indeed, I believe that several of the commercial attachés are, 
can far as possible under a wrong system, doing excellent work. I hear 
Mr. Arnold's labors in g, for example, very highly commended. 
Mr. Arnold, it should be said, worked his way up through the several 
grades in the Consular Service, and at the time of his selection as 
commercial attaché was our consul at Hankow. 

I believe you cal) these attachés “ambassadors of industry,” yet I 
can find in their official biographical sketches but one of them—Mr. 
Downs—who was ever en in business. The occupations of the 
ee whom I find in the latest Government register, a 

om Mr. Downs and the three who were taken over from oth — 
branches of the Bim ge ia aie service, are: Physician, railway en; 

man, and builder, Aside from the three ormer 
Gals but two - our eggs are included in Who's 
tion of one is ven as er” and of the 
other as “ sociologist.” 
doubts as to the ap ex- 
aoe being. under the 
e ethic of the “ambassadors of ages Of 
to suggest that politics played a in their selection. 
m the Cincinnati Enquirer 


appointed as commercial 
Peru, in the 


amplification of what I mean let me quote 
of October 29, 1914: 
“A. I. Harrington, 
attaché by the t of Commerce to go to Lima, 
interest of trade on in Peru and the n 
Ecuador and Colombia, came to Cincinnati in order — hear 


who was recently 
en 


Harrin 
— — of those of our manufacturers who are acquainted with the trade 
in Latin 9 ae the same time he wanted to see the goods that 


are made in 
Mr. Harrington's statements do credit to his candor; but I 
tement that he had never been in South Ame: an 
that he was seeking advice in Cincinnati was calculated to instill confi- 
dence in his abundant 8 for his post. 


In your testimon betore = ropriations subcommittee on Janu- 
2 28 last you pcos wg: Be * the commercial attachés 
i pp. 879, 2805 s e ie sorg ameet vere and requires 
a fluent know of the Sree eh ay country which the attaché 
Dated to prove’ thy aerettion, disputed, from the pubik 3 

o prove my on. e publications of your 
own d ent. Of course, you did not in tentlonall y mislead the 


of the commercial attaché service. d Mr. Baker speak Russian 
when he was sent Pe a? Did Mr. pas 
when he was sent to Pera? It is my information that you do not 


insist upon a knowledge of 
attachés who have been sent 
other tongue can possibly take 


Portu 
tries. 


— or Po ese on the of our 
nih AURAS. Yet I Stork tant no 
e-expansi: 


e of the 
ent.“ I 


suggestion that the De- 
atta 


Yon a parently object strenuously to 
chés have asked our 


Ses and its commer 
ith cases 
desi 


tten pages. 

il how many times during 
of commercial attaché activity the individual attachés have called upon 
consular os for assistance and how few — out of this number 
credit bas, in the Department of Commerce and to the 
public, been given to the consul for his aid. 

In a memorandum which follows a report of your hearing | last Feb- 
ruary before the Appropriations Subcommittee you cite four “ practical 
inthe fitat ‘ban giv 

e first 


done 2 & the . 4 
£ bas given direct and necessary assistance to 
of Worth of trade with the European 


as to be difficult to check up. it . —. 
however, that our consuls general and 
and perhaps, as in I e Bolivia tin case, our diplomatic repre- 
as le. Was the trade “ with” — 8 
ons represent imports to compete with 
American workmen in the manner you are well known to favor? 


Second: “Another wen largely instrumental in the removal of a 


discriminatory tax against American coal in Spa 


in.” Did the Consular 
Service have — Hing Ss a - —— this? See report (published in Com- 
2 der Febru: 


enti aa 2 Good rees 

>t — e the appointment of American 
adviso' hina, and the fourth states that a commercial 
attaché "s . — ce of —＋ time to the study oe the proposed tariff 
provisions of the country in which he is stationed. 

Doubtless you put your best foot forward in fis recital; doubtless 
10 men, working eerie | a 8 and a half, even under a wrong syste 
necessarily 5 gs of value. Yet we must be 
for wondering if the — 8 over and above what t Diplo- 
matic and Consular Service would in any event 7 — sonavon, were 
worth the 1 which they cost. However tha 
for ra 5.000. in connection with which you — — 


$10,000 apiece. 
2 — number. 


consuis general and consuls? 
Their functions and sphere of activity seem almost identical with 
Wy the consuls general the United States. In your 
1914 report (p. 40) you summarize situation thus: 


erat Why could the latter word not be 
substituted for the former x our definition given above? 

As I have previously sta I make no question of the character or 
abilities of the gentlemen who are our commercial attachés. The wors 
so far as I know, gy a could be urged against them is that some 
them are square pegs in ripale is cipal insistence is that 
the system is en eee 
tration of the fi 3 enting 
sibility and autho = ibs e same field of activity. T 
cin tly stated in a le which I recetved recently in indorsement of my 

usiness League of America : 


speech 
once asked a fo What is the particular function of — 
With nutshell conciseness he answered. 
interfere with a consular official in the 8 


The commercial attaché should be retired.” 

I should not go so far as Pa advocate their retirement. 

utilize every proper means attain ~~ u ding 
trade of the the United 8 which is the 

Ameri chés may 


can, Commercial atta mad 
work. ‘This is an en — TISNA matter and should be treated as 
ply transfer the attachés to the Department 


such. Co 8 8 
of o Permit where they 2 

Permit me to — in connection that certain activities of the 

beret of Commerce have not enco me to feel confidence in 

thd polly. wi yara was sha the trad ding activities of the com- 

r example, the statement in Commerce Re- 

19165, issued 80 your 9 and pre- 

tion 


Nag oe oe the o 
of a cooperative sales — for 25 Ee 80 in Their 
—— were materially assisted Bureau mt Foreign and Domestic 
ommerce,” 
take the 8 distributed broadcast 
and n asap peta soei th your —— dated Septem! 

“The Swiss on at Washington has meno ny from Berne 
manufacturers in Switzerland are anxious to y the Christmas to 
trade of the United States, and the Bureau of and — 
8 of the Department of Commerce, has undertaken to assist 

in having orders placed.” 

Neither of these announcements, one that your department was pro- 
moting Russian interests, the other that ayon were assisting the Swiss 
toymakers, is exactly reflective of what I understand by an “America 
first” platform. 

In an interview given to the n pers you characterize me as in- 
experienced,” and intimate that my references to commercial attachés 
may for that reason be treated lightly, This type of reply suggests the 
familiar story of the lawyer with the hopeless ease, who scribbled upon 
his brief, No case; abuse as other attorney.” Possibly, whatever you 
might say of Representative J AMES R. MANN, you would not, in view of 
his 20 years of service in the House, call him inexperienced. Possibly 
you would agree that he was as wel ell informed upon the public service 
as any man in Congress. On June 24 last, speaking of your annual 
report, from which I have quoted, he says: 

“A large share of tt consists in abuse of Congress. He seems to 
consider that his pres sory 8 to scold Congress. That is not the 
duty of an executive officer of the Government. The fact that he * 5 
formerly a Member of the House is no reason why he is at liberty to 
seoa 2 constantly.“ 

view of inis analysis, that I have taken too seriously 
vane letter and have devoted too much time to this reply. en an 
ailment is chronic very little can be done to relieve the patient. 
Yours, truly, 


I wish 


SPEECH or Mr. ROGERS. 
COMMERCIAL ATTACHES. 
Mr. Rocers. Mr. Speaker, the act of Congress approved July 
16, 1914, provides in part as follows: 


For commercial attachés to be a ted by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, after examination to be held under his direction to determine 
their 5 and t be accredited the State nt, 
whose du to investigate and rt upon such conditions 


in the manufa acturing Indu ustries and trade o: 
be of interest to the United States, $100, 000. 


The 1915 and 1916 laws have carried a similar item. 
Under this provision the ent of Commerce has ap- 
pointed 10 commercial attachés, 1 being assigned to each of the 


foreign countries as may 
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following capitals: London, Paris, Berlin, Petrograd, Peking, 
Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Santiago, and Melbourne. 

The fact that these officials are under the Department of 
Commerce may seem tc make it superfluous to discuss them in 
a speech upon the Consular Service. Nevertheless, I think the 
connection is sufficiently close and important to warrant a bricf 
reference. 

It is my considered opinion that these officials do absolutely 
no good and in some respects do the country more harm than 
good. I think they should either be eliminated or be made 
subject to the State Department. 

It is well known that the Department of Commerce, under 
the tutelage of Secretary Redfield, is one of the greatest self- 
advertising institutions in the world. It blows its horn in sea- 
son and out of season. A typical blast appeared in an article 
entitled “Uncle Sam, Trade Expert,” in the Saturday Evening 
Post for May 6, 1916. This article lauded to the skies the 
achievements of the commercial attachés and, inferentially at 
least, left the impression that our commercial attachés were 
everything and our Consular Service nothing. For example, 
the following language, quoting a high official of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 3 


after 
he needs help of the sort 
Hence the commercial 


one On this 
that only the highly trained specialis 
attaché and the commercial agent. 

I believe it to be a demonstrable fact that these 10 men 
hinder instead of assist the work of the consuls in caring for 
our foreign trade. For example, there have been repeated cases 
where a commercial attaché would ask a consul to collect 
information for him bearing upon a certain subject. The consul, 
though under no obligation so to do, would graciously and after 
much research collect the information desired. Then the attaché, 
without giving any credit whatever to the consul, would for- 
ward the information to the Department of Commerce and it 
would be blazoned forth to the country with a great hurrah. 
That very information would frequently have already been 
made ayailable by the consul himself. Lately, I am informed, 
some of the consuls have notified the attachés that they no 
longer could do their own work and that of the attaché as well. 

A number of the attachés were selected for political reasons, 
and several of them at least had no apparent qualifications for 
the task to which they are assigned. Knowledge of business 
conditions in the country of their station, knowledge even of 
the tongue of the country were apparently not deemed essentials 
to appointment. 

These men, being officials of the Department of Commerce, 
not of the Department of State, and belonging neither to the 
diplomatic nor to the consular branches of our Government, 
have no official standing abroad. The foreign Government can 
not understand why they are in the country at all, and they 
occupy a thoroughly nondescript position. Oftentimes it seems 
as if every man's hand was against them and their hand was 
against every man. 

It may be that there is a useful opportunity for service for 
the right sort of men, but any such men, to be effective at all, 
must be, as is the practice of other Governments, under the 
direction of the State Department. The present division of 
responsibility and authority works very badly, tells directly 
for friction, and entirely neutralizes any possible good which 
might otherwise result. As it stands now the country is simply 
throwing away $100,000. 


SPEECH or Hon. RICHARD OLNEY, 2p, OP MASSACHUSETTS, IN THE HOUSE 
or REPRESENTATIVES THURSDAY. JUNE 22, 1916 


EFFICIENCY OF THE DEPARTMENS OF COMMERCE, 


Mr. OLNEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish to insert the following 
letters and papers pertaining to the efficiency in the Department 
of Commerce: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY. 
Washington, June 13, 1916. 


Hon. RICHARD OLNEY, 2d, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: On June 6 Hon. Jokx J. ROGERS, of Massa- 
chusetts, caused to be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 

10641, certain remarks, in which be 8 . 1 on the com- 
mercial attaché ser service of this d closed article, which 
was printed in the Annalist for . wil or give the facts. 

I wish you would read so much of Rodkns 8 statement as refers to 
this ponte is but brief—and perhaps you will see your way to 
Py hies it, using the material herein. 

he a chief peal age 
> take 2 matter up, 3 — vou can —. — my — T 
in the RECO 


„ however, is to peva ou of *. sent b; 
en the 12ih, and to suggest that if you de sec 


CORD. There have been few worse cases of P adeolate mis- 


Rocers’s speech, so far as it relates to the 
and it would be ve very simpre for you to knock it 
what he says. 


representations than Mr. 
commercial attachés, 
out and show up the complete untruthfulness o 


ours, very trul, 
me WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, Secretary. 


JUNE 12, 1916. 
Hon. JOHN J. ROGERS 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

MY DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I have read with deep interest your re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 6 referring to the service 
of commercial attachés 5 by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce of this department. a information seems so wide, 
Se pardoned foi ̃ ˙ . tn the pabile intent nema RI to 

‘or ou e public interest some qu ns 
whlch 1 be your direct and —— orical replies: 

(1) Kin say exactly in ways do “ these 10 men (commercial 
attachés) hinder the work of tae consuls.” Kindly give one or more 
instances in which any commercial attaché has hindered the work of 
an — No such case has ever been reported to the department; 


e reverse. 
(2) Kindly give citations of time and place showing “ repeated cases 
where a 8 atace — ask a consul to collect” Anformation 


for and state the actual cases 
ee “ the atta without giving any credit whatever to the con- 
would fo e information to the artment of Commerce 


a great hurrah.” 
“notified the attachés 


as well.” Please name the eel or attaché concerned, In view of 
the publicity — — the statement by you, 8 our informant on 
this alleged matter will probably not object to our knowing name, 
Kindly transmit it to me, that the matter may have closer inquiry. 
No such case has eyer come to my knowledge save through your lips. 
(4) i yeh =e the attachés who “ were selected for political rea- 
sons, 8 on whose authority the PE Or E is 2 
(5) You EA nvited t to name the attachés who “ 5 
9 for 8 task to which they are edna 25 How you 
— T do you suggest for a commercial 
8 — 85 Aich 0 ualifications are not required by this de- 
Pautreg om — you read the examination papers showing what is 
a 
6) Neme the attachés who are not able to speak the tongue of 
the country” to they were sent or a language current in com- 
mercial circles therein. Is there one such? On whose authority do 
you say knowledge even of the tongue of the country were apparently 
not deemed essentials to appointment”? The reverse is true. The 
facts were available to you. Please give particulars and details to 
junty ge statement. 


made. 

(9) Under forei governments is it always the practice to place 
the commercial attaché service under the direction of the foreign min- 
istry? Your alleged information seems so complete that I ask you to 
kindly tell me what other countries have commercial attachés, and how 
many and bow controlled. 

(10) What did the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
th reference to the comme: attaché service? 


quote, sa. service 
as SAB? at did the Americar 3 AES Association say 


aboat the commercial attaché service? 


to know what has been done for them and how it has been done. e 
ah is one of which this department and the country has just reason 
ud and — attack do Macht. it is most welcome as affording a 
= bringing the truth 
Yours, V tral: 
21 1 WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, Secretary. 


War-Risk Insurance Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSHUA W. ALEXANDER, 


OF MISSOURI, 
Is rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 29, 1916, 


On the bill (H. R. 13224) to amend an act entitled “An act to 3 
the establishment of a Bureau of War Risk aS in the Treas- 
ury Department,“ approved September 2, 1914 
Mr, ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill to continue 

the War Risk Bureau in the Treasury Department for one 

year from September 2, 1916. The original act creating the 
bureau will expire and the bureau will be discontinued on that 
date unless in the meantime this bill becomes a law, 
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The act to authorize the establishment of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department was approved Sep- 
tember 2, 1914. The act provides that the President is author- 
ized, whenever in his judgment the necessity. of further war 
insurance by the United States shall have ceased to exist, to sus- 
pend the operation of the act in so far as it authorizes insurance 
by the United States against loss or damage by risks of war, 
which suspension shall be made, at any event, within two years 
after the passage of the act, which will expire September 2, 
1916. There is nothing to indicate that the war in Europe will 
end in the near future, hence the necessity for continuing this 
act in force beyond the original period is apparent. The opera- 
tions of the War Risk Bureau have been in the highest degree 
satisfactory. War-risk insurance has been written by the bu- 
reau on American vessels, freight and passage moneys, and car- 
goes at reasonable rates. The operations of the bureau have cost 
the Government nothing. On the other hand, the total premiums 
received by the bureau is shown by the Government recapitula- 
tion as $2,727,091.15; the net loss amounts to $694,581.73, leay- 
ing surplus premiums on hand of $2,032,509.42. The following 
recapitulation shows the operations of the bureau from Septem- 
ber 2, 1914, to May 31, 1916: 

RECALPITULATION, 


Sept, 2, 1914—-May 31, 1916, 1,474 policies issued: 
Total amount insured 4„ ney 408, 991. 


Salvage received to date 
Total amount at risk 


2 8888888 


Known losses to date 88 44 
Possible outstanding clalms = 50, 
E A sin SI ee EE eE Toms E 694, 581 
Total expenses of bureau, including salaries of 
entire force to May 31, 1916.-----.-------- 30, 594. 


2, 727, 091. 15 


Net losses paid 694, 581. 73 


Surplus premiums on hand 2, 032, 509. 42 
The full report of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, giving 
details of the receipts and expenditures of the bureau from Sep- 
tember 2, 1914, to November 30, 1915, will be found in House 
Document No. 544, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. 

The following letter received by me from Hon. William G. 
McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, sets out the operations of 
the bureau from September 2, 1914, date of its establishment, 
to July 24, 1916, and states the imperative reasons why the life 
of this bureau should be extended until after the close of the 
war in Europe: ; 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, July 26, 1916. 

My DEAR JUDGE ALEXANDER; The War Risk Insurance Bureau, which 
was established September 2, 1914, shows the following results: 
Total policies issued, September 2, 1914-July 24, 1916 
Total amount insured 
Net amount at risk, July 24, 1916_ 
Gross premiums received 
Known losses to date 


to 


, 155, 585, 15 
Total expenses of operating bureau from 

1914,° to Jaly, 26, e oh an 2, 282. 47 

In the two and one-half months 8 July 24, 1916, policies 
2 00 aggregating $14,072,393; premiums received on same, 

This will indicate to you not only the signal service that the 
bureau has rendered to c business and shipping interests of the 
country, but the highly successful results thus far achieved (the net 
Rea in hand, after yment of all losses, amounting to $2,155,- 

85.15. with only $11,093,017 net amount at risk), and this great 
business has been done at a total cost to the Government of only 
22,282.47. It is a signal record of usefulness, efficiency, and economy, 
o say nothing of the very great influence this bureau has had upon 
war-risk insurance rates throughout the world, with corresponding 
benefit to American business an shipping interests. 

For some reason, inexplicabie to me, there seems to be some Ene 
sition to the extension of the life of this bureau for another pet od 
of two years, notwithstanding the fact that the business and shipping 
interests of the country seem to be unanimously for it so far as the 
resolutions of chambers of commerce and maritime exchanges re- 
ceived at the department can be taken as interpreting this sentiment. 
It would be a grave disadvantage to the business interests of the 
country, especially to the farming interests, if the life of the War Risk 
Insurance Burcau is not extended by the present Congress. It expires, 
as you know, by limitation September 2, 1916. 1 earnestly hope that 
House bill 13234, introduced by you March 15, 1016, may be passed 
without aean 

Faithfully, yours, 

Hon., J. W. ALEXANDER, 

House of Representatives. 


The following resolutions, adopted by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York, the National Foreign Trade 
Council, and the Maritime Exchange of New York, and a letter 
from Mr. P. A. S. Franklin, of the International Mercantile 
Marine Ço., also resolutions adopted by the Philadelphia Cham- 


W. G. MeApoo. 


ber of Commerce, the Philadelphia Board of Trade, the Phila- 
delphia Maritime Exchange, the Philadelphia Bourse, and the 
Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia, emphasize the impor- 
tance of the passage of this bill and the continuance of the 
War-Risk Insurance Bureau in the Treasury Department until 
the close of the war in Europe: 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE or THE STATE OF New York, 
New York, July 10, 1916. 

Ion. WILLIAM G. McA 


DOO, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. Secretary: Re United States War-Risk Bureau, I am 
under the impression that the law which created this bureau was 
framed so that it should expire by limitation on September 2 of this 
year. 

I am apd bei your attention to this matter in the great hope that 
while Congress is in session any needed legislation for the extension 
of this bureau during the period of the war may be obtained, 

It would be most unfortunate to have this bureau discontinue its 
operations this autumn. It would be very difficult, if not quite impos- 
sible, to insure the more valuable steamers of the American flag against 
war risk if this bureau is discontinued, as, from information that I 
have, it seems unlikely that the open market could furnish at most 
favorable rates a sufficient amount on individual steamers. If this 
proved to be the case, owners of American ships would have to rely 
on foreign underwriters for a portion of their cover. 

The effect might very likely be not only to raise the rate of insur- 
ance on vessels but to raise the cost both of insurance and freights to 
shippers, and so be detrimental to the trade of the United States. 

Since the original idea of the United States War-Risk Bureau was 
solely to par American shipowners and American shippers on a parity 
with foreign owners and shippers, because of the special protection 
afforded them by their Governments through their war-risk bureaus, 
it would seem only consistent that American shipowners and shippers 
should haye the protection continue as long as the cause which gave 
rise to it continues to exist. 

I am addressing this letter to you, as the bureau is administered in 
your department, and venture to that the administration shouid 
suggest to Congress the necessary action to extend its existence. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
E. H. Ovrersrmas, President, 


Personal.] 


NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
> New York City, July 28, 1916. 
Hon. J. W. ALEXANDER, 


Chairman Commitiee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: Herewith I have the konor to transmit a copy of a report 
of the merchant marine committee of the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil, consisting of James A, Farrell, president United States Steel Cor- 

ration and chairman National Foreign Trade Council: Capt. Robert 

ollar, president Robert Dollar Steamship Co.. of San Francisco; 
P. A. 8. Franklin, vice president International Mercantile Marine Co., 
indorsing and urging the immediate enactment of H. R. 13224, a bill 
prema pe the life of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance in the Treasury 
rtment. 

The National Foreign Trade Council was one of the first organiza- 
tions to urge the necessity, at the outbreak of the war, of the establish- 
ment of Government war-risk insurance. In the opinion of this com- 
mittee that necessity has not passed, and will not pass until the war 
is ended, but on the contrary, its continuance is urgently required in 
the interest of the foreign trade of the United States. 

Respectfully, yours, 
ROBERT II. PATCHIN, Secretary. 

Boss copy of the E ort has been sent to the 
Speaker of the House, the Hon. James R. Maxx, the Hon. J. HAMPTON 

oonr of Pennsylvania, and Secretary McAdoo. 


REPORT OF THE MERCHANT MARINE COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL FOREIGN | 


TRADE COUNCIL ON H. R. 13224. 
(64th Cong., Ist sess.) 


At the outbreak of the present European war the fact that upward 
of 80 per cent of American foreign commerce was dependent for ocean 
transportation upon belligerent merchant vessels caused our export 
and import trade to suffer almost as acutely as if it had been belliger- 
ent. Exports of farm and factory products, grains, cotton, foodstuffs, 
and manufactures were piled high on the wharves at all seaports 
and lay in idle freight cars, congesting railroad terminals. While 
the control of the sea remained in doubt no belligerent vessels could 
go to sca, 

The business interests of the country called for and the Government 
pranyuy responded with two legislative policies e e to relieve, 
and which gradually did relieve, the emergency. Foreign-bullt vessels 
of any age were authorized to take American register; that is, to fly 
the American flag and enjoy its protection. With a few exceptions 
all of the foreign-built vessels owned by American citizens were thus 
brought under the flag of the United States. Immediately this policy 
was determined upon it was apparent that American resources for 
war-risk insurance of the increased American tonnage, a large part 
of which operated in the trans-Atlantic trade subject to dangers from 
floating mines and other hazards of war were inadequate, 8 

At the war-emergency meeting of the National Foreign Trade Connell. 
held at the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, on 
Monday, August 10, 1914, resolutions were adopted calling attention 
to the vital necessity for the movement of exports and imports, and 
declaring : 

“Whereas, even with legislation 8 the American registry 
an operation of foreign-built ships under the American flag, the 
movement of exports and imports will be meny retarded because 
of prohibitive war risks (British Government Insurance covering 
only British vessels and their cargoes) ; therefore be it y 
Resolved, That we recommend that the Government promptly. ro- 

vide war-risk insurance on both the hulls and cargoes of American 

vessels engaged in oyer-sea trade, at reasonable rates, and we urge upon 

Congress the immediate enactment of the laws necessary thereto.” 
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The bill providin — for a Bureau of War Risk Insurance was promptly 
passed and 3 ov September 2, 1914. It was an emergency meas- 
ure, and its life was fixed at two goara with authority for its suspen- 
sion by the President within that time ii in his pa gor the at 
of further war insurance by the United States have At 
that time there was little e tation that the war would continue 
longer eee two years, otherwise the bill undoubtedly would have pro- 
vided for iis continuance for three or years, or the duration of 
the conflict. 

The two years will expire on 8 2 next. The war has not 
ended; American vessels are still sub, to war hazards; even outside 
the war zones certain waters are — É floating mines, and the 
perils of neutral commerce continue unaba The resources for pri- 
vate Insurance of war risks have not Increased to such an extent as to 
permit the discontinuance of the Government's helpful activity. 

Even those countries with a greater merchant marine in the foreign 
trade and resources far superior to the United States for insurance of 
war risks maintain government war insurance and have no thought of 
abating it while the conflict continues. The operation of the War Riek 
Insurance Bureau has benefited American-owned vessels. It has cost 

the Government nothing, for the total premiums received bave been 
$2,727,091.15 and the net — only $694,581.73, leaving surplus pre- 
miums on hand of $2,032,509.42. e institution has been stable, not 
Bubject to the fright “and — which now and then have the 
London and New York insurance markets, and therefore has exercised a 
steadying influence upon rates. The rates charged by the Government 
have been fair both to assurer and assured. The amount of war 
risk on hulls obtainable from American underwriters is limited. The 
War Risk Bureau is able to accept large covers on very high-valued 
vessels of American ownership, thus enabling the American shipowner 
to avoid recourse to the London market to complete his total insurance 
ata rate well above tae raran rates in New York or the rates that 
have been fixed by the ven under existing circumstances it 
has often been necessary tor shipowner after having a heavy amount 
covered the Government Bureau of War Risk Insurance and, in ad- 
dition, all that the New York market ae accommodate, to have still 
remaining a sum which it = necessary to place in London to complete 
the total W on a high-valued ship and cargo. Without the addi- 
tional resources provided by the Government Bureau of War Risk, the 
amount for which American on owners would be obliged to to 


2 would be enormous. o discontinue the bureau now simply 
because the statutory 88 of its life has been reach ud Riera 
e 


—9 3 in the 8 necessitating its aparavon, wou 

nion of this committee, be a serious mistake and unnecessaril y dis- 

farting to American ocean transportation without conferrin 5 
bear nin n the export and import trade of the United Sta 

ore the merchant marine commit on behalf of the “National 

gn Trade Council, representing all sections of the coun’ and all 

tory of — and commercial enterprises engaged in or affected ir 


foreign trade, respectfully urges the immediate enactment and approva 
of H. R. 13224. as repo by the House Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 
MARITIME EXCHANGE, 
OFFICE OF THR PRESIDENT, 
New York City, July 13, 1916. 
Hon. J. W. ALBXANDER, 
Ohairman Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sin: We are authorized by the board of directors of the Mari- 
time Association of the Port of New York to communicate with you 
regarding = United States War Risk Bureau, which was 1 by 
congressional enactment for the perpos of furnishing to Ameri 
shipowners and shippers insurance facilities to meet conditions arising 
from the European war, and which we understand will expire by li 
tation op September 2 next. 

While the establishment of this bureau was intended as an emer- 
gency measure, in view of the prolon of the war we feel 

t conditions are such as to make the ee of the bureau most 
desirable after the expiration date above menti 

At the peewee time the outlook for an — American mer- 
chant ECC we believe that overt ergy ame 
acm ris Be the way of favorable ea should be r 

shipping int 3 at this time. Our board of directors believes tc bet 

~~ o 


importance. 
, yours, . B; MERRELL, 8 


V. 
ery 7 — Dowp, Secretary 


WAR-RISK INSURANCE LAW. 


New York, July 7, 1916. 
Hon, J. W. ALEXANDER 
Chairman Commitice on Merchant Marine and Werkes 
ashington, D. C. 
that paths law ires on 
‘ou to de your utmost to 
l the end of the present 


Dear JUDGE ALEXANDER: Un D 
September 2, this is to strongly plead wi 
ave — continue this law, at least un 


Tag È British Government is arrini 80 per cent of the war risk on 
all of its yi gre tee 3 at the rate of 14 per cent for 91 , Wich is the 
same rate nited States has beer e steamers 
under our own 2 —— not been subjected to — Jike the risk 
of the steamers under the British fiag. 

If the United States withdraws from the war-risk insurance, and as 
it is impossible to get sufficient insurance in the United States to cover 
American P steamers, it wili place the American i owner 
operati oreign trade at a serions disadvan nee. 7 — on 
at = mercy of the fore underwriter, which 
agres with me is most unfortunate, and 25 citimately b. be 

to the trade and commerce of the United States. 

We are insuring with the United States Government at i peng 
each the steamships Finland and Kraonland, and at about 

e steamships Now York Philadet hia, St. Louis, and St. Paul, and 11 
would be almost impossible to get this insurance fn the outside market, 


and if we had to go into the outside market for it we would absorb 
so much insurance what it would be very difficult for the shippers to 
get insurance on the c forwarded on these steamers, except at 
exorbitant rates, as underwriters always watch thelr total line upon 
each 3 
This act has been o t assistance to the American merchant ma- 
rine . — in addition, bs a resulted in a profit to the Government, there- 
fore I —— einen ety ‘urge that you do your utmost to have it continued 
in fag, and aiso thereby 5 assist shipping under the American 
also greatly pai 


Yours, very P. O. P. FRANKLIN. 


PHILADELPHIA CHAMBER OP COMMERCE, 
July 14, 1916. 
Hon, Josuva W. ALEXANDER, 
Chairman Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D: 0. 
Dear Sm: The Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce requests that the 
following resolution be submitted to your committee and that the same 
be presented to the House. Will you be good enough to take care of 
this for us? 

“Whereas there is at present, by enactment of Congress, a measure 
providing for the insurance of the commerce of the United States 
against the risks of war, and that there is also in effect at the 

resent time a Bureau of War Insurance, under the control of the 
easury Department, 228 to the general direction of the See- 
retary of me Treasur, Fi 

“Whereas this Bureau o War Risk Insurance has rendered effective 
aid Aorta its existence, and without same it would have been im- 
possible to fully insure American steamships 5 war risk; and 

“Whereas the law creating this bureau will 3 limitation on Sep- 
tember 2 of the present year: Therefore be i 

„Resolved, That the 1 Chamber of 8 in the in- 
terest of the commerce of the United States, earnestly requests that 
the term for which the law was enacted be extended until close of 


the war in E 
HOWARD B. FRENCH, President. 
Attest: 
N. B, KELLY, General Secretary, 


8 BOARD or T: 
Philadelphia, July ti 13. 1916. 
Hon. Josuva W. ALEXANDER, 
Chairman Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 


Dean Sin: During the consideration of the bill authorizing the 
establishment of a bureau of war-risk insurance the president of the 
Battery mats Board 72 Trade sent the following telegram to the Presi- 


d nited tes: 

“ Philadelphia Board of Trade believes the present emergency justi- 
fies the Government of the United States assuming premium of insur- 
ance on war risks on American hulls and cargoes bound to European 
and fries, of destina where such risk has not been already covered by the 

and trusts your influence will be exerted to 


—— zaw „ war-risk bureau and 8 for war-risk 
insu: expires limitation on September of the present year, 
and the Philadelphia Board of Trade earnestly ‘advocates and heartily 
indorses the p legislation to extend the operation of the bureau 
until the close of the war now prevailing in Europe. 

The unanimous opinion here is that this bureau has rendered most 
effective aid during the time of its existence, as it would have been 
3 im e to fully insure valuable American steamships 

me ieee without the operation of 8 bureau. 

2 of this year the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
rted that the Government was carrying a total insurance re 
upon which premiums have been paid amounting . 
2,680,000 since the 3 8 the bureau on September 3, fois, 
he net losses paid amount o wi He 695,000, and against this the 

collections of salvage have reached nearly $50. $50,000. 
The board of trade therefore, even from a purely commercial stand- 
t, feels that it is entirely justified in earnestly tioning the 
avorable action of your cm ~ on the legislation proposed, to 
extend the bureau as stated abo 


Very truly, yours, 
7 5 Wm. M. Coates, President. 
W. R, Tucker, Kecretary. 
WAR-RISK INSURANCE. 

THE PHILADELPHIA MARITIME EXCHANGE, 

Philadelphia, July 13, 1916. 
Hon. J. W. ALBXAN 
Chairman Gomestttes on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 


House of Representatives, Washington, Dd. g. 
herewith an official of a resolution 
in connection with war-r insurance, and 
you will present the same to your committee 


Dear Stu: I beg to 
oopte by this exchan 
esteem it a favor 

at one 5 
ours, thfully, 
á E. R. Snanwoob, Secretary. 


WAR-RISK INSURANCE. 


To the honorable the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
of the House of Representatives 


At a mee of the executive committee of the Philadelphia Maritime 

g under pardonion the board of di rs, held the 

15 Kori of July, 1916, the following resolution was unanimously 
adop 


e Congress 


Risk Ins 
rtment, — to 8 — — direction of the Secretary 


oft the asury ; 
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“Whereas it appears to be the consensus of opinion that the aforesaid 
War Risk Bureau has rendered most effective aid during the perlod 
of its existence, and that without its assistance it would have been 
dificult, if not impossible, to fully insure the more valuable American 
steamships against war risks; and 

“Whereas the law creating the War Risk Bureau and providing for 
war-risk insurance will expire by limitation on September 2 of the 
present year: Therefore be it 
“ Resolved, That, in the opinion of the Philadelphia Maritime Ex- 

change and in the interest of the commerce of the United States, the 

term for which the law was enacted should be extended until the close 
of the war that is now prevailing in Europe.” 
THE PHILADELPHIA MARITIME EXCHANGE, 
By J. S. W. HOLTON, President. 
Attest: 
[SEAL.] 
PHILADELPHIA, July 12, 1916. 


E. R. Suarwoop, Secretary. 


PHILADELPHIA BOURSE, 


Philadelphia, July 13, 1916. 
Hon. Josuva W. ALEXANDER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: While not in sympathy with the principle that the Fed- 
eral Government should undertake any enterprise which naturally 
should be cared for by a private corporation and private capital, the 
Philadelphia Bourse respectfully urges the prompt r of legis- 
lation extending the operation of the Government War Risk Insurance 
Bureau until the close of the European war. 

It advocates such extension since the American merchant marine 
in the past two years has come to lean upon the bureau and would be 
pince at a serious disadvantage were the bureau to cease on Septem- 
25 2, 1916, the date on which the law creating it expires by limi- 
on. : r 

Many large shipping companies have informed the bourse that it 
would be most cult, if not impossible, to fully insure the more 
valuable American flag steamers against war risk without the bureau. 
The 5 saa are insured largely by their own Governments 
on most favorable terms, considering the conditions, and it would be 
impossible for valuable American flag ships to secure enough nce 
in this country. Without the bureau they would be compelled to rely 
upon the fore underwriter, which would mean their absorbing of 
so much insurance that the rates would be advanced on ship of 
merchandise by American flag steamers. This would be detrimental 
to the trade and commerce of the United States and to the American 
merchant marine. 

The Philadelphia Bourse therefore urges the passage of legisiation 
extending the operation of the War Risk Insurance Bureau until the 
end of the war. 

Very truly, yours, 
GErOROE E. BARTOL, President. 


THE CoMMERCIAL EXCHANGE OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Philadelphia, July 15, 1916. 
Hon. Josuva W. ALEXANDER, 


Chairman Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee. 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: In view of the extraordinary conditions prevailing and the 
consequent risks to American shipping as the result of the ro; 
war since August, 1914, Congress enacted, as you know, a law, 
efective on September 2, 1914, creating a War Risk Insurance Bureau, 
which will, by limitation, — on September 2, 1916. 

The opinion among shipping men is that this bureau has been of 

eat value and has accomplished an incalculable amount of good to 

erican commerce, for without it fo insurance premiums would 
have become excessively high, if not altogether prohibitive; and we 
feel that should the bureau and its usefulness cease to be effective 
through lack of the necessary legislation the loss to our merchants and 
those of other 9 markets would be greatly deplored. 

The board of directors of the Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia 
therefore, in session on the 13th instant, authorized this communication 
to be addressed to you, urging upon your committee the importance of 
having the War Risk Insurance Bureau continued until the end of the 
European war, and we therefore ask you to use your utmost endéayor 
to have the act above referred to extended. 


Very truly, yours, L. G. GRAFF, President. 


The Franking and Newspaper Privileges. 
SPEECHES 


HON. THOMAS D. SCHALL, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 29, 1916. 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, a Congressman holds merely the 
power of attorney to represent and transact the legislative busi- 
ness of his district and country. Upon partisan questions his 
duty is plain. But upon nonpartisan questions his country and 
his district must rely upon his vision and understanding of the 
situation, Every Congressman, I believe, wants to, or should 
want to, represent, not misrepresent, the consensus of the opin- 
ion of his district where that opinion is consistent with the inter- 
est and welfare of the country at large. 

The problem of representative government has always been to 
ascertain this consensus of the public opinion upon proposed 
legislation concerning the interests of all the people. It is in 
the very conflict of opinions of parties and men wherein lies the 
secret of our success and strength. 


There are always two sides to any question; and in a democ- 
racy the majority should say which side shall prevail. 

The problem of the endurance of our democracy is the problem 
of having all the people understand the questions upon which 
legislation is proposed, and in order that all the people might 
have the fullest opportunity to know what is going on in their 
Government Congress has very wisely provided what is known 
as the franking privilege, by which system any public docu- 
ment, letter, or information pertaining in any way to the business 
of the Government can be mailed free to any citizen throughout 
the country. 

Congress has also gone to the extreme, and rightly, in minimum 
rates to the newspapers that the fullest privilege of free speech 
and free press may be preserved. The safety of our Republic 
rests upon our free institutions, an unhampered press, and our 
public schools from whose towers the Stars and Stripes tell in 
what a spirit are reared our coming men. 

This so-called franking privilege is one of the bulwarks of 
the people’s liberties, upon which the foundation of our Republic 
must stand, for it is upon the education and understanding of our 
people that our republican institutions must rely for their per- 
petuation. 

Every citizen has a right to know what laws are proposed, 
what are enacted, what are defeated, the attitude of the Con- 
gressman or public officials upon each of these, and their reasons 
for or against them. The franking privilege is expressly given 
the people, and it is the Congressman’s duty, through his frank, 
to see that the people are informed as to the public business, and 
the closer he keeps in touch with them the more efficient and 
democratic will be his vote. 

Newspapers can not and do not give full and definite informa- 
tion, and it can not be expected of them, for they are run for 
gain, and often the policy of a paper is a considerable source of 
income. 

Often the apparent information is a plain matter of business, 
and there is no animosity intended to be conveyed by this state- 
ment. 

The franking privilege is at times abused, no doubt, as is also 
the mailing privilege given to the newspapers. But the occa- 
sional evil is so far outweighed by its necessity and benefit in 
both instances that they should remain lasting institutions. 

Too often one privilege in the interests of the people tries to 
get rid of another. The franking privilege is a thorn in the 
side of some molders of public opinion, and their attempt to 
rent it down should be met by understanding on the part of the 
people. 

If the franking privilege should be taken away from the people 
they are likely to be exposed to the contagion of misinformation 
and public representatives would dwindle to trembling weak- 
lings, shrinking and subservient to the swish of the whip of the 
interest-owned press. I hope the day may never come that 
honest public officials, deprived by the destruction of this insti- 
tution of self-defense for their public acts, should thus be driven 
from the country’s council. 

A private injury often points a public wrong. Newspaper 
criticism was made of the use of my frank to congratulate a 
mother upon the birth of a son. The idea that the Government 
frank should be so belittled as to use it in congratulating some 
of the plain people, who perform the labor of this country, pay 
most of the expenses of the Government and get the least for it! 
Had that frank been used in congratulating some of the high 
and mighty there would have been no criticism. 

A mother who has passed through the valley of the shadow 
of death to produce an American citizen deserves congratulation, 
and if justice were done not only should every mother be con- 
gratulated but every needy mother be pensioned. Conservation 
of the life and health of our prospective citizens is true pre- 
paredness. 

The object of government is to lighten the burdens of its citi- 
zens. We spend billions to reward patriotism in pensions and 
memorials. The common people are the government; the office 
of Congressman is their gift and they have a right to its con- 
gratulations or condolences. 

The franking privilege has of late years been much maligned, 
and because no one has taken the trouble to give the people the 
facts concerning the use of it, and misstatement after misstate- 
ment has been allowed to go unchallenged, many people have 
come to believe that it is their enemy, while in reality it is their 
friend. 

How often in the very newspapers whose mailing privilege 
amounts almost to a frank do we read “petty graft,” “cheap 
economy, if a man's conscience will allow him t. use it,” “hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars extorted annually from the tax- 
payers for paper and printing of the belchings of our Congress- 
man.” 
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The writers of such as the above are not informed, for the 
Congressman or Senator must pay for paper, printing, and ad- 
dressing, exactly as must the newspapers. The Government is 
at the expense only of carrying the document to its citizens, who, 
it must be admitted, have some rights to secure their informa- 
tion concerning their Government straight from the men they 
send there to represent them. 

If the occasional franking of a public document “ extorts hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars annually from the taxpayers,” 
what must be the toll on the taxpayers for the mailing privilege 
given the newspapers? 

Because of these unwarranted and vicious attacks some Con- 
gressmen are intimidated, and the people are thereby deprived 
of information concerning their Government which is their due. 

Another sample: 

“The whole franking privilege is the dirtiest kind of graft. 
The ‘gift’ of tons of handsome volumes known as the Year- 
book of the Agricultural Department costs the people of the 
United States probably $2 a volume, but the recipients never 
think that they are paying for them themselves.” 

Since the taxpayers are paying for them, it is the duty of 
their Congressman to see to it that they get them, and if he did 
not he would be negligent. The editor is“ probably“ wrong in 
his quoting of the price. They cost the Government a little over 
40 cents apiece, and each Congressman is given an allotment of 
750 throughout a district containing approximately 250,000 
people. Seven hundred and fifty volumes, each about an inch 
thick, would not make many “ tons of handsome volumes.“ 

They contain valuable information for the farmer in the care 
of crops, live stock, prevention of disease, sanitation, treatment 
of plague in crop and animal, all of which knowledge is of vital 
general interest to the whole Nation, for the success of the pro- 
ducer heralds the success of the consumer, When I receive a 
request for the Agricultural Yearbook—and many are re- 
ceived—I always feel, and, I believe, rightly, that back of that 
request is a good, progressive, up-to-date United States citizen 
seeking to better his understanding of his work, and therefore 
to better the country in which he lives. 

The farmer receives little enough comparatively from the 
Government, and the editor should not begrudge him the latest 
word on scientific farming. Along this same line there has been 
some criticism of the free vegetable-seed distribution. There 
may be some justice in this criticism, and a full airing of the 
facts, where they are authentic, would no doubt be of benefit 
to the public. A thorough discussion in the papers often crys- 
tallizes public opinion. And public opinion being once definite 
upon this or any other question, the legislature would enact 
into law that public opinion. The benefit derived by the people 
through free and fair discussion in the publie print of public 
questions is the just reward to the people for the mailing privi- 
lege granted to the newspapers by the people’s Government. 
Much of the criticism is that the seeds are not used and there- 
fore become a waste; that seed houses grafted through this 
means a lot of money and gave poor seeds in return; that 
Congressmen sent these seeds by the mail sack full to be dis- 
tributed—which, in reality, they never were—thus great quanti- 
ties of seeds fell into the hands of a very few people. To 
eliminate this, I caused to be addressed one package of vege- 
table seeds to every person in my district who I thought might 
use such seeds, thus hoping to give them the widest distribution 
possible and save the waste. 

These seeds were allotted to my district, and I felt that as 
the Representative of that district it was my bounden duty to 
see to it that my district got them and that they were as 
widely distributed as possible among those who could use them. 

At the opening of Congress I submitted to my constituents a 
series of nonpartisan questions which would be before this Con- 
gress for consideration and asked them to give their opinions 
upon them, stating that there was no other way for me to 
secure exact information, for should I rely entirely upon the 
newspapers’ presentation of publice opinion I shouid sometimes 
go sadly astray of what the people really want. An editor in 
my district who is in the habit of giving me and his readers 
advice often and freely, but who is undoubtedly well paid, says: 

Tommy Sena is writing to his constituents for advice about run- 
ning the Government, Among other things, he takes a slap at the 
norena ar Really big men have found by experience that it doesn't 
pay politically to defame the newspaper. Tommy has this, along with 
a lot of other things, yet to learn. 

I had no intent of defaming any newspaper. My object was 
and always shall be to arrive at the truth. I realize I have 
many things to learn, but I prefer to gather how I should vote 
directly from the people. I believe that this country belongs to 
them 28 well as to me and the editor, and their desire for its 
welfare is as keen as ours. 
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I have no quarrel with the newspapers and am always grate- 
ful for their support, and the fair treatment given me by a great 
humber of them I highly appreciate. But if lack of belief that 
divinity doth hedge a newspaper bars you as a really great man, 
I admit the soft impeachment and with the same spirit advise 
the editor not “to fancy himself bestriding his narrow world 
like a great colossus while we poor petty public men must creep 
beneath his huge legs and peep round to find ourselves dishonor- 
able graves.“ 

Many of the newspapers of my district congratulated me 
upon this method of arriving at public opinion. I received 
9,500 replies; one answer out of every four letters. These 
answers required 2-cent stamps, which fully returned to the 
Government the money for the franking of the original letters. 

A great daily, the Minneapolis Journal, commented upon my 
referendum as follows: 

It relieves the Con 


gressman from any nocessity for independent 
thought or responsibility. All he has to do is vote as a majority of 
his constituents indicate. Whether or not they know anything about 
the subject in question is of no moment. 

Further, it makes certain that the careful Congressman will never 
be led off into any foolhardy attempt to rise above a purely local view 
of any question, no matter how big and broad that question may be. 

In the long run it is likely that the public will arrive at a diferent 
conception of the duties of a Congressman. There will be a demand 
for a man representative of his constituency in spirit, tendencies, and 
broad principics, a man who can think nationally. With that as a 
basis, he will be e ted to avail himself of the greatly superior op- 
portunities for obtaining information which his tion affords. 

For if a Congressman is no better fitted to reach a conclusion as to 
how to vote on the ordinary matter coming up for consideration than 
the average man of his constituency with no speci: 
portunity for studying the subject, his district had better make a 
change. What else is he there for? 

The assumption of the Journal that the average man does not 
know what he wants and that only a few of the elect are 
capable should be strenuously refuted. How can a Congress- 
man know the “spirit, tendencies, and broad principles of his 
constituency ” better than to hear directly from them? 

What will become of our boasted Government, of the people, 
for the people, and by the people when Congressmen tuned to 
the Journal's liking shall be in the saddle? 

How will asking one’s constituency their views on nonparti- 
san questions deprive a Congressman of all advantages set out 
in the above editorial? The Congressman’s vision is surely not 
obscured by receiving the intelligent, divergent opinions from 
all parts of his district. 

For a Congressman to follow the rules laid down by the 
Journal would be the height of conceit. I have never claimed 
that my mental capacity was more than ordinary, but I do not 
thereby admit that it is inferior to the men holding the same 
gauge of office. I have discovered as I have journeyed through 
life that the fellow who thinks he knows it all is very likely to 
make serious blunders. The men who have been of service to 
their country are the men of small conceit who have been will- 
ing to get the divergent opinions of all who have intelligent 
thoughts, and from all the diyergent opinions centering upon 
them draw their conclusions as to what is the best thing to do. 

I remember the story told of Abraham Lincoln when he sent 
his messenger to his Secretary of State, Seward, instructing 
Seward to do so and so. Seward replied to the messenger to 
go back to Lincoln and tell him that he, Lincoln, was a blank 
fool. The messenger reported to Lincoln, and it is said of Lin- 
coln that he scratched his head and said, Did Seward say 
that?” Upon receiving the reply that he did, he soliloquized, 
“Well, if Seward said that he must have some good reason for 
it.” After considerable thought upon the matter he recalled 
his messenger and told him to go back to Seward and tell him 
that he had come to the conclusion that Seward was right. 

The idea that because a man is chosen Congressman he there- 
by has a monopoly on the statesmanlike wisdom of that dis- 
trict! An election does not constitute an apotheosis. 

The real apprehension, I fear, with the above opinion molder 
is that the people may come to be consulted as to how a Con- 
gressman should vote, instead of taking his information from 
their pages. 

Again, the Journal editorially instructs the public as follows: 


We want something more than mere errand boys in both branches 
of the United States Congress. We want big-brained, patriotic men; 
men who think and vote nationally. The people are coming to judge 
Congressmen by the triotism, the judgment, the statements they 
show In handling national questions. Some districts send erran boys 
to Washington; others send broadgauge men, who see in their positions 

reat opportunities to serve the American people and to preserve the 
„ Republic. In these days of stress and danger the errand boy 
is becoming passé, 


It ought not to be an argument against a Congressman that 
he is willing to listen to the intelligent opinion of his district, 
that he attends to his duties by visiting departments and an- 
swering inquiries as well as attending to his duties in the com- 
mittee room and on the floor of the House. 


al occasion or op- - 
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On the 23d of May, when the Navy bill was up, I made a 
speech advocating adequate preparedness along the lines of 
education the Journal has been holding out to the public, be- 
Heving it was better to err on the side of safety. The greatest 
daily newspaper of the Capital of our Nation gave me the lead- 
ing editorial upon that speech and commented upon it as a re- 
markable speech. It was favorably commented upon editori- 
ally throughout the East. And yet the Journal never informed 
its readers that such a speech was made, although it was ex- 
actly on the lines they had been boosting for. The only differ- 
ence between us was as to who should pay for it, but that was 
a question to be decided later. I maintain that we should help 
out a protection revenue fund by a tax in proportion to the in- 
come of the individuals and corporations whose property is so 
protected by such pr ess; and that a tax should be 
- placed on the output of the manufacturer of munitions of war 
whose profits are ruming beyond comprehension on account 
of the European war, which war is the immediate cause of 
our present necessity for preparedness. Then, too, while I 
stand for adequate preparedness, just like the Journal, I do 
not stand for Uncle Sam to be held up by the armor-plate com- 
panies and munition companies and steel companies of this 
country in securing that necessary preparedness. 

For instance, I do not think that Uncle Sam should have paid 
the armor-plate company $616 per ton for armor plate, while that 
same company sold that same armor plate and transported it 
‘across the ocean for $249. 

Now, had I just stood for preparedness and stopped right 
there, I might have been sliding along easy under full sail as 
a man who had been in the wilderness for some time but had 
finally come to see the light. 

But I broke my pick when I advocated that a tax be placed 
upon individual incomes and that corporations and manufactur- 
ers of munitions of war, steel companies, and so forth, should bear 
their part, and it was the height of heresy for me to vote for a 
Government-owned munition factory which the Journal desig- 
nates as pork. Now, mind you, I sent out that referendum letter 
to my constituents December 7, 1915. 

On January 1, 1916, the Journal published the following, which 
will show a later editorial of that paper to be without founda- 
tion: 


WASHINGTON, January J. 

Tuomas D. SCHALL says he is getting a liberal education 

15 e dee from his constituents. At the the beginning of the 

Ay SCHALL sent ont ae errand 000 3 

epinion on preparedness, foreign es, and other 
subjects on prep likely to be beoi ngress. 

The answers have covered al subjects on which I asked for 
CCC C0 urehase bill,” said 
r. SCHALL. 

The advocates of preparedness are in a hea 2 eth at — = * 
my constituents go inte details, indicating that th e legislation 
be dealt Re ee Sater ene yanye apia a a r — — 
in the higher grades of the schools and in the coll 
to fit the young men for mil duty if called upon later . The 

ments of an increased itary force range from moderate to 
e the present force. 

Om Nav 1 4 is urged, but, as with the Army, it should be left 
to Some want more dreadnaughts and others favor submarines, 
and A lot eb them. Encouragement of the militia is advocated by 2 a 

“As ig 5 questions, Germany and Austria and Great Britain 

and France should be held to internationa) laws. See attitude toward 
Mexico should be ‘neighborly,’ and we should not let go of the Philip- 

Mr. Schall, would not permit the names of his constituents to be 
used, but he gaye out extracts from some of the letters. One 


man said: 
“$8 rt the Constitution, be honest, fear no one. Fight barbarism, 
Sy fe ges and his 2 475 deep. That's all.“ 
ctal of reserve bank said the President 
these —.— better than others, and he be- 
should be supported, whether he was a Demo- 


F official advocated increasing the Regular to 
training outside the Army to put 1,000, 000 men 


fe of what E tions think 


——.— gave an interestin uropean na 
just before the outbreak 


of Che United States. He trav 
of the war. — this is the wa 2 os Fok —2 ropean sentiment: 

“The Fre ‘olerance. England's attitude 
is one of viiedainte indifference. Germans thinks of us as 
would, in the German 5 e a respectable annex to the Kaisers 
Empire, with the Sra on of the cement of German culture, thorough- 
ness, and method. 


Although not altogether correct or fully quoted, the above 
article gives a fair indication of the general interest and intelli- 
gent character of the answers. 

On May 13, 1916, the Journal editorially informs its readers: 

Mr. Tuomas D. Sciratt voted anti-United States on the McLemore 
resolution, then polled his district. Finding it was for p: 
he promptly reversed his former action and voted for a larger ‘a 

The inaccuracy of part of the above statement can be easily 
shown by reference to the date of the January 1 Journal article, 
which shows that I had the information that my district was 
for preparedness at least not later than January 1, else how 


could they have gotten it from me, which they purport that I 
secured after March 7, the date of the McLemore vote. 


FACTS VERSUS FICTION ON THE WARNING RESOLUTION, 


The inaccuracy of the anti-United States talk was well known 
to the newspaper men at Washington or to anyone who had 
access to the facts of the situation as it was. The inaccuracy 
of the issue sent out broadcast all over by the greatest newspaper 
syndicate in this country was aided and abetted by the Wall 
Street interests, headed by Morgan, seeking to maintain or in- 
crease the price of war stocks, A war with Germany, tied up as 
she was on the ocean and both hands full on the land, could in 
nowise threaten the big business of this country. In fact, it 
would be a desired situation from the standpoint of the munition 
traffickers, which includes in one way or another many of the 
great corporations of this country. For Germany was in position 
to inflict little or no harm upon us; but a declaration of war 
with her would at once precipitate a feverish military prepared- 
ness which would in no way interfere with the sale of goods to 
the allies and would increase the market by the addition of the 
United States. For the great moneyed interests of this country 
there was nothing to lose by war with Germany, since she could 
not strike back and could not buy of us, and, from the dollar 
standpoint, there was everything to gain. Therefore, as soon 
as the former attitude of the President was known through his 
note written by his Secretary of State to England on the 18th of 
January, there was concentrated a great part of the money power 
of this country, aided and abetted by a great press syndicate, 
against the President’s attitude. And there was instituted a 
tremendous newspaper propaganda throughout this country to 
bring about once more the change of his mind. That they suc- 
ceeded everybody knows, for the President came out finally in 
contradiction to the authorized attitude of his Secretary of 
State. Now, the question arose as to how he could pass the 
buck. The Democratic Congressmen and Senators, having read 
the attitude of the President through the letter of his Secre- 
tary, a chosen member of the official family, like good partisans 
and desirous of keeping the thought of the party a unit, began 
to line up, as they thought, with the administration. As the 
different newspapers, friends, and constituents inquired of them 
concerning the situation, they unqualifiedly indorsed the pres- 
ent, as they supposed, attitude of the President. 

Thus, by the time the President got ready to change his 
mind the whole Democratic Party had in one way or another 
succeeded in putting themselves on record throughout their 
respective districts on what they supposed was the President's 
position. 

But, lo and behold, they woke up one morning to find that 
the official communication of the Secretary of State, approved 
by the President at the time of its writing, was not at all his 
idea, but that his attitude was the opposite. Thus arose the 
jangle, which has been so well advertised by the press, between 
the Democratic part of the legislative bodies and the President. 
And it therefore became necessary to have the difficulty settled. 

And so, after the situation had been sufficiently scrambled in 
the newspapers, the President boldly came out and demanded 
in the newspapers that Congress have a thorough and fair dis- 
cussion of the situation and either indorse his attitude or not. 
This to the casual reader of the press, who could not and did 
not know of the tumult behind the screen, seemed like a rea- 
sonable proposition. But, owing to the opinions given out 
throughout the country by the Democratic Senators and Con- 
gressmen who have some regard for their reputation for sta- 
bility of opinion and who could not so easily execute mental 
gymnastics, there arose indignant murmurs, which grew louder 
and louder in the Democratic cloakrooms of the Senate and 
the House, at the President’s seeking to wash his hands in their 
political blood. 

But the press kept on stirring and the President kept on in- 
sisting upon a full and fair discussion of the question of warn- 
ing. Both the Democratic majority in the House and in the 
Senate sought to dodge in every way they could, but the press 
was back of the President and kept the tom-toms going. It was 
freely predicted that the President, according to his usual 
custom, which, by the way, was a precedent set by himself, would 
come before a joint session of the Senate and the House and 
explain the situation and demand that a fair, thorough, full, 
and free discussion be had. Instead he adopted an under- 
ground method, which carried no information with it, of con- 
veying his desire to the Senate of a fair and thorough discus- 
sion before that body. And the Senate was thus forced reluc- 
tantly to take up the warning resolution. This resolution was 
originally of considerable length, but before it went to the Sen- 
ate for a vote, which under-the rules of the Senate seems to 
be le but which would not be in the House, it was 
reduced by its author to the statement that “the sinking of an 
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1 merchantman with loss of American lives was a cause 
‘or war.” 

This was the exact last position assumed by the President. 
When the smoke cleared away Minnesota found her senior 
Member voting to table it, and her junior Member voting 
against tabling it. Therefore, from the record of the Senate 
we find the senior Member in voting to table, voting against 
the President's attitude, while the junior Member, who has 
been so loudly heralded through the press as a traitor, was 
voting, according to the record, with the attitude of the Pre“: 
dent. And the gentleman who introduced the resolution and 
Who voted exactly as did the senior Member of Minnesota 
was also heralded through the newspapers as something un- 
desirable. Even the President was puzzled till the press again 
came to his aid with a report that the Senate had confirmed his 
position, 

The majority of the Democratic Party, it was claimed by the 
press, supposed the resolution contained the little word “ not,” 
which it did not contain. This makes just the difference be- 
tween “a cause for war” and “not a cause for war.“ The 
Journal announced that the senior Member yoted to stand 
with the President and that the 11 other Representatives had 
voted against the President and the country. Why the Min- 
neapolis Journal assumed that the intention of all the other 
Minnesota Representatives was against the President and the 
country, the fact of the record and the entire situation sur- 
rounding the question will not explain. This is the record 
of the Senate. You can figure it out any way you want. 

The McLemore resolution, as it was presented in the House, 
you all know, differed in its effect from the Senate resolution. 
It was a long, cumbersome, crudely worded, impossible instru- 
ment. It was the least promising, the least possible, least con- 
sidered of the many resolutions that blossomed out during the 
turmoil between the Democrats of Congress and their Presi- 
dent, It had been tabled by the committee along with many 
others more worthy to be considered. The committee had not 
the least intention of putting this question before the House, 
believing the question was a diplomatic one for the President. 
But, as I have said before, the Democrats had gone on record 
in their eagerness to stand back of the President in what they 
thought to be his attitude. And the President either had to 
put them in the wrong or be in the wrong himself. So the 
Democratic majority began to cast about for some mears of 
appearing to comply with the seeming demand of the Presi- 
dent in order to allay the troubled waters, to apparently do 
something to satisfy the public, but in reality, to do nothing 
and thereby save their own and the President’s political skins. 

Both would not play false and yet would wrongly win.” So 
the committee picked out the McLemore resolution, which, mark 
you, was already dead by a vote of the committee, and which 
they were sure, owing to its construction, could not, without 
amendments, muster a corporal’s guard upon the floor of the 
House, and brought it in under this rule: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
House shall proceed to consideration of H. Res. 147; that there shall 
be four hours of general debate, one-half to be controlled by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. FLOOD) and one-half by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper]; that at the conclusion of said general debate 
Frag resolution shal) be considered under the general rules of the 

Under the general rules of the House a motion to table was 
in order by anyone immediately at the end of the discussion, 
and thus any amendment or debate upon the merit would be shut 
off. 
Their gag of the House was complete, and by this ruse they 
succeeded in not having a fair and thorough discussion upon 
the merits, as the President had so loudly claimed through the 
newspapers he desired. And the people were buncoed, for in 
reality the whole fiasco was an arrangement to vote not to vote 
upon anything, and places the Congressmen very much in the 
position of the witness who, after being admonished by the court 
and lawyers to answer all questions yes or no, said that there 
were some questions that could not be answered that way, and 
proved it by asking the court if he still beat his wife. 

I realize that I took much the same position as the Kan- 
sas dog which, when he saw a cyclone coming, got up on his 
hind legs and began to bark at it. The cyclone hit him and 
turned him inside out. When he had straightened himself out 
and partly recovered his poise, he soliloquized thus: “ How vain 
it is to open your mouth in the face of a cyclone!” 

I am not pro-German; I am not pro-English; I am pro- 
American,” and I try to be “ pro common horse sense.” Perhaps 
this last “ pro” may be questioned, for it is commonly reiterated 
that if you want to stay in Congress you should be subservient 
to the powers that be. But I can not believe that our country 
has come to that, and I will have to be shown. Ignored by the 


aforesaid great daily, without political organization, without 
money, without any of the so-called necessary perquisites, and 
handicapped as I am, the plain people .of the tenth district of 
Minnesota believe in me, And that is one of the reasons I voted 
against tabling the McLemore resolution, for I refuse to become 
a part of a lie to throw dust in the eyes of the people. 

My great-grandfathers fought to establish this country; my 
father fought to preserve its unity; and I-am ready to give of 
myself at any time whatever my country cat use. 

What wonder that public men grow weary of being beaten at 
the cart’s tail and flayed in the public eye for standing for the 
welfare of the people of the United States“? 

How futile the attempt of mere man in public office to keep 
from being misrepresented, misquoted, misjudged, misunder- 
stood, when the editor of a great daily newspaper, thoroughly 
imbued with the idea of electing this man or defeating that one, 
with a few careless strokes of the pen can put him on the de- 
fensive, even among his friends, and perhaps utterly ruin him. 
Every day of the year hundreds of thousands of copies of these 
newspapers are projected into the public mind for consumption 
on a newspaper privilege furnished them by the Government 
amounting almost to a frank. The contagious misinformation 
thereby conceived is continued in its work of destruction from 
mouth to ear. How tiny the trickling of the franking privilege, 
which is costly, slow, and fraught with much labor and which 
can be only used occasionally, when compared with the great 
Niagara of the daily press. With what flaunt of patriotism 
they have condemned public men who have had the courage to 
oppose errors of the administration which they now themselyes 
editorially attack. But a moment ago they were acclaiming: 

Oh excellent young judge! 
A Daniel come to judgment! 

It makes a difference whose ox is gored, and they are awaken- 
ing to the fact that all this false newspaper blare of “ standing 
by the President” was a Democratic horse of Troy, which the 
confiding Republican newspapers hauled within their walls with 
loud pans of patriotism. That they are becoming aware that 
it is high time they should “fear the Greeks bearing gifts“ the 
following editorial from the Minneapolis Journal of July 24 will 
signify: 

z IS CRITICISM DISLOYAL? 

The effort of the Democratic press to brand as disloyal any criticism, 
however well founded, of President Wilson's mishandling of foreign 
affairs furnishes a striking example of a perverted conception of both 
2 and logic. Redu to simple terms, the argument ot these papers 
runs us: 

“Our affairs have been handled in a blundering, vacillating, and un- 
certain fashion, both as to Europe and as to Mexico. As a result of this 
wobbling course our relations with various European countries are un- 
satisfactory, and the situation with Mexico is fraught with danger. 
Nevertheless, because of the stress of our various foreign relations, 
there must be no criticism of the blundering, vacillating course which 
has produced this situation. Out of loyalty to our country we must re- 
frain from pointing out the serious errors of the administration which 
have been in part responsible for our present difficulties, Then, in the 
absence of just criticism, the President may be reclected and the 
couen suffer from four years more of the same trouble-making inepti- 
tude.” 

“That kind of an argument may appeal to a certain type of mind. 
The bulk of the American people, however, are infinitely more interested 
in the welfare of the United States than oad are in the welfare of the 
present administration. They are defining loyalty in the broad terms 
of the good of the country, And the good of the country to-day demands 
just the proper criticism of the administration at many points, and in 


November the transfer of the management of our foreign affairs to expe- 
rienced, sagacious, and far-secing men. 


Transportation of National Guardsmen to the Mexiean 
Border. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES BENNETT SMITH, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 29, 1916. 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speaker, I am unable to grasp 
the mental attitude of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. StaypEN] 
in treating with levity the experiences of National Guardsmen 
in traveling from their native States to the Mexican border. I 
am also unable to agree with him in his conclusion that the rail- 
roads did the best they could in furnishing facilities for mov- 
ing the troops to the border. 

It should not be forgotten that most of the men who went 
to Texas joined the State militia with little or no expectation 
of being called on to shoulder arms against a foreign foe. They 
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had not been trained in the hardships of war. Until a few weeks 
before they started for the Mexican boundary the two Houses 
of Congress were in dispute as to whether the National Guard 
would constitute the reserve army, or whether another plan 
would be adopted for compulsory or voluntary enlistment for a 
reserve armx. 

The law mustering the militia into the Federal service was 
not actually in force before the men composing it were called 
to the colors. They were unprepared in military training. They 
were unprepared physically. ‘They were unprepared in the 
sense of being ready. to leave profitable vocations or providing 
adequately for their families. 

If ever men were entitled to have the best treatment the 
Government could give them the National Guardsmen were 
emphatically entitled to it. Did they get it? Assuredly they 
did not. The same Army oflicers who declared that the militia 
would have to endure long training before its membership 
would be ready for anything resembling war put the guardsmen 
on the same footing as the Regulars without a moment’s hesita- 
tion or delay. In fact they were given far less consideration 
than the Regulars, because the standing Army moves by routine 
and little difficulty is experienced in handling it. 

To praise the transportation facilities in carrying the troops 
to Texas is to burlesque the truth. The railroads would not 
dare use the coaches in ordinary traffic that were put into serv- 
ice in transporting the guardsmen to the border. The equip- 
ment was a disgrace to the railroads of the country and a scan- 
dal to the Nation. 

I have no desire to complain or criticize, but I can not allow 
the statements of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN] to 
go into the Recorp without expressing in this brief and incom- 
plete way my own views on the subject. 


Speech of Hon. Charles Evans Hughes Accepting the Re- 
publican Nomination for President of the United States. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES R. MANN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 2, 1916. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted by the 
House I herewith insert in the Recorp the speech of Senator 
Haxpine, chairman of the committee to notify Hon. Charles 
Evans Hughes of his nomination by the Republican Party as 
their candidate for President, and also the speech of Mr. Hughes 
delivered in reply to the notification, The ceremonies attend- 
ant upon the notification took place in Carnegie Hall, New York 
City, July 31, 1916, and were attended by many prominent Re- 
publicans from throughout the country. 

The speeches are as follows: 


Senator Harpine’s SPEECH or NOTIFICATION. 


Senator Harprne said: 

Mr. Hughes, the committee here assembled, representing all 
the United States and Territories, chosen by the Republican 
national convention, which met in Chicago on last June 7, is 
directed by that convention formally to notify you of its action 
in selecting you as its nominee for the Presidency of the Re- 
public. 

Speaking for the committee, it is my pleasure to say directly 
what was conveyed to you by telegraph while the convention was 
yet in session—that you are the unanimous choice of the Re- 
publican national convention for the standard bearer. 

That convention uttered the principles of a confident, deter- 
mined, reunited, and enthusiastic Republican Party, which 
turns to you, in highest respect and trust, as a nominee best 
typifying the party’s purposes and the people’s desires, 

Inasmuch as the unusual circumstances inspired an informal 
notice at the time of the convention's action and you then made 
an informal acceptance of the call to patriotic duty, which won 
the plaudits of our people, I shall not refer in detail to the 
action of the convention or the declared principles to which the 
Republican Party is committed. But it is fitting that I should 
speak the congratulations of this committee on your most ex- 
traordinary nomination. 

It has no parallel in the history of the Republican Party. As 
the whole people have approvingly witnessed, you have been 
chosen for leadership by a convention which comprised the best 


thought, the highest intention, and deepest consecration of a 
great and historic party, when you were not only not an aspirant, 
but discouraged all endeavors in your behalf. 

Notwithstanding your holding aloof from all conference and 
participation, that unfailing understanding which directs popu- 
lar sentiment to highest victory called you to the service of the 
party and the Natioa. Your record of public service, your well- 
known and courageous views on public questions when in execu- 
tive position, your abiding devotion to Republicanism, your pos- 
session of a confidence which has united all believers in Repub- 
lican policies under our party banner, your unalterable and 
abiding Americanism, your high personal character and well- 
known capacity—all these have fixed you in the American mind 
as the best exponent of Republican principles and the. wisest 
leader to restore American prestige and efficient government. 

We bring you now the commission to that leadership. We 
bring it in full confidence that the people will gladly acclaim the 
Republican restoration under your trusted leadership. We bring 
it in the highest appreciation of that peace of right and justice 
which your unwavering Americanism will hold secure rather 
than endanger. We bring it in the strong belief that American 
material good fortune under Republican industrial preparedness 
will be the glad reflex of our own peace and the world’s peace and 
be held permanent under Republican protection. We bring it in 
firm conviction that you, sir, will hold that platform promises 
constitute a sacred party covenant, and the expressed will of 
the people at the polls must find response in capable and efficient 
administration. 

Aye, sir, we bring it believing you will add to our self-respect, 
confidence, and good fortune at home and to that respect and 
good opinion abroad which meets our higher American as- 
pirations. 

Mu. Hucues’s SPEECH OF ACCEPTANCE. 

Mr. Hughes said: 

Senator Harpinc, members of the notification committee, and 
fellow citizens, this occasion is more than a mere ceremony of 
notification. We are not here to indulge in formal expressions. 
We come to state in a plain and direct manner our faith, our 
purpose, and our pledge. This representative gathering is a 
happy augury. It means the strength of reunion. It means that 
the party of Lincoln is restored, alert, effective. It means the 
unity of a common perception of paramount national needs. It 


means that we are neither deceived nor benumbed by abnormal 


conditions. 

We know that we are in a critical period, perhaps more critical 
than any period since the Civil War. We need a dominant sense 
of national unity; the exercise of our best constructive powers; 
the vigor and resourcefulness of a quickened America. We 
desire that the Republican Party as a great liberal party shall 
be the agency of national achievement, the organ of the effective 
expression of dominant Americanism. What do I mean by that? 


THE EXPRESSION OF AMERICANISM. 


I mean America conscious of power, awake to obligation, erect 
in self-respect, prepared for every emergency, devoted to the 
ideals of peace, instinct with the spirit of human brotherhood, 
safeguarding both individual opportunity and the public interest, 
maintaining a well-ordered constitutional system adapted to 
local self-government without the sacrifice of essential national 
authority, appreciating the necessity of stability, expert knowl- 
edge, and thorough organization as the indispensable conditions 
of security and progress; a country loved by its citizens with a 
patriotic fervor permitting no division in their allegiance and 
no rivals in their affection—I mean America first and America 
efficient. It is in this spirit that I respond to your summons. 

Our foreign relations have assumed grave importance in the 
last three years. The conduct of diplomatic intercourse is in 
the keeping of the Executive. It rests chiefly with him whether 
we shall show competence or incompetence; whether the na- 
tional honor shall be maintained; whether our prestige and 
influence shall be lowered or advanced. What is the record 
of the administration? The first duty of the Executive was to 
command the respect of the world by the personnel of our State 
Department and our representation abroad. No party exigency 
could excuse the nonperformance of this obvious obligation. 
Still, after making every allowance for certain commendable 
appointments, it is apparent that this obligation was not per- 


formed. 
WEAKNESS AND INEXPERTNESS. 

At the very beginning of the present administration, where 
in the direction of diplomatic intercourse there should have been 
conspicuous strength and expertness, we had weakness and in- 
expertness. Instead of assuring respect we invited distrust of 
our competence and speculation as to our capacity for firmness 
and decision, thus entailing many difficulties which otherwise 
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easily could have been escaped. Then in numerous instances, 
notably in Latin America, where such a course was particularly 
reprehensible, and where we desire to encourage the most 
friendly relations, men of long diplomatic experience whose 
knowledge and training were of especial value to the country 
were retired from the service apparently for no other reason 
than to meet partisan demands in the appointment of inexperi- 
enced persons, 

Where, as in Santo Domingo, we had assumed an important 
special trust in the interest of its people, that trust was shock- 
ingly betrayed in order to satisfy “deserving Democrats.” The 
record showing the administration’s disregard of its responsi- 
bilities with respect to our representation in diplomacy is an 
open book, and the specifications may easily be had. It is a 
record revesling professions belied. It is a dismal record to 
those believing in Americanism. Take, for example, the with- 
drawal of Ambassador Herrick from France. There he stood, 
in the midst of alarms, the very embodiment of courage, of poise, 
of executive capacity, universally trusted. and beloved. No 
diplomat ever won more completely the affections of a foreign 
people; and there was no better fortune for this country than to 
have at the capital of any one of the belligerent nations a rep- 
resentative thus esteemed. 


WHAT REMOVING HERRICK MEANT. 


- Yet the administration permitted itself to supersede him. 
The point is not that the man was Ambassador Herrick, or that 
the nation was France, but that we invited the attention of the 
world to the inexcusable yielding of national interest to partisan 
expediency. It was a lamentable sacrifice of international 
repute. If we would have the esteem of foreign nations, we must 
deserve it. We must show our regard for special knowledge 
and experience. I propose that we shall make the agencies of 
our diplomatic intercourse in every nation worthy of the Ameri- 
can name. 

The dealings of the administration with Mexico constitute a 
confused chapter of blunders. We have not helped Mexico. 
She lies prostrate, impoverished, famine stricken, overwhelmed 
with the woes and outrages of internecine strife, the helpless 
victim of a condition of anarchy which the course of the ad- 
ministration only served to promote. For ourselves, we have 
witnessed the murder of our citizens and the destruction of their 
property. We bave made enemies, not friends. Instead of com- 
manding respect and deserving good will by sincerity, firmness, 
and consistency, we provoked misapprehension and deep re- 
sentment. 

In the light of the conduct of the administration no one could 
understand its professions. Decrying interference, we inter- 
fered most exasperatingly. We have not even kept out of actual 
conflict, and the soil of Mexico is stained with the blood of our 
soldiers. We have resorted to physical invasion, only to retire 
without gaining the professed object. It is a record which 
can not be examined without a profound sense of humiliation. 


THE CASE OF HUERTA, 


When the administration came into power Huerta was ex- 
ercising authority as Provisional President of Mexico. He was 
eertainly in fact the head of the Government of Mexico. 
Whether or not he should be recognized was a question to be 
determined in the exercise of a sound discretion, but according 
to correct principles. The President was entitled to be assured 
that there was at least a de facto government; that interna- 
tional obligations would be performed; that the lives and prop- 
erty of American citizens would have proper protection. To 
attempt, however, to control the domestie concerns of Mexico 
was simply intervention, not less so because disclaimed. 

The height of folly was to have a vacillating and ineffective 
intervention, which could only evoke bitterness and contempt, 
which would fail to pacify the country and to assure peace and 
prosperity under a stable government. If crimes were com- 
mitted, we do not palliate them. We make no defense of Huerta. 
But the administration had nothing to do with the moral char- 
acter of Huerta, if in fact he represented the Government of 


acter of Huerta is concerned, the hollowness of the pretensions 
on this score is revealed by the administration's subsequent 
patronage of Villa—whose qualifications as an assassin are in- 
disputable—whom the administration was ready to 
recognize had he achieved his end and fulfilled what then seemed 
to be its hope. 
JOHN LIND'S MISSION. 

The question is not as to the nonrecognition of Huerta. The 

administration did not content itself with refusing to recognize 
Huerta, who was recognized by Great Britain, Germany, France, 
Russia, Spain, and Japan. The administration undertook to 


destroy Huerta, to control Mexican politics, even to deny Huerta 
the right to be a candidate for the ofiice of president at the elec- 
tion the administration demanded. With what bewilderment 
must the Mexicans have regarded our assertion of their right 
to manage their own affairs. In the summer of 1913, John Lind 
was dispatched to the City of Mexico as the President’s “ per- 
sonal spokesman and representative” to the unrecognized 
Huerta, in order to demand that the latter eliminate himself. 
It was an unjustifiable mission, most offensive to a sensitive 
people. John Lind lingered irritatingly. The administration 
continued to direct its efforts at the destruction of the only 
government Mexico had. 

In the spring of 1914 occurred the capture of Vera Cruz. 
Men from one of our ships had been arrested at Tampico and 
had been discharged with an apology. But our admiral de- 
manded a salute, which was refused. Thereupon the President 
went to Co authority to use the armed forces of 
the United States. Without waiting for the passage of the 
resolution, Vera Cruz was seized. It appeared that a shipload 
of ammunition for Huerta was about to enter that port.. There 
was a natural opposition to this invasion, and a battle occurred, 
in which 19 Americans and over a hundred Mexicans were 
killed. This, of course, was war. Our dead soldiers were 
praised for dying like heroes in a war of service. Later we 
retired from Vera Cruz, giving up this noble warfare. 


DID NOT GET THE SALUTE, 


We had not obtained the salute which was demanded. We 
had not obtained reparation for affronts. The ship with ammu- 
nition which could not land at Vera Cruz had soon landed at 
another port, and its cargo was delivered to Huerta without 
interference. Recently the naked truth was admitted by a 
Cabinet officer. We are now informed that “we did not go to 
Vera Cruz to force Huerta to salute the flag.” We are told 
that we went there “to show Mexico that we were in earnest 
in our demand that Huerta must go.” That is, we seized Vera 
Cruz to depose Huerta. The question of the salute was a mere 
pretext. 

Meanwhile the administration utterly failed to perform its 
obvious duty to secure protection for the lives and property of 
our citizens. It is most unworthy to slur those who have in- 
vestments in Mexico in order to escape a condemnation for the 
nonperformance of this duty. There can be no such escape, for 
we have no debate, and there can be no debate, as to the ex- 
istence of this duty on the part of our Government. Let me 
quote the words of the Democratic platform of 1912: 

“The constitutional rights of American citizens should pro- 
tect them on our borders and go with them throughout the 
world, and every American citizen residing or having property 
in any foreign country is entitled to and must be given the full 
protection of the United States Government, both for himself 
and his property.” 

The bitter hatred aroused by the course of the administration 
multiplied outrages, while our failure to afford protection to 
our citizens evoked the scorn and contempt of Mexicans, Con- 
sider the ignominious incident at Tampico in connection with 
the capture of Vera Cruz. In the midst of the greatest danger 
to the hundreds of Americans congregated at Tampico our ships 
which were in the harbor were withdrawn and our citizens were 
saved only by the intervention of German officers and were 
taken away by British and German ships. The official excuse 
of the Secretary of the Navy is an extraordinary commentary. 


NAVAL COMMANDER’S DILEMMA, 


Our ships, it seems, had been ordered to Vera Cruz, but as it 
appeared that they were not needed the order was rescinded. 
Then, we are told, our admiral was faced with this remarkable 
dilemma: If he attempted to go up the river at Tampico and 
take our citizens on board, the word of “aggressive action,” 
as the Secretary called it, “ would have spread to the surround- 
ing country,” and it was “ certain that reprisals on 
American citizens would have followed and lives would have 
been lost.” We had so incensed the Mexicans that we could 
not rescue our own citizens at Tampico, save at the risk of the 
murder of others. We must take Vera Cruz to get Huerta out 
of office and trust to other nations to get our own citizens out 
of peril. What a travesty of international policy. 

Destroying the government of Huerta, we left Mexico to the 
ravages of revolution. I shall not attempt to narrate the sick- 
ening story of the barbarities committed, of the carnival of mur- 
der and lust. We were then told that Mexico was entitled to 
spill as much blood as she pleased to settle her affairs. The 
administration vacillated with respect to the embargo on the 
export of arms and munitions to Mexico. Under os resolution 
of 1912 President Taft had laid such an embargo. In August, 
1913, President Wilson stated that he deemed it his duty to see 
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that neither side to the struggle in Mexico should receive any 
assistance from this side of the border, and that the export of 
ull arms and munitions to Mexico would be forbidden. 


But in February, 1914, the embargo was lifted. In April, 
1914, the embargo was restored. In May, 1914, it was explained 
that the embargo did not apply to American shipments through 
Mexican ports, and ammunition for Carranza was subsequently 
landed at Tampico. In September, 1914, the embargo was lifted 
on exports across the border; thereupon military supplies 
reached both Villa and Carranza. In October, 1915, an embargo 
was declared on all exports of arms except to the adherents of 
Carranza, There was an utter absence of consistent policy. 

CARRANZA'S RECOGNITION. 

For a time we bestowed friendship on Villa. Ultimately we 
recognized Carranza, not on the ground that he had a constitu- 
tional government, but that it was a de facto government. The 
complete failure to secure protection to- American citizens is 
shown conclusively in the note of the Secretary of State of June 
20, 1916, in which he thus described the conditions that have 
obtained during the last three years: 

For three years the Mexican Republic has been torn with civil strife; 
the lives of Americana and other aliens have been sacrificed ; vast prop- 
erties developed by American capital and enterprise have been destroyed 
or rendered nonproductive; bandits have been permitted to roam at 
will through the territory contiguous to the United States and to seize, 
without fg aie rong or without effective attempt at punishment, the prop- 
erty of Americans, while the lives of citizens of the United States who 
ventured to remain in Mexican territory or to return there to protect 
their inerests have been taken, in some cases barbarously taken, and 
the murderers have neither been apprehended nor brought to jus- 
tice. * * + It would be tedious to recount instance after instance, 
outrage after outrage, atrocity after atrocity, to illustrate the true 
nature and extent of the widespread conditions of lawlessness and vio- 
lence which have prevailed. 

The Santa Ysabel massucre, the raid at Columbus, the blood- 
shed at Carrizal, are fresh in your minds. After the Columbus 
raid we started a “ punitive expedition.” We sent a thin line of 
troops hundreds of miles into Mexico, between two lines of rail- 
way, neither of which we were allowed to use and which we did 
not feel at liberty to seize. We were refused permission to enter 
the towns. Though thus restricted, the enterprise was still re- 
garded by the Mexicans as a menace. Our troops faced hostile 
forces, and it is not remarkable that our men fell at Carrizal, 
What other result could be expected? 

THR PURPOSE UNACCOMPLISHED, 


We were virtually ordered to withdraw, and without accom- 
plishing our purpose we have been withdrawing and we are now 
endeavoring to safeguard our own territory. The entire National 
Guard has been ordered out, and many thousands of our citizens 
have been taken from their peaceful employment and hurried to 
the Mexican border. The administration was to seize and pun- 
ish Villa for his outrage on our soil, It has not punished any- 
one; we went in only to retire; future movements are appar- 
ently to be determined by a joint commission. 

The Nation has no policy of aggression toward Mexico. We 
have no desire for any part of her territory. We wish her to 
have peace, stability, and prosperity. We should be ready to aid 
her in binding up her wounds, in relieving her from starvation 
and distress, and in giving her in every practicable way the 
benefits of our disinterested friendship. The conduct of this ad- 
ministration has created difficulties which we shall have to sur- 
mount. We shall have to overcome the antipathy needlessly 
created by that conduct and to develop genuine respect and con- 
fidence. We shall have to adopt a new policy, a policy of firm- 
ness and consistency, through which alone we can promote an 
enduring friendship. 

DEMANDS PROTECTION OF CITIZENS, 


We demand from Mexico the protection of the lives and prop- 
erty of our citizens and the security of our border from depreda- 
tions. Much will be gained if Mexico is convinced that we 
contemplate no meddlesome interference with what does not 
concern us, but that we propose to insist in a firm and candid 
manner upon the performance of international obligations. To 
a stable government, appropriately discharging its international 
duties, we shall give ungrudging support. A short period of 
firm, consistent, and friendly dealing will accomplish more than 
many years of vacillation. 

In this land of composite population, drawing its strength 
from every race, the national security demands that there shall 
be no paltering with American rights. The greater the danger 
of divisive influences, the greater is the necessity for the unify- 
ing force of a just, strong, and patriotic position. We counte- 
nance no covert policies, no intrigues, no secret schemes, We are 
unreservedly, devotedly, whole-heartedly, for the United States. 
That is the rallying point for all Americans. That is my posi- 
tion. I stand for the unflinching maintenance of all American 
rights on land and sea, 


We have had a clear and definite mission as a great neutral 
Nation. It was for us to malntain the integrity of international 
law; to vindicate our rights as neutrals; to protect the lives 
of our citizens, their property, and trade from wrongful acts. 
Putting aside any question as to the highest possibilities of 
moral leadership in the maintenance and vindication of the 
law of nations in connection with the European war, at least 
we were entitled to the safeguarding of American rights. But 
this has not been secured. 

SERIES OF DIPLOMATIC NOTES. 

We have had brave words in a series of notes, but, despite our 
protests, the lives of Americans have been destroyed. What 
does it avail to use some of the strongest words known to 
diplomacy if ambassadors can receive the impression that the 
words are not to be taken seriously? It is not words, but the 
strength and resolution behind the words that count, X 

The chief function of diplomacy is prevention, but in this our 
diplomacy failed, doubtless because of its impaired credit and 
the manifest lack of disposition to back words with action. Had 
this Government, by the use of both informal and formal diplo- 
matic opportunities, left no doubt that when we said “strict 
accountability ” we meant precisely what we said, and that we 
should unhesitatingly vindicate that position, I am confident that 
there would have been no destruction of American lives by the 
sinking of the Lusitania. There we had ample notice; in fact, 
published notice. Furthermore, we knew the situation, and we 
did not require specific notice. Instead of whittling away our 
formal statements by equivocal conversations, we needed the 
straight, direct, and decisive representations which every diplo- 
mat and foreign office would understand. I believe that in this 
way we should have been spared the repeated assaults on Ameri- 
can lives. Moreover, a firm American policy would have been 
strongly supported by our people, and the opportunities for the 
development of bitter feeling would have been vastly reduced. 

It is a great mistake to say that resoluteness in protecting 
American rights would have led to war. Rather, in that course 
lay the best assurance of peace. Weakness and indecision in 
the maintenance of known rights are always sources of grave 
danger; they forfeit respect and invite serious wrongs, which 
in turn create an uncontrollable popular resentment. That is 
not the path of national security. 

THE MAIN TENAN CE OF RIGHTS. 

Not only have we a host of resources short of war. by which 
to enforce our just demands, but we shall never promote our 
peace by being stronger in words than in deeds. We should 
not have found it difficult to maintain peace, but we should have 
maintained peace with honor. During this critical period the 
only danger of war has lain in the weak course of the admin- 
istration. 5 

I do not put life and property on the same footing, but the 
administration has not only been remiss with respect to the 
protection of American lives; it has been remiss with respect 
to the protection of American property and American com- 
merce. It has been too much disposed to be content with 
leisurely discussion. I can not now undertake to review the 
course of events, but it is entirely clear that we failed to use 
the resources at our command to prevent injurious action, and 
that we suffered in consequence. We have no ulterior purposes, 
and the administration should have known how to secure the 
entire protection of every legitimate American interest and the 
prompt recognition of our just demands as a neutral Nation. 

We denounce all plots and conspiracies in the interest of any 
foreign nation. Utterly intolerable is the use of our soil for 
alien intrigues. Every American must unreservedly condemn 
them and support every effort for their suppression. But here, 
also, prompt, vigorous, and adequate measures on the part of 
the administration were needed. There should have been no 
hesitation, no notjon that it was wise and politic to delay. 
Such an abuse of our territory demanded immediate and thor- 
oughgoing action. As soon as the administration had notice 
of plots and conspiracies it was its duty to stop them. It was 
not lacking in resources. Its responsibility for their continu- 
ance can not be escaped by the condemnation of others. 

We are a peace-loving people, but we live in a world of arms. 
We have no thought of aggression, and we desire to pursue 
our democratic ideals without the wastes of strife. So devoted 
are we to these ideals, so intent upon our normal development, 
that I do not believe that there is the slightest danger of mili- 
tarism in this country. Adequate preparedness is not mili- 
tarism. It is the essential assurance of security; it is a neces- 
sary safeguard of peace. 

SHOCKINGLY UNPREPARED. 


It is apparent that we are shockingly unprepared. There is 
no room for controversy on this point since the object lesson on 
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the Mexican border. All our available Regular 


troops—less, I 
believe, than 40,000—are there or in Mexico, and as these have 
been deemed insufficient the entire National Guard has been 
ordered out; that is, we are summoning practically all our mov- 
able military forces in order to prevent bandit incursions. In 
view of the warnings of the last three years, it is inexcusable 
that we should find ourselves in this plight. For our faithful 


guardsmen, who with a fine patriotism responded to call 
and are bearing this burden, I have nothing but praise. But 
I think it little short of absurd that we should be compelled to 
call men from their shops, their factories, their offices, and 
their professions for such a purpose. 

This, however, is not all. The units of the National Guard 
were at peace strength, which was only about one-half the re- 
quired strength. It was necessary to bring in recruits, for the 
most part raw and untrained. Only a small percentage of the 
regiments recruited up to war strength will have had even a 
year’s training in the National Guard, which at the maximum 
means 100 hours of military drill, and, on the average, means 
much less. 

Take the Eastern Department as an illustration. The States 
in this department contain about 72 per cent of the entire Or- 
ganized Militia of the country. I am informed by competent 
authority that the quota of militia from this department, re- 
cently summoned with the units raised to war strength as re- 
quired would amount to about 131,000 men; that in response to 
this call there are now en route to or on the border about 54,000 
men, and in camp in their respective States about 28,000 men; 
and thus, after what has already been accomplished, there still 
remain to be supplied in recruits about 48,000 men. 


UNTRAINED MEN CALLED OUT. 


Men fresh from their peaceful employments and physically un- 
prepared have been hurried to the border for actual service. 
They were without proper equipment; without necessary sup- 
plies; suitable conditions of transportation were not provided. 
Men with dependent families were sent, and conditions which 
should have been well known were discovered after the event. 
And yet the exigency, comparatively speaking, was not a very 
grave one. It involved nothing that could not readily have been 
foreseen during the last three years of disturbance and required 
only a modest talent for organization. That this administration 
while pursuing its course in Mexico should have permitted such 
conditions to exist is almost incredible. 

In the demand for reasonable preparedness the administra- 
tion has followed, not led. Those who demanded more adequate 
forces were first described as “nervous and exeited.“ Only 
about a year and a half ago we were told that the question of 
preparedness was not a pressing one; that the country had been 
misinformed. Later, under the pressure of other leadership, 
this attitude was changed. The administration, it was said, 


President addressed Congress but little over six months ago, 
presenting the plans of the War Department, and Congress was 
formally urged to sanction these plans as “the essential first 
steps.” 

They contemplated an increase of the standing force of the 
Regular Army from its then strength of 5,023 officers and 
102,985 enlisted men to a strength of 7,136 officers and 134,707 
enlisted men, or 141.843 all told. It was said that these addi- 
tions were “necessary to render the Army adequate for its 
present duties.” Further, it was proposed that the Army should 
be supplemented by a force of 400,000 disciplined citizens raised 
in increments of 133,000 a year through a period of three years.” 
At least so much “by way of preparation for defense” seemed 
to the President to be absolutely imperative now.“ He said, 
“We can not do less.” 


ARMY ORGANIZATION BILL, 


But within two months this program was abandoned and the 
able Secretary of War, who had devoted himself persistently to 
this important question, felt so keenly the change in policy 
that he resigned from the Cabinet. Now, the Army organiza- 
tion bill provides for an Army on paper of 178,000, but in fact 
it provides for only 105,000 enlisted men for the line of the 
Regular Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and I 
am informed that for the next fiscal year there will be an in- 
crease of only 15,000. The plan for the supplemental Federal 
Army completely under Federal control was given up. 

We are told that the defects revealed by the present mobiliza- 
tion are due to the “system.” But it was precisely such plain 
defects that under the constant warnings of recent years, with 
the whole world intent on military concerns, should have been 


studied and rectified. The administration has failed to dis- 
charge its responsibilities. Apparently it is now seeking to 
meet political exigencies by its narval program; but it has im- 
posed upon the country an incompetent naval administration. 

We demand adequate national defense, adequate protection 
on both our western and eastern coasts. We demand thorough- 
ness and efficiency in both arms of the service. It seems to be 
plain that our Regular Army is too small. We are too great a 
country to require of our citizens who are engaged in peaceful 
vocation the sort of military service to which they are now 
ealled. As well insist that our citizens in this metropolis be 
summoned to put out fires and police the streets. We do not 
count it inconsistent with our Liberties or with our democratic 
ideals to have an adequate police force. With a population of 
nearly 100,000,000 we need to be surer of ourselves than to 
become alarmed at the prospect of having a Regular Army 
which can reasonably protect our border and perform such 
other military service as may be required in the absence of a 
grave emergency. I believe, further, that there should be not 
only a reasonable increase in the Army, but that the 
first citizen reserve subject to call should be enlisted as a Fed- 
eral Army and trained under Federal authority. 


NATION WANTS MODERN METHODS. 


The country demands that our military and naval programs 
shall be carried out in a businesslike manner under the most 
competent administrative heads; that we shall have an up-to- 
date preparation; that the moneys appropriated shall be prop- 
erly expended. We should also have careful plans for mobiliz- 
ing our industrial resources; for promoting research and utiliz- 
ing the investigations of science. And a policy of adequate 
preparedness must constantly have in view the necessity of con- 
serving our fundamental human interests; of promoting the 
physical well-being of our population, as well as education and 
training; of developing to the utmost our economic strength and 
independence. 

It must be based upon a profound sense of our unity and 
democratic obligation. It must not mean the abandonment of 
other essential governmental work, but that we shall have in 
both efficiency and in neither waste or extravagance. We should 
also be solicitous, by wise prevision and conference, to remove so 
far as possible the causes of irritation which may in any de- 
gree threaten friendly relations. In our proposals there is, I 
repeat, no militarism. There is simple insistence upon common 
sense in providing reasonable measures of security and avoid- 
ing the perils of neglect. We must have the strength of self- 
respect; a strength which contains no threat, but assures our 
defense, safeguards our rights, and conserves our peace. 

We are deeply interested in what I may term the organization 
of peace. We cherish no illusions. We know that the recur- 
rence of war is not to be prevented by pious wishes. If the 
conflict of national interests is not to be brought to the final test 
of force, there must be the development of international organi- 
zation in order to provide international justice and to safeguard, 
so far as practicable, the peace of the world. 


FAVORS A WORLD COURT. 


Arbitration treaties are useful within their proper sphere, 
but it is worse than folly to ignore the limitations of this remedy 
or to regard such treaties as an adequate means of preventing 
war. There should be an international tribunal to decide con- 
troversies susceptible of judicial determination, thus affording 
the advantage of judicial standards in the settlement of par- 
ticular disputes and of the gradual growth of a body of judicial 
precedents. In emphasizing the desirability of such a tribunal 
for the disposition of controversies of a justiciable sort it must 
not be overlooked that there are also legislative needs. 

We need conferences of the nations to formulate international 
rules, to establish principles, te modify and extend international 
law so as to adapt it to new conditions, to remove causes of 
international differences. We need to develop the instrumentali- 
ties of conciliation. And behind this international organization, 
if it is to be effective, must be the cooperation of the nations 
to prevent resort to hostilities before the appropriate agencies 
of peaceful settlement have been utilized. If the peace of the 
world is to be maintained, it must be through the preventive 
power of a common purpose. 

Without this, it will still remain not only possible but prac- 
ticable to disregard international obligations, to override the 
rights of States, particularly of small States, to ignore princi- 
ples, to violate rules. And it is only through international coop- 
eration giving a reasonable assurance of peace that we may 
hope for the limitation of armaments. It is to be expected 
that nations will continue to arm in defense of their respective 
interests as they are conceived, and nothing will avail to dimin- 
ish this burden save some practical guaranty of international 
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order. We in this country can, and should, maintain our fortu- 
nate freedom from entanglements with interests and policies 
whick do not concern us. But there is no national isolation in 
the world of the twentieth century. 

OUR INTERNATIONAL DUTY. 

If at the close of the present war the nations are ready to 
undertake practicable measures in the common interest in order 
to secure international justice, we can not fail to recognize our 
international duty. The peace of the world is our interest as 
well as the interest of others, and in developing the necessary 
agencies for the prevention of war we shall be glad to have an 
appropriate share. And our preparedness will have proper rela- 
tion to this end as well as to our own immediate security. 

When we contemplate industrial and commercial conditions 
we see that we are living in a fool’s paradise. The temporary 
prosperity to which our opponents point has been created by the 
abnormal conditions incident to the war. With the end of the 
war there will be the new conditions determined by a new 
Europe. Millions of men in the trenches will then return to 
work, ‘The energies of each of the now belligerent nations, 
highly trained, will then be turned to production. These are 
days of terrible discipline for the nations at war, but it must 
not be forgotten that each is developing a national solidarity, a 
knowledge of method, a realization. of capacity, hitherto un- 
approached. In each the lessons of cooperation now being 
learned will never be forgotten. Friction and waste have been 
reduced to a minimum; labor and capital have a better under- 
standing, business organization is more highly developed and 
more intelligently directed than ever before. We see in each 
of these nations a marvelous national efficiency. Let it not be 
supposed that this efficiency will not count when Europe, once 
more at peace, pushes its productive powers to the utmost limit. 

On the other hand, in this country, with the stoppage of the 
manufacture of munitions, a host of men will be turned out of 
employment. We must meet the most severe competition in in- 
dustry. We are undisciplined, defective in organization, loosely 
knit, industrially unprepared. 

THE CONDITION OF LABOR, 


Our opponents promised to reduce the cost of living. This 
they have failed to do; but they did reduce the opportunities 
of making a living. Let us not forget the conditions that existed 
in this country under the new tariff prior to the outbreak of the 
war. Production had decreased, business was languishing, new 
enterprises were not undertaken; instead of expansion there 
was curtailment, and our streets were filled with the unem- 
ployed. It was estimated that in the city of New York over 
300,000 were out of work. Throughout the country the jobless 
demanded relief. The labor commissioners of many States and 
our municipal administrations devoted themselves to the prob- 
lem of unemployment, while the resources of our voluntary char- 
itable organizations were most severely taxed. What ground 
is there for expecting better conditions when the unhealthy 
stimulus of the war has spent its force and our industries and 
workingmen are exposed to the competition of an energized 
Europe? 

It is plain that we must have protective upbuilding policies. 
It is idle to look for relief to the Democratic Party, which as 
late as 1912 declared in its platform that it was “a fundamental 
principle of the Democratic Party that the Federal Government 
under the Constitution had no right or power to impose or col- 
lect tariff duties except for the purpose of revenue.” We are 
told in its present platform that there haye been “ momentous 
changes” in the last two years, and, hence, repudiating its 
former attitude, the Democratic Party now declares for a “ non- 

tariff commission.” But have the ‘“ momentous 
changes” incident to the European war changed the Constitu- 
tion of the United States? Is it proposed to use a tariff com- 
mission to frame a tariff for revenue only? Is the opposing 
party ready to confess that for generations it has misread the 
Constitution? Is that party now prepared to accept the protec- 
tive principle? Rather, so far as the tariff is concerned, it 
would appear to be without principle. Witness its action in con- 
nection with the sugar duties, its reaffirmation of the doctrine 
of a revenue tariff, its dyestuffs proposal, and its formulation, 
in lieu of protective duties, of an “ antidumping” provision, the 
terms of which are suflicient to show its ineffective character! 


THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF, 


The Republican Party stands for the principle of protection. 
We must apply that principle fairly, without abuses, in as 
scientific a manner as possible; and Congress should be aided 
by the investigations of an expert body. We stand for the 
safeguarding of our economic independence, for the develop- 
ment of American industry, for the maintenance of American 
standards of living. We propose that in the competitive strug- 


— that is about to come the American workingman shall not 
suffer, 

The Republican Party is not a sectional party. It thinks 
and plans nationally. Its policies are for the promotion of the 
prosperity of every part of the country, South, East, North, and 
West. It is not simply a question of a wise adjustment of the 
tariff in accordance with sound principle, but there is also the 
need in other respects for stable conditions for commercial and 
industrial progress. If we are to meet effectively the conditions 
which will arise after the war is over, we must put our house in 
order. Let it be understood that the public right is to be main- 
tained without fear or favor. But let us show that we can do 
this without impairing the essential agencies of progress. 

There is no forward movement, no endeavor to promote social 
justice, which in_the last analysis does not rest upon the condi- 
tion that there shall be a stable basis for honest enterprise. 
This subject has several important: phases to which at this 
time I can allude only briefly. We should place our transpor- 
tation system on a sure footing. We should be able wisely 
to adjust our regulative powers so that the fundamental object 
of protecting the public interest can be fully secured without 
uncertainties or conflicts and without hampering the develop- 
ment and expansion of transportation facilities. This national 
end may be accomplished without the sacrifice of any interest 
that is essentially local, or without weakening public control. 
Our present system is crude and inadequate. 


COMMERCE, INDUSTRY, SHIPPING. 


Moreover, in the severe economic struggle that is before us, 
and in seeking, as we should, to promote our productive indus- 
tries and to expand our commerce—notably our foreign com- 
merce—we shall require the most efficient organization, quite as 
efficient as that found in any nation abroad. There must be no 
unnecessary wastes and no arbitrary obstructions. We have 
determined to cut out, root and branch, monopolistic practices, 
but we can do this without hobbling enterprise or narrowing the 
Scope of legitimate achievement. Again, we must build up our 
merchant marine. It will not aid to put the Government into 
competition with private owners. That, it seems to me, is a 
counsel of folly. A surer way of destroying the promise of our 
foreign trade could hardly be devised. It has well been asked, 
Does the Government intend to operate at a profit or at a Joss? 
We need the encouragement and protection of the Government 
for our shipping industry, but it can not afford to have the Gov- 
ernment as a competitor. 

We stand for the conservation of the just interests of labor. 
We do not desire production or trade or efficiency in either, for 
its own sake, but for the betterment of the lives of human beings, 
We shall not have any lasting industrial prosperity unless we 
buttress our industrial endeavors by adequate means for the 
protection of health, for the elimination of unnecessary perils to 
life and limb, for the safeguarding of our future through proper 
laws for protection of women and children in industry, for in- 
creasing opportunities for education and training. We should 
be solicitous to inquire carefully into every grievance, remember- 
ing that there are few disputes which can not easily be adjusted 
if there be an impartial examination of the facts. We make 
common cause in this country not for a few, but for all, and our 
watchword must be cooperation not exploitation. No plans will 
be adequate save as they are instinct with genuine democratic 
sympathy. 

FEDERAL COMPENSATION LAW. 

I stand for adequate Federal workmen’s compensation laws, 
dealing not only with the employees of Government, but with 
those employees who are engaged in interstate commerce and 
are subject to the hazard of injury, so that those activities 
which are within the sphere of the constitutional authority of 
Congress may be dealt with under a suitable law. 

We propose to promote by every practicable means our agri- 
cultural interests, and we include in this program an effective 
system of rural credits. We favor the wise conservation of our 
natural resources. We desire not only that they shall be safe- 
guarded, but that they shall be adequately developed and used 
to the utmost public advantage. 

We turn to other considerations of important policy. One 
of these is our attitude toward the Philippines. That, I may 
say, is not a question of self-interest. We have assumed inter- 
national obligations which we should not permit ourselves to 
evade. A breach of trust is not an admissible American policy, 
though our opponents have seemed to consider it such. We 
should administer government in the Philippines with a full 
recognition of our international duty, without partisanship, 
with the aim of maintaining the highest standards of expert 
administration, and in the interest of the Filipinos. This is a 
matter of national honor. : 
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FAVORS VOTES FOR WOMEN. 


I 1 the declaration in the platform in favor of woman 
suffrage. I do not consider it necessary to review the argu- 
ments usually advanced on the one side or the other, as my own 
convictions proceed from a somewhat different point of view. 
Some time ago a consideration of our economic conditions and 
tendencies, of the position of women in gainful occupations, of 
the nature and course of the demand, led me to the conclusion 
that the granting of suffrage to women is inevitable. Opposi- 
tion may delay but, in my judgment, can not defeat this move- 
ment. Nor can I see any advantages in the delay which can 
possibly offset the disadvantages which are necessarily incident 
to the continued agitation. Facts should be squarely met. We 
shall huve a constantly intensified effort and a distinctly femi- 
nist movement constantly perfecting its organization to the sub- 
version of normal political issues. We shall have a struggle, 
increasing in bitterness, which I believe to be inimical to our 
welfare. If women are to have the vote, as I believe they are, 
it seems to me entirely clear that in the interest of the public 
life of this country the contest should be ended promptly. I 
favor the vote for women. 

Confronting every effort to improve conditions is the menace 
of incompetent administration. It is an extraordinary notion 
that democracy can be faithfully served by inexpertness. Dem- 
ocracy needs exact knowledge, special skill, and thorough train- 
ing in its servants. I have already spoken of the disregard of 
proper standards in numerous instances, in appointments to the 
diplomatic service. Unfortunately there has been a similar dis- 
regard of Executive responsibility in appointments to important 
administrative positions in our domestic service. Even with 
respect to technical bureaus the demands of science have been 
compelled to yield to the demands of politics. 

THB CIVIL-SERVICE LAWS. 


We have erected against importunities of spoilsmen the bar- 
riers of the civil-service laws, but under the present adminis- 
tration enactments providing for the creation of large numbers 
of places have been deliberately removed from the merit sys- 
tem. The principles of our civil-service laws have been shame- 
lessly violated. We stand for fidelity to these principles and 
their consistent application. And, further, it is our purpose 
that administrative chiefs shall be men of special competence 
eminently qualified for their important work. 

Our opponents promised economy, but they have shown a 
reckless extravagance. They have been wasteful and protligate. 
It is time that we had fiscal reform. We demand a simple busi- 
nesslike budget. I believe it is only threugh a responsible bud- 
get, proposed by the Executive, that we shall avoid financial 
waste and secure proper administrative efficiency, and a well- 
balanced consideration of new administrative proposals. 

We live in a fateful hour. In a true sense, the contest for 
the preservation of the Nation is never ended. We must still 
be imbued with the spirit of heroic sacrifice which gave us our 
country and brought us safely through the days of civil war. 
We renew our pledge to the ancient ideals of individual lib- 
erty, of opportunity denied to none becayse of race or creed, 
of unswerving loyalty. We have a vision of America prepared 
and secure, strong and just, equal to her tasks, an exemplar 
of the capacity and efficiency of a free people. I indorse the 
platform adopted by the convention and accept its nomination. 


Awakening EPEETAN Job for Salesmen. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. C. WILLIAM RAMSEYER, 


OF IOWA, 
Is THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 2, 1916. 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend re- 
marks a great many organizations of the country get a hearing 
in the ConGressionar Recorp on some topic of public interest. 
A few days ago my attention was called to an able address 
delivered by C. Louis Allen before the World's Salesmanship 
Congress, at Detroit, July 12, 1916. I submit it as among the 
best that has found its way into the Record during this session. 
It is full of practical suggestions and wholesome teachings, and 
is expressive of the high ideals and patriotic spirit of the men 
who constitute that large body of traveling salesmen of the 
United States 
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The address is as follows: 

“ The primary purpose of this congress is business betterment. 
Specifically, it is hoped to better business through betterment 
in salesmanship. It is evident that the sponsors of the con- 
gress recognize that salesmanship is a vital factor in every 
betterment movement; that if business betterment be the object, 
then the way to get it is to improve salesmanship. 

Jo secure this betterment in salesmanship it was, of course, 
necessary for this congress to consider in detail certain prob- 
Iems more or less technical in their nature. If, however, real 
progress is to be made in the improvement of our art, is it not 
just as essential. that we look out as well as in; that we see 
the vision as well as the detail, for oftentimes in the humdrum 
of our daily work the detail becomes irksome and uninteresting, 
unless a clear vision enables us to plainly see the worth-while- 
ness of the goal ahead. The hard-driven men on the road, the 
boys who are forever getting the rough end of the stick, the fel- 
lows who are carrying the message to Garcia and getting that 
gentleman's name on the dotted line—these must be given a 
vision so big and vital that it will hearten them to endure the 
drab drudgery and dull monotony of their everyday work. 

“Can we find in salesmanship such a vision, which when once 
discovered will give to the salesman a ner” enthusiasm and 
determination, a new dignity and character? Yes, we cun; if 
we but recognize the universal application of salesmanship. 
We are all salesmen, every one of us, for a salesman is one who 
causes others to believe as he believes, and then moves them to. 
act on that belief. Your lawyer is a salesman; he must sell“ 
his facts to the jury and his interpretation of the law to the 
judge. The helpful preacher is he who “sells” his spiritual 
ideals to his congregation and moves them to live up to those 
ideals. Your doctor must “sell” his faith in his science to his 
patients. The politician has his platforms and policies and usu- 
ally his personal services for sale. Even in romance your pro- 
posing swain must “sell” himself to the doubting maid, and if 
he misrepresents the goods of his devotic it is likely to lead 
him to the divorce court, 

“Every refcrm is a testimonial to the power of some one’s 
salesmanship. Progress and improvement everywhere bear wit- 
ness to the ability of some one to “sell” the other fellow his 
idea or ideal, theory or creed. But in the great university of 
life, where all are students of salesmanship, at least to some 
degree, to the salesman is given the high privilege of becoming 
a teacher of the science, a master of the art, and a leader among 
his fellows. Surely such a vision gives the salesman a new 
insight into his opportunities and a clearer understanding of 
his responsibilities. 

“And now for a field in which to develop these larger oppor- 
tunities and discharge these graver responsibilities. Take the 
relation of business to government. Where can be found a 
greater opportunity for the constructive salesman who has a 
proper understanding of the theory of government and the 
purpose of business? At the present time, business and govern- 
ment are working at cross purposes. Neither understands the 
other. The attitude of government toward business is wholly 
a negative one and destructive in its operation. 

“And yet, is the Government wholly to blame? In diagnosing 
the commercial ills of our day let us look first within. What 
has business done in a big, constructive way to change this 
attitude on the part of the Government? What has business 
done to bring about a clearer understanding of its high pur- 
pose to serve? What has business done to “sell” the American 
public its ideals and aims-as well as its goods and merchandise; 
its capacity for national service, as well as its stock of profit- 
producing products? 

“Ever since American business got big it has been pussy- 
footing. Someone started the fiction that to be big wa. to be bad, 
and business itself began halfway to believe it. This attitude 
has resulted in making legitimate business the target for the 


poisoned arrows of every blatant demagogue. True business 18 


service, and real service is the destiny and goal of humanity. 
If your business do2s not truly serve then get out of it; but if 
it does, be not ashamed of it, and offer no apologies for con- 
ducting it. 

“T conceive of American busincss to-day as a great dynamic 
body, created to serve, gifted with understanding and mar- 
velously able to convince; and, yet, the great American curse of 
selfish indifference is upon it. We are all so busy peddling our 
own products and banking the proceeds that we have little 
time for the broader, more fundamental view of constructive 
business building. 


“ We love to talk in glittering, high-sounding generalties about. 


export trade. We study Spanish conjugations, pore over atlases 
and advertise in the American Exporter. In fact, we do every- 
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thing but build ships, the one absolutely essential thing to the 
establishment of an export trade. We make speeches about ship 
subsidy at merchants’ association banquets, and that’s about as 
far as it goes. We haven't taken the first steps. to translate the 
term ‘ship subsidy’ into an understandable business proposi- 
tion for the American public, nor to sell’ the idea to the farmer, 
the merchant, and the laboring man. ‘These still regard ship 
subsidy as. just another little scheme to make some sort of a 
present to the * plutes.” 

“Talk to these people in their own language. Use words and 
ideas that they understand, and you will have no trouble in se- 
curing their support for deserving measures. Car shortage, for 
instance, is a term that every farmer eomprehends. It brings a 
vision of produce rotting beside the railroad tracks; of grain 
stacked im the fields unable to get to market. Car shortage 
sends a chill down every farmer’s back. It makes him feel the 
mortgage tightening around his neck. So if we will just drop 
the term ‘ship subsidy’ and talk to the American people in 
terms of “ship shortage” it will understand. Convince the 
people of the peril to. our commerce in ship shortage, Make 
them understand just what will happen to American industries 
if a dearth of shipping ties our hands at the close of Europe's 
war, at a time when the biggest and sharpest contest in which 
world trade has ever grappled will be on. Through salesman- 
ship our desperate need of shipping may become vitalized and 
energized into a moving foree that will place upon the high seas 
an adequate American merehant marine. 

“ Great principles develop great leaders; great crises call forth 
gront commanders; a great cause requires and invariably is able 
to enlist great men. Tf this Congress would better business 
through better salesmanship, let it give to the salesmen of Amer- 
ica a truly great cause to champion, The response will be spon- 
taneous and universal; the result will be bigger, better, and 
stronger salesmen, able and willing to render a greater service 
to themselves, their employers, to business as a whole, and to 
their country. 

“And what shall this cause be? My friends, I ask you, ‘To 
what cause can the salesmen of America be dedicated with 
greater honor to themselves and profit to their fellows than to 
the permanent liberty and true welfare of all our people? —a 
cause which is expressed by the one word ‘Americanism.’ 

“Tt seems to me that to get at a real understanding of Ameri- 
eanism, we must go back to the days when our country was con- 
ceived and brought forth by hardy bands of partiots, who, hav- 
ing renounced their allegiance to foreign potentates, came to this 
new land in search of civil, religious, and economic freedom. 
Let us get at the spirit of Roger Williams, Let us try to under- 
stand the purpose of the Pilgrim Fathers. Let us examine the 
cireumstances and conditions which caused our Seotch and Irish 
ancestors to resent unjust taxation; which prompted our fore- 
fathers in Germany, France, and Russia to resist the autocratic 
interference with their personal and religious liberty; which 
caused them, in common with patriots from other lands, to set 
up in this country an independent Republic, dedicated to the 
principle that ‘all men are created equal’ and deserve equal 
opportunity. Let us try to catch the spirit of Washington and 
of Jefferson, of Monroe and of Lincoln, and when we have once 
eaught the meaning of their Americanism let us do our share 
toward awakening this spirit, slumbering and dormant now for 
nearly half a century. 

“Americanism, therefore, is of the mind and of the soul. It is 
the national consciousness; the spirit of unity which binds to- 
gether in one high and just purpose a nation composed. of many 
peoples. But let us remember that unity is only possible where 
equal justice prevails. Freedom’s problems in 1916 differ from 
those of 1T76: Then the questions were largely religious and 
political; to-day they are primarily economic. Eternal vigilance 
is the price of freedom, then, now, and forever. 

And yet we know that this spirit of unity does exist, for with- 
out it we could not live: But many years of peace and plenty 
have duiled the national conscience until now we have begun 
to consider peace and plenty as the end of existence. Our 
country has become a bountiful provider of good things rather 
than an ideal to die for; life has ceased to be a thing to spend 
and be spent, but instead has become a matter of fatted ease 
and luxurious stupor from which we are reluctant to be aroused. 

The danger to democracy lies in its colossal indifference. In 
a republic universal unanimity of opinion is impossible and un- 
desirable, but the one thing that ts essential, if the nation is to 
live its life and carve out its destiny, is that all of the people 
should think. No evil will result from sincere and earnest con- 
victions that differ, but a subtle peril lurks in that brand of 
satisfied Indifference which always Indicates a lack of deep 
conviction of any kind on the vital question of national life. 

- “Too fat to fight, too smug to think; these are the charges. 
They represent the gravest peril that threatens America to-day, 


From this national lethargy, from this stupor of satisfied indif- 
ference and economic gluttony, the people must be awakened 
and the spirit of true Americanism must be placed once more 
upon the altar, now occupied by the greedy god ef selfish ma- 
terialism. For with nations, as with individuals, life’s lessons 
must be learned. The wise learn by observation, the others 
walk blindly to the very brink of ruin and suffer the agonies 
of torment before they perceive the great principle involved. 
God grant that this Nation wake before it is too late; may we 
learn the great lesson of our day without grovelling in the gutter 
of carnage and bloodshed; may our national vision lead us to 
the only goal for a country, as it is for a man, a woman, or a 
child—to do right, to be brave and just and true, and let what- 
ever will come after. 

“This great work of awakening the national spirit and 
quickening the national conscience is really a job for America’s 
master salesmen. Too long the rudder of American destiny has 
been by self-seeking politicians. The people must be 
*sold’ on Americanism, its glorious past, its present ideals, 
and its future destiny as the inspiration and model of govern- 
ment ‘ of, by, and for’ a free people. 

“T take it that in a republic deriving its powers from the 
consent of the governed, this element of salesmanship is of vital 
importance. Of what use are great leaders and far-sighted 
prophets if the people refuse to support the measures advocated? 
Paper plans for national defense may be drawn, battleships may 
be built on blue prints, but unless the people are convinced of 
the wisdom of preparedness as a national policy the appropria- 
tion necessary to convert plans into the effective tools of defense 
will not be fortheoming. : 

“Ts it not therefore obvious that we have too long overlooked 
one of our greatest natural resources, a veritable Niagara of 
power, to wit, the power to convince the American public, resi- 
dent in our loyal army of 1,000,000 salesmen? I see in this might 
of America’s hosts of intelligent salesmen a chance for service 
to our country in this hour of crisis that far surpasses any service 
which it has ever rendered in the past. Here is an incalculable 
power to convince; here is a force that can pump manhood and 
conviction into the fatty degeneration of our national spirit. 

“We are told that more aeroplanes of American manufac- 
ture and consigned to foreign Governments went down on the 
Cymric than we have in all branches of the Government serv- 
ice, and yet, those who know say that our expenditure for this 
new weapon of defense should be ten to twenty times our pres- 
ent appropriation. But before Congressmen responsible to their 
satisfied constituents can be induced to vote an adequate ap- 
propriation, the public must be ‘sold’ on aeroplanes and our 
need of them, for this is a democracy and the people must be 
back of every governmental action. 

“For the last four months the Government has been attempt- 
ing to secure 20,000 men for the Regular Army. To date, 9,000 
have been recruited. What is the trouble? Poor salesmanship! 
The men in charge of recruiting should be master salesmen, for 
the Army must be ‘sold’ to its prospective recruits. Think of 
the motive power in American salesmen to create and set in 
motion such phases of dynamic sentiment! 

“Suppose the salesmen of America were thoroughly organ- 
ized, working in close alliance with the Government. Then the 
Government might call in a Hugh Chalmers, a John H. Pat- 
terson, or a Charles M. Schwab and say to him: ‘ Here are the 


conditions. These are our needs. Go, convince the public!’ 


Then, operating under the same principles which have built 
for these men successful business organizations, an army of 
100,000 salesmen would sweep forth into their territories, min- 
gle with the trade that knows and has faith in them, and by 
red-blooded personal salesmanship convince the public of the 
Government’s need of support. 

“ Progress in a democracy is very largely a matter of sales- 
manship, for the people can not be driven; they must be led, 
which is to say, they must be ‘sold.’ American salesmanship 
in its new valiant rôle of statesmanship could invade this or 
that misguided territory and enlighten the people of that section 
on the attitude of the rest of the country, thus knitting the 
whole Nation into a tighter texture of harmony of purpose and 
singleness of ideals, for nationalism is nothing short of an 
exalted form of merchandise, and in order to root it firmly in 
the hearts of our people, it must be ‘ sold’ to them. 

“ Already the spirit of Americanism has commenced an as- 
sault upon the trenches of commercialism. The engineers of 
America through their various societies and organizations have 
offered their services to the Government, and the Government 
has accepted and is to-day profiting by the wise counsel of some 
of the foremost engineers of America. 

“But what of America’s salesmen? What of that vast army 
of 1,000,000 patriots with their gift to understand, to stir, to 
move to action; their power to electrify and convince? What 
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share of the load in this hour of crisis are they to shoulder? 
For surely the salesmen of America will not be content to 
stand idly by without putting a strong hand on the loom of 
circumstance that hour by hour is weaving the strands of 


destiny. If the engineers of America possess the brains, the 
training, and the vision to play a definite rôle in the making 
of history, how much more of the raw materials of greatness 
exist to-day in the hosts of American salesmen? 

“T ask that we here and now create a permanent organiza- 
tion, to be known as the ‘salesmen of America’; that through 
this organization we offer our services to the Government of 
the United States. I ask that we say to our country: Here 
are our brains—they are keen; here is our power to sell and 
convince—it is potent; here is our understanding of our fel- 
lows—it is useful; here is our love of our country—it is devout 
and undiluted. Let us get under our share of the load. We 
ask to serve.” 


Status of the National Guard. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 2, 1916. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks upon the status of the National Guard and 
to incorporate therein certain letters 6f the War Department, 
all intended to assist in a better understanding of mooted ques- 
tions that have arisen since the mobilization of the National 
Guard for service along the Mexican frontier and for the in- 
formation and convenience of those Representatives who have 
received numerous inquiries upon the subject from the relatives 
of the officers and men who volunteered for what they believe 
to be a patriotic duty, I submit the following correspondence: 

QUESTIONS ADDRESSED TO THE SECRETARY. 
JuLY 26, 1916. 
Hon. Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. SECRETARY: There is now pending in your depart- 
ment a resolution of inquiry (H. Res. 292), copy of which I in- 
close, introduced by me July 5 and passed by the House July 11, 
concerning which I have had so many inquiries that I am per- 
suaded to say that an early answer by the department covering 
the points referred to would tend to allay much of the criticism 
that is now being received in letters and through the newspapers. 
As the resolution calls for a report to the House, however, I 
merely bring the matter to your attention, since, in the rush of 
business in your department, it may have been temporarily over- 
looked. 

There is another matter to which I respectfully and earnestly 
call your attention, to wit, the status of the National Guard, 
which is not clearly understood by many of my correspondents 
and which seems to be in doubt in Congress. It may be that you 
ean advise me upon this subject, which seems now to be greatly 
confused. 

This is what many of us would like to know: 

First. Is the National Guard as at present mustered in by 
officers of the Regular Army, under the oath required by the 
national defense act. (the Hay bill), in the jurisdiction of the 
States, subject to orders from the governors, or is it now a part 
of the Regular Army of the United States, in the pay of the 
United States Government, and subject to the Regular Army 
term of service? An answer to this inquiry might include the 
further question as to the pensionable status of members of the 
National Guard as now sworn in for service along the Mexican 
border. 

Second. If the National Guard as at present in service along 
the Mexican border has not been drafted under existing law 
(including the Dick Act and the national defense act), is it 
available for service under the Constitution beyond the borders 
of the United States? An answer to this question may include 
the statement of the effect of the resolution of Congress declaring 
an emergency to exist. 

I believe that a letter from the department in answer to 
these questions would help to allay much of the confusion that 
has arisen in the public mind, and would tend to settle many of 
the private complaints that have grown out of the mobilization 
of the National Guard. 


Very truly, yours, J. HAMPTON Moore, 


THE ANSWERS UNDER WAY. 


Wak DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, July 28, 1916, 
Hon. J. HAMPTON Moore, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dan Mr. Moore: Referring to your letter on the subject 
of H. Res. 292, the reply thereto was forwarded to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives on July 21, 1916, and reports 
submitted by the Quartermaster General and Chief of Ordnance 
too late to be incorporated in that reply are now going forward. 

I am having the Judge Advocate General prepare for my con- 
sideration his opinion on the two questions asked in your letter, 
and an answer will be made as soon as it can be prepared. 

Very truly, yours, 
Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 

(Nore.—The House resolution 292, referred to in the above 
letters, being a resolution of inquiry relating to the transporta- 
tion of the National Guard, its treatment on the way, and its 
equipment for service, was forwarded by the Secretary as indi- 
cated, and is now embodied in House Document No. 1311. 
While it admits some of the newspaper accusations as to the 
poor quality of cars used, it generally denies that the National 
Guardsmen were illtreated or unprovided for or that they were 
dealt with in an unsoldierly manner. The response of the Secre- 
tary makes a 16-page document, which can doubtless be obtained 
by Members from the document room.) 


WANTS TILE PUBLIC INFORMED. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, July 29, 1916. 


My Dear Mn. Moore: Under date of July 26 you asked me by 
letter some questions relative to the status of the National 
Guard. The Judge Advocate General has, at my request, pre- 
pared a memorandum, which I inclose for your information, 
with request that you secure its publication in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, if that be possible, so as to secure as widespread 
distribution of this information as possible. 

In view of the fact that misunderstandings seem to have 
arisen on this rather intricate legal situation, I am handing 
copies of the memorandum of the Judge Advocate General to 
the representatives of the daily press in the hope that the 
public mind may be cleared up about a situation which was 
temporary in its origin and cause and will not occur again 
should any subsequent occasion arise to summon the National 
Guard provided by recent Army legislation into the service of 
the country. I particularly regret that this unavoidable con- 
fusion of thought should in some quarters have been taken to 
imply a reflection upon the National Guard, for which the guard 
itself is, of course, in no sense responsible. 

Very truly, yours, 
Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON Moore, 
House of Representatives. 


OPINION OF THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL, 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAT, 
Washington, July 29, 1916. 
[Memorandum for the Secretary of War.] 


1. The views of this office are desired with respect to the 
questions raised in the accompanying letter by the Hon. J. 
Hampton Moore, Member of Congress, with respect to the status 
of members of the National Guard now in the service of the 
United States. The questions submitted by Mr. Moore are as 
follows: 

(a) “Is the National Guard as at present mustered in by 
officers of the Regular Army under the oath required by the 
national defense act—the Hay bill—in the jurisdiction of the 
States, subject to orders from the governors, or is it now a part 
of the Regular Army of the United States, in the pay of the 
United States Government, and subject to the Regular Army 
term of service? An answer to this inquiry might include the 
further question as to the pensionable status of members of the 
National Guard as now sworn in for service along the Mexican 
border. 

(b) “If the National Guard as at present in service along 
the Mexican border has not been drafted under existing law, 
including the Dick Act and the national defense act, is it avail- 
able for service under the Constitution beyond the borders of 
the United States? An answer to this question may include the 
statement of the effect of the resolution of Congress declaring 
an emergency to exist.” 
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2. In answering these questions the term “ Organized Militia ” 
will be applied to the militia organized under the act of January 
21, 1908, known as the Dick bill (82 Stat., 775), as amended, 
and the term National Guard will be applied to the members of 
the Organized Militia who have qualified under the national de- 
fense act of June 3, 1916, by subscribing the oath and enlist- 
ment contract as provided in sections 70 and 73 of that act. 

8. The Organized Militia of the States of Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, and Texas have been mustered into the service under tha 
call of May 9, 1916, and the Organized Militia and National 
Guard of the other States are in the service under the call 
issued by the President June 18, 1916, both calls being for the 
purpose of protecting the United States against aggression from 
Mexico. 

4. The questions submitted will be answered first with re- 
spect to the Organized Militia of the States of Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Texas. These were mustered into the service of 
the United States under section 7 of the Dick bill, the officers 
and enlisted men taking in connection with the said muster the 
oath prescribed by the muster-in regulations promulgated under 
that law. Their status is that of militia called into the service 
of the United States for one of the purposes specified in the 
Constitution—that is, te protect the United States against inva- 
sion. While in such service they are subject to the laws and 
regulations governing the Regular Army, so far as applicable to 
their temporary status, and are subject only to the orders of the 
President. They are not, while in such service, under the juris- 
diction of the States, nor are they subject to the orders of the 
governors, whose authority over them for the time being is sus- 
pended, except only with respect to the appointment of officers. 
They are not a part of the Regular Army of the United States, 
nor are they subject to the Regular Army term of service. They 
are in the service as militia called forth to meet the exigency 
for which the call was issued. While in the service they are, of 
course, in the pay of the United States Government, and are 
entitled to the same pay and allowances as the regular troops. 

With regard to their pensionable status, section 22 of the Dick 
bill gives them the benefit of the pension laws for any disability 
incurred in the service, and in case of death confers on the 
widow or children of the deceased all the benefits of such pen- 
sion laws. Under the decision of the comptroller of July 20, 
1916, the widow or beneficiary of a member of the Organized 
Militia dying in the service, in line duty, and not as the result 
of his own misconduct, is entitled to the six months’ gratuity 
pay, the same as in the case of officers or soldiers of the Regular 
Army. 

5. Answering the questions submitted with respect to the 
Organized Militia and National Guard who are in the service 
under the call of June 18, 1916, it should be observed that 
shortly after the passage of the national-defense act of June 8, 
1916, the Organized Militia of the several States began to trans- 
form themselves into the National Guard of the new national- 
defense act. The call of June 18, 1916, found this process of 
transformation going on, and it was necessary, therefore, for 
that call to embrace both the Organized Militia and the National 
Guard if it were to be effective to call into the service of the 
United States all of the militia forces, and it was so drafted. 

6. With respect to those organizations of the Organized Mili- 
tia that had transformed themselves prior to June 18, 1916, into 
the National Guard under said act, no muster-in was necessary, 
as it was the effect of the call to place them in the service of 
the United States from the date they were required by the terms 
of the call to respond thereto (sec. 101, national-defense act). 
The muster-in rolls of the several organizations are on file in 
the War Department, but this office has not had an o 
to give them any detailed examination. It is understood, how- 
ever, that pursuant to instructions the members of the Organ- 
ized Militia who had not qualified under the national-defense 
act were required to be mustered in, taking the prescribed mus- 
ter-in oath; but as to those who had so qualified, their names 
were entered upon the muster rolls with a notation to the effect 
that they had already taken the oath prescribed in séctions 70 
and 73 of the national-defense act. 

7. There are, therefore, in the service of the United States 
under the call of June 18, 1916, two classes of militia: One the 
inilitia organized under the Dick bill, and the other the National 
Guard as organized under the national-defense act. With re- 
spect to those who have not qualified under the national-de- 
fense act, their status is identical with that of the Organized 
Militia of the States of Arizona, New Mexico, and ‘Texas, which 
is discussed above. The status of those who have qualified 
under the national-defense act is that of National Guard 
“called as such into the service of the United States” (sec. 
101, national-defense act}, and they are, while in such service, 
“subject to the laws and regulations governing the Regular 
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Army,” so far as applicable to their temporary status, and are 
subject only to the orders of the President. They are not, while 
in such service, under the jurisdiction of the States, nor are they 
subject to the orders of the governor, whose authority over them 
for the time being is suspended, except only with respect to the 
appointment of officers within the classes specified in the 
national defense act of June 8, 1916. They are not a part of 
the Regular Army of the United States, nor are they subject 
to the Regular Army term of service. Like the Organized 
Militia, whose status is discussed above, their status in the 
service under the call is that of militia called into the service 
of the United States for one of the purposes specified in the 
Constitution; that is, to protect the United States against in- 
vasion. They are, of course, in the pay of the United States 
Government, and are entitled while in the service to the same 
pay and allowances as Regular troops. In fact, both classes 
of troops, while in the service of the United States, are subject 
to the laws and regulations governing the Regular Army, so 
far as applicable to their temporary status, and subject only to 
the orders of the President. Neither class of troops while in 
such service is under the jurisdiction of a State or subject to 
the orders of a governor, whose only authority with respect to 
them is, as above stated, to appoint officers to any vacancies 
which may occur. Both classes of the militia are entitled to 
pensions for disabilities incurred during their period of service, 
under the same conditions as are Regular troops; and their 
beneficiaries are also entitled, under the decision of the comp- 
troller of July 20, 1916, to the six months’ gratuity pay in the 
case of their death while in the service from wounds or disease 
“not the result of their own misconduct.” 

8. Much of the misconception that has arisen regarding the 
status of the National Guard in service under the call of June 
18, 1916, appears to rest on the assumption that it is the effect 
of the new oath and enlistment contract and the call of that 
date to make the National Guard available for any service for 
which the Regular Army may be used during the period of serv- 
ice under the call. But that Congress did not so intend is evi- 
dent from the fact that the act of June 3, 1916, contains a provi- 
sion (sec. 101) applicable to the National Guard “when called 
as such into the service of the United States,” and a distinct 
provision (sec. 111) for drafting them into the Federal service, 
applicable only “when Congress shall have authorized the use 
of the armed land forces of the United States, for any purpose 
requiring the use of troops in excess of those of the Regular 
Army.” As to persons so drafted it is distinctly provided that 
they “ shall from the date of their draft stand from 
the militia, and shall from said date be subject to such laws and 
regulations for the government of the Army of the United States 
as may be applicable to members of the Volunteer Army 
+ + Æ” It is clear, I think, that the national-defense act con- 
templates that the National Guard shall be available for service 
either as National Guard called into the service of the United 
States as such for the three constitutional purposes, or, when 
specially authorized by Congress, as a national force supple- 
menting the Regular Army and available for any service for 
which regular troops may be used. In other words, the national- 
defense act gives the Government the right, in return for the 
expenditure for pay, training, and equipment of the National 
Guard, to draft them into the Federal service to supplement the 
Regular Army, but this right can be exercised only when Con- 
gress shall have authorized its exercise, as has been done in the 
joint resolution of July 1, 1916. 

9. With regard to the effect of the declaration in the joint 
resolution of July 1, 1916, that an emergency exists, I think 
there can be no question but that this declaration serves as the 
reason for conferring the authority to make the draft, and also 
as a limitation upon the authority with regard to the term of 
service under the draft. It is provided therein that the draft 
shall be “for the period of the emergency, not exceeding three 
years, unless sooner discharged.” The resolution confers a dis- 
cretion on the President to issue the draft or not, as the exigen- 
cies of the situation may require. 

E. H. Crownper, 


Judge Advocate General. 
PRESIDENT HAS NOT DRAFTED THE GUARD. 

To further elucidate the subject, I submit the inclosed ex- 
tract from a letter of Judge Advocate Gen. Crowder, July 26, 
1916, in response to inquiries arising in a New Jersey case. 
The answers here are pertinent to many inquiries arising from 
other sections of the country: 

“ Dear Sm: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
July 25, 1916, in the matter of the status of your two sons, 
members of Troop D, First New Jersey Squadron, now locuted 
at Douglas, Ariz. You say that previous to their departure for 
the border they subscribed to the Federal oath and enlistment 
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contract provided for in the national-defense act approved June 
3, 1916; and you ask to be advised as follows: 

„(a) Is it true that the President of the United States has 
not yet signed the draft which federalizes the State militia? 

“(b) If the guardsmen should be ordered into Mexico, can 
they be ordered in without taking a further oath or without 
being mustered into the United States Army? 

“ With respect to (a), no draft has yet been ordered under 
the authority contained in resolution of July 1, 1916, for draft- 
ing the National Guard into the Federal service. 

“With respect to (b), the present status of the National 
Guard is that of militia called into the Federal service for a 
purpose specified in the Constitution; that is, for the defense 
of the United States against invasion. It is for this purpose 
that the National Guard has been called into the service and is 
now doing duty along the Mexican border. It is assumed that 
the National Guard will not be ordered into Mexico while in 
their present status, except as such orders may be incidental to 
the authorized purpose of protecting the United States against 
invasion, and that should a more extended Federal use be neces- 
sary, action will be taken to draft them into the service of the 
United States under the authority contained in said joint reso- 
lution and in section 111 of the national defense act, thus com- 
pleting their federalization and making them available for every 
purpose for which the Regular Army may be employed. The 
execution of the draft does not require that any additional oath 
be taken or any further muster. 

E. H. CROWDER, 


“Very respectfully, 
* > “Judge Advocate General.” 


Address of Hon. Jesse D. Price, Notifying Hon. David J. 
Lewis of His Nomination as United States Senator from 
Maryland; Also Reply of Hon. David J. Lewis in Accept- 
ing the Nomination, at Baltimore, July 25, 1916, Together 
with Address of Hon. Hugh A. MeMullen, Comptroller of 
Maryland, at the Democratie Convention, Held in Balti- 
more May 11, 1916. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. CHARLES LINTHICUM, 


OF MARYLAND, 
IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 2, 1916. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Rxconb, I insert the following 
addresses: 

Sr reh or Hon, Jasse D. Price, Norirxyine Hon. Darm J. Lawis oF 
His NOMINATION AS UNITED STATES SENATOR, AT BALTIMORE, MD., 
JULY 25, 1916. 

Gentlemen, this committee is here to discharge a very impor- 
tant duty delegated to it by the late Democratic State conven- 
tion, which was in turn instructed by the Democratic voters 
throughout the State, namely, to officially notify the candidate of 
the party for the United States Senate. Of course, this is a 
mere formality, because the voters have already settled the ques- 
tion as to the party choice; yet this occasion may well be used 
to emphasize the progressive tendencies and beneficent pur- 
poses of the Democratic Party and the things for which our 
candidate stands. 

The period since the recent advent of our party to power in 
the Nation has been called “ the new freedom,” and well it may, 
for in this short period more legislation of real benefit to the 
people as a whole has been put upon the statute books than in 
the entire history of the Republican Party. Under the wise 
leadership of President Woodrow Wilson the Democratic ma- 
jorities in Congress have legislated for the average man, and 
not for the favored few, as has been done by Republican admin- 
istrations. Favored classes and special interests have failed 
to dominate this administration, and the laws enacted have 
been made applicable to all alike. By their partnership with 
these legislation favorites, the Republican Party had thrown 
up breastworks and dug trenches until they regarded them- 
selves as invincible. 

But the time came, as it will come to any party that under- 
takes to ignore the general good, when thousands of honest men 
of their party refused to longer follow the lead of selfishness 
and greed, and banded themselves together as Progressives in 
order to rebuke their leadership and to accomplish many of the 


reforms promised in the Democratic platform of 1912, and which 
have been so splendidly and faithfully redeemed by the present 
Democratic administration. It should be evident to all true 
Progressives that the fulfillment of their hopes lie in the con- 
tinuance in power of the Democratic Party and in the reelection 
of Woodrow Wilson and a Democratic Congress. The great 
mass of the American people, groaning under the burdens of an 
iniquitous tariff, demanded relief, which was promised by the 
Republican Party in 1908, which promise was never redeemed, 
and in the passage of the Payne-Aldrich Act were handed a 
stone where they had asked for bread. In 1912 the Democratic 
Party promised relief and promptly redeemed it by passing the 
Underwood tariff law, which is the fairest and most equitable 
of any tariff law ever enacted, and which was proving a great 
revenue producer until interrupted in part by a great world 
war. 

The difference between a Republican tariff and a Democratic 
tariff is that the Republican theory, while requiring the people 
to pay exorbitant duties, the bulk of it goes into the coffers of 
favored individuals, while the Democratic theory lightens the 
burdens on the necessities of the people and the money goes into 
the Treasury of the United States for the purposes of Govern- 
ment. If only a small part of the money legislated into the 
hands of favored individuals by the Republican tariff policies 
had gone into the Treasury of the United States and been ap- 
plied to “ national defense” there never would have been this 
great hue and cry over our “ national unpreparedness,” and we 
could have had a Navy not only second or third but first on the 
seas of the world, and we would now be prepared on land and 
sea to defend these priceless institutions handed down to us 
from the fathers. 

The Republican Party steadfastly refused to abolish our panic- 
breeding currency system, presumably at the behest of a small 
coterie of large bankers, who controlled the money of the 
people, g it out of the channels of commerce and diverting 
it to flelds of speculation. It remained for the Democratic Party 
to reform this system by the passage of the Federal reserve act, 
the greatest piece of constructive financial freedom ever enacted 
into law in the history of nations. 

We have just extended this principle from the business man 
to the farmer by enacting a genuine rural-credit law. 

For the merchant and manufacturer we have established the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

For the commerce of the Nation we are enacting a law, known 
as the United States shipping bill, which it is confidently be- 
lieved will restore our flag to the seas and give us a genuine 
and efficient merchant marine, which has declined under Repub- 
lican incompetency and inaction until we have become the butt 
of ridicule. i 

On account of Republican shortsighteäness in past years we 
find ourselves so unprepared for national defense as to amount 
to almost criminal negligence. The Democratic Party, however, 
in the full vigor of its governing responsibility, has met the situ- 
ation, and this present Democratic Congress is appropriating 
over six hundred millions for defense purposes, believing that no 
price is too high to pay for preserving and protecting our priceless 
institutions, established at such a sacrifice by the founders of 
this Republic. When it comes to paying the bills for these ab- 
normal expenditures due to past Republican negligence and in- 
competence we are met by Republican obstruction in Congress. 
We propose to raise a part of these abnormal expenses by an 
increase in the tax on large incomes, on munition manufacturers, 
and inheritances, and have been met by bitter Republican op- 
position, the only Republican alternative proposed being the 
old time-worn cry of “ Raise the tariff,” when every single one 
of them ought to know that it could not be raised in that way, 
for, after reaching a certain rise, it would stop importation, and 
therefore would not produce revenue. It is evident from their 
tactics that they are merely a party of fault finding, obstruc- 
tion, and inaction, with no constructive genius or policies, and 
therefore, as to-day constituted, incapable of government in 
line with modern progressive thought. 

Prosperity and peace have characterized the administration of 
Woodrow Wilson. The Republican prophecy of four years ago, 
that the ascendency of Democracy would mean commercial and 
financial disaster, has been completely exploded and the 
prophets utterly confounded. 

The country is enjoying the greatest era of genuine prosperity 
in its history. Our commerce has reached unheard of figures, 
and for the fiscal year ending June 30 last exceeds the greatest 
under Republican administration by about 70 per cent. In the 
year closing June 30 last our exports about dowble the exports 
for the last year of the Taft administration. In 1912 the bal- 
ance of trade in favor of the United States was $551,000,000. In 
1916 the balance under Wilson was $2,100,000,000, or an in- 
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crease of nearly 300 per cent—a greater trade balance in one 
year than in the entire four years of the Taft administration, 
The gross bank deposits on May 1 last reached the record total 
of over eleven billions of dollars, against eight billions on the 
same date of 1912—an increase of three billions four hundred 
millions, or 39 per cent. These facts and figures clearly dis- 
prove the Republican theory that the high-tariff policies of the 
Republican Party are necessary to the prosperity of the country. 
They also clearly demonstrate the Democratic contention that 
tariff laws do not produce prosperity, and fully establish the 
Democratic claim that the American people, with thelr magnifi- 
cent resources and ingenuity, unhampered by high tariff walls 
to impede their advance, are able to reap their just share of 
the world's trade and prosperity. 
PRACE, 

Woodrow Wilson, by his almost infinite patience and wis- 
dom, in the midst of a great world war, has kept us at peace. 
He has refused to be stampeded. He has set his face resolutely 
toward peace with honor without the use of the sword. He 
has confounded his critics by preserving the national honor 
with firmness and without resort to arms. He has set the 
world an example in peaceful diplomacy and has achieved re- 
sults without the loss of American blood or American self- 
respect. His unselfish Americanism is better understood from 
the following remarks made in a recent speech, when he said: 

1 am willing. no matter what my personal fortune may be, to pla 
for the verdict of mankind. Personally, it will be a matter of indif- 
ference to me what the verdict on the 7th of November is, provided I 
feel any degree of confidence that when a later jury sits I shall get 
their judgment in my favor. Not in my favor personally—what differ- 
ence does that make ?—but in my favor as an honest and conscientious 
spokesman of a great Nation, 

The millions of Americans who desire peace will not turn 
out of office the President who has kept the Nation at peace. 

The achievements of the present Democratic administration 
have been so numerous and varied that it would be impossible 
to attempt a review of them in a single address, but they have 
touched in their beneficence every phase of American life and 
activity. The business man, the farmer, the laborer, protect- 
ing alike the strong and the weak, without favoritism to any 
class, without prejudice to any class in that broad meaning of 
democracy which seeks to maintain a government by and for 
the people. 

In this great work of Democracy and in redeeming the prom- 
ises of our party to the people of the Nation, Hon, Davm J 
Lewis has played a faithful and conspicuous part. No man in 
Congress has displayed a greater zeal for the welfare of the 
toiling millions of free Americans than my colleague, Hon. 
Devi J. Lewis. He has been prominently identified with all 
the progressive measures proposed by the Democratic program 
of four years ago and during his six years of service in the 
House of Representatives of the United States from the sixth 
congressional district of this State has ever been found on the 
firing line, protecting the interest of the people. Bringing to 
bear his studious judgment on the great problems of labor, 
backed by a personal experience as a miner in the coal fields 
of western Maryland, he has helped in solving some of the great 
problems of labor and in the betterment of conditions surround- 
ing this large and important class of our citizens; at the same 
time he is big and broad enough to recognize the legitimate 
rights of capital and believes all citizens of high or low degree 
should be protected in their-constitutional rights. Perhaps the 
greatest service Mr. Lewis has rendered the American people 
has been in connection with the establishment of the parcel 
post. 

The accomplishment of this great piece of constructive legisla- 
tion inyolved the greatest ability, industry, and patience. The 
country was in the grip of the rich and powerful express com- 
panties and the people were being made to pay, oftentimes, the 
most unjust rates and frequently rendered an indifferent serv- 
ice. In order to break this monopolistic hold upon the people 

it was necessary to dig up and present the facts and data to 
the public mind; to break down false standards and to educate 
the public conscience to a realization of the possibilities of 
such a service on the part of the Government. But Mr. Lewis 
with his characteristic persistency and Industry dug away 
until he broke down all the barriers and the system was estab- 
lished. That it has proven a success no one doubts, and the 
wonder is that the American people were so long deprived of 
this inestimable benefit. -To-day it is universally regarded as 
one of the greatest governmental utilities, and is a blessing to 
every American citizen. 

The people of Maryland feel a just pride, in that one of her 
Sons was instrumental in securing this great boon to the 
American public. We could no more do without this system 
than we could dispense with our Postal Service, and it is 
saving to the American people annually vast sums of money. 
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The people of Maryland alone are benefited each year to the 
extent of many thousands of dollars. It should be a source 
of just pride to any man to be identified with such legislation, 
which is of such universal benefit and application, and the ac- 
complishment of which is the real test of public service. 

It is perfectly natural that the people of Maryland would 
reward such a public servant and give him further opportunity 
for service. Iam sure, Mr. Lewis, that it is in this spirit rather 
than in a personal phase that the Democrats of Maryland have 
selected you as their candidate for the Senate of the United 
States. I know you well enough to know that the spirit of 
service alone animates you, and that aside from a desire to be 
of benefit to our people you have no ambition. With such a 
record of party achievement as I have outlined, and with such 
a candidate as we present, there should be no question as to 
the result, and I am sure there is none, but let us not deceive 
ourselves as to the one-sidedness of the present campaign. 
The enemy is alert and resourceful. 

They are classing Maryland as a doubtful State. The edict 
has gone forth to make a determined effort to capture a seat in 
the United States Senate from Maryland and two or three seats 
in the House of Representatives. They are backed by their old- 
time partners, the “special interests,” who have not had a seat 
at the council tables of the Democratic administration for four 
years past, and who are looking with longing eyes to the return 
to power of that party who has legislated for them in the past 
and who will legislate for them in the future if returned to 
power. 

We feel confident, however, that it is only necessary to lay 
our record before the people in the proper manner in order to 
secure a favorable verdict. We have a record to which we can 
point with just pride, and we should wage a campaign of truth 
with aggressiveness and victory will be ours. With this idea, 
Mr. Lewis, this committee, representing the last Democratic 
State convention, gives you oflicial notice of your nomination to 
the high and responsible office of United States Senator, with 
the firm conviction that you will so hold aloft the banners of 
our party as to result not only in giving the electoral vote of 
Maryland toward the reelection of Woodrow Wilson as President 
of the United States but in sending a Democrat to the Senate 
of the United States and the election of six Democratie Con- 
gressmen from this State. 

Spreecu BY CONGRESSMAN LEWIS. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am at a loss 
for words to express my appreciation of the great honor and 
confidence you now so graciously advise me the party has be- 
stowed upon me. While there are other men, perhaps many 
others, within the party whose talents may commend them more 
for this priceless manifestation of party favor, yet I trust there 
would be none more steadfast, none more earnest in loyalty to 
its principles and its purpose. I am a Democrat, and that by 
mature and deliberate choice. And by Democracy I mean 
what you mean, what the party means, and what the platform 
adopted at St. Louis means and states. It expresses the views 
of the masses of the party. It expresses mine. I shall, if elected 
to the Senate, support its declarations and do everything honor- 
able to write them into the forms of public law. 

Happily, gentlemen, we have more to sustain and elucidate 
our positions as Democrats than unapplied party formulas or 
unrealized platform promises. We have a record—a record true 
of but three years of full, and five years of partial, control of 
the Government; a time, an opportunity almost diminutive, but 
the record, how ample, how broadly embracing in its grasp of 
national needs, 

Through what a transition that record has carried us in the 
last four years. The same House of Representatives, the same 
Senate, institutionally speaking, are still with us, but their 
responsibilities and characters, how changed. The House of 
Representatives has been de-Cannonized. The Senate has been 
made as responsive to the people as the German Reichstag or 
the British House of Commons. The incomparable banking 
power of America has been unified, and operative institutions 
formed for the mobilization of its resources; the antitrust 
laws have been modernized, and the juridical status of both 
labor and capital rationally defined thereunder, while that per- 
ennial subject of political and business disturbance, the tariff, 
has been adjusted and is to be taken out of the field of partisan 
politics, and, like railway rates and practices, reposed in semi- 
judicial commission, holding office for 12 years, and beyond tho 
influence of political contests. Antidumping measures have been 
added, too, to guarantee business stability. 

Times have changed, the purchasing power of the dollar is 
much less now than 20 years ago, while public-service rates 
have remained stationary. These conditions would have wrecked 


most of these agencies were it not for the tremendous growth 
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of the traffic which under the operation of the law of increasing 
returns, well understood by railway financiers, has prevented 
disaster in most cases, coupled with the aid of seasons of special 
prosperity, as now. But the principle of increment thus arising 
seems to have exhausted itself in the cases of many of our 
railroads; a remedy is needed, and at the suggestion of the 
President Congress has passed a resolution providing for an 
investigation to determine how far the needs of such railroads 
require additional revenues in order to adequately man the 
operation of the properties and secure the new capital essential 
for their development for proper service to the public. If these 
railroads do not enjoy the confidence of investors, then the in- 
dustry must lag or stop and the public suffer, and thus the panic 
periodically rock the boat of national industry, giving us railway 
depressions, as we formerly suffered financial depressions with 
our banking facilities when wholly unorganized and uncoordi- 
nated. Difficulties there will be, doubtless; but the difficulties 
will not prove insuperable if they are approached in a spirit of 
appreciation of the rights of the public no less than of the rights 
and needs of the railways themselves. 

These are some of the more important laws enacted to serve 
and improve the business and financial institutions of the 
country. 

But Democracy is more than government by a class; it repre- 
sents all classes; and much as it has done for the business inter- 
ests it has given equal attention to that other great element, 
the rural interests, which it is not flattery to address as the 
mainstay of modern as of ancient civilization. It has provided 
them with three agencies for their betterment, two of whieh 
are as yet unapplied—the rural-credit law, intended to bring the 
financial resources of the country within their easy reach, and 
the Shackleford road law, through which some $85,000,000 be- 
come available from the National Treasury for road develop- 
ment and improvement—and a third agency now in its fourth 
year of trial, the Parcel Post System, conducted under provi- 
sions of law which I had the honor to draft, extending virtually 
an express service to the farms on over a million miles of rural 
routes. This system is already handling as many parcels, four 
per capita, as the German parcel post, 40 years its senior, and 
at a service cost less than half that by express. It has lifted 
the parcel traffic of the country from the 300,000,000 parcels 
carried by express in 1912 to the more than 700,000,000 parcels 
now carried by express and parcel post combined. In 1915 this 
metropolis alone posted about 5,000,000 parcels at an average 
rate of 12 cents each, when by express the rate would have been 
32 cents, or a gross saving of $1,000,000 to Baltimore City and 
its trade. 

How far is the Government to go into fields now occupied by 
private agencies, I am asked. Well, speaking for myself, I 
should say that the studies I have made of these subjects have 
been those of a business man, and these studies have convinced 
me that the Government would be committing the gravest folly 
to go into lines of private business; but there are a few serv- 
ices, and I have in mind the postal functions, which can only be 
economically and completely rendered; that is, in a way to give 
service to all the people by the Postal System acting through 
the postal motive. Institutionally regarded, the function of 
communication is a public function and not a private industry 
at all, and has only become private business here by govern- 
mental neglect to assume and discharge its constitutional duties. 

My advocacy of thdse governmental enterprises begins and 
ends with the Postal System. Pure business considerations con- 
vince me that the Government is as derelict, on economic and 
public-service grounds, in neglecting to give the postal estab- 
lishment permission to perform its full institutional functions, 
especially communication, and including the electrical message, 
as it was for 40 years in neglecting to give us the parcel post. 
I believe in giving the American Postal System the same right 
to serve the American people that every other postal system 
enjoys; and Congress has just provided a joint commission to 
investigate the postalizing of the telephone and telegraph, as 
I have for some time urged. 

I have been at work for some time on a manufacturer’s and 
merchant's international parcel post, through which to help de- 
velop our foreign export trade, especially in South America. 
It contemplates the shipment of the ordinary packing units of 
trade, such as a case of shoes, not too bulky or heavy for postal 
handling, at rates loaded to pay the cost of postal handling plus 
the ocean freight and railway rates at both ends. These rates 
from the Atlantic States to the interior of any of the South 
American Republics ought to mean not more than about 8 or 4 
cents a pound in normal times, and with proper C. O. D. facil- 
ities, would give our exporting manufacturers a means of entry 
into South America which no other country as yet enjoys. 

The present “reign parcel post is limited to 11 pounds, at 12 


cents a pound, and is almost wholly inadequate, while no other 
single agency exists carrying the small shipment from consignor 
to consignee from our country to foreign destinations. 

I recognize, gentlemen of the committee, that a degree of re- 
serve or distrust properly attaches to any new program. We 
can not deny that most new programs turn out to be unwise and 
impracticable, and distrust is justified. But not all new things 
prove wrong, and many prove highly serviceable to the human 
family, There is an alleged constructive statemanship that 
is only a congeries of vagaries, like the recall of judicial de- 
cisions, There is also an alleged conservatism that is only 
prejudice and unreasoning fear—‘ that is afraid to brush down 
the cobwebs lest the ceiling may fall.” The true conservative 
is, I take it, the man with progressive purpose, who takes the 
middle ground, who investigates, rejects that which is false, but 
holds fast to that which is true. 

This postal legislation affords a clear answer to an objection 
the unfriendly critic is sure to make when we rehearse the full 
catalogue of Democratic achievements. “ Hasty, unprecedented, 
too much legislation,” he will say. No; not at all. This very 
parcel-post legislation ought to have been passed 40 years ago. 
It is harrowing to think that during all that time the people had 
to let half their parcel traffic die in its womb for want of a 
postal express system to carry it. And the regional reserve bank- 
ing system, just to mention another instance, it ought to have 
been provided in the seventies, when the national banks first 
showed their incapacity uncoordinated to encounter great cco- 
nomic or national strain. It is harrowing to think of the busi- 
ness wrecks and the popular distress caused during banking 
panics by this fundamental neglect to organize the banks. Why 
has the party of standpatism so signally failed to meet these 
great national requirements? Because they took their inspira- 
tion from a few members of a single class. But no single class, 
even if wise enough, is good enough to properly govern a free 
country. And why has the Democratic Party so signally suc- 
ceeded? Because it represents the whole people—the farmer, the 
laborer, the employer, the merchant—and sympathizes with each 
of them enough to understand their needs and their trials. This 
Sympathy gives it the vision necessary for constructive states- 
manship. 

And this great work was largely accomplished while the 
world was on fire with its greatest war; a war which, like some 
cosmic magnet, has sucked in all the other great powers except 
our own. How much would one of the warring peoples of 
Europe be willing to give now for a statesmanship that saved 
it from the deadly grasp of this war? And yet all this has been 
done at no sacrifice of honor and with only that moderate sacri- 
fice of the national wealth necessary to place the country in 
the way of preparation for any military dangers which may 
come. No wonder the opposing party is without a platform 
worthy of the name, They had nothing to promise, nothing 
they dared denounce. No wonder it is seeking to recapture the 
Government through appeals to prejudice and by combining 
all the heterogeneous elements in the Republic. No wonder 
they invaded the silent chamber of the Supreme Court to se- 
cure a leader without a record to offend their motley following: 
Can they win this way? Is the absence of a record a recom- 
mendation? And should the Democratic Party, of realized 
promises and achievements, should it be rejected without argu- 
ment? Is it to be condemned rather than rewarded for its 
3 and, like Aristides, be banished for its service to the 
people 

Business men, farmers, workmen, patriots of Maryland, what 
think ye of all this constructive work? Should it be impaired 
by unsympathetic administrators during its initial years of 
trial? And the country’s security among the nations, extraor< 
dinarily vouchsafed to us, instead of a fate of fire and sword, 
by a statesmanship worthy of the greatest examples of history. 
Peace, this priceless and exceptional peace and security, what 
think ye of it? How much, I repeat, how much would ye, if 
one of the war-stricken nations of Europe, be willing to give 
now for a statesmanship which had saved it from this war? 
Should we Americans, then, imperil it by needlessly transfer- 
ring its now successful guardianship into untried hands? It 
was not thus that your fathers builded or answered to the 
Republic in its trying periods of the past. Nor will their chil- 
dren fail to emulate them in patriotic wisdom in this most mo- 
mentous of occasions for their country since the Civil War. 


ADDRESS Mapp BY Hon. HUGH A. MCMULLEN, COMPTROLLER OF MARY- 
ag an THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION HELD IN BALTIMORE MAY 
This is one of the great pleasures of my life, to speak in behalf 

of one whom I have known and loved for more than 30 years, 

with whose career I am thoroughly familiar. 
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My first recollection of the gentleman to whom I refer is as a 
boy of 17, with the hard knowledge of a man of 40, learned in 
the great university of everyday experience, whose wisest teacher 
is poverty. 

At that time he came to a small mining village in Allegany 
County, a stranger to our people but kindred to them in their 
humble oecupation. He secured work in the mines of the Union 
Mining Co., and after taking up his abode with us he learned to 
love Maryland and become one with our people. 

Ashort time later he began to study under the late Rey. Dr, Nott, 
whose sainted soul looks down to-day with pleasure upon the 
crude artisan of that day, who is now to become the standard 
bearer of the great Democratic Party of Maryland for the highest 
position of honor and responsibility within the gift of her gen- 
erous people. 

Some time later he began the study of law in the office of Ben- 
jamin A. Richmond, one of Maryland's great attorneys. This 
labor was rewarded with an admission to the bar of our county 
within a few years; and since then his career is known in eyery 
village and hamlet of this great country of ours. 

A diligent student of men and questions, he was elected in 1901 
to the State Senate of Maryland, a position in which he rendered 
signal service to the people of the State, but especially the great 
wage- body of our own county. - 

In 1910 he was elected to the Congress of the United States, 
which position he has since held, haying been returned to that 
body from a congressional district pronouncedly Republican, and 
whose Republican majority has reached the enormous total of 
more than 6,000. In that exalted position he has brought honor 
to our State and is held in grateful respect by the farmers and 
business men to whom the blessings of his legislation flows as a 
cooling stream in the heat of summer. 

We come to-day to present this man to the people of the State 
of Maryland for their support. We come to offer them from 
out the ranks of Democracy one of her simple sons who has 
graced every position to which he has been called and who has 
gilded his every public act with the gold of incorruptibility. 

We come to offer to them a man whose sympathy takes in 
every condition of life, from him whose toilsome day brings in 
the scant reward that nourishes a family as dear to him as that 
of a king, as well as to those who care for large property and 
wide interests and who are seriously concerned that their inter- 
ests shall be in the safe keeping of those who are intelligent 
enough to comprehend their requirements and fearless enough 
to stand In support of them against unjust clamor and unfair 
action. 

I come to you to-day, gentlemen of this convention, to offer you 
the name of a man who was great in adversity, who is great 
in prosperity, whose dominant characteristic is modesty, and 
even in this great success modesty becomes him as does the 
white rose the breast of innocence and beauty. 

I place before this convention for nomination to the exalted 
office of Senator of the United States for the State of Maryland 
the name of Davm J. Lewis, of Allegany County. 


Relief of the Destitute Persons in the District Overflowed by 
the Coosa Rivyer and Its Tributaries. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON LEE, 


OF GHORGIA, 
In tre House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 2, 1916, 


Mr. LEE. Mr. Speaker, I am asking unanimous consent for 
the consideration of House joint resolution 272, introduced by me 
on July 21, authorizing the Secretary of War to take such action 
as is necessary for the relief of the destitute persons in the dis- 
trict overflowed by the Coosa River and its tributaries. The 
resolution is short, and I therefore read it for the information 
of the House: 


Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of War to loan, issue, or use 


and to — uartermaster’s and medical supplies for the relief of 
oe persons the districts overflowed by the Coosa River and its 
es. 


Whereas the recent disastrous floods of the Coosa River and its tribu- 
taries have overfiowed certain districts, causing the loss of much pron: 
erty and rendering many persons homeless and temporarily without 
means of support: Therefore be it 


Resolrcd, ctc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to loan, issue, or use such tents, provisions, and supplies per- 
taining to the Quartermaster’s and Medical Departments of the Army, 
from any stores now on hand or that he may. see fit to purchase, as he 
may deem necessary for the temporary relict of destitute persons in 
need of the same in the districts overflowed by the recent floods of the 
Coosa River and its tributaries, under such regulations for the care and 
return of articles not consumed in the use as he may deem necessary.. 

Sec. 2, That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
resolution there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
of the United States not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $100,000. 


The committee to which this resolution was referred submitted 
it to the War Department, with a similar bill introduced by the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT]. The War Department 
has reported favorably on the passage of the bill giving relief 
to the flood sufferers in North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and a section of Tennessee, and 
recommends the appropriation of $540,000. This amount will 
not begin to render the assistance that is greatly needed in the 
flooded sections of that territory, but properly expended, as I 
have no doubt it will be, will give relief to many poor and de- 
serving people. I realize it is only by unanimous consent under 
the rules of the House at this time that I can hope to get this 
resolution acted upon, and I sincerely trust that no gentleman 
may deem it wise to object. I am satisfied that when the 
House knows the real situation in this overflowed district no 
objection can be raised. 

That section of Georgia in which my district is located has 
experienced the most terrific flood in the memory of the oldest 
living inhabitant, and the disaster to all interests has been over- 
whelming, farmers, merchants, railroads, county governments 
having suffered untold losses; and now many of the more unfor- 
tunate people, especially small farmers living along the streams, 
are in destitute circumstances and are greatly suffering for the 
want of food and clothing. 

In this connection I desire to read in the hearing of the House 
a few telegrams and letters that have come from the stricken 
people of my district: 

CaLitoun, GA., July tt. 
Hon. GORDON LEE, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

To-day's paper says Government will aid farmers in Alabama flooded 
section, Eleven inches rain here in three days. Still raining. All 
streams highest since hty-six, All corn and cotton on streams total 
loss, The cotton loss will equal in dollars the value of corn crop not 
destroyed in county land. Owners hit hard. ds washed, Croppers 
on shares, many with large families, will suffer for bread, as entire crop 
is total loss, which is their all. They deserve Government aid, and as soon 
as possible. They are counting on you to get governmental aid, Land- 
owners able to stand loss. 

A. B. David; J. C. Garlington ; W. R. Rankin, ordinary; W. L. 
Swain, county commissioner; R. H, Land, sheriff; 
W. O. Lewis, C. S. C.; W. L. Hines; T. A. Hopper. 
Rome, GA., July 22, 1916. 
Hon. GORDON Ln, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

We 3 urge your best efforts to secure Government aid for flood 
sufferers in Floyd and other counties of your district. We have made 
searching investigation and can prove absolutely need of tenants and 
farmers who lost their crops in summer floods of last week, while con- 
tinued rains and a clond-burst this morning are completing the work of 
destruction and 8 any efforts at replanting. The situation is 
a grave one, and we feel it your duty to do what you can. We know 
your efforts will be appreciated by those in distress. 

ROMB TRIBUNE-HERALD. 
Mrs. J. LINDSAY JOHNSON. 
J, LINDSAY JOANSON, Jr. 
J. D. McCarney, 
— 
Rome, GA., July 22, 1916. 
Hon. Gorpon Len, Washington, D. O.: 

The unprecedented summer flood of last week, by which all crops on 
lowlands were wiped out, and the continuous downpour of rain, in some 
instances cloud-bursts, is materially damaging crops of uplands and 
presente the replanting of the fietds already destroyed. he reports 
rom various sections of last night's rain is “ unusually destructive.” 
Much suffering must result to the poor tenants and laborers in 
county. If it is possible to secure immediate ald from the Government, 
I hope you will use your best efforts to do so. 

Jxo. W. MADDOX, 


Rome, GA., July 22, 1916. 


Gorpon LEB, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 

Our people in_the river sections are in deplorable condition because 
of the floods. Please see that we are included In any Government 
assistance rendered. 

3 J. G. POLLACK, 
Chairman Board Commissioners, Floyd County, Ga. 


Rome GA., July 26, 1016. 
Ilon. Gorpon Luz, Washington, D. C. 

Dszar Sin: The Floyd County ngrana jury, now in session, earnestiy 
ask that you use your best efforts to procure Federal aid for the dis- 
tressed and needy 

Yours, truly, 


ood sufferers in this section. 
C. Terttuxn, Foreman. 
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Rome, Ga,, July 22, 1916. 
Hon. Gorvon Lux, M. C., 
: Washington, D. O.: 

The flood condition of our own north Georgia cries for help. Farms 
ruined; farmers exhausted, I ber, your influence to include this sec- 
tion of Georgia for national help. Condition is worst ever known, 

R. A. DENNY. 
Roms, GA., July 22, 1916. 
Hon. GORDON Les, 
Hotse of Representatives, Washington, D. O.: 

The deplorable condition of our ple, caused by recent floods, makes 

it most — that you Include thls section in your bill for Federal ald, 
Bens. C. XANckx. 


Romp, GA., July 22, 1916, 
Hon. GORDON LEE 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

t nvassing situation find there are at least 500 families, ten- 
8 11 Floyd County alone whose crops are destroyed by flood and 
need immediate aid or suffeting will result. Conditions on creeks as 
bad as on rivers. 


M. B. Eunaxks, 
Clerk County Commissioners. 
OOSTANAULA, GA., July 31, 1916. 


. GORDON LEE, 
225 Washington, D. C. z ae 
IEND: I take this method of writing you, as the people o 
3 are In a bad fix and need help from tie 8 Along 
the Oostanaula River the most of us are renters, and we have lost our 


and need help, I, for one, have a wife and eight children 
aud have ht all my 8 lies on time to make my crop, and now It 
is all gone. bad about 35 acres in cotton, and it is gone; I also 


25 acres in corn, and I won't make an ear of corn; and all of the 
— of the 3 the river are in the same fix. 80 thought 1 
would write you, as I saw the people in Floyd County were asking for 


eip: we don't get ney sane way we will suffer; nothing to feed our 
stock 5 or ourselves elther. Oa. WE TORLAR, 
— 


our friend, 
Catuocyn, Gs., R. F. D. 4, 
Jui 2}, 1016. 
Mr. GORDON Lx, 
Washington, D. C. T 25 aA 
My Dear Frienp: I received your letter and was awful proud to 
e wi att High ath ak Hae. e 
lanted, and it was wais gh an ne. ; 
p had cultivated it twice and fertilized it, and it commenced Faye 


st can't kee 


we were sure goon 
don't know wha 


farmers, and we had our corn eg ogo to 


mud. 3 

I Hve a mile and a half from Calhoun; been here five years and 
never lost a crop before. I tell you it has left us in a bad shape, so 
I don't know what to do. We will try and be good boys and maybe the 
good Lord will help us live and have something to eat, 

Mr. Lug, I just Pelt like I wanted to write you a letter and tell you 
how thi were It just like I tell you. We two boys have to 
make the living for four besides ourselves, and we have lost everything. 
I don't see hardly how we will live. Bini Crisa 


Your friend, 
Roux, GA., July 22, 1916. 


— 


Hon. GORDON LEF, 
r Washington, D. C. 


tude of many sufferers and their 1 will be yours for the 
i HAMILTON YANCEY. 


ROME, GA., July 22, 1916. 


— 


Hon. Gorpon LEE, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 
The 241 members of Rome woman's club appeal to you to include 
North Georgia in your request for a relief appropriation for Georgia 


hig « 
n Mrs. ROBERT M. HARBIN, President. 
` nos tz, GA,, July 22, 1916. 
Hon. GORDON LEE, 
Washington, D. C.: 


At the request of a number of citizens, the continuous rains preventing 
farmers replanting and recent floods, 100 of tenants losing entire crops, 
‘I ask for them Government aid. 

Joun C. Fostnr, 


SUGAR VALLEY, GA., July 13, 1916. 
Ion. GORDON LEF, 
Washington, D. C. 
Mr Dran Sm AND FRIEND: I wish to write you a few lines to let 
‘ou know about our trouble and soon-to-be suitering here in Gordon 
‘county, Ga. About all our crops are under the back or high water. 


I and Lee and Alf Cooley alone have about 30 acres In corn and cotton 
under water, all under, every stalk of that amount, and all along the 
Oostanaula River is the same way, the best corn in the county, and 


cotton, too. Thousands of acres are under the backwater, and a great 
many are badly hurt by running water, and it will be too late to plant 
over. We may sow some and make hay. That is our only hope now. 
Many are in debt to merchants for groceries furnished. The Oostanaula 
River is fast filling up with mud, washing in along the banks, and 
need the channel opened up and banks made wider to hold the water, 
which would be a great help to us. I hope you will look into this and - 
see what you can do for us, and oblige, 
Your true friend, II. A. Coorry. 
Roux, Gs., R. F. D. 8, July 19, 1916, 
Hon. GORDON LEE. 
Sin: The farmers here in Floyd County is ruined here on the creeks 
and rivers. Can you do anything in way of helping the farmers that 
have lost everything they have got? Five of my brothers lost every bit 
of thelr cotton and corn, and alt of them renters, and hundreds of 
others they can’t get no work to do. What can we do. Are there an 
chance of getting the Government to help us? If the Government is 
going to do anything for the people, now is the time to do ft, 
Please write me on return mail in regard of this. 
Your friend, 
WILLIAM L. JUSTICE. 


PLAINVILLE, Ga., July 12, 1916. 
Ion. Gorpon LEE, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: You are, no doubt, aware of the vast damage done to the 
farmers of this section by the recent floods. Especially has it fallen 
heavily upon the people of this immediate section on account of the 

r physical condition of the river here, where it makes something 
ike a 10-mile bend, the inland section being lowlands. The crops are 
completely devastated, having now been inundated for a week. hope 
there is a possibility of securing Government aid for these people. 

Assuring you of my best wishes and hoping to hear from you promptly, 


8 T. W. Woops. 


Yours, very truly, 
TILTON, GA., July 13, 1916. 
Hon. GORDON LEB, 
Washington, D. O. 
My Dear CONGRESSMAN: You are aware of the fact that the great 
deluge of rain has ruined all lowland crops throughout Georgia, Missis- 
sipp „ and Alabama. 

n behalf of our county, Whitfield, I make this appeal. The Con- 
nasauga River has had all corn and other foodstuff under water for three 
days, and is now over all bottom land. Upland crops are damaged by 
storms and washouts, 

Without help from the Government many ple will face starva- 
tion another year, and many of them will not able to farm another 
. Will you please let me know and to whom we must apply for 


nking you in adyance for your able assistance, I am, 
u 
' J. S. PARKER, N. P. & J. P. 
Rome, GA., July 15, 1016. 


Hon. GORDON LEE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: I want to say in regard to the inclosed letter that the 
conditions as set out there are not exaggerated. ‘The crops upon thou- 
sands and thousands of acres of our best land in this county are de- 
stroyed, and the season is so far advanced they can't plant over again 
of cotton and corn, and many of them are unable to purchase seed, and 
if you could do anything for them, they certalnly deserve it, and I 
know they will all 7 5 it. 

Very truly, your friend, Jonx W. Mappox, 


ZE Ickx 19, 1916. 
Hon, Gorpon Ler and Hon. JOHN L. BURNETT 
Washington, D. 0. 


My Dear Sms: I haye just visited and returned from the river sec- 
tion of Cherokee County, near Cedar Bluff. 

The Coosa River was within about 33 feet of the 1886 freshet. All 
river lands were overflowed and crops swept away. Food crops are 
absolutely destroyed. Meny tenants, both white and colored, are left 
penniless, with no meevs for support. Merchants who have alread 
advanced to these tenants can not be eXpected to continue their ad- 
vances, as there is no possibility of payment by the tenants during the 
year. 

High water still covers most of the bottoms and recedi very 
slowly, showers falling practically every day, making it impossible to 
even plant any kind of food crops on the uplands for several days to 
come, even with dry weather. 

There is but little outside work to offer them. Landlords are heavy 
losers, both for present year crops and advances already made, 

The problem confronting these le is a very serious one. In my 
humble opinton, the conditions justify and call for such aid as the 
Government can properly extend to these ople. Health conditions 
are also imperil Decayin vegetable matter threatens typhoid and 
malaria. Inoculation against these fevers should be required, and as 
they have no money to pay for same, can this be furnished by the 
Government? 

5 Dat made this suggestion tc Dr. Sigert, of Cedar Bluff, and Joe 
h el. 
Above for your serious consideration. 
Yours, very truly, HAMILTON YANCY. 
ROME, GA., July 13, 1916. 
Hon. GORDON LEF, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sin: We, your constituents and friends, who reside in the 
county of Floyd, beg to call your attention to the great disaster that 
has befalien this country, caused by the flood that has overflowed and 
destroyed a large part of our ap for this year—large bodies of corn 
and cotton have been absolutely destroyed, and in some instances every 
acre of corn and cotton of some of us who sign this petition is actually 
lost. We know of nothing at this late day in the year from which we 
can hope to reap any crop, except from cane and millet seed or peas. 
With the destruction of our crops, our credit for this year is destroyed 
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and we are appealing to you to secure for us from the Government 
cane, millet, and peas, if possible. We know in many instances the 
Government has ioe aldad ded those who have met with a like calamity, and 
if any people ever needed it, certainly we do now. Your aid and as- 
sistance In this matter can never be more appreciated than now. 


Very truly, yours, 
J. B. B J. T. Spanni, W. D. Vank, J. W. Fitzsimmons, 
T Ww. 1 Kennedy, H. 8. 


Walker, J. w Parlier, C. T. 

Clements, R. 1 Parlin, John B. Thomas, H. R. 3 
J. T. Cooley, F. B. Tanani C. R. rade tg? Geo. W. 
Thomas, Alice = 8 G. Thomas, J. e 
T. W. Reitty, M Middleton, W. M. Leming, L 
Thomas, V Baite, J. Carter, C. F. Hofford, 6. b. 
Barna, J. È. Ellis. W. N. Green, J. J. 
man, Mack Clark, B. H. Barna. 

These telegrams and letters tell their own story. It is a 
story of disaster and ruin by no fault of the people involved. 

I ask in my resolution for the appropriation of a compara- 
tively modest sum. 

Mr. Speaker, I am a firm believer in the doctrine of self-help, 
and I have no patience with people who run to Congress for 
appropriations upon every pretense. My record in this respect 
is well known to the Members of this House, but in this case 
circumstances are entirely different. The large section of my 
State, involving 18 counties, composed of people in modern cir- 
cumstances, has been oyertaken by an appalling disaster, and 
the cry for relief is a real cry of distress and, I am sure, justifies 
me in coming to Congress for help from this great and rich 
Government, to which these people are so loyal, and I therefore 
trust that no objection will be raised to the immediate con- 
sideration of this resolution. 


Hill, A. N. Chap- 


Peary and the North Pole. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


HON.HENRY T. HELGE SEN, 


OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 21, 1916. 


Mr. HELGESEN. Mr. Speaker, since my speech of January 
18, 1916, on “Government Maps of the Arctic Regions Cor-, 
rected,” and my analysis of the Peary hearings, which was 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of February 12, 1916, I 
have received a great quantity of letters and personal assur- 
ances that men in the scientific world, educators, geographers, 
and historians are deeply interested in the official determination 
of certain claimed discoveries in the Arctic regions, and in the 
attainment of the North Pole. So great is the interest in this 
important subject that I have made a careful analysis of Civil 
Engineer Pearyis book, The North Pole,” and his magazine 
articles on the same subject, in order to add this analysis to 
the one already presented in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
February 12, 1916, and the official correspondence quoted in my 
speech of January 13, 1916, so that no question may be raised 
as to the omission of any evidence which Peary may claim to 
have from the final analysis, which it is now necessary to con- 
sider In connection with the joint resolution which I have to-day 
introduced, and which I shall now read: 


Joint resolution to repeal an act rg | “Ap act for 
motion of Civil Engineer neg tw 8 


the pro- 
States Navy. ang 
known as Public, No, 487, 


tendering to him the thanks of 
approved March 4, 1911. 

Yas by an act Foose as 5 No. 487, approved 1911) 

-first Congress authorized the President of the United States 
to piace Grell In neer Robert E. Peary on the retired list of the 
3 Beera with ADE EDE SE DARE AONTA ANA WIDL 
retired e under existi w; and 
Wh ch retirement with ret E 


1 ; and 
eged Arctic discoveries claimed 
times and on 3 expeditions by dgn 
Peary have been peren fictitious ; 
Whereas the Hon. Josephus Dani * Secretary of the United States 
Navy, under date 3 Piet 28, — 7 tow Civil — sani that Hydrographic 
ce Chart No. 2142, inco s alleged 
+ — — which he claim 127 ting | made prio r * 1903 has been 
8 rene withdrawn from circulation 
the Hon. J hus Daniels, . ot the United States 
Wihaty, undies Gato of September de br officially states that Hydro- 
hic Office Chart N e engravers for the 


of remo 
Fata £0 oficial 
in to prove 
in every detail to sub- 
to the 6 r ng 


eet infustice 
the sum of $6,000 annually 
never performed 2500 Pros feats never —.— 


Resolved, ete. 
entitled “An wee States Nav for 


„ That an act Panie, No. 487 122 gar 4 1 
‘of Civil Bn "E B. 


romotion o 
Peary, 3 States Navy, bs endering to him on os Be a Con: 
ess.“ and be it further 


and the same is hereby, repealed ; 

Resolwed, That the President ot the United States be, and he is hereby 
authorized to remove Civil neer Robert E. Peary from the retired 
list of the Corps of Civil Engineers, United States Navy. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution speaks for itself. The only evi- 
dence which Robert E. Peary has ever presented to the world in 
substantiation of his claim to have attained the North Pole is 
contained in his testimony before the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs in 1910 and 1911, in his book The North Pole,” and in 
his magazine articles. My analysis of his “evidence” before 
the House Committee on Naval Affairs was printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of February 12, 1916. There remains, there- 
fore, only his book, “The North Pole,” and his magazine ar- 
ticles, the analysis of which I herewith present. 

Robert E. Peary’s first dispatch announcing his alleged dis- 
covery of the North Pole was published in the New York Times 
of September 7, 1909. His first account of his alleged discovery 
of the North Pole was published in the New York Times of Sep- 
tember 9, 1909, and consisted of a brief outline of his sledge trip 
from Cape Columbia to the north. Such discrepancies as appear 
between this first brief telegram and his later complete ac- 
counts must, in all fairness, be charged to errors of typography 
and transmission.. The same is true of his first newspaper story, 
which was published, as per contract copied below, in the New 
York Times of September 10 and 11, 1909: 


TIMES CONTRACT WITH PEARY, AS PUBLISHED IN NEW YORK TIMES, 
SEPTEMBER 11, 1909. 
JuLY 6, 1908. 


New YORK Trurs, New York City. 

GENTLEMEN : I herewith acknowledge the receipt of the sum of four 
thousand dollars ($4,000) from the New York Times on behalf of itself 
and associates. It is understood that in making this advance the Times 
does not assume any responsibility for or any connection with the ex- 
fhe fina on which I am 8 to embark and which has for ‘ts purpose 


fall of 1908 the money e to the Times. If the expedition 
is successful and the pole is 3 1 se to use every means in 
my pauu te reach cſvillzation and wire Ba gow Times the l story of 


Times is to have the sole 
right of 


A 5 — eae is 5 repaid, 
am free to e magazine and boo ik rigite m 2 iy possi: 
It is understood, bowever, that should th ceperts 


an 
bility t not realize th the sum o Of F000 any any deficit wil will be D ged Ae Dion caer 


Times from 
1 the expedition not be 9 but should 
* be a 


888 in explorations in irit ae North, 
600 out of the news, book rights of t of Nag 6 
as 8 — may go toward the Hanidation of that claim 
Yours, very truly, 
R. E. PEARY. 

As this analysis is not of a hypercritical nature, no reference 
is made herein to the newspaper stories above mentioned, and 
only the complete magazine story and Peary’s book, The North 
Pole, are considered. 

The North Pole: Its Discovery in 1909 Under the Auspices 
of the Peary Arctic Club, by Robert E. Peary, opens with a 
characteristic “ introduction ” by Theodore Roosevelt and “ fore- 
word” by Gilbert H. Grosvenor, director and editor of the 
National Geographic Society. The magazine story opened in 
Hampton's Magazine for January, 1910, and was published in 
monthly installments, extending through nine issues of the 
magazine. On page 6 of the January, 1910, number Peary says: 

To attain it (the pole) I had dedicated my whole being 
had given all my own money and the money of my friends. 

On page 18 of the same magazine, and also on page 27 of 
The North Pole, Peary mentions “ Eagle Island, our summer 
home on the coast of Maine,” and also says: 

M; 0 d North Star and the oth had been brought down 
Plea ae or os linda in Casco Bay, on the coast of in 

Peary was fortunate, indeed, after “spending all of his 
money ” in his search for the North Pole, to still own “ our sum- 
mer home on the coast of Maine” and a number of “islands in 
Casco Bay,” of which he makes such casual mention, The 
majority of persons who have “ given all their money” for any 
cause would consider a “summer home on the coast of Maine” 
and a few “islands in Casco Bay as equivalent to a consider- 
able amount of money, and many a wealthy man would gladly 
number one of those same valuable islands among his worldly 


possessions. 
In May, 1908, two months prior to his departure from New 
York, Peary published his plan for his final polar trip. I 
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The North Pole he quotes this published statement, one para- 
graph reading as follows: 

The selection of a winter base which commands a wider range of the 
central polar sea and its surrounding coasts than any other ble 
base in the Arctic regions. Cape eridan is practically equidistant 
from Crocker Land from the remaining unknown portion of the north- 
east coast of Greenland and from my nearest the pole of 1906. 

Donald B. McMillan, Peary’s friend and a member of the 
Peary expedition of 1908-9, has now established beyond 
doubt the nonexistence of Crocker Land. Although a strenuous 
effort is made by Peary and his friends to prove a theory that 
a body of land does exist in the Polar Basin that might be 
called Crocker Land, McMillan has effectually proved that 
no land is to be found at or near the region where Peary located 
Crocker Land. Hence his winter base, although located at a 
suitable point from which to launch a sledge party toward the 
pole, was not “equidistant from Crocker Land” and other 
points, since Crocker Land does not exist. 

In Chapter I of The North Pole, entitled “The plan,” and 
again in Chapter XXII (“Essentials that brought success), 
Peary lays great stress on the value of the “Peary system,” 
which he claims to have evolved as the result of his many years 
of work in the Arctic. Although Peary christens this “system” 
with his own name, the salient features of the plan were ad- 
vocnted by the Duke of the Abruzzi in 1903 as the result of 
his own polar expedition which reached 86° 34’ north latitude 
under the leadership of Capt. Cagni in 1901. The parallel 
columns which I present show the similarity of the Peary 
system” as presented by Peary on pages 202-203 of The North 
Pole and the plan advocated by the Duke of the Abruzzi in his 
book On the Polar Star: 

[From The North Pole.] 


To drive a ship through ice to 
the farthest ible n ern land 
base from which she can be driven 
pack apita the following year. (P, 


[From On the Polar Star.] 


To sail along the western coast 
of Greenland to the north of Ken- 
nedy Sound, where it ought to be 

ible to go to a still higher 
atitude than that reached by the 
Alert of Grant Land. (P. 272. 

We had fresh bear's flesh 
result of hunting) served 
5 once or twice every week. (P, 


The greatest care Bona be 


To do enough hunting during the 
fall and winter tọ keep the pariz 
(8. 2075 supplied with fresh mea’ 


To have dogs enough to allow 
for the loss of 60 per cent of them 
by death or otherwise, (P. 202.) en 12 
those of inferior qour should be 
put aside, and on 5 selected 

ich seem th d to 


e s ngar an 
have the most power of endurance. 


(Pp, 284-2585.) 
1 the men intended to take 
2 in the dition required to 

endowed with more than ordi- 
nary endurance, both moral and 
hysical. I became convinced that 
t would be easy to find such men 
among our fan gg guides. I there- 
fore k me four guides. 
The guides were of the greatest 
use. (Pp. 282-283.) 

One should not start for these 
rsons 


To have the confidence of a large 
number of Eskimos. In this 
8 Peary’s method differed 

om that of the Duke of the Ab- 
ruzzi, who, as will be seen by the 
parallel statement, gave the pee 
15. 202. his own Alpine guides.) 


To have an intelligent and will- 
ing body of civilized assistants to 
lead the various divisions of Eski- 
mos—men whose authority the 
Eskimos will accept when dele- 
gated hy the leader. (P, 202.) 


unless with 

pees proof of their 
moral and pores capacity. It is 
only the absolute obedience of all 
the men (not the blind obedience 
of persons who do not know what 


which can allow the leader to come 
to decisions he would otherwise 
find it very difficult to carry out. 
8 xpediti to be 
e e ons were to 
Cantie, on in autumn and spring; 
the former were to tr rt sup- 
lies to the lands situated more 
the north and the latter 
to attempt to reach the highest 
latitude. (P. 16.) 


To tiansport beforehand to the 
int where the e: ition leaves 
he land for the poi a7 journey, 
sufficient food, fuel. clothing, stoves 
(oti or alcohol}, and other mechan- to 
ical uipment to get the main 
party the le and back and 
the various divisions to their farth- 

est north and back. (P. 202.) 
ly of the 


To have an ample 
e Peary 
sl is from 12 to 13 feet in 
length, 2 feet in width, and 7 
inches in height. 


The sledges were after the 
best kind of sl 5 

The Pear 
sledge has oak 


model of those used by Nansen. 
They were 11 feet 5 inches long, 
1 foot 6 inches wide, and 63 inches 
high. The runners were provided 

des, rounded, bo with a convex section, so that it 
in front and behind, with 2-inch might be more easy to turn the 
wide bent ash runners attached, the sledge. They were shod with plates 
of white metal, and wooden run- 
ners were strapped beneath them, 
The foremost ends of the runners 
were joined by a bow, to which 
the trace was attached. No nails 
were used, but the various parts 
were lashed together. (Pp. 183- 


184. 

Tho expedition required to be 
formed of three deta ents, The. 
first detachment was te advance 
to the elghty-fifth parallel, carryin 
supplies to feed the entire expedi- 


both solid, and they are 
lashed together with sealskin 
thongs. (Pp. 135-202.) 


To have a sufficient number of 


tent assistan 
appropriate and carefully calcu- 


lated stages along the upward tion during the first stage of its 
journey, (P. 202.) march, and for its own food dur- 
~ ing its return to the ship. The 


second detachment was to go on 
farther to the north, up to the 
eighty-eighth parallel, with provi- 
sions for the rest of the e ition 
in its march to the north and for 
itself when on the way back; and, 
lastly, the third detachment was 
to advance from the „ eighth 
parallel to the pole. (P. 15.) 
An ition ought to make 
frequent excursions in winter, not 
only to test the outfit, but to accus- 
tom the men to the life which they 
shall have to lead. (P. 285.) 

The state of the 
which a guide 5 
tinually passing chan from year 


To have every item of equipment 
of the quality best duited o the 
8 thoroughly tested, and of 
the lightest possible weight. (P. 


To know by long experience the 
best way to cross wide leads of 


open water. (P. 202.) 
to year. sometimes m day to 
day. The (Alpine) guides are ac- 
eustomed from their youth to ob- 


serve attentively and decide pru- 
dently. (P. 284.) 

Cagni, who conducted the Duke 
of the Abruzzi’s expedition to it 
“farthest north” of 86° 34’, 
started back over his upward trail, 


To return by the same route fol- 
lowed on mga Ee march, using 
the beaten and the already 


and stren. that would have been but 8 the drift of the ſce 
expended Tt Freak. newigloos lost the on the fourth day. 
and in trail breaking. (P. 203.) Peary claims to haye enjoyed an 


abnormal season, inasmuch as he 
claims there was “no lateral drift 
of the ice.” (P. 499, Polar 8 
Vol. II.) 


To know exactly to what extent One should not start for these 


each man and dog may be worked expeditions unless with ns who 

without injury. 203. have piren proofs of their moral 
and physical capacity. Only those 
who are in a state of ect health 
should go on an ctic expedi- 
tion. . (Pp. 284-285.) 


To know the physical and mental 


es of every assistant and 


It was essential to haye men well 
cepabilits 
Eskimo. 


acquainted with nautical astron- 
(P. 203.) omy, who could use instruments 
and make calculations so as to find 
their way back to land. It was, 
moreover, n that 
found ourselves in difficult circum- 
these persons should have 


by_ those 

accustomed to command. (P. 27.) 
It is only the absolute obedience 
of all the men (the obedience in- 
spired by the sense of duty and of 
confidence in their chiefs) which 
can allow the leader to come to de- 
cisions he would otherwise find it 
2855 difficult to carry out. (P. 


Last, but not least, to have the 
absolute confidence of ary mem- 
ber of the party, so tbat every 
order of the leader will be implic- 
itly obeyed. (P. 203.) 


Thus the famous “Peary system” was not altogether the 
evolution of Peary’s personal experience. He profited largely 
by and copied from the experiences and plans of earlier ex- 
plorers in the same field. While the Duke of the Abruzzi gives 
great credit to Dr. Nansen for invaluable advice and sugges- 
tions, Peary heralds his plan as an original “system,” and 
thereupon christens it the “ Peary system.” 

It may also be noted, in comparing the “ Peary System,” as 
published in The North Pole, with the “system” as published 
in the June, 1910, number of Hampton’s Magazine, that while 
the principles of the “system” are the same in both accounts, 
the book makes no reference to a possible obliteration of the 
trail, while the corresponding paragraph in Hampton's reads: 

To return by the same route that was followed on the upward 
march, using the beaten trail, and the already constructed igloos, pro- 
vided that this trail shall not have been obliterated by shifting of the ice. 

The following paragraph in the June Hampton’s Magazine is 
omitted altogether from the book: 

To have the final party carry, on the last leg of the dash, enough 
supplies to get it back to land by a new route in case shifting ice shall 
have destroyed the up-trail and the igloos along its route, 

After this review of his plan Peary says, on page 17 of.The 
North Pole— 

pare this scheme, if you ease with the manner of its execu- 
tion. * * * The sledge divisions left the Roosevelt from February 
15 to 22, 1909, rendezvoused at Cape Columbia, and on March 1 the 

tion left Cape Columbia. The elghty-fourth parallel was crossed 
on March 18, ete. 

But on page 232 of The North Pole, Peary says: 

52 this march (March 11, 1909), we, crossed the eighty-fourth par- 
a 

Which date is correct? If merely a typographical error why 
did not Peary correct it in the second edition of his book? It 
reads the same in both editions. 

On page 7 Peary also says: 

It will be noted that while the journey from Cape Columbia to the 
pole consumed 37 days (though only 27 marches), we returned from 
the pole to Cape Columbia in only 16 days. 

On page 296 of The North Pole is the following statement: 

90 N. LAT., NORTH POLE, 


April 6, 1909. 
Arrived here to-day, 27 marches from C. Columbia, 
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On page 316 of The North Pole, Peary says: 
Our return from the ite was acon ee in 146 marches, and the 


entire journey from land to the pole and back again occupied 53 days, 


or 43 marches. 

Sixteen from forty-three leaves twenty-seven. Therefore, this 
is another instance of Peary’s mention of 27 marches from Cape 
Columbia to the Pole. 

But in the Congressional Library, catalogue number G 670, 
1909, p. 5, is a small notebook containing facsimile “ Extracts 
from Commander Peary’s personal diary on his trip to the North 
Pole,” all in Peary’s own handwriting, signed by himself. The 
seventh page of this little book contains the following statement 
(in Peary's own handwriting) : 

90 N. Lar., NORTH POLE, 
April 6, 1909 

Arrived here to-day, 28 marches from C. Columbia. 

Which statement shall we believe, the one made in Peary's 
own handwriting, while every event of the trip, including the 
number of marches made, was fresh in his mind, or the “ after- 
thought ” as given in Hampton's Magazine and The North Pole? 

Chapter 2 of The North Pole is entitled “ Preparations,” and 


on page 25 is the following paragraph: 
Here are a few of the items Sapte ae Se Bag sits Bom lies for the 
: Flour, 16,000 pounds smoking tobacco, 


Apropos of this statement are the following parallel quota- 
tions made from Peary’s earlier book, Northward Over the 
Great Ice, and from a letter written by Peary to the United 
States Tobacco Co., shortly after his return from his last ex- 
pedition, and which was published in Hampton’s Magazine for 
January, 1910: 

[From Hampton’s Magazine for 
January, 1910. 


Personally, as a matter not of Uxrrep Stares Topacco Co, 
tious Richmond, Va. 


: I am indebted to 
ex 
the last, for some specially 


North Pole smoking 88 tor 
the use of the ex This 


ma 
many an hour of 
winter nigħt at Cape 


R. E. Peary. 


1 o 
Sheridan, 


ates rapi 
3 


had on rā w we had picked up there. 
We also had about 100 t the Eskimos. When I say 
“bought” I do not mean for with money, as these people have no 
money and no unit of ue, All exchange between them based on 
the ciple of pure r. Eskimos bad dogs, which we 

and had things which they wanted, such as lumber, knives 


other cutlery, cooking utensils, ammunition, matches, ete. So, as the 
Yankees say, we traded. 

In 1912 Matthew Henson, Peary's companion on all of his 
Arctic trips, published a little book entitled “A Negro Explorer 
at the North Pole,” the foreword of which was written by Peary. 
In this foreword Peary a 
to enlarge on Henson in this introduction, 

alrea . Ga for Sime His 
book will speak for itself and for 


Therefore, as seen from the foregoing, Peary vouches for the 
authenticity of Henson’s book. Relative to the “purchase” of 
dogs from the Eskimos, Henson says, on pages 29-30: 

Commander Peary licit instructi to 
and Myah ashore 34 gulch 4 the the Creator would let fates ‘feet he 
sure their seven curs were kept aboard. Acting under orders, I obeyed, 
— 1 was not AB ym t a I bave known men shoo —— 3 

ess to a grea more for one pup psangwa 
for RG as A of seven, The dogs are a valuable 3 to these people, 
and these two men were dependent on their Uttle teams to a 8 * 
extent than on the plates and cups of tin which they received in 
change for them. 

Apparently Peary was not actuated altogether by benevolence 
in his dealings with his Eskimo friends. 

Chapters 5, 6, and 7 of The North Pole are devoted to an inter- 
esting description of the Eskimos and Eskimo customs. On 


page 76 Peary says: 


77 ̃ SS BEVE ES MON VE E ħly 
trustworthy man, an and I gave him instructions to prevent the Eskimos 
from looting the supplies and equipment left there. 


Peary apparently had less confidence in his Eskimo friends 
than they deserved, if we may judge from the accounts of these 
people 7 by other travelers in the Arctic regions. Dr, 
Fridtjof Nansen, in a chapter of The First Crossing of Green- 
land, entitled “ The Eskimo of Greenland,” pages 299-300, says: 


‘ood ore that be in the sea, no 
it up nder must tow 


Dr. Nansen continues, on pages 335-336, of the same volume: 
Honesty is another of his (the Eskimo's) prominent qualities. Theft 
is in any case rare, e 
Capt. Charles F. Hall in 1867 left a cache of stores near 
Cape Weynton, of which the Eskimos were aware, and return- 
ing two years later found them untouched. (See pp. 383-384 of 
F of the Second Arctic Expedition Made by 
George Borup, a member of Peary’s last expedition, in his 
thrilling little book, A Tenderfoot with Peary, says on page 


814: 
the 25 e made Ca 
about BD tx feet above on 


A bit after breakfast the next 
There, on the e end of te onze 
Eskimos e 
ound * they d j 
Eskimos had 


hese boxes and 
the Scotch whaler M: 
though, for all they knew, their ee might Phew ‘Sona — 
valuable to hem. a N 7 

aa references to the Eskimos are remarkable for their 
tone of proprietorship. He designates these natives of the 
Arctic regions as “ My Eskimos,” “ My little brown people,” and 
so forth, and on page 838 of The North Pole, he says: 


York. 


— 


I had come to regard them with a kindly and personal interest, 
which any man rege bn feel with regard to n of any inferior 
race who had been a tomed to respect and depend upon him during 


the greater part of es adult life, 

It is on page 24 of Hampton’s Magazine for January, 1910, 
that Peary presents his most striking conception of the primary 
object in the creation of the Eskimos: 


These Eskimos are one of the most important tools in all my pro- 
gram of Arctic work. I have been able to utilize them as no explorer 
ever has before. 2 . sometimes won- 
dered if the mission o life on earth, after having lived for gen- 
eration after — A isolated in that little Arctic oasis, was not 
to assist In the discovery of the pole. 


Peary seems to have had an especial fondness for his earlier 
book, Nearest the Pole, as in The North Pole we find him 
frequently using incidents and language which are practically 
—— verbatim from the former book. A few instances will 

ustrate: 


[From Nearest the Pole. 
spat om the: point of Sema: a 
ae two big blue 

0 
set the 
a violin 


[From The North Pole.) 
More than once a brief nip be- 
tween two big blue floes has set 
the whole 184-foot length of the 
Roosevelt ting 


vibra like a violin 
string (p. 104). 


At other times, under the pres- 
sure on the eyiladers 5 the by- 
pass before descri vessel 
would rear herself upon eine ice 
like a steeplechaser tal ing a fence. 


Often. * * have I seen a 
fireman come up from the bowels 
of the ship, panting for a breath 
of air, take one look at the sheet of 


ice before — and mutter savage Iy; 
would drop to soo through 
back again 
and a moment 
of black smoke 
and I 


up (p. 1 

The winter quarters of the Roosevelt, 55 pam Sheridan, were 
reached on September 5, the same day of the month and 15 
minutes later than the time of arrival at the same point in 1905, 
Preparations were at once commenced for the long winter night, 
and the members of the expedition were sent out to hunt for 
game and furs, both of which were necessary to insure the suc- 
cess of the expedition. 

Peary devotes much space in The North Pole to the elaborate 
preparations for the sledge journey over the ice of the Polar 
Sea to the pole; and in Chapter XXI, “Arctic ice sledging as it 
really is,” graphically describes some of the enormous obstacles 
to be overcome by the expedition. On page 194 he says: 

There is no land be Columbia and the North Pole, and 


tween 
no smooth and very little level ice. For a few miles only after leav- 
level going, as for those few miles we were on the 


"acia fringes fringe is really an exaggerated ice foot. Pressure 
ges ma y be anywhere from a few feet to a few rods in height; they 
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— 


may be anywhere from a few rods to a quarter of a mile in width; 
the individual masses of which they are composed may vary from the 
size of a billiard ball to the size of a small house. 

Opposite page 193 is a photograph entitled “Face of the land 
ice, ‘glacial fringe, off Cape Columbia.” This photograph 
purports to represent the“ few miles of level going” between 
Cape Columbia and the pole. In the picture this “level going” 
appears to be composed of a series of ice bowlders piled up in 
indescribable confusion, 

And yet, notwithstanding the fact that “between Cape Co- 
lumbia and the North Pole there is no smooth and very little 
level ice,” in his account of the sledge journey on April 8, 4, 
5, and 6, after Bartlett left him, Peary repeatedly describes the 
“level going” encountered, which enabled him to make far 
better time than he made while he had a supporting party to 
“ pioneer” the way. On page 279, which he dates April 3, 
Peary says: 
aan soon as we struck the level old floes we tried to make up for lost 

e. 


On page 280 (Apr. 4): 

The surface of the ice was as leve} as the glacial fringe from Hecla 
to Cape Columbia, and harder. 

Again, on page 284: 

The going was even better than before. There was hardly aa. snow 
on the Nant, granular surface of the old floes, and the sapphire-blue 
lakes were larger than ever. 

Peary had apparently forgotten his previous statement that 
“between Cape Columbia and the North Pole there is no smooth 
and very little level ice,” or perhaps he fancied that the reader's 
memory would not extend over so many pages. 

The difficulties of a journey to the North Pole are summarized 
by Peary on pages 198-199 of his book: 

Briefly stated, the worst of them are: The r and mountainous 
ice over which the traveler must journey wi his heavily loaded 
slodges ; thé often terrific wind, having the impact of a wall of water, 
which he must march against at times; the open leads which he must 
cross and recross; the intense cold, sometimes as low as 60° below 
zero; the difficulty of aragging out and back over the rageed and 
“lead” interrupted trail enough pemmican (etc.) and liquid fuel to 
keep suficient strength in his body for traveling. 

The extent to which Peary’s expedition was exempt from 
these “ difficulties ” is shown in the pages of The North Pole. 

Peary’s plan for his final attack on the pole, as published by 
him in May, 1908, prior to his departure for the north, stated: 

On the return march in the next tion I shall probably do vol- 
untarily what I did involuntarily the t time; that 
the north coast of Greenland instead of attempting to come back to 
the north coast of Grant Land diagonally against the set of the ice. 

He apparently modified this plan during the winter, for on 
page 203 of The North Pole, in describing the “Peary sys- 
tem ” in detail, he prints in italics the following paragraph: 

To return by the same route followed on the upward march, using 
oo beaten ja ye Hes SEET com grii i he to save tine — 
an strength 0 ve been è construc 
igloos and in trail breaking. PERS 

The latter plan would necessitate n return to the north coast 
of Grant Land, and Peary had apparently forgotten all about 
the “ easterly set of the ice ” in the latter planning of his return. 

Conditions favored them throughout the winter, and in ac- 
cordance with Peary's plan, the last of the sledge parties left 
Cape Columbia for the north on March 1, 1909. Peary says on 
page 216 of The North Pole: 

An hour after I left camp my division had crossed the glacial fringe, 
and the last man, 88 and Bey of the northern —comprisin: 

de 83 


party: 
altogether 24 men, 19 sled: 138 dogs—was at last on the ice o 
the Arctic Ocean, about latitu 82 — 


In Hampton’s Magazine for June, 1910, Peary says: 

The northern party * * * was at last on the ice of the Arctic 
Ocean, about latitude 83° 10’. i 

This means a difference of 10 miles between the points where 
Peary locates the first ice of the Arctic Ocean, 

In chapter 22, “ Essentials that brought success,” Peary says 
relative to observations: 

The distance which we traveled day by day was at first determined 
by dead reckoning, to be verified later by observations for latitude. 


Observations were taken every five marches, as soon as it was possible 
to take them at all. 


On Peary’s trip of 413 geographical miles from Cape Columbia 
to the point which he claimed to be the North Pole observations 
were taken only three times, twice by Marvin and once by 
Bartlett. In addition to these observations Peary took what he 
enlled a “latitude sight,” which he asserts gave him 89° 25’. At 
the point that he called the pole Peary took several sets of 
observations, On the return trip he made no observations of any 
kind, as he followed the upward trail homeward, and apparently 
250 net care to verify the observations made on the upward 

gurney. 
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Let us compare the infrequency of Peary's observations with 
those made by other Arctic explorers: 

Lieut. J. B. Lockwood, of the Greely expedition, who in 1882 
attained the highest north of any expedition up to that time, 
83° 24’, on a sledge journey of 276 miles from Fort Conger to 
Lockwood Island, made seven observations, not including those 
at his “farthest,” and this notwithstanding he was following 
the coast line of Greenland, and therefore did not require 
frequent observations in order to keep his course, 

Dr. Fridtjof Nansen on a sledge journey of 129 miles (as the 
crow flies) from the point where he left the Fram at 84° 4’ north 
latitude to his“ farthest north” at 86° 13’, made five observa- 
tions, not including those made at his “ farthest.” 

Capt. Cagni, who led the sledge journey of the Duke of the 
Abruzzi's polar expedition, made 11 observations from a lati- 
tude of 81° 51’ to his “ farthest north” at 86° 34“, a direct dis- 
tance of 283 miles. On his return trip, which was much longer, 
owing to the drift of the ice, Capt. Cagni made 22 observations. 

All of these explorers except Peary made observations for 
latitude, longitude, and compass variation. Peary made no 
observations for compass variation, nor for longitude; neither 
did he have with him any chart showing the variations of the 
compass as they have been observed from time to time by 
other explorers and navigators. These facts were brought out 
Py reek fe own testimony before the congressional committee 
n 1911. 

A perusal of The North Pole impresses the reader with 
the remarkable freedom of Peary’s last expedition from that 
bugbear of all Arctic explorers who have attained a high north- 
ing, namely, the drift of the polar ice. Dr. Nansen says on 
page 272 of his Farthest North: 


Yesterday evening I reckoned out the observations and find that we 
have drifted cee westward, having come from 61° 16“ E. right 
to about 57° 40 E. But then we have also drifted a Op way 
north again, up to 82° 26’ N., after being down in 82° 17.8“ on the 
same date, and we have been pushing sou 


ward as hard as we could 
the whole time. 

Capt. Cagni, in relating the story of his return from the 
“farthest north” of the Italian expedition, repeatedly men- 
tions the hardships caused the expedition by the constant drift 
of the ice. I quote from Volume II, page 577, of On the 
Polar Star: 

The sun comes out at 6 and I am able at last to take an altitude. 
As I calculate the longitude I am overcome by a great feeling of 
discouragement. In seven days of severe toll we have not advanced 
3 feet to the east. 

Dr. Achille Cavalli Molinelli, in charge of the second detach- 
ment of the same expedition, returning from 83° 16’ to Teplitz 
Bay, says on pages 648 and 649, Volume II, of On the Polar 
Star: 

We are always deviating to the west. * * * 
ried us to the west, though terday we had directed our course to 
the east. * * © We are the sport of the wind and the drift. 

De Long's ship, the Jeannette, drifted from Wrangell Land 
to the New Siberian Islands. Peary's own expedition of 1906, 
returning from a claimed northing of 87° 06“, was carried east 
by the drif* of the ice and forced to land on the northern coast 
of Greenland instead of near the starting point on Grant 
Land. But in his latest trip no difficulty of this nature seems 
to have overtaken him. Peary mentions his 1906 trip on page 
804 of The North Pole: 

It will be recalled that the expedition of 1905-6 returned by a dif- 
ferent route, This result was caused by the fact that strong winds 
carried the ice upon which we traveled far to the eastward of our up- 
ward course. This time, however, we met with no such misfortune. 

Peary several times emphasizes the lack of drift on his 
1908-9 expedition. On page 232 of The North Pole he says: 

There has been no lateral (east and west) motion of the ice during 
seven days. 

And, again, on page 307: 

i So far there had been no lateral (east and west) movement of the 
ce. $ 
Strange to say, notwithstanding Peary claims to have en- 
countered “no lateral drift," on pages 4 and 5 of The North 
Pole he says: 

Leaving the land my course will be more west of north than before 
in order to counteract or allow for the easterly set of the ice between 
the north coast of Grant Land and the pole. I shall probably retreat 

the north coast of Greenland (a course diagonally with the set of 
the ice) instead of attempting to come back to the north const of 
Grant Land (diagonally against the set of the ice). 

Yet Peary claims to have traveled from Cape Columbia to the 
North Pole and returned straight along the meridian of Cape 
Columbia, making no allowance for “the easterly set of the 
ice,” and reached his exact starting point without taking a 
single observation for longitude or for compass variation. 

Peary's statements that he encountered no east-and-west move- 
ment of the ice on his last expedition are contradicted in various 


The drift had car- 
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places in his book. His first difficulty in the shape of open 
water was met at the “shore lead,” a few miles north of Cape 


Columbia. Bartlett, who was pioneering the trail, succeeded 
in crossing the lead, but when the main party reached it they 
found it open. On page 222 of The North Pole Peary described 
this occurrence: 

With the first of the daylight we were hurrying across the lead on 
the raftering young ice. On the other side there was no sign of Bart- 
lett's trail. his meant that the lateral movement (that is, east and 
west) of the ice shores of the lead had carried the trail with it. 

This is a direct contradiction of Peary’s later statement 
(p. 807) that— 

So far there had been no lateral movement of the ice, 


The lateral (east and west) drift of the ice of the Polar Sea 
was established before Peary ever went to the Arctic. The men 
of the Lady Franklin Bay (Greely) expedition observed this 
ice drift, an instance of which is noted on pages 22 and 23 of 
Greely’s Three Years of Arctic Service, Volume II: 

Lieut. Lockwood's report says: One clearly defined lead ran north- 
west toward Cape Joseph Henry.” The entire polar pack suddenly set 
of to the northward, and Lieut. Lockwood says, Two or three of the 
dogs went into the water, and I suddenly perceived that the ice was 
moving offshore. The main polar pack moved slowly to the northeast. 
Soon there was a belt of open water a hundred yards and more along 
shore, and in two hours the main ice had moved 200 yards to the east.” 
The movement was general, as the corresponding motion of floebergs 
offshore indicated. 

In Mr. Gilbert H. Grosvenor’s “ Foreword ” to Peary’s book, 
The North Pole, he mentions the loss of the ill-fated Jeannette in 
1879 off the coast of Siberia, boxes from which were found three 
years later washed ashore on the southeast coast of Greenland, 
some four years before Peary’s first northern trip. Mr. Gros- 
venor, in his“ Foreword,” also notes the drift of Nansen’s ship, 
the Fram, across the Polar Sea in 1893-1896, as well as other in- 
stances, to show that this constant drift is a well-known, well- 
established fact and not an occasional phenomenon. In view 
of these statements in his own book Peary’s attempt to impress 
on the public the fable that he encountered no “lateral drift” 
in 1909, either in going north or in returning, but was able to 
follow his upward trail on his return directly to his starting 
point, is both amusing and remarkable. 

Borup and Marvin also encountered this easterly drift, for, 
on page 160, of “A tenderfoot with Peary,” Borup, one of Peary’s 
own men, says: 

The sea ice had begun drifting east. The ice on the far 
N the lead was drifting steadily eastward, although there was no 

And again, on page 162, of the same book: 

The lead was still going apart. The sea ice was drifting eastward so 
fast that floebergs we'd marked out were out of sight in a couple of 
hours. The Lord only knew where the trail was, We didn't. 

This quotation is from Borup's diary of March 7, 1909, and 
on Mareh 11, four days later, Peary wrote to Marvin: 

There has been no lateral motion of the ice during seven days. 

On pages 222-224 Peary mentions numerous small leads, 
necessitating deviations from their direct course, in order to 
find a crossing which would safely hold the men, dogs, and 
sledges. He emphasizes strongly the advantages derived from 
his experience and knowledge of the best manner to cross these 
leads. As I have previously noted, in his description of the 
“Peary system,” he says: 8 

To know, by long experience, the best way to cross wide leads of 
open water. 

Without claiming the origination of any wonderful “ system,” 
Capt. Cagni, of the Italian expedition, thus describes the method 
of crossing these leads or “channels” (as Cagni calls them) 
adopted by him: 


(From “ On the Polar Star,” p. 402.] 


The precautions which I obliged them (the men) to take when cross- 
ing thin ice, especially when of great extent, were not excessive. I al- 
ways sent on ahead a man whose duty it was to stop wherever the 
freah ice could bear, and as there the ice’ generally formed a step, over 
which it was sometimes difficult to bring the sledges, the man Ead to 
prepare a slight incline with his ice axe. I then sent forward a sledge, 
followed at 3 feet distance, at least, by a man who was never to walk 
beside it, in order not to increase the weight on the ice; the other 
sledges followed at 20 or 30 yards from each other, and when I thought 
the thinness of the ice really dangerous, | never allowed one sledge to 
cross until the preceding sledge was in safety on the other side of the 
channel. The column only went on after all had . It is true 
that this took up son time, but we thus avoided mishaps which might 
easily have happened, and never met with an accident, even when 
crossing wide expanses of ice so thin that it bent under our feet, as 
though it were a bridge of long, thin planks. And in spite of the delay 
caused by this method of crossing these belts, we saved. a great deal of 
the time it would have taken to go around them. = 


Under date of March 4, 1909, Peary says: 
The leads were even more numerous than the day before, 
These “numerous leads” are of special interest from their 


relation to Peary’s “estimate” of his daily mileage, of which 
mention will later be made. 


Peary states that the leads are caused by the movement of 
the ice under the pressure of the wind and tides. In 1911, at the 
hearing before the congressional Committee on Naval Affairs, 
Peary said that, in his opinion, there is no considerable current 
in the waters of the Arctic Ocean and that the leads are caused 
only by the action of the wind and the tides. 

The small leads mentioned by Peary are only a preliminary to 
the“ big lead ” encountered by him in 1905-6 and which he again 
reached on March 4, 1909. Of this lead he writes: 

The lead had opened directly through the h fi : 
en Bore these floes are — 10 feet in thi 5 
se paaie wet a 2 that J cg Se sae such a river through 

orce: 
opened the channels between the lands, ree a ee venta ie ane 
On pages 224-225 of The North Pole, Peary writes: 


The wind had swung completely around to the west during the nig 
there were occasional 98 of light snow, and the thermometer dad 
risen to only 9° below zero. A broad and ominous band of black ex- 
tending far to the east and west across our course and a parently 10 
or 15 miles to the north of us gave me serious concern, Hvidentiy the 
= ct 8 an Aard 2 4 Bi! Poa temperature and snow 

yi e west win rov t there was a J 
open water in that direction. 8 n 

Again, on page 226: 

The open water was about a quarter of a mile in width and ex- 
tended east and west as far as we could see when we climbed to the 
highest ponia of ice in the neighborhood of the camp. T was glad 
to see that there was no lateral movement in the ice; that is, that the 
8 of the lead were not moving cast or west or in opposite 


Remember that Peary says that a lead is caused by the move- 
ment of the ice under the pressure of the wind and tides. Re- 
member also that he says that the wind opening this lead was 
from the west. Remember further that he says that— 

The force that could o c 
8 threw up the 5 3 Di 

Is it reasonable, can we really believe, that n westerly wind 
and tidal force, “ comparable with the forces that threw up the 
mountains and opened the channels between the lands,” is yet so 
slight that it would cause no lateral movement in the ice border- 
ing a channel that “extended east and west as far as we could 
see,” which was opened by that same westerly wind and tidal 
force? And yet Peary said in the note left at this camp for Mar- 
vin, which note is copied on page 232 of The North Pole: 

There has been no lateral motion of the ice during seven days. 

And it was during this same period of seven days that Borup, 
held up at the shore lead some 30 miles south of Peary’s camp, 
wrote: 

The ice on the far side of the lead (the side nearest Peary's camp) 
was drifting steadily eastward. 

But, although on March 11 Peary says that there had been 
no lateral motion of the ice for seven days, only one day later 
he says on page 233 of The North Pole“: 


We hoped that Marvin and Borup, with their men and vital supply 
of fuel, would get across the “ Big Lead” before we had any more 


wind; for siz hours of a good, fresh breeze would utterly obliterate 


our trail, by reason of the movement of the ice, and their search for 
us in the broad waste of that white world would have been like the 
proverbial search for a needle in a haystack. 

This paragraph is remarkable for two reasons: 

First. We have Peary’s own word for the statement that 
“six hours of a good, fresh breeze would utterly obliterate our 
trail, by reason of the movement of the ice,” and that it would 
be impossible for those coming after them to locate the trail 
again. This is a reasonable statement, easy of credence. But 
Peary claims that MacMillan and Goodsell, the first of the 
supporting parties to return to land, followed the upward trail 
back to land; that Borup followed the upward trail to the 
point where MacMillan and Goodsell turned back, and then foi- 
lowed their trail to Cape Columbia; that Marvin followed, first 
the upward trail and then Borup's back to the Big Lead, where 
he was drowned; that Bartlett followed the upward trail back 
to Marvin's return igloo, then followed Marvin's trail as far 
as the Big Lead; making a new trail from that point to Cape 
Columbia; that Peary and his party followed their own upward 
trail from the pole to Bartlett's return camp, then followed 
Bartlett’s trail to Cape Columbia. 

Goodsell returned south on March 14 and MacMillan on March 
15. Borup started on his return trip on March 20, five days 
after MacMillan. Six days later (see p. 253 of The North 
Pole) Marvin returned—on March 26. Five days after Mar- 
vin’s return, or April 1, Bartlett turned back. Seven days later 
Peary’s main party left the place he called the North Pole. 
Can we believe that during all of this period there was at no 
time “six hours of a good fresh breeze”? 

Second. Peary’s own party was the only relay of the ex- 
pedition that carried instruments necessary for taking ob- 
servations. This was a different procedure from that of other 
large expeditions. For instance, we find that each detachment 
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of the Duke of the Abruzzi’s expedition carried an aluminum 
sextant, an artificial glass horizon, an aneroid, thermometers, a 
prismatic compass, a case of instruments, Magnaghi’s tables, 
notebooks, and pencils. The total weight of these accessories 
was less than 20 pounds, but rendered the observations of the 
expedition of incalculably greater value. Each division of 
Mylius-Erichsen’s Danish expedition to Greenland carried a 
full equipment of instruments for observations. 

Is it possible that Peary did not care to have his returning 
parties in a position to verify the observations taken on the 
upward trip? 

Peary and Borup are also a little at variance as to the time 
of the first appearance of the sun. While held up at the Big 
Lead, Peary says on page 227 of The North Pole: 


March 5, for a little while about noon, the 3 a great yellow 
ball, alon, ng the southern horizon. Had it not been cloudy on the 4th 
we should have seen the sun one day earlier. 


While Borup’s version on page 161 of his book is: 

On Mareh 6 the only comfort in the day was the sight of the sun. 
Five months since we had seen it. It certainly looked great. 

Both in Hampton’s Magazine and in his book Peary makes 
frequent mention of rough going, which necessitated zigzagging 
and detours. On page 234 of The North Pole he says: 

For about 5 miles we zigzagged through a zone of very rough ice. 

On page 241: 

This march 3 largely over a broad zone of rough rubble ice, 
some of my sledges suffered slight damage. 

And the next day: 

Marvin gave us a good march, at first over very rough ice. 

On pages 242-243 Peary says: 


Bubbles in all ef spirit thermometers were caused by the jolting of 
Rha ye th our constant stumbling over the rough ice of the 


Again Marvin gave us a fair mareh, at first over heavy and much- 
raftered ice, then over floes of greater size and more level surface, But 
the reader must und that what we regard as a level surface on 
the polar ice might be considered decidedly rough going anywhere else. 


On page 247 they again found heavy traveling: 


3 was at first to: over rough, heavy ice, which taxed 
the s and drivers to utmost. 

A still more graphic description is given on pages 250-251: 

In this march there was some pretty heavy going. Part of the way 
Was over small old floes, which bad been broken up by many seasons 
of unceasi conflict wi o the winds and tides. Inclosing these more 
or less level floes were 3 pressure ridges, over which we and the 
dogs were obliged to Pre ften the driver of a heavily loaded sledge 

reed ran some obstruction, 

on our — riding 

6 pond should have seen 

us lift at our 500-pound sledges, adding our own 
strength our dogs. 

Again, on 8 256-257: 

The last quarter was almost entirely over 2 i 


and, ty 


averaging about 
and 


1 foot thick, broken and raftered, presen trying sur- 
face to travel over. 

This march was by far the hardest for some da At first there was 
a continuation of the broken and raftered 8 8 — and that 


os aes seals kamiks and hare- 
struck heavy rubble ice, 
covered with snow, which we 8 literally <% mew our 
way, lifting and steadying the until our muscles ached. 
In A Negro Explorer at the North Pole Henson corroborates 
Peary’s description of difficult traveling : 


The way to the Pole „ ing ice of 
the Arctic Ocean. For more than a 3 es from N 


a hundred feet in 3 Aiden N 
parties back until the eads tr froze ey. Bay se and 8 the steady 
drijt of the ice carried us back course we ha 

Special attention is directed to these accounts of rough travel- 
ing as quoted, as they are of interest in their bearing on his 
day-by-day mileage. 

It is evident from Peary’s story, both as published in Hamp- 
ton’s Magazine and his book, that he did not keep a eareful 
daily record of the events of the trip. I have already referred 
to Henson’s book and Peary's indorsement of it in the Fore- 
word.” On general principles, in a question of accuracy be- 
tween Peary's book and Henson's, one is inclined to give the 
benefit of the doubt to Peary, but as Peary himself vouches for 
the authenticity of Henson's book, it is only consistent to give 
both versions. In justice to Henson it must be said that his 
book is largely a copy of his diary, of which he says, on page 
4 of A Negro Explorer at the North Pole: 

Entries were made d of the records of temperature and the esti- 
mates of distance travel and when solar observations were made the 
results were always carefully noted. 

In comparison with this statement is the one made by Peary 
before the congressional committee in 1911 relative to the 
3 in his own Journal: 

c eg 
id you wis Shays a in this journal every day? i 


at times seemed almost to cut 
skin 8 to pierce our feet. 


you 22 
pole. 


Answer 
I did not make entries. 


by Peary. Not every day. Sometimes we were so busy that 

These facts must be remembered when a difference in detail 
occurs between Peary’s record and Henson’s. For instance, 
Peary says, on pages 249-250 of the North Pole: 

The result of Marvin's observations gave our position as approxi- 
mately 85° 48’ north latitude. * The next march was made in 
a temperature of —30 and a Diy. 3 caused by open water 
in the neighborhood. At the end of the march, which was about 15 
miles, and which put us across the eighty y-sixth parallel, we reached 
Bartlett's next camp, where we found nson and his party. 

This statement by Peary covers the day’s journey of March 23, 
1909, Henson’s story, as told on pages 110-111 of A Negro Ex- 
plorer at the North Pole, follows: 


He (Marvin) reported that he had taken an elevation of the sun 
(on March 22) and computed his latitude as 85° 46’ north. 
Conditions are never ; mo two days are the same; and our 
going ing this day was nothing like the day before. It was backing and 
— all of the time, except for the last hour of 8 when we 
to the ea where the 1 5 less formidable. 
ere we camped. The latitude was 85° 8 north. 


Therefore, after more than one day of traveling from the 
point where Peary says Marvin’s observation showed the lati- 
tude to be 85° 48’—and Marvin reported to Henson that it was 
85° 46’—Henson again reports the latitude as 85° 46’, the same 
as the preceding day. This result was probably the combined 
result of Bartlett's and Henson’s “dead reckoning,” as at this 
time Bartlett and Henson were traveling together. As Peary’s 
division was the only part of the expedition that was equipped 
with the necessary instruments for taking observations, the 
other divisions, when apart from him, were obliged to depend on 
“dead reckoning” for an estimate of their mileage. Relative 
to this method of obtaining position, Peary says, on pages 211 
212 of The North Pole: 

Three members of the expedition had had sufficient experience in 
traveling over Arctic ice to enable them to estimate a — 455 urney 
very closely. These three were Bartlett, Marvin, and my 

The fact that after a whole day's travel the party had made 
no perceptible advance, was doubtless due to the backing and 
filling and zigzagging to the eastward,” described by Henson, 
which finally brought them to a camping place in the same lati- 
tude as the previous day, though somewhat to the eastward. 

(Peary gives the latitude on March 22, according to Mar- 
vin's calculation, as 85° 48’, while Henson quotes Marvin as 
saying it was 85° 46’. This apparent discrepancy between the 
two is accounted for in the facsimile of Marvin’s observation, 
shown on pages 851-352 of The North Pole. Marvin appar- 
ently obtained 85° 46’ as the result of his first observation, and 
85° 48’ after making a “corrected calculation,” but overlooked 
the latter result when he gave Henson the figures.) 

A peculiar statement by Peary is found on page 15 of the 
July, 1910, number of Hampton’s Magazine, also on page 249 
of The North Pole: 

It was from this t (85° 48" north latitude} that we rt R the 
position of Camp 19. where Borup turned back, as being 85° 2Y 

“Camp 19” was located (according to both Peary and Bart- 
lett) between the S7th and 88th parallels, and was reached 
after all of the supporting parties except Bartlett's, had turned 
ps ree returned on March 20 from Camp 12, not from 

amp 19. 

Peary's location of Camp 19, where Borup turned back, as 
being 85° 23’,” is interesting, from whatever angle considered. 
We are informed by Peary in Hampton's Magazine and in the 
first and second editions of The North Pole, that Borup 
turned back at the end of the twelfth march. The assertion 
that Borup started south at Camp 19 likewise appears in the 
magazine and the first and second editions of the book. We 
can not, therefore, make use of the customary “typographical 
error” explanation for this discrepancy, for if a mere typo- 
graphical error (such as might have occurred in the magazine 
story) it would have been corrected in one of the two editions 
of the book. 

If, however, Peary is correct in giving his observed latitude 
of Camp 19 as 85° 23“, and we allow him the full mileage 
claimed by him between his “Camp 19” and his “ Polar camp” 
(a total cf 177 miles, thus completing the 27 marehes which he 
claims from Cape Columbia to his Polar camp”), we find 1 
this computation places Peary’s farthest north at 88° 20’, 
100 miles from the pole. 

We have, therefore, Peary's own statement (based on his 
location of Camp 19) that he did not get nearer the Pole than 
100 miles. 

By a similar method of reasoning we find that other state- 
ments made by Peary in Hampton's Magazine, and in the first 
and second editions of The North Pole, place his farthest 
north at a point 112 miles from the Pole. For instance, on 
the upward journey Peary refers to the various camps by 
numbers only, as, for example: “Camp No. 19, where Borup 
turned back,” etc. On the homeward journey, however, he 
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refers to“ Camp Nansen,” named in honor of Nansen’s farthest 
north. The same is true of “Camp 17,” which on April 11, 
Peary calls “The Marvin return igloo.” On page 307 of The 
North Pole he quotes from his diary of April 11: 

“Hope to reach the Marvin return igloo to-morrow.” But the 
following day, when the “ Marvin return igloo” was reached, 
he says, on page 308: 

A double march brought us to Camp Abruzzi, 86° 38’, named in honor 
of the farthest north of the Duke of the Abruzzi. 

‘Note that according to Peary’s book these names were not 
given until the homeward trip, while in Hampton’s Magazine 
he makes no mention of “Camp Abruzzi” (or Camp Cagni). 
Now read what Henson says, on page 132 of A Negro Explorer 
at the North Pole: 

Our different camps had been known as Camp No, 1. No. 2, ctc., but 
after the turning back of Capt. Bartlett the camps had been given 
names, such as Camp Nansen, Camp Cagni, etc.. and I asked what 
the name of this camp was to be—" Camp Peary”? “This, my boy, is 
Kie Camp Morris K. Jesup, the last and most northerly camp on the 
ei le 

Peary makes no mention of naming the camps until the home- 
ward trip, or after Bartlett turned back. Thus Henson is 
corroborated by Peary on this point. Therefore, if Henson is 
right (and Peary corroborates him in his assertion that the 
camps were not given personal names until after Bartlett turned 
back), it appears that Camp Nansen” and “Camp Abruzzi” 
(or Cagni) were not reached until after Bartlett's return. 

If these camps were not reached until after Bartlett’s return, 
we may assume that Camp Nansen” was one march beyond 
Bartlett’s farthest north and Camp Abruzzi (or Cagni) one 
march beyond Camp Nansen. ‘This brings Peary’s “Polar 
Camp ” only three marches beyond “ Camp Abruzzi” (or Cagni), 
at 86° 38° (since Peary only claims to have made five marches 
north after Bartlett’s return). Peary's last three northward 
marches were 25, 25, and 30 miles, respectively, a total of 80 
miles. This distance of 80 miles beyond “Camp Abruzzi” (or 
Cagni) at 86° 38“ places Peary’s Polar Camp” at 88° 8’, or 
112 miles from the North Pole! 

But, it may be argued, Marvin's observation proved that his 
return camp was at 86° 38“ (a little beyond the Italian record), 
and that Bartlett's observation proved that he reached 87° 
47“ north. : 

True, these observations as given by Peary do state that 
Marvin reached 86° 38“ and that Bartlett reached 87“ 47“. But 
it is a lamentable fact that Prof. Marvin's alleged observations 
can not be confirmed by him; it is also a fact, stated by Donald 
B. MacMillan in Harper’s Magazine for October, 1915, that Capt. 
Bartlett was not acceptable to the insurance companies as the 
master of MacMillan’s ship, since he held no master mariner's 
ticket.“ MacMillan adds: 

It is a strange anomaly that insurance companies will refuse to 
accept a man trained in Arctic work and experienced in ice navigation 
on the ground that he has no “ ticket,” but will accept a warm-water 
man who happens to know something about practical astronomy. In 
event of a crisis a pencil, paper, and sextant will not save the ship or 
the lives of the men aboard, 

MacMillan is quite right in his assertion that “a pencil, paper, 
and sextant will not save the ship,” but the knowledge of 
the use of a paper, pencil, and sextant in practical astronomy 
acill enable a man to make reliable observations, and, according 
to MacMillan, Capt. Bartlett—splendid sailor and ice fighter 
though he is—lacks this knowledge. Therefore his observa- 
tions are wholly valueless as a corroboration of Peary’s claimed 
position at any point in his northward journey. Hence we 
have only Peary’s own contradictory evidence and observations 
to show that he was nearer than 100 miles to the North Pole 
at any time. And, as Prof. Gannett stated, when called as a wit- 
ness before the congressional committee, Peary’s observations 
could have been faked. (See p. 15 of the hearing.) Therefore, 
in view of Peary’s many other contradictory statements in his 
magazine story, in his book, and at the congressional hearing, 
his observations can not be accepted as incontrovertible evidence 
in his favor. On the contrary, we find, as stated that we have 
Peary’s own story as foundation for the statement that he was 
never nearer to the North Pole than 100 miles. 

The last observation made by Marvin—as quoted in Peary’s 
narrative—gave a latitude according to Peary of 86° 38’. The 
date of this observation is uncertain, as shown by quotations 
from The North Pole, by Peary, and A Negro Explorer at the 
North Pole, by Henson: 

{From The North Pole, by Peary.] 


{From A Negro Explorer at the 


At half past 10 on the morning North Pole, by Henson.} 
of the 25th I came upon Bartle Turned out at 4.30 a. m., break- 
and Henson with th men, all in fasted, and 15 minutes later we 


in- were once more at work making 
In the course of an hour 
(about 5.45 a. m.) we returned 


to the igloo for the sledges. We 


I turned them all out, trail. 


d in t 
e i e 


work was going on. Marvin took 


another meridian observation for 
latitude and obtained 86° 38’. 
(Mar. 25, b; 252.) 

(Nore: eary does not mention 
Marvin's frozen feet, although he 
records sending Borup and McMil- 
lan back earlier than he intended, 
on account of frost bites. Borup 


again, ge 171, Borup says 
that Marvin had - both heels 
touched up.“) 


The next morning, Friday, March 
26, I rapped the whole party up 
at 5 o'clock, after a good slee 
all round. Marvin, with Kud- 
looktoo and “ Harrigan,” 1 sledge, 


found that the main column had 
reached camp and Commander 
Peary ve me my orders to take 
the trail at once and speed it up, 
as he intended that I should re- 
main at the igleo the followin: 
day to sort out the best cogs an 
rearrange the loads, as arvin 
was to turn back. 9 2 
mind was relieved. I feared that 
I would be the next after Borup. 
At the same time I did not see 
how Marvin could travel much 
longer, as his feet were very badl 
frozen. (Mar. 25, pp. 112-113. 
March 26: The commander and 
party reached the igloo at 10.45 
a. m. At 12 noon, f. Marvin 
took his final sight, and after 


and 17 dogs, started south at figuring it out, told me that he 
2830 past 9 in the morning (p. = t 86° 38“ north (pp. 113- 


(Note that Henson says that 
Marvin took an observation at 
noon of March 26, the same da 
that Peary says Marvin starte 
ae at half past 9 in the morn- 
n 


arch 27; I was to take the 
trail at 6 a. m., but before start- 
ing, I went over to Marvin's igloo 
to bid him good-by (p. 114). 


The first three-quarters of the 
march after Marvin turned back 
on March 26, the trail was in a 
Straight line. * * The next 
dax. March 27, was a brilliant daz- 
286. day of Arctic sunshine (p. 


The above discrepancy between Peary's report and Henson's 
story of the date of Marvin's return from the north is worthy 
of more than passing notice. If each man only gave one date, 
Peary’s statement might be given credence as against Henson's; 
but in Hampton’s Magazine and in The North Vole, Peary gives 
tico dates for Marvin's return. 

On page 350 of The North Pole, Appendix II, is a line reading? 

II. Marvin's observations, March 25, 1909. 


Pages 353 to 358, inclusive, are devoted to alleged facsimiles 
of Marvin's observations of March 25, 1909. 

On pages 321-822 of The North Pole, Peary says: 

The Eskimos of whom Marvin was in command at the time he lost 
his life fortunately overlooked, in throwing Marvin's things upon the 
ice, a little canvas packet on the in ge igen of the sledge containing a 
few of his notes, among them what is probably the last thing be ever 
wrote. It will be seen that it was written on the very day that I tast 
saw him alive, that day upon which he turned back to the south from 
his farthest north: 

March 25, 1909. 


This is to certify ihat I turned back from this point with the third 
supporting party, Commander Peary advancing with 9 men in the party, 
7 sledges with the standard loads, and 60 dogs. Men and dogs are 
in first-class condition. The captain with the fourth and last sup- 
porting party expects to turn back at the end of five more marches, 

termined our latitude by observations on March 22 and * to-day, 
March 25. A copy of the observations and computations is herewith 
inclosed. Results of observations were as follows: Latitude at noon, 
March 22, 85° 48’ north. Latitude at noon, March 25, 86° 38’ north. 
Distance made good in three marches, 50 minutes of latitude, an average 
of 164 nautical miles per march. The weather is fine, going good, and 
improving each day. 

Ross G. Manvix. 


We have, therefore, three different dates given as the date 
of Marvin's departure south from his “farthest north,” two 
by Peary, and one by Henson. The discrepancy in Peary’s 
story can not in this instance be explained as a typographical 
error, for it is incredible that the same typographical error 
would occur twice, as, for instance, on pages 253 and 256 of 
The North Pole, Peary gives the date as March 26, while on 
page 321 he gives it as March 25. We must remember, too, 
that this is the second time Peary’s story has appeared in 
print—that is, in Hampton’s Magazine and again in The North 
Pole—and the same discrepancies relative to the date of Mar- 
vin's return occur in both, while Henson gives a different date 
from either—March 27. 

In tabulated order these dates appear as follows: 


Date of Marvin's return— 
As given by Peary on page 16 of Hampton's Magazine 


for 4 5 5 Ey a a — March 26 
As given by Peary on page 253 of The North Pole. — March 26 
As given by Peary on page 256 of The North Pole. — March 26 
As given by Peary on page 321 of The North Pole March 25 
As given by Peary on page 292 of Hampton’s Magazine, 

F . e Pe He SS 5 A aA 5 March 25 

8 ven enson on 0 Negro plorer a 

the North Pole 8 F March 27 


Who, then, is right—Peary or Henson? If Henson is in error 
in his statement that Marvin returned on March 27, which of 
Peary’s dates is correct: March 25, to which he so touchingly 
alludes as “ the very day that I last saw him alive, that day upon 
which he turned back to the south from his farthest north,” or 
March 26, of which he says, “ Marvin started south at half past 
9 in the morning“? * 

The story of Marvin's death, as Peary claims it was told by 
the Eskimos, shows a marked variance in Hampton's Magazine 
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and in Peary’s book. Page 292 of Hampton's Magazine for 
September, 1910, says: 


It seems that, from the camp 
started on ahead of his men immediately after breakfast, as was the cus- 


ust north of the Dig Lead, he had 


tom of the leaders of the su 


ing parties. When he came to the 
Blg Lead, the recent ice of w 


ch was safe and- secure at the edges, it 
is probable that he did not notice the dual thinning of the ice toward 
the center of the lead until it was too late and he was in the water. The 
Eskimos were too far in the rear to hear his calls for help, and in that 
ice-cold water the end must have come very quickly. The Eskimos fol- 
lowing after with the dog team could not see anything of their leader, 
and then they came to a hole in the ice. Of course they knew what had 
happened to Marvin; but with the childish superstition pecullar to 
their race, they camped there for a while on the possibility that he might 
come back. z 

The account in The North Pole reads as follows: 

As was customary on breaking camp, he had gone out ahead of the 
Eskimos „ è . Coming along over the trail in his footsteps, the 
Eskimos of his 2 came to the spot where the broken ice gave them 
the first hint of the accident. One of the Eskimos said that the back 
of Marvin’s fur jacket was still visible at the top of the water. Jt was, 
of course, impossible for them to rescue the body, since there was no 


way of their getting near it. Of course, they knew what had happened 
to Marvin; but with childish superstition liar to their race, they 
camped there for a while on the possibility t he might come back, 


Borup's account differs slightly from both of the foregoing ver- 
sions. On pages 202-203 of A Tenderfoot with Peary, Borup 
Says: 

Marvin, as usual, set out ahead of his men. A few miles beyond lay 
the Big Lead, and when Kudlooktoo and Harrigan arrived they saw the 
back of his kooletah floating above the water. The air in it held poor 
Marvin up. They tried to get him out, but the ice was too thin, and to 
their repeated calls he gave no answer. They cam on the nearest 
old ice and the newt morning found that his body had gone down. 

Henson, in writing of Marvin’s death, says, on page 151 of A 
Negro Explorer at the North Pole: I 

I learned all about the sad affair from Kudlooktoo and Harrigan, On 
breaking camp he had gone on, leaving the boys to load up and follow 
him. When They came up to where he had disappeared they saw the 
ice newly formed about him, his head and feet beneath and nothing 
showing but the fur clothing of his back and shoulders. They made no 
effort to rescue him, 

The great white world holds in its lonely silence many tragic 
mysteries, hidden forever from the ken of mortal man, but of its 
buried secrets none is more tragic or more mysterious than the 
untimely death of this brave young professor, who laid down 
his life somewhere, at some time, in the Arctic wastes. 

Of the day following Marvin's return, Peary says, on page 237 
of The North Pole: z 

The temperature during this march dropped from minus 39° to 
minus 40°. 

In Hampton’s Magazine for July, 1910, he says of the same 
day: 

The temperature varied from minus 30° to minus 20°, 

Apparently Peary estimated the temperature, as well as the 
mileage, and failed to note at what point his “ estimate” placed 
the mercury. 

On page 256 of The North Pole Peary says: 


The first thr uarters of the march after Marvin turned back, on 
March 26, the trail was fortunately in a straight line. 


And again, on page 259: 

We had made some 12 miles over much better going than that of the 
last few marches and on a nearly direct line. 

The fact that they marched “on a nearly direct line” seems 
to have been worthy of note to Peary. Does this mean that 
their usual deviations from a direct course were considerable? 

At the close of the day’s travel on March 28, at a point 

“estimated” by Peary to be a little beyond the 87th parallel, 
the expedition was again halted by a lead; and in relating 
the events of that night, Peary says on page 260 of The North 
Pole: 
CT Ree gg tear gr Tiga oP ag mg ge A poe 
igloos and Bartlett's, the nearer edge of water being close to our 
entrance. Bartlett's igloo was moving east on the ice raft which 
had broken off. 

The statement by Peary that Bartlett's igloo was moving 
east, proves an easterly current at this point sufficiently strong 
to cause an alarmingly perceptible drift of Bartlett’s igloo. This 
is contrary to Peary’s statements made before the congressional 
committee and elsewhere, that no perceptible current is found 
in the Polar Basin, the movement of the ice being caused by 
the wind and the tides. 

Bartlett and his outfit were rescued from their perilous po- 
sition, and the entire party was held up for the whole of 
March 29. The following day the lead closed and they continued 
their journey. 

On April 1, at a point claimed by Peary to be 87° 47“ north 
latitude, Peary -sent Capt. Bartlett back in command of the 
last of the supporting parties. Perhaps for this act more than 
for any other of his Polar trip, Peary has been severely criti- 
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cized. In The North Pole, page 266, he explains his refusal 
to allow another white man to finish the journey with him, and 
gives a number of interesting reasons for showing preference 
to Henson: 

We did not have supplies eno: for an increase in the main 
party, The food which he (Bartlett) and his two Eskimos and dog 

ms would have consumed between this point and the pole, on the 
upward and return journeys, might mean that we would all starve 
before we could reach the land again. 

This statement will not bear analysis. As a matter of fact, 
conservative figures show that Peary must have arrived at 
Cape Columbia on his return trip with 900 pounds of provisions 
and fuel on his sledges. The standard daily ration for each 
man, as given on page 210 of The North Pole, was- 

One pound of pemmican. 

One pound of ship's biscuit. 

Four ounces of condensed milk, 

One-half ounce of compressed tea. 

Six ounces of liquid fuel (alcohol or petroleum). 

Making a total of 2 pounds 103 ounces per day, including fuel. 
The daily standard ration for the dogs was a pound of pem- 
mican per dog. 

On page 273 of The North Pole, on April 1, after Bartlett re- 
turned, Peary says: 

My food and fuel supplies were ample for 40 days. 


Capt. Bartlett also took with him on his return trip supplies 
for 40 days. With the figures given by Peary as the standard 
ration of food and fuel per man and dog, it is an easy matter to 
compute the amount taken by Peary for 40 days, as well as the 
amount carried by Bartlett for 40 days. As Bartlett had food 
and fuei for the same number of days that Peary did, why 
would Bartlett have been a “passenger” if he had continued 
the rest of the northern journey with Peary? 

Bartlett's return party consisted of himself, 2 Eskimos, and 
19 dogs. Bartlett took with him on his return journey supplies 
for himself and his outfit sufficient for 40 days, which allowed 
for possible delays. He actually reached Cape Columbia in 18 
days (April 18), so that he must have had 22 days’ supplies 
for his entire party still on his sledge when he arrived at Cape 
Columbia. 

Full rations for Bartlett's party from the time he turned back 
on April 1 until Peary reached Cape Columbia on the return 
trip would have amounted to only 620 pounds (including fuel), 
and this, too, without making any allowance for dogs killed 
by the way. is 

As we have already shown that Peary must have had at least 
900 pounds of food and fuel left on his sledges when he 
arrived at Cape Columbia we can readily see that none of the 
party, men or dogs, would have been near starvation if he had 
taken Bartlett’s entire supporting party to the place he called 
the North Pole, even had they been reasonably delayed on the 
return. 

Briefly stated, if, instead of turning back, Bartlett had com- 
pleted the journey with Peary and returned to Cape Columbia 
with him, Bartlett would have reached Cape Columbia with his 
dog team intact and with 17 days’ supplies still untouched on his 
sledge, while Peary would have had the same 900 pounds of 
surplus food and fuel with which he returned. 

But Peary says—page 272 of The North Pole: 

Henson, with his years of Arctic experience, was almost as skillful 
as an Eskimo. He could handle dogs and sledges. He was a part of 
the traveling machine. Had I taken another member of the expedition 
also he would have been a passenger, necessitating the carrying of extra 
rations and other impedimenta. It would have amounted to an addi- 
tiona! load on the sledges, while the taking of Henson was in the interest 
of economy of weight. 

I have already shown the fallacy of this argument, proving 
that Peary could have availed himself of the “ pioneering” sery- 
ices of Bartlett's party throughout the entire trip, without add- 
ing 1 ounce of rations or other “ impedimenta ” to his own 
sledges. So far as Henson’s skill is concerned, the same was 
true of other members of the expedition. Note his commenda- 
tion of Borup on pages 243-244 of The North Pole: 

This young Yale athlete was a valuable member of the expedition, 


His whole heart was in the work, and he had hustled his heavy sledge 
along and driven his dogs with almost the skill of an Eskimo, 


On page 320 Peary says of Marvin: 


I soon came to know Ross Marvin as a man who would accomplish the 
task assigned to him, whatever it might be. In the spring sledge cam- 
paign of 1906 he commanded a separate division. When the great 
storm swept the polar sea and scattered my parties hopelessly in a chaos 
of shattered ice Marvin’s division, like my own farther north, was driven 
eastward and came down upon the Greenland coast, whence he brought 
his men safely back to the ship. From this expedition he returned 
trained in Arctic details and thoroughly conversant with the underlying 
principles of all su 1 work ın northern regions, so that when he 
went north with us in 1908 he went as a veteran who could absolutely be 
depended upon in an emergency. 
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Of Bartlett Peary says on page 20 of The North Pole: 


First and oe) valuable of all was Bartlett, master of the Roosevelt. 
He was 33 when last we salled north. Blue-eyed, brown-haired, stocky 
and steel-muscled Bartlett, whether at the 5 of the Roosevelt ham- 

mering a Levee through "the floes or tramping and stumbling over the 
ice pack with the sledges, or smoothing away the troubles of the crew, 
was always the same—tireiess, faith’ thful, enthusiastic, true as the com- 
pass. 

Again, referring to Bartlett's return from 87° 47’, Peary says, 
on page 268: 

Bartlett had been invaluable to me, and circumstances had thrust 
upon him the brunt of the pioneering 1 of its being divided among 
several as I had originally planned. 

This does not sound as though Bartlett would have been a 
mere “ passenger,” had Peary chosen him as a companion on the 
last lap of the polar journey. 

Peary claims, however, that Henson was incapable of finding 
his way back to land with one of the supporting parties. I 
quote from pages 272-273 of The North Pole: 

While Henson was more useful to me than any other member of my 
expedition, when it came to traveling with my last party over the 
Polar ice, he would not have been so competent as the white members 
of the expedition in getting himself and his party back to the land. 

Notwithstanding this expression of Henson's unfitness to 
travel alone, Peary considered him competent to do his share 
of the “pioneer” work on the journey to the pole. On page 
234 of The North Pole, when three marches north of the Big 
Lead, Peary says: 

Henson at once received instructions to get away early 2 —.— 
morn with his division of Eskimos and sledges, to pioneer the 
fer the nest five marches. 

If sufficiently capable to start out with no one but his Eski- 
mos and lay out a route for the expedition over the untrodden 
wastes of the Polar Sea, we should naturally infer that Hen- 
‘son could safely follow a beaten track back to land, which is 
what is claimed for the other returning divisions. A quotation 
from Henson's book, A Negro Explorer at the North Pole,” is 
also of interest in this connection (p. 129)— 

W 
Mairin A Aptek 000000 
solar observations until we were within a hand’s grasp of the pole. 

Small wonder that Peary considered Henson “ More useful to 
me than any other member of the expedition,” when Henson’s 
presence obviated the necessity and trouble of solar observa- 
tions! Not every explorer can have at hand a human chro- 
nometer, sextant, and artificial horizon, sufficiently reliable to 
take a squint at the sun, a look at the dogs, a drink of—ice 
water—and say: “To-day we have traveled 20 miles and are 
a certain distance from the pole.” And yet Peary did not con- 
sider Henson “ competent in getting himself and his party back 
to the land” over a beaten trail! 

However, whether or not Peary’s reasons as stated were 
genuine, Henson was the man who went forward, and Bart- 
lett the man who returned. On page 268 of The North Pole, 
Peary says, immediately prior to Bartlett’s return: 

When the calculations were completed, two 8 were mad 
for Bartlett and one for 2 and be got ready to start south wi 
2 Eskimos, 1 sledge, and 18 dogs. 

At the hearing before the congressional committee in 1911 
Bartlett’s “ Log from Camp 22 to the Roosevelt,” was presented 
as evidence. This is printed on pages 50 and 51 of the hear- 
ing, and the first item reads: 

April 1, 1909.—3 p. m. left commander with 19 dogs, 1 sledge, 2 
huskies, and just among 2 for 40 days. 

At no time did Peary seem able to keep an accurate count 
of his dogs. This inaccuracy is remarkable from the fact that 
Peary laid great stress on the value of dogs in an Arctic expe- 
dition, declaring that they are in ble in a successful 
dash to the pole. On pages 170-171 of The North Pole he says: 


and plenty of them, were vitally necessary to th 

jon. ad an epidemic depri ved us of these animals we t 
Just as well have 1 COMETA ny. at home in the United States. 
All the money, brains, and labor woul 3 yom utterly thrown away, 
so far as concerned the quest of the North Po 


Again, on page 70: 

A word ought to be said about those remarkable creatures, the Eskimo 
dogs, for without their help success could never have crowned the efforts 
of the expedition. 

In view of Peary’s opinion of the inestimable value of these 
animals, we should expect him to count them as yasa 
miser counts his hoarded gold. Note some of his statements. 


On page 216 of The North Pole he says: 
athe last man, sledge, and dog of the northern party- 182 bf. 
ges, and 133 3 at last on the 


one 
his 


and the last man, sledge, and dog of the northern 
altogether 24 men, nineteen sled, 


ice of the Arctic Ocean 
On page 235: 


A little later on (Marci 10) De Goodsell with 
koopsi and Arco—1 — a and 72 dogs took the back 


4 Eskimos—Weshar- 
trail, 


Twelve from one hundred and iina leaves one ace 
and twenty-one. 
Again, on page 237: 


t 3 The main expediti „und 


Fourteen from one hundred and twenty-one leaves one hundred 
and seven. Peary does not explain the apparent shortage of 
seven dogs. However, we may safely assume that the two Eski- 
mos who were taken ill at the Big Lead camp and were sent 
back to land used these seven dogs on their return trip. This 
assumption, if correct, would leave the 100 dogs in the field, as 
Peary asserts. 

Peary is also one sledge short in his count, for he says: 

One sl had been broken up to 
taken beck with the returning partion, N Bh ä er 

This would leave 13 of the original 19, instead of 12 sledges, 
as Peary states; but this, too, we may count as the sledge which 
the two sick Eskimos took with them (of which Peary makes 
no note, although Borup does). Goodsell also returned with one 
sledge and MacMillan with two. We have, therefore, as Peary 
says, 16 men, 12 sledges, and an even hundred of dogs. 

On page 241 of The North Pole, Peary gives his detailed plan 
for the balance of the polar dash. Both in his book and on 
page 12 of Hampton’s Magazine for July, 1910, he speaks of the 
time as the evening of March 19; but this is presumably a typo- 
graphical error, as he also calls the following day March 19, 
while Borup has the dates of the occurrences in regular order— 
that is, March 18 and March 19. Peary says: 


At the end of this march, on the 5 of the 19th (should be 18th), 
while the Eskimos were puliding the igloos, I outlined to the remaining 
members of my . , and Henson— the pro- 
gram which I Zupuld . to Tollow . t time on. At the end 
of the next march (which would be five marches from where MacMillan 
and the doctor turned back) Borup would return with 3 Eskimos, 20 
dogs, and 1 sledge, leaving the main party—12 men, 10 sledges, and 80 


dogs. 

Five marches farther on coy would aair with 2 Eskimos, 29 
Se one 1 sledge, leaving the main party with 9 men, 7 sledges, and 

Five marches farther on Bartlett would return with 2 Eskimos, 20 
dogs, and 1 sledge, leaving the main party 6 men, 40 dogs, and & sledges. 

Let us consider, first, the number of sledges in the party. 
Peary says that after MacMillan returned they had left 16 men, 
12 sledges, and 100 dogs. 

Borup was to return next, taking with him “1 sledge,” leav- 
ing the main party with 10 sledges. One sledge had played out, 
which accounts for the apparent discrepancy here. But Peary 
continues : 

Five marches’ farther on Marvin would return with 1 sledge, leaving 
the main party with 7 sledges. 

Here Peary's count is wrong, for if Marvin took only 1 sledge 
out of 10, it should have left the main party with 9, instead of 7 
as Peary says. He continues: 

Five marches farther on Bartlett would return with 7 sledge, leav- 
ing the main party with 6 sledges. 

Here we find the original error carried along and another 
added to it, for taking Peary’s own statement that Marvin's de- 
parture would leave the main party with 7 sledges, if Bart- 
lett, returning, took only 1, there should have been 6 sledges 
left to the main party instead of the 5 allowed by Peary. 
Could Peary possibly foresee the exact number of sledges that 
would be broken in the next 10 days? This is hardly a reason- 
able supposition. However, a greater discrepancy occurs in his 
estimate of the dogs. 

Remember that at this point, March 18, Peary says that— 

The main expedition now comprised 16 men, 12 sledges, and 100 dogs. 

On page 243 of The North Pole he says: 

Sak eek PAE Se SORE, SE AOE ANOS SRE 8 


This enumeration is confirmed by Borup on page 181 of his 
book. As 16 dogs from 100 leaves 84, Peary’s statement on page 
244 of The North Pole is remarkable: 

d of Bo s su the main e ition 
P edar ei Serer "e 4 Faia party xped 
Nothing is said that ee at — killing of any of the dogs for 
dog food; in fact, such slaughter was unnecessary, as the expe- 
dition was amply supplied with provisions for both men and 
dogs. Neither is any note made of dogs dropping out from over- 
work, accident, or other causes, 

On page 253 of The North Pole Peary enumerates Marvin's 
returning party: 

Marvin, with Kudlooktoo and “ Harrigan,” 1 sledge, and 17 dogs, 
started south at half-past 9 in the morning. . 

Peary's accounting after Borup's return gives the number in 
the main party, as stated above: 

Twelve men, 10 sledges, and 80 dogs. 
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‘Accepting Penrx's reckoning as correct, up to this point, we 
have left after Marvin returned, 80 dogs less the 17 taken by 
Marvin, or 68 dogs. But, without noting the loss of any dogs 
other than those taken back by the returning parties, Peary 
enumerates the following, after Marvin's return: 

I bad now passed the “farthest north” of all my predecessors and 
was approaching my own best record, with my eight companions, sizty 
dogs, and seven fully loaded sledges. í 

Peary’s library on board of the Roosevelt evidently did not 
include an elementary arithmetic. 

On page 268, April 1, Peary says of Bartlett’s return: 

He 5 ready to start south on the back trail with his two 
Eskimos, one sl , and eighteen dogs. 

Again accepting Peary’s figures after Marvin's return as cor- 
rect we should have, after Bartlett left him, 60 dogs less the 18 
Bartlett took with him, or 42 dogs. One dog was killed by the 
Eskimos on April 1 (see p. 273 of The North Pole), which leaves 
41 dogs. But on page 269 Peary gives his final party as follows: 

With the departure of Bartlett, the main party now consisted of my 
own division and Henson's. My men were ingwah and loo ; 
ton men were Ootah and Ooqueah. We had five sledges and forty 

We have accepted Peary's figures after each returning divi- 
sion left him merely for the sake of argument, in order to show 
that, even with that allowance, his story does not show a reason- 
able degree of continuity. The tabulation presented herewith 
shows the difference in the figures as given by Peary and the 
figures as they must actually have been, if we accept the num- 
ber of dogs and sledges in the returning parties, as they are 
given by Peary: 


Number on hand before Borup returned 
Returned with Borup.......-..-..-.---++---+ 


Number left after Borup’s return 
One sledge bd sche ns suse ct sccchsssseerse 


One Cog Kei S „14 1 eee ene 


Another striking discrepancy in Peary’s exposition of his 
plan is noted on page 242 of The North Pole, when he said: 

I hoped that, with good weather and the ice no worse than that 
which we had already encountered, Borup might get beyond 85°, Marvin 
beyond 86°, and Bartlett beyond 87°. 

This “hope” was expressed at their eleventh upward camp, 
and, if we may accept Peary’s reckoning and statements, they 
were already beyond the cighty-fifth parallel. His later ob- 
servations placed this camp at 85° 8’, as their march of 15 miles 
from the eleventh to the twelfth upward camp placed them at 
85° 23’; and in writing of the homeward journey, on page 310 
of The North Pole, Peary says: ; 

oe double march brought us to our clercnth upward camp 
a 2 


And yet Peary “hoped that Borup might get beyond 85° * 

After Bartlett’s return, on April 1, Peary spent the remainder 
of the day in camp with his five men, who prepared the sledges 
and other equipment for the final dash, while Peary, “pacing 
back and forth in the lee of the pressure ridge near which our 
igloos were built,” made out his program. This he describes on 
page 269 of The North Pole: 

We were now 133 nautical miles from the pole. Every nerve must 
be strained to make five marches of at least 25 miles each, erowdin 
these marches in such a way as to brng us to the end of the fif 
march by noon to permit an immediate latitude sight. Weather and 
leads permitting, I believed that I could do this. From the tmprov- 


ing character of the ice, and in vicw of the recent northerly winds, I 
hoped that 1 should have no serious trouble with the going. 


It was these same “northerly winds,” however, which, as 
Peary says on page 265, forced to the south the ice over which 
they traveled, “ thus losing us miles of distance.” 

Up to this point, with the advantage of an already broken 
trail to follow, the “main party” had averaged only 13 miles 
per day; and only three times, by extra effort and “favored 
by good going” (see p. 251), had they been able to make 20 
miles per day. Yet Peary now plans to make “ five marches 
of at least 25 miles each,” while breaking his own trail against 


a north wind that heretofore had lost him miles of distance, 
and to crowd these marches into a period of less than five days, 
whereas two of his other forced marches of 20 miles each had 
been made with a full day’s rest between them. 

On page 274 of The North Pole Peary tells of his final start: 

A little after midnight on the morning of April 2 I started to lift the 
trail to the north, leaving the others to pack, hitch up, and follow. I 
felt the keenest exhilaration, and even exultation, as I climbed over the 
pressure ridge and breasted the keen air sweeping over the mighty ice, 
pure and straight from the pole itself. 

The wind was still“ sweeping ” down from the north,“ straight 
from the pole itself,” but for some unexplained reason it seemed 
to have lost its power to “lose them miles of distance.” 

Peary left the others to pack, hitch up, and follow, while he 
“took his proper place in the lead.” After describing his 
et and sensations at some length, including the statement 

lat 

It was a fine marching morning, clear and sunlit. 
best we had since leaving the land— 

Peary says, on page 276: 

After some hours the sledges caught up with me. The dogs were so 
active that ee after their day's rest, that I was frequently obliged 
to sit on a sledge for a few minutes or else run to keep up with them, 
which I did not care to do just yet. 

Peary does not state the time necessary to pack, hitch up, and 
follow, but on page 112 of A Negro Explorer at the North Pole, 
Henson says: 

Turned out at 4.30 a. m. 
were at work making trail. > 

Query: If it took Henson and the Eskimos 15 minutes to 
“pack up, hitch, and follow,” at what rate of speed must Mr. 
Peary have walked to attain such a distance in advance of his 
party that it was “some hours” before the sledges canght up 
with him, and that,-too, when the dogs were so active that he 
was “ frequently obliged to sit on a sledge for a few minutes or 
else run to keep up with them?” 

The wind on April 2 underwent frequent and sudden changes, 
if we accept Peary’s descriptions. On page 274 of The North 
Pole, he says that he “ breasted the keen air sweeping over the 
mighty ice, pure and straight from the pole itself.” This gives 
a mental picture of a wind of considerable force, otherwise Peary 
would not describe it as “sweeping over the mighty ice.” On 
page 275 he says: 

The wind of the past few days had subsided to a gentle breeze. 

Again, on the same page, he refers to— 

The 8 of the ice fields to the north this day, the biting char- 
acter of the wind— 
and so forth. 

And again, on page 277, at the end of the same day, he says: 

The wind had ceased to blow from the north. 

An unusual circumstance in connection with Peary’s entire 
sledge journey was the fact that throughout the trip he made no 
observations for longitude nor for compass variation. Notwith- 
standing this apparent handicap to accurate progress, Peary 
says, on page 276 of The North Pole: 4 

Our course was nearly, as the crow flies, Que north, across floe after 
floe, pressure ridge after — ridge, headed straight for some hum- 
mock or pinnacle of ice which I had lincd in with my compass. 

Since Peary stated before the congressional committee, in 
1911, that he made no observations for longitude nor for com- 
pass variation at any time throughout his polar trip it would be 
extremely interesting if he had told us how he succeeded, with- 
out at any time knowing the actual direction in which his coni- 
pass needle pointed, in following a course “due north as the 
crow flies.” y 

The unusually favorable traveling conditions were inter- 
rupted on April 3 by broad pressure ridges; and Peary says, 
“We had to use pickaxes quite freely.” This, however, made 
but little difference in the day’s march, for Peary asserts that 
they “hustled along for 10 hours,” making 20 miles. 

On page 281 Peary says of April 4: 

That night I put all the poorest dogs in one team and began to 
eliminate and feed them to the others as it became necessary. 

It is difficult to understand the necessity for killing any of 
his dogs at this time to feed to the others. As already shown, 
Peary must have reached Cape Columbia on the return trip 
with at least 1,500 pounds of provisions on his sledges. To 
further prove his ample allowance of provisions we have his 
statement made to the congressional committee in 1911, page 
77 of the hearing, that— 


The standard ration for a sledge dog was 1 pound of pemmican r 
day = march, but in regard to the dogs that amount was ex 


The going was the 


We breakfasted, and 15 minutes latcr we 


practi the entire upward trip, so that they got at times 2 pounds 
of pemmican per day. They were fed double rations up to rage 
n ac- 


the twelfth march, and on the return march the dogs were fi 
rdance with the distance traveled, so that most of the time on the 
return they were double rationed. 
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Therefore it was not due to short rations that the elimination 
of any of the dogs to feed to the others became necessary. 

On April 5, page 284 of The North Pole, Peary says: 

I took a Jatitude sight, and this indicated our position to be 89° 25’, 
or les from the pole; but I determined to make the next camp 
in time for a noon observation, if the sun should be visible. 

This was a deviation from the program made out by Peary 
on April 1, as at that time he planned to make five forced 
marches, taking an observation at the end of the fifth march. 
It is also a direct contradiction to his statement to the con- 
gressional committee in 1911, as given on page 100 of the 
hearing: 

Mr. Macon. Then you took no observations, longitude or otherwise, 
for a distance of 133 miles after you left Bartlett at 87° 47’? 

Commander Peary. No, sir. 

Fortune favored the party, so far as the condition of the ice 
was concerned, as seen by quotations from Peary's description 
of the successive days of their journey after Bartlett left him: 

April 2. The going was the best we had had since leaving the land. 
The floes were large and old, hard and level (p. 275). 

April 3. There were some broad, heavy pressure ridges in the begin- 


ning of this march, and we had to use pickaxes quite freely. As soon 
as we struck the level old floes we tried to make up for lost time (p. 


e 4. The weather and the going were even better than the day 
before. The surface of the ice was as level as the glacial fringe from 
Hecla to Cape Columbia and harder (p. soni: 

15 1 Z 1 Boing was the same, and the dogs were on the trot most 
% April 6. The going was even better than before (p. 284). 
Ik, as Peary states, on April 2, “The going was the best we 
had had since leaving land,” and steadily improved, as he indi- 
cates, the ice in the region of the pole must resemble the Hud- 
son River in midwinter when cleared for an “ ice carnival.” 
- The story of the arrival at the place Peary called the pole 
varies slightly as told by Peary and Henson. I give herewith 
the version of each of these two men, the only men who have 
ever written, or can ever write, a personal account of the last 
five days of Peary’s northward journey: 


[From The North Pole, by Peary.] [From A Negro Explorer at the 
North Pole, by Henson.) 
The last march northward ended When we halted on April 6, 


1909, I noticed Commander Peary 
at work unloading his sledge and 
unpacking several bundles of equip- 
ment. I asked what the name of 
this camp was to be—Camp Peary? 
“This, my boy, is to be Camp Mor- 
ris K. Jesup, the last and most 
northerly camp on the earth!" As 
prospects jor gett a sight of the 
first observation at our polar camp sun were not good, we turned in 
(p. 287). and slept (pp. 132-133). 

Note that Peary says he made the first observation at the 
polar camp at approximate local noon of April 6, while Henson 
says they could not get a sight of the sun, so turned in and 
slept. For the benefit of those persons who prefer to accept 
Peary’s statement as opposed to Henson's, I will quote Peary’s 
testimony before the congressional committee in 1911, page 126 
of the hearing. The subject of Peary’s polar photographs was 
under discussion, and Mr. Ronxxrs of Massachusetts made in- 
quiry as to the time the photographs were taken, as follows: 

Mr. Ronerts. Can r us about what time the photographs were 
mae at or in the v ty of the pole, with relation to your arrival 


{ Ar. Peary. Not precisely; no. 

Mr, Roserts. You arrived about noontime on the 6th of April? 

Mr. Peary. About 10 o'clock. 

Mr. Rogerts, Were any of them made that — 

Mr. Peary, I should say that some of those photographs were made in 
exactly when they were taken, but the 
were taken after 8 o'clock of the 6th. I do not know that I can reca 
the precise time, other than to say that they were taken after 8 o'clock, 
because they were taken in sunlight. They were taken some time after 
8 p. m. of 6th and 4 p. m. of the th. ° 

Peary’s positive recoliection that these photographs were 
taken some time after 8 p. m. of the 6th, “ because they were 
taken in sunlight,” established beyond a reasonable doubt the 
fact that there was no sunlight on April 6th earlier than 8 p. m. 
This is confirmed by his statement on page 285 of The North 
Pole, describing the weather of April 6: 

Notwithstanding the ess of the day and the melanchol ect 
of the surrounding N f £ sfiia 

All of this confirms Henson's assertion that Peary made 
no observation at noon of April 6, for if Peary could not take 
photographs on April 6 until after 8 p. m., owing to lack of sun- 
light, he certainly could not have obtained a latitude observation 
of the sun. Therefore, in this instance, we are forced to give 
credence to Henson’s statement over Peary’s. 

Peary and Henson agree on one point, however, namely, that 
Peary decided the Pole was reached before any observations 
were made. Peary says: i 

My reckoning showed that we were in the immediate neighborhood 
of the goal of all our striving. 


at 10 o'clock on the forenoon of 
April 6. I had now made the five 
marches planned from the point at 
which Bartlett turned back, and 
my reckoning showed that we were 
in the immediate neighborhood of 
the goal of all our striving. At 
9 local noon of t 

Columbia meridian I made the 


the evening. I can not sa 


Henson says that Peary told him, immediately after they 
halted on April 6: ö 
7 This, Lp Pe gs be fore Morris K. Jesup, the last and most 


The respective accounts of Peary and Henson relative to the 
first observations are herewith given: 
[From The North Pole, by Peary.) [From A Ne; 


North Pole, by 
After the usual arrangements for It was about 10 or 10.30 a. m. 
foins into camp at approximate 


on the 7th of April, 1909, that the 
ocal noon of the Columbia merid- commander gave the order to 
ian, I made the tion at build a snow shield to protect him 
our polar camp. It indicated our- from the flying drift of the surface 
position as 89° 57’ (p. 287). snow. knew that he was about 
to take an observation (p. 134). 

Thus Peary claims to have made his first observation at noon 
of April 6, while Henson declares-that the first observation was 
made about 10 or 10.30 in the forenoon of April 7. For the 
reason just stated, namely, that the sun was obscured until 
after 8 p. m. of April 6, we must accept Henson's version of the 
time of the first observation, 

This difference in the time of observations, as given by Peary 
and Henson, serves to illuminate a statement made by Peary 
before the congressional committee in 1911. On pages 39 and 
40 is a quotation from Peary’s diary, as read by him: 

27 March. Tuesday, A 6. 12 hours on a direct course. Tempera- 
ture when we arrived at camp (the polar camp), 10 a. m.—11. 

After reading the above quotation from his diary, Peary re- 
marked: 

On the nest day, the 6th, I have this entry: The Pole at last! 

But if the date given in the first quotation from his diary 
was “ April 6,” the “next day of which he speaks must have 
been April 7 instead of the 6th, which would make his record 
of events at the Pole correspond with Henson’s narrative and 
would bring his date of leaving the Pole to April 8, instead of 
April 7, as given in his book. 

At whatever time made, however, Peary's observations show 
the movable nature of his polar camp. On page 287 of The 
North Pole, he says: 

The first observation indicated our position as 89° 57’ (or 3 miles 
from the pole). 

On page 290 he says: : 

At 6 o'clock on the morning of April 7, having arrived at 
Camp Jesup, I took another series of observations. ese indicated 
our position as being 4 or 5 miles from the pole. 

On the same page he continues: 

Again I returned to the camp (Jesup) in time for a final and com- 
pletely satisfactory series of observations on April 7 at noon, Columbia 
meridian time. ese observations gave results essentially the same as 
those made at the same spot 24 hours before (3 miles from the pole). 

Peary’s records of the temperature at the pole also show a 
slight difference in each of the three places where they are 
stated by him. On page 291 of The North Pole, he says that— 

The temperature du these observations had been from minus 11° 
Fahrenheit to minus 30° hrenheit. 

On page 180 of Hampton’s Magazine for August, 1910, he 
says: 

When we arrived 
zero, Fahrenheit; at 
33° below. 


On page 40 of the hearing before the congressional commit- 
tee he read from his diary: 
Thirty hours. Minimum temperature, —82°; maximum, —11°. 


A difference of opinion also exists between Peary and Hen- 
son as to the points where the observations were made. Peary 
says, on pages 288-289 of The North Pole: 

Everything was in readiness for an observation at 6 p. m., Columbia 
meridian time, in case the sky should be clear, but at that hour it was 
unfortunately, still overcast. But as there were indications that it 
would clear ‘ore long, two of the Eskimos and myself pushed on an 
estimated distance of 10 miles. 

Henson says, on page 135 of his book: 

Fiery: to take another t about 4 miles yon 
„ at least two house to —.— the 5 N 

Henson's statement of the distance traveled between the 
observations is more consistent than Peary's, in view of the 
brief time spent at their “farthest north.“ In fact, Peary's 
movements at his polar camp and beyond, as related by him, 
include a great amount of work performed in an incredibly 
short time. Accepting the dates recorded in Peary's book, we 
find that the expedition arrived at Camp Jesup at 10 a. m. 
of April 6 and left on their homeward journey at 4 p. m. of 
April 7. We have, therefore, 80 hours spent at and about Camp 
Jesup, and in that time Peary (as he says) made an obserya- 
tion; “turned in for @ few hours of absolutely necessary sleep; 
made one round trip ‘beyond ‘the pole’ of 20 miles; made ob- 
servations at the end of 10 miles and a round of observations 
on his return to camp; made another round trip of 16 miles; 


orer at the 
enson.] 


ae the pole) the temperature was 11° below 
o'clock on the 7th the thermometer registered 
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raised his flags; wrote out his records and prepared them for 
deposit; searched for land; searched for a suitable place for a 
sounding (which he did not find); took a number of photo- 
graphs; double-rationed the dogs twice (which must have been 
done while they were not on the road on either the 20-mile or 
16-mile run); and, finally, went into the igloos ‘and tried to 
sleep a little before starting south again.“ 

As the best time made on the trip from Cape Columbia to 
Camp Jesup was a forced march of 30 miles, in about 12 hours, 
the 20-mile journey between 6 p. m. of April 6 and 6 a. m. of 
April 7, with a stop of an hour for observations, shows un- 
usually quick traveling for the dogs, which must have felt 
somewhat the strain of the five days of foreed marches just 
ended. This was immediately followed by another run of 16 
miles, made in 5 hours’ time, a higher rate of speed than was 
made at any time on the northward journey. After the ob- 
servations were made at Camp Jesup, about noon of April 7, 
only three hours were left for all the balance of Peary’s per- 
formances at Camp Jesup, including the brief rest before start- 
ing back and the preparations for the first southward march. 

In connection with Peary's Polar photographs,” we note 
that notwithstanding his statement to the congressional com- 
mittee that all of his photographs were taken between 8 p. m. 
of April 6 and 4 p. m. of April 7, on page 2 of Hampton’s Maga- 
zine for January, 1910, is a full-page photograph entitled: 


First photograph at the North Pole—Stars and Stri at the 
earth's * — otograph taken by Peary on the day of discovery, 
April 6, 1909. 


As Peary stated that he took no photographs until after 
8 p. m. of April 6, at which hour he was on his sledge journey 
to a point “an estimated 10 miles beyond,” and returned from 
that sledge journey at 6 a. m. of April 7, when did he really 
take the photograph which purports to have been taken by him 
“on the day of discovery, April 6, 1909"? 

While this analysis is not intended as a comparison of Peary’s 
story with Henson's, some of the discrepancies between the two 
accounts are too striking to be overlooked. As before remarked, 
Peary and Henson are the only men who have ever written 
or can ever write a personal account of Peary's North Pole 
expedition after Capt. Bartlett turned back. As Peary wrote 
the “ Foreword” for Henson’s book, and gave his sanction to 
the contents, it is consistent to compare the accounts of the two 
men, since Peary wrote his own story and vouched for the ac- 
curacy of Henson's. Finally, it is a fact that in practically 
every instance where Henson is contradicted by Peary the 
same circumstance as described by Henson is elsewhere cor- 
roborated by Peary. 

The flag raising, as described by Peary and Henson, is here- 
with quoted: 


[From The North Pole, by Peary.] [From A Negro Explorer at the 


North Pole, by Henson.] 
Of course there were some more 


or less informal ceremonies con- 1909, I noticed Commander Peary 
nected with our arrival at our at work unpac' sev bun- 
difficult destination. We planted dies of equipment. He ed out 
five flags at the top of the world. from under kooletah a smal! 
The first one was a silk American folded package and unfolded it. I 
flag which Mrs. P. recognized old silk fag. He 
15 years ago. fastened the 


my 

came into my on. A 
diagonal on of this ensign 
would now mark the farthest goal 
of earth—the place where I and 
m., dusky 


companions stood. 
er I had 


lanted the American 
ce I told Henson to 

os for rous- 
g cheers, which they gave with 
the greatest enthusiasm. * * œ 
In the afternoon of the 7th, after 


flag and 

lanted it firmly on the top of his 
oe: The tars and 

were “nailed to the pole.“ A 


mander Peary had ed on all of 
his Arctic journeys. At the North 


Pole a diagonal strip running from 
th left t lower righ 
mobs cate 2 othe lon 3 —. 
strip, together with a brief record 
was placed in an empty tin, sealed 
up and buried in the ice as a record 
for all time (pp. 132-134). 
Thus Peary places the “ ceremonies of fiying the flags,” and so 
forth, on April 7, just before the return south, while Henson says 
they took place directly after their arrival at the place called 
the pole on April 6. To corroborate Henson on this point—and 
contradict himself—Peary prints on page 297 of The North Pole 
a copy of one of the records left at his polar camp: 

— 90 N. LAT., NORTH POLE, 

April 6, 1909. 

I have to-day hoisted the national en of the United States of 
‘America at this place, which ee, indicate to be the North 
Polar axis of the earth, and ve formally taken possession of the 
entire rere and adjacent for and in the name of the President of the 
United tes of America. 

I leave this record and United States flag in possession. 


ROBERT E, Peary, 
United States Navy. 


From the date of the above record it is noted that Peary him- 
self states that he “hoisted the national ensign of the United 
States of America ” to-day, April 6, which statement completely 
corroborates Henson relative to the date of the flag raising. 

The “sleep” or rest was of but short duration, and Peary de- 
cided to make the next camp, 80 miles to the south, before they 
slept. On page 801 of The North Pole he says: 

Four hundred and thirteen nautical miles of ice floes and, possibly, 
open leads still lay between us and the north coast of Grant Land. 

It is a geographical fact that Cape Columbia, on the north 
coast of Grant Land, is 418 miles from the North Pole, or 90° 
north latitude. But Peary’s so-called“ polar camp ” was at least 
8 miles from 90° north latitude, or, to give his own figures, at 
89° 57’ north latitude; therefore, at the time they started south 
the distance from 89° 57’ to Cape Columbia was only 410 miles, 
instead of the 413 which Peary mentions, This difference is 
small, but in such close estimates as Peary makes every mile 
counts. 

Peary had carefully preserved 1,500 fathoms of wire and a 
sounding lead for the purpose of making a sounding “at the 
pole.” On page 304 of The North Pole he says, relative to the 
only sounding he was able to make in that vicinity: 

We crowded on all speed for the first 5 miles of our return journey. 
Then we came to a narrow crack which was filled with recent 
which furnished a chance to try for a sow a thing that had 
been feasible at the pole itself, on account of the thickness of the ice. 
—.— however, we were able to chop through the ice until we struck 

An extremely interesting feature of this sounding appears in 
the “ Profile of soundings ” published on page 338 of The North 
Pole. In this “ profile” the location of the sounding just men- 
tioned is given as 89° 55’ or § miles from the pole, whereas, 
since Peary says that his polar camp was at 89° 57’ (or 3 miles 
from the pole) and they “crowded on all speed for the first 5 
miles of the return journey” (before taking the sounding), the 
sounding must have been taken 5 miles south of their camp, 
which (if we accept Peary’s location of the camp) means that 
the sounding was taken 8 miles south of the pole instead of 5 
miles south of the pole, or at 89° 52’ instead of at 89° 55’. As 
this “ Profile of soundings” is the result of the expedition which 
Peary considers of the greatest scientific value, so great that 
when it was first forwarded to the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
he requested that it be not made public until later (see p. 58 of 
the hearing before the congressional committee), we might rea- 
sonably expect great accuracy and care in its preparation, in- 
stead of which, on this point as on others, a marked incon- 
sistency of detail is shown. 

The result of the sounding in question is given by Peary on 
page 304 of The North Pole: 

Our sounding ap tus gave us 1,500 fathoms of water, with no 
bottom. As the Eskimos were in the wire parted, and bo 
lead and wire went to the bottom. With the loss of the lead 
and wire the reel became useless and was thrown away, lightening 
Ooqueah’s sledge by 18 pounds. 

On page 210 Peary gives the weight of a wooden reel as 18 
pounds, so that Ooqueah’s sledge was actually lightened to 
that amount; but Peary seems to have considered unworthy of 
mention the lessening of weight caused by the loss of the 14- 
pound lead and about 17 pounds of wire. 

Peary devotes but little space to the southward journey, 
although some of his descriptions are at variance with his 
earlier statements. For instance, he says on page 305 of The 
North Pole, relative to the action of the wind on the ice: 

Friday, April 9, was a 9 All day long the wind blew from the 


north-northeast, increasing to a gale, while the thermometer 


sung between 18“ and 22° below zero. For the last half of this march 
the ice was rafterin 


all about us and beneath our very feet under the 
pressure of the howling gale. 

On page 233 of The North Pole—on the upward journey—we 
read that— 

Six hours of a good fresh breeze would utterly obliterate our trail. 

If “six hours of a good fresh breeze would utterly obliterate 
the trail” on the upward journey, why did not a howling gale 
for the last half of a double march—a gale so strong that the 


| ice was raftering beneath their feet, forming in irregular ridges, 


from its pressure—also obliterate the trail, Nothing like that 
happened, however. On the contrary, they made a double march 
and camped at Bartlett’s return camp. 

Of this same day Peary says: 


Under the impact of the storm the ice was evidently crushing south- 
ward and bearing us with it. 


Nevertheless, he continues: 

We camped that night at 87° 47“ (at Bartlett's return camp). 

Notwithstanding the “ crushing of the ice southward,” bearing 
the return party with it, Bartlett's igloo was found at the old 
place, 87° 47’, for Peary says that they did not have to build 
new igloos until after April 18. 
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On April 10 Peary says: 

During the night the gale moderated and gradually died away, leav- 
ing the air very thick. It was almost impossible for us to see the 
trail. Though the temperature was only 10° below zero we cov- 
ered only Bartlett's last march (20 miles) that day.“ He also adds 
that at the end of the march “ certain eliminations which we were 
compelled to make among the dogs left us a total of 35.” 

At the end of a double march on April 11, Peary says on 
page 807 of The North Pole: 

When we camped we were very near the 87th parallel, The entry 
that I made in my diary that night is perhaps worth quoting: “ Hope 
to reach the Marvin return igloo to-morrow. I shall be glad when we 
get there onto the big ice again. This region here was open water as 
late as February and early March and is now covered with young 
ice which is extremely unreliable as a means of return.” 

As the expedition did not reach the 87th parallel on the 
upward trip until March 28, it is difficult to understand how 
Peary knew the condition of the ice at that point “as late as 
February and early March.” However, his diary continues: 

A few hours of a brisk wind, east, west, or south would make this 
entire region open water for from 50 to 60 miles north and south 
and an unknown extent east and west. Only calm weather or a 
northerly wind keeps it practicable. 

In the next paragraph Peary says: 

A double march brought us to Camp Abruzzi, 86° 36’. The trail 
was faulted in several places, but we picked it up each time without 
much difficulty. The 1 day was a bitterly disagreeable one, 
On this march we had in our faces a fresh southwest wind that, ever 
and again, spat snow that stung like needles, and searched every 
opening in our clothing. But we were so delighted that we were 
neross the young ice that these things seemed like trifles. The end of 
this march was at Camp Nansen,” named in honor of Nansen's Far- 
thest North.” 

According to Peary’s statement above quoted, the “fresh 
southwest wind” did not strike them until they were across 
the young ice. But on the upward journey he says of the march 
directly after leaving 86° 18’ (which he now calls “Camp 
Nansen“): 

During this march we crossed several leads covered with 
ice, treacherous under the recently fallen snow. 7 

Apparently Peary overlooked this stretch of “treacherous 
young ice” in writing of the homeward journey. It is also 
remarkable that while a southerly wind would have made the 
region of young ice directly north of this point “ open water,” 
the southwest wind which they here encountered seemed to have 
no power to move the young ice (which Peary says they found 
on the upward journey). 

On page 308 (April 15) Peary says: 

Between there and the next camp, at 85° 48“, we found three igloos 
where Marvin and Bartlett had been delayed by wide leads, now 
frozen over. My Eskimos identified these igloos by recognizing in 
their construction the handiwork of men in the parties of Bartlett 
and Marvin 

The igloo at 85° 48’ was the fourteenth igloo built on the 
upward journey. On page 51 o7 the congressional hearing 
a quotation from Bartlett’s diary says: 

April 11 reached tenth igloo. 

April 13: Shortly after leaving lost main trail; built igloo, first 
since leaving commander. 

Peary says that north of the fourteenth upward going igloo 
were igloos built by the men of Marvin’s and Bartlett’s on the 
homeward journey, while Bartlett says he built his first igloo 
on the homeward trip south of the tenth upward going igloo. 
Peary, therefore, locates Bartlett's first new igloo more than 
four marches too far to the north. The reader is left to supply 
his own explanation for this inconsistency of detail, as Peary 
makes none. 

On page 309 of The North Pole (April 15) Peary says: 

We arrived at the next camp, where Marvin had made a 700-fathom 
sounding and lost wire and pickaxes. We were now approximately 
146 miles from land. 

On the northward journey (p. 265) Peary wrote: 

There was a strong northerly wind blowing full in our faces. The 
wind pressure was forcing to the south the ice over which we traveled, 
and thus losing us miles of distance. 

Again, on page 268: 


We had traveled fully 12 miles more than his—Bartlett’s—observa- 
tion showed in the last five marches, Our latitude was the direct result 
of the northerly wind of the last two days, which had crowded the 
ice southward as we traveled over it northward. 


Again, on the homeward trip (p. 306): 

Under the impact of the storm the ice was crushing southward and 
bearing us with it. 

The “ Profile of soundings,” on page 338 of The North Pole, 
gives a latitude of 85° 33’, or a distance of 146 miles from Cape 
Columbia for Marvin's 700-fathom sounding. We must remem- 
ber that the camp where this sounding was made was on moy- 
able ice—not on land. 

But notwithstanding almost continuous strong northerly 
winds of sufficient force to lose the expedition miles of distance 
on the northern journey, and to “crush the ice southward” 


young 
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and bear the returning party with it on the homeward trip, 
this camp where Marvin made the 700-fathom sounding is 
found still at the same old stand, 146 miles from Cape Co- 
lumbia. The same was true of the eleventh upward camp, 
which they found located at 85° 8’, the precise spot it occupied 
when they left it on the northern journey. 

Leaving the eleventh upward camp, Peary says on page 310: 

E April 18, found us still hurrying along over the trail made 
by Marvin and Bartlett. They had lost the main trail. 

Bartlett’s diary, as quoted on page 51 of the hearing, shows 
that he did not lose the main trail until after he left the tenth 
upward igloo. Bartlett’s diary continues: 

Shortly after leaving (tenth) igloo lost main trail, followed Mar- 
vin's, losing it on a long, wide strip of young ice. Built igloo, first 
since leaving commander. Shortly after leaving picked up main trall, 
reaching the seventh igloo. 

April 15. Reached the fifth igloo. 

The fifth igloo was the first one built on the upward journey 
after the expedition left the Big Lead. From this point 
Bartlett made a new trail to land. 

Peary says that from the eleventh igloo until a point near the 
seventh igloo, his returning division traveled over Bartlett's 
and Marvin's trail, as“ they (Barlett and Marvin) had lost the 
main trail.” Bartlett, however, says that he did not lose the 
main trail until after he left the tenth igloo, and found it 
again before he reached the seventh, followed it to the fifth 
igloo, and from there made a new trail to land. Thus Peary 
places the point where Bartlett lost the main trail one march 
farther north than Bartlett locates it in his day-by-day diary. 

On page 314 of The North Pole Peary says: 

We had now reached the neighborhood of the “ Big Lead." For the 
rest of the goora we were compelled to follow the single trail made 
by Bartlett instead of our well-beaten outward trail. I could not com- 
pe 1 ee had kept the beaten road back to within some 50 miles 
ù Within some 50 miles of the land 

Brought Peary’s division to the fifth camp, a short distance 
north of the Big Lead. When Peary said that— 

t we had kept the beaten road back to within some 50 miles of the 
and— 

He had apparently forgotten that for about 30 miles between 
camp 11 and camp 7 he reports that they lost the main trail 
and only picked it up in Henson’s first pioneer march, 

The last 50 miles of the journey seem to have been uneventful, 
as Peary devotes only two pages of The North Vole to that part 
of the trip, and practically the same amount of space in the mag- 
azine story. On pages 315-316 of The North Pole he says: 

Before midnight that night the whole party had reached the glacial 
fringe of Grant Land. We had now left the ice of the polar sea and 
were practically on terra firma. 

It was almost 6 o'clock on the morning of April 23 when we reached 
the igloo of Crane City" at Cape Columbia, and the work was done. 


On the northward journey (p. 216), Peary says: 


An hour after 1 left camp (at “Crane City,“ Cape Columbia), my 
crossed 1 


division had the ‘glacial fringe, and the last man, sledge, an 


dog of the northern party was at Jast on the ice of the Arctic Ocean. 

Peary does not explain why on the return trip, with light 
sledges and a small party (which he claims can travel much 
faster than a large party), he required six hours to travel the 
short distance from the edge of the glacial fringe to Crane 
City,” when the same distance, with heavily loaded sledges and 
a large cavalcade of men and dogs, was traversed in an hour on 
the outward trip. 

He continues: 

Here (at Crane City) 1 wrote these words in my diary: 

“My life work is accomplished. The thing which it was intended 
from the beginning that I should do, the thing which I believed could 
be done, and that I could do, I have done.” 

Peary states that his returning party reached Cape Columbia 
on April 23. On page 291 of Hampton’s Magazine for September, 
1910, Peary says: 

After putting 4 pounds of pemmican into each of the 29 faithful dogs, 
to keep them quiet we had at last our chance to rest. For 48 hours we 
slept practically all the time. 

The North Pole makes no mention of “putting 4 pounds 
of pemmican into each dog.“ The dogs had been fed full rations 
on both the northward and homeward journeys. They had been 
given double rations whenever a double march was made, and 
Peary says, on page 291 of Hampton’s Magazine for September, 
1910, and on page 317 of The North Pole: 

The dogs, like ourselves, had not been hungry when we arrived 
(at Cape Columbia). 

Yet he put 4 pounds of pemmican into each of them. 

The party left Cape Columbia for the ship on April 25, and 
on page 317 of The North Pole, Peary says: s 


We reached Cape Hecia in one march of 45 miles and the Rooscrelt 
in another of equal length. = 
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This would have brought Peary to the ship late on April 26. 
But on page. 82 of the congressional hearing, a quotation from 
Peary's diary reads as follows: 


N R le ti d return, February 22 to April 21, R. E. 
Peary, United States Navy. a G 

A letter written by Peary to MacMillan, whọ was with Borup 
on the north coast of Greenland when Peary arrived at the ship, 
also reads (see p. 231 of Borup’s book): 

S. S. ROOSEVELT,” April 28, 1909. 

My Dear MACMILLAN : Arrived on board yesterday. Northern trip 
entirely satisfactory. Captain came on board 24th. 

This letter dates Peary’s arrival at the ship on April 27, 
and Capt. Bartlett's arrival at the ship on April 24 (one day 
after Peary arrived at Cape Columbia). A quotation from 
Bartlett’s diary, on page 51 of the congressional hearing, also 
dates Bartlett’s arrival at the ship on April 24: 

April 20.—Left. Columbia, reaching the ship on the 24th. 

But on page 115 of the congressional hearing, Congressman 
Macon asked Peary: 

Mr. Macon, How ae was it after oR Bartlett reached his camp 
on the return tri ou arrived there 

PEARY. I found him feat the Roosevelt at Cape Sheridan. 

Mr. Macon. How long had he arrived there before you did? 

Prsry. Four days. 

Mr. Macon. He was there four days before you arrived? 

Prary. Four days. 

Therefore, according to Peary’s statement before the con- 
gressional committee, he must have arrived at the Roosevelt on 
April 28 instead of April 26 or April 27. 

In the chapter of The North Pole headed “Last Days at 
Cape Sheridan,“ page 325, 3 says: 

TE tie Sot kone: ome te tee end. a 8 re to the 
Roosevelt 8 MacMillan and indy When bad ed the 
ship March £1, — April 11. ee Eskime survivors of Marvin's 
party April 17, and —— on April 24 

Hampton's Magazine for September, 1910, page 2938, says: 

Dr. Goodsell and MacMillan reached the ship March 25. 

That March 25 is the correct date is shown by a letter now 
before me, dated March 23, 1916, signed by Dr. J. W. Goodsell, 
in which he says: 

I turned back from the 84° 29’ 


camp on March | Cat 7. and Mac- 


Millan trom the 84° 297 Neng ah on March 15. * We made the 
36 miles (from Porter Bay) to e 
we arrived on March 23, 1 March 21, as recorded in Peary’s book, 


Dr. Goodsell also says: 
ie barge vas priar to reach 3 (on — northward 

urn Ps where February Washington's 

8 ebook T at not determine that my division was 
the first. to AA Cape Columbia on the northward dash, 

Peary had planned to have Marvin and MacMillan, after they 
returned to the ship with their supporting parties, make a 
sledge trip to Cape Morris Jesup on the north coast of Green- 
Iand for the purpose of making tidal observations and a line 
of soundings as far north from the cape as they could pru- 
dently go so late in the season. When Marvin’s Eskimos re- 
turned to the ship with the story of Marvin’s death, MacMillan 
at once determined to go to Cape Morris Jesup with Borup and 
two Eskimos, make 10 days’ tidal observations, as many sound- 


Ings as possible, and, as Borup said on page 206 of “A Tender- 
» K 


foot with Peary,” “try to survey Peary Chann 

This auxiliary expedition left the ship at Cape Sheridan on 
April 19, 1909, with a “supporting party” of three Eskimos. 
They traveled easily and arrived at Cape Jesup on May 8, in- 
tending to arrange their work so that they could reach the ship 
on the return trip about July 1. This arrangement would allow 
them about a month in which to survey “Peary Channel.” 
This plan, however, was frustrated the day they arrived at 
Cape Jesup, when they were overtaken by a party of “ Eskimo 
couriers,” sent from the ship by Peary with a note to MacMillan. 
It developed that on Peary’s arrival at the ship, one week after 
MacMillan and Borup left for Cape Jesup, he was told of their 
intention to survey Peary Channel. He immediately started 
two Eskimos posthaste after them with a note to MacMillan. 
Peary says on page 326 of The North Pole: 


On the 18th MacMillan and Borup, with five Eskimos and six 81 
gee departed for the Greenland coast to establish pipe of supplies 
case my party should be obli; to make its la g there as 
1908 and also to make tidal readings at Cape Morris Jesup. I there- 
fore at once started two Eskimos off for Greenland with a soundin; 
apparatus and a letter informing MacMillan and Borup of our final 
success. 


Peary places the date of MacMillan’s and Borup’s departure 
from the ship for the Greenland coast on April 18; but on page 
201 of “A Tenderfoot with Peary” Borup says: 

It was midnight of a 17 that the familiar cry of Kamuttee 

g) Marvin's 


coming (a sledge co rang out, and we knew that 
division was at hand, 


And on page 206: 


We saddled up and were on the lope 36 hours after the arrival of 
Maryin’s ill-fated division. 


The above brings the date of their departure from the ship 
to April 19 instead of April 17. On the second day away from 
the ship, page 210, Borup mentions the date as “April 20,” 
proving that they left the ship on the 19th. 

It win be noted that Peary says nothing of MacMillan's in- 
tention to survey Peary Channel; but on page 206 of “A Tender- 
foot with Peary ” Borup says: 

We decided that a stay in the field till July 1 would make 7 at 
the ship appreciate us the more on our return, so we arranged to lay 
down a series of Childs's lunch counters every 20 miles or so from 


Cape Bryant to Cape Morris Jesup for the commander, do a little work 
for er and Geodetie Department, and to try to survey Peary 


On page 230 Borup describes the arrival of the Eskimo mes- 
sengers from Peary immediately after MacMillan and Borup 
reached Cape Jesup: 

Just as we were turning in we heard a dog team coming. We rushed 
outside and saw an Eskimo running toward us, but it would have re- 
quired the Bertillon system to identify the man in his coat of bos 09 


sunburn, and goggles as ko, whom ae picked to go to the po ~~ 
and three more huskies. We thought the commander had hit the co; 


g dispelling the illusion. “ P oomiaksoah ” 
(Peary's on the shi p> Then we turned from Karko to see who the 
other men were— jharkoupsi, Ahwatingwah, and Inighito, the last 
two being two of the three men’ in our Suppo many Bh ag a Karko dived 
for his bag and Ker a letter ad “Prof. D. B. MacMillan, 
North Greenland 
Borup gives a ee copy of Peary’s letter on pages 231-232 
of his book, but om account of its length I shall quote only a few 
extracts: 
S. G. RoosEveLt,” 9 28, 1909. 


servations and line 


tended su es for 
15 ae about any — rango Concentrate all your 3 on 
* should be back much earlier than the Ist of July. Am anxious 
to have you back earliest possible date. 
Pnanx. 


Although in The North Pole Peary makes no mention of 
the proposed survey of Peary Channel by MacMillan and Borup, 
he makes it very clear in his letter to MacMillan that he wished 
no attempt at such a made. To those who know the 
history of the fictitious “ Peary Channel” (“ discovered” (7) 
by Peary in 1892), his concern on that point is not remarkable. 
As “Peary Channel” never existed anywhere but in Peary's 
imagination, it is not strange that he preferred to have 
MacMillan and Borup keep away from its supposed location. 
That “channel” has now been removed from the Government 
maps and charts, and will not appear on any maps later pub- 
lished. 


On pages 8 of The North Pole, Peary says: 

On the 31st (of May) MacMillan and Borup themselves arrived from 
ee e e reported that he got 8 far as 83˙ 17’ north of 
—— made a sounding which showed a depth of 90 fathoms, 

had cbtained 10 0 days’ tidal observations. 

ee differs slightly from Borup’s account, for on page 240 of 
his book Borup reports that: 

He (MacMillan) said he'd been out to 84° 15° 

On page 246 of Borup’s book he gives a copy of the record left 
in a cairn at Cape Morris Jesup, which contains the following: 

Last sounding at 84° 15’, depth of 91 fathoms. 


As the record left in a cairn is always supposed to be the 
exact, “ official” record, it may be noted that the record quoted 
by Borup differs from Peary’s statement, both as to the depth 
of the sounding and the point where it was made, 

After his return from Cape Jesup, Borup, with the help of the 
Eskimos, built a permanent monument at Cape Columbia. Peary 
described this monument at length and quotes the record left 
there, giving the names of the entire expedition. The final 
paragraph of the record reads: 

The club's steamer Roosevelt wintered at Cape Sheridan, 73 miles 
east of here (Cape Columbia). 

Borup gives a similar description on page 274 of his book, 
and it is also duplicated on page 294 of Hampton’s Magazine 
for September, 1910. But on page 134 of The North Pole 
Peary mentions: Cape Columbia, 90 miles from the ship”; and 
again on page 317 he says of the return journey: 

We reached Cape Hecla (from Cape Columbia) in ono march of 45 
miles, and the Roosevelt in another of equal length 
making the total distance from Cape Columbia to Cape Sheri- 
dan, 90 miles. Which is correct? 

Peary reports the first of the summer rains on June 16, and 
adds: 

On the same day Borup captured a live musk calf near Clements 
Markham Inlet. 

Borup reports the capture of the calf on June 10. (See pp. 
261-262 of his book.) 
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A monument was erected to Marvin's memory at Cape Sheri- | Cape Bryant (82° 21’ N. lat.), half a mile from shore, which 


dan, near the winter quarters of the Roosevelt. Peary described 

this monument on page 321 of The North Pole and page 294 of 

Hampton’s Magazine for September, 1910: 

[From The North Pole, by Peary.] [From “The discovery of the 
North Pole,” by Peary, in Hamp- 
so 1 for September, 


A memorial was erected on the 
foothills of Cape Sheridan, iess 
than a mile from the Roosevelt. 
It is a cross made of sledge 
planks, imbedded in a pile of 
stones. At the intersection of the 
arms is a copper plate, bearing the 
following inscription : 


[The inscription is the same in the book and the magazine.] 


In Memory Of 
Ross G. MARVIN 
of 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Aged 34 
Drowned April 10, 1909, forty-five miles north of C. Columbia, 
returning from 86° 38’ N. Lat. 

In Peary’s earlier book, Nearest the Pole, he enumerates the 
personnel of his 1905-06 expedition and mentions; “Ross G. 
Marvin, 25 years of age” (in July, 1905). If Marvin was 25 
years of age in 1905, he could not have been 34 in 1909; neither 
would strict accuracy make him 81, which is the age given by 
Borup in his description of Marvin’s memorial, It is reason- 
able to conclude, therefore, that Peary was wrong when he said 
Marvin was 25 in 1905, and was again in error when he said 
Marvin was 34 in 1909; and that Borup has the right figures, 
namely, 31 years in 1909. 

Peary is also variable as to Henson’s age. In Nearest the 
Pole he speaks of “ Matthew Henson, 39 years of age” (in 1905, 
which is correct). On page 20 of The North Pole he writes of 
Henson (in 1909) : “ He is now about 40 years of age.” This, of 
course, is only a small matter of five years difference. 

The preparations for the homeward voyage occupied the mem- 
bers of the expedition until about the middle of July, and Peary 
says on page 332 of The North Pole: 

On July 18 the Roosevelt pulled slowly out from the cape and turned 
her nose again to the south. 

On page 294 of Hampton's Magazine for September, 1910, he 
says: 

On July 18 the Roosevelt left her winter quarters, etc. 

Borup, however, on page 283 of his book, gives the date of 
departure from Cape Sheridan as July 17, one day earlier than 
Peary’s date; and in this Borup is corroborated by Henson, who 
says: 

It was 2.30 p. m., July 17, 1909, that the Roosevelt pointed her 
bow southward and we left our winter quarters and Cape Sheridan. 

Some of the discrepancies in Peary's narrative may seem 
trivial and of no importance, but they are significant as proving 
Peury's inaccuracy and carelessness in small matters as well as 
those of greater consequence. 

The book proper, The North Pole, closes with the words: 

The victory was due to experience; to the courage, endurance, and 
devotion of the members of the expedition, who put all there was in 
them into the work; and to the unswerving faith and loyalty of the 
officers, members, and friends of the Pear retie Club, who furnished 
se news of war without which nothing could have been accom- 
p . 

Following this peroration are three appendixes. Appendix I 
is entitled “Summary of Bathymetrical, Tidal and Meteorologi- 
cal Observations,” by Dr. R. A. Harris. As this “summary” 
is based on Peary’s report as published in The North Pole, 
it necessarily partakes largely of the inaccuracies shown in 
the main part of the book. 

Dr. Harris first refers to “soundings” in the Arctic, and 
says: 

Previous to the expeditions of Peary, little was known concernin 
the depths of that portion of the Arctic Ocean which lies north oF 
Greenland and Grant Land. In 1876 Markham and Parr, at a point 
nearly north of Cape Joseph Henry, in latitude 83° 203’, and longi- 
tude 63° W., found a depth of 72 fathoms. In 1882 kwood and 
Brainard, at a point lying northerly from Cape May, in latiude about 
82° 38’ N., an longitude about 514° W., sounded to a depth of 133 
fathoms without touching bottom. 

On page 27, volume 1, of the Official Report of the United 
States Expedition to Lady Franklin Bay, under Gen. (then 
Lieut.) A. W. Greely, we read: 

At about 82° 40’ N. and 51° W., a sounding was made. Eight hun- 
3 twenty feet of line and thongs were used, but no bottom was 

Eight hundred and twenty feet is a depth of 136} fathoms 
instead of 183 as stated by Dr. Harris. No mention is made 
by Dr. Harris of a sounding made by the Greely expedition at 


On the northern shores of 
Grant Land we erected a cairn of 
stones, and upon its summit we 
placed a rude tablet inscribed: 


gave a depth of 103 feet or 173 fathoms. 

Dr. Harris continues on page 337 of The North Pole: 

The motion of the polar pack was inferred by Lockwood from the 
existence of a tidal crack extending from Cape May to Beaumont 
Island. Peary's journeys along the northern coast of Greenland in 
1900, and upon the Arctic ice in 1902 and 1906, firmly established the 
motion suspected by Lockwood. 

In April of the years 1902 end 1906 he found an eastward drifting 
of the ice due to westerly or northwesterly winds. 

Thus Dr. Harris credits Peary with the establishment of 
the eastward drift of the ice north of Greenland and Grant 
Land, but he fails to note that ice in motion was observed near 
Cape Frederick (on the northern coast of Greenland, lat. 82° 51“ 
N.) by the Greely expedition (see p. 122, vol. 1, of the Official 
Report of Greely’s Expedition); neither does he mention the 
strong easterly current off Cape Bryant which prevented Lock- 
wood and Brainard from making satisfactory tidal observa- 
tions at that point on their return from their“ farthest north.“ 
(P. 211, vol. 1, Official Report of Greely’s Expedition, ) 

Dr. Harris continues: 

The water sky observed to the north of Cape Morris Jesup in 1900, 
strongly indicated the existence of deep water between Greenland and 
the North Pole. 

If the existence of water sky“ north of Cape Jesup means 
deep water between Greenland and the North Pole, why did not 
Lieut. Lockwood’s report printed by the Government in 1888, 
likewise indicate deep water between northern Greenland and 
North Pole? Lieut. Lockwood's report, as given on page 208, 
volume 1, of the Official Government Report: 

To the north (from Lockwood Island) lay an unbroken expanse of 
ice, interrupted only by the horizon. ; 

Therefore, in this respect at least, the “ expeditions of Peary,” 
to which Dr. Harris refers, only served to corroborate the earlier 
obseryations of the Greely expedition. 

Dr. Harris lays great stress on Peary’s profile of soundings, 
which purport to have been made between Cape Columbia and 
the North Pole, on the meridian of Cape Columbia. ‘ 

As Peary made no observatiens for longitude or for compass 
variation on his polar trip, we have nothing to prove and much 
to disprove his assertion that he traveled on the meridian of 
Columbia. Such being the case, the soundings as reported by 
him are of little value as a “ profile” of the ocean’s depth from 
Cape Columbia to the pole. Furthermore, as already shown, the 
sounding of 1,500 fathoms, to which Dr. Harris especially refers, 
was not taken, according to Peary’s own book as well as his 
statement before the congressional committee, at 89° 55’ north 
latitude, where he places it on his “ profile of soundings,” but at 
a point at least 3 miles.south of 89° 55’, and probably even far- 
ther. This is not a hypothetical analysis, therefore I have no 
„theory“ as to where Peary’s “polar sounding” was actually 
made; but I quite agree with Dr. Harris that the sounding 
made by Peary at his “ farthest north ’’—wherever that was—is 
not at variance with Nansen’s sounding made at 85° 20“. Fur- 
thermore, to me it is not at all impossible that this same “ polar 
sounding ” was made in a latitude paralleling that of Nansen’s, 
namely, 85° 21’, or more probably south of that point. 

Dr. Harris analyzes at length the tidal observations made by 
the Peary expedition at Cape Sheridan, Point Aldrich, Cape 
Bryant, Cape Morris Jesup, and Fort Conger, the periods of time 
covered at these stations being about 231, 29, 28, 10, and 15 
days, respectively. But in this appendix Dr. Harris does not 
refer—except by the briefest possible footnote references—to 
the lengthy, exhaustive, and accurate tidal observations carried 
on by the Greely expedition at Black Horn Cliffs, Repulse Har- 
bor, Capes Sumner, Baird, Beechy, Cracroft, and Distant Cape 
and Fort Conger in 1882-83, nor does Dr. Harris refer to the tidal 
observations made at Cape Sheridan by the Nares expedition in 
1875-76. From a careful analysis of these earlier records practi- 
cally the same conclusions were reached as those set forth by 
Dr. Harris and accredited to Mr. Peary’s work. Such obvious 
unfairness is unworthy a scientist of Dr. Harris’s standing and 
attainments. (See Appendix 140, vol. 2, p. 637, Government 
Report of the Greely Expedition.) 

On page 840, in a table giving “the mean lunitidal intervals 
and the mean ranges of tide,” Dr. Harris gives the latitude of 
Cape Morris Jesup as 83° 40’ north latitude, 1 mile farther 
north than is claimed by Peary. He also gives. the latitude of 
Cape Sheridan as 82° 27’, 1 mile farther south than is given by 
Peary; and the longitude of Fort Conger as 64° 44’ west instead 
of 64° 45’ west, as given by Greely. 

Dr. Harris also refers repeatedly to ‘‘ Crocker Land,” since 
proven not to exist by Donald B. MacMillan, of Peary’s polar 
expedition, 

Another interesting feature of Dr. Harris's appendix is his 
frequent use of the term “ Peary Land” to designate the north- 
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ern part of Greenland. This portion of Greenland was explored 
and named prior to Péary’s explorations, and it is unjust to 
earlier explorers to place Peary’s name over the names of 
“ Washington Land,” “ Nares Land,” and so forth, given to that 
part of Greenland by Hall, Greely, and other explorers. Pre- 
sumably the name “Peary Land“ was placed on the map to 
commemorate Peary’s “discovery” of the fictitious “Peary 
Channel,” which Peary claimed divided the northern part of 
Greenland from the mainland, but since “ Peary Channel” has 
been proven to exist only in Peary’s imagination, it is mani- 
festly unfair to place the name of “Peary Land” on that por- 
tion of Greenland. 

Dr. Harris says of Peary’s meteorological work (The North 
Pole, p. 346): 

Regular hourly observations of the thermometer and barometer were 
carried on day and night by the tide observers. 

A brief résumé of the results obtained is given below, together with a 
few taken from the Report of the Proceedings of the United States 
Expedition to Lady Franklin Bay by Lieut. (now Gen.) A. W. Greely. 

But Dr. Harris does not state that while the Peary expedition 
made “regular hourly observations of the thermometer and 
barometer day and night,” the number of meteorological observa- 
tions “ made and recorded each day” by the Greely expedition 
was 234; and this, too, in addition to elaborate and careful 
muagnetical, pendulum, time, and sound observations and ex- 
periments. In a word, little reliable scientific data of value 
was obtained and published up to date by Peary’s last expedi- 
tion which had not already been obtained and recorded by 
earlier expeditions, 

In this connection I would say that Dr. J. W. Goodsell, sur- 
geon to Peary’s 1908-9 expedition, has completed the’ manu- 
script of a book embodying his own personal, scientific work and 
observations. Of this book Dr. Goodsell wrote under date of 
March 1, 1916: 

It was not until a year after our return that I received permission 
to write, and even to date Peary attempts to prohibit me from any 
lecturing or writing likely to be translated into any foreign 2 

For several years after our return I was engaged in comp iog my 
scientific data concerning the expedition in connection with my sledg- 
ing and other E Rare Peary wrote me to send him the material 
for my book and he would write the introduction. He received the 568 
t ritten pages in latter March, 1915, and my illustrations a few 
days later. He has not written since, will not return my uncopy- 
righted book or illustrations, nor will he answer any letters request- 
ing their return. 

On May 1, 1916, Dr. Goodsell wrote the Explorers’ Club in- 
forming it of Peary’s refusal to return his manuscript and 
requesting the club to accept either his own resignation or 
Peary's. On June 17, 1916, Dr. Goodsell received the typewrit- 
ten manuscript without letter or explanation of any kind. 

Such scientific material as appears in Peary’s book The North 
Pole is the result of Dr. Goodsell’s work, and is used by Peary 
without quotation marks or other acknowledgment. I quote 
herewith a few extract from Dr. Goodsell’s original journal (a 
copy of which was furnished Peary immediately on the return 
of the expedition) and their equivalents as found in Peary’s 
book The North Pole: 


[From The North Pole, by Peary.] 


The Protococcus nivalis (Red 
Snow), one of the lowest types of 
the single, living protoplasmic cell. 
The nearly transparent gelatinous 
masses vary from a quarter inch 
in diameter to the size of a pin- 
head, and they draw from the 
snow and the air the scanty 
nourishment they require (pp. 
72-73) 


When the little auks fly high 
against the sunlit sky they ap- 
pear like the leaves of a forest 
when the earty frost has touched 
them ard the t gale of autumn 
carries them away circling, drift- 
707. eddying through the air (p. 
5 


One place seemed secure, and we 
were making ready to attach the 
cables, when an ice floe, about an 
acre in extent, with a sharp, pro- 
ecting point like the ram of a 
attleship, came surging along to- 
ward the Roosevelt, and we were 
obliged to shift our position. Be- 
fore the ship was secured she was 
again threatened by the same floe, 
which seemed to be endowed with 
mal intelligence and to follow 
= like a bloodhound (pp. 112- 


> „ + 


[From Dr. Goodsell’s Journal.] 


The larger, nearly transparent 
gelatinous masses are about one- 
fourth inch in diameter. These 
are exceptional, the masses being 
usually the size of a pinhead or 
smaller. The Protococ- 
cus nivalis shay sated is certainly 
one of the very lowest type of the 
living, single protoplasmic cell 
existing on the scant nourishment 
and less heat that the air and 
snow provide. 

When the auks fly high the re- 
flection of the sun makes them 
appear like the leaves of a forest 
when the early frost has tonched 
the leaves and the first wale “oF 


autumn carries them away 
eddying through 


cling, drifting, 
the air. 

One place seemed secure, but a 
large floe, of an acre or more, with 
a projeciog point like a battle- 
ship, pushed toward the Roosevelt, 
necessitating a change of position 
to southward. Before the vessel 
was secured she was again threat- 
ened by the same floe, which had 
followed, persistent as a blood- 
hound. 


* * Black Cape, a dark, 
cone-shaped mountain, enon 
alone, t the eastern side wash 
by the waters of the sea, on the 
west separated by deep valleys 
from the adjacent mountains, 


Dr. Goodsell’s forthcoming book contains several pages of in- 
teresting material relative to the “red snow” of the “ crimson 
cliffs,” the result of his microscopical studies. 

Henson also says of Dr. Goodsell (pp. 156-158 of A Negro 
Explorer at the North Pole) : 

Dr. Goodsell, with two teams and the Esquimo men Keshungwah 
and Tawchingwah, left the ship on May 27 to hunt in the Lake Hazen 
and Ruggles River regions. Dr. Goodsell returned to the Roosevelt on 
June 15 with a load of geological, zoological, and botanical specimens 
almost as heavy as the loads of meat and skins he brought in. He was 
an ardent scientist, and viewed mey every situation and object from 
the viewpoint of the scientist. Nothing escaped him; a ar form 
of rock or plant, the diferent features of the animal life, all received 
bis close and er attention, and he had the faculty of imparting his 
knowledge to others. He evinced an eager interest in the Esquimos 
and got along famously with them. 

His peysa equipment was the finest; a giant in stature and 
strength, but withal the gentlest of men, having an even, mellow dis- 
position that was never rufied, In the field the previous apring Be had 
8 the expedition beyond the “Big Lead” to 2 „ and 
with the strength of his broad shoulders he had pickaxed the way. 


Peary mentions the supplementary expeditions of MacMillan 
and Borup but says nothing whatever of Dr. Goodsell’s inde- 
pendent trip to the Lake Hazen region, after the return from 
the northern trip, and the only record of his scientific work is 
found on page 190 of The North Pole, when Peary says: 

The doctor completed a record of the approximate mean temperatures 


for the season, which showed that every month except October had been 
colder than three years before. 


This is in striking contrast to the narratives of other leaders 
of Arctic expeditions, who carefully give personal credit to each 
member of the party for work done. Such credit is particu- 
larly conspicuous in Gen. Greely’s account of his three years in 
the Arctic. 

Appendix II to The North Pole contains facsimile repro- 
ductions of the alleged observations made by Marvin, Bartlett, 
and Peary; also reproductions of the certificates to position, 
purporting to have been made by Marvin and Bartlett. 

In regard to Bartlett's reputed observation, it is only neces- 
sary to say that the errors in calculation are such as to show 
that the computation was not made by a man experienced in 
nautical observations. 

Appendix III to The North Pole contains the “Report of 
the subcommittee of the National Geographic Society on Peary’s 
Records, and Some of the Honors Awarded for the Attainment 
of the Pole.” 

This “report” is signed by Henry Gannett, C. M. Chester, 
and O. H. Tittmann, and was presented to the board of man- 
agers of the National Geographic Society on November 4, 1909. 

The opinion prevailed at that time, and in some quarters still 
prevails, that this report of the subcommittee of the National 
Geographic Society was equivalent to a national recognition of 
Peury's claim to the discovery of the North Pole. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. That the “ National Geographic So- 
ciety ” is neither national, geographic, nor a society is shown by 
the following resolution introduced in Congress by Representa- 
tive F. O. Smith, of Maryland, on January 21, 1915: 


[Sixty-third Congress, third session, House resolution 709.) 


Whereas the National Geographic Society (of Washington, D. C.) is 
not national (in the sense that it is not a bureau of nor connected with 
the National Government in any capacity whatsoever), is not geographic, 
is not scientific, and is not a society, but is simply and solely a private 
publishing house, no special privileges should be granted to it. (Third 
paragraph of resolution.) 


Therefore recognition of Peary’s claimed achievement by this 
“ society ” was no more a national recognition than was the pub- 
lication of his story by Hampton’s Magazine. 

This subcommittee reported that: 


Commander Peary has submitted to this subcommittee his original 
journal and record of observations, together with all his instruments 
and apparatus and certain of the most important of the scientific results 
of his expedition. These have been carefully examined by your subcom- 
mittee, and they are unanimously of the opinion that Commander Peary 
reached the North Pole on April 6, 1909. 


How “carefully examined” these data were by the subcom- 
mittee is manifested in the “ minority report” of the congres- 
sional committee before whom Peary testified in 1911, from 
which I quote: 


From these extracts from the testimony it will be seen that Mr. Gan- 
nett, after his “careful examination“ of Capt. Peary’s proofs and 
records, did not know how many days it took Capt. Peary from the 
time he left Bartlett to reach the pole and return to the Roosevelt, 
that information being pen by a Mr. Grosvenor. It will be also 
observed that Mr. Gannett as a result of his careful examination of 
Capt. Peary’s proofs and records, gives Capt. Peary in his final dash 
to the pole the eee o? — Two sledges, 36 or 32 dogs, 2 
Eskimos, and Henson. will be seen later from Capt. Peary’s testi- 
mony that he had on that final dash 40 dogs, 5 sl and a total of 
6 men in his party. This discrepancy on so vital a point might seem 
quite conclusive that the examination of the Geographic Society’s com- 
mittee was anything but careful. 
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The following quotations from the testimony of Mr. Tittmann show 
ee what — or, rather, lack of care, this committee examined Capt. 
eary’s proofs: 
“he CHAIRMAN. Are you satisfled Peary reached the North Pole? 
“Mr. TrerMann. Surely. 
“Mr. Greco. Did you see the book of original entry in which he 
made the record of these soundings? 
“Mr. Tirruaxx. No; I did not. 
“Mr. Grece. Have you ever, in any capacity, seen the books of 
original entries? 
“Mr, Tirrmann. No, sir; I have not.“ 
This member of the committee says he did not have as 9 
ft the ttee, 


tunity to over he detalls as the other members o 
“ because he was 88 occupied with other matters.“ When asked 
for certain information by the chairman, Mr. Tittmann refers him to 


Mr. Gannett and hurries away. 
Appendix ITI closes with the following statement and list, on 
pages 864-365 of The North Pole: 
Among the home and foreign honors: awarded for the attainment of 
the pole are the 8 
te 8 al great gold medal of the National. Geographic Society 
0 as on. 


The honorary degree of doctor of laws from Bowdoin College. 
2 a great gold medal of the Royal . Society 
0 ndon. 

The Nachticall gold medal of the Imperial German Geographical 


Society. 
a The King Humbert gold medal of the Royal Italian Geographical 
ety. 
The. Hauer medal of the Imperial Austrian Geographical Society. 


The gold medal of the hoa gat! Geo; hical Society. 
The gold medal of the Royal Belgian Geographicat Society. 


The gold medal of the Royal 8 hteal 1 of Antwerp 
A special y from the 1 Soclety.. 
The honorary degree of d r of laws from the Edinburgh Uni- 


8 membership in the Manchester Geographical’ Society. 

Honorary membership in the Royal Netherlan Geographical So- 
ciety of Amsterdam, 

& careful personal inspection of these medals and honors, 
however, reveals the fact that of the 15 medals and honors 
mentioned in the list above presented only 8 were given for the 
discovery or “attainment” of the. North Pole; 2 were pre- 
sented by societies of which Peary was a leading member; 1 
degree (from Bowdoin: College) was presented by Peary’s alma 
mater; and, furthermore, the fact was brought out at the con- 
gressional hearing (see p. 20 of the hearing) that none of 
the societies conferring honors had examined Peary’s records 
or other data (with the exception of the National Geographic 


Society), Mr. Gannett, chairman of the National Geographic’ 


Society subcommittee, making that statement to the congres- 
sional committee. Mr. Gannett was asked by Hon. Tuomas S. 
BUTLER: 


The records of 2 were not submitted to any of these societies? 
They. simply accepted the Judgment of the National Geographic Society? 


To the above question Mr. Gannett replied: 
That is the case. 


The special great gold medal of the Royal Geographical So- 


ciety of London is mentioned on page 365 of Peary’s book as one 
of the medals presented for the discovery of the Pole, and a full- 
sized photographic reproduction of each side of the medal is 


shown opposite page 365. The inscription on one side of this |. 


medal reads, “ Robert Edwin Peary,” and on the reverse side: 


Present the Ro; Geo; Dical Society. For Arctic Explora- 
ee e On a araara Berr , 

No mention is made, directly or indirectly, of the North Pole, 
yet on the strength of this report of the subcommittee of the 
National Geographic Society and on the strength of the contra- 
dictory and absurd testimony given by Peary himself before the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs, Robert E. Peary was placed 
on the retired list of the Corps of Civil Engineers on March 4, 
1911, said retirement to date from April 6, 1909, nine years be- 
fore Mr. Peary would have been eligible to retirement under our 
very easy age-limit retirement system. 

Furthermore, since March 4, 1911, Peary has posed before the 
world as “rear admiral, retired,” although his retirement with 
rank and pay of that high office gives him no more right to use 
the title of rear admiral than belonged to him before he was 
retired. 

Secretary Daniels, of the Navy Department, is authority for 
the statement that Peary’s title is “ civil engineer,” and when 
the Secretary was asked if by right of courtesy or common 
usage Robert E. Peary may be properly addressed as “rear ad- 
miral,” he replied that Peary’s correct title is “ civil engineer.” 
To address Peary as “ admiral” or “rear admiral” is therefore 
a brench ot etiquette of the service, and, as was said in a discus- 
sion of this subject in the Senate on the 13th of this month: 

To call these men admirals does not make them so any more than to 
call the tail of a sheep a leg it so. 

When the bill rewarding Peary for his claimed Arctic services 
was introduced in Congress Hon. G. von L. Meyer, then Secre- 


‘title and has’ been an henorabl. 


proposed amendment introduced in the Senate by 


tary of the Navy, wrote to the chairman of the House Committee 
on Naval Affairs that— 


* * + Tt seems inappropriate to confer upon him (Peary) a 
title for which his 5 — . n trainin. poe . have 1 
fitted him. It is therefore recommended that the title of the bill 

der“ be chan to 


“ Civil Engineer,” the latter being Mr. Peary’s correct officia — 
tion, and, further, that instead — EE fe e a fda — — eet 
placing him upon the retired list as such that he be retired as a civil 
engineer with the rank of rear admiral and with the highest retired 
pay of that grade under existing law. 

These recommendations of Secretary Meyer were adopted, 
and Peary was therefore retired as a civil engineer with the 
rank and pay of a rear admiral. That such retirement does not 
include the right to the title of “rear admiral” was clearly 
brought out in the Senate in the discussion of July 13, to which 
I have already referred, when Senator Swanson, of Virginia, 
said: 


To fix the 
rank. The o 


but 
receives the pay of the rank which he holds. hase the 
rung of lieutenant, some have the rank of co er, some have the 
captain; but doctors. in the Navy are not ealled captains. 
So if a man is a master, that title is an honorable 
tie for a long time, and he should 
not be ashamed of it. Why should he try to have the title of captain 
or admiral or any other title that does not appertain to the calling 
in which he is engaged? 

This discussion to which I have referred was relative to a 
Senator 
Warsa to give staff officers the right to use the title of their 
respective ranks. Under the provisions of this amendment a 
civil engineer retired with the rank of rear admiral would have 
had a right to be addressed as “ rear admiral”; but this amend- 
ment was rejected. As Senator Loner, of Massachusetts, said : 

It (the amendment introduced by Senator WaLS u] is an attempt to 
give a title that misrepresents: the office. It is giving a man a title 
ae not describe him. It is giving him a title to which he has 

And, as I have just stated, the amendment was rejected. 
‘Therefore, in using the title of rear admiral, and in encouraging 
this form of address by others, Robert E. Peary is consistently 
pursuing the policy of pretense which he se leng followed in his 
claimed Arctic work. 

All that now remains is to briefly review Peary’s various 
trips to the Arctic regions. I shall therefore present a short 
résumé of his first, last, and intermediate expeditions, on which 
his various claimed “discoveries” were made. And I shall 
also at the same time—‘ lest we forget —incorporate a few 
prominent facts with which some of us are doubtless familiar, 
but which, since we are all so prone to forget, may have escaped 
the memory of some. By this résumé and these facts we shall 
plainly see that Peary is not entitled to his claims to nor reward 
for “Arctic explorations ” and so-called discoveries. 

FOLLOWING THE PATHFINDERS—WHEREVER MR, PEARY WENT, SOME ONE 
WAS THERE BEFORE, 


Not to all explorers is granted the honor of breaking the 


rank of 
* 7 * 


ploneer trail over those portions of the earth’s surface before 


untrodden by man. Some brave spirit must lead the way into 
new regions, while those who follow keep the paths open and 
develop the resources of the uttermost parts of the earth for 
future generations. Honor is due to all—to those who follow 
no less than to those who lead—but bitter indeed is the lot of 
the man who, craving and eluiming with insatiate greed the rôle 
and honor of pioneer, finds always before him the trail of the 


‘pathfinder. Such a man is Robert E. Peary, for wherever Mr. 


Peary went, some one was there before. 

In 1886 Mr. Peary, then a young man of 30, made what he 
terms his “reconnoissance” of the Greenland ice cap, in com- 
pany with Christian Maigaard, then the assistant governor of 
Ritenbenk, Greenland. On this trip he claims to have reached 
a point 100 miles inland. The entire trip occupied 23 days on 
the ice, which Peary reports as very level throughout, with few 
crevasses, and for the greater part of the way covered with a 
layer of dry snow, into which at the farthest point reached by 
the two men Peary could drive his staff 6 feet deep. This condi- 
tion of the ice cap made traveling unusually easy. On July 17, 
1886, they had ascended to an altitude of 7,525 feet elevation, 
and, according to Peary's calculation of longitude, had reached 
a point about 100 miles inland. Of this calculation, however, 
Dr. Fridtjof Nansen says, in his First Crossing of Greenland,“ 
Volume I, pages 505-506: 

Unfortunately Peary’s longitude was only based, as it scems, on some 
observations of altitude taken with the theodolite about noon on July 

The expression “ circum-meridian signs ” which both he and 


Maigaard use, is not quite clear in It These so-called “ simple 
altitudes” are, besides, notoriously uncertain for longitude reckonings. 
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The chronometer. too, had come to a standstill, and an ordinary watch, 
which Peary declares to have been “ very trustworthy ™ was used in its 
place. But as far as 1 can see from bis account, no observations were 
taken subsequently to determine this timekeepers accuracy. . The dis- 
tance of a hundred miles from the margin of the ice can not, therefore, 
be established beyond all doubt. 

It is dificult to say, too, what faith we can place in this elevation 
of 7,525 feet, as it was only based upon the records of an aneroid 
barometer. Though we (Nansen and his party) had with us three 
particularly good aneroids made specially for us in London, we should 
regularly have estimated our elevation much too high, if we had not 
had a boiling point barometer to correct our daily observations. This 
shows that it will not do to attach too great importance to observations 
taken by the anerold barometer alone. 

But laying aside for the moment Dr. Nansen’s criticisms, this 
was by no means the first attempt to penetrate the inland ice 
of Greenland. Short trips were made by the English traveler, 
Edward Whymper, in 1867; the Swedish explorer, Baron Nor- 
denskiold, in 1870; the Norwegian geologist, Amund Helland, 
in 1875; Lieut. Jensen, in command of a Danish expedition in 
1878; and by the Swedish geologist, Holst, in 1880. None of 
these expeditions reached a point farther inland than 45 
miles; but in 1883, three years before Peary’s “ reconnoissance,” 
Baron Nordenskiold, not content with the result of his first 
journey in 1870, made elaborate preparations for a second ex- 
pediticn into the unexplored fustnesses of Greenland’s interior, 
A party of 10 men ascended the ice at about the same point 
that Nordenskiold’s start was made in 1870, and succeeded in 
penetrating about 73 miles over the interior of the ice cap, where 
the wet snow compelled them to stop. Before returning, how- 
ever, two members of the party, carrying little weight and 
traveling on skis, made a further march into the interior, which 
the most conservative estimate places at 45 miles, thus extend- 
ing the distance traveled by the expedition to 118 miles, or 18 
miles farther than Peary claims to have reached three years 
later, Peary’s starting point was the head of Pakitsokfjord, the 
fjord where Whymper and Helland made their respective starts. 
Therefore, Peary made neither the first nor the longest journey 
up to that time over the inland ice. Wherever Mr. Peary went, 
some one was there before, 

In 1891 Peary organized an expedition having for its object 
the complete crossing of Greenland, with a possibility of an 
ultimate dash for the North Pole. This expedition left New 
York on June 6, 1891, and the latter part of July reached 
McCormick Bay, where winter quarters were established. On 
April 80, 1892, after a winter spent in elaborate preparations, 
the men commenced packing supplies up to the ice cap. This 
work occupied them for about a fortnight, and on May 16 the 
actual start over the ice cap was made. Ten days later the 
supporting party returned, and Peary, with one companion, 
Eivind Astrup, traveled for about six weeks over the ice cap, 
until its altitude lessened and they reached a point where grass 
and flowers were abundant and herds of muskoxen were graz- 
ing. On July 4, they. ascended a plateau of which Peary says 
in Northward Over the Great Ice, pages 342-346, inclusive: 

We stood upon the northeast coast of Greenland and, looking far off 
over the surface of a mighty glacier on our right and through the broad 
mouth of the bay, we saw stretching away to the horizon the great Ice 
tields of the Arctic Ocean. 

I christened the bay Independence Bay, in honor of the date, July 4. 
The United States Navy was remembered in the name Navy Cliff, 
which I gaye to the giant cliff on which we stood. 

Contrary, however, to Mr. Peary’s claims, he did not at any 
time travel across the Greenland ice cap from the west coast 
to the east coast. His trip of 1892, and a later one in 1895, 
extended only to “ Navy Cliff,’ which according to the latest 
map compiled and published by Gilbert H. Grosvenor, editor 
and manager of the National Geographic Magazine, is a point 
about three-fourths of the distance between the eastern and 
western coast. In other words, a straight line drawn from 
McCormick Bay (Mr. Peary’s starting point) diagonally across 
Greenland toward the northeast, the direction Peary followed, 
places “ Navy Cliff” and the upper end of Independence Bay“ 
(Mr. Peary’s “ farthest”) at a point about three times as far 
distant from the western coast as it is from the eastern coast. 
Therefore, Mr. Peary can not claim the honor of the first, or 
any, complete crossing of the mainland of Greenland. 

Wherever Mr. Peary went, some one was there before. The 
first complete crossing of Greenland was made in 1888 by Dr. 
Fridtjof Nansen, Mr. Peary claims that he furnished the idea 
and the plan for Nansen’s trip in a paper published in the 
Bulletin of the American Geographical Society for Decem- 
ber, 1886. 

This claim, however, is directly contradicted by Nansen, who, 
in 1882, wrote a paper that was published in the Danish Geo- 
grafisk Tidskrift (Vol. VII, p. 76), in which he expressed 
the opinion that the east const of Greenland could be reached 
without difficulty. Nansen held the opinion that once the east 


coast was reached it would be comparatively easy to travel 
across the ice cap to the west coast, but it was not until the 
following year, 1883, that his idea took definite form. On 
pages 3 and 4 of The First Crossing of Greenland, Nansen says: 

One autumn evening in 1883—I remember it still as if it were only 
yesterday—I was sitting. and listening indifferently as the day's paper 
was being read. Suddenly my attention was roused by a telegram, 
which told us that Nordenskiold had come back safe from the interior 
of Greenland; that he had found no oasis, but only endless snow fields, 
on which his Lapps were said to have covered on their ski“ 
traordinarily long distance in an astonishingly shert time. 
flashed upon me at once of an expedition crossing Greenland on „ski“ 
from coast to coast. Here was the plan in the same form in which it 
was afterwards laid before the public and eventually carried out. 

It is difficult to understand how Mr. Peary can claim for him- 
self the first inspiration of the idea that led Nansen to make 
his hazardous trip over the inland ice of Greenland, when Nan- ` 
sen's plan was conceived three years before Peary’s “ recon- 
noissance” was made. Therefore, as stated above, Dr. Nansen 
was the first explorer to conceive and effect a complete crossing 
of the mainland of Greenland, 

Mr; Peary also claims as one of the results of his 1892 ex- 
pedition the determination of the insularity of Greenland. In 
Northward Over the Great Ice, pages 844-346, Volume I, Peary 
says: 

Our observation point was a giant cliff (Navy Cliff), Looking to the 
west we saw the opening of the fjord that had barred our northern ad- 
vance, It was this fjord whose western entrance we had descried afar 
off days before. Now we knew that we had paralleled its course across 
the northern end of the mainland from Robeson Channel clear to the 
Arctic Ocean off the shores of northeast Greenland. It was evident 
that this channel marked the northern boundary: of the mainland of 
Greenland, 

Peary's sole companion on this trip was the young Nor- 
wegian explorer, Evind Astrup. Let us see what Mr. Astrup 
has to say about this “fjord” or “channel.” I quote from 
Astrup’s book, “ With Peary Near the Pole,” page 227: 

Mr. Peary christened the rock upon which we were standing Navy 
Clim”; it terminated toward the north in a steep mountain wall, con- 
tinuing with but few Interruptions to the verge of the sea ice; and 
there below us, at its foot, a large bay epened out eastward, shut in by 
four rocky sides, How far inland this bay or fjord penetrated we could 
not determine with any certainty. 

Astrup’s report is very far from a corroboration of Mr. 
Peary’s claim to the discovery of a channel or fjord which 
“marked the northern boundary of the mainland of Greenland.” 

In 1895 Peary made a second trip to Navy Cliff in company 
with Hugh Lee and Matthew Henson. ee, however, owing to 
illness, was unable to complete the entire journey, so that In- 
dependence Bay and Navy Cliff were reached only by Peary 
and Henson; therefore Mr. Peary had no one to either corrobo- 
rate or contradict his statements except his colored servant, 
Henson, who, as Peary afterwards said, was “as loyal and 
responsive to my will as the fingers of my right hand.” (See 
p. 271 of “The North Pole.“) 

As three later expeditions under the command of Mylius 
Erichsen, Ejnar Mikkelsen, and Knud Rasmussen, respectively, 
have reported positively and officially that this channel, later 
called “ Peary Channel,” which Peary said “ marked the north- 
ern boundary of the mainland of Greenland,” does not exist, 
but that the territory supposed to be occupied by that channel 
is high land it is preposterous to assume that Peary could 
have made two trips to the upper end of Independence Bay and 
still be ignorant of the fact that no channel cuts through the 
northern end of Greenland. This effectually and finally robs 
Mr. Peary of the honor of the discovery of the insularity of 
Greenland. 

In 1896 and 1897, respectively, Peary made two summer trips 
to Cape York for the purpose of bringing back to civilization the 
famous “Cape York meteorites,” now in the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York. The discovery of the 
existence of these “iron stones,” their nature as ascertained 
by specimens, and their location at 76° 12’ north latitude, 53° 
west longitude, may be found in the account of Sir John Ross’s 
voyage to the Arctic in 1818, “A Voyage of Discovery to the 
Arctic Regions” (p. 102); also page Ixxxix, Appendix III. 
Therefore, since this book was published in 1819, although Mr. 
Peary did perform the somewhat questionable feat of taking 
from the Eskimos their only natural source of the iron from 
which their native implements are fashioned, he can not be 
credited with the “ discovery“ of the meteorites, whose exact 
location was given in a book published only three years less 
than a century ago. Wherever Mr. Peary went some one was 
there before. 

After his return to New York in 1897 with the last of the 
“Cape York meteorites” Mr. Peary promptly turned his atten- 
tion to preparations for another expedition, which left New 
York for the Arctic on July 4, 1898. 
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Mr. Peary’s first claimed achievement on this expedition was 
the“ discovery“ of Axel Heiberg Land (called by Peary “ Jesup 
Land”). On page 202 of his book, Nearest the Pole, Peary relates 
his discovery (7) of this land in a paragraph quoted from his 
journal of June 24, 1906: 

East the wide, white zone of the ice foot; west the unbroken 
surface of Nansens Strait, and beyond it the no of that 
western land which 1 saw from the heights of the Ellesmere Land ice 
cap in July, 1898, and named Jesup Land, though Sverdrup has later 
given it the name of Heiberger Lan 

But on page 296 of this same book Mr. Peary, in describing 
his northern journey in 1898, says: 

The Windward sailed from New York on the 4th of July, 1898, and 
on the 7th I went on board the Hope at a pone Cape Breton. shb- 
ing rapidly northward and omitting the usual calls at the Danish Green- 
land ports, Cape York was reached after a voyage uneventful. The 
work of hunting walrus and assembling my party of natives was com- 
menced at once; the Windward soon joined us, after which the hont- 
ing was prosecuted by both ships until the final rendezvous at Etah, 
whence both ships steamed out on August 13. 

As Mr. Peary was en route from New York to Etah, and en- 
gaged in hunting walrus and assembling his party of natives, 
from July 4 to August 13, 1898, some 180 miles from the “ heights 
of Ellesmere Land,” it is plainly evident that he did not “see 
that western land“ in July, 1898. It is also worthy of note that 
although a year later, in his report to the Peary Arctic Club, 
Peary reported that he had “crossed the Ellesmere Land ice 
cap to the west side of that land,” he makes no mention whatever 
of “ seeing” any land west of Ellesmere Land nor of the discov- 
ery of any new land anywhere. Asa matter of fact, Peary never 
„remembered“ that he had “seen” this western land (Hei- 
berg Land) until he learned in 1903 that Sverdrup had discov- 
ered it; then his memory was quickened, and he suddenly re- 
called that he “saw ” it in July, 1898, while he was yet on board 
of his ship en route from New York to Etah. Mr. Peary must 
have used the same telescope to see” this land which he after- 
wards used to view “ Crocker Land,” of which more later. And 
as no one, not even Mr, Peary, disputes the fact that Capt. 
Otto Sverdrup visited this “ western land,” which he (Sverdrup) 
christened “Axel Heiberg Land,” early in 1900, it is evident 
that again some one was ahead of Mr. Peary. 

That it is now admitted, even by Mr. Peary's friends, that he 
did not discover this land, is fully evidenced by the latest map 
published by Mr. Peary's friend and supporter, Mr. Gilbert H. 
Grosvenor, the able manager and editor of the National Geo- 
graphic Society, which map credits Sverdrup with its discovery, 
removes the name of “Jesup Land,” and places the name of 
“Axel Heiberg Land“ on this territory. Wherever Mr. Peary 
went, some one was there before. 

After establishing his winter quarters in 1898, Mr. Peary 
claims to have made a “reconnoissance” of the Hayes Sound 
region, and “ discovered” (?) that Hayes Sound does not exist. 
He says, on page 300 of Nearest the Pole: 

September 18 T left the 5 25 with two sledges and my two best 
Eskimos, with provisions for 12 days, for a reconnoissance of Princess 
Marie September 20 I reached the head of a small fjord running 
southwest from near the head of Princess Marlie Bay. om a com- 
manting, pesk in the n borhood I could see that both arms of Bu- 
chanan trait” ended about south of my position; that the “ strait” 
is in reality a bay; and that Hayes Sound docs not esist. 

The following will show that it is not well, when actual facts 
are desired, to accomplish one’s exploring feats by long-distance 
telescopes, wireless telegraphy, or absent treatment. 

August 12, 1899, Herbert L. Bridgman, secretary of the Peary 
Arctic Club, reached Etah with supplies for Peary and received 
from him a report of his year’s work. Of this report Peary says 
(pp. 315-316 of Nearest the Pole): 

The year had been one of hard and continuous work for the entire 

. In that time I obtained the material for an authentic map of 
the Buchanan Bay-Bache Peninsula-Princess Marie Bay region, crossed 
the Ellesmere Land ice cap to the west side of that land, established a 
continuous line of caches Cape Sabine to Fort Conger, and famil- 
jarized myself with the region as far north as Cape ey. 

The National Geographic Magazine for October, 1899, accepted 
this report as gospel truth and printed Peary’s “discovery,” 
that Hayes Sound “ did not exist” as what it called “ the solu- 
tion of one of the most important geographical problems in that 
region.” 

But, it must be remembered that Peary’s “solution” of this 
“important problem“ was made from a very convenient com- 
manding peak” in the neighborhood, from which convenient 
vantage point he also saw or claimed to “see” that both arms 
of Buchanan Strait ended about south of his position on Harms- 
worth Bay. 

Now, let us see what is the true solution“ of this “ important 
problem.” In October, 1898, Capt. Otto Sverdrup and four of 
his men left their winter quarters to explore Hayes Sound and 
Buchanan Strait. Not content with exploring from any com- 


manding peak —Peary's favorite method—Sverdrup and his 
men actually traversed, on foot and with sledges, the whole 
region about Buchanan Bay and Hayes Sound; they found that 
Buchanan Bay opens into Hayes Sound, which is separated from 
Flagler Bay by North Sound; that Hayes Sound at its upper 
end divides into two branches called by Sverdrup “ Beistad 
Fjord” and “ Jokelfjord”; that Peary’s statement that both 
arms of Buchanan Strait ended about south of my position—on 
Harmsworth Bay ”"—was wholly erroneous, for what Peary 
called the “arms of Buchanan Strait” are really Flagler Bay, 
fully one-third of which extends farther west than Harmsworth 
Bay; and Beistad Fjord, more than half of which extends far- 
ther west than Harmsworth Bay, neither of them being an “ arm 
of Buchanan Strait,” but a continuation of Hayes Sound, dis- 
covered by Dr. Hayes in 1861, and which Mr. Peary said did 
not exist! That Sverdrup’s mapping of this region is correct 
is attested by the fact that he has been corroborated by the 
Canadian explorer, Capt. J. E. Bernier; and Hayes Sound, with 
the extensions shown by Sverdrup’s map—see New Land,. by 
Sverdrup—is also shown on the map published by the Geo- 
graphic Board of Canada in 1911, while the map of this region 
furnished by Mr. Peary to the Hydrographic Office of the United 
States Navy Department has been canceled and withdrawn 
from circulation by the Secretary of the Navy. 
ever Mr. Peary went, some one was there before. 

After Mr. Bridgman’s return south, Peary’s time during the 
remainder of 1899 and the first few months of 1900 was oc- 
cupied principally in hunting and trading, the only trip par- 
taking of the nature of an exploration being his journey along 
the northern coast of Greenland, where he followed in the 
steps of Lockwood and Brainard, of Gen. Greely’s party. 
These men in 1882 made a trip along the northern coast of 
Greenland, which carried them to 83° 24’, the farthest north 
of any expedition up to that time. From this point—Lock- 
woods Island—they plainly saw a few miles beyond them, ex- 
tending about 12 miles farther north, the cape which they 
named Cape Washington. This cape appears on all of Gen. 
Greely's official maps dated 1885-1888, and until Peary's trip in, 
1900 was supposed to be the most northern point of Greenland. 
Peary’s insatiable ambition to be known as the“ discoverer” of 
the most northern point of land on the Greenland coast is shown 
in a quotation from pages 325-326 of Nearest the Pole: 

One march from here—Lockwood Island—carried us to Cape Wash- 
ington. Just at midnight we reached the low | apat which is visible 
from Lockwood Island, and great was my rellef to see on rounding this 
pons another splendid headland rising across an intervening inlet. 

t would have been a great disappointment to me to find that another's 
pt Phone forestalled mine in locking firat upon the coveted northern 

Mr. Peary named this “splendid headland” Cape Morris K. 
Jesup, but it is noticeable that nowhere in his book, Nearest 
the Pole, does he give the latitude of what he calls the most 
northern point of Greenland, although it is shown on H. O. 
Chart 2142 as 83° 89’. In 1910, in his book, The North Pole, 
Peary mentions the latitude of Cape Morris K. Jesup as 83° 89’, 
or 6 miles farther north than the latitude estimated by the 
Greely expedition for Cape Washington. In view, however, 
of Mr. Peary’s overwhelming anxiety to be the first man to look 
upon the most northern point of Greenland, and remembering 
also that he does not give the latitude of Cape Jesup in any 
of his books until some 10 years after its alleged “ discovery,” 
we feel justified in placing a question point against the assertion 
that this cape —named after Mr. Peary’s heaviest financial 
backer—is any farther north than Cape Washington, discov- 
ered 18 years earlier by the members of Greely’s expedition. 
This doubt is strengthened by Peary’s further statement that 
after his alleged discovery of this point he traveled northward 
from there four marches, reaching 83° 50’ north latitude, or 
a distance of II miles beyond Cape Jesup. In view of some of 
his later performances, 11 miles in four days was certainly slow 
traveling for Mr. Peary. At 88° 50’ Mr. Peary abandoned any 
hope he may have entertained of finding a possible route to the 
pole from northern Greenland and returned to land. He then 
traveled from Cape Morris K. Jesup eastward, his first march 
taking him to a point which he called Cape Bridgman and 
reported in the same latitude as Cape Washington. Two marches 
farther took him to Cape Clarence Wyckoff, which he reported 
in latitude “about” 83°, but gave no longitude. Owing to 
Peary’s very infrequent longitudinal observations, the exact 
situation of Cape Wyckoff was not known until J. P. Koch, of 
the Mylius-Erichsen expedition, visited the cape in 1907 and 
found it to be in latitude 82° 57’ 7“ north, longitude 23° 09’ 
west. 

While Peary was the first to reach Cape Clarence Wyckoff 
(which he supposed to be an island, but which was discovered by 
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Koch to be a cape), he was not the first to reach or discover the 
most eastern point of the northeast coast of Greenland. On his 
map, published in connection with Nearest the Pole, Peary 
placed Cape Henry Parrish (which he “saw” but did not visit) 
directly opposite Cape Clarence Wyckoff, in longitude about 23 
west. South of this point and extending south of Melville Land 
he placed a sea, which he called “ East Greenland Sea.” This 
imaginary “sea” has been proven by the Mylius-Erichsen expe- 
dition, the Ejnar Mikkelsen expedition, and the Knud Rasmussen 
expedition not to exist; and the land, instead of ending as Peary 
indicated, at about 23° west longitude, in reality extends to 
about 12° west longitude, a difference in that latitude of at 
least 150 miles. 

Again, one of Mr. Peary’s “ discoveries” (the East Greenland 
Sea) is proven a myth; and again we find that Mr. Peary was 
not the first man to reach the eastern extremity of the Greenland 
coast. Wherever Mr. Peary went some one was there before. 

That Peary’s delineation of the coast of northeast Greenland 
was based on conjecture and not on facts is abundantly proven 
by Mr. Gilbert H. Grosvenor, manager and editor of the National 
Geographic Society, who, in his latest map shows “Amdrup 
Land ” and “ Mylius Erichsen Land,” occupying the space which 
Peary filled with “ East Greenland Sea.” Mr. Grosvenor has 
also moved the coast of Greenland to the east, to coincide with 
the findings of these other explorers, who once more preceded 
Mr. Peary on territory which he claimed to have “seen” and of 
which he gave a false description. 

This map of Mr. Grosvenor's is also used by Peary in his 
latest book, The North Pole. 

This ended Peary’s “explorations” for 1900. Returning to 
headquarters hé pursued for the balance of the year his favorite 
yocation in the Arctic, i. e., hunting and trading, and during the 
winter made his usual preparations for his annual “dash” to 
the pole. 

On April 5, 1901, Peary left Fort Conger with Henson and one 
Eskimo on what he called an attempt to reach the pole; but 
after making four marches the party turned back at Lincoln 
Bay (82d parallel), because, as Peary says on page 334 of 
Nearest the Pole— 

It was evident to me that the condition of men and dogs was such as 
to negative the possibility of reaching the pole. 

As it took only four days for Mr. Peary to determine this 
fact, it is a matter of conjecture why he was not able to better 
diagnose the condition of men and dogs” before he started. 
He is delightfully vague in his report of his movements for the 
‘balance of 1901. i 

In 1902 Peary left Fort Conger, on March 24, with Henson 
and a large number of Eskimos on what he termed another 
“dash” for the pole. The Eskimos were sent back at inter- 
vals until only Mr. Peary, Henson, and four Eskimos remained. 
After over a month “in the field” they had reached only 84° 
17“ 27“ north latitude, at which point they were forced to 
return owing to the poor condition of the ice. This was about 
two degrees less than either Nansen or the Duke of the Abruzzi 
had previously attained, therefore Peary failed to establish a 
record. The period between their return to land and the ar- 
rival of the relief ship in August was spent, as usual, in hunt- 
ing and trading for furs and ivory. Indeed, the Eskimo name 
for Peary is “ Nalegaksoak,” meaning “ He who has much to 
barter” or The great trader.” Although Peary attempts to 
convey the impression that the Eskimos regard him as their 
good angel and personal benefactor, this name shows that they 
place him on a par with other travelers and traders, as it is 
their usual designation for the foreigners with whom they 
trade. 

On September 17, 1902, Peary arrived at Sydney, C. B., and 
his 1898 to 1902 Arctic expedition was ended. 

The two years following his return were spent by Peary in 
preparing for what he then advertised as his last attempt to 
reach the North Pole. In the specially built ship, Roosevelt, 
he left New York on July 16, 1905, and arrived at Cape Sheri- 
dan on September 5, where he established winter quarters. 
The fall and winter were spent in hunting and preparations 
for the polar trip. On February 19, 1906, Peary, the ubiquitous 
Henson, and six Eskimos and a supporting party left the ship, 
to which they returned about three months later. 

On his return Peary claimed that on April 21, 1906, he had 
reached 87° 6’ north latitude, but said that he was obliged to 
turn back with his men on account of the early breaking up of 
the ice. He said that the eastward drift of the ice was so 
rapid on the return to shore that they reached land near Cape 
Morris Jesup, from which point they made their way back to 
the ship, arriving there early in May. 


June 2, 1906, Peary with three Eskimos started on a trip west- 
ward, as Peary says, “ Over the glacial fringe of Grant Land.” 
On June 8 he reached Cape Columbia, and about a fortnight 
later, on June 24, he reports that he reached the northwestern 
extremity of Grant Land, which was attained by Sverdrup four 
years previously, and by him named “ Land’s Lok” (called by 


Peary “Cape Colgate”). It is from this point that Peary 
claims to have first seen Crocker Land,” that Arctic will-o’-the- 
wisp which was destined to be the lure of other explorers in 
years to come. At two different times from two different points 
of observation Peary claims to have seen “ Crocker Land,” which 
he describes on pages 202 and 207 of Nearest the Pole: 

From the summit, 2,000 feet above the sea level and of a more truly 
Alpine character than any that I have seen in northern d or 
Grant Land, the view was more than interesting. * * 
stretched the well-known ragged surface of the polar pack, and north- 
west it was with a thrill that my glasses revealed the faint white 


summits of a distant land which my os claimed to haye seen as we 
came along from the last camp. 


Four days later, on June 28, 1906, he wrote in his journal: 


The clear day greatly favored my work in taking a round of angles, 
and with the glasses I could make out apparently a little more distinctly 
the snow-clad summits of the distant land in the northwest, above the 
ice horizon. a heart lea; the intervening miles of ice as I looked 
longingly at s land, and in fancy I trod its shores and climbed its 

ts, even though I knew that that pleasure could be only for 
another in another season. 

Mr. Peary might have spared himself that last touch of 
pathos, for no other was ever to have the “ pleasure” of tread- 
ing the shores and climbing the summits of this land, which ex- 
isted only in Mr. Peary’s vivid imagination. In 1913 an expedi- 
tion commanded by Donald B. MacMillan—a friend of Peary’s 
and a member of his 1908-9 expedition—was sent out by the 
American Museum of Natural History, New York City. The 
object of this expedition was to reach and explore Crocker Land. 
Late in November, 1914, word was relayed to the museum that 
Crocker Land does not exist. This report has since been con- 
firmed, and the American Museum Magazine officially published 
in its April, 1915, issue the fact that this land “ discovered ” 
by Peary in 1906 is nowhere to be found in 1914. 

In the map published in connection with Nearest the Pole 
Crocker Land is located by Mr. Peary northwest of Axel Heiberg 
Land, and Peary’s route along the northern coast of Grant Land 
is shown in minute detail from Cape Columbia to Lands Lok. 
This map prepared by Peary shows a most irregular coast line, 
with deep indentations and bays from Cape Alfred Ernest to 
Lands Lok. But the National Geographic Society does not ac- 
cept Peary's description of this stretch of “newly discovered 
coast” as authentic, for in the latest map published by that 
society all of the aforesaid indentations and bays are omitted, 
and the coast line shows a straight line from Cape Alfred Ernest 
to Lands Lok. Did Mr. Peary really traverse the northern coast 
or “ glacial fringe” of Grant Land, or did he merely make his 
customary look-see from his favorite hummock or convenient 
summit ? 

Again, Peary found the trail of a former explorer at Svartevag 
and Lands Lok, where the intrepid Norwegian, Sverdrup, raised 
the Norwegian flag almost two years before Mr. Peary appeared 
on the scene. Wherever Mr. Peary went some one was there 
before. 

Of Peary’s latest claimed achievement, the discovery of the 
North Pole, little more need be said. It is now a well-known 
and thoroughly proven fact, acknowledged by scientists and 
Arctic explorers the world over, that Mr. Peary has never fur- 
nished one iota of proof that he reached approximately the 
North Pole, but, on the contrary, as I have already shown, all 
of the evidence tends to prove beyond question that he never 
did attain that geographie point. In this instance, therefore, 
we can not say that wherever Mr. Peary went some one was 
there before, since he was never there, first, last, or at any other 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, I shal! quote briefly from a very few of the many 
letters I have received relative to my speech before this House 
on January 13, 1916, on “ Government maps of the Arctic regions 
corrected” and my analysis of the Peary “evidence,” which 
was printed in the ConeressronaL Recorp of February 12, 1916. 

Gen. A. W. Greely, United States Army, commander of Lady 
Franklin Bay Expedition, wrote on February 17, 1916: 

I have read your analysis of Civil Engineer Peary's North Polar nar- 


rative. It will be difficult for anyone reading your analysis, based on 
official documents, to come to any other conclusion than that drawn 


Julius Meyer, consulting engineer, New York City, wrote on 
January 24, 1916: 


Kindly permit the expression of 


— adwiration of your courage 
and thoroughness in the reduction of Mr. 


Peary to oblivion. 
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W. J. Hussey, director of the observatory University of Mich- 
igan, wrote March 10, 1916: 


I am glad that steps have been taken to rectify certain errors in 


the Government maps of the Arctic region. A large public will thank 


you for your endeavor in this matter, 

Dr. Herman Schoenfeld, Ph. D., LL. D., professor at George- 
town University, wrote January 31, 1916: 

You have rendered the greatest possible service to the sacred cause 
of truth and science, saved our national honor, and your name will 
therefore be engraved with golden letters in the records of truth 
in polar discovery. 

Dr. R. S. Holway, associate professor of physical geography, 
University of California, wrote March 31, 1916: 

I am much interested in Arctic loration and include the topic 


in 2 7 lectures here. I regret ex y the condition of affairs, 
but the one absolutely necessary thing is the establishment of scientific 


Philip Fox, B. S., professor of astronomy, Northwestern 
University, wrote on April 14, 1916: 

Your speech of January 13, 1916, is a most admirable summary of the 
results of recent polar oration and a very just arraignment of 
Mr. Peary. I am pleased t you lifted up your voice to expose his 
practices. I admire very much the admirable spirit shown in the 
speech, as well as the sound, scientific quality of its contents, 

Dr. Chase Salmon Osborn, LL. D., author and explorer, con- 
sidered by many the most widely traveled man in the world 
to-day, wrote March 20, 1916: 

You have conferred a favor upon the people of the entire nation. 
As one of them permit me to thank you. 

Dr. John James Stevenson, LL, D., geologist and author, on 
‘April 4, 1916, wrote: 

5 an admirable example of painstaking work, successfully accom- 


p 

Prof. G. C. Bothne, University of Minnesota, wrote on Febru- 
ary 10, 1916: 

You deserve the thanks of every right-thinking person in America. 

President Melvin A. Brannon, University of Idaho, on Febru- 
ary 16, 1916, wrote: 


This is a very A ech matter, ang it is hoped that your efforts 


in this direction wil proper results will be gotten. 
Accuracy and right procedure are Nag J important things at all times, 
and notably when it comes to public documents, 

President Vernon P. Squires, North Dakota Educational As- 
sociation, wrote on February 11, 1916: 

You have done a very thorough piece of work in this matter, and I 
admire one who has the courage to undertake the disagreeable task. 

Dr. Frits Holm, LL. D., navigator, explorer, author, and lec- 
turer, wrote on February 4, 1916: 

The speech is not only clear and valuable to the science of geograph 
and exact knowledge of exploration, but it constitutes a LOE ot 


such simple and direct force that it should be sent to all the geographical 
societies of the world. 


John P. Arthur, Boone, N. C., wrote on February 21, 1916: 


You have placed all lovers of truth under everlasting obligations by 
the very fair, careful, and conclusive arguments you have advanced to 
show up a latan and imposter. You will have the ks of all 
who love the Nation and the cause of truth and righteousness. 

Archbishop John Ireland, LL. D., Yale, 1901, wrote on March 
28, 1916: 

You have established yont: pork beyond all contention. Peary's 
fictions certainly should be eliminated from our Government maps, and 
should be consigned to permanent oblivion. 

. Rey, Harry N. Poston, Presbyterian Church, Milner, N. Dak., 
wrote on February 23, 1916: 


In the face of the facts recorded how can Congress overlook the 
matter of taking up the case of Robert E. Peary? : 


L. K, Armstrong, secretary and treasurer Columbia Section, 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, wrote on March 7, 1916: 


Permit me to congratulate you upon the thoroughness of Por? process 
of elimination of Peary in your tence to have our Arctic n 
maps correct. Thank you especially for persistence and determination 
in eliminating fraud. 

Capt. P. W. Thompson, captain United States Revenue-Cutter 
Service and commanding officer on U. S. S. Corwin in Arctie 
waters, wrote on April 6, 1916: 

I am convinced that your arguments and analysis are just and that 
your conclusions-are unanswerable. 

Capt. Thomas F. Hall, Omaha, Nebr., wrote March 8, 1916: 


I do not see how it is possible for Peary to be much 1 edi 
with the discovery of the North Pole. No sane person can believe it 
who knows the facts. 

Middleton Smith, member Point Barrow International Polar 
Expedition, wrote on January 27, 1916: 


As a historical document your speech will live forever and a day, 


A. A. Veblen, editor Samband, formerly professor State Unli- 
versity of Iowa, wrote April 3, 1916: 

You have so thoroughly established your points that only the knowl- 
edge that your exposition can not be shaken prevents, or will prevent, 
P from attempting an answer. What you have done in this polar 
inquiry seems to me a classic piece of work. 

Gaver Hewes, editor, Indianapolis, Ind., wrote on April 11, 

16: 

Your efforts are appreciated, not alone by myself, but by millions of 
American citizens, 

Edwin Swift Balch, of Philadelphia, historian and geog- 
rapher, wrote on January 16, 1916: 

It is as fine a piece of historical geography as was ever penned, and 
it will live in geographical annals as the final and concluding chapter 
in the attempt of wrongfully claiming the discovery of the North Pole 
by Peary. 

And again: 

Your efforts, in my opinion, place Congress ahead of any organiza- 
tion in the United States as a’ scientific, geographical body. 

James A. George, Esq., Deadwood, S. Dak., on February 17, 
1916, wrote: 

Pardon me, a total stranger, writing you. I am pleased to find a 
man in Congress that has the manhood to publish the truth, 

Arthur R. Colburn, Esq., Washington, D. C., wrote on Janu- 
ary 19, 1916: 

I congratulate you on the strong and firm stand you have taken for 
the right and for setting Congress straight in a matter wherein it has 
erred, with the certainty that the future will show up that error in a 
glowing light. i 
pg H. Gilman, Esq., New York City, wrote March 31, 

The proof is so complete and the action of the department so con- 
clusive that there is nothing to be said except to congratulate you on 
the result of your careful study and perseverance, 

Dr. George C. Brown, M. D., Dunmore, Pa., on March 3, 
1916, wrote: 

I approve of every word of it. 


Dr. Robert Potts White, M. D., Jersey City, N. J., wrote on 
April 7, 1916: 

It is a source of great satisfaction to know that there are still men 
who possess moral courage sufficient to fight to the last ditch in de- 
fense of truth. 

ert J. McLaughlin, computing engineer, New York City, 
wrote: 

The conclusion is inevitable that Peary did not reach the North Pole. 

W. S. C. Russell, Springfield, Mass., explorer in Iceland and 
Labrador, wrote on May 24, 1916: 


I am profoundly impressed with the strength of your argument and 
congratulate ‘you on the skill and courage in which you presented 
this matter before the House. The Peary claims are not founded on 
facts of honest service and personal investigations. 


Hon. Maurice Francis Egan, American minister to Denmark, 
wrote to me on May 4, 1916: 


I am very much obliged to ion for your kindness in sending me 
our report of the proceedings the case of Admiral Pear: eee 
e da 


aldemar, of k, who was much interested in al 
concerning the voyages to the North Pole, is desirious of retaining that 
I should be deeply obliged if you would kindly send me two 


copy. 
dail nal 1 Capt. Amdrup, t 
2— and the other for “Admiral OLDEN TTADA a 

Mrs. M..McClellan Brown, lecturer, Cincinnati, Ohio, wrote 
on May 30, 1916: 


I read every word of your speech with avidity. Let me congratulate 
you. I can now refer to the facts in my clubs and speeches with 
assurance and clearness of fact. 


J. B. Cranfill, editor, Dallas, Tex., wrote on June 5, 1916: 

I beg to thank you for your service to the country and to the truth 
of history as well as geography. 

Mr. Speaker, the letters from which I have quoted are a 
small part of those which I have received and am receiving 
daily showing the widespread interest felt in this matter. 

Now, to recapitulate: Peary’s claims to exploration and dis- 
covery have been given to the world through the mediums of 
his magazine articles, his books, and (in the case of the North 
Pole) through his testimony before the Naval Committee of 
the House. His magazine articles contradict his books, his 
books contradict each other, and his testimony before the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs is at variance with both books 
and magazines. In view of the facts which I have presented, 
and since Robert E. Peary’s claims to discoveries in the Arctic 
regions have been proven to rest on fiction and not on geo- 
graphical facts, I again urge that the joint resolution which 
I have to-day introduced be adopted, and that Robert E. Peary 
be removed from the retired list of the Corps of Civil Engineers 
of the United States Navy, to the end that our taxpayers need 
no longer be compelied to raise $6,000 annually of retired pay 
to reward Civil Engineer Peary for services which he never 
performed, and that historic and geographic truth may preyail. 


Royal High- 
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Benefits to Tennessee from Federal Road Law. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH D. MocKELLAR, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July $1, 1916. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, on July 11, 1916, the fight 
over Federal aid to road building in the various States was 
ended when the President approved what is known as the good- 
roads law. 

Nearly five years ago a number of the Members of the House, 
among whom were Congressman Byrns and Congressman Aus- 
TIN and myself, all of Tennessee, met in Mr. SHACKLEFORD’s room 
and jointly prepared a bill providing for Federal aid to road 
building throughout the country. This bill was afterwards 
passed in the House, but was defeated in the Senate. At first 
this private committee had all kinds of ridicule heaped upon it 
for advancing a measure which was then declared to be wild. 
The opponents of the plan contemptuously dubbed us as “ dirt- 
road statesmen.” Many of our newspapers ridiculed us, and it 
was thought that the Congress would never give its consent. to 
aid the States in road building; but the members of the original 
committee never slumbered and never faltered. Under the 
leadership of Mr. SHACKLEFORD we kept up the fight and passed 
our bill in the House, but it was defeated in the Senate, as before 
stated. The next session, however, the House established a 
Roads Committee, and Mr. SHACKLEFORD was the chairman of 
the committee, and again the fight was taken up. At last we 
have won, and by overwhelming majorities in both House and 
Senate. 

One of the first speeches I made in the House was on this 
subject, and I have discussed it in every succeeding House and 
in every campaign and on almost every stump in Tennessee. In 
my late senatorial campaign I promised the people of my State 
that I would leave no stone unturned to aid in getting the meas- 
ure on the statute books, and I am delighted to report to them 
that this is now the law. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the merits of this bill to-day. 
The merits have already been determined, and the policy of the 
act is no longer in question. The system has come and has 
come to stay. Some may have voted against it, but no one will 
ever offer to repeal the law. Heretofore in discussing this meas- 
ure with the people of Tennessee I have discussed its merits, I 
now want to discuss the benefits that Tennessee will receive 
from it. 

“ BENEFITS TO TENNESSEE PROM FEDERAL ROAD LAW.” 

Under the provisions of the act Congress has appropriated 
$5,000,000 for the first fiscal year ending June 30, 1917; $10,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918; $15,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919; $20,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1920; and $25,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1921. 

The first year Tennessee will get $114,153.48, the second year 
she will get $228,306.96, the third year she will get $342,460.44, 
the fourth year she will get $456,613.92, and in the fifth year 
she will get $570,767.40.” In other words, in five years, under 
the terms of this act, Tennessee will receive for good roads the 
net sum of $1,712,301.20. This is the net amount that will go 
to Tennessee after deducting 3 per cent for cost of administra- 
tion. If any State does not accept the benefits of the act, the 
sum allotted to that State will be reapportioned to the other 
States. In this way Tennessee’s share may be even more than 
the above. 

The funds are apportioned by the Secretary of Agriculture in 
the following manner: One-third in the ratio which the area of 
each State bears to the total area of ali the States; one-third in 
the ratio which the population of each State bears to the total 
ratio of all the States; one-third in the ratio which the mileage 
of rural routes and star routes bears to the total mileage of 
rural routes and star routes in all of the States, In this way 
an equitable division of the fund is provided for. On this basis 
Tennessee stands fifteenth in the list, 14 other States getting 
larger sums. Texas gets the largest sum, New York comes sec- 
ond, and Pennsylvania third. Among the southern States, Texas 
comes first, Georgia second, and Tennessee third. So that it is 
seen that Tennessee fares very well in this proportion. 

WHAT ROADS IMPROVED. 


Under the terms of this act the State highway commissions of 
the several States have control of the distribution of the money. 


In other words, the State highway department of Tennessee 
shall furnish to the Secretary of Agriculture plans, specifica- 
tions, and estimates, and designate the roads that are to be im- 
proved. If the Secretary of Agriculture approves these plans, 
specifications, estimates, and roads he will notify the State 
highway department of Tennessee and certify his approval to 
the Secretary of the , and thereupon the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall place the fund to the credit of that State. 
Rules and regulations governing the operation of the act will be 
formulated by the Secretary of Agriculture, probably after con- 
ference with the officers of the various State highway commis- 
sions, which conference will take place soon. 


HALF-AND-HALF PLAN. 


The funds are to be distributed upon the half-and-half plan. 
In other words, the State will pay 50 per cent of the total esti- 
mated cost of any road designated by the State highway de- 
partment and approved by the Secretary of Agriculture, and the 
Federal Government will pay the other half, The Secretary 
of Agriculture is given authority to make payments on said con- 
struction as the work progresses, but they shall not be more , 
than the United States pro rata part of labor and material which 
have been actually put into the construction in conformity to 
such plans and specifications. It is also provided that such 
roads shall not cost in excess of $10,000 per mile, exclusive of 
cost of bridges of more than 25 feet clear span. All roads are 
to be built under the direction and supervision of the State 
highway department, and subject to the i on and approval 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. Payments for this work are to 
be made by the Secretary of the Treasury on warrants drawn 
by the Secretary of Agriculture to such official or officials, or 
depository. 

CREATION OF STATE HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT. 

I happened to be in Nashville a number of times in the spring 
of 1915, while the State legislature was in session, and privately 
urged, among my friends in the legislature, the passage of a 
highway commission bill. I had talks with a number of sena- 
tors and representatives about it. I recall that Senator W. A. 
Johnson, of Shelby County, and Senator J. J. Murray, of Marshall 
County, were taking an active hand for the measure. I was 
delighted to see the same pass, for I then felt that it would be 
necessary to have a highway commission in order to make the 
proposed Federal law effective in Tennessee. The Johnson bill 
provides for this very thing. 


ADDITIONAL LEGISLATION MAY BE NEEDED. 


Section 12, of the State highway department act, known as 
the Johnson bill, provides; 

That all moneys accruing from annual tion and licensing of 
automobiles in the State under . now in existence, or that may 

ereafter be enacted, over and we the necessary expense incident 


to the collection of a and all penalties paid for the violation of 
such laws which are pat 


into the State 8 19 de set aside 
as a highway fund, and shall be available for site, pi ses of this 


act, expended under the direction of the Sta big way depart- 
for the maintenance of public roads in the 5 ve counties of 


men 
the State in the same proportion as collected from said respective 


3 Sire? deducting 10 per cent of the same for the maintenance 
of the d highway department. 

I ox not know how much money can be derived from this 
source. It will doubtless be an ever-increasing sum as the 
number of automobiles increases in the State, but it will be 
seen from a reading of this section this sum can not be ex- 
pended in accordance with the Federal act. In other words, 
the use of this fund is now restricted under the terms of the 
State highway law, and either other funds must be raised in 
order to give the State its 50 per cent necessary to secure the 
benefits of the Federal act, or the highway act must be changed 
so that the highway commission can use ail of this fund if 
necessary for the purpose. Of course, this is a matter for our 
State legislature, and I am sure, under recommendations from 
Gov. Rye, the law will be changed so as to permit Tennessee to 
get the full benefits of the Federal act. I want to suggest to 
the Tennessee State highway department and its officers that 
they should have prepared at the earliest moment possible such 
an amendment to the present highway department law as will 
fully effectuate the purposes desired. From my recollection of 
what the automobile tax is I should say that after the first 
year the entire tax will not be sufficient to produce the State's 
one-half, even if allowed to be spent in this way. So that it 
will be necessary to raise that half, or a portion of it at least, 
by other methods of taxation. As to what particular method 
should be adopted this is a matter entirely for the State legis- 
lature; but I want to urge that some method be adopted imme- 
diately upon the assemblying of the next legislature. It must 
be done promptly, as the tax must be levied and collected be- 
fore June 30, 1917, if the State is to receive the benefits of this 
year’s Federal appropriation. 
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There is another plan by which the State can raise the 
money—i. e., it can require the counties through which these 
roads are to be built to contribute pro rata to the cost thereof. 
As I recall, however, counties have no authority to appropriate 
money unless authorized by law, and therefore the legislature 
would have to confer this authority upon the counties. All this, 
however, is simply a suggestion. I want to impress upon the 
people of Tennessee, however, the importance of having the 
legislature take steps as soon as it is organized next winter to 
raise the money necessary to secure the benefits of this Federal 
legislation. 

WHAT TENNESSEE ROADS WILL RECEIVE. 

If Tennessee raises her half, as I am sure she will, there will 
be expended within the next five years in Tennessee the sum of 
$3,424,602.40 on permanent highways in the State. The Federal 
act requires that the money shall only be spent upon “such 
projects as may be substantial in character.” These funds can 
be expended upon any rural road and other roads in the State 
receiving the approval of the highway department and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

STATE TIGHWAY COMMISSION. 


It will thus be seen that the State highway commission will 
at once become a commission of large influence and power. 
These roads will be of the greatest benefit to the counties 
through which they pass and to the cities and towns into which 
they run. The State highway commission fixes and locates the 
roads to be thus improved. Those counties and sections which 
desire to get the benefits of the act will have to first obtain the 
approval of the State highway commission. Without this they 
can not get any consideration. I am sure that this new depart- 
ment of our State, just authorized and established last year, 
will go to the utmost lengths in being fair and just toward all 
the sections of the State and divide the benefits to the best 
advantage to the greatest number of people. 

‘I am very proud of the part I have taken in securing this 
much-needed piece of national legislation. It is one of the many 
great pieces of legislation enacted by this Democratic adminis- 
tration. It will accomplish great things for Tennessee, and it 
will give an impetus to road building in our State that it has 
never had before. The various counties are already doing much 
in that line, but with the example of the State and National 
Governments before them they will accomplish greater and 
larger things. This is my firm belief. 


Military Highway, California. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RAKER, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN ‘rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, July 25, 1916. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, in pursuance of the permission of 
the House granted me to extend my remarks in the RECORD on 
national defense highway and post road in California, I am 
inserting an article by Walter Gillett Scott, executive secretary 
Inyo Good Road Club, chairman division of national parks, and 
member council advisors National Defense Highway Associa- 
tion, California, which article will appear in a future issue of 
the Engineering and Mining Journal, of New York. 

The article relates to H. R. 16788, and is as follows: 


A MILITARY NATIONAL-DEFENSE HIGHWAY USEFUL TO THE MINING 
INDUSTRY. 
[By W. G. Scott.] 

Hon. Jonx E. Raker, Member of the House of Representatives from 
the second district of Colifornia, on July 5, 1916, introduced in Con- 
gress II. R. 16788—a bill to acquire, construct, and maintain a military 
and national-defense highway and post road extending from Los 
Angeles, Cal., through Mojave, Freeman, along the east base of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, through Lone Pine, Independence, Big Etne, 
Bishop, along the west side of Lake Mono, through Bridgeport, klee- 
ville, Tallac, Tahoe, Truckee, Downieville, incy, Susanville, and 
Alturas; thence along the east side of Goose ke, past the towns of 
Fairport and New Pine Creek, all in California, to Lakeview, Oreg. 

This great highway, while primarily a preparedness measure, has so 
much to commend it, aside from a distinctlye military character, that 
it is entitled to special consideration. 

Ey va of explanation it is proper to say that the State highwa 
system of California as originally planned comprises two main trun 
highways—one along the coast from Oregon to Lower California, and 
another practically el in the interior, extending longitudinally 
through the great valleys between the Coast pnp and the Sierras 
from the northern to the southern 7 & of the State. 

The necessity for a third main-trunk Py of similar general 
course and length, through trans-Sierra California, adjacent to Nevada 
is so apparent that the State is now actively engaged in the creation 
of such a highway. 


The eastern face of the Sierra Nevada Mountains differs from the 
western slope very materially, being precipitous, with a noticeable ab- 
sence of foothills. 

This presents a topography favorable for a road along the east base 
of the Sierras, and for years such a thoroughfare has been in use. 8 

The Inyo Good Road Club, of Bishop, christened it El Camino Sierra 
(the Mountain 6 has brought it into great prominence 
for automobile tourin use of its wonderful scenic attractions. 

Before the outbreak of the war the club exploita- 
tion of its value as an adjunct of the ic coast defense system, 
claiming that if an invading army should effect a landing on the ocean 
shore the coast highway and railway lines would be at once seized. 

The defenders would then establish a defense line along the main 
trunk highway farther inland. 

If again forced back, the next line of defense would be along the 
east base of the Sierras, 

Should the invaders attempt to advance with an extended front 
formation and the usual equipment of transportation, they would find 
their progress checked by an insurmountable barrier nearly the length 
of California, saye where the passes present points of least resistance. 

The most important of these passes. which are less than a dozen in 
number, are now traversed by thoroughfares—some are unimproved, but 
all are.utilized more or less for motor-car travel. 

Chief attention would at once be concentrated on these localities, 

In enginecring parlance they would become “ critical areas.” 

With the main great motor-truck highway along tha east base of 
the mountains, connecting with all the lateral or pass roads, 5,000 
commandeered automobiles and trucks could rush a defending force of 
25,000 men from one pass to another 100 miles away between sun and 
sun. 

With the defenders holding the passes and all the numerous points 
of vantage therein, previously determined and mapped by military survey 
and plans for the most efficient resistance earefully prearranged, the 
invaders compelled to adopt a narrowed front, attempting to force 
thelr way through the restricted area, would be subject to a terrible, 
destructive fla cross, and enfilading attack. 

Even if the advancing column was of largely superior numbers, re- 
pie would be practically a foregone conclusion, and to persist in a 

orward movement would mean annihilation. 

Brief reflection shows conclusively that the third trunk highway is 
the master key to the Sierras, which form a bulwark of superhuman 
efficiency for almost 200 leagues. 

The an of this mention is not solely to emphasize the great 
worth of this road from a national-defense viewpoint. 

Its establishment on the improved basis suggested would immediately 
introduce a powerful factor for social, commercial, and industrial prog- 
z a 6 to California, but of still greater perpetual benefit to 

e Nation. 

We will call attention to only one phase of the wonderful results 
one to immediately follow the improyement of this great thorough- 

‘are. 

That is the development of the mining industry in a large section of 
California now isolated because of lack of transportation in other than 
very limited way. 

motor-truck road would traverse the ter part of the most 
highly mineralized portion of the Golden State and would give great 
impetus to the precious-metal production of Modoc, Lassen, Plumas, 
Sierra, Nevada, Placer, El Dorado, Alpine, Mono, and Inyo Counties, 
within which combined area Hes mineral wealth unsurpassed in any 
other territory of like extent known to the mining world. 

It is an incontrovertible truth that the ideal measure of prepared- 
ness most beneficial to the people and most valuable to the Nation is 
—— oo pg simultaneously prevents war, promotes peace, and increases 

osperity. 

And it is an undeniable fact that of all the measures suggested for 
extended and permanent coast protection the conversion of El Camino 
Sierra into a motor-truck military national-defense highway, as pro- 
vided for in the bill introduced by Mr. Raker, of California, most near 
approaches the ideal. 


To Provide for a Tax Upon All Persons, Firms, or Corpora- 
tions Engaged in Interstate Mail-Order Business. 


SPEECH 
HON. EDWARD E. BROWNE, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
Ix tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 2, 1916. 


Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Speaker, I introduced bill H. R. 712 
December 6, 1915. This bill proposes to tax mail-order houses 
doing an interstate business. It provides that any person or 
corporation conducting an interstate mail-order business for the 
purpose of selling goods, wares, and merchandise direct to the 
consumer shall pay a tax of 1 per cent upon the total cash value 
of its sales within any State. 

This bill further provides that the amount of the tax shall be 
ascertained by the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall compel 
the mail-order houses to report the gross amount of goods sold 
by them in each State. 

The bill provides that the tax collected by the Government 
shall be apportioned to the respective States in the ratio of the 
actual amount of goods sold in each State. 

Mr. Speaker, although many petitions have been filed in favor 
of this bill it has not been reported by the committee; 

A provision in the present pending reyenue bill taxing mail- 
order houses would not only be a just but a popular measure. 
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HEAVY TAXES ON ALL OTHER BUSINESS, 

Ant every business has been taxed heavily to raise funds 
to meet the tremendous expenditures of the Government. 

The local, State, and National Governments are leyying taxes 
upon the people in many different ways. The National Govern- 
ment is, in my opinion, infringing upon the prerogatives of the 
State in collecting taxes from the people of the various States, 
which is practically resulting in double taxation. 

Why exempt the mail-order houses from taxation? Why not 
make them stand their share of this great tax burden? 

Wisconsin, the State which I have the honor in part to repre- 
sent, will pay to the United States Government under the pro- 
posed revenue bill over $20,000,000, considerably more than it 
_takes to run the whole State government and support all its 


institutions. 
MAGNITUDE OF MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS. 

The large mail-order houses are doing millions of dollars a 
year business through the State of Wisconsin, and a propor- 
tionate amount of business in all the other States of the Union, 
and yet they contribute nothing toward the support of any State 
or local government outside of the places where they are located, 
and then they contribute only a trifle compared with the amount 
of business they do. 

There are at the present time over 1,000 mail-order houses in 
the United States doing, it is estimated, about $1,000,000,000 
worth of business annually. 

THIS BILL IS A TAX MEASURE, 

The advocates of this legislation are not attempting to put the 
mail-order houses out of business. They are simply attempting 
to make the mail-order houses pay their just share of the taxes. 

The tax of 1 per cent on the gross sales is certainly a conserva- 
tive tax. Every merchant pays a tax amounting to a great deal 
more than 1 per cent on his gross sales. 

PAY TAXES ONLY ON SAMPLES, 

The mail-order house keeps in stock only a sample of the great 
list of articles that it sells, and has its contracts with the manu- 
facturer of these articles to send the same direct to the customer 
when the mail-order house obtains a customer and sends the order. 

In this way the mail-order house runs no risk of goods geiting 
shopworn, and all the tax that it pays is the tax on these samples 
that it has in stock, which is a very small tax in proportion to 
the business it does. 

It employs the minimum amount of help and is located gen- 
erally so that it pays the minimum amount of rent, as location 
in a city is a matter of little value to a concern that does all its 
selling through the mails. 

USE OF MAILS. 

The mail-order houses use the United States mails to send 
out their large catalogues, the Post Office Department carrying 
tons of this kind of mail at a great loss. It many times sends 
its catalogues and wares by freight to the more remote points, 
and then sends them out from the nearest zone to its prospec- 
tive customers, thus using the parcel post for its convenience 
at a loss to the Government through its Post Office Department. 

The mail-order house is making more money to-day than most 
any business institution and without any responsibilities or 
obligation to the thousands of communities where it conducts its 
business in competition with the local merchant. In fact, it is 
the beneficiary of more favors from the United States Govern- 
ment than any private institution, and yet it pays only a trifle 
toward the support of the Government. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT ALONE CAN TAX. 

The State and local communities have no power to deal with 
an institution doing an interstate business. The Federal Govern- 
ment alone has the power and can and should meet the problem. 

PEDDLERS PAY A LICENSE. 

Every State and municipality in the United States has laws 
compelling transient merchants and peddlers to take out State 
and local licenses before they can do business in a locality. 
‘The justice of these laws is recognized by everybody. They are 
based upon the just principle that the local merchant and busi- 
ness man pays a heavy tax to support the State, county, and city 
or village government where he conducts his business and lives. 

The tax the home merchant pays is used in supporting the 
schools, affording police and fire protection, providing roads, 
bridges, and sidewalks, and lighting the city. 

Therefore it is apparent that it would be unjust to allow a 
transient merchant or peddler, who pays nothing toward the 
support of these things, who feels no obligation or interest in 
the community, to compete with the local merchant without pay- 
ing the taxes that the local merchant is compelled to pay. 

The transient merchant or peddler, therefore, is compelled to 
pay à State and local license. 
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The mail-order house is allowed to do business in every locality 
in the United States without paying any license, fee, or tax to 
the community. The competition of this institution is manifestly 
more unfair than the competition of the peddler, and yet we 
discriminate against the peddler, the individual man, and in 
favor of the mail-order house, the large corporation. 

The mail-order house does not leave one cent in the com- 
munity where it does thousands of dollars’ worth of business. 
The peddler stays over night, spends a few dollars for meals 
and lodging in every community. 

The mail-order house sends out hundreds of thousands of 
catalogues through the mails. Each catalogue is a more effect- 
iye salesman than the peddler that goes about with his limited 
stock. Each catalogue, which advertises everything from a 
penknife to an automobile, goes out over the rural routes into 
the homes of the people where it stays over night RE remains 
until a later and revised edition takes its place. 


WHAT THE MERCHANT AND BUSINESS MAN DOES FOR THE COMMUNITY. 


Besides paying his share toward the taxes which go to sup- 
port the community, the merchant and business man helps the 
municipality where he lives and the community tributary thereto 
in many ways. 

When the school, the church, the lodge, the public library, the 
community organizations want to put on an entertainment the 
merchant and business man is the first man approached for the 
buying of the tickets, furnishing prizes and premiums, advertis- 
ing in the programs, and so forth. 

The progressive farmer and the progressive merchant inyari- 
ably combine whenever there is an item of local benefit or civic 
improvement discussed and when money is needed for an 
advancement of civlization, education, or religion. 

THE MAIL-ORDER HOUSE IS THE SMALL TOWN WRECKER. 


What do the mail-order houses do for the community? Noth- 
ing. They pay no taxes to the community. They support no 
schools, churches, libraries, lecture courses, and do not even 
send an agent to the community to spend a few dollars at the 
hotel for board and lodging. They do a cash business, and if 
there is any trouble about their goods the purchaser has to go 
out of the State to the State where this corporation has its home 
and bring an action. This, of course, is never done, and the 
purchaser sustains his loss. 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars are annually taken out of 
the small localities which, if expended in their natural channels, 
would help the small merchant and tradesman and business 
man and make the village and small city more prosperous. 

SMALL CITY AND VILLAGE NECESSARY FOR THE COMMUNITY. 

The small village and city are necessary to every prosperous 
community. They are the social center for the community. 
Within these municipalities are located the high school, the bank, 
the church, the dry goods store, blacksmith shop, creamery, and 
the business and professional men. 

CITY AND COUNTY TRIBUTARY THERETO DEPENDENT UPON EACII OTHER, 


The city and village and the rural community surrounding it 
are mutually beneficial and dependent upon each other, and you 
can not injure one without injuring the other. 

The boundary limits of the city and village and the town- 
ship is simply an imaginary line. They have their distinct 
local governments, yet the resident of the city or village takes 
as much pride in the farming country tributary as he does in 
his own little municipality, and the farmer takes as much pride 
in the prosperity of the village or the city where he trades and 
markets his products as if he lived over this imaginary line 
within the village or city limits. 

Any legislation which is unfair and harmful to the merchant 
or business man or to the farmer is equally injurious, if not 
directly, indirectly, to all. You can not injure or obliterate the 
little city or village without injuring the whole community that 
is tributary thereto. 

FRAUDULENT ADVERTISING MATTER. 

I believe that this legislation should be followed by a law 
penalizing untruthful, misleading, and fraudulent advertising 
matter that is sent through the United States mails, 

I am not asking any favors for the village or city merchant or 
business man. 1am simply asking that he meet his competitors 
on an equal footing, and that the large mail-order houses be no 
longer the petted children of legislation and exempted from pay- 
ing taxes, but that the Federal Government, which alone has 
the power of taxing them, make them stand their just share of 
the burdens of supporting this Government. 

I consider the store and place of business in the city and vil- 
lage, x public necessity, and I therefore want it to be given a 

‘air chance, 
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Exereises Attending the Unveiling of the Statuary of the 
Pediment of the House Wing of the United States Capitol 
Building. 


On Thursday, July 27, 1916, the following resolution, intro- 
duced by Mr. Staypen, chairman of the Committee on the Li- 
brary, was agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Library shall arrange for appro- 
riate exercises at the unveiling of the pediment on the east front of the 
ouse wing of the Capitol at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Wednesday, August 2; 

and be it further 

Resolved, That the Members of the Senate be invited to be present at 

the exercises. 


Wednesday, August 2, 1916—10.30 a. m, 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


Music, United States Marine Band, W. H. Santelmann, director, 

Address, Hon. James L. SLAYDEN, M. C., chairman House Committee 
on Library and member of commission. 

Unveiling of the statuary, accompanied by music by the United States 


ne d. 
Address, Paul W. Bartlett, sculptor of the iment statuary. 
Address, Hon. CHAMP CLARK, ker United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, chairman of the commission. 
Benediction, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., Chaplain United States 


Senate. 

Music, United States Marine Band. 

PROCEEDINGS AT THE UNVEILING. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Ladies and gentlemen, I am this morning 
in receipt of a telegram from the former chairman of the House 
Committee on the Library, the gentleman who proposed the 
appropriation for the procurement of this statuary. I will read 


his telegram to you: 
Boston, Mass., August 1, 1916. 
Hon. James L. SLAYDEN 
, Committee on the wast 
House of Represent: ives, Washington, D. 0.: 


Only just received your letter. Greatly regret can not be present 
at way ing of statuary in House eat. te 


e sta 
If I had known eariier of the unveiling, I should 
ington to witness it. With thanks for your thought in inviting me to 


be present, 
SAMUEL W. MCCALL. 

The original members of the commission for procuring statu- 
ary for the pediment of the House wing of the Capitol were the 
then Speaker, Josera G. Cannon, of Illinois; Senators George 
P. Wetmore, of Rhode Island; Henry C. Hansbrough, of North 
Dakota; Frank O. Briggs, of New Jersey; John W. Daniel, of 
Virginia; Francis G. Newianps, of Nevada; and Representa- 
tives Samuel W. McCall, of Massachusetts; James P. Connor, 
of Iowa; Epwarp L. HAMILTON, of Michigan; William M. How- 
ard, of Georgia; and Charles R. Thomas, of North Carolina. 
Associated with them was Elliott Woods, then and now the 
efficient Superintendent of the Capitol. [Applause.] 

Unfortunately some of these distinguished gentlemen did not 
live to see the fruit of their labors, but, like the fathers who se- 
lected the architect of the Capitol, they exercised good judg- 
ment, and perhaps builded better than they knew. 

The act by which this work was authorized was approved 
April 16, 1908, and to us Americans, with our unmatched genius 
for hurry, eight years seem a long time to wait. But we should 
try to realize that the creative artist can not get inspiration by 
eontract, nor, like the handicraftsman, work his eight hours a 
day, six days in the week, and do his best, and since seeing 
the satisfactory result of Mr. Bartlett’s labors I am glad that 
he was given all the time he needed. 

If Rome had been built in a day, it would not have remained 
to be the wonder and delight of the centuries. “Our little 
systems have their day,” governments rise and fall, customs 
change, and races supersede one another, but true art alone, 
especially that of the sculptor and architect, survives un- 
changing and a joy forever, its beauty increasing with its age. 

I suppose there are still a few people who believe that such 
an investment as this is a waste of public money, people who 
mistake crudeness and bareness for the noble simplicity that 
should characterize a democracy. They seem to resent beauty 
and dignity in public buildings that house the legislative and 
executive bodies of the Government. 

But that is not true of the people, and if any such Philistines 
remain they should stand for an hour on this plaza and observe 
their wondering and delighted fellow countrymen when view- 
ing the Capitol for the first time. In their glowing faces one 
can read pride of ownership and pleasure in its magnificence. 
Applause. 

After seeing that I am sure they would never again complain 
ef its cost. These trayelers take away with them an apprecia- 
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tion and heightened standard of beauty that will bring forth 
fruit according to its kind in many a town and village remote 
from the Capitol. 

This pediment seems to me a fitting adornment of one of the 
greatest buildings ever constructed. Every American is justly 
proud of this temple of democracy, open to all the people all 
the time, and into which his prayers and his commands never 
fail to penetrate no matter what critics may say to the con- 
trary. No cecoration is too noble for it, nothing is too good for 
the people of our Republic, to whose use this house is conse- 
crated and whose taste it reflects. 

Beauty has its value, its moral, economic, and intellectual 
value. It is easier to sin amid ugliness than when surrounded 
by beauty, and the importance of attractive surroundings in 
legislative work should not be overlooked. The elevating in- 
fluence and inspiration of such an environment is often uncon- 
sciously reflected in the law. 

In this pediment we have the artist’s dream of the grandeur 
of the arts of agriculture and the industries prospering under 
the conditions of peace. 

In these days of almost universal war and horrors that have 
spread over three great divisions of the earth, of a war that has 
even colored the waters of American seds with the blood of 
men it is pleasant to turn to the contemplation of the peaceful 
arts, the things by which nations are built up instead of being 
destroyed. 

Let us all therefore rejoice in the thought that this work of an 
American sculptor, under the direction of the American Con- 
gress, will give pleasure and profit to untold generations of free, 
happy, American citizens. [Applause.] 

Next on this program is the unveiling of the statuary, which 
will be followed by an address by the author of it, Mr. Paul W. 
Bartlett. 

[The unveiling of the statuary then took place.] 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Ladies and gentlemen, I have now the 
pleasure of presenting to you Mr. Paul W. Bartlett, sculptor of 
the pediment statuary. 


ADDRESS OF PAUL W. BARTLETT. 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the Senate, gentlemen of the 
House, ladies, and gentlemen, it is certainly very unusual for 
an artist to be invited to speak at the unveiling of his own 
production, but this ceremony is unusual in so many ways that 
I hope I may be forgiven for having accepted the invitation. 

To be able to leave one’s imprint in sculpture on the noblest 
building of this country is a great honor. 

To have the opportunity to make an effort to add to its 
grandeur and beauty is, without doubt, a rare privilege. 

It has also been a great responsibility, and you may well 
believe that the responsibility of this privilege has never been 
forgotten for a moment during these long years of work and 
study. ‘ 

The preliminary negotiations concerning this undertaking 
brought me in contact with Senators George Peabody Wetmore 
and the Hon. Samuel W. McCall, chairmen, at that time, of the 
Senate and House Committees on the Library. 

When we came to discuss the subject or theme to be repre- 
sented on the pediment, I was told that there was a vague feel- 
ing in the committee that the subject should be taken from the 
history of the United States, 

We came, however, to the conclusion that the theme should be 
of the present rather than of the past. 

We thought because the House represents in its largest sense 
the people, that the people—the life and labors of the people 
should be portrayed on this building, this temple of democracy, 
Hence this conception. 

An allegorical group consisting of two figures, “ Peace pro- 
tecting genius,” fills the center of the pediment. “ Peace,” an 
armed “ peace,” stands erect, draped in a mantle which almost 
completely hides her breastplate and coat of mail; her left arm 
rests on her buckler, which is supported by the altar at her 
side; in the background the “olive tree of peace.” Her right 
arm is extended in a gesture of protection over the youthful 
and winged figure of “ Genius,” who nestles confidingly at her 
feet and holds in his right hand the torch of “ Immortality.” 
The composition is completed by two other groups, symbolizing 
and typifying the two great fundamental powers of labor, the 
two great sources of wealth—Agriculture and Industry. 

The most modest of our farmers and laborers can find in 
these groups the symbol of his own self and of his endeavors. 
He may even find his own resemblance there, and he will see 
that his helpmate, his children, his cattle, and the harvest of 
his fields have been exalted and carved in marble forms on the 
Capitol of the United States. The printer, the iron and steel 
worker, the founder may do the same and enjoy the same pro- 
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found satisfaction. The toiling factory girl, spinner or weaver 
of textiles, will observe that she has not been forgotten, and 
those who are devoted to the sea can discover a group which 
will remind them of the joys of their vocation. 

A wave terminates the sculpture at either end of the pedi- 
ment, and is meant to indicate that all this humanity, all its 
power and energy, are comprised between the shores of two 
oceans—the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

So much for the poetie and philosophic. . 

Permit me now to say a few words about the technique: For 
a real artist every new subject, every new undertaking, is a 
new problem and requires a new solution, adapted, of course, 
to the special characteristics of the case in hand. Any art 
which is not based on this principle is not a “living” art. 
Any effort to use an old solution for a new problem is the admis- 
sion of artistic impotence, and the artist in so doing not only 
eludes the difficulties of his new problem but also loses his 
opportunity to discover, perhaps, some new form of beauty. 

Now, one of the important problems to be solved in this 
case was the amalgamation of the living forms of to-day with 
the classic details of a semiclassic style. 

In using our brawny types of men and women from fac- 
tory and field, in modeling their simple working clothes, it was 
necessary to execute these figures in such a manner that they 
should not conflict with this distinguished but rather delicate 
architecture. It was necessary that they should have a dis- 
tinctive decorative character, in harmony with their immediate 
surroundings. Too much realism would have been ugly; too 
much classicism would have been fatal. 

Usually pediments are composed for a general front view, 
and are approached by a spacious avenue forming a vista. 
This happens here only for the central pediment. The fact 
that this building has such a wide facade and three pediments, 
that it is generally approached by the sides, and that a person 
standing on the Plaza has a slanting view of at least two pedi- 
ments, changes entirely the ordinary scheme and has necessi- 
tated a new principle of composition. The means employed to 
meet this contingency are not very visible from the Plaza—they 
were not meant to be visible—but great care has been used in 
the effort to make the side views equal in interest to the full 
front view. 

There were other problems, such as the scale and grouping of 
the figures, the spacing of the groups, and so forth, of which I 
will not speak. Suffice it to say that with time and study they 
were solved to my satisfaction. The method of work was as 
follows: First a small sketch was made, then a larger one, and 
then another. These were changed, figures were taken away 
and others put in their places, so on and on in a continual 
effort to improve the scheme until the final models were fin- 
ished, ready to be carved in marble, erected, doweled, and 
cemented in place. 

Permit me now on this momentous occasion to sincerely thank 
the Committee on the Library for their confidence, and for 
having permitted me to carry out this work in my own way 
and within my own time. 

I also desire to express my appreciation for the kindness and 
intelligent interest which has been bestowed upon me by Mr. 
Elliott Woods, Superintendent of the Capitol, and by his collabo- 
3 They have never failed me since I first met them in 
1909, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Ladies and gentlemen, a few minutes ago my 
friend Mr. Mann pointed to the pediment and said that that was 
the piéce de résistance, as they call it out in Illinois; but I knew 
just what it was to be—first, the speech of Mr. Bartlett, and 
then that of our distinguished Speaker, the Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 
who will now address you. [Applause.] 


ADDRESS OF SPEAKER CLARK. 

Ladies and gentlemen, Mr. Chairman SLAYDEN and Mr. Bart- 
lett, the distinguished artist, have so thoroughly described the 
beautiful statuary that it would be superfluous to say anything 
more about that. It is universally conceded that Washington 
is the finest capital city in the world. [Applause.] The United 
States has the largest homogeneous population of all the nations 
of the earth. We have the most stately capitol building in the 
which has become the model for capitol buildings every- 
where, 

I, as speaker of the House of Representatives, accept this stat- 
uary on behalf of the Congress and the people. ‘This is the 
finishing touch to the Capitol Building, and especially to the 
House of Representatives. The first man whio ever lifted up his 
voice in an oratorical way in the splendid Hall of the House 
was Samuel Sullivan Cox, popularly named“ Sunset Cox,” of 
Ohio, in 1857; and if all the oratory that has been uttered in it 
since were printed in books the world would hardly contain 
them. [Laughter.] 


The Constitutional Convention was the wisest set of men that 
ever met under one roof. [Applause.] Tire wisest thing that 
they did was to divide the governmental machinery of this coun- 
try into three separate departments. The next wisest was to 
divide the Congress into two branches. Some lady asked George 
Washington at a great dinner what the Senate was created for, 
and why they had two legislative branches instead of only one. He 
said that the Senate would perform the same function for legis- 
lation that a saucer did for tea, that they would pour the hot 
tea of the House into the saucer of the Senate to cool off, 
{Laughter.] Evidently Gen. Washington was not up to date in 
pink-tea etiquette or he would not have said anything about pour- * 
ing your tea into a saucer. 

This Republic is the only real republic that ever existed on 
the face of the earth. [Applause.] We talk about the repub- 
lics of Greece and Rome, and the rest of them. They were 
simply oligarchies. The intricate and delicate and elaborate 
system, of checks and balances in our system of government 
is what has preserved it to the present day, and what will pre- 
serve it, let us hope, for all time to come. [Applause.] 

The idea of free government is not new. We did not origi- 
nate it. We have developed it and put it into practice. It has 
been in the minds of men from a time whereof the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary. Whoever wrote the Shake- 
speare plays put these words into the mouth of Brutus in his 
speech defending himself for the assassination of Cæsar : 

Here comes his body, mourned by Mark Anthony: who, though he 
had no hand in his death, shall r: ve the benefit of his dying, a place 
in the commonwealth ; as which of you shall not? 

There is the case in a nutshell, the essence of representative 
government—“ a place in the commonwealth.” 

When Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg called the first House 
of Representatives to order he presided over 56 men. North 
Carolina and Rhode Island had not gotten in then. When they 
did come in, they increased his little flock to 65. I preside over 
435 Representatives, two Territorial Delegates, and three Resi- 
dent Commissioners. A couple of years ago they rededicated the 
old Congressional Hall in Philadelphia, after having fixed it up 
handsomely. President Wilson and myself made speeches. 
Going over there I figured it out that if we had the same ratio 
for Representatives now that we had under the first census and 
the same population that we have now, we would have 2,776 
Members in the House of Representatives. That is one index 
to our marvelous growth. 

The legislative body in every free country is the most important 
of the three branches—judicial, legislative, and executive. We 
come from the people, we represent the people, and we reflect 
the will of the people. [Applause.] I undertake to say with- 
out fear of successful contradiction that when the American 
people make up their minds that they want a thing The Congress 
will grant it to them as soon as it finds out that the people 
desire it. I think the Congress of the United States is the 
greatest legislative body that ever was on the face of the earth, 
and I take pride in that fact. Yet every evil-disposed person 
in the land can find some slander to utter about the American 
Congress. They revel in such foul work. It puzzled me a long 
time to find out why certain people, who could pass a great tariff 
bill overnight, or enact any other great measure while you 
wait, did not come down here and get into Congress and do those 
things. Finally one of them came into my room one day and 
was intimating that we were a lot of chuckleheads, and I said 
to him, “It has always surprised me that men like you, who 
know everything, who can do everything without any considera- 
tion, do not break into Congress and do it.“ He said, “ Well, 
everybody does not want to come to Congress.” I replied, 
“There are not a thousand men in America who would not come 
to one House or the other of Congress if they could get here.” 
I said, “ I will tell you why you don’t come into Congress. You 
don't come down here because you can't get votes enough.” 
[Laughter.] 

Zach one of these three departments ought to attend strictly 
to its own business. [Applause.] It would make a very inter- 
esting theme for a speech, if I had time to make one, to show 
how the balance of power has oscillated between the executive 
and the legislative. Sometimes the legislative has reduced the 
executive to a nullity, and sometimes the executive has come 
close to reducing The Congress to a nullity, but in the course of 
time these things even themselves up. 

How many new propositions do you suppose our system of 
government rests on? On three. There are two of them in the 
Declaration of Independence and one in the Constitution. “AN 
men are created equal.” That is one of them. “All Govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.” That is two, and they form the basis of republican 
institutions, The third one is—hardly anybody ever reads it— 
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the preamble to the Constitution, one of the finest sentences 
ever written, and one of the most comprehensive: 

We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more fect 
Union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the bl 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States of America. 

[Applause. ] 

There it all is. That is our chart and our creed. What court- 
ship is to marriage, what the flower is to the fruit, what youth 
is to manhood, that is what the Declaration of Independence is to 
the Constitution of the United States. [Applause.] Since Wash- 
- ington on Yorktown’s blood-stained heights made good Jefferson’s 
declaration thrones haye been crumbling, crowns have been 
tumbling, and dynasties have been fleeing for their lives. 
[Applause.] 

When our fathers proclaimed this Republic at Philadelphia, 
on the 4th of July, 1776, there was only one other Republic on 
the face of the earth—Switzerland—and the fathers were not 
certain that this one would live until Christmas. It Was an 
even break whether it would or not. Now, thanks be to Almighty 
God, there are 26 Republics in this world. [Applause.] In a 
very large sense we made them, every one. Mark Twain, the 
greatest Missourian that ever lived, and the greatest literary 
American that ever lived [applause], once said, Blessed be the 
man who bloweth his own horn, lest it be not blown.” 
[Laughter.] 

That dictum of the great Missourian applies to nations as well 
as to individuals. We did it—not by the mailed hand, not by 
conquering armies. We did it by the wholesomeness of our 
example [applause], by teaching all creation that men can 
govern themselves. Why, before that it was supposed that 
power descended from on high and lighted on the heads of a 
few tall men, and then a little of it trickled down to the great 
hody of the people below. We reverse all that. We make it 
begin at the bottom and, like the sap in the trees, go up, and it 
will go up forever, [Applause.] 

Not a single one of these South American or Central American 

Republics could have existed six months if it had not been for 
us. Some of them could stagger along now, maybe, but I am 
not certain about that. We gave them a breathing spell. We 
gave them a chance to live. What did it? The Monroe doc- 
trine. I am not going to expand on that. What is it? The 
simplest proposition ever put into print, that we would regard 
the establishment of its system of government by any European 
nation in this hemisphere as an unfriendly act. That was a 
very modest declaration, was it not? We were a modest people 
then. [Laughter.] We have outgrown our modesty. But the 
Monroe doctrine has grown with our growth, and strengthened 
with our strength, until to-day it is this: That for political pur- 
poses we hereby take the entire Western Hemisphere under the 
shadow of our wing, and warn the nations of the earth not to 
touch the least of these Republics south of us, lest they die. 
That is the Monroe doctrine. [Applause.] We do not want 
their territory or their land. We propose that they shall be 
free, because we intend to remain free ourselves. 
Col. Roosevelt in one of his books says that James Monroe 
wus a mediocre President. Col. Roosevelt—I am very fond of 
him personally—will be lucky if he finally secures as high a 
place and as great a spate in history as James Monroe does. 
{Applause.] I like Roosevelt's style sometimes. He went 
down to Chile and proclaimed the Monroe doctrine there much 
as I have proclaimed it here, and hé came near getting mobbed. 
I suppose that is what he was after. [Laughter.] 

Certain dillettante writers and speakers who say the Monroe 
doctrine is played out are mistaken. They do not know what 
they are talking about. We will strengthen it and preserve it. 
It is the political life preserver of the Western World. I like 
to say a good thing about a Republican when I can find one who 
deserves it. [Laughter.] I like to think about what one Sec- 
retary of State did under the Monroe doctrine. William H. 
Seward, a great man, Secretary of State under Lincoln and 
Johnson, came very near being President in 1860, but not half 
as near as I did in 1912. [Laughter and applause.] When we 
had our Civil War we did not have any time to attend to any- 
body else's business. We had hardly enough to attend to our 
own, 

Louis Napoleon, the nephew of his uncle, the Emperor of the 
French, the greatest monarch then on earth, with his arms glit- 
tering from China to Peru, concluded it was a good time to 
smash the Monroe doctrine, sent over the Archduke Maximilian, 
set him up on-a tinsel imperial throne, clapped a tinsel imperial 
erown on his head, and backed him up with 80,000 French 
bayonets under Marshal Bazaine. They were getting along 
tiptop until we made peace -among ourselves. Immediately 
William H. Seward sent word to Louis Napoleon that it was high 


time to get out of Mexico, and not stand on the order of his 


going—and he went like the devil was after him. 
laughter.] 

That is what a Republican Secretary of State did. Nobody 
ever tried to violate the Monroe doctrine after that until Great 
Britain undertook to steal a piece of Venezuela, and Grover - 
Cleveland shook his fist in the face of the British lion and for- 
bade him to put his paw on Venezuela, and he did not do it. 
[Applause and laughter.) That is what a Democratic President 
did. At that time we did not have a battleship to our name, 
but Johnnie Bull knew where we could get them if we wanted 
them; he knew we had the stuff to buy them with; he wisely let 
us alone; and from that day to this nobody has ever tried to in- 
fringe on the Monroe doctrine. Those are two of the proudest 
chapters in our history—one written by a Republican Secretary 
of State, the other by a Democratic President. 

A great many people make a mistake as to where the line of 
demarcation is between a free country and a despotism. It is 
as plain as the nose on your face when once correctly stated. 
Most people think if there is a hereditary head to the govern- 
ment it is necessarily a despotism, and that if there is an elec- 
tive head it is necessarily free. That has not a thing in the 
world to do with it—not a thing. A country can be just as free 
with a hereditary head as it can be with an elective president, 
provided it has the right sort of a constitution. I will tell you 
where the line of demarcation is. Any country that has a legis- 
lative body which controls the purse strings thereof is free, and 
if it has not it is not free. Out West where I live—I do not 
know whether it has percolated to the East or not—there is a 
saying “ that money makes the mare go.” 

Money makes the Government go, and if we should refuse to 
appropriate the money to run this Government, it would stand 
stock-still at midnight on the 30th day of next June. Patriots 
would not run it, most of them, without they got their pay. It 
makes no difference what we call it. We call our legislative 
body the Congress. When people get mad at Congress, and can 
not find anything else mean to say, they say we talk too much. 
Well, I used to be rather inclined to think sometimes that the 
Senate does talk too much [laughter]; but I have somewhat 
changed my notion about that. There ought to be some place in 
this Government where a thing can be really and thoroughly and 
minutely discussed. Now, if the Senate will let us go home right 
away, I will add some other compliment to that. [Laughter.] 
Those people who growl about Congress talking too much had 
better get out their dictionary and study it a little. What do you 
suppose the word “ Parliament” means in the dictionary sense? 
That is the oldest legislative body in the world. It literally means 
a talking body. Bless your souls, that is what it was elected for, 
to talk; not to indulge in foolish talk, but to talk about the 
principles of government, the business of the country, and 
things like that. In France it is called the Assembly, in Germany 
the Reichstag, in Scandinavia the Storthing, and down in Bul- 
garia it is the Sobranje. There haye been three half-baked Dumas 
up in St. Petersburg. Somebody will say they ran them out. Of 
course they did. That is the history of legislative progress the 
world over. How many Parliaments were run out of Westminster 
before they found one that could stay there in spite of the king? 
What was the American Congress during the Revolution? It 
was a legislative body on wheels, and it met where the British 
soldiers were not. That was the mode of its being. I am not a 
prophet or the son of a prophet, or the seventh son of a seventh 
son, but I will risk one prediction: Within less than 20 years 
they will have a Duma at St. Petersburg that will stay there until 
it gets ready to leave, or the people of that country will run the 
Czar and the grand dukes out of Russia. That has been the his- 
tory of such transactions since the world began. 

What a fine thing it is to be an American—how glorious, how 
inspiring. 

Those of you who read the Bible—and I hope you all do— 
remember that after Paul had been bound the chief captain 
ordered the centurion to take him away and scourge him, Paul 
took a flank move on him. Of course, I am giving a free trans- 
lation. I have always believed that Paul would have made one 
of the most skillful politicians and lawyers that ever lived. 
Paul said to the centurion who was about to scourge him: 
„Is it lawful to scourge a Roman citizen?” That question 
seared the centurion half to death. He rushed off to the chief 
captain as hard as he could clatter, and said: “ You had better be 
eareful; that man is a Roman citizen,” which startled the chiet 
captain greatly-—startied him so that Paul was not scourged. 

When that transaction took place Rome was mistress of the 
civilized world. 

The power and dignity inherent in Roman citizenship was 
demonstrated by the terror which seized those who intended to 
scourge him, when he invoked that citizenship. 


[Applause and 
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It was a great boon to be a Roman citizen when Rome was in 
the plenitude of imperial power; but it Is a far greater boon 
to be a plain American citizen, heir of all the ages. [Applause.] 

Ladies and gentlemen, everybody has something to do in this 
world, if he could find out what it is. Our mission in the 
world has been to carry government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people to the ends of the earth as missionaries 
therefor, and we have worked at it faithfully. We divide into 
parties on domestic issues. It is a very good thing that we 
do, so that one may watch the other; but when it comes to 
questions that affect the honor, the glory, the prosperity of the 
American Republic, we are one, [Applause.] I am happy to 
give it as my opinion that the people in this country who are 
not thoroughly patriotic, who would not be absolutely true if 
the supreme test should come, do not constitute one-tenth of 1 
per cent of the 100,000,000. people betwixt the two seas. [Ap- 
plause:] We are supposed to have different ways of explaining 
and expressing our patriotism, We here and now finish the 
Capitol building. May it stand forever as the emblem and 
symbol of a free people, and may our missionary work never 
end until all people everywhere are free. [Applause.] 

Mr. SLAYDEN, Dr. Prettyman, Chaplain of the Senate, will 
pronounce the benediction. 

Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., Chaplain of the Senate, 
pronounced the benediction, as follows: 

Now may the peace of God, which passeth all understanding, 
keep your hearts and minds in the knowledge and love of God 
and of his Son Jesus Christ our Lord; and the blessing of God 
Almighty, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, be with us all, now 
and forever. Amen. 


Homesteads. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK W. MONDELL, 


OF WYOMING, 
Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 4, 1916. 


Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, in December, 1907, at the be- 
ginning of the Sixtieth Congress, I introduced a bill providing 
for a homestead of 820 acres, or, as I styled it, a bill for an 
enlarged homestead, the first general bill introduced in Con- 
gress, so far as I know, proposing a homestead larger than the 
old 160-acre homestead of the sixties. 

The enlarged-homestead idea was opposed and combated 
vigorously from the very start. It was assailed on the one hand 
by certain classes of stock interests because it was believed. it 
would result in the settlement of lands that would otherwise 
remain stock and on the other hand by those who claimed 
that it would be utilized by the stock interests for the purpose 
of acquiring enormous. acreages for grazing purposes. 

These forces in opposition were particularly active in the 
House of Representatives, so much so that a conference report 
on. the bill was voted down in the House, and the measure would 
have ended. its career then and there had not the Speaker, Hon. 
Joskyn G. Cannon, declined to recognize for that purpose at 
least two Members who were on their feet attempting to secure 
recognition to make a motion to lay the bill on the table. So 
powerful and persistent was this opposition that the enlarged- 
homestead act did not become a law until February 19, 1909. 
The first designations were made several months later, and the 
first entries under the act in the fiscal year 1910. 

The enlarged-homestead law has abundantly justified its enact- 
ment and has clearly demonstrated the wisdom of its essential 
feutures. Practically none of the fears expressed in regard to it 
have been realized, and the claims made for the measure by its 
friends and proponents have been more than fulfilled. It is true 
that some lands have been entered under the act which are not 
susceptible of continuous successful and profitable cultivation. 
It is true that considerable areas have been taken of doubtful 
value for the purposes of cultivation under any system. 

This, of course, was inevitable. It had occurred the country 
over under the 160-acre homestead law. It would occur to a 
certain extent under any homestead law which, like the 320-acre 
homestead, contemplated some cultivation, for the 320-acre law, 
let it be remembered, is a farming and not a grazing homestead 
Jaw. In the main, however, the lands taken under the 320-acre 
act have been selected with some care, and the act has encour- 
aged agricultural and farming development over large and widely 


scattered areas where up to the time of the passage of the act 
the homesteader had made but little attempt at settlement and 
many prosperous and permanent communities have been built up 
under the stimulus of the act. 

The following table, beginning with the fiscal year 1910, when 


the first entries were made, and including nine months of the 


fiscal years 1916, or up to March 30 of this year, gives the acre- 
age of lands entered under the enlarged homestead law in the 
United States, amounting to over 41,000,000 acres, as follows: 
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This acreage is sufficient to furnish over a hundred and twenty- 
eight thousand 320-aere homesteads, and, assuming that these 
homesteads were occupied by families of five, would provide 
homes for about 640,000 people. 

MFFECT OP THE LAW IN WYOMING. 

In. Wyoming the enlarged-homestead law has led to the suc- 
cessful settlement of large areas. It has given the State- many 
prospevous. new communities. While there have been some 
mistakes made in filing upon and attempting to cultivate lands 
that are not suitable for farming purposes, in the main a con- 
siderable portion of the land entered has with careful and 
thorough cultivation proven to be susceptible of producing a 
variety of crops. Where dairying and stock raising have been 
carried on in connection with farming the results have been 
especially encouraging. Some of the localities in which settle- 
ments have been made have proven to be even more favorable 
than was anticipated, and out of the whole area taken it may be 
safely said that a comparatively small proportion of the ven- 
tures have been permanent failures, 

The effect of the law in Wyoming in the matter of acreage 
taken has been remarkable. Up to the time of the passage of 
the enlarged-homestead act the total acreage of all original home- 
stead entries in the State from the time homesteads were first 
taken had amounted to 4,544,299 acres. 

The total acreage of entries under the enlarged homestead act 
in Wyoming since its passage up to March 30, 1916, was 4,808,122 
acres. It will be seen that in the six years during which the 
enlarged homestead law has been in operation 263,825 more 
acres. were entered in the State under that act than under the 
homestead law than in all of the yenrs of homesteading prior to 
that time. The acreage of enlarged homesteads in Wyoming is 
sufficient to furnish over 15,000 entries of 320 acres ench, which 
at the rate of 5 persons to a family would afford homes for 
75.000 people. 


settlement in the State in the last 10 years, which is EE 
shown by the following table, which includes entries under the 
enlarged homestead and the old 160-acre laws: 
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GRAZING HOMESTEADS. 

In July, 1913, during the Sixty-third Congress, I introduced a 
bill for a grazing homestead, which was intended to be the next 
step beyond the enlarged homestead law in homestead develop- 
ment. My thought was that within a reasonable time the lands 
which might be entered and utilized under the 320-acre law 
would become exhausted and that a grazing-homestead measure 
would then provide for the settlement of lands which could only, 
in the main, be utilized for grazing purposes. 

My bill provided for a homestead of 640 to 1,280 acres, de- 
pending upon its grass-producing capacity. It did not require 
any cultivation, but a certain amount of improvement in lieu of 
the same. As the Congress was Democratic, there was no dis- 
position to take up a measure introduced by a Republican Mem- 
ber, but later a bill for a 640-acre homestead, known as a stock- 
raising homestead bill, was intreduced by a Democratic Mem- 
ber, Mr. Fergusson, of New Mexico, and was reported, but got 
no further. 

In the present Congress a bill for a stock-raising homestead 
of 640 acres was drafted along the lines of the Fergusson bill 
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and introduced by Mr. Ferris, of Oklahoma, chairman of the 
Committee on Public Lands. This bill passed the House, and 
is now, and has been for a number of months, before the Senate, 
where it was reported, with some amendments which if adopted 
would greatly improve the bill. At this time it is uncertain 
as to whether it will become a law at this session of Congress. 

One of the criticisms that this bill is meeting, and which has 
jeopardized its passage, is the claim that there are very consid- 
erable areas of land upon which a family can not be supported 
on 640 acres. This objection would have been largely obviated 
by the provision of the bill which I introduced for a homestead 
as large as two sections on lands that do not have a considerable 
production of grass. The bill is also subject to the criticism 
that it requires a final and conclusive designation by the Secre- 
tary before entries can be made under it, which will naturally 
delay the beginning of the operation of the law. It is open to 
the further objection that it is the first land law proposing the 
reservation of all minerals, and it would undoubtedly require 
supplemental legislation to make clear and definite the char- 
acter of the title which the entryman would secure. 

As the Recorp shows, efforts were made during the passage 
of the measure through the House to improve it by amendment. 
Some amendments were adopted which improved the bill, but 
it was impossible to secure the adoption of amendments to cover 
some of its most serious faults. Some of these, if not secured 
in the Senate, can no doubt be obtained by amendment later. 


Direct Marketing of Farm Produets Between Producer and 
Consumer by Parcel Post. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. RANDALL, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN rue House or Representatives, 
Friday, August 4, 1916. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, the Post Office appropriation 
bill provides an appropriation of $10,000, with which the Post 
Office Department is authorized to conduct experiments in direct 
dealing between producer and consumer through the Parcel Post 
Service, employing mail-order methods. This is in accordance 
with the purpose of H. R. 10848, which I introduced on February 
4 of this year. 

A trial was made at Sacramento, Cal., during May and June, 
1916, of a plan for direct dealing in farm products between pro- 
ducer and consumer, employing the Parcel Post Service. 

A report presented by Mr. Joseph Holmes, master of the Cali- 
fornia State Grange, is as follows: 

“The committee appointed by Sacramento County Pomona 
Grange to demonstrate the plan of direct dealing between pro- 
ducer and consumer as proposed by Mr. David Lubin, desires to 
submit the following report: 

“In our search for an ofice Mr. Glen Andrus, secretary of 
the Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, very kindly offered us a 
very convenient space and desk room in the front of his office. 
Here we proceeded to fit up the office with a desk, a phone, and 
the card rack. Miss Mamie Sanford, master of the Sacramento 
Grange, was employed as office clerk, and Mr. B. F. McLeod, 
master of Orangevale Grange, was secured as carrier. 

“ Everything being ready, we opened for business May 3, 1916. 
The first two days the business was small but very important 
for two reasons. 

“ First. The business so aroused the ire of some of the little 
retail merchants of Sacramento that they swore dire and terrible 
things against the chamber of commerce, even to withdrawing 
their support from it if the ‘ farmers’ market,’ as they called it, 
was not thrown out of the chamber of commerce room. 

“Second. Naturally this kind of publicity served to thor- 
oughly advertise the plan, and the people were curious to know 
more about it. 

“Mr. Joseph Holmes, master of California State Grange, not 
being desirous of causing any serious disruption in the chamber 
of commerce, gracefully offered to withdraw the ‘ farmers’ mar- 
ket’ from its said precincts and cast about for a new location. 
This was done, and through the courtesy of the Brooke Realty 
Co., 807 J Street, a very convenient room was secured, to which 
our office equipment was at once moved. 

“Here we continued the business uninterrupted for 39 days, 
until June 17, 1916. During this time 41 producers and 99 


consumers took part in the demonstration, and 460 transactions 
were made. The people generally were very willing and anx- 
ious to give the plan a trial. And not only locally but from 
distant parts of the State came many inquiries regarding this 
new marketing plan. All who participated in the demonstra- 
tion were well pleased, as can be seen by the following reports: 
Mr. J. P. Goldsmith, of Folsom, writes: ‘During the past few 
weeks I have been selling new potatoes and sweet potato plants 
through the direct marketing system. Much more important 
than the production is the marketing question, and I believe 
that this method solves that. I have sold at a third more profit 
through this experiment, and the consumer has been able to 
buy lower than heretofore. Another point, there is a big gain 
in time, which is equivalent to money to the producer, as it 
takes but very little time to make out a card, whereas in the old 
method I had to go to market, and many times returned home 
with my produce, being unable to sell at an advantage. If this 
marketing plan goes into effect I will use every inch. available 
of my land, some of which is now idle. Would like to see this 
plan go into effect at once.’” 

Mr. J. L. Patterson, of Folsom, writes as follows: i 

“I would like very much to see this direct marketing go into 
effect, because it gives the small farmers better opportunities. 
It makes it possible for the small farmer to make a good living 
from small holdings, because it would dispose of the surplus 
which now goes to waste, as it doesn’t pay the farmer to take 
a small supply to market. 

“The defect in this new system at present seems to be the 
Inck of knowledge of the farmers on the average market price 
on different staples, but this could be overcome by average 
quotation being sent broadcast so that the farmer could know 
what to charge. I have sold during this experiment eggs and 
dressed chickens at prices higher than I have been in the habit 
of getting, and these prices in turn were lower to the consumer 
than he has been in the habit of paying.” 

Direct marketing will encourage the farmer to make greater 
use of his land according to J. B. Ireland, of Orangevale, who 
says: 

It has been my pleasure to sell cherries, peas, beans, and new 
potatoes through this direct-marketing experiment, and I have 
been able to get considerably better profit. If this plan is 
put into operation I will utilize all the waste space on my land 
and also would sell certain products that now doesn't pay me 
to market. It would make my farm much more valuable.” 

The consumers were well pleased by the service of the direct- 
marketing plan, as will be seen by the following testimonials: 

Mrs. Sen Blow, of the Parkview Apartments, writes: 

“T am more than pleased with the direct-marketing plan. 
The expediency with which my orders were filled and the fresh- 
ness of the produce agreeably surprised me. I hope that it 
will be adopted officially. I know it will be a success.” 

Rey. A. B. Patten, of 2631 I Street, reports: 

“Excellent service is rendered the consumer by this new 
plan. The produce is far fresher than what one can buy in the 
markets. We have long needed something like this direct- 
marketing idea, and I am sure it will considerably lower the 
cost of living. I am well satisfied with the orders I placed 
with it.” 

Mrs. W. E. Sanford, 621 P Street, writes: 

“The articles I purchased through the direct-marketing 
experiment were far fresher than I have ever obtained before, 
and they were also far cheaper. I hope that Congress will not 
delay action on placing the direct marketing under the Post 
Office. It is what we housewives have so long dreamed about 
and hoped for.” 

Joseph Clark, 1511 K Street: 

Direct marketing is fine, simply fine. It's the best idea ad- 
vanced in a century. It will do more for the farmers of the 
country than anything else ever thought of. It will also cut 
the cost of living and will enable even the poorest families to 
have fresh fruit and vegetables.” 

Mrs, Albert Elkus, of 1515 N Street, reports: 

“Produce purchased through direct marketing is cheaper and 
far fresher than bought in the old way in the markets. As 
soon as the experiment started I purchased two of the coupon 
books, and am more than satisfied with the service.” 

B. F. McLeod, of Orangevale, reports: 

„Having acted as your transportation agent during this 
demonstration, which brought me in contact with all of the pro- 
ducers and all of the consumers, I will say that without excep- 
tion all have been highly pleased with the scheme, and have 
expressed the wish that it might be made permanent. Many 
of the housewives have said that not only has it been a big 
saving to them as to price, but the quality and freshness of 
the produce appeals to them.” 
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We, as a committee, believe the plan has great possibilities, 
and if taken up by the Government would serve a great need of 


the day. The card system is very simple and yet so ingeniously 
arranged as to answer all questions of the prospective buyer. 
A space is left for the quantity, which must be either one box, 
one dozen, 1 pound, one single article, one sack, one crate, with 
the price plainly marked below. If a producer has a dozen 
boxes of cherries for sale, he sends in a dozen cards, each calling 
for one box. The lower end of the card is perforated with the 
price and date and space for the goods. This is retained by the 
farmer to show that he has filled the order. 

If the purchaser goes to the market room, he fills in the card 
for the desired produce and hands it to the attendant, with the 
money or coupons purchased in book form. The order and 
money or coupons is then forwarded by mail to the farmer, and 
the delivery is made direct to the purchaser. 

If this system can be made official, these cards will be sent 
through the mail and the delivery will be made by parcel post. 
In other words, this system will open up a world-wide market for 
the farmer, and the consumer will also participate in its con- 
sequent benefits. 

Jos. HOLMES, 

Master California State Grange. 
M. T. Hunt, f 
G. H. SLAWSON, 

Maut L. SANFORD, 

LOUL;E L. NORTHE, 

Mrs. CLARA C. NAUMAN, 
Committee. 


Flood Conditions in Alabama. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OSCAR L. GRAY, 


OF ALABAMA, 
Ix run House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 4, 1916. 


Mr. GRAY of Alabama. Under leave to extend my remarks I 
insert in the Recorp the following resolutions, letters, petitions, 
telegrams, and so forth: 


COMMERCIAL CLUB or DEMOPOLIS, 
Demopolis, Ala., July 14, 1916. 
Hon. Oscar L. GRAY, 


House of Representatires, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr, Gray: At the request of our commercial club I have this 
morning sent you a tel tell you of the desperate need of the 
river farmers in this on. The river is already over the whole coun- 
try, and farmer after farmer has had his all swept away, They are 
going to be ın a starving condition and it is necessary for some ome 

late help. We can not — for this from our State, for the financial 
condition of this State will not warrant it; therefore we must depend 
on the National Government and on what help we can offer locally, 

We are going to do all in our power, but this will not meet the 
demand by any means, so we hope you will take up this matter and push 
it and secure some appropriation that will relieve this immediate neces- 
sity. It is too late to replant anything. The whole crop is a total loss. 


Yours, truly, 
H. W. HAYDEN, President, 
Dr. T. C. REID, Secretary. 
* 


DEMOPOLIS, ALA., July 18. 
Hon. O. L. Gray, J 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Mr. Gray: First, I want to thank you for your splendid 
efforts in our behalf in this section and to say to you that oar tele- 
gans do not half express the true conditions of suff and loss, 

t is horrible, but we are doing our very best to relieve all in need, 
and at the same time trying to do it intell tly. 

Our relief committee, actively in c e, composed of Mr. W. 8. 
Prout, Hon. J. B. Wilson, Messrs. L. 8. ertzer, L. Folda, and myself, 
bat we 5 being assisted in active work and advice by practi ali 

people. ž 

We are badly in need of every variety of seed, especially turnip, 
rape, and fall garden seed. I am writing Senator UNDERWOOD in this 
— * — . him to also join you in securing liberal quota of seed for 

once. $ 

Whatever seed you can send I would be sent in care of the 
relief committee of Commercial Club of mopolis, as we are using 
every effort to have a complete system so as to avoid missing any 
worthy person, and at the same time be protected against those who 
would take advantage of conditions. 

Our people are very appreciative of the splendid assistance you have 
already rendered us. 

Our committee expects to extend its work to Choctaw County, and I 
would thank you if ya would write me a short letter telling me that 
if we get aid you will e this to be done. Local committees in the 


severa through 
now 


With best wishes. 
Yours, very truly, 


Practically ev 
itself, is giving al 


Jesse B. Heantn. 


man in Demopolis, as well as the municipality 
to the flood sukerers. pa 


SALITPA, ALA., July 19, 1916. 
Hon. O. L. Gray, M. C., 
Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sm: We are ane, yom a petition today which speaks for 
itself. It was hurriedly gotten up. Seventy-five others would have 
signed it if they had had an ns cop por ap 
I conld not explain half how bad it is here. If you can do anythin 

we will greatly appreciate it. Lots of persons here have no means o 
support. Everything in the way of a 8 has been washed away. I 
have been requested to say to you that if any help can be obtained 
that A. E. May, sr, H. W. Porter, and J. D. Doyle will make us a 
snutisfactory committee to look after it. 

Yours, truly, J. D. Dorr. 


To Hon. Oscar L. Gray, M. C.: 


We, the undersigned citizens of Salitpa, Clarke County, Ala., petition 
your honorable y, the Congress of the Federal Government, for some 
aid in our destitute condition which has been caused by the recent storm 
that swept over this county. We are all farmers on low bottom lands; 
the high creeks and river have destroyed our crops, and many—yes, 
many eae been left in a destitute condition. 

‘This is the first time in our history we have ever asked for help, and 
under no circumstances would we do it now if it could be avoided, but it 


can not. 
J. I. Pitman, J. B. Atchinson, J. D. Doyle, C. C. May, Ino. C. 
McCorquarlole, P. W. Robinson, W. N. Molton, S. J. 
Atchinson, en E. May, sr., Jno. T. Pitman, W. W. 
White, D. C. Waite, J. E. Beck, N. A. Molton, G. 
a goma Doyle, C. G. Carter, M. M. Walte, 
G. D. Calhoun, J. B. Porter, H. W. Porter, H. B. 
lito, G. W. MeVay, W. F. Mecerguarlole, W. A. 
Corquarlole, S. M. York, A. D. Mitchell, C. M. Doyle, 
8 B. Fleming. 


— 


BUTLER, ALA., July 20, 1916. 
Hon, O. L. Gray, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


Daar Sin: The weather conditions here for the past 15 days have 
been bad; the river has covered every field of cotton and corn in the 
river valley ; the large creeks of this county are overflowed to-day for the 
third time In two wi In the Ticumbum, Oktuppa, and other creek 
valleys the crops area total loss, Actual ering is occurring all along 
the river; negroes who at this season of the year live on corn, garden 
vegetables, etc., have nothing to eat and no labor to do. The mills 
are idle, the farms are all under water, and, as one negro told me 
to-day, all he had for his children for the past three days was 
boil — Hg 5 is very 9 85 N know baat G aing t 
suggest; when the waters go away, possibly the negroes can find wor 
at the sawmills and live; otherwise they will have to move some- 
where, as it June of next year before anything to eat can be 
raised to amount to much. No corn in all the rich valleys of 
the county and the hill-land corn is down and will produce very 
little under the most favorable conditions. The landowners have 
turned the mules in the pastures, the old crop of corn is gone, and no 
bread in the country for the persons who have no money to buy it. 
I thought that you would Uke to know the actual conditions. Yester- 
day I met a drove of negroes going to Littlejohn to hunt work, and this 
concern has more men now than they have work to do. 

It will be weeks before the river pow in, as it is now as high as 
it reached in 1892, and rose 4 inches last night. 

I hope you are well. 


Sincerely, yours, W. H. Lixpsey, 


Tun KING LUMBER CO., 
Consul, Ala., July 21, 1916. 
Hon. O. L. GRAY, 
Washington, D. O. 


My Dran Sm: I am informed that an appeal has been made to Con- 

ess for an appropriation of $75,000 for the benefit of people who have 
ost their entire crops by the recent floods, this fund, if appropriated; 
to be used for the relief of people only in the territory butary to 
Demopolis, Linden, and Myrtlewood, 

This fund, if appropriated, should be used for the relief of all the 
people of the county who have become destitute and who are sorely 

need of the necessities of life. 

It is a fact that everyone who had their crops on the several creeks in 


the county, namely, Ho: ver, Chickasawbogue, bag Poplar, 
Turkey, and other streams, have lost all and are as much Ín need as 
are the river-land farmers. I sincerely trust that you may be able to 


secure aid for the destitute people, and that all who are really in need 
shall be provided for out of any fund that may be appropriated, and to 
this end I would suggest that a committee com of intelligent and 
honest men living in erent sections of the county be named to handle 
or distribute the funds, 

Yours, truly, J. J. Kixa. 


Lavaca, ALA., July 21, 1916. 
Hon, Oscar L. Gray, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: The storm and continuous rains, with overflow of river and 
large creeks, has caused such havoc among the negroes along the creeks 
from Tickabum and Suquabowa Creeks that we are constrained to seek 
aid for them. We, the white people of this section, have fed them antil 
now, but having lost what we have furnished them we are unable to 
take them over, and there is much distress among them, and unless some- 
thing is done ly some of them must all but perish. They need 
something to eat and medicine. There is no work for them to do here, 
and they are unable to move where ee Bers ome find it. As you know, 
there are but few white people here. is school district, No. 18, 
there are over 200 negro chi n and not over 5 or 6 white children ; 
this will give you some idea of the ratio—at least 30 negroes to every 
white man. re must be at least 50 families who need aid in this 
district. Will our Government do anything for these unfortunate 1 J 
It seems to anxious to send aid to e starving Poies, but these 
negroes are here among us—make the ay of our cotton—and it 
seems to us this should be attended to first. There are no white people 
here in extremity; they, too, have suffered a great lo: but can liv: 
and ask no aid, but are unable to do for these negroes what should an 

. + 
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must be done. We do not know what other sections have suffered, but 
all along the river in our county—Choctaw—is pretty much the same. 
Please use your influence to have something done for 


em. 
Signed by the following white citizens, constituting the entire in- 
habitants (white) of this section, 


Yours, truly, a 


. WILCOX. R. F. SPARROW. 
G. W. TILLMON. A. B. CHANEY. 
W. C. TIıLLMOX. L. W. CHANEY. 
W. B. WILCOX. F. E. Nonwoop, 
II. II. Sparrow. 


Womack HILL, ALA., July 24, 1916, 


To Hon. Oscar L. Gray, 
Congressman First District of Alabama, Washington, D. C. 


Sin: We, the undersigned citizens of Choctaw County, Ala., respect- 
fully call to your attention the destitution existing among the people 
of this county caused by the recent floods and storms. Want exists all 
3 Tombigbee River; the crops are a total loss; the food supply 
is usted; and the tenant class, as well as others, are in immediate 
need of bread. The pecs who are able to aid have done to their 
utmost, and unless some immediate relief is given, starvation will exist 
among many people. 

We request that you take some action toward securing some relief, 
and to this end we fully ask that you call to the attention of 
Senators UNpEnwoop and BANKHEAD the conditions that confront us. 

nne submitted. 

Chas, F, Daniels, T. R. Lenoir, 
S. A. MeLauch 


rs. T. R. oir, 
Lenoir, Miss Willie D, Lenoir, E. 


M. D., Mrs. L. M. e BATS 
lin, J. L. Parker, George Fluker, W. A. 

R. Len Lenoir, Mrs. Anna 
T. Lenoir, J. H. 
A. G. Moore, C. 


M. Ford, Jas. Walker, 
. WN M. 
S. Seru 


Bo- 
ie 


Jno. Williams, R. Wil- 
Jno. Miller, L. Miller, A. Lanner, 
S. Lanner, augh, N. Paugh, Milton Colman, M. 
Colman, R. Thornton, S. Thornton, Gus Ben, N. Ben, 
Joe Philan, Jim Philan, C. Philan, N. Philan, Rufus 
Evans, Mary Evans, Chas. Pace, L. V. Nuvon, W. H. 
Odom, J. P., Ray Martin, E. A. Cox, A. B. Meador, 
L. C. Meador. . Elliott, G. B. Martin, A. J. Martin, 
A. Towner, Ġ Coleman, J. F. Harvey. 


W. 
eo. 


MYRTLEWOOD, ALA. 


To Senators Jonx H. BANKHEAD and Oscar UNDERWOOD and Hon, Oscar 
L. Gray, Washington, D. 0.: 


The storm and flood along the Warrior and Tombigbee Rivers haye 
simply destroyed all crops in the river bottoms. The destruction is 
complete and the loss is comparatively as great as any of the floods on 
the 3 Our white people can probably take care of them- 
selves, but the negroes have lost their all, and will be without food and 
clothing until another crop can be lanted and marketed. - 

A moderate estimate of the families in need will be 100 families. 

The entire river front for more than 150 miles has been inundated 
and crops are literally ruined. Nothing can be saved, and it is too late 
to replant for another. crop this year. : 

Please present the situation to Con 
which was so readily granted to San 
along the Mississippi. 

The difference here is the Mississippi floods have been in the spring. 
Our flood is in July, and the waters are still xiang and covering every 
cultivated acre for many miles. The situation is distressing. 

In addition, we are in the midst of the boll-weevil section, and all 
property of the negroes has been swept away before this by their 


and ask for some assistance, 
ncisco and to the flood sufferers 


vages. 
The following is what we consider a conservative estimate of the 
damage done in Myrtlewood beat: 


Number of acres of cotton ruined__-_-_------------.------ 800 
Number of acres of corn ruined -- 2, 200 
We estimate that the crop thus destroyed would be valued at- $108, 000 

J. S. Smith, W. D. Poellnitz, W. R. Carter, T. V. Carter, 


B. B. Bauler, K. C. Carter, M. F. Meador, C. R. Evans, 
C. C. Battor, C. P. Carter, Waldo Compton, Eli Poell- 
nitz, F. C. Carter, E. L. Carter, J. D. Carter, J. 8. 


A. Meador, 
Hon, O. L. Gray, M. C.: 


At a citizers’ meeting he!d in River Hill Beat on July 23, 1916, L. E. 
McLeod was elected chairman and W. A. MeCorquodale secretary. 


The following committee was appointed to draft resolutions. Said 
committee was composed of J. T. Pitman, chairman; L. E. Me N 
P. W. Robinson, and J. D. Doyle. After which the following resolution 


was submitted and adopted: 


Whereas on the Sth of July last our ccunty was visited by a rain and 
wind storm, which left destruction in its path, and all lowlands have 
been fl to that extent that many of our citizens were left in a 
destitute condition and in need of immediate aid; and 

Whereas a great majority of our farmers are left lu such condition that 
unless they are aided they will be compelled to sacrifice their stock 
and farms and seck other employment in other parts of the country: 
Therefore be it 
Resolved, Toat we, the citizens of Salitpa, Clarke County, Ala., feel 

called upon to ask our Revresentatives in the Senate and House of the 

United States to make a thorough investigation of the conditions and 

render such assistance as in their judgment our people need. 

L. E. McLeop, 
J. T. PITMAN, 
J. D. DOYLE, 
T. W. ROBINSON, 
Committee. 


[Telegram. ] s 

DEMÖPOLIS, ALA., July 17, 1916. ` 

Hon. Oscar L. Gray, ne iets ot 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


Careful investigation shows more than 3,000 persons in Demopolis 
section have sustained total loss and are destitute. We include in 
Demopolis section the overflow lands of the Tombigbee and Warrior 
Rivers in north Marengo, south Green, and west Sumter Counties. It 
will take at least $100,000 as a relief fund. We refer you to Government 
engineer as to facts and conditions and organization for rellef. 

ROBERTSON BANKING Co, 
COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK. 
Mayor OF DEMOPOLIS. 
COMMERCIAL CLUB OF DEMOPOLIS. 


[Telegram.] 
MOBILE, ALA., July 19, 1916, ` 
Hon. Oscar L. Gray, Z ad 
< Washington, D. 0.: 


Chamber of commerce directors carnestly urge prompt and generous 
regard for needs of farmers in the storm-swept region. Mobile County 
and adjacent territory have ample time to grow emergency crop. No 
seed is available in this zone, and many farmers are in debt for expense 
of crops now destroyed and without means to buy seed. Local interests 
will be overburdened by carrying farm debts prar matured. With 
Government aid for reseeding, our long crop season will soon make good 
the loss and saye the farmers extreme suffering and discouragement. 

MOBILE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Wu. CLEMENS, Sccretary. 


Brief Submitted to the Judiciary Committee on H. Snowden 
Marshall Impeachment Case. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 4, 1916. 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted to me to extend my remarks in the Rxconb, I insert the 
brief submitted by myself to the Committee on the Judiciary on 
the H. Snowden Marshall impeachment case, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, L desire to 
thank the committee for extending to me the opportunity to 
submit a statement in regard to this matter, and I shall make 
my brief as short as the facts in the matter will permit. 

No doubt every member of the committee understands what 
officials are subject to impeachment, and also what are impeach- 
able offenses. Section 4, Article II, of the Constitution of the 
United States provides that “ The President, the Vice President, 
and all civil officers of the United States shall be removed from 
office on impeachment for, nnd conviction of, treason, bribery, 
or other high crimes and misdemeanors.” Under that clause of 
the Constitution there can be no doubt that a Federal district 
attorney is subject to removal from office by impeachment. 
Although the question of what are impeachable offenses has 
never been clearly defined nor finally settled, we are able to 
gather a fairly comprehensive idea of the subject from opinions 
expressed in former cases and also by text writers. Foster, in 
his work on the Constitution, says in part, as follows: 

An Line eon ag es offense may consist of treason, bribery, or a breach 
of official duty by malfeasance or misfeasance, including conduct such as 
drunkenness, when habitual or in the performance of official duties, gross 
indecency and profanity, obscenity or other language used in the dis- 
charge of an official function which tends to bring the office into dis- 
repute, or an abuse or reckless exercise of a discretionary power, as 
well as a breach or omission of an official duty im by statute or 


eee law; or a public speech when off duty which encourages insur- 
rection. 


Mr. Rawle, in his treatise on the Constitution, page 210, says: 


Its foundation is that a subject intrusted with the administration of 
public affairs may sometimes infringe the rights of the people and be 
guilty — eee crimes as the ordinary magistrate either dare not or can 
not punish. 

The delegation of important trusts, affecting the higher interests of 
society, is always from various causes Hable to abuse. The fondness 
frequently felt for the inordinate extension of power, the influence of 
party and of prejudice, the seductions of foret States, or the basest 
appetities for illegitimate emoluments are sometimes productive of what 
are not inaptly termed political offenses, which it would be difficult to 
take cognizance of in the ordinary course of judicial pro gs. 


Again, Mr. Foster, in his Commentaries on the Constitution 
of the United States, volume 1, page 569, says: 


The object of the grant of the power of impeachment was to free the 
Commonwealth from the danger caused by the retention of an unworthy 
public servant. 
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Mr. Manager Benjamin F. Butler, of Massachusetts, during the 
impeachment trial of Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States, very learnedly argued as follows: 


We define, therefore, an impeachable high crime or misdemeanor to 
be one in its nature or consequences subversive of some fundamental or 


essential principle of government, or highly prejudicial to the public 
interest, and this may consist of a violation of the Constitution, of law, 
of an official oath, or of duty, by an act committed or omitted, or, with- 
out having violated a positive law, by the abuse of discretionary powers 
from improper motives for any improper purpose. 

In view of the authorities I have just cited, I maintain that 
if Mr. Marshall has been proven guilty of any breach of official 
duty by malfeasance or misfeasance in office, or the abuse or 
reckless exercise of discretionary power, he has been proven 
guilty of an impeachable offense, and it is, therefore, the duty of 
this committee to recommend his impeachment. 

I want to add here, gentlemen, that the right of a Member of 
Congress to impeach a Federal official carries with it the duty 
to exercise that power if the Member has information that leads 
him to honestly believe that any official has been guilty of gross 
and willful misconduct in the discharge of the duties of his office. 
It is the only redress reserved to the people to rid themselves of 
corrupt public officials. I would have considered myself negli- 
gent of my duty as a Member of the House if I had failed to 
bring impeachment charges against Mr. Marshall; also would 
consider this committee negligent of its duty as the authorized 
tribunal of the people in this matter if it fails to recommend the 
impeachment of Mr. Marshall for the gross oflicial misconduct 
of which he has been proven guilty. 

It is my purpose, gentlemen, to point out to this committee 
that Mr. Marshall has been proven guilty by the uncontroverted 
evidence before the committee, not only of maladministration of 
office and arbitrary and oppressive conduct, but that he has 
been proven guilty of indictable offenses as well, and if that be 
true, there is but one thing that this committee can consistently 
do, and that is to recommend that Mr. Marshall be impeached. 

The first abuse of the powers of his office which I charge 
against Mr. Marshall is the corrupt and fraudulent use of the 
grand-jury subpena, by which he has compelled witnesses, 
under the guise of appearing before the grand jury and some- 
times when no grand jury was even in session, to come to his 
office where they have been interrogated, threatened, grossly in- 
sulted, and thrown into prison, in order to elicit from them false 
testimony to suit his foul ends and purposes, There is an 
abundance of testimony in the record proving this unlawful 
and unheard of procedure, and I shall not burden the com- 
mittee by undertaking to point out all of it. It is sufficient to 
say that it was done in the Kugal case, in the Tanzer case, 
and others that were brought to the attention of the committee. 

On page 268 of the hearings, Mr. Gilchrist, clerk of the 
United States District Court for the Southern District of New 
York, testified as follows: 


Mr. Garp. Do you ever issue subpenas in your office to- anybody, or 
are they all issued in blank? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. They are all issued in blank, practically. 

Mr. Garp. All issued in blank, practically? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garp. In other words, this is your practice: The district at- 
torney may say, “I want some subpenas "’ 
Mr. GILCHRIST atopan: Yes, sir. 
— 5 es (continuing). Whereupon you send up 50 or 100 blank 
subpœnas 

r. GILCHRIST. As many as they want. For example; they come and 
say: We want subpenas for use in the case of John Brown. We will 
send the list when we make them out.” We send the subpenas and 
the necessary tickets then. 

On page 269, he says: 

The subpenas, as I have seen them, will bear on their top, for ex- 
ample, the United States subpenas—a blank for the name of the wit- 
ness, “will report to Room 208, district attorney’s office,” which is 
the clerk’s office of the criminal branch—the district attorney's office. 
They report there before they try the case. Down below he will be 
required to attend the trial before so-and-so in the case.of so-and-so. 
On top they pet with a rubber stamp, * Witness will report at 208” 
at_a certain time. 

Mr. Garp. That may be the district attorney's office? 

Mr. GILCHRIST. That is his office. 

— gan In other words, they report there before they go to the 
an r. 

8 aner, Before they go there, they report there; yes, sir. 

On page 265, he made the following statement: 

Mr. CARLIN. Is there any authority of law for issuing subpœnas in 
blank, addressed to no one? 2 í 

Mr. GILCHRIST, I do not know of any authority to have them filled 
up before the clerk signs them, 


On pages 443 and 444, the following testimony. by Mr. Good- 
man on this abuse of the subpœna will be found: 

Mr. WALSH, Well, after this interview what happened? 

Mr. Goopman. I had been called about thirty or forty times on dif- 
ferent occasions to show receipts, and he sent me several different 
places to try to identify different von 

Mr. WALSH. At any time did Mr. Hershenstein ask you to change 
your statement that you had made to him? 


Mr. Goopmay. Several times I came up there, and he always asked 
me, “Are you ready to change your story?“ I told him I had no story 
to . only the facts on the receipts that we hack. 

Mr. Wasn. About how many times were you brought down to the 
7 5 attorney's office before you were brought before the grand 
jury ? 

Mr. GoopMAN. Probably twenty-five or thirty times. 

Mr. Wais. Were you subpenad upon each occasion? 

Mr. GoopMAN. He had a subpena, and he told me that any time 
he rings me up I should come up without sending the marshal down. 

. Mr, Wars. Who said that to you? 

Mr. GoopMAN. Mr. Hershenstein. * * + 

Mr. WaLsH. Did you have any talk with Mr. Wood in reference to 
the matter? 

Mr. GoopMAN. On one occasion, in Mr. Hershenstein's office, I was 
called in there, and Mr. Wood was present, and he says to Mr. Wood: 
“I think this fellow is not telling the truth; he is lying all the way 
through“; and he asked Mr. Wood, “What shall we do with him?’; 
and they started talking, and he says, The best thing we can do is 
to indict this fellow, and he will change his story.” I told them to go 
as far as they wanted; that I had told the truth. 


Mr. Feldman, another witness, testified as follows on this 
point: 


Mr. WatsH. Were yeu at any time subpenaed to appear before the 
i jury in New York in connection with the case of the United States 
v. uge. 

Mr. FELDMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WAtsH. On how many occasions were you called? 

a FELDMAN. I was here for one full week and half of the next 
week, 

Mr. WALSH. When you first appeared here in response to the subpena 
did you go before the ANS jur; pen 

Mr. FELDMAN. No, sir. 

Mr. WALsH. Where did you go? What took place? 

Mr. FELDMAN. I went to Mr. Hershenstein’s office. Mr. Hershenstein 
questioned me what I knew about the Rogal & Brass case, and after I gave 
him the facts of the case he said that this would not do; that I would 
have to change my stori He said, “ That don't sound right tome.” And 
after 3 me several more questions, to which I answered, he ques- 
tioned me for fully two hours and told me to come back in the after- 
noon. In the afternoon it was a repetition of the same thing I had in 
the morning. Then he told me to come the next morning. The next 
morning he called me into the office again, and a man, whom I afterwards 
learned was Mr. Rogal, was in the office, and he spoke to him for a few 
minutes and then told him to zo out, and he asked me the same ques- 
tions over and over again. That happened all the same day—practically 
what happened the first day. The third day was a repetition of what 
had gone on before. ‘That went on for nearly a week, and in the mean- 
time he called in a stenographer and told him to copy down whatever 
questions were asked and answered * * and then Mr. Hershen- 
stein asked me to tell him the story over and over again, and called 
me down, and called me a liar, and threatened me, and told me he 
would send me to jail if I did not involve Mr. Kugel. I tod him 


Mr. Kugel had nothing to do with any of my actions. He said: “If 
=) agon t involve Mr. Kugel, we will send you to jail. I will have you 
n ag 


And on page 497 he said: 


Mr, Hershenstein called me in again, and Mr. Adams was there, and 
after Mr. Hershenstein asked me.several more questions Mr. Adams 
butted in and said: “Oh, he would not involve Kugel for you. Give 
him the dumps; send him away.” And Mr. Hershenstein threatened to 
send me away for two years if 1 did not involve Mr. Kugel. 

Nr. NELSON. To send you away? 

Mr. FELDMAN. Yes, sir. 


Mr. FELDMAN. “I will send you to prison if you don’t involve Mr. 
” he said to me; those 


There has been an attempt on the part of some of Mr. Marshuall’s 
friends to reflect upon the character of some of these witnesses 
and the credibility of their testimony, but the existence of this 
abuse of the grand jury subpæna has been testified to by the 
clerk of the District Court for the Southern District of New 
York and has been hurshly condemned by no less a distinguished 
person than Judge Mayer, a personal and close friend of Mr. 
Marshall. 

Under this abuse of the grand jury subpcena it became neces- 
sary for Judge Mayer, according to his own testimony, to issue 
a writ of oral habeas corpus, as he called it, ordering the release 
of a certain old man who had been held in custody under one of 
these subpœnas by the district attorney's office, and in con- 
demnation of such proceedings Judge Mayer made the following 
statement before the subcommittee (p. 238): 

* * + Wherever it happens, I have been cmon 4 22 to that 
practice ever since I first heard of it, and my first hearing of it was 
when Mr, Jerome originated the “John procedure and would 
serve men with a subpœna, and the men would taken into the as- 
Sistant's office practically helpless. I have been consistently bitter 
against that. I think it is wrong, I think it is unfair, and I think it ig 
un-American. 

And on page 239 he further states: 

If a man is subpenaed to go before the grand jury, he ought to go 
before the grand ee and no ther: place. ie Jory, z : 

A further abuse of the grand jury subpena by the district 
attorney’s office is the calling of the witnesses of the defendant 
before the grand jury on the eve of the trial and there interro- 
gating them and cross-examining them in order to get an unfair 
advantage of the knowledge of what the defendant’s witnesses 
will testify to, which is, in effect, burglarizing the consciences of 
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the witnesses of the defendant by means of the grand jury 
system, 

In his statement before this committee Mr. Slade had the fol- 
lowing to say on this practice (p. 93): 

Mr. SLADE. The procedure in New York stands by itself; there is no 
comparison, You simly can not get at it. No living man knows what 
the procedure is to be. 

As an illustration, a case is marked on the calendar. The defendant 
comes in with his witnesses in a criminal case. The district attorney 
— ont 3 secret -service mee 1 —.— es witnesses * 
and each o: m receives a subpena to appear before the grand jury 
the eve of the trial, and each witness 8 as to bat Pe will 
testify in favor of the defendant; and to our great surprise, when ‘he 
trial comes on, we will find the Government witnesses changing the 
testimony to meet the conditions. 


In the ease of United States against Kugal the attorney for the 
defendant, Frank Moss, former district attorney for the southern 
district of New York, was compelled to address two letters to 
the district attorney, protesting against this abuse of the sub- 
pena, in order to protect the interests of his client. His letters 
are as follows: 

Exuyrsir No. 27, MarcEH 1, 1916. 
UNITED STATES V. KUGEL, 
Marca 12, 1914. 
Hon. H, SNOWDEN MARSHAL! 
United States District Attorney. 

My Dran Sim: The other day an agent of the Government called upon 
the defendant Feldman at New Haven and interviewed him, without 
ay notice to his attorney, whose office is in New Haven. 


Seg gig Mr, Slade was called before the grand 
iay Mr. Kugel's clerks have received subpenas 0 appear for ex- 


the process of the 
statements wa wit- 


th 8 
i Yours, truly, Frank Moss. 


P. S.—I find that one of Mr. Kugel’s former clerks, a 
subpenaed last night, about midnight, at her pried He Poper Loe 
was required tu be present in the co ouse at half past 8 this morn- 
If nothing else is done to our witn Such a course tends to 
ghten 9 May soos make them fear the Governm and make them afraid 
eely and without stats nid 


NDXHInTr No. 28, Marc 1, 1916, 
UNITED STATES V. KUGEL, ` 
Marcu 18, 1914. 


Fi 05 e Btates District "Attorne; 
nit ates 
Post Office Building, New York City. 

My Drar Mr. MARSHALL: This case is on the calendar, and has been 
called a number of days, and is marked for Mo: 

A grand-jury ia tet requires th o presen ce and testimony this morn- 
ing of Mr. Saxe, th 8 of Mr. Kugel (and one of the firm which 
represented Rogal & Brass in the bankruptcy). Mr, Saxe is of counsel 
7 — in the pending case, and I am counsel with him, 

he situation that on the eve oL the trial you are preparing your 

ak in my camp under the secrecy of 2 1. „ using my 
associate as a witness, and anne upon the endant's partner to 

testify concerning every matter which puts Kugel now in as a defend- 

ant. For reasons sufficient to you I have been denied an examination 

of Brass's statement, pe is a situation entirely new to me, and it 

3 ee though I have had some experience in p: and 

Ge Pango request you to countermand this subpoena the 

segs Hs fair play. 


ours, truly, Frank Moss, 


On page 603 Mr. Wood, first asistant in Marshall’s office, in 
the following language admits that these protests were received 
and duly referred to Mr. Marshall and that he took no action 
on them. 

3 Garp. In the Kugel-Feldman cases, do you remember calling to 

she: grand jury the professional partner an and’ personal friend of Mr. 
es 8 aoe name was Saxe? 
I remember that he was called. 

Mr. can Do you remember the letter of Mr. Moss protesting against 
such action? 

Mr. Woop. 1 do, sir, 

Mr. Garp. Do you also remember the letter of Mr. Moss which Pak 
tested against interview by agents of the Government 15 the defen 
Feldman, in New Haven, without notice to his 8 

Mr. Woop. Well, T remember that there were a couple of letters writ- 
ten, but just what the substance of them were I don't know. 

Mr. Garp. Were these letters transmitted to Mr. Marshall, the dis- 
* 8 
Mr. Geb. Thee, came to his personal knowledge? 

A 
. Woop. They did. 15 


rosecu 


e take any action on them? 
. Woon, 1 not, 

In further reference to the abuse of the subpœna in the 
Kugel case, I desire to point out the testimony of Mr. Saxe, 
partner and associate counsel for Mr. Kugel, who was called 
before the grand jury (p. 489): 


Mr. WALSH. Were you subpenaed, Mr, Saxe, at any time just prevl- 
ous to the trial of the action? 


Mr. Saxs. Yes; „ hile the case was on the day 
y- 


calendar, adjourned from to Two or three days before 
Started in the 


the case ac y in court I was subpœnaed before 
the grand jury. 


Mr, Wats. U a that oeenn ra in t 
te che ames Gaus po re you interrogated in reference 


Mr. Saxx. angle of case, from the beginning to the 
end of gane, Every angle ot me Kop or two hours. 33 


In addition to Mr. Saxe, every other witness of the defendant, 
Kugel, was called before the grand jury and forced to testify in 
regard to the case, among whom were Kugel’s sick father, whose 
death was undoubtedly hastened in consequence thereof; Doro- 
thy Handilman, telephone operator in the building where Mr. 
Kugel had his office; and Sophie Jettleson, Kugel’s stenographer 
and typewriter. 

What was done in the Kugel case seems to have been the com- 
mon practice. The witnesses in the Rae Tanzer case and in the 
Slade case were not only brought before the district attorney 
for interrogation and intimidation but they were called before 
the grand jury for the purpose of securing testimony upon which 
to base an indictment against the defendants. 

The abuse of the grand jury subpœna, compelling defendants 
and their attorneys to appear before the grand jury and forced 
to give testimony upon which indictments were returned, both 
against the defendants and their counsel. 

The following extracts from a few of the witnesses is suf- 
ficient to illustrate the extent to which this infamous practice 
has been carried on: 

On page 426, Simon Kugel, an attorney for Rogal & Brass, 
indicted bankrupts, was compelled by a subpcena to produce the 
books and papers connected with his case and to testify before 
the grand jury, and in consequence of such testimony he was 
indicted. 

Aaron J. Feldman was called as a witness in the Simon Kugal 
case, and just prior to the trial thereof he was called before the 
grand jury and subjected to many indignities. On page 497, in 
answer to a question by Mr. Nelson, “ You were not indicted ? 2 
Mr. Feldman Answered, “ Yes, sir.“ Mr. Nelson answered, Oh, 
you were indicted.” Mr. Feldman said, “Yes, sir; I was in- 
dicted the day after I was before the grand jury.” | 

Another illustration of the corrupt use of the indictment is 
revealed in the case of Bard & Keen, wherein Bard & Keen 
were engaged in the sale of photoplay films, for which they had 
a contract with the Film & Photo-Play Co., located at Colorado 
Springs, Colo. Roger B. Wood, first assistant in Marshall’s 
office, was employed as an attorney by this Colorado company to 
secure the possession of these films, and when he failed in his 
effort, after making demand for their return, Bard & Keen re- 
fusing to surrender them, and Mr. Wood, knowing that he would 
be defeated in a civil action to recover them, he then, with the 
knowledge and consent of Mr. Marshall, employed all of the 
powers of this great office to indict Bard & Keen. 

This is practically admitted by Mr. Wood himself and by every 
other witness who testified concerning the matter. 

On page 591 Mr. Wood admits that he went to the office of 
Bard & Keen for the purpose of securing possession of these 
films, and in his own language said: 

I told them— 

Keen, and so forth— 

I would have to see what proceedings could be taken to recover the 
property. 

On page 598 Mr. CARLIN asked: 

Did you Sry to Mr. Marshall, either eis or after this warrant 
was sworn out, your connection with the matter 

And Mr. Wood replied: 

I made a full and complete statement as soon as I heard the question 

d been raised. 


Mr. Wood, through Hershenstein, another assistant of Mr. 
Marshall, caused a criminal complaint in the Federal court to 
be filed against Bard & Keen, with the sole purpose, undoubt- 
edly, of compelling these gentlemen to surrender the films in 
question. He had Bard arrested and lodged in jail at a late 
hour, when it was impracticable for him to furnish bail, caused 
excessive bail to be fixed on both Bard and Keen—one $5,000 
the other $10,000—and while these gentlemen were in the cus- 
tody of the United States marshal Wood caused their office to be 
burglarized, and took all their books, papers, and other effects. 

It was not until Mr. Henry A. Wise, an intimate friend of 
Mr. Marshall, was employed by Bard & Keen. that there was 
any disposition to “let up” in the persecution of these defend- 
ants. Through the agency of Mr. Wise an agreement was made 
with Mr. Marshall to submit this whole matter to a reputable 
attorney, William L. Wemple, as an arbitrator, which is ad- 
mittedly an extraordinary proceeding, and is in itself an ad- 
mission that this procedure was irregular and unlawful. After 
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hearing all the facts Mr. Wemple decided that there was no 
criminal offense against Bard & Keen, but, nevertheless, the 
defendants were held in custody until they had delivered to 
the said Wood the films demanded. 

After it had been decided that there was no case in the Fed- 
eral courts against Bard & Keen Mr. Wood hounded them 
by trying to secure an indictment against them in the State 
courts, and, on page 595, in answer to a question as to what 
he had to do with an effort to secure their indictment in a State 
court, he said: 

I spoke to Mr. Marshall about the matter. I asked him if this was 
a good case for the State authorities, and he thought it was. “ Well, 
then,” I said, “ought we not to send it there,“ and he said, “ Yes.” 

The extent to which Mr. Marshall and his subordinates used 
the powers of the district attorney’s offiee to defeat these civil 
actions in the State courts is most astounding. Hon. Martin 
W. Littleton says he “wrenched” the jurisdiction of the 
court in the Rae Tanzer case. One of her witnesses, Frank 
D. Safford, who was the clerk at the Kensington hotel, iden- 
tified James W. Osborne as the mysterious Oliver Osborne. 
He was indicted in the Federal court by Mr. Marshall for 
perjury upon the affidavit of Mr. Mayhew, a post-office inspector. 
This affidavit was procured at the instance of Mr. Wood and 
all of the evidence in this case shows that it was perjured. Mr. 
Littleton, in referring to it in his testimony, on page 816, says: 

According to the evidence in this case Mayhew admitted that he made 
a positive affidavit as to a state of facts which he did not know of, and 
which, in my opinion, under the law of the State of New York, amounted 
to false swearing or perjury, and he stated when crowded on the ques- 
tion as to why 5 did it, t he was directed to do so by Mr. Roger 
B ood, assistant district attorney. 

If this affidavit was perjury, and Mr. Wood knew it, he there- 
fore became an accessory before the fact which, under all crim- 
inal law, makes him equally guilty with Mr. Mayhew as prin- 
cipal. He was undoubtedly guilty of subornation of perjury, 
and all of the evidence in this case shows not one single word to 
the contrary. Under this perjured affidavit Safford was ar- 
rested and his bail fixed at $15,000 and placed in prison, and in 
his affidavit he says, on page 875: 

I was placed in murderer's row alone with instructions to show me 
no mercy. 

When he was taken before the grand jury, he was subjected 
to indignities by Mr. Marshall, which is shown from the fol- 
lowing extract from his statement under oath: : 

I appeared before the grand in „ and 1 my entrance was saluted 
with the * by Mr. Marshall, “ Safford, don't you know you 
are a thief?” nd I said, I do not.” “ou wrote this letter asking 
to make a statement to the jury and waiving immunity?“ “I did; 
and would like to have the jury know exactly how I am situated in this 
matter.” They then allowed aaa to tell my e of leaving the Ken- 
sington, and in detail about as I have stated previously in this affidavit, 
and I was 8 by the district PORTAE Marshall, who said: 
“ Safford, you are ying; you have coached ; go back to your cell 
and think.” And he turned to the grand jury and said: “ Gentlemen 
s eee tt to ask this man any questions; he has been coached an 
8 . 

Through the corrupt practice of the Federal court and the 
district attorney’s office, Safford was deprived of a fair and im- 
partial trial, and in consequence thereof he was convicted of 
perjury, but the case has been reversed by the circuit court of 
appeals in which some of the injustices of that trial were clearly 
pointed out. 

The corrupt methods by which Rae Tanzer, her attorneys, and 
her witnesses were indicted can be best illustrated by reference 
to the evidence of what is known as the composite picture. 
That picture was a fraud and was concocted in Marshall's office; 
in fact, it was a conspiracy for the purpose of manufacturing 
evidence upon which to indict private citizens to defeat the ends 
of justice in a civil suit in a State court. Samuel Hershen- 
stein, one of Marshall's assistants, testified before the subcom- 
mittee and, on page 869, he gives the names of the conspirators. 
In answer to a question as to who was present in Marshall’s 
office at the time when the plan was formulated, he replied 
as follows: There was Mr. Offley, chief of the bureau of in- 
vestigation; Mr. Le Gendre, the photographer; Mr. Wood; Mr. 
Marshall; myself; and Mr. James W. Osborne.” Further on 
in his testimony he reveals the plan of the conspirators and 
the name of the man who authorized the composite picture to 
be made, in the following extract from his testimony, page 869: 

Mr. CarLIN. Were you there when Le Gendre was engaged to make 
the picture? 

Mr. HERSHENSTEIN. I do not think so. 
Engaged to make the picture? Oh, just a moment. Either Mr. Offley 
or Mr. Baker, of the partment of Justice, was there, and after Mr. 
Wood told me of the substance of the conversation, why, I do remember 
when Mr, Gendre was told to go ahead in his work, and the pur- 
pose of it, as I understood it——— 

Mr. Cantix (interposing). Who told him to go ahead? 

Mr. HeRsSHENSTEIN. Mr. Marshall. Mr. Marshall. The purpose 


being to haye the Slades carry out their former intention of what they 
had in mind. 


I am quite certain I was not. 
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After having secured the perpetration of this miserable fraud, 
he used the fraudulent composite picture tò secure an indict- 
ment against the Slades and others, as is admitted by the testi- 
mony of Mr. Hershenstein on page 870, which is as follows: 


Mr. Slade, or the Slades, were indicted for a conspiracy to obstruct 
justice, one of the charges of the indictment being the attempt to get 
a picture whereby it could be shown that the girl and Mr. Osborne 
were at one time and place together. 

Mr. Le Gendre was a photographer for the New York World 
and sought a picture of the Slade brothers in the first instance 
for the benefit of his paper, but the suggestion of the making of 
the composite picture led him off into a private matter at the 
instance of Mr. Osborne and Mr. Marshall, the details of which 
he recounts in his testimony on page 683, in the following lan- 
guage: 

Mr. CARLIN. The truth is that instead of making the picture for 
Slade you made it for Mr. Marshall? 3 

Mr. Le GENDRE. No; I made it at the suggestion of Mr. Osborne, 

Mr. CARLIN. Who paid you for it? 

Mr. Le GENDRE. Nobody paid me. 

Mr. Nevsox. But Mr. Marshall knew that you were about to make 
the picture? 

Mr. LE GENDRE, Why, he knew that I was going to make that picture; 
yes. Because Mr. Osborne had suggested it. 

Mr. NELSON. In his presence? 

Mr. Le GENDRE. He asked me could I make it. 

Mr. NRLSsox. That is, Mr. Osborne suggested it in the presence of 
Mr. Marshall? 

Mr. Le GENDRE. In the presence of Mr. Marshall, Mr. Wood, and Mr, 
Hershenstein. That was to save him from going up there. 

Mr. Cantax. Who did you deliver the picture to? 

Mr. Le GENDRE. To Mr. Wood; and Mr. Wood took it and waiked 
into Mr. Marshall's office with it in his hand. 

That Slade & Slade knew nothing about the manufacture of 
this piece of evidence is shown by Mr. Le Gendre’s testimony 
on pages 679 and 680, which reads as follows: 


Peau Watsu. Did Mr. Slade ever ask you to get any picture for 
em 

Mr. Le Gexpre. No. 

Mr. WALSH. Did they ever ask you or suggest to you the taking of 
this picture that you subsequently made up of Mr. Osborne and Miss 
Tanzer together? 

Mr. Le GENDRE. No. 

Mr. Warsk. Did they ever see that picture? 

Mr. Le GENDRE. No. 

Mr. WatsH. Did they ever at any time suggest to you an improper 
method for the making of a photograph of Miss Tanzer and A 
Osborne? 

Mr. LE GENDRE. No. 

In order to bring the full power of the office of Mr. Marshall 
in the defense of this civil action is was necessary for him to 
transfer the whole proceedings from the State court to the Fed- 
eral court. This he did by perjured and manufactured evidence 
and conspiracy, and as a result thereof indicted Rae Tanzer 
twice in the Federal court, also her attorneys, Slade & Slade, 
and all of her witnesses. 

Hon. Martin W. Littleton, an ex-Member of the House, 
characterizes this whole proceeding as a “wrenching” of the 
jurisdiction of the courts. He says, That if the Slades had 
brought a blackmailing suit, as it was claimed, there was a 
statute against blackmailing in the State, and the courts of the 
State were open, and that none of it had any logical or right- 
ful place in the Federal jurisdiction.” (811.) 

THE OSBORNE CONSPIRACY, 


The record facts show—page 716—that Rae Tanzer brought a 
civil action in the New York Supreme Court against James W. 
Osborne on the 16th day of March, 1915. Three days thereafter, 
on March 19, 1915, Rae Tanzer was arrested on a warrant 
issuéd out of the United States district court for the southern 
district of New York on an alleged affidavit by the defendant, 
James W. Osborne, charging her with a scheme to defraud by 
use of the mails in having written a letter to the said Osborne, 
and appeared before United States Commissioner Houghton on 
March 24, 1915, by her attorneys, Messrs. Slade & Slade, where 
she called as witnesses to sustain her contention that James 
W. Osborne was the man who had seduced her, one Safford, and 
Rose and Dora Tanzer. Thereupon and on the 3d day of April, 
1915, Safford and Rose and Dora Tanzer, who testified before 
said commissioner, were arrested on a complaint sworn to by 
Post Office Inspector Swain, charged with perjury before said 
commissioner, and Maxwell and David Slade were arrested, 
charged with conspiracy to obstruct justice, as was also McCul- 
lough, a detective employed to get evidence for Miss Tanzer in 
the civil action. All of them were finally indicted by the grand 
jury of the United States district court for the southern district 
of New York. The indictment against the Slades and McCul- 
lough, after alleging that they procured Safford to falsely iden< 
tify James W. Osborne, alleges as follows: 


And in and by arranging for the preparation of a false and misleading 
photograph, which was to be taken in such a manner as falsely to indi- 
cate that the said James W. Osborne and the said Rae Tanzer had there- 
tofore willingly been photographed together, which said false and mis- 
leading photograph the defendants intended to use as evidence in any 
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judicial proceedings which might ensue in the district court for the 
southern district of New York, after the termination of the said hearing 
before said commissioner. 

And under the heading of Overt acts“ as follows: 

And in pursuance of the said conspiracy and to effect the objects 
thereof the defendants, Maxwell Slade and David Slade, at their office at 
200 Broadway in the city, county, and southern district of New York, 
2 ee eta of March, 1515, had a conversation with one Clarence 

Le Gendre is the only person named in the indictment as having 
conspired with the Slades to manufacture this picture, and his 
testimony, besides that of Maxwell and David Slade, is to the 
contrary. It becomes self-evident that a conspiracy was entered 
into by H. Snowden Marshall, James W. Osborne, and others 
to indict everyone connected with the plaintiff in the civil ac- 
tion, to prostitute the office of the United States district attor- 
ney for the southern district of New York; to oppress law- 
abiding citizens; to illegally shield and protect James W. Os- 
borne; to use the grand jury for illegal purposes; to use the 
processes of the United States courts illegally ; to obtain indict- 
ments without any evidence; and, by allowing said indictments 
to become public and published in the newspapers, to use the 
said office for the purpose of slandering, libeling, and ruining 
reputable citizens and members of the bar. Le Gendre testified 
before this committee that James W. Osborne and Mr. Marshall 
suggested the manufacturing of this fake photograph, and that 
he never told the grand jury thaf the Slades had ever author- 
ized him or agreed with him to fake or manufacture the said 
photograph ; and yet they were indicted for doing it. 

The only other overt act charged against the Slades in the 
indictment was that they assisted in the identification of James 
W. Osborne while in the court room, a charge so ridiculous that 
every member of the committee must see immediately that it was 
merely a part of the general conspiracy, for they were the attor- 
neys in the matter and had a right to talk to and ask the 
various witnesses whether they could identify the said James 
W. Osborne. 

This part of the charge is covered in the testimony of Hon. 
Martin W. Littleton before this committee, and as there ex- 
plained becomes so ridiculous it is almost impossible to believe 
the facts to be true at this day and age, which are, in effect, as 
follows: 

James W. Osborne having testified in the examination before 
Commissioner Houghton on the arrest of Rae Tanzer that he 
was not at a certain hotel with her on a certain day when 
Safford was the clerk of the hotel, a stranger to the Slades, 
they brought him to New York for the purpose of seeing James 
W. Osborne in the court room at the hearing, and, when he said 
James W. Osborne was the man, put him on the witness stand, 
had him testify, as it was their duty to their client, irrespective 
of the truth or falsity of his statement, for it has never been 
alleged that they knew, of their knowledge or through any in- 
formation that they had obtained, that James W. Osborne was 
not at the hotel on the day that Safford and Rae Tanzer swore 
he was; and while it is trne that Safford was afterwards tried 
and convicted for perjury, yet it is far from showing that the 
Slades knew of the untruth, and the conviction has been re- 
versed by the circuit court of appeals, which has said, in so 
many words, that the defendant never had a fair trial. (See 
opinion, circuit court of appeals, May, 1916, which ends by 
saying: “ Without going further into the record, it is enough to 
say that the defendant had a right to be tried in accordance 
with the rules of law. The judgment is reversed.”) > 

This conspiracy certainly makes a clear case against Mr. 
Marshall, and ought to be enough in itself to sustain the im- 
peachment charges against a high public official, for if it is 
going to be permitted as a precedent that a United States dis- 
trict attorney can debase his office to the extent shown in this 
transaction by the actual commission of crime, namely, con- 
spiracy to wrongfully use the processes of the court to obstruct 
justice and to oppress citizens of good repute—for the testimony 
shows that the Slades were of excellent repute until that time, 
(see p. 1321, Littleton’s testimony)—and to misuse the grand 
jury, as done in this case, then all the bulwarks of our liberty 
and law are at the mercy of any man daring to use them for 
sordid, personal, or tyrannical purposes, 

THE TANZER CONSPIRACY. 

Rae Tanzer was arrested three days after she brought a civil 
suit for breach of promise against James W. Osborne in the 
New York Supreme Court (pp. 704 and 717), because she wrote 
a letter to James W. Osborne, charging her with the crime of 
using the mails to defraud. Copy of the letter has been sub- 
mitted to the committee and is referred to in the testimony. 
It is only necessary to read this letter to see 
her arrest was not based on the commission of 


t a glance that 
crime, but must 


a 
a 
have been caused by a conspiracy of those in charge of the 
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process of the United States district attorney for the southern 
district of New York, and as Mr. Marshall had the said affidavit 
drawn in his office and had it presented and appeared in person 
and with his associates in prosecution, he certainly has been 
guilty of the vilest conspiracy to interfere with justice and to 
break up a legal action brought by a plaintiff in another court 
by “wrenching” the jurisdiction of a court in which he had 
power, arresting the plaintiff in the civil action, her witnesses, 
and all her relatives, for her sisters were also indicted for the 
testimony they gave at her hearing. 

The warrant of arrest and the indictment were based on this 
affidavit, as a result of which this young girl had to actually spend 
time in a prison cell and to get bondsmen and employ attorneys; 
and there can be no doubt in the mind of any person who reads 
the letter for writing which she was arrested and indicted, 
that the arrest was improperly secured. If it were not so serious 
it would be a joke and fit for a farce comedy, that a love letter 
can be the basis of using the mails to defraud. To further 
harass her he afterwards obtained an indictment against her for 
her testimony on the hearing as perjury. In this connection it 
must be pointed out that if the jurisdiction of the United States 
district court for the southern district of New York had not 
been wrongfully asserted to arrest Rae Tanzer, or “ wrenched,” 
as Mr. Littleton puts it, there could never have been any in- 
dictment of Safford, McCullough, Maxwell Slade, David Slade, 
Rose Tanzer, or Dora Tanzer. Hence this conspiracy to arrest 
Rae Tanzer resulted in the public disgrace of all these persons, 
the ruination of character, oppression such as has never been 
equaled in this country. In aid of this conspiracy the de- 
fendant Marshall and his assistants obtained from this little 
girl a retraction of her identification of James W. Osborne 
through fraud and deceit, when she believed she was giving it 
under a written agreement of immunity and for the purpose of 
avoiding further disgrace of her family, her former attorneys, 
and the witnesses, all of whom had acted for her without com- 
pensation (p. 116). 

Here we have Safford, a man of 62, Dora and Rose Tanzer, 
two respectable young working women, and the ruined girl 
herself, Rae Tanzer, testifying to and identifying the man who 
seduced her. Under what theory could the United States courts 
or the United States district attorney’s office get jurisdiction? 
It defies reason to base jurisdiction on the letter she wrote, and 
3 other indictments arose out of the charges based on that 

er. 

The Tanzer-Osborne matter forms the most amazing and dis- 
graceful exhibition of malpractice and the commission of crime 
by a public officer ever submitted to any court in this country. 


THE TRIBUNE CONSPIRACY, 


The testimony of Mr. Victor A. Watson (p. 970) was in effect 
as follows: That in the year 1914 and the early part of 1915, 
he called on Mr. Marshall and submitted to him various com- 
plaints in reference to a scheme to defraud by use of the mnils, 
The Tribune, a New York newspaper, was obtaining large sums 
of money by falsely representing certain property which it was 
selling and using the mails in carrying out the fraud, and Wat- 
son, together with two post-office inspectors, and an assistant 
of Mr. Marshall, then conducted further investigations as a re- 
sult of which all of them came to the conclusion that a good 
ease had been made out against the New York Tribune, but 
when the matter was finally submitted to Mr. Marshall he failed 
and neglected to prosecute, and Mr, Marshall said, referring to 
Mr. Henry Wise, the attorney for the Tribune. who testified be- 
fore this committee and who was the United States district at- 
torney preceding Mr. Marshall (see p. 923): 

However, I have decided that the best thing we can do is to delay the 
case and I have so written Henry Wisc. 

And Watson testified (p. 923): 


To sa: 5 
Marshall, isn’t that rather unusual——why the letter to Mr. Wise?” 

He (Marshall) smiled and said, “ Well, 
his fee and get away on his vacation.” 

And on the same page Mr. Watson further states that nothing 
further has been done in the matter. 

This instance of where information was brought to the atten- 
tion of Mr. Marshall, showing the commission of a crime, 
whereby thousands of dollars were being obtained from the peo- 
ple fraudulently, and the refusal or neglect of Mr. Marshall to 
proceed, is a clear instance falling under the impeachment 
charges, and one needs only to read the testimony in order to 
see that a strong case had been made and that Mr. Marshall was 
more interested in letting Henry“ collect his fee and get away 
on his vacation tban prosecuting a public offender of large 
ealiber, and is another evidence of a conspiracy entered into by 
him to evade the laws of the United States, 
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Compare this with his acts in the Osborne-Tanzer case: 

I have not attempted, gentlemen, to cover in detail the irregu- 
larities and misconduct in office on the part of Mr. Marshall, 
because I believe the committee is cognizant of these wrongs as 
well as myself. I have merely attempted to draw your atten- 
tion to some of these offenses in order to show that my charges 
against Mr. Marshall have been sustained by the evidence, and 
that Mr. Marshall has proven himself utterly unfit to retain the 
responsible position which he now occupies. 

His gross neglect and refusal to prosecute wrongdoers of the 
large type is in strong contrast with his pernicious persecution 
of innocent persons. His untiring efforts to shield his friends, 
for whom he has destroyed material evidence, falsified indict- 
ments, and committed perjury and subornation of perjury, be- 
come all the more criminal when compared with his zeal in prose- 
cuting defendants against whom his wrath has been directed. 
And as a further evidence of the absolute inequality of justice 
as administered by Mr. Marshall we find him using every means 
possible to shield from the law such crimes as were committed 
by the New York Tribune, Mr. Silva, and Mr. Strauss. 

I might further add in this connection that my charges of gross 
misconduct in the prosecution of the Tobacco Trust have been 
substantiated. Mr. Ochs, chairman of the Retail Tobacconists’ 
Association, Mr. Locker, a tobacco wholesaler and jobber, and 
Mr. Thompson, the assistant of Mr. Marshall who investigated 
the charges against the Tobacco Trust, have all testified that 
the trust is now operating in violation of the antitrust law and 
the decree of the United States Supreme Court, and yet Mr. Mar- 
shall refuses to prosecute the trust as directed by the Attorney 

the result being that the people are being robbed of mil- 
lions of dollars annually. 

As I stated previously, gentlemen, it is not my intention to go 
over this entire matter in detail. Mr. Marshall has been charged 
with gross misconduct and malfeasance in office and the charges 
have been sustained by the uncontroverted evidence before the 
committee. 

Mr. Marshall has been proven guilty and should be impeached, 
and I respectfully urge that the committee find accordingly. 


Rural Credits. 


SPEECH 
HON. T. H. CARAWAY, 


OF ARKANLAS, 
Iw tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 27, 1906. 


The Hou n 1 0 5 
the se on der ayp deration the conference report on 8. 2986, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Speaker, in adopting this conference 
report we shall give to the farmers of this country a rural- 
credits system. That is a goal for which many of us have de- 
voted the greater part of our congressional careers. Its attain- 
ment brings both joy and regret. We rejoice that a rural-credits 
law is to be on the statute books. We regret that its terms in 
some respects do not embody all for which we have in the past 
hoped and striven. I came to Congress with fixed convictions 
concerning this kind of legislation. I believe I understand the 
problems with which farmers contend. I have spent my life 
among them. All my people before me as far back as I can trace 
my ancestry were farmer folk. All my kith and kin are farmers. 
It necessarily follows that both my interests and my sympathies 
lead me to engage with them in their struggles against unjust 
economic conditions. And, however I may differ in detail with 
the committee that drafted this legislatin, in the whole I ap- 
prove it, and wish here and now to congratulate the committee 
on the successful conclusion of its work. [Applause.] No ques- 
tion has arisen in Congress about which there have been more 
divergent opinions than that of rural credits, and this bill as 
nearly, if not more so than any other, harmonizes these con- 
flicting views. If it does not accomplish all that we wish, we 
must remember that legislation is a compromise, a compromise 
not only of men and ideas but of sections. As such, I accept 
this legislation. If it be defective, time will disclose these, and 
a succeeding Congress will correct them. That the farmers have 
waited long and waited patiently for relief from unsound eco- 
nomic conditions that have stripped them of their profits is not 
to the credit of Congress. Opportunities to grant them relief 
have heretofore been frittered away because all could not agree 
merely as to detail respecting the provisions of a bill to grant 


them relief. Too many men entrusted with opportunity and 
power have refused to help, because in the enactment of a law 
each could not play the major rôle. This Congress and the 
American farmers, and, aye, the American people, both pro- 
ducers and consumers, are to be congratulated that that spirit 
has not prevailed here. This legislation, the conference report 
of which we shall adopt to-day, embodies no one man’s work. 
Most of us have suggested changes. Some were accepted, 
others rejected; but we realize, I believe—I know I do—that it 
is easier to remedy defects in existing laws than to write, new 
ones, therefore I am persuaded the majority of this Congress 
will accept this bill, and if perchance it does not grant all the 
relief we feel the American farmer is entitled to receive at our 
hands, we here and now pledge ourselves to correct these mis- 
takes as time may disclose the necessity therefor. 


INTEREST RATA ON FARM LOANS ALREADY LOWERED: 


There is one thing I do know: That since this House 
passed this measure a few weeks ago the interest rate on farm 
loans in my own State has dropped at least 1 per cent. [Ap- 
plause.] The rate of interest prevailing heretofore in that 
State on farm loans was from 8 to 10 per cent. Eight per cent 
was the lowest, and that only on large loans and on the very 
best of security; but since it has become apparent that this 
bill in some form was to become a law, advertisements have 
appeared in the daily papers in Arkansas offering to loan 
money to farmers on their lands in that State without the cost 
of appraisement, examination of title, or commissions, and on 
most favorable terms, at 7 per cent. P myself, am recently in 
receipt of a letter from a large insurance company in the East 
offering to loan money in Arkansas on somewhat unfavorable 
terms at 6 per cent. From this and other information I am 
convinced that when this bill shall have been enacted into law 
the interest rate on farm loans in the South will be lowered at 
least 25 per cent; that is, the rate on private money loaned 
by private persons. This will be a saving to the farmers of 
the Southland of enormous sums that heretofore have been un- 
justly wrung from them by the money lenders of this country. 

CARAWAY BILL OFFERED AS SUBSTITUTE, 

I introduced a rural-credits bill during my first session in 
this House that embodied ideas and ideals that have been ap- 
proved by farm organizations in every State in this Union, 
Its terms were simple and easy to comprehend. It was in- 
dorsed by the legislative council of the National Farmers’ 
Union and many of the State organizations. I have con- 
sistently and continuously pressed for its passage. I offered 
it as a substitute for this pending measure on the 9th day of 
May, 1916. The Committee of the Whole adopted it by a rising 
vote of nearly 2 to 1. It was defeated, however, on a call 
for tellers. This bill we are now considering as a substitute 
for a Senate bill was then again laid before the committee 
for consideration. It is infinitely a better bill than the one 
introduced by the joint committee authorized by a joint reso- 
lution in the Sixty-third Congress to investigate the question 
of rural credits. The Senate bill was a better bill than that 
committee hill, but the Committee on Banking and Currency in 
the House that reported out this measure has greatly improved 
the Senate bill. We amended this Senate bill in its passage 
through the House, and it then went to conference. The con- 
ferees bring back this proposed measure on which we are about 
to vote. In some respects it is even better than the Senate bill 
as amended in the House, but in others not so good. It is so 
good, however, that it will command the vote of every true 
friend of the farmer in this House. I shall discuss some of its 
provisions briefly. I trust the committee and the House will not 
think me presumptuous in calling attention to the fact that this 
proposed law contains many of the provisions of the bill I intro- 
duced, and that many of these provisions at that time had been 
contained in no other proposed bill on this subject. 

SIMILARITY OF SOME PROVISIONS OF THE TWO ‘MEASURES. 


First. There is created a board known as the Farm Loan 
Board. This is in the Department of the Treasury. 

Second. The Federal farm-loan commissioners are to be ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the consent of the Senate, 
and of this board the Secretary of the Treasury is to be a 
member. 

Third. Loans are to be made to farmers, and farmers only. 

Fourth. These loans are to be granted both on the lands and 
the improvements thereon. This provision was contained in 
my bill, and had been provided for in no other prior to its 
introduction. 3 

Fifth. The agents and employees of the system are to be se- 
lected for fitness and without any regard to the civil-service 
requirements. The advantage of this was pointed out by me 
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in a speech on this subject delivered in the House on the 15th 
day of February, 1915, and that was the first suggestion that 
these employees should be selected solely for their fitness and 
without any reference to the provisions of the civil-service 
regulations, 

Sixth. The farmers are to be permitted to borrow money not 
only to improve the lands that they then might own but to 
acquire lands on which they shall shortly fix their homes. 

Seventh, The mortgages executed to secure these loans are 
exempted from taxation—National, State, and municipal. This 
is a just provision, as heretofore a farmer who borrowed money 
on his lands was taxed both on the lands and on the mortgage, 
because the lender increased the interest rate to cover the tax 
he had to pay on the mortgage. This bill relieyes him of this 
double taxation. 

Eighth. This bill grants to the farmer the privilege to repay 
his loan in full or in part any time after the expiration of 5 
years, even if in its terms his loan was to run for 40 years, 
This is a great advantage to the borrower, as it enables him to 
adjust his loan at any time after 5 years to meet a falling 
interest rate, or for any other purpose, while at the same time, 
if he prefers it to remain, he is guaranteed against a raise in 
his interest rate for a full period of 40 years. : 

Ninth, The bill fixes both the minimum and maximum amount 
that may be loaned to any one person. This provision was car- 
ried in my bill for the first time, so far as I know, and it was 
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included in this measure on an amendment offered by me in the 
House. 

Tenth. It grants to the borrower the right to haye his lands 
reappraised at any time. This is a valuable right. He may 
under its provisions, if the security will justify it, by that means 
procure an additional loan on his lands or he may take advan- 
tage of any difference in the interest rate in his favor. 

Eleventh. The amortization plan is adopted. This enables the 
farmer, as the term implies, to pay off his loan im annual in- 
stallments. These installments will be a very little more than 
the annual interest rate. The advantage is obvious. At the 
expiration of the period for which the loan was made the bor- 
rower will have discharged his entire indebtedness with these 
small annual payments. The advantages of this will be more 
particularly set out in tables I shall include in these remarks. 

Twelfth. There is a provision in this bill whereby the Fed- 
eral land bank, through its agents, may extend the time in 
which interest and amortization sums must be paid for a period 
of two years, if the reasons offered by the borrower which he 
alleges make it impossible for him to pay are thought to be 
good. ‘This is a most valuable provision. It will prevent a bor- 
rower from losing his lands by foreclosure where misfortune 
may have overtaken him. It grants him a respite of two years 
before any additional burdens are laid upon him. 

The above provisions are the more important ones that were 
contained in the bill I introduced. I shall now briefly discuss 
other provisions of this bill. This I shall not do, however, in 
detail. I undertook to do that in a speech when this measure 
first came into the House. The act consists of 35 sections, most 
of which deal with the organization of the various agencies to 
carry it into effect. 

Section 1 sets out the title of the act. 

Section 2 is one of definitions. 

Section 3 provides the method of appointment of the members 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board, specifying their terms of 
office and salaries. It also gives to them the power to select 
all their subordinates. This board is charged with a further 
duty of having prepared printed instructions to farmers who 
wish to become borrowers under the system, as well as litera- 
ture calling to the attention of those who wish to purchase the 
bonds issued under the provisions of this act the advantages of 
these investments. 

Section 4 divides the continental United States, excluding 
Alaska, into 12 districts, and provides that there shall be estab- 
lished in each of these districts a Federal land bank. `The 
directors of these banks, after their organization, shall be 
elected by the stockholders therein. These stockholders are to 
be the borrowers under the system. 

GOVERNMENT AID TO FARMERS. 

Section 5 provides that the Federal land banks each shall 
have a capital stock of not less than $750,000. This capital, if 
private parties do not subscribe it within 30 days after the 
books are opened for subscription, shall be advanced by the 
National Government. It further provides that on these funds 
so advanced the Government shall be paid no dividends or In- 
terest. In other words, the Treasury of the United States is 
open to the farmers for the entire capital of these banks, 
amounting to $9,000,000, and the use of these funds is to cost 


the farmers nothing. This is a substantial and valuable aid 
extended by the National Government to the farmers of this 
country. 

Section 6, under certain circumstances, makes these Federal 
land banks Government depositaries, and at all times Federal 
agencies, 

Section 7 deals with the terms and conditions under which 
farmers may become borrowers. It gives to the farmers who 
wish to borrow money under the system complete control of all 
the machinery by which the loans are to be made. It enables 
him to deal with his own friends and his neighbors. They ap- 
praise his lands. They employ their own agents and arrange all 
the details of the loans in their immediate community. This 
takes from them the hardship of being compelled, as now, to 
deal through foreign agencies. This section also contains the 
provision limiting the amount to be loaned to any one borrower 
at not more than 810,000. It provides further that these loans 
shall be made on none but agricultural lands; that is, farm 
lands; but not necessarily improved. It grants to him permis- 
sion to use this money so borrowed in improving his lands, 
building houses, buying stock, machinery, and all necessary 
equipment for his farm, as well as permission to pay off exist- 
ing indebtedness for whatever purpose it may have been in- 
curred. It contains a further and most wholesome provision 
that no one shall hold lands where the aggregate of the indebt- 
edness for money borrowed under this system is in excess of 
$10,000. This provision will prevent the use of the system by 
land speculators who wish to borrow money for the purpose of 
buying lands for speculative purposes. I am pleased to say that 
this provision came into the bill through an amendment offered 
by myself. 

Section 8 sets out the provisions for the organization of what 
is known as the National Farm Loan Associations. These are 
to be associations of farmers who wish to become borrowers. 
Under the provisions of the bill they associate themselves to- 
gether in a corporation, with all the powers incident thereto, 
and with but little, if any, expense. 

Section 9 deals with the same subject, and provides the condi- 
tions and restrictions incident to the organization. 

Section 10 sets forth the manner of appraising lands on which 
loans are sought. 

Section 11 also deals with the national farm loan associations, 
its powers, obligations, and exemptions. 


INTEREST RATE NOT TO EXCERD 6 PER CENT. 


Section 12 contains further provisions with reference to the 
national farm-loan associations, setting forth the restrictions, 
opportunities, and advantages of borrowing under the system. 
It contains provisions with reference to the uses for which the 
money borrowed under this system may be used, It also con- 
tains a most helpful restriction; that is, that the interest rate 
shall not be in excess of 6 per cent. It may be much less. It 
also provides that the borrower shall not be required or per- 
mitted to pay any commissions or gratuities of any kind to any 
official or person through whom the loan is negotiated. There 
is a restriction, however, that the sum borrowed shall not be 
in excess of 50 per cent of the value of the land, and 20 per cent 
of the value of the permanent insured improvements thereon. 
The House bill provided 60 per cent of the value of the lands 
might be loaned and 20 per cent of the value of the improve- 
ments. The conferees have reduced that to 50 per cent of the 
value of the lands and 20 per cent on the improvements, The 
provision, however, permitting the loans to be made on the im- 
provements is a wise one. This provision was carried for the 
first time in the bill I introduced. Its advantages were called 
to the attention of the House in a speech to which I referred a 
short time ago. I think it will prove to be of great advantage. 
This section also contains a provision for reappraisement, the 
advantages of which I have heretofore pointed out. 

Section 13 defines the powers of the Federal land banks. 

Section 14 contains the restrictions on these banks. 

Section 15 provides that where national farm-loan associations 
for any reason have not been organized farmers who wish to 
borrow may do so through agents of the Federal land banks, 
subject to the same conditions and restrictions, and at the same 
rate of interest. The agents are to be banks or trust companies 
and may receive not more than one-half of 1 per cent for their 
commission in making these loans and collecting the interest 
thereon. 7 

Section 16 is the section most criticized by the friends of this 
proposed legislation. This section gives to private capital the 
right under certain conditions to organize joint-stock land banks, 
which are authorized to loan money on first mortgages on farm 
lands and to issue bonds based on this collateral, 


FARMER'S LOAN EXEMPT FROM TAXATION. 

These bonds are exempted from taxation—National, State, 
and municipal, This is a great advantage, and one that many 
of us thought ought not to be granted unless with certain re- 
strictions. It is believed by many that it will cripple the entire 
system; that these joint-stock land banks which are permitted 
to loan money in any amount on farm lands to any person and 
for any purpose, whether the person be farmer or speculator, 
will defeat the very object sought to be accomplished by the 
enactment of legislation of this kind; that is, that it will in- 
crease and not decrease the number of tenant farmers in this 
country, because we all recognize that the price of land in 
some respects, at least, is governed by the rate of interest that 
is charged for money loaned on these lands, Therefore to ex- 
empt private capital loaned on these lands from any of the 
burdens of taxation will give to those institutions a most deci- 
sive advantage. Those who deal with them, it is presumed, 
will be permitted to share in these advantages, because the 
bill itself provides that these banks shall not be permitted to 
charge a rate of interest in excess of 1 per cent above the rate 
borne by the bonds that they may issue and sell. It is ap- 
parent, then, if we cheapen the rate of interest on money to be 
loaned on certain agricultural lands by exempting the money 
so loaned from its burden of taxation, we will raise the price 
of these lands. This is inevitable. This will, as a matter of 
fact, then, make more difficult for those who are now without 
lands to become the owners thereof, and will inevitably lead to 
an increase of tenant farmers and to a larger number of ab- 
sentee landlords. It will start an era of speculation and, I fear, 
an inflation of land values. This will of course lessen the op- 
portunity of the poor man to buy lands. Another disadvantage 
incident to this section will be that these joint-land banks are 
without restrictions as to the locality, save that they must be 
confined to not more than two States, and they can relieve the 
borrower of any restrictions as to the uses for which he wishes 
to borrow the money or as to the nature and kind of business 
in which he is engaged. The more desirable loans will go to 
these joint-stock land banks, and thereby make it more difficult 
for genuine farmers to form associations and take advantage of 
the provisions of this measure. If these bad results shall fol- 
low—and I fear they may—I am certain a succeeding Congress 
will repeal this section. 

In section 17 are the provisions incident to the Federal farm- 
loan board. 

Section 18 embraces the provisions and conditions under 
which the Federal land banks may issue bonds. These bonds 
are secured by first mortgages on farm lands, The banks may 
issue these bonds to the extent of twenty times their capital 
stock. 

Section 19 amplifies this provision. 

Section 20 deals with the bonds to be issued under the pro- 
visions of this act, and prescribes that their denominations shall 
be in amounts of $25, $50, $100, $500, and $1,000, and in series of 
not less than $50,000. It provides the manner in which they 
shall be engraved and the expense incident thereto. 

Section 21 makes each of the farm-land banks liable for the 
payment of any bonds issued by any of the other banks, In 
other words, it makes each bank liable for all the obligations of 
every one of the other 11 banks. This is a most helpful pro- 
vision. It assures the payment of all bonds issued hereunder. 
It will also cheapen the interest rate and in a great measure 
tend to equalize the interest rates throughout the various sec- 
tions, so that money on farm lands may be borrowed as cheaply 
in my State as it may in Massachusetts. 


AMORTIZATION PLAN. 


Section 22 provides for the amortization and interest pay- 
ments. The amortization plan as applied to farm loans is the 
most helpful provision of this bill. It will enable the borrower 
to repay his loan in annual installments that are little in excess 
of his interest rate. The burden of repayment, distributed 
thereby through a number of years, is so slight as to hardly be 
appreciated. As an illustration of the advantages of this sys- 
tem I am inserting the following tables at this place. A careful 
study of this table will disclose the fact that a loan at 6 per 
cent running for 40 years will be repaid at an annual repay- 
ment of but a little more than 61 per cent, the 6 per cent being 
the interest and the fraction of 1 per cent being that part of 
the principal repaid at each annual interest-paying period. As 
pointed out, the borrower has the option of paying all or any 
part of his obligation at the expiration of five years. Should 
he desire that his loan should run for 20 years, we will say, the 
table given below will illustrate how a loan of $1,000, bearing 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent, will be retired in 20 years at 
an annual payment of $80.24. A study of the columns shows how 
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from year to year the interest is reduced and the portion of the 
payment which goes to discharge the principal steadily in- 
creases, the final payment canceling the debt: 


Table showing the repayment of a loan of $1,000 in 20 years at 5 per cent. 


20 
8 


Amount 
621 
paid, 
£80, 24 $50.00 | 230. $969. 76 
80. 4 48. 48 . 938 00 
80.24 46, 90 33.34 904. 67 
80. 24 45. 23 35. 869. 65 
80. 24 43.48 36.7 $32. 90 
80. 24 41, 64 38. 794. 31 
80, 24 39. 71 40. 753.79 
80. 24 37. 68 42. 711, 23 
80. 24 35. 56 44. 666. 56 
80. 24 23.32 46. 619. 64 
80.24 30.98 49. 570. 39 
80.24 28.51 51. 518.67 
80. 24 25.93 5A. 464. 36 
80. 24 23. 21 57. 407.34 
80, 24 20. 36 59. 347. 46 
80.24 17. 37 02. 87 284. 60 
80, 24 14. 23 66. 01 218. 59 
80.24 10.93 69, 31 149, 28 
80. 24 7.46 78 50 
80.24 3. 82 
. 80 . 80 


The following table will show what would be the annual 
payment required to repay $1,000 in 36 years at 6 per cent; 
that is, an annual payment of $68.39 will pay the interest and 
repay the principal of $1,000 drawing interest at 6 per cent 
within the period of 36 years. One thing that should not be 
lost sight of is that under this system the borrower and not the 
lender has the option of fixing the time of his loan, whether 
it should be for a long or short period. This is a reversal of 
the conditions that now exist: 


Table showing the repayment of a loan of $1,000 in 36 years at 6 per cent, 


— 


Annual periods. 


unpaid. 

5562696 d 308. 39 £60. 00 88. 39 $991. 61 

68. 39 59. 49 8. 90 982. 71 

68, 39 58. 96 9.43 973. 28 

68 39 58. 40 9. 90 963. 30 

68. 39 57. 80 10. 59 952. 80 

68. 39 57. 16 11. 23 941. 57 

68.39 56. 49 11,90 929. 68 

68. 39 55. 79 12. 60 917. 08 

68. 39 55. 02 13.37 903. 71 

68. 39 54. 28 14.11 880. 60 

68. 39 53. 37 15. 02 874. 58 

eee 68. 39 52. 47 15.92 858. 66 

68. 39 51.52 16. 87 841.79 

68, 39 50. 50 17.99 823. 89 

68. 39 49. 43 18.96 SOL. 93 

68, 39 48, 29 20, 10 784. 83 

68. 39 47. 08 21. 31 763. 52 

aucas soseo 68. 39 45. 81 22, 58 740.91 

68. 39 44. 45 2. 94 717.00 

68, 39 43.02 2. 37 691. 63 

68, 39 41. 49 20. 90 664. 73 

68. 39 30. 88 28.51 636, 22 

68, 39 38.17 30. 22 606, 00 

„„ „„.. 68. 30 36. 30 32. 03 573. 97 

25.. 68, 39 34. 43 33. 90 540, 01 

26 68, 39 32. 40 35.99 504. 02 

27 68 39 30. 24 38.15 465. 87 

28 68. 39 27.94 40. 45 425, 42 

2.. 68. 39 25, 52 42. 87 382. 55 

30. 68. 39 22. 95 45. 44 337. 01 

3i.. 68. 39 20.22 48.17 2881 

32 68. 39 17.33 51.06 237.78 

33 68. 39 15. 26 53.13 184. 65 

34 08. 39 11. 07 57. 32 127. 33 

T 68. 39 7.63 60. 70 66, 57 
. — 70. 56 


Section 23 deals with reserves and their manner of accumula- 
tion. 

Section 24 contains other provisions dealing with the same 
subject and also provides the means by which the interest 
and amortization payments of any borrower who is unable to 
meet his obligation may be taken care of for a period not exceed- 
ing two years. This is a wise and sympathetic provision. 

Section 25 deals with defaults made by borrowers and the 
manner in which these defaults are cared for, and results in 
extension of loans so that no deserving and honest borrower 
will be harshly dealt with should misfortune overtake him. 
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Section 26 deals with the tax exemptions of the assets of 
these banks which are exempted from taxation, except their 
real estate, 

FARMERS’ BONDS TO BE LEGAL INVESTMENTS FOR TRUST FUNDS. 

Section 27 makes the bonds issued by both the Federal land 
banks and the joint-stock land banks legal investments for all 
fiduciary and trust funds, and provides also that they may be 
accepted as security for all public deposits. This provision 
gives to these bonds the advantages heretofore accorded only 
to United States bonds. It will greatly increase the demand 


borrow at an interest rate very little, if any, higher than the 
Government pays. 8 

Section 28 deals with the examination of the Federal land 
banks. It provides that these banks shall be examined pretty 
much as national banks now are. 

Section 29 provides the means of dissolution of banks or the 
appointment of receivers in case of insolvency. 

Section 80 gives to the farm-loan commissioner who shall be 
appointed under the provisions of this bill the authority to 
inquire into the laws of the various States, to determine whether 
those laws grant adequate security to a lender of money in 
that State. The power is also granted to withhold the right 
to issue bonds based on mortgages in those States until the 
legislature shall have amended the law to meet the require- 
ments of-the provisions of this section. 

Section 31 sets forth the penalties for the violations of the 
provisions of this act, whether committed by officials and em- 
ployees of the banks, or by one seeking to become a borrower 
therefrom. 

GOVERNMENT DEPOSITS IN AID OF THE SYSTEM. 


Section 32 grants to the Secretary of the Treasury the au- 
thority to deposit Government funds in any of the Federal land 
banks if the bank shall find itself temporarily without means to 
meet its obligations. The aggregate of all such sums to be depos- 
ited at any one time shall not be in excess of $6,000,000. ‘This 
provision again extends the resources of the National Treasury 
to the farmers who are to be borrowers under the system. It 
will enable the bank that handles his securities to meet all obli- 
gations, whether the borrower has been able to pay promptly his 
debt or not. It is a direct and substantial Federal aid to the 
borrowing farmers of this land. 

Section 83 makes an appropriation for the carrying into effect 
of this act. 

Section 34 limits the effect of an adverse court decision, if any 
shall be rendered on this act. 

Section 35, the concluding section, contains the ordinary pro- 
vision for repealing all laws and parts of laws in conflict with 


this act. ` - 
A WRONG RIGHTED. 


There are more than 6,000,000 farmers in this country. These 
farmers owe more than $6,000,000,000. They have an aggre- 
gate wealth of $41,000,000,000. They possess the best security 
in the world, and yet, under existing conditions, their average 
interest rate on this vast indebtedness is 84 per cent. In other 
words, they pay the enormous sum of $510,000,000 annually as 
interest on their indebtedness. The report of the commissioners 
appointed to inquire into this question sets forth the fact that 
they can not pay in excess of 6 per cent and prosper. In other 
words, the farmers of these United States, the producers of its 
wealth, and, in the last analysis, the owners of it, are compelled 
to pay $150,000,000 annually as interest In excess of that which 
they can afford to pay. This vast sum has been wrung from 
them every year as a tribute to a system which is not adapted to 
their needs and which the enactment of this law it is hoped 
will remedy. It will permit the farmers of this country to re- 
tain this vast sum to enrich them and their families. Against 
the burdens of this false economic system the farmers every- 
where have long cried out. Political platforms have long prom- 
ised relief, but it has been left for this Congress to grant them 
emancipation. In doing this we have but discharged a duty for 
those whose commissions we bear, and in doing it we are but 
keeping faith with the American farmer. By this legislation, if 
it accomplishes what we hope it will, we shall have lifted from 
them these burdens which they should never have borne, and 
then, indeed, our land will “ flow with milk and honey.” Plenty 
will take the place of want. Good roads will stretch out their 
arms from neighborhood to neighborhood, and the church and 
schoolhouse will spring up by their side. Discontent and unrest 
will disappear, good cheer and understanding will replace dis- 
trust and suspicion, and that ideal condition will come again 
where each farmer will be, I sincerely hope, the owner of the 
field he tills and of the rooftree that shelters him and his. 
[Applause.] 


History of Democratic Congress on Labor Legislation. 


PROMISES AND PERFORMANCES. 


~. “Thus, the workers have before them the platform declarations of 
the Republican, Democratic, and Progressive Parties upon the subjects 
which most directly affect them. Now, the workers must make up their 
minds as to which of these political ties is most likely, if intrusted 
with power, to carry their declarations into effect, and to the ade- 

acy of the response which each party made to labor's demands. For 
0 N wage earners had vainly endeavored to secure the amendment 
of the Sherman antitrust law so as to place voluntary organizations 
of toilers outside the pale of antitrust legislation that they should not 
be regarded in the same category as trusts and organizations organized 
for profit. For 30 years organized labor had been vainly knocking at 
the door of Congress to secure relief from the injunction abuse and to 
have restored the right of trial by jury in contempt cases. For 30 
years the workers of America had ly asked Congress to relieve the 
seamen from the position of bondmen, and all this occurred under the 
domination of Congress and the Presidency by the Republican Party. 
The Democratic Congress passed and President Wilson signed the 
Clayton antitrust law. * * The Democratic Congress passed the 
seamen’s act and President Wilson signed the act.“ — uel Gompers, 
president American Federation of Labor, in Federationist.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CYRUS OLINE, 


OF INDIANA, 


Is rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 2, 1916. 


Mr. CLINE. Mr. Speaker, my purpose is to call the atten- 
tion of the laboring men of this country to the legislation of the 
Democratic Party in their interest since we came into power in 
the House of Representatives six years ago in contrast with the 
inactivity of the Republican Party, that for 14 years has all 
the auxiliaries of legislation. The Democratie Party has only 
been in power in all branches of the Government for three years, 
but in that three years its record of accomplishment, of promises 
made and kept, is a magnificent one. That record emphasizes 
the response of the people’s representatives to the sentiment of 
tlie country based upon broad, comprehensive propositions well 
considered, The Democratic Party proceeds upon the theory 
that these rights that touch the human side of life are para- 
mount; that the American home whose roof shelters the Ameri- 
can workman and which is fundamentally the unit of our Gov- 
ernment and our civilization should have all the aids that make 
for a better condition. A virgin field of legislation opened up 
before the Democratic House of Representatives when it was 
returned to power six years ago. We began immediately to 
enact those laws that labor had demanded of the Republican 
Party for years, which demands had been denied. The growth 
of public sentiment and the development of economic conditions 
forced consideration of these propositions upon the public mind. 
Our constructive program embraced the following legislation : 

First. A law creating a Department of Labor, having for its 
head a Secretary who became a member of the President's 
Cabinet. 

Second. The Underwood tariff act which reduced the tariff 
on necessities, increased them on luxuries, and placed a tax on 
incomes. 

Third. A law extending the operations of the eight-hour law 
to all work done by the Government as well as all work done 
for the Government. 

Fourth. A Children’s Bureau to promote the physical and 
moral interests of children. 

Fifth. An Industrial Commission to investigate the entire 
relations between employee and employer. This commission has 
already made its report and it constitutes one of the most 
yaluable contributions to the subject of our industrial relations. 

Sixth. The act creating the Bureau of Mines amended and 
strengthened so that accidents may be lessened, and providing - 
better means for preventing accidents and increasing efficiency 
in rescue work when accidents occur. 

Seventh. An eight-hour provision included in the fortifications 
bill applying to all persons working for the Government in the 
manufacture of arms and powder. 

Eighth. An eight-hour law for Government post-office clerks 
and carriers. 

Ninth. An eight-hour day for those engaged in mining coal 
for the Navy. 

Tenth. An eight-hour day for females engaged in work in the 
District of Columbia over which Congress has jurisdiction. 

Eleventh. A provision in the Post Office appropriation bill 
removing the “gag” rule made by Executive order of Roose- 
velt and enlarged by Taft that made it impossible for clerks to 
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appeal to Members of Congress with their grievances without 
being subject to removal. 

Twelfth. Prohibition of importation of convict-made goods or 
goods made by persons detained by law or made by paupers. 

Thirteenth. Conyict-labor bill requiring that all goods shall 
conform to the regulation of their separate States before they 
shall be admitted to interstate commerce. 

Fourteenth. The seaman’s bill designed to promote the con- 
dition of seamen and insure the safety of travel by sea. 

Fifteenth. A law providing for a Board of Mediation and Con- 
ciliation. This board has successfully adjusted many disputes 
between employer and employee where the question of hours 
of labor and wages were involved. 

Sixteenth. A law creating a Bureau of Safety Devices in the 
Department of Labor. The work of this bureau is to study the 
entire field of safety devices on common carriers so that the 
appalling number of accidents in the industrial works shall be 
very materially lessened. 

Seventeenth. An act amending and extending an act entitled 
“An act to promote safety of employees and travelers upon rail- 

roads by compelling common carriers engaged in interstate 

commerce to equip their locomotives with safe and suitable 
boilers and appurtenances thereunto,” to cover the entire loco- 
motive and tender. 

Eighteenth. As a result there was an order by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission requiring railroads engaged in interstate 
traffic to equip their locomotives with high-power headlights. 

I have called attention to 18 specific acts in which labor has 
been and is directly interested. I call your attention to four 
more most important epoch-making pieces of labor legislation, 
and do so for the purpose of enlarging my remarks upon them. 

First. The amendment of the Sherman antitrust law so as to 
exempt labor organizations from the operation of the act. There 
has been a disposition on the part of judges in Federal courts 
to include labor organizations with the class of trusts, monop- 
olies, and combinations in restraint of trade that the enactment 
of this law was designed to control. Everybody now knows that 
it was not the intention of Congress to bring within the scope 
of the act the relation of the employer and employee. It is 
settled beyond cavil now that the Congress of the United States 
never intended to include labor organizations as a body within 
the provision of the law that mulcts them in “ threefold ” dam- 
ages should they commit a tort. That would be a penalty for a 
trust or a monopoly to respond to. People imagined that if 
labor was exempted from the operation of the Sheriman anti- 
trust law, labor organizations would assume that they had a 
license to do things and commit acts of depredation that other 
bodies of citizens or other combinations would not be at liberty 
to do or commit. That supposition grew out of the idea that 
labor was a commodity, that the man who wanted labor could 
go into the market and buy the same as he would a ton of coal? 
That error crept into the public mind through the conditions un- 
der which labor is compelled under abnormal conditions fre- 
quently to employ itself. Labor can never be a commodity to 
be bought and sold. It can not be under a democratic form of 
government. That question was settled by the Civil War, and 
settled forever. It has been well stated that the legal attributes 
of a commodity was property. The legal attributes of a work- 
ingman is his sovereignty, his citizenship. ‘Then, too, if no 
other ‘reason obtained, there is the very highest social and 
economic reasons why commodity—property and the working- 
man—and his sovereignty should not be classified on a common 
plane for legislative purposes. 

Second. The trial of cases of indirect contempt must be by a 
jury if the party charged demands a jury. No Federal judge, 
and I care not how exalted his station, ought to have a right to 
determine the facts upon which he may pass judgment when he 
himself is an interested party. It is contrary to the very funda- 
mental principles of enlightened American jurisprudence. The 
indirect contempt is a fact to be determined and should be re- 
ferred to a jury always of the peers of the party charged with 
the offense. There is nothing so sacred about the judiciary 
that the life and liberty of a single person or any number of citi- 
zens may not be intrusted to the judgment of a jury and with 
the full knowledge that the rights and dignity of the courts will 
be maintained. In my opinion no sounder principle was ever 
enacted into law than the question whether a man charged with 
indirect contempt is guilty or not should be submitted to a jury 
for trial. 

Third. The child labor-bill provides: 

That it shall be unlawful for any producer, manufacturer, or dealer 
to ship or deliver for shipment in interstate commerce the products of 
any mine or quarry which have been produced in whole or in part by 


the labor of children under the age of 16 years or the products of any 
mill, cannery, workshop, or manufacturing establishment which have 
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been produced in whole or in part b 

age of 14 years, or by the labor or chi Pion 8 . 
tots thin Ak Gaya ta any weak or Miter the BOGE OFT on 
meridian or before the hour of 7 o’clock antemeridian. e Rees 

No more important legislation has ever claimed the attention 
of Congress than the child-labor bill. Congress thought it to 
be its duty to take out of interstate commerce convict-made 
goods, so that they should not come into competition with the 
product of free labor. If the State is remiss in protecting its 
childhood from the debasing effects of toil upon tender years, the 
sovereign power of the Federal Government ought to intervene, 
The Government must stand between the child and the great 
corporations that through their greed and avarice would coin 
the tender years of childhood into dividends on stock invest- 
ments. Products from such labor are denied, and of right ought 
to be denied, the privilege of interstate commerce. Such legis- 
lation appeals to the sympathies of every man for the child and 
his duty to protect it. 

Fourth. The last and most important legislative act of Con- 
gress was to pass the Federal compensation act providing for 
compensation to men receiving injury while employed in the 
Federal service. We have eliminated the problem, “Should 
Congress pass a compensation act?” We are now to determine 
what the detalls of the bill should be and how it shall be ad- 
ministered. The Federal Government is the largest employer 
of labor in the United States. There are 500,000 men and 
women doing its business. No one questions now the policy of 
protecting to some extent those employed in the Government 
service when injured in the line of employment. The States 
and the Federal Government have cast aside those defenses 
that so long stood as an answer to the man who was injured in 
the employ of corporations—negligence of the employee, as- 
sumption of risk, and injury by fellow servant. We are living 
in a progressive age where humanitarianism prevails. Em- 
ployment has become so great, machinery so complicated, and 
with it the liability to injury has so increased that the man 
entering the employment of a corporation that reaps the entire 
profits of his toil ought not to compel him to assume the entire 
hazard pf his employment. There are numerous reasons why he 
should not wholly take the burden. Thirty-four States of the 
Union have, through their respective legislatures, compelled 
corporations to respond to the employee for injuries sustained 
when in their employ. Employers of labor themslves have 
found that it was a wiser provision instead of a burden to their 
business; that it was a much cheaper way than to fight lawsuits. 
Besides, it established a closer and more friendly relation be- 
tween the employee and employer. Not only is the worker bene- 
fited but the family dependent upon the employment of the 
father is not left destitute through his injury. 

Briefly, the acts enumerated are of direct interest to every 
laboring man. It may not be improper to remind you of other 
progressive legislation in which the worker is indirectly bene- 
fited. The Democratic Party has been as faithful to every 
other class of citizens as it has to the worker. 

(1) For the agricultural classes we passed the agricultural- 
extension act, appropriating $10,000 annually to each State for 
experimental and demonstration purposes. 

(2) It created a bureau of markets to give information for 
marketing farm products. 

(3) A bill preventing gambling in farm products, grain-grad- 
ing bill, and so forth. 

(4) A rural credits bill, which will aid the farmer in getting 
money on long time and at low rates of interest not exceeding 
6 per cent. 

(5) The good-roads act, directing the Federal Government to 
aid the States build roads. 

In addition, we did not forget the soldier who saved the Union 
in 1861-1865. We increased his pension, increased the widow's 
pension when she became 70 years from $12 to $20 per month, 
passed a Spanish-American War widow pension bill, and raised 
the limitation so that widows who married after 1890 could be 
pensioned. 

A few of the legislative acts of general and universal character 
affecting beneficially everybody are as follows: 

First. A bill creating a parcel post, which is saving to the 
common people of the country $11,000,000 annually that formerly 
went into the maw of the express companies. 

Second. A new currency system, that took the surplus cash out 
of the Wall Street banks, where the Republican Party left it, 
and placed it within the reach of the business of the country 
and not in the control of any class of men. An absolute anti- 
panic remedy that has done more to restore confidence, steady 
business, and bring permanent and universal prosperity than any 
single piece of legislation. 
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Third. Antitrust laws to prevent combinations in restraint of 
trade, give small business an equal chance, and protect the people 
against reprehensible schemes of great corporations. 

Fourth. An income-tax law which last year lifted a burden 
of $124,000,000 from the shoulders of the common people and 
placed it on the shoulders of those who possess the wealth of 
the country. It is not improper to state that there is not a 
civilized government in the world but that recognizes the in- 
come tax as the most equitable system of taxation ever de- 
vised. Neither is it improper to state that every leading stand- 
pat Republican is squarely against the income tax and voted 
against it on the 10th day of July this year. Every candidate 
for the Presidency on the Republican ticket at Chicago is against 
the income tax, and most of them have voted against it. Candi- 
date Hughes sent a message to the New York Legislature ask- 
ing the legislature to reject the amendment to the Constitution 
so that Congress could not pass an income-tax law. Ex-Presi- 
dent Taft is against an income tax, and so stated in his letter 
accepting the nomination for the Presidency in 1912. Leading 
Republicans in Congress have spoken against the income-tax 
measure in the present session. The Democratic Party passed 
the preparedness bills providing for a larger Army and larger 
Navy in response to the demands of the country. We levied a 
special tax on munitions of war, on inheritances when estates 
were over $50,000, and an income tax, and every leading Repub- 
lican voted against it in this House, and they will do the same 
thing in the Senate. Does the laboring man want to take the 
chances of the repeal of the income tax by turning the Govern- 
ment over to the Republicans? Their announced method of rais- 
ing the enormous amount of money necessary to meet the bur- 
dens of preparedness is to reenact the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill 
or a similar measure. They propose to tax the coat on the 
laboring man’s back, the wearing apparel of the wife, and the 
food on the table for his children provided by the laborer’s work 
instead of taxing the swollen fortunes amassed under a high 
protective system. 

The welfare of the laborer, the farmer, the banker, the com- 
mercial man, the manufacturer, the professional man—in fact, 
every field of activity now so abundantly blessed by prosperity— 
have been included in the program of constructive legislation 
by the Democratic Party. The welfare of the laborer is so in- 
timately and directly interwoven with the welfare of the whole 
country that legislation for their benefit must necessarily be a 
benefit and a blessing for all. 

The foregoing comprises substantially the important legislative 
activity of the Democratic Party. It touches all phases of our 
industrial and economic life, making a record for the present 
administration unparalleled in the legislative history of the 
country. 


Appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the 
Year Ending June 80, 1917, and for Other Purposes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. WASON, 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 4, 1916. 


Mr. WASON.. Mr. Speaker, the subject before the House at 
this time is an amendment to the Agricultural appropriation bill 
for the fiscal year 1917. This amendment has been adopted by 
the Senate and provides for the appropriation of $3,000,000 to 
be used under the terms of the Weeks Act, so called, which 
passed Congress in 1911, for purchasing of land in proposed 
reservations, known as the Appalachian system of national 
forest reservations. 

A large portion of the acreage of fhe White Mountain Forest 
Reservation is within the confines of the congressional district 
of New Hempshire which I have the honor to represent. There- 
fore I feel it my duty to trespass upon the time of the House 
and ask your indulgence and patience while I briefly recall some 
of the rensons which support the wisdom of the Nation-wide 
policy of forest reservations. 

Congress extended the policy of Federal reservations to the 
Atlantic States, in what is known as the Weeks Act, above re- 
ferred to, and in that act $3,000,000 was appropriated for the 
years 1910 and 1911 for the so-called White Mountain Reserva- 
tion and the Southern Appalachian Reservation. From the 
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report of the National Forest Reservation Commission for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, it appears that— ‘ 


These 
e fiscal 


tion nominally mad 

that for the year 1911 was available too short a 
utilized, and all of it but $17,320.76 rever to the Tr 2 

Appropriations for the Pee hg 1915, by amendment to the ace 


were made available un 

The net sum with which the commission has worked, there- 
fore, is $8,017,320.76. To restore the appropriations for the 
years 1910 and 1911, which lapsed, this amendment is offered 
and its adoption urged. . 

The Secretary of Agriculture in his report to Congress, in 1908, 
2 aoe Southern Appalachian and White Mountain watersheds 

The forest bears a vital relation to successful utilization of water 
power and effectual artificial storage. No matter what its purpose or 
esign, any reservoir system developed in the Southern A: paschas 
is foredoomed to failure unless the watersheds which feed 1 are kept 
under forest. The present torrential disc of the streams is due 
to the extent to which the forest has been cut away or damaged. The 

extreme will be 

and low-water stages on the other. A 
with its surface hardened 


more this sole eq factor is lessen the more 
paling te ed, 
mountain watershed denuded of its fo 
1 en rain into the streams 


the floods on the one 

and baked exposure, ts 

so quickly that overwhelming floods will descend in wet seasons. In 
way the water carries alon 


arging in this torren 
the land itself. 
sand, gravel, and 
current slack 


subsequen: t 

water of the first reservoir, where 
up that makes uncertain any reserv: 
forested watershed. 


t 
m. Removal o 


the las 
ble stretches of the 


less of whether there are reservoirs, the ultimate deposit of 
the detritus is in the nayigable secti whence its removal can be 
accomplished only by a stream dredge at the expense of the Govern- 


ment. 
the cone that the forests damaged the tersh: 
an inevitable > results to water Dawes and 2 2 
increased extremes of high and low water and 8 vast — 
— N sand, and silt in the stream channels and any reservoir 
eh have been constructed. 

After many years of study and work on the part of many 
individuals and organizations, a widespread sentiment and 
earnest efforts convinced Congress that forest reservations in 
the Atlantic States should be provided for. In 1911 the Weeks 
Act was passed, which provided for a national forest reserva- 
tion in the White Mountains and the Southern Appalachian 
Mountains. An examination of that act shows that this project 
was established upon the basis of an appropriation of $11,000,000, 


| $1,000,000 for the year 1910, and $2,000,000 for the year 1911, 


which, as I have before mentioned, reverted to the Treasury and 
was not utilized. Hence we feel that the sum of $3,000,000 
ought to be reappropriated in order that the working force 
of the department could complete the project. To disband the 
foree on account of failure to pass necessary appropriations 
would be unbusinesslike, and the National Forests Commission 
is emphatic in its recommendation that the work should be 
carried forward in a systematic way until its completion. 

If this Congress should fail or refuse to reappropriate and 
make available this money that had been previously appropri- 
ated for this purpose, that policy would be a repudiation of 
governmental obligations that Congress entered into with the 
people in,1911. I believe that Congress is in honor bound to 
keep those obligations, and I am not in sympathy with the dis- 
continuance of this Government’s undertaking. The project is 
well under way, as will be noted by an examination of the 
following table: ; 


Massanutten 
Natural Bri 
Potomac ( 
Shenan 
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Additional 
Acquired. | ef pur- 
chase. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


State and area. Total. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
17,816. 62 


Savannah (south, part).... 
GEORGIA 


872. 59 
2,8820 


94, 734. 89 


Elkins 51,537. 51 

-| Woodstock, Va. 35, 266. 58 

Harrison burg, 16, 700. 56 

Va. s 

AA 103, 504. 65 
TENNESSEE. r 

A Etowah......... 130, 471. 46 

Smoky Mountain. Townsend 41, 042. 27 

3 -| Johnson City. . . 18, 055. 58 

White Top part). -| Abingdon, Va.. ` 74,278, 37 

o R AT ES 263, 847.68 

— — 

Ne e e ee 348, 275. 66 936,837.93 1, 285, 113. 59 

SFA coo ee 1, 817, 551. 00 

Barveved acreage. + ce to ee Base 1, 285, 113. 59 

po he Nee ae ae et Ae Re eae a 82, 437. 41 


You will notice that the Government has acquired up to June 
80, 1915, 348,275 acres of land and has surveyed and approved 
for purchase 1,285,118 acres in the States of New Hampshire, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, West Vir- 
ginia, and Tennessee. 

As evidence of our sincerity in asking for money from the 
Government for the establishment of national forest reserva- 
tions, showing our own individual loyalty and belief, let me call 
your attention to the significant fact that the several Atlantic 
States are maintaining departments and annually appropriating 
money for reservations of their own and to assist the Govern- 
ment in the care and preservation of the national forests in the 
several regions acquired under the terms of the Weeks law. 

I wish particularly to call your attention to the fact that the 
State of New Hampshire has purchased the Crawford Notch, 
one of the group of White Mountains, This tract contains about 
6,000 acres and cost the State, in round numbers, nearly $100,000. 
What is true of this State, I am informed, is true of hér sister 
States in the East, as an examination of the following authentic 
data conclusively shows: 

FOREST ACTIVITIES OF THE SEVERAL STATES IN THE GENERAL REGIONS 
AFFECTED BY PURCHASES UNDER THE WEEK’S LAW. 

Maine: Annual appropriation for forestry work, $71,400, of 
which $1,000 is expended for investigations and publications, 
$69,400 for fire protection, and $1,000 for nurseries and refor- 
estation work. 

New Hampshire: Annual appropriation for forestry work, 
$88,800, of which $9,400 is expended for investigations and 
publications, $20,900 for fire protection, $3,500 for nurseries 
and reforestation work, and $5,000 for the purchase of waste 
lands for State forests. 

Vermont: This State makes an annual appropriation of 
$19,500, of which $6,000 is expended for administration, publica- 
tions, and investigations, $2,000 for fire protection, $4,000 for 
nurseries and reforestation work, and $7,500 for the purchase 
of State forests, 

Massachusetts: Total annual appropriation for forestry work, 
$83,000; for administration, publications, and investigations 
the amount expended is $20,000; for fire protection, $33,000; 
for nurseries and reforestation work, $10,000; and for the pur- 
chase and maintenance of State forests, $20,000. 

Connecticut: Total appropriation for forestry, $7,500. Of 
this amount $2,500 is expended on administration, publications, 
and investigations, $3,500 for fire protection, and $1,500 for the 
purchase and maintenance of State forests. 7 


Rhode Island: Expenditures for forestry, $3,000, $1,500 of 
which is for publications and investigations and $1,500 for fire 
protection. 

New York: Total appropriation for forestry work, $177,840; 
amount expended for administration, publications, and investi- 
gations, $26,340; fire protection, $100,000; for nurseries and re- 
forestation work, $55,C00; for purchase and maintenance of 
State forests, $16,500. 

New Jersey: Total appropriation for forestry, $43,000, of 
which $11,500 is expended for administration, publications, and 
investigative work; $21,500 for fire protection, and $10,000 for 
purchase and maintenance of State forests. f 

Pennsylvania: Total appropriation for forestry, $315,875. Ex- 
pended for administration, publications, and investigations, 
$51,000 ; for fire protection, $100,000 ; for nurseries and reforesta- 
tion work, $20,000; for purchase and maintenance of State 
forests, $144,875. 

Maryland : Total appropriation for forestry work, $10,000, of 
which $5,000 is expended for administration, publications, and 
investigations ; $3,000 for fire protection; and $2,000 for the pur- 
chase and maintenance of State forests. 

Virginia: Total appropriation for forestry work, $5,000, all 
of which is to be expended in investigations and educational 
work. 

West Virginia: Total appropriation for forestry work, $10,000, 
all of which is expended in fire protection. 

North Carolina: Total appropriation, $23,000, of which $3,000 ` 
is expended for administration, publications, and investigations, 
and $20,000 for the purchase and maintenance of State forests. 

Tennessee: Total appropriation, $3,000, which is expended in 
investigative work. 

Kentucky: Total appropriation, $15,000, of which $5,500 is 
expended for administration, publications, and investigative 
work ; $4,000 for fire protection; $2,500 for nurseries and refor- 
estation work; and $3,000 for the purchase and maintenance of 
State forests. 

Alabama: Total appropriation, $500, which is all expended in 
investigative work. 

In addition to the work done by appropriations in the several 
States, I want to call your attention to a portion of a memo- 
ma addressed to the Secretary of Agriculture in September, 
1915. 

The movement for the Government to acquire large sections 
of the Appalachian and White Mountain Ranges is a conserva- 
tion measure which thus far has been steadfastly carried out 
and which has received widespread public support. Before the 
bill became law numerous congressional hearings were held 
which were attended by representatives from many business as 
well as forestry and conservation organizations. These organi- 
zations have closely followed the work as it has gone on. In 
September, 1915, representatives of more than a dozen such or- 
ganizations met with Secretary Houston in Washington, com- 
mended the way in which the National Forest Reservation Com- 
mission and the Agricultural Department had executed the law, 
and pledged their fullest support in continuing the work. A 
memorial was presented to the Secretary which embodied the 
following reasons for the continuation of appropriations: 

1. Congress has begun the policy. It did so only after long con- 
sideration and discussion and after obtaining convincin roof of its 
necessity. Under the authority obtained and She hidayat, Ñ pee a good 
start has been made. An effective ure has been worked out; 
a force of experts has n trained; the machine which has been 


bee: 
created for the work and which under the law is somewhat complicated 
is in motion, . 


2. It would be a great loss to have the program interrupted. The force 
which it took two or three years at the start to get together and train 
would be lost, so that when the work is taken up again a new force 
would have to be gotten together and trained. ‘ouch would be lost 
with the landowners, and with it that intimate information as to titles, 
surveys, and values which is now making the work go forward effec- 


vely. 

3. The wisdom of the Secretary of Agriculture has been shown in 
limiting at the start purchases to certain specific areas of great im- 
portance. But the purchases are not complete in any of these areas 
and undoubtedly can not be made so with the appropriation already 
made. If the purchases should stop now, the Government would be put 
to too high a cost for protecting and administering its lands, on account 
of intervening private lands. Furthermore, the work would not have 

ne far enough to accomplish the purpose which the legislation was 

tended to accomplish. 

4. This program is of too t importance to be carried on intermit- 
tently. It is of the utmost national importance that the mountain 
watersheds be protected, so that the streams may be capable of the 
highest development, so that the soils should not be washed from the 
mountain sides nor the property of persons or communities ruined or 
jamaged by floods which could in part be restrained, so that the river 
valley solls oiy not be destroyed as a result of the floods and débris 
from the mountains. 

5. Finally, the continuation of this program is urged as a matter of 
economy. It is believed that it will cost less to carry it on than not to 

so. Carried on it will mean an expenditure of $2,000,000 per year, 
with some three or four hundred thousand acres of mountain timber- 
lands Rg rg | each year into the hands of the Government to be de- 
veloped for timber production and to be utilized in many useful ways 
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lic. In this case at any time in the future the 8 will 
more than the cost. the program is not carried on, the 
result will be the certain deterioration of these lands by fire ana by 
unwise timber cutting and tillage, the loss of at least a portion of 

and likewise a loss In the navigabil possibilities, and 


— y of the streams, g by 

and persons along the rivers, and also to river valley soils. 
all this loss has been sustained—and it will ony amount to more 
than the cost of lands—the necessity will still exist for the Fed- 
eral Government to handle the situation, and the cost of doing so then 
will be greater than it is now. 


American Forestry Association, Washington, D. C.: Henry 8. 
Drinker, president, and president of Lehigh University, South 


Bethlehem, Pa., and P. S. Ridsdale, executive secretary, Wash- 


ington. 
Massachusetts Forestry Association, Boston, Mass.: Harris 
A. Reynolds, secretary, and Allen Chamberlain, Boston. 
Society for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests, 6 Han- 
cock Avenue, Boston, Mass.: Philip W. Ayres, forester, and 


delegation. 

North Carolina Forestry N eb Chapel Hill, N. C.: 
Hugh McRae, Wilmington, N. C. 

Appalachian Mountain Club, Boston, Mass.: Harvey N. Shep- 


Park -Association, Asheville, N. C.: George S. 
Powell, secretary. 

Knoxville Board of Commerce, Knoxville, Tenn.: W. M. Good- 
man, Knoxville, Tenn. 

New re State Board of Trade, Concord, N. H.: George 
B. Leighton, Dublin, of the State Forestry Commission. 

Western New Chamber of Commerce, Springfield, 
Mass.: Frank M. West, Springfield, Mass. 

Pennsylvania Forestry Association, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
bert Welsh, Philadelphia. 

Connecticut Valley Waterways Association, Springfield, Mass. : 
Ashton E. Hemphill, Holyoke, Mass. 

Southern Commercial Congress, eee D. C.: Clarence 
J. Owens, managing director, Washington, D. C. 

New Haven Chamber of Commerce, New Haven, Conn.: 
Charles E. Julin. 

The following western associations have indorsed this propo- 
sition: San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis City Commerce Associa- 
tion, Commerce Club of Omaha, Portland (Oreg.) Chamber of 
Commerce, Spokane (Wash.) Chamber of Commerce, Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, and Chicago Association of Commerce. The merits of this 
proposition are recognized in all parts of the country, and we 
should grant these requests. 

I desire to appeal to my colleagues from Arizona with your 
12,288,125 acres of national forests, from Arkansas with your 
1,169,379 acres of national forests, from California with your 
_ 19,866,203 acres of national forests, from Colorado with your 13,- 
107,681 acres, from Florida with your 299,166 acres, from 
Idaho with your 17,868,826 acres, from Kansas with your 
189,049 acres, from Michigan with your 83,157 acres, from 
Minnesota with your 987,377 acres, from Montana with your 
16,104,734 acres, from Nebraska with your 198,056 acres, from 
Nevada with your 5,287,710 ieee from New Mexico with your 
8,469,511 acres, from North Dakota ith your 6,414 acres, from 
Oklahoma with your 61,480 acres, from Oregon with your 
13,259,992 acres, from South Dakota with your 1,129,208 acres, 
from Utah with your 7,449,160 acres, from Washington with 
your 9,953,166 acres, and from Wyoming with your 8,385,288 
acres to assist us in the East to guthorize the Government to 
complete its plans with reference to the national forests in the 
Atlantic States and to the membership from the South and 
Middle West to treat us, by your vote and influence, as con- 
siderately and wisely as you have the western border of our 
country. 

I am not envious of the great acreage of forests of the far 
West which the Government has acquired, for I believe in the 
soundness of the principles which induced our predecessors to 
appropriate the necessary money for their acquisition and their 
maintenance, but to our needs in the East, embraced in the 
confines of the Atlantic States, I plead for your consideration 
and aid, 

Will you by your vote and influence place yourselves and your 

districts on record denying the people of the At- 
lantic States an appropriation which will enable us to increase 
and extend our acreage of 848,275 when you realize that 
from the same source appropriations have heretofore been made 
which enabled the West to acquire 138,013,672 acres of national 
forests, as shown by Government statistics, above referred to? 

Mr. Speaker, we are ene people, embraced in the territory 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific and between Canada and the 
sea. We live under one Government. We all enjoy, directly or 


Her- 


indirectly, the blessings of industrial development, the protec- 
tion of one flag, one country, and one liberty. We are one great 
family under one parental care—our National Government. Can 
it be that that parent will deny the appropriation that it gave 
and provided for five years ago? Will we repudiate and aban- 
don a policy and the authority contained in the Weeks Act, 
passed in 1911? I think not. I have faith in our Government; 
I have faith in the wisdom of her rulers; I have faith in the 
honor and integrity of our citizenship as represented in this 
body; and I have faith that we will appropriate this needed 
and necessary money to restore to the full extent the intent 
and purposes of the Weeks law, which was enacted to conserve 
the forests of the Appalachian Mountain system and preserve 
the great watersheds in that system which supply the great 
arteries of commerce and industries dependent thereon. 

Permit me to call your attention to that portion of the report 
of the Secretary of Agriculture above mentioned: 

In the degree that the forests are damaged on the high watersheds, 
then, inevitable damage results to water power and navigation through 
increased extremes of nthe and low water and through vast deposits of 
gravel, sand, and silt in the stream channels and in any reservoir which 
may have been constructed 

Four of the most . rivers of New England have their 
rise and are supplied with water from the great watersheds 
forming the White Mountain region. The largest of these 
streams, the Connecticut River, rises in the lakes of the same 
name in northern New Hampshire; it forms the boundary line 
between that State and Vermont for the distance of about 180 
miles, and flows across the western part of Massachusetts and 
the central part of Connecticut, a distance of 120 miles more. 
It has a drainage basin of 10,924 square miles, and about one- 
tenth of the same is in the White Mountains. This portion of its 
watershed averages 4,000 feet in elevation, including portions 
of the Presidential and Franconia ranges. Their slopes are 
steep and rocky; there are no large lakes or swamps to retard 
the flow of water, and only a dense forest covering those moun- 
tains prevent the quick and ready flow from them. 

Another of these rivers is the Merrimack, which enjoys the 
reputation of being the most notable water-power stream for its 
length in the United States. It is formed by the Pemigewasset 
and Winnepesaukee Rivers. The source of the latter river is in 
the lake of the same name, while the Pemigewasset River rises 
in the Franconia Notch in the White Mountains and drains a 
large area of high mountainous country. This stream also de- 
pends upon the forest cover alone for its regularity of flow; it 
has no lakes or swamps to retard the flow of its waters. Be- 
tween Franklin, N. H., and Newburyport, Mass., where the Mer- 
rimac River reaches the ocean, a distance of 110 miles, it has a 
fall of 269 feet, of which 185 feet is developed, representing 
approximately 50,000 net horsepower. Its great water powers 
are in Manchester, N. H., and Lowell and Lawrence, Mass. On 
the tributaries of the Merrimack valuable powers exist. Those at 
Franklin, N. H., on the Winnepesaukee, are equal in value to 
some on the main stream of the Merrimack. 

The third river—the Saco—rises in Crawford Notch, in the 
heart of the White Mountains, and drains a larger proportion 
of the principal ranges than any other stream. None of the. 
tributary streams from these mountains have lakes to restrain 
their waters, though, like the Merrimack at its lower levels it is 
the outlet of important lakes. Toward its headwaters it flows 
variably and has no water power. Farther down the stream 
in Maine we find water powers of great value; at Saco and 
Biddeford, at Union and Salmon Falls and Bar Mills are ex- 
cellent water powers which are utilized. At Hiram, near its 
mouth, is found the most extensive power on the river. This 
river is more dependent upon the forest cover for the evenness 
of its flow than any river having its source in the White Moun- 
tains. 

The fourth river is the Androscoggin; its drainage basin has 
a higher general elevation and a larger lake system than any 
other New England stream. It is formed by the union of the 
Magalloway River and the outlet of Umbagog Lake at Errol, 
N. H. At its headwaters are the Rangely Lakes, the outlet of 
which is controlled by dams. Hence the flow of the upper river 
is uniform. Down its course the river receives the drainage 
of the northern part of the principal ranges of the White Moun- 
tains through Peabody and Moose Rivers. ‘There are no im- 
portant lakes on this part of its drainage. 

The water powers of the Androscoggin are at Berlin, N. H., 
Rumford Falls, Livermore Falls, Lewiston, and Berwick, Me. 
In the 167 miles between tidewater and Umbagog Lake there is 
a fall of 1,235 feet, of which 610 feet is used, giving about 
120,000 net horsepower. Of the remaining 625 feet, possibly 
two-thirds can be utilized, giving about 60,000 horsepower, mak- 
ing a total of 180,000 horsepower, 
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Thus it will be seen that the watersheds and streams of the 
White Mountains are of great importance in furnishing power 
for great industries, and which are the basis of development of 
many of our prosperous centers in each of the New England 
States, except the State of Rhode Island. 

These streams are dependent and influenced vitally in flow 
by the forests which cover the tops and slopes of these moun- 
tains. These streams which drain this mountainous area are 
all navigable in their lower courses. The Connecticut River 
is the more important for its commerce. The Androscoggin 
and Saco in their upper courses are used to a large extent for 
the driving of logs. 

Upon these streams are located the extensive cotton, woolen, and 
paper mills of New England. Manufacturing enterprises on these 
streams represent more than $250,000,000 of capital invested. 

Traffic movements upon the Connecticut River consists largely 
of coal, lumber, building material, and merchandise. It has 
a developed water power: Wheels, 3,110; horsepower, 292,899. 
A maximum of available water power of 491,000 horsepower. 

Some of the important and flourishing cities or centers that 
have grown in consequence of these industries are Bellows 
Falls, in Vermont; Manchester, Franklin, and Berlin, in New 
Hampshire; Holyoke, Lowell, and Lawrence, in Massachusetts; 
Biddeford, Brunswick, and Lewiston, in the State of Maine, 
with populations ranging from 10,000 to 150,000. 

Traffic movements upon the Merrimack River consist chiefly of 
coal and lumber. It has developed water power: Wheels, 1,466; 
horsepower, 161,333. Power available: Horsepower, assumed 
maximum, 190,000. 

Traffic movements upon the Saco River consist chiefly of 
coal and building materials. Water power—power developed, 
used: Wheels, 237; horsepower, 25,832. Power available, maxi- 
mum assumed, 69,000. 

I have not information regarding the traffic movements and 
horsepower of the Androscoggin River. 
Connecticut River. 
TRAFFIC MOVEMENTS. 


will give to these industrial centers an even and continuous 
flow of water, also maintain the same condition farther down 
the streams nearer their outlets for the traffic that constantly 
moves thereon. 

From another viewpoint, which relates to the health and 
pleasure of the people living between the Atlantic coast and the 
Middle West; aye, to many of the American citizens residing 
west of the great Mississippi River. In these mountainous 
regions of New Wngland, extending from the western part of 
Massachusetts, north through Vermont and New Hampshire, on 
either side of the Connecticut River, then deflecting northeast 
to the northern part of Maine, we find the inland health re- 
treats and pleasure resorts of the Northeast. Near the central 
portion thereof, created centuries ago, are the picturesque moun- 
tains and gorges, collectively designated as the White Moun- 
tains, situated as they are northerly of the beautiful and placid 
waters of Lake Winnepesaukee, with their peaks rising to 
various altitudes thousands of feet above the level of the sea, 
each and every one having its characteristic and picturesque 
lines of beauty, and all bowing gracefully and obediently to 
Mount Washington, whose apex is 6,280 feet above the water 
level. Here are found locations for camps, homes, and pleasure 
resorts where many thousands of tired and careworn people en- 
joy rest and recreation for many months of the year. 

Through this area the traveler, by vehicle, during the hot and 
burdensome days of July and August can wend his way in 
comfort, enjoying an atmosphere which is healthful and in- 
vigorating perfumed with the odor of the white pine, the fir, 
birch, and maple which grows on either side of the many high- 
ways. Radiating from these highways are paths and trails for 
the pedestrian and nature hunter to ascend or descend the 
mountain sides and from the apex of 75 mountains view the 
landscape for hundreds of miles around. It is in this country 
that the tired find rest; the sick find health; the weak find 
strength; the artist finds scenes to copy upon the canvas; the 
student and lover of nature, the fisherman and hunter each 
finds satisfaction for his time and efforts. It is here that the 
people from the crowded centers of the Hast, of the Middle 
West, and the extreme West and South go for vacations of 
different durations, and it is to this class of our population that 
our hostelries in the northern part of the State extend the 
hand of welcome and provide for every comfort of the visitor, 
which tends to make their stay healthful and enjoyable and 
impresses their soul with a real desire for an opportunity to 
return year after year and enjoy the grandeur, beauty, and 
varying scenes which nature possesses in northern New Hamp- 
shire, and which many describe as the “ Switzerland of America.” 

In addition to the industrial benefit to New England and 
our country, these forests, if preserved and maintained, will 
prove a lasting benefit year by year to thousands and thousands 
of members of the great American human family, whose health, 
comfort, and pleasures we should always foster and preserve. 


Merrimack River. 
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Army Appropriation Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN WORTH BAILEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 9, 1916. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I strained my conscience almost 
to the breaking point when I voted for the Army appropriation 


Saco River. 
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Tons. | Value. | bill as it passed the House, carrying the enormous total of 
22,625 |............ | $482,803,856.10, an increase of $81,000,000, or about 80 per cent 
38,072 over the amount carried in the bill for the fiscal year 1916. 

33, $79 |... — The bill as it passed the Senate carried a total of 
99 ane $318,970,447.10, an increase over the House bill of 5181, 667,001. 
40, 679 | 3355735 In conference the House conferees succeeded in paring the 
5 Senate figures down by $46,373,917, leaving a net increase in 
50,745 the appropriations over those carried in the original House bill 
47, 155 of $85,293,174. There is nothing in the condition of the country 
9 — to warrant this tremendous increase for military purposes. It 
64, 251 is sheer extravagance to which I can not in good conscience 


lend my approval. ; 

If the opportunity were offered, I should vote against this 
wasteful measure. As matters stand, the only thing left for 
me to do is to register my protest and to say to this House 
that, in my judgment, the chickens sent abroad to-day will, 
sooner or later, come home to roost. The American people will 
in good time make it clear that militarism and military extrava- 
gance have no proper place in this free Republic. 


From the foregoing general observations it is clearly notice- 
able that these streams are of vital importance to navigation 
in New England and that considerable traffic is handled thereon, 
More clearly is it seen that these rivers furnish power upon 
which a large proportion of our industrial development and 
maintenance depends. It therefore becomes our duty in a pru- 
dent, careful, and conservative way to maintain conditions that 
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Wage Increases. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS F. KONOP; 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 4, 1916. 


Mr. KONOP. Mr. Speaker, the accompanying is a tabulation 
of wage increases from July 1, 1915, to May 15, 1916, as reported 
in the daily and trade papers of the country so far as it was 
possible to examine files. In the collection of the material 18 
representative metropolitan daily newspapers were read, most 
of them for the whole period from July 1, 1915, to May 15, 1916. 
Twenty semimonthly or monthly trade journals and union-labor 
periodicals were read for the same period. In addition, there 
were about 100 weekly and monthly trade journals examined 
for the last two months of the period, so that in all the files of 
128 papers were examined. 

A card was made for each increase in wages noted in these 
journals. Some 8,000 cards resulted. Nothing was considered 
a wage increase which did not mean that more money was being 
received by the employees. For instance, a large number of 
cases were noted in which there was a reduction of hours with- 
out reduction of pay. These were eliminated as not being in- 
creases in wages. 

The 3,000 wage-increase cards were then carefully sorted for 
duplicates and the number reduced to 1,486, and this number, 
from which every effort has been made to eliminate duplicates, 
was used as the basis for the following tabulation, The various 
statements have been tabulated by States and industries. No 
attempt has been made to classify by occupations. In many 
eases the industry classification has necessarily been made quite 
general. This general classification was found necessary owing 
to the indefinite character of many of the published newspaper 
statements upon which the tabulation is based. 

Wherever possible the number of establishments involved and 
the number of employees affected by the increase of wages have 
been given, as also the date on which the increase became effec- 
tive. In some instances, while the date upon which the increase 
was granted is not reported, the date upon which it became effec- 
tive has been shown. 

In the column of the detailed tabulation headed“ Increase” 
is given the amount of the increase secured by the employees 
as nearly as that could be ascertained from the press notices, 
In some instances it was shown in the form of percentage; 
in others the increase in the hourly, daily, or weekly rate is 
given. The material is tabulated by States and under the 
State by industry within that State, except some 33 instances 
of increases by interstate establishments, such as railroads, 
iron and steel and other establishments operating in two or 
more States. These are brought together at the end of the tabu- 
lation. 

Table IT is a summary of all the statements included in Table I 
by States without regard to industry. This table shows for each 
State the total number of wage increases noted, the number of 
reports which showed establishments involved, and the total 
number of establishments involved, as published. It also shows 
the number of reports that give data relative to the number of 
employees that were affected by the increase and the aggregate 
number of employees who were reported to have received an in- 
crease in wages. Here again the interstate establishments are 
noted at the bottom of the table. 
> 1 — 78 the totals of this summary, it should be read as 

‘ollows : 

One thousand four hundred and eighty-six notices of wage 
increases were clipped from the papers examined. Of these 
794 reported the number of establishments involved in the 
increase; 692 do not show the number of establishments in- 
volved. The 794 items showing the number of establishments 
involved reported 2,247 establishments as having been affected 
by the increase in wages. Of the 1,486 newspaper notices, 493 
showed the number of employees affected, the number so reported 
being 1,901,822; but of the 1,486 notices, 993 did not show the 
number of employees affected. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 


Taste I.—Number of establishments which granted increase of e3, 
e 5 of increase granted, and the number of employees affected, 
y States an 


industries, July 1, 1915, to May 15, 1916. 


State and industry. 


ALABAMA, 
Aide // A A Mar. 17,1916 
ALASKA, 
Railroad operation 4 to 7 cents per hour, l Apr. 29,1916 
** borers; 15 103 20 cents per = 
hour, skilled. 
ARIZONA, 
Building trades....... Up to $6 per daa 
fading and book- ast to 50 jhar — „ eee AEE Oct. 1, 1016 
Mining and smelting.|........] $3 per week Apr. 1,1916 
oe 5,000 | —— —, 1916 
4,000 
N Apr. 10, 1016 
CALIFORNIA 
W 150 May 1, 1010 
64 Do. 
7 51 to $2 per week. 29 Do. 
Brewery workers s .-| $2 to $8 per week.. 5 
Building trades -| 50 cents per da 
Foundry and ma- 
chine’ shop prod- 
ucts. 
50 cents per da 
60 cents to $1 per day 
: bsbeamnde Do. 
Hotels and restau- |........| Waiters $2 per day; first |.......... 
rants. 
Laborers, city......-.| 1 Up to$3perday..........}.......... 
Dr D — — 1916 
Metal workers, not 1 Up to s per dap Feb. 19,1916 
bey eve 
Printing and book -... . . $2 and $2.20 per Wee Oct. 1, 1915 
binding. 
g per f. sone 5 $ 1 1010 
I 8 
PA TE * 4 Deo: 11,1915 
Jan. 1, 1916 
Stone cult ing Do. 
Telephone construc- |. 
tion. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Bakers... .cseceseceee|--ee-+--| $l and $2 per Weok........ May 1,1916 
S Do. 
S Do. 
Do. 
Sedaba th MOROt WOOK Savas tone trans Do. 
Building trades.......|........| 25 comts per day Do. 
PS x May —, 1916 
Feb. 22, 1010 
May —, 1010 
Do. 
May 1,1916 
Do. 
Cloth ngs... -ccccespestssncsces Tailors, $2, SA! Bh; ee 
on, $2; femalo 
3 Feipers, $1, $2, and $3. 
4\| $9} por ESN SEA 
„S Aug. 14,1915 
1 48 hours with pay for 5. 
hours. 
Foundry and machine 1| 15 per cent Mar. 1,1916 
shop products. 1 
11-10 HOP CONE, 5s. cen ẽ Sept. 20, 1915 
1 | 10, 15, 20, and 25 per cent Sept. 15, 1915 
as to patterns. 
I 
. Nov. 15,1915 
: $i nae Feed . Sept. 28, 1915 
cent $ 8; 
1 5 e Before Oct, 
19, 1915 
Iren NT scence Oct. 21,1915 
3i.. E Sept. 9,1915 
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Tasty I.— Number of establishments which gortea increase of wages, 
on 


Tasty L—Number of establishments which ited inorease 
the amount of increase granted, the ponds 5 ee ii of wages, 


of increase granted, —Continued, 


Num- 
Number 
ber of Date of 
State and industry. | estab- Increase. Sb 8 | Pee 
— affected. 
coxnecricut—contd. DISTRICT OF COLUMB 
Foundryand machine 111 1,000 12253 Building trades. . . . . Millmen, 25 cents per da 
shop products. i on : others, 7p canta an hour. „ 
— cents per hour 70| May 1, 
1 Foundry and machine i Bouble 55 3 Mar. 11,1918 
shops. days and holidays; ma- 

Machinists, 24 cents per 1,800 Oct. 9,1 
aay emake, tomate 1 prs 
per 

Printing and book- |........ 5180 per week (daywork) . eee — — 1916 
` 1 to 44 cents per hour 1,200 | Mar. 13,1916 
Sept. 18, 1915 
Aug. 23,1915 Jan. 1,1916 
Aug. 2,1915 
—— 13, 1915 —, 1916 
1 Aug. 31,1915 
Pecs r Feb. 17, 1916 F 
Metal vo 1 May —, 1916 24 to 5 cents per hour. 50 
Miscellaneous IIe. eee e 
eng 125 Printing and bock - 90 cents to $2.80 per Weck... . 1016 
Aug. 3. 118 Pinding. i 


Apr. 1,1916 

May —,1916 

Munitions and fire Mar. —,1916 
arms, 

Paper and paper good 


$1 


Baker 


Rubber goods 
Sllverwaro 


8 workers %%% komen 
Building trades . pe A 5 cents per hour... 


Textiles 4 q . 


. . — . May 1.1816 
Up to 88 per dax S N 
42 5 9 

N A to ô cents per hour Apr. 1,1916 
W e 10 per cent ilin 


1 | Machinists, to 40 cents; 
3 to 10 cents 


per bou 
Miohinists, to 43} cents 


1 | Machinists, to 43} cents 
2200 am 15 ipio . Soolwarkers, 
= cents per hour. 
Se haen ay ae I 
S Oe bye aed —, 1916 1 | To 40 cents per hour min- |... ....... 
550 May 10,1916 imum. 
1,500 | Apr. 1,1916 ~ stat 
„ ee ee [A «OR! CLES | dow one nic see 
im of 434 cents per bonr: 
aa aad = iss tool and die makers, to 


usec ga of 49) ceuts 
per how 
dhs arg $3.7. 75 per day (min 


Jan. —, 1910 


sb te yee 


8 per 5 
1§ cents per 
53 => 1 | 2cents per hour. 

ar 1 | 2} cents per hour. 5 
11 10 per cent per hour 
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TABLE I.—Number of establishments which granted tnorease of wages, 


TABLE I. - Number o tablish 
FCC f establishments which 8 increase of wages, 


the amount of increase granted, etc.—Continued. 


„ 


as om Number r 
State and industry. State and industry. stab: Increase. of em- Date of 


55 May 1,1916 Oct. 1, 1013 


14 cents hour. — —,191 
af cents per hour. arate 
To) EARNE per week A Do. 
5 š „ = Feb, 1,1916 
26 Miscellaneous.........]........] Women, to zl per day: 51.500 
L Do. for Saturday ‘and over- 


Apr. —, 1916 


Feb. 1, 1016 
Jan. 27,1916 


Rallroads. . 2 cents p 
U Jana 
1 cent per hour. 1 8 
$2.50 to $7 per month. = Mining, 10 per cent July 16,1915 
JEt Ek pe SAC 1 | $2 per week Feb. 1,1916 
cen Oct. 28,1913 
Feb. 1,1916 
PPP Tb 
Teamsters, drivers, Street railway opera- 1 to 17 to A cents; sub· 
Miscellaneous $1 per week...... à tion, urban, 20 to 21 cents. 
TNE i $7.0 io $17.50 per month. May —,1916 LOUISIANA. 
Per cent q . 7 
: Jan. 15,1916 Miscellaneous 1] $5 to $7.50 per month. 1,800| May 1, 191 
Apr. 15,1916 2 1 50 to 75 cents per day 2,330 


May 10, 1016 


17, 1013 
1,1915 
5,1916 
—, 1916 
1,1915 
17,1916 
—, 1916 
1,1916 
Mar. 1,1916 
May 31,1916 
-| July 1,1915 
A San 
Miscelianeous......... Up to $1.70 per da a 
af Se gga eta Aug. 1,1915 
„ 1 dent.... . . - May 12,1916 
f Other metals (not 1 10 to 17 per cent — 600 May 1,1916 
IOWA. specified). 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Bakeries... .. — 
Building trades. Bakeries... .......ce.fesosscee $1 per week 31 | May 1, 1916 
May —,1916 .. eee pence! 57 Do. 
Feb. 22, 1916 .- 22 Do. 
Do. — Do. 
RRE AR E get J Do. 
25 per cent Books and Mode ETTA od E A EE EE 
Foundry and ma- FFF a a erae an ieee Seen ara E 10 cents per 
chine shops. To $21 
—— 4 awe w ee eee „„ Brewerles.......----. 0 
Fee ana book- |........| $1 per week for 2 years June 1,1916 S Ma — 1818 
Apr. 1,1916 2 May 1, 1918 
Do. 1 j 10 pet cont 52sec. 700 | Jan. 24,1916 
8 From 45 cents per hour for |...-......| June 26,1915 


48-hour week to 50 cents 
per hour for 44-hour 
week. 


“| Feb. 26,1916 


Apr. 17,1916 Several hundred. 


. 
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Tann I. Number of establishments which nted increase of wages, 


the amount of increase granted, ete.—Continued, 
Num- 
ber of Number Date of in- 
State and industry. | estab- Increase. P crease. 
ments. aftected. 
MASSACHUSETTS—CON. 
Building trades 8 5 Apr. 17,1916 
: eek Mar. 1516 
July 1,1916 
Do. 
Oct. 27,1915 
Candy 1 Sept. 2, 1915 
S ͤ˖ͤ˖ RR ((( E o $ = Apr. 4,1916 
9 Ranging up to 33 per cent. 0 
1 | 8} per cent 
Ne 5 to 20 per cent.. 
ENESE 10 per cent 
1 New 
rosea and muni- eS RA Easa 500 1,1916 
tions. 
Foundry and ma- 1] cents per hour 125 | Dee. 
chine-shop products. 
„ —— ñ.ä . —ͤ 220 
150 
2 
Apr. 
1 |25 cents per day. ot , 
1] 25 cents per hour. . . . i a 7, 1916 
6 | 25 cents A 
1110 cont. A 
1 . 4,1916 
RETETE B 2 EOT £ 115 1915 
1 
1 
1 
Laborers... sesssecsces 1 
1, 1916 
4 1 —, 1916 
Longshoremen..... 1 x 5 1916 
1 A 19, 1916 
10 cents. 
112 meer per hour for day Apr. 12, 1916 
1 | Grain handlers, 5 cents per |.. Jan. 1,1916 
hour; cargo, 2 
cents per hour. 
1 4 cents per hour from 5.30 a NSS, Apr. 17,1916 
to 7 a. m.; 24 cents per 
hour from 7 a. m. to 7 
m. 
Taper and paper 1 10 per cent; foremen, 822. 
. per week. 
1] Sper cents de 175 | Feb. —, 1916 
FEET 500 
1 nae workers, 25 cents per 2,700 | Feb. 1, 1916 
y: ; pioco workers, 10 
ll PA E E eer tt E TA 
1 ni r AE mag Jan. 31,1916 
1 Several hundred. 
Several thousand. 


TABLA I.—Number of establishments which granted increase of wages, 


the amount of increase granted, etc.—Continued. 


MASSACHU: 


P d 
aper and paper 
goods. 


Railroads (street) 


Miscellaneous. 


— 


Number 


Date of in- 
of em- 
ployees crease. 
affected. 


C Feb. 12,1918 


men, $2 per week. 


Machine men, 4 
pty ey mond $leach Jan, 


1, 1918 


.... TE S E EA 
2 in 1916; 50 cents 


Surface line employees, 
cent per hour; P elevated 


EA ETT ni 


17, 1916 
4 22, 1916 
—, 1916 
— 1916 


19, 1916 


. 19, 1916 
17,1016 
1,1916 


1,1916 


2 


SSSSSS S888 


Jan. 
Apr. 24, 1916 


Apr, 17, 1916 


‘HR et me MOS 


Do. 
15, 1916 


2 


Eee 


2 De. 
Jan. 15, 1916 
ay —, 1916 
— 1916 
. 18, 1916 


5 17, 1916 


1, 1916 


. 27,1916 
Apr. 17,1916 


Cd ee ee 


Jan. 15,1916 

Apr. 20,1916 
y 1,1916 
Do. 


Mar. —,1916 
Jan. 14,1916 


et pt jad jet 


| Feb. 16,1916 
1 Second increase since Jan, 1, 1916, 
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TABLE I.—- Number of establishments which granted increase of wages, 


TABLE I. Number of establishments which ted increase of wages, 
t the amount of increase granted, etc.—Continued. 


he amount of increase granted, .— Continued. 


i of non a Date of in- * wags Dai 
em- em- to otin- 
State and industry. = Increase. ployees crease. ployees crease 
ments. affected. ected. 


1, 1910] Laborors..........--- 25 cents per day, day labor- 


k... SR PEPI Ma. 1,100, Jan. 25,1916 
z 250 day, fire j 
board. 


1 Mar. 5, 1916 


— , 1 
N Feb. 4,1016 
July 1,1015 


Aug. 15,1915 


eee — 


Sept. 1, 1915 
May 4,1916 


Apr. 1,1916 
May 3.1010 
June 13,1913 

— 1015 


Dec. 11,1915 


3 81 per day 4. . ROSAN 
3 do 


Jan. 1, 1910 
July 5, 1016 
Apr. 6,1916 


Jan. 1,1916 
May 1,1918 


Upto 
e 60 cents to $1.50 per week 


May 1,1910 May —,1916 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
May —, 1910 
May 1,1916 
.| May —, 1016 
ae te $1.50 per week, hand scale; |..........] —,—, 1916, t 
$1 per week, machine om 
„I cent 
per hour; and sev- 
enth years, 34 cents per 
hers, 2 cents per 
Apr. 17,1916 
Apr. 24,1916 
May 1, 1916 
Jan. 1,1916 
ov f Apr. 24,1916 
May 1,1916 | sriscottaneous.......-- : May 1,1916 
Brewery workers I per We t4ꝙc 
ssid <..-----| $1 per week upward. ‘i 
Building trades,...... 1 | 45 cents per day.. a Baker nesnese Do. 
8 hour... pe 
U p to 63 cent per Do. 
25 cents per dux. Jan. 1,1916 Do 
2 .-| Scents par hon De 
9 ma- 7 egekre ane vac z 
chine-s r b to $4.25 per day pr: 
* 2 ch to 63 seh 3 rend 
~ plus $1 per week. 2, 1916. 
6. . A 
3 12} per cent average. 2. re Eie 
I } 10 per n May 1016 
1 | 3 to 7 cents per hour. — OT 
o re pan Gay $ May 10,1916 
i oy per hour... | Before May 
1 5 2 8 9, 1916. 


1 | Up to $1.25 per day 
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Tarim I.—Number of establishments which granted increase of wages, 
the amount of increase granted, etc—Continu u 


the amount of increase granted, ee. Continued. 


State and industry. 


$4.50 per 16. i DESP PERRIN Dec. 11,1915 


r cent. Jan. 1,19 
ENA 11 Per week May —, 1916 Nee 
fore 3 Oct. 1, 191 
aT +3915 

20 cents a skin for dressing 
rabbits. 

ERETT Before Feb. $1 per week Dec. —,1915 
t Apr. 17,1916 
Botore “Apr. 

29, 1916. 


OSA Ee % ff I pre ea de ea do. May 4, 1916 
S ee eh wes a ie Pees Moar oe Do.” 
%% A a a Led eawec C May —, 1918 
33 14, 1915. 3 C 2 sania 
15 cents per day. 77 2-J Apr. —, 1916 9 
12 per cent 
Mar. 3, 1916 
4 ˙ 1170100 Sa nn een May — 1916 
ise May 1,1916 
A r E A cs) SN TOE a EA . o a TAN Do. 
overtime. 5 Do. 
AALEN Apr. 2,1916 n for ro eta Sats Do. 
9 $5 per da Tune 1,1916 hands. 
cent Fs „ $2 per week Do. 
cent...... Apr. 17,1916 1 n NNE E May —, 1916 
/ %% AE A N EEE SET E A A AA May 1,1916 
Scents per hour“ 122| = ] Dullding trades . . . 35 cents per day Feb. 22,1916 
15 to cents per day: . a canto e tases 
others, 10 cents per day 14, 1915. . May —,1916 
-| May 1,1916 z Do. 
J TT OT AA ET EE TR 
— — 1915 Feb. 22,1916 
550 Do. Aug. 1,1915 
Read Do. 
vases Do. Pile Sta 
Do. 
Do. Mar. 10,1916 
r ae co pee) heresies Cabs ea eas Apr. 7,1916 
o aie as eS Fe ee ied bo aes Apr. 1,1916 
Sꝙ2S2T2 ew ese E abies Pie GO EEA PERSE y —,1916 
C . F e . ̃— 
Do. Feb. 22,1916 
Do. May —,1916 
Do. 
88 Do. cen Ža 
REON OE Da; Learned X Mar. —, 1916 
De. erpressers, $20 : 
5 z a 15; 
Iron and steel. 1 To 103 cents per hour s mac! button sewers, 
. Aug. —, 1915 $18 per week, or 15 to 30 
asagal 4c. BOD.) 2,106 
Increase of 5 percent ou!!! U... . 10 per cent; $1 per week too 
Aug. 4,1915 
Feb. —, 1916 
Miners, metal........- IO pet CONE sss EEA ESEE Feb. 1,1916 — — 1915 
es 1 
Miscellaneous x OO Ana 
MT a a DR E Vannini // „ K . Do. 
— EAA Do. 
ee ae! Do. 
Beek henetesnseldasspevanayes t. 4, 1915 
— 71915 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
33 Do. 
— Do. 
Erai Do. 
Do. 
Munitions and Do. 
firearms. Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


TABLE 1.—WNumber of establishments which 
increase 


the amount of 


Iron and steel 


Metal trades, not 
specified. 


Munitions and fire- 
arms. 
Raiiroad operation... 


granted, € 


$2.50 a da 


ntinued. 


ted increase o es 
Ge f wages, 


wooden con- 


aday; 
crete form makers, $2.75 
a day. 


wee 


8585855858 


July 27,1915 


Jan. 12,1918 
Aug. 51913 


Nov. —, 1915 
Feb. 19,1916 


May 12,1916 
pan eT 
Do. 


TABLE I.—Wumber of establishments which 


nted increase of 


gra 
the amount of increase granted, etce.—Continued. 


ag 
i 


H 
a 


7887 
ii 
1 


8. 
An 

a 
E 


15 
8 


Ma 
Nat. 


wages, 


—, 1916 
—, 1916 


„ 


109, 1916 


1,1916 


5.1016 


1.1010 
1,1916 


16, 1916 


„ 13,1916 


Dec. 


11,1915 


11,1915 
1910 


Do. 


July 


Ma; 
po. 


5, 1913 


1, 1916 


. 22,1916 


5 May 


il Do. 
-| May 


Ma: 
May 


Oct. 
Apr. 


2.1910 
1,1916 


1,1916 


—, 1916 


1, 1916 


—, 1916 
1, 1916 


—, 1915 


25,1915 
1, 1916 


. 25,1915 


1,1916 


Taste 1—Number of establishments which granted increase of wages, 


TABLE I.—Number of establishments which granted increase of wages, 
the amount of increase granted, etc.—Continued. 


the amount of increase granted, etc—Continued. 


barot Number 2 Hc Number 
State and industry. | estab- ore eres. | State and industry. | estab- Increase. 3 
lishe ta affected. ; 
ments. 
- onto—continted. omo continued. 
F. and machine 1 „2, 1910] Street railway o 1 | Up to 20 cents per hour Jan. 11,1916 
pe cary ha my 1 1,1916 | tion. TAPES. 5 * à 
Sannaa 1 Do. 
: May 1,1916 
1 “3 Do. 
1 Jan. 1,1916 
1 Apr. 1,1916 
10 ent. A, 
Up to 36 to 40 cents per 
our. 
node hy . 4 May 4,1916 
ne 6 
1 — a 5 be a aut per — 
„| œn 8 men, cent; 
11 rT S E IAD O PA el lectrio Workers, pay in 
1 | Minimum rate up to 333 a creased. 
oa ant eer eee IS i Peo) tee a Be Pe Rese Motormen and condue 
. tors, 3 cents per hour; 
1 | 5 to 6} percent... barn and shopmen, 15 
5) 5 S por cent. 
1 p to 48 cents 
1 3 cents per 
1E S : ; May 1,1916 
POR De Dee May —,1916 
1 | 2 cents per hour 
18 rds 
A ão.. 
11 r 
1 Nov. 13, 1013 
12 cents per hour 
42 ——— 
1 | 4cents per 
1 | Scents per 
1 | 2 cents per hour $ 
} PET 4 . : Bakeries. 8 May 1, 1916 
. k 3 
N Rae do.. . 460 
1 8 Dec. 11, 1013 
12 do. 8 s 
88 — wae Do. 


een DO CONTE DOE ORR TT ccccssace 5 -| $1 per week 
7 40 Do. Night work, $2 per week; Apr. 3,1916 
Tron and steel. 3 per cent....... 30,000 | Jan. 6,1916 y work, $1 per week, 
12 8 30,000 May 1,1916 —_—,1916 
1 — —— 24252*52ĩ 44 ee Do. 
111 . 1, 700 May —,1916 
Laborerss 1 | 25 to 50 per cent per day... 
- 1 | Minimum rate up to 82.50. 
3 May 15 
| May 1/1916 Jan. 1,1915 
Be 
a Jan. 15,1916 
May 1,1916 
‘ „1916 
Do. Do. 
May 1, 1916 
y 1015 Ad $3 per week; fore- PETAT Jan. —,1916 
men, per week. 
30 cents to 90 cents per day. 750 „ 
1916 S Cpe ee 4,000 Winter 1915- 
„1915 
1910 $1 per week............... 736 | May 1,1918 
Up to 45 cents per hour 
Do. 2} cents per hour. 
191 5 cents per hour. May —,1916 
100ta per hour. 
a ON a l 3 
W er e Do. 
Do. oi Pee. RE : 
e bole © aoe E rN — uR EAA May 1, 1918 
Up to $4 per .| Apr. 1, 1018 
50 cents per day... 
May 1,1916 3} cents per hour 
— — 1916 6 cents per 
Apr. 5, 1916 . 5 
1 Scents por hour........... 25 


Up to 4 cents per hot. May —, 1913 
20 cents per da 3 May 1,1916 
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TABLE I. Vumder of establishments which nted increase of wages, | Taste I.—Number of establishments which nted increase 
the amount of increase granted, 1 A the amount of increase granted, 8 of ate 


Num- 
ber of ber of 
State and industry. — State and industry. | &tab- Increase. 
is! 


lish- 
ments. 


. 5 cents ton for pick, 6. . Apr. 1,1 
ts for machine; a- e 


gen H 
borers, 11 per cent. 
3 cents on machine-mined 20,000 | May —, 1916 


Firearms and muni- | ~ 
tions. 


— to 35 cents per day 


ee A 8 b à 
ee xe , EA ob Ao 0b ’ Fop: Aes 
n . , , TE fom erie 7 per cent for contractors, | 176,000 May , 1916 
ucts. 3 per cent for day men. 
1 | Minimum up to 37} cents month. Feb. 3,19— 
Upto 40 cents per hour... 
Average i Feb. 1, 1016 
Do. 
Jan. 7, 1916 
Feb. 1, 1918 
cont Apr. $1 to $2 per week Feb. 15,1916 
++-++---| 1 cent per hour * . > k ..-| — —, 1916 
Jan. 3,1916 
Feb. 26,1916 
1 Feet a Jan. —, 1916 
EEE à May 1, 1910 
5 to 10 per ce 2 PA 1, 1016 
cnabecccnncccreccccecs Apr. 27,1916 
8 š . . 1,1916 
F $ s y 4,1916 
I 12 to 30 per cent.. t per hour 1.1916 
pepe 3,1916 
8 Apr. 20,1916 
ž --| Feb. 1,1916 | Teamstersand drivers. 
May 1,1916 
. 3 Feb. 1, 1916 Textile workers 
S Mar. May 10,1916 
Iron and steel cess Ae c2e ceeds tes S ARRERA i May 45,1916 
Apr. 21,1916 5 do 8 May 4, 1010 
Ant 22,1916 
y 151916 
ts ETTA Apr. —,1916 
May 1,1916 
May 5,1916 


Apr. 23,1916 


Aug. 16,1915 
Ape. 11916 
y 1,1916 


Jan. 10,1916 
Ae 2 May 1, 1916 
Do. 


A 


5 to 10 per cent May 1, 1916 
Laborers, up to 19 cents Do. 


1 May 5,1916 

1 SS as 7 

3 71 per cent May —,1916 

i ; 5 cen Tra 29,1916 
accea 0 — 

1 | 10 and 14.4 per cent. 


90 cents per ton 


1 
TERN Fitters, $6 per weex; floor- 
men, $3 per weex. 


1,1916 May 1,1916 


Jan. 1,1916 


10, 1916. 
Tune 1,1916 
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TABLE I.—Number of establishments which — increase of wages, | TABLE I.—Number of establishments which granted increase of wages, 
the amount of increase granted, —Continued. 


Date of in- 
crease. 


"900° May 1,1916 


3 Feb. leg 
“Fand ih cents Per hour. july 17,1918 
200 B Feb. 
10, 1916. 

2,600 | Jan. 3,1916 

2,500 | May 1,1916 

1,500 | Apr. 17,1916 

iiio hoe. 181016 

8000 | May 11916 

7,300 28, 191 


1 To $2.35 per day and dou- | 
blotar Sundays and hok t 


the amount of increase granted, etc.—Continued, 


Num- 


ber ‘of Number 
State and industry. “estab Increase. e 8 
Vt — ‘affected. 
Uran continued. 
r y e eee 
binding. 
VERMONT. 
Laborers............- 1} To 22 cents per day; timo 
time: double for Sundays 
- e 
and holidays. 
VIRGINIA 


Stone cutting — —— 
WASHINGTON. 


Bakeries. 
Building trades 


Feb, 1, 1916 
Feb. 19, 1916 


May 10,1916 
Apr. 1, 1018 


ESET SSI GB SSNS D 
$2 per weck — 


84 per week Do: 
10 per cent... MOV: 12; 1915 


$1 for night workers 13'| Ma; 1916 
5 a — — 71 a. 

75 no ente per hour.. Ape: 1. 1918 
A Sen = per 0 ERO 

10 per 9 — KSNK 

10 percent. 500 Oct. 1,1915 
T May 1916 
5 Jam.. 17,1916 


10 to 12 por cent 660 May E 1916 
18 onte por — ale ~ 
$2 per week 


ee 


5 cents per hour 4 . Feb. 2, 191 

FEET EE T DA OPED May —,1916 

f > 6 per ont 18,000 May 8,1916 
1 Several hundred. 
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TABLE I.—Number of establishments which granted increase of wages, 
the amount of increase granted, etc.—Continued. 


ber of Nome’ | Date ote: 
State and industry. | estab- —.— ; i 
lish- affected. j 
c Apr. 1, 1916 
e E EI OE Feb. 29,1916 
In New York and Boston, 
$3 per week; in Phila- 
delphia, $2.50 per week. 
10 per CON E ERT SEET Jan. 1,1916 
space do 162,400 Feb. 1, 1916 
-do 250,000 | May 1,1916 
eae do. 6, 500 Do. 
10 per ent. 100 
CE ee see eet E 3 Dee. 1, 1915 
jour rates. 
Conductors, 10 cent; 9,000 | Jan. —,1916 
porters, up to to $60 
p month. 
1 to 3 cents per hour 
1} cents per hour. 450 Nov. 1,1915 
2 cents per hour.. Dee. 1,1915 
10 per cent Mar. 24,1916 
Machinists, 2 cents per 
hour; boilermakers, 14 
cents per hour; o 
increased. 
Range from 1 to 2} cents May 1,1916 
per hour. 
1 cent per hour 2,500 
1} to 2 cents 


12,000- jatar. 15,1916 


per hour; 10 per cent. 


Dec. 8,1915 
Nov. 1, 1915 
4 1916 
1 | 7 per cent P 
in 44 ore cent Jan. 3,1916 
per mo RIR Mar. 15,1916 
-| $5 and $10 per moni -| May 1,1916 


TABLE If.—8Summary of wage increases, establishments involved, and 
employees affected, by States, July 1, 1915, to May 15, 1916. 


Te Wee eee Sle eves, 4 
47 65 

26 26 

14 16 

S 10 

333 10 

116 2 4,130 1 

61 610,850 12 

6| 10 10,950 7 

49| 87| 225,050 97 

144 2| 14,078 28 

17 1 18 17 

1 3 

7 15,647 22 

8| 2 50,000 8 

j S 10 
9| 6 | 4,8 12 

30 56| 46512 84 

8255 148,774 93 

IFA 75 4 

— — n 2 
51 118 sı | 62 115,683 110 
2 4 13 3 1,429 12 

2 2 34 4 5,213 1 
110 335 174 62| 401,542 12 
27 2 $| 19| 32,350 16 
2 F 3 
E le, Milestones 1 
1, 500 8 


Taste II. Summary of wage increases, establishments inrolred, and 
employces affected, etc.—Continued, 


8 S-SO 


1 Railroads, iron and steel plants, and other establishments which operate in two or 
more States. 


The Philippine Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NELSON E. MATTHEWS, 


OF OHIO, > 
IN TIR House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, August 5, 1916. 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, availing myself of the priv- 
ilege of extending my remarks on the Philippine bill in the 
Recorp, I will say that I have listened with a good deal of inter- 
est to the discussion of this bill and have learned a great many 
things I did not know concerning not only the islands but the 
people who inhabit them. > 

I am satisfied that the great mass of the people of the 
United States are not at all familiar with the conditions ex- 
isting in the Philippine Islands previous to our taking them 
over and what has been accomplished there since 1898 and the 
great improvement made by the Filipino people in every direc- 
tion. ; 

Undoubtedly the question as to what. to do with the Philip- 
pine Islands will for some time be one of the leading and inter- 
esting questions before our people. 

I am now more than ever convinced that the fair, honorable, 
manly thing to do is to keep the islands and fulfill the obliga- 
tions we assumed toward the people of the islands when we took 
possession, at least until such time as they may be capable of 
self-government. To turn them adrift now means to the islands 
a state of anarchy—something, at least, like the present con- 
ditions existing in Mexico. 

As a part of my remarks I herewith insert an address deliv- 
ered at Yale University by Hon. William H. Phipps, of Paulding, 
Ohio, at one time auditor general of the Philippine Islands under 
President Taft: 

Appress or Hon. WILLIAu H. Puurrs. 

THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITION OF TIIE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS AND 
THEIR SIGNIFICANCE TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AND THE GOVERNMENT 
AND TO THE FAR EASTERN QUESTION, 

In the consideration of this problem it is well to divide it: 

(a) Social conditions of the islands. 

(b) Economic conditions and possibilities of the islands, 

(e) Their significance to the American people generally. 

(d) Their significance in connection with the eastern question, 

Considering the proposition from social conditions in the 
islands we must first review the people themselves. Originally 
the islands were inhabited by negritos. Negritos are dwarf 
negroes, just as black as the negroes of Africa, but having 
neither their physique nor intelligence, At one time they were 
presumably the sole inhabitants of the archipelago, They have 
no fixed homes. Their intelligence is very low. They live in the 
fastness of the forest and their protection from the elements is 
constructed in the crudest possible way and is very temporary 
in its durability. They live largely upon wild game, roots, and 
herbs. ‘Their method of capturing game is with the bow and 
arrow and a crude knife which they always carry. They are 
not robust and easily succumb to disease. 
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Something like 1,000 years ago, the exact time being con- 
jecture, Malays came to the islands by way of Borneo. Take a 
map of Asia and you will observe that the Malay Peninsula ex- 
tends south almost to the Equator and that by crossing from 
the Malay Peninsula to Sumatra, then travel to the southeast 
along the chain of islands to the east of Sumatra, which extends 
to a point probably not a hundred miles to Borneo, they could 
easily reach that island. Borneo is peopled by Malays. I have 
seen at Sandakan many small sailing boats from the Sulu Archi- 
pelgo. Chinese are smuggled into the Philippine Islands by 
Moros sailing in such boats from Sandakan along the northeast 
shore of Borneo to the islands of the Sulu Archipelago, and from 
there on through by Basilan to Mindanao. It was by the same 
route that the Malays came to the islands. The Malays drove 
the Negritos to the mountains and occupied all of the low, fertile 
plains of the entire group and the Negrito gradually decreased 
in number until now there are only about 30,000 of them left. 

There are many Negritos in the Zambales Mountains and 
especially in the mountain Marivales, which lies across the bay 
from Manila. Occasionally they are seen in the city of Manila, 
but when seen there it is safe to conclude that they are there 
as slaves. 

The islands were unknown to the white race until discovered 
by Maghallanes in the year 1521. It is worth while to note that 
Maghallanes, or Magellan as we known him, was killed on the 
island of Magtan April 25, 1521. Magtan is a small island 
across from the city of Cebu on the island of Cebu. A monument 
has been erected to his memory on the spot where he fell. 

It is perhaps well that Magellan died here in the Philip- 
pines, else he might have suffered a fate similar to that of 
Columbus. As it was, the King, unable to lay his hands upon 
Magellan, sought his wife and children, who were placed in 
prison. Thus, came ihe Spaniard to the Philippine Islands, 
and he, like his predecessor the Malay, drove the native before 
him. The Spaniards appropriated to themselves most of the 
property acquired by Filipinos by long years of struggle with the 
native jungles. Long before the advent of Spaniards to the Philip- 
pine Islands the Chinese had traded with the semibarbarous 
Filipino islanders. These Chinese mainly came from Canton. 
Just when their visits to the islands begun we are not able to 
say, but the religious rites of the Chinese were firmly estab- 
lished with the natives before the advent of Magellan. The 
Chinese were largely on the island of Luzon, along the west 
coast down to Manila. It was due to the Chinese that a 
measure of prosperity was brought to the islands, and their 
established commercial relations excited the envy of the Span- 
ish when they came to Manila, about the year 1570. There 
was an attempted conquest of the Philippine Islands by the 
Chinese in 1574, who sought to regain their former prestige, 
but in the end this attempt was frustrated, and a large portion 
of the army of Limahong, the Chinese general, fled to the 
mountains in north central Luzon, which is now inhabited by 
the Igorrotes, who show traces of the Chinese character. 

The islands were visited early in their history by the 
Japanese, but until the advent of Spaniards there seemed to be 
no disposition on the part of either the Japanese or Chinese 
to control the islands nor to proselyte the natives to their re- 
ligious belief. The inhabitants were not savages, entirely un- 
reclaimed from barbarism on the advent of the Spanish. They 
had a culture of their own, undoubtedly absorbed largely from 
the Chinese. Possibly the Malays and Japanese contributed 
toward their redemption from a state of barbarism. 

The Chinaman is distinctively a tradesman, and his expedi- 
tions to the islands were for the purpose of barter and trade, 
and they established stations at various points in the islands 
for that purpose. The Spaniard not only appropriated prop- 
erty of the natives to his own use, but sought to compel the 
natives to adopt the Christian religion. This they succeeded 
in doing in the northern part of the archipelago, but they al- 
most wholly failed in the Sulu Archipelago and the island of 
Mindanao. 

The interior of all islands was practically unknown to the 
Spaniards. They made but little attempt toward penetrating 
the interior, and no attempt whatever to better the condition 
of the natives inhabiting the interior. The mixture of blood 
resulting from settlement of Malays, Chinese, Japanese, and 
Spaniards has produced a peculiar race. 

In the southern part of the archipelago the Malay race pre- 
dominates. With the Christian population of Luzon, Negros, 
Penay, Cebu, and other of the larger islands the inhabitants 
are an admixture of original Negrito, Malay, Chinese, Japanese, 
and Spanish. They are divided into a great number of tribes, 
there being more than 30 tribes among the wild people and a 
score of tribes among the Christians. 
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As before stated, the Moros and Sulus are Mohammedans. 
They vigorously resent all attempts to force upon them the 
Christian or any other religion, The Mohammedan is a fighter 
and he despises the inhabitants of the remainder of the archi- 
pelago. The average Filipino is sly, cunning, crafty, and cow- 


ardly, He has little capacity for constructive work and less 
capacity for doing now what he may put off until to-morrow. 
Left to himself he will not perform even the necessary work for 
his well-being. I have sometimes doubted his capacity for real 
friendship. They are profuse in their adulation and profession 
of friendship and affection, but there have been a number of 
instances where they have turned on their best friends and 
stabbed them in the back. It is a well-known proverb among 
Americans that it is best not to go among Filipinos alone, 
especially out in the Provinces. The Filipino, as we understand 
him to be, is a mestizo, and the best of them are those in 
whom Chinese blood largely predominates. For instance, Jose 
08 was a mestizo of about 75 per cent Chinese and Spanish 

The larger percentage of Christian Filipinos are mestizos. 
They have some very lovable traits; they are nearly all 
musicians, but their music runs to plaintive airs, They, how- 
ever, take readily to American ragtime music, and it is not 
uncommon to hear “There will be a hot time in the old town 
to-night,” played as a funeral march; also “ Dixie,” “ Yankee 
Doodle,” and other American airs of the same sort are very 
popular. 

We divide the Filipino into two general classes from a re- 
ligious standpoint—7,000,000 Christian Filipinos and 1,000,000 
non-Christians, 500,000 of which are Mohammedans. Be- 
tween the Mohammedans and the Christians there is open 
warfare. The Christian Filipino has no liking for the Moro 
and, in fact is deadly afraid of him, for the Moro is a 
fighter who will fearlessly look a white man in the eye. He 
does not fear death and makes a good soldier, the Moro con- 
stabulary being the best native soldiers we have. The other 
half million non-Christians are called pagans. They are resi- 
dents of the interior of the various islands, and have about the 
same sort of religion and worship that the American Indians 
originally had. 

As to the Christian Filipino, while they profess the Christian 
religion, the church has resorted to various devices to hold 
them. They have many parades and fiestas. In these parades 
they carry images of Christ, of the Virgin Mary, and of many 
of the saints. These images are full size statues and are fre- 
quently carried on a platform on the shoulders of a dozen 
Filipinos. In conversing with Father McLain, who was for a 
time acting archbishop of the islands, I asked him why they 
did this and he said it was necessary to do so, necessary to 
give them something that they could see in order to have them 
appreciate the Christian religion, their mental capacity being 
such that they did not comprehend fully the Christian religion 
without these figures being presented to them as an ocular 
evidence of Christ. I heard Dr. Salebee say, in a lecture in 
Manila one night: “Scratch a Filipino and you find a pagan.” 

SLAVERY IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


Until November, 1918, there was no law that was in effect 
generally throughout the islands prohibiting slavery. As audi- 
tor general of the Philippine Islands I was requested to make a 
report upon slavery. I made a thorough investigation of the 
question and made my report to the Secretary of War in the 
summer of 1913. 

When the report was published the existence of slavery was 
denied by the delegates from the Philippine government to 
Washington and by local Filipino papers, but little effort was 
made to controvert the evidence that had been accumulated by 
Secretary Worcester and myself. I am thoroughly convinced 
that slavery did exist up to the time I left the islands and that 
a system of peonage was practiced in every province. I found 
that there were natives who made a business of going into the 
mountains and capturing negritos, bringing them down into the 
lowlands, and selling them as slaves. In a number of instances 
I traced the person so sold into slavery into the residences of 
Filipinos in the city of Manila, I found somewhere near a hun- 
dred cases of slavery in one locality on the island of Cebu, and 
in the Bicol Provinces I found about 3,000 slaves. 

I have no doubt that were the Philippine people to be given 
an independent government the practice of slavery would be 
revived. There is a system there that is styled caciquism, 
which is very detrimental to the tao. The caciqui, who is a 
self-constituted boss, controls the labor of the tao, and he may 
not enter into a contract to perform any sort of work excepting 
through the caciqui whe takes quite a share of the wages earned 
for his pay. The average Filipino has no idea or knowledge of 
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his individual rights. Practically all the poorer classes of the 
Philippines are slaves in the sense that they do the bidding of 
the caciqui and the rich Filipino. It is almost the universal 
rule for the rich Filipino or the buyer of products to rob the 
Filipino of the fruits of his labor, paying him only a fraction of 
what they are actually worth in the market. We found in- 
stances where Filipino traders would obtain of moun- 
tain people of the tao class to a paper, which was in effect mort- 
gaging to the tradesman the products of the person who signed 
the paper, and it frequently occurred that he would get his 
whole crop for a fraction of what it was worth. r 

Principles of sturdy honesty practiced by the Anglo-Saxons 
is not a part of the code of honor of the Filipino. The Pilipino 
has many traits that are similar to those of the African negro. 
He is very fond of music, very fond of singing and dancing, | 
and has the very peculiar habit of picking up and appropriating 
to his own use anything on which he can get his hands. Ther 
are also very fond of making public addresses and have a very 
ready flow of language. It has seemed to me that they are not 
overscrupulous in their efforts to mislead their audience. 

Prior to our going to the Philippines their courts were in bad 
condition. In fact, it seems to have been the rule, rather 
than otherwise, to purchase decisions from the court, and 
litigants were very much astonished to learn that they could 
not buy decisions from American judges. 

We have established a leper colony on the island of Oulion 
and have gathered together there all the lepers of the islands, 
completely segregating them. This has been resented by the na- 
tive Filipino, and in almost every session of their assembly they 
have introduced bills to repeal the law providing for this segre- 
gation, although the lepers in this colony are much better 
clothed, fed, and housed than most Filipinos, and at the same 
time the public is relieved from contact with this dread disease, 
When we went to the islands cholera and plague ran riot in 
almost every part of the islands. The city of Manila was 

almost like a great pesthouse, Its streets were filthy and 
muddy; little, if any, effort was made to cure cholera and 
plague. We have cleared the islands of both these diseases, and 
the death rate in the city of Manila will compare favorably | 
with that of any city of the United States. 

So much for the social side of native Filipino life. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS AND POSSIBILITIES OF THE ISLANDS. 


This division of the subject we will subdivide into two 
branches: . 

(a) Government finance, and | 

(b) Business interests and possibilities of the islands. \ 

The statement has been frequently made that the Philippine 
Islands are costing the United States a large sum of money 
each year. If I remember correctly, and I think I do, I have 
seen it stated that the Philippine Islands were costing the 
United States from $40,000,000 to $45,000,000 per annum. 
I think Mr. Jones, the author of the Jones bill, which seeks to 
grant independence to the Philippine Islands, has made this 
statement, and various other persons have made similar state- 
ments. So far as I can see, there is no foundation for this 
statement, for all expenditures of the Philippine general, pro- 
vincial, and municipal governments are paid from local revenues. | 

The general government of the Philippine Islands is sup- 
ported by general revenues amounting to from 27,000,000 to 
730,000,000 per annum, These revenues are produced in the 
following manner: Customs revenues (such as we have from 
our own customs duties) have ranged in the past four or five 
years from 515,000,000 to nearly 218,000,000 per annum. For in- 
stance, in the fiscal year 1912 customs revenues were nearly 
18,000,000, while in the fiscal year 1913 customs revenues were 
715,549, 899.47, the decrease being due quite largely to the 
change in the tariff law and of the business unrest caused by 
agitation for the independence of the islands. Internal rev- 
enues for the ‘fiscal year 1912, 59, 459,421.33; 1913, 210,880, 482.95. 
Other revenues, 1912, #3,733,699.88 ; 1913, 91,221, 410.56. Added 
to this should be noted the friar lands bond sinking-fund accre- 
tions and the public works bond sinking fund for each year, so 
that the total revenues of the islands for 1912 were P31,270,- 
884.06; 1913, #27,199,544.16; for the corresponding period the 
expenditures were somewhat less than the receipts for the 
respective years. Thus it is easily seen that the general gov- 
ernment is conducted and all expenses paid from sources of 
revenue which we have noted. 

In the Provinces each Province pays its own 


out- 


expenses 
side of what may be allotted to the Provinces for public im- 
provements by the general government. ‘These allotments 
are included in the statement above made. Likewise, each 
municipality raises its own local funds by taxation, just as 
we do in the States, so that the declaration that the Philippines 
are costing us a large amount of money each year seems to be 
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utterly without foundation, excepting that there is some addl- 
tional expense attached to the keeping of an army in the 
Philippine Islands by the United States. Estimates have been 
furnished which indicate that this expense does not exceed 
83,000,000. 

As to the second division of this proposition, I find that 
possibilities of business are almost unlimited. When we took 
over the islands at the close of our War with Spain, the total 
trade with the United States and these islands was less than 
$268,000 per annum. In the year 1912 total amount of trade 
between the United States and the Philippine Islands was about 
$25,000,000. Up to the time agitation became very marked for 
the independence, American capital was investing quite exten- 
sively in business. Numerous firms were engaging in timber 
projects. Gold mines were being developed, sugar plantations 
‘were being developed, one of the large projects being on the 
island of Mindoro. Copper mines were being developed north 
of the city of Baguio. Improved methods were aiding in the 
production of cotton, coconuts, tobacco, and so forth. Enough 
tropical fruits could be produced on the Philippine Islands to 
more than supply the entire United States. There have been 
discovered and developed to a limited extent 135 outcroppings of 
coal. There are 40,000,000 acres of timber in the Philippine 
Islands, and, like the timber in all ‘tropical countries, is very 
heavy, dense, and very fine in quality, Philippine narra being 
one of the most beautiful woods grown, and it grows very large, 
I have seen table tops 7 feet across made from one board. 


There is enough timber on the islands to pay a hundred times 


over all that we have ever expended in any way on the islands. 
The Philippine Islands constitute an area of 122,000 square 
miles. A large percentage of this area ought to be brought 
under cultivation. As it is, I think the estimate is about 5 
per cent of the lands of the Philippine Islands are actually 
unae cultivation, and that 5 per cent is feeding 8,000,000 
‘people. 

The soll is limestone in quality and all of the plains are very 
fertile, as well as most of the mountain sides. Oranges grow 
very well, but very little effort has been made to improve the 
quality of any of their fruits. ‘Their bananas are not as good 


as we can buy in any town in the United States, solely because 
| little or no effort has been made to cultivate and improve them. 


Take a map of the Orient and note the location of the Philip- 
pine Islands. ‘They lie at the door of China—Hongkong being 
but ‘600 miles from Manila, Saigon being about 900 miles away, 
Shanghai about 1,100 miles away, Canton a short distance up 
the river from Hongkong. With the Philippine Islands as our 
base of operation we are in fine position to command trade in 
the Orient. Without the Philippine Islands this opportunity is 
lost. China is a country of four hundred twenty-five or twenty- 
six million people just coming into the use of products of the Oc- 
cident, and China is very friendly to the United States because 
we have been honest with her. They like American goods, and 
you may buy American manufactured goods far inland now in 
China. Borneo lies at the door of the Philippines. It is now 
in a crude state, with only two English settlements of impor- 
‘tance, one on ‘the west side and one on the north end. Aus- 
tralia lies directly to the south. If our industries are to con- 
tinue prosperous they must do so by development of our foreign 
trade. We can only develop our foreign trade by careful, pains- 
taking work. Having ‘the Philippines as a base, we should be 
able to develop trade in ‘the Orient very rapidly, and we have 
done so in the past 15 years. 

THEIR SIGNIFICANCE TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE GENERALLY. 

The Philippine Islands came to the United States as a result 
of our endeavor to free Cuba from oppression. When the Maine 
was destroyed in Habana Harbor a wave of indignation spread 
over our country, and it was not possible to avoid a war with 
Spain. Seeing that war was inevitable, it behooved us to win 
a victory in that war. We could not afford to lose; our losing 
that war would have meant the loss of all our national prestige 
and the continuance of Cuba under a condition that was un- 
bearable. It became a question of how best to proceed and to 
strike hardest. 

One of the things we always undertake to do in fighting an 
enemy is to strike him in an unexpected and unprepared quar- 
ter. It was necessary to destroy the Spanish Fleet in the 
Orient, and this was the task which came to our fleet com- 
manded by Admiral Dewey, and the result of the battle of 
Manila Bay is history. With the destruction of the Spanish 
fleet we practically destroyed Spanish Government in the 
islands. Spanish Government there, while bad, was better 
than no government at all. Hence, it became our duty to see 
that the islands were properly governed. We were obliged to 
do this to protect what few Americans were there; also, to 
protect residents of foreign countries with which we were at 
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peace. Had we not done so and had we left the Philippines to 
the Filipinos, there would have been a state of chaos, vandalism, 
and pillage that would have caused intervention on the part of 
countries whose subjects were in the Philippines. Hence, we 
did the only thing we could do—we established a stable gov- 
ernment for the Filipino. It was not our choice to stay; it was 
one of necessity. McKinley, recognizing that necessity, asked 
Mr. Taft to go there and establish a stable government. This 
was a new field for us. The form of government provided was 
that of a commission of which Gov. Taft was the president. 
The commission exercised a dual capacity, that of providing 
all needed laws for the islands under and by virtue of the au- 
thority of the act of Congress, and that of administering those 
laws as heads of departments. To provide proper administra- 
tion of civil government many persons were taker from the 
Army and given positions in the various bureaus. Later many 
were appointed from the States, who were well qualified for 
important posts in the Philippine government. A school system 
was established and hundreds of teachers went from the 
United States to the islands to teach the Filipino the rudiments 
of a common-school education. The Filipino child is taught to 
read and write and speak the English language. When we went 
to the Philippine Islands only a small percentage, something 
like 8 per cent, could read and write. 

Now, if I remember correctly, the percentage of those who 
ean read and write is 65, and there are 550,000 Filipino 
children in school being taught under the supervision of Ameri- 
can teachers. Many excellent school buildings have been pro- 
vided by the bureau of public works. Ten thousand miles of 
good roads have been built; good substantial provincial build- 
ings have been erected in almost every Province in the islands. 
To carry on this work many engineers and architects from the 
States were given employment in the Philippines. Likewise, 
Americans have been employed to quite a large extent in all of 
the bureaus. While this has greatly benefited the Filipino, 
and we have made more progress in the Philippines in the past 
17 or 18 years than Spain did in her 400 years of control of 
the islands, yet the benefits accruing have not been alone to 
the Filipino. It has been an education to every soldier who 
has gone to the Philippines and made use of his opportunities. 
It has been a benefit to every American school-teacher who 
has gone to the Philippines and stayed even the minimum time 
of two years. It has been a great benefit and a school to our 
American doctors, our American scientists, our American archi- 
tects, our American engineers, to all Americans who have gone 
to the Philippines and made use of the opportunities that pre- 
sented themselves in their work. ; 

Thousands of Americans have come to a good knowledge of 
the Orient through their residence in the Philippines. Hun- 
dreds of them have made the trip around the world, many of 
them going through Asia and Europe and both the southern 
and northern routes. As a people, America has greatly bene- 
fited from the broad view that has been given us through so 
many of our citizens being thus employed. 

Were our policy in relation to the Philippines thoroughly 
settled, and it were known that we were to remain in the 
islands, the opportunities for business would be the finest in 
the world. The development of sugar plantations, development 
‘of trade with the United States, development of coconut plan- 
tations, development of the hemp industry, development of 
tropical fruits, and possibilities of the timber industry are all 
very great, and they are scarcely comprehended at all. 

The timber is quite largely hardwood, much of which is 
exceedingly valuable; narra, which is called the Philippine 
mahogany, being one of the most valuable; camagon, which is 
a very dense wood with black and brown streaks, ebony, acle, 
molava, ipil, yacal, and many other fine woods, all of which 
are very dense and have great tensile strength. These woods 
that I have named all take a very fine finish and are very useful 
in furniture, shipbuilding, piling, and so forth. 

In the Bukidnon country of the island of Mindanao are vast 
plains that should be covered by herds of cattle and sheep. The 
grass here is as fine as can be found in the blue-grass region 
of Kentucky, yet these great plains are unemployed because of 
unsatisfactory governmental regulations, 

In our endeavor to protect the Filipino in his heritage we 
have passed many laws that are greatly to his detriment, be- 
cause they prevent progress. They prevent the development of 
resources. When we consider that only 5 per cent of the Phil- 
ippine Islands are actually under cultivation, we must realize 
at once that something is wrong or they would have developed 
faster. We must also realize that if the small portion which 
is in cultivation can support 8,000,000 people what a vast popu- 
lation the islands would support if all the available lands were 
brought under cultivation. 
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Owing to the seasons of the year there being wet and dry, 
the Philippine Islands do much better with irrigation. The 
broad, deep streams, all headed in the mountains, furnish ample 
water supply for this purpose, and as an economic proposition 
the water so supplied ought to serve a double use, the pri- 
mary use being irrigation; but, connected with that, without loss 
of water for irrigation purposes, the same water could be used 
at or near the irrigation dam for producing power with which 
to run machinery, and so forth. It seems to me that in our 
own country we are exceedingly wasteful. Take, for instance, 
some of our large irrigation dams: Why should not the water 
used in connection with these dams supply power for running 
large manufacturing plants at a very small cost? There are 
scores of rivers in the Philippine Islands which could be so 
used, and the plains through which they pass could be irri- 
gated, and thus we could grow three crops a year instead of one, 
and at the same time vast manufacturing plants could pro- 
duce goods for the oriental market on a basis that would enable 
us to compete with Europe, because of the cheapness of the 
power necessary to run such plants. 

America has become one of the great manufacturing coun- 
tries of the world. The time must come when our manufactur- 
ing industries must be limited, because the markets of the world 
have been preempted by other countries. Shall we as a country 
forego the opportunities that present themselves to us in the 
opportunity we have for development along this line by reten- 
tion of the Philippines? 

All the other countries of the world are reaching out for ad- 
ditional territory, and they are thus preparing for the future, 
for in this sphere of the influence acquired they build up for 
themselves a market for their manufactured goods. England 
has her possessions the world over. Germany, France, Italy, 
Holland, Belgium, Russia, and other countries that might be 
named are taking care of the future by securing to themselves 
colonies which will serve a double purpose—first, that of fur- 
nishing a market for the goods manufactured at home; sec- 
ondly, providing an outlet or place of abode where the con- 
gested population of the mother country may go and still pre- 
serve their nationality. 

We have had such vast expanse of country that our states- 
men have given little heed to this question; but with the present 
ratio of increase in population the question of providing homes 
and employment for our congested population will become a seri- 
ous one. 

When we but consider the vast number of Germans, Swedes, 
Trish, Italians, and other nationalities of our own population 
we realize how rapidly population of the mother countries from 
which they have come would have congested had it not been 
that they had been able to find homes in America. The day is 
not far distant when we will realize the importance of pre- 
serving American soil for our children. The Philippine Islands 
now have a population of about 8,000,000 people subsisting on 
an area of about 5 per cent of the total area of the islands. 
It has been estimated 60 per cent of the area of the Philippine 
Islands is fit for profitable cultivation. At this ratio, what a 
vast population the islands will sustain! 

It is true the islands are in the Tropics, extending from 
about 43° north latitude to about 21° north latitude. Con- 
tinual heat is claimed to be detrimental to the average Ameri- 
can; be that as it may, I have seen a great. many Ameri- 
cans who have been in the islands for 15 years, and I 
have seen Europeans who have advised me that they have been 
there 30 years practically without leaving the islands, and they 
appear to be in excellent health. However, the mountains 
give relief from this continuous heat, and at the city of Baggio 
we attain altitude of more than 5,000 feet, which is sufficient 
to give a temperate climate the year round, and during the 
months of December, January, and February it sometimes 
freezes thin ice. One always has a fire in the evening and 
blankets are a comfort. The temperature at scarcely any point 
on the islands becomes as intensely hot as it does in the United 
States, there always being a good breeze from the sea. The 
temperature at Manila scarcely ever rises above 91 or 92° 
and rarely goes below 65. It is this continuous temperature 
that is detrimental. To counteract this we established a capi- 
tal at Baggio for what are called the summer months—March, 
April, and May, and June until the beginning of the wet season. 
At this capital we become renovated and fit for the remaining 
nine months of the year on the plains of Manila. It is essen- 
tially important that this change be strictly observed. 

There is in the breast of all true Americans a desire to re- 
main Americans. With the Philippines a permanent possession 
of the United States, many Americans would seek them and 
make them a permanent home and would undoubtedly there 
engage in business and manufacturing for the oriental trade. 
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In my judgment, the Tropics, in the future will show great 
development, even greater development than has taken place 
in the Temperate Zone. There is a growing demand for the 
products of the Tropics, and as the demand grows the product 
must be increased to meet this demand. 

Modern science is obliterating disease in the Tropics and 
with the sanitation of the Tropics so that it is safe to reside 
there comes the desirability of getting away from our long and 
arduous winters. The Tropics have the further advantage of 
being able to make progress the entire year round, while here 
our harvest season is comparatively short. Our growing 
season is scarcely more than 4 months, while there with irriga- 
tion it is 12 months. How much more rapidly things may be 
done and how much more may be accomplished in a climate 
where we may engage actively in our pursuits all the year 
round. What we haye accomplished in the Philippines has 
been the marvel of the world. We have done more for them 
in the 17 years that we have been there than Spain accom- 
plished in her 400 years. We have done more for the Philip- 
pines than England has accomplished in all her years in 
India. We have done more in the Philippines than France 
has accomplished in her 60 years of occupancy of Indo-China. 
We have made the city of Manila a health resort whose cli- 
mate for five months in the year is the most delightful in the 
world. If we were to leave the Philippines, all that we have 
accomplished in the way of sanitary reforms, governmental 
progress, and public improvements would go into decay and 
vanish. It is not in the Filipino people to do constructive work, 
It is not in them to continue a work already accomplished, nor 
even to preserve it. The Filipino people are better governed 
now than they ever have been in their history; they have a 
better government and are nearer self-government now than 
they ever will be again if they are granted independence. 
You can not confer independence on a people not capable of 
preserving that independence. They have little conception of 
self-government, although they think they have learned it all 
under our tutorage of the past 15 years. The Filipino people 
are practically a Malay race and no Malay people is self- 
governing in the sense of an organized government of a civi- 
lized country. It is true that all peoples are to an extent 
self-governing. Even the wildest tribes of the interior of 
Africa have a sort of government by tribes as did the Indian, 
the inhabitants of Borneo, and other uncivilized countries, 
but that grade of self-government is not the kind that is bene- 
ficial to a people or brings progress to a country. 

So I must again repeat that, in my judgment, the Filipino 
people are not fit for self-government. It is true that certain 
Filipino characters will be cited to us as being of high intelli- 
gence. I could name Filipinos who have high intelligence, but 
they are comparatively so few that it is no more proper to judge 
the Filipino race from these few persons than it would be to 
judge the Negro race in America by the deeds of Booker T. 
Washington and Fred Douglas. If we in America, with all our 
training and traditions for centuries past, are scarcely capable 
of self-government in the sense of a popular government by the 
people, what can we expect from a people who until the advent 
of America knew nothing of participating in self-government. 
Surely they are not of such a superior race that they can ac- 
quire in 15 or 16 years all that it has taken us of America a 
thousand years to acquire. 

THEIR SIGNIFICANCE IN CONNECTION WITH THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


This division of the question has been largely discussed ever 
since we acquired the Philippines, and our friends of the anti- 
imperialistic society have held this phase of the question before 
the American people almost continuously, until eyen the children 
at the fireside shudder at the thought of what Japan may do to 
us if we retain the Philippines. Japan lies along the eastern 
coast of Asia and is much closer to China than it is to the 
Philippine Islands. Recently Japan obtained control of Korea 
and the immediate country surrounding Port Arthur. In the 
present war she is undertaking to obtain control of additional 
territory adjoining Korea. Is not this the sane thing for her 
to do, if she can? Why should she desire the Philippine Islands 
more than any other of the islands in the far eastern seas? 
Why should she desire the Philippine Islands more than she 
should desire Indo-China or Borneo, a continent island with 
800,000 square miles, as fertile as the Philippine Islands and 
more than twice as large? Then there are Celebes, New Guinea, 
New Zealand, Sumatra, Java, and many other islands and 
groups of islands in this immediate vicinity that are as desirable 
as the Philippine Islands. France owns Indo-China, a country 
more than twice as large as the Philippines; England owns the 
Straits Settlements, India, a large portion of Borneo, all Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and a part of New Guinea, 


The Dutch own Sumatra, Java, Celebes, a portion of New 
Guinea, and many other islands in this Archipelago. Germany 
and Spain have possessions, all in the vicinity of the Philippine 
Islands. Do we read of any of these nations considering the 
proposition of giving up their possessions because of their fear 
of Japan? No matter how small the country, none have ever 
even considered such a proposition. At least, no such senti- 
ment has ever been given voice. The proposition of giving over 
the Philippine Islands because we might some day be compelled 
to fight Japan is not only foolish, but cowardly. The very fact 
that we say such things in this country has been a detriment 
of our prestige in the Orient. We should never give up any 
possession that we have because of fear of any country. Surely 
we, with our hundred million people, our ingenuity, our capacity 
for fighting, and our loyalty to the mother country, ought to be 
able to cope with the strongest nation in the world, so if we 
ever do give up the Philippines for any cause, let not that cause 
be cowardice. 

Let us, however, consider the probabilities of Japan entering 
into a war with the United States over the Philippine Islands. 
Conceding that she desired possession of these islands we should 
remember that Japan is very heavily in debt. They have the 
largest per capita debt and the highest rate of taxation of any 
civilized country in the world. The burden of taxation in 
Japan is almost unbearable. Four years ago the then Emperor, 
who is now dead, was in great fear of assassination and had 
the palace guarded by soldiers. There had been an attempt to 
assassinate him just a few days before our visit in June, 1911, 
There was then, and still is, great unrest in Japan owing to the 
burden of taxes the people are carrying. Since our visit Japan 
has entered into this world war and is now undertaking to 
force China to make concessions that will give her a larger 
amount of territory nearer home. She had an expensive siege 
of the fortress held by Germany and is continually increasing 
her indebtedness. 

In the summer of 1918 Japan undertook to borrow a large 
sum of money running into many millions of dollars. She 
wholly failed excepting that she was finally able to raise 
enough money by this method with which to pay her interest. 
Her interest account runs into millions. I do not know whether 
Japan has been able to raise revenues sufficient to meet cur- 
rent expenses and interest charges since then or not, but I am 
quite certain that she has not in any way reduced her indebt- 
edness. Nagasaki is the nearest port of importance to the 
Philippines, and that is five days’ sailing from Manila. 

Manila could only be taken after a long siege, as Corregidor, 
the Gibraltar of the Philippine Islands, lies at the entrance of 
Manila Bay. To land an army to the north of Manila and 
to march it down to Manila would be a difficult task, so that 
the taking of Manila by any hostile country would be a ques- 
tion of considerable time. In the meantime our Navy surely 
would not be idle. We always have a squadron in the Orient, 
and that squadron would undoubtedly be prepared and ready 
for action before hostilities were actually declared. I do not 
claim to be an expert in military affairs, but it seems to me 
that it would be a difficult and expensive undertaking on the 
part of Japan to capture the Philippines and a more difficult 
undertaking to retain them once captured. Our taxes in this 
country are nothing compared with the taxes levied in Japan. 
Our resources are at least a hundred to one, We could raise 
ten billion dollars in the United States easier than Japan could 
raise a hundred million. Our unpreparedness is not so great 
as some of our military friends would have us imagine. We 
are not prepared as well as we should be, I grant, but we 
have always met every emergency, and the temper of the 
American people is-such that we would not permit ourselves 
to be defeated by Japan or any other country on the face of 
the globe. Hence, should any country take from us the Philip- 
pine Islands, it would only be a temporary victory. Japan 
knows this as well as we. Japan knows better than we her 
financial condition. They realize that it would be folly for 
them to engage in a war with the United States, however much 
they would like to have the Philippine Islands. They also 
realize that territory adjacent to their possessions in Asia 
would be much more valuable to them than any detached 
island or group of islands, so I do not think we need fear war 
with Japan, nor do I think we need fear the result in case 
we should engage in war with Japan. - 

We need a base of operation in the Orient, The Philippine 
Islands furnish that base. China is certain to develop into a 
great market for manufactured products. There will be thou- 
sands of miles of railroads to build; there will be a demand for 
modern farm machinery and implements. There are rich deposits 
of minerals in the mountains of China to be obtained—coal, 
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fron, steel, copper, lead—some of the richest deposits in the 
world of these minerals are in China. Then there are the vast 
fertile plains of China, that are certain to produce valuable 
exports. There are 425,000,000 people in China to consume 
manufactured products and to produce exports. We shall want 
and need as much of this trade as we can obtain, and if we 
retain possession of the Philippine Islands we have a splendid 
opportunity to secure a good portion of it. Should we give up 
the Philippines from any cause, our doing so will be misunder- 
stood by the oriental; in fact, those who are continually crying 
our inability to cope with Japan have convinced the Japanese 
public that this is true, and, what is worse, they have convinced 
most oriental countries that this is true, and our prestige has 
greatly suffered thereby. It seems to me that our continual 
crying out from the housetops our frailties and defects is detri- 
mental to our prestige abroad. The effect at home may be what 
is desired, but the effect in foreign lands is tremendously bad. 

From the standpoint of what is best for the Filipino, we 
should retain possession of the islands for the following reasons: 

First. We have secured for them a stable government which 
is better than they ever had before or ever will have again should 
we sever our connection with the Philippine Islands. 

Second. Under American rule of the Philippine Is'g»ds the 
a have been more prosperous than at any other time in 

eir history. 

Third. We are just beginning the development of the Phil- 
ippine Islands, and should we retain possession ef them un- 
questionably the beneficial result of such development would 
on very great, not only for the Philippines but for the United 

tates. 

Fourth. By retaining possession of the Philippine Islands 
we keep them out of the clutches of some nation that will not 
be as as we have been in working out their salvation. 

Fifth. The increase in trade of the Philippines with the 
United States has been very great. It will be much greater in 
proportion in the next 25 years if our relations continue as they 
now are. 

Sixth. They furnish a base of operation for trade with China 
and Japan, which will be greatly beneficial not only to the 
United States but to the Philippine Islands as well; and, 
lastly : 

The Philippine Islands now are a part of a great nation. 
Were they given independence, they would become, from a 
national standpoint, t, with no voice in the affairs of 
the world and subject to be trampled upon whenever they became 
necessary to the welfare of any other country. 


Address of Mr. John A. Edwards, of Eureka, Kans. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DUDLEY DOOLITTLE, 


OF KANSAS, 
Is tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 4, 1916. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I present the address of Mr. 
John A. Edwards, of Eureka, Kans., delivered by him at the 
forty-fifth annual meeting of the Kansas State Board of Agri- 
culture, January 12-14, 1916. In view of our efforts to secure 

a comprehensive Federal investigation of the meat packers and 
thelr control of live-stock prices and marketing, this address of 
Mr. Edwards, who is himself a cattleman and much interested in 
behalf of the investigation, is particularly interesting and illu- 
minating. Anybody who even pretends to know anything about 
the methods of the packers will immediately recognize that Mr. 
Edwards states actual facts and conditions that are almost 
everyday occurrences. 

LIVE-STOCK MARKETING PROBLEMS, 

“Mr. Epwanps. This subject of the marketing of farm prod- 
ucts is vital and big enough to occupy all the time of an extra 
session of the Kansas Legislature. I want to compliment your 
secretary for having put this most important topic on the pro- 
gram. I do not congratulate his judgment, however, in assign- 
ing the treatment of it to me. But time is too brief to apologize 
for either of us. 

“When I noticed that he had given me this big, broad sub- 
ject, I thought of the little boy who set 40 eggs under an old 
hen, and when he was asked why he gave thee ac. so many he said 
‘he wanted to see the old thing spread herself.“ I intend to 


spread over only one phase of our marketing problems, which 
is that of our cattle and hogs. Every one who has marketed 
cattle and sat on the fence at the stockyards knows that the 
packing interests control and own the situation, and appar- 
ently pay very often their own prices. When F said sat on the 
fence, I meant sat on a rail or stood in the slush and peeked 
through a erack in the fence. Before the packers became the 
owners of the various stockyards a broad plank was nailed 
over the top of the fence, on which one could walk or stand so 
long as he had strength, and then when he sat down this board 
was wide enough to hold him and let him take his medicine 
or die in peace. Now, since the packers own all of the equip- 
ment pertaining to the cattle business this comfortable plank 
has been transformed into interest-bearing property. 

“We ship our live stock, as I have stated, to public yards owned 
by the packers. Every morning in every "packing-house city of 
the land buyers for the packers come to the yards at 8 o'clock 
and buy or look around until 3. In the fall, when the runs are 
large, the buying has been delayed until late in the day, which 
makes weighing continue until evening. That is one of the 
serious problems of our marketing, and makes a big loss, which 
is always borne by the countrymen. 

“ If competition existed in our stockyards, weighting and buy- 
ing would be more speedily executed. There have been instances 
even this season where good killing cattle were passed without 
a bid from Monday morning until Wednesday or Thursday 
evening. These conditions, however, would not be frequent if 
our markets were more than one-man markets. 

“All of the buyers on all of the markets for all of the packers 
every morning did as though it was a phonograph talking. It 
is ‘steady’ or ‘higher’ or ‘lower’ with all of them, and at 
exactly the same hour. The result would be the same if only 
one packer and one man bid on all of the cattle and hogs and 
sheep which we offer. 

“One morning this summer I met a belated cow buyer of the 
packers uptown in Kansas City. I joined him in a mad race for 
the stockyards. We overtook a Ford jitney and jumped in. As 
we rode I asked: 

“t Dave, what is your cow market going to be to-day?’ 

“* Search me,’ he said; ‘I haven’t learned yet. All I care to 
do is to get there soon enough to hold my job.’ 

In a few minutes he rode up the alley and bid on our cows. 
The salesman remarked to him that the bid was lower, and he 
said, ‘Yes; we are all bidding lower, and they are likely to be 
lower yet? 

“ So we sold them, and then he made what seemed to us the 
best bid of the day, which was ‘ Good day.’ 

“ My remarks are not an arraignment of the packers. We need 
them, and must have some one to buy our live stock, but what we 
do complain of is that they often seem not to buy them, but just 
merely take them. We also note that it is useless to ship on to 
another market if the price does not suit. Conditions ahead are 
always made worse for the man who goes on. There is no court 
of higher appeal from the bid of the packer. Regardless of how 
may criticize the courts of this country, we must admit 
that there is a decided preference for their procedure. They 
often reverse themselves. The packer never does. 

“The theory of the big packing houses and big stockyards 
and the concentration of live-stock shipments is sound, but when 
all of the ownership and management and all of the buying falls 
to the hands of a very few, and those few work in unison, the 
practice is wrong, and the public pays the penalty. 

“A year ago, at the beginning of 1915, any person who had the 
least possible imagination would have thought that this would 
have been a banner year for the live-stock interests of the coun- 
try. It ought to have been. Our exports of meat have been 
the greatest in history. Our imports of live cattle and meat, 
on the other hand, have been less by half than in 1914. During 
the past year labor has been employed overtime and at higher 
wages; business has prospered amazingly; all of the raw ma- 
terials have advanced, many of them many times. It would seem 
that with these sky-high prices and favorable conditions that 
the meat producer would certainly have a fat year, but he has 
not. It has been a lean one. 

“Wat cattle on the markets of this country have averaged lower 
during 1914 than in 1915; hogs have averaged lower than in 
1914—-with the result that the bank accounts of the majority 
of the live-stock producers have averaged lower, while dressed 
meat has sold readily and at good figures and at a great profit. 
This projit, which should have gone into the pocket of the pro- 
ducer, has gone entirely into the treasury of the packer. This 
great injustice could not be worked against the countrymen if 
there was competition between the killers of live stock. Compe- 
tition is the fundamental element of trade, and the element which 
the packers for years have been trying to eliminate. I believe 
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they have succeeded. Should tivo of the packers happen to de- 
sire the same bunch of cattle, rather than compete they buy 
and divide the drove. 

“Those who believe in big business combinations have ground 
to admire this great organization which fixes the price on our 
products and which owns more gigantic industries than Heinz, 
who advertises 57 different varieties. 

“Our American packer owns a great percentage of the meat 
and killing business of South America, Mexico, and Australia, 
and owns or controls the ocean meat-carrying vessels, He owns 
public stockyards, and has organized banks and loan companies, 
and loans us the money he has made from us. He owns many 
of the refrigerator and storage plants and the poultry, egg, and 
butter concerns and the tannery works of the country. He owns 
the tankage and manure works of the land and sells these by- 
products back to us—and with them a number of hog-cholera 
germs, I believe. In another year or so they will likely include 
with each shipment of tankage or fertilizer a few bottles of hog 
serum, a monopoly of which, I presume, they will eventually 
possess, 

“One day at the stockyards at Kansas City I was sitting on 
the fence to learn who would pay the lowest price for my cattle, 
when an old farmer, who came from somewhere near Osawato- 
mie, stepped up and stated that he had been buying fertilizer 
and had been paying about 2 cents per pound to the packers for 
it, but that now he had decided to buy manure at about $24 per 
car; that he did not believe there was much difference in the 
quality; that the chief difference between them existed in the 
bulk. He asked if I was farming. I said I was. So he advised 
me to buy fertilizer, and I told him I thought I had better buy 
brains. I asked him if he had ever handled cattle. He said yes; 
that he had just sold some discarded milch-cow stuff for canners 
at $3.80. I figured it up and found out how much money he had 
received for his cattle, and I said, ‘ Why in the name of heaven 
didn’t you grind those cows into fertilizer and save the freight?’ 

“I have attended in the past few years many agricultural 
meetings intended for the education and good of the agricul- 
turist and have been instructed as to how our wonderful blue- 
stem and yellow corn properly combined would make the beef 
steer gain 2 pounds where he only had gained 1 pound before, 
and as I have listened I have wondered what's the use of this 
extra pound when the Shylocks of the market get the pound. 
I have been taught how to produce more pork from a given 
amount of corn, but I have not become duly enthused, for I feel 
that although I may obtain this added gain, the packer will get 
the added profit. At the present price of hogs it almost requires 
the price one receives for a live hog to buy the bacon one dressed 
hog has made. I believe that the packers made more money 
this fall overnight on the hogs I sold them than I did in a year, 
and I began with them before they were littered. Last year and 
this year hogs came down almost $2 per hundred, which is $4 
per head, but bacon and ham did not feel the decline. This 
would mean that the packers made $4 per head more profit out of 
my hogs than they were making befare the drop in the market. 

“ During the past two years I have been receiving a great deal 
of instruction in vaccinating hogs. ‘The agricultural colleges and 
Government have aided materially in helping us save our hogs 
_ from cholera and often offering sympathy afterwards. I feel 

that I have lost a greater percentage of my hogs from the 
packers’ combine than I have from the disease. 

“T am convinced that if the State and Government experts 
would devote as much time to preventing the market losses as 
they do to the loss from contagion, and would give as much time 
to the making of a competitive market for our hogs as they do 
in teaching us how to raise more and fatter hogs, the Kansas 
farmer would haye dollars in the banks where now he has only 
experience. 

“A few years ago 1 happened to step into a hotel and saw sit- 
ting there, with his feet in the window and his hat over his 
eyes, one of the well-to-do, influential, standpat citizens of that 
district, one who had believed in caucuses and gag rule and 
conventions and fewer laws and more liberty. I said: 

Hello, my old standpat friend. Are you trying to decide 
between Fairbanks and Weeks?’ ” 

[I might say that Mr. Edwards and I do not belong to the 
same political party.] 

“*T am not mixing that kind of medicine any more,’ he said. 
J am trying to take what they have mixed for me. I have just 
been over settling up with the International Harvester Co. I 
complained a little about the price of some machinery I have 
been buying and of the repairs that I am obliged to buy of the 
International Co. I was told by their representatives that if 
I did not like their prices that I could go without machinery 
for a while; that their company was only making about 8 
per cent on $250,000,000 capitalization. I was just thinking 
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also that I would be obliged to buy a lot more gasoline to keep 


my tractor going, and I find that the Standard Oil Co. has raised 
the price of gasoline 3 or 4 cents a gallon; that the stock of their 
company was not selling high enough; so they are taking my 
money, and it is legal.’ 

“Then the man told me that he was building a house for his 
son-in-law, and that the local lumber dealers sold at fixed prices, 
and that the only chance he had to save his bank account from 
open robbery was to buy from the Chicago House Wrecking Co. 
This man also related to me that for a great many years he had 
been feeding cattle in large numbers for the packers, and he said 
he had usually been allowed something for his fecd and work, but 
this year they took the whole blamed thing. 

“*T have been sitting here thinking if we fellows could raise 
the price of something besides Cain,’ said he, ‘and if I have to 
ie 5 fall and there is an anarchist running I will vote that 

et. 

“The analogy between the hog and cattle industry is close, 
except that the loss on fat cattle is greater and the end of the 
farmer who feeds his grain to them is quicker. I have known 
@ great many farms to go when the farmer shipped his cattle. 
I have never known the packer who bought them to be overcome 
with disaster. 

“The marketing of all of our stock has not been conducted, 
fortunately, on these open markets. ‘There are a few bright 
spots and some which the big combinations neither painted nor 
created. These spots are the cow and the pure-bred business, 
and the reason that they are bright is because the public and the 
law of supply and demand have had an opportunity to work. 
If it had not been for the evolution of the cow and the calf many 
of us would to-day be riding in the long carayan the packers have 
been bearing to the cemetery. 

“A few years ago I was in Roswell, N. Mex., buying Panhandie 
steers, and in the evening I was lonesome because I was good, 
so I went down to the big gambling house where there was 
society, There were large tables and much hilarity. I took a 
seat on an elevated platform and became fascinated watching 
the players and the dealers. When morning came the most of 
the players had been thrown out or dropped out and only a few 
lucky ones remained. I noticed that about all the money that 
had come into the gambling house with the visitors the night 
before was put away in the morning in the safes by the dealers, 
I noticed with every roll of the wheel or cut of the cards the 
dealer took a percentage, until when daylight arrived and the 
last few went away the percentage had equaled the whole. 
Yearly, or oftener, when I go to Kansas City and notice the 
wealth and the extension of the packers, the absence of some old 
live-stock man, or find that his farm is gone or that he is working 
for the packers, or is in the commission business, or out of com- 
mission, the scene of the Roswell dealers comes to my mind; and 
so long as the packers can shufie and can deal the cards and take 
a percentage from our hides and leather and poultry and cattle 
and hogs, he will eventually own not only the packing houses and 
yards but the prosperity of our State and the property of her 
citizens, 

“A few years ago Tom Lawson, through one of the magazines, 
on the subject of ‘ Frenzied finance,’ described vividly the evils 
of Wall Street. A few years later he proposed a remedy. He 
discovered, like physicians, that it is much more difficult to find 
a cure than to diagnose the disease. We find that same trouble 
with the live-stock market problems. We know now that we hare 
the disease, and in a malignant form, and that this packing- 
house disease will eventually kill us. No one, so far as I know. 
has been able to prescribe a cure. 

One of the remedies proposed in my county is Government 
ownership of packing plants, one plant to be established at 
every market. It is not the intention that the Government 
should destroy the present packers, but only build and compete 
with them, the same as the parcel post competes with the ex- 
press companies. The Government employs a large corps of men 
to help the live-stock interests protect themselves against Texas 
fever, scab, and foot-and-mouth disease. The Government ought 
to go further and protect our ownership of our herds when we 
offer them on the markets. This is as important and more 
necessary than any other remedy the Government can pre- 
scribe, I know that Government ownership is repugnant to 
many, but at the same time many of the severe losses which 
we suffer in our marketing are also repugnant. I would rather 
be an advocate of this doctrine than to be broke, and I think 
and I believe there are many who agree with me that Govern- 
ment ownership is preferable to being out of business. 

I believe that last year the cattle interests lost one hundred 
times more from the advantage the packers took of the markets 
than the cattle owner did in the country from the foot-and- 
mouth disease. 


It is further suggested in my home county of Greenwood that 
should the Government fail to do more for the live-stock raisers 
than to see that their herds go to slaughter in good health, that 
the State of Kansas should come to the rescue, for the pros- 
perity of Kansas and her welfare and the value of her farms 
and pastures and forage crops are based on the price of her live 
stock. Our values will not greatly increase in this State so 
long as our live-stock prices are dependent upon the question- 
able generosity and the whims of the packers and the dividends 
they decide to make. It is contended by some that Kansas 
ought to install on Kansas soil a packing plant which may be 
run and manuged on a plan similar to the State twine plant. 
This little institution has lowered the price of twine; it has 
saved a great many thousands of dollars to the farmers of 
Kansas which otherwise would have gone inio the surplus de- 
pariment of the harvester companies. Such a packing house 
would afford competition and prevent the strife between the 
cattlemen and the packer and would make our whimsical mar- 
kets more stable. 

A third proposed remedy, which we have talked of freely in 
our county, is to the effect that the owners of the sixty-odd 
millions of cattle in the United States should pay $1 per head 
into a company as capital to conduct a packing business, and 
that this amount of money, together with that which would be 
raised by the sale of stock to.consumers, would provide enough 
millions to give us competition in the markets of the world. It 
would also make a company strong enough to secure a few ocean 
ships, or at least space in them, so that we might enter freely 
into all phases of the meat and packing business. It is con- 
tended that such a packing plant might not make money for the 
stockholders, and it is true it might not. But if it failed to 
make money as a packing plant it would be because it had made 
live stock sell higher, and should this be the result the live- 
stock owners of this Nation would have gained the chief object 
which they have sought. On the other hand, if cattle were not 
higher and the packing plant lost money, it would be because 
the meat sold too low; and should this be the case there still 
could be no objection, for the reason that the consumers «could 
be the beneficiaries. It is not material in this scheme whether 
the plant is profitable or not, just so the consumers and the 
producers who are the stockholders profit by it. 

The greatest hindrance to this last remedy and rescue is, I 
find, the lack of a Moses. I feel that if there is a Moses in this 
society, or on the face of the earth, he would find that $100,000 
3 in Greenwood County would be pledged at once to this 
project. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that until Government or State 
or private ownership is installed, and until competition is re- 
stored, the State of Kansas will allow its best and its most 
productive business to pay the dealers of this marketing game 
annually millions and millions of dollars which should stay in 
the State of Kansas and go to build up her farms and her in- 
dustries and her citizenship. 


Naval and Military Expenditures. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN WORTH BAILEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, August 5, 1916. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, we are soon to agree upon pend- 
ing appropriation bills carrying such stupendous and stagger- 
ing totals that the human mind fails to grasp their meaning. 
It is impossible for the ordinary brain to grapple with figures 
mounting into the hundreds of millions; they can be compre- 
hended only with an effort and after they have been translated 
into other forms. 

Never before in a time of peace has any nation gone into 
expenditures for military purposes on any such lavish scale as 
this Congress has adopted. At heart it is to be doubted whether 
this House or whether the body at the other end of the Capitol 
is satisfied with the performance which is about to be com- 
pleted. It exceeds reason as far as it exceeds all precedent. 
But both House and Senate have yielded to what they have 
conceived to be the country’s demand, yet I seriously question 
9 se ET really Sorsele so deer er. a program as 

at for w we are prov. g by appropriations aggregating 
8700,000, 000. 


However, these expenditures are justified in the minds of some 
men on the ground that they are in the interest of peace. The 
millions we are taking out of the toil and privation of the 
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war? Were the armaments of Europe an insurance 
war? Have armaments in any country or in any era been a 
guaranty of peace? As I read history, I say that all human 
experience proves the contrary. 

And in this connection, Mr. Speaker, and as a part of my 
remarks, permit me to incorporate a remarkable address at the 
recent Lake Mohonk conference by the Rev. Charles E. Jeffer- 
son, D. D., LL. D., pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York, under the title, “Do Large Armaments Provoke War?” 
This address is one of the strongest and most convincing con- 
tributions to this discussion of armaments from the peace angle 
that have come under my notice; and I commend it to the 
thoughtful men of this House and of the country, to whom it 
should make a powerful appeal. Dr. Jefferson spoke as follows: 


Do LARGE ARMAMENTS Provoxn Wark? 
[Charles E. Jefferson, D. D., LL. D., pastor Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York City.] 
DO LARGE ARMAMENTS AS SUCH PROVOKE WAR? 

My answer is they do, and these are my reasons: First, be- 
cause of their nature. They are in reality enormous masses of 
explosives. The explosives .are of two kinds, chemical and 
human. Their presence deranges the normal beating of the 
world’s heart. We can never have national health on this 
planet until swollen armies and navies are abolished. They 
create a state of mind out of which war, soon or late, must 
inevitably come. They are fomenters and feeders of fear. 
Dump down in front of my house a ton of dynamite or gun- 
powder and I at once become nervous. I can not help it. You 
may say that they will not hurt me. That does not quiet me a 
bit. I know there are many bad boys and mischief-making men 
in the world, and I can not sleep sound with that pile of ex- 
plosives at my front door. Great armaments are huge heaps 
of gunpowder and guncotton and dynamite and lyddite and 
melinite, and when they are piled along all the national fron- 
tiers, the nations can not work with quiet pulse nor sleep a sleep 
that is sound. For 40 years Europe has tossed and moaned 
in a hideous nightmare. War itself came at last as a relief. 
Fear begets suspicion. Out of suspicion springs dislike, dis- 
like deepens into hate, hate rushes on to bloodshed. Fear, sus- 
picion, dislike, hate, slaughter, these are steps in the stairway 
down which nations pass to hell—shoved down by their arma- 


ments. 
MORE THAN METAL AND CHEMICALS. ` 

But armaments are more than metal and chemicals. Arma- 
ments are made largely of flesh and blood. Armies are men, so 
also are navies. Large armies and navies mean tens of 
thousands, hundreds of thousands, millions of men. Along, 
then, with your tons of chemical explosives you have explo- 
sive material done up in the bodies of a vast multitude of men. 
These men must have officers—hundreds, thousands of them— 
thirty-five thousand to every million men—and out of every 
hundred of them you can expect one or more Bernhardis—men 
who believe that war is a biological necessity; that it is the 
mother of all the virtues; and that every nation must perform 
those deeds of blood and valor which, above everything else, 
bring national renown. Bernhardi is not simply a Prussian; he 
is a Russian, a Frenchman, an Englishman, an American. He 
lives everywhere. He is in every army. He is a type which 
persists. He is a product of the barracks. You can not elimi- 
nate him. You must always reckon with him. He will talk. 
He will write. He will organize a war party. The bigger the 
army, the taller is Bernhardi; the mightier the war party. You 
may lament it, but you can not change it. If you want an army, 
you must take Bernhardi. If you insist on a big army, you will 
have a crowd of Bernhardis. It is cruel injustice to say that 
all military and naval officers want war. Many of them abhor 
war with an abhorrence deep and true. But you can not have 
an army in which there will not be at least one Bernhardi, and 
in every army in every country to-day there are many Bern- 
hardis. Now Bernhardi is a provocative of war. He always has 
his eye on the next war. It is inevitable, imminent. He dreams 
of power—of conquest. He moves heaven and earth to plant his 
ideas in the public mind. By his propaganda he makes his 
nation feared. He kindles at last a fire which may burn up 


the world. 
HUGE ARMIES BREED BERNHARDIS. 


Huge armies give birth to Bernhardi, also to a twin brother, 
Krupp. You can not have an army without Krupp. The army 
is dependent on him. Without him the army can do nothing. 
Krupp is the munition maker. He manufactures the guns and 
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the ships and all the explosives. The bigger your army the 
taller becomes Krupp. If the nation votes millions for arma- 
ment, Krupp is pleased; if it votes tens of millions, Krupp is 
delighted ; if it votes hundreds of millions, Krupp is hilarious; 
if it votes billions, Krupp dances for joy. The bigger the mili- 
tary and naval budgets the happier is Krupp and the mightier. 
He employs more and more men, adds more acres to his plant, 
amasses more capital, and extends his influence until he looms 
the chief man in the nation. He becomes at last a demigod, 
able even to control the national weather. He launches inter- 
national storms; he covers the heavens with clouds; he sends 
the lightning, and while the lightning is playing he tightens 
his clutches on the national treasury; he starves every depart- 
ment of national activity in order to convert national treasure 
into guns. He has costly machinery; it must be kept running. 
He has thousands of workmen; they can not be allowed to be 
idle. Hence improved guns must be introduced every few years, 
and battleships must go to the junk heap before they have seen 
service. A great man is Krupp. He is not merely a Prussian; 
he is a Russian, a Frenchman, a Britisher, an American. He 
has different names in different lands, but he is everywhere the 
same man, 

He is a patriot, and he always puts money in his purse. You 
must get acquainted with him if you want to know why great 
armaments are a menace. 

How KRUPP WORKS THROUGH THE PRESS. 

Krupp works through the journalist. Without the printing 
press he is undone. Newspapers when owned by men of low 
are the most dangerous of all the poisoners of the wells of 
international good will. Their capacity for mischief can not be 
measured. In all countries the big newspapers, with few ex- 
ceptions, are for big armaments. Krupp and the millionaire 
journalist usually join hands. They are both men of power. 
It would be unfair to say that the munition maker bribes or 
hires the editor. He simply uses him. 

The editor is indispensable when it comes to creating war 
panics and stampeding the nation into wilder schemes of pre- 
paredness. He crowds his columns with insolent gossip and 
lying rumors and fills his readers’ hearts with dark imagina- 
tions and terrifying fears. He excites hatred toward every 
nation against which he sets his heart. Lord Northcliffe, for 
instance, owns the Daily Mail, the Daily Mirror, the Daily 
Graphic, the Daily Express, the Evening News, the Daily Times, 
and the Weekly Dispatch. This is what Lord Northcliffe said 
several years ago in an interview in the Paris Matin: “ We de- 
test the Germans cordially. I will never allow the least thing 
to be printed in my journal which might wound France, but I 
would not let anything be printed which might be agreeable to 
Germany.” There you see the journalist at his worst. North- 
cliffe is found in every one of the world’s capitals. He lives in 
Washington, New York, Chicago, San Francisco. You can not 
get rid of him. You can not silence him. You must reckon 
with him. He has matches, and you jeopardize civilization 
when you pile up the gunpowder around him. Are large arma- 
ments provocative of war? Yes; for the reason that they are 
explosives and are within the reach of Bernhardi and Krupp 
and Northcliffe. 

ARMAMENTS A CONFESSION OF DISTRUST. 

There is a second reason why huge armaments provoke war. 
They are confessions of distrust, and therefore strain and 
finally break down international friendship. Without confl- 
dence nothing goes on well in this world. Armaments smash 
confidence to splinters. Nations all arm now in defense. They 
themselves seek only justice and the things which are right, 
but their neighbors, alas! are unprincipled rascals, against 
which they must be on their guard, To arm in defense is there- 
fore an insult to the nation you arm against. A nation multi- 
plying its guns, and all the time protesting its arms solely in 
defense, is slandering its neighbors. It is saying, “ My neigh- 
bors are cutthroats and bandits and I must be ready to beat 
them off with a club.” That is what we say to Japan when 
we strengthen our Pacific defenses, and that is what we say to 
Germany when we talk about $500,000,000 in five years for new 
ships to be ready for her when she comes. When once bad 
feeling is engendered it is easier to fight. 

HOW ARMING FOR DEFENSE PROVOKES COUNTERARMING. 


Armed peace is a form of war. Armament is in reality an 
attack on some other nation. ‘That nation meets it with a 


counterattack. Launch a dreadnaught and there is a counter- 
dreadnaught, a cruiser and there is a countercruiser, a sub- 
marine and there is a countersubmarine. You can not arm for 
defense without compelling óthers to arm in defense, and when 
bere Senne have reached a certain point of perfection there 
W. war. 


Just now many Americans are trying to draw a 


line between armament for defense and armament for aggression. ` 
There is no such line possible. What is defensive for you will 
be offensive for your neighbor. Men say: “We arm not for 
war, but against war,” and think they have said something. 
They have said nothing. You can’t change a situation by 
altering a preposition. It makes no difference at all whether 
you arm for offense or defense—for war or against war. The 
effect is precisely the same and the budgets are the same, 
Great Britain armed for defense only. A navy was necessary, 
she said, to protect her commerce. Germany built up a vast 
commerce, and acting on the British philosophy, she said she 
had to protect it with a fleet. Every German, from Von Buelow 
down, declared it was only for defense, but no Englishman be- 
lieved it. Every Englishman declared that the British Navy 
was solely for defense, but no German believed it. What is the 
use of fooling ourselves with words? It is not what we say, but 
what we do, that shapes the character and destiny of the world. 
England armed for defense, and Germany did the same, and 
they met at last on the field of blood. They did not want to 
fight. Every Englishman of note has said that within the last 
10 years. Every German in official position has said that Ger- 
many desired only the friendship of England. The Kaiser said 
it, and Marschall von Bieberstein and Prince Lichnowsky and 
Herr von Jagow, and all the rest of them. You may say they 
were lying. I can not go with you. I believe they were all 
honest men, and spoke the truth. The best men in Britain 
and Germany had no desire to fight. Those two great Empires 
were driven to war by their guns. The expanding squadrons 
of battleships on the North Sea simply drove them irresistibly 
apart, snapping the ties made sacred by the memories of a 
thousand years. 


ARMAMENTS PLAY INTO THE MANDS OF THE MILITARISTS. 


In the third place, large armaments precipitate war, because 
in times of national excitement the control of affairs passes 
inevitably into the hands of the most aggressive and best- 
organized body of men in the nation. As a recent writer in 
the Berliner Tageblatt says: “Even the most gifted and most 
industrious monarch disappears behind the machine.” Now, 
the Army and Navy are machines. They are organized for 
swift and vigorous action. The English papers have prided 
themselves for years on the fact that in case of war the British 
Navy would get its blow in first, before the other nation had 
the time even to read in the papers that war had been de- 
clared. At the first Hague conference the head of the Ger- 
man delegation, Count Munster, disparaged arbitration, say- 
ing: “It would be injurious to Germany. Germany is pre- 
pared for war. She can mobilize her army in 10 days. Arbi- 
tration simply gives rival powers time to put themselves in 
readiness.” At the same conference Sir John Fisher spoke for 
England. His argument was this: The British Navy is pre- 
pared. A vast deal depends on prompt action by the Navy. 
The truce afforded by arbitration proceedings will give other 
powers time to put themselves into complete readiness.” This 
is the spirit of the Army and Navy always. It is fundamental 
in military tactics that the blow shall be swift. No time must 
be wasted on reflection or on discussion. The machine, when 
ready, must move at once. It is disheartening, therefore, to 
hear just now so many Americans crying for guns and saying, 
“We do not want war; we do not intend war,” just as though 
nations get what they want or intend. They get what they 
prepare for. In a crisis our big Army and Navy, if created, 
will fall into the hands of the then dominant political party, 
into the hands of the ruling faction of that party, into the 
hands of the most energetic group in that faction, into the 
hands of the most vigorous and ambitious individual in that 
group. The people will have nothing to say when the crucial 
hour arrives. Even the alleged rulers will have exceedingly 
little to say. It is the men who haye been trained for war 
who, when the clock strikes, leap into the saddle and drag the 
Nation after them. That is what happened in Berlin in the 
feverish August of 1914, William II is a man of unusual 
strength, but when the Army chiefs all told him there must be 
no delay the fateful ultimatum was sent, and the war was on. 

ARMIES THE FOE OF ARBITRATION, 


Great armies and navies are of necessity the implacable foes 
of arbitral and judicial methods of settling international dis- 
putes. Militarists have scant patience with diplomatists who 
want to investigate and consider and reason. They do not care 
to untie knots; they prefer to cut them. In 1908, when Bosnia 
and Herzegovina were taken by Austria there was no conference 
for discussion. Germany appeared in shining armor and the 
case was settled, not by reason but by the army. Later on, at 
Agadir, Great Britain appeared by the side of France in shin- 
ing armor. The case was settled not by reason but by the navy. 
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It was those two settlements which unsettled the world, Big 
armaments shove reason aside and throw the purple over the 
shoulders of force. If you point a gun at me I can not reason. 
I fall back on my primitive instincts. If I am strong, the tiger 
in me comes to the front, and I try to knock you over or tear 
you to pieces. If I am weak, the fox in me becomes dominant 
and I trick you if I can. Guns cut the nerves of arbitration. 
Diplomatic pressure—which means the pressure of 16-inch 
guns—is a kind of pressure that squeezes out the life of justice 
and of liberty and leaves nations irritated and revengeful. 
A DEADENING AND BLIGIITING CURSE. 


Great armies and great navies are a deadening, blighting, in- 
tolerable curse. They are a nuisance and a menace, a plague, 
and a scourge. The world can not breathe freely until they are 
eliminated. International diplomacy can not be sound, so long 
as these excrescences exist. World finances can not be normal 
until this incubus is thrown off. Our Christian ideals can not 
be realized so long as Cæsar sits on the throne of tha world. 
The mailed fist is an enemey of Christ. Shining armor is an 
abomination to God. Hague conferences will make tardy prog- 
ress until we escape the domination of military-nayal experts. 
Peace palaces are built in vain so long as competitive arma- 
ments surround them. The rights of humanity are never safe 
when propped up by huge engines of war. Great armaments 
must be gotten rid of. They will be when the people decree 
it. It is for all who love mankind to proceed to organize the 
world. Our fathers organized 13 Commonwealths into a Re- 
public. The principle was sound, and the 13 have increased to 
48. We must now help to organize the nations into a family 
to be governed by justice and liberty and good will. It is not 
for us to adopt the stupid European policy of armed peace, or to 
train every boy to shoot, which is the old Pequot ideal, or to give 
a new lease of life to a philosophy that is pagan and rotten; it 
is for us to bend all our energies at this crisis of history to the 
working out of a plan whereby the world’s armaments shall be 
melted, and the streams of gold and brain energy now devoted 
to the multiplication of the instruments of blood shall be con- 
secrated to the creation of those constructive and beneficent 
agencies and institutions which shall heal the running sores of 
the world, provide for its multitudinous and clamorous needs, 
and open the beautiful gates of a thousand years of peace. 


The Federal Child-Labor Law. 
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or 


HON. GUY T. HELVERING, 


OF KANSAS, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, August 5, 1916. 


Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Speaker, a sound democracy demands 

the abolishment of a practice which deprives our children of their 
natural growth, their chances in life, and an education. I dare 
say the conscience of this entire Nation opposes exploitation of 
children for cheap labor. I have always been heartily in favor 
‘of any legislation that would tend to the betterment and safe- 
guarding of women and children, and I am proud of the oppor- 
tunity to cast my vote and express my sentiments on the child- 
labor bill, now up for consideration. 
| Since national preparedness seems to be the great issue on 
the minds of the American people to-day, it seems to me that 
before we can hope for adequate military and naval preparedness 
we must have sound industrial preparedness, In my opinion, 
Mr. Speaker, the social and moral preparedness of our youth is 
¿a more momentous question than military preparedness. We 
‘are responsible for the types of American citizens that are grow- 
ing up among us, and it therefore behooves us as men having 
the welfare of our people at heart to legislate liberally and will- 
ingly for such laws as will tend to develop the highest types of 
American citizenship. 
_ Child labor is one of the great moral evils of this country, af- 
fecting, as it does, our younger generation, to whom we look 
in after years for the men and women to conduct the affairs 
of this Government. I believe, therefore, that we are in duty 
bound to do our part to have the bill that would strike at the 
very roots of this evil enacted into law at this session. 

We have spent much time and investigation in the considera- 
tion of laws for the conservation of our natural resources and 
in the interest of animal and plant industry, but I regret to 
state we have not been as active as we should have been in 


conserving human life. What issue could surpass in impor- 
tance that of the conservation of human life? A nation’s 
greatest asset is her children—the statesmen, the business men, 
the professionals of to-morrow are the children of to-day. 
What legislation could have any nobler purpose than the meas- 
ure before us—a measure seeking to protect and to safeguard 
our young girls and boys from the dangers of premature labor 
in mills, factories, and mines. Did not the Greeks of old boast 
of a perfect race and high-minded, ideal type of citizen, which 
was acquired as a result of laws that looked to the health, pro- 
tection, and education of their children? 

Mr. Speaker, the bill under discussion has for its object not 
only the protection and safeguarding of the child employed 
in the mill or mine, but it looks to the health, the comfort, and 
the education of our young boys and girls. The rapid strides 
of progress made in the industrial world have caused our 
social and industrial problems to become interstate problems, 
and the changed conditions make it imperative for us to enact 
Federal laws to protect and safeguard our thousands of men, 
women, and children employed in factories, mills, and mines, 
We can ill afford to sacrifice our precious boys and girls by 
exploiting their earning powers. I have always advocated 
child-labor laws for humane reasons. The district which I 
have the honor of representing and my native State, I am proud 
to say, will not have need for this legislation, and I am there- 
fore not urging this measure because it would affect my con- 
stituency. Kansas, as usual, has taken advanced steps for the 
protection of its women and children workers, and we have 
laws on our statute books that are working out most satisfac- 
torily. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I am pleading for a bill that will benefit 
the less fortunate of our sister States where there is a crying 
need for Federal legislation that can work out adequately and be 
enforced properly. The inconsistencies existing in the different 
State child-labor laws and the unsatisfactory method of enforce- 
ment make it imperative that we devise a uniform Federal law 
that can be operated in every State in the Union. We are con- 
fronting an interstate situation in the industrial world which 
can only be remedied through Federal rather than State aid. 

The bill introduced in the House by the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Kxarrxal seeks to prohibit interstate commerce in 
certain of the most vicious forms of child labor. In effect this 
bill would render unlawful the shipment of interstate-commerce 
commodities that haye been produced either wholly or in part 


— 

First. Children under the age of 16 in mine or quarry products. 

Second. Children under 14 years of age in manufactured or 
milled products. 

Third. Children under 16 years of age employed more than 
eight hours. 

Fourth. Children under 16 years of age employed at night. 

In reading over the bill, together with the report of the com- 
mittee, I find it to be clear and explicit, fully informing manu- 
facturer, mine owner, and dealer alike of the full requirements 
and exact standards to observe. It authorizes the Department 
of Labor, acting in cooperation with State officials, to aid in 
the enforcement of this law. Authority is granted to the Attor- 
ney General, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Secretary of 
Labor, a board of three, to establish uniform rules and regu- 
lations for the rigid enforcement of the law. Accredited agents 
of the Department of Labor will be authorized to make the 
necessary, inspections to see that the provisions of the law are 
enforced. f 

Nineteen States, I am pleased to note, including some of the 
leading manufacturing States of our Union, have already ens 
acted an eight-hour law for children under 16 years of aga 
through State legislation, just as this House did a few years ago 
when it enacted an eight-hour law for employees in the District 
of Columbia. While we have a number of child-labor laws on 
the statute books of our several States, yet they are, on the 
whole, ineffectual because different States have different laws 
and methods of enforcing them; but a Federal child-labor law 
will do away with all discrepancies of State laws, inasmuch 
as its regulations and rules will be uniform in the 48 States, A 
law on a statute book is of no value and may even be a detriment 
unless some effectual method of enforcing it has been adopted. 
We have still several States that have so far failed to adopt the 
four minimum standards I have just mentioned, and conditions 
in those States are deplorable enough to warrant a Federal 
child-labor law. Wherever a child is wronged a nation and a 
nation’s industry is wronged. 

In considering the child-labor question we are dealing with 
a helpless class of our population, whose “ neglect defeats the 
very success of democracy itself.” The first State laws per- 
taining te child labor were not enacted from a humanitarian 
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standpoint; on the contrary, they were enacted for the purpose 
of securing better efficiency in manufacturing and mining. 
Child labor is everywhere practically inefficient. Any thinking 
charitable man will concede that the place of a boy or girl 
between the ages of 9 and 16 is in the school and not in the 
mill or mine. How can we hope to rear a vigorous, enlightened, 
sturdy type of citizen if we deprive our children, during the 
adolescent period of their lives, of a chance to normally grow, 
play, and attend school? Ask any parent, teacher, or social 
worker and they will tell you that some States permit boys 
and girls of the tender ages of 9 and 12 years to work as long 
as 11 hours in their mills, and they have not even factory in- 
spection. Any physician will vouch for the great danger in 
allowing young girls and boys to work long hours at monoto- 
nous work. Dr. Woods Hutchinson, of the American Academy 
of Medicine, says: 

The nation that works its children has no right to call itself civ- 
flized, and is about as rapacious and intelligent as the farmer who 
grinds his seed corn, 

I do not wish to criticize the child-labor laws of the several 
States, but I do contend every State has a different method of 
enforcing its laws and applying them, and some of our States 
have never even sought to provide for factory inspection, and 
therefore I believe it to be of vital importance that we enact a 
Federal law that will be uniform and that can be effectively 
enforced in every State. Are the 2,000,000 children now em- 
ployed in our mills and factories not worth safeguarding? 
The census report of 1910 shows that nearly 2,000,000 children 
under the age of 16 are employed in mechanical, manufactur- 
ing, milling, and mining pursuits, 5 per cent of all the laborers 
of the United States. Nearly 50 per cent of the boys and girls 
are under 14 years of age. More than a million girls and boys 
are working more than eight hours a day. There can not be 
any bad results emanating from the passage of this bill, which 
is solely humanitarian and remedial in its nature. The States 
that are already safeguarding their children will not need this 
law, but it will benefit the States that have been backward in 
passing child-labor legislation—in that it will bring about bet- 
ter conditions among such children and will give them a 
longer period in which they can attend school. In other words, 
Mr. Speaker, the Keating bill will give the less fortunate chil- 
dren of our land a better chance to thrive, to enjoy their child- 
hood, to attend school, and thus aid in molding their future 
careers. 

I am astonished to find that we have men here in Congress 
who have the heart to oppose a bill that tends to the conser- 
vation of human life. And I was much surprised to find oppo- 
sition coming from men whom I believed stood for all that 
was humanitarian and uplifting, men who personally are con- 
siderate of others around them, protesting against the meas- 
ure under the pretense that it might be “ unconstitutional.” 

The only opposition that can possibly be made to this legisla- 
tion is the fact that the mill owner and the manufacturer are 
profiting by the employment of child labor. Mills can almost 
be run on the labor of children, which is cheaper and in turn 
fills their coffers of wealth more rapidly. When men have no 
good argument they usually resort to the “ Constitution.” 

I admit, Mr. Speaker, we have no exact precedent on our 
statute books, but the committee has given careful attention to 
this phase of the bill and have reached the conclusion that it 
is constitutional. The Supreme Court has upheld the acts 
providing against the sale of lotteries and also the Mann 
White-Slave Act. In neither case was there any purpose of 
protecting commerce itself, but the two acts I have just men- 
tioned were held to be constitutional by the Supreme Court 
because the power to regulate interstate commerce included the 
power to regulate it in the interest of public welfare, public 
health, and public morals. We need therefore have no fear 
as to the constitutionality of the legislation now before us, as 
these cases prove the principle that Congress can exercise its 
power over interstate commerce in such a way as to see that 
interstate commerce is regulated in the interest of public 
safety. 

Let me ask the gentlemen who would hinder the passage of 
this urgent legislation, Would they approve of long hours of 
labor for their loved ones in crowded factories or mills? Would 
they be willing to send their young children to the mills and 
workshops rather than to send them to school? Would they 
deny little children their birthright? Would they wish to de- 
prive children of the sunshine or a chance to grow? I have yet 
to hear the opponents openly attack this bill on its merits. 
Their only excuse is the question of its constitutionality. I for 
one would not wish it said of me that I ever supported legis- 
lation that was unconstitutional, but I will always fight for any 
measure that is humanitarian in its scope. I would not call 


men high-minded American citizens who would criticize a Mem- 
ber of Congress for supporting a measure for the conservation 
of children simply because the practice of employing children 
in mills and factories swells the gain of a few manufacturers 
who pay starvation wages, and, not satisfied with earning big 
dividends at the expense of grown men and women, they must 
drag childhood into their factories to satisfy their extravagance 
and desire for power and wealth. Men of that caliber have no 
heart for the protection and welfare of humanity. 

The social conscience of this land has been awakened to the 
evils of child labor, and people everywhere are opposed to the 
exploitation of children for profit. The bill which we have 
before us is one of the most remedial and constructive measures 
that any Congress could enact. It is our duty to legislate to 
abolish premature labor of children and to provide opportunities 
for the normal development and education of every child in the 
United States. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, permit me to state that conserva- 
tion can reach no higher plane than in the conservation of human 
life. In supporting this measure we show the world that we 
are conscious of the needs of reforms in the industrial world 
and are ready to meet such reform by effective, humane legis- 
lation. This House has been convinced that a national evil of 
great extent is known to exist in our industrial world; that 
Federal relief is the only method to remedy it. A practical bill 
has been submitted to us, and we have now the privilege of 
enacting into law a measure that will commend itself to every 

g Man and woman. 


Army Reorganization Act. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD OLNEY, 2p, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, August 8, 1916. 


Mr. OLNEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to me I ex- 
tend herewith article by David J. Maloney, Esq.,of Boston, Mass., 
on the present status of the active corps and the National Guard. 
Mr. Maloney has for many years been a member of the First 
Corps Cadets, M. V. M., and is well qualified on this subject: 


Tun ARMY REORGANIZATION BILIL—THÐ PRESENT STATUS OF THR 
CTIVE CORPS AND NATIONAL GUARD. 
[By David J. Maloney.) 

The unusual conditions of the country in reference to preparedness 
and the seeming confusion in the minds of our citizens as to the effect 
of recent legislation upon the status of the active corps and National 
Guard piers ar the writer to outline the important provisions of the 
ae Ord g ie hope that his effort may be of interest to the readers 

e rterly. 

Committees of both the House and Senate spent my Cape of arduous 
and exacting labor in formulating what seemed to a complete re- 
o. tion of the military department of the Government and early 
in the year there was introduced in the House of Representatives the 
Hay bill and in the Senate the Chamberlain bill, taking their names 
from the chairmen of the Committees on Military Affairs. 

Each bill was adopted in its respective branch and in so many ways 
were they different and there being no possibility of either the House 
or Senate yielding in its position, a committee of conferees of both 
branches was appointed to bring a compromise measure, which re- 
sulted in the passage of the Army reo ization bill, 1 by the 
President June 3 he great difference between the two bills, as affect- 
National Guard, was that the Sena 


inal Hay bill had a provision 
ancient rights and privileges of the active co: — son 
e ac 


p 
subject to all laws relating to militia but should not be a part of the 
National Guard or entitled to any of the privileges of the new act. If 
passed in that form it meant the existence of the active corps, for if it 
was barred from the National Guard it could no longer estat as an 
active mili organization. 

When convinced of the seriousness of the situation as affecting the 
corps, Congressman OLNEY made the protection of its active existence, 
the preservation of its ancient 1. and privileges, and its member- 
ship in the National Guard—with the resultin privileges under the 
new act—his personal effort; and section 63 of the reorganization bill, 
preserving to the corps its ancient hts and privileges, was the suc- 
oe yg of Aier 3 and persistent service, and to him 

corps is grea ` 

The section mentioned, when it reached the Senate, was amended by 
adding a 5 clause which in no way affected the active corps 
as an organization, and as finally enacted was as follows: 


“Any co of He: Ca or Infantry, existing in any of 
the States on the passage of the act of May f. 1702, which by the 
or usages of said States has been in continuous ex- 


la 
— since the passage of said act, under its provisions and under 
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the provisions of section 232 and sections 1625 to 1660, both inclusive, 
of title 16 of the Revised Statutes of 1873, and the act of January 21 
1903. relating to the militia, shall be allowed to retain its ancient 

Irlleges, subject, nevertheless, to all duties required by law of mili- 

: Provided, That said organi. of the National 

Guard and entitled to all the privileges of this act, and shall conform 
in all res to the organization, discipline, and training of the 
National Guard in time of war: Provided further, That for 8 
of training and when on active duty in the service of the United 
be assigned to higher units, as the President may 
direct, and s be subject to the orders of officers under whom they 
shall be serving.” 

The concluding clause providing that these organizations may be 
assigned to higher units and shall be subject to the orders of officers 
under whom they are serving was to enable the department to make 

— Oy required, as this co not be done, if 
as formerly, the corps received orders only from the Commander in 
Chief and could be attached only to a division. 

One of the principat rovisions of the new act provides that the 
number of the National Guard shall be 200 for each congressional and 
senatorlal district, with an increase of 50 per cent cach year until 
a maximum of 800 is reached, thus making the quota of National 
Guard for Massachusetts a maximum of 14,400, practically twice the 
number now credited to this State. The act also provides for pay for 
enlisted men and officers on the basis of one-fourth of that of the 
Regular Army, the maximum officers’ pay to be $500, but no officer of 
a higher rank than a major to receive pay. 

It also provides for 48 drills a year, parmons depending upon the 
number of drills attended, with no pro on for pay for less than 24, 
and also provides for a tour of duty camp each year of 15 days. 

Under section 69 the period of enlistment in the National Guard shall 
be for six years, the first three years of which shall be in an active 

m and the remaining three years in the National Guard 
Reserve. The qualifications for enlistment are the same as prescribed 
for enlistment the Regular A „ with a 8 that National 
Guardsmen shall still have the privilege of continuing in active service 
coring the whole of the enlistment period if they so desire, and also 
vilege of reenlistment. 

One of the most important provisions is section 70, which defines 
the oath to be taken by the enlisted men. Heretofore in enlisting in 
the service in the National Guard a soldier subscribed to an oath to 
support the Constitution of the United States, the constitution of Massa- 
chusetts, and to coer ae orders of the commander in chief, the governor 
of the Commonwealth. The new oath is as follows: 

“I do hereby acknowledge to have voluntarily enlisted this — day 
of , 19—, as a soldier in the National Guard of the United States 
and of the State of for the period of three years in service and 
three years in the reserve, under the conditions 18 by law, un- 
less sooner discharged by proper authority. And I do solemnly swear 
that I will bear true faith and allegiance to the United States of erica. 
and to the State of „ and that I will serve them honestly and 
faithfully against all their enemies whomsoever, and that I will obey 
the orders of the President of the United States and of the governor 
of the State of „and of the officers appointed over me according 
to law and the rules and articles of war.” 

The act finally passed both branches on May 20 and was immediate! 
sent to the President for his ature and was actually signed an 
went into effect on the 8d day of June. But in the meantime trouble 
was bre in Mexico, and the crisis, in the opinion of the department, 
Was reached on June 18, when the President sent a call to the governor 
of each State for the mobilization of the National Guard, defining the 
actual units to participate. It was the purpose of the department to 

ip and train the men in mobilization camps, but necessity required 

t they be immediately sent to the border, and within a few days the 
National Guard, as it was ready, was sent to perform police duty in 
those States adjoining Mexico. 

At first there was some doubt as to when the act went into effect, and 
it became important to know whether the troops were called into service 
under the new act or under the act of 1903, the Dick bill, so called. 
fesse he important question was whether or not the Dick bill was 
Ti 5 


e War Department, in reply to a question as to under what au- 
thority the troops were at the border, stated that they were there under 
sections 57 and 101 of the new bill and sections 4 and 5 of the Dick 

ill. Sections 4 and 6 of the Dick bill are as follows: 

“ Sec. 4. That whenever the United States is invaded or in danger of 
invasion from any foreign nation, or of rebellion a, the authori 
of the Government of the United States, or the dent is unable wit 
the regular forces at his command to execute the laws of the Union, it 
shall be lawful for the President to call forth such number of the tia 
of the State or of the States or Territories or of the District of Co- 
lumbia as he may deem necessary to repel such invasion, suppress such 
rebellion, or to enable him to execute such laws, and to issue orders 
for that N N through the sporerna of the respective State or Terri- 
tory or 0 the comman 9 of the militia of the District 
of Columbia, m which State, Territory, or District such troops may 
be called, to such officers of the militia as he may think proper, 

“Sec, 5. That whenever the President calls forth the Organized 
Militia of an Stato; tory, or of the District of Columbia to be 
employed in the service of the United States he may specify in his call 
the jod for which such service is required, and the militia so called 
shall continue to serve during the term so speci th 


ed 
term of his existing cog sel or enlistment: Provided further, That 


c. 57. Composition of the militia: The militia of the United 


and all other able-bodied males who have or shall have declared their 
intention to become citizens of the United States, who shall be more 
than 18 years of age and, except as hereinafter providet; not more than 
45 years of age; and said tia shall be divided into three classes, 
the National Guard, the Naval Militia, and the Unorganized Militia.” 
“Sec, 101. National Guard—when subject to laws governing Reg- 


shall m 
-terms of the call to respond thereto, be subject to the laws and regu- 
lations governing the Regular Army, so far as such laws and regula: 


tions are applicable to officers and enlisted men whose manent 
retention in Phe miiltary service, either on the active list me On the 
retired list, is not contemplated by existing law.” 

The department decided that the Dick bill was not repealed, except 


tates, survive, for on the subject matter of these sections the new act 
iston whatever. 
ere is a provision in the new act, however—section 61—as 


the rights of the States and Territories in the use of the Nati 
Guard within their e borders in time of peace: Provided oan 

con ed in this act shall prevent the organization 
and maintenance of State police or constabulary.” 


the States 

doubt that it is the effect of the new national-defense act to dis- 

continue, from Joy. 1, 1916, all financial provision for the O ized 

the militia are troope within the mes ap tection GL. than then ane 
eaning of section 61, then ther 

been no 88 tia since June 3, 1916, when the President ap- 


proved the a 

So many questions arise in reference to the new 1 tion th: 
was little wonder that difficulties and obstacles confronted the 3 
man. The three years’ active service and three in the reserve seemed 
poet 5353 obstacle to on Synge ; and, while there was no hes!- 


t 
e new oath of the National Guardsman bie Sond an enlistment for 


six years. It seemed to those who had considered the matter f 

the viewpoint of the Massachusetts militiaman that this was an added 
hardship im upon men who had been for a long period in the 
service. It e custom in Massachusetts to encourage con- 


been th 
tinued service in the National 
finues t e Natio: Guard for a period of nine years, 
from Katr duty. 
’ active and 


man approaching 85 or 40 years, und is on the last year of his nin 
ear od, with six months of it un fred. In 8 month 
c obligates himself for three 


of which 2 years and 10 months have expired, is at an hen hi 
has less responsibilities and should be —.— 3 


eration the requirement of State laws prior to June 3, 1916, regulat- 
ing the contract of enlistment, and that the execution of the laws of 
the State of Massachusetts, whose laws radically differ from the laws 
of other States, causes this 8 The department doubts whar 
form any corrective or remedial legislation should take. 

The thought that Loge service rather than length of service in cur- 
rent enlistment should have determined the amount of active service 
required by the new law did not seem to impress the department, as 
it stated that in the Regular 5 paor service did not shorten any 
new enlistment contract entered into . the soldier, and that the legis- 
lative mind was not accustomed to king along such lines. he 
be 1 further stated that it was not compulsory for the organized 

tiaman under the Dick bill to — and become a National 
Guardsman under the new national defense act, so that anyone ad- 
versely affected by the provisions of law relating to enlistment could 
have escaped all result g embarrassment and hardship by declining 
to become a new Nationa 
however, does not offer much compensation to the militiaman 
served e qan and ought to allowed to take the new 
oath and serve the balance of his present enlistment without creating 
an obligation that has existed and will continue to exis 
tically a third of his life above the age required for entrance into the 
mili The De; ent would not, Rovere, be quoted that it was 


im 0 
bers of the miiitia who fail to take the new oath. It has been deter- 
mined by the department that they are still members of the Organized 
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have been called for service 
f they refuse to take the old 
form of muster oath will be subject to arrest and court-mar 


Militia ; and, acting upon that ruling, the 
under the sections of the Dick bill, and 


tiai. ‘This, 
of course, affects only those organizations that were subject to the 
corps 5 the President, and, it would seem, has no effect on the active 


should have one part of its membershi 
and another part Or; ed Militia, ren 2 — a pg sac under a 
different enlistment contract; but it is assumed t such difficulties 
will be cared for perhaps more decisively by acon in the courts to 
determine whether or not Organized Militia exists after the act ee 


June 8, 1916, and whether an 61 of the — — p 

no troops s hould be be main ed in time of peace by the States except 
the National Guard, is Cpa ange NANA in the event that it 1 5 decided 
that the Or; Militia are “ troops.” 


Then the question is going to be raised if the Organized Militia of the 
States are not troops as con plated by our military item—-what are 
the decision of this subject, 


none," 
some ‘of the thou 
appropriation bill 
eral to codi ays 1 0 5 
opore ta o the nex Saree pg — many, if no 
all, inconsistent laws mep onized. 

The active corps participated in the mobilization at first rip coogi 
going into the field to be at the highest potat of efficien 
came ta the organization into the active service o 


utant General 8 s to guard the ames at South Fram- 
ngham, to assist e distri ution of supplies, and to the 
recruits. The men of the active corps were disturbed, as were all 


militiamen, by the terms of the new act, especially th 

tract. There was never a question of active raes i and every man in 
the corps, if he were called upon to subscribe to an oath for any emer- 
gency, would have met the issue fairly and squarely. 

The doubt as to under what law 9 forces were serving and the 
many ee which no one seemed to answer with any conclusive- 
ness, cansed the men to become serious —.— and some of them acted 
most wisely in not subscribing to the new oath. Whether or not indi- 
vidual men took the oath is not the question for a great percentage of 
fae active corps subscribed to the new contract of enlistment, an 

nization is now enrolled in the federalized National Guard. 
he situation resulting from the call of the President of June 18 was 
a healthful one. It was a test. One can never tell when he may be 
asked to fulfill his Nr of devotion and loyal 3e any cause, and 
one never knows, nor should he know, when the t y come. No one 
ever questioned the loyalty of the ‘militiamen to the State and the 
Nation, and amid the confusion as to the maslig of the new 
reorganization ee 7 be ut ene , its effect —.— e States and indi- 
viduals, there could —.— one “consistent poli oy to follow, and that 
the basic principle of in military Ts—obedience. 
ence is loyalty, it is — apoi . and when the Nation calls, no matter 
under what law or confusion of laws, whether right or wrong— 
“Ours is not to reason why, 
Ours is but to do or die.’ 


Conservation of the Appalachian Forests. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES J. BRITT, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 4, 1916. 


Mr. BRITT. Mr. Speaker, on the 2d day of May a I 
urged this House, with all the force at my command, to add 
to the Agricultural bill an item of $3,000,000 for the 5 
of national-forest purchases, under the Weeks Act, in the 
White Mountains of New England, and the southern Appa- 
lachian ranges. I did not succeed in my undertaking. But the 
Senate has very wisely added this necessary provision, and it 
is here for consideration on the pending conference report. 

Mr. Speaker, the reasons which I then offered for the allow- 
ance of this sum have since been strengthened manyfold. 
Within the last month many sections of the southern Appa- 
lachian regions have been visited by appallingly destructive 
floods, leaving ruin and death in their wake. Western North 
Carolina, and particularly that part of it embraced in my 
district, is the scene of the heaviest loss and the greatest 
destruction. Here thousands of acres of crops have been 
destroyed, lands have been ruined, buildings have been swept 
away, roads and bridges are gone, and more than a score of 

people haye lost their lives. And it is here where the major 
part of this proposed appropriation for forest conservation 


would be expended 
ean stay the fall of the 


Of course no act of this Congress 
rains or change the laws of nature, rg bot this appropriation will 
put into the hands of the Federal Goyernment the control of 


the use of the lands and forests about the headwaters of our 
impetuous mountain streams, and earth, grass, shrub, and tree, 
nature’s kindly reservoirs, will be preserved, and destruction 
by ook overflow of mad streams and raging torrents will be pre- 
ven 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not detain the House. I do not deem it 
necessary. Surely it is apparent to all that this amendment 
should pass. I know of no other way in which $3,000,000 could 
be so profitably spent. I trust I may have the high satisfaction 
of knowing that not a single vote is cast against it. 


— 


Indiana. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MARTIN A. MORRISON, 


OF INDIANA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 8, 1916. 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, it is often said by those who 
do not reside in Indiana that there is more politics in Indiana 
per capita and to the square mile than in any other State of 
the Union. That is probably true. Many who make this state- 
ment menn by it that there is more partisan zeal and political 
personal ill will and antagonism in Indiana than is to be found 
elsewhere. I am not at all convinced of that. In Indiana politi- 
cal affiliations and activities rarely affect in any degree the social 
relations or personal friendships of men. All persons are at 
all times interested in politics in its broad and T sense. 
The campaign of education, from the standpoint of intelligent 
and efficient good citizenship, never ends. It is perennial. The 
campaign for partisan or personal political advantage begins 
late in the summers of campaign years and ends with election 
day. It is strictly biennial. 

The pending campaign furnishes an illustration of this 
happy situation. Indiana furnishes the candidates for Vice 
President on the tickets of both of the great political parties. 
one the Vice President and the other a former Vice President. 
Both reside in the same city. They are, aud have long been, 
warm personal friends. ‘Their campaigns will be without a 
trace of the personal element which sometimes enters into 
political contests. It is certain now that whatever may be 
the result of the election the successful candidate for Vice 
President will bear with him into his high office the friend- 
ship, esteem, and good will of his unsuccessful rival. . 

While Indiana's public men are loyal to their respective 
party organizations, they may be counted upon to be in com- 
plete accord and vote as a unit on questions which involve 
fundamental principles of government, the honor and integrity 
of our treaties and other public covenants and obligations, or 
the maintenance of American ideals of national and interna- 
tional rights, relations, and duties. 

When the statute granting to vessels in our coast- 
wise trade exemption from the payment of Panama Canal tolls 


ape Fe Aono Darn Brees parties Woes vemamented An ita 
m from Indiana, but they all voted as a unit against 
the bill. In that respect no other State of considerable size 


has a like record. 

When the bill to repeal the tolls exemption was pending the 
discussion by public men of Indiana was cast on a high patri- 
otic, 8 plane. Former Senator and former Vice 
President Fairbanks, a gentleman of the old school and a pub- 
lic servant of whom we are all justly proud, had complete per- 
sonal and official knowledge of all the facts involved in the con- 
troversy as to the propriety of the repeal of the tolls-exemption 
law. He discussed the situation frankly at home and abroad, 
helping to give to the people of Indiana that perfect knowledge 
of the case which made public sentiment for repeal undivided 
and insistent. He strongly urged immediate repeal upon the 
high ground of the maintenance of our national integrity. 

Some days ago President Wilson delivered a public address, 
in which he intimated that some, at least, of the most enthusi- 
astic advocates of Mexican conquest were, consciously or un- 
consciously, influenced by motives personal and sinister. As- 
suming that the people of Indiana, each of whom is reputed to 
be a politician, would be easily moved to bitter partisan con- 
troversy as to the propriety of the President's intimations, the 
official trouble makers of the campaign committee began to ap- 
peal to loyal Republicans in fierce denunciation of the Presi- 
dent’s address. The appeal has fallen upon deaf ears. It has 
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brought no favorable response. If the trouble makers admit 
that they are surprised, they plead guilty to inexcusable ig- 
norance of the general public interest in and knowledge of public 
questions, to be found in Indiana all the time on all public 
questions by all the people. 

The Republicans of Indiana do not resent the mild intima- 
tions contained in President Wilson’s address. Indeed, they 
have heard much stronger statements from perfectly regular 
Republican sources, and are prepared to criticize the President 
for the mildness, rather than for alleged impropriety, of his 
statements. 

On the evening of Thursday, August 15, 1913, the Indiana 
Republican Editorial Association was given a reception at the 
home of former Senator and former Vice President Charles 
Warren Fairbanks. During the evening Mr. Fairbanks deliv- 
ered an address in which he told the editors much of the inside 
history of the war with Spain, from which he drew sound 
reasons to support his earnest plea against intervention in 
Mexico by the United States. 

A portion of his address relating to the War with Spain 
and our duty in relation to Mexico was published in the In- 
dianapolis News, in its issue of August 15, 1913. The story 


was as follows: 
MEXICAN SITUATION. 
Fegersing the Mexican situation, Mr. Fairbanks sala, & pat 
“ We have no need to fear any allen power, for we sha 
provoke any of our international neighbors to 


bo 
with others, particularly with those who are weak compared with its 


pee are lying awake 
nights to offer it indignity, the nation which in a continual ferment 
over little things, is wasting its energies and dissipating its oppor- 
tunit! test menace to international peace are the 3 

the community. They no 
account of: the terrible consequences of war, and avail themselves of 
the slightest pretext to involve their country in a serious en ent 
with others, and, as a rule, if war comes, they leave the ha ting 
to be done by some one else.” 


INCIDENT CITED. 


self. 

Mr, Fairbanks continued: 

“It is perfectly obvious that much of the agitation which led to the 
War with 8. and ultimately imposed on us the — of 
governing 10,000,000 of people, and which caused the Government to 
spend hundreds of millions of dollars, was the most selfish and 
sinister charuoter. Government con- 
tracts, or who were eager for military distinction, or who wanted 
Cuba annexed because of the chance to exploit ber railroads, sugar and 
tobacco plantations, and other sources of wealth, were e for war; 
they felt that out of it would come the annexation of to the 
United States, and as American territory the value of its resources 
would be largely increased. 


“ PART OF YELLOW PRESS. 


“The yellow press played its selfish and nefarious part; it was 
moved by no considerations of either patrio or national honor. 

“After stable government was established in Cuba and the island 
surrendered to its people, internal disturbance led to the retaking of 
the island under our reserved power. I have no doubt whatever t 
the internal dissensions were provoked by speculators, by the owners 
of public utilities, and of great su and tobacco plantations, in the 
— that the United States would make an end of the matter and 

e the island under its permanent control, in which event the value of 
all the property in the hands of tors would be greatly enhanced; 
and it que probable that we have not seen the last of an effort 
made b; ose who would exploit the island for selfish purposes to 
bring about a situation which would lead the United States to resume 
and retain permanent possession of it. 

“INFLUENCES IN MEXICO. 

“T have no doubt that the disturbances in Mexico during the last 
few years have been due in a greater or less degree to an effort on the 
part of ambitious, cunning men to force intervention and possibly an- 
nexation to the United States. The exploiters of 8 utilities and of 
the mineral and agricultural resources of our — bor have undoubtedly 
thonght that they would gain much if they could force intervention by 
the United States. There are soldiers of fortune in Mexico who would 
undoubtedly welcome such a contingency. 

“ Sensationalists are saung to the confusion of the situation and 
making more difficult the solution of the problem. Intervention in 
Mexico is, of course, not a matter to be considered lightly; for in- 
tervention means war, and war means the destruction of human lives 
and the expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars. It means, 
furthermore, the responsibility of the Government of 20,000,000 of people 
for an indefinite period. We are now engaged in rning 10,000,000 
of aliens as the result of the Spanish-American ‘ar—a war whioh 
could very probabiy have been averted if we could have exercised a 
little more patience, patriotism, and self-restraint. 


SUPREME CRIMINAL FOLLY. 

“If our speculators in Mexico suffer peruang loss as the result of 
recurring revolutions, that is a matter future consideration, when 
stable government and peace are established In that country. It is 
not warrant for shedding the blood of Americans. To sacrifice the life 


of 
Men who wanted to fatten on 


of one soldier for all of the dollars investors or speculators have ven- 
tured in Mezico would be the 8 criminal folly. Without a 
deliberate affront on the part of Mexican Government whether it 
exists de jure or de facto, is no good und on which we would be 
justified in sending our armies 2 — e Rio Grande. 

“ How much of the troubles in Mexico is caused by sinister influences, 
no one can, of course, tell; but that sach 
influences exist there can be no reasonable doubt. It is perfectly obvious 
with the transfer of the 8 of Mexican Government to our 
shoulders—and ha 


every Ameri 
own coun might regard with gas concern. We have enough ques- 
„ do possessions, to tas our serious 
attention without adding to their number graver onea in Mevico. 
TAFT AND WILSON, 

“President Taft dealt admirably with the Mexican situation under 
serious provocation, and I believe t Ambassador Wilson carried him- 
self wi and judgment. It seems to me that the Mexican 
situation Is one that need by no manner of means cause serious alarm. 
The duty of the United States is plain. President Wilson is dealing 
with it as best he can. We may not entirely agree that his course is 
better than that of his distinguished predecessor, nevertheless we should 
endeavor to uphold his ba , 

“Th should be no difference of opinion as to that. By doing so 


ere 
we shall make his task a comparatively easy one. 

It is not an hour for either little politics or sensational agomea, 
The clamor of the jingoes should not allowed to drown the voice of 


come to deal with o interna 
President of the United States and follow where he may lead. He 
S for the coun when we come to deal with international affairs. 


I shall indicate for the Recor certain italics to call atten- 
tion to the particular statements to which I have referred. 

The Indianapolis News is one of he most ably edited and 
strongest of American newspapers. I am not always in accord 
with its policy, but it must be conceded that its editorials are 
always ably written in clear, concise, and correct English. 
The News is powerful in the making of public sentiment in the 
Middle West, and its editorials are usually expressive of the 
mind of the people of that territory. 

In its issue of August 16, 1913, the eading editorial of the 
News was a strong approval of the address of Mr. Fairbanks, 
to which I have just referred. The editorial was as follows: 

MR. FAIRBANKS ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

In his speech before the Indiana Republican Editorial Association 

Mr. Fairbanks strongly op intervention in Mexico, and urged all 


good citizens to stand by President in his patriotic efforts to bring 
about a bps a settlement of the problems. ut the most interesting 


of his very able address was his discussion of the general subject 
of our fo relations, and of the duty of the people with reference 
to them. ere are, as he ways men who want war. Peace is 


always menaced by the Jingoes, w 
“the most undesirable members of the community.” “They take no 
account,” he went on to say, “of the terrible consequences of war, 
and avail themselves of the slightest pretext to involve their country 
in a serious engagement with and, as a rule, if war comes, they 
leave the hard —— te be done by some one else.” 

Mr. Fairbanks practically admits that the McKinley administration 
was almost coerced by an excited public r into declaring war 
against Spain. His opinion on that subject is entitled to great weight, 
as he was at that time one of the leading Members of the Senate. He 


— 

It is perfectly obvious that much of the agitation that led to the 
War with § and ultimately imposed on us the responsibility of 
governing 10,000,000 of people, and which caused the Government to 
spend hundreds of millions of dollars, was of the most selfish and sin- 
ister character. Men who wanted to fatten on Government contracts, 
or . were eager for military distinction, or who wanted Cuba an- 


3 and other sources of wealth, were eager for war; they felt 
t out of it would come the annexation of Cuba to the United States, 
and as American territory the value of its resources would be largel 

increased. The yellow press played its selfish and nefarious part; it 


was moved by no consideration of either patriotism or national yee 
The y 8210 = 00 honor. 


that he had no doubt that trouble was stirred 
up in Cuba after the first Government in the island had been estab- 


rposes 
States to resume ard retain 8 control.“ 
is now in progress to force intervention in 
Mexico. The men who are making it know that intervention would 
mean war, the slaughter of many men, and the diture of hundreds 
of millions of do and it would involve, as Mr. Fairbanks said, the 
20,000,000 people for an indefinite 8 and possibly 
It is now, we are governing 10,000,000 aliens as the 
result of the Spanish War, which the ker thought “could very 
probably have been averted if we could have exercised a little more 
self. How much better off we 


is 
for war with Mexico. We think that 
in these words of Mr. Fairbanks: 


recurring 
stable government and Pag = fully established in that country. It 


ding 
life of one soldier for all of the dollars investors or ä have 
ventured in co would be the supremest criminal folly. * è * 
The 5 of intervention under all the circumstances would be a 
calamity which every American concerned in the best interests of his 
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own coun might regard with ve concern. 
tions, both at home and in our an 
attention without adding to their number 

All of which is admirable. 


one, to a ga pelos 
ver ones in Mexico.” 

We commend the speech of Mr. Fairbanks 
to those few Republican Senators who have been somewhat disposed to 
antagonize fhe administration program. 

The speech of Mr. Fairbanks and the editorial of the Indian- 
apolis News are typical of the innumerable educational forces 
continually at work among the people of Indiana. The general 
public information on public questions resulting from this peren- 
nial campaign of education can not be nullified or substantially 
modified by ultrapartisan activities carried on during the stress 
and strain of political campaigns. 

The statement I have made will explain why it is useless to 
seek to induce the members ef any political party in Indiana to 
look with favor upon an attempt to force the country into a false 
attitude toward a grave international question for the sake 
2 a mere partisan advantage. It is too late in our history for 

at. 


Wilson’s Policies Menace to Nation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOSEPH W. FORDNEY, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 8, 1916. 


Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to have printed in the 
Record a letter written by Mr. Louis E. Rowley, of Lansing, 
Mich. Four years ago Mr. Rowley was an ardent Wilson sup- 
porter. He now proposes to vote for Charles E. Hughes, and in 
this statement he gives his reasons therefor. 

Mr. Rowley’s letter, as printed in the Detroit Free Press of 
August 7, is as follows: 


Witson’s POLICIES MENACE TO NATION IN Micuty Crisrs—So DE- 
CLARES Lovis E. ROWLEY IN TELLING WHY He Has TURNED AGAINST 
Man He SUPPORTED ArpENTLY—ATTITUDE TOWARD MEXICO BROUGHT 
REIGN OF ANARCHY—VACILLATING AND UNNBUTRAL STANDS TOWARD 
GERMANY AND ENGLAND CAUSED DANGEROUS TANGLE. 


[By Louis E. Rowley.] 


The unpractical but well-meaning and highly gifted hero of the 
democratic reaction in France was sup to have furnished the most 
classic example of the failure of ous phrases to do the work of 
8 tfully obliged to say that it has remained 
or the present Democratic President of the United States, in one of 
the most critical periods of the world’s history, to outdo him in this 
kind of achievement. 

I was one of those who ardently supported Woodrow Wilson in both 
the preconvention and electoral cam s of 1912, because I regarded 
him as the most 1 the most eloquent, and the most clear- 
visioned Democratic leader of his day. 

I had formed my 1 of his character and public capacitles from 
reading bis occasio: Se eee both as a hed American 
scholar and as a thoughtful and luminous commentator on political 
affairs, and I was led to eve that he would be as wise and courageous 
in action as he had been in speculation. 

But I have learned to my sorrow that a man may be a philosopher in 
his maxims and yet a palterer in his practice; a statesman in his con- 

ts and yet a fatuous opportunist his actual handling of public 


airs. 
. I have also learned that even a Democratic label is not an absolute 
guaranty of clear and undeviating Democratic conduct, and that even 
the os of a mellifluous Jeffersonian may conceal an irresponsible 
autocrat. 

I supported Woodrow Wilson in 1912 in the full conviction that he 
would make a great and C successor of Grover Cleve- 
land, who combined a high id with a powerful practical judgment, 

“ SAVING COMMON SENSE" OF CLEVELAND ABSENT, 
Woodrow Wilson in this campaign in the equally firm 
e has neither the intellectual conscientiousness nor the 
of the man whose administration shed such 
luster on the Democratic name. 

I supported Woodrow Wilson in 1912 because he stood for “ open 
and disentangled processes of government,” for “ pitiless ublicity,” and 
for the restoration of the “authority of our legislative Bodies,” which 
he declared was necessary to the “recovery of their self- 
and self- ect,” and in order that “ the people ma: 
depend with confidence, upon their legislators, an 
rescue upon their Executive.” 

I am op ng Woodrow Wilson in this campaign because as Presi- 

disentangled processes 


ttle legislative bodi 
teach ihe poopie to “lean as if 

any American President since Andrew Jackson 
duct—to quote from that distin, 


possession 
again depend, and 
not lean as if for 


has willfully and persistently belied his own oft-repeated and fasci- 
paungiy phrased pronouncements on these matters or sapiens Demo- 
Pra rted Woodrow Wilson in 1912 because I believed that he would 
States, and 

at whatever sacrifi 


I pposing Woodrow Wilson in this beca 
himself on being the “ President of Neumann oes 3 


PLEDGES OF PLATFORM FLOUTED AND REPUDIATED. 


I supported Woodrow Wilson in 1912 because I firmly believed that 
he could be counted on to carry out with a measurable de ee of faith- 
fulness the pledges con in the Democratic platform of that year— 
pledges which he himself yeintingly declared “say what they mean and 
mean what they say.” 

I am oppo 


pe. 

I have briefly set forth in the foregoing some of the shila reasons 
1 row Wilson, but 
a few of the reasons which have impelled me to take 
my stand a: him in the present campaign. I have reserved the 

more important of them for a more extended synopsis and discussion. 
Among the really vital declarations of the timore platform was 
one favoring “the exemption from tolls of American ships engaged in 
coastwise trade passing through the Panama Canal.” A Democratic 


Congress already had passed a law vein Ane T American shi from 
these tolls, and a Republican President (Taft) d signed it. th the 
law and the platform indorsement of it were specifically and unresery- 


edly commended by candidate Woodrow Wilson. It will be recalled that 
while the canal tolls exemption bill was pending in Congress it was 
widely and earnestly discussed in the public press and monthly reviews, 
and that all the international and implications of it were thor- 
oughly considered by Congress before passing it. The author of the 
bill was the Hon. NK E. DOREMUS, one of the ablest and most infu- 
ential Democratic Members of the House. received a large Repub- 
lican vote in both branches of Con s, but it was widely a med as 
an especially meritorious Democratic legislative achievement. 


BRINGS ABOUT REPEAL OF TOLLS-EXEMPTION LAW. 


However, it was destined not long to be thus acclaimed. Within a 
few months after his accession to the Presidency, Woodrow Wilson went 
before the assembled Houses of Congress, and, with dexter finger up- 
raised and brow of heavy portent, made this apie announcement : 

“TI shall not know how to deal with matters of veen greater delicac 
and nearer consequence if you do not grant it—the repeal of this self- 
same Panama tolls-exemption law—to me in ungrudging measure.” 

And he spake further words of wisdom, thus: 

“We ought to reverse our action without raising the question whether 
we were right or wrong.” 

Acting in the same esoteric spirit, and with a submissiveness born of 
fearsome respect for the presidential aura, the Democratic majority 
hastened to carry out their instructions in exactly the manner they had 
been told to do by repealing the law without raising the question 
whether we were right or bear 

And who cared a rap “whether we were right or wrong?“ Wasn't 
it enough to know that an infallibly prescient President had commanded 
them to re the law? What are party pledges anyway compared 
with “ matters of even greater delicacy and nearer co ence ™ that 
arise to vex and 2 the presidential min y when the 
interests of our English cousins” hap, to be involved in them? 

Byte no meh en Legh taw was k 28 ae 5 — — 

ess jum; oug e hoops a e 2 ap Corin; 
President, It had done so a short time before in the case of the sugar 
tariff. Most people will recall that both as a candidate for the Deino- 


But_ notwithstanding these voluntary and very explicit assurances, 
he had no sooner assumed the Presidency than be announced that he 
would take the boldest step toward the realization of the purely 
academic idea of free trade that had ever been 8 by any 
first-class modern Government (for even * free-trade” apand im- 
poses a revenue duty on sugar) by wholly removing the tariff on sugar 
which had been maintained since the days of Thomas Jefferson and 
which had been defended by Grover Cleveland as “ the most logical and 

itable customs tax ever levied by the Government. 

Such was the “ program of free trade” which Woodrow Wilson made 
the ne plus ultra feature of his initial legislative policy, despite his 
vehement preelection declaration that “no Democrat of thoughtful- 
ness ever contemplated it or would stand for it. However, he forced 
a Democratic Congress to stand for it two years, and then it repealed 
it because neither the finances of the Government nor the economic wel- 
fare of the country would stand for it any longer. But in the meantime 
a large public revenue had been lost and a legitimate agricultural indus- 
try jeopardized and only saved from practical ann! 


Uation by the 
“world smash” in Europe, which suddenly sent sugar prices booming. 


DENOUNCER OF CAUCUS, HE INVOKES THE CLOSURE. 

It is to be remarked that neither in the Panama tolls exemption mat- 
ter nor in his free-sugar coup did the President deign to enlighten 
anyone as to the real reasons which had induced him to insist on such 
as volte face. He was not frank, he was not consistent, and 
he was hardly intelligible. Although he had been a yigorous denouncer 
of the “secret caucus,” under whose workings legislators had become 
“mere automata,” he now resorted to the most offensive use of the old 
tyrannical caucus system to force his pledge-smashing measures through 

ongress. Even the hateful and undemocratic closure was invoked by. 
him to silence the congressional dissentients to his legislative plans. He 
assumed an attitude of undisguised impatience and even intolerance to- 
ward those who opposed him, and demanded the adoption of his recom- 
mendations without debate and without question. He seemed to think 
that all the functions and all the policies of the Democratic Party were 
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‘comprehen: controlled, and included in himself, and that it was rank 
sacrile; 9 either his wisdom or his acts. As for the Demo- 


crats Congress— 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason Why, 
Theirs but to do—and sigh! 


the British and German fore offices. It set forth certain rules of 
conduct that both sides should observe in common and certain others 
that Germany should observe on her part, with still others that Britain 
i| should observe. “The American position was fair and reasonable,” de- 
elares Dr. Albert Shaw, ‘the distinguished editor of the Review of 
Reviews, one of our foremost English-American monthlies. We asked 
‘| the one belligerent to agree on condition that the other should do the 
‘| same, agg Ga pana ae ee gm ae m and wg a our 
pro England w ys and deel e proposals. 
tige of ‘the omnificent / we bad taken a firm stand at that ‘time there 

There is still another and more signal instance of the President's England 
apostacy to his platform obligations. There was one particular plank) 
in the 1 peiora testues Pool ory American, so clear, | 
50 5 t, so inspiri y patriotic 
in rapa — — all the Sig tes in the Union would have been Democratic. | 
Let me quote it here in full: 8 

“The constitutional rights of American citizens should proteet them 
on our borders and Fig with them throughout the wor and every 
American citizen residing or having property in any country is entitled 
to and must be given the full protection of the United States Govern- 
ment, both for himself and his property.” 

How well this promise has been kept let the shameful and -gruesome 
history of the last three years of abandonment of American eltizens 
and their property and of our national obligations under the Monroe 
doctrine in Mexico tell. 


GEOGRAPHICAL LINES IN PROTECTING CITIZENS. 


my tion to set her right by a firm word that meant business with- 
out .controversy, but without delay. It was our Hamlet-like lack of 
romptitude and firmness at that moment of rare o . has 
a contributory cause of all the unfortunate incidents of Germany's 
ill-conceived ‘form of reprisal through the long and painful period that 


has ensued.” 

This just arraignment of the administration has not been answered 
for the simple reason that no ‘satisfactory answer can be made to it. 
When President Wilson undertook to hold only one of the warring 
European wers to an necountability for the violation of our inter- 
national ts he deliberately entered upon a course of unneutrality 
that has cost us the respect of the world. The culpability of England 
was as- clear in fact if not in degree as that of Germany, She had de- 
liberatėly, denz and deflantly ‘transgressed neutral rights, and she 
is just as deliberately, grossly, and mewn: Fa ar ene them to-day. 
In premeditated disregard of neutral hts,” sa. the New York 
‘World, the most powerful Democratic newspaper in the country and a 
strong a ing of the entente, “England is as guilty as Germany.” 
Even the ‘New York Sun, another pronounced champion of the es, 
has significantly declared that it is a poor rule that works only in 
ithe case of Germany.“ 

ATTITUDE TOWARD WARRING POWERS MOST INCONSISTENT. 


The merest tyro in international ethics knows that the rule of inflex- 
ible neutrality, of friendly vigilance for the protection of American 
rights, of an .even attitude toward the conten powers goes to 
„pieces When it is unequally me re Nobody complains of President 
Wilson’s firm stand with regard to Germany; but when he turns his 
back upon England's Jawbreaking ‘while bringing us to the threshold 
of war with her great ‘rival in the name of the freedom of ‘the seas, 
we can not but deplore the flagrant inconsistency of his conduct. 

Another irritating instance of the administration's ‘tendency first to 
wabble and then to ominiously reverse itself even where ‘the high- 
est “moral considerations” are concerned, was furnished in the mat- 
ter of making loans to the allies. It will be recalled that when Eng- 
land and France first asked us to help finanee their war operation 
Secretary Bryan announced that “it is inconsistent with the «spirit of 
neutrality for a neutral nation to make loans to belligerent nations, 
for money is the worst of contrabands—it commands a]! other thin 
and American bankers were notified that the Government would ‘look 
with marked disfavor on the placing of such loans in the United States. 

The 3 and reasonableness of Secretary Bryan's stand were not 
seriously questioned by even the most ardent American sympathizers 
with the allies. It was almost universally admitted to be the -only 
consistent and honorable position that a great neutral nation could 
take. ‘There was, of course, no legal inhibition on tthe making of 
such loans, but on moral grounds the supplying of vast, sums of money 
to the allies was indefensible. To do so would virtually make us an 
ally of the allies. Accordingly, in officially discountenancing these 


the same thing in Mexico as to American citizens and their prop- 
erty as it does upon the deck of an armed British merchantman flying 


violator of ledges which I have quoted in the preceding para- 
graph, to Ar 1 Maybe he can do so if he will divert 


lation of plrtform declarations which have been so frequently fur- 
nished by the administration. The Baltimore convention reaffirmed the 
time-honored party pledge to “honestly and rigidly enforce” the civil- 
service law, but the President has not only violated the spirit of it b 
making more purely “ nal”—not to say a. e—appoint- 
ments than any of his mediate predecessors, t he has given his 
e ecutive approval to acts creating great departmental bureaus and ex- 
pressly exempting them from civil-service regulations. This was a 
distinctly retrograde step. There was also a plank in the national 


latform denouncing “ the profligate waste of the money w from i 
Aae N — F eae tae administration was acting in the spirit of a true, if exalted, 
of recent -Republican Congresses,” and demanding da re to that 


But unfortunately it did not long 5 this sort of neutrality. 
In the midst of the marvelous industrial activity which had followed 
the placing here by the allies of unlimited orders for munitions and 
other war supplies, the President forgot all about his mission to 
blaze a new Wax“ for the world in the observance of neutrality, and 
thinking pay of the tremendous material gains which were imparting 
such a thrilling significance to the Democratic slogan of Pence and 
rosperity,” he -gave his consent to the American underwriting of the 
-pillion Anglo-French loan—the largest foreign loan over negotiated 
ag 4 ee, of the 8 . Sati 
e real purpose and effect o oan were ectly described 
by the London Spectator when, with characteristic British. bluntness, 
it sald that two belligerent countries are borrowing from a neutral to 
‘finance their operations of war.” 
THIRD OF RNGLAND’S OUTPUT FOR WAR SPENT IN UNITED STATES. 
There is no escape from that crude fact. And when the bank 
its“ established here by the several allied Governments are add. 
to the half-billion -public loan, even the most prejudiced mpathizer 
with the allies can begin to sense the appalling unpentrality of the 
American position. Altogether, I suppose we have directly contributed 
a billion dollars to the war funds of Germany's enemies. Indirect}: 
we have ‘contributed two billions more, as it is officially announ 
that the total war 1 in this country by the entente 


3 and economy which befits a Democratic government — 
but which, alas, has not been practiced by it even under the guidance 
of the most exalted exemplar of Jofferacnian 

the people with language.and promises. 


FROM PEACE IDBALISM Tro PREPAREDNESS SWIFT STEP. 


There has been the same exhibition of -vaciliation and back pene 
ing by the President in many matters concerning Which he had pre- 
viously t ssed the most : positive views. His penchant for dismiss- 


ism that has ever woozled 


message to 
sy 1914, in — che discussed the question of 


rate a icy of “ militarism,” advocating the building of a 
eee iieomparably the strongest in the world,” ont raising a veritable |:Powers amount to three ons—almost .a third of England's ‘total 
continental din with his “ fearful preparation for trouble.“ war expenditures u date. 


What a cinematograpbic picture we have here of the President in 
5 pe pring Beautiful words; inspiring words, but 
Sow utterly neilable with what he actually did. 

It is apparent that the trouble is not with the President's work. It 
lies elsewhere. His words are good, but his word is not good. 

This may sound like prety harsh criticism, but note how even in his 
handling of the tremendously momentous international ae which 
have a since the war broke out he has justly meri it. 

Duriug the first few months of the war President Wilson main- 
tained an unexceptionable American attitude toward all the belligerent 
nations. He enjoined absolute neutrality on his countrymen and he 
practiced it himself. But when the desperate necessities of Germany 
and England led them to make one inst each other that were 
wantonly ‘violative of international law and of our maritime rights, the 
President lost his self- u and turned some epistolary flip-flaps 
that finally involved e American Government in an appalling mess 
of diplomatic contradiction and unneutrality, 7 


LACK OF FIRM STAND BRINGS AN UGLY TANGLE, 


The task which he faced was not a 8 hean one. It required no ex- 
traordinary powers of statesmanship. O common sense and courage 
were essential to the surmounti of it. The infractions of interna- 


to x 

Is there anyone Bola enough to gainsay Bryan's declaration, -which 
„00 TTT the world,” that it 
is inconsistent with the spirit of neutrality for a neutral nation to 
make loans to belligerent nations, for money is the worst of contra- 
bands—it commands all other w? 

And if there is none ‘to gainsay it, how can the administration's 
approval of the Anglo-French loan be defended by any fair-minded 
American, especially when, by a special ruling of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. the national banks were permitted to purchase the Anglo-French 
bonds in unlimited amounts, notwithstanding the law restricts the 
amount that can be loaned to a private American citizen or an Ameri- 
can a ree to 10 per cent a bank’s capital and surplus? 

I enge any s ht-thinking American to justify this official stalti- 
fication of our vaun professions of neutrality. orally and legally 
we were guilty of the most flagitious tran: on of the code of inter- 
national morality. No matter where our individual pathies may be 
in this war, we can not shut our eyes to the awful trav of the 
administration's efforts to serve mankind” by bone all vast 
ban! capital under its control at the disposal of the allies. 

over the administration’s chameleonic shifting in the armed- 
controversy (at one stage of which it announced that it 

was “seriously considering” accepting the German contention and ap- 
plying it for Germany's efit, only a little later on to reject that 
contention and to threaten to break off diplomatic relations with 
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Germany because {t insisted on the justice of Secretary Lansing’s New 


that “a merchant vessel ca: ng an armament of any sort 

should be held to be en auxiliary cruiser and so treated by a neutral 
as well as by a belligerent government"), I wish to invite attention 
for a moment to the glaring contradiction in which the administration 
has involved itself by its recent announcement—made through Coun- 
sellor Polk, of the State Department—that it would not permit any 
American citizen to take passage on the merchant submarine Deutsch- 
land in order to avoid an ble controversy with Great Britain in 
at vessel 4 


ATTO; 


armed merchantmen, were. purs mg a highly unneutral and harmful 
seriously em the administration's 
efforts to “serve mankind.” : 


Was there ever a more flagrant example of governmental tergiversa- 
tion presented for the afflictive contemplation of American citizens? 
Was there ever a more humiliating incident in the history of Democratic 
management of our foreign aff: history that is resplendent with 
the diplomatic achievements of some of the most virile and uncompro- 
mising asserters of Americanism the Republic has known? 


ADMINISTRATION BLUNDERS IN MEXICAN SITUATION. 


Let us now turn from this record of Cervantean (or shall I cali it 
Machiayellic?) diplomacy to review the equally futile but more ob- 
stinately exemplified academic dalliance with Sen poros matters that 
has characterized the administration’s Mexican policy. 

It has been said that President Wilson inherited the Mexican problem 
from his Republican predecessor. President Taft left him no problem— 
— 8 en official Aut: Victoriano Huerta had succeeded to the 
dictatorship only eight days before Taft retired 
that brief time there was no adequate popor tunity 
relations with him. And, anyway, Taft was unwilling to do anyt 
which might embarrass his successor, especially in an internatio: 

a on that was certain to seriously affect the officia! relations 
of the two countries. He accordingly left the incoming ad: tion 
entirely free to determine what those relations should be. 

But „ Taft himself had the clearest comprehension of the rightful 
American attitude. Speaking over a year ago on the Mexican question, 

e $ 

“ We made a serious mistake at the outset, not in failing to recognize 
Huerta but in actually departing from the attitude of true neutrality 
to work against him.” 

In this simple sentence Mr. Taft exposed the crux of the President's 


blundering. It was not his withholding recognition from the Huerta 
government, but his deliberate oh meg de to overthrow that government, 
that made hi ceps criminis in the Mexican debacle. 


s of changing an Execu- 
ually clear that as President he had received 
that support which the Mexicans have shown, thronghout their whole 
history, they are prepared to give to an autocrat rather than to a con- 
stitutional ru'er. 

Even the stanchest defenders of the President’s Mexican policy 
frankly admit that Huerta bad received this support. William Bayard 
Hale, who was the first of the “ confidential agents” whom the Presi- 
dent atched to Mexico to “ work against” Huerta, has stated in the 
World's Work that “ our recognition of him would have made his suc- 
cess easy and certain.” A similar opinion is expressed also by L. Ames 
Brown, who contributed a leading article to the June number of the 
Atlantic 9 extenuating the President’s course in Mexico. Both 
of these eminent Wilson apologists candidly declare in effect that the 
only justification for the President's interference in Mexico was his holy 
desire to serve mankind ” by crushing a personally and morally obnox- 
ious dictatorship. To achieve that “benevolent” end he was willing to 
see the last vestige of centralized authority in that Sang Wei e 
and the people turned over to the tender mercies of the jackal banditti 
elements that had marshaled under the banner of “ constitutionalism,” 
which he himself had helped to raise in Mexico. 

Thus was accomplished the greatest tragedy that has ever been com- 
mitted in the name of American diplomacy. It was more than a trea 
edy, it was a crime—a crime against both the sovereignty of the M 
can nation and against the “humanity” which it was so fatuously 
designed to serve 

WILSON’S POLICY GREATEST DRAWBACK TO MEXICANS, 

I make bold to say that if Huerta had been the most infamous dic- 
tator that has ever figured in Mexican history he could not have accom- 
plished a hundredth part as much havoc in that country as has been 
wrought by the incredibly weak, quixotic, indeterminate, yet vindictively 

rsued policy of President Wilson. It has 3 nothing but con- 

uslon and anarchy in Mexico. It has made it impossible for the Mexi- 

eans themselves to set up a stable government, an 
is that country's greatest need. 

For forms of government let fools contest, 

That which is best administered is best.” 


President Wilson has not only contended for a form of government 
totally unsuited to the genius and needs of the Mexican people, but in 
the pursuit of his fantastic ends he has furnished indubitable proof of 
the administration’s utter lack of “ preparedness” to fulfill either our 
boastfully assumed obligations under the Monroe doctrine or our impos- 
ing pro: to act as a beneficent providence in behalf of Mexico. 

Enimerical as was the President's belief that he was “serving” 
Mexico by driving out Huerta, it was the quintessence of practical 
wisdom com to his childlike faith in the capacity of the Mexi- 
can people to govern themselves, and in the “ constitutionali 
was to be the means (a the hands of his allies, Carranza and Villa) of 
achieving that end. e took no account of the vitally important fact 
that the life of a nation is greater than any constitution, and that a 
new system of government can not be ordered like a new suit of clothes. 

It is not a question of constitutionalism in Mexico at all. It is 
an Indian question. We had an Indian question in this coun’ once, 
and everybody knows how we settled it. Is it not permissible to hope 
that it will not be settled the same way in Mexico? 


a stable government 


It is estimated by the best authorities that in 90 per cent of the 
Mexican population Indian blood predominates, and that considerably 
over 50 cent of the population is of pure Indian blood. The bare 
statement of this fact shows how visionary is the high-flown talk about 
“serving Mexico” by setting up there an Anglo-Saxon form of con- 
stitutional 3 under which the people would hold“ full, fair, 
and free” elections, and thus at once bring peace and civilized order 
and responsibility to the country. 

There are only two kinds of government that will ever succeed in 
maintaining any semblance of authority in Mexico. One is a dictator- 
ship and the other is a protectorate; and both must be strong in the 
outward show of force, but essentially 3 in their workings. 
Diaz and Huerta gave their country the first kind; only the United 
States can give it the latter. 

It is doubtful whether Carranza can give Mexico any real govern- 
ment at all, but inasmuch as he has been recognized as the de facto 
first chief, he should have a chance to show whether he can make 
himself a de jure one. However, the Washington Government is 
exhibiting the same incertitude in treating with him that it has ex- 
hibited in nearly all its other major international transactions. 

RECOGNITION OF CARRANZA FOLLOWED BY INSULTS. 

Although it was the first to recognize Carranza, it has been the 
first to invade the . his government. It sent a lar 
armed force into Mexico over eg spn c protests, and it atterwarts 
added insult to ury 5 charging him in an official note with en- 
couraging and aid the marauding Be which it was trying to 
ey gaa charge which, if true, should warrant it in incontinently 

1 amg him out of office and taking the Government into its own 
nds. 

Later, when Carranza ironically retorted by referring to the Ameri- 
can punitive expedition as “interned in Chihuahua,” and reiterated his 
demand for its immediate withdrawal, Secretary Lansing wrote him 
another “sharp note” of rebuke and warning in which it was plainly 
intimated that the United States would never—no, never—take its 
soldiers out of Mexico as long as Villa and his murderous bands re- 
mained unpunished—an intimation, however, which was no sooner 
officiall Sag than the President hurried over to New York and 
ren on 

Of course, Carranza was technically right. The American Army 
had no business to be “interned” in Mexico, It went into Mexico 
to get Villa, and it had not got him. Indeed, it had virtually aban- 
doned the attempt to get him. In these circumstances there was no 
other honorable alternative except to withdraw our Army to the Ameri- 
can side. Its continued presence on Mexican soil only served to in- 
flame the susceptibilities of the Mexican py ep No nation with a 
spark of self-respect would stand for the definite quartering of 
foreign troops on its territory. 

Thus was contributed another of the A oar | paradoxes which have 
marked the evolution of the administration's Mexican policy—a poe 
certain only in its weakness and indeterminations, and which attain: 
the climacteric of pharisaic pretenses when the President declared the 
other day that he had constantly to remind himself that he is not 
Lips Pong Mak of those who wish to enhance the value of their Mexican 

oldings. 

This was another of his grandiose utterances which so irresisti! 
1 55 Burke's remark about the delusive 

cians, 


dreds of millions in the mines, railroads, cotton mills, power P cara and 
t Mexico 

eater than can be expressed in the 

most imposing array of figures—to the American capital and enterprise 
which were such a powerful factor in raising her a few rs ago toa 
first pao among the second-class nations of the world. If that capital 
and that enterprise do not deserve and imperatively call for a greater 
measure of protection from the Washington Government than is rep- 


resented by the 1 5 (2) pressure of moral force” against the 
rapacious oor which masquerades under the name of “ Constitu- 
tionalism,” then the boasted “Americanism ” which is being exemplified 


at Washington is itself the greatest 1 yen of a people the world has 
ever seen. s our Own people who are being 
exploited—for purely humanitarian ” purposes, of course! 

QUESTION OF PROTECTION OF AMERICAN LIFE AND RIGHTS, 


It is a palpable reflection on adult intelligence to say that it is a ques- 
tion of the enhancement of values in Mexico, It is an infinitely bigger 
mestion. It is a question of defense, of the 8 of American 
fe and legal rights under Mexican and international law. The states- 
manship that ta peg fate res view of it is a misnomer and a fraud. It 
is gratifying to note t Secretary 9 does not indorse the Presi- 
dent’s stand. In his note of June 20 rejecting the Carranza request for 
the WIDOrAWAI of the American troops he used these truthful and 
we words: 

s — three years the Mexican hes e has been torn with civil strife, 
the lives of Americans and other aliens have been sacrificed, vast prop- 
erties developed fe f American capital and enterprise have been de- 
i A or rendered nonprofitable,” etc. 

These are the weighty things which the Secretary of State recited to 
puy the retention of our my in Mexico. There is not a word in 

s note about the mythical “ sinister’ American interests in Mexico— 
about the bugaboo of enhancing the value of Mexican values. He was 
talking in a serious strain, e was under the necessity of stating 
3 making out an American case that would stand the test of the 
searching scru of the chancelleries of the world. Moreover, he was 
laying the ground for an appeal to American patriotism, if war should 
come, and he knew that the professional twaddle about the “American 
adventurers” in Mexico would never do, That demagogic device 
served very well while President Wilson was trying to create the popu- 
lar impression that he was preventing us from being made the victim 
of a plot to enhance by war the value of the holding of “ predatory” 
American interests in Mexico. But when the country was actually 
faci. the possibility of war as a result of the breakdown of the ad- 
ministration's puerile and pedantic policy of “serving mankind,” in- 
stead of the interests of the American Nation, it was necessary to tell 
the truth and to admit that for three years the “lives of Americans 
had been wantonly sacrificed in Mexico without eliciting 3 more 
than an occasional mildly deprecatory note“ from the Washington 
Government, which almost invariably reserved the sharpest rebukes for 
those arch trouble makers, the “American adventurers” who had been 
n enough to act on the theory that the American cagle is 
nota 
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It was inevitable that, with the perplexities and futilities that were 
bound to inhere in the policy of watching and waiting (only to “butt 
in at the wrong time!) our relations with Mexico should rapidly 

rogress from worse to worse—and the worst was attained when 
he President sent the punitive expedition into Mexico to catch the 
elusive Villa. It signalized the complete collapse of the vaunted 
policy that was to restore order and “the rule of the people” in the 
stricken Republic. But no one really believed that he would go very 
far in playing the part of a “strong elder brother" to Mexico—not 
even when he was threatening Carranza in his biggest bow-wow strain 
and mobilizing all the avallable State militia to make a formidable 
military demonstration along the Rio Grande. Nearly everybody was 
convinced the man who had dispatched the American Fleet to 
attack and capture the seaport of Vera Cruz on the pretext of obtain- 
a salute to our “insulted” flag, and then had suddenly and igno- 
iously recalled the fleet after presenting the keys of the city to 
that inveterate American hater, Carranza, without receiving or stipu- 
lating for the long overdue salute to our flag, could not be depended 
upon to pursue any aggressive policy to`a definitive conclusion. 


PALES BEFORE CONDITIONS RHETORIC CAN NOT ALTER. 


Thus was again illustrated the fateful propensity of Mr. Wilson to 
be forever starting something which he either can not or will not finish. 
He frequently talks in a very brave and even highly provocative fashion, 
but just as he gets the whole country worked up to follow him, he 
stops and sounds the note of retreat. This is the inevitable conse- 
quence of his antic dependence upon “the teeming wonder of his 
words” to achieve his ends. When he goes up against conditions 
which no spell of rhetoric can conjure away he loses all his driving 
powcr and relapses into a state of complete Executive desuetude. 

It is difficult to speak in terms of restraint of the “ benevolent” con- 
duct of President Wilson toward the Mexicans. He has unsettled 
their Government and then denounced their lack of order. He has 
incited civil war and then used the excesses which it has produced to 
Justify his abortive interventions. He has thus marked a nation to be 
cut off from the world; he has thus covenanted for Mexico's destruc- 
tion. For when we go into Mexico—as we will surely have to do some 
day to restore the peace which we have made it possible for the 
Mexican people themselves to recover—we shall go in there to stay, 
and Mexico will cease to exist. Its Government and its independence 
will be destroyed, and the country itself will become American terri- 
tory. That will be the final grim and unwelcome result of Mr. Wilson's 
quixotic efforts to “serve Mexico“ and to vindicate “ the inviolability 
of the sovereignty of small States,” 3 

It is not necessary to impugn the President's intentions to em- 

hasize the failure of his amazing Mexican misadventure. We are 

und to say that Mr. Wilson's cter presents one of the most 

nzzling paradoxes in American history; the peculiarities of a mind 
n which great powers are formed in company with great weaknesses, 
He is at once the most self-willed idealist and the most vacillating 
executant that has ever filled the presidential office. Inflexible as 
granite where his scholastic crochets are concerned, he is as weak 
as heliotrope in applying principles and enforcing administrative pol- 
icies, A peculiarly repellant combination of doctrinaire and dictator 
when he has an academic theory to impose on Congress or an indi- 
vidual (like the “ usurper” Huerta) to punish and pursue, he is the 
incarnation of indecision and feebleness when he faces the responsi- 
bility of effectuating concrete statesmanlike designs, 

It is these antitheses in his character which account for the most 
of his successes and failures, for his remarkable ascendancy over 
Congress and his party, and for his equally remarkable impotence in 
accomplishing great administrative and diplomatic tasks. They ex- 
plain at once why he has domineered over everybody and everything 
at Washington, and procrastinated with everybody and muddled every- 
thing in his foreign dealings. 

INSTINCTS OF PRACTICAL STATESMAN ARE ABSENT. 


So far as his relations with Congress are concerned, the President is 
the acid impersonation of aloofness. He has not counseled with it; he 
has only dictated to it. He has no capacity for teamwork unless he 
is driving the team. He lacks the practical statesman's instinct and 
guidance concerning men as well as concerning public measures. It may 
seem a strange thing to.say, but there is hardly a Democratic Mem- 
ber of elther House who fully trusts the President or is fully trusted by 
him. 

“Those he commands move only in command, 
Nothing in love,” 


Apparently his idea of the Democratic majority in Congress is that 
it should study and conform to his own cranial convolutions—that it 
is a mere dot above the presidential “i,” something that follows of 
course and need not be seriously considered. Naturally the Demo- 
cratic congressional leaders 277 resent this presidential attitude, but 
they could probably put up with it with far more grace than they do if 
they had any reat confidence in the statesmanlike judgment and con- 
sistency of Mr. Wilson, But they have learned from bitter experi- 
ence that he does not hesitate to put them in a false and humiliating 

sition—as was shown in the Panama tolls exemption case and later 
in the controversy over the McLemore resolution—provided he can 
only win an ephemeral triumph for himself or for one of the sumptuous 
Princetonian proposals, 

The Democratic leaders know how uncertain and undemocratic he is— 
how vague and vaporish are his convictions, and how purely academic 
is his political 1 — aoophi They know how inaccessible he is to ap- 

als made to h from honest motives and with naught but the most 

iendly feelings. But they know also how skillful he is in the use of 
his single but unrivalled talent of literary bamboozlement—of indulg- 
ing in large dithyrambic affirmation and lofty moral reflections which 
the multitude applaud without analyzing, ‘Like the President him- 
self, the Democratic leaders have come to believe that these grand 
ear-tickling utterances can be depended upon, like the beneficent 
wind in the fairy tale, to blow everything into the right place—if not 
in an economic or governmental sense, then at least in a partisan 
sense, which is what some of them are chiefly concerned about. 

But it is certain that the great majority of thoughtful and patriotic 
Americans will demand something more than the command of an at- 
tractive literary style as the chief qualification of their President. 
They know that something more than this is necessary for effective- 
ness in statecraft. They want some assurance as to where thelr Presi- 
dent is going to stand. They know that while Mr. Wilson has an enor- 
mous capacity for rousing grent public expectations, he has little, if 
any, capacity for realizing them; that while he assumes to exemplify 
the highest public rectitude, he docs not hesitate to discard one convic- 
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tion after another, as if they were so many worn-out gloves, if political 
exigencles happen to require their sacrifice; that while he has boasted 
of keeping us out of war, he has 8 pursued a course that 
has made for war by either running away from duty or perversely 
miscomprehending it; that while he has urged neutral ty upon every- 
body else, he has been a most lax practitioner of it himself; that 
while he has warned the peonie not to get “ nervous and excited ” abont 
preparedness, because “ the question has not changed its aspect even if 
the times are not normal,” he has worked himself up into a perfect 
furor of excitement lest Congress and the country shall not back him 
24 In a big armament building program; that while he has 

unalterable opposition to armed intervention in Mexico, he 
more 1 that country than any President since Polk; that 
while he has talked bravely and finely about his “lullaby pore that 
3 As “serve mankind,” he has really had no policy at all, but drifts, 

rifts, - 


rotested 
as done 


COUNTRY PASSING THROUGH TREMENDOUS CRISIS. 


Speaking as a Democrat, I would not give f vote to indorse such a 
record as the present administration has made if Thomas Jefferson had 
indorsed it a thousand times. I say it sadly, but in many respects 
Woodrow Wilson has been the most undemocratic President the coun- 
try has ever had—undemocratic alike in his temper and in his con- 
conception of the functions of his ofiice. If a Republican President 
had done the arbitrary, inconsistent, and incredibly maladroit things 
which Woodrow Wilson has done from the very outset of his presi- 
dential carcer, the Democratic leaders and press would long ago have 
united in a deafening demand for his summary impeachment as an in- 
tolerable dictator. ‘They are only prevented from doing so now by 
the fact that over his head files the Democratic flag, which in the 
stress of a presidential contest they prefer to the flag of their 1 

But I can not take such a narrow, partisan view of my responsibili y 
as an American voter. We are passing through one of the most tre- 
mendous crises in world history. ‘Tempest weather is still threatening. 
Even the signing of a peace concordat in Europe may increase rather 
than diminish our national difficulties by precipitating a revolutionary 
tumult that will rival the war in its world-convulsing consequences. 
In any event the end of the war will bring momentous economic and 
international changes. If there was ever a time when the United States 
needed wise, strong, and steadfast statesmanly guidance, it js in these 
8 t days. 

Fortunately in the midst of our national anxieties and bewilderment 
one rock of assurance rears its head. It is the figure of that courageous, 
masterful, and forthright American statesman, Charles Evans Hughes. 
“ He is a tried and proyed certainty,” is the tribute which was paid to 
him by the Democratic New York World over eight years ago. o one 
has ever accused him of rhapsodizing or trimming in the presence of 
graye public perils. No one has eyer questioned his intellectual con- 
sclentiousness. He owes all of his national prominence to the inde- 
pendence, the directness, and the unhasting thoroughness of his 

litical action, Never in all his public carcer a bidder for popularity, 

e has nevertheless been taken up by the people and advanced to the 
highest official position. By consequence his carcer is one of the great 
examples, one of the great inspirations, of our country. All of which 
goes to prove that he has the quality of a 1 mind— the mind 
of a real leader to whom the people instinctively turn in a time of 
national need. 

I shall therefore vote for Charles Evans Hughes with the same 

triotic confidence that I voted for Grover Cleveland. Although a 

epublican, there is no suggestion of the lock step in his partisanship, 
He strides out for himself. And this is a migh gnificant fact to keep 
in mind to-day when American 8 parties differ chiefly in the 
accident of personnel. If they differ in theory, it is in the matter of 
emphasis rather than of belief. Woodrow Wilson is a Democrat in 
name, but he has the instinct of a tyrannical dogmatist. Hughes is 
nominally a Republican, but he is the incarnation of the Democratic 
characteristics of sincerity, ality, frankness, and square dealing. 
Moreover, he is the one American statesman who has shown that he 
can refer to principles on all occasions without losing his hold on prac- 
tice and keep a firm grip of clevated public ideals without forgetting the 
art of ada g them to actual conditions. 

Just before he assumed the Presidency, in 1913, Woodrow Wilson 
said that “the rarest thing in public life is courage ”—an impressive 
saying which he proceeded to exemplify in his ingratiatingly grandilo- 
quent way by announcing that the people of this country are going to 
be served by conscience and not by expediency.” 

But a rarer thing in public life is the man who has not only courage 
and conscience but also common sense, and how fortunate is the 
country that after March 4 next will be served by a man possessing all 

ree. 


Salaries of Veterinary and Lay Inspectors. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. LOBECK, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 9, 1910. 


Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on House bill 16060, intro- 
duced by me on May 27, 1916, providing for the classification of 
the salaries of veterinary inspectors and lay inspectors—grades 
1 and 2—employed in the Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The bill is as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 16060) providing for the classification of salaries of 
veterinary inspectors and lay inspectors (grades 1 and 2) employed in 
the Burenu of Avimal Industry, Department of Agriculture. 

Be it enacted, etc., That from aad after July 1, 1916, the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall classify the salaries of veterinary inspectors and 
lay Inspectors (grades 1 and 2) as hereinafter provided. 
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Suc. 2. That the entrance salary of all 8 Inspectors within 
the classified service and actually N Sates as such in the Bureau of 
Animal Industry of the Department of Agriculture shall be $1,400 per 
annum; those of said veterinary inspectors who on and after the date 
of July 1, 1916, may be receiving a salary less than $2,400 per annum 
shall thereafter from said date receive an annual increase of $100 until 
their minimum salaries shall amount to oe per annum; all other 

romotions or increases in salaries shall be made at the discretion of 

e e of Agriculture. i 

Sec. 8 That the entrance salary of all lay ins ors (grade 2) 
within the classified service and actually employ as such in the 
Bureau of Anima! Industry of the 5 of Agriculture shall be 
$1,000 per annum; those of said lay inspectors (grade 2) who on and 
after the date of July 1, 1916 ant be receiving a salary less than 

1,800 per annum shall thereafter from sald date receive an annual 

crease of $100 until their minimum salaries shall amount to 81.800 
per annum; all other promotions or increases in salaries shall be made 
at the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, 

Sec. 4. That the entrance salary of all lay 8 (grade 1) 
ow the classified service and actually employ as such in the 
> paon of Animal Ragas puaa 8 of aare shall be 

per annum; those S: ay inspectors (grade 

after the date of July 1, 1916, may be recel 

$1,600 per annum shall thereafter from said da 
increase of $100 until their salaries shall amount to $1,540 per an- 
num, and after an additional year’s satisfactory service their imum 
salaries shall be increased to $1,600 per annum; all other promotions or 
increases in salaries shall be made at the discretion of the Secretary 
of Agri :ulture. 

Src. 5. That no promotion shall be made Spe Fe upon evidence 
satisfactory to the Secretary of Agriculture of the ciency and faith- 
fulness of the employee du the preceding year. 

Sec. 6. That there shall be appropriated ea in tbe Agricultural 
appropriation bill such additional sums to the $3,000,000 annual 25 
propriation, provided for in the act approved June 30, 1906, found 
the Thirty-fourth Federal np al page 674, as may be necessary to 

into effect the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 7. That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act be, 
and the same are hereby, repealed: Provided, „ That nothing 
in this act shall be construed to repeal any part of the meat-inspection 
law contained in the act of June 30, 1903 (34 Stat. L., p. 674), en- 
titled “An act making appropriations for the Department of A ricuiture 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907,“ and in the act of rch 4, 
1907 (34 Stat. L., p. 1260), entitled “An act making apneo riations 
75 ao Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


In the Sixty-third Congress I had the honor to introduce a 
similar bill, known as H. R. 9292, on which extensive hearings 
were held on April 21 and 22, 1914, before the Committee on 
Agriculture, to which it had been referred for consideration, but 
no report was made by the committee to the House during the 
Sixty-third Congress. In this, the Sixty-fourth Congress, I again 
introduced this measure, which was numbered H. R. 5792, and 
on which extensive and interesting hearings were held March 
28 and 29, 1916, before the Committee on Agriculture, and after 
full consideration by the committee, accepting some suggestions 
made by the members of the committee, I reintroduced the bill, 
which is known as H. R. 16060, on May 27, 1916. This bill was 
favorably reported to the House on June 8, 1916 (see committee 
report 810). The bill is now on the Union Calendar, and I hope 
may receive consideration at this the first session of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, in behalf of this measure I have this to say: 

It proposes to classify the salaries of those employees in the 
Bureau of Animal Industry of the Department of Agriculture 
who perform the important work of inspecting and examining 
the products of all of the big meat-packing houses throughout 
the country, as well as examining and inspecting the live ani- 
mals coming into the stockyards connected with these great 
packing plants. A number of these men are also assigned to 
stamping out the foot-and-mouth disease epidemic which spring 
up from time to time, exterminating cattle ticks. quarantine 
work, inspection of serum plants, and other duties in connection 
with the enforcement of the meat-inspection law and the pure- 
food law and quarantine regulations. 

These employees a-e designated as veterinary inspectors, lay 
inspectors, grades 1 and 2. There were on June 1, 1916, 1,250 
veterinarians, 800 lay inspectors, grade 1, and 1,100 lay in- 
spectors, grade 2, in the Government service who come under the 
provisions of this bill. There are about 200 of these men located 
in my district and stationed at the great packing plants of 
Omaha. I have had occasion to observe the far-reaching im- 
portance of their work and its effect upon supplying the consum- 
ing public with pure and more wholesome meat products and 
the safeguarding of the general public under the meat-inspection 
law and the pure-food law. 

During my visits to the large packing plants of Kansas City 
and Chicago I have had occasion to observe similar work being 
done by these men. They are also stationed in every city in 
the country where meat products are produced for shipment in 
interstate commerce. Therefore I know from first-hand knowl- 
edge the technical nature of the work they do and the condi- 
tions under which they labor. You will find them on the 
killing floors, in the steam rooms, in the refrigerating rooms, in 
the outside pens in all kinds of weather, and at the cars where 
the products are being shipped to the consumer. It is risky 


who on and 


work on the floors of these packing houses, and they are sub- 
jected to all degrees of changing temperature in going from 
one department to another. The degree of heat and cold varies 
greatly during their day’s service. In time, of course, they be- 
come skilled and experienced in their work. Before entering 
the service they must qualify from a practical standpoint. The 
vast percentage of them have been employed in actual packing- 
house work before taking up their duties with the Government, 
In the case of veterinarians a technical and scientific three-year 
course—which recently has been increased to four years—in a 
veterinary college is required before they can take the civil- 
service examination. The lay inspectors must pass through a 
civil-service examination also. It naturally follows that with 
this training and equipment they have a certain degree of skill 
to start with, and the longer they are in the service the more 
valuable they become. Realizing the importance of keeping 
such qualified, trained, and experienced veterinarians and in- 
spectors in the Government service, as there has been frequent 
resignations, due to better opportunities offered them by private 
concerns, I introduced a bill in the last Congress and reintro- 
duced it at the opening of the present session providing for the 
classification of these employees under a similar arrangement to 
that now existing in the Post Office Department. Hearings 
were held before the Agricultural Committee of the House dur- 
ing the last Congress and again during the present session. 
Several of these employees appeared before the committee and 
described the nature of their work and why they desire this bill 
approved. 

Numerous Members of the House described the work carried 
on by these men in their respective districts and presented 
numerous resolutions and indorsements of it from State officials, 
municipal governments, improvement clubs, health associations, 
veterinary societies, and hundreds of personal testimonials to 
the effect that this legislation is for the public good and general 
welfare and recommended the keeping of trained, efficient em- 
ployees in the Government service. 

Each year the promotions in the Bureau have been left to the 
discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture. We appropriate a 
flat sum to take care of the promotions and extension of work. 
The extension of work has been so great that little is left to 
take care of promotions promised these employees when they 
took the civil-service examination to enter the service. If this 
bill becomes a law, it will cost but little more annually to put 
this classification bill into effect and under it Congress will 
know, the people will know, and these deserving employees will 
know where the salary money is to go and to whom. The bill 
amply provides for a rigid efficiency, and no promotions will 
be made except on merit and satisfactory service. The public is 
demanding of the Government better food inspection and more 
wholesome food products. Let us give them efficient men to 
do the work by properly caring for our present competent, 
efficient, and experienced force in the Bureau of Animal Industry 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

I desire to state my personal appreciation te the many Mem- 
bers of Congress who appeared before the committee and to all 
who have come to me and assured me of their interest in sup- 
port of the bill. The committee report, No. 810, reads as follows: 

IH. Rept. No. 810, 64th Cong., Ist ess. 

CLASSIFICATION OF SALARIES OF VETERINARY INSPECTORS AND LAY 

INSPECTORS. 


Mr. Doourrris, from the Committee on Agriculture, submitted the 
rsp r report to accompany H. R. 16060: 
The Committee on Agricultu to whom wus referred the bill (H. R. 
16060) providing tor the classification of salaries of veterinary in- 
‘ors and lay inspectors (grades 1 and 2) employed to the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture, 8 considered 
the same, report thereon with a recommendation that it do pass. 
Certain facts in support of this legislation were submitted in the 
printed hearings held on H. R. 9292, before the House Committee on 
Agriculture during the Sixty-third Con (Apr. 20 and 21, 1914), 
and in the prin beartn: eld on H. R. 5792 before the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture op March 28 and 29, 1016. 
The chief purpose of the bill ts to standardize the salaries of vet- 
inspectors aod lay ors (grades 1 and 2) by providing 
a uniform compensation and a definite schedule of promotions. 
Some unrest and discontent exists among the employees in this 
branch of the service due to the fact that certain salary schedules 
were announced by the United States Civil Service Commission that 
have not been put Into effect. 


SALARY SCHEDULES ANNOUNCED FOR VETERINARY INSPECTORS AND IN- 
BPØCTOR'S ASSISTANTS (Now DESIGNATED Lay Ixspecrors, GRADE 1). 
The Civil Service Commission and the Department of Agriculture an- 

nounced to all who proposed to enter into this newly created branch 

of the service as veteri inspectors with the entrance salary of 
$1,400, that promotion to $1,600 would be made after two years’ sat- 
isfactory service, witb 5 to $1,890 after satisfactory service 
for two years at $1,6 per annum. The above schedule was an- 
nounced by the United States Civil Service Commission in several 


publications, 
The first announcement of the salary schedule for Inspector's assist- 


apts (now included in the group of employees designated. as lay In- 
spectors, grade 1) was contained in the notice issued by the Civil 
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Service Commission for examination to be held on 
(Notice Form No. 1248), which stated the entrance 


tember 5, 1907 


per 
per annum to 


annum, promotion to $1,000 be made after three years’ 
D $ 840, promotion to $1,200 to be made after three 
a 


satisfactory service at $ 
years’ satisfactory ce at $1,000. 

The committee recognizes that the announcements of the Civil 
Service Commission are not binding on Con and these announce- 
ments are cited here only for the purpose of setting forth the circum- 


stances, 

The following 8 announcements regarding this matter were 
made by Dr. A. D. Melvin, Chief of the Unit States Bureau of 
Animal Industry: 


[Service Announcements, No. 26, June 15, 1909, p. 50.] 
PROMOTIONS DELAYED FOR LACK OF FUNDS. 


“On account of a considerable increase in the cost of inspection, due 
to the constantly increasing number of establishments under Federal 
on without a corr mding increase in the funds appropriated 
for carrying on the work, the bureau now finds it impossible to adhere 
to the schedule of promotions which have in the past been announced 
in connection with the positions of veterinary or, stock ex- 
aminer, and inspector’s assistant. As a result a number of employees 
have unfortunately fatled to receive the promotions which they ted 
and which the bureau fully intended to make as planned. Nevertheless 
the bureau wishes to assure all faithful employees that their work is 
appreciated and that their cases will be considered just as rapidly as 
ssible. 
pon In view of this notice inquiries on this subject from bureau em- 
ployees are being filed without reply.” 


[Service Announcement No. 32, Dec. 15, 1909, p. 102.] 
LACK OF FUNDS PREVENTS PROMOTION. 


“ Referring to the notice in service announcement for June, 1909, to 
the effect that the consideration of promotions must be delayed at least 
until January 1, 1910, and to the notice in seryice announcements for 
November with reference to the necessity for retrenchments in meat- 
inspection expenditures, the e ditures so far made from the appro- 
priations for the current fiscal year have nearly exhausted the funds 
allotted for the various kinds of work for the portion of the year which 
has thus far clapsed, and the 8 of making promotſons in the 
near future is ver, doubtful. he chief of the bureau greatly regrets 
this condition, but there 2 — to be no relief possible until more 
funds are available for the bureau's work.” 


1 {Service Announcement No. 77, Sept. 15, 1913, p. 84. 
PROMOTIONS OF EMPLOYERS. 


In view of numerous communications received relative to veterinary 
inspectors and inspector’s assistants not being advanced in salary as 
soon or as often as was expected, the following information is given 
for the benefit of all concerned: 


“Early in the year 1907 a plan was outlined whereby veterinary in- 
spectors should enter the bureau service at $1,400 per annum and 
be advanced to $1,600 after two years’ satisfactory service, and to 

1,800 after two years’ additional satisfactory service at $1,600; also 

t inspector's assistants should enter the service at $840 per annum 
and be advanced to $1,000 after three years’ 5 service, and 
to $1,200 after three years’ additional satisfactory service at $1,000, 
and after passing an examination. In a number of announcements 
for examinations the Civil Service Commission outlined this plan. 
These announcements were made in good faith, and at the time it was 
that the plan would be followed. However, on account 
of necessary expenditures in tne extension of the service, it has not 
been possible to 75 employees as proposed, and after this became 
sonmi the Civil Service Commission omitted any reference to such 

promotions. 
> “Promotions of employees on account of length of service and ef- 
ciency will continue to made, but as the possible number depends 
entirely on the funds available the bureau is unable to adhere to any 
fixed plan as to the length of service for promotions.” 


{Service Announcement No: 50, Apr. 13, 1912, p. 35.] 
EMPLOYEES AVAILABLE FOR TRANSFER. 


“Tt is found that the expenses incurred by the bureau for salaries 
id from the various N are running close to the limit of 

e funds allotted for the use of the bureau, and it will be necessary 
immediately to make a considerable curtailment in these items of ex- 
pense. New appointments or promotions will therefore be out of the 
uestion except in extreme emergencies; and vacancies must be filled, 
just as far as possible, by transfer within the bureau. With this 
end in view, each inspector in charge is directed to forward to the 
Washington office immediately the names and designations of all em- 
pero who can be spareg for transfer in case of urgent need, indicat- 
ng the preference of each as to assignment. The goa oes proposa 
for transfer must, of course, make no definite plans for sfer until 
so instructed specifically, but they must understand that when the needs 
of the service demand their transfer they must comply with the instruc- 
tions if they desire to continue in the service. Each employee named, 
however, may be assured that he will not be transferred against his 
wishes if this can be avoided without impairment to the service.” 7 


[Service announcement No. 31, Nov. 15, 1909, p. 87.] 
RETRENCHMENT IN MEAT-INSPECTION EXPENDITURES NECESSARY. 


“On account of the large increase in the number of establishments 
under Government inspection since the enactment of the present meat- 
inspection law, the bureau finds that unless current expenditures are 
considerably curtailed the availeble appropriation will not be sufficient 
for this year’s work. Each 8 in charge of meat inspection 
will therefore carefully consider the matter of assignments at his sta- 
tion, and, if possible, arrange for a reduction in his present force, 
ana 3 the Washington office of the names of employees available 
‘or nsfer.” 

The repert of Dr. A. D. Melyin, Chief of Bureau of Animal Industry, 
bearing date of November 19, 1912, contains the following: 

The number of employees in the service of the bureau at the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year (July 1, 1911) was 3,284. During the year there 
were 638 resignations and terminations, including 28 dismissals for 
cause. The accessions by appointment, reinstatement, and transfer 


after a reasonable time. 
le men, as well as to reward 
efficient service, I consider it desirable that some definite schedule of 
promotions should be arranged for the different classes of employees, 
and that funds should be provided by Congress according to these sched- 
ules, so that those who are giving their best efforts to the service may 
expect and realize promotions within a reasonable time.” 

ince the establishment of the Bureau of Animal Industry in 1884 


there such an sion in the activities of that bureau, with 
a . increase the number of employees, that it seems no 
longer practicable to deal with those employees as individuals, since the 


prier part of the work of said employees is routine in character. 
e department finds it necessary to deal with this body of men 
as a group in the enforcement of rules and regulations, and it would 
seem proper that Congress should provide that they be dealt with as 
a up the matter of compensation. 

o veterinary inspectors or lay inspectors are employed in any 
bureau or division of the United States Department of Agriculture 
other than the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

The number of employees in the Bureau of Animal Industry on 
June 1, 1916, to be affected by this bill, were as follows: 


Mot Sa AGE a a eS ee 
Lay inspectors (grade 2) 
Deer omnes 


8, 150 


Among the projects to which the employees provided for in this 
bill may be assigned for duty are the following: Meat inspection; 
tuberculin tes of cattle; control and eradication of hog cholera; 
eradication of dourine; interstate inspection of cattle and horses; 
eradication of glanders, 3 seab, cattle scab, horse mange, and 
Texas-fever ticks; handling of southern cattle outside of quarantine 
area; execution and administration of the 28-hour law; eradication 
of foot-and-mouth disease; inspection relative to existence of conta- 
gious diseases; supervision of import and export animals (quarantine 
of import animals and tuberculin testing of export animals) ; scientific 
investigations of animal diseases; control of importations and manu- 
facture of viruses and serums, toxins, and other analogous products. 

These employees are exposed to many dangerous communicable dis- 
eases in the discharge of their duty, as they must manipulate much 
diseased tissue. They work frequently in water and blood, wearing 
boots and overalls, and must often inhale ee and steam, and are 
exposed to sudden changes of temperature which are injurious to thelr 
health. In many cases they find it necessary to pass from a freezer 
where the 5 ranges around zero and ro immediately to the 
lard refinery where the temperature ranges from 90° to 110° F, These 
sudden changes are made without time to make any changes in clothing. 

Veterina inspectors and lay inspectors are engaged in a wor 
attended with peculiar hazards, as evidenced by the fact that accident 
insurance companies charge them an extra insurance rate. 

The veterinarians of the Bureau of Animal Industry are engaged in 
work of a scientific and technical nature, requiring expert training. 

The lay inspectors are en in technical work requiring practical 
experience and good, sound Sa ent. 

-All of these employees are performing a work that is valuable to 
the Federal Government, as they are safeguarding the meat food supply 
of the Nation, and the economic value of their work in conserving 
the live-stock industry is indisputable. 


The exigencies of the service, necessitating transfers from one section 
of the country to another, are such as to make uncertain how long the 
re thus transferred will be kept on the new a ment. 

es move are admitted to examinations for the tions of veteri- 
8 — and lay inspectors in the United States Bureau of 
ndustry. 
ao brief summary of the sections of the bill may be of value to the 
ouse, 

Section 1 prescribes the short title of the act, 

Section 2 specifies the salary schedule for veterinary mars arty as 
follows: Entrance salary, $1,400 per annum; promotions of $100 per 
annum until a of $2,400 is attained. 

The Civil Service Manual for the spring of 1916 contained the follow- 
ing statements: 

“The applicant must show that he has graduated from a veterinary 
estes — of reco standing or that he is a senior student in such an 
institution and expects to graduate within six months from the date of 
the examination.” 

é ane Civil Service Commission announced the age limits at from 21 
0 years. 

Beginning in the year 1917, the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion will require that all applicants for the position of veterinary in- 
spector must be graduates of a school with a course of four years 
leading to a degree in veterinary medicine. In view of this fact it is 
evident that the Bureau of Animal Industry will find it difficult to 
attract capable veterinarians to the service in the absence of an 
equitable salary schedule being established. 

The new Army bill gives to the Arm 
mission up to major, with 
ee a of a major is 000 per annum, hence the Arm 
narian be advanced to $4,000 per annum with quarters, 
light free. It would appear that the salary provided for in this bill 
for bureau veterinarians is reasonable, es lly so since the veterl- 
narians } Provides for in this bill do not have quarters, fuel, and light 
furnished free. 


veterinarians rank and com- 
y and owances of such office. The 
veteri- 
el, and 


Section 8 provides a salary schedule for lay inspectors, grade 2, as 
follows: Entrance salary, $1,000 per annum ; promotions of $100 per 
annum until a salary of $1,800 is attained. 
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Those who entered this grade throw, 
of meat inspector. held from March 6, 


. for the position 
908, to March 8, 1918, were re- 
quired to have not less than five years’ experience in curing, packing, 
or canning meats, and by reason of thelr experience in 


rooms, 

Salt or sweet-pickle cellars, opis la . — oleo, butterine, or beef- 
5 departments were competent to meat and meat food 
roducts as to their reesen healthtuiness,_and fitness for food. 
rade 2 includes meat ‘tors, stock ers, field stock exam- 


schedule for Jay inspectors, 77160 per 1, as 

$840 per annum; promotions o 

1, 540, per annum is attained. 180 0 920 
ear’s satisfactory service. 


annum until a 


$1,600 after an ad tion 


i The duties — st 1 = are to assist both veterinary ectors 
and lay — —_ pa lish- 
ments in connection Svith duties as tors of mea! and meat 


ucts. Appointments in grade 2 Lor >a (formerly meat in- 
22 will be made by promotion from gar 
“At t three years’ experience in handling live 8 ant- 
mals is a prerequisite for consideration for this position 
perience in handling meat alone will not be considered sufficient, 
“Applicants must haye reached their ent but not their thirty- 
fifth ee areas, on the date of the examinatilo 
Sere that the promotions shail be made upon records of 
pe ny and faithfulness. 
The 5 app — iation act of 1913 provided for the establish- 
mt of a Division of ciency in the Civil Service Commission. ‘The 
vision is required to work out a system of efficiency ratings for the 
classified service in the several executive 1 ents and ire 
establishments, to determine the needs of the service with 
The ane has worked out a system of 


ears, because it can not be esti- 
d be in the service or remain in 
Te 


the additional appropriation annually would be approximately $300,000, 
These figures are on the number of employees in the service 000. 
1, 1916, to be affected by the bill. 

Section 7 provides for repealing acts inconsistent with the bill. 


The Postmaster General in his annual report of 1906 (p. 118) 
directed the attention of Congress to the matter of classifying 
the salaries of employees of the Postal Department. 

In his annual report of 1907 (p. 106) he reports the success of 
the classification as follows: 


—— accordance with the earnest recommendation — pe. department 

Congress enacted at its last session a new g ade- 
gan compensation for clerks and letter carriers at post ‘offices of the 
rst and second classes. is law has accomplished much toward 
ing the praca! of post offices to a higher standard and has placed the 
compensation of postal loyees on a substantial and satisfactory 
foundation. making it = for the de — to retain efficient 
clerks and catrlers and induce pain ig hig ——_ as * emplay- 
ment in the service, Postmasters epartment 
Letters i eng the 


an 5 tor i 
8 in fil 7 vacancies. 
fication act has undoubtedly infused into 
the arent arm, om post-office employees a new spirit of enthusiasm for 
the service and of loyalty to the department, the effect of which can not 
be overestimated. 


It is only safe to predict that a law classifying the salaries of 
the employees of the Bureau of Animal Industry would accom- 
plish results similar to the above. 

I respectfully submit herewith a list of the indorsements, in 
order to show that the demand for this legislation is constantly 
increasing: 

INDORSEMENTS OF H. R. 16060 RECEIVED SINCE HEARINGS WERE HELD ON 
7 5 5792 BEFORE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, MARCH 28, 20, 
19 

Union Stock Yards, Chi 
e, cago: 


1. Traders’ Live Stock Exc 3 
dated April 4, 1916; signed by W. L. Dar n, president, and G. R. 
secre 


Hebe 
cag E. McDowell, Wel, 19160 4630 Gross Avenue, Chi- 


cago, 1 11. Letter dated April 7, 
Inc.); Resolutions 


rginia State Veterinary 1 Associati 
W = in session at Ocean View . Va., July 14. 1 16 signed by Dr. 
W. G. Pie pea secre 

4. Conway Chamber of Commerce, | free shan S. C. Letter dated July 
ea 1916, fro . hte L. H. . — 


Tacoma 8 f Commerce, Tacoma, 
W. ppe Aer — adopted at —. — of board of trustees July 11. 
1916. ed A, L. Sommers, secretary. 
6. Toledo Branch, No. 44, N. A. B. of A. I. E., Toledo, Ohio. am 


Mas 9 ne. June, 16, 1916, and signed by C. W. Shee han, secre 
Boston d Produce ce Exchange. Resolutions indorsed at m 
ing’ on on * ay G 1918. Signed Alton Briggs, executive secre 
ranch No. 48, kane, Wash. n indo: “at 
25 —— — June 20. 1516. Signed by C. A. Raque, president; 
99 AS ee Y, secretar, — 2 
mmereial Club of Arkansas City (Inc.). Kans. Resolutions 
indorsed, e meeting on June 27, 1916. Signed by W. H. Nelson, 
Little Rock, Ark. Indorsement 


ecreta 

940. Tit ttle Rock Board of 8 

through Profitable Farming Bureau. June 15, 1916. Signed by 
Carl J. Baer, manager. f 


11. Minnesota State Veterina Medical Association. Resolutions 
fndorsed at Be Paul 8 meet — January 13. 14, and 15, 1915. 

12. North Carolina v. mary Medical Association. Telegram dated 
ween tsville Beach, N. C., June 22, 1916. -Signed J. D. Spoon, secre- 
Les’ tn Treasurer, 

Fear. Fair Association. eo dated Faroarna; . By en 
wt. Ynternet a — — Signed R. M. Jack 
nternati tion of Machinists, etter dated Spring- 
“ct 1916. ed E. J. Zoarb pang business agent. 
ure Publications. Letter signed by L. B. Allyn, food 
editor, — — Westfield, Mass., May 17, 19 

16. Dominion Meat Inspectors’ Association of Canada. Resolutions 
unanimously 8 Signed F. E. H. Fisher, secretary. 

17. Forest City Branch, No. 40, National Association Letter Carri 
Ptah ay Ohio. Resolutions indorsed at meeting April 8, 1916. Stewed 

secretary. 

1 Mic State Live Stock Sani: Commission. Letter dated 

ranny April 14, Tae 7 — 9 . President Holladay. 

19. ‘tehell “Commerc ercial C Mitchell, 8. 6 15 dated Jul 
31. 1916. 5 ot 1 — P. H. Kelley, H. I 
Burns, H. coche Alea A. B. Daina 


Jones, T 


Preparedness and Nentrality. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY T. HELGESEN, 


OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 2, 1916. 


Mr. HELGESEN. Mr. Speaker, on the second day of the 
present session of Congress President Wilson delivered his an- 
nual message to the Congress, the message for which not only 
all Americans but the whole civilized world had waited with 
intense interest—even anxiety. In the opening sentences of his 
message, President Wilson spoke briefly of the European war, 
and said: 

We have stood apart, studiously neutral. 
to do so. 

Mr. Speaker, let us observe, coolly and impartially, how our 
“manifest duty of studious neutrality ” has been performed. 

Since the grim specter of war cast its black and appalling 
shadow over the Continent of Europe—a shadow which lengthens 
with increasing menace daily—thousands of factories have been 
erected in the United States for the manufacture of arms and 
other munitions of war for export. Throughout this country 
powder and acid manufacturing plants have sprung up like 
mushrooms. Screw factories, pipe works, cutlery plants, and 
other concerns for the manufacture of useful commodities for 
peaceful nations, have been converted into factories for the pro- 
duction of munitions of war for Russia, France, and England. 


It was our manifest duty 


In the early days of his administration, in a message on the ` 


Mexican situation, President Wilson said: 


I shall follow the best 8 of nations in the matter of neutrality, 

. the exportation of arms and munitions of war of any 

kind from the United States to any- part of the Republic of Mexico—a 

Cy suggested by several —— — precedents and certainly die- 
by many manifest considerations of practical expedience. 

Why did Mr. Wilson take this high moral ground at that 
time in our relations with Mexico, and why does he now follow 
a directly opposite course in connection with the European 
war? Were the people of Mexico more worthy of consideration, 
more deserving of the application of humanitarian principles 
than our friends across the sea? If President Wilson had faith- 
fully adhered to the same principles in our relation to the 
European war which he outlined in his message on the Mexi- 
can situation as it existed at that time, if he had prohibited 
the exportation of arms and munitions of war of any kind from 
the United States to any belligerent European country, the 
European war would perforce long since have ended, for lack 
of war supplies, and President Wilson could rightfully have 
been honored as the greatest humanitarian the world has eyer 
known. But no; because our steel companies, our powder man- 
ufacturers, and our makers of death-dealing instruments are 
reaping a fabulous harvest of wealth from this iniquitous traf- 
fic in human lives, President Wilson finds it impolitic and in- 
convenient to apply the same definition of neutrality in the case 
of Europe that he outlined for Mexico. We are told by Presi- 
dent Wilson and his ardent supporters that the inhibition of 
this foreign traffic in arms and munitions of war would be 
“unneutral.” If “unneutral” in Europe, why was such in- 
hibition in Mexico “the best practice of nations in the matter 
of neutrality, a policy suggested by several interesting prece- 
dents, and certainly dictated by many manifest considerations 


of practical expedience ”? 
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We are also told by the administration that no obligation 
rests upon this Government in the performance of its neutral- 
ity, to prevent trade in contraband, and thus equalize the dif- 
ference due to the relative strength of the belligerents. The 
misleading statement is made that the markets of this country 
are open upon egual terms to all the world, to every nation, 
belligerent or neutral. But, when similar conditions on an in- 
finitely smaller scale existed in Mexico as now prevail in Eu- 
rope, President Wilson advanced the theory that because Car- 
ranza had no ports, while Huerta had them, and was there- 
fore able to import munitions of war, it was our duty as a 
nation to place Carranza and Huerta on an equality, if we 
would preserve the spirit of true neutrality as compared with 
mere paper neutrality. 

This theory apparently bore the stamp of fair-mindedness, 
but though it sounded well, it, too, developed into a mere paper 
theory, for while President Wilson sent our ships to ‘blockade 
Huerta’s ports, at the same time he permitted shipments of 
ammunition to be made to Carranza, instead of following the 
plan outlined in his message and forbidding the exportation of 
arms and munitions of war, of any kind, from the United 
States to any part of the Republic of Mexico. In the case 
of Mexico, President Wilson directly reversed his clearly out- 
lined policy, and the presence of our American troops on the 
border and in Mexico to-day is a vivid object lesson of the 
result of President Wilson’s whiffling, -vacillating method of 
handling the Mexican situation. 

A practice permitted by the administration, which, in my 
opinion, can not be too strongly condemned, is the policy of 
permitting American citizens to travel on belligerent vessels 
carrying munitions of war destined to a belligerent country. 
When, as the result of such policy, harm overtakes these Aimeri- 
can citizens, immediate and strenuous protest is made to the 
nation responsible for the damage to or destruction of the 
vessel of its recognized enemy on which an American citizen 
has taken advantage of his technical right to travel. President 
Wilson upholds the theory that a neutral American citizen has 
the right, under international law, to travel to a belligerent 
country, on a belligerent vessel, even though that vessel carries 
munitions of war. That such a policy is not generally adopted 
by other nations is shown by Sweden's attitude in the present 
European war, the Government of that neutral country having 
recently notified Swedish subjects that the Swedish Govern- 
ment will not be responsible for the safety of persons taking 
passage on a ship of any of the belligerent nations. 

Sweden has surrendered none of her rights as a neutral 
country by such a proclamation; on the contrary, she has fol- 
lowed the only sane course open to a neutral nation. 

In direct contrast to this action by the Swedish Government, 
we are told that international law gives an American citizen 
the right to travel on ammunition-loaded belligerent ships, and 
that this Government will protect him in such action. Granted, 
for the sake of argument only, and notwithstanding the fact 
that time-honored precedent is against such a theory, is not 
this a deplorably narrow concept of the “right” of a true 
American citizen? Is the man who insists on his technical, 
selfish “right” to travel whenever, wherever, and however he 
pleases, and who demands that his country protect him in the 
exercise of this technical, selfish right typical of true American 
citizenship? No! a thousand times, no! Rather is he a puny- 
minded egotist, who prefers to risk the embroilment of a Nation 
of 100,000,000 people in a bloody and futile war rather than 
temporarily forego one jot or tittle of his petty little personal 
right to the freedom of the seas, the use of belligerent ships, 
and a sojourn in the countries at war with each other. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica, eleventh edition (1911), defines 
neutrality as— 
that branch of international law in which the practice of self-restraint 
takes the place of the direct sanctions of domestic law most effectively. 

Believing that those of our citizens who recklessly choose 
these perilous times for European travel should exercise the 
“ practice of self-restraint,” I, together with many other Mem- 
bers of this legislative body, voted in favor of warning Ameri- 
cans from traveling on ammunition-loaded belligerent ships, for 
which vote we have been mercilessly criticized and censured by 
those persons who prefer to uphold the administration, whether 
right or wrong, and we have likewise received the warmest 
commendation from the great body of American citizens who 
do not wish to see this country uselessly and needlessly drawn 
into a war which we have no logical or reasonable cause to 
enter. 

We do not have to go back of the present administration to 
remember when the citizens of the United States were warned 
by the President to refrain from travel in Mexico; and our 
citizens in that country were advised to withdraw from there, 


notwithstanding that many could do so only at heavy financial 
and personal loss. When recently 18 peaceable United States 
citizens, on their way to their ordinary employment in Mexico, 
nominally under the protection of the Mexican Government 
which President Wilson has insisted on recognizing, when these 
18 citizens were dragged from the train, subjected to inde- 
scribable torture, and finally murdered in cold blood by Mexican 
bandits our calm and collected President, who was watchfully 
waiting the course of events, said only that Those Americans 
were ‘specifically warned not to go into Mexico.” 

Why is President Wilson less ready to warn Americans to 
keep away from other belligerent countries and avoid travel on 
belligerent ships of other nations than he is to “ specifically 
warn” them not to go into Mexico? Why do we “waive our 
rights” in keeping clear of one war zone any more than in 
avoiding another? As citizens of the United States we have a 
right to use the sidewalks of this city, and none can gainsay 
that right. Nevertheless, in the event of a street riot, a fire, 
or even a circu parade, we do not consider that we forego 
our personal rights and privileges when we refrain, by request 
of the police or other civil authority, from entering and using 
the restricted territory. 

A patriotic American citizen manifests a truly patriotic, 
humane, and broad-minded concept of personal liberty when 
he refuses to exercise his technical right to expose himself to 
unwarranted danger and his country to the useless risk of 
engulfment in the turgid maelstrom of warfare which is to-day 
depleting Europe of the flower of her citizenry. 

Our American laws prohibit persons from traveling on ammu- 
nition loaded vessels. If President Wilson had insisted on the 
enforcement of these laws, a great amount of scholastic rhetoric 
of a highly polished character could have been diverted to other 
channels and not expended in notes to foreign nations. 

While President Wilson is energetically defending the right 
of the allies to protect their shipments of war supplies by carry- 
ing American passengers on vessels thus loaded, how is our 
right to the freedom of the seas maintained, so far as our com- 
merce to neutral countries is concerned? With a war extending 
over the greater European countries, with those countries re- 
quiring all of their own products for home consumption, our ex- 
ports, especially of agricultural products, should show an enor- 
mous increase, particularly to neutral countries. If the inhibi- 
tion of traffic in war supplies is“ unneutral,” surely our export 
trade in other commercial products must be allowed to continue 
unhampered. Is such the situation to-day? I quote from one 
of the diplomatic “notes” sent from our State Department to 
England last October: 


Vessels whose cargoes and papers haye been of such a character as 
to require but brief time for examination have been held in British 
5 —— — to this Government's information, for prolonged periods, 

some instances more a eed ee then released without the 


institution of ager es proceed me 
Vessels carrying oll from the United States to long-established mar- 


kets in Scandinavian countries have repeatedly been detained, without 
being sent to the prize court for they have reco 
Vessels h ed thelr toa 


have eld until th 
sated by the British Government 


ge in a neutral aeara A 77 
tions have been — evidence amounting al — 


cause. The steamer tie „hen was detained at Kirkwal 


The steamer Dronning Olga was Sona at m. and her cargo, 


Goods. have been seized by the British Government on the ground, as 
this Government bas been informed, that the country to which they 
were shi had not prohibited their export. 

tish authorities have repeatedly seized articles classified as 
contraband, articles classified as conditional contraband, as well as non- 
contraband goods 8 to Scandinavian countries, to the Netherlands, 
— — 25 aay * — n — —— although the „ of such com- 
ese countries had been forbidd: 

1 the Boer War the British ee held the posi- 
tion that foodstuffs with a hostile destination cun be considered 
contraband of war only if they are supplies for the enemy’s 
forces. It is not sufficient that they are capable of being so used; 
it must be shown that this was in fact their destination at the 
time of the seizure. 

In 1904 when Russia, then a belligerent, seized a cargo of 
flour consigned to private dealers in Japan—her opposing bel- 
ligerent—the position of the United States and Great Britain 
relative thereto was so clear and conclusive that it leaves Great 
Britain no possible defense for her present course. At that time 

Lord Lansdowne declared that— 


The test appeared to be whether there are circumstances relating to 
o particular cargo to show that it was destined for military or naval 


3 Britain adopted a different attitude when she herself 
was a neutral country than she maintains to-day, when the 
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British Government effaces international law and procedure 
and issues a decree that “ orders in council” are supreme. 

Hon. John Hay, Secretary of State under Theodore Roosevelt 
at the time of the Russo-Japanese War, declared that Russia’s 
action in seizing a cargo of foodstuffs bound to her opposing bel- 
ligerent was in effect a declaration of war against commerce of 
every description between the people of a neutral and those of a 
belligerent State. What, then, can we say of the action of Great 
Britain in seizing cargoes of foodstuffs shipped from neutral 
countries to neutral countries on the mere possibility or sus- 
picion or fear that any part of those cargoes will eventually 
reach the homes of her enemies? Is not such action on the part 
of Great Britain a practical declaration of war against our com- 
merce? Shall we submit tamely to such high-handed procedure, 
or shall we insist that Great Britain and her allies recognize 
our rights as a neutral country to ship our products to other 
neutral countries without interference or detention by England 
or France? We ought to remonstrate as swiftly and as surely 
with Great Britain and her allies in their unwarrantable and 
unprecedented interference with our peaceful commerce as we 
ue do were the offending nations on the side of the Teutonic 
allies. 

In regard to shipments of commercial products from this 
country other than food supplies and munitions of war I shall 
mention one in particular, namely, cotton: Again allow me to 
refer to the position maintained by the British Government dur- 
ing the Russo-Japanese War, when Russia attempted to classify 
cotton as unconditional contraband. At that time England's 
protest was based on the argument that the amount of cotton 
that might be used for explosives was infinitely small as com- 
pared with the quantity designed for peaceful purposes, and the 
treatment of cargoes of the latter description as unconditional 
contraband would subject this branch of innocent commerce to 
unwarrantable interference. In this position Great Britain was 
upheld 10 years later by the Solicitor of the State Department 
of the United States, the Hon. Cone Johnson, who in October, 
1914, declared that— 

There is no eee to the shipment of cotton to any country, not 
excepting the gerents. 

Cotton is noncontraband for the manifest reason that in its raw 
state it can not be used for the pu es of war. In order to be avail- 
able for use by armies and navies it has to undergo a long process of 
manufacture. It is ranked as noncontraband in the London convention. 

There is no legal impediment to a shipload of cotton going direct to 
Hamburg consigned to German spinners, and personally I hope to see 
the exportation of cotton to the countries at war increase. 

For many months after the above hope was expressed by the 
Solicitor of the State Department our exports of cotton did 
not increase; on the contrary, owing to the unwarranted and 
unprecedented - interference with our innocent commerce by 
Great Britain and her allies, our southern warehouses were 
long filled with cotton which should have been entering our long- 
established markets in. neutral countries, but which was de- 
terred therefrom by the indefensible interference with our peace- 
ful commerce by Great Britain and her allies. Owing to the 
limited number of merchant vessels to-day sailing under our 
own flag we are, unfortunately, dependent on the vessels of 
foreign nations for the transportation of the bulk of our foreign 
commerce, but this dependence is no reason why we should 
allow the belligerent necessities, so called, of Great Britain and 
her allies, or of Germany and her allies, to place an embargo 
on the products of our farms, our mines, our ranches, and our 
factories, which products are destined to supply the needs and 
commerce of neutral foreign nations. Yet this is what Great 
Britain has done, regardless of the milk-and-water protests that 
from time to time have reached her through our State De- 
partment. It is the duty of Congress to free our peaceful, 
neutral commerce from this unwarranted tyranny of Great 
Britain and her allies. 

A further violation of the spirit of true neutrality in favor 
of paper neutrality, was exemplified in the change of attitude 
on the part of the administration in regard to loans to bellig- 
erents. In the early days of the European war, President 
Wilson announced that the Government would regard the mak- 
ing of loans by American citizens to the Governments of nations 
engaged in war as inconsistent with the spirit of neutrality, 
and a number of mellifiuent reasons were given for this policy. 
In the Democratic platform which was published in 1914, and 
was used by the Democratic Party after the inception of the 
European war, we find the following: 


NO LOANS TO BELLIGERENTS. 


The announcement made by this Government that it regards the 
making of loans by American citizens to the Governments of nations 
engaged in war as inconsistent with the spirit of neutrality has cre- 
ated a profound impression throughout the world. It is the first time 
that a great nation has taken this stand on the subject of war loans. 
The matter has been discussed at The H e and at peace conferences, 
but it encountered so much opposition that nothing tangible has re- 


sulted. The President, therefore, blazes a new way when, without 
conference with other nations and without support from conventions, 
he commits this Nation to this policy. 

It is inconsistent with the spirit of neutrality for a neutral nation 
to make loans to belligerent nations, for money 15 the worst of contra- 
bands—it commands all other things. A very forcible illustration has 

used in support of this proposition, namely, that 


at as a neutral 
government does all in its power to scourage its citizens from 


enlisting in the armies of other countries, it should discourage those 
who, 7 loaning money, would do more than they could do by enlist- 
ing. he Government withdraws the protection of citizenship from 
those who do enlist under other flags—why should it give protection 
55 5 it enters into foreign military service? There is only 


But there are other reasons. The European war is imposing a 
burden — 7 all the neutral nations as well as upon those enga od in 
the conflict. If the United States were to loan money to the Penig. 
erent nations, it would be less able to assist the neutrals, and it has 
already received notice from neutral nations that desire loans. We 
are under ial obligation to render such service as we can to South 
and Central America; it would be difficult to do this if all of our 
parpi money was flowing into the war chests of Europe. 

en, too, our own country might be embarassed by loans to the 
belligerents. Already a material reduction has been made in the Gov- 
ernment’s income from import duties owing to the partial suspension 
of commerce. If the war is prolonged it may become necessary for the 
Government to issue bon and forel loans might so affect the local 
market as to compel a higher rate of interest. 

There are still other reasons, but these are enough to show that 
the President's course was abundantly justified—enough to show, also, 
that in this case, as in nearly every other case, a stand taken u 
moral grounds is supported by considerations of a material character, 

The foregoing were the principles and pledges contained in 
the Democratic platform upon which the Democratie Party 
stood before the American people in the last election, but in a 
few short months we find President Wilson forsaking the new 
way which he himself, had blazed and the policy which he so 
proudly declared “ without conference with other nations and 
without support from conventions,” for, at the expiration of 
those few short months, a loan of $500,000,000 to the English- 
French allies was successfully negotiated, preceding which nego- 
tiation long and private conferences were held between adminis- 
tration officials and J. Pierpont Morgan, jr., that king of Ameri- 
ean finance, through whom the transaction was conducted. 

The climax of President Wilson’s inconsistency is reached 
when we compare his “ Plea for neutrality,” made in 1914, with 
his message to Congress in December, 1915. In his “Appeal for 
neutrality ” the President said: 

Every man who really loves America will act and speak in the true 
spirit of neutrality, which is the spirit ot 3 and fairness and 
friendliness to all concerned. * * The United States must be neu- 
tral in fact as well as in name. We must be impartial in thought as 
well as in action; must put a curb upon our sentiments as well as upon 
every action that might be construed as a preference of one party in 
the struggle before another. Shall we not resolve to pat upon ourselves 
the restraints which will bring to our people the 5 and the 
great and lasting influence for peace we covet for them 

A year after these words were uttered we witnessed the most 
extraordinary spectacle this country has ever beheld, the Presi- 
dent of this Nation, in his message to the Congress of the United 
States, inculcating and encouraging the germs of race hatred 
toward those of our number who are of foreign extraction. It 
matters not, Mr. Speaker, whether the President in his message 
just mentioned referred to men of English, French, or German 
ancestry ; I contend that such utterance by the President of this 
Nation was unwise, undignified, and un-American, and carefully 
calculated to arouse a spirit of antagonism and race hatred to- 
ward those of our citizenry who, in a moment of would-be face- 
tiousness, have been dubbed “ hyphenated Americans.” 

Our Democratic friends are fond of lauding the far-sighted 
statesmanship and steadfastness of President Wilson, but when 
pinned down to specific facts and asked to name the important 
public issues on which Mr. Wilson has not reversed himself 
since the election of 1912, they find that the proverbial search 
for a needle in a haystack is easy by comparison. This re- 
versal of opinion is especially noticeable in the text of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s recent message, the subject to which all other 
topics are mere auxiliaries, namely, “ Preparedness”; that is, 
the preparedness of the United States for war—offensive or 
defensive—with a foreign nation or nations. 

No one seems able to satisfactorily account for President 
Wilson’s sudden change of base, from the promulgation of prac- 
tically a pacificist’s disarmament theory to a peremptory de- 
mand for an overwhelming Nayy and an equally powerful 
standing Army. If a Member on the Republican side of this 
Congress should state frankly his opinion as to what had caused 
this remarkable change of heart, he would probably be accused 
of the assignment of motives to the President that would be 
a credit neither to Mr. Wilson’s statesmanship nor his sincer- 
ity. The President's conversion from a pacific to a militaristic 
and navalistic standpoint is too sudden and too radical to re- 
sult from careful study and thorough conviction. In some 
quarters he is even accused of looking for a new and popular 
issue on which to successfully conduct the coming presidential 
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campaign. It is rumored that he thoughtfully changed his 
policy on the eve of this campaign, because some of his poten- 
tial political opponents are expected to press for “ prepared- 
ness.” Be that as it may, he makes a strong appeal in his 
message for assistance to develop his “ ess program, 
and has recently taken the stump in favor of that program. 

In an apparent endeavor to account for the seeming incon- 
sistency of his position, President Wilson, in a recent speech, 
said: 

Tiepa: 25:20 SEAM Be, ROSTER TERE Ww hare DON tie Sota te Fe 


prehend that I for one would not dare, so as my advice is con- 
cerned, to leave the Government without the adequate means of in- 


wr 2 not tell you what the 3 3 of this country 
will be to-morrow, and I use the word literally. And I would not dare 
keep silent and let the country suppose that — —.— was certain to 
be as bright as to-day. 

President Wilson has also declared that he is daily and hourly 
in receipt of “ notes,” giving him information that no other man 
in the country is in a position to obtain, 

What is this knowledge which Mr. Wilson has that no other 
man has, the possession of which incites him with a desire to 
“warn” the people of this country of impending danger? What 
is this grave danger? If this Nation is facing a crisis, and 
President Wilson is the only man aware of it, why does he not 
make the facts in his possession known to Congress, because 
Congress is a responsible body. We are not children to be 
frightened into action or nonaetion by a vague threat of some 
hypothetical “ bogey man that will cateh us if we don’t watch 
out”! President Wilson can not declare war without action 
by Congress; he can not provide for any emergency without the 
help of Congress; therefore I should like to know why Mr. 
Wilson expects us to act blindly on his advice without knowing 
whether this wonderful “information” in his possession is 
fact or fiction. As a la body, Congress is entitled to 
information before taking action. What is the danger which 
confronts the country? 

Mr. Speaker, although President Wilson has shifted his posi- 
tion with the unexpected agility of an acrobat, I am personally 
of the opinion that the Congress should not allow itself to be 
floated away on any tidal wave of popular or presidential en- 
thusiasm. for p ness.” 

I do believe that our Navy should be brought to its utmost 
efficiency. The old saying that a chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link is as true of navies as it is of chains—and our 
present Navy has some weak links that almost destroy its effi- 
ciency, or at least seriously impair it, even for defensive pur- 
poses alone. President Wilson, however, does not advocate the 
strengthening of these weak links. We have only a few subma- 
rine boats that can be truthfully deemed efficient vessels of that 
character. Some of our present submarines refuse to do any- 
thing but float, while some of those that dive decline to come to 
the surface, not to mention an occasional explosion on account of 
defective batteries. We therefore need more submarines. 

We have practically no mines with which to defend our 
harbors and coast lines. These should be provided. We have 
an insufficient number of colliers, or supply ships 
for the fleet, and without them the fleet would be tremendously 
handicapped, if not altogether powerless. Therefore, these also 
should be provided. Our number of airships is small, and in 
these days of modern warfare we should have an air fleet suffi- 
ciently large to train and equip an experienced corps of aviators 
to care for the needs of both the Army and Navy in case of war. 

The completion of those additions to our Navy which are now 
in process of construction and these contracted for should be 
hastened, so that in the event of our placing a contract for a 
modern, efficient vessel, that same vessel will not be a back 
number before it is finished. Since the Democratic Party has 
been in control of this House Congress has authorized the con- 
struction of 39 submarines, 2 transport and supply ships, 17 
destroyers, and 9 dreadnaughts—a fairly good-sized navy of new 
vessels—not one of which is completed and some of which have 
not been commenced. Instead of “speeding up” Congress to 
carry out his elaborate “preparedness program,” President 
Wilson would do better to “speed up” the construction and com- 
pletion of these vessels for which we have already contracted. 

The inconsistency of the “preparedness” alarmists is for- 
eibly illustrated by the present condition of the battleship 
North Dakota, named for the State which I have the honor to 
represent in part. This great battleship, one of the finest 
superdreadnaughts in our Navy, whose crew held the record 
of the entire Navy for marksmanship, and in discipline and 
efficiency was second to none, now lies helplessly out of com- 
mission in the backwaters of the League Island Navy ¥ard, at 
Philadelphia, her crew scattered to the four winds of heaven, 
and barely a sufficient number of men aboard of her to prevent 
her being carried away piecemeal for junk. 


The North Dakota was the victim of an experiment in the 
installation of turbine engines. She was one the first ships 
on which these turbines were installed, and with a nominal 
speed of 21 knots an hour; with the new turbines she was 


able to make only a speed of 16 knots an hour. To replace 
these defective turbines, and thereby place again in commis- 
sion one of the finest battleships in the whole American Navy, 
would cost about $700,000; and yet, while our President and 
his henchmen are straining their vocal chords with their cries 
for “preparedness,” this magnificent vessel lies helpless and 
useless in the League Island Navy Yard, a shameful example 
of the penny wise and pound foolish policy of this administra- 
tion. If the danger of war with any other nation is as immi- 
nent as our alarmists would have us believe, why is no demand 
made by naval experts for the few hundred thousand dollars 
necessary to place the North Dakota in commission? The fact 
that no radical steps have been taken to place our present Navy 
on its highest plane of efficiency is one of the best indications 
possible that the administration and the naval experts do not 
fear this potential danger as much as they pretend, otherwise 
no special urging would be necessary to place one of the best 
ships in the Navy in commission. 

We ought also to bring our present Army up to its fuil 
strength and create a reserve army sufficiently large, so that if, 
in an emergency, we find it necessary to expand our forces 
we can draw on that reserve army for all the men needed for 
emergency purposes. In regard to our Army, we have failed 
to profit by the experience of the other nations of the world. 
Our type of regular standing army is that which other countries 
have abandoned. 

A comparison of the Hay Army reorganization bill with the 
Senate bill shows that the Hay bill provides for a maximum 
Regular Army of 207,000 men, with an enlistment of two years 
with the colors and five years in the reserves. 

The Senate bill provides for a maximum Regular Army of 
250,000 men, with an enlistment of three years with the colors 
and four years in the reserves. 

No nation in all of the world’s history, in time of trouble, 
has ever been saved by its standing army, but has always had 
to rely upon its trained reserves. Therefore, in comparing the 
Hay or House bill with the Senate bill, the one that furnishes 
the country with the largest number of soldiers and trained 
reserves is the one that gives the country the greatest pro- 
tection. 

Assuming that the Army is enlisted up to the maximum pro- 
vided for by each of these bills, under the Hay bill we should 
have 207,000 men and under the Senate bill we should have 
250,000 men. Under the Senate bill we should therefore have 
at the first enlistment an army larger by 43,000 men than under 
the Hay bill. 

But at the expiration of the second year the 207,000 serving 
Hay bill, would again go into the reserves, and the Regular 
Army at the beginning of the third year would be replenished 
by 207,000: new recruits. We should then have a Regular Army of 
207,000 men and 207,000 reserves, making a total of 414,000, 
as compared with 250,000 under the Senate bill. 

At the end of the fourth year the Regular Army, under the 
Hay bill, would again go into the reserves, and the Regular 
Army at the beginning of the fifth year would again be re- 
plenished by 207,000 new recruits, making the total in the 
Regular Army and in the reserves 621,000. By that time, un- 
der the Senate bill, 250,000 soldiers would have been placed in 
the reserves and another Regular Army of 250,000 enlisted, 
making a total of 500,000 in the Regular Army and in the 
reserves as compared with 621,000 under the Hay bill. 

At the end of the sixth year, under the Hay bill, another 
207,000 soldiers would be placed in the reserves, and the Regu- 
lar Army, at the beginning of the seventh year, again replen- 
ished by 207,000 recruits, making a total in the Regular Army 
and in the reserves of 828,000, while at the same time, under 
the Senate bill, 250,000 would have gone into the reserves find 
the same number of recruits would have taken their place in 
the Regular Army, making a total in the Army and in the 
reserves of 750,000 under the Senate bill as compared with 
828.000 under the Hay bill. 

At the beginning of the seventh year the Hay bill will there- 
fore have created 78,000 more soldiers and reserves than the 
Senate bill. 

But that is not the only advantage that the country would 
have under the Hay bill as compared with the Senate bill. 
Government statistics prove that the cost of the Army has 
averaged $1,000 per soldier per year. As the Senate bill pro- 
vides for 43,000 more soldiers per year in the Regular Army 
than does the Hay bill these would cost, at the rate of $1,000 
per soldier per year, $43,000,000 per year more than the Army 
provided for by the Hay bill. In six years, which is the period 
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in which we have shown that the Hay bill would provide 78,000 
more soldiers and reserves than would the Senate bill, the 
cost under the Senate bill would be $258,000,000 greater than 
under the Hay bill, although the Hay bill would have produced 
78,000 more soldiers and reserves than the Senate bill. 

This comparison is graphically shown by placing the num- 
bers of increase under the respective bills in parallel columns: 


Under Under 
Hay bill. Senate bill. 
First enlist ment A we 207, 000 250, 000 
Beginning of third year. a 414, 000 250, 000 
g of fifth Fear 88 $ 500, 
Beginning of seventh yer 828, 000 750, 000 
Cont for 6 venta 2a secsi noo E E EAR NA $1,242, 000, 000 81, 500, 000, 000 


The greatest objection to both of these bills is the length of 
service with the colors, principally because it has been demon- 
strated that it is practically impossible to fill up the ranks of 
the Army on a plan of three years with the colors and four 
years with the reserves. This was clearly demonstrated last 
spring, when President Wilson asked for an addition of 20,000 
soldiers to the Regular Army, and Congress granted his request 
with only one dissenting vote; yet after several months of very 
active efforts on the part of the recruiting department of the 
Army they have not yet succeeded in getting the 20,000 men. 

It is quite evident that recruits would be obtained much 
easier under the Hay bill, providing for two years’ service with 
the colors, than has been the case under a plan of three years 
with the colors; but if the Hay bill had provided for a one- 
year term of service with the colors, it is conceded by Army 
officers that there would be practically no difficulty in keeping 
the Army up to its maximum limit all the time. 

This being true, the Hay bill would, at the beginning of the 
seventh year, place in the Army and in the reserves a force of 
1,449,000 men, as against only 750,000 men in the Army and 
reserves under the Senate bill, with its provision for three 
years’ service with the colors. The Hay bill would thus have 
produced 699,000 more soldiers and reserves than the Senate 
bill, at a saving of $258,000,000 in cost. 

A comparison of these figures is also graphically shown in 
parallel columns: 


Under Senate 
Under Ha: 
ill (if enlisted ee 


only 1 year 
years with 

with colors). colors.) 
207, 000 250, 000 
414,000 250, 000 
621, 000 250, 000 
828, 000 500, 000 
035, 000 500, 000 
242,000 500, 000 
449, 000 750, 000 


results for the defense of the Nation, and we must also assume 
that they would not object to getting such results at the least 
possible cost. In both of these respects, the Hay Dill, as has 
been shown was far preferable to the Senate bill. 

Sooner or later the country will come to its senses and demand 
that its soldiers be given only one year in the Regular Army 
and then placed in the reserves for a reasonable number of years, 
for the best Army experts, both here and in Europe, admit that 
the man who can not be made into a good, practical soldier in 
a year will never become one. One year in the Regular Army 
would be a splendid experience for any young man, and if our 
Army was composed of the average young men.of the country 
most parents would be glad to have their boys given a year of 
such training. As it is now, under our long enlistment, the 
Government has to depend on the slums of the cities and the 
derelicts of society generally to get its soldiers for the Regular 
Army, which plan is fundamentally wrong. 

But, Mr. Speaker, while I strongly advocate a condition of 
efficient preparedness, this does not necessarily nor advisedly 
mean the immediate expenditure of the fabulous sums of money 
-that are so glibly menttoned by the promulgators of militarism 
and the apostles of navalism as the first step toward attain- 
ing and maintaining such a condition. The needs I have 
enumerated are those of any efficient army and navy, and mean 
only a reasonable care for our national defense and prestige. 
President Wilson and those of his supporters who advocate an 


exorbitant appropriation for our Navy claim that it is entirely 
for defense. The President has carefully assured the American 
people that his preparedness program does not mean pre- 
paredness for aggression or offense. Early in the current year 
President. Wilson made a brief speech-making tour through the 
Middle West. On January 27, 1916, in speaking to the Railway 
Business Association, in New York City, President Wilson said: 

The circumstances of the world to-day are not what they were yes- 
terday or ever were in any of our yesterdays, And it is not certain 
what they will be to-morrow. I can not tell you what the international 
relations of this country will be to-morrow, and I use the word Iiter- 
ally; and I would not dare keep silent and let the country suppose 
that to-morrow was certain to be as bright as to-day. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, on January 29, 1916, he said: 

I do not know what a single day may bring forth, © * * I know 
that we are daily treading amidst the most intricate dangers, and that 
no man in the United States knows what a single week or a single day 
or a single hour may bring forth. . 

Again, on February 1, 1916, President Wilson told the people 
of Des Moines, Iowa: 

My fellow citizens, you may be called upon any day to stand behind 
me to maintain the honor of the United States. 

The next day, in Kansas City, Mo., he said: 


My natural duty is in Washington, not here. I have a certain scruple 
of conscience in being away from Washington for many days at a time, 
because it is one of the interesting circumstances of the moment that 
there. 58 hardly a day which does not in some degree alter the aspect of 


And in the same address he made the statement that— 


Speaking with all solemnity I 8 that there is not a day to be 
lost; not use of any new or specially critical matter, but because I 


can not tell 24 hours at a time * there is going to be trouble or 


not. *® > is month should not go by without something decisive 
done by the people of the United States by way of preparation of the 
arms of self-vindication and defense. 

If President Wilson had honestly believed these statements 
which he made to the people in the large cities of the Middle 
West, what would he have done? He would have hurried back 
to Washington and he would have gone before Congress and 
asked for an immediate appropriation with which to put the 
forces which we have into the best possible condition; and if, 
under the circumstances which he professed to believe existed, 
he had asked for such an appropriation there would not have 
been one vote against it in Congress. But although President 
Wilson sounded the tocsin of alarm in this manner to the 
American people, when he returned to Washington he took no 
such steps, nor has he yet taken them, thus showing plainly that 
either he did not believe what he said or else he is utterly incom- 
petent to take care of the interests of the country in the emer- 
gency which he claimed to believe confronted us. 

Without question, however, President Wilson voiced his real 
object when in his St. Louis address on February 8, 1916, he 
made the statement that— 

The American Navy es in my judgment, to be incomparably the 
greatest navy in the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that the American people want 
“incomparably the greatest navy in the world,” and if they 
understood that such a navy was the object of the present “ pre- 
paredness ” agitation the American people would repudiate such 
a plan. If we should prepare to build the greatest navy in the 
world, we should first be obliged to bankrupt England. Eng- 
land has twice as large a navy to-day as we have and can build 
faster than we can build. If we should immediately start to 
build ships as fast as we are able to do, England would do the 
same, and “the sky would be the limit” until one country or 
the other was bankrupted. 

It is therefore useless, because impossible, for us to expect 
to bring our Navy to an actual, numerical equality with the 
British Navy in the next decade. Such an attempted procedure 
is not only inadvisable but is unnecessary in order to enable 
us to successfully defend ourselves, even in the unlooked-for 
event of war with England. Official proof of this assertion is 
abundant and easily presented. In his recent stumping tour 
President Wilson has made the assertion that he has learned 
much about the present situation by listening to the lies that 
have been told him, Without, I trust, undue presumption, I 
venture to assert that a more satisfactory method of learning 
the exact status of any subject is by listening to the truth. I 
shall therefore quote from the official Hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs of the House of Representatives on Esti- 
mates Submitted by the Secretary of the Navy. This book con- 
tains the expert testimony of two men, one of whom, Admiral 
Fletcher, is one of the highest ranking officers in the Navy to- 
day, and the other, Admiral Badger, until his recent retirement, 
held the position to which Admiral Fletcher was advanced. 
These two men were perhaps better fitted than any other two 
men in the country to give expert opinions on the condition of 
our Navy’s efficiency. It must be remembered also that both 
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Admiral Fletcher and Admiral Badger were in favor of a larger 
navy, therefore any admission from them that our Navy is 
sufficiently large and efficient is doubly valuable. 

The expression, “battleship. strength” in this testimony, 
refers in the case of each nation to the number of battleships 
built, building, and authorized at the time of these hearings, in 
December, 1914, or more than one year ago. Our American bat- 
tleship strength at that time, as brought out at the hearing by 
Congressman Witherspoon, was 40—easily remembered, 40— 
American battleships. 

When asked by Congressman Butler, a member of the Naval 
Committee, his opinion of our relative naval strength as com- 
pared with that of other nations of the world, Admiral Fletcher 
said: 


I have not 8 gone into that, but I have estimates that place 
us about third at the present time. 


Admiral Fletcher was of the opinion, then, that both England 
and Germany were ahead of us in naval strength. But when 
held to actual figures and comparative “battleship strength,” 
he was forced to admit that only one nation—Great Britain— 
is our superior or even our equal. This fact was brought out 
by Congressman Witherspoon, also a member of the Naval Com- 
mittee, in the following manner: 


Mr. WITHERSPOON. Now, according to the Navy Yearbook, Germany 
has battleships built, building, and authorized, 39. Would you say that 
if = eased te all of those ships against us, we would not be able to 
resis em 

Admiral FLETCHER, I should say that we ought to, if we have the 
greater force. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Certainly, we ought; and we could? 
Admiral HER. Yes, sir; the ter force should win. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Now, take ance. This 8 Yearbook says 
that France has a grand total of battleships, built, building, and au- 
thorized, of 29—11 less than we have. Would you not say that if she 
3 an hers against us that we would be able successfully to resist 

em 

Admiral FLETCHER. Yes; our force available being the greater. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. That is the way I look at ft. Here is Japan 
which, according to the Navy Yearbook, has omy 19 battleships, or 2i 
less than we have got. If Japan should send all of her 19 against us, 
do you not think we would be able successfully to resist them ? 

FLETCHER. Yes; I should say, if all our force were free to 


Admiral 
meet them at the time, 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Now, here is Russia, that the Navy Yearbook 
Says has a grand total of battleships, built, building, and authorized, of 
15. If she should send all of them against us, would you not say that 
we could successfully resist them? 

Admiral FLETCHER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrrnerspoon. Here is Italy, that has a grand total, according 
to the Navy Yearbook, of 17 battleships. We could successfully re- 
me praise whether she sent all of them or a part of them, could we 
no $ 


Admiral FLETCHER. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Now, 3 
Yearbook, has a grand total of battleshi u 
ized, of 10. We could successfully resis 

Admiral FLETCHER. I think so. č 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Then, what nation is there that we are not pre- 
pared successfully to resist? I have gone through the big ones. ell 
me which one? 

Admiral Fiercuer. I should say that England has a navy so much 
more powerful than that of any other nation in the world that she 
could easily keep control of the seas. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Then there is no other nation except England 
man o5 your judgment, we could not successfully defend ourselyes 
aga 

Admiral FLETCHER. I think that is correct; yes. 

Therefore, instead of being third in the naval strength of the 
world we are, according to this naval expert, second only to 
England, and that on the supposition that England should have 
her full naval force available to send against us. But it was 
further developed by Congressman Witherspoon that it is the 
opinion of high naval experts that in case of a war between 
the United States and England, on account of England’s rela- 
tions with other European nations, she could not afford to send 
more than half of her ships against us; therefore, notwith- 
standing our smaller battleship force, we should still be able 
to successfully compete with her. 

Under Congressman Witherspoon’s examination, Admiral 
Fletcher also admitted—rather unwillingly—that our largest 
ships are the most powerful in the world. Mr. Witherspoon 
again referred to the Navy Yearbook for figures: 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. In this Navy Yearbook, which gives a list of the 
English battleships, I find that the last five dreadnaughts that England 
built or is bullding each has a tonnage of 26,000. 

Admiral FLETCHER. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. And we have two ships, the Pennsylrania and the 
No. 59, which have a tonnage of 31,400, and then we have authorized 
three more that are to have a tonnage, as I understand, of 32,000 
tong In other words, the tonnage of the Pennsylcrania and No. 89 is 
5,400 tons greater than that of the last five English dreadnaughts 
that are building, and the last three dreadnaughts that we are build- 
ing have a tonnage of 6,000 tons greater than the last five English 
8 pa Do you tell me that these English ships are equal to ours? 

dmiral FLETCHER. No; I did not say that. 


Mr. WITHERSPOON. Do you not regard them as inferior to ours? 
Admiral FLETCHER, Yes; as near as we can estimate. 


according to the Navy 
ilt, building, and author- 
em, could we not? 


Mr. WITHERSPOON. I do, too. And the armament of these five ships 
is eight 15-inch guns, while the armament of the five American ships 
I have referred to is twelve 14-inch guns. Which is the more powerful 
armament—eight 15-inch — 59 or twelve 14-inch guns? 

Admiral FLETCHER. I think the twelve 14-inch guns more powerful. 

Therefore, as I said before, notwithstanding Great Britain’s 
superior battleship strength, it is unreasonable to assume that 
we shall ever be called on to combat her full naval strength, 
for the reason that she could never afford to send her complete 
forces against us, and with larger and more powerful battle- 
ships, equipped with more powerful armament, with our pres- 
ent Navy brought to its highest state of efficiency, we could 
successfully defend ourselves against the fraction of Great 
Britain’s Navy which she would be free to send against us in 
the unlooked-for event of war with that nation. 

As I have previously stated, this testimony of Admiral Fletcher 
was given in December, 1914, when he unwillingly admitted that 
our Navy was second only to England’s. A little over a year 
later, in March, 1916, Admiral Fletcher was again called on to 
testify before the Committee on Naval Affairs, at which time 
we find that he again has our Navy ranking fourth among the 
navies of the nations, placing England, Germany, and France 
ahead of us in naval strength. Admiral Fletcher gave this as 
his opinion in his opening remarks to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, and later in replies to questions made the same state- 
ment—that is: 

Mr. ROBERTS. Admiral, you said in your opening statement to the 
committee you thought our Navy would be third or f , and I 
wanted to ask you 557 were Willing to give us the benefit of a 
— ener as to the relative strength of our Navy, whether it is third 

Admiral FLETCHER. In my gragment, as near as I can estimate, it is 
some place between third and fourth. We do not know just where it 
can be placed, since the commencement of the war. 

Mr. Roserts. Then you would place England and Germany ahead of 
us without question, and a ee France? 

Admiral TCHER. Possibly ce, 

Mr. ROBERTS. Where would you place Japan in the relative strength 
of the navies? 

_ Admiral FLETCHER. I would place Ja after France. 

The CHAIRMAN. You mean ahead of the United States? 

Admiral FLETCHER. Japan would be fifth. 

Mr. Rozerts. That is, you would place the United States Navy after 
France, making us fourth? 

Admiral FLETCHER. Yes, possibly; although the fact is we have not 
enough information so that we can get an exact comparison. 

Notwithstanding Admiral Fletcher’s unwilling admission, in 
December, 1914, that only one country—Great Britain—was 
ahead of the United States in naval strength, and his statement 
in March, 1916, that the United States was fourth in naval 
strength, Congressman CariawaAy brought out the interesting 
statement that our Navy is better developed to-day than it was a 
year ago. This admission, however, was obtained only by judi- 
cious questioning: 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Would iow not say that our Navy, throughout all its 
departments, is in a much better condition to-day than it was a year 


ago? 

Admiral FLETCHER. It depends on what you mean by better condition. 
If you refer simply to the condition of the material, their upkeep and 
re „it is no better to-day than it was a year ago. 

r. CALLAWAY. You say that we have developed mine laying, sub- 
marines, and aircraft because of the development in the foreign war; 
and in those particulars we are much better developed to-day than a 


year ago, are we not? i 
Admiral FLETCHER. We are better develo to-day than a year ago, 
that we can have aircraft 


but we are not developed to such an exten 
and submarines actively operating with the fleet; they are not yet 
sufficiently developed for that 8 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I am not asking you that question. I am asking you 
the comparative question as to our relative strength to-day throughout 
our Navy as a whole and a year ago. 

Admiral FLETCHER, You are quite right. We are stronger to-day than 
we were a year ago, and if that is what you referred to by asking the 
question if the general condition is better, then I will answer yes. 

These hearings from which I have thus quoted at length, 
therefore, developed two important facts—i. e., a year ago we 
were second only to Great Britain in naval strength, and that 
we are stronger to-day throughout our Navy as a whole than we 
were a year ago. 

Moreover, Great Britain claims that in the recent engage- 
ment between Germany’s navy and her own, and in minor en- 
counters, Germany has lost seven capital ships and about 40 
auxiliary cruisers. Whether or not Germany’s loss is as great 
as reported by Great Britain, the fact remains that Germany’s 
naval decrease during the last year has been greater than her 
naval increase, or in other words, she has been losing vessels 
faster than she is able to build them. Great Britain also ad- 
mits some naval losses. Such being the case, we are indis- 
putably further ahead of Germany and a closer second to Qreat 
Britain in naval strength to-day than we were a year ago. 

Why, then, should we spend hundreds of millions of dollars 
annually, in excess of our already large expenditures, for a 
“ preparedness program,” which, after these enormous expendi- 
tures have been made, will not place us on a nominal equality 
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with the only naval power to which we are at present theoreti- 
eally inferior? During the three years just past we have 
spent over 20 per cent more on our Navy than Germany, the 
nation more nearly our equal in naval strength than any other, 
has spent on hers. Throughout the decade immediately preced- 
ing the opening of the European war, our annual expenditure 
on our Navy was from $20,000,000 to $30,000,000 more than 
any other nation, except Great Britain, was expending on its 
navy. And now the proposed five-year preparedness program 
of Mr, Wilson calls for an increase in our naval appropriation 
over forty times as large as the increase in Germany’s naval 
appropriation for the five years preceding the European war; 
and $200,000,000 more than the combined increase of the naval 
appropriations of all the nations in the world for the same five 
years. This increase of $600,000,000 or over, in addition to our 
already large naval appropriations, is demanded by President 
Wilson during the next five years, in order to prepare our- 
selves—for what? To defend ourselves against attack? A 
little over a year ago, in his message to Congress, President 
Wilson said: 


What is it that it is Abeer. prera we should be prepared to do? To 
defend 8 We have always found means to do 
that, and shall eee 


And, at that time, after proceeding to outline a policy almost 
extreme in its ee ee President Wilson continued: 


of 
or fearful preparation for trouble. re 

Are we to understand that our esteemed President and the 
Secretary of the Navy have lost their self-possession and have 
been thrown off their balance in one short year? At that time 
it was our duty, according to President Wilson, to be ashamed 
of any fearful preparation for trouble. Why is such “fearful 
preparation” more praiseworthy to-day? 

Why did the Navy General Board prepare the report changing 
the program which had been followed since 1903? Was it be- 
cause of any sudden emergency? Was it because of any imme- 
diate or apparent impending danger? Let us see what Admiral 
Badger said on this point in the hearings from which I have 
already quoted. 

Admiral Badger said: 

ae: July pg Deka Bag Ar 232 the order by which 

“In uly last the General Board was called upon 


opinion to the departmen 
im order to rece upon an equality wi 


definite 


The July program was drawn up on that order, based on the 
use of all the building facilities that could be obtained. The 
recommendation was not approved; and Admiral Badger says, 
on page 1967 of the hearings, that— 


in view of that 
Aan program did not have in contempla- 

sA That . was made according to 
order. 


The wishes of the Navy General Board are plain and unmis- 
takable. They desire all the naval construction that can be 
handled by the building facilities of the Nation. Note the testi- 
mony of that distinguished naval officer and president of the 
War College, Admiral Knight: 

Admiral KyicuT. First, what do we want and when do we want it? 
We want a Navy equal to the largest maintained by any nation in the 
world, and we want it now. 

We can go on from 1 to year, each year taking advan of the 

we can t year with what 


best that we know at t time. Build a 
a atc ots Bulla all we can next year with what we know next 


nee KELLY. Do you oe lan for building for five years a cer- 
tain number, such as the G Bevel Board worked out at the request of 
the department, is a Detter coe than the second-place plan 
which we have held to for so lo 
Admiral Knicur, I think the ap which the General Board had in 
mind—of buildin: ng every ship that it is at year to build this year and 
every ship that = pa to — . — and to keep on bullding 
as fast as possible—is the most rational 


Again, when atone by Sabator 0 Otiver, Admiral Knight 
testified : 


Mr. Otrver. Just as briefly as you eo you tell me just how many 
eapital ships you calculate we should build ow — 
Admiral KNIGHT. In my mind it has been to arrive at a 


tans any emergency, di 
Admiral Bapboer. No, 


definite figure, because the results of this war ae very serious! modify 
the standard toward which we are working. ý 
Mr. OLrver. I understand that general statement. 


Admiral Kxrenr. I mean, for instance, no he la in 
world is that of Great Britain. . 
Mr. OLIVER. Yes, 


Admiral KNIGHT. It is te possible mat a of her shi 
be destroyed before E e war is over. f she shout should be Victorion 
her ships, she would still 


in the in poping paoa many 
remain ‘with th — = x the wor 


inthe largest, altho it 
would be — caste than I is now. aan 
* 2 a I eet tyr Sem aon yoh — is to r op Er 
ve in min we bave to build to. Perhaps 
— be 2 later, ine by what you bave stated; but what 
have you in mind, con perhaps there will not be any great amount 
of vessels destroyed chose ces will not be taken by others; what 


had you in mind as the stan 4 to which you would be aiming? 
KNIGHT. A navy equal to that which Great Bri had at 
the 3 of the war. 
Mr. OLIVER. How many capital ships do you calculate you will have 


to ce in order to haye a navy of that strength? I wil 
additional capital ships you will have to build? 
9 KNIGHT. Approximately 20 F 
Mr. OLiver. How many battle cruisers? 
Admiral KNIGHT, In addition to the 9 I am recommending for this 
year’s ors prostan I would say 6, making 15 in all. 


zation capital ships. 
imbal KNIGHT. When I said phat Great Britain had at the begin- 
ni of the war I meant built and buil 
r. OLIVER. How g eagan would you say? 
8 KNIGHT. We have —— now. I would say 24. 
1 Mr. OLIVER. How many sub additional to the 75 that we now 
ve 


Admiral KNIGHT. ere more. 
Mr. OLIVER. — ha ve more. How many torpedo boats? 
Admiral KNIGHT. We have now 75 boats. I would say 75 more. 


What would be the result of this policy if it was carried out? 
Have we any reason to think that it would differ from the result 
of the same policy when followed by England and Germany? 
Let me again quote from the hearings: 

Mr. CALLAWAY, Admiral Fiske states in the North 


that 
peting in naval — and for agree with that sta have to go 


many, 
to war on day in self-defen: AR ge Fogo 
Admiral FLETCHER. Yes. = That has been regarded by many ex- 


erts as the inevitable outcome of conflicting interests and the expan- 
— of Germany upon the sea 
Mr. each other 


WAY. d as soon as er — 

Sanieal turene Yam ele o 5 t not? 
CALLAWAY. If they ral view that you 
— ya with reference to it would would it ite — 20 or us to ever equal 


Admiral 
their navy with the start they have? 
Admiral BADGER. I think k that the T 


ask you how 


hee NA CATA Gee nae that if we adopted such. licy we cer- 
ony have the e mony in this country to carry it — we come 
ear equality there might be some racing. 


When Congressman Oarnaway examined Admiral Knight on 
2 subject he 1 ae following reply: 
T. CALLAWAY. 


most | England n might = 
separa g program rogram 
— „„ er to be on a par 


— tha time the number of ships which 
belleve that it will be necessary for us to 
In order to find ourselves on a level with 
that time. 

Simmered down, the expressions of opinion which I have 
quoted mean that the result of such a policy as is advocated by 
our high-preparedness experts would lead this country into 
bankruptcy or war, or both. Granted for the sake of argument, 
that, as Admiral Badger said, we have money in this country 
sufficient to carry out such a policy, thus eliminating the factor 
of bankruptcy. That leaves the other horn of the dilemma— 
war. 

But why would the mere fact that, as a matter of national 
pride, we desired to have “incomparably the largest navy in 
the world” necessarily lead a peaceful Nation like the United 
States into war? Simply because Great Britain woul” never 
permit the United States to equal, much less surpass, herself in 
naval strength. Long before such a condition could be attained, 
and before either country was bankrupted, Great Britain would 
find some pretext for a conflict with any nation which threat- 
ened her vaunted supremacy of the seas. Great Britain’s na- 
tional existence depends on her maintenance of the position 
which she has proudly held for centuries as mistress of the seas. 
Without this control Great Britain would fall an easy prey to 

any powerful nation which might cast covetous eyes and reach 
SASE hands toward her possessions. Therefore notwith- 
standing our unlimited national resources, which, other things 
bang equal, would stand the drain necessary for us to become 
rs of “incomparably the largest navy in the world,” 
Guat Britain is too jealous of her control of the seas and of her 
national life to permit us to usurp the position which she has 
held so long, and if war was the only means of preventing such 
usurpation—we should have war. 


England at the expiration of 
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Who would be the gainers in a conflict between Great Britain 
_and ourselves? Who would benefit by a condition of affairs in 
this country such as exists in Europe to-day? None but the great 
interests who to-day are commercializing the loss of life and 
property among our sister nations in Europe. Shall we, for the 
sake of gratifying President Wilson’s inordinate vanity in the 
contemplative possession of “incomparably the greatest Navy 
in the world,” and for the further object of placing more money 
in the already overflowing coffers of the great interests con- 
cerned, follow a policy which must inevitably lead to national 
bankruptcy or war—perhaps both? I for one shall oppose to 
the utmost limit such a policy. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall also assuredly oppose the adoption of any 
preparedness measure by this Congress which will irrevocably 
bind not only this Congress but many more to come, to the 
expenditure of millions of dollars annually in addition to our 
already large annual appropriations for the Army and Navy. 
Why should we act on the assumption that the Sixty-fourth 
Congress is the only patriotic Congress that will ever honor this 
Nation? 

Both the time and money necessary to place our present Navy 
on a high plane of efficiency are comparatively small. Our 
manufacturers have large and profitable contracts to supply the 
belligerent nations of Europe with military and naval equipment, 
for use in the European war. It should not be difficult, there- 
fore, to provide this same equipment for home consumption if 
necessary. 

Furthermore, it is impossible for us to foresee to-day the 
form of armament that will be most highly approved 10 years 
hence, and battleships authorized to-day after the most approved 
models 10 years from now may be out of date before they are 
completed. 8 

Therefore the 10-year program for which we are asked to ap- 
propriate funds is impracticable and improvident. We need 
only consider the present status of the Oregon, the Indiana, 
the Jowa, and the Massachusetts, which during the Spanish- 
American War were the pride of the American Navy, to see how 
quickly a battleship becomes antiquated, and in the eyes of our 
naval experts fit only for the junk pile. Therefore I am in 
favor of a steady development and improvement of our military 
and naval forces, not of a spasmodic and hysterical outpouring 
of the Nation’s wealth at the demand of sensational alarmists. 
These alarmists would be less numerous and less sensational if 
the Government should arrange to build its own ships and sub- 
marines and manufacture its own arms, ammunition, and other 
war equipment, 

I know of no speedier or more efficacious method of reducing 
to quiescent sanity the shrieking advocates of militarism and 
navalism (the majority of whom, it may be noted, are found 
in manufacturing districts) than by the inhibition of the sys- 
tem of awarding huge Government contracts to private individ- 
uals or concerns. Perhaps in no other department of our Gov- 
ernment is so great an opportunity afforded private concerns 
to obtain an enormous amount of graft money as is afforded 
when our naval vessels are built by private concerns. For in- 
stance, a contract is awarded with the proviso that the ship 
must be completed within a given time, fixed by the contractors 
as the shortest reasonable time in which the contract can be 
completed. To the sum paid the contractors for the work a 20 
per cent bonus is offered for the completion of the ship earlier 
than the time limit fixed by them. What can be easier than 
for the contractors to fix a time limit six months, or more or 
less, as the case may be, longer than they know will be required 
to complete the work, and then, by using only such time as is 
actually necessary, to complete the ship six months earlier than 
was agreed upon, thereby receiving their 20 per cent bonus, in 
addition to the large sum paid for the actual work. If a battle- 
ship, for example, was to cost $20,000,000 and a 20 per cent 
Gonus paid for her completion six months earlier than the con- 
tract time, the contractors would have the very tidy little sum 
of $4,000,000 in addition to their legitimate profit. If the same 
contract was placed with the Government, this “bonus” ex- 
pense would be eliminated, and a practical and economical 
method of paying the regular contract price could be inaugu- 
rated if the money for that purpose was raised by a graduated 
income and inheritance tax. 

It is a popular fallacy that it costs more and takes longer to 
build a battleship at a Government navy yard than it does at 
a private shipyard. This impression has been kept alive for 
many years by persistent and interested misrepresentation, and 
the quicker this erroneous idea is overcome the greater will 
be the advantage which will accrue to the Treasury of our 
Government and the pockets of our taxpayers. 

Those goods which only the Government gan use should be 
manufactured by the Government in Government-owned plants. 


This would insure a reserye of supplies for the Government to 
draw upon whenever necessary, and the cost to the Government 
would be less than when the same goods are made by private 
contract. In the report of the Secretary of the Navy for 1914, 
Secretary Daniels stated that the Government can manufacture 
any of its equipment for less than it can buy the same articles 
from private interests. That being the case, the manufacture 
by the Government of our necessary military and naval im- 
provements would perceptibly decrease the amount of the ap- 
propriations needed for those improvements, since, when con- 
tracts are awarded to private manufacturers, those manufac- 
turers must make a reasonable profit, and that profit—and a 
possible honus—would thus be saved to the Government. 

I consider it the duty of this present Congress to expend those 
amounts necessary to place our Navy on the highest plane of 
thorough efficiency, this basis to be currently maintained, not 
only by this Congress, but by the good judgment and patriotism 
of future Congresses; and I am confident that our faith in that 
good judgment and patriotism will be abundantly justified. 

President Wilson asks, “How can Americans differ about 
the safety of America?” 

True Americans do not differ about the safety of America, 
although we may honestly differ as to the most effectual method 
to preserve that safety. 

President Wilson asserts that America has been reluctant - 
to match her wits with the rest of the world; that we have pre- 
ferred to be “ provincial.” 


Mr. Speaker, it is not a preference for provincialism, neither 
is it a tendency toward a policy of national parsimony, which 
leads us to consider long and well before we embark on a 
policy which involves the expenditure of additional hundreds 
of millions of dollars on extraordinary preparations for warfare 
on a mammoth scale. .All implements of war require human 
energy for their operation. The human factor in war must 
always be considered. Huge battleships and stealthy subma- 
rines, swiftly darting aeroplanes, and death-dealing machine 
guns are alike useless without their complement of human 
operators, In our mad rush to expend inconceivable sums for 
the mechanics of war, what consideration do we give to the 
problem of the development of that factor of superlative im- 
portance, the human operator? 

Our Army officers deplore the annual increase in the number 
of physically inferior men who apply for enlistment in the 
Army. As I have already said, our Army is at present re- 
cruited from the slums and human derelicts of our cities, and 
our official reports show that 80 per cent of the applicants for 
enlistment in the Army and 50 per cent of the applicants for 
naval enlistment are rejected on account of physical, mental, 
and moral undesirability. As one immediate result of this 
physical inferiority of a certain portion of our population, sta- 
tistics show that the production of feeble-minded children has 
more than doubied in the United States in the last decade. The 
number of these unfortunates who reach maturity are unfit to 
fight in the Army or Navy; furthermore, they are physically 
and mentally unable to add their pro rata share to the economic 
productiveness of the Nation. I have neither the time nor the 
desire to discuss the eugenie problem, but I will say that the 
first requisite of a successful Army and an efficient Navy is 
well-nourished men of physical, mental, and moral normality. 
A few of the millions which our high-preparedness advocates 
propose to expend in war machinery will stand the country in 
better stead in the event of war if expended in time of peace 
to build up a nation of healthy, sturdy, contented men and 
women. Such men and women, however, can never be evolved 
from overworked, underfed, poorly housed laborers. In this 
respect we can learn a lesson from the German nation, which 
has long enforced a more equal distribution of the physical 
necessities of life, and in whose land child poverty is practically 
unknown. 

Mr. Speaker, our best preparedness and our utmost efficiency 
do not lie in the expenditure alone of large sums of money for 
the maintenance of our Army and Navy. ‘The best preparedness 
of a nation rests with its people, in their patriotism and their 
unity of purpose. I am aware that it is unpopular to use Ger- 
many as an example of such unity, but at the risk of unpopu- 
larity I shall mention a few points in which any civilized nation 
could well follow Germany’s example. 


Notwithstanding the cry of “ militarism ” that goes out against 
Germany, it is not her militarism that makes her the formidable 
opponent she is to-day against those nations that have hitherto 
been considered invincible on land or sea. Rather is it the 
whole-hearted patriotism of her men, women, and children, their 
unquenchable love for their “ Fatherland,” their unity of pur- 
pose against a common foe that, whether Germany is eventually 
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defeated or victorious, has won for her the grudging wonder and 
admiration of the whole civilized world. 

Shortly after the creation of the Prussian Empire Prince Bis- 
marck delivered a speech in the German Reichstag, in which he 
said that no nation can become great and no great nation can 
long remain great that does not do two things: First, so legis- 
late as to make the agricultural element of the population pros- 
perous and contented ; second, to so legislate that all the people 
of the nation may have three square meals a day and be properly 
clothed and housed. These are fundamental principles and have 
formed the foundation upon which every great and prosperous 
nation has rested. The great nations of the world that have 
passed out of existence have perished because they failed to live 
up to these fundamental principles, 

The primary aim of the German Government is the protection 
of its citizens, and by protecting its citizens it protects the 
nation. In Germany pauperism is unknown; three meals a day, 
sufficient clothes, and shelter are within the reach of the hum- 
blest citizen; the haunting fear of a penniless old age which 
dogs the faltering steps of far too many of our own elderly citi- 
zens loses its paralyzing grip in a country where an old-age 
pension is granted to every person whose years have lengthened 
beyond the period of active labor. No taint of so-called “ char- 
ity ” attaches to this pension; it is the rightful meed of every 
German citizen. 

In Germany the railroads are Government owned; railroad 
rates are established by the Government, and are therefore 
regulated not with a view to the payment of enormous divi- 
dends to immense corporations but in the interest of the pro- 
ducer and the ultimate consumer. The home products of the 
country are guarded and conserved for the common good. It 
is considered unpatriotic to purchase anything outside of Ger- 
many that is produced within her borders, and her tariff laws 
are systematically regulated to encourage home consumption of 
home products, Even now, when the country is engulfed in 
war, Germany is preparing for the peace which may be far in 
the future or, on the other hand, may come with cataclysmic 
suddenness. ‘The hundreds of factories throughout the country 
which have been equipped to meet the exigencies of war have 
paid for themselves by their war output, and when the war is 
ended will be subsequently devoted to the demands and needs 
of the nation’s normal commerce. Every manufacturing plant 
impressed into war service is free to continue its regular busi- 
ness to a limited extent. As no immediate demand exists for 
its legitimate output, its specialty is stored against the future 
day when the export market shall again be open to German 
products. If Germany in time of peace prepared for war, no 
less in time of war does she prepare for peace. Germany is not 
a nation that considers only the exigencies of the moment. 

In all of her national work Germany’s inciting motive, the 
prime object of her Government, is not the enrichment of the 
few at the expense of the many, not the advantage of huge 

-enterprises able and willing to pay enormous sums for profit- 

able concessions, but the betterment of the social, moral, and 
. civic conditions of her people. The glowing fires of patriotism 
and a national sentiment of the brotherhood of man weld the 
people of the German nation into an indissoluble unit. 

A similar unity of purpose, a like concept of the true brother- 
hood of man, should exist, not only in name but in spirit, between 
the people of all nations on the Western Hemisphere. 

In his speech in New York City on January 27 President 
Wilson said: 

Nobody serio that the United States needs fear an 
iruten of its oes — — 

Four days later, in Chicago, Mr. Wilson said: 
We are not now thinking of invasion of the territory of the United 
tates. Wi asking ourselves shall we be 
To keep the door shut 


our 
great ee. set up for of national government in the 


led to 
323232 ͤ vv 
people choose to use them under a system of national popular sover- 
eignty as absolutely unchallenged as our own. 

In these well-chosen words President Wilson seeks to support 
his contention that it is vitally necessary to immediately in- 
crease to an enormous extent our national outlay for defense 
and offense, and to have “incomparably the greatest Navy in 
the world.” 

But, Mr. Speaker, such arguments are mere platitudes and 
specious sophistry. It is unnecessary to greatly increase our 
armament in order to fulfill our national pledge to maintain 
intact and unmolested the individual freedom of the nations of 
the Western Hemisphere. If each American nation—whether 
ef North America or South America, it matters not—does its 
individual share to merit the assistance and protection which 
our much-discussed Monroe doctrine assures, the populace of 


the Western Hemisphere will be so united in an earnest effort 
to promote the common good that the Americas will be im- 
pregnable and peace of the Western Hemisphere will be perma- 
nently assured. No outside power can seriously menace our 
peace and prosperity if we unite on the basic principle of 
America for Americans, and liberalize our own interpretation 
of “American” to embrace all those who swear true fealty to 
our Government, whether“ hyphenated ” or native born. 

We must have protection; we must have preparedness; and 
until the millennium arrives we must have an efficient Army 
and an equally efficient Navy to insure this preparation and 
protection, Nevertheless our strongest defense, our greatest 
protection, our most efficient preparedness, lies not in our force 
of arms but in the hearts of our people. 


The Revenue Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE R. SMITH, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 8, 1916, 
On the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, the imposition of 
an inheritance tax in the manner and form of that imposed in 
H. R. 16763 is unwise, unnecessary, and unjust to the small 
property owners. An inheritance’ tax is one of the fairest 
methods of raising revenue, and no one familiar with the subject 
of taxation would in this hour of progress proclaim against it. 

It is not a new legislative invention for raising public funds, 
but, on the contrary, has been in vogue since very early times. 
Gibbons, the historian, claims that Emperor Augustus originated 
this method of taxation to support the Roman Army. It was 
introduced into Great Britain in 1780 by Lord North, and has 
been resorted to by nearly all of the European countries. In 
1826 Pennsylvania adopted it, since which date 41 other States 
of the Union have made it a part of their tax system. From the 
standpoint of those who agree with the French tax commissioner, 
that “the science of taxation consists in plucking the most 
feathers with the least squawking,” it is perfect. 

The ability or faculty to pay has come to be the test in deter- 
mining the justness of this tax, as has been well stated by the 
Supreme Court of Minnesota in State against Bazille, Ninety- 
seventh Minnesota, page 11. Seligman, in his excellent work on 
taxation, has this to say in reference to the ability to pay test: 
society ie steacity. working It lies Tarten Ai wok na at 
the bottom of all our endai vors at cetera, bas cane AE RYSK 

Notwithstanding we are in full accord with this method of 
raising revenue, we recognize a very serious objection to it when 
“it is resorted to to fill the coffers of the Federal Treasury at the 
expense of the small property owner, as does the present bill. 
When the Federal Government attempts to impose new and addi- 
tional taxes upon the people it should take into consideration 
the tax burdens that its citizens are already carrying in the 
support of their municipalities, counties, and States. 

Under our dual system of government State and local taxes 
greatly exceed in amount Federal taxes, and this condition will 
prevail so long as the States continue to perform their part of 
the contract of union, which was to do everything possible for 
the enlightenment, comfort, and happiness of the people within 
their borders not expressly delegated to and undertaken by the 
Federal Government. their obligations to their citi- 
zens, the States have vied with each other in establishing and 
maintaining excellent public-school systems, extending to rich 
and poor alike on terms of absolute equality the opportunity 
to get an education; in building asylums, reformatories, and 
prisons for the unfortunates; in establishing and maintaining 
free hospitals for the sick and infirm; and in a thousand other 
ways helping the people in their battle against the vicissitudes 
of nature. The things that affect us in our everyday life can 
be better performed by the States and municipalities, because 
they are nearer to the public. Through their personal touch 
and intimate knowledge, local officials can better discharge their 
duties and obligations to the people than the Federal officials, 
who are far removed from the home life of the average citizen 
and who are more chiefly concerned with formulating and initi- 
ating our foreign and domestic policies. Until recently the offi- 
cers of the Federal Government gave but little of their time to 
our foreign policies. 
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But since the Spanish-American War the isolation of the 
United States is past, and with its passing a colossal responsi- 
bility has been imposed upon the General Government which at 
times monopolizes its attention to the exclusion of everything 
else. Therefore, instead of surrendering to the Federal Gov- 
ernment matters of local concern, as has become the custom of 
late, we should resist every effort which, if successful, will 
deprive the State of exercising power and control over matters 
inherently local. Those functions of government that are local 
in their character belong to the States and should be jealously 
guarded. For the last 127 years we have adhered to this basic 
principle, and in the light of the success that has come to us, 
it would be an act of folly to abandon it. Instead of decreasing 
the activities of the State they should be materially increased, 
and as they are increased there will be a corresponding increase 
of local taxes. In 1913, under existing conditions, the American 
people paid in taxes for all governmental purposes—Federal, 
State, and local—the following sums: 


General Government $664, 000, 000 
1777... ̃⅛ EREE SAUSEN oe 
eee 810, 000, 000 
Municipali SES ar Ee ee SEES , 000, 
Wate ee eee 2, 108, 000, 000 


It will be seen from the foregoing that the head of the average 
American family is compelled to pay $75.50 per year for the sup- 
port of his State and municipality, and $32.30 for the Federal 
Government, making in all a tax of $110 per family. Heretofore 
the bulk of this tax has been derived from a direct tax on prop- 
erty, duties on imposts, and excise duties, such as that imposed 
on tobacco and liquors. While an inheritance tax is by no 
means a new method of taxation, it has been but little resorted 
to, probably for the reason that when the majority of the State 
constitutions were framed the only form of taxation provided 
for was that on property, import duties, and excises. The 
authors of these documents were more concerned about “the 
rule of equality of taxation ” than they were over a new source 
of revenue, as the old sources were then but slightly tapped. 

Taxes were not burdensome as now. In our modern city the 
mechanic, artisan, and man of small means could afford to own 
his own home. Alas! That time is rapidly passing and the en- 
actment of this measure will materially hasten it, as an exami- 
nation of our tax laws will demonstrate. It is claimed by the 
proponents of this bill, the Democratic Party, that it is designed 
to make those who can best afford it pay this tax, If this is 
what it did, then the only objection that could be urged against 
it is that it is unnecessary. While I am satisfied that under 
anything like an economic and business administration of our 
public affairs this tax would be unnecessary, I am not going to 
attack it on that ground, but on the ground that it takes from 
the States their only indirect source of revenue, which they 
must retain if they expect to remain a community of home 
owners. 

By the Constitution of the United States the great source of 
revenue to be found in duties on imports was reserved to the 
General Government alone, and it was the policy of the founders 
of the Government to use the duties on imposts as the normal 
source of the national revenue. The field of direct taxation, 
except for the excise on liquors and tobacco, was left to the 
States, and it was tacitly understood that this field was not to 
be invaded by the General Government except in times of stress. 
As the activities of the State and municipal governments broad- 
ened and increased additional revenues had to be secured, and 
42 of the 48 States have passed inheritance-tax laws to meet 
this ever-increasing demand for funds with whic to not only 
carry on the ordinary functions of government but to perfect 
and extend the public-school system, to provide more liberally 
for dependents, and in other ways to bring home to the people 
more of the blessings of a wise and munificent Government. 

Every dollar raised in this way relieves the small property 
owner of a part of his tax burden and tends to keep the tax at a 
point where he could meet it and save his home. In Great 
Britain a large share of the normal taxes is derived from inher- 
itances. The effect of this bill will be to deprive the States 
from ever-increasing inheritance tax rates, and thus limiting 
this source of revenue to its present amount. The excuse offered 
for such a performance is that the States never have derived 
a very large revenue from this tax. Neither did the Federal 
Government derive any tax at all from incomes until very 


recently. 

If the Federal Government forecloses the States opportunity 
to increase its revenue from inheritances because it has not as 
yet worked this field to the limit, can not the State follow the 
same line of argument with equal justification and demand that 
the Government limit or abandon its tax on incomes because it 
failed to do so for a long time. If State, county, and munici- 


pality taxes amount to nearly three times Federal taxes, as I 
have clearly shown, should the only special source from which 
the State derives a part of its revenue be appropriated by the 
Federal Government when the letter has at its command a 
number of sources from which it can derive revenue without 


will tend to delay, embarrass, and burden the administration of 
aCe tne oe p e ee kee aad cea the 
ip ih si sew op gre an a pp ee ai 
3 lector of internal revenue to force a sale of 
the property of io ote estate within 14 months after decedent's 
death. This undoubtedly would result in considerable loss to 
the State. It is often a question of judgment when a piece of 
property will bring most. On such questions the judgment of 
the representatives of the estate is worth far more than that 
of the average collector of revenues, who is apt to know but 
little or nothing about local conditions or the value of the prop- 
erty. True, the court may decide there is reasonable cause for 
delay, but this is after suit is brought and expenses incurred. 
Neither the collector nor the representative of the estate has 
power under this bill to determine when a reasonable cause for 
delay exists. That is left to the court. Section 108 can be 
stricken from the act without in any way impairing the chances 
of the Federal Government getting the tax due it in the orderly 
administration of the estate under State laws. There is no 
necessity for such drastic legislation as this, for under State 
laws the court has power to order the property sold to pay any 
charge against the estate and to remove a representative should 
he fail to obey such an order of the court. The collector has 
access to the State court the same as any other party interested 
in the administration of the estate. Then why compel the col- 
lector to interfere with the administration of an estate when 
such interference is bound to work a hardship on the estate and 
an interference with and a supersedence of State laws and 
courts. Under ths bill the collector must bring suit in the Fed- 
eral court. He is not permitted to apply for relief to the 
court in which the estate is being administered, but must 
seek relief in a Federal court. I trust that at least section 108 
will be amended so as to make it possible for the collector to 
intervene in the State court having jurisdiction of the estate. 


Political Campaign Claims. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ANDREW J. VOLSTEAD, 


HON. 
OF MINNESOTA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, August 5, 1916. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, political campaigns usually 
abound in extravagant claims, and it is not surprising that 
many of the statements made in this campaign do not entirely 
square with the facts. These claims are only a part of the 
usual campaign rhetoric and do not determine the issues be- 
tween the parties. The issues must be determined by the char- 
acter of the legislation enacted by Congress and the manner in 
which the country has been administered. 

The legislation for which the Democrats claim especial credit 
may be divided into banking laws, laws against trusts and 
monopolies, and tariff and other revenue laws. Great claims 
are made for the so-called Federal reserve act, under which the 
country is divided into 12 districts, with one Federal reserve 
bank in each district. These banks are authorized to hold the 
reserve money of other banks, and are given the exclusive 
power to issue new bank-note currency. The National Mone- 
tary Commission, created by a Republican Congress, secured 
the information and outlined the general features of this legisla- 
tion. Its passage was not made a partisan question; a majority 
of the Republicans supported it. I opposed it, not on partisan 
grounds, but because I did not consider it either fair or safe. 
Only a few days ago a meeting was held in this city to protest 
against it as unfair to the smaller banks and to the communi- 
ties in which they do business. Under this act the country 
banks bear a large burden that inures to the almost exclusive 
benefit of the large city banks. The country banks do not 
pare} the class * notes and bills required under the law to 

. r other relief from these Federal reserve 
banks, and- —.— they are required to keep their reserves in 
these Federal banks, to the capital stock of which they must 
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also contribute, they are greatly handicapped in securing re- 
lief from other banks. 

The act is extolled as placing the money of the country be- 
yond the control of National and State banks. The exact oppo- 
site is true. The act provides for the gradual retirement of the 
national-bank notes, now a very important part of our currency. 
As these notes disappear Federal reserve notes must be issued 
in their place, or a money stringency will result. The Federal 
reserve banks are owned and controlled by the National and as- 
sociated State banks. They own the capital stock and elect 
six out of the nine directors who appoint the officers and 
manage the Federal reserve banks. All six may be stock- 
holders of banks, and three may be bank officers of State 
or National banks. If the National or State banks shall deem 
it for their interest to curtail the amount of currency, they 
may, through these directors and officers of the Federal 
reserve banks, refuse to issue a sufficient amount of reserve 
notes. No provision is made for any relief should such a 
policy be adopted. The Federal Reserve Board, under whose 
supervision these 12 reserve banks are to operate, has no power 
to compel the issue. Then, again, should it be found profitable 
to issue a surplus, the danger is very great that the country 
might be plunged into a panic the like of which we have never 
known. No large commercial country has banking laws that 
threaten such disaster. Germany, France, and England guard 
with great care against the expansion and contraction of their 
currency. ‘This act permits currency to fluctuate with the greed 
of business or the exigencies of politics. No law restrains the 
issue. > 

But it has been said, and said on very high authority, that 
the Federal reserve act saved this country from a panic when 
the European war broke out. I do not understand how any- 
one can justify such a claim. The act did not go into operation 
until months after the war broke out. Not one of these Fed- 
eral reserve banks had then been opened for business. The act 
that gave relief was the Vreeland emergency currency act. 
Under that act scveral hundred million dollars in emergency 
notes were issued. Democrats may not like to give credit to 
that act, as it was passed against the almost unanimous opposi- 
tion of their party in Congress. 

It will be time enough to commend the Federal reserve act 
when it has proved its worth. It has already been amended, 
and several bills are pending to have it still further amended. 
One of these amendments would give still greater power to the 
large city banks, as it permits such banks to have branch banks 
within certain territory. 

An act has been passed to aid farmers in securing first- 
mortgage loans on their lands. The Republican platform of 
the last presidential election demanded such legislation. This 
act was passed with the almost unanimous support of the Re- 
publicans. I gave it my support in the hope that some day it 
will be amended and made workable. Those who are sponsors 
for this legislation anticipate that money may be secured under 
the system it creates at interest rates ranging from 5 to 6 per 
cent per annum. That is the rate now in the more prosperous 
communities on the class of loans authorized. Unless the farm- 
ers can profit by borrowing under this plan, they are not going 
to make themselves individually liable for each other's failure 
to pay, as this act provides that they must, and I doubt that 
banks are going to agree to accept one-half of 1 per cent per 
annum for making loans, collecting the interest, and guarantce- 
ing the payment of the loans. At any rate, those who antici- 
pate immediate relief under this act are likely to be sorely dis- 
appointed, though I believe that it eventually will prove a 
valuable law. x 

The legislation against trusts and monopolies is contained in 
two acts—the Federal Trade Commission act and the Clayton 
‘Act. 

The Federal Trade Commission is given the power formerly 
exercised by the Bureau of Corporations, and in addition is 
permitted to examine into and make orders against unfair 
methods of competition in trade. No penalties are provided 
against such unfair methods nor against a violation of any 
such order. The order can only be enforced by bringing a suit 
for an injunction. There is nothing in the act that requires 
our courts to punish any act not punishable under prior existing 
law. 

The Clayton Act reenacts, in less drastic form, prohibitions 
against some three or four of the more frequent abuses of 
which trusts have been guilty. These provisions are to be 
enforced by the Federal Trade Commission, the same as the 
provision against unfair methods of competition. Here again 
the investigation and order of the commission must be followed 
by a suit for an injunction. No penalty is provided for the 
acts complained of nor for a violation of the order made by 


the commission. The act does contain two sections with 
criminal penalties, but these do not protect the public against 
the extortions of trusts, but corporations against the dishonesty 
of their officers and agents. Added to this, and but remotely 
related to the subject, are provisions in regard to labor, agri- 
cultural and horticultural societies, and in regard to the power 
of courts to issue injunctions. Those who stood sponsors for 
these provisions claimed that they only codified and reenacted 
existing law, as such law had been administered by our best 
courts, except that they give a jury trial in certain cases of 
indirect contempts; whether they do give a jury trial or not 
is a disputed question. Speaking of the much-lauded declara- 
tion contained in this act to the effect “that labor of a human 
being is not a commodity or article of commerce,” Mr. Wenn, 
the Democratic chairman of the Judiciary Committee, who had 
charge of this legislation, said: 

Of course that is a mere legislative ; 
think it does any harm and fant kaon tet . W 

It seems to me that he might very properly have applied 
that language to all these labor provisions. $ 

I shall not attempt to further analyze the Clayton Act, but 
allow Senator Reep, of Missouri, that brilliant lawyer and 
Democrat, to express my views. I clip at random from his 
speech the following, which he addressed to his Democratic 
associates in the Senate: : 

When the Clayton bill was first written it was a raging lion with 
a mouth full of teeth. It has degenerated into a tabby cat with soft 
pome, a plaintive mew, and an anemic appearance. It is a sort of 
egislative apology to the trusts, delivered hat in hand, and accom- 
panied by an assurance that no discourtesy is intended. 

The doctrine of extermination has given place to the policy of diplo- 
matic negotiations to be conducted by various boards, with the express 
understanding that whatever the result, no law violator is to be hurt, 


no trust magnate is to be sent to jail, no rude sheriff or marshal is 
5 his callused fingers on the perfumed collar of a captain of 


u 

Ab, this is a at antitrust Congress. Compared with the Congress 
that put upon the statute books the Sherman Act, we appear as would 
a lot of wet nurses in comparison with soldiers on the fleld of battle 
arms in hand. If we had the original Sherman Act before us this 
Congress, the trust busters of the presènt day and generation, would 
shy like the country horse of 15 8115 ago did at the sight of an 
automobile. Well, old Sherman and the Republicans of that day did 
pass that law. Their little fingers were bigger than our loins. Theirs 
was the spirit of the eagle. ours that of the barnyard fowl. 

It (the Ciayton Act) is a sort of a Hague propaganda, promulgated 
under the white flag to the soothing melody of peace on earth, good 
will toward the trusts. 

This is the act passed in fulfillment of the platform promise 
to exterminate all trusts and monopolies, It has been on the 
statute book about two years, and according to the last availa- 
ble report from the Trade Commission, which body has charge 
of the enforcement of the act, not a single order has been made 
to enforce any of its provisions. Instead of putting trust mag- 
nates in jail and destroying special privileges, as was loudly 
promised, all prosecutions of predatory wealth have apparently 
been abandoned, though trusts are as greedy and as large as 
ever. 

During the Democratic administration a number of acts have 
been passed to raise money. Democrats appear to be anxious 
to have the country believe that they are the only ones who 
have had the courage to impose an inheritance and an income 
tax. They appear to forget that the Republicans passed the 
income-tax amendment to the Constitution, which made such 
a tax possible; that the Republicans enacted the corporation 
tax from which most of the income tax is now received, and 
that during the Spanish-American War they collected an in- 
heritance tax. It is true that the Republicans repealed the 
inheritance tax after the war ended. That was done because 
nearly every State had an inheritance tax, and to retain it 
would have necessitated larger real and personal property 
taxes in the States. The only merit the Democrats can claim 
is that they have largely increased the burden. If that is a 
merit they are entitled to it. The Underwood tariff law is in 
line with Democratic principles. The ordinary farm products 
are nearly all on the free list. It carries into effect and extends 
the principles of the Canadian reciprocity treaty as to many 
articles. That treaty the Democrats agreed to put in force by 
an almost unanimous vote of their party, while a majority of 
the Republicans in both the House and Senate opposed it. Un- 
der the operation of this law agricultural products in the year 
just prior to the war were, despite a shortage in crops, the lowest 
in many years. Not only did the law directly affect prices by 
the importation of foreign products, but also by depriving our 
people of the wages that purchase such products. Under the 
low rates imposed on foreign manufactured articles many of 
our factories had to suspend, labor was idle, and general dis- 
tress prevailed throughout the East. There were hundreds of 
thousands of idle people in our large cities; the total number 
has been estimated at not less than 3,000,000. New York alone 
had some 300,000. The effect of this law can not be judged by 
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conditions during the war while our competitors are bending 
every energy and compelling every industry to ald in the 
struggle. This war must end some day; then the great indus- 
trial contest will again be renewed. The millions of men now 
in the trenches will again enter the factories or work in the 
fields, the forests, or the mines. The wonderful industrial 
organization of Germany that has astonished the world by 
its pewer and resources will enter the field for the conquest of 
foreign markets. The other nations will likewise turn the 
energy and determination now wasted in war in the direction 
of peaceful conquests. All will need money to rebuild, and must 
get it by producing and selling some article of commerce, So 
long as the price of labor in fcreign countries is less than 
half of what it is here there is only one way to keep our people 
employed, and that is by requiring the foreigner who sends his 
goods here.for sale to pay to our Government as a tax the differ- 
ence between the cost of producing that article abroad and 
producing it here. Such a policy is not only just, it is neces- 
sary. But tariff laws should not discriminate, as the Under- 
wood law does, against the American farmer. Not only does the 
American factory, but also the American farmers, pay twice 
as much for labor as do their foreign competitors, 

In the last presidential campaign the extermination of the 
trusts, economy in public expenditures, and reduction in the 
high cost of living were especially insisted upon by the Demo- 
crats. I need say nothing more on the subject of trusts. In- 
stead of lessening governmental expenditures, the Democrats— 
before the war broke out and before any unusual expenses had 
been incurred—increased the ordinary expenditures by about 
$150,000,000 per annum in excess of the highest amount ever 
expended by the Republicans. Much of this was, perhaps, due 
to inexperience in the conduct of business, but other sums went 
for fat jobs. They have appointed more than 30,000 persons, 
most of them without civil-service examinations; these were new 
jobs and entailed an added expense of more than $40,000,000 an- 
nually, Despite the stagnation in business that followed the 
Democratic administration up to the beginning of the European 
war, there was no appreciable reduction in the cost of living. 
This industrial depression saw hundreds of thousands of idle 
freight cars. As a result the railroads, to save themselves from 
bankruptcy, applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
leave to make a general increase in their freight rates. They 
continued to beg for this increase, month after month, until it 
was finally granted. The railroads are still enjoying these higher 
freight rates, which it was then said would bring some $75,000,000 
in added revenue. And we are now paying not only this sum as 
a part of our present cost of living, but additional sums due to 
the increase in business. It is a significant fact that the Demo- 
cratic platform of the last presidential election laid especial 
stress. on these demands and that the Democratie platform 
recently adopted omits all mention of trusts, says nothing about 
the high cost of living, and makes no claim of any reduction in 
the expenses of the Government. The amount of money spent 
this year by this Congress will be almost double that spent by 
any Republican Congress. 

Aside from the legislation that I have referred to, nearly all 
measures that have been passed are mere amendments to prior 
laws on the same subject. I voted for the so-called good-roads 
bill. That bill simply appropriates some money to aid States 
in the building of roads. The so-called corrupt-practices act 
adds some rather unimportant provisions to the Republican law 
which forbade corporations to contribute to political cam- 
paigns and required publicity of all campaign expenses, I 
voted against the so-called shipping bill. It proposes to spend 
850.000.000 for a purpose that I believe to be worse than use- 
less. It requires the Government to buy ships now and sell 
them five years after the present war ends. Ships can not be 
bought now without paying two or three times more than they 
are worth; this excess price must be lost when they are sold. 
The purchases will add nothing to our shipping facilities, as 
every available bottom is now in the service, The number of 
ships to be bought ts so small that the purchase can not materi- 
ally affect the business; still the fact that the Government 
threatens to enter It will naturally tend to discourage private 
enferprise. The ships purchased are to engage chiefly, if not 
exclusively, in the South American trade. 

In considering the Democratic administration attention is 
necessarily direeted to the Mexican and other foreign affairs, 
as these have, almost to the exclusion of all other matters, occu- 
pied its attention and the attention of the country. While criti- 
cem of our Government is less agreeable than commendation, 
neither courtesy nor false pride can justify a person in failing 
to call attention to a course that has brought upon our people 
disaster and humiliation. Less than two weeks before Presi- 


dent Wilson took his office, on March 4, 1913, Mr. Huerta as- 
sumed control of Mexico as its President. 

President Wilson refused to recognize Huerta as President of 
Mexico, though Germany, Great Britain, France, Russia, Spain, 
and Japan did so. It is said that he refused because he believed 
that, directly or indirectly, Huerta was responsible for the death 
of his predecessor. Such a reason assumed that he had a right 
to pass upon the moral fitness for the position of President of a 
sister Republic. Huerta was then in control of the Mexican 
Government, and if our people then in Mexico were to be pro- 
tected we must seek that protection, the same as the European 
Governments did, by recognizing the only Government then in 
existence. But the President did not only not recognize Huerta, 
he sent him a note demanding that he promptly arrange for an 
election for President, and that in that election he should not be 
a candidate for the office. He thus demanded that Huerta 
give up his office as President and dictated to the Mexican people 
what they must do, a thing that no self-respecting nation could 
or would submit to. Should some foreign country make such a 
demand upon us, what do you think would happen? The Mexican 
people naturally resented this unauthorized interference on our 
part, and Huerta refused to be eliminated. This interference, in 
a country so prone to revolution, naturally encouraged Car- 
ranza and Villa, in the northern part of Mexico, to raise the 
standard of revolt against Huerta. This controversy between 
Huerta and this Government dragged on month after month. In 
the spring of 1914, while it was still pending, some American 
seamen in a small boat landed to secure supplies at Tampico, at 
a point forbidden by the port regulations, and were promptly 
arrested by a petit officer, who detained them on the street for 
a few moments while he secured information of a superior officer 
as to his authority to make the arrest. This officer promptly 
released them and apologized for the indignity. Huerta alse 
apologized, but our administration demanded that in addition to 
the apology the Mexicans must salute the American flag. This 
they refused to do, and the President then demanded of Congress 
the passage of a resolution giving him authority to use the armed 
forces of this Government against Huerta. I voted against this 
demand as unjustified. Had he asked that right for the protec- 
tion of our citizens, who were being murdered In Mexico, I should 
have considered it my duty to vote for it; but I was not willing 
to go to war to settle what are the proper courtesies in a case 
like that. It has been said that this was not a declaration of 
war. That is a quibble. This was as much a declaration of war 
as the one passed when we went to war with Spain. There is 
no substantial difference in the effective language of the two 
resolutions; both authorize the President. to use our naval and 
military forces against a foreign power. Without waiting for 
the passage of this resolution Vera Cruz was seized by our Navy 
after a battle in which a score of our marines were killed and 
about a hundred Mexicans. A large number were also wounded 
on both sides. The pretense for this haste was that a German 
ship was about to enter Vera Cruz with a shipload of ammuni- 
tion, and to prevent this the attack was made before the resolu- 
tion could be passed. That the demand for the salute was a 
mere pretense has since been admitted. The object was to force 
Huerta to resign his position as President. The shipload of 
ammunition was allowed to land a week after this attack at 
Puerto Mexico, and from there reached Huerta. Some months 
later we withdrew from Vera Cruz without having compelled 
the salute, but as the result of a threat made by Carranza that 
if we did not withdraw he would attack us. 

Holding the city of Vera Cruz, the chief port of entry for 
foreign goods, we deprived Huerta of a large share of the 
revenues upon which his Government depended for support. 
We collected that money and we have still got it. We have no 
right to that money unless this was war. Our attitude made it 
impossible for Huerta to secure money or credit, and this 
eventually forced him to eliminate himself. Can anyone wonder 
that the proud and sensitive Spanish population, that make up 
the ruling classes in Mexico, hate us for thus interfering? 
During this struggle against Huerta our Government was en- 
couraging the revolt of Carranza and Villa as the saviors of 
Mexico. When Huerta, their common enemy, disappeared, they 
fell out, and they have since been fighting each other. In this 
fight our Government has not been neutral. At first Villa, the 
brutal assassin, was favored, but his fortunes failing, Carranza 
was at last recognized as the head of the Mexican Govern- 
ment. In the contest between Carranza and Villa: our Govern- 
ment aided Carranza when his forces were surrounded by 
Villa at Agua Prieta, by allowing Carranza to send troops over 
American soil on our railroads to relieve the Carranza forces 
and defeat Villa; and this was done, though our Government 
was distinctly.notified that the Villa forees would revenge them- 
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selyes upon Americans should this privilege be granted Car- 
ranza. Villa carried out the threat. The raid on Columbus fol- 
lowed, where a large number of our people were murdered. 
That raid precipitated our second invasion of Mexico. In 
that invasion, which we entered upon ostensibly for the pur- 
pose of persuing and punishing Villa, Carranza denied us the 
use of the Mexican railroads. Though wholly unprepared for 
the task, our little army penetrated some 300 miles into the 
country apparently with the purpose of establishing stations 
from which the country could be policed. Carranza promptly 
refused to allow us to do this and ordered our Army out of 
Mexico, We refused, and a fight followed at Carrizal in which 
our whole force at that point was either killed, taken prisoners, 
or dispersed. Since then we have been gradually getting out 
of Mexico. And all our available regular and militia forces 
are now near the Mexican border trying to patrol it against 
the Mexicans. 

Our course in Mexico has brought its natural results, results 
that might reasonably have been anticipated. The Mexican 
people resent bitterly our constant meddling in their affairs. 
If we had only sought to protect our own people, a thing we 
had a right to do, we should have had their respect, and the 
support of the better element of Mexico. Instead of trying to 
protect our people, they have been told to get out of Mexico, 
which meant to many absolute financial ruin. When our own 
people have called attention to the murders and outrages per- 
petrated upon our citizens in Mexico, the administration has 
tried to minimize, if not justify, those outrages by calling our 
citizens robbers and despoilers of Mexico. This is indeed 
humiliating. The owners of mines, railroads, and like prop- 
erties that are charged with despoiling the country are not 
the ones who have been murdered; they are not in Mexico, 
but safe beyond its border. Those who have been killed or 
outraged are their employees or the owners of small properties. 
A government that will not defend its citizens but seeks to 
divert attention from its neglect by unjustifiable attacks upon 
their character is a disgrace to any country. I do not believe 
that we ought to have intervened in Mexico. It has been clear 
throughout this controversy that all those who have exercised 
authority in Mexico have been anxious to retain the good will of 
this Government. By treating all with absolute fairness there 
is reason to believe that our people would have been quite safe. 
If we had intervened at all, it should have been only for the 
protection of our rights and not to mix in the quarrels going 
on there. The difference between such a course and that pur- 
sued by our Government was strikingly illustrated by an inci- 
dent at Tampico. At the time our attack was made at Vera 
Cruz the lives of our people at Tampico were threatened, but our 
fleet did not dare to go to their rescue for fear that the infuri- 
ated Mexican people would murder them as soon as the fleet 
appeared. The German gunboat Dresden, then in the harbor, 
came to the relief of our people. Without any request from our 
Government the captain of that ship promptly notified the 
authorities that if any attack was made upon the Americans, he 
would shell the town and raze it to the ground. He did not stir 
animosity by interfering with Mexican rights. He insisted with 
firmness on neutral rights and there was no difficulty. 

The repeal of the provision allowing our coastwise ships to 
pass through the Panama Canal free of tolls is another humili- 
ating episode in the history of this administration. The Presi- 
dent though pledged to the maintenance of free tolls both by his 
own declarations and that of his party platform, appeared before 
Congress and appealed to it for the repeal of the law under which 
ships were allowed to pass the canal without payment of 
charges, and gave as his reason that unless the repeal was 
granted he would “ not know how to deal with matters of even 
greater delicacy and nearer consequence.” This was taken to 
mean and can only mean that he asked Congress to pass this 
repeal at the dictation of some foreign power. 

For many years prior to the beginning of the European war 
it was quite generally believed in this country that nations 
could not be induced to engage in such a war. The fact that it 
did start was a threat against all the world, and nations not 
in the struggle mobilized their armies and prepared to defend 
their neutrality. It soon developed that our military prepara- 
tions, as compared with those employed in the European war, 
were wholly inadequate to protect us against such danger as 
might threaten at any time. Many men in public speeches and 
journals called attention to this fact and urged upon the Presi- 
dent and Congress to take steps to put the country in a position 
to defend itself, Four months after the war broke out Presi- 
dent Wilson, in his message to Congress, sneeringly answered 
these appeals by characterizing those who made them as “ ex- 
cited and nervous.” A year later, with no material change in 
the situation, he appeared before Congress and asked for very 


large increases, both in the Army and Navy, and strenuously 
urged the danger that made necessary this increase. Had the 
President at the beginning of the war asked and obtained, as 
he might, this increase in our defenses, we should not have been 
humiliated as we have been in our dealings with foreign na- 
tions. When the law of force rules the world moral suasion 
can haye but scant hearing. This is a land of untold wealth 
and, as against the military machines of. Europe, practically 
defenseless. A leader that does not rise to the actual situation 
until more than a year after the threatened danger had become 
apparent to thinking people in all sections of the country is not 
a safe leader; is not the kind of leader this country demands 
in a crisis like this. 

Great credit is Claimed for the President on the plea that he 
has kept us out of war. He has certainly not kept us out of the 
difficulty with Mexico. More than a thousand of our people 
have been murdered there and unnumbered others have been 
brutally outraged, while their property, amounting to millions, 
has been destroyed. We have lost more lives in Mexico than 
we lost in the Spanish-American War. Our boys are not in 
Cuba or the Philippines, but they are in and on the border of 
Mexico, in a climate as trying, where they are constantly ex- 
posed to the dangers of guerilla warfare. Our attack on Vera 
Cruz cost us many millions in money, and it is estimated that 
it will be necessary to issue a hundred and twenty-five million 
dollars in bonds to finance our present border warfare. 

It is true that we are not at war with Europe, but is there 
any reason why we should enter such a war? No European 
nation wants war with us at this time. If countries like Hol- 
land, Switzerland, and the Scandinavian countries can keep out 
of the war, situated, as they are, almost in the midst of the 
struggle, why should not we, who are separated from the war- 
ring nations by an ocean 3,000 miles wide? No one wonders 
why the South and Central American countries are keeping out 
of this war. Can it be that the President is entitled to any 
special credit for not doing the most foolish, the most criminal 
thing he possibly could do? While it is true that the President 
can do things that may endanger our peace, he has no right to 
force the country into war. The Constitution provides that 
Congress and not the President has the power to declare war. 
As long as there is no sentiment in this country in favor of 
war with Europe there is no danger that Congress will con- 
sent to force one. The situation is very different from that 
which existed before the Spanish-American War. Then the 
Democrats in Congress did everything they could to force war, 
No end of taunts were hurled by them against President McKin- 
ley and the Republicans for not rescuing the Cubans from the 
cruel Spanish concentration camps in Cuba and for not aveng- 
ing those who died when the Maine was sunk. Notwithstand- 
ing that the Democrats were voicing a public sentiment. that 
was quite general, many months elapsed after the Maine was 
sunk before war was declared, and it was then declared 
with great reluctance. Is there any reason why Congress 
should act less hastily in taking a very much grayer step. Tle 
Republicans have not interfered with the President in his man- 
agement of the Mexican or European situation. The party has 
been strictly neutral. The only criticism that I have heard has 
been against those Republicans who joined with some of the 
Democrats in voting to warn our citizens not to take passage in 
the armed ships then being sunk at sea. To contrast them- 
selves with those who sought to avoid this entirely unnecessary 
danger to our peace, these critics have praised themselves as 
Americans par excellence and with self-righteous scorn de- 
nounced as un-American the 142 who voted to warn. The 142 
need not apologize to those who claim as their chief asset in this 
campaign that the President has kept us out of war. Aside 
from many matters that might be mentioned, they approve the 
President’s course in ordering our citizens out of Mexico, a place 
where they had a right to be under treaty stipulations with that 
country, while they complain of those who were willing to 
advise our citizens not to go on ships that were being sunk, a 
place where the administration had expressed grave doubt that 
we had any rights at all. 

The Democrats constantly appeal to the Republicans for sup- 
port upon the ground that good men should be elected regard- 
less of party. Such a plea impliedly promises-that good men in 
office should not be removed because of party. But do the 
Democrats carry out this policy? No; decidedly no. Fiercely 
determined to find places for their Democratic friends, good 
men, splendid men, have been removed to make places for 
inexperienced and incompetent men. This is the most intensely 
partisan administration within the memory of anyone. To 
avoid politics interfering with public business it has been the 
policy in the past to divide the appointments upon the great 
administrative boards as nearly equal between the parties as 
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possible. There are seven members upon the Federal Reserve 
Board. Few believed that the President in making up such a 
board would serve party purposes, but he appointed none but 
Democrats. Five were appointed on the Trade Commission ; 
not one of them was a Republican. This policy is in line 
with the President’s attitude in his Indianapolis speech, where 
he voiced his contempt, if not his hatred of the Republicans, 
This is very different from the policy pursued by Presidents 
Taft and Roosevelt. They appointed a number of Democrats. 
This administration is not only intensely partisan but it is also 
sectional. Legislation in Congress is prepared in the commit- 
tees, and the committees practically determine not only the form 
but whether the legislation shall pass. The chairmen of these 
committees largely control the business to be considered. They 
usually have charge of the legislation in passing it through the 
House, and as members of the conference committees that settle 
disputes between the two Houses, Their influence is very great. 
In the House there is not an important chairmanship that does 
not come from the South except one; the same is practically 
true in the Senate. This gives to one section of the country a 
dominating influence in legislation, 

The Republicans are not asking for office from the Demo- 
erats, but they expect that the man they elected by their votes 
shall treat them courteously and not express both in word and 
action his hatred of them. The great progressive North, with 
its vast agricultural and industrial interests, are not always 
going to allow the control of legislation to be parceled out in 
the sectional fashion that it is to-day. 

The Democrats, to divert attention from these facts, are 
busy pointing to what they are pleased to call good times. 
They are careful, however, not to call attention to the depres- 
sion in business that prevailed up to the beginning of the 
European war, the normal and usual effect of Democratic 
‘policies. The Republican Party does not have to point to a pros- 
perity born of war with its awful carnage in an appeal for votes. 
Its policies extend to all the hand of opportunity and make for 
prosperity in peace as well as war. Within it beats the 
patriotic heart of America, a heart intensely jealous of the 
Nation’s honor and tenderly solicitous of its safety and success. 


What Has the Administration Done? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM KETTNER, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 11, 1916. 


Mr. KETTNER. Mr. Speaker, a short time ago I had the 

pleasure of a visit with one of the leading business men of 
southern California, and a conversation took place between us 
regarding the administration. I was somewhat surprised to 
learn from such a well-read man how little he knew of what 
has actually transpired and the work that has been done. 
Therefore, while I take very little of the time of the House and 
I might add very little space in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as 
a business man I am convinced that it is my duty to present a 
synopsis of my conversation with my friend: 
Dick. Well, Billy, being in New York, I could not resist the 
temptation of stopping at Washington, not only to see you but 
also to find out what is going on in Washington, and particularly 
the things that are of especial interest to the eleventh district 
of California. While I am a Republican, I have supported you 
Strongly in the last two elections, and I should like to know 
what this administration has done and just how you have 
fared in the general line-up. 

“ Kettner. My dear Dick, do you wish to know as a Repub- 
lican, as a friend, or as a business man really interested? 

“Dick. Well, I believe I wish to know as a business man. 
What has the administration done, anyway? 

“ Kerrner. Your proposition is big and covers a great deal 
of ground, but I shall try to answer it as frankly as you have 
asked the question. I presume the first question, as the papers 
are full of it, is the President's foreign policy. 

“Dick. Pardon me, Billy, but if I am any judge, prepared- 
ness is the main issue at the present time. 

í PREPAR™DNESS. 

“WKerrner. So you think preparedness is the main issue? 
Very well, we will look up the records and see what has actu- 
ally been done, taking first the fortifications bill, which has 
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already become a law. Last year this bill carried $6,060,216 
in cash and a contract authorization of $300,000. The fortifi- 
cation act of the present session carries $25,747,550 in cash and 
en in contract authorization, making a total of $39,- 


“The peace strength of the Army has for a number of years 
been at 100,000, although the department has never been able 
to recruit the Army to that figure. On May 20, 1916, the House 
increased the peace strength of the Army to 175,000 and the 
staff to 17,000, making a peace strength of 192,000. The same 
bill provided for a war strength of 216,000, and a National 
Guard strength of 467,000; making the first line of defense in 
case of trouble 683,000. The vote on the conference report in 
the House is shown on page 8406 of the Recorp, May 20, 1916, 
only 25 Members yoting against it. 

“The Army appropriations bill of last year carried $101,974,- 
195. The conference report for this year carries $267,596,530, 
an increase of $165,622,335. I think that you will admit that 
this is some preparedness. 

“The Nayal appropriations bill for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1916, carried $149,661,864, and provided for two battle- 
ships. This year the bill as it has passed the Senate carries 
approximately $316,000,000 and provides for four battleships 
and four battle cruisers. This also provides for 30 sub-narines, 
12 of which are to be built on the Pacific coast. 

“For a number of years Congress has been appropriating 
something over $1,900,000,000 a year. This year it is appro- 
priating practically a bilion and a half, which is caused by the 
large appropriations made in the interests of preparedness. 
For instance, the fortifications bill carries practically $33,000,- 
000 more than formerly; the Army bill will carry about $165,- 
000,000 more than usual; while the Navy bill will carry about 
$167,000,000 more than last year. There have been other ex- 
traordinary expenses, such as caring for the eradication of the 
citrus canker and controlling the foot-and-mouth disease. 

“Dick. That seems to be doing fairly well. Now, to return 
to the foreign policy. 

FOREIGN POLICY, 

“ KETTNER. I know that a great many people think the Presi- 
dent writes too many notes. As the London Punch said: He 
is all write.” But, really, now, isn’t there a reason in every 
one of his notes? Haven't they served in reality and fairness 
to raise the standard of respect among the thinking peoples for 
American ideals and the American mission? Haven't they 
served to impress Americans, at least, with the fact that among 
civilized nations, recognizing the brotherhood of man, force 
and might are to be made use of only as a last resort? My dear 
Dick, you will admit that he has kept us out of war. Put 
yourself in his place—would you have gone to war? See the 
mothers and sisters at Camp Radio, the recruiting place for the 
District National Guard, crying as if their hearts would break 
because of the mobilization of the handful of men in our 
Mexican trouble. 

Two million of the men in Europe lie in their graves as a 
result of the war that is still in progress. Woodrow Wilson 
conceived that America’s destiny is to lead the world, not te 
drive it, and the only true leadership is a moral and intellectual 
one. And when all is said and done, speaking courteously but 
insistently for the American people, he has stood for their real 
and substantial rights and yet has kept us out of war. Put 
that down to his everlasting credit—with no sacrifice of any 
of our prestige he has kept us out of war. 

“Dick. I hear a criticism occasionally that President Wilson 
is vacillating. i 

“ Kerrner. Yes; and in Congress among men who know him 
best the statement is sometimes made that he is also too un- 
compromising. To my mind, neither is true. He insists at all 
times and in the face of all opposition on those things he re- 
gards as essentials; when he is shown to have been in error, he 
is big enough and human enough to admit the fact and govern 
himself accordingly. 

FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 

“Dick. Well, some of your banking friends and mine com- 
plain of the Federal reserve act. 

“ KETTNER. My dear Dick, I think that has been in the past. 
The Federal reserve act is now recognized as one of the leading 
pieces of legislation passed in 50 years. Were it otherwise, the 
Republican convention held in Chicago recently would have 
criticized it. The best proof of this is that, with two-thirds of 
the world at war, we did not have a money panic. You may 
take it from me—it is the greatest piece of constructive legisla- 
tion that has ever been put upon the statute books in the 
history of the country. The vote on the conference report is 
shown on page 1477 of the Recorn for December 22, 1918—245 
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Democrats and 58 Republicans for the bill, and 58 Republicans 
and 2 Democrats against it. 
PAN AMERICAN FINANCIAL CONGRESS. 

“Now, then, the Pan American Financial Congress. 

“Dick. No, Billy, you need not go into that. We all admit 
that was a brilliant idea. 

“KETTNER. Yes, Dick, that will go down in history. The re- 
writing of the Monroe doctrine in terms of neighborliness and 
mutual interest with the South American Republics. It se- 
cured for us their good will, wiped out their distrust, and 
opened their markets to our manufacturers and other business 

n. 

r FEDEARL TRADE COMMISSION. 

“Now, I should like to ask you a question. As a business 
man, what do you think of the Federal Trade Commission? 

„Dick. Well, I think that is a fairly good measure. I am 
told that it will relieve legitimate business from the stringency 
of the Sherman Act and open the door for the business man of 
smaller capital. 

“ KETTNER. Well, I am glad that you understand what a good 
many business men do not—the real principle of the foundation 
of the Federal Trade Commission. 

BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE, 

“Now, have you studied the functions of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce? x 

“Dick. I must confess that I know little of that except by 
the name. 

“ Kerrner. Well, briefly, the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce was developed under this administration and is 
an output of the Department of Commerce. Its purpose is to 
ascertain where and how business is to be gotten for the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of this country from every country 
in the world. Through commercial attachés, consuls, and spe- 
cial commercial agents in other countries and branch offices in 
some 14 or 15 of the principal business centers of our own 
country, information is brought to the very doors of the mer- 
chants and manufacturers where they can have ready access 
to all the information which the department possesses. In other 
words, this bureau not only tells the merchants and manufac- 
turers where the business is and how to get it but seeks them 
out and tries to put the information within easy reach. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 

“ KETTNER. Beginning January 8, 1915, the Department of 
Labor inaugurated a system by which information concerning 
employment could be given to those in need of it. Eighteen 


zone centers were established through the Division of Informa- 


tion, making use of the officials of the Bureau of Immigration. 
Wherever an immigrant station existed, it was designated as 
a labor distribution headquarters. There are now 61 sub- 
branches throughout the United States. How much this meant 
to the laboring classes is shown when they took care of the 
thousands that were thrown out of employment by the Salem, 
Mass., fire. Through this department 58,000 men were given 
employment in 1915. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, 
75,195 people were directed to places where profitable employ- 
ment awaited them. You understand that these are side issues 
of these two departments, and my reason for calling attention 
to them is that they are along the right lines and should be 
commended. 

“Dick. It would seem as if it is a great work that both of 
these departments are doing. 

CHILD LABOR, 

“ Kettner. As a business man, are you not interested in other 
legislation? 

„Dick. Why the smile? To what do you refer? 

“ Kerrner. Well, humanitarian legislation. For instance, the 
child-labor bill. 

„Dick. Yes; I certainly am interested in that, for one’s own 
children extends one’s interest to all the children of the country. 
By the way, how did you vote on that question? 

“ Kerrner. I not only voted for it but I worked for it; dnd 
I hope to have the pleasure of presenting you to Mr. EDWARD 
KEATING, of Colorado, who fathered the bill. This passed the 
House February 2, 1916, by a vote of 337 to 46; 169 Democrats 
and 168 Republicans voting yes, and 44 Democrats and 2 Re- 
publicans voting no. (Rrcond, p. 2035.) 

WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION. 

„ KETTNER. Another important humanitarian matter is the 
workmen’s compensation bill. 

“Dick. Yes; that has been a law in California for some time. 

“ KETTNER. This bill passed the House July 12, 1916, by a vote 
of 285 to 2—145 Democrats and 140 Republicans voting for the 
bill and 1 Democrat and 1 Republican voting against the bill. 
(Recorp, p. 10916.) 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


“Dick. By the way, what about the suffrage question—what 
action has been taken, if any? 

“ Kerrner. The suffrage question has not come up for action, 
in the House this session. All western members of both parties 
have voted continuously for this measure. You will find my 
vote recorded in favor of suffrage in the Rxconb, January 12, 
1915, on page 1483. While I think of it, as you may wish to 
verify some of my statements, I send the Recorp to nearly every 
library in my district and to very many of the high schools. A 
Congressman receives only 58 copies, and you can readily see 
there are not enough to go around. 


MEXICAN POLICY. 


„Dick. Let's go back to the President's Mexican policy. 

“Kerrner. All right. Don’t you approve of his sending Gen. 
Pershing for the bandit Villa? 

“Dick. Yes. 3 

“Kettner. Do you approve of his demanding that the Mexi- 
can administration immediately turn over to us the prisoners 
they captured when Capt. Boyd and his command were dealt 
with so treacherously at Carrizal? 

“Dick. Yes; but he has been so long in doing anything. 

“Kettner. Well, what would you have done? Would you 
take it upon yourself or would you ask me or anyone else to 
try to force a conflict that would mean thousands of lives and 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars? Now, Dick, we have 
no God-given nor even earth-given privilege to conquer and 
rule over Mexico. It is absolutely opposed to American tradi- 
tion, destiny, and ideals for us to assert a suzerainty over any 
nation except in virtue of strictest necessity, If Mexico can 
work out her own internal problems, she is entitled to do so, 
just as we have worked out many of ours without supervision 
or interference. 

“True, and ‘pity 't is 't is true,’ a considerable number of 
Americans have lost their lives because of a lack of government 
in Mexico; but should we add thousands of American lives in 
an attempt to intervene? In other words, the unfortunate and 
extremely regrettable slaying of a few Americans in Mexico by 
bandits and outlaws of that country ought not in itself to Impel 
us to bring about the sacrifice of untold numbers of other Amer- 
ican citizens except, as I said a moment ago, in the face of 
strictest necessity. No species of effort we might now indulge 
in could result in anything but punishment and indemnity; but 
these must be accomplished, so far as possible, in terms of 
justice and not of conquest. 

„Dick. But why dwell on justice? There is no justice in 
Mexico. 

“ Kerrner. My dear fellow, our position in the world and our 
duty to the world does not depend upon the presence or absence 
of justice in Mexico. Our concern is whether or not we shall 
stand by the claims and dictates of justice. Intervention can 
not bring back the lives that have been lost, and surely we do 
not want to buy Mexican properties with good American blood. 

„Dick. No; but suppose we watch and wait to no avail; 
suppose Mexico demonstrates that she can not set up a stable 
government; suppose if one is set up she refuses to make repara- 
tion for wrongs committed and properties taken; what then? 

“ KETTNER. Then there will have been brought into existence 
that ‘strictest necessity’ of which I have spoken. Mr. Wilson’s 
whole course shows that he will make the appeal to the com- 
pelling power of might if it is necessary, but the very essence of 
his ‘ watchful waiting’ policy is that he shall have such assur- 
ance of that necessity as to find favor with his conscience and 


his God. 
TARIFF COMMISSION. 


“Dick. Well, Billy, there is one question that I am afraid 
you will not be able to answer so satisfactorily. It is the old 
question of the tariff. Let me have your view—as a business 
man, not as a partisan. 

„ Kerrner. In the first place, Dick, I never have been a 
partisan. I have given my people a business administration, 
and will continue to do so as long as they keep me here. Re- 

the tariff, I think you will be somewhat surprised when 
I explain to you the real facts, as they are found in the records 
of Congress. The great Payne-Aldrich bill, of which we hear 
so much in California, was not voted for by the really progres- 
sive statesmen of the Republican Party in the House as it came 
from the Senate; and, my dear Dick, the Republican platform 
of 1912 carried these words: ‘Some of the existing import 
duties are too high and should be reduced,’ and later, this 
information can best be obtained by an expert commission.’ 
Answer this: How much would they have reduced the products 
of the Pacific coast? For surely you will not contend that they 
would have reduced the products in the East and not on the 
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West coast. The platform adopted in Chicago in 1916 winds 
up as follows: We favor the creation of a tariff commission 
with complete power to gather and compile information, for 
the use of Congress in all matters relating to the tariff.’ 

I shall now recite a few facts not generally known. The Cox- 
GRESSIONAL Rxconp, on page 4755, July 31, 1909, Sixty-first Con- 
gress, first session, will show you that such men as Hon. JAMES 
R. Many, of Illinois, now leader of the Republicans in the 
House; Hon. Irvine L. Lenroot, of Wisconsin; Hon. Frank P. 
Woops, of Iowa, chairman of the Republican Congressional 
Committee; Hon. Mires Pornpexter, now Senator of the United 
States from Washington; Hon. Arsa J. Gronna, now United 
States Senator from North Dakota; and numerous others, voted 
against the Payne-Aldrich bill on its final passage. Then, again, 
Dick, you might turn to page 962 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for May 2, 1913, where Mr. Willis, now Republican governor of 
Ohio, then a Member of Congress, did everything in his power 
to put raisins on the free list, and would have succeeded had it 
not been for the Democratic leader of the House at that time, 
Hon. Oscar UNDERWOOD. 

“In this connection, also, it might not be out of place to 
let you know that Hon. J. I. Noras, of California, Republican 
and Progressive, and Hon. Wirttam Kent, a California inde- 
pendent, voted for the Underwood bill. 

“But, Dick, the tariff should no longer be made a political 
issue. We have just passed a bill creating a tariff commission— 
mark you, a nonpartisan tariff commission—by a vote of 240 to 
140—39 Republicans and 1 independent voting for the bill. This 
is indorsed by the chambers of commerce of the United States. 
Think of it, Dick, the business men of the United States are 
indorsing this bill. Let me call your attention to the resolu- 
tion of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce indorsing this 
bill, as follows: 

“ Whereas the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce has heretofore taken 
action favoring the creation, by proper legislation, of a permanent 

riff commission ; and 

“ Whereas there is now pending in Congress a bill ‘To create a United 
States tariff commission and define its powers and duties, and for 
other purposes,’ which said bill (H. R. 18767) was introduced by 
and is known as the Rainey bill; and 

“ Whereas the Chamber of Commerce of the United States has examined 
and analyzed said bill and found it to comply with the referendum 
(No. 2) of sald body, in which said referendum this organization 
voted in the affirmative; and 

“Whereas said national chamber has indorsed said Rainey Dill and 
now asks its members to use their influence in securing the adop- 
tion thereof by Congress: Now, therefore, be it 


“ Resolved by the Los Angelcs 83 of Commerce, That we indorse 
said bill and respectfa request our Senators and Representatives in 
Con ess to vote for and use all honorable means to secure the passage 
of the same. 

“ Resolved, That a certified copy of these resolutions be forwarded to 
each of our Senators and Representatives in Congress. 

I hereby certify that the above is a true and correct copy of resolu- 
tions adopted by the board of directors of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce at the regular meeting held Wednesday, May 3, 1916. 

Attert Joux S. MITCHELL, President. 

est: 


“FRANK WIGGINS, Secretary. 

“Some time ago I presented to the House a letter from the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America, which 
set forth the terms of the bill and gave the result of the refer- 
endum vote of the various chambers of commerce of the United 
States, which showed 715 votes in favor of a commission to 9 
opposed (p. 2484, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 64th Cong., Ist sess.). 

“A recent letter from Mr. Elliott H. Goodwin, secretary of 
the National Chamber of Commerce, states, ‘After the Rainey 
bill had been introduced and perfected our committee * + > 
met in Washington and examined the Rainey bill, concluding 
that the bill substantially agreed with the principles decided 
upon by the organizations in the membership of the national 
chamber in the referendum,’ 

“This commission will be established, the vote in the House 
July 10, 1916, being 200 Democrats and 39 Republicans for it 
and 139 Republicans against it (p. 10768, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD}. 
All parties agree, Dick, that the country has progressed too far 
to be torn to pieces every few years by changing the tariff. 
Under this tariff board our citrus growers, who unquestionably 
are entitled to protection (by way of a tariff) will receive that 
protection as a matter of right and not simply as a matter of 
grace nor because they consent to support a tariff on some other 
article of commerce not entitled to equal protection. Under this 
commission, Dick, the justice of the demand and not the politics 
involved will appeal te the people and to Congress. 

“Dick. By George, you have really convinced me that you 
are about right. Personally I agree with you that the tariff 
ought not to continue to be made a political issue. It is an 
administrative question, in my opinion, pure and simple. In the 
emergency which is arising out of this war and which is upset- 
ting and which will continue to upset the economic conditions it 
is indeed wise to have a nonpartisan board of experts to study 


the situation as it develops and to promptly and accurately 

advise the President and the Congress concerning the facts 

involved for the purpose of molding advisable legislation. 
INCOME TAX. 

“ KETTNER. Aifother measure is the income tax. Surely you 
do not object to the wealthy paying their just proportion of 
taxes? 

“Dick. No; I am perfectly in accord with that measure. It 
is a tax upon accumulated wealth and the incomes from in- 
vested capital, and removes to that extent the tax upon con- 
sumption and upon toil. 

“Kettner. You will notice that the new law repeals the stamp 
tax, which was found to be unsatisfactory. 

FARM LOANS, 

“ Kerrner. Then there is the farm-loan bill. All parties have 
been speaking about this for some time, but I must remind you, 
Dick, that this Congress has passed the bill. While it may not 
be perfect—like the first little automobile—it will be perfected 
and become a magnificent machine. I believe it will do more 
for the farmers of our country than any law that has yet been 
passed. If you will remember the first money providing for 
rural post delivery was $50,000, in 1897, and the papers of the 
United States made a great deal of fun about putting the post 
office on wheels. The Congress has in this session approved 
practically $53,000,000 for this service. The sentiment in favor 
of a rural-credits bill is shown by the vote in the House (p. 
9037, temporary Record, May 15, 1916), 186 Democrats and 108 
Republicans voting ‘yes’ and 10 Republicans voting no.’ 

THE SHIPPING BILL, 


Dick. I see the House has passed the shipping bill. 

„ Ketrner. Well, what do you say about that? 

Dick. Frankly, I do not know. 

“ Kerrner. Well, I will tell you what I think of it in a very 
few words. In 1858 the American registered over-sea tonnage 
was 2,499,742, or 17 per cent of the world’s tonnage, and the 
American flag floated in every port. The world’s tonnage in 
1910 amounted to approximately 45,000,000 tons, and to-day 
less than 3 per cent of this tonnage is carried under the Ameri- 
ean flag. We are making an effort to reinstate ourselves in a 
satisfactory position in transporting the world’s commerce, and 
at the same time provide the necessary auxiliary ships in case 
of trouble with any foreign nation. The bill in this connec- 
tion passed the House May 20, 1916, by a vote of 211 to 161— 
194 Democrats voted ‘ yes,’ 16 Republicans voted ‘yes,’ 161 Re- 
publicans voted no.“ 

Dick. Well, Billy, under your method of reasoning, what 
will be the issue in the present campaign? 

“ Kettner. Frankly, I must confess that I can not see any 
real persuasive issue that can be raised against the record ef 
this administration. Of course, there must be some sort of an 
issue, but the people of my district are up-to-date, progressive, 
accustomed to caring for themselves, and they know what is 
going on, without having to be told. 

“ Dick. Now, Billy, tell me something about yourself. What 
have you done for the people in general and for the eleventh 
district of California in particular? In other words, what can 
I tell them about your work here that directly interests them— 
for instance, Imperial Valley, where the pioneering problems 
are still so difficult to work out? 

, “ KETTNER. Do you mean during the four-year term, or for 
this session? 

“Dick. No; I mean this session. The people have already 
demonstrated that they were satisfied with your work during 
your first term. 

“ Kettner. Well, I have been fortunate enough to take a 
prominent part in securing the establishment of a land office in 
the Imperial Valley. This will mean a saving of thousands of 
dollars to the bona fide residents of the valley, whose troubles 
in the adjustments of surveys and other matters you know so 
well. I probably spend more time on the problems directly 
relating to the Imperial Valley than any other one section in my 
district, and, while all of my efforts have not yet met with suc- 
cess, the conditions there are becoming better known, and the 
proper solutions will be reached very shortly, I am sure. 

“Dick. What about San Bernardino County? 

“ KETTNER. San Bernardino County has a reclamation prob- 
lem still unsolved. On January 26, 1916, I introduced a bill 
(H. R. 10125) which I believed would provide a way to relieve 
the people of Victor Valley. A little later, Mr. Sant of Idaho 
introduced H. R. 12365, which was broader and, in my opinion, 
better than my own bill. Mr. Surm being a member of the 
committee, we worked together, and this bill has now become a 
law. Under this law I hope that it will be possible in the near 
future to turn the millions of gallons of water now stored in 
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the San Bernardino Mountains into the great valleys which so 
greatly need this water for their development. 

“The Public Buildings Committee has granted in its report 
$70,000 for the public building at San Bernardino which is so 
badly needed, and $30,000 for a site at Redlars. 

“Dick. And Orange County? 

„ KETTNER. For three years I have carried on a continuous 
fight, and finally won out by having inserted in the rivers and 
harbors bill a clause recognizing Newport Harbor, in Orange 


County. 

“Dick. Why, Billy, has Orange County a harbor? 

“ KETTNER. My dear Dick, the records will show you, if you 
will take the time to read them, that at one time there were 
as many as 500 vessels a year landing at Newport Harbor, 
loaded both ways, and the people naturally want to rebuild and 
reeestablish this place. (These reports are H. Doc. No. 215, 
50th Cong., 1st sess., Mar. 12, 1888; H. Doc. No. 82, 60th Cong., 
Ist sess., Dec. 4, 1907; H. Doc. No. 42, 68d Cong., Ist sess., Apr. 
80, 1913). 

“I am proud to say now that they have recognition. The 
harbor lines will be established and a breakwater built, for 
which I understand they have the money, and Congress has 
demonstrated in the past that it is ready to help those who help 
themselves. 

“Dick. Well, you see how little I really know of your dis- 
trict, although I told a man in New York yesterday that I con- 
sidered myself well posted on southern California. There is 
still Riverside County? > 

“ Kerrner. Riverside County has one of the finest nonresident 
Indian schools in the United States, and I think Mr. Conser, the 
superintendent, will tell you that it has been enlarged every 
year during my term in office. If it has not been well taken 
care of, or if there has been any complaint, I have heard noth- 
ing of it. In other words, instead of being restricted to 550 
pupils, the present bill provides for 700 pupils. 

“Incidentally, the exceptional floods in southern California 
this year have done great damage to the Indian reservations, 
washing out irrigation systems and roads, and these all have 
required attention. Besides these, you know the condition of 
the desert roads, and an appropriation of $10,000 for the roads 
of the Fort Yuma Reservation, the largest reservation in the 
district, has been granted. 

“Dick. Mono and Inyo Counties? 

“ Kerrner. These counties seem to have no large problems 
some water problems, some land difficulties, and great power 
difficulties, which I am just now calling to the attention of the 
departments. There is one thing of interest to all westerners, 
and especially to Inyo and Mono Counties, in this: That in the 
good-roads bill, which means so much to all rural communities 
and which has become a law, there is an added item which pro- 
vides that a million dollars a year for 10 years shall be ex- 
pended for roads in the forest reserves. (House vote, Jan. 25, 
1916: 163 Democrats and 128 Republicans for the bill; 18 Demo- 
erats and 68 Republicans against the bill.) 

„Dick. Well, what about San Diego County? 

“ Kerrner. For several years the departments have been rec- 
ognizing more and more the strategic ce of San Diego, 
and it has been my privilege to assist in having these advantages 
utilized. 

“Here is a letter which shows improvements provided for in 
the fortifications bill at Fort Rosecrans: $166,481.90 for a fire- 
control system and $127,000 for eight large searchlights. The 
naval appropriation bill carries $250,000 toward the establish- 
ment of a marine advance base on what is known as the Dutch 
Flats. 

“And the rivers and harbors bill carries an item for dredging 
at the foot of D Street, which will open up the approach to the 
municipal pier, where the city has spent $1,400,000. The dredged 
material taken from this place will be dumped on the Dutch 
Flats, adding from 500 to 600 acres to the land to be acquired 
for the marine base. This would tend to refute the charge of 
continued extravagance in Government projects. 

“The Army appropriation bill carries $300,000 toward making 
permanent the aviation school which has been in operation on 
North Island for some time. 

“Dick. This seems to account for about 24 hours of the day. 
Is there anything else? 

“ Ketryer. Well, smaller matters too numerous to mention. 
The Government publishes very many valuable documents, and 
the difficulty is in getting these publications into the hands of 
the people for whom they are intended. We have taken pride in 
seeing that the physicians receive what is available and partic- 
ularly suited to them; that the teachers receive every help pos- 
sible in the way of maps, bulletins specially adapted to their 
use, etc.; that the attorneys are kept posted on matters of legis- 
lation so far as possible. 


“I have the entire California-Mexico border, with its immi- 
gration and smuggling troubles, that are department matters, 
but continuously require the attention of the Representative. 
There are the fishing industries, the shipping matters, the land 
adjustments, the pension matters for the old friends who haye 
come to southern California to live comfortably and out of doors 
im their declining years. 

„Dick. By the way, what has been done for the old soldier? 

“ Kerrner. Look at this file, devoted entirely to pension mat- 
ters in the Bureau of Pensions; these are eight special bills that 
I have been able to have passed; but this Congress has passed 
two general bills that mean more than all of these. One pro- 
vides for certain soldiers in Indian wars that had not hereto- 
fore been provided for; and one, known as the widows’ pension 
bill, advances the limit of the time of marriage to the soldier 
and increases the widow’s pension in certain cases, 

“The House has also passed a bill providing pensions for 
widows of Spanish-American War veterans, which will doubt- 
less pass the Senate. 

“And now, Dick, when you go home, you may impress upon 
the banker friends that you had in mind when speaking of the 
Federal reserve act the fact that on August 1, 1916, the gold coin 
in the United States was $2,500,229,564, which is greater than 
the gold coin and bullion held by the Bank of France, the Rus- 
sian State Bank, and the German Reichsbank, and is five-sixths 
as large as the amount held in the Bank of England, Bank of 
France, Russian State Bank, Bank of Italy, German Reichs- 
bank, Bank of Netherlands, Norges Bank of Norway, Riksbank 
of Sweden, Bank of Spain, and the Swiss National Banks. The 
amount in circulation—that is, the amount not held in the cen- 
tral bank of issue—in the European countries is indeterminable; 
but making the most liberal allowance it is safe to say that the 
amount of gold coin and bullion in the United States is greater 
than the total amount in England, France, and Germany. 

“And I want to impress upon you that the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1916, 
showed a balance in the Treasury of $174,965,231, the largest 
since 1908, with a surplus of $78,737,000 for 1916.” 


Civil Service Board Keeps Records Secret. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FREDERICK H. GILLETT, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 11, 1916. 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a statement 
issued by the officers of the National Civil Service Reform 
League, consisting largely of correspondence with officers of the 
league and the Civil Service Commission. 

The statement is as follows: 

Cty Service Board Krers Recorps SECRET—PRESIDENT WILSON 

SUSTAINS Melkunxxx COMMISSION IN ITS REFUSAL TO OPEN OFFI- 

Rn Snnvien REFORM Laacur— 
ING TO THE ADMINISTRATION.” 


ublic 88 some 
eral Civil Bervice 


to the examination of 
fourth-class postmasters under an executive order of May 7, 1913. The 
commission refused to allow the league access to the formal records 


of the results of this examination, which involved nearly 50,000 post- 
masters. 

So far the President has sustained the commission's ruling. The 
league declares that this is the first time in its existence that informa- 
tion as to the public administrative work of the Federal commission 


has been dented to it, except during a short period in the year 1899. 

toy league sie in 2 1 75 P the page ned . 
inaugura a of secr of fore ng for the proper 

administration of the civil-service law. x 


Complaints have come to the league during the past three years that 


the practical effect of the ve order of May 7, 1913, requiring 
fourth-class postmasters to submit to competitive examina was in 


instances to secure the appointment of Democratic sters 
in place of the former in nts, most of whom were r 
Other complaints have reached the league Postmaster General 


Burleson, in patting to effect his poli 
Free Deliv: ce, old rural carriers and filled the 


vacancies in ocrats who took new examinations. 


sorne the oreraa re L. Meilh 
ence, aco: cIlhenny, 
— told H. 2 the 


ent of the league, that if access 


were given to these records it might lead to such criticism of the ad- 
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r 


ministration as would seriously embarrass it. Commissioner Me- 
Ilhenny consequently persisted in his refusal to grant the league's 


President Wilson refused to accept the league's version of Mr. Mc- 
7000 fi, coma 

n e referr e league's correspo 
on, a with oN A enone ths ether a sem ay ay "the 
on e me emplo 
Inistering ‘the Drecul 2 


JVC 
nual report is not likely to be published until after election da 
ASES WILSON TO RECONSIDER. 
The league has now written a letter to the President asking him to 
reconsider the whole matter and reverse the commission's ruling. 


The fourth-class asters were “covered in“ under the Roose- 
velt and Taft a tions; that is, the men who then occupied the 
offices w by Executive order and without examination, enrolled in 


the compe tive class of the civil service. Just two months after he 
Sok office, President Wilson issued a new Executive order, the effect 
of which was to throw the great bulk of the fourth-class ter- 
newcomers stood on 


ships o Ba inni par h examination, in which 
an eq gg former incumbents. From the beginning the 
National Sein ce Reform League viewed this procedure with sus- 


—.— because under the regulations of the commission the Postmaster 
eg appoint to a given a an three candidates 


est on the eligible 9 
28 gave the Postmast 3 — 


on 5 3 to replace a political 

even though he the examination wi 

rating, by ei of the other 
tember 10 


tions. 
denied the league's request on the und that such action was neces- 
Easiness, owing to the congestion of 


The p eiger of March 31, 1916, having failed to accomplish its 
April 19, reitera 


833 e of Bond league, on ted its request 
on mine the eligible d asked the com- 

wf on to establish a a eral rule gran public 99 of the 
records ot th col on under pro supervision. o reply was 
ved to this letter and the bay was repeated on Ma 1 

aA with President Wilson him- 


t asked the league to furnish 


POLICY OF SECRECY DENOUNCED. 


Toy sendin on Ji the ces aga complied ig the President's re- 
guest by ser him a Rd in regard to its controversy with 

Service Commission. In a letter accompanying the 
memorandum, f dent 


Dana said: 
commission has not only refused to grant us access to the 
records under z 8 but has also falled to establish a 
general rule. K the polie "s you to issue an Executive 
order which will “put an 8 the policy of of secrecy. 
Sergia to state with eague believes that 
e present po policy of aa a denial of a right which belongs to 
the ndividual or an tion of individuals in a 3 to 
know what their officials are doing and how they are Nag . 15 
“At various times since the Executive order of 1913, in 
relation to fourth-class many com a and rges 
have been made to the officers of the that its 
effect has been to secure the appointment of ters Members ot to 
the political party now dominant and recommended by M 
Con. or other prominent politicians belon, onging to 
reference to — 41 or incumbents better qualified to discharge the 
uties of the office but connected with another ve t pare. Q —.— 
the six months similar complaints and charges ha 
with respect to the appointment of motor rural . 9 — on 9 


routes. 

“In a with its 3 custom during the 85 years of its 
existence, the league havin, ed, by a prelim’ inquiry, 
that these not . — has ave for investiga- 


are 
tion and report to a com 
mittee ma; hs ven to A 1 a — ear if this 
course greg ye e b e governin, body 0 "the longue. 
It is ears that access to the ers above ing body o is desirable 
to enable the league to make the publication in question—if it shall 
be made—with the benefit of the best information obtainable.” 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S REPLY. 


To this letter and memorandum the President made reply on an 19 
in the following communication, ad to the president 
National Civil Service Reform e: 

“My Dran Mu. DANA: I acknow. the receipt of your communi- 
erion of the 9 e 8 ni y of a „ Taz 
e uest of your league 0 tain” access to the reco of th 
Federal 1 Gif Sates Commission with regard A 


— 
examine the records of e commission relative to the car nization to 
ap ointment of postmasters of the fourth-class under t the Executive 


gor of 2 7. 
In reply I Would advise that the 8 whi 

furnished me is being referred to the Civil Servi — sot nave 

the suggestion that in thelr annual report forthe. the ‘fiscal 110 t the 

commission disclose the method 3 by them and By the ml Be 

Office Department in administerin, ane 5 order ref 

together with the results obtained t chairman of the ¢ Ci 

Service Commission advises me that ee AES made on page 5 of 

the memorandum, dated June 17, 1916, conveys the wrong impressi — 

and that his refusal to — 3 ye eg 75 access to the ci 

record was not based on any records would lead to criti. 

cism of the administration. He mem that there is not the slightest 


which the Executive order has been administered and tat Bia refusal 
dministered and that his 


ch the Executive er has been 
access to the files ane the teases of of such records ag 
to permit general 


3 brought iin rt 
trative — as is explain 
you un under date of May 27, 1916, the transmission of which has 3 


e0; Sincerely, yours, Wooprow WILSON,” 


Two days after the arrival of the FyesiGent's setter, , tere was receiv 
in the offices of the 1 e the commission’s 1 etter, transmission o 
which the President sai had been delayed." Tits ie letter wae in answer 
to tha league’s letter of April 19, was dated May 27, and was received 
on J i 
5 f. records a privileged had the express sanction of Presi 
records as privileg e express sanction o 
8 3 and Ta ft said the commission in 5 letter. 
ds the active as wise and et o good admin- 
istration, a and it feels that the practice should not be Pook 
“The records of the on as well as of the execu 
ments are ordinarily open 14 either House of Congres and if 
belieyed that the paiia kle ee yie fi eZ —— which should be disclosed, 
vidi is 8 for either House of o make demand for the 
8 would then “determine i ue action. 


ina letter o 4 the 


ve 8 
t is 


1 should be 
thoro ted, 1 tis believed that they should referred to 
the b g 1 b lan to make 5 . An luvesti- 
tion 4 an outside may be ex partisan, mischievo 
fect, and calculated ken to midosa ‘the Pubile, and attack an 
embarrass an a istration, as W Ean shown. The commis- 


and experience needed 

President and a comm 
DANA REPLIES TO PRESIDENT WILSON. 

1 on A . wrote to Presiden oe acknowl- 

ing the recel og itis Jet letter ot 


and reviewing at length the findings 
— the commission 5 given in its communication of May 27. In his letter 
— lists are 


Dan: 

“May we call N Se the tact shat wich ol 

constant! ee Public in all of the country by State and ci 
civil commissio: the entire 


ns? ce of the Nati 
Civil Service Reform -3 18 x t 


neyer been refused to us, except du. a sh od int the year 1899. 

given b; co! ion for ent are con- 
tradictory and inconsistent. In its letter to the | of April 24, 
1914, it says: ‘This action is n of public busi- 


4. as would seriously 
in its letter received Mg Erg the commission amplifies this 
its action by stating 
‘mislead the public and attack 


. for 
„ma. and embarrass 
F appear as the vital reason for the refusal. 


t a on = the civil- 
that confidence should not Poo T AT- a n imag 
unda. Grave 5 have A de ö 


directing that 
with requests for ye 
tion of lists 
oa or refuted the commission refuses 
nspection 


infe 
— such conduct is not * The general principles of pai) 
founded upon universal expe are that the suppression of evi- 
dence furnishes the Ineviteble grar Aag of indefensible conduct on the 


part of those by whom that rang oe abl is supp 
Wulle protesti. an inspection of these lists would 


afford no proof of P yiolation 58 ‘the Sh og wr yay Be the commission 


reminds * es that the league 22 chat it is merely 
—5 pan of the eral public; ure of the records 
of co: is 3 the way hg ——— that is to apply to 
to inv te. This is specious ne 9 would 

ve no one but Ade — Is it likely t Co: n find 
time for such an investigation until after March, 1917? If it "could 
find time, is it likely that a Democratic Co! would Rp Araha m the 


e eee 
patronage wo re y. e record o pensa 
In conclusion Mr. Dana say: 
“ We therefore — Te stly request you you to reexamine this matter. 
find that the reasons by th 
as we believe, 8 and that you have adopted them without Tull 
consideration, that the eral int not m under your adminis- 
tration but under all administrations is best served by full 8 
we shall that you will issue a general order in accordance wi 
the suggestion in our former letter to you.” 


SECRECY V. PUBLICITY—TWO VIEWS OF POLICY RELATING TO PUBLIC 


RECORDS. 


24 1514 This letter was received at the office of the league on July 
3 UNITED STATES Toe SERVICE Pr sigs oop 


‘ashington, D ay 27, 1916. 
Messrs. RICHARD HENRY DANA, NS 
and Georan T. 2 Secretary, 
National Civil Service Reform League, 79 Wall Street, New York City, 


ENTLEMEN : Your 1 of April 19 requesting permission to examine 

tus Ae es for the position of motor rural carrier and fourth- 

established since May, 1913, and in this connection 

asking chat the m establish a general rule granting public 
inspection of its records under proper supervision is acknowledged. 
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The long-established and consistent practice of the commission in 


regarding its records as privileged had the express sanction of Presi- 
dents Roosevelt and Taft. The commission rds the practice as wise 
and necessary to good administration and it feels that the practice 
should not be changed. 

The civil-service act, section 2, requires that the commission shall 
make an annual report to the President for transmission to Congress 
showing its own action, and these reports are intended to meet the 
rights of individuals and associations in knowing what the commission 
is doing and how it is doing it. It is entirely impracticable, however, 
that individuals or associations should be permitted to search at wili 
the files of the national commission. No opinion by big ge or law 
officer or writer on government or legislative action, so as the com- 
mission is aware, maintains any such right on the part of individuals 
or associations in a democracy. the contrary, it is the uniform 

ractice in the National Government, and maintained by the highest 
Jidicial authority, that official records pang ta that class of communi- 
cations which, out of considerations of public policy, are regarded as 
privileged, and their production can not be compelled without express 
authority of law. 

The records of the commission are filled with confidential letters and 
reports from the departments. If the departments apprehended that 
documents of this character gate at become public, they would not trust 
the commission in the future with similar records, and the work of the 
Government would be embarrassed. Persons would stop giving testi- 
mony to the commission if it were known that their testimony would 
soon become public property. Only the most perfunctory information 
would be given in any form. As long as the records of the departments 
are privileged, the records of the commission must also be privileged. 
The relations of the commission with all the departments are so intimate 
and intertwined that the same rule must apply. It is of the highest 
importance that the departments and the public should feel implicit 
assurance that statements and records intrusted to the commission in 
confidence will be kept inviolate. 

The work of the commission is very complicated and it requires 
highly expert knowledge of the system in many if not in most cases to 
draw correct conclusions from the records. The inferences drawn from 
certain records may be erroneous if considered a; from other records, 
It is therefore imperative that the commission should prescribe the con- 
ditions regarding the use of its records, This authority throughout the 
executive service is unlimited in the head of the office “so long as not 
inconsistent with law.” The commission can not grant a privilege to 
the league in this regard which it would deny to any citizen. The dis- 
cussion, however, is academic, and the attitude of the commission is so 
completely supported by the uniform decisions and practice of the ex- 
ecutive departments that it seems unnecessary to pursue the question 
further. Its actions as to its own administrative matters are at all 
times within the purview of every citizen under reasonable limitations 
of which the commission must be the judge. 

The commission has at all times songs to give the fullest ts, 
te its work and to the operation of the law. Suspicions have thus been 
allayed, misrepresentations answered, and abuses exposed. With 
explanations and candor, greater confidence has been inspired in the 
honesty of the system. It is therefore with regret and concern that 
the commission observes in your letter that you regard it as having a 
“present policy of secrecy.” Nothing can be further from the commis- 
slon's Intention, and it earnestly hopes that upon consideration you will 
agree with it that such an expression is not justified. The present 
pe << the commission in this regard has been its policy throughout 
0 


ry. 

Of course it is to be deeply regretted if the 1 e and the public 
“will imagine evils which do not exist.“ This consideration, however, 
must be balanced with the duty of the commission of deciding at what 
stage of a proceeding the records may be disclosed. It is of the utmost 
importance that the league and the public should have confidence in 
the horest and intelligent administration of the civil- 


that confidence should not be withheld upon ima: unds. The 
commission is char: with large and important responsibilities, and 
charges should not made a, t it nm “ima ry grounds.” To 


entertain such suspicions would be a reflection no 
mission but upon the many educated and int 
shades of political opinions ha knowled 
commission were ess enough to have 
conceal, these Kade ee and officials throughout the d 
would know of it. e records of the commission, as well as of the 
executive departments, are ordinarily open to either House of age Shay 
and if it is believed that the commission is hiding things which s ould 
be disclosed it is competent for either House of Congress to make de- 
mand for the records, and the commission would then determine its 
action. This is the 1 and constituted procedure in a 55 
having representative institutions where the people may act throu 
their legal representatives. While voters are empowered by law to 
elect members of the legislature at stated intervals, they have no power 
of De ha action beyond this. 

f it is important that the charges made to the league should be 
pine. ono investigated, it is belleved that they should referred to 
the y constituted by law to make such investigation. You state, 
however, that the administration should welcome an independent in- 
quiry by the league. But the league is a body not known to the law, 
without power to compel testimony, the production of pa „ or to 

unish for perjury. It is not nsible to any constitu authority. 

tizens haye a right to an investigation if one is needed, through the 
lawful and responsibie agencies of government. The league may not be 
differentiated this regard from other bodies of citizens. An investi- 
gation by an outside body may be ex te, partisan, mischievous, im- 
perfect, and calcuiated grossly to mislead the public, and attack and 
embarrass an administration, as experience has shown. The commis- 
sion, on the other hand, has the legal machinery and experience needed 
to conduct such an investigation, and its work may be reviewed by the 
President and a committee of Congress. ‘These are the checks in the 
framework of government upon ma 3 and it is the du 
of citizens to seek the betterment of governmen conditions thro’ 
the processes and under the legal ma ery thus provided. 

In conclusion, the commission would state that it believes that the 
influence of the league in the advancement of the cause of efficient public 
service ts incalculable, and for that reason it has always been most 
favorably inclined toward requests from it for information from the 
records: but it deems it unwise to establish a general rule granting 
public inspection, and is therefore obliged to den BF loon request. It 
earnestly requests that you send it the “ many complaints and es” 
which you state have been made to the officers of the league, “alleging 
that the practical effect of the Executive order of May 7, 913, has m 
to secure the appointment of postmasters belonging to the political party 


now dominant and recommended by Members of Congress or other promi- 
nent politicians belonging to that party, in preference to applicants or 
incumbents better q to discharge the duties of the office, but 
connected with another tical party and also the “similar com- 
3 and charges which you state have been received with respect 
o the appointment of motor rural carriers on certain routes.“ 

The commission wiil be pleased to give consideration to these com- 
plaints and to take such action thereon as the facts and the authority 
of the commission under the law and rules may require. Of course you 
will appreciate that in any event it would undoubtedly be necessary 
that the Government should make investigation through its own agencies, 


‘since it could not very well accept and act upon the findings of a body 


without official nsibility. 
By direction of the com 
Very respectfully, 


ssion. 


Joun A. McItuenny, President. 
CHAS. M. GALLOWAY, 
H. W. CRAVEN. 


AvcustT 1, 1916. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mn. PRESIDENT: We are directed by the council of the National 
Civil Service Reform League to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of July 19, in which you advise us of the transmission of a letter of 
Bee Civil Service Commission in answer to our communication 
of Apr 6 


The transmission of the commission’s letter, as you say, “has been 
delayed“; in fact, though dated May 27, 1916, the letter did not arrive 
until July 22. The commission can hardly be congratulated upon its 
promptness in the dispatch of public business when a letter remains un- 
answered for more than three months, when a subsequent mest for an 
answer is made in vain, and when an answer is finally sent omy. after the 
commission’s delay has been brought to your personal attention. 
i You 2 us to od 9 —— of the eres 5 for reasons ty ithaca 
o grant our request. e reasons w. 3 appear to us to 
wholly insufficient. They are in rt irrelevant, in rt self-contra- 
dictory, in part such as lead to a conclusion 
on. They suggest 
the commission finds itself in an embarrassing posi- 
tion. We invite you to reconsider them, in the v confident hope that 
yom. will find 2 — Oy eerie the action of = — on. ie Toth 

s appears m the opening paragra; 0 commission's letter, 
what the league requests and the commission refuses is liberty to inspect 
the co on’s “eligible registers for the tion of motor rural 
carrier and fourth-class postmaster established since May, 1913,” the 
date of the order directing the reexamination of some 36, fourth-class 


pos ters. It is impo t to bear this in mind, for the propriety of 
the commission’s refu to t such an in: tion 3 a0 ton. 
siderations which might j a refusal of leave to inspect “ confi- 


letters or reports from other departments,” or “ statements or 
records intrusted to the commission in confidence,” or transcripts of 
“testimony to the commission,” or of leave to “search at will the files 
of the national commission,” with which the commission’s letter deals in 

It tends merely to confusion to advert to such matters as a 
ground for the commission’s refusal to t an examination of the 
records of its own administrative acts, 

May we call your attention to the fact that such lists are constantly 
made public in all parts of the country by State and city civil-service 
commissions? During the entire existence of the National Civil Service 
Reform League prior to your tion information as to the 
public administrative work of the Federal commission has never been 
re: to us, except during a short period in the year 1899. In regard 
to this refusal Commissioner John R. Proctor, one of the most dis- 
oe of Civil Service Commissioners, in his dissenting opinion, 


J can conceive of nothing which is calculated to do more damage 
to the work of the commission and its power for good than the refusal 
to permit access to files in cases in which action has been com- 


pleted. * > » Instead of being a st public policy, the opening of 
the records is in the interest of public policy. Nothing so much fosters 
the spoils system as secrecy in the adm tration of patronage. I con- 


sider the action of the commission wig ag to the pe of repub- 
lican government. People have a right to know what their officials are 
doing, and if the records are closed to their inspection they will imagine 
evils which do not exist.” 

It is now more than two gaa since the league has sought in vain 
leave to examine these eligible lists. While the commission has refused 
our request, it has at times professed that it was eager to grant it. In 
the very letter con the present refusal the commission says: “ Its 
actions as to its own administrative matters are at all times within 
the purview of every citizen under reasonable limitations, of which the 
commission must be the judge, The commission has at all times sought 
to give the fullest publicity to its work and to the operation of the 
law. Suspicions have thus been allayed, misrepresentations answered, 
and abuses exposed. With full explanations and candor, greater con- 
fidence has been inspired in the honesty of the system.” In another 
letter now before us, written to a member of this league during the 
present year, the commission says that its files as to administrative 
matters were at all times open to the least scrap of paper to anyone 
interested either publicly or privately therein.” If this is sound, as we 
think it is, the commission should have complied with our request for an 
gy tee of its eligible lists more than two years ago. 

he reasons given by the commission for this concealment are con- 
tradictory and inconsistent. In its letter to the league of Apri! 24, 
1914, it says: “This action is necessary in the interests of public 
business ing to the congestion of the work in the office.’ Yet after 
we had waited nearly two years, when it might oe mes be assumed 
that this congestion had been overcome, we were told by Mr. McIlhenny, 
the e of the commission, at our Washington conference on 
March 81, 1916, that if access were given to these records it might 
lead to such criticism of the administration as would seriously embarrass 
it. Finally, in its letter received July 22 the commission amplifies this 
ground for its action by stating that an Investigation by an outside 
body may “ mislead the public and attack and embarrass an adminis- 
tration” This, therefore, appears as the vital reason for the refusal. 

We think you must have overlooked this, for we can not assume that 
the President of the United States could permit such n reason to be 
urged for the concealment of official records concerning official acts or 
that he would willingly appear to adopt the argument that such con- 
cealment is necessary to preserve his administration from attack. 
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It is idle to say, as the commission does in its letter, that it is “of 


the utmost importance that the league and the public should have con- 
fidence in the honest and 5 administration of the elvil-service 
law, and that confidence should 

grounds.” 


violation of the civil 
in directing that eligible lists should be referred to such Congressmen 
with ests for their recommendations, and when we ask for an in: 
tion of lists of eligibles by which such complaints can be established or 
refuted the commission refuses to allow us to see them lest an inspection 
should “embarrass an administration.” The inference from such con- 
duct is not “imaginary.” The general principles of law founded 5 
universal erience declare that the suppression of evidence furnishes 
the inevitable inference of indefensible conduct on the part of those by 
whom that evidence is suppressed. 

While earnestly protesting that an inspection of these lists would 
afford no proof of any violation of the civil-service law, the co 
sion reminds us that the league has no special privileges, that it is 
merely a part of the general public, and that if a disclosure of the rec- 
ords of the commission is desired the way to obtain that is to apply to 
Congress to investigate. ‘This is a specious suggestion which would 
deceive no one but the commission, Is it 8 54 that Congress can find 
time for such an investigation until after March, 1917? If it could find 
time, is it p> that a Democratic Congress would investigate the acts 
of a branch of the Democratic administration—that dispensers of pa- 
tronage would inquirely closely into the record of its dispensation? 

The commission says in its letter that it belleves the influence of our 
league in the advancement of the cause of efficient public service is incal- 
3 yet it refuses us the means of 5 our legitimate inquir- 
ies, and when we a i to you from its decision you tell us that 3 
have suggested to the commission that in its annual report fox 1916 it 
shall disclose the methods employed in admini g your Executive 
order of May 7, 1913. It would be a most incompetent body which 
could not draw up a report furnishing a plausible explanation for even 
the gravest abuses, and we feel sure that neither the league nor the public 
will remain satisfied with a plan which allows any department or branch 
of the service to be the onl pov dyes of its own conduct and denies 
to the world all access to the evidence by which the truth of its inter- 
pretation can be established or refuted. 

We therefore earnestly ie Sages you to reexamine this matter. If you 
find that the reasons su ed by the commission for its action are, as 
we believe, unsound and that you have adopted them without full con- 
sideration, that the general interest not merely under your administra- 
tion but under all administrations is best served by full publicity, we 
shall expect that 5 will issue a general order in accordance with the 
suggestion in our former letter to you. 

Respectfully, yours, 
Richand Henny Dana, President. 
GEORGE T. KEYES, Secretary. 


Federal Aid to Road Building. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON.GUY T. HELVERING, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 11, 1916. 


Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Speaker, more than three-quarters of 
a century have elapsed since our Government discontinued mak- 
ing appropriations for the construction of public highways, and 
except for the comparatively small mileage of State roads just 
completed in recent years, public-road improvement in this 
country has made but little progress since the time of the Civil 
War. And strange as it may be, the backwardness in legislating 
for good roads has been all the more marked by contrast by 
the enormous development of transportation and traffic.. From 
the Office of Public Roads I learn that there are approximately 
2,300,000 miles of public roads in all of the States, but only 6 
per cent of this mileage can be classed as good roads. Europe, 
in this respect, far outranks the United States, for since time 
immemorial have her nations maintained the finest highways 
in the world. 

The lack of good roads in this country, however, has not been 
due, to lack of funds, for we have expended more than one and a 
half billion dollars In money and labor for the building of roads 
in the past 10 years, but, I regret to state, with poor and ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory results. Lack of efficient supervision, 
failure to cooperate, the inequitable distribution of the burden 
of the tax for such roads, personal and political influence have 
all caused the existing deplorable conditions of our highways. 

I am gratified, Mr. Speaker, to have been able to participate 
in the consideration of this important legislation, and rejoice 
with other Members of this House in the thought that we have 
finally devised a measure that is ideal and practicable in its 
provisions and one that is bound to result in great good to every 
man, woman, and child in the United States. By enacting this 
legislation we have again fulfilled one of the party pledges of 
the Democratic platform and have convinced the people that 
we are only seeking to serve their best interests. 


The good-roads bill, as devised by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, is, in every particular, feasible and practical; it provides 
that for every dollar which a State receives, that State must 
contribute a dollar from its own funds. Such money is to be 
expended upon whatever roads may be mutually agreed upon 
by the State highway commission and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. This bill will necessitate the establishment of a State 
road commission or the appointment of a road commissioner, 
and every State will have to keep up the road built by Federal 
and State money or suffer the penalty of losing future appro- 
priations for road construction. 

The greatest advantage, in my opinion, of the measure before 
us is that it provides for a series of graduated appropriations 
which will permit of the conservative and efficient development 
of an organization to the working out of a suitable policy. The 
public are assured of the full and free use of Federal-aid roads, 
because provision has been made that no tolls shall be charged. 

From the latest statistics obtainable we learn that our 
12,000,000 farmers in the United States, after the enactment of 
this law, will save approximately $5,000,000 a year on their cot- 
ton crops, ten millions a year on wheat crops, and twelve and a 
half millions on the corn crop. We further note that under ex- 
isting transportation facilities our farmers pay as much to trans- 
port a bushel of potatoes an average distance to their markets 
as it does to transport a similar bushel of potatoes from Dublin, 
Ireland, to New York City by ocean transport. The cost to the 
American wheat grower to move his grain an average distance 
to railroad stations or elevators is as much as the cost of trans- 
portation of a bushel of wheat from New York to Liverpool. A 
large portion of this enormous cost to the American farmer is 
due to bad roads over which he must haul his grain. According 
to information received from the Office of Public Roads, the cost 
of wagon transportation on the excellent Government highways 
of Germany, France, and England is only 10 cents per ton per 
mile, which is less than half the cost in the United States, and 
thus the European farmer has a great advantage over the 
American producer in this respect. 

One of the greatest drawbacks now confronting our rural 
population is the fact that they must market their crops while 
the roads are in fair condition regardless of what market prices 
may be or what the demand for the product may be. In many 
sections of our country the farmer is unable to rush his grain 
or his produce to market when prices are high or when the 
products are seasonable. Under existing conditions he must haul 
his products when he is usually needed in the field. With the 
establishment of adequate roads he will be in position to come 
to market when the weather is inclement and when he can not 
work in the fields, thus saving a great deal of time. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I am not urging the necessity of good 
roads for the benefit of our farmers alone, or for the handling 
of traffic, but I advocate good roads because it is essential to 
the development and progress of our great country, particularly 
the great interior, and because it is essential to the furtherance 
of our physical, moral, and social welfare. 

We have, it is estimated, nearly 50,000,000 people living in 
rural sections and more than 42,000,000 of our population living 
in crowded cities. We have more than 1,000,000,000 acres of 
uncultivated, unused land waiting to be settled and developed. 
Is it therefore not of vital importance that we make these vast 
tracts of unused lands accessible and communicable to the thou- 
sands of people crowded in our cities who are anxious to take up 
farming in some form or other? The“ back-to-the-farm ” move- 
ment would be greatly stimulated. 

Closely related to public-highway maintenance is our rural- 
school system. The percentage of attendance is far lower where 
pupils attend schools located on bad roads, In sections where the 
highways are neglected we find no interest in community circles 
or social intercourse among neighbors. Thus, our whole system 
of rural education may be transformed through the medium 
of good roads. Mr. Speaker, I believe every dollar that we 
expend for the use of better highways will yield a good return 
to the Government, the State, and the community, not only in- 
dollars and cents, but in the happiness, contentment, and enlight- 
enment of that portion of population so benefited. The pros- 
perity of our Nation depends upon our rural population, who 
own $16,614,647,491, or one-third of the total real estate values 
of the United States. This portion of our population pay more 
in county, State and Federal taxes, in proportion, than any 
other class of American citizens. They are the wealth pro- 
ducers of the land. Give them good roads, and we will doubie 
the wealth produced upon our farm lands. 

I shall not take the time to discuss fully the advantages 
gained in the Rural Delivery Service of our country by the 
establishment of good highways. We appropriate $53,000,000 
for the maintenance of our rural service and employ nearly 
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44,000 rural carriers who travel upward of 1,100,000 miles of 
road per day, and of this mileage only 6 per cent can be called 
good roads; the remaining 94 per cent are traversed at great 
expense of time and energy, due wholly to bad conditions of 
public highways. To the rural service we have added the 
Parcel Post System. During the year 1915 we have handled 
more than 113,000,000 parcels on rural and city routes. Under 
the able direction of our present Postmaster General, our postal 
facilities have been greatly improved, but we can never hope to 
have a thoroughly efficient rural post service until our roads are 
bettered. But I dare say that in a short time we will have 
adequate post roads established in every section of the country, 
and every farmer in the land will be receiving his daily paper, 
his market report, and his parcel post. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill provides for a wise scheme of road im- 
provement which will yield innumerable returns to not only the 
Federal Government in the way of efficient service and de- 
creased expenses in the Rural Delivery Service, but will be com- 
mensurate with our plans for better transportation and from a 
military standpoint it will be invaluable, for our Military Estab- 
lishment of to-day demands rapid transportation for men, ammu- 
nition, and supplies. A system of railways is not sufficient for 
all lines of transportation. This must be supplemented by good 
highways. 

The Nation and State that increases and improves its public high- 


ways, improves the quality of its citizenship, increases the wealth of 
the farm and the factory, and adds to its military assets. 


On account of the interest which this bill has created among 
the business men and farmers of this country, I shall extend my 
remarks by including a copy of the bill. 


[Public—No. 156—64th Congress.] 


An act (H. R. 7617) to provide that the United States shall aid the 
States in the construction of rural post roads, and for other pur- 


Ve it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
cooperate with the States, through their respective State highway de- 

rtments, in the construction of rural pont roads; but no money appor- 
oned under this act to any State shall be expended therein until its 
legislature shall have assented to the provisions of this act, except that, 
until the final adjournment of the first regular session of the 1 lature 
held after the passage of this act, the assent of the governor of the 
State shali be sufficient. The Secretary of Agriculture and the State 
highway department of each State shall agree upon the roads to be con- 
structed therein and the character and method of construction: Pro- 
vided, That all roads constructed under the provisions of this act shall 
be free from tolls of ail kinds. 

Su. 2. That for the purpose of this act the term “rural post road” 
shall be construed to mean any public road over which the United 
States mails now are or may hereafter be transported, excluding every 
street and road in a place eet, population, as shown by the latest 
available Federal cersus, of 2, or more, except that portion of any 
such street or road along which the houses average more than 200 feet 
apart; the term “State highway department” shall be construed to 
include any department of another name, or commission, or official or 
officials, of a State empowered, under its laws, to exercise the functions 
ordinarily exercised by a State hway department; the term “ con- 
struction” shall be construed to include reconstruction and improve- 
ment of roads; “ properly maintained” as used herein shall be con- 
strued to mean the making of needed repairs and the preservation of a 
reasonably smooth surface considering the type of the road; but shall 
not be beld to include extraordinary repairs, nor reconstruction ; neces- 
sary bridges and culverts shall be deemed parts of the respective roads 
covered by the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
act there is hereby appropriated, cut of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, the 
sum of $5,000, ; for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, the sum of 
$10,000,000; for the fiscal year ending June 30, i919, the sum of 

15,000,000; for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, the sum of 

20,000,000 ; and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, the sum of 

25,000,000. So much of the appropriation apportioned to any State 
‘for any fiscal year as remains unexpended at the close thereof shall be 
available for expenditure in that State until the close of the succeeding 
fiscal year, except that amounts apportioned for any fiscal year to any 
State which has not a State 1 gens department shall be available for 
expenditure in that State until the close of the third fiscal year suc- 
ceeding the close of the fiscal year for which such apportionment was 
made. Any emount apportioned under the RA a of this act unex- 
pended at the end of the period during which it is available for ex- 

enditure under the terms of this section shall be reapportioned, within 
bo days thereafter, to all the States in the same manner and on the 
same basis, and certified to the Secretary of the Treasury and to the 
State highway departments and to the governors of States having no 
State highway departments in the same way as if it were being appor- 
tioned under this act for the first time: Provided, That in States where 
the constitution prohibits the State from engaging in 5 work of 
internal improvements, then the amount of the appropriation under 
this act apportioned to en Seb State shall be turned over to the high- 
way department of the State or to the governor of said State to be 
expended under the provisions of this act and under the rules and 
regulations of the Dej tment of Agriculture, when any number of 
counties in any such State shall appropriate or provide the proportion 
or share needed to be raised in order to entitled such State to its part 
of the apprann oe apportioned under this act. 

Sec. 4. That so 

‘ary of 
the pro- 

able until 


much, not to exceed 3 per cent, of the appropriation 
rei 


for the fiscal year then current in the same manner and on the same 
basis, and certify it to the Secretary of the Treasury and to the State 
highway departments, and to the governors of States having no State 
highway departments, in the same way as other amounts authorized by 
this act to be apportioned among all the States for such current fiscal 
year. The Secretary of Agriculture, after making tbe deduction au- 
thorized by this section, shall apportion the remainder of the appro- 
priation for each fiscal year among the several States in the following 
manner: One-third in the ratio which the area of each State bears to 
the total area of all the States; one-third in the ratio which the popu- 
lation of each State bears to the total population of all the States. as 
shown by the latest available Federal census; one-third in the ratio 
which the mil of rural delivery routes and star routes in cach 
State bears to the total mileage of rural delivery routes and star 
routes in all the Stat at the close of the next preceding fiscal year, 
as shown by the certificate of the Postmaster General. which he is 
directed to make and furnish annually to the Secretary of Agriculture, 

Sec. 5. That within GO days after the pprova of this act the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall certify to the retary of the Treasur 
and to each State highway department and to the governor of eac 
State having no Staſe highwa dN the sum which be has 
estimated to be deducted for administering the provisions of this act 
and the sum which he has apportioned to each State for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1917, and on or before January 20 next preceding 
the commencement of each succeeding fiscal year shall make like cer- 
tification for such fiscal year. 

Sec. 6. That any State desiring to avail itself of the benefits of this 
act shall, by its State ignway department, submit to the Secretary 
of Agriculture project sta construction 


ements setting forth pro 
‘of any rural post road or roads therein. If the Bias of Agri- 


culture approve a project, the State highway department shall furnish 
to him such surveys, plans, specifications, and estimates therefor as he 
may require: Provided, however, That the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall approve only such projects as may be substantial in character 
and the expenditure of funds hereby authorized shall be applied 
only to such improvements. Items included for engineering, in- 
spection, and unforeseen contingencies shall not exceed 10 per cent 
of the total estimated cost of the work. If the Secretary of Agriculture 
approve the plans, specifications, and estimates, he shall notify the 
State highway department, and immediately certifiy the fact to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
thereupon set aside the share of the United States payable under this 
act on account of such project, which shall not excced 50 per cent 
of the total estimated cost thereof. No payment of a money ap- 
portioned under this act shall be made on any project until such state- 
ment of the project. and the plans, specifications, and estimates therefor, 
— have been submitted to and approved by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

When the Secretary of Agriculture shall find that wood project so 
approved by him has been constructed in compliance with said plans 
and specifications he shall cause to be paid to the proper authorit 
of said State the amount set aside for said project: Provided, Tha 
the Secretary of Agriculture may, in his discretion, from time to 
time, make payments on said construction as the same progresses, 
but these payments, including previous payments, if any, shall not be 
more than the United States’ pro rata part of the value of the labor 
and material which have been soan put into said construction 
in conformity to said plans and specifications; nor shall any such 
pe, ent be in excess of $10,000 per mile, exclusive of the cost of 
ridges of more than 20 feet clear. span. The construction work and 
Jabor in each State shall be done in accordance with its laws, and under 
the direct supervision of the State highway department, subject to 
the inspection and approval of the Secretary of Agriculture and in 
accordance with the rules and regulations made pursuant to this act. 

The Secretary of Agriculture and the State highway department 
of each State may jointly determine at what times, and in what 
amounts, payments, as work progresses, shall be made under this act. 
Such payments shall be made by the Secretary of the Treasury, on 
warrants drawn by the Secretary of Agriculture, to such official or 
officials or depository as may be designated by the State highway 
ped st ane and authorized under the laws of the State to receive 
public funds of the State or county. 

Sec. 7. To maintain the roads constructed under the provisions of 
this act shall be the duty of the States, or their civil subdivisions, 
according to the laws of the several States. If at pig | time the Secre- 
wy of Agriculture shall find that any road in any State constructed 
under the provisions of this act is not being properly maintained he 
shall give notice of such fact to the 3 department ot such 
State, and if within four months from the receipt of said notice said 
road has not been put in a 1 — condition ot maintenance then the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall thereafter refuse to a 7 any project 
for road construction in said State, or the civil subdivision thereof, as 
the fact may be, whose duty it is to maintain said road, until it bas 
been put in a condition of proper maintenance. 

Sec. 8. That there is hereby a ag ton and made available until 
expended, out of any moneys in the National Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $1,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1917, and each fiscal year thereafter, up to and including the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1926, in all 10,000,000, to be available until 
expended under the supervision of the Secretary of Agriculture, upon 
request from the proper officers of the State, Territory, or county for 
the survey. construction, and maintenance of roads and trails within 
or only partiy within the national forests, when necessary for the use 
and development of resources upon which communities within“ and 
adjacent to the national forests are dependent: Provided, That the 
State, Territory, or county shall enter into a cooperative agreement 
with the Secretary of Agriculture for the survey, construction. and 
maintenance of such roads or trails m a basis equitable to both the 
State, Territory, or Sater and the United States: And provided also 
That the te ex itures in any State, Territory, or county shall 
not exceed 10 82 cent of the value, as determined by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, of the timber and forage resources which are or will be 
available for income upon the national forest lands within the respec- 
tive county or counties wherein the roads or trails will be constructed ; 
and the Secretary of Agriculture shall make annual report to Congress 
of the amounts expended hereunder. 

That immediately upon the execution of any e aaah agreement 
hereunder the Secretary of Agriculture shall notify the retary 
of the Treasury of the amount to be expended by the United States 
within or adjacent to any national forest thereunder, and beginning 
with the next fiscal year and each fiscal year thereafter the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall apply from any and all revenues from such forest 
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10 RS cent thereof to reimburse the United States for expenditures 
made under such agreement until the whole amount advanced under 
snch . shall have been returned from the receipts from such 
nation orest. 

Sec. 9. That out of the appropriations made by or under this act, 
‘sjuujsissu qons Sojdwə a pazione s; nnen jo ArBjaIweg IM 
«<lerks, and other persons in the city of Washington and elsewhere, to 
be en from the eligible lists of the Civil rvice Commission, to 
rent buildings outside of the city of Washington, to purchase such 
supplies, material, equipment, office fixtures, and apparatus, and to 
incur such travel and other expense as he may deem necessary for car- 
rying out the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 10. That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to make 
rules and regulations for carrying out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 11. That this act shall be in force from the date of its passage. 

Approved July 11, 1916. 


For the relief of S. Spencer Carr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY A. COOPER, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In Inn House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 11, 1916. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I introduced the 
bill for the relief of S. Spencer Carr, and desire to have made 
a permanent, public record of the facts in this very deserving 
case as these are set forth in the following excerpts from the 
report of the Committee on Military Affairs: 

RACINE, WIS., November 9, 1903. 


Hon. H. A. Cooper, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: As per your suggestion that I write you about the 9th 
Instant, I hereby take advantage of the privilege of doing so, and I hope 
pont Jay. 70 will not prove tedious to you as it will necessarily have 

0 quite long. 

I was sworn Tato service September 18, 1861, in the Eighth Regiment 
Ilinois Volunteer Cavalry for the term of three years, and served as an 
enlisted man until July 10, 1862, when I was commissioned second 
lieutenant. Just after the seven days’ battle of the Chickahoming 


Swamps, Ga., under Gen. George B. McClellan. 
it N 1 as second lieutenant one year and was promoted to first 
eutenan 


July 1, 1863; both of my promotions were piven me in the 
field, one just after the hard-fought campaign in front of Richmond, and 
the other just before the Battle of Gettysburg. I served with my regi 
ment continuously from the date of my muster in, September 18, un 
about March 1, 1864, when I was detailed as acting tor general, 
Cavalry depot, at Grisboro Point, Va. I was relieved of duty as in- 
spector general April 5, 1864, and appointed assistant mental 
uartermaster of my regiment, in which capacity I served until about 
ugust 1, 1864. I was relieved from this duty and appointed assistant 
rovost marshal at Camp Stoneman with the understanding I would 
ave time to make out my reports as quartermaster and make my final 
settlement with the Government preparatory to being mustered out at 
expiration of term of service (I was mustered for the unexpired term of 
` three years both as second and first lieutenant), September 18, 1864, 
which was now close at hand. Here is where my troubles began. About 
the first week in September I was ordered to join my regiment, which 
was then stationed about 28 miles from Washington on the upper 
Potomac. This order came from John M. Wait, major in command of 
the regiment at that time (while I had permission of Col. Wiliam 
Gamble, who was colonel of my rament but was then in command of 
Camp Stoneman, to remain and finish my quartermaster reports, which 
must be done before I could be mustered out of service). 

I was working hard to get through and at the time 
make no diference if I finished and reported afterwards to the regi- 
ment, which, of course, I would have to do in order to get my discharge, 
A few days after this I was arrested in Washington by order of the 
porroa: marshal and sent to the old Carrol place, which was then used 
‘or the purpose of holding officers who were under arrest and awaitin: 
court-martial. No charges were ever preferred against me, and 
never recelved any notice of any having been made, and after man 
endeavors to learn under what kind of offense I was held in arrest, 
was at last notified from Gen. C. C. Angin’s headquarters that I was 
dismissed from the service and was at liberty to go where I chose, 
This notice was given me some time in November, some weeks after my 
term of service had 7 remed expired; furthermore, I had not even the 
privilege to make any defense in my own behalf, or so much as a state- 
ment. I have always believed that charges had been preferred against 
me and 1 given an op) Hage sd to make a defense, I would then and 
there have n honorably discharged from. service, having earned such 
pg Fave iy by having legally earned it by full service for which I 
enlisted. 

You may think it strange that I did not make any effort in all this 
time, but at that time I was young and inexperienced and also very 
much embarrassed by the position I found myself in. I felt very bitter 
at the way I had been treated after having more than three of the best 
years of my life served my country through her darkest hours, and to 
the best of my ba pelt I had been turned down in disgrace, as I could 
have then proved without any just cause. I said then that I would 
never ask justice or favor, but would go on to the end without a word, 
but late years I have so yearned to have my war record made good that 
it has rarely been out of.my mind, and I do now pay that you may be 
able to have it so amended as that I may be placed on the roll of honor- 
ably discharged soldiers and 1 may leave this as my right and due to 
my children. 

I am, very truly, your obedient servant, 


lieved it could 


S. Spencer CARR, 


RACINE, WIS., June 3, 1916. 
This is to certify that I was a member of Company B. Eighth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and personally acquainted with Samuel 
Spencer Carr, of Racine, Wis., haying served in the same company ; that 


he was mustered into service on the 18th day of September, 1861, as a 
3 soldier, at St. Charles, III., and was promoted to rank of second 
eutenant July 10, 1862, and to rank of first lieutenant July 30, 1863, 
and was discharged October 5, 1864, having served full three years. 
Hinau S. DEWITT, Hampshire, III. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 9th day of June, 1916. 
[SEAL] CHARLES S. Backus, Notary Public, 


COMMITTEÐ ON FOREIGN Arras, 
Houss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 22, 1910. 
Hon. Henny E. Hott, M. C., 
House of Representatives. 


Dran Mr. HULL: I have been informed by Mr. Fits, chairman of 
your subcommittee on desertions, that my bill (H. R. 1 7) for the 
relief of S, Spencer Carr has been referred to you for personal consid- 
eration and report. 

May I he permitted to say a word concerning the beneficiary of this 
bill and the merits of his case. 

Mr. Carr is a highly respected citizen of my home city, Racine, Wis, 
I have known him mally for more than 20 years. He has until 
recent years been a -working employee of the J. I. Case Threshing 
Machine Co., and the main support of a large family. He is now near- 

g 80 years of and without 9 insure him necessary 
comforts during the few remaining years of life. 

Please note that, according to the records of the War 
Carr was mustered into the service to serve ears, that he 
had served more than three years at the time of his dismissal. He 
considered himself virtually out of the nals e delayed availing 

accounts as quarter- 
During this period he was arrested, and, without trial or court- 
9 that 5 f was not 
justified and that, had he n given opportunity, he co ve so 
: s —— been issued by the War 
partment, there was no recourse under the law, and the soldier since 
then has ben the ignominy of a age . of desertion against 
his military record of more than three years. am sure that you will 
see the merit of this case, and sincerely hope that you will see your 
way clear favorably to report the bill back to your committee, so that 
this soldier may not be compelled to leave behind him a stain on his 
military record. 

With rsonal regards, 

ery sincerely, yours, 


e grt gt 


Henry ALLEN Coorxn. 


Kansas City as a Postal Center. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 11, 1916. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, Kansas City has won another 
fight by the inclusion of an item in the public buildings bill for 
the purchase of a site for a terminal post office at Kansas City. 
Our showing convinced the committee that it was necessary to 
have a new building immediately adjacent to the splendid new 
Union Station at Kansas City to be used exclusively for postal 
business, leaving the old building for an uptown post office, 
for the courts, and Federal offices. All collections and distribu- 
tion of mail throughout the city will be made from the new 
terminal post office, and a great deal of unnecessary handling 
and delay will be saved. 

When Secretary McAdoo and Assistant Secretary Newton 
were in Kansas City last fall they made a personal investigation 
into the situation and decided that Kansas City was typical of 
a new condition which must prevail in the postal business, 
The growth of the parcels post and the distribution of the rail- 
way mail will make necessary the location of post-office build- 
ings in great postal centers immediately adjacent to the rail- 
way station. These will be strictly business buildings of the 
highest possible utility. They will be the most modern type 
of structures, filled with labor-saving devices and facilities for 
the rapid handling of mail. 

The action of the committee in authorizing the purchase of 
the site is the first step toward the erection of such a building, 
The site is to cost $1,000,000, and is to be followed by the erec- 
tion of a building to cost $2,000,000. The present Federal build- 
ing is to be enlarged and remodeled to accommodate an up- 
town post office and the courts and Federal offices. 

The history of this legislation shows how rapidly Kansas City, 
has advanced. In 1911 I introduced a bill for the enlargement 
of the old post office at Ninth and Grand, asking for an appro- 
priation of a quarter of a million dollars. In 1912 I increased 
this amount to $500,000, and succeeded in having the bill 
passed. It was supposed at that time that the old building 
could be enlarged sufficiently to meet the increased demands of 
Kansas City and the increased demand for office room for Fed- 
eral activities. In that bill I had provision made for absorb- 
ing the cost of the changes made necessary by the grading of 
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McGee Street, thereby relieving the city treasury of the charge 
of about $10,000. When the Government architects looked over 
the situation, however, they concluded that the old building 
could not be enlarged to answer demands of the future upon 
Kansas City as a postal center, and they advocated that the 
appropriation be used only to the extent necessary to remodel 
the old building for Federal offices. 

About $300,000 of the $500,000 authorized for the old building 
will be used for remodeling that structure for its temporary 
use as a post office and for its permanent use as court and Fed- 
eral office building. The Federal officials, however, who looked 
into the matter at my request, took the broad view of the situ- 
ation that we must build for the future of Kansas City as a 
postal center. They decided to try at Kansas City the experi- 
ment of having an exclusive postal building. Kansas City, 
therefore, will be one of the first cities in the country to have 
an exclusive postal building adjacent to its railway station 
and an uptown post office with Federal offices attached. 

The population of Kansas City, Mo., to-day is 300,000; that 
of Kansas City, Kans., is 100,000. While Kansas City, Kans., 
has a separate post office, yet much of its mail passes through 
Kansas City, Mo., on account of the movement of the trains 
or because letters are addressed to Kansas City” without 
naming the State. Kansas City does the postal business of a 
very large extent of country. In postal matters as in banking, 
our business is much larger than our population would indicate, 
and it is sometimes difficult for eastern people to understand 
how we do so much more business than eastern cities of the 
same or larger population. 

The present post office and Federal building was occupied in 
May, 1900, 16 years ago. 

The site cost — 


Original cost of building 
6 — 400, 077. 32 


Tatal 1, 751, 706. 12 

At that time the postal e at Kansas City were $670,256. 
In 1916 the postal receipts at Kansas City were $3,393,543.97. 
This shows a growth of 500 per cent in postal business in 16 
years. This record is astonishing, but it is based on official 
figures. 

In other activities of the Federal Government, Kansas City 
is also a center. It is the seat of an internal-revenue district 
which employs 65 deputies and collected for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 80, 1916, $2,774,845.03. The following Government 
agencies are quartered in the present Federal building: The 
post-office inspectors; the customs office; the customs assay 

_ office; the special customs agent; the Immigration Service; the 
special pension examiners; the supervising superintendent of 
public buildings; the mechanical inspector of the Treasury De- 
partment; the Navy recruiting station; the United States courts, 
with the clerk, attorney, and marshal; the Bureau of Investiga- 
tion of the Department of Justice; the grain standardization 
laboratory ; the civil-service board; the Secret Service, and the 
pure-food inspectors. 

All of the present building, except what will be used for an 
uptown branch of the post office, will be needed in the imme- 
diate future for Government offices. The court rooms will have 
to be enlarged, as it is my intention to introduce in Congress 
very soon a bill for a session of the Circuit Court of Appeals at 
Kansas City. The Interstate Commerce Commission frequently 
holds hearings in Kansas City and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion will undoubtedly do so. I find that the naturalization ex- 
aminers, with headquarters now in St. Louis, have applied for 
quarters in Kansas City, claiming that $2,500 per annum can be 
saved in time and traveling expenses of their inspectors if their 
offices were located in this city, which is practically in the cen- 
ter of their district. The Bureau of Rural Organizations has 
also applied for space. 

The Federal reserve bank is located at Kansas City, and while 
the bank provides its own quarters, yet the bank examiners for 
this district must also be located there. It is probable that the 
rural-credit board will establish a regional headquarters in 
Kansas City. 

At the present time there are a number of Government 
agencies in rented quarters in Kansas City which can not be 
accommodated in the present building. Uncle Sam pays about 
$50,000 a year rent, as follows: 


— . 680.27 


Depot qua — — — LA 8750 
River and harbor engineers — 2,976 
8 ERE EEE OE II RET IE 1, 440 
United: Otat: Al Fe eee 750 
Army recruiting station B i 2,124 
Interstate Commerce Commission. SIE AIOE OS ESS gis Se 
Regional bank examiners 960 
Bureau of . ¼ ͤMV—A, T—e—ͤ—„——5 —x Fee 
Government free- employment bureau. 1, 500 
Railway Mail Service, at terminal station. —— 35, 230 

reti... T., — 89,288 


Until recently we had also the headquarters of the Nationa! 
Board of Managers of National Soldiers’ Homes. The grain 
inspection and warehouse laws will also require inspectors at 
Kansas City. 

The truth is that the Federal building at Kansas City is not 
for the use of that city alone, but to supply proper facilities to 
carry on the activities of the Government and enforce the laws 
of Congress in all the territory of which Kansas City is the cen- 
ter. Public buildings of this character are positively necessary 
in the centers of Federal activity in the country, and the present 
public-buildings bill was drawn with the greatest care to recog- 
nize and provide for these plain business demands. 


The Mexican Situation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE W. EDMONDS, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN toe House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 11, 1916. 


Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, in reading over House Report 
No. 885, relative to House resolution No. 257, bearing on the right 
of a Representative in Congress to hold commission in the Na- 
tional Guard, I am glad to note that the conditions of the Mexi- 
can War of 1846 and of to-day were somewhat similar in so far 
as the patriotism of the Members of Congress who resigned their 
seats to go to the front to fight is concerned. 

In this connection prominent mention should be made of the 
distinguished record of Gen, Thomas Lyon Hamer, of Ohio, who 
was a Member of the Twenty-third, Twenty-fourth, and Twenty- 
fifth Congresses, and while serving as a Member of the House 
obtained for Ulysses S. Grant his appointment to the United 
States Military Academy. Gen. Hamer, in his forty-sixth 
year, volunteered as a private in 1846, and the next day was 
commissioned by President Polk as brigadier general. He com- 
manded his brigade at the battle of Monterey in the division 
of Gen. W. O. Butler, and when that officer was wounded, he 
succeeded to the command of the division. He died in Mon- 
terey, Mexico, December 3, 1846, and on March 2, 1847, Congress 
passed a resolution of sorrow, and as an expression of their deep 
regret presented his nearest male relative with a sword. His 
remains were afterwards brought to Georgetown, Ohio, whose 
citizens erected an imposing monument to his memory. E 

But on the other hand, conditions existing in Mexico in the 
early days and to-day are entirely different, when comparing 
the actions of the administration of Polk and the Wilson admin- 
istration, the latter, as we all know, being one of vacillation. 

Our troubles with Mexico during the past three years are 
too fresh in the minds of the people to relate, but two very 
serious blunders should not be passed by unmentioned. One 
was the sending, during the first part of the present adminis- 
tration, of John Lind, an agent unexperienced in diplomatic 
affairs, to the City of Mexico for the purpose of forcing the 
resignation of Huerta, the then de facto President. Lind had 
hardly begun to play the cards of the great game of diplomacy, 
in which he was unskilled, when the shrewd and wily officials 
of the Mexican state department won with hands down. 

The other blunder was the lifting of the embargo that had 
been placed by the administration of William Howard Taft 
upon the wholesale passing of arms and munitions of war 
across the Texas boundary into Mexico. The lifting of this 
embargo by President Wilson had the effect of uniting the two 
factions of Carranza and Villa for the time being, which was 
the prime factor in bringing about the present ere condi- 
tions in Mexico and along the border. 

Twenty years ago the Cleveland administration left, as a 
heritage of the Government to the succeeding administration 
of McKinley, the solving of the Cuban problem. Unless all 
signs fail between now and the Tth of November, the present 
administration will come to an end March 4 next, when history 
will repeat itself and another Republican administration will be 
called upon to assume the reins of Government and to com- 
mence to solve the great diplomatic and international questions 
involved in the present Mexican question. 

The Cuban question was,settled successfully in a compara- 
tively short time. But this is not to be expected in the case 
of Mexico, which is a country many times larger than Cuba 
and where the questions to be settled are more numerous and 
intricate. Had the present incumbent of the White House 
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started out with a less vacillating policy and intrusted the 
adjustment of the differences to experienced diplomatic agents 
the conditions of to-day would be different. While during the 
past few weeks there has been less disturbance on the border 
than heretofore, it is simply the calm before the storm, for 
intervention is bound to come. It will not be an intervention 
for annexation, but an intervention to assist the Mexicans to 
place their house in order and help prepare them for a future 
existence that can be made as happy and prosperous as that of 
any people on the face of the earth, for no nation has been 
blessed with so many natural resources as Mexico; the country 
can be converted into a veritable land of milk and honey. 

Who is best fitted to commence such a great undertaking— 
an Executive who has already demonstrated the terrible conse- 
quences of vacillation or one whose record in all walks of life, 
whether public or private, has been that of firmness, stead- 
fastness, consistency, logic, sincerity, and honesty? 

Certain Democratic Senators of late have been endeavoring 
to force an issue in the coming presidential campaign of a 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court becoming a candi- 
date for office. Before Charles E. Hughes was practically unani- 
mously chosen as the standard bearer of the Republican Party 
he did everything to discourage his nomination at Chicago. But 
because he was nominated, and because he immediately sent in 
his resignation as an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, 
thereby taking the judiciary out of politics, he is being criticized 
most harshly for leaving the bench to accept the nomination 
which came to him unsolicited. 

There seems to be, also, objection to a person of a judicial 
temperament becoming President. William Howard Taft was 
also formerly a judge, and in his judicial temperament he 
deemed it fit to place an embargo upon the transmission of 
munitions of war into Mexico. Had this embargo been per- 
mitted to stand by President Wilson our troops would probably 
not be patrolling the border to-day. 

I am perfectly willing, Mr. Speaker, to intrust the solution of 
the Mexican situation during the next four years to the judicial 
mind and temperament of Charles Evans Hughes. 


Child-Labor Law. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN G. COOPER, 


OF OHIO, ' 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 15, 1916, 


Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, to my mind one of the 
best and greatest laws that has ever been placed upon our statute 
books is the child-labor law which has passed both House and 
Senate during this session of the Sixty-fourth Congress. This 
law provides for the conservation of our boys and girls, and pro- 
tects them from those who would commercialize their little 
bodies and take away from them that great inheritance of educa- 
tion which rightfully belongs to every American child. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, my purpose in calling attention to the 
child-labor law at this time is to try and make it clear to the 
minds of the voters of our country, and especially organized 
labor, that it was the votes of Republican Members of the 
House and Senate that made possible the passage of the measure. 
Ever since the bill passed the Senate there has been a special 
effort on the part of the Democratic publicity bureau, Demo- 
cratic newspapers, and some who claim to be leaders in organized 
Jabor movements, but who in reality are Democrats who are 
trying to deliver the votes of the workingmen for Mr.- Wilson 
and his party, to lay claim for the credit for the passage of the 
child-labor law. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I am proud of the fact that for 20 years, 
up to the time that I began my term in Congress on March 4, 
1915, I was actively associated with the workers of the country 
as a locomotive fireman and engineer. At the present time I am 
a member in good standing of one of the greatest labor organi- 
zations of the country, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
and I challenge the right of Mr. Wilson and his Democratic breth- 
ren to claim the credit for the passage of the child-labor law. 

I am one of the members of the Committee on Labor, which 
considered the measure and reported it to the House, recom- 
mending its passage. Every Republican member of the Labor 
Committee voted to report the bill favorably for passage. Can 
the Democrats who are members of the committee say the same? 


No. On the contrary, three of the Democratic members of the 
Labor Committee signed a minority report opposing the measure. 
But for the action of the Republican members the bill never 
could have been reported out of committee. 

Mr. Speaker, who was it that stood on the floor of the House, 
and also in the Senate, and fought for hours to defeat the pas- 
sage of this bill for the protection of little children? Was it 
the Republican Members? No; it was the great leaders of the 
Democratic Party from the South, who were listening to the 
wolfish cries of the southern cotton and sflk mill operators, who 
tried to prevent the passage of this law. On the final passage 
of the bill in the House, on February 2, 1916, a total of 179 
Republicans voted for the measure and only 1 Republican against 
it. On the Democratic side 136 voted for the bill and 45 against 
it. This record speaks for itself; and yet, in face of the fact 
that it was Republican Members of Congress who advocated the 
passage of this bill on the floor and later backed up their words 
by their votes, the Democratic publicity bureau and party lead- 
ers are trying to take all the credit for the passage of the child- 
labor law. 

If the Democratic Party is so interested as it now claims it 
is in protecting children, why does it not pass a law prohibiting 
the importation of foreign child-made products into our country? 
During the consideration of the revenue measure one of the 
Republican Members offered an amendment prohibiting the im- 
portation of European child-made products into this country. 
Where did Democratic Members of this House, these champions 
of the little children, stand on this amendment? Every Member 
on the Democratic side yoted against this amendment. Now they 
are pleading for the votes of organized labor on the ground that 
they are opposed to child labor, 

Where did the Democratic champions of the working classes 
stand on the Borland rider to the legislative, executive, and 
judicial appropriation bill, which would have increased the daily 
working hours of Government employees and reduced their 
salaries 10 per cent? Did these champions of labor supportethe 
working people during the consideration of the Borland rider? 
No; 67 members of Mr. Wilson’s party who are now trying to 
appeal to the working classes to support the Democratic Party 
next November voted to increase the working hours of Govern- 
ment employees and reduce their pay. The record also shows 
that only one Republican voted in the House for the Borland 
rider. Yet in the face of these facts the Democratic Party is 
proclaiming with a loud voice that it is the champion of the 
laboring people. 

But, Mr. Speaker and my Democratic friends, let me predict 
that you can not fool the workingman voter. They know your 
record, and they will not be misled by a few so-called labor 
leaders who are trying to hold positions given them by the ad- 
ministration. If the Democratic Party is the friend of organized 
labor, why does it not pass the immigration bill, which was ad- 
vocated by every labor union in the United States? 

The Republican Party has always advocated and supported 
good labor legislation. The Republican Party originated the 
shorter workday by enacting into law the bill limiting the hours 
of labor to eight hours a day for all mechanics and laborers em- 
ployed in the navy yards and other workshops of the Govern- 
ment. It was under a Republican administration that the 
eight-hour law was amended to include all employees of con- 
tractors on public work for the Government. 

The Republican Party passed the alien contract labor law 
preventing the importation of cheap foreign labor into the 
United States to take the place of American workingmen. 
The Republican Party is responsible for the convict labor bill, 
abolishing the contract system of labor for United States con- 
victs. The Republican Party passed the Chinese exclusion 
act, which protected labor all over the country; also the safety- 
appliance law compelling railroads to equip cars with automatic 
couplers and power brakes; the bill known as the ash-pan act, 
requiring all locomotives to be equipped with self-dumping ash 
pans, which eliminated the danger of railroad men being killed 
in getting under engines. The law known as the 16-hour law, 
which was a great benefit to the railroad employees, and which 
also made it safer for the public to travel on railroads, was 
passed by a Republican administration, as was the bill provid- 
ing for the inspection of locomotive boilers and equipment 50 
as to make it safer and better for railroad employees. The 
Republican Party is sponsor for the bill creating the Bureau of 
Mines; also the “‘phossy jaw” bill for the protection of em- 
ployees in match factories. Provision was made by Republicans 
for steel mail cars to protect the lives of mail clerks; and last, 
but not least, the Republican Party has always stood for the 
protection of American workingmen from cheap foreign-labor 
competition through a protective tariff, which I believe is one 
of the greatest blessings that can come to the American work- 
ingman, his family, and his home. 
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Capt. John Eriesson, Inventor, Patriot, Benefactor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ASHTON C. SHALLENBERGER, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 11, 1916. 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I have been in- 
tensely interested in the remarks of the gentlemen who have 
addressed the House in eulogy of that distinguished citizen of 
the United States and representative of the Swedish race in 
America, Capt. John Ericsson. Seldom, if ever, has a more 
valuable contribution been bestowed upon a nation by a citizen 
than that which Ericsson bequeathed when he wrought the 
seeming miracle of the Monitor, the floating fortress of steel, 
and gave it as a bulwark of defense to the Republic. It was 
in keeping with the genius and history of a race which for 
a thousand years had sailed the seven seas of the world as 
warrior conquerors of the deep, that a man of viking blood 
should shape and design the ship that should totally change 
the art of ocean warfare and determine the destiny of the 
nations that would control the commerce of the world. 

The mightiest battleship that floats is useless without the steel 
turret which shields its guns and makes possible their fire to 
every point of the compass. The revolving turret of the modern 
dreadnaught or battle cruiser is the legitimate and direct 
descendent of the turret of the Monitor, which Ericsson first 
eyolved from his master mind. Ericsson was the author of 
many inventions that were of fundamental and lasting value to 
mankind. But he was more than that. He was a fitting rep- 
res@ntative of that strong and virile race from which he 
sprung, and which, through the millions of sturdy sons and 
daughters it has sent to our Republic, has contributed one of 
the most valuable elements to our national life and development. 
They have been one of the strongest currents in the stream of 
races that has flown to America and helped to make our Nation 
what she truly is to-day, a composite of the best that Europe 
had to bestow upon us. 

I was much pleased to hear the story of the earlier history 
of the compatriots of John Ericsson in America as told by my 
colleague, Mr. Longex. He and I were both born in Illinois near 
to Bishop Hill, the first Swedish settlement in the West. Later, 
35 years ago, as a young man, I located at Stromsburg, one of 
the earliest settlements of Swedish people in Nebraska, and my 
present home is in a congressional district dat numbers among 
its best and most prosperous citizens many of the blood of that 
sturdy, honest, industrious, and enterprising race of people 
who gave the genius and patriot John Ericsson to America. 
They yield to no citizens of American in their loyalty to the 
Republic and their devotion to the principles and ideals of true 
Americanism. They are great home builders, the very best of 
farmers if engaged in agriculture, successful in business or pro- 
fessional life, and hold to the highest standards of education 
and Christian character. When they came to America they 
came to make it their home; theirs is no divided allegiance. 
Like Ericsson they came to live and die Americans and for 
America first and always. If the hour of national danger or 

1 shall ever come to us again, the American citizens of 

edish blood will be found, like Capt. Ericsson himself and 
emulating his great example, giving the very best that is in 
them and to the uttermost for the safety and preservation of 
America and American ideals, whether in peace or in war. I 
desire to extend my remarks by adding a portion of the very 
interesting speech of my colleague, Mr. Lonzcek, because of its 
historical value and for the further reason that he speaks with 
the authority of one who knows and feels the spirit that has ani- 
mated the Swedish people since first they came to our shores to 
find a home for themselves. and their generations that have 
come after them. 

In after years, when citizens of Nebraska who are of Swedish 
blood shall visit the National Capital here at Washington, it 
will be a source of satisfaction and just pride for them to see 
here in the Capital a statue to Capt. John Ericsson, a hero of 
two continents, a fitting recognition of the contribution that the 
Scandinavian race has made to America. 

Mr. Loseck said in part: . 

“If there was any man in this country who was intensely 
American it was Capt. John Ericsson. Throughout the entire 
country, from East to West, we do not know anything of 
Swedish-Americans. They are all Americans. [Applause.] 


Though often called Swedish-Americans, it is nevertheless true 
the Swedish-born people, adopted citizens of our Nation, love 
the land which gave them birth. They are an educated people. 
They read and recite the sagas, the literature, and sing the 
songs of their forefathers. They read the history of its war- 
rior kings, its poets, and love its splendid music, instrumental 
and vocal. While this is all dear to them, above all they love 
their adopted country, and no citizenship of the United States 
is truer than they to the Stars and Stripes and what the flag 
stands for. [Applause.] The first settlement of the Swedish- 
born people in the West was in 1846, in Henry County, III., 
led by Eric Janson, with a company of about 1,000 men, women, 
and children from the hillsides and the valleys of Sweden. 
They established the well-known colony of Bishop Hill in as 
beautiful a portion of Illinois as can be found, and they and 
their descendants have transformed it into a veritable garden. 
I was born in the same county, so known because of the energy, 
industry, and perseverance of the pioneer Swedish citizens of 
that county. 

“ When the Civil War came there were no people in this coun- 
try of foreign birth who responded better in relation to num- 
bers to the call to preserve the Union and for the defense of 
the flag. [Applause.] Of the men of Swedish birth in Minois 
it is said that every fifth man able to carry arms responded to 
the call of Lincoln and of the Nation. 

“When the news came that John Ericsson had constructed 
the Monitor which won the victory over the Merrimac and 
saved the Capital of the Nation, with the same news came that 
of victories won by the valor of Swedish-born soldiers in the 
battle fields of the West. 

“The Swedish-born people, their sons and daughters, are and 
have always been true to this Government, whether you find 
them in the factories in the New England States, or in the shops 
of the great centers of manufacture, or in the fields of Minne- 
sota, Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, or Illinois; wherever you may 
find them from the Atlantic to the Pacific, in shops, factory, 
farm, mine, forest, or as merchants, bankers, or educators, 
they are a patriotic people. 

“ They love to speak of John Ericsson and the brave boys who, 
during the Civil War, were always found loyal to this country. 
[Applause.] 

“In the schools and colleges of our land they have gained 
highest distinction, and the sons and daughters of Scandinavia 
in our schools compare favorably with those of any lineage or 
ancestry. They came to this country poor, with empty hands, 
but with an ambition to succeed. Their civilization was of the 
type that read the Bible. They brought the Bible and hymn 
book with them. They taught their children to worship 
God. They gave them the best education they could. They 
taught them to be true Americans, and to-day their children 
and grandchildren are filling honored places. [Applause.] 

“T am glad to be present and vote for this measure; I wish 
the committee would have recommended a larger amount, still 
I am pleased that Congress will show its appreciation to the 
memory of Capt. John Ericsson.” 


Federal Aid for Good Roads Made Possible Under the Demo- 
eratie Administration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GUY T. HELVERING, 


OF KANSAS, 


IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 11, 1916. 


Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Speaker, the Democratic adminis- 
tration, in the passage of the good roads bill, has added an- 
other great achievement to its splendid record of excellent legis- 
lation enacted in the interests of the whole people. I desire at 
this time to point out the essential features of this law so that 
the main points of it may be easily understood. 

The Federal aid road act (Public, No. 156, 64th Cong.) ap- 
proved by the President, July 11, 1916, appropriates from the 
Federal Treasury the following amounts to be expended in co- 
operation with the States in the construction and improvement 
of rural post roads: 
For the fiscal 1917, „000; 8, $10,000, è 19, , 

; 1920, $ 600.600, 1821, $25,000,000 ; otal. $75,000,000." 443 
red to make available at an equal amount or 

t in labor and materials, there will be available not less 
— —— 9 cooperative construction work extending over a 
y 
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This measure for the encouragement of rural road building 


is fundamentally sound. It should conduce to the establish- 
ment of a more effective highway machinery in each State, 
strongly influence the development of good road building along 
right lines, stimulate larger production and better marketing, 
promote a fuller and more attractive rural life, add greatly to 
the convenience and economic welfare of all our people, 
strengthen our national foundations. 

The act provides among other things: 

1. That the State and the Federal Government shall coop- 
erate in the construction of rural post roads. It seems highly 
desirable that the two jurisdictions serving the same people 
shall work together instead of at cross-purposes and that the 
people shall have the benefit of the joint counsel and direction 
of the best agencies the two jurisdictions have been able to 
devise. 

2. That each State shall assent to its provisions. 

8. That the funds made available shall be used only for the 
purpose of construction, which is defined as including recon- 
struction and improvement. 

4. That for such purpose each State shall put up at least an 
equal amount of money or its equivalent in labor and materials. 

5. That it shall be the duty of the State or the civil sub- 
divisions thereof, as the law of the State provides, to maintain 
the roads constructed thereunder. 

6. That the money shall be expended in cooperation with the 
State highway departments of the several States. 

7. That the Secretary of Agriculture and the State highway 
department of each State shall agree upon the roads to be 
constructed therein and the character and method of construc- 
tion. 

8. That the State highway department of any State desiring 
the benefits of the act shall submit to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture project statements setting forth proposed construction ; 
that the Secretary of Agriculture may approve or disapprove a 
project; and that no money shall be paid out of the Federal 
Treasury under the act on any approved project until the plans, 
specifications, and estimates therefor shall have been submitted 
to and approved by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

ROADS AND TRAILS IN THE NATIONAL FORESTS. 

The Federal aid road act, in addition to appropriating 
$75,000,000 for the next five years for rural post roads in the 
States, appropriates $1,000,000 a year for 10 years, or $10,000,000, 
of Federal funds for the survey, construction, and maintenance 
of roads and trails within or only partly within the national 
forests when necessary for the use and development of re- 
sources upon which communities in or near the forests are 
dependent. The act provides that this expenditure shall be 
reimbursed eventually by the application of 10 per cent of the 
annual revenues from the forests within or near which the 
roads and trails are located. This aid to road building in the 
national-forest areas is highly equitable, because the Federal 
Government, which is the owner of assets in many communities 
of the West, to the extent in some instances of 50 per cent or 
more, should take its proper part in assisting struggling com- 
munities to develop themselves. Without this Federal aid these 
communities, many of which are just beginning their existence, 
either would have to bear the full cost of roads or do without 
proper means of communication for the marketing of their 
supplies and the conduct of their business. Under the present 
plan, at the time when these communities need help most, the 
Federal Government advances the money for road building, 
which is repaid gradually out of the national forest revenues, 
in which these communities already share. 

The necessity for this legislation was set forth clearly by the 
Secretary of Agriculture in his annual report for 1914, as 
follows: 


Assistance should be given in the 1 roads to bring in 
ductive use the resources of each region. erefore the tio - 
E ed in the last annual report is repeated—that upon a showing of 
ublic necessity 1 be made for specific roads and 
mprovements, to be charged against the State’s future share of receipts 
the fo Such action would promote the local development 
of agriculture and other resources. 

To secure the maximum use of the lands still remaining in Federal 
ownership further legislation is needed. ‘There must be a constructive 
1 which will praat development and safeguard public interests. 

he aim should be make these properties more use: available to 
greater numbers, and effectively instrumental in bullding up industries. 


RESULTS EXPECTED FROM ACT. 


The $10,000,000 referred to here will be expended over a 
period of 10 years, making a total contemplated expenditure 
out of the Federal Treasury for the 5 and 10 year periods of 
$85,000,000. ‘There will be at the same time an expenditure 
from State funds of approximately the same amount—perhaps 
a larger amount—making an aggregate contemplated by the 
bill of about $170,000,000. 


to pro- 
n con. 


The act furnishes satisfactory safeguards for the efficient 
expenditure of this money. It will result in a wiser application 
of large sums which will be expended in the several States in 
excess of the amounts which it appropriates. It has been esti- 
mated that for several years past the Nation has been expend- 
ing the equivalent of approximately $225,000,000 a year for 
roads, much of it through inadequate machinery, with conse- 
quent waste. Through the improvements of machinery, methods, 
and processes which this act will effect there will result greatly 
increased efficiency in handling the additional local funds. 

This act is the result of the deliberation not only of the Con- 
gress but of the officials of the Department of Agriculture and 
of the several States. ft has the indorsement of the State 
highway commissioners, and marks a tremendous advance over 
the proposals heretofore considered. 


War Prosperity. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SYDNEY ANDERSON, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 11, 1916. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, in a recent speech the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Fegrrs] declared that the country 
“now enjoys a greater era of prosperity than it has ever en- 
joyed in its history.” He this era of prosperity as 
an achievement of the Democratic Party. 

That there is in the country a certain specious and tem- 
porary prosperity I am not prepared to deny. I assert with 
the utmost confidence that such prosperity as we now enjoy 
is specious and temporary, that it is in no way due to anything 
which the Democratic Party has done, but that, on the contrary, 
such as it is, it is due to conditions which exist outside the 
9 and over which the Democratic Party exercises no 
control. 

It is a universal rule, tested by the experience of this and 
other countries, that the increasing or decreasing of the tide of 
exports is the best and soundest index of the business condi- 
tion of the country. It is the invariable experience of this 
country that when business is upon a sound basis, when men 
are fully employed, when the country is prosperous, the exports 
increase; and when the country is unprosperous, when business 
is depressed and labor unemployed, exports decrease. In other 
words, the volume of exports is the best and most conclusive in- 
dex of the prosperity of the country. 

During the fiscal years 1915 and 1916 the exports of the 
United States, taken in the aggregate, have very materially in- 
creased, indicating a certain quality and degree of prosperity. 
We have a right, however, to examine the character of these 
exports, with a view of ascertaining the exact quality of the 
prosperity which we now enjoy and of determining its sources 
and its probable future continuance. 

Since the 1st of August, 1914, the greatest war in all history 
has been carried on. Of necessity, the war has not only dis- 
turbed and modified business conditions in the countries imme- 
diately affected, but has disturbed and modified business condi- 
tions the world over. It has served to increase tremendously 
the demand for certain products of the United States, while 
cutting off the sources of supply of many articles heretofore 
furnished by the warring countries. I think I shall be able to 
demonstrate conclusively that this war alone is responsible for 
the tremendous increase in exports during the past two years. 

For the purpose of making this demonstration I have divided 
the export business of the country into two great groups, the 
first including those general classes of exports, the demand for 
and consumption of which is not directly increased by the war 
in Europe. In this class I have included agricultural imple- 
ments, animals, carriages, wagons, cement, coal, cotton cloths, 
earthen and stone ware, electric machines and appliances, gaso- 
line engines and steam engines, mill, mining, and other ma- 
chinery, oils and paints, timber, furniture and other manufac- 
tures of wood, and articles of general classes the consumption 
of which is not materially increased by the demands of war. 
In the te this class includes a total of $745,973,561 in 
value of the exports in 1913. 

In the second class I have included those articles the demand 
for and consumption of which has been greatly and directly in- 
creased by the war abroad. This class includes explosives, fire- 
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arms, certain fabrications of steel and iron, wearing apparel of 
wool, automobiles and auto tires, wire nails and spikes, barb 
wire, leather boots and shoes, harnesses, beef, bacon, ham, but- 
ter, cheese, and condensed milk, zine, cotton knit goods, horses, 
mules, grains, and so forth, exported in 1913 to the amount of 
$422,294,233. 

In the aggregate the two groups include exports amounting 
in value to $1,168,267,794, or 53 per cent of the total exports in 
1913. = 


I have excluded from the groups raw cotton, which consti- 
tuted about 26 per cent of the total exports in 1913, and certain 
other classes of articles, such as chemicals, which, owing to 
their intrinsic character or unusual frade conditions, I thought 
it improper to include in either group. 

For the purposes of comparison and in order to determine the 
increase or decrease in the tide of exportations as to each 
group, I have ascertained and compiled in a table which I shall 
print in connection with these remarks the total exports of each 
group for the years 1913, 1914, 1915, and 1916. At the time 
these figures were compiled I did not have the detailed exports 
for the fiscal year 1916 for the months of May and June, and I 
therefore ascertained the total exports for that year on the 
basis of the preceding five-sixths of a year. 

In order that the comparison and the conclusions to be drawn 
from it may be perfectly clear, I should state that the figures 
are for the fiscal years, and while the beginning of these years 
does not coincide with the beginning of the present administra- 
tion, it is sufficiently coincident for the purposes of comparison. 

The first nine months of the year 1918 the Government was 
under the control of the Republican Party, and during the last 
three months of that year under the control of the Democratic 
Party, but during that time no change had occurred in the 
fiscal policy of the Government affecting directly, at least, the 
business of the country. 

During the first three months of the fiscal year 1914 the 
Democratic Party was in control of the Government, but the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff bill was still in effect. On the 3d day of 
October, 1914, the Underwood tariff law went into effect, and 
was in effect during the remaining nine months of that year. 

The European war began in August, 1914, and affected the 
exports of the country during the remainder of the fiscal year 
1915 and 1916. 

In general terms, the year 1913 may be considered a normal 
Republican year, 1914 a normal Democratic year, and 1915 and 
1916 were normal except as they were affected by the war in 
Europe. 

With this explanation, I now again direct your attention to 
the two groups of exports which I have already outlined, 
namely: Group I, including nonwar materials; and Group II, 
including war materials. 

In 1913, a Republican year, the exports of Group I, nonwar 

materials, amounted to 8745,973,561; and Group II, war ma- 
terials, to $422,294,285. 
In 1914, a Democratic year, the exports included in Group I, 
nonwar materials, had fallen to $647,789,184; and Group II, 
war materials, to $846,045,051—a falling off in the exports of 
Group I amounting to $98,184,377, or 13.1 per cent; and in 
Group II, war materials, $76,248,182, or 18 per cent. 

In 1915 the exports of Group I, nonwar materials, continued 
to fall off until it had been reduced for that year to $473,- 
593,164. In other words, the business depression resultant upon 
the passage of the Underwood tariff law continued to show its 
effects in the exports of nonwar materials included in Group 
I. Now let us see what happened in Group II, war materials. 
In 1915 the exports of this group had increased until it repre- 
sented the enormous sum of $1,126,093,109. In other words, 
while the exports of nonwar materials fell off or 
36.5 per cent, as compared with the normal Republican year 
1913, the exports of war materials included in Group II in- 
creased $683,799,476, or 154 per cent, as compared with 1913. 
Again in 1916, as compared with 1918, the exports of the first 
group, nonwar materials, had fallen off to $652,669,848, while 
— pg of Group II, war materials, had increased to $1,910,- 
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To express it yet more clearly, exports of nonwar materials 
as compared with 1918, a normal year, fell off in 1916 $93,- 
803,713, or 12.5 per cent, while Group II, war materials, in- 
creased as compared with 1913, $1,487,944,439, or 352 per cent. 

In other words, in those classes of exports unaffected by the 
war, there was a falling off in 1914, 1915, and 1916, while in 
Group II, war materials, there was a falling off in 1914 and an 
increase in 1915 and 1916. : 

What demonstration could more conclusively prove that the 
present prosperity of the country, such as it is, is due solely 
to increased business and to increased employment resulting 
from the abnormal demand for war materials? 
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And yet this fact may be made even more apparent by a com- 
parison of the percentage of exports represented during each of 
these. fiscal years by each group. For illustration, in 1913 
Group I, nonwar materials, represented 63.9 per cent of the 
exports of that year, and war materials 86.1 per cent. In the 
normal Democratic year which followed, 1914, these propor- 
tions were scarcely changed, Group I representing 65.1 per 
cent and Group II 34.9 per cent of the total. 

But now, coincident with the beginning of the war in Europe, 
the character and percentage of these exports change. From 
65.1 per cent of the total exports in 1914, Group I, nonwar ma- 
terials, fell in 1915 to 29.6 per cent, while Group II, war ma- 
terials, increased in proportion from 84.9 per cent in 1914, a 
2 Democratie year, to 70.4 per cent of the total exports 

n . 

This change is even more marked in 1916, when Group I rep- 
remie 25.4 per cent of the total exports, and Group II 74.6 
per cent. 

An analysis of these changes shows that while in the normal 
years both of Democratic and Republican rule, nonwar ma- 
terials represented approximately two-thirds of the exports, 
in 1915 and 1916, during the war in Europe, nonwar materials 
represented but one-fourth of the exports, while war materials 
represented three-fourths. 

We may carry the analysis and the comparison yet another 
step in our demonstration of the character and the quality of 
our present prosperity, as represented by the exports of the 
country. In 1913 we had a favorable balance of trade of 
$615,498,124. In other words, we sold foreign countries $615,- 
498,124 more of goods than they sold us. In 1914, a Democratic 
year, that balance of trade dropped to $485,758,368. In 1915 
the war in Europe had increased the balance of trade to 
$1,042,008,725, but if from this balance of trade we deduct the 
excess of exports of war materials in 1915 as compared with 
1913, instead of having a balance of trade of $1,042,008,725 in 
our favor, we have a balance of $358,208,249, which is $257,- 
289,875 less than it was in 1918 under the Republican Party. 

And again in 1916, if the excess of exports of war materials 
as compared with 1913 is deducted from the balance of trade 
of that year, instead of being $1,947,994,112 it will be found to 
be $458,999,673, or $156,498,451 less than it was in 1913. 

To sum up the whole proposition, if the tremendous increases 
in exports due solely and wholly to the war are eliminated, the 
exports of the country during the past three years of Demo- 
cratic rule have been in every instance less than they were in 
the preceding Republican year, and the balance of trade favor- 
able to the United States has been correspondingly smaller. 

It is only necessary to call attention to the tremendous in- 
creases that have taken place in the exports of certain classes 
of articles included in group 2 and used very extensively by the 
armies in Europe to demonstrate the fact that these tremendous 
increases are due to the war alone and the necessity of appro- 
priate legislation to meet the situation that will result when 
the quantity of these exports again becomes normal. 

For example, the exports of aeroplanes and aeroplane parts, 
motorcycles, automobiles and automobile parts, and automobile 
tires increased from $3,943,222 in 1913 to $150,066,444 in 1916. 
The exports of this class of articles in 1913 represented 1.4 per 
cent of the total exports for that year and in 1916 represented 
8.7 per cent of the total exports for that year. 

Exports of brass and articles made from brass in 1913 
amounted to $6,396,881 and in 1916 to $128,855,188. In 1913 
these exports were twenty-six one-hundredths of 1 per cent of 
the total exports for that year, and in 1916 they were 3 per 
cent of the total exports for that year. 

The exports of horses and mules increased from $4,693,897 
in 1918 to $100,931,558 in 1916. In 1918 they were nineteen 
one-hundredths of 1 per cent of the total exports, and in 1916 
they were 2.5 per cent of the total exports. 

In 1918 the exports of barley, corn, oats, rice, rye and rye 
flour, wheat and wheat flour were $199,118,256 and in 1916 
they were $428,471,198. In 1918 these articles constituted 8.2 
per cent of the exports for that year; in 1916 they constituted 
16.6 per cent of the exports for that year. 

The exports of leather, boots and shoes, harnesses, and sad- 
dlery were $28,414,836 in 1913 and $88,387,158 in 1916. In 1913 
they constituted 1 per cent of the total exports, and in 1916 
they were 2.2 per cent of the total exports. 

Fresh and canned beef, bacon, hams, and shoulders were ex- 
ported to the amount of $49,048,698 in 1913 and $151,647,318 
in 1916. In 1918 they represented 2 per cent of the total ex- 
ports for that year; in 1916, 3.7 per cent of the total exports 
for that year. 

In 1913 the exports of explosives amounted to $3,850,806; in 
1916 they amounted to $399,852,192. In 1913 they represented 
eleyen one-hundredths of 1 per cent of the total exports for that 
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year; in 1916 they represented 9.9 per cent of the total exports 
for that year. 

The significance of these figures is not alone in the fact that 
the exports of these materials used by the armies of Europe 
have so tremendously increased, but lies particularly in the fact 
that while they have increased they represent a percentage of 
the total exports from two to one hundred times greater in 1916 
than they did in 1913. 

A falling off in these exports is inevitable at the end of the 
war, and an increase of the imports is just as inevitable. Our 
Democratic friends, however, refuse to see this fact or to make 
any suitable provision to meet it. 

- Perhaps, in all charity, we ought to give the Democratic ad- 
ministration credit for one prosperous year out of four. I con- 
fess that one prosperous year out of four is a fairly good average 
for the Democratic Party. As Republicans, however, we should 
be ashamed of our record if it were no better than that. 

Every thinking man who has studied the business of the 
country during the past three years, as it is evidenced by the 
export business of the country, concluding, as he must, that such 
prosperity as now exists is due solely and wholly to the un- 
exampled commercial conditions due to the war, and remember- 
ing that this extraordinary demand will soon be cut off, and 
looking forward to the commercial contest with a regenerated 


and newly energized Europe, must be appalled at our failure 
to make adequate preparation for the conditions which will then 
exist. 

The Democratic Party has ever confined its efforts to an at- 
tempt to “lock the stable door after the horse has been stolen.” 
Its policy has been one of “sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof,” and its efforts have been limited to an abortive attempt 
to correct these evils. It has no vision, and having no vision 
makes no provision for the future. It has done practically noth- 
ing to meet the conditions which may be upon us ere we are 
aware. It has made no effort to protect our industries and our 
agriculture against the flood of European importations which is 
certain to come as a result of the efforts of the European coun- 
tries to give employment to millions of men who are now under 
arms. 

It has done nothing to foster and develop our business in Cen- 
tral and South America, and it is a conspicuous fact in this 
respect that our exports to these countries have not appreciably 
increased during these two years in which foreign competition 
has been very materially decreased, 

We have spent millions of dollars to prepare the country 
against an attack by armed force, but nothing has been done to 
defend the country against the commercial attacks which are 
certain to come at the conclusion of the war. 


Group I.—Eeports of nonwar materials. 


GROUP I-A, 


All other agricultural implements and parts. 
ey 


—g[— rete eee ree eres 
Se ere 4„„4„?1 


— ena te enna eens ene een aneens sens smenaeeesemaansnenerner 


1912 1913 1914 1916 
„720 $155, 778 $1, 430, £92 
1, 501, 662 , 458, 854 1, 576, 662 
746, 748 410, 121 221, 022 
20, 567; 107 18, 658, 6, 590, 476 
1,314, 874 885, 268, 458 
> 659, 278 5, 265, 926 8, 903, 650 
805,504 2) 519, 276 1, 565, 290 
5,478,751 240, 4,576, 378 
1,177,100 647, 288 2,677, 200 
151,747 183,751 257, 406 
605,725 534, 211, 128 
287, 147 181, 958 383, 424 
782, 154 649, 395 741, 408 
902, 541 537, 118 104, 225 
1,439, 330 1,121,380 1,110, 282 
1,761, 923 2, 018, 858 843,012 
7,983, 215 5,390, 705 21,351, 044 
709, 436 603, 031 805, 
799, 700 632, 977 285, 138 
1, 639, 048 1,387, 541 2,185, 962 
5; 822, 107 3) 382, 282 3, 566, 972 
1, 823, 008 1,552, 2; 572, 680 
1; 783, 249 1} 460, 424 1,391, 508 
Pears! 70, 501, 251 57,447, 914 
4,141, 210 2, 859, 830 » 4,536,702 
1) 435, 426 841, 450 1 2255.55 
1, 639, 930 1, 450, 557 1, 416,096 
4, 670, 520 4,581,322 672 5,197,114 
24,528, 800 20, 881,373 19, 389, 523 18,308, 822 
40, 573, 421 30, 539, 640 36, 039, 640 43, 610, 754 
3,318, 437 2, 739, 814 2,304, 475 3, 760, 950 
14, 928, 599 13, 838, 12, 292, 261 17,149,342 
3,161,526 3,392, 3,854, 039 * 523, 504 
7 12, 578, 109 11, 613, 12, 536, 215 17,794, 468 
785, 696 623, 369, 869 267; 930 
1, 098, 893 652, 131 1, 561,716 
135, 768 97,089 231; 984 
455, 763 204,014 390, 924 
921, 535 499, 611 267, 180 
560, 364 851, 724 545, 028 
773, 407 30 1, 427,352 
124, 601, 240 
358, 044 
30 157,020 
304 1, 200; 246 
3, 797,917 4,541,541 2,818, 743 4, 162, 608 
1,371,546 1,552,951 1,149, 361 944, 
215,106 136,592 271 148, 
17, 447, 061 10, 440, 114 8,152, 141 „ 822, 
2, 898, 211 628,4 8,270,658 1,415,088 
” 898, 634 6,089, 701 8, 087, 406 6,513,558- 
3,513, 473 7 937, 2, 241, 061 401, 116 
6, 655, 870 4; 662, 3, 274, 197 4, 286, 032 
1,512, 642 907,575 1,718,547 6, 089, 828 
5,509, 373 4, 863; 946 6,084, 705 7, 753, 872 
1, 029, 287 913,968 401 1,113, 750 
1) 467, 942 005,285 634, 387 1, 110, 582 
280, 183 183,659 114, 061 135, 
1,670, 448, 536 1. 
352 552, 386, 520 456 
247 321, 888 124, 769 25,134 
5 43,228,013 39, 889, 308 52, 215, 032 
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Grovr I.—Erports of nonicar matcrials—Continued. 


$ 


1912 1913 | 191! 1915 1916 
GROUP I-D. 
99%%%% E OA V T A IOE T EROE RA 3 $4,309. 648 $4, 534, 626 $1,371,073 $1,390,572 
Cotton Eins 0 261, 179, 404 45,48 71,742 
Se 430,152 390, 313 214. 632 SS, 654 
Elevator machinery. 1,659, 309 1,382, 893 80S, 973 1, 495, 194 
Electric locomotives. . 273,516 452 324,478 18 
Gas sta! eng 412,024 5613 419, 819 „H2 
Gas auto en; 1,728, 596 1,391, 893 402, 334 2,414,910 
3, 586, 926 1.509, 364 753, 176 2,386, 524 
stationary engines 2,876,536 2,331, 246 +200, 2,243, 
Gas traction engines 5,177,495 1 416,294 983, 198 2,872, 542 
Steam locomotives. 6, 442, 674 2, 692, 225 2,115, 866 13, 870, 926 
Steam marine engines 60, 608 120, 507 x 57, 
Steam stationary engi 708, 383 737,817 373,404 
Steam traction engines. 1.343, 340 657,815 236, 589 1,015,016 
All other engines, steam. 1,450, 250 932,078 794,361 2,637, 
0 engine 3, 766, 112 3,356, 764 2,956, 103 6,635, 59 
2 4 e 1,570, 1,125, 669 1,437, 968 2,457,918 
Mining machiner 2.2.2... 10,041, 432 9, 556, 634 6, 298, 157 7, 336, 524 
e 
GROUP n. 
1, 203, 442 916, 800 
2, 561, 887 1, 489, 218 
4,023, 650 4,235, 1 
871, 786 662, 
11, 573, 746 5, 35%, 524 
1, 828, 706 1,339, 
2, 889, 055 6, 542, 172 
1, 918, 383 2, 521, 668 
1,653, 640 705,1 
1,318,771 1,074, 126 
850, 902 354, 25 
1 5 5 81 8 
> k; 
16,761,510 11, 154, 636 
700, 881 201,912 
805, 7883423 
+ , 
257, 574 
1, 016, 124 
91, 704, 294 
6,089, 778 
10; 878216 
4,183, 416 
1,456, 
11, z 124 
596, 
1,627, 104 
538,974 
2,978, 718 
768, 204 
220, 392 
417, 708 
1,610, 304 
71, 274 
8,108, 274 
4,279,812 
57, 798,524 
31,330 337,338 
225, 798 17,814,324 
982, 423 11,951, 790 
750, 707 5,319, 726 
189, 265 , 309, 
574, 410 34,504, 344 
505, 748 382, 716 
785, 907 1,527, 162 
211, 580 1,311, 192 
267, 860 $ 762, 
944, 205 3, 1,727, 54 
436, 799 422, 507, 
092,719 639, 9,021, 528 
386, 877 505, 646, 614 
482, 836 453, 350, 634 
19, 786 330, 377,178 
450, 520 177, 2,897,094 
179, +404, 
351, 4,292, 
145,446, 214 
11, 038, 176 
207, 
? 1, 100, 304 
427, 695 1, 488, 918 
167,388 165, 
609, 967 348, 072 
282) 789 37,608 
76, 680 708, 252 
309, 896 49, 206 
125, 818 50,070 
692, 665 102, 672 
, 095, 029 616, 260 
228, 21 160, 536 
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Grovur I.—Ezports of nonwar materials—Continued. 


1912 1913 1911 1915 1916 


GROUP I-H—continued. 


$246,318 
15 
„ 
420, 982 704 
8,709, 140 4,251, 2, 968/190 
2; 104, 017 1, 081, 956 
24,944, 856 
3,377,912 0, 654, 310 „870, 864 4,919, 820 
1.661, 396 1, 608, 834 662, 786 1. 150, 008 
18, 596, 796 9, 521, 719 7, 565, 272 9,043,074 
1,085, 503 634, 103 160, 219 88, 614 
5, 211, 158 3,001, 399 1,123,212 1,121, 928 
1, 719, 274 1, 448, 622 962, 248 1, 087, 716 
1,355, 340 1,917, 315 1,102, 532 1, 195, 974 
$37 557, 838 462, 087 1, 343, 208 
6, 661, 021 6, 943, 239 2, 925, 984 3, 707, 094 
969 206, 919 103, 456 . . 
2,616, 513 2, 564, 543 2,036, 200 2, 377,920 
1, 366, 649 1, 270, 477 1, 303, 127 1, 8H, 416 
058 112, 463 30, 578 56, 106 
%, 037, 943 1, 542, 272 1, 024, 093 1, 045, 290 
7, 325, 535 5, 852, 230 2, 481, 592 3, 499, 542 
246, 258 332,612 258, 662 313, 152 
3, OST, 005 928,642 1, 659, 760 3, 276, 366 
1, 508, 442 378 559, 258 296, 
7, 295, 256 249 923, 203 3, 081, 078 
39, 497, 468 
434, 240 
534, 
1, 739, 108 
* * 
10, 359, 854 
54,319, 451 23,973, 686 57, 447, 914 
108, 276, 800 97, 909, 812 124, 601, 
43, 3 39, 889, 308 52, 215, 032 
34, 527, 663 21, 690, 710 48, 654, 454 
81,519, 762 53, 737, 288 91, 704, 294 
59, 871,437 37, 037, 484 7, 798, 524 
153,053,257 | 130,004, 293 145, 446, 214 
34, 848, 601 23, 054, 646 , 944, 856 
68, 879, 194 33, 206, 133 39, 497, 466 
9,215, 006 6, 999, 802 „359, 854 
Total Group I.. 647, 789,184 | 473, 598, 104 652, 669, 848 
Total Group II. 422, 204 346,045,051 | 1,126,093,709 | 1, 910, 233, 672 
2, 562, 908, 520 
1 53 per cent of total 1913. 
Perceniage of total export in Group I. Per cent. 
J.;’ 8 c e 8 A A 63.9 


Percentage of total exports in Group II. 


WOE. Socanccounsendsustunasdéunnaudtcersicataaciiacccunepecns FFF 757777FFCßͥßöA000 A 33 F 36. 


Group Il.—Exports of war materials. 


Horses es 1 $77, 950, 608 
Brass bars, sheets and plates..... 6, 149, 183 23.987852 
Brass, articles made from ........ 12, 819, 373 93, 361, 534 
18, 184,079 21, 106, 764 
F 39, 339, 014 27, 084,114 
Corn meal. 1,923, 214 1, 523, 974 
Oats 57, 419, 964 44, 678, 972 
Ries as 3,158,335 5, 096, 232 
r sicswonscvoceutpuedecdcebeqcunssecousseuccessvecscussscssbssconts 14, 733, 409 14, 829, 536 
Rye flour... By 416, 182 581, 508 
6 833, 552, 226 227, 272, 920 
Wheat flour. 94, 869, 343 86, 297, 178 
Aeroplanes 958, 019 2, 566, 074 
Aero parts 583, 427 4,958, 058 
Motorcycles 1, 494, 176 3, 331, 518 
Automobiles: i 
. 2 99 85 3 85 
— * 3 + * 
Parts..... 1, 240, 6, 624, 282 21, 868, 080 


201, 406, 499 


. 242, 317, 101 | 
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Group Il.—Z ports of war materials—Continued. 


1912 1913 1914 1915 
GROUP n-. 

$2, 294, 921 657, 108 $3,521,533 $40, 155, 288 
3,358, 419 3,971, 872 3,442, 207 15.979, 164 
577, 898 925, 562 502,132 146 2,801,739 
Bisa | gasis] rozsa) casas] 8 
1,743, 022 2.400, 326 2) 148, 235 9,108, 900 610,064 
27657, 809 3,943,220 3,505,207 4; 963, 270 17, 541, 673 
$ 1, 700, 205 1,635, 707 1, 635, 707 2, 552, 520 
518, 133 414) 371 183, 290 740, 892 
3, 564, 014 2,631, 997 1, 288, 131 2, 692, 308 

2,521,550 1,693, 632 478, 537 378, 
582, 200 346, 082 203, 683 1,358, 053 

5, 767, 043 3, 643, 908 712,104 521, 
4,400, 508 4,039, 590 416, 339 22, 254, 176 
41, 798, 336 31,354,013 90, 010, 044 550, 582, 738 
198, 561 6,948, 938 14, 460, 038 
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Who Owns Mexico? . This excess capital which has been ground out of an exploited 
country and its people, if retained at home, would reduce in- 
terest, and farmers, merchants, and small business enterprises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS could borrow upon reasonable rates. 5 
or But Tea masters of finance consider little else besides their 
wn pro 
HON. PAT HARRISON, The people of the United States đo not want war with 


Mexico. The Mexican people do not want war with us. And 


OF MIBEIERLE EE, both President Wilson and Carranza have manifestly done 


In tou House or REPRESENTATIVES, everything in their power to avert war. 4 5 
Friday, August 11, 1916. Rb en it, then, that menaces the peace of these neighboring 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to It dates far back of the Columbus raid. That outrage upon 
me to extend my remarks in the Rxcond, I include an article | the residents of one of our border towns was the logical out- 
that appeared in La Follette’s Magazine, written by Senator | come of conditions for which the Mexican people were in no 


La Fotterte, the title of which is Who owns Mexico?“ wise responsible. Worse than that! The Mexican people were 
The article is as follows: really innocent victims of traitors in our midst. For it is 
WHO OWNS MEXICO? charged upon the highest authority that the raid was in- 


tizen termin spired and arranged for in our own country! 
The paue has no de ing voice: ‘on the iasue, of Do you get the full meaning of that statement? Benedict 


war or peace. 
Arnold was not more guilty of treason. 
For more than 50 years money has been Powerful enough to The secret service of this Government has a long arm and a 


force war upon any country at any time. The student of world 


strong arm. The net may yet be drawn on the “higher up.” 
politics will: find that practically all modern wars have been | It ig fair to assume that President Wilson did not disclose all 


dictated by great financial interests. 
, of the facts in his possession when he declared officially a few 
As long as capital finds its best field for profit in its own days after the raid that 


country, the peace of that country is reasonably secure. But k 
whenever the financial interests have acquired such a control of | maere aere Pes along the ponder actively engaged in creating 
the national resources of their own country and such mastery vernment of Mexico for the of bringing about intervention 
over the industrial and commercial affairs of their own people the interest of certain owners of Mexican properties, 

that they can exact profits at will, such interests seek new There you have it! The gentlemen who want war with 
fields for their surplus capital. Mexico are the gentlemen who “have Mexican properties.” 
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They own most of the United 
States and a good big slice of Mexico. They are our captains 
of industry, our masters of finance. They own or control our 
great newspapers. They are for a “strong Mexican policy,” 
a “strong foreign policy,” a big Army, a big Navy. 

They prate about patriotism.” They clamor for“ prepared- 


They are a very powerful lot. 


ness.” They have tried to plunge the country into a hysteria 
of fear that we are going to be thrown into war with Germany 
or England or Japan, 

These privileged interests are not taxing the people of the 
United States for their great Army and Navy scheme to fight 
Germany, England, or Japan. They have other plans for the 
present. They have the irons on the American people. They 
control the prices of labor and the products of labor. They 
control the cost of every necessary of life. They own the coal, 
the oil, the timber, the water powers. Their profits are so 
enormous that they must lower interest rates or else invest in 
foreign countries. The timber, oil, coal, and mineral wealth 
of Mexico and of the Central and South American countries 
are most inviting in every way. The Governments are poor; 
the labor is cheap as slave labor. 

There is just one risk, and that is a large risk. The Goy- 
ernments are most of them weak. Revolutions in many of them 
are frequent; property rights are insecure. 

But a scheme has been worked out by the masters of finance 
to make foreign investments as good as a Government bond. 
Just put the Stars and Stripes back of them! 

There was a time when the slogan of munition makers was, 
“Trade follows the flag.” That put the commercial interests 
behind the Navy. But, “New needs, new deeds,” that slogan 
has been completely reversed. The cry now is, “The flag fol- 
lows the investment.” 

We will protect our citizens abroad. Assuredly! That is, 
our bounden duty, if we are to uphold the standing and dignity 
of our Government among the other nations of the world— 
strong or weak. But if the protection of “citizens” were our 
only concern there would be no “ border raids,” no “ mobilization,” 
no “war talk.” There would be no occasion for the clouds that 
darken so many American homes to-day. “ Investments,” in these 
plutocratic times, are vastly more important than “ citizens.” 

These American “investors” in Mexico—millionaires—are 
using every instrument they can control—their money, their 
newspapers, their magazines, their political influence, all their 
“dark and devious ways ”—to bring about “intervention.” In- 
tervention means war. War means blood and killing and 
bereaved families and unmentionable horrors. And all for 
what? Profits! Privilege profits! 

Privilege exploits us folks here in our own United States. 
And privilege makes so much money out of us that it creates a 
huge surplus. Privilege, never satiated, wants this surplus to 
be at work bringing in still more profits. Weak and unde- 
veloped (and unexploited) countries offer the biggest returns. 
So privilege buys a foreign “concession.” Cheap! The system 
looks to that bargain. But to maintain the great profits it is 
ordinarily necessary to resort to “strong-arm” methods. 
Sometimes people, like the workers in the mining district of 
Colorado, Michigan, and West Virginia, resist oppression and 
exploitation. Machine guns become the order of the day. And 
after all our present “ Mexican situation” is only a “ Ludlow” 
on a bigger scale. Privilege is to-day trying to shape public 
sentiment so that “ our boys” shall be made to march down into 
Mexico and offer up their lives for the purpose of placing the 
guarantee of the United States Government behind those gold 
mines and other concessions and to make the profits of privilege 
secure. 

Who owns Mexico? Really owns it? 

Let us glance at a few figures. Dollars, they are—millions 
and millons of them. And they tell the story. What follows 
shows the wealth of Mexico, according to nationality of owner- 
ship. It is taken from the United States Consular Report No. 
168 issued July 18, 1912, by Consul Marion Letcher, of Chihau- 
hau. This table was prepared by William H. Seamon, late of 
Chihauhau, who, according to the statement of this Consular Re- 
port, “ has had long experience in Mexico as a mining engineer”: 

NATIONALITY, 
Amount of Investment, 
— $1, 057, 770, 000 
321, 302, 800 


American 


Hold fast to these figures. Whatever may be urged upon you 
in these trying times by way of justifying “intervention,” keep 
in mind this big, outstanding fact: 

American financiers have more money invested in Mexico 
then the Mexicans themselves have—$264,582,758 more. 


American investments are biggest of all in that unhappy, 
system-ridden country. 

This American money is found in railroad stocks and bonds, 
mines, national bonds, ranches, smelters, timber lands, fac- 
tories, oil, rubber, insurance, and other enterprises. 

Let us glance at a few more figures from the same authority: 

Railway stocks: Mexican money invested, 5125, 440,000; Amer- 
ican money invested, $235,464,000. 

Railway bonds: Mexican money invested, $12,275,000; Ameri- 
can money invested, 8408, 926,000. 

Mines: Mexican money invested, $7,500,000; American money 
invested, $223,000,000. 

National bonds: Mexican money invested, $21,000,000; Ameri- 
can money invested, $52,000,000. 

Smelters: Mexican money invested, $7,200,000; American 
money invested, $26,500,000. 

Timber lands: Mexican money invested, $5,600,000; American 
money invested, $8,100,000. 

Factories (miscellaneous): Mexican money invested, $3,270,- 
200; American money invested, $9,600,000. 

Oil: Mexican money invested, $650,000; American money in- 
vested, $15,000,000. 

Rubber: Mexican money invested, $4,500,000 ; American money 
invested, $15,000,000. 

Insurance: Mexican money invested, $2,000,000; American 
money invested, $4,000,000. 

In the ownership of Mexico we find the real menace to the 
peace between Mexico and the United States. American capi- 
talists are desperately attempting to have the flag follow their 
investments. 5 

They who own Mexico are the ones who want war. 

Shall these powerful interests be permitted to succeed in 
their plot? 

Rosert M. LA FOLLETTE, 


Speech of Hon. Joseph G. Cannon at Greensboro, N. C., 
July 29, 1916. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES J. BRITT, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In TR House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 11, 1916. 


Mr. BRITT, Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to 
print, I desire to insert a very able speech delivered by the Hon, 
JOSEPH G. CANNON in the opera house at Greensboro, N. C., on 
the evening of the 29th of July last, the place of delivery being 
near the birthplace of the distinguished ex-Speaker of the House, 

The speech is as follows: 

SPEECH OF HON. JOSEPH G. CANNON, 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Chairman, all my life, if I have attained 
anything, it has been along the line of keeping step with the 
boys who stood for correct policies for the great Republic; not 
falling out with them, but keeping step with them when they 
were right, and thinking twice before parting with them if I 
thought they were not right. The result has been that while as 
a Representative I have disagreed sometimes about minor mat- 
ters, yet I have been one of the many millions that stood for 
the economic policies, the patriotic policies, and the financial 
policies of the American people under the leadership of the 
Republican Party. [Applause.] 

‘I entered congressional public life in 1878. That was at the 
beginning of Grant’s second administration. I have been there 
ever since, except when I had two leaves of absence that I did 
not ask for. [Laughter.] That has been over 40 years. Now, 
at a ripe old age I am still on terra firma, unshaken in the be- 
lief that a majority of the American people are nearly always 
right. Sometimes we make mistakes. In a government by the 
people, where all of us are sovereigns, where a majority deter- 
mines what shall be done, it would be impossible not to make 
mistakes here and there. But it is all right. When we make 
mistakes and have suffered in the school of experience, if we 
have the patriotism and the judgment to suffer until we can 
reverse the engine, then it is all right. And there never has 
been a time in the history of the Republic when we could not 
throw a monkey wrench into the machinery either in the 
House, Senate, or White House and stop the machine in two 
years and reverse it in four years. [Applause.]. The four 
years will be up on the 4th day of next March. [Applause and 
laughter.] We will vote in November. In the meantime we 
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are not going into revolution. We are not going to assassinate 
our President. We are not going to repudiate our form of gov- 
ernment, but we will grit our teeth and grin and bear it and 
wait, observing the law, and when November comes we will vote. 

I am an optimist. Ever since I reached the age of responsi- 
bility I have believed in the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man, and have tried to contribute my mite along proper 
lines. 

But you say, “ Well, Mr. Cannon, do you mean to say that 
everybody is equal?” Yes; politically equal. I mean that 
everybody in the United States of America, whether he be 
simple-minded, whether he be insane, whether he be a mediocre, 
or whether he be an exceptional man, every American citizen 
is entitled under the law and the Constitution to protection of 
life and liberty and protection in property. [Applause.] I do 
not mean that every man is equal intellectually or equal in effi- 
ciency. In Illinois a man waits until he is 21 years old before 
he can vote. We might say that he could vote at 18 or at 16. 
The State fixes the qualifications of the voter, and all the States 
do not fix them alike, either. 

In the State of Pennsylvania you have got to pay a poll tax 
before you can vote. In the State of Massachusetts you have 
got to be able to read and write before you can vote, and so in 
Connecticut. In the State of Indiana you can vote when you 
are 21 years old, and they are very liberal there, and let a 
foreigner vote after he has been in the State a year if he has 
taken out his first papers and declared his intention to become 
a citizen at the end of five years. The States fix the qualifica- 
tions of the voter, but under the Constitution of the United 
States every citizen, every man, every woman, every child, 
every naturalized citizen, whether he be Irish or English or 
German, or no matter what his nativity, and every native-born 
citizen, whether he be black or white, is entitled to liberty and 
protection under the law. [Applause.] You stand for it, and 
that is what we stand for in Illinois. You regulate your local 
affairs as we regulate ours in Illinois. I have lived 80 years. I 
have lived through two generations. Oh, what marvelous things 
have happened since the year 1840. Out here at New Garden 
there were 20 families that loaded their small amount of chat- 
tels into wagons and hitched up the horses and passed through 
this city and started for the Wabash in Indiana, Oh, I recollect 
very well. I was 4 years old. I am going to tell you a little 
story. I am not going to talk much politics. I am going to 
wander along here. When we came to Greensboro a member of 
our family went into a store, which may have stood right where 
this opera house stands. I went with her, and she inguired for 
something that when you rubbed it on a piece of sandpaper 
there was a light; and she told me afterwards that she paid 25 
cents for that box of matches. It was a little tin box, and when 
they could not borrow fire on that journey of 1,200 miles to the 
westward there was that little box of matches to fall back on, 
and she told me that when they got out there on the Wabash 
there were two matches left. Now you can buy a dozen boxes 
of safety matches for 5 cents. Well, so much for that. 

After that I learned that my father was a Whig. I recollect 
the log cabins, and where the procession of people would move 
along and hurrah for Tippecanoe and Tyler, too. You know 
that boys, when they are quite young, very readily learn the 
wicked posal 27 bs lke sae along: 

Den pem you heard from Maine? 
Bow ye bey went, pent, for Governor Kent, 


pecanoe , teo, 
Doreen sor EN 3 


[Laughter.] 

that was the year when your Grandfather 
Morehead was elected governor of of North Carolina. He was a 
Whig and lived in this goodly city. [Applause.] William 
Henry Harrison was chosen President in that year, 1840. And 
from 1836 down to 1860, whenever you in the State of North 
Carolina had to pass upon the proper economie policies for the 
great Republic, after full discussion, you declared for the 
policies of the Whig Party. [Applause.] We got into trouble, 
you know, and there was that great contest that made men 
change their politics, so that men whose judgment said “In 
God's chancellery we ought to travel on this road,” found that 
their interest said, “No; we will travel here.” You did not 
have a monopoly of that ‘down South. We divided the respon- 
sibility with you up North. The evil days came, Great men 
like Webster and Calhoun disagreed. Why, Webster from 
Massachusetts was a free trader after he began public life in 
the Congress of the United States, and Calho South Caro- 
lina’s favorite son, was a protectionist. The hiet interest of 
Massachusetts was the sea. The chief interest of South Caro- 
lina was servile tabor and cotton. In the fullness of time Mas- 
sachusetts was driven from the sea and took to manufactures. 
Then Webster became a protectionist, and just at that same 


time Calhoun became a free trader. They changed positions. 
It was the material standpoint that changed, and they changed 
with it. Whatever brings the greatest good to the greatest 
number controls the polities of the leaders and controls the 
politics of the followers in this country. 

Again, in 1844, the gallant Harry of the West, born in Vir- 
ginia, owner of slaves in Kentucky, the advocate of “the 
American system,” the great leader for protection, came down 
here and made a speech at Raleigh. Do you want to know what 
Clay then said? Here it is in substance: 

Free trade between equals might work, but not between cheap labor 
and well-paid labor. 

That was true then, and it is true now. When he said that, we 
had 17,000,000 people in the United States. We have 100,000,000 
people now. We had a country yet to develop, substantially. 
We had just at about that time settled the forty-ninth par- 
allel for the northern boundary, and Oregon was ours, but Cali- 
fornia was not yet ours, because the Mexican War had not been 
fought, and we had not obtained that great stretch of territory 
reaching substantially from the Mississippi River across to the 
Golden Gate. All those things have happened since that time, 
What Clay said so clearly was true then, and it is true now. 

Do you down here in North Carolina know that a Government 
by the people is not a cheap Government? In the United States 
the people are sovereigns. The sovereign may be ever so patri- 
otic, but unless he is wise and informed, he is not a safe sov- 
ereign. Therefore, as the life of a generation is less than 40 
years, all the while the on-coming sovereign must be taught, 
must be educated. There is education and education. Some is 
gotten on the farm, some in the factory, some is gotten in the 
school of experience, some is gotten in the schoolroom, but the 
on-coming sovereign has got to be educated. It is not a cheap 
Government. Do you know that the United States of America 
spent last year for education $600,000,000 in the common schools 
alone and 18,000,000 children of school age were enrolled? Why 
do we spend all that money? In order that we may remain 
competent for self-government. These be great burdens. 

I call your attention to that, as one item, to show that the 
American people can not live on Japanese wages and this coun- 
try remain a Republic. [Applause.] And you know that we 
have more comforts and conveniences than any other people 
on earth. We have more railways and telegraphs and tele- 
phones. We have more appliances and conveniences of life on 
farm and in factory. We can not have these things and we can 
not bear the burdens that we have to bear on the wages of 
Great Britain. Their wages average two-thirds of what ours 
do. You can not live in competition with Germany and France 
when their wages for production are only 3 of what our 
wages are. Let me read again what Mr. Clay sai 

V eee cheap labor 

and well-paid 

CCC Wight andl XX 
any plainer. You maT cen play upon ng prejudices of men. You 
may deceive a part of haan a Gack OF the time, but you can not 
deceive all of them all 


Guilford County. into Indiana I have lived to see the popula- 
tion of the United States increase from 17,000,000 of people 
to over 100,000,000 of people. I have lived to see the tide of 
immigration go West. I have lived to see that great North- 
west country, which was not then admitted to the Union, organ- 
ized into States. I have lived to see the great struggle, that 
had to come, that resulted in the abolishment of servile labor. 
Thank God, it was abolished. Oh, of course, it was precipitated 
by servile labor or those who controlled it. The Grahams and 
the Vances and the Mangums and the Moreheads and the 

Alexanders begged that 528 would not secede, but a majority 
thought otherwise; and with Virginia on one side and South 
Carolina and Tennessee e you, you did secede. And 
how the sons of the Old North State did fight! You always 
fight, you know. Generally you are right; but you fight any- 
way, [Applause.] 

Well, it came in the fullness of time. There is not a man or 
woman within the sound of my voice, I doubt if you can find 
one in the county of Guilford, I doubt if you can find one in the 
State of Nerth Carolina, who would not say, “ Oh, God, I thank 
Thee that servile labor does not exist in the United States.” 
On account of the negro? Well, yes; it was good for the negro 
in the long run that he should no longer be a slave. But let 
me tell you, there were more white men in North Carolina who 
did not own negroes, and their freedom from the competition 
of servile labor was of much more importance than the free- 
dom of the servile labor. [Applause.] If it had not been for 
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that feeling north of Mason and Dixon’s line things might 
have been different. But, you see, on the north side of the Ohio 
River there was free labor and sovereign labor, and just on the 
south side of the Ohio River the same kind of work was per- 
formed by slaves. Do you not see, it degraded the white man. 
Lincoln understood that, and under his leadership that is what 
gave success. And thank God for it. If I had my way about it, 
I would about once a year assemble the people at all the 
churches and thank God that all our people are free, especially 
the white people. [Applause.] 

I did not intend to say all that. I told you I would wander 
around. I want now to talk to you for a little while about what 
is to happen in November. Let me say that I did not come to 
North Carolina to abuse any individual, and as I grow older I 
do not go anywhere to abuse any individual, especially a person 
who is in office or who wants to be in office. Abuse does not 
catch any flies. Great God, every candidate for office in North 
Carolina might be stricken by the angel of death this minute, 
everyone in this great audience to whom I am now talking 
might be stricken by the angel of death, and the balance of 
the people in North Carolina would be sorry and would give 
them decent burial, and then, to be practical, they would fill 
up the ticket and march on in the contest. 

Less than 40 years is the life of a generation. How many 
of us stop to think what has become of the men who 40 years 
ago were talking to the audiences of that day as I am 
to you to-night! Dead, crossed over, and I have no doubt that 
God in His providence is doing the best that He can for them, 
as He will do for us when we cross over. Forty years from 
now we will have crossed over, and the boy not yet born, the 
son of the woman now with child, will be carrying on the affairs 
of this Government. But that is looking a little bit into the 
future. What may happen to us who will then have crossed 
over, I do not know and you do not know. Some of us may 
be wearing asbestos halos and some of us muslin. 5 
But, coming right down to the present, I know a number of 
you people in Guilford County, some of whom are in public life. 
I know the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Mr. Osborn, 
one of your most respected citizens. There are no flies on that 
commissioner. He is a very able man. He is in now, and I 
think is conducting his office very well. Sometimes I wish he 
had a little more power to influence legislation and administra- 
tion than he has, but he is cong the best he can. I am glad 
to call him my friend. 

Then, there is your present Representative in Congress, Maj. 
SrepMAN, a dignified gentleman, a Democrat, it is true, but I 
haye no doubt an honest man. I have no stone to throw at 
him, And I might go through your whole delegation. There is 
the chairman of the Judiciary Committee in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Mr. Wess, who represents the Mecklenburg dis- 
trict, a very able man. Mr. Krronin, the Democratic leader 
of the House, is my personal friend and I would trust him in 
many things, but not to represent me in Congress and make a 
revenue law, for on that question he is to me a heretic. 

Do you elect men to Congress, do you elect men to the 
Presidency, do you elect men to the State legislature because 
they are tall or short, because they are handsome or homely, 
or because it is well enough to give them the salaries? Nay, 
nay! Under our organized government you send men to legis- 
late for you, because you can not all get together and call the 
roll and legislate for yourselves. Because you can not do that, 
you must act through the ballot bor. So, understand me, while 
I have no stones to throw at the personality of individuals, yet 
upon the question of the proper economic policy, if the best 
friend I had on earth stood for a different policy from what my 
judgment and experience tell me to be the correct policy, 
whether he be great or small, tall or short, whether he needed 
the salary or not, he could not have my vote to sit in the Ameri- 
can Congress or in the State legislature unless he stood for the 
policies that my experience and judgment tell me are for the 
best interests of the citizens of this great Republic. [Applause.] 

The wealth of North Carolina has been multiplied by five 
since 1860 and more than doubled in the last 10 years. The 
total wealth of the people in North Carolina in 1912 was 
$1,807,000,000, and this great wealth was not developed by the 
economic policy supported by the Democratic Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from this State. They have steadily voted for a 
tariff for revenue only, and declared that a tariff for protec- 
tion is unconstitutional; but your industries here have been 
built up by that protective policy, and ali the people of the 
State prospered under that policy while it was maintained by a 
Republican Congress and administration. 

Your cotton manufacturing industry is only about 20 years 
old, and your furniture industry younger; but North Carolina 
is the second State in the Union in the value of its cotton manu- 


factures, only Massachusetts excelling; and in furniture, I am 
informed, you rival Michigan. The product of your factories 
in North Carolina in 1880 was valued at $20,000,000 and in 
1912 at $260,000,000, or thirteen times as great. The product of 
your farms increased from $52,000,000 in 1880 to $190,000,000 
in 1912, and the greatest increase was in your cotton crop, 
which was valued at $18,000,000 in 1899 and $50,000,000 in 
1909, or nearly trebled in 10 years, 

Who has furnished a market for your cotton in tke last two 
years? Not England nor eyen New England. The New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange reports that the southern cotton mills 
consumed more than 4,000,000 bales of cotton in the last fiscal 
year, or an amount approximately the same as do the English 
cotton mills in an ordinary year. England has been the greatest 
manufacturer of cotton in the world, and last year the cotton 
mills in the South, established and developed under the Re- 
publican policy of protection, consumed as much raw cotton 
as did the mills of England in time of peace. The southern 
mills consumed one-third of the cotton crop of this country, 
and another third was consumed by the mills of New England. 

With two-thirds of the crop consumed in this country, the 
price of cotton was fixed at home by the demands of our own 
domestic mills. Under the Democratic free-trade policy there 
would have been no cotton mills built here to consume one- 
third of the crop in the last year and make the cotton growers 
practically independent of the Huropean demand. Why, you 
consumed more cotton last year in your southern mills than the 
whole South produced in 1876 or in any one year prior to that, 
when cotton was your chief mainstay in the South. 

You people of North Carolina and other parts of the South 
have profited by this policy of protection, and, in my judgment, 
you are now more dependent upon it than are the industries 
of my State of Illinois; but in politics you have done little 
or nothing to support that policy. You have elected to Congress 
Senators and Representatives who have been compelled by party 
caucus to vote against your economic interest. Your senior 
Senator [Mr. Susrmons] resisted the reduction of the tariff on 
lumber from $2 to $1 per thousand when the Republican 
Payne-Aldrich bill was under consideration in 1909, and he 
made one of the best protective speeches I ever heard on that 
occasion; but, as chairman of the Finance Committee of the 
Senate in the Democratic Sixty-third Congress, Senator 
Snmons reported to the Senate and passed a bill which cut off 
all protection to North Carolina in the lumber industry. In 
a Republican Congress he stood up and defended the industries 
of North Carolina with his voice, if not by his vote, but in a 
Democratic Congress he was compelled by caucus rule to 
sacrifice the industries of his State because the Democratic 
Party had declared in the Baltimore platform that protection 
is unconstitutional. 

Senator Smaxons and his colleague, Senator Overman, and all 
your Democratie Representatives frem North Carolina voted for 
the Democratic policy, regardless of the needs of the industries in 
their own State. I have no stones to throw at your Senators and 
Representatives from the mere personal standpoint, but it must 
be patent to you that they do not represent many of you on 
this great economic policy as to what protection shall be given 
by the tariff to your industries. They are still voting as Cal- 
houn voted before the Civil War, when he believed that the 
products of servile labor in raising cotton could best be ex- 
changed for manufactured products in England. But you have 
changed conditions here, and you were able to make the change 
under the Republican policy of protection. 

How many cotton mills were established here under the 
operations of the Wilson-Gorman tariff law of 1894? I do not 
know, but I would guess that the increase was not very great. 
Your development in manufacturing cotton and in other manu- 
facturing was under the Republican Dingley law, enacted in 
1897, and the Republican Payne-Aldrich law, which succeeded 
it in 1909. The Democratic Underwood tariff law, enacted in 
October, 1913, did not boost your cotton in the first nine months 
of its operation, because under that law the cotton milis of 
England and Germany were able te compete with the cotton 
mills of this country, and importations of cotton goods from 
England and Germany increased nt the rate of a million dollars 
a month; but since August 1, 1914, all Europe has been en- 
gaged in a great war, and that has been your protection, Ger- 
many has not been able to send any manufactures to this coun- 
try, and England has needed her production at home, while 
Russia has been compelled to buy cotton goods here. 

A foreign war is not a very safe defense for the industries of 
North Carolina to rely upon. All wars must end, and this war, 
which is costing billions of money, is rapidly exhausting the 
resources of the contestants. When it ends, and millions of 
soldiers return to the mills and factories of England, France, 
Germany, and Austria, with Belgium’s factories again, engaged 
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in the production of the commodities of peace, the old compe- 
tition with the world in the production of cotton goods and 
other products will resume, and the Underwood schedules will 
not protect these cotton mills in Greensboro, or give the opera- 
tives of these mills any assurance of continuing the present 
wages, because there will be cheaper labor in the cotton mills 
across the Atlantic. 

If I could take a vote here on the single question of the tariff 
on cotton goods and lumber products I believe that that vote 
would be overwhelmingly in support of a tariff for protection. 
T have no doubt that when the next Republican Congress meets, 
and the Ways and Means Committee begins the preparation of a 
protective tariff bill, there will be petitions from every cotton- 
mill town and every place where furniture is manufactured in 
North Carolina for an increase in the tariff on your products. 
Then why should you send such petitions by Representatives 
who will yote against granting your petitions? North Carolina 
industries can not always look to New England and the North 
to sustain a protective policy without helping to maintain it. 

The Congress is now Democratic; I believe it will be Repub- 
lican after the November elections. But we in Illinois and the 
West have a right to look to North Carolina to help make this 
change in Congress to change the tariff laws for the benefit of 
North Carolina and the whole country. If you who believe in 
protection and realize the need of protection to your industries, 
continue to vote for Representatives who will vote in Congress 
against any change in the Underwood law, the Republicans of 
the North will have a right to say that you do not desire the 
consideration you will demand. 

This is a representative Government, and the way to send 
your petitions to Congress is by Senators and Representatives 
who will vote as you petition. In the old days North Carolina 
believed in instruction to her Senators by the legislature, and 
some of your Senators were recalled in that way. Your protec- 
tion is in your own hands, and if you send your petitions for the 
protection of the cotton mills of Greensboro and your other 
industries by Mr. Grissom here, then, as your representative, 
his vote as well as his voice will represent your will. 

Why do I say that the Democratic Party will not help you? 
Because it has for many years declared that a tariff for pro- 
tection is unconstitutional and robbery. President Wilson 
called an extra session of Congress within 30 days after his 
inauguration to revise the tariff, and in his message to that 
Congress he declared that “the object of tariff duties hence- 
forth must be effective competition with the world,” that Ameri- 
can manufacturers and wage earners must whet their wits 
against the wits of the world. You, here in Greensboro, must 
compete with the cotton manufacturers of Manchester, England, 
and with those of Germany. The President might have sub- 
stituted the word “wages” for “wits,” because that is where 
the competition will fall, and unless you are willing to accept 
the same wages as the cotton-mill operatives of England and 
Germany, your competition will fail. 

The Underwood law cut the duties on cotton cloth in half, 
‘and made lumber free of all duty. President Wilson, when he 
signed that bill, made quite a jollification of the ceremony and 
declared that it gave him great pleasure to sign the bill, as it 
accomplished something that he had had in mind since he was 
a boy. So, you see, President Wilson has not changed. He 
holds to the old Democratic free-trade theory which, had it 
continued in force here, would never have built these splendid 
cotton mills, furniture factories, and other industries with 
$125,000,000 capital, which pay $41,000,000 a year in salaries 
and wages to those who work in these factories and produced 
more than $200,000,000 worth of products, 

Notwithstanding the war in Europe, the importations last 
year were the largest in the history of this Government, 
amounting in value to $2,198,000,000, and two-thirds of these 
importations came in free of duty. Had the tariff rates of the 
Payne Jaw remained in force, we should have had $150,000,000 
more customs revenue than we had last year. In the three 
years since the Underwood law was passed, it is estimated that 
we have lost more than $300,000,000 in customs revenues, or 
enough to have paid for the proposed preparedness program, 
without the extra taxation this Congress is expected to assess 
upon the people. The Democratic Party, under the leadership 
of President Wilson, has reduced the revenues paid at the 
customhouses in these three years $300,000,000, and without 
reducing the cost of living to you people in Greensboro or to 
the people in Danville, III. 

The realization of President Wilson's boyhood dream has been 
costly to the Government without any compensation to the 
people. They have been taxed instead of protected. 

The great war in Europe has taken the place of a protective 


tariff, arid has been substantially your only protection and the 


cause for your prosperity by cutting off European competition. 
But you have already been told that if that great struggle in 
Europe should end to-morrow and the great factories of Europe 
should begin their production again, with keener necessity and 
sharper competition than ever before—because they must work 
and they must find markets to make up for the losses which 
they have sustained—there would not be another day’s work in 
the cotton mills of Greensboro at your present wages or anything 
like them; and when that day comes you, like all the other 
manufacturers of America, must have protection against that 
overwhelming tide of competition. 

That is why I believe that the best industrial preparedness 
against depressed markets, slack work and wages is a protective 
tariff, and that is why I say if you want protection to your great- 
est industry you should elect to Congress your Republican can- 
didate, Mr. Grissom, who is pledged to that policy as is the 
Republican Party. [Prolonged applause.] 

Now, who is the Democratic candidate for the Presidency? 
Why, you know, the former president of Princeton is a candidate 
for reelection. He has written a history of the American people, 
Some six volumes; he has preached sermons; he has written 
essays; he has been a prolific writer. If he wanted to be a suc- 
cessful candidate, now that we have read his histories, it seems 
to me that he would have done better if he had bought them all up 
and burned them, because you may take what he wrote and the 
conclusions which he announced, and they do not tally with what 
he does. Why, he said that Bryan ought to be knocked into a 
cocked hat; yet he made him Secretary of State. I think he 
found out his mistake, At least one of them did, because Bryan 
and Wilson parted company. Let them quarrel it out between 
them. [Applause and laughter.] 

He indorsed the platform upon which he was nominated, 
which declared in favor of a single presidential term of four 
years. There is the platform. He pledged himself to that, not 
only when he accepted the nomination but he went out of his 
way to make speech after speech declaring that he indorsed 
that plank in the platform which said that American shipping, 
sailing under the American flag, with American cargoes, in the 
coastwise trade of the United States, should go through your 
Panama Canal and mine without payment of tolls, and that 
was a great feather in his cap. Yet what did he do? He led 
in the repeal of that act, not only by word of mouth, not only 
by line upon line and precept upon precept, but he exerted that 
extraordinary power that he has so often exerted since then, to 
make it “my policy,” the policy of the President, and thereby 
violated his party’s platform in that particular. Talk about 
ezars! Great heaven! Why, they did me the honor when I 
was the humble Speaker of the House of Representatives to 
say that I was a czar, when a majority of the House any hour 
of any day under the Constitution could have removed me. 
They put it in their platform in 1908 that I, poor me, had de- 
stroyed the Republic, you know, and they wanted the Repub- 
licean Party turned out to get rid of that wicked old czar. 
[Laughter.] There were some places over in Missouri where, 
when a naughty child would cry, its mother would get the Dem- 
ocratic platform and say, “Be still, or that wicked old Czar 
Speaker, will git ye if ye don't look out.” ([Laughter.] I had 
not much power then. I could not have done anything, except 
as a majority supported and directed. ‘They could haye re- 
moved me by a majority vote any day. They tried it on the 
motion of Representative Burleson, who is now Postmaster 
General. His colleagues swarmed about him and said, “ Oh, 
my God, withdraw that; withdraw that.“ I saw what they 
were up to, and I wanted a test vote on Burleson’s motion, and 
I put the question in a holy minute, “As many as are in favor 
say ‘aye,’ those opposed ‘no’; the Chair is in doubt.” He could 
not withdraw it after the question was put. Burleson's reso- 
lution was defeated by a larger majority than I received when 
I was elected Speaker. [Applause and laughter.] So there you 
are. But now they have a real czar in the White House. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I wish it were possible that you could 
be in Washington, and that you could haye your ears to tele- 
phones connected with the Democratic cloakrooms; and in one 
day after the President has published in the papers that he is 
going to have this, that, or the other bill passed, and has sent 
down to Congress his orders, you could hear more profanity than 
you ever dreamed of before. Why, the air is blue with profanity ; 
and that order from the White House means to your Repre- 
sentatives from North Carolina, Come under the rod. There is 
no fodder for you if you don't.“ [Laughter.] Now, if this was 
not so serious we might laugh about it. But where has it 
brought us? 

Pause with me a moment. Ten days before Woodrow Wilson 
was inaugurated President Madero of Mexico had been assas- 
sinated, The great nations of the world recognized Gen, Huerta 
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as the head of the Mexican Government. It was only 10 days 
until the end of President Taft’s term. I talked with him about 
it, and he said: 

Well, the new administration is coming and I am 1 * advised. 
I think’ I will let the new administration deal with that 

Huerta was not acknowledged by our AEREOS but our 
diplomatic representatives and those of the civilized world were 
being protected by Huerta. The President sent the Hon. John 
Lind to Mexico as his agent to say in substance to Huerta: “ You 
damned old usurper, you are an assassin. Get out! I am going 
to have the people in Mexico elect a constitutional President by 
a fair vote of the people. You get out, and they may elect any- 
body except you.” In the meantime Huerta was to protect the 
representatives of the United States. No; the President did not 
say “ damned ” ; I said that to save time. [Laughter.] 

Huerta did not get out. Then the President of the United 
States went into copartnership with Villa and Carranza and all 
the other bandits who were opposing Huerta. Then he lifted the 
embargo that Taft had imposed and let those robbers and bandits 
get arms and munitions of war from the United States; then 
he sent the fleet down to Vera Cruz and closed that port to the 
ships of the world to prevent them from carrying munitions of 
war to Huerta, who had already been recognized by the other 
great nations of the world as the responsible head of the Goy- 
ernment in Mexico; and still President Wilson insisted that we 
were not engaged in war with Mexico. Then, with that copart- 
nership between Villa, Carranza, and President Wilson, it took 12 
months plus to put that hardy, red-blooded old bandit Huerta out 
of Mexico, What did they do when he got out? Why, then Presi- 
dent Wilson dissolved the partnership and broke it up. Villa 
wanted to be first; Carranza wanted to be first; Zapata wanted 
to be first. They could not all be first. And the copartnership 
was dissolved, and we have had hell, not on the Wabash, but in 
Mexico and along the border, from that day to this. 

From one of the ships in the harbor of Tampico some of the 
marines went on shore in the performance of duty, They were 
arrested and held for a short time by the police of that city. 
Nobody was killed, nobody was hurt. Finally they got back on 
the ship, and there came the demand that this usurper, Huerta, 
whom our Government would not acknowledge, should salute 
our flag. The authorities at Tampico proceeded to apologize at 
once, and Huerta, who was over in Mexico City, said, “ Well, I 
will do the best I can. I have apologized, but if that will not 
do, if you, Mr. President of the United States, will salute my 
flag, I will salute yours.” Our Navy took Vera Cruz and held 
it for months. A lot of our boys got killed. But the American 
flag has never been saluted. In the Democratic platform is that 
ringing plank which said in substance that the American citizen 
wherever he may be upon God’s footstool of this earth shall be 
protected in life and in property against all the world. Read 
that platform if you do not think it is so. That is good Demo- 
cratic doctrine. There is no organized .government on earth, 
whether it be a monarchy or whether it be a republic, that is 
worth three whoops in the place that burns with fire and brim- 
stone that will fail to protect you and me if we are citizens of 
that country, whether we go to Mexico or to Cuba or to South 
America, or wherever we may go. And that bas been done 
heretofore. But we had 20,000 or 30,000 Americans who had 
gone over into Mexico. American capital had builded the Mexi- 
can Central Railroad from El Paso down to the City of Mexico. 
English capital had built a railroad from Vera Cruz up to the 
City of Mexico. French capital had built a railroad into that 
country. Great things were being done toward its development. 
British capital had gone over there and American capital had 
gone over there and had built cotton factories and mills. They 
had invested money. They had acquired silver mines and cop- 
per mines and gold mines, especially silver and copper. There 
were over 30,000 of your citizens and my fellow citizens in that 
country. When the struggle came on over there, when the 
bandits, Villa and Carranza and Zapata, and a hundred lesser 
leaders, were attacking the property of our citizens, and they 
appealed to the United States for protection, that silver-tongued 
orator, who has so many hundreds of times delivered his 1 
“The prince of peace,” that man, after Woodrow Wilson had 
made him Secretary of State, the head of the great department 
whose duty it is to protect the citizens of the United States in 
whatsoever country they may be, that man said to those 30,000 
Americans, “ You went down there at your own risk. You had 
no business to go there. You had better get out at your own 
risk,” and a proclamation was issued calling them out. Was 
that keeping the platform? 

Think of the American citizens, think of the women and chil- 
dren, who have been compelled to endure insult and persecution 
and outrage, killing, marauding, destroying in that country, where 
15,000,000 people are living in a atate of anarchy. When you go 


home to-night, my Democratic friends, turn back to the news- 
papers of three weeks ago and read the letter of Secretary 
Lansing, sent by authority of our President to Carranza, de- 
manding an immediate answer, and setting forth that long list of 
outrages and killings. That was after the killing of our soldiers 
at Carrizal. Carranza’s folks did the killing, or else Villa’s. I 
do not make much distinction between them, but it is said that 


it was Carranza’s people who did the killing. “Oh, well,” 
Carranza said, your United States soldiers had no business 
to invade Mexico.” But they had gone over there, by the direc- 
tion of Woodrow Wilson, after our soldiers and citizens were 
killed at Columbus, N. Mex., by Mexican bandits invading the 
United States. Pershing is still over there, and 100,000 members 
of the National Guard are now down upon that border of 1,800 
miles. They are not fully trained soldiers. They are down there 
under pay. They are having trouble. They are being trained 
down there in that hot climate. They went down there sup- 
posing they were going to fight for the flag; that they were 
going to defend American life and American property. They 
are there on the boundary; and now we are informed by the 
newspapers, and I have no doubt it is true, that a commission 
of three or five Americans is to be appointed to meet three or 
five Mexicans, to be appointed by Carranza, to settle the whole 
thing. Why, my fellow citizens, if a man had committed mur- 
der, had killed your family, had lied to you, had shown that he 
was an anarchist and bandit, and he should come to you and 
say, “Look here, I have been doing a lot of killing,’ would 
you be likely to say to him, Won't you be kind enough to 
appoint five of your friends and I will appoint five of my friends 
and they can settle the trouble?” Well, suppose they meet 
and settle. Who will enforce the award? 

The other day I made this statement to a good Democratic 
friend of mine. He shook his head. He could not, answer. 
Said he, “Cannon, I think it is a good enough Morgan to 
answer until after the election“ Some of you older men 
know what a “good enough Morgan” is. Away back in the 
earlier days there was a man named Morgan, a member of 
the order of Masons up in New York, who, they said, had 
betrayed the secrets of Masonry. He disappeared, and gov- 
ernors were nominated and some of them elected upon that 
issne—that an American citizen had been assassinated by the 
members of a secret society. Morgan was never found. No 
one knew whether he ran away or whether he was killed, but 
it upset the politics of the country, and I, being older than 
most of you, can recollect that in campaign after campaign 
the alleged killing of that man who had revealed the secrets 
of Masonry was talked about on the stump, and whenever 
somebody would start a roorback it was “a good enough Mor- 
gan until after the election.” 

Well, the college professor who is now our President is ago- 
nizing about gathering up the South American markets, and it 
is proposed to appropriate $50,000,000 right away to get some 
Government ships so that we may go to South America, so 
that the Government may carry your products and mine to 
those markets. Do you suppose our people are going down 
there to capture the trade of all those countries when they 
remember the fate of the thousands of Americans who have 
gone to Mexico? If there is anything on God’s footstool that 
is more helpless than an American citizen is in Mexico to-day I 
wish you would tell me what it is. Why, contrast Mexico 
with Cuba. We made Cuba write into her constitution that if 
she did not maintain law and order Uncle Sam would do it 
for her. We have gone over there once and restored law and 
order, and the Cubans understand that we will go again if 
necessary. ‘Therefore those people in Cuba who would like to 
make a revolution there are behaving themselves. Well, the 
Monroe doctrine applies to Mexico, does it not? 

The Monroe doctrine is that no Government of the world 
shall establish a monarchy on this hemisphere—that is, in 
North America or South America. They have revolutions every 
month or two in Haiti and Santo Domingo and Nicaragua. 
They have had several down in Venezuela; and when England 
or Germany or any other Government has said, “ Why, those 
people owe our citizens money, and if they do not pay it we 
will go there and take possession of their customhouses, and, if 
necessary, will take a part of their territory,” what, has Uncle 
Sam said? It is not written in the law, it is not written in 
any treaty, but Uncle Sam harks back to the Monroe doctrine 
and says, “ Don’t you put your footstep there.” Well, then, 
they have replied, “If you will not let us protect our, citizens, 
you protect them.” And to-day, by order of President Wilson, 
the marines are in the island of Haiti and in Santo, Domingo 
and in Nicaragua, armed forces of the United States, and we 
have taken possession of the customhouses, and we. are collect- 
ing their revenues, as we collected the revenues at Vera Cruz, 
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under President Wilson, and those revenues collected at Vera 
Cruz are now in our Treasury. According to Wilson's notion, 
he had no more right to collect those revenues there than I 
have to hold you up in the street. But in those other countries 
our representatives are collecting their revenues and maintain- 


ing law and order. In Haiti they got a coal-black African, one 
of the revolutionists, and they set him up in business. They pro- 
tected him with our armed marines, landed from our warships. 


When they got him in there and guarded him, they acknowl-° 


edged him as the de facto government, and made a treaty with 
him. But we have a President who put his hand to the plow 
in Mexico, and then looked back! How long, O Lord, how long 
is all this to continue? 

Do not let any man say I am abusing the personality of Wil- 
son. I am not. He is my President for the time being. He is 
entitled to my loyal support while he is President, but when he 
comes and wants to be President again, I would be false to my- 
self, I would be false to my constituency, I would be false to 
you unless I told the truth about it. Is it true? 

You who have read the papers and kept track of things know 
that it is true, and if I should stand here all night, I could not 
tell one-tenth part of what has happened. Well, but was he 
not a great teacher? Yes; the president of Princeton. Does not 
he know a good deal? Yes. Let me tell you, the man of affairs 
who. is competent to be the Executive of a great Republic of 
100,000,000 people, as a general rule wants to be a broad, all- 
around man. He needs to have had experience; he needs to 
have dealt with his fellow citizens face to face. He should 
not as a general proposition be selected because he has taught 
a lot of boys and young men, because by doing that he ordinarily 
becomes one-sided and dictatorial. Great heavens, whether a 
Democrat or a Republican is elected as Chief Executive, I hope 
in the future we may be preserved from the necessity of educat- 
ing him, by the waste of treasure, by the bloodshed of our people, 
after he becomes President, for that is an expensive education. 
[Applause.] 

In conclusion, oh men of North Carolina, I am proud to speak 
to you to-night in this county of Guilford, where I was born; 
in this land of virile people, settled by men of courage; the 
land that furnished the Stevensons, the McKenzies, the How- 
ards, and all the others who migrated from here to Kentucky 
and western Tennessee and Indiana and Illinois and Kansas 
and Iowa and away across the continent; men who are among 
the foremost of the great citizenry of this country. To-day this 
Old North State has in the voter the oldest Caucasian Amer- 
ican citizenship of any State in the Union. [Applause.] You 
have had less of immigration. Sometimes I think it might 
have been better if you had had more, but you have had less. 
You are Scotch-Irish, you are English. You have been rein- 
forced by some Quakers who escaped from Massachusetts over 
to Nantucket to save themselves from being hanged, and then 
came down here. You have been reinforced by a few Germans 
and Moravians, but you are of the purest type of Caucasian 
Americanism. If you believe it is best for the hundred million 
people of this country, then reelect Woodrow Wilson; but God 
save you from the leadership of demagogues who raise false 
cries with the intent to revive the issues that grew out of the 
Civil War, when all those problems have been settled, and when 
there is good feeling in the Northland, as I believe there is good 
feeling in the Southland. God save you from the leadership of 
men who would seek to divert your attention from the discus- 
sion of these living, wonderfully important questions, and who 
would like to stir up the ashes of a generation gone by. When 
you go to the ballot box, lay your hands upon your hearts, and 
say God help me to use my judgment to vote not only for my 
own best interests but for the best interests of the hundred 
million people of the United States. [Applause.] 
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eee 18482 had under consideration the conference report on the bill 
r 84) making appropriations for the service of the Post Office 
1 . and post roads for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
and for other purposes. 
Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, the main proyisions of the Sen- 
ate amendment were contained in a bill which I e in 
the House last December. 
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That bill provided that the rural-mail delivery should be 
extended to all the rural population of the United States, 
The Senate amendment contains the same provision. 

The bill which I introduced for the first time classified and 
standardized the Rural Service. It established two classes: (a) 
Horse-drawn vehicle routes of 24 miles in length; (b) motor- 
vehicle routes of 50 miles in length. ‘This classification and 
standardization is adopted in the Senate amendment. 

In the House bill it was provided that in the establishment 
of new routes and the reorganization of existing routes the 
Postmaster General should approximate such routes to such 
standards, and that routes should not exceed such standards 
by more than 20 per cent; that is, that horse-drawn vehicle 
routes should not be over 28.8 miles in length; and that motor- 
vehicle routes should not exceed 60 miles. The Senate amend- 
ment increases the limit from 20 to 50 per cent; that is, it 
allows the Postmaster General to establish horse-drawn vehicle 
routes of 36 miles in length, and motor-vehicle routes 75 miles 
in length. 

I am satisfied that this large measure of discretion is unwise. 
It has been demonstrated by years of experience that an every- 
day, all-the-year-around service can not be maintained on earth 
roads, for which horse-drawn vehicle routes are established, if 
the length very much exceeds 24 miles. It is also true that such 
service on hard-surfaced roads, for which the motor service is 
intended, can not be maintained if the length very much exceeds 
50 miles. To allow the Postmaster General at his discretion to 
increase the length of routes on earth roads to 36 miles is to de- 
prive the patrons where such extension is made of regular 
service for at least four months of the year. I sincerely regret 
that the Senate did not adopt my limit of 20 per cent instead of 
the 50 per cent limit contained in the amendment. 

It is true that the Senate amendment directs the Postmaster 
General to conform to the standards fixed of 24 and 50 miles, and 
only allows him to increase the standard when necessary to allow 
more complete service. It is probable the Senate believed the 
limitations on extensions beyond the standard would be observed 
in good faith by the Postmaster General. But unless that officer 
is more willing to follow the direction of Congress in the future 
than he has been in the past there is great danger that the good 
intended will not be secured. 

In the House bill it was provided that the carriers should be 
paid $1,200 a year for a standard route of 24 miles and $30 in 
addition for every mile above said standard. That was not only 
fair to the carriers, but it was a check on lengthening the routes 
to the detriment of the service by the Postmaster General. The 
Senate amendment fixes the salary at $1,200 for a 24-mile route, 
but it allows no increase in pay to the carrier until the length 
of the route exceeds 30 miles. That is an unfortunate provision, 
for it will operate almost as an invitation to an administration 
willing to sacrifice 9 to save cost to extend the routes to 
30 miles. 

It was provided by the House bill introduced by me that no 
motor routes of 50 miles or over should be established except on 
hard-surfaced roads. It is apparent and experience has demon- 
strated the fact that no regular motor service can be maintained 
on earth roads during the autumn, winter, and spring. The 
attempt to force such service on such roads has resulted disas- 
trously whenever tried and has deprived the farmers of regular 
service when the roads were bad. The Senate amendment adopts 
a different check and allows the establishment of motor-vehicle 
routes only when a majority of the patrons to be served petition 
for it. It is probable that this provision is better than mine, 
for it is not likely the people will petition for a service that can 
not be regularly maintained. 

Other features of the Senate amendment are commendable. 
The provision that the department can not by order prevent the 
use of motor vehicles on horse-drawn vehicle routes is necessary 
in view of the previous action of the department. The provision 
that in making appointments on new routes preference shall be 
given dismissed carriers on discontinued routes is also necessary 
and just. The provision that the carriers whose back pay has 
already been appropriated for and is in the Treasury, but which 
has been withheld by an arbitrary and unwarranted order of 
the department, shall now be paid, is only an act of simple jus- 
tice to the carriers. 

The bill which I presented was approved by practically all 
those Representatives who represent rural communities. It was 
supported by many of those who appeared before the committee. 
It was offered in the House as an amendment to the postal 
appropriation bill, but was stricken out on a point of order 
raised by the chairman of the committee. Fortunately, it was 
possible to include many of the best features of my bill in the 
amendment introduced in the Senate by Senator HARDWICK, of 
Georgia, which we are now considering. I am glad that the 
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conferees have approved it and feel sure that in its main fea- 
tures it has the approyal of the House. 
HOSTILITY OF THE DEPARTMENT. 

It is a lamentable fact, but a fact nevertheless, that the atti- 
tude of the Post Office Department of the Government under this 
administration, regarding the Rural Mail Service, has been and 
is unfriendly. The Postmaster General has a deep-seated belief 
that every branch of the Postal Service should be self-supporting. 
The rural service has never been self-supporting, and as it has 
been extended from year to year in answer to the imperative de- 
mands of the people its cost has increased. This the Postmaster 
General endeavored to remedy. But every attempt made by 
him in that direction has been an assault on the efficiency of the 
service. 

The largest item of expense in the rural service is the salary 
of the carriers. From time to time, as their duties have been 
extended, their salaries have been increased. This the Post- 
master General determined to stop. In order to do this he con- 
ceived the plan of letting the service out to the lowest bidder as 
a substitute for the salary basis. In order to discredit the car- 
riers he charged that under the salary system they became inde- 
pendent, indifferent, and neglectful of their duties. 

Immediately when the plan was proposed and the charge made 
there arose a storm of protest from the farmers all over the 
land. There had never been a Government service which on 
the whole had been as satisfactory to the people as that ren- 
dered by the carriers to their patrons. The charge that the 
carriers were inefficient was so utterly unfounded as to be 
ridiculous. Neither did the auction system meet with any favor. 
It was understood by everybody but the Postmaster General that 
in order to maintain effective and satisfactory service a con- 
dition of trust relationship must be established between the 
patron and the carrier, intimate and confidential in its nature. 
To intrust such service to any scalawag who could manage to 
secure two mustangs and a cart, and who would have no 
interest in the service except to draw his pay, would be a 
calamity, indeed. The people were unanimously opposed to the 
proposition. Congress made answer by increasing the salaries 
of the carriers and appropriated the money to pay them on that 
basis. 

Congress had determined the rate of pay for the carriers 
upon a mileage basis. For a standard route of 24 miles or 
more it gave the carrier $1,200 per year, and smaller amounts 
for lesser distances. This did not suit the Postmaster General, 
and without authority of law and by executive order he estab- 
lished another basis. Upon this basis a carrier was required 
to carry and distribute a certain number of pieces of mail in 
order to receive his salary. A schedule of time was also estab- 
lished, and if carriers made their routes in less than the time 
specified for each length of route they could not receive the 
salary fixed by law. 

Under this system the Postmaster General, by an arbitrary 
order, was able to withhold from the carriers over $2,000,000 of 
their salaries, the money for which was in the Treasury. 

This flagrant disregard of the expressed purpose of Congress 
met with such a storm of protest that with great reluctance it 
was abandoned. A new scheme was then devised. If the salary 
as fixed by Congress could not be cut down, the same object 
could be accomplished by lengthening some routes and abolish- 
ing others, By this means the department could strike at the 
carriers on two sides; by abolishing à large number of routes 
they could dismiss an equal number of carriers. By lengthening 
the remaining routes they could compel the carriers still in the 
service to do a greater amount of work for the same money. 
This was accomplished by their reorganization scheme. 


THE REORGANIZATION PLAN, 


The main features of the reorganization scheme were: First, 
lengthening of existing horse-drawn vehicle routes; and, second, 
consolidating existing horse-drawn vehicle routes into motor- 
vehicle routes. ; 

Where approximately complete service had been established, 
as in Towa and the other Middle Western States, where for the 
most part earth roads only were available and where the aver- 
age length of the routes was about 24 miles—in such cases a 
large number of routes were abolished and the remaining routes 
were lengthened from 20 to 40 per cent. 

The administration plan for the institution of motor service 
was to combine two horse-drawn vehicle routes into one motor- 
vehicle route of from 50 to 60 miles in length. Up to the tine 
when the reorganization was undertaken, and as a result of 
yeurs of experience, the department has established a standard 
of length for rural routes of 24 miles on earth roads. It had 
been demonstrated in thousands of cases that an every-day, 
all-the-year-around service could not be maintained on earth 
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roads which very much exceeded that standard. More than 
95 per cent of the roads traversed by the rural carriers were 
earth roads. The changing seasons, with winters when snow- 
drifts in the Northern States impede travel, while in the fall 
and spring rains make the roads muddy and almost impassable, 
prevent uninterrupted service on longer routes. It has never 
been claimed before that the standard could be lengthened 25 
per cent and satisfactory service maintained. 

Regarding the establishment of motor service, it should be 
apparent that to establish routes 50 to 60 miles in length and 
to serve 200 to 300 families every day the year round is im- 
practicable over earth roads. Motor vehicles to an extent even 
greater than horse-drawn vehicles can not be used over muddy 
roads. On hard-surfaced roads which can be traveled the year 
round such service is possible. But on earth roads motor 
service is impossible for a large part of the year. 

For these reasons the reorganization scheme put into opera- 
tion proved a disastrous failure. 

The reorganization plan began to be put in operation April 1, 
1915. From that date to September 1, 1915, the Fourth Assist- 
ant Postmaster General reported that 846 “ unnecessary 
routes” had been discontinued; 928 ordinary routes had been 
abolished; and 491 motor-vehicle routes established in their 
stead. Since then these numbers have been largely increased. 
At that time Mr. Blakslee, the Fourth Assistant, claimed the 
reorganization was a success and that “ the new plan is working 
well.” This claim was utterly unfounded. It was not a success, 
and the plan, far from “working well,” was a complete and 
humiliating failure. 

At that time -when the legislation was pending before the 
committee and in the House Members on both sides were 
earnest and emphatic in condemning it. Mr. CLARK, a leading 
Democrat from Florida, said: 

I have sent petition after petition to the department, letter after 
letter, and protest after protest from the people who live in the com- 
munity, who know the roads * * and yet in the face of all 
these protests and petitions the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, 
directed, I presume, by the underlings who claim to have made these 
investigations, simply says that a motor-yehicle service can be main- 
tained there. 

Many other Congressmen from different portions of the coun- 
try voiced the protests of their constituents against the scheme. 

In the Senate the protests were not less emphatic. Senator 
Harpwick, a distinguished Democrat from Georgia, in support- 
ing his amendment, said: 

Mr. President, this is not an effort to cripple a great department of 
the Government, but, on the contrary, it is an effort to keep a depart- 
ment of the Government from absolutely crippling and ruining a great 
department of the public service. 

Again, in speaking of its political effect, Senator HARDWICK 
said: 

If my State were not as certainly Democratic as it is * * ©% the 
conduct of the Post Office Department in that State would have lost it 
to the Democratic Party, and, as it is, it may it many votes, 
although, thank God, we can stand it and still have plenty to spare. 
If it were a State in the Middle West, it would be impossible for the 
Democratic Party to carry it with any such administration of the 
Post Office ent as we have had there, in respect to this matter 
of the Rural 1 Service, 

Senator Harpwick was not alone. Other Democratic Sena- 
tors were even more emphatic. Senator Ssanru of Georgia said: 

The manner in which they haye torn to pieces the rural service in 
my State and cut it off has been something intolerable. 

The North as well as the South joined in protesting. Senator 
GALLINGER, of New Hampshire, in the debate in the Senate, 
said: 

I want to say that the destruction is universal. I have been deluged 
with appena and protests from my own State and from other New 
England States that the administration of tbe Rural Delivery Service 
was absolutely indefensible z 

The press of the country has been equally severe. The At- 
lanta Constitution, a leading Democratic paper of the South, 
speaking editorially of this reorganization, said: 

The Constitution denominated it “A Dangerous Experiment,” because 
under present conditions regularity and ciency are practically im- 
possible. 

In Iowa the service has been seriously injured by the changes 
made. The carriers have not been able in the wintertime for 
days in suecession to make their lengthened routes. Individual 
reports show that in many cases carriers were last winter on 
their routes from 10 to 12 hours daily. 

One carrier writes: 

We go to the office at 6.30, start on the route at 8, get back about 4, 
and it takes 30 minutes in the office after that. 

Another says: 

My time put in on January report averages 10 hours 6 minutes 


p day. Add to this 1 hour for taking care of my horses, which ts 
ess than the time really spent, makes 11 hours a day for me. 
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8 states: 
was carrier on an ty route which was 


233 — nl long. They 
— — it to 85 miles. I tried it for abont: three week: I made it 
pa of the on but when the roads were muddy I conid 5 st make 
two days in succession. The elgg 3 2 
quit. But nobody has done any better than 


Still another testifies : 


There are seven routes out of In January there were sey- 
eral days none of us made our routes. In February we en 5 not go 
the routes, and so we made one end one day and the other the next. 
Sometimes we could not do even that well. Two of our carriers were 
sick and two resigned. 


The testimony of the carriers is amply corroborated by the 
patrons. I give some extracts from letters received: 


Our old route was 26 miles long, and we got our mail tolerab 
Now our route is 85 miles long and has 166 boxes. In ba 
weather it can not be done. So when that is the ae we get our 
mail about every other day. Most of us have stopped taking dailies. 


Fon boxes on our route receive their mail only three times a 
w 


The carrier can’t get in until after dark, and our letters don’t go 
out until 4 o'clock the next day. 


Our route is so long, carrier takes one end one day and the other 
end the next day. That makes an ne service. And they 
call that extending the service.“ 


Carrier has such a long route he e can't stop to take money orders or 
or sell stamps. 


We are now placed three-quarters of a mile 88 from the route. 
We don’t know when to expect carrier. Can’t get ogre ng or money 
orders or send packages. Packages sent to us 5 de out in the 
Tain and snow without being ed. 

We live 1§ miles from ————. Our mail used to come from there. 
We go to church there, send our 3 to school there, and do 
our marketing there. Now gur mail by rural route comes from the 
PON Wa: do aut thke tat all, but go to 

our mail. 


morning by 10 o'clock. Now I am 
mail 


take two daily papers, for I eae to study the markets. 
take any. It is no use. 


We aid not get any mail at 


After careful computation we find t that after the change of rural routes 
the patrons of our old route will in a —5 have to travel 10,000 miles 
farther to get th accommodations than they did before the 
change. Tha tis farther thaw the carrier has to travel the whole year 
making all his deliveries. There are only three patrons on the old route 
that baye better mail service than before the change. 

These could be multiplied indefinitely from the mail of nearly 
every Congressman from a rural district where the reorganiza- 
tion scheme has been put into effect. It shows what a failure in 
practical operation the plan of the department is. 

Under the old system changes were made upon petition of the 
patrons and inspection. Under Mr. Blakslee’s scheme the re- 
organization was made without the knowledge of the patrons 
by clerks in Washington who were entirely without knowledge 
of the conditions affecting the service. In some places routes 
were plotted to cross impassable streams; to traverse roads that 
had never been improved and were not traveled; to climb hills 
and cross swamps that no one attempted. It was hardly possible 
that a plan thus formulated could be successful. It was wrong 
in conception and wrong in application. 


BLAKSLED’S DEFENSE. 


In defense of the reorganization scheme Mr. Blakslee admits 
some few farmers have been inconvenienced, but “no one has 
been entirely cut off from the service.” In view of the fact that 
hundreds of patrons abandoned their route service and went to 
town for their mail, and that still more were compelled to locate 
their boxes half a mile or more from their homes, his statement 
seems hardly justified. He said that by the readjustment, “ ex- 
travagant waste was eliminated.” This, he claims, was accom- 
plished by eliminating “ duplications and unnecessary service.” 
“Duplications” did not exist except in individual instances 
which could have been corrected without a reorganization of the 
entire system. In fact, in many instances duplications and re- 
tracings are greater in his readjusted routes than under the old 
schedule. 

The administration claims that it has established 6,000 new 
rural routes and extended the service to millions of new patrons. 
This is a most remarkable claim in view of the facts. In 1913, 
the last year under the former administration, the number of 
rural routes as officially reported was 42,805. In December, 1915, 
as reported by Mr. Blakslee, there were 42,993. In this two years 
and a half under the present administration they had increased 
the routes only 188, instead of 6,000. 


ow I do not 


late now. and sometimes two or three. 
for f four days in one week. 


The normal increase in spite of the unfriendly attitude of the 
administration had increased the number in 1914 to 43,652. As 
a result of the reorganization plan this was reduced in less 
than a year to 42,993. In that time Mr. Blakslee had destroyed 
659 rural routes instead of making any increase. Since that 
time the number of routes abolished has been largely increased. 
In many of the instances where new routes have been established 
only triweekly service has been installed. In view of the facts 
this claim of the extension of the rural service is one of the 
most remarkable ever made by an official of the Government. 

But Mr. Blakslee's chief defense of the reorganization scheme 
is based on the claim that the carriers are overpaid and do not 
earn their salaries. In a carefully prepared paper presented 
to the House committee he said he had gathered data which 
conveyed “startling information.” He said he had tabulated 
“the actual hours of service rendered by these carriers in the 
performance of their duty.“ He asserted that there are 4.320 
carriers in the Rural Delivery Service who are working to-day 
less than four hours per day.” He claimed that in hundreds of 
cases the carrier was “performing but two hours service per 
day, according to actual count kept by himself and not by us.” 

No one ought to have believed these statements of Mr. Blakslee, 
His statements were not entitled to credit. But evidently.some 
gentlemen were deceived, for we find that the chairman of the 
House committee, Judge Moon, in defending the administration 
on the floor of the House, said: 

I am aware of the fact that there are 4,320 rural routes in the United 
States where the carriers are getting $1,200 a year and performing only 
four hours a day of service, and other routes where they are performing 
only two hours a day. 

This statement was made doubtless in good faith by the chair- 
man of the committee on the authority of the Fourth Assistant. 
Such a statement, coming from such a source, would carry 
weight and influence the action of Members. Yet it was utterly 
unfounded. 

An examination of the records, reports, and statements made 
by Mr. Blakslee himself show that none of the charges made by 
him against the carriers can be sustained. 

He asserted before the committee that he had tabulated the 
record, “ according to actual count kept by himself—the carrier 
and not by us,” of 4,320 carriers, showing “ the actual hours of 
1 rendered by these carriers in the performance of their 

ty.” 

This was a misstatement of the facts. Mr. Blakslee did not 
furnish the committee with a true statement of the reports of the 
carriers as sent in by them. In each instance he reduced the 
time reported by them by half an hour, an hour, or an hour and 
a half in order to make it appear that the actual hours of sery- 
ice rendered by these earriers in the performance of their duty ” 
were less than they really were. 

In one instance given by Mr. Blakslee the time as given in his 
schedule as compared with the time reported by the carrier for 
the month of July was as follows: 


Route 1, 27.80 miles Jy Biswas Baten . 26 
Time actually repo ——.. ̃⅛—0æ!: ̃———. ,p —— 28 
Time acl 8 4 ot 
e actually repo S ··⸗ LY A 
Route 3. 25.83 miles aloes — 3. 50 
Time 25 ORI CR ee eS ec) GhOR 
Route 5, 29 TS RAS Se PERE — 3. 40 
Time actually reported a . 4. 40 


It will be seen that the time as reported by the carrier is re- 
duced in the schedule given by Mr. Blakslee in each instance 
one hour less than reported. The same is true of the other 
months reported. In other Instances ascertained the time as 
reported had been in like manner reduced one hour. It is prac- 
tically certain that in none of the schedules printed has the time 
as reported by the carrier been given, but the time has been 
reduced by Mr. Blakslee arbitrarily a half hour, an hour, or an 
hour and a half. 

The report made by the carrier and forwarded to the depart- 
ment gives the “ Time carrier reported at office“; “ Time car- 
rier left office after return from delivery of mail”; and the 
“Total time on duty in the office and on the route.” 

It will be seen that the time the carrier is on the reute can 
not be ascertained from the reports made, but must be estimated. 
This the department has done by deducting the time they esti- 
mate the carrier spent in the office in making up his mail before 
he starts and in making disposition of his collected mail and 
making his reports after he returns. This the department 
usually estimates at one hour, and deducts that amount. Per- 
haps this is a fair estimate. 

The difficulty is that this is not explained, and an actual mis- 
statement of the facts is made by the Fourth Assistant. He 
says his tabulation states, “ the actual hours of service rendered 
by these carriers in the performance of duty.” This is not true, 
It only gives the estimated time the carrier took in making his 
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route. In his statement Mr. Blakslee says: “I show here that 
there are 4,320 carriers in the Rural Delivery Service who are 
working to-day less than four hours per day.” ‘This is untrue 
in two particulars. His statement does not show the hours that 
the carrier worked. It shows only the time actually spent on 
the route, and excludes one hour’s work every day in the office. 
Where Mr. Blakslee says the carrier only worked two hours, he 
actually worked three. When he says the carrier only worked 
four hours, the official reports in the office of the department 
show that he worked five hours. 

The statement of Mr. Blakslee is untrue and misleading in 
another particular. He says that 4,320 carriers only work four 
hours per day, and that the reports show it. The reports are 
given for four months of the year: January, April, July, and 
October. The four hours is not an average of all these months, 
but is only the average for the month of July, as admitted by 
Mr. Blakslee himself. 

In his examination before the committee Mr. Blakslee was 
asked: 

Mr. Rouse. How long a period of the year was this average made 


for—1 month, 2 months, or 12 months? 
Mr. BLaksLev. It was made from their last report in July of this 


year. 
Mr. Rovsz. That is, for three months? 
Mr. BLAKSLER. No; just the one month. 
Mr. Rouse. That is all in the summer time? 
Mr. BLAKSLEE. Yes. 


Again the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Brakes] asked 


Mr. Brakrs. I take it this statement was prepared from the 
records of last July, when the roads up there were in good shape. 

Mr. BLAKSLEEB, Sure. 

Mr. Brakes, In other seasons of the year he could not make it in 
that time? 

Mr. BLAKSLER. Yes; that is right. 


So it appears that Mr. Blakslee’s statement of the average 
time the carriers spend in the performance of their duties 
applies only to the month of July. It is needless to say that 
July is the one month of the year when practically all over 
the United States the roads are hard and dry. If the carrier 
owned a motor car he used it. If he did not own one he often 
borrowed or hired one. Under such conditions it is not strange 
that the carrier should make his route in four hours or even 
less. 

All the foundation, therefore, to be had for the statement 
made by Mr. Blakslee that the carriers are only working four 
hours a day is that he has been able to pick out, among all 
the 430,000 carriers in the United States, about 1 in 10 who 
has made his route in four hours during the month of July. 
And in his statement is excluded the time which the carrier 
is compelled to work in the office before starting out and after 
returning from his route. No allowance is made for the time 
required by the carrier in taking care of, his team, making 
preparations for his daily trips, or any other outside necessary 
work. The whole effort is an attempt to show that carriers 
are receiving $1,200 a year for doing only two or four hours 
work daily. 

Mr. Blakslee, when before the committee, in order to impress 
the members with his claim that the carriers were only working 
a few hours a day and were grossly overpaid, said: 

I will take some of the cases in Michigan which are particularly 
interesting. Here is a carrier at Blissfleld, Mich., who operates a 
29.54-mile route in 1 hour and 24 minutes. 

Mr. LAFEAN. How does he get over the route? 

Mr. BLaksies. With a motor vehicle. He enjoys a joy ride every 
ony aad get $1,200 a year for doing it. 

r. LAFEAN. Do you call it a joy ride when he travels over a 29- 
mile route and delivers the mail? 

Mr. BLAKSLÐE, I do not call it a fair day's work when covered in 
two hours, 

Here Mr. Blakslee endenvored to deceive the committee in 
two regards. 

First, he tried to create the impression that the Michigan 
carrier made his route in less than two hours the year around. 
“He enjoys a joy ride every day and gets $1,200 a year for 
doing it.” As a matter of fact, the schedule afterwards filed 
with the committee shows that the time quoted was only for 
the month of July. The report, which Mr. Blakslee himself 
filed, shows that the time required to serve that route in Janu- 
ary was 8 hours; for April, 5.48 hours; for October, 3.45 hours; 
while for July alone was the time as reported, 1.54. 

Not only in that respect did Mr. Blakslee deceive the com- 
-mittee, but he carried the clear implication that less than 2 
hours was all the carrier worked. As reported to him, the 
earrier had worked 9 hours in January, 6.48 hours in April, 
2.54 hours in July, and 4.45 hours’ work in October. Seldom, if 
ever before, has a high official of the Government so endeay- 
ored to dereive and mislead a committee of Congress. 


Again, Mr. Blakslee was asked during that examination: 

Mr. FINLEY. In computing the time these men take up, do you com- 
pore ‘Fron the time they leave the post office until they return to the 
l Mr. BLAKSLEE. That is the schedule as reported by them. 

Mr. FINLEY. Do you make any allotment of time for them to sepa- 
rate their mail? 

Mr. BLAKSLEE. Not in this statement, as such time depends en- 
tirely upon the number of pieces, and I have found on the heaylest 
routes, on motor routes, when all the facilities are at hand, and they 
have a routing directory that is up to date, in an hour, and, as a rule, 
it takes anywhere from 15 to 20 minutes or half an hour, 

So we see that in his statement to the committee, Mr. Blaks- 
lee says that on ordinary routes, “as a rule, it takes anywhere 
from 15 to 20 minutes or half an hour” to separate their mail. 
This, he says, when he is trying to make it appear that such 
part of the carriers’ work is inconsequential. 

Yet when he is making up the schedule of time to show how 
little work the carrier actually does he estimates the time spent 
in the office at—in some instances as much as an hour and a 
half—so he can subtract as much as possible from the time 
actually reported to make up his schedule of the time the car- 
rier was on the route, and then presents that schedule as the 
time the carrier actually worked. 

As a result of this reorganization scheme hundreds of car- 
riers have lost their places. After years of faithful service they 
have been discharged, although they are within the classified 
service, and under the provisions of the law can not be dis- 
charged except for cause. In one instance four carriers from 
one office were dismissed. All four were veterans of the Civil 
War, and very popular with the patrons. No charges were pre- 
ferred against them, and they offered to submit to any mental 
or physical examination to determine their fitness, but this was 
refused. In some instances dismissed carriers have been of- 
fered positions in other places. But this involves a change of 
residence, and is in most cases impracticable, 

There were 2,405 carriers separated from the service last 
year—1,228 resigned, 232 died, and 618 were removed. It is 
not pretended that those removed were discharged on account 
of any fault of their own. Of those who resigned many did so 
because of the lengthened routes and additional work. Resig- 
nations are being sent in wherever the reorganization has re- 
sulted in materially lengthening the routes because of the diffi- 
culty, and in many cases the impossibility, of maintaining 
regular service. 

THE GOOD OF THE SERVICE. 

Although the reorganization plan has resulted in great in- 
jury to the carriers, that is not the most serious result of such 
action. It is to the service itself and the millions of farmers 
throughout the United States who are its patrons that the 
greatest injury has been done. The department evidently de- 
termined to punish the carriers. But in doing so it has harmed 
the people still more than it has the carriers. It should be 
evident to anyone that the prime requisite for good service to 
the people is good carriers. Congress has recognized that fact 
always. It has increased the carriers’ salaries from time to 
time. But that has been amply justified by the increased 
duties, the higher cost of living, and the greater expenditures 
necessary to maintain the service. The department requires 
the carriers to furnish their own horses and carriages or autos, 
but it appears not to recognize that this entails a large and 
continued expense on the carriers. The department seems to 
think that the carrier who works with a team or auto, which he 
is required to furnish, should do so on the same scale of wages 
as a workman who furnishes nothing. This is unreasonable 
and unjust. 

In matters so vitally affecting the most important branch of 
the Postal Service it is deeply to be regretted that the present 
administration occupies such a hostile attitude. That such an 
attitude is not approved by members of the administration 
party is shown by the fact that there is little sympathy with 
the acts of the administration among Democrats, either in the 
House or Senate. Many have opposed the reorganization plan 
from the first. To such men as the Representative from 
Florida [Mr. CLARK], in the House, and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Hanpwick], in the Senate, is largely due the 
credit for preventing the entire demoralization of the service. 

The present amendment is known as the Hardwick amend- 
ment, for to Senator Hanpwick, more than to any other one 
man, is due the credit for securing its adoption. The Senator 
from Georgia made a brave and able fight for this restriction 
on the department all along the line. Through the Senate 
committee, on the floor of the Senate, and finally through the 
conference, he followed it; and, notwithstanding the strenuous 
and almost frantic opposition of the department officials, car- 
ried it to victory. He is entitled not only to the thanks of his 
own people, but also to the gratitude of the entire rural popu- 
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lation of the Nation. 
legislation is disregarded and its purpose entirely subverted, 
the law will prevent the further demoralization of the service. 

It is strange that anyone should desire to injure the Rural 
Delivery Service. It is little that the Government has done 
or can do for the farmers of the country in any event. This 
service has been, is now, and will continue to be an inesti- 
mable benefit to them. One would think that instead of show- 
ing hostility, instead of discrediting the interests of the farmers, 
the administration ought to help and not hurt, to increase its 
efforts to benefit rather than to curtail and harass and dis- 
courage. 

From the time the department was organized the farmers 
haye paid their share of the appropriations to deliver mail to 
every home and place of business in the cities. The city busi- 
ness man demands from three to seven deliveries daily, and 
complains if he does not receive them promptly on time every 
business day. Gradually it dawned on the intelligence of the 
Nation that the farmer also was a business man; that informa- 
tion of the markets and of current events was as important to 
him as to the city man, and out of that illumination came the 
Rural Free Delivery System. It has not only been successful, it 
has been a veritable boon and blessing. It has helped the 
farmer and the farmer’s wife and family more than anything 
else they have ever received. It is impossible to estimate its 
benefits. It has added hundreds of millions to the wealth of the 
Nation by increased production. It has educated the children, 
it has brightened the farm home, it has taken away the feel- 
ing of isolation and loneliness, and placed the farmer and his 
family immediately in the citizenship of the world. 

It is to be hoped that this legislation will be of some benefit 
in securing and preserving this great service to the rural popu- 
lation of the Nation. 


Address of Hon. John J. Fitzgerald. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. GRIFFIN, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 15, 1916. 


Mr, GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, in pursuance of the permission 
of the House granted me to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I am inserting the forceful and eloquent speech of my distin- 
guished colleague, Hon. JohN J. FITZGERALD, delivered at the 
Democratic State conference, held at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
on August 11, 1916, 

ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN J. FITZGERALD, CHAIRMAN OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
CONFERENCE AT SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y., AUGUST 11, 1916, 

We meet under most favorable auspices. Our country is 
prosperous and at peace; our party is united and harmonious. 
Our opponents have lost their jaunty confidence, and have 
degenerated into chronic scolds and wearisome faultfinders. 

Heretofore it has been the custom of Republicans sneeringly 
to challenge the Democratic Party to exhibit its contributions 
to the constructive legislation essential for the advancement of 
the people and the complete development of the country. As 
our party had long been out of power the task was impossible, 
and we have had to rely upon the accomplishments of days 
long past, and upon our professions of present-day capacity and 
our sincerity to strive disinterestedly for the public weal. 

As representatives of the Democratic Party we now have just 
cause to rejoice. Conditions are completely changed. We no 
longer rely upon professions. Our performances speak elo- 
quently of our capacity and of our good faith. Every department 
of the Government has felt the stimulating influence of Demo- 
cratic control, and the country responding to the same impulse 
is prospering, while the people are enjoying a measure of con- 
tentment and of tranquility never before experienced in the 
history of our country. 


HUMAN FREEDOM. 

Prior to the present Democratic administration the Republican 
Party had been for 16 years in complete and uninterrupted 
control of the Federal Government. During that time a great 
world movement, especially manifest in our own land, gathered 
irresistible momentum. The demand was insistent that govern- 
ments should be more efficient instrumentalities for the uplift 
of humanity, and that their powers should be more freely and 
fully utilized to curb greed, to end the economic enslavement of 


. 


For, unless the spirit and intent of this | the individual, and to broaden the opportunities of the everyday 


man to attain a fair measure of the benefits which would result 
from the just distribution of the fruits of his toil. 


GREED AND MONOPOLY CHECKED. 


Those in control of the Republican Party distrusted the people. 
A system had developed under which a comparatively few men 
almost completely dominated the Government and had acquired 
practically absolute control of our national finances and large 
business enterprises, Business and politics were so interwoven 
that the welfare of the great masses of the people was sub- 
ordinated by those in control of the Government to the interests 
of the few specially favored financial dictators and their pet 
enterprises. 

To thwart the humane and patriotic movement to free the 
people from the grip of greed and monopoly the stand-pat Re- 
publicans had resort to every trick and device that skillful, 
cunning, able, and unscrupulous men could devise, But the 
people would not be denied. Their patience was exhausted. 
They demanded speedy relief from intolerable conditions. Tired 
of reiterated promises and unfulfilled pledges, aroused by the 
repeated betrayal of their interests, and angered at the continued 
and complete subserviency of their chosen officials to an ar- 
rogant financial oligarchy, the country repudiated the Repub- 
lican administration with all of its works and idle promises and 
returned to power a united and a rejuvenated Democracy pledged 
and determined to end the shameful conditions which under 
Republican rule prevailed in practically every department of the 
Government. 

A GREAT LEADER FOR THE CRISIS. 


No trifling task awaited the Democracy. It was not the work 
of a day, nor of a year, nor even of a decade that had to be un- 
done. Imperative reforms were demanded in government, in 
finance, and in business, while vicious and indefensible condi- 
tions in the industrial world had so ramified as to affect dis- 
astrously every part of the social structure. Giants were 
needed for the work in hand, and a leader was required who 
possessed unusually unique qualifications for the task to be 
done. 

From the very beginning our country seems to have been 
specially favored by Divine Providence. The man for every 
crisis has always been at hand. Such a one was selected by the 
Democratic Party to lead the contest in 1912. Speaking of him 
in that campaign I said: 

He has a profound knowledge of our history, of our Government, and 
of the development of our country; he or appreciates the proper 
force of the many varying elements responsible at different periods of 
our history for many movements of far-reaching consequences; he has 
an accurate . of the complicat methods of modern 
finance and business; he s devoted his entire life to the study of 

ublic questions and to the consideration of adequate remedies for ex- 

ting or possible abuses in our governmental system. He has in a 
marked degree the ability to discern capacity in men and to utilize 
them in a common movement for the best interests of the people; he 
has a rare charm of manner that attracts men and makes easy their 
cooperation under his guidance; he is admittedly free from obligations 
of every character excepting those incumbent upon him as a public 
official to dedicate his best_efforts in unselfish service of the people. 
He knows and reperta our Constitution and he comprehends the genius 
of our Government. 

Under the wise, courageous, and inspiring leadership of such 
a man the Democratic Party has successfully accomplished in- 
numerable and much-needed reforms. The country has not yet 
enjoyed the full measure of the benefits of his brilliant adminis- 
tration. Sufficient time has not elapsed to enable his beneficial 
achievements to be fully comprehended. But as the days pass 
on and the people realize that the new freedom has been at- 
tained, as they gradually step forth from the oppressions of the 
past and find themselves free from the shackles of prior days, 
as they more fully appreciate the social and industrial revolu- 
tion which has been quietly but effectively accomplished, as 
their hearts beat more rapidly with new hopes of happier and 
brighter days, and as their ambitions to enjoy a fuller and better 
and more noble existence are the more and more realized, then 
the wisdom, the courage, the patience, the prescience, the pa- 
triotism, and the disinterested devotion of their great leader 
will sink more deeply into their consciousness and they will 
universally and enthusiastically proclaim as the first friend of 
humanity, the determined foe of oppression, the unrelenting 
enemy of evil in government, the fearless champion of social 
and industrial reform, the candidate of the Democratic Party 
in this campaign, the present and next President of the United 
States—Woodrow Wilson. : 


CONSTRUCTIVE LAWS ENACTED. 

The record of achievements upon which these assertions are 
based is unrivaled in our history. The Democratic Party in 
three brief years has enacted more progressive, remedial, and 
beneficial legislation than had been perfected previously in any 
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two decades. Problems were pressing for solution from every 
quarter in almost endless confusion, but the task was done in 
a systematic manner, and so effectively as to compel our political 
opponents to support many of the measures which they now 
vociferously condemn. 

DIRECT ELECTION OF SENATORS. 


To end the constantly recurring scandals in the election of 
United States Senators we proposed, and the States ratified, a 
constitutional amendment to provide for their election by direct 
vote of the people. 

THE INCOME TAX, 

To more equitably distribute the burdens of taxation and to 
relieve the backs and the tables of innumerable toilers of the 
unequal proportion of the cost of the Government, which prop- 
erly should be borne by the wealth of the land, we proposed, 
and the States ratified, a constitutional amendment empowering 
the Congress to levy a tax upon incomes without apportionment 
among the several States. This amendment was ratified, despite 
the powerful opposition of the Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent while governor of this State. o 

Under the authority conferred by that amendment, the Demo- 
cratic Congress levied the present income tax, which has yielded 
during the 82 months in which it has been in operation more 


than $137,000,000. 
THE TARIFF REDUCED. 


We reduced the tariff. Both the great political parties prom- 
ised to do so. The Republican Party, however, betrayed its trust, 
violated its pledge, and actually increased many rates in the 
odious Payne-Aldrich Act. 

The Underwood tariff law is an honest compliance with the 
promise of the Democratic Party to revise the tariff downward. 
It was framed by men who were under neither express nor 
implied obligations to secure special advantages to favored indi- 
viduals or industries. The welfare of all of the people was the 
controlling motive in its preparation, and it was designed to be 
fair and just alike to the producer and to the consumer. 

It destroyed the disgraceful alliance which had so long ex- 
isted between certain monopolistic enterprises and the Repub- 
lican Party. It ended the evil practice of adjusting tariff 
schedules in proportion to the amount of the campaign contri- 
bution. It freed industry from the possibility of legislative 
blackmail, and it initiated the movement to have our tariff 
laws based upon accurate information after exhaustive inves- 
tigation by disinterested officials, so that there should be no 
special and unjust favors in future revisions. 

Intended to raise revenues adequate for the Government un- 
der the conditions existing at the time of its enactment, it ex- 
ceeded the estimates made by its framers and produced ample 
revenues until the present world war radically disarranged our 
commercial relations with other nations. 

BANKING AND CURRENCY REFORM. 

For more than 40 years our banking and currency systems 
had been universally condemned. The Republican Party dallied 
and toyed with the problem, indulging in caustic criticisms of the 
prevailing conditions, and promising profusely to remedy the 
admitted evils. All of its efforts were of a makeshift and tem- 
porary character. 

The Democratie Party, with broad vision and sound states- 
manship and displaying a knowledge and a grasp of the prob- 
lems to be solved, which amazed the country and silenced criti- 
cism, enacted the Federal reserve act. It is concededly the 

-most comprehensively constructive legislation enacted since the 
Civil War. It has made impossible the recurring of money 
panics of Republican administrations and has rendered stable 
and secure the financial transactions essential for the unrivaled 
commerce of our country. 

LOANS FOR THE FARMER. 

While the Federal reserve act made possible certain farm 
credits, the Democratic Party did not stop its efforts to provide 
adequate financial aid to those engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits, so the rural-credits act, which completely rounds out our 
financial system and extends the same needed facilities to the 
farmer as had been provided for those engaged in commerce, 
was enacted. Although the Republican platform denounces the 
law as “ineffective,” it is a noteworthy fact that only 5 votes 


were cast against it in the Senate and but 10 in the House of. 


Representatives. Never in our history has any law honestly 

believed to be ineffective by any substantial body of our citi- 

zens been approved by the two Houses of Congress with but 15 
adverse votes out of a combined membership of 531. 
ADVICE AND ASSISTANCE FOR BUSINESSMEN, 

As a result of Republican maladministration the business of 

the country had been plunged into a state of uncertainty and 

chaos. Business men were dismayed. All of their enterprises 


seemed to depend upon the partisan whim of the Attorney 
General. Those who desired to comply with the law were as 
gravely menaced as those who sought to evade it. The Demo- 
cratic Party ended the uncertainty and restored confidence in 
business circles by the enactment of the Clayton Act and the 
creation of the Federal Trade Commission, which, as President 
Wilson said in his Detroit speech, substitutes “for the harsh 
processes of the law the milder and gentler and more helpful 
processes of counsel.” The purpose of this legislation has been 
to help, not to harass; to build up, not to destroy. 

The evils resulting from trusts and monopolies have practi- 
cally been eliminated. No honest man now need fear the heavy 
hand of the law for innocent acts in the conduct of legitimate 
business, while the dishonest, the unscrupulous, and those in- 
clined to resort to unfair practices alike injurious to the indi- 
vidual producer and to the purchasing public have been com- 
pelled to abandon their evil ways and to conduct their business 
with decent regard for the rights of others, 

GooD ROADS. 

Inadequate transportation facilities have added largely to the 
cost of commodities. While many States have been alive to the 
necessity of good roads a comprehensive plan for the entire 
country is required to obtain lasting results. To this end the 
Democratic Congress has enacted a good-roads law to encourage 
and to aid the construction of such highways as will make read- 
ily available the great markets for our farm products. 
= A MERCHANT MARINE, 

A universal demand has long existed that our merchant 
marine be rehabilitated. When the great maritime nations be- 
came involved in war and the ships in the over-sea trade were 
turned from the peaceful channels of trade to the necessities of 
the war a staggering blow was dealt our commerce. Lack of 
shipping has seriously embarrassed our foreign trade; abnor- 
mal carrying charges have placed undue burdens upon it; and 
the warring nations have arbitrarily regulated and controlled 
the transportation facilities demanded by our commerce greatly 
to its disadvantage. Commodities from the West have been de- 
layed, stranded in box cars which stretched inland from the sea- 
board for many miles, all because of lack of cargo-carrying 
ships under the American flag. 

There are but three ways te establish a merchant marine. 
By the investment of private capital, by subsidies from the Fed- 
eral Treasury to those most highly favored by the controlling 
element in our Government, or by the construction, and, if neces- 
sary, the operation, by the Government itself of sufficient cargo 
ships to make our foreign commerce free.from alien domination. 

The Democratic Party has determined to provide the ships at 
public expense and to have them privately operated under suit- 
able regulations, or, as a last resort, to have the Government 
itself operate them. Despite the divergence of opinion as to the 
wisdom of the plan it is the best solution thus far proposed. 
Since 1872 the Republicans have talked of restoring our mer- 
chant marine, but have accomplished nothing. They offer no 
specific remedy now for the appalling conditions which prevail. 
They severely denounce what Democrats propose in an idle 
effort to prevent some practical movement to afford facilities 
imperatively required. 

AGRICULTURE, PENSIONS, CONSERVATION, AND FLOOD PREVENTION. 

Within the time at my disposal it is impossible to discuss in a 
comprehensive manner all of the legislation proposed and per- 
fected by this Democratic administration for the alleviation of the 
evils which Republican misrule had brought upon the country. 

We have enacted the Agricultural Cooperative Extension Act 
of inestimable value to those engaged in agricultural pursuits; 
liberal pension laws for the survivors of our wars and for those 
who were dependent upon them; conservation laws to enable 
the people to utilize the wonderful natural resources of the 
country; and legislation designed to end the disastrous floods 
which have so long devastated the Mississippi Valley, so that 
an area equal in extent to many ancient empires may be avail- 
able for the cultivation of commodities essential for the sus- 
tenance of our people. 

HUMANITARIAN LAWS FOR THE LABORER. 

The welfare of the toller has not been neglected. By the 
Clayton Act and the anti-injunction law laborers struggling by 
legitimate means to better their condition have been freed from 
the menace of hostile courts. For the first time in our history 
there has been written into the law the principle that human 
labor is no longer to be considered in the category of a mere 
commodity, but rather as a thing of flesh and blood. By the 
enactment of the eight-hour law, the safety of railway em- 
ployees act, the creation of the Bureau of Safety, the Children’s 
Bureau, the proposed ehild-labor bill, and the Kern-McGillicuddy 
compensation bill more forward steps have been taken to con- 
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serve the health, safeguard the lives, and promote the welfare 
of our people than was done during the long period of Republican 
control, 


PREPARATION FOR THE NATIONAL DEFENSE, 


Other matters of vital importance to the national security had 
to be adjusted. With the civilized world convulsed with the 
shock of the most horrible war of all time, it was suddenly 
realized that our country should make additional provision for 
the national defense. Radically divergent views were enter- 
tained by the best equipped. military experts as to what was 
required and what should be done. The legislation needed could 
not be drafted overnight. It required careful study, thorough 
consideration, and statesmanship of the highest order to deter- 
mine what was essential for the national welfare and the methods 
most desirable to adopt to secure the Nation against foreign 
aggression, 

Under such conditions no legislation could be framed that 
would fully satisfy every element of the body politic. What is 
being done, however, in the opinion of the men best fitted to 
judge, fully meets the necessities of the Government. The ap- 
propriations for the national defense during the present session 
of Congress will aggregate more than $700,000,000. 

The naval bill, for instance, as it passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives provided more money, excluding authorizations to 
make contracts, than Great Britain expended in 1915, and it 
was $130,000,000 in excess of the largest appropriation ever 
made for the Navy by a Republican Congress. 

In his speech of acceptance Mr. Hughes asserts that 

It is not words, but the strength and resolution behind the words 
that count. 

It is not words, nor is it merely the strength and resolution 
behind them, but it is deeds that count. The Democratic Party 
demands that its position regarding the safety and security of 
the Nation, as well as upon all other public questions, be meas- 
ured neither by its own words, nor by the misleading assertions 
of its opponents, but by its acts and its deeds, which alone have 
made the country safe. 


AMERICA PEACEFUL AND PROSPEROUS, 


There are two simple facts of tremendous importance to the 
country which our Republican opponents desperately seek to 
minimize. All the keenness and ingenuity of a judicially trained 
mind have not enabled Mr. Hughes to do more than reiterate 
threadbare and fallacious arguments. Strive as they may 
they can not blind the people to the fact that the country is 
enjoying a period of heretofore undreamed-of prosperity, and 
that during many months of temptation and travail during 
which he has been nagged and abused and violently and un- 
reasonably denouneed the President of the United States has 
with a dignity and patience and courage that has commanded 
the respect of mankind so conducted our relations with the 
taped nations of the world as to keep our own beloved country 
a ace. 

= OUR PROSPERITY PERMANENT. 

Mr. Hughes, in his speech of acceptance, states that the “ tem- 
porary prosperity to which our opponents point has been created 
by the abnormal conditions incident to the war.” Since when 
was he endowed with prophetic vision to enable him accurately 
to predict the future? How does he know that this unexampled 
prosperity is temporary? ‘This prosperity is temporary only in 
the sense that it began after the Democratic Party assumed the 
management of the Government, and it will only end should 
Mr. Hughes, by any fortuitous combination of circumstances, be 
successful in this campaign. 

It is intimated by him and boldly asserted by other Republican 
spokesmen that our prosperity is due entirely to our traffic in 
munitions of war. The assertion is unjustified; it is prepos- 
terous. Our exports have practically doubled since the advent 
of President Wilson’s administration, now aggregating the enor- 
mous sum of $4,000,000,000 annually. The value of munitions 
exports is not 6 per cent of the total. 

The present prosperity is not due primarily to abnormal war 
conditions, Only biased partisans make such a claim. While 
some industries have undoubtedly benefited because of unusual 
demands resulting from the war, it must be remembered that 
a tremendous stimulus was given to business by the Democratic 
legislation which provided a suitable and elastic currency and 
substituted scientific and modern banking facilities for the 
archaic systems in vogue during Republican administrations. 
The removal of the uncertainty existing prior to the advent of 
this administration because of the inability of business men 
safely to embark in new enterprises or to extend existing ones 
has immeasurably aided the healthy expansion evident in every 
phase of industry. Democratic policies, legislation, and leader- 
ship have been the chief factors contributing to our present 
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marvelous prosperity which is universal in our land. Steadily 
increasing bank deposits and continued widespread increases in 
all lines of industry are the evidences of a business renaissance— 
one of the beneficent results of the administration of President 
Wilson. 

Only the other day it was pointed out that for the four weeks 
ending July 8, 100 new mills were reported for textiles, with 135 
expansions in prospect; that there have been 187 wage increases 
in 84 States to those engaged in the building trades; that our 
banking resources increased in the year ending March 1, 1916, 
$2,271,000,000 ; that during the present administration the bank 
deposits of New England increased 31 per cent; of the Dakotas, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 
and Oklahoma, 42 per cent; that Oklahoma, where there are 
no munition plants, increased her deposits 100 per cent, while 
the only State which showed no increase is Delaware, the home 
of the du Ponts, the chief munition makers of the United States. 

There is another significant and controlling cause of our 
phenomenal prosperity. The country knew that its affairs were 
in safe hands. It had no fear that it would be plunged into an 
unnecessary and unjustifiable war. It had accurately appraised 
the character of President Wilson and realized that to serve 
no personal or selfish ambition would he unnecessarily bring 
upon his countrymen the horrors and the miseries and the in- 
curable heartaches which war entails. 

Capital is notoriously timid. If just cause existed to involve 
this country in hostilities, or if some swashbuckler were now our 
Chief Executive, the needed funds would not have been ad- 
vanced, nor would the necessary credits have been extended to 
make possible the wonderful business expansion so conclusive 
of the progressive efficiency of the Democratic administration. 

DOES MR, HUGHES WANT WAR? 


Mr. Hughes in his speech of acceptance viciously criticises 
President Wilson for his attitude toward Mexico and for his 
foreign policy. What would Mr. Hughes have done had he 
been President of the United States during the past three years? 
Would he have thrown into Mexico a great armed host to sub- 
jugate a people already prostrate and the victims of unscrupu- 
lous bandit chieftains? 

Would he have made imperative demands upon the warring 
nations in Europe in the asserting of American rights, and 
limit the negotiations to a single exchange of notes? He com- 
plains that the Wilson administration has pursued too leisurely 
a correspondence. Would he have compelled the belligerent 
nations to suspend hostilities to answer forthwith his per- 
emptory demands? Where, except in his own mind, even if 
there, does the belief prevail that if Mr. Hughes had been 
President during the past two years that he could have ac- 
complished more, or even as much, as President Wilson has 
done? Let Mr. Hughes answer the American people in definite 
and unqualified terms—would he have involved the country in 
war with any nation for any of the occurrences of President 
Wilson’s administration had he been President and obtained 
no more fayorable results from negotiations than have resulted 
from President Wilson's efforts? That question can not be 
evaded. It must be squarely met. The home makers of our 
country demand an answer. It means much to them. The 
women of America are vitally interested in this campaign, 


AMERICA’S WOMEN ARE WATCHING, 


They know what is happening in Europe. They do not want 
husbands, sons, fathers, or brothers taken in the heyday of life 
to gratify some one’s lust for power. They are not anxious to 
satisfy the craving for the spectacular for the price involved. 
They believe, indeed they know, that national rights may be 
enforced, national honor may be preserved, and national dignity 
may be maintained without quick resort to bloody war with all 
of its harrowing consequences. Their heartstrings are attuned 
to the soft, sweet, and alluring music of peace, of domestic hap- 
piness, and of national tranquillity. They do not desire to have 
those heartstrings torn out by the impetuous rashness or the 
vainglorious pride of a timid or a scheming leader. As they 
contemplate what is happening in the war-stricken nations, as 
they realize the heartaches their sisters in those unhappy lands 
suffer, as they dwell upon the dreadful agony and horror from 
which they have been providentially spared, it will require no 
desperate and unique appeals to incite the women of America 
to an interest in this campaign. But theirs will not be a 
boisterous part. It will not be evidenced by parades and political 
rallies and frenzied appeals to passion. Who looks for such 
manifestations will look in vain. But in every home, however 
humble, where woman in all the glory of womanhood reigns 
supreme, her interests will be determined. 

There will be no noisy demonstrations to affect the public 
judgment; but in the sanctity of the home, surrounded by happy 
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and innocent children, the women of America will offer silent, 
fervent, and all-persuasive prayer to the God of Nations that 
the light be given to our people to know the right, and that 
strength be given them to do it by continuing in place and power 
in our beloved land him who, despite temptation, the urgings of 
unruly ambition, the promptings of selfish interests, steadfastly 
stands for the right of humanity, for the welfare of his country- 
men, for the preservation of American homes, for the cause of 
American womanhood, for peace on earth and good will to all 
men, President Woodrow Wilson. 
DEMOCRATIC ACHIEVEMENIS IN NEW YORK STATE. 

Our demand to be judged by our acts is not confined alone to 
our conduct in National affairs. It applies with equal force to 
our conduct in State affairs. 

When in control of the State government the Democratic Party 
carried to successful enactment a program of long demanded 
and imperatively needed humanitarian legislation of incalculable 
benefit to the people of our State. The legislation was uni- 
versally commended. It gratified those unselfishly laboring for 
the cause of humanity; it cheered those becoming despondent 
over the apparent irresponsiveness of our institutions to the pro- 
gressive demands of the day; it awakened renewed confidence 
in the capacity, the willingness, and the determination of the 
Democratic Party to execute the expressed will of the people in 
the administration of their government. 

A Democratic legislature ratified the amendments to the Fed- 
eral Constitution providing for the direct election of United 
States Senators by the people, and authorizing the imposing of an 
income tax without apportionment among the several States. It 
gave to the people the State-wide direct „so that they 
themselves might select their candidates for public office. It 
adopted the Massachusetts ballot to compel a closer scrutiny by 
the electors of the candidates for the various offices to be filled. 

It enacted the workmen's compensation act, and as a result 
of the labors of the Wagner-Smith factory investigation com- 
mission adopted a large number of recommendations to secure 
the safety and to improve the conditions of those engaged in 
many industries. 

The banking laws were revised. So admirably was the work 
done that the statutes have been considered as model laws and 
have been followed closely by many other States. Legislation 
to regulate the stock exchange, for State farm credits, for 
the licensing and bonding of commission merchants, for the 
standardization of insurance policies, and establishing the op- 
tional charter for certain cities is the permanent and indestructi- 
ble monument to Democratic statesmanship and Democratic con- 


trol. 
PROGRESSIVES COMMEND DEMOCRATS. 

The Republicans came into power after a campaign in which 
the Democratic Party was charged with waste, extravagance, 
incompetency, and criminality. Widely heralded as the great 
apostle of reform Gov. Whitman was inaugurated with the 
announced determination to put Democratic rascals in jail, to 
reform the fiscal system of the State, to eliminate waste, and to 
lead a forward movement for humanitarian legislation and 
social reform. 

It was an ambitious program, worthy of a great leader of men, 
and requiring capacity and courage of the highest order. 

The people who had been misled by false and unwarranted 
assaults upon Democratie officials soon had ample cause to re- 
gret the return of the Republican Party to power. 

On August 9, 1915, Mr. George W. Perkins in a letter to a 
prominent Progressive said: 

In this State the Democrats have 


That indorsement of the Democratic Party and condemnation 
of the Republican Party is by one who is opposed to Democratic 
policies and Democratic control. 

A DESTRUCTIVE REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATION. 

Upon the record of the parties no other conclusion could be 
justified. The Republican Party has not to its credit a single 
important enactment beneficial to the State. All of its ener- 
gies were concentrated to undo what had been done during 
Democratic administrations, and where unable to completely 
emasculate the humanitarian legislation enacted to make in- 
efficient its operation. 

Against the overwhelming protests of the people the work- 
men’s compensation act was amended so as to permit of private 
settlement of claims. It was one of the glaring evils of our 
social system designed to be eliminated by the statute, The 
law was intended to secure the dependent and unfortunate 


against the greed and cunning of those upon whom the liability 
was imposed. By permitting private settlements of claims the 
protection of the State is withdrawn and those whom the law 
was designed to protect are left subject to the coercion and pres- 
a exerted by their better informed and more skillful adver- 
saries. 

In his speech of acceptance Mr. Hughes criticizes President. 
Wilson for replacing Republicans in the Diplomatic Service of 
the Government. Since the formation of the Republic it has 
been the recognized and uniform policy to have as representa- 
tives to foreign Governments men in sympathy with the party 
in power and in harmony with its policies. In following this 
custom President Wilson acted as the country expected he 
should and as Mr. Hughes would do himself if President of 
the United States. But if it were just ground for the con- 
demnation of the Democratic national administration, will Mr. 
Hughes's vocabulary be sufficiently extensive to furnish suitable 
words to condemn Gey. Whitman and his Republican associates 
in this State for their indefensible conduct in emasculating 
Democratie humanitarian laws for the sole purpose of eliminat- 
ing competent officials whose only offense was their Democracy. 

Upon his inauguration into office the governor caused search- 
ing investigations to be made of every governmental service 
under the control of the Democratic officials. Not only did those 
investigations fail to disclose a single criminal act upon the part. 
of any Democrat, but there was no evidence of any irregularity 
or incompetency upon which he could remove a single Democratic 
official from office. 

Then was initiated the scheme of reorganizing various gov- 
ernmental activities. The primary purpose was to terminate 
the services of Democratic officials, not to improve the public 
service. ‘The result was chaos in the State government and 
widespread disgust among the people. 

REPUBLICAN FLAYS REPUBLICAN. 


The situation was tersely stated on April 24, 1915, by the New 
York Tribune, a stalwart Republican paper, in an editorial 
speaking of the Republican majority of the legislature, in the 
following manner: 

They discerned a license to destroy legislation that resented gains 
for coverage and Seotertion tor the less fortunate, <a an p aaner 
to plunder the ys city of New York. To the failure of the legisla- 

has added that of the governor. * * When the 
fae —.— Si out for 6 s his Ea vane 
to follow. When the State demanded an executive, he could only be a 


candidate. 
GOV. WHITMAN'S BUNGLING FINANCIAL POLICY. 


The most conclusive proof of the incapacity and failure of 
Gov. Whitman is his management of the finances of the State. 


He charged the Democratic Party with extravagance, with 


waste, and with the profligate expenditure of public moneys. 
His charges were unfounded; but if all he asserted were true, 
it but the more convincingly demonstrates his own incompetency 
and failure. 

The total appropriations approved by the last Democrat who 
occupied the office of the governor of the State were $47,000,000. 
That record will continue as an enduring monument to the 


courage, the capacity, and the unswerving devotion to public 


duty of one of the most competent officials who has ever served 
the people, and who has been an honor to the State and a credit 
to the Democratic Party, the Hon. Martin H. Glynn. 

During the campaign Gov. Whitman charged that the appro- 
priations were too great; after his inauguration he claimed they 
were inadequate. s 

He approved appropriations during the first year of his service 
aggregating $63,000,000, which resulted in a direct tax of 

000. 


,000, 

There had been no direct tax during the administration of 
Gov. Glynn; there would have been none had he been reelected. 
There should have been none under Gov. Whitman, but it was 
necessitated because of an unpardonable error of $18,000,000 In 
the preparation of the budget. 

In the second year of his administration he approved appro- 
priations totaling $59,000,000. As the fiscal year had been 
changed, these appropriations were for a period of only 9 
instead of 12 months. . 

In submitting to the legislature his budget which, exclusive of 
debt service, amounted to $45,597,564, Gov. Whitman said: 

I feel sure the legislature can reduce these figures from $1,000,000 
te $2,000,000 more. 

Instead of reducing they increased them to $48,555,140 and the 
governor approved the bills with legislative additions. His 
action was in striking contrast to his declaration in December, 
1915, when he said: 


I pro to ard, through my financial program for economy in 
State affairs if it is the last thing I ever do as governor, 
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If a Republican governor’s program for economy results in an 
increase of $14,000,000 in expenditures, an increase of practically 
30 per cent over the previous Democratic administration, may we 
not well appeal to the people to spare us from the calamity of a 
Republican administration that will not strive so desperately 
to safeguard the public funds? 

Gov. Whitman attributed his failure to keep down appropria- 
tions in his first year to his ignorance and incompetency. In 
December, 1915, he said: 

When I took office of gh etn ge last January I knew absolutely nothing 
about State finances. I 
the bilis t appro tions. 
K ore me and pointed 
to items which they declared they had never seen or beard of before. 
I determined then that I would have a budget prepared for this year 
which would bear my name as sponsor. 

The bills which contained the vicious and unnecessary items 
and padded salaries were passed by a Republican legislature 
with a majority of two-thirds in each house; the department 
heads who “stood before him” and furnished the information 
were Republicans appointed by himself. Despite his un- 
equivocal declaration to end such abuses the appropriations ap- 
proved by him this year, the budget “which bore his name as 
sponsor,” was more indefensible than the previous one and 
equally as large though covering only a period of 9 instead of 12 
months. 

HIS BUDGET DENOUNCED BY EMINENT REPUBLICANS AND PROGRESSIVES. 


The governor could not plead ignorance for this year’s acts. 
It was clearly a case of “when an executive was needed he 
could only be a candidate.” The vicious features of the budget 
which bore his own name as sponsor were pointed out in unmis- 
takable terms. The bureau of municipal research which he 
invited to cooperate in the preparation of the budget denounced 
it in unmeasured terms. The tax reduction committee, which 
numbered among its membership such distinguished Repub- 
licans as William R. Wilcox, chairman of the Republican 
national committee, Joseph H. Choate, William M. Calder, 
Willis L. Ogden, and Alexander M. White, and was headed by the 
chairman of the Kings County Progressive committee, Mr. Wil- 
liam Hamlin Childs, a distinguished citizen and a prominent 
business man of the metropolis, denounced the budget and urged 
the governor to veto specifically enumerated items aggregating 
$14,000,000. But to them all the governor turned a deaf ear. 
He ignored his own declaration that the budget as submitted by 
himself could be reduced by the legislature from $1,000,000 to 
$2,000,000 and he approved appropriations $5,000,000 in excess 
of the sum he had publicly stated was sufficient to meet the ex- 
penses of the State. 

REPUBLICAN PARTY STILL REACTIONARY,. 

The Republican Party has not only demonstrated its incom- 
petency but its record discloses that it has not changed its re- 
actionary character. It was not the fault of the Republican 
legislature that women and children are not working 18 hours 
a day in the canneries of the State. The legislature passed a 
bill to undo the work of reform accomplished under the Demo- 
cratic administration, and only a protest so vigorous, so pro- 
nounced, so determined as to be irresistible deterred Gov. Whit- 
man from approving that detestable bill. s 

The action of the legislature in that respect was characteristic 
of its party’s action and policies. 

A Democratic legislature had provided for a constitutional 
convention. It was realized that the time had come to submit 
to the people many important questions relative to the organic 
law that would mean much for the future development of the 
State and for the security and happiness of the people. Unfor- 
tunately the convention was controlled by reactionary Repub- 
licans, and its labors were so repugnant to the people that the 
proposed constitution was rejected by an oyerwhelming and un- 
precedented vote. 

A calm survey of the political field makes readily apparent 
the causes of the buoyant hopes of the Democracy and the gloom 
and despair of our Republican opponents. 


NATIONAL AND STATE WELFARE DEPENDENT ON DEMOCRATIC SUCCESS. 


Democratic administration of public affairs in both the State 
and Nation has displayed the same attractive characteristics. 
Everywhere the public service has been improved. Men of 
demonstrated capacity and of unimpeachable integrity have 
safeguarded the public interests and have added to the renown 
of the Government. Our legislative acts have been wise, pro- 
gressive, beneficial, and democratic. No existing evil, however 
trivial, has been permitted to continue unchecked. No abuse 
has been disclosed that determined efforts have not been made 
to end it. Our pride in the accomplishments of the Democratic 
Party is increased because of the vicious criticisms leveled by 
our opponents. Our confidence in our party’s capacity is aug- 


mented by the desperate and unfounded attacks made by 1 
lican candidates upon Democratic officials. Abuse and vitupera-: 
tion will not be sufficient to snatch the victory from us. The 
American people, just and discriminating, will not be mislead 
by idle chatter and random abuse. i 

They know that the country has been passing through a crisis 
that only undaunted courage, extreme patience, and superb 
statesmanship could master. They are familiar with the 
comprehensive program of beneficial legislation enacted despite 
the fierce opposition of the heretofore unchecked hordes of 
desperate reactionaries. Our house has been cleaned; its affairs 
have been put in order. Under Democratic leadership the people 
have been restored to the control of government. We are living 
in an era with peace, plenty, and prosperity prevailing in our 
own land, while nearly every other nation is devastated by the 
ravages of bloody war. 

We appeal to the people upon our unparalleled record of 
demonstrated capacity. We enter this contest without fear or 
doubt. We confidently call to the hosts of Democracy—regard- 
less of the standards which they may have previously followed, 
indifferent to the cause with which they have heretofore been 
identified—to unite in a common and patriotic effort to sustain 
the foremost statesman of our time by earnestly and heartily 
and effectively supporting the Democratic cause under the in- 
spiring leadership of a true and really great American citizen, 
President Woodrow Wilson. 


An Open Letter to the Old Soldiers of the Country. 


The Democratic Party, with grateful ee c of the splendid 
8 the old boys,“ has provided generously for them in their 
e ng years. 

The Republican Party, forgetful of that splendid array who sacri- 
ficed so much for their country, fails to even mention them in their 
party platform. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. KEY, 


OF OHIO, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 15, 1916. 


Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I submit, as chairman of the House 
Committee on Pensions, the following open letter to the old 
soldiers of the country; 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 15, 1916, 
To the VETERANS or OUR COUNTRY AND THEIR DEPENDENTS. 


DEAR FRIENDS : You haye doubtless noticed that the Republican plat- 
form of this year, as well as that of 1912, is absolutely silent on pen- 
sions and the old soldier who saved this Nation from ruin. is 
characteristic indifference to the “old boys,“ whose political usefulness 
is on the wane, is in striking contrast to the broad and erous pen- 
sion plank in the Democratic platform. The Democratie Party can 
point with a glow of pleasure to its record in pension legislation and 
ts broad and liberal administration of the pension laws. The Sher- 
wood Act of May 11, 1912, eclipsed in its breadth and benefits all 
previous legislation, and was conceived 1 A grand old Democrat, Gen. 
SHERWOOD, of Ohio, and ssed by a mocratic House, and since 
March 4, 1913. has been a stered by Democrats. 

The Russell amendment of March 4, 1913, also a Democratic meas- 
ure, relieved pensioners of the necessity of applying for the increases 
fixed in the act of May 11, 1912, thus providing for automatic in- 
creases, without further effort on the part of the pensioner. This act, 
as amended, has reached and relieved more real need and suffering 
throughout this broad land, and in a shorter iod, than any pension 
legislation ever enacted, and, as now administer by our able and 
generous Commissioner of Pensions, is from day to day demonstratin 
to the country and its defenders that the love of the old soldier an 
the high estimate of his value to the Nation still deeply stirs the warm 
heart and deathless memory of the Democracy, however lukewarm it 


may have wn with those whose political power has heretofore so 
largely rested upon the soldier vote; however he may be — oem 
possible in 


1 those for whom his efforts at the polls made victo 
e years before age and decrepitude made him, in thelr opinion, a 
negligible factor! 

There are now . in Congress pension bills which are designed 
to 1 and very largely extend the benefits of present luws. 
This legislation, conceived and enacted by the Democracy, reaches the 
high-water mark of liberality in penega matters, not only for this 
country but for the entire world. It will be administered in the same 
broad spirit of liberality by a Pension Bureau so organized and con- 
ducted that its every impulse is for the square deal to the soldier. 

The Key bill, which would provide liberal pensions for n widows 
and minor children of Spanish War veterans, has passed the House 
and is now on the Senate calendar. 

The Ashbrook bill that has passed the House and is now pending in 
the Senate is for the relief of Civil War veterans’ widows, and has 
four principal provisions, which would admit no worthy women to 
the rolls who are now barred through some legal technicality. Under 
this measure widows who were wives while their husbands were in 
the Civil War service will get $20 per month. Widows of veterans of 
the Civil War who were not wives until after the Civil War, but who 
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are now 70 years of age, will get $20 per month. Widows who lost 
their pensions upon remarriage will be restored to.the rolis if again 
widowed. The House provision extending the limitation on marriage 
from June 27, 1890, tò June 27, 1905, was further extended through 
the efforts of Senator Jonxsox of Maine, of the Senate committee, to 
Include the date of the final passage of the act. Senator JOHNSON in 
the Senate and Gen. SHERWOOD in the House are and have always 


as, in addition, secured the passage of a great many 
re abs private pension bills for the veterans of Maine, his own 
. 

All veterans of the Grand Army who visited Washington at its last 
Grand Army of the Republic reunion must retain a vivid recollection of 
the kindness and courtesy with which they were received at the Pen- 
sion Office Building, which was a restful rendezvous for the visiting 
veterans. They will remember how the efficient officers and force of this 
important bureau decorated the grand court of the building with fags, 
bunting, and numerous Army — emblems, and provided seats aroun 
the fountain for the weary and footsore and a hospital tent with 
trained nurses and 9 for promt attention to the sick and 
indisposed. Here in is great court the broadminded, genial com- 
missioner, G. M. Sal held daily receptions and listened to the 
complaints of his welcome old comrades, promptly adjusting any griev- 
ance and orig een = through a corps of trained examiners, expert in- 
formation as to ms and pension matters 8 Hun- 
dreds of cases were drawn from the files for the in: on of the old 
boys who wished to see their Vo and understand the processes of 
adjudication. The veil was lifted and all realized that the procedure 
was open, fair, and honest, and that every claimant could confidently 
depend upon getting all that he is legally entitled to. All carried away 
with them the satisfying conviction that the heart of the Democracy, 
and of its great instrument, the Pension Bureau, still throbbed warmly 
for those who sacrificed the stren: and vigor of their young man- 
hood that the Union shouid stand. 

The Pension Bureau since March 4, 1913, has removed many of the 
long-prevalent irritating features, both of procedure and payments. It 
has eliminated the annoyance and hardship of requiring all pensioners 
to produce certificates for comparison with the certificate numbers on 
their checks before payment could be made. This mode of procedure 
was of little use for identification, yet caused at times great irritation 
and delay. It was therefore abolished as ineffective and unnecessary. 

Claims that heretofore were many months, and even years, in process 
of settlement are now adjudicat promp M and justly. Letters of 
inquiry receive immediate attention and rep v. 80 t correspondence 
is current, and this — * mill through which literally billions of dol- 
lars have been disbu , relieving real want and suffering, continues 
to grind oùt its grist of beneficence from month to month in a steady 
stream that reaches and carries succor to every village, town, and 
hamlet from Maine to California, from Alaska to the Panama Canal, 
from Porto Rico to the far Philippines, of our own country, and even 
penetrates the remotest recesses of most of the countries on the globe; 
all resultant from the undying panee of a generous people. 

Should the pending pension bills become law, it will be necessary 


only for pr tive beneficiaries to write to their Senators or Con- 

gressmen for information, and they will be promptly supplied with all 

necessary blanks, instructions, etc. 

i wi of continued interest, 8 
We Chairman House Committee on Pensions. 
Child Labor. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 


HON. J. M. C. SMITH, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 15, 1916. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, the second Sunday in 
May is designated as Mother's Day and is observed throughout 
the Nation. In some of the States the first Sunday in June is 
designated as Father’s Day. Bills have been introduced that 
oes day may be observed as Father’s Day throughout the 

ation. 

On the passage of this bill this will be a children’s national 
remembrance day, and throughout the length and breadth of our 
land the great masses of our youths, the children of our land, 
will get a beneficial recognition which will inure to their 
earthly welfare and be a direct benefit to them in the after 
years of their life. 

In considering the question of child labor we are too prone 
to think that a child of tender years had better be to work than 
idie. I think this comes from the fact that many are forced to 
employment in the years after they attain the age of 16 upward 
than from the consideration of those of less mature and more 
tender years. 

I do not think a child within the age of 14 years ought to be 
employed in a factory. Neither do I think a child within the 
age of 16 years ought to be employed in a quarry. The tree is 
largely formed from the way the plant is looked after and cul- 
tured. I think that the instruction of the child in its early 
years largely shapes not only the disposition but as well the 
temperament and pbysical development of the grown person. 


LUI——110 
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Tt is to the credit of nearly every State in the Unicn that they 
have laws prohibiting the employment of child labor within the 
age of 14 years in factories, and under 16 years of age in 
quarries, and it is designed by this bill to have a uniform law 
a by Congress which will affect every State in the Union 

ce, 

I incorporate a table showing the number of children em- 
ployed in factories in the different States: 


Number of children employed in 1910 in industries affected by the bill. 


14-15 

years. 
2,286 15,401 
C —_—__—__} 
933 
2B 
75 
43 
339 178 
246 7 
373 1 
o 
1,520 69 
4) 338 78 
I 
9,902 215 
4,743 557 
1,473 211 
572 167 
2,483 522 
1,736 1 
1, 998 9 
4,028 242 
18,275 25 
3,258 75 
843 19 
N 
5,255 249 
78 9 
313 9 
2 4 
2,067 9 
10, 020 2% 
90 42 
47 
27 
793 
47 
1 
7, 005 
4 
é 
63 
87 
18 
38 
469 
i 31 
318 1,521 
2 16 
i 20 


I do not think that it is harmful to have a uniform law 
wherever its application will affect all people alike. 

I think it will be conceded that to work a child in a factory 
within the age of 14 and in a mine within the age of 16 is a 
recognized evil. 

We have uniform laws affecting our commerce, uniform laws 
against the adulteration of our foodstuffs. We have uniform 
laws concerning the employment of labor among Federal 
employees, laws affecting the health and morals of our people, 
as well as other laws that might be incorporated. All of these 
are important, but none more important than laws affecting 
the welfare and vitality of our children. 

The greatest asset of the State, and hence of the Nation, is 
the child. A sickly or deformed child is greatly to be regretted. 
This is not the fault of the child, and generally not of the 
parent. The children elicit our sympathy, and an appreciative 
public comes to their relief in the establishment of many institu- 
tions for their care and protection. 

I think a better feeling will exist between the States when 
the law is uniform. I am not solicitous concerning the con- 
stitutionality of this act, because I think that under the Con- 
stitution the general welfare will be promoted best by doing all 
we can to promote the welfare of the child, and the act will 
be held clearly constitutional. 

I am one of those who would be glad to vote for a uniform 
education law whereby the Government might contribute to the 
intellectual welfare of the child in caring for its education. A 
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step in the right direction is the vocational education bill now 
before the Committee on Education, and which will open the 
door of opportunity to thousands throughout the land who other- 
wise might be kept in ignorance and darkness throughout life. 

According to the Census Bureau of 1910 there are 1,990,215 
children from 10 to 15 years of age in gainful occupation in the 
United States, 1,353,139 males and 637,086 females, and by elimi- 
nating those engaged in agricultural pursuits leaves many thou- 
sands engaged in factory and mine, as is shown by the report of 
the States above mentioned. 

It is to be noted that the bill aims at children working in fac- 
tory, quarry, and mine. I incorporate that provision of the law 
prohibiting the shipment of goods manufactured by children so 
employed. 

That no producer, manufacturer, or dealer shall ship or deliver for 
shipment in interstate or foreign commerce any article or commodity 
5 of any mine or 8 situated in the United States 


in 
within 80 days pries to the time of the removal of such product 


therefrom children under the age of 16 years have been employed or 


permitted to work, or any article or commodity pone wh ari’ of any mill 
cannery, workshop, es veges © or manufacturing establishment, situated 
in the United States, in which within 30 days prior to the removal of 
such product therefrom children under the age of 14 years have 
employed or permitted to work, or children between the ages of 14 years 
Pe a 16 years have been employed or permitted to work more than eight 
hours in any day, or more n six days in any week, or after the hour 
of 7 o'clock p. m., or before the hour of 6 o'clock a. m. 


It is needless to say that I would go much further than this 
bill and I would prohibit the importation of goods into this 
country which are manufactured by child labor. 

Some say that this bill is supported by the labor unions. If 
it is, so much more then to the credit of those organizations who 
know how to work and who know what it is to work and know 
what the child has to endure in following their occupation. 

But to me comes the appeal, not from the labor unions so 
much as from the mothers and women’s organizations who have 
the care of the child in its infancy and whọ know best its capa- 
bility and its capacity. 

The great medical authorities in this country and of Europe 
are opposed to child labor, and so uniform is the opposition to 
child labor that every State in this great Republic has laws 
regulating child labor. 

And I recite from the statement of Hon. A. J. McKelway, 
secretary for the Southern States of the National Child Labor 
Committee, who testified before the committee considering this 
measure, that from the Census Bulletin No. 69, entitled “ Child 
Labor in the United States“: 

That the census takers were not required to report children at work 
under 10 years of age, due to the complacent assumption, I presume, that 
there were none. Some of them ex ed their instructions and did 
report such children. Two children of 5 were reported at work, 1 
6 rom of age, 27 of 7, 87 of 8, and 250 of 9 years of age, a total of 
870 children reported 5 rom restricted areas in North Carolina 
and South Carolina and the State of Georgia. 

To me it is inconceivable that a child of 5, 6, 7, 8, or even 
eee the age of 14 years, should be set to work at manual 
labor. 

I want, in justice to these States and this condition of things, 
to state that they are correcting this abuse and have since passed 
laws to remedy such employment, so that only two of them per- 
mit the employment of children in factories within the age of 
14, namely, North Carolina and South Carolina. The work is 
too severe and often the place too damp in quarry and mine 
for child labor; while the dust, lint, and noise of a busy fac- 
tory undermines its health. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of this bill because it tends to 
eradicate a well-recognized evil. I have yet to find a person 
who states that he is in favor of an infant child working in 
factory or mine. The school is the place for such a child. 
It makes him a better citizen. It preserves his health, and with 
the opportunities in this country, open to everyone with good 
health and an ordinary education in the simple rule of three— 
reading, writing, and arithmetic—it is not only a benefit to the 
child but likewise to our Republic, composed of enlightened 
and cultured citizens. 

The bill also prohibits the employment of the child for more 
than eight hours a day or six days in the week. In some of the 
factories longer hours are required, and, as shown by Mr. Mc- 
Kelway, in his report before the committee, the laws of some of 
the States require the child to work 11 and 12 hours. 

I think there should be no night work for a child. In most 
of our well-organized factories work is done by the hour, and 
where it is not, many of them require only eight hours of labor 
for a day, which is the Government standard in all its factories 
and for all its employees. 

I give this bill my whole-hearted support, and I believe that 
in the end, when even those who are now opposing this mens- 
ure adjust their factories to the employment of more mature 
labor, they will benefit by it, and that better conditions will 
exist on account of the passage of this meritorious act. 


The Illinois Waterway. Its Great Advantage to the People 


of the Mississippi Valley. Its Construction Prevented 
by the General Government. The People of Illinois Im- 
patiently Demand that Permission be Given to Make This 
Much-needed Internal Improvement. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BURNETT M. CHIPERFIELD, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN toe House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, July 19, 1916. 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the construction of a 
waterway in connection with the Illinois River that will connect 
the Great Lakes with the Gulf is a project that has been much 
in the mind of the people of Illinois for many years, 

For some reason or other the construction of such waterway 
has repeatedly encountered obstacles on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government that, it seems to me, are wholly unreasonable 
and entirely unjustified. 

The attitude of the recent Secretary of War, Hon. Lindley M. 
Garrison, denying permission to the State of Illinois to con- 
struct this waterway is, in my opinion, arbitrary. 

In this connection I desire to submit a brief history of this 
proposed waterway. 

A WATERWAY FROM THE GREAT LAKES TO THE GULF OF MEXICO. 

A waterway connecting the Great Lakes with the Gulf of 
Mexico, via the Des Plaines, Illinois, and Mississippi Rivers, 
has been the prophecy and the recommendation of the pioneers! 
and statesmen of the State of Illinois from the time that Pere 
Marquette and the explorer, Joliet, discovered the portage be- 
tween the Chicago and the Des Plaines Rivers in 1673 down to 
the present time. 


THE ILLINOIS AND MICHIGAN CANAL, 


When the State of Illinois, in 1818, was admitted to the 
Union, Nathaniel Pope, the far-sighted representative of the 
Territory in Congress, secured an amendment to the act fixing 
the boundaries of the State of Illinois, shifting its northern 
boundary so far north as to bring within the limits of the pro- 
jected State the upper portion of such a waterway. The State 
was hardly admittted to the Union when the agitation of its 
statesmen was directed toward the construction of a canal be- 
tween Lake Michigan and the Illinois River. Congress, in 
1822, and again in 1827, provided for the construction of this 
waterway by the generous donation of lands owned by the Goy- 
ernment to the State of Illinois, : 

The construction of the canal was begun-shortly after 1827, 
and was opened for use by the public in 1848. At the time it 
was designed and completed it was considered to be of Adequate 
size to provide for the Cevelopment of waterway commerce. 
At that time the only known motive power for the operation of 
boats upon canals was animal power. Not a steam railroad ex- 
isted in Illinois, and no railroad was in operation in the State 
of Illinois until six years after the canal was opened for public 
use. 

The only way then known to propel barges was by horses 
and mules, and a canal boat with a capacity of 200 tons was 
the then known limit of barge propulsion. A speed of from 34 
to 4 miles an hour was the utmost that could be considered in 
a canal. With this motive power in view, and this capacity 
in contemplation, a canal adequate for the then possibilities of 
operation was constructed from Chicago to La Salle, about 100 
miles in length. At La Salle this canal entered the Illinois 
River, which has a natural depth from La Salle to the Missis- 
sippi of 7 feet. This canal had a depth of 6 feet, a width of 36 
feet at bottom, and 60 feet on water line. Its locks were 100 
feet long and 17 feet in width and only 4} feet deep. Soon 
afterwards, however, the whole science of transportation was 
revolutionized. 

Steam was harnessed, and adapted to railway and water 
transportation, and although the canal for many years proved 
to be a practical waterway and paid for its construction with 
the revenues derived therefrom, it became very apparent 30 
or 40 years ago that the canal as constructed must fall into dis- 
use because of the competition of modern transportation as 
developed in railroads, and the inadequate dimensions of the 
canal. 

For the last 15 or 20 years the canal, built in the first haif 
of the nineteenth century, has been practically fossilized and 
useless, In the last decade of the nineteenth century, however, 
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it again became apparent that transportation by water between 
the Great Lakes and the Illinois River must be provided. 
THE SANITARY DISTRICT CHANNEL. 


The sanitary district of Chicago was organized in 1890, pri- 
marily for the purpose of affording drainage and sanitation to 
the great city of Chicago, but the public became impressed with 
the fact that while primarily the object of the sanitary district 
canal was for drainage and sanitation, incidentally it should 
provide for navigation as far as it was built, and therefore a 
tremendous waterway was constructed from Chicago to Lock- 
port, with a depth of 22 feet to provide for the commerce of the 
future. This provides a waterway of adequate depth from Chi- 
eago to Lockport, a distance of over 30 miles. From Lockport 
to Joliet, about 3 miles, there is a natural depth in the river, 
with which the sanitary district canal connects of over 100 feet. 

Since the completion of the sanitary district canal the citizens 
of Illinois have been confronted with the following waterway 
situation: A channel from Chicago to Joliet, over 30 miles, with 
a depth of approximately 22 feet, and a depth in the river of 
over 10 feet for the 8 miles between Lockport and Joliet. Thence 
a gap between Joliet and La Salle of 65 miles, in which the Des 
Plaines and Illinois Rivers flow over a sharply descending rocky 
ledge of 144 feet declivity, making the river in its natural con- 
dition impractical for utilization as a waterway. Alongside of 
the river on this stretch is the old Illinois and Michigan Canal, 
with a present depth of about from 4 to 5 feet, with a width of 
60 feet and with locks of such narrow dimensions as to be im- 
practical for modern use. From La Salle to Grafton, where the 
Illinois River enters the Mississippi River, we have a stretch of 
233 miles, a waterway created by the Almighty, with a natural 
depth of 7 feet, easily capable, by dredging, of being deepened to 
8 feet by the expenditure of a comparatively small amount of 
money. 

From Grafton, where the Illinois River enters into the Missis- 
sippi River, down past St. Louis to Cairo we have a depth in 
the Mississippi River of 8 feet, with no immediate prospect of 
securing a further depth without the expenditure of an enor- 
mous amount of money, an amount so enormous as to justify the 
Federal engineers in declaring that at the present time it is, 
from an engineering standpoint, impractical of development to 
a greater depth. This has been the situation confronting the 
people of the State of Illinois for the last quarter of a century. 

THE DEMAND FOR AN ADEQUATE WATERWAY. 

The necessity for the development of a waterway between 
Joliet and La Salle has been clearly recognized by the people of 
this State. In 1907, or thereabouts, the people of this State, 
upon a referendum vote, amended the constitution so as to pro- 
vide for the issuance of $20,000,000 worth of bonds to construct 
and create a deep waterway between Joliet and La Salle. After 
the passage of this constitutional amendment providing for the 
issuance of these bonds for this purpose a controversy arose 
between the engineers as to the depth and capacity of the pro- 
posed waterway. Some advocated a 14-foot channel, others a 
greater depth, and still others advocated the rehabilitation of 
the old canal to a depth of 6 feet. Unfortunately, as the result 
of this engineering controversy, the project of the creation of a 
waterway over the 65 miles between Joliet and La Salle has 
languished and nothing has been done. 

This being the situation, Gov. Dunne invited several promi- 
nent engineers to accompany him, in the summer of 1914, on a 
trip down the old Illinois and Michigan Canal for the purpose of 
becoming acquainted with the physical surroundings thereof. 

During that trip on the Illinois and Michigan Canal the gov- 
ernor suggested to the engineers that, in view of the fact that 
there was only an 8-foot depth in the Mississippi River for over 
200 miles between Grafton, the mouth of the Illinois, and Cairo, 
it might be wise to devise some engineering scheme which would 
give the people of the Mississippi Valley a depth of 8 feet in the 
Illinois River and from Chicago to Grafton in such a way as not 
to foreclose the future depth of the Illinois waterway, in the 
event that engineering science would hereafter discover a way 
to give us a greater depth in the Mississippi River. These en- 
gineers readily promised to give the matter consideration, and 
in 60 days thereafter they devised a scheme, which they sub- 
mitted to the governor in a written report, and which he sub- 
mitted to the legislature, to various associations of commerce in 
the State of Illinois, to engineering boards, and to other bodies, 
and this scheme has received practically universal approval. 

THE ILLINOIS WATERWAY LAW. 


The law recently passed by the Legislature of Illinois provides 
for the deepening and using of the old Illinois and Michigan 
Canal for 20 miles between Joliet and Dresden Heights, thence 
entering the Illinois River and deepening the channel thereof to 
at least an 8-foot depth and 150-foot width and using it as a 


waterway for 45 miles from Dresden Heights to Starved Rock, 
which is located just above Utica, except for about 2 miles at 
Marseilles, where the waterway channel is diverted from the 
river to a by-pass along the south side of the river and thence 
back to the river after passing the private dam and water power 
of the Marseilles Water & Power Co. This diversion is made 
for the purpose of avoiding any legal delays or complications 
with that company which now maintains a dam and electric- 
light plant at Marseilles. If this project as above outlined be 
carried out, it will be seen that it would afford the people of 
Illinois a continuous waterway with a minimum depth of 8 feet 
from Lake Michigan to Cairo and thence by the Mississippi 
River to New Orleans and the Gulf of Mexico. 

Heretofore, as has been said, there has been a wide divergence 
of opinion between engineers as to the depth of the proposed 
waterway. But in view of the fact that the Federal Government 
maintains a channel of only 8 feet for 225 miles in the Missis- 
sippi River—between Grafton and Cairo—and in view of the 
further fact that there is no probability of a greater depth 
being attained in the Mississippi River between the said points 
for a generation at least, the governor was convinced, after 
reading the report of the Federal engineers as to the condition 
of the Mississippi River, that it would be useless to attempt the 
construction of any waterway at present in the Illinois and Des 
Plaines Rivers between Lockport and Utica at a greater depth 
than the channel in the Mississippi River. 


AN &8-FOOT CHANNEL SUFFICIENT FOR THE PRESENT. 


At the same time it was believed to be unwise for the State 
of Illinois to delay the construction of a usable canal, and if an 
8-foot channel can be secured at the present time without in 
any way jeopardizing the future greater depth of the Illinois 
River in the event that a greater depth could hereafter be ob- 
tained in the Mississippi River, such a course should be pur- 
sued. Four engineers, appointed by the governor, after carefully 
examining the subject matter, made a unanimous report, in 
which report was developed a scheme for the construction of an 
8-foot waterway between Lockport and Utica. That scheme 
with some amendments demanded by local conditions at Dresden 
Heights, Marseilles, and Ottawa has, after the fullest discus- 
sion in the press and before committees of the legislature, 
been finally adopted and crystallized into the law. 

The project will cost the State of Illinois not to exceed 
$5,000,000, which is to be paid for by the issuance of bonds not 
to exceed that amount. The waterway power to be developed 
at Starved Rock and at Joliet at the present time will, it is 
estimated by these engineers, not only pay interest upon those 
bonds but will pay an amount every year into the sinking fund 
to help retire these bonds. 


THE PLAN OF THE ILLINOIS WATERWAY. 


The plan contemplates the using of the Illinois and Des 
Plaines Rivers for 45 miles at the present time, and the use 
temporarily of about 20 miles of the old Illinois and Michigan 
Canal between Joliet and Dresden Heights. The temporary use 
of the canal for this 20 miles at the present time is necessi- 
tated by the fact that the Economy Light & Power Co. claims 
rights through a lease in the regular course. This lease pre- 
vents the State from utilizing the river at the present time 
between Dresden Heights and Joliet without paying this com- 
pany a very large amount of money demanded by them to can- 
cel their lease. It is intended to proceed promptly with the 
construction of the waterway between Dresden Heights and 
Starved Rock over the 45 miles in which the river channel is 
used, and to endeavor in some way to procure a surrender, or 
cancellation, or make some arrangement with the Economy 
Light & Power Co. under which the river may be utilized be- 
tween Dresden Heights and Joliet. Failing so to do the old 
canal will be used temporarily between these points, enlarging 
the locks and deepening the channel to an 8-foot depth. 


THE WATERWAY AN URGENT NECESSITY. 


As before stated a navigable commercial waterway between 
the Great Lakes and the Mississippi River has been the 
prophecy and recommendation of every great statesman in Ili- 
nois from the very earliest down to the present day. ‘These 
prophecies and recommendations seem to be realized so far as 
legislative action is concerned, by the Illinois law, and it is be- 
lieved that tremendous commerce will be developed over this 
waterway as soon as it is opened to the public. 

The city of New Orleans has already spent $9,000,000 in the 
construction of its municipal docks and wharves, preparing for 
a trade that must inevitably come down the Mississippi Valley 
en route to the Pacific coast through the Panama Canal. New 
Orleans is 900 miles nearer the Panama Canal than the ports. 
of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. 
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For this reason this project is of enormous value to the whole 
Mississippi Valley. It will cheapen freight rates between the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Great Lakes, which must redound to 
the benefit of this great manufacturing and agricultural valley. 

LACK OF WATER TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES A SERIOUS HANDICAP. 

To let the waterway proposition linger along as it has done 
for the last quarter of a century with nothing done in the way 
of opening up a practical channel would be a commercial, finan- 
cial, and political blunder. 

The reasons that can be adduced for the immediate consiruc- 
tion of this waterway are overwhelming, as shown by the 
statements of such manufacturers, merchants, and shippers as 
those identified with Marshall Field & Co., Carson, Pirie, Scott 
& Co., Libby, McNeil & Libby, Edward Hines Lumber Co., 
Illinois Malleable Iron Works, W. W. Kimball Co., and a host 
of other manufacturers, merchants, and shippers almost too 
numerous to mention. 

Since the opening of the Panama Canal, ocean traffic has been 
wonderfully developed between the eastern and western sea- 
boards of the United States. The ocean tariff has proved to be 
much more economical than the transcontinental railroad tariff, 
and as a result the transcontinental railroad tariff has been 
lowered, but not lowered in the Mississippi Valley. 


THE WATERWAY WILL REDUCE FREIGHT RATES. 


Mr. S. A. Thompson, secretary of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, declared before the Illinois Legislature that 
the opening of the Panama Canal instead of being a benefit to 
the Mississippi Valley would be a disaster to that valley, unless 
we availed ourselves of waterway transportation down the 
Illinois and Mississippi Rivers to New Orleans. New Orleans is 
900 miles nearer the Panama Canal than is New York, and, if 
the citizens of the Mississippi Valley were in a position to ship 
their manufactured products to New Orleans by water, they 
would be in a position more nearly equal with the manufac- 
turers who ship from New York, Baltimore, and Philadelphia. 

The Edward Hines Lumber Co., in a letter addressed to the 

of Illinois, declared that the railway tariff upon 
lumber from the Gulf of Mexico to Chicago is now $12 per 1,000 
feet, and that, if the 65 miles between Joliet and La Salle were 
provided with an adequate waterway, these rates by water from 
the same point will not exceed $6 per 1,000 feet, and that the 
saving by reduction of freights upon lumber alone from the 
Gulf of Mexico to Chicago, if only one-half of the lumber 
shipped to Chicago were shipped by the waterway, would 
amount to $1,800,000 a year. 

Mr. Thompson, secretary of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, also produced figures before the legislature showing 
that the cost of waterway transportation on the Great Lakes 
was one-eighth of the railway transportation between the same 
points thereon, and that all waterway transportation was at 
least one-half less than the cost of railway transportation. 

Self-propelled barges carrying from 1,000 to 1,500 tons of 
freight can and will operate over this waterway between Chi- 
cago and New Orleans, to the great benefit of the people of the 
Mississippi Valley, if this imporant waterway be constructed 
and placed at the disposal of the people. 

THE CONTROVERSY RELATIVE TO THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PERMIT. 

The State of Illinois by an act of its legislature has au- 
thorized the construction of this connecting link of 65 miles in 
the 1,600 miles of waterway between Chicago and the Gulf of 
Mexico at its own expense, for the benefit of both the State of 
Tllinois and its sister States in the Mississippi Valley. 

An application for a permit to construct the waterway has 
been made to the Secretary of War and the Engineer in Chief of 
the War Department. That application is still pending and un- 
determined. It would, no doubt, have been granted some time 
ago were the question not raised that the construction of this 
gap in the waterway would require the diversion of additional 
waters from Lake Michigan. 

Some of the grèat cities on the inland lakes have become 
unnecessarily alarmed over this bugaboo. The State of IIlinois 
does not require for the construction or operation of this 
waterway one gallon of water in excess of the 250,000 minute- 
feet which have been permitted to be diverted by the Secre- 
tary of War to the sanitary district of Chicago for nearly 20 
years last past. ‘The waters pouring into the Illinois River 
from the Des Plaines, Kankakee, and Fox Rivers, together 
with the amount legally permitted for years last past to be 
diverted through the Chicago River for sanitation purposes, 
are more than ample for all the needs and necessities of the 
proposed waterway. The sanitary district of Chicago and the 
city of Chicago are desirous of securing from the Secretary of 

.War additional flowage of water for sanitary purposes, but 
this is an issue created by the sanitary needs of the great city 
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of Chicago, with its 2,500,000 population, and not an issue 
raised in any way by the application for a permit to construct 
this waterway. 

UNIVERSAL APPROVAL OF THE PROJECT. 


Eight governors of eight of the great States in the Missis- 
sippi Valley have joined in requesting the Secretary of War 
to grant the permit for the building of this waterway. The 
executive officers of nearly every great city in the Mississippi 
Valley from New Orleans to Minneapolis and St. Paul, includ- 
ing St. Louis and other large cities on the Mississippi and Illi- 
nois Rivers, have also requested the Secretary of War to act 
favorably and grant the permit desired. 

New Orleans has spent millions of dollars in building mu- 
nicipal docks and wharves to prepare for the trade that must 
go to that great city from the Mississippi Valley and thence to 
the Panama Nearly all the great cities on the Missis- 
sippi and Illinois Rivers are preparing to erect or have in con- 
templation the erection of municipal docks and wharves to take 
care af the commerce that is certain to develop when this water- 
way is opened. Nearly one-half of the population of the United 
States resides in the Mississippi Valley, and the retardation of 
the opening of this great improvement will work incalculable 
damage to the interests of that great valley. 

In these days, when an outcry is raised against the pork 
barrel, attention may be properly directed to the fact that Illi- 
nois for this great improvement does not seek one dollar from 
Congress. That great State is prepared to take upon itself the 
expense of the whole project, which will inure not only to its 
own benefit, but to the benefit of its sister States in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 

On May 16, 1916, when the State of Illinois was appearing 
before Secretary of War Baker and the Board of Engineers of 
the United States Army asking that the decision of former 
Secretary of War Garrison should be reviewed and that per- 
mission be given to the State of Illinois to construct this 
waterway, I appeared before the Secretary of War and the 
Board of Engineers at the request of the State of Illinois and 
presented the following argument: 

ARGUMENT OF Hon, BURNETT M. CHIPERFIELD, oF ILLINOIS, BEFORE 
THE SECRETARY OF WAR AND THE BOARD OF ENGINEERS or THE UNITED 
STATES ARMY, 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I wish to say to you at the commencement 
of the remarks that I desire to make that I have no interest of 
any kind in this proposition except as a citizen of Illinois. 

Gov. Dunne is not of my political household. I have no 
expectant or possible connection with this waterway if it be- 
comes an established fact. 

I could not take any other position than that which I do take 
favoring this project as a. citizen of IIlinois and having its best 
interest at heart. * * 

“Tt is surprising, sion we attempt to bring to successful 
fruition an enterprise that has slumbered in the imagination of 
the people of the State of Illinois for many years, how many 
guardians rise up for the State of Illinois and tender their ser- 
vices to prevent the accomplishment of what we think the State 
of Illinois has an absolute right to accomplish. 

“In the first place, there are numerous questions that have 
been suggested by such self-tendered guardians here that, in my 
judgment, are not the ees questions, but are only collateral 
and not in any way ted with the proposition which is 
before us to-day. For instance, there is the proposition that has 
been raised by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD], 
who has become, in connection with the lowering of the water 
level in the Milwaukee River and Lake Michigan, so much in- 
terested in the conservation of the water power in the State of 
Illinois, which comes just to this, that the question of the owner- 
ship of the water power of Illinois in an intrastate stream is no 
longer an open question, either so far as principle or the deci- 
sions of courts are concerned. 

“The Illinois River runs wholly within the State of Illinois, 

“The General Government, in a certain sense and to a certain 
extent, is vested with jurisdiction for the purpose of naviga- 
tion over this stream. Those of us who have spent our lives 
in Illinois and know intimately every step connected with 
the matter know that the people do not feel overwhelmingly 
a sense of gratitude for the things that the General Govern- 
ment has done for the Illinois River, for it has done practically 
nothing. 

“There Is no lively sense of obligation upon our part. The 
Government made a survey of the river and built two dams that 
my friend, Mr. Rauvey, is seeking to have removed because they 
overflow lands in which he and his friends are concerned. And, 
parenthetically, I might say that Mr. Rarney’s proposition was 
a 14-foot waterway and is not entirely dissociated from the 
idea that property will be improved in which he and his col- 
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leagues are very directly interested. But the United State Gov- 
ernment has done practically nothing for the Illinois River. 
In the State of Illinois, by a long line of decisions, as my 
esteemed friend Gen. Crowder will corroborate, he having 
looked with care into this question, the title to the bed of the 
Tilinois River is in the riparian owners. 
“The adjoining owners on either side own to the center of the 


stream. 

“The United States Government has no interest, Mr. Secre- 
tary, to the amount of a single fluid ounce in the water power 
that is created in the Illinois River. You may talk about con- 
servation—and with that I am not going to quarrel to-day, for 
it is not raised here in any way—but the Federal Government has 
absolutely no interest in the water power of the Illinois River, 
and that has been decided both by State and by Federal courts, 
the ownership being entirely private, subject merely to one ease- 
ment, to one reservation, and that is the easement and the res- 
ervation of navigation that exists in the Federal Government. 

“I will not take the time to cite cases, because there can be 
absolutely no question but this is the fact and has been decided, 
as I say, by both Federal and State courts, notwithstanding the 
imaginings of my friend Mr. Cahill. 

“Maj. ANSEL. May I interrupt you? 

“Mr, CHIPERFIELD. You may, Major. 

“Maj, Ansetx. Is the power of Congress over a river that is 
intrastate more limited than it is over a river that is inter- 
state? 

“Mr. CHEF. What power, Major? 

“Maj. AN SELL. This easement that you refer to, the naviga- 
tion easement. Does it differ? 

“Mr, CHIPERFELD. I am not seeking, by anything that I 
may say, to limit this department to exercising such control 
over this stream as would be exercised over an interstate 
stream, so far as navigation interests are concerned. I do not 
attempt to distinguish in that respect, nor will I attempt to 
distinguish between the two. The principle of the right to 
regulate navigation is well established. Many decisions have 
made this principle closed and adjudicated, unless they should 
be disregarded and overturned. 

“ Yesterday there was mentioned by some of those who pre- 
sented the matter the Illinois and Michigan Canal. The Mi- 
nois and Michigan Canal was built at a time when the internal 
Improvement of the Nation was one of the questions that vitally 
concerned all the people. It served its day and its generation, 
and the State of Illinois expended millions and millions of dollars 
for its creation and millions of dollars for its continuation and 
for its upkeep, and the State of Illinois only lost its interest, and 
an interest, I might say in passing, that was without bounds 
of generosity, when this canal, by reason of its limitations and 
its location no longer did the business of the State of Illinois, 
or any considerable portion of it. 

In that day when the wilderness was developing and when 
the movement was from East to West, thousands and thou- 
sands of the settlers traveled over this canal, thousands and 
thousands of tons of freight were brought in by this route, and 

“there was a time when commerce was most lively upon this 
canal in the antiquated methods then used. 

“But because of the doctrine of the survival of the fittest, 
it fell into disuse, Mr. Secretary, and no one is so lowly now 
to do it reverence. It became a stench; it became a matter of 
offense; it became a matter for which there was no utilitarian 
use. It became a place that was filled with stagnant water 
and the decaying ribs and bones of abandoned canal boats, and 
it virtually passed out of existence because the need for it had 
passed out of existence. And, parenthetically, I might remark 
that I know whereof I speak, for I was for some time the 
attorney for the Illinois and Michigan Canal. I know its inter- 
nal workings, and I know, without the slightest question, the 
statements I make to be true. 

“You may withhold the permit to construct this waterway. 
If you feel it your duty, you may withhold the permit, but the 
Illinois & Michigan Canal will not be revived by that act. 

“Tt will lie sleeping with the useless dead, stagnant, and of 
no serviceable purpose. It will create no new condition. 

“About the land that is occupied by the bed of the canal, I 
would respectfully submit—is that a question that concerns this 
department in any way? If there are lands of the United 
States Government that belong to the United States Govern- 
ment by reason of the breach of some condition regarding the 
canal, I inquire of all of the gentlemen who are associated in 
interest in the hearing of this matter if that is a matter that 
eoncerns this department in any way? 

“T think not. 

“I think it concerns another department of the Government, 
And whatever action the Government may see fit to take with 


reference to the misuse of this canal can not properly enter 
into the matter of the granting of the permit to construct this 
waterway, it seems to me. 

“Tt would be a singularly ungracious act of the United States 
Government to claim these lands, taking into consideration the 
fact that Illinois is paying one-eighth of all the internal revenue 
of the United States, and that in three years it has paid in 
$860,000,000; and when the Government needed its services, 
out of the 2,700,000 enlistments furnished for the Civil War, 
Illinois depopulated itself by furnishing 270,000, I say it would 
be a singularly ungracious act, it seems to me, after the fur- 
nishing of this waterway, after saying to the people of the 
United States, ‘Come, and use it freely at our expense, with- 
out adequate compensation,’ to advance any claim for the lands 
granted to aid in the construction of the canal. 

“Maj. ANsELL. I hate to interrupt you. 

“ Mr. CHIPERFIELD. You need not hate to, sir. 

“ Maj. ANSELL. Do you concede, Mr. , that one of 
the conditions of that grant made to the State of Illinois was 
that the State should not only construct but also maintain? 

“Mr, Oh, no, Major; I do not concede that. 

“ Maj. ANSELL. What is your view about that? 

„Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I would delight to go down to your office 
and go over the matter with you for two reasons: First, that 
we might discuss the legal features and that I might have the 
pleasure of the personal visit. But the United States Govern- 
ment made its grant at the time when the lands were practically 
without value and when Chicago was practically a morass, for 
the purpose of aiding in the construction of this canal, as it 
aided in the construction of railways; and without going into 
it, you know where these railways have fallen into disuse what 
the rule has been, and how it was not a condition precedent 
or subsequent to the making of the grant, as in the cases which 
I have in my possession is clearly shown. So I say that that 
question does not properly enter into this matter. 

„Gen. Brack. I have been very much troubled and worried 
about one thing in connection with this matter, not being a 
lawyer. As I understand it an intrastate stream is a stream of 
waters which are gathered together within the limits of a State, 
flowing within its boundaries, running through its minor water 
courses, and comprising a stream altogether within the State. 

“Mr. CHIPERFIELD. General, I would have to differ with you 
very positively, so far as my mental assent is concerned. I do 
not think that that is a fair definition. I do not assume any 
monopoly on legal knowledge. I have been practicing my pro- 
fession for 25 years. I can not decide this question offhand, but 
I will tell you what my idea is—— 

“Gen. Brack. I will tell you what I was leading up to. We 
had the condition on the Des Plaines River of a stream which 
originally was entirely within the State but which now owes 
its capacity for the development of power and the development 
of navigation almost entirely to the waters that are drawn 
from without the State. Does that make any particular differ- 
ence in your mind? 

“Mr. CHIPERFIELD. It does not, in my opinion. I think 
that an intrastate stream is a stream that rises and has its 
mouth within the borders of a single State. 

“Gen. Brack. In saying “ rise,” what do you mean by rise? 

„Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I mean where the stream itself is deyel- 
oped. I realize there are more than 24,000 square miles in the 
watershed of the Illinois. I realize that right in the 

“Gen. Brack. I do not want to take up your time, but can 
the Des Plaines River, with the waters now flowing through the 
Des Plaines River, be said to rise within the limits of the State 
of Illinois? 

“Mr. CHIPEBFIELD, It does not. I am quite convinced if you 
mean the origin of the waters 

“Gen. BLACK. Yes; the origin of the waters. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. The waters of other rivers go to make up 
the Illinois. They rise in Indiana. A great deal of water has 
been added to the Kankakee River by the artificial reclamation 
in the State of Indiana. x 

“The SECRETARY. The fact about it is that an intrastate 
stream is a portion of a larger body of water to which a single 
name is applied only within the limits of a particular State. 

“Mr, CHIPERFIELD. That is my estimate of the situation. 

“Mr. Maruras. I think the construction of the statute would 
be that an intrastate stream is a stream the navigable portions 
of which lie wholly within a State. 

“Mr, CHIPERFEÆELD. I would not take any exception to that 
definition. And why should we raise consideration of that, 
when not only the navigable portions, but all the portions lie 
within the State of illinois, even if that rule be the correct cne? 

“ Speaking of the flow from Lake Michigan, it is only fair for 
me to tell you one thing. For many years I have represexted 
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the sanitary district of Chicago. I do not come here under 
false colors. My firm is representing the sanitary district of 
Chicago to-day. I have had charge of the overflow cases in 
the Illinois River Valley, and I do not believe in posing in any 
attitude that I can not gladly and clearly disclose. It is a 
legitimate employment which I have the right to take, but you 
should know the fact. So far as the flow from Lake Michigan 
is concerned, it is entirely separate and divorced from the ques- 
tion that is presented to you, sir. It may extend to the develop- 
ment of this power by the fact that the more water the greater 
power; but this enterprise does not rest in any way, shape, or 
manner, upon the amount of water which you have allowed to 
be drawn from Lake Michigan. 

“The SECRETARY. Suppose the Government found it necessary 
to forbid the further taking of water by the sanitary district 
of Chicago, in order to maintain the levels of the Great Lake 
system. 

“Mr. OHIPERFIELD. You mean any water? 

“The Secretary. Any further. 

“Mr. CHIPERFIELD. This project would suffer most sadly. 
There is no use in attempting to becloud the issues. Two 
things would happen; first, you would kill off the people of 
Chicago—— 

“Gen. Brack. Oh, no. I claim a little knowledge of sewage 
al. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. No; you could not put that water into 
the lake for 48 hours without contaminating the water supply 
of the people of the city of Chicago. You have in mind one 
thing and I have another. 

“The Secretary. Every one of the Great Lake cities started 
out with the project of dumping its sewage into the lake. They 
are not now doing that. Chicago is the only one that is at- 
tempting to avoid that heavy burden, and they are doing it 
by taking out water from the lake and turning it down into 
the Mississippi River. If that method is profoundly prejudicial 
to the Great Lakes I can easily imegine the Government saying 
to the city of Chicago, “ You can not do that.” And if that 
should happen to be the fact, ther. would this waterway be of 
any value? 

Gen. Brack. I might add to that that the system at Chicago 
is entirely unsatisfactory to Chicago itself. 

„Mr. CHIPEBRFIELD. I can not go quite that far with you, Gen- 
eral, because with all due respect to your knowledge on this sub- 
ject, which I very freely concede, I do not think your statement 
is accurate in that matter, because the health statistics of the 
city of Chicago, sir, show that it is singularly immune from 
those diseases that can be traced to water contamination sources, 
There can be no question about that. 

“Gen. Brack. It has helped Chicago very largely ; there is no 
question as to that. But Chicago itself is now engaged in study- 
ing how it can be bettered. Conditions are getting very bad. 

“The SECRETARY. Gen. Black’s proposition is, I think, con- 
clusively proved by the fact that the limit that is imposed is 
25,000 cubic feet per minute. As a matter of fact the system 
requires 500,000, or some other figure. 

“ Gen. Brack. And must be assisted in addition. 

“Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I do not think anyone can question the 
statement that the more the sewage is diluted the better the con- 
dition becomes from a sanitary standpoint when it has flowed 
through the channel. Everybody knows that; and they are get- 
ting as much water as they can. I do not want to becloud that 
issue. But, Mr. Secretary, upon the question of the right of the 
city of Chicago to conduct these operations, it was passed upon 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, and its right- was 
sustained in the case of the Sanitary District of Chicago against 
the State of Missouri and the State of Illinois. There the whole 
plan was laid before the Supreme Court of the United States. 

“The SECRETARY. That, however, from the names of the par- 
ties in the case, raised only the question as to whether the city 
of Chicago had the right to pass its sewage from these other 
cities. 

“Gen. Brack. Whether it would interfere with the other 
cities? 

“The Secretary. It did not raise the question, probably, as 
to the power of the Government to control the withdrawal of 
water. 

“Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I would not pretend that it went that 
far; but the State of Missouri asked for an injunction, claim- 
ing that it was going to be injurious to its citizens—— 

“Gen. Brack. That the Mississippi would be contaminated 
unduly. 

“Mr. CHIPERFIELD. And the health of the various cities on 
the stream would be affected prejudically. There the matter 
was upon by the Supreme Court. I would not be under- 
stood for a moment as saying or suggesting that this went so 
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far as to say that this department would not have power to 
regulate the flow, and, perhaps, under some conditions, to 
abolish it. Those are mooted questions that I would not at- 
tempt to pass upon. But I want to say this: This is a matter 
that is particularly dear to the people of the State of Illinois. 
The United States Government has done nothing—before I get 
to that point, however, let me say that so far as we are con- 
cerned in connection with the waterway we do not care what 
you do with the flow if there is a minimum of 250,000. 

“I think that, so far as the entire Illinois delegation is con- 
cerned, with its great interest in the city of Chicago, they 
would bitterly fight any attempt to prevent the use of the 
Sanitary district channel. I think the sanitary district of 
Chicago would make a very vigorous insistence, and the city 
of Chicago would do it also. But so far as this enterprise is 
concerned, Mr. Secretary, it does not depend upon any increased 
amount of flow. So far as the State of Illinois is concerned, it 
is vitally interested in this question. 

“ Here is what we propose: We propose to give to the country 
at large, in place of the obsolete Illinois & Michigan Canal, 
‘a waterway more than 60 miles in length covering a portion of 
the river where a scow can not go through at ordinary times, 
in the Des Plaines River, connecting the sanitary district 
channel with the Illinois River by the route that is outlined in 
the plan, and thence with the lower Mississippi, giving a better 
route when it is completed than any that is found in the Missis- 
sippi River to-day, because it would not be subject to the same 
changes of channel. It would not be subject to the same em- 
barrassing situations that tend to hamper navigation in the 
Mississippi occasionally. 

“T was surprised at the statement of my friend Mr. Srarroxp 
that no commerce would use this canal in connection with the 
Panama Canal. Mr. Secretary, adjacent to this proposed enter- 
prise is that part of the State where I have had the great 
pleasure of living. It is the richest portion of the Nation. 
Bayard Taylor, after wandering all over the country and over 
the civilized and uncivilized lands on the earth, pronounced it 
to be the heart of the Nation. It is, in fact, the garden of 
Eden of the whole Central West. Here is produced practically 
every product—live stock, coal, stone, sand, corn, grains, fruits, 
all the agricultural products—and there are manufactures 
through that valley that are reaching out for markets all over 
the world. 

“ Why, sir, the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, which is 
so vitally interested in this project, manufactures every year 
$3,000,000,000 worth of products within the territory that 
would be affected by this waterway. I do not know what our 
national wealth is at the present time, because no one knows. 
It was somewhere in the vicinity of $160,000,000,000. They fig- 
ure it now as high as $200,000,000,000 ; but we are manufactur- 
ing on that basis more than 1 per cent of all the national wealth 
every year. Our products are of unnumbered millions. Our 
people desire an additional outlet. They desire access to the 
Mississippi River, and the Mississippi River people desire ac- 
cess to and from the city of Chicago. This enterprise has been 
indorsed by Gov. Bilbo, of Mississippi; Gov. Hall, of Louisiana ; 
Gov. Clarke, of Iowa; Gov. Major, of Missouri; Gov. Hammond, 
of Minnesota; and Gov. Dunne, of Illinois. 

“T was in the Legislature of the State of Illinois at the 
time the constitutional amendment was submitted to the people. 
It passed the house by more than a two-thirds vote and was sub- 
mitted to the people of the State of Illinois, and by an over- 
whelming majority at the polls the people confirmed and 
adopted it. Then the project failed for reasons I will not take 
the time to relate now; and after Gov. Dunne came into office it 
was again sought to put this project through. There was a 
Republican house and senate at the time, and the Republican 
house passed it by a two-thirds vote, and also in the Senate. 
The people of the State of Illinois are vigorous in demanding 
the right to make this improvement, subject, sir, to your right 
of supervision and inspection and approval. 

“As I understand it—and I have no desire to misstate any- 
thing—the legal features of this plan have been, to a large 
extent, approved by the Judge Advocate General’s Department 
of the United States Army. There is a report of the Engineer's 
Office practically approving it, as far as the engineering features 
are concerned. 

“What can be the possible detriment which this department ` 
would be called upon to take into consideration to justify its 
refusal? Only one. Water power, sir. And I stake my reputa- 
tion as a lawyer, for whatever it may be worth—and I would 
not be ashamed of it in the State of Illinois—I stake my repu- 
tation that the Government of the United States has not one iota 
of interest in the water power of the Illinois River. Then, what 
is the objection? It gives a channel where none existed before. 
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The United States Government does not propose to build it. 
We are not come, sir, like the States from the South, that seek 
to improve creeks and streams where, according to popular repu- 
tation, artesian wells are needed to supply them. We are not 
spending millions and millions of dollars of United States money 
in an effort to improye a worthless stream ; but we are seeking to 
give our State and the people of the United States an 8-foot chan- 
nel without one dollar expense to the General Government. It 
brings up this question 

“The Secretary. A great many of these southern streams 
would not need artesian wells if they had Lake Michigan. 

“Mr. CHIPERFIELD. That is very true, Mr. Secretary; but let 
me tell you that when these gentlemen would have you believe 
that the Illinois River is a meager stream, I will tell you that 
the Illinois River, in high stages, has certain places where it is 
from 6 to T miles wide from shore to shore. There is plenty of 
water there; there is no question about that. 

“ But to get back to my subject: We are not asking the Gov- 
ernment for a single dollar. We are asking the right and the 
privilege of doing this work in aid of the commerce of the State 
of Illinois and in response to a long-felt want. We are not 
asking the Government to forego any of its substantial rights. 
Your department, sir, as I understand it, has jurisdiction upon 
one theory, and that is the theory of a disturbance or interfer- 
ence with the navigation of the river. At the present time, for 
the kind of trade we desire to put upon the Illinois River, there 
is no navigation. Do not misunderstand me. I do not mean 
that boats do not ply on this stream. They do. I do not mean 
that cargoes are not hauled over this stream. ‘They are. 

„Gov. Dunne. Not between Lockport and Utica. 

“Mr. CHIPERFIELDÐ. Oh, no; you can not row a boat through 
that. But the Illinois River has some use as a carrying stream 
under certain high-water conditions. But we propose to estab- 
lish a channel that will carry cargoes from the city of Chicago 
and to the city of Chicago that will link that city and the Mli- 
nois and the lower Mississippi together. The Illinois is not 
alone interested in this plan. Association after association 
throughout the South 

„The Secretary. I will have to leave, now, Mr. CHIPERFIELD, 
and attend a Cabinet meeting. I am very grateful for all that 
you have said, and if you care to be heard any further I can 
hear you at 2 o'clock this afternoon. 

“Mr. Curerrrecp. If I may have 10 minutes more at 2 
o’clock, I will not further inflict myself upon you. 

“(Whereupon, at 11 o’clock a. m., a recess was taken until 
2 o’clock p. m.) 

“ AFTER RECHSS. 
“ TUESDAY, May 16, 1916. 

“The hearing was resumed, pursuant to the taking of recess 
at 2 o’clock p. m. 

“The SECRETARY. You may continue, Mr. CHIPERFIELD. 

“ ARGUMENT OF HON. B. M., CHIPERFINLD. 
(Continued. ) 

“Mr. Currerrierp. Resuming where I left off and making this 
as concise as I can, because I do not want to take any more of 
your time than is absolutely necessary, I wish to speak of the 
universal desire of the people of the State of Illinois that this 
canal may be constructed and put into operation as speedily as 
possible. Now, I am fully aware that if the only argument we 
had to offer were public opinion—or, if that expression does not 
suit, public clamor—it would not be a very substantial basis for 
an argument. In the State of Illinois, however, Mr. Secretary, 
there was as nearly a unanimous sentiment in favor of this 
waterway as I think has ever existed upon any question within 
the borders of the State, 

“The Secretary. On which of these problems was it based 
the power or the transportation end? 

“Mr, CHIPERFELD. I can say very frankly for our people, if 
it were purely a power proposition, they would repudiate it 
absolutely. 

“Now, let me make a little diversion from my subject along 
that line. Gov. Deneen, who preceded Gov. Dunne, at a time 
when I was in the Legislature of the State of Illinois, put in a 
bill for the construction of a waterway. The main thing sought, 
however, was power. A vast amount of water power was to be 
produced, and that proposition smacked so much of pure com- 
ro la that the legislature smote the proposition hip and 

gh. 

Gov. Dunnr, How many special sessions were called for the 
purpose? 

“Mr. CHIPERrwELD. Well, Governor, we were like firemen at 
that time. We slept in our clothes and waited for a call for a 
special session. 


“ The proposition then was to create water power. The people 
of the State of Illinois rejected it; and if that were the propo- 


sition to-day they would reject it again. The people of the State 
of Illinois are desirous of connecting the State of Ilinois with 
the balance of the Union by a water route; and in connecting the 
rest of the Union with the State of Illinois they incidentally fur- 
nish one of the greatest public highways in the Union. As to 
the water-power proposition, since you refer to it, Mr. Secretary, 
let me say what I had in mind to say somewhat later on. The 
water-power proposition, or the water power that is to be de- 
veloped, is merely incidental. It is not the main thought, 
Mr. Secretary. Every Illinoisan connected with this enterprise 
would pledge his word that it is not the main thought. But, in 
the construction of this enterprise they have got to create power. 

“The SECRETARY. Why? 

“Mr, CHIPERFIELD. Well, Mr. Secretary, as to the project for 
the creation of power, these gentlemen of the Engineer Board 
and the Chief of Engineers can advise you so much better 
than I can that I hesitate to speak. In order to get the depth 
for the pools, and in order to get the available channel for 
navigation through these stretches of the river, where the fall is 
more precipitous, the pools are created by the construction of 
dams. There is one of these dams at Starved Rock. 

“Goy. DUNNE. The only one is at Starved Rock. The other 
dams are diverting it down. 

“Mr. CHIPERFELD. Well, the only power plant involved here 
in this present plan is the one at Starved Rock. By that con- 
struction they get an added depth and also gain power that has 
been referred to. 

“As to the power proposition, we have proceeded, in the 
State of Illinois, upon the theory, Mr. Secretary, that the 
natural resources shall be conserved as far as possible and shall 
be devoted to public uses and the interest of the State upon the 
seen terms possible. Illinois has been essentially a conservation 

tate. 

“The Secrerary. Without wishing to interrupt you, Mr. 
Chiperfield, I want to follow that line until we get to the end 
of it. If I understand the production of hydroelectric power, 
it requires water to do it? 

“ Mr. OHIPERFIELD, Yes, sir. 

“The SECRETARY. If you have a dam that holds back water 
in Lake Michigan, except you let it out, then all you take out 
for power purposes is taken out of Lake Michigan and reduces 
the level to that extent. If you eliminate the power element 
entirely, would not that conserve the water in Lake Michigan 
to that extent? 

“Mr. CHIPERFEÆLD. I wonder if you have this situation cor- 
rectly in your mind? 

“Gov. Dunne. The Starved Rock Dam is 100 miles away 
from Lake Michigan and about 150 feet below the 

“Mr. CHIPERFIELD (interposing). The waters of the Sani- 
tary District Canal ultimately discharges into the Des Plaines 
River. They proceed along in that stream until they reach the 
Kankakee River; the Kankakee River comes in here [indi- 
cating], joining with the Des Plaines River, and then the 
Illinois River is formed. I presume that Starved Rock must 
be 30 or 40 miles below the junction of the Kankakee with the 
Des Plaines, making the Illinois. In that distance, Mr. Secre- 
tary, there is a drop of more than 100 feet. This dam is but 
a few feet in height. Your thought is that there would be an 
added ineentive for a greater discharge through the canal be- 
cause of this power. It is recognized that so far as the flow 
of water from Lake Michigan for Sanitary District Canal pur- 
poses is concerned, within all reasonable limits that question is 
in your hands. What is a reasonable limit, and what is the 
effect it is having are questions now in the courts, but the 
ultimate effect of the flow of this water can be entirely elimi- 
nated, because, so far as we are concerned, you are in control 
of that proposition. I have not the faintest idea that under 
the conditions existing the Secretary of War will say that there 
shall be no flow from Lake Michigan. I do not believe you will 
ever get to that point. However, the State of Minois is willing 
to take its chances on that proposition. 

“The Secretary. What power is now developed in the sani- 
tary district by the Sanitary Canal? 

“Mr, CHIPERFIELD. I was going to say about 22,000, but Mr. 
Kelly has been one of the engineers, and he knows exactly. 

“Mr. KELLY. Twenty-two thousand is about right. 

Mr. Curprr¥ietp. There is absolutely no connection between 
the sanitary district and this proposition. 

“The Secretary. Except that the water is turned over to the 
State = IIlinois and N turned out by the State of 
Iino: 
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“Mr. Cuirerrrecp. If you had that matter before you, you 
could say to the State of Illinois that so long as it can prop- 
erly use that power for public purposes 

“The Secretary (interposing). There are some things where 
it pays to stop before you begin. If we allow water power to 
be built up, of 18,000 horsepower, and it turns out to be a use- 
ful and cheap mode of obtaining power, the pressure upon this 
department to allow an increase in the water power will be 
constant. There will be a more or less constant demand for 
an increase in water power. This is the situation: Illinois is a 
sovereign State, but it is a sovereign State against a sovereign 
State. The interests of Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, and New 
York—all States that touch this systems of waterways below 
the Great Lakes—are in opposition to any such change as would 
advantage the State of Ilinois. 

“ Gov. Dunne. I think I can safely say that the height of 
this dam has been fixed at the lowest possible stage that it can 
be to secure a waterway. 

„Mr. CHIPERFIELD. If the people of the State of Illinois and 
those who are now coming before you present their cause to you 
by saying that they are willing to take the proposition as they 
find it; that they are not collaborating with the sanitary dis- 
trict of Chicago or anyone else upon the question of the flow 
of water; that they are not seeking to bind any future action of 
this department, it seems to me there could not be any excep- 
tion taken by you to that position, and that it could not be held 
that there was implied bargaining that would embarrass the 
action of this or any other department, or any of your suc- 
cessors, I should say. 

“The Secretary. Suppose the State of Illinois, under author- 
ity granted by this department, were to put five or six or seven 
million dollars into water power from that waterway and into 
hydroelectric-power development, and then would come back to 
the department and say, ‘We thought we did not need any more 
water—the engineers advised us so—but by reason of a num- 
ber of things we find we do need more water, and we want to 
take more water out of Lake Michigan.’ 

“Mr. Curperrrerp. It would be a very brave man, indeed, 
who would come back and ask for more. 

“The SECRETARY. It is at the beginning of it that we have to 
be very careful. 

Gov. Dunne. Is not the legitimate business of the State to 
develop water power? 

“Mr. CHIPERFIELD. This water power, Mr. Secretary, is purely 
incidental. It is not the main idea at all. Here is the situation: 
The position I take, Mr. Secretary, is that we should build up 
the welfare of the General Government, and at the same time 
not do damage to the individual States. Illinois as a State can 
not prosper, and concerns that may use this power can not 
make returns to the Government and can not pay their propor- 
tion of the burden; can not carry their part of the load, without 
its inuring beneficially to the best interests of the General Goy- 
ernment, As to this proposition, you would say that the State 
of Illinois was profligate, and that it was careless, if it did not 
conserve this power that it was creating. It is not creating 
this power because of a desire to go into business, but the power 
is being created incidentally and must go to waste if it is not 
used. The people of the State feel that ordinary conservative 
methods would require that it shall be saved and used. I can 
not understand how it would embarrass this department. 

„Col. Taytor. This is based on the 18,000 plan? 

„Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Yes, sir. 

“Col. TAYLOR. And that requires double the amount of water 
that is required to go through the Sanitary Canal? 

„Mr. CHIPERFIELD, I have not figured the matter. 

“Col. Taytor. As a matter of fact, the limit which is allowed 
now, 250,000 cubic feet, will permit the development of approxi- 
mately 9,000 gross horsepower? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. That is low water. 

“Col. TAYLOR. That is what? 

„Mr. ČHIPEBRFIELD. I say, that is low water. 

“Col. Taxron. That is the primary horsepower; that is the 
all-the-year-round power. Now, suppose that you make your 
plant capable of developing 18,000 horsepower, and you make a 
contract with somebody to deliver that power to them. Don’t 
you think it would be right embarrassing for the department to 
have to limit it to 250,000 cubic feet and cut it down to 9,000 
horsepower? 

„Mr. CHIPERFIELD. We could not make that contract. 

“Goy. Dunne. We could not make those contracts and we 
would not make those contracts. 

“The Secretary. We all seem to be having difficulty, not with 
the State of Illinois but with the subordinate governmental 
agency of the State of Illinois. Apparently neither this Gov- 
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tt nor your government is able to control the city of 


“Mr. CurrerFretp. You mean so far as flow is concerned? 

“The Secrerary. Yes, sir. 

“Mr, CHIPERFIELD. For a number of years the flow was ap- 
proximately 250,000 cubic feet. I know that to be true. It 
approximated that flow. I do not understand, although the 
opinion of the Chief of Engineers and of this board would be 
vastly superior to anything that I can say, that any injurious 
condition, so far as the lake levels is concerned, resulted when 
the flow was limited to that amount. 

“Col. TAYLOR. I think the reports show that the level of the 
lake began to fall in 1900 and has continued to fall ever since. 
and that it has never reached since 1900 the mean lake level. 

“Mr. Currerrierp. It has never gone to the average since 
that time? 


“Col. Tayor. Has never gone back. 

“Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Secretary, so far as this proposition 
is concerned, the State of Illinois is asking for permission to 
construct and operate this waterway. The State of Illinois 
will take its chances on what this department may require it 
to do. Of course, I undersand the difficulties attending the 
situation. This amount of flow from the sanitary district at 
times is absolutely negligible in the Illinois River. There are 
times when the flow does not equal 6 inches of added depth. 
Those high stages prevail a good many months during the year. 
~ “Col. Tayror. How many months do they prevail? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. It is a matter that has been in evidence 
many times. I would say that the high stage of water—that is, 
considerably above the low—will prevail for five or six months 
during the year. 

“Col. Tayror. ‘Considerably above the low’ does not mean 
extreme high. 

“Mr. CHIPERFIELD. The crest of a flood in the Illinois River 
only lasts a very short time. It is a case of rising until that 
crest is reached, and then receding. 

“Tt occurs to me that there would be no estoppel, if I may 
use that expression, or there would be no embarrassment to this 
department in what it might be required to do. 

“Now, Mr. Secretary, I want to leave with you—I did not 
know that your name appeared upon the first page, or I might 
not have done this—the editorial comments of the State of 
Illinois with reference to this waterway and water-power situa- 
tion. The newspapers of Illinois are unanimous on this propo- 
sition. The civil bodies are unanimous. Why do I mention it? 
I mention it for this reason: Illinois is a sovereign State. We 
do not require, in the State of Illinois, any guardian for our 
internal affairs. It is only when we get to the place where we 
encroach upon the rights of others that such a thing is neces- 
sary. The Congressman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY] gave the 
impression, by innuendo, if not by a direct statement, that this 
plan had not been approved by the people of the State of Mi- 
nois. I want to sweep away any such idea as that. There was 
never a plan more fully considered; there was never a plan 
more fully approved. 

“The SECRETARY. As I understood it, the argument was that 
the project for the 8-foot waterway and the development of 
18,000 horsepower had never been submitted to a popular vote. 

“Mr. OHIPERFELD. That is right in that sense. I would 
feel grieved if my remarks were misconstrued. I do not want 
te say an unkind word. I do not care to criticize the Congress- 
man. It is just a matter upon which he and I do not agree. I 
do not want to misquote. The matter was submitted to the 
Legislature of the State of Illinois, and the public bodies of the 
State of Illinois swooped down upon the legislature and re- 
quired the passage of this bill. 

“Let me dwell upon one phase of this matter, and then I 
am through. There is a question of tolls. If I understood you 
correctly, at the time the hearing commenced you stated you 
had a natural prejudice against any avenue or course that was 
public in its character being subjected to tolls. There is a 
proposition in which I can sympathize with you. But the 
situation is this: The State of Illinois has committed itself to 
the principle of some toll. They are constructing and build- 
ing a waterway where none exists. They are affording a chan- 
nel for the cheap transportation by barge and by boat where 
there is no channel at all to-day. For 19 miles, or thereabouts, 
they construct an artificial channel. 

Gov. Dunne. In the old canal? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Yes; in the old channel. Then they have 
used some of the basin of the Des Plaines River, where no boat 
could navigate to-day. They make this channel; they make this 
waterway; and the State of Illinois is willing to bring itself 
within any suggestion that the Secretary of War or this depart- 
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ment may make that does not totally abolish the principle of 
tolls, Under the provisions of the legislature that can not 
be done. It can be made upon such a basis as would not be 
onerous or burdensome to any degree, excepting it does not 
comply absolutely with the principle of free waterway. It 
would amount to that. 

“Mr. Raney yesterday said that it was a treaty obligation 
that might interfere with the imposition of tolls, There is no 
such obligation. As I understand the treaty obligation, it is 
simply that citizens of Canada and of Great Britain shall be 
upon the same basis as our own citizens with reference to the 
use of water. 

“The Secrerany. It is a stipulation for equality of rights? 

„Mr. ÇHIPERFELD. Yes. If our citizens are taxed, they 
should be taxed, and vice versa. It seems to me, so far as the 
treaty objection is concerned, that disposes of that. 

“The people of Illinois, 6,000,000 of them, come before you 
and say, ‘We want to internally improve our State in this 
respect; we are not going to do any harm whatever to any other 
interests; we are not going to ask the United States Govern- 
ment for one dollar.“ I was very much impressed by the speech 
that was made by our Chief Executive at the opening of Con- 
gress, wherein he very graphically and very forcefully painted 
the necessity for industrial preparedness in this country. I can 
not conceive of a thing that would go further toward encourag- 
ing enterprise than to have this channel available for all uses 
that might be made of it; to have this power available for 
manufacturing; to have, in the inland section of the country 
these facilities that would be naturally attractive; to have 
grenter avenues of commerce and trade, avenues for the carry- 
ing on of the industries of the land, to promote the agricultural 
and mining interests, and all the allied industries. That is the 
only thought that was embraced within this bill that was 
passed the other day by the Legislature of the State of Illinois, 
and is now embraced within this application. I am inclined 
to think, Mr, Secretary, that quite unconsciously, perhaps, 
there has gotten into your mind, to some extent at least, the 
belief that there is some pooling of interests between the sani- 
tary district of Chicago and this waterway. 

“The SECRETARY. Quite the contrary. I am surprised at the 
alienation that exists between these two naturally wedded 
interests. 

“Mr, CHIPERFELD. They are not wedded. We of the State 
of Illinois would do all we can to support the sanitary district, 
but the sanitary district is doing nothing for this waterway 
except letting the water pass through its channel where they 
have to let it go. They have no power to retain it. It goes, 
and after it goes it is not subject to their direction. 

The people now ask that this permit shall be granted. They 
see no possible detriment to any person or to any interest, 
They have loyally supported the Government. They certainly 
are intensely patriotic in their every impulse. I tell you, Mr. 
Secretary—and I say this in all frankness, because I despise 
a man who would not speak frankly on a subject of this kind— 
that the people of Illinois would feel intensely hurt if they 
could not carry on this enterprise that they so much desire. 
There was a time when many of the best lawyers of the State 
of Illinois—and I say to you that there is some basis for their 
statement—believed that the consent of the Secretary of War 
was not required. There were those who did not share in the 
desire to avail themselves of that opinion or to ascertain 
whether it was correct or not. They wanted to work in har- 
mony with the Federal Government. I venture to say that of 
all the States of the Union there is not one that has a greater 
desire to stand with the Federal Government than has the 
State of Illinois. They come here asking for this consent, and 
they can not understand why,.as a sovereign State willing to 
spend this money, permission can not be given. They have 
been disappointed and grieved. 

“The SECRETARY. You are in Congress. 
gotten a bill through? 

“Mr. CHIPERVIELD. I disapprove of that method. I think this 
is a matter that is under the jurisdiction of this department, 
and I am not in favor of establishing a rule in one case that 
does not apply in another. I believe that when the law con- 
fides this matter to your department in a regular manner that 
it is not right to seek to obtain something in an irregular man- 
ner. I say this to you very frankly, because the suggestion 
has not come from those who are most interested in this mat- 
ter that there has been no desire to escape the consequences of 
coming here, 

“ I have taken more time than I intended to. 

“The Secretary. The point that I am especially interested in, 
and which I trust Gov. Dunne will note, and which has im- 
pressed me as being a very serious one, is the effect of this 


Why have you not 


withdrawal of water on the lake levels. I regard that as a 
serious matter. Mr. Raryey yesterday was disposed to feel 
that that did not make any difference. He is in favor of taking 
a lot more. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. His idea, I would say—and I do not say 
this in a spirit of unkindness—is to cut down that channel. 

“The SECRETARY. I understood him perfectly. 

“Mr. Cuiperriend. He has land that would be drained. If 
he can get this 14-foot channel, then his agricultural proposition 
is all solved. 

“The SECRETARY. The second point upon which I want to 
haye a statement, or be put in the way of getting some evidence, 
is the real value of the waterway when it is done. I am dis- 
posed to have an uninformed doubt on that subject. That is 
not addressed to you, however, Mr. CHIPERFIELD, I am told that 
the New York Central lines offered the State of New York 
that they would carry free from Buffalo to Albany all the 
grain offered if the State of New York would give the interest 
annually on the amount which it proposed to expend in the 
deep-water canal which it is building. That is simply an illus- 
tration of one view. 

“ Goy. DUNNE. Would they haye done that if there was not 
a canal to be built there? 

“The SECRETARY. It illustrates the view which is current in 
the country that these inland waterways, at the present price 
of coal and under present conditions, are not so valuable. 

“Goy. Dunne gave me yesterday a picture of a boat which 
it is proposed to use on this canal. It looks like a small boat. 
Just what the value of that kind of transportation would be I 
do not know. I do know that the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, 
which was the saine sort of an enterprise, has become prac- 
tically useless. The Susquehanna Canal did practically the 
same thing. I am wondering whether there is any belief that 
the canal you propose to build is sufficiently an advance over 
the old Illinois & Michigan Canal, from a commercial stand- 
point, to justify the project. 

Gov. Dunne. We have a lot of data on the amount of com- 
merce that can be accommodated. 

“The Secretary oF Wan. You do : ot arrive at it by show- 
ing the capacity of the canal. You have to show that it will 
be used to capacity. You can say that a million tons can be 
drawn over the canal, but will there? That is the question. 

“Gov, Dunne. I think we have data from manufacturers ag 
to the use of the canal, and I would be very glad to go to the 
Manufacturers’ Association at Chicago to get such information. 
As you have been told, they manufacture about $3,000,000,000 
worth of material. They can give that information. I have 
also a statement from the greatest lumber dealer in the North- 
west, the Edward Hines Co. 

“The Secretary. The question is, of course, Would it move in 
such large quantities? You have given the figures showing that 
Chicago manufactures $3,000,000,000 worth of merchandise and 
manufactured articles. Of course, a substantial part must go 
by railroad. Now, what I want to get at is some pretty sure 
basis of estimating how much will go by canal, I have to de- 
termine this question, and it is a difficult one, involving large 
responsibility. I have to determine two or three things about 
that. First, is any canal at this place a peril to the Lakes. 
If so, is the advantage of such character that it outweighs the 
disadvantage. Second, is it a useful enterprise? 

“I can not guess at that. I can not take the capacity of 
the canal and say that demonstrates the proposition. I will 
say, however, that before I reach any conclusion or determina- 
tion as to the application of the State of Illinois, or before I 
reach any conclusion that is adverse, I am going to submit 
tentatively a basis of such judgment, or any doubt I have, and 
you may have the opportunity to supply me with any evidence 
which would militate against any such decision. 

“Goy. Dunne. We have some data, and I think we will be 
able to furnish you with that.” 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion let me say that the people of the 
State of Illinois are very impatient with the delays caused by 
the General Government which have up to this time prevented 
the construction of this great waterway. 

In preventing the construction of this waterway the General 
Government has done a distinct injury to the development of 
Illinois, and when it injures the development of Illinois it in- 
jures itself. 

We indulge the hope that at an early day this permission will 
be granted and that the waterway will be an accomplished fact. 

When this is realized a long step forward will have been 
taken in solving the problems of transportation between the 
Lakes and the Gulf, and every square mile of the territory lying 
adjacent to the waterway for a great distance on either side 
will have been materially increased in value and in productivity. 
That this day may speedily come is the hope of us all. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. CHARLES LINTHICUM, 


OF MARYLAND, 


In run House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 15, 1916. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for the adop- 
tion of the conference report and the Senate amendments pro- 
viding a larger program for naval construction and improve- 
ment therein, because it seems to me that one of the great 
lessens we should take from the present war in Europe is that 
preparation, even if it is with the expenditure of millions of 
dollars annually, is indeed far cheaper than war, which not 
only costs billions of dollars but the lives of millions of our 
ablest and bravest citizens, together with the vast hoard who 
are permanently disabled, disfigured, and rendered helpless, 
and the countless number of widows, orphans, and mothers, 
who by the loss of their loved ones are forced to endure poverty 
and suffering. 

As we continue to grow in prosperity and wealth and forge 
further to the front as one of the most progressive countries in 
the world we are sure to be embroiled in war unless our state 
of ess and readiness renders attack upon us too great 
a hazard to be undertaken. 

NAVAL PROGRAM, 

I would like to point ont that the difference between the 
number of ships recommended by the Secretary of the Navy 
and the General Board of the Navy does not indicate a differ- 
ence of opinion between these parties. The Navy Department 
has submitted a five-year building program and has recom- 
mended an appropriation for the next fiscal year for the con- 
struction of a certain number of vessels included in this pro- 
gram; the General Board has recommended larger programs, 
especially in the number of ships to be authorized now. And 
in addition to this many individuals, the president of the War 
College, and the commander in chief of the Pacific Fleet have 
recommended even more extensive programs; but it can clearly 
be seen by carefully reading the report of the Secretary that, in 
his opinion, if a sufficient sum of money were available, he, too, 
would recommend enlarging the program submitted by him. As 
this question is a matter which should be decided by Congress, to 
my mind we should in no way endeavor to evade the responsi- 
bility, but to so enlarge and supplement our resources as to 
adjust the financial status to the defense needed by the country. 
I am happy to see that the Senate has authorized an enlarge- 
ment as to the number of ships to be constructed and the time 
to be consumed in their construction, and trust that my col- 
leagues in the House will support the larger program and pro- 
vide the revenue for its construction and maintenance. 

WHAT OTHER COUNTRIES ARE DOING. 

It is a well-known fact that Great Britain and Germany have 
a shipbuilding capacity far in excess of this country. In view 
of this and the additional fact that their peace program for 
the year 1914-15 consisted of 15 dreadnaughts and battle 
cruisers, and that this was in addition to the merchant tonnage 
output of these countries, we can readily see how adequately 
2 Britain and Germany are supplied with the various kinds 

ips. 

While it is impossible to secure any data as to the number of 
ships being constructed by Germany since hostilities began, we 
do know that the men engaged in shipbuilding trades have been 
exempted from military service; that every effort is being made 
to increase the output of shipbuilding establishments by over- 
time work, a close supervision of the men, the utilization of alien 
workers and prisoners of war; also that according to some au- 
thorities the German shipyards are capable of constructing 25 
capital ships at one time, in addition to the usual auxiliaries and 
merchant ships, it would certainly appear that a vast amount of 
work is being done by them. 

I am strongly of the opinion that the nations engaged in the 
present war are building men-of-war as rapidly as possible, and 
in that event it is highly possible that after the present conflict 
is concluded they will be possessed of not only more experience 
than we have, but a correspondingly larger supply of ships. It 
is highly necessary, therefore, when taking into account the 
various factors of the present situation, we lay down a program 
that will enable us to hold our own against any invading power 
and be able to protect our interests at all times. 

DUTY OF CONGRESS. 

One of the duties of Congress is to provide for common defense, 

and we can only do this by providing an adequate and efficient 
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The Naval Bill. 


Navy and a trained Army, supplied with all the necessities 
thereof in the way of equipment and munitions. Under existing 
conditions I can not see how it could be possible for Congress to 
refuse to make adequate appropriation for enlarging, developing, 
and maintaining our Navy, our first and, to my mind, most im- 
portant line of defense, particularly so because of our geo- 
graphical location—the countries to the north and south of us 
not being formidable foes; all the rest of the world must ap- 
proach us from the oceans and seas. 

With 3,000 miles separating us from the warring nations of 
Europe and 7,000 miles between our western shores and the con- 
tinent of Asia and the Far East, with the sea guarded by a 
strong Navy and modern fortifications, we need have little fear 
of the landing of a hostile army on our shores. However, with- 
out a Navy of sufficient size and strength to prevent the enemy 
from gaining a foothold upon our soil, we are open to attack, 
and if the enemy take advantage of the opportunity we afford 
them we will be powerless to defend ourselves against the sea- 
soned and well-trained soldiers, modern guns, and other instru- 
ments of warfare unless we have a great standing army, equip our 
forts and fortifications with the various guns, and so forth, 
and have in reserve vast quantities of arms and ammunition. 
Even if we have such an army and could drive them out, would 
it not be better to be able to prevent the foe from landing rather 
than to drive them out after they have succeeded in piere- 
ing our lines, which is usually difficult, as shown by the war in 
northern France? 

While we have no desire to take advantage of any other na- 
tion, I firmly believe that we should build a large Navy and 
assume a position which would give our people security and 
protection. I believe this is their desire, judging from the great 
parades taking place in all centers of population, which indicates 
public sentiment in favor of preparedness. I have heard a great 
deal said in this committee about the hysteria in the country for 
preparedness, and some seem to think it will not last. I do 
not agree with this view. I know that the people of this 
country will never feel safe again until there is provided and 
maintained an adequate Army and Navy and a large reserve 
force. I wish to say to the committee—and I do not propose to 
take many minutes in saying it—that I have always stood for a 
large Army and a very large, substantial Navy, the latter second 
alone to that of Great Britain. I feel that in a democratic gov- 
ernment like ours, where the government rests with the people, 
it is the duty of Representatives elected by them to carry out 
their wishes in matters of legislation and government. 

In my district the sentiment is overwhelmingly for prepared- 
hess—for very substantial preparedness—and for that reason I 
voted for a larger Army than the bill gives—2 additional bat- 
tleships and to construct 50 submarines instead of 20. I felt 
then, as I do now, that I was voicing by my vote the views and 
wishes of my constituents. 

As additional proof and to show conclusively that the senti- 
ment is strong in my district and in the State of Maryland, and 
particularly in Baltimore City, I desire to call attention to a 
campaign the Baltimore Sun recently conducted, in which it 
asked the people, “Are you in favor of preparedness?” The 
Sun stated what the War College had recommended for the 
Army and what the General Board of the Navy had recom- 
mended for the Navy. They also asked the people whether they 
were in favor of a universal military system and stated defi- 
nitely the Swiss system, and in reply to that request there were 
9,732 ballots cast. The total for out of the 9,732 
was 8,591 and against it 781. In other words, 91 per cent of all 
the people who yoted, out of nearly 10,000, voted for adequate 
preparedness in line with what the War College and the Naval 
Board has recommended. In the city of Baltimore they were 
stronger for preparedness than they were in the counties. In 
the city the percentage was 95 in favor of preparedness. In the 
counties it was 75 per cent in favor. 

Now, I merely bring these figures before the committee to 
show the sentiment in the State of Maryland, which adjoins the 
Capital here, as it were, and particularly in my district, in the 
city of Baltimore. This balloting was carried on with absolute 
fairness. The number of men recommended for the Army and 
the number of ships recommended for the Navy was distinctly 
stated, and the people voted with a full knowledge of what the 
vote stood for. Eighty-seven per cent voted in favor of a uni- 
versal military system in line with the Swiss system. And you 
might like to know that the women voted strongly in favor of 
preparedness and a universal military system. Eight to one of 
them voted for preparedness and six to one for universal 
service. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not want to take any more time, hut 
I ask leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
pee rion the articles from the Baltimore Sun to which I have 
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The SPEAKER Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. HULBERT. I would like to ask the gentleman how 
many people participated in this canvass? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Ninety-seven hundred and thirty-two. 

Mr. HULBERT. And what percentage of the people who par- 
ticipated were registered voters? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The article does not state. 

Mr. HULBERT. I would like to say to the gentleman—— 

The SPHAKER. The time of the gentleman from Maryland 
has expired. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The following are the articles to which I 
have referred: 

ARE YOU IN FAVOR OF PREPAREDNESS? 


The Sun wants to know what its readers think about national defense. 
ess, in th inion of the War 


naughts, 6 
ap ropriate subsidiary craft. 
tem, generally regarded as the model universal 


training. 

With these definitions in mind— 

Are you in favor of preparedness? 

Are you in favor of universal military service? 

The Sun would like to know what its readers think, and to that end 
asks them to cut out and mark the ballot below and mail it or bring it 
to the Sun, Baltimore: 


For preparedness 


Against preparedness 


For universal service 


Against universal service 


Name 
Address e 
[From the Baltimore Sun, June 2, 1916.1 

NIXNETY-ONE Per CENT VOTED ron DEFEXSE—RESULT or THE SUN’S POLL 

SHOWS AN OVERWHELMING SENTIMENT FOR NATIONAL PREPARED- 

NESS—9,782 BALLOTS WERE RECEIVED—UNIVERSAL SERVICE A CLOSE 

SECOND, WITH MORE THAN 87 Per CRNT— 25 Srares Were HEARD 
FROM— WOMEN STRONGLY IN Favor, 


others, 
ike Eng- 
land, 


bout four men voted to every woman, which was rather tom, fs 
ing, but the composite decision of the women was rather aston 5 
They voted nearly 8 to 1 for preparedness and about 6 to 1 for un 
versal service, and a great many of them insisted that women should 
be trained to do their part in case of war as well as men—that service 
should ve really universal. 
BALLOTS STILL COMING IN. 

Hundreds of ballots are still being received every day, but as the 
averages have not differed materially at any time since the beginning, 
and as there is Lo prospect that they will, it has been decided to 
announce the result now. 


en- 
invi- 


A few bundles of pacifist votes also came, 
There was some evidence that 


surprising consistency. 
VOTES FROM 25 STATES. 


Votes were received from 25 States, besides the District of Columbia, 
and from Americans in Canada and Cuba. Among the voters were a 
great proportion of the most prominent men in Maryland, but the large 
majority of the votes came from the plain people, many of the: 


m work- 
ingmen of little education. They came from every sort and condition 
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of men and women, the millionaire and the ditch digger, the club 
woman and her 3 the Sons and Daughters of the American Revolu- 


-————— -~ 


tion and the Colonial Wars, and the recently arrived immigrant, from 
the rampant Roosevelt man and the no less earnest Wilson admirer. 
The electorate was remarkably representative, apparently, and that is 
— ane Sun is so confident that the result plainly indicates popular 
opinion. 

The total number of votes received was 9,732, The total for pre- 
3 was 8.591, and against it 781. The total for universal serv- 
ce was 8,186, and against it 1,055. This was divided as follows: Men 
for preparedness. 7.307; against, 572; for universal service, 6,632; 
against, 811. Women for preparedness, 1,644; against, 209; for uni- 
versal service, 1,554; against, 244. 

The votes were divided according to localities, as follows: From 
Baltimore and its surburbs . * Baltimore Comat), 7,169 ; 


Massachusetts, 5; Michigan, ti AON a Hm 5 a a 
; Maine, 1; ona, 1; Montana, 1; 
gla, 1; Arkansas, 1; Rhode Island, 1: 


CITY STRONGEST FOR DEFENSE. 


The strongest sentiment in favor of preparen was shown in Bal- 
timore City and suburbs, as was natural, and the 5 pacitist 
sentiment was disclosed in the vote from the counties of Maryland 
but it did not vary greatly. In the city the vote was probably ‘about 
95 per cent in favor of preparedness, and in the counties it was fully 
75 per cent, although the vote was not divided and tabulated in that 
way. Virginia was stronger for preparedness than the counties of 
Maryland and a little weaker on it than West V. and North 
Carolina. All were strongly in fayor of both Side. ons. 

The whole object of the Sun's effort to get t ll was to test 

ublic sentiment on one of the most momentous and interesting ques- 
ions before the American people. The support given Henry Ford in 
the Middle West and the noise made by pacifists and“ hyphenates 
all over the country led many persons to the conclusion that Americans 
had become imbued with the 8 idea ; that they had lost 
their patriotism and become cowardly and timid and lazy and not dis- 
posed to defend their country. The Sun wanted to find out for its own 
ane its 8 benefit. The result ought to be a conclusive answer to 
the question. 

That every effort has been made to make the poll as absolutely fair 
and uninfluenced as possible and the result correctly ascertained ought 
to go without saying. For some reason the antiprep ess people 
have shown a disposition to be angry and insulting. A sample of this 
was recelved yesterday, which reads as follows: 

“How much graft does the allies’ American press and Preparedness 
pay the Baltimore Sun? By what and whose authority oes the Sun 
undertake to act as sponsor for the American Nation? Who will be- 
lieve the Sun’s lics in this matter? 8 k 

ATT. 


As the Sun does not know who the writer Is nor his address, his 
vote could not be counted, but a number of similar epistles have actually 
been registered in the pacifist result. 


DOUBTERS MAY HAVE RECOUNT. 


In this connection the Sun wishes to say that the ballots have been 
preserved, and if a respectable committee of pacifists who doubt the 
Sun’s honesty in the matter would like to have a recount it can be 
easily arran so that the co ttee may itself count them. 

It has not always been easy to get at the exact sentiments of the 
voters. A good many voted in favor of the Swiss system and against 
preparedness. These were counted as marked, although it seemed that 
the vote against preparedness was the result of misunderstanding. 
Many voted only for universal service, and these were counted for pre- 
paredness as well. Many others voted simply ees preparedness, and 
these were counted a st the universal service as well. It was be- 
lieved that in doing this the real sentiments of the voters could be 
best obtained. 

If any very large number of ballots is received hereafter, or if they 
change materially the percentages as given, a supplementary announce- 
ment fa the change and the results will be made, but this is not 
expected, 


BUILDING PROGRAM. 


The provisions of this bill as provided by the Senate amend- 
ment comprise the largest building program for strengthening 
a navy that has ever been undertaken by any Government in 
the history of the world. It has been agreed upon after an 
exhaustive investigation as to the types of ships necessary to 
better balance our fleet and increase its fighting efficiency. 
The number and character of ships recommended are as follows: 


Ten first-class battleships, carrying as heavy armor and as powerful 
armament as any vessel of their class, to have the highest practicable 
speed and greatest desirable radius of action; four of these at a cost, 
exclusive of armor and armament, not to exceed $11,500,000 each, to be 

n as soon as practicable. 

ix battle cruisers, carrying suitable armor and as powerful arma- 
ment of any vessels of their class, to have the pi guest 5 
speed and greatest desirable radius of action ; four of these to cost, ex- 

usiye of armor and armament, not to exceed $16,500,000 each, to be 
bogun as soon as practicable. 

en scout cruisers, carrying suitable protection and armament suited 
to their size and type, to have the highest practicable speed and greatest 
desirable radius of action; four to cost, exclusive of armor and arma- 
ment, not to exceed $5,000,000 each, to be begun as soon as practicable. 

Fitty torpedo-boat destroyers, to have the highest practicable speed 
and greatest desirable radius of action; 20 to cost, exclusive of armor 
and armament, not to exceed $1,200,000 each, to be begun as soon as 

racticable: Provided, That not less than four of these shall be 
milt on the Pacific coast: Provided further, That the cost of construc- 
tion on the Pacific coast does not exceed the cost of construction on the 
Atlantic coast, plus the cost of transportation from the Atlantic to the 


e. 
Nine fleet submarines. 
Fifty-eight coast submarines, of which number three to have a 
ace displacement of about 800 tons each, to cost, exclusive of armor 
and armament, not to exceed $1,200,000 each, and 27, which shall be 
the best and most desirable and useful type of submarine which can 
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be procured at a cost, exclusive of armor and armament, not to exceed 
1224700 each, shall be begun as soon as practicable; and the sum of 
8 217.000 is hereby appropriated for the construction of said sub- 
marines, to be available until expended. Not less than 12 of the sub- 
marines herein authorized to be be; as soon as practicable shall be 
built on the Pacific coast: Provided, That the cost of construction on 
the Pacific coast does not exceed the cost of construction on the 
. 0 coast, plus the cost of transportation from the Atlantic to the 
neil. 


‘urther, That the money appropriated for this purpose shall 
‘or 
be pai a best until the samme bus been comple: 
passed satisfactory service tests, and been ea ge by the Secretar 0 
the Navy; but upon such completion, tests, and a by the — 
retary of the Navy the sum appropriated shall d. 

Three fuel ships, one at a cost not to exceed $1,500,000, to be begun 
as soon as practicable. 

One ship. 

One transport. 

One hospital ship, at a cost not to exceed $2,850,000, to be begun as 
soon as practicable, 


Tw 
to exceed $860,000, to be soon as practicable: 
the 66 vessels directed h begun as soon as 
be eontracted for or shall be begun in navy yards six months 
from the date of bor et nha hae fp sei 
e Navy shall build any of the vessels herein 
may designate should it 


nem Bat . co «Borg or the 
for the construction of of said vessels have entered into 


any combination, agreement, or un teint the effect, object, or pur- 


pose of which is deprive the Government of fair, open, and unre- 
stricted competition in letting contracts for the construction of any 
of said vessels: Provided, That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby 
authorized to build any ot the vessels herein authorized in such navy 


yards as he may d 
Construction and machinery: On account of hulls and outfits of 


ery : 
vessels and machinery of vessels heretofore and herein authorized, to 
be available until expended, $59,000,194. 

Increase of the Na o boats: On account of 


vy, torped submarine 
torpedo boats heretofore authorized, to be available until expended, 
$5,282,593. 


Increase of the Navy, armor and armament: Toward the armor and 
armament for vessels heretofore and herein authorized, to be available 


expen 1 0, 
Increase of the. Ne 7- ammunition: Toward àmmunition Phos 
essels u available 5 
roota) increase of the Navy heretofore and herein authorized, $139,- 

I am aware that the Navy bill of this Congress is very large, 
as I haye said before—the largest ever passed. I am aware 
that the total amount appropriated is tremendous. But, in my 
opinion, money spent on the Navy is the most economical ex- 
penditure we will make. I do not believe there is an American 
of any party who begrudges sufficient money to build and main- 
tain the American Navy, which safeguards and protects our 
people. To endeavor to do it cheaply or slowly would be the 
falsest kind of economy. We have a gigantic task before us to 
make our Navy what it should be, and this bill goes a long way 
toward placing it on a proper footing. 

It is highly essential that we have a well-proportioned Navy, 
and for this reason I was and am unalterably opposed to aban- 
doning our program for enlarging from year to year our dread- 
naught fleet, which must necessarily constitute our first line of 
defense. It has been said that the dreadnaught has played but 
little part in the present war, but to my mind that is in a large 
measure one of the strongest arguments in their favor; they 
are so formidable no warship desires to attack. So convinced 
am I of the importance and necessity of a great Navy and more 
dreadnaughts that I voted for two of them in addition to the 
battle cruisers provided by the Navy bill when it was before the 
House prior to its passage by the Senate, and am pleased that 
the correctness of my views as expressed by that vote has been 
confirmed by vote of this House upon the Senate amendment. 
It has been clearly demonstrated that the theory upon which 
all nations have acted, that the dreadnaught, the heavy ar- 
mored fighting ship, is the backbone of the navy, is sound, and 
that whatever we do in adding to our Navy we must keep the 
great central fighting force always up to the highest level which 
we seek to attain. Admiral Fletcher, in his statement before 
the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House, in speaking of the 
relative standing of the various navies of the world, said: 


„ 48; Germany, 
includes battle cruisers, 
Which but demonstrated how lax this country has been in pro- 
viding the proper fighting units. and in endeavoring to keep at 


least in line with the improvements and additions being made by 
the other nations. 

A nation’s naval policy must depend on its requirements. If 
other nations did not maintain navies it would not be necessary 
and really uncalled for for us to do so. But if the nations with 
which we are likely to be brought in contact maintain ex- 
travagantly large forces, it is absolutely necessary for us to do 
so if we wish to maintain our standing among the nations of 
the world. There is a general feeling that the Navy is for the 
first line of defense, its value as such a weapon depends upon 
the knowledge that its units can be moved from one place to 
another, and be used as an offensive weapon, as well as for 
defending our coasts and outlying possessions. 

While considering the question of the effectiveness of dread- 
naughts, I wish to say that while the dreadnaughts we have 
to-day are in every way most desirable and up to date, they 
are lacking in one most important, 


attention of all those concerned about the effectiveness of this 
55 dreadnaughts ha 
u ye a speed of 214 knots, while 
the English average nearly 4 knots greater speed, and some of 
the newer types constructed by them are capable of making 29}. 
NORTH SEA BATTLE. 

To illustrate the need of speed, let us take, for instance, the 
battle which took place in the North Sea between the an 
and English armored cruisers. The German fleet consisted of 
the battle cruisers Moltke, Derfinger, Seydlitz, Von Der Tann, 
and Blücher, all, with the exception of the Blücher, capable of 
making 28 knots. Had they come in contact with British ships 
of inferior speed, they would no doubt quickly have dispatched 
them to the depths of the ocean; but it happened that they 
were attacked by the British cruisers Lion, Tiger, and Queen 
Mary, all of the latest, fastest, and most improved type, slightly 
larger than the German ships, and averaging 13 knots greater 
speed. They were, of course, so far as speed was concerned, 
immeasurably superior to the German ships, at least to the 
Blücher, which was 2 knots slower than the other German 
ships, and this, coupled with the fact that their guns were 
slightly larger, enabled them to overhaul the German ships, 
rendering telling damage; and while, with the exception of the 
Blücher, the German ships escaped through disabling the Lion, 
yet we know that the Bliicher, because slower than the other 
vessels, was completely crippled and promptly sunk by a de- 
stroyer. Yet the Bliicher was capable of making 26 knots, just 
43 knots faster than our fastest. j 

BATTLE CRUISERS. 


The House committee, after carefully considering the matter 
of the various types of ships, recommended as most needed to 
balance our main fleet and increase its fighting efficiency an in- 


crease in cruisers, saying in their report: 

It is a significant fact that officers of the War College who have been 
rangig war the officers of the fleet, inclu its com- 
man in of the Atlantic and Pacific Fleets, who have been 
ratsa. part in the war games and in maneuvers, recommend the con- 
struction of battle cruisers in this year’s program, These officers con- 
tend that battle cruisers are needed to support our own scouts and 
assist them to break through the enemy’s scouting line, technically 

are ApS A 


r divisi 


vantage, for the reasons above set forth. At the outbreak of the 
1 war there were of this built and bullding, in the British 
g 10; in the German Navy, 8; in tbe Ja ese Navy, 4; and in 
the iunii Nevy, 4. Recent repo tend to indicate that these num- 
bers are being added to as rapidly as building facilities under war 
A lesson to be learned from this war seems to 


de dat tf a — 5 enemy is opera vessels whose speed enables 
a 0 W en 

them to elude a battleship with Prin MM and which are powerful 
enough not to fear smaller craft, the only method of defense against 


seems to be the battle à 
he DOIA reason r the recommendation for the battle 


cruiser, and it ore 
nayal defense of the country for the United States 

the Navy with this type of y If no other nation a ttle 
cruisers, it is not likely that a recommendation by this committee would 
be made for their construction, but when a comparison of relative 
strengths of the navies of the world is made the committee deems that 
the è has arrived when battle cruisers in sufficient number should 
be authorized in the interest of preparedness for a proper naval defense 


of our country. 
In r ton to the figh a ore of the battle cruiser, the European 
war demonstrates that a e cruiser acting independently can act 


over wide areas, protect its own commerce, and destroy the enemy's 
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t marine. 


3 — ged 218 ee in ary. on vulnerable 
e enemy’s coasts, and o o thelr great gun power can, 
within a very short period of time, one great 5 a 
superior enemy force can arrive on the scene. 


merchan 
points 


Admiral Fletcher, when asked how many battle cruisers he 
would build this coming year, said: “I would build all the 
country can build.” Then, too, Admiral Knight, in speaking of 
battle cruisers, said: 


cruisers, as was said in that report, that would be fine, be- 
cause then the moment battle 
cruiser breaks through their scouting line and finds out what is behind 
it. When he comes closer to the enemy he finds the enemy's main fleet, 
surrounded by what we will call a defensive screen, and he is able to 
make touch with that and perhaps to break through it and find out 
what lies beyond it. In other wo he has all the powers of a scout 
and a great many more, as stated in the General Board's ort; but if 
we can not have every one of our scouts a battle cruiser—and it seems a 
little too much to ask—then we should have our line of scouts backed 
up by battle cruisers, so that when the scout sees something that looks 
a ae dangerous he calls for the battle cruisers to deal with the 
situa 


venture to say there is not one of 
there—who to-day would not say, 
Before I left there to come down 


To further illustrate the practicability and usefulness of the 
battle cruiser I quote from the statement of Capt. McKean, as 
follows: 


Capt. McKean. Battle cruisers have different uses at different stages 
of the campaign. At the commencement, when we were in search of 
the enemy, we would have scouting vessels—purely information seek- 
ers—out ahead of the fleet, and so would the enemy. Their business 
is not to fight; it is to gt information; and, if they carry out their 

b, they will avoid each other and go on through when these two 

es come together in an effort to get information. At a certain later 
stage, by the time you come up a st a screen, which is the inner 
circle about your fleet, that is to deny information. Your scouts can 
on, as information just as a cavalry picket, by avoidance, going 
aro the other fellow, and not fighting; Dut you get into that screen, 
and then the enemy is golng to try to deny you information. Then 
your force must be such that you can butt through or drive through, 
as a Givision of cavalry does; get in touch with the enemy, det e 
exactly what bis forces are, how they are distributed, etc., and come 
back with the information. When your enemy tries to pick up your 
scouts or this outer line with his battle cruisers you are, in turn, trying 
to pick up his, and that will probably bring on a battle-cruiser action 
way out at the front on the scouting line; but as the two forces ap- 

ch each other each will be trying to drive through to get the in- 
‘ormation about the other's formation and their exact number. 

That may bring on another battle-cruiser action, or, if one side's 
battle cruisers have defeated the other, will haye to send out 
some of their battleships to fend off that group, so they can not tell 
what you are doing and how many of you there are, etc. Now, when 
it comes to battle, before the battle I believe the battle cruiser would 
be useful in running in and scatter! the scouts and the screens, $o 
that our destroyer attack could zo ome—at night, this is; then, 
when it comes to the day of the battle, yon would pick up the destroy- 
ers you have left after your different night attacks, and soon; and 
then the battle would, through their speed and their gun 
power, lead these destroyer flotillas around to the head of the enemy's 
column, or at the tail, so that if he reversed his movement they would 
be at the head for launching the t o attack as soon as the main 
fleets became busily engaged with their main batteries, one cig the 
other. Each would be trying to bring in.a torpedo attack. our battle 
cruisers would have beg ay ee as well as guns, and they would clear 
the way; the one that d succeeded in defeating the enemy’s battle 
cruisers, and so on, would drive away the others, so that their torpedo 
boats could make a daylight attack during the action; and the special 
qualities of these vessels is that they haye the speed to get away from 
anything that they can not whip; they have the gun power to defeat 
anything except their own class or a battleship; they have the radius 
of action to accompany the scou vessels and to remain at sea a 
two functions—information gathers at the 
can take their place in the battle. 


A VALUABLE LESSON, 


The history of the world teaches one sure lesson—that naval 
supremacy ultimately means national preeminence and triumph. 
More than ever before sea power is the best and strongest mili- 
tary power. The rise and fall of nations and empires- teaches 
us the same lesson—that national safety and national success 
are inseparable from naval strength and naval power. The de- 
struction of the Spanish Armada in the English Channel was 
the first and controlling cause in the bloody drama which 
ended a few years ago when the flag of crimson and gold was 
banished from the Western World and Spain closed her glitter- 
ing career. 

If we are to build a navy, then we should build a large one. 
It is an ambitious and expensive policy, but it is the best of 
the two open for us—either to provide a navy of sufficient force 
to defeat the naval forces of our probable enemies or entirely 


long time. They have 
critical time, and still 


abandon our naval program rather than maintain an insuffi- 
cient force, which would bring nothing but dishonor and de- 
feat when brought into conflict with any nation or nations. 

In this connection all phases of the situation must be taken 
into consideration, and we must consider what kind and number 
of ships will best round out our naval force. This, as all know, 
ean not be accomplished without a sufficient number of battle 
cruisers. I do not express my opinion as that of,an expert, 
nor do I claim to be one, but the impression which I in com- 
mon with most of our people have received as to the lessons 
of the European war is that the battle cruiser has proved its 
value as an essential factor of a naval establishment. The 
almost unanimous opinion of the men in active command, as 
expressed before the Naval Committee, was in favor of the 
battle cruiser as the first essential to round out our Navy so 
that it might cope with the navies of other powers. 

Our officers frankly admit that until recently they had not 
become thoroughly convinced of the great importance of battle 
cruisers, but they now find that to send our fleet of battleships 
to sea without battle cruisers would be like depriving it of its 
real eyes. In addition to the five battle cruisers indorsed by 
the House to carry out the views of the experts, it was my 
pleasure to vote for the amendment providing for the two 
dreadnaughts, and to-day I vote for the larger and more com- 
prehensive Senate program. 

SUBMARINES, 


Regardless of all views as to what shall constitute our Navy, 
we all agree that we want to be safe from foreign invasion; 
that is our main object. The best method to insure safety 
from invasion at a comparatively small cost and with quick- 
ness and dispatch is the submarine. And we do not need ex- 
perts to extol the virtues of the submarine—the daily press ig 
telling us, and has been telling us, of the value of the sub- 
marine as a weapon for war. I find that during the progress 
of the war so far 6 battleships and possibly 7, if we admit 
the Audacious was sunk by a submarine, have been sunk by 
submarines, and also 5 armored cruisers, 3 protected cruisers, 
6 cruisers, 5 destroyers, 1 auxiliary cruiser, 3 torpedo gun- 
boats, 2 torpedo boats, 1 gunboat, 3 submarines, 1 mine layer, 
1 scout, 3 transports, and 3 coast-guard vessels, a total of 43 
or 44 war vessels sunk by submarines. The article from the 
Marine Review, given below, will illustrate the loss sustained 
threugh the use of this weapon of war: 

{From the Marine Review.] 


“NINE HUNDRED AND NINETY VESSELS SUNK IN War OPERATIONS— 


NEARLY 1,000 MERCHANT SHIPS DESTROYED IN 17 MONTHS OF Hos- 
TILITIES—SUBMARINES CAUSE 55 PER CENT OF Loss. 


The European war up to 1 1. 1916, has caused the loss of 990 
merchant vessels of ali classes, with an a mate gross tonnage of 
1,878,003 tons. This estimate is probabl w the actual loss as the 
tonnage of some of the ships sunk could not be learned. The accom- 
panying compilation was Be hep by The Journal of Commerce and 

ished in the Marine Review, August, 1915. 
ng vessels lost includes those destroyed between June 
80 and December 31, 1915. The ships sunk previously were shown in 
the former article. 


WORLD'S TONNAGE AND SHIP LOSSES. 
The following table shows the number, to and nationality of 
steam and wailing indi 


vessels d ed In operations directly or 
resulting from war operations during the first 17 mon and shows 
also the number and tonnage of vessels owned in each country. The 


0 
tonnage given in “tonnage owned by nations” is for the steam 
+ age gi g 7, gross 


and net for the sailing v 3 


Steam and sailing | Gross tons of sail and 
accord- 


ing to Lloyd's droped In wee Ot 
0 war 
ter Book, 1 1915-1916. months). 


United Kingdom 8,288 
British Colcnies aasaran 2.005 1,192,551 
United States . 2,580 14, 087 
433 13,240 
835 33, 293 
so 38, 843 
1,539 128,978 
2,100 161,888 
15177 60,217 
1) 155 16, 415 
2.174 108.023 
= E es 
Swedish ....... AN E EAN S E 1,462 35 32,667 


T 4 n Tien d Register ws 8 
a) eee eae serted oyd’s ister Year Book and are 
therefore not included in these tables. 
ENGLAND'S LOSSES 1,192,551 GROSS TONS. 
England's merchant marine a ted 21,274,064 * tons on June 
30, 10014. according to the last Oeil eure given by Lloyd's. Without 
reference to the number or tonnage of enemy vessels held or captured by 
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the respective belligerents, England's gross tonnage in the first 17 months 
of the war had been reduced by about 1,192,551 tons. A total of 5 8 
proximately 602 vessels flying the Union Jack has been destroyed by su 
marines, mines, cruisers, or from other war operations. e British 
tonnage losses were divided about as follows: Three hundred and thirty- 
eight merchant steamers and 264 trawlers, fishing smacks, steam drifters, 
and sailing vessels. 

Germany’s merchant tonnage at the last official reckoning aggregated 
4,706,027 gross tons. Up to the close of 1915, or in 17 months of the 
war, close search of all available records shows that this gross tonn. 
had been reduced through actual destruction of about 65 vessels of 
classes, by 3 y 161,888 tons. This comparatively small loss 
of tonnage ough destruction, against the total losses of England, re- 
sults largely from German and Austrian vessels rushing into shelter at 
all the world when the war broke out. 

e detailed tabulations of the merchant tonnage losses by the dif- 
ferent nations indicate, in striking manner, the power of the submarine 
in 5 commerce. Considerably over 55 per cent of the vessels 

ven in the lists have been destroyed by such instruments of warfare. 

he serious danger to shipping in war time from mines is also evident. 
Neutral tonnage of the Scandinavian countries, adjacent to Germany, be- 
ing exposed to mine hazards to the greatest extent, have suffered ex- 
tremely heavy losses from such weapons of war, although in the more 
recent instances of neutral ship losses, attacks by hostile submarines 
have also occurred, 
LOSSES BY NATIONS. 


How the various nations have suffered in the loss of tonnage as the 
result of the war, is shown in the following table, showing the number 
of vessels and their aggregate known gross tonnage: 


Country. 2 21 of | Gross tons. 


England, . merchant steamers, and 264 trawlers, 
sailing 9 —— FFF... ͤ — ows Sanka been se 1, 192, 551 
Ge: Y, of all types gy 161, 888 
Norway, vessels of all types. 103, 023 
vessels of all ree lon ose cvenccccanssecsnces 125, 978 
Denmark, vessels of ide 33, 293 
Sweden, vessels of all types.. 32, 667 
Holland, vessels of all types 36, 843 
Russia, vessels of all types.. 34,193 
Greece, Spain, and Japan, all vessels.. 39, 662 
Italy, vessels of all 8 6 5 CCC 60, 217 
Turkey, vessels of al] types 18, 150 
vo of all yee 2 12, 211 
A ‘ungary, vessels of all types 13, 240 
of 14, 087 
P V0 1, 878, 003 


We do not need experts to tell us that the weapon that will 
drive a battle fleet out of our waters and keep it out and pre- 
vent it from returning, that will make our shores safe from in- 
yasion or attack by hostile fleets, is the submarine. Sufficient 
submarines will keep any enemy fleet out of gunshot of the 
American coast. 

PERSONNEL OF THE NAVY. 


Much has been said about the lack of personnel in the Navy 
shortage of both officers and men. I feel that if those who 
harbor this belief will but read the testimony of Admiral 
Fletcher, in command of the Atlantic Fleet, he will be con- 
vinced that many of the slanderous statements made against 
our fleet and its present head are base misrepresentations. 

Below I quote a portion of Admiral Fietcher’s statement: 


The personnel now with the fleet meets every requirement. There is 
no body of officers in any, navy of the world that are better educated. 
There are none more skilled in their profession, and none required to 
maintain a higher standard of T than those in our Navy. 

The enlis men who man our battleships are the best the country 
can produce. They come from good homes and from every State in the 
Union. They are picked men from a h mental and physical standard 
for their work. hey are well cared for, well clothed, well fed, and 
well paid. They have plenty of exercise, and drilling in the open air. 
They lead healthy lives and are afforded every practicable recreation 
and amusement. We are amply repaid for this by their efficiency. 

As far as can be ascertained there is no fleet that is more constantly 
drilled or exercised than our fleet on the Atlantic coast, or any fleet 
where more exacting requirements are demanded. is borne out by 
the results shown in our maneuvers, our war es, our tactical prob- 
Jems, and our t t practice. Had I any doubt upon these questions 
of personnel and efficiency as far as the active fleet is concerned I would 
not hesitate to inform committee in order that steps might be taken 
to remedy any defects. 

In my annual report there are pointed out some defects in the ma- 
terial of the fieet and its needs and requirements to make it a more 
effective fighting force. These are of long standing and are only now 
emphasized by events abroad. The Navy Department has done every- 
thing that lies within its power to remedy the shortcomings and carry 
out the recommendations from the fleet, but most of these uirements 
are beyond the control of the department and require the legislation of 


Congress. 

All the experts have said that our Navy is in good condition, 
although all seem to voice different opinions as to just how it 
could be improved. I am strongly of the opinion that our Navy 
is in as good shape at this time as it has been in years, although 
of course, with the increased number of ships, it will be neces- 
sary to materially increase the personnel, hence the provisions 
contained in this bill for that purpose. 

Our Navy should be our pride and boast. We should be and 
are proud of its achievements, men, and tradition. It has 


never been whipped, and whenever it has been called to action 
it has performed its work with signal efficiency and success, 
At all hazards it has defended our country, and no one has ever 
questioned its devotion. 


AUXILIARIES, 


In all the desire to have an abundant supply of weapons of 
war, we must not forget the important rôle of the auxiliaries— 
the mine layers, mine sweepers, fuel ships, repair ships, trans- 
ports, supply ships, ete.—and the fact that our Navy must be 
provided with an adequate supply of same. I feel, however, 
that the provisions made in this bill and the ships of these 
various types already on hand will be sufficient, and that we 
will have a well-balanced Navy in every respect. 


AERONAUTICS. 


Aircraft, the latest development in the naval service, al- 
though comparatively new, is most important. They are the 
eyes of the Navy, and are rapidly developing into means of de- 
fensive attack. The aeroplane, although it has a small carry- 
ing space and limited radius of action, is decidedly useful in 
every way for fast scouting purposes, and in that respect will 
be a necessity and of great value. If our fleet did not have 
them, and the enemy’s fleet did, we would be absolutely handi- 
capped. In addition to this, aeroplanes are absolutely neces- 
sary for fighting the enemy’s aeroplanes to prevent them from 
getting information. It is the most efficient method to pursue. 

The aeroplane is rapidly developing, and although we may 
say that it is in its infancy, owing to its small carrying power 
and range of action, I feel that it will not be long before these 
drawbacks are overcome. The reports from abroad indicate 
that they are building aeroplanes of 1,000 horsepower, having a 
high speed and long range of action, but of course to just what 
extent this is done we are unable to estimate except by experi- 
menting with the designs we use. When the problem of the 
motor question is effectively solved I am of the opinion that we 
will be able to outclass any of the foreign nations engaged in the 
building of aircraft. 

The statements of Capt. Mark L. Bristol, United States Navy, 
when he appeared before the Committee on Naval Affairs, in 
speaking of the purposes for which aircraft are desired, said as 
follows: 

Aircraft f 
the eh Heat: the chant AOO. nad the LAENAS tee at DARAI 

Aircraft have the 
gat extent. The general principles of design and construction are 


irly well established. It is now a question of deciding upon the mis- 
sion they have to perform in war and providing the n of 


na 
and coast fortifications, and for carrying dispatches. Aeroplanes an 
dirigibles are required for all these duties. 


I am thoroughly convinced from the statements made by the 
various naval officers and those with thorough knowledge as 
to the condition of your air service, that we are more backward 
in aeronautics than any other one thing. It is our one weak 
point, and we should strive to overcome this at the earliest 
practical date. For this reason, aeronautical appropriations 
should now and hereafter be ample, for until battleships and 
battle cruisers can be built and commissioned, the Pacific 
coast must look to submarines and aeroplanes for its defense. 
If we could secure, say, 1,000 aeroplanes, with a well-organized 
corps, we would have an air force that could drop large bombs 
and láunch torpedoes against invading forces and thus prevent 
an attack. On the whole, I believe that by means of aero- 
nautics we can accomplish more in a short space of time than 
by anything else. 

I do not think that the appropriation for this branch of the 
service is in anywise too large, and expect to hear of wonderful 
improvements in the aeronautic field, improvements that will 
cause our aeroplanes to at least equal, if not surpass those 
now being used by the warring nations. 

The newspapers are daily bringing us reports of the increased 
activity of air craft, of various air raids, in which large num- 
bers of aeroplanes have participated at one time, and which 
have been attacking cities, destroying railroads, numbers of 
troops, supply stations, etc. It is a well-known fact that they 
now operate in fleet formation, are equipped with machine guns, 
and fight other aeroplanes to prevent them from carrying on 
attacks or securing information. It is not an uncommon thing 
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nowadays to hear of aeroplanes bombarding battleships or 
sinking submarines. 

It has been said, and I doubt not its correctness, that Ger- 
many has 9,000 aeroplanes available and not less than 5,000 
trained aviators; that England has 900 trained aviators in the 
reserve corps alone, who are waiting for machines, and that 
France and Russia are not so far behind in the development 
of this branch of endeavor. The aeroplane is not only a spy 
and scout, but likewise is able to defend and destroy. 

Earl Kitchener is reported as having said that “an aviator is 
worth an army corps,” and the developments of the present con- 
flict in Europe have demonstrated the truth of his conviction. 

NAVAL LABORATORY, 


I am particularly pleased with the provision in this bill pro- 
viding for the establishment of an experimental and research 
laboratory, as follows: 

Ex 

rosion, motive „the gyrosco; 
submarine guns, protelon a 2 st 5 torpedo, — mine attari 
improvement in su roveme: 


in submarine engines, stor stora; orage batteries, and propulsion, improvement in 
radio tions, 


There is need Hae mobilizing the inventive genius and organ- 
ization of the Republie for national defense. While it is fully 
recognized that the naval experts have been responsible for the 
chief development of the Navy by invention and progress, some 
of the greatest improvements utilized by the Navy came from 
civilian inventors and civilian engineers. It was a civilian who 
gave us the Monitor, who built the first submarine, who mas- 
tered the science of flight, who perfected wireless communica- 
tion, who invented the gyroscope compass, electric steering gear 
and electrical propulsion, and silk-floss life preservers. Most of 
the development of the larger naval ships, throbbing with elec- 
tricity and delicate engines of all sorts, was perfected by naval 
officers. There has been a feeling among civilians that their 
suggestions did not receive friendly consideration from naval 
experts. This feeling is not well founded, but it is widespread 
and doubtless grew up because there was no well-organized 
method of getting the naval expert and civilian expert together. 

There is no great business establishment that does not have 
a workshop similar to the one now proposed for the Navy to 
study scientific and efficiency methods. The work to be done 
in the laboratory for the Navy Department is to be entirely 
under the control and advice of scientific experts. It is in- 
tended to inaugurate a practical business investigation of the 
needs of the Navy and the Army. Gun erosion is one of the 
very important subjects they will study, and if we can make 
a saving there we will save the amount appropriated very 
quickly. We should, in my opinion, by all means have a labo- 
ratory or some proper means of practically ascertaining the 
best way to prevent ‘he rapid erosion of our guns. 

It is perhaps true that the great gun factories and manu- 
facturing establishments have applied every scientific test, but 
we must remember that the Government manufactures a great 
many of its own guns; therefore we should have an equal op- 
portunity to find the best, cheapest, and most scientific way 
of accomplishing something. If this country wishes to have its 
fighting machinery kept up to date and not excelled or equaled 
by any other nation, that machinery may be thoroughly tested 
and standardized and duplicates obtained at low cost from 
competitive manufacturing plants, then the establishment of an 
experimental laboratory is the way to accomplish the desired 
result. Through this method we can give our Army and Navy 
a chance to have the most scientific assistance possible. If we 
are to haye an Army and Navy, it seems to me that we ought 
not hesitate to equip it with the best of everything that can be 
obtained. When we realize all the improvements that have 
been made in armaments, in guns, in ammunition, in shells, in 
aeroplanes, which were the result of investigation, we cer- 
tainly ought to have our Navy scientific and efficient enough 

to make further improvements, especially in aeronatics and 
submarines, and particularly when the department earnestly 
requests that it be put on an equal footing with private plants 
that construct guns, gunpowder, torpedoes, submarines, various 
laboratories, and scientists. 

The German nation is to-day the greatest nation for efficiency, 
and it is needless to relate the wonderful achievements of that 
country. The German Government has laboratories of its own 
and makes experiments in agriculture, war, munitions, and all 
directions in which it can ascertain the efficient, economical, and 
scientific way of accomplishing things. 

Then, too, we are particularly fortunate in being in position 
to put such a plant under the experts of the Navy, with the advice 
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of 22 of the most scientific men in America, headed by Mr. 
Edison, who himself has accomplished so much in our interest, 
and all this without any expense whatever to the Government in 
making the laboratory a success. 

I can not understand how anyore could be in favor of the large 
appropriations we are making for increasing our Navy without 
also sanctioning the appropriation for a naval laboratory, so 
that the new ideas for submarines, air craft, new explosives, and 
so forth, can be tested, and thus save the Government millions 
of dollars. We are able to learn wonderful lessons from the 
present struggle in Europe, and it is up to us to take advantage 
of this knowledge and enable our men to make such tests and 
experiments as may be necessary. 

I know our men have as much initiative, brains, energy, and 
inventive genius as any other people on earth. We haye made 
wonderful discoveries in the past, and in the future, as in the 
past, will make more discoveries that will startle the world. 
That the Government should teach them how to be efficient is 
well demonstrated by the fact that the German people are able to 
hold their own, although facing great odds, by virtue of the fact 
that they are so wonderfully efficient. 

To my mind there is nothing so important as keeping abreast 
of the various new ideas offered the nt. They should 
be thoroughly examined, tested, and the result of this examina- 
tion and testing be kept secret, so that no other nation may 
profit by what we have learned. It is through this method that 
Germany has been able to startle the world with the wonderful 
equipment with which she is provided. With the aid of the 
scientific members of the board in this laboratory we could do 
this in half the time and with greater thoroughness than any 
other body of men, because they are fitted for it. They are sci- 
entists, engineers, mechanics, and inventors. 

I believe that this laboratory is one of the most vital items 
in this bill. It will be a clearing house for American inventors 
and revolutionize warfare. And when a man has an inyention 
he wishes to submit to the Government he will know that it is 
given due attention, not submitted to some naval officer who has 
neither the time nor inclination to give the matter the serious 
consideration necessary, and who merely informs him that he 
does not find it practicable. 

There is little doubt in my mind but that the work performed 
in such a laboratory would in a short time pay for itself many 
times over, and result in the improvement in the construction of 
torpedoes, submarines, battle cruisers, aeroplanes, etc. 

This laboratory should be located near deep water where the 
largest ships can come alongside and where propellor and other 
tests relating to naval architecture and marine engineering and 
ordnance installation could be carried on, and for this reason I 
wish to urge that it be located at Baltimore. 

Baltimore, the thriving commercial and industrial city, situ- 
ate on the Patapsco River near the head of the magnificent 
Chesapeake Bay. As a city and a seaport it possesses oppor- 
tunities and advantages second to none on the Atlantic seaboard, 
while its ample harbor and water front, though highly developed, 
still offer an abundance of virgin opportunity. 

The growth of any port is naturally restricted by its geo- 
graphical location and limited by the confines of its harbor. 
‘The first essential to growth is, therefore, the necessary avail- 
able room for expansion. While other cities on the Atlantic 
coastal plain have almost reached the ultimate of their possi- 
bilities in this respect, Baltimore’s extensive waterfront pre- 
sents a well-nigh unlimited field for future development and 
its superior advantages are attracting the serious attention of 
the maritime and commercial world. 

The fortunate location of Baltimore m its nearness to the 
agricultural, industrial, and commercial centers gives it a de- 
cided advantage over other Atlantic ports. This is illustrated 
and emphasized when we realize that Baltimore is 1,369 miles 
closer than San Francisco to the Panama Canal; is 470 miles 
closer than San Francisco to the city of Valparaiso, Chile, 
which latter city is the chief seaport on the western side of 
South America; that after computing the 50 miles which is 
the length of the canal from Colon to Panama, it is only 4,670 
miles from Baltimore to Valparaiso, while it is 5,140 miles from 
San Francisco to that place? Baltimore is closer to Cuba and 
Jamaica than any of the big Atlantic seaports; and nearer to 
the Middle West by many miles than they. 

3 may well boast of a harbor whose salient features 

Entering the Patapsco River from where it 
eee into the bay at historic North Point, one finds a broad, 
well-sheltered expanse of naturally deep water made navigable 
to the largest ocean liners by a dredged channel 600 feet 
wide and 35 feet deep, which channel under the report recently 
submitted by the Army engineers, it is hoped will in the near 
future be further improved by an appropriation of $800,000 to 
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carry out the work recommended by them for the further 
improvement of our harbor. ‘Tributary to the river on the 
north and south are numerous creeks wltose deep water and 
proximity to railroad facilities have already attracted many 
large manufacturing industries. Chief among these tribu- 
taries is Curtis Bay with a 31-foot channel leading to an ex- 
cellent harbor. Its merits are attested by the multitude of big 
plants located along its shores. 

Passing up the river, one enters a commodious landlocked 
harbor, which spreads like the fingers of a giant hand in four 
huge, navigable prongs from northwest to southwest, with 
Curtis Bay for the thumb. Here, indeed, is found a port that 
affords every facility for anchorage and dockage, of loading 
and unloading to all manner of craft, from the far-famed oyster 
pungy to the leviathan Atlantic liner. The harbor proper is 
about 150 nautical miles from the capes where Chesapeake Bay 
enters the Atlantic Ocean, and is 14 miles from the mouth of 
the Patapsco River. The mean average tide is but 12 inches. 
There are 38 miles of dockage and water front within the pres- 
ent city limits, and a total of 120 miles of available water front 
facing at least 10 feet of water in the immediate environs of 
Baltimore Harbor. A uniform depth of 85 feet is maintained 
up to the piers provided for trans-Atlantic liners. The city of 
Baltimore, through the harbor board, will have expended at 
the close of pending operations $2,800,000 for deepening the 
harbor and $9,200,000 for public wharves and docks and mar- 
ginal or water-front streets. In addition to this the National 
Government has spent more than $9,000,000 in improying the 
channel approaches to the port—an aggregate of $21,000,000. 

Although Baltimore is the youngest of the commercial cities 
on the Atlantic seaboard, it has always been a prominent sea- 
port. At this port, the Dewey, the largest floating drydock in 
the world, was constructed in 1905. Shipbuilding and various 
other enterprises are engaged in by a number of representative 
firms, and many of the merchant vessels of this and foreign 
countries, as well as some of the finest colliers and torpedo-boat 
destroyers of the United States Navy, have been built here. 

The city’s proximity to the mines, together with the modern 
coal piers equipped with rapid-loading devices, makes Balti- 
more the greatest exporter of coal on the continent. For in- 
stance, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has one of the largest 
and best equipped coal terminals in the world. Its pier is 800 
feet long and can accommodate vessels up to 30 feet draft. 
On November 23, 1912, the United States collier Neptune was 
loaded here in 8 hours and 45 minutes with 7,500 tons of coal. 
In addition to this, the railroads make no charge for the use of 
their water-front terminals on shipments over their lines. 

Many experts have declared that Baltimore has the finest, 
most advantageously situated harbor in the entire world. This 
should certainly demonstrate the practicability of selecting Bal- 
timore as the site for the proposed laboratory, even without the 
many other advantages that make it such an ideal spot. Battle 
cruisers and dreadnaughts could come almost to the door of 
the laboratory should it be erected in Baltimore. In addition 
to this Baltimore’s proximity to Washington, the home of the 
Navy Department and the naval gun factory, where many of 
the Navy’s largest guns are made, should be considered. It 
seems to me that the laboratory should be so located that the 
scientists located there would be able to quickly get in touch 
with these branches of the Government. The excellent railroad 
service, the number of plants engaged in the manufacture of 
chemicals and other things valuable to the Nation industrially 
and defensively. 

THE DEUTSCHLAND. 


Another illustration of the accessibility of Baltimore and its 
splendid harbor is given in the fact that the German Govern- 
ment selected Baltimore as the port of entry for the first of their 
submarine liners, the Deutschland. The first trans-Atlantic sub- 
marine the world has ever known. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNAL, 


While I am extremely anxious to appropriate sufficient money 
to maintain a splendid Navy that will be able to cope with that 
of any other nation, and provide our scientists with a laboratory 
in which to perfect inventions, continue research, and examine 
the inventions submittted them, yet I hope that the day is not 
far distant when all disputes between nations may be settled 
by courts of arbitration. Every civilized country in the world 
requires its subjects to submit their differences and disputes to 
tribunals and courts that have been organized under the forms 
of law for their settlement, and yet these same nations violate 
the principle of the law which they compel their subjects to 
obey. 


Citizens must settle their differences before courts organized 
according to law and based upon justice and right, and yet 
kings and ‘rulers settle their disputes by battles, without any 
regard of justice. Among the educated people of the world a 
strong sentiment for universal peace is growing, and in every 
civilized Government public sentiment is the great moving force 
and will be finally victorious, War has never settled any dis- 
pute on a principle of equity, morality, or justice. All wars 
that have been held, of course, have not been wrong or could 
have been avoided, but why should there not be some practical 
way of solving the difficulties that arise? 

What nation is best fitted to take the important step of en- 
deavoring to organize such a tribunal; surely no nation is in 
better position to do so than the United States. It is, there- 
fore, to be hoped that the power invested in the President 
of the United States by the following provision: 


to whic 


The President is H Sapte o A to appoint nine citizens 


nence in the law, aor 
sentatives of the Unit 


is hereby appropriated an 
the President’ to. carry into 


the main- 
ts, then and in that case such naval 
pon fey gabon as may be inconsistent with the agreements made in the 
es 


suspended, when 
so ordered by the President of the United States. ne u 


will enable him to put into execution this highly desired and 
necessary function. However, until this happy state is estab- 
lished we must be thoroughly prepared in every way by enlarg- 
ing our military preparations, increasing the strength of our 
Army and Navy, and industry, so that we may, in the event of 
necessity, have a wealth of strength in these various branches, 
each of which is more or less dependent upon the other. We 
are not constructing this Navy for aggressive purposes, but 
solely for the purpose of defending our land in the event of an 
attempt to invade it; to maintain and preserve the greatest 
Republic which the world has known. I can therefore see no 
reason why we should not build a larger Navy, and yet, at the 
same time, endeavor to establish peaceful relations and a court 
of arbitration. It can never be estimated when the former 
may be needed until the latter is in working force. 

After a careful study of facts, and I haye enumerated a num- 
ber of them, I am firmly convinced that the people of the 
country will be entirely satisfied with the action of Congress 
upon preparedness; that they will feel this bill sufficiently in- 
creases the Navy to meet any present or future emergency, and 
will bring it up to the highest point of efficiency. 

When taking into consideration the vast sum of money re- 
quired to complete and maintain the proposed naval program, we 
must also bear in mind that we are one of the largest and most 
progressive nations on the globe; that in our hands has been 
lodged those priceless principles of government established by 
our forefathers, not alone to be enjoyed by us, but to be handed 
down to the generations yet to come; that in the protection of 
our people and the Government so established, it is the duty of 
Congress to provide the way and for the people to stand shoul- 
der to shoulder with its lawmakers in providing this country 
with ample protection, as a safeguard in the event of war 
with foreign nations. There is an old saying, and a very 
common one, that “An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure.” I feel that this saying, though old, is applicable to the 
preparation of this Nation while at peace for emergency in the 
event of war. 5 

There is a story written in Esop's Fables where the boar 
is whetting his tusks against an old tree. The fox, who hap- 
pened to come by at the same time, asked, him why he made 
those martial preparations of whetting his teeth, since there 
was no enemy near that he could perceive? That may be, 
Master Reynard,” said the boar, “but we should scour up 
our arms while we have leisure, you know; for in time of danger 
we shall have something else to do.” So it is with the American 
Nation. We should be doing our preparing now, and not be 
preparing when we ought to be fighting. 
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kaws Governing the Selection by and Exchange of Lands 
with the Several States. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN E. RAKER, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 15, 1916. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a letter from the 
Department of the Interior in regurd to the bill H. R. 15096. 


The letter is as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, August 14, 1916. 


the importance of its early enactment: 

The of this bill is to make certain the proper administration 
of the above act, but does not in any way enlarge grants heretofore 
made to the various States for common-school purposes, nor permit 
“he States to receive lands in lieu of other lands which they did not 
zeceive, The un ty which attends the istration of this law 
is due to the different construction placed thereon by this department 
and some of the State courts, as well as the Federal courts, and it is 
to clarify this situation that the bill has been introduced. 

The department has held that said act provides for and authorizes 
ex of title between State and Federal Governments, as well as 
indem: in case of loss to the State of granted lands. See Henry C. 
King (14 L. P., 332), Gregg p- Colorado (15 L. D., 151), McNamara v. 
State of California (17 L. D., 296), Rice v. Californin (24 L. D., 14); 
Dunn v. State of ifornia (30 L. D., 608), Territory of New Mexico 

29 L. D., 304), Territory of New Mexico (34 L. D., 599), State of 

lifornia (34 L. D.. 613). 

Under these rulings a large number of selections based upon the 
principle of exchange were made and carried to certification, wherein 
were designated as bases sect.ons 16 and 36 in various reservations 
that were established subsequent to the public survey. 0 

This construction of the act of 1891 has been the subject of judicial 
decisions, in which the view of the de ment did not meet with 
9 it being held in the case of Hibbard v. Slack (84 Fed. Rep., 
571) and Deseret Water, Oil & Irrigation Co. v. State of California 
(188 Pac., 981) that said act does not authorize such exchanges, but 
yor: Ors uate to the States for losses of lands to which they were 
en 


With respect to the school land grants made the States of Washing- 
ton. Montana, North Dakota, and South Dakota, by the act of Feb- 
ruary 22, 1889 (25 Stat., 616), the Supreme Court of Washington, in 
the case of the State of Washington v. Whitney (120 Pac., 116), held 
in substance that the grant was a grant in presenti, applicable to 
all lauds, whether surveyed or uusurveyed. he three ot States 
named have not made this contention, but have offered lieu selections 
ər exchanges for lands lost or included within national forests. The 
department has held that the grant does not attach until the land is 
surveyed, and that Congress may make other di tion thereof before 
that e. State of Washington v. Geisler (41 D., 621). 

There have been other sions of the State courts antics with and 
eomplicating the question of these grants and exchanges; and, in view 
of the various decisions referred to, the department bas felt that it 
was incumbent apon it to suspend pending applications for indemnity 
selections or for the exchange of lands, and to refuse to entertain 
further applications therefor. This situation bas resulted in delay and 
hardship to the States and to purchasers of lieu lands from the various 
States, and calls for action which will enable the United States and 
the States to adjust and settle these grants. It is the purpose of this 
bill to accomplish this object. 

Section 1 of H. R. 15096 declares that the provisions of sections 
2275 and 2276 of the Revised Statutes, as amended by the act of 
February 28, 1891, are applicable to all grants of schoo! land bereto- 
fore made by Congre: and proposes to ratify and confirm all pending 
and unapproved indemnity selections heretofore made for losses in- 
curred under the school grants and in accordance with the statutes 
just cited, if otherwise valid, and for nonmineral lands, and which 
were subject to selection at the time the applications were filed, unless 
the same have been reserved under the act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat., 
847). With respect to lands so withdrawn, it is provided that selec- 
tions made prior to such withdrawals may be approved subject to such 
conditions, limitations, or reservations as may be autho: by present 
or future acts of Congress. The latter clause has particular reference 
to lands withdrawn because of their oil or phosphate content, in which 
cases the act of Congress of July 17, 1914 (38 Stat.. 50%), permits, 
under appropriate conditions, the issuance of a patent for the selected 


land, reserving to the United States, however, all of the minerals 
therein, with the right to enter uvon the land, extract, and remove such 
minerals. The last-described clause is only to be made appli- 


ropesed 
cable to lands, the surface of which is found to be of substantial value 
for agriculture, ng, or timber. 

Section 2 of the bill proposes a method for the exchange of surveyed 
School sections in national forests owned by the State and for the 
taking of indemnity for unsurveyed sections lost to the State by the 
creation of the forest, providing that the State and the Federal au- 
thorities may enter into an arrangement whereby the said lands scattered 
throughout various parts of the national forest may be surrendered and 
a solid block or blocks of lands of approximately equal value within the 
boundaries of any national forest within the State may be acquired In 
Heu eron; This is manifestly to.the advantage of all parties con- 


to ratify the exchanges heretofore made under 


Section 3 oe 
the practice of this department of surveyed school sections In place in 
forest and other reservations for vacant nonmineral public lands of the 


III III 


described in the bill, and further provides that exchanges in 
be made either in the form provided in section 2, or at 


character 
future may 
the election of the State, vacant unappropriated nonmineral public 


lands of equal gem outside the limits of national forests may be 
taken in Heu of la surrendered or relinquished within the forest, 
or at the discretion of the Secretaries of the Interior and Agriculture, 
State lands outside may be exchan for lands within national forests. 

Section 4 ratifies ments of exchanges heretofore made between 
the States of South ta and Idaho and the United States, con- 
cerning consolidation of holdings within national forests in those 


States. 
Section 5 provides that the provisions of the act shall be applicable 
only where State is now authorized by law to make such sel: 
rel ents, or exc’ or shall hereafter by constitu’ 
tive enactment authorize the same to be done. 
he department is heartily in favor of the enactment of this mea 
believing that it will be of mutual t to the States and the Fi 
Government; and that it will permit of the early adjustment of the 
schoo] grants, and I trust, therefore, that it will receive favorable con- 
sideration at this session of Congress. 
y, yours, 
Anprizus A. JONES, 
Acting Secretary. 
Hon. JOHN E. Raker, S 
House of Representatives. 


Federal Trade Commission, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM W. HASTINGS, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In rue House or. REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 15, 1916. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, on August 15, 1916, I intro- 
duced a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 297) authorizing and 
directing the President to place an embargo on print paper, 
pending the report of the Federal Trade Commission, as follows: 


Whereas the Federal Trade Commission was by Senate resoluti 
adopted April 24, 1916, requested to inquire into the increased price 


of print paper and 
Whereas „the ederal Trađe Commission has not as yet submitted its 


t has than 
3 paper more doubled within the 


it is believed that the increase in the price of print paper is 
due to contracts for the exportation of large quantities to an 
5 and not to increased cost of manufacturers: Therefore 


Resolved, etc., That the President of the United States is h 
authorized, empowered, and directed to place an embargo on the shipmen 
ous — a 1 7 1 paper seo soy on report of the Federal 

rade Commission submitted, as uest Senate reso! 

Res. 177) adopted April 24, 1916. ae =! = eee Ae 


In support of the statements made in the preamble of the 
resolution, I desire to read an article from The Fourth Es- 


tate of date July 22, 1916, a magazine published in New York 
City in the interest of newspapers: 


THE PRINT-PAPER SITUATION—REDUCTION IN RATES FOR OCEAN FREIGHT 
MAY AFFECT UNITED STATES USERS. 


The following is a fairly close approximation of the present prices 

— nepa gmn paper in various fore counts and we e it will 
e newspaper publishers of this country: 

Great Britain: 6 to 7 cents. By 

France: 63 to 7 

Germany: Don't Know. 

Austria: Don't know. 


: know. 
Australia: 6 to 63 cents, 


New Zealand. 6 to 6} cents. 

Brazil. 61 to 7 cents. 

Uruguay: 64 to 7 cents. 

Argentine : to 7 cents 

Chile: 7 to 73 cents. 

Peru: 7 to 71 cents. rs 

In the Unit States spot-cash sales are being made to-day at 8 


cents to 43 cents. 

The attractive prices offered for ae shipments and the heavy 
ocean freight have served to Indicate to the paper manufacturers how 
much the customer would stand in the foreign countries. 

Last week in the Baltic alone over 200 cargo steamers were released 
* governments and are now available for handling commer- 

tonnage. 

Ocean rates have fallen pracy 8 cent within the past three 
weeks, and tonnage is now being solicited by the steamship companies. 
This will naturally mean that the paper manufacturers of this country 
can get still larger net mill prices for shipments abroad, 

Hence the temptation will be correspondingly greater to take export 
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The output of the news print mills for the month of June exceeded 


that of 3 prior month in the history of the industry in this country 
and Canada, The spur of high prices has worked wonders in this 
respect, and yet the demand keeps pace with this condition. 


The following article is taken from the Editor and Publisher, 
of New York City, for July 22, 1916, a publication, as its name 
Wndicates, devoted to the interests of newspapers: 


STRONG MEASURES REQUIRED TO CURB GRERD OF NEWS PRINT 
MANUFACTURERS. 

The news print situation grows more serious, If the manufacturers 
are to have their way, and arc to be allowed to fix prices arbitrarily 
when deigning to make new contracts with publishers, newspaper 
profits, in the coming year, will be largely turned over to them as 
spoils of the economic war they are wanite against the publishing in- 
terests of this country. 

They are finding it possible to export white 
by the war-time profits of the game, but conten 
to meet the home demand. 

The present outlook is for prohibitive prices for domestic consumers 
after January 1, 1917. In cases where contracts expired on May 31 
and June 80 publishers have been compelled to meet advances of 
from 40 to 50 cents per hundred pounds on contracts which will expire 
on December 31. When these short-term contracts expire thelr re- 
newal will present further difficulties, if present indications count. 

One of the leading newspaper publishers of the country, reported 
to be making a profit well toward the half-million mark, recently stated 
that if he had to pay such exactions to the paper makers all his profit 
would be wiped out, Another publisher said that the increased penalty 
he is now paying would amount to $240,000 a year, 

These advanced prices for news print would amount to a general con- 
fiscation by the manufacturers of the earnings of newspapers. 

According to figures printed in the Editor and Publisher last week 
r had been exported to France from July 1, 
ay, 1916, as against none for the five previous 


* — to France, lured 
hat they are unable 


2,282 tons of print pa 
1015, to and including 
scal years. 

The exports of news print paper for the past five fiscal years ending 
June 30 were: 1911, 99,510,875 pounds, valued ey ett th 1912, 
108,575,428 pounds, valued at ig A 426,614 unds, 

aed at $2,450,520; 1914, 88,066,738 pounds, valued at $2,177,483; 
1915, 125,681,633 pounds, valued at $3,079,187. For the 11 months 
of the present fiscal year, up to May 31, the exports of news print were 
112,668,568 pounds, valued at $2,735,533. 

If, lured by the temporary high prices to be obtained abroad, the 
news print manufacturers plan to divert from home markets so large 
a part of their product as to create a real shortage here, through which 
domestic prices are to be to prohibitive levels, then, in the 
— 9 — interest, Congress should place an embargo on the export of 
white paper. 

Accord to conservative reports, paneer can be made and delivered 
in New York at a fair profit from $34 to $37 a ton, or abont $1.75 per 
hundred pounds. hers of very portant newspapers, using 
3 quantities, have recently been paying $1.90 and upward at 

e mill. 

An embargo on exports would serye to readjust this disturbed 
market—to put a sudden stop to the joy-riding and war-baby tactics 
now being indulged in by the manufacturers—and avert a menace of 
such serious import that it involves and endan; the public interest, 

Reports from cities throughout the country indicate that the manu- 
facturers are unwilling to quote to publishers a price applying to re- 
newals of contracts until such contracts shall have expir and not 
then under competitive conditions. It is safe to assume that there 
does not exist any written agreement between manufacturers, but there 
is assuredly a common understanding that they shall demand all that 
the traffic will bear. 

The investigation by the Federal Trade Commission should disclose 
what part is being played in the drama of confiscation by stock. 
watering methods. 
the mills is bel 
establish the a 


An embargo on exports of white paper would be a strong measure, 
but it may a necessary one, An the publishers of the country 
stand as a unit in favor of it, Congress will promptly enact it. 


In my judgment, these articles abundantly sustain the state- 
ments made in the resolution and warrant an immediate in- 
vestigation by Congress; and if found to be true, prompt action 
should be taken. 

On April 26, 1916, the Senate adopted a resolution requesting 
the Federal Trade Commission to investigate the increase in the 
price of print paper. Inquiry of the commission as to when a 
report may be expected brings the information that it may not 
be made until October. By that time Congress shall have ad- 
journed. Contracts for print paper will be renewed before 
Congress reconvenes in December. If relief is to be given, 
action should be taken now. 

I am submitting this resolution and these articles in support 
of the statements made at this time: 

First. To invite the attention of the Committee on Ways and 
Means to the matter in the hope that prompt consideration may 
be given it. 

Second. To have the Commitiee on Rules take such action as 
will permit consideration of the resolution by the House at 
this session. 

Third. To call the attention of the country to the reasons 
for the increase in the price of print paper, trusting that if the 
facts set forth in these articles are true, newspaper publishers 
will verify them through their Members of Congress. 

Fourth. To bring the matter to the attention of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 
` Press reports indicate that newspapers for business reasons 
hesitate to aid the commision by submitting proof. 


A large number of daily papers throughout the United States 
are increasing their subscription price and their advertising 
rates because of the increase in the price of print paper, among 
them being the Republic and the Globe Democrat, of St. Louis, 
Mo. A responsible newspaper publisher of my own State in- 
forms me that he is now paying $3.85 per 100 pounds for paper 
which he used to buy for $1.85, and that his supply will be ex- 
hausted the last of August, after which he does not know 
where or at what price he shall be able to get paper. He made 
a trip to New York City and thence along the Canadian border 
in an effort to secure a supply at living rates, but was unable 
to make a contract at reasonable figures. Many small pub- 
lications will be forced to suspend. 

I submit that the question is so serious that it should engage 
the immediate attention of Congress. 


fhe Work of the Administration for Agriculture, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ASBURY F. LEVER, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES,  , 
Tuesday, August 15, 1916. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend by remarks in the Recorp, I include a letter received by 
me from the President of the United States containing a brief 
summary of the work of this administration for agriculture. 

The letter is as follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, August 11, 1916. 


My Dear Mr. Lever: It has given me much satisfaction to 
approve to-day the bill making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
and for other purposes, because the bill not only makes very 
generous provision for the improvement of farm production in 
the Nation and for investigations and demonstrations in the 
field of the marketing of farm crops and of the organization of 
rural life, but also contains three well-conceived measures de- 
signed to improve market practices and the storage and financ- 
ing of staple crops. As the passage of this bill marks the prac- 
tical completion of an important part of the program for the 
betterment of rural life which was mapped out at the beginning 
of the administration, I feel that I can not let the occasion pass 
without conveying to you and to your associates in both Houses 
my appreciation of the service rendered to the Nation in 
strengthening its great agricultural foundations, 

The record, legislative as well as administrative, is a remark- 
able one. It speaks for itself and needs only to be set forth. 

1, Appreciation of the importance of agriculture has been 
shown through greatly and intelligently increased appropria- 
tions for its support. 

2, Particular pains have been taken to foster production by 
every promising means, and careful thought has been given 
8 to the matter of increasing the meat supply of the 

ation. 

3. Greatly increased provision has been made, through the 
enactment of the cooperative agricultural extension act, for 
conveying agricultural information to farmers and for in- 
ducing them to apply it. This piece of legislation is one of the 
most significant and far-reaching measures for the education 
of adults ever adopted by any Government. It provides for 
cooperation between the States and the Federal Government, 
This is a highly important and significant principle. When the 
act is in full operation there will be expended annually under 
its terms, from Federal and State sources alone, a total of 
over $8,600,000 in the direct education of the farmer; and this 
amount is being and will be increasingly supplemented by con- 
tributions from local sources. It will permit the placing in each 
of the 2,850 rural counties of the Nation two farm demon- 
strators and specialists, who will assist the demonstrators in 
the more difficult problems confronting them, 

4. Systematic provision for the first time has been made for 
the solution of problems in that important half of agriculture 
which concerns distribution marketing, rural finance, and rural 
organization. 

5. Provision was made promptly for the creation of an Office 
of Markets and Rural Organization, and the appropriations for 
this office, including those for enforcing new laws designed 
to promote better marketing, have been increased to $1,200,000. 
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The more difficult problems of marketing are being investigated 
and plans are in operation for furnishing assistance to pro- 
ducers of perishables through a market news service. A simi- 
lar service for live-stock interests will be inaugurated during 
the year. 

6. The problem of securing the uniform grading of staple 
crops, of regulating dealings and traffic in them, of developing 
a better system of warehouses, and of providing more available 
collateral for farm loans has been successfully dealt with. 

7. Under the cotton-futures act standards for cotton have 
been established, the operations of the future exchanges have 
been put under supervision, and the sale of cotton has been 
placed on a firmer basis. 

8. The United States grain-standards act will secure uni- 
formity in the grading of grain, enable the farmer to obtain 
fairer prices for his product, and afford him an incentive to 
raise better grades of grain. 

9. The United States warehouse act will enable the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to license bonded warehouses in the various 
States. It will lead to the development of better storage 
facilities for staple crops and will make possible the issuance 
of reliable warehouse receipts which will be widely and easily 
negotiable. 

10. Of no less importance for agriculture and for the na- 
tional development is the Federal aid road act. This measure 
will conduce to the establishment of more effective highway 
machinery in each State, strongly influence the development of 
good road building along right lines, stimulate larger produc- 
tion and better marketing, promote a fuller and more attractive 
rural life, add greatly to the convenience and economic wel- 
fare of all the people, and strengthen the national foundations, 
The act embodies sound principles of road legislation and will 
safeguard the expenditure of the funds arising under the act 
not only, but will also result in the more efficient use of the large 
additional sums made available by States and localities. 

11. The Federal reserve act benefits the farmer, as it does 
all the other people of the Nation, by guaranteeing better 
banking, safeguarding the credit structure of the country, and 
preventing panics. It takes particular note of the special needs 
of the farmer by making larger provision for loans through 
national banks on farm mortgages and by giving farm paper a 
maturity period of six months. 

12. It was essential, however, that banking machinery be 
devised which would reach intimately into the rural districts, 
that it should operate on terms suited to the farmer’s needs, 
and should be under sympathetic management. The need was 
for machinery which would introduce business methods into 
farm finance, bring order out of chaos, reduce the cost of han- 
dling farm loans, place upon the market mortgages which would 
be a safe investment for private funds, attract into agricul- 
tural operations a fair share of the capital of the Nation, and 
lend to a reduction of interest. These needs and these ideals have 
been met by the enactment of the Federal farm-loan act. 

I am glad to have had an opportunity to také part in the 
execution of this large program, which, I believe, will result in 
making agriculture more profitable and country life more com- 
fortable and attractive, and therefore insure the retention in 
rural districts of an efficient and contented population. 

Faithfully ,» yours, 


Hon, A. F. LEVER, 
Chairman Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 


Wooprow WIIsox. 


Inerease of the Navy. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. COLEMAN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
„In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, August 15, 1916. 


Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Speaker, under general leave granted to 
the Members of the House to extend their remarks in the RECORD 
on the Senate amendments to the naval bill, H. R. 15947, with 
special reference to amendment No, 288, increase of the Navy, I 
wish to state that I shall vote for the amendment because of a 
forced choice to either support or oppose it as a whole without 
opportunity of further amendment, 


Having voted for the Browning motion to recommit the naval 
bill to the Committee on Naval Affairs, with instructions when 
the bill was formerly before the House on June 2, which instrue- 
tions contemplated a building program of two battleships and six 
battle cruisers, making eight capital ships in all, I have no 
hesitancy in voting for the immediate building program in the 
Senate amendment which provides for four battleships and a 
like number of battle cruisers still comprising eight capital ships 
in all changed only as to the relative number of battleships and 
battle cruisers. 2 

But, like the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT]J. I 
do not approve of the continuing program and, were oppor- 
tunity afforded, would cast my vote against it. Unfortunately, 
under the present parliamentary status, an amendment to limit 
the building program to one year is not in order, and believing 
a present emergency exists justifying a present substantial in- 
crease in capital ships I shall support the amendment as drawn, 
reserving the right, however, to vote in the next session, or in 
the Sixty-fifth Congress, should I be so fortunate as to be a 
Member, as the conditions confronting our Nation at such 
time shall warrant. 

Permit me to take this occasion to call the attention of the 
country to the danger of being carried too far on the present 
preparedness wave. And while ready to discharge our duties 
in meeting the existing exigency, let us remain free to perform 
our duty in the future as the requirements of that future shall 
demand. No man knows what the effects of the present Eu- 
ropean war will be on the question of armaments of nations. 
Let us hope that some earnest effort will be made looking to the 
curtailment rather than the increase of the armies and navies 
of the world. 

I am pleased that the present bill recognizes in some degree 
this possibility, providing as it does: 

If at any time before the construction authorized by this act shall 
have been contracted for there shall have been established, with the 
cooperation of the United States of America, an international tribunal 
or tribunals competent to secure peaceful determinations of all inter- 
national disputes, and which shall render unnecessary the maintenance 
of competitive armaments, then, and in that case, such naval expendi- 
tures as may be inconsistent with the engagements made in the estab- 
lishment of such tribunal or tribunals may be suspended, when so 
ordered by the President of the United States. 

This, at least, looks forward to the possibility of the estab- 
lishment of a world court or some such tribunal. I am in favor 
of a world court, and trust that this Nation of ours will assume 
a prominent place in a sincere effort to bring about such a de- 
sired institution, Of course, I do not anticipate that such a 
tribunal, if established, would put an end at once and forever 
to war, but I do believe that it would go a long way in lessen- 
ing the chances of war, and would lead more speedily to the 
creation of a sentiment throughout the world that would in the 
end banish this scourge from mankind, as it led to a higher 
conception of the meaning of human brotherhood. 


Mr. James H. Patten. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GUY T. HELVERING, 


OF KANSAS, 
In rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 15, 1916. 


Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Speaker, on July 18 a speech was 
made on the floor of this House denouncing my close personal 
friend, Mr. J. H. Patten, who is a native of my State, a grad- 
uate of the University of Kansas, and who has many warm 
personal friends residing in the district which I represent. 

It was my intention to refute some of the statements made 
in the speech by the gentleman from South Carolina, but I 
am to-day in receipt of a letter from the editor of the Farmers 
Tribune published at Anderson, S. C., which explains the situa- 
tion possibly more comprehensively than I could by a speech at 
this time; therefore I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp by printing a letter I have to-day re- 
ceived from Mr. V. B. Cheshire. 

The letter is as follows: 

THE ANDERSON FARMERS’ TRIBUNE, 
Anderson, S. C., August 14, 1916. 
Hon. Guy T. HBLVERING, M. C., 
Ways and Means Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Drag Sin: I see by the Congressional Directory that you are the 


Kansas member of the Ways and Means Co ttee. The Ways and 
Means Committee being the committee of the House which selects the 
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various committees of the House, and really constitutes th 

group of the House, and you, being one of the Democrats on that com- 
mittee and a Democratic pos gray from the State in which Mr. J. H. 
Patten was born, and, I take it, familiar th 


om this co onal distri 
8 the — and the laws forbid a Congressman 
being 5 or held to account for anything said on the floor or 
r ings of the House in any oe place.” For a 


a non-Member to even question“ a Con; aan about 
iable to arrest, 


gressman . 

It 1s for that reason that I am writing you. am wri you because 
Congressman AIKEN stated that Mr. tten was not w “thought of 
San here and was known as a grafting lobaytet, bad beam Dred Dea the 

z federation and the farmers’ union, was a Republican, and a num- 
toe other things, to which ppt a Di ag "to be made, if. those remarks of 
AIKEN’S are to official published proceedings 

ot gress if for no other urpose than fo clear the record from the 


carried around by scandal mongers or irresponsible 
that merely authentic signed es statements, genuine letters, and other 
authoritative, rop yeyer Se be ebe 

* * 


On the first of the is the following: “1 8 pes 
to Hon. John Evans, ocratic State c for South Caro- 
lina, and who was himself a-delegute to the St. Louis convention, and 


have received a reply in 5 he 
“*Patten took no in the proceedings of the convention as an 
was given a ticket and badge 


alternate from South Carolina, but m 
to enable him to get into the convention. 

It thus appears that Patten was simply given a ticket of admission 
to the conventior.” 

Mr. Evans has written: “I can not imagine why WYATT AIKEN read 
only one sentence of my letter into the Recorp ” and has sent a y 
of his full reply, with ion to use in any way seen dt. since “ 
AIKEN has done what he did.“ The rest of the letter reads as follows : 

SPARTANEURG, S. C., June 24, 1916. 
Hon. WYATT AIKEN, 
Washington, D. 0. 
My Dear Str: I have your telegram asking me if J. Patten was 
Appointed alternate from South Carolina to the St. 5 Convention. 
Mr. Patten came to me with a letter from Hon. Sau. J. 333 
asking me to do what I could for him at the convention. He claim 
to be a South, Carolinian and the husband of a daughter of Senator 
Latimer. * * As none of our alternates attended the convention, 
we gave all of “their seats to South Carolinians ehe, were present in 
Louis. This is all I know about it. Mr. Patten also pro- 
duced a telegram from Senator TILLMAN caning me to do what 1 could 
for him. He did no harm that I know of. 
Very truly, yours, 
Johx Gary Evans, 
State Chairman. 

With reference to the next statement o Mr. AIKEN that: “I am 
told that upon his return to Washington he stated that he went 9. — 
St. Louls in response to a telegram from Hon. Scorr FERRIS, of Okla- 
homa, a Member of this House, 

Mr. Patten denies ever having told anyone any such thing, and says 
that Congressman Ferris spoke to him immediately after Mr. AIKEN 
asked him as to what Patten was doing in St. Louis and about what 
Patten wired him (Ferris) and said that Mr. AIKEN replied, in answer 
to his query, that “ Patten was a hell of an enemy of his,” and that he 
(Ferris) said that Patten was a friend of bis, and he did what he 
3 do for any friend in arranging for hotel accommodations at his 

ote 

The gist of Mr. Arken’s next paragraph is that when the officers of 
the National Farmers“ Union found out what kind of a man that he 
(Patten) is, they removed him from the position“ of general counsel 
early in 1914. official minutes of the 1914 annual convention of 
the National Farmers! Union and the following letters do not seem to 
bear out that information, ee Mr. AIKEN said was conveyed to 
him by President Barrett and E. Dabbs. 

The official printed “ Minutes A the National Farmers’ Educational 
and Coo nay, ea Union of America. tenth annual session, held in Fort 
Worth, Tex., September 1, 2, 3, 1914.“ at es 33 and 34 show that 
delegates in national convention assembled still considered Mr. Patten 
general counsel, for he is commended for his “valuable services,” and 

instructed " with reference to criticizing in private conference with 

Congressmen the administration of the bureau of markets,” which be 
seems to have looked upon as more or less of a “ joke,” the way it was 
— en That is doubtless the “ convention condemnation ” 
spoken o 

The followin m to a Congressman seems to point clearly to 

the fact that 8 e f bee Mobley, who was at Fort Worth, and the 
Mr. Patten as general counsel, and there is 

mo reason to rega nia otherwise after the action at Fort Worth in 
1914, since there is not a word in the minutes of that convention about 
his Barrett i retired or his resignation, which he had tendered to President 
March, 1914, being accepted. is successor has not yet been 


— 

With reference to what National President Barrett and National 
Secretary Davis thought of him is shown by the following extracts from 
letters extending over a penoa of three years: 

“On March 14, 1911, tional Secreatry A. C. Davis wrote a letter 
to Mr. Patten, closing with the following: ‘ Patten, I am glad tbat you 
continue to keep things moving, and on April 7, 1913, Secretary Davis 
wrote Mr. Patten at some length, closing as follows: On behalf of the 


organization and also personally, 1 desire to thank you for the excellent 
thine de OB a have rendered the union. It is Indeed a rare 
nd a man who is willing to — eae — the ovod 7 a cause 

oe — 5 for the filthy lucre. My ex ce in this office has been that 
most fellows take every occasion to dig inte the funds, and it is quite a 


rds are higher than a few cents.“ 
A. C. Davis, National Secretary.” 


Pleasure to find one w standards 


“On October 22, 1910, National —— t Barrett wrote Mr. Patten 
— . — other things: ‘Dear Patten Now, Patten, I am 


un | Pleas "Sogo you a, what I want. Please —.— me out. 1 know you 
manipulate things in Washington. * * * 
C. S. BARRETT.” 
Pe July 1, —.— Satona: President C. 8. — wrote Mr. Pat- 
So see tha 


n he 
Washington was whether you were our attorney. I told him that you 
were the chief counsel of o> 


— 


In this connection o folowing letter from the past national presi- 
e national tive committee, and 
papi nd president of the Georgia division most complimentary to Mr. 


Unton Crry, G., August $, 1916. 
Mr. J. H. Parren, Washington, D. C. 

Dear PATTEN: I am surprised that anybody would attack your record 
as eral counsel for the 1 Farmers’ Union. 

5 of the Georgia division, Spr — pe resident, and chair- 
man of the national! legislative committee, I union's affairs a: 
your connection with 72 union for some —— years — four years 
which you were unsel. 

I remember you red in March, 1914, but I think you will find 
from consulting the national minutes’ of September, 1914, that no ac- 
tion was taken on your resignation, and the union in national conven- 
tion — — was still instructing you in your official acts, which 
proves the delegates in national convention assembled considered you 
still to be their edie yor A 

My records show thaf you answered some inguiries from members in 
Alabama with reference to the record of Oscar Underwood some time in 
February, 1914, Underwood being a candidate for the Senate. To my 
knowledge you stated facts. 


Your frien 
2 * R. F. DUCKWORTH, 


Ex- National President of the National Farmers’ Union, Do. 
Chairman of its National 1 Committee, 
Ba-State President of the Georgia Division of the Na- 
tional Farmers’ Union. 

* * . 2 * a * 


Mr. Ax next states that Mr. Patten sent letters into the late 
Judge Witherspoon's district, but does not offer one of the letters in 
evidence, and Mr. Patten asserts that he wrote only one letter in 
which he named Congressman W and that was in response 
to the direction of the Mississippi State Union secretary, who did not 
live in Co ssman Witherspoon's district, she baving asked for the 
vote pan: Be itude of the pete eg congressional dele: eration on parcel 
post, en ich he gave, as shown by the CONGRESSIONAL Recogp, a public 


With reference to Mr. AKnx's assertion that Congressm 
of New York City, a oe denounced Mr. Patten for sending let- 
ters into his distri Patten denied that at the time in the follow- 
ing interview, whic! Congressman 
Macon. of Arkansas, February 8, 1910, as follows: 

“ Now, Mr. Chai it is easy to denounce a statement as false, 
{ost as it is easy to call a defenseless person a Ps but proving the 
net is a different thing. A e gentleman bad made his speech 
in reply to what I bad to say regard to the conduct of the com- 
mission, Mr. Patten was Be we Iie by an Evening Star reporter of 
this city on Thursday, January 27, and, among other thi said: 

Representative ENNET is 8 quite mistaken in represen that Scoot 
did anything one year ago to prevent his reelection to 

wey His allegations, in so ‘on as they are material and 6 me as 
knowingly or unknowingly misrepresenting the situation, are absolutely 
untrue, false, and unfounded In fact, and he does not dare to prosecute 
Ss statements or to make his libelous statements in an anprivileged 

ace. 

p “t One year ago Representative Victor Murdock, of his own motion 
and notion, and without an 8 on my part, called attention 
to the commission's expenditures. Similarly Senator Gary, in the 
Senate, February 18, 1 

The best authority is perhaps Representative Tawney, who said 
Monday, after the debate on the commission's e: ditures, according 
to page 947 of the Recorp: “All the facts brought out in this debate 
came to the Committee on Appropriations, were discussed,” and re- 
sulted in the commission's curtailment. 

ase Be mention this to show that the gist of the episode certainly can 
not attributed to my fabrications, as Mr. Benwner’s accusations 


alle: 82 

Mr. AIKEN seems to have been misinformed about Mr. Patten baving 
“worked for Pxxnosn last election and having “stumped” Penn- 
sylvania “from one end of the State to the other denouncing Presi- 
dent Wilson's administration,” according to the following letter from 
Senator Penrose, who ougbt to know better than some gossiper who 
seems to have imposed on Congressman AIKEN, for Senator NROSB 
wrote Mr. Patten: 


was incorporated in a speech by 


UNITED STATES Senate, 
COMMITTER ON ADDITIONAL ACCOMMODATIONS 
FOR THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
y 22, 1916. 


J. H. PATTEN, Esq., 
Washington, D. 0. 
Dear Sm: I have yours of July 19, 8 my attention to a state- 
ment in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to th “that during the tast 
senatorial campaign in Pennsylvania Patten was in that State working 
for Pexross, the Republican candidate, against Palmer, the Demo- 
cratic candidate, and went from one end of the State to the other de- 
nouncing the Democratic Party and the Wilson administration.” 

This statement is arsed without foundation. I know very well 
that you took no the State campaign in Pennsylvania in my 

or in behali of any other candidate. The statement is so en- 

tirely without basis of fact or color of truth that it is hardly worth 


notice 2 denial. 
Yours, sincerely, Bores PENROSE. 


an BENNET, ` 
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Mr. Patten was 
Federation seems to be 


yg statement that 
the pool 
for the president of the Purity Federa- 


Likewise Congressman 
“removed bodily” from office in 
based on erroneous information, 
tion has just written as follows: 


La Crosse, Wis., July 21, 1916. 


My Dran Mu. Patten: I have your favor of July 19, and am very 
much surprised, indeed, to learn of the remarks that Congressman 
AIKEN made relative to yourself and the Purity Federation. 

You were for some years with the federation as legislative superin- 
tendent at Washington—having been chairman of the national legis- 
lative committee of the American Purity Federation, of which I was 
president, a position which you retained until it was merged into tae 

resent federation—and to the very best of my knowledge you performed 
he duties of the office with great care and 5 You rendered 
very signal and valuable atiran in secu he passage of the Kenyon 
red-light bill and in wens other matters or benefited our work and 
promoted the great cause for which we sta 

It is true that at our congress, heid in — — polis, Mr. Pringle was 
appointed legislative superintendent to take your since, but only because 
he was moving from Maine to 8 n. and we understood he would 
be in the city the entire time and could possibly be in a position to ren- 
der even better service than you had done. But you were continued as 
assistant legislative superintendent, and you are still holding that po- 
sition, so this refutes any statement on the part of anyone that you 
were thrown out of the federation, or out of official tion with the 
federation. 

Very truly, S. STEADWELL, 
President World's Purity Federation, Shodeiask to American Purity 
Federation. 


With Mr. Patten's being a common lobbyist, Senator Overman, who 
ought to know and who nant to be an authority on lobbies and lobby- 
ists, since he presided over the Senate Lobby Investigating Committee, 
and Senator UNDERWOOD, who was Democra House leader for — 
years, until he was elevated to the United States Senate by the poopie 
of Alabama, seem to violently differ with Congressman ATKEN's opinio: 
of Mr. Patten. Senator Overman, a North Carolina Democrat, wrote 
me the following Ictter in reply to ‘an inquiry of mine: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON RULES, 
Washington, D. C., January 5, 1916. 
Mr. Vicron B. CHESHIRE, 
Editor Anderson Farmers’ Tribune, 


Anderson, S. O. 

Dear Sin: Repl sya Bid our inquiry of recent date, in regard to 
J. H. Patten, the Was ington representative of the Farmers’ Union ee 
other farmers’ organizations, I beg to say that I have known Mr. Patten 
for a number of years, and I have never heard, and so far as I know he 
has not been regarded here in hiereg santo as a common lobbyist. 

As chairman of the Senate Lob nt Age mimittee, I subpenaed and caused 
to appear before the committee quite a number of witnesses to give tes- 
8 tps Mr. Patten was never subpenaed, nor did he appear before 

e co ee. 

I regard Mr. Patten as a man of fine character and thoroughly com- 
petent 70 properly execute his duties as representative of the different 
organizations which he is connected with, and any report to the contrary 
I believe to be unfounded. 

Very truly, yours, LEE OVERMAN, 
Chairman Senate Lobby Incestigation Committee. 


The above letter was written long before the present controversy 
arose, as was the following letter by Senator Oscar Unxperwoop, who 
at the time he wrote it to Col. Forney Johnston, of Birmingham, Ala.. 
February 13, 1914, was House Democratic leader and in a position to 
know whereof he spoke : 

“Mr, Patten is the son-in-law of the Fs Senator Latimer, of South 
Carolina, who was known as the lead ing farmer Senator from the 
South for many years. The family owns a large amount of cotton lands 
around Belton, S. C., and Mr. Patten is interested in the agricultural 
development of the South. He is also assistant secretary of the Farm- 
ers’ Narone Congress of the United States of America. Mr. Patten is 
and has been for years identified with the World's Purity Federation, of 
which Rey B. S. Steadwell. of La Crosse, Wis., is 1 This 
organization is urging the passage of laws curbing the liquor traffic and 
aimed at the white-slave traffic and commercialized vice. The last issue 
of The Light, which is the ce spy Ser og of the Purity Federation, 

ves Mr. 8 one Rev. the credit for havi 

uced and otis the so-called Kenyon red- Ar 
the Distrie ry ‘Columbia 5 — directed at the red-light district of 
this city. Rev. W. the leading spirit in the International 
. Bureau *. ae oe * by the clergy throughout the 


one ng. “Patten occupies a very prominent position as the representative 
of farmers’ societies and uplift societies throughout the country.’ 

I have a letter from Mr. Frank Morrison, the secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor, which shows in what nish 6 esteem Mr. 
Patten is held by the officials of the labor movement, men who are 
devoting their lives to the improvement of conditions and whose hearts 
beat continually and continuously for humanity. Mr. Morrison wrote 
me under date of January 4, 1916, as follows: 

“Dear Sit: Your favor of December 31 noe duly received to-day, 
which you ask me what I think of Mr. J. Patten and what day, in | Dab 
he has in Washington with the true friends of labor and with labor 
representatives the cause for which we stand. 

“J desire to say that I have known Mr. Patten a number of years. 
He has twice been a fraternal delegate to the American Federation of 
Labor at Philadelphia and convention held last November in San 
Francisco, representing the Farmers’ National Congress. As a repre- 
sentative of farmers’ organizations he has been not only syeapathetic 
but helpful in the efforts to secure remedial legislation for organized 
workers as well as the farmers’ organizations which he represents. He 
is here at the present time representing the farmers’ organizations, and 
we expect his cooperation in securing much-desired and needed legisla- 
tion. His services are appreciated, and I have never heard a word 
from anyone reflecting upon his activities except the statement con- 
tained in our communication to me. 

ours, very truly, 


“ 


FRANK MORRISON, 
“ Beeretary American Federation of Labor.” 


tien was mot mach of a lawyer and that he bad never had a 
Eaton was not much => Lipid p keng aasi he ba 
he here, bu — 


when I knew 
firm’ — 8 received the 8 — nine explain why poe 
WASHINGTON, May 24, 1916. 


like him 


Mr. V. B. CHESHIRE 
Anderson, 8. 0. 
Dear Sm: I have your letter of last Sa porz about 
Mr. 3. . Batten, and stating e me barmil i t that 
er and never = a case in 


The above of which I am the — ag i ——— Mr. 
Patten as our attorney on several occasio and has 
le, — t, and — 2 ka ualified. He is been 
age courts here for some everyone up here seems 
think the District ao or are 
The official records the municipali court here will show that 
a year Š been our attorney in a case 


and alone he suc- 


personal at conversation be Preeti 3 — years that be 
of 3 done See him at the that —— and 
or the on of Woodrow Wilson as 
Patten has ted and still G ireann REEN 
and patriotic OCARINA TONA. which for the — — viet 
ples are Democratic. Zong Son a lifelong t myself, 
— confident I know whereof a. 
It is most astounding to hear t any such extraordinary statement 
was made, as your letter indicates, and 3 in the very section 
of the South to which I bave hoard him repea refer as “home,” 


I can not comprehend ay respectable person such a ground- 
less al on, and I am looking forward with much interest to learn- 
iag from Mr. yacan when he 8 shortly, as I understand over 
hone Bg he is 6 from South Carolina within a 

— and occasion 5 its having been made. 

tha Yy, yours, 
C. F. Supwarra 
President Sudwarth Printing Co. 

I have 1 e into ne. matter 9 because I have come to look 
upon Mr. Patten, w 5 county, with much favor 
and pride. t work for the 


I know he ae hae 23 is doing a 
farmers, the plain folks, for bern doing and 2 1 
the need of his not being falsely accused and of his not —.— . 
. the selfish interests and others opposed 
ind ting for the classes and the causes 


ink I appreciate 


wholly wrong light, just as 
to have been Si 


Mr. Arkrex manfully apologizing for the mistake he made. 

As 2 result of Ai mass e to pelade ti, more letters 
and then I am through, although there is much other evidence that can 
not be controverted, which I would like to include, but won't, as this 
letter has become quite lengthy. The first letter is from Senator Iloxs 
Surra of Georgia. It is as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON 8 AND LABOR, 
Washington, D. O., May 24, 1916. 
Mr. V. B. CHESHIRE 
seyri 8. 0. 


Dear Sin: Your letter of the 20th — — has been duly received and 
it en me pleasure 8 — to Riad berg i 
have known Mr. J ten pd since I came to the Senate 
in December, 1911, nt aa nad Dare of him previously through officers of 
the State and national farmers’ unions, as the general Pa nar rs of the 
national union, and officer of other farmers’ organization 
I recall distinctly the onga in of the market bill to which you refer, 
In January, 1912, when e mA legisiative committee of the 
Farmers’ Union was in session in Washington, President Charles 8. 
Barrett, ex-national pemaen and ex-State president and chairman of 
the national legislative committee; Mr. R. F. Duckworth; National 
Secretary A. C. Davis ; Mr. T. J. Brooks ; and Mr. Patten, general counsel 
for the national organizatio called on me several times to discuss the 
interests of the ers an 


"keting process, and 

outline a bill. They did so, and after going over it with them and 

bate certain changes, I introduced it and secured its passage through 
e nate. 


Congressman 
now chairman, Mr. Patten, Sta te pres dent 


etl been engaged in support of the Bureau of Markets at the times 
—— Mr. 


Farmers’ Union, that I most frequent! 
the union having left the matter largely to his direction. I went over 
the bill with him a number of es, and I relied upon him to actively 

resent the National Union in connection with its passage. 
ar Patten is most favorably known here and has done good work in 
behalf of the farmers and for the farmers’ organizations which he has 
represented. I am glad to give you this information. 
Yours, very truly, 
HOKE SMITH, 
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7 
The last letter is one written by the Senate Democratic leader, who 
Was a presidential standard bearer with Bryan in 1896 and who I 
5 ‘post as the salt of the earth. Senator Joun W. Kern wrote mo as 
‘ollows : 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 


COMMITTEE ON PRIVILEGES AND ELECTIONS, 
Washington, D. O., June 8, 1916, 


Victor B. CHESHIRE, Esq., 
Anderson, S. C. 
Dran Sin: Answer! your recent letter of inquiry will say that I 
have known Mr. James Patten since I haye been in Was on and 
his relatives in Indiana for very many years. His uncle, Cap James 
B. Patten, after whom he was nam was a very dear friend of 
mine and one of the best known and best loved ocrats in Indiana. 
He was a member of the State senate for years and held many other 
offices of trust and profit. 

Our Mr. Patten’s father, H. H. Patten, was also born in Indiana, 
and, like his brother, Capt. Patten, was a sturdy Democrat. His cousin, 
William T. Patten, Esq., the son of another brother, lives in my home 
city of Indianapolis and has just completed a term of four years as 
auditor of the county. 

All the Pattens I have ever known are splendid Democrats, and I 
have no reason for otherwise Mr. James H. Patten. I have 
known him and Mrs. Patten very pleasantly since I have been in Wash- 
ington, they having lived at the same hotel with me. He and his wife 
are regarded highly by the many Congressmen living at that hotel and 
by aire eed else here, so far as I know. 

I understand Mr, Patten is identified with certain farmers’ organiza- 
tions, one of which, the Farmers’ National Congress, meets in national 
session at Indianapolis next fall. 

I am very one to number Mr. and Mrs, Patten amongst my warm 
personal friends. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Yours, very truly, 

I thank you. 

Very truly, yours, 


Jno. W. Kern. 


V. B. CHESHIRE, 
Editor Farmer Tribune, Anderson, S. 0. 


The War and the Tariff. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN JACOB ROGERS, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 15, 1916. 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, on January 27 last I made a 
speech,“ The war and the tariff,“ CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 
1822. In the course of that speech I referred to the effect of 
the war on certain classes of exports from the United States. I 
desire to submit a table giving this information in greater detail 
and down to the ist of June. 

The table is as follows: 


Table showing effect of war orders on export trade of the United States. 


War period. 


Aug., 1914- | Aug., 1915- 
May, 1015. | May. 1916, 


$2, 946, 000 $4, 898, 000 


1 55,820,000 | 59,141,009 
. 10, 159, 000 18, 296, 000 
„„ 15, 779, 000 128, 388, 000 
513,287,000 | 383, 697, 000 
SERI 972, 000 1,515,000 
1, 115, 000 5,755, 000 
3 51,936, 99, 942, 000 
1 3,888, „, 000 
Steam railway cars 2,910,000 23, 909, 000 
Miscelianeous vehicles. 5, 865, 9, 042, 11,929; 000 
ids: 
101,000 450,000 1,557,000 
000 2, 238, 000 274, 
7,575,000 | 15.713,00 45,313,000 
929,000 | 80,008, 000 „888. 
2,030,000} 11, 417, % 17, 101, 000 
5,213,000 13, 413, 000 9,140, 
. 3, 028, 000 4, 435, 000 5, 433, 000 
5,480,000 | 29,032,000 308, 220, 000 
11, 623, 000 10, 605, 000 18, 045, 000 
8, 744, 000 10, 786, 000 13, 020, 000 
3, 608, 000 5, 067, 000 6, 628, 000 
3 642, 1, 578,000 2, 505, 000 
7,273, 000 8,054,000 14,460, 000 
pliances, < 
surgical, and optical. 2,638, 000 5,743,000 7,617,000 
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Table showing effect of e orders on export trade of the United 


tates—Continued, 


Underwood law. 


War period. 


Oct., 1912- Oct., 1913- Aug., 1914- 


Aug., 1915- 


July, 1913. | July,1914. | May,1915. | May, 1916. 
16,596,000 | $11,743,000 | $65, 506, 000 
925,000 1,361, 000 3, 650, 000 
2, 749, 000 8; 244, 000 13, 943, 000 
79, 000 1, 499, 000 403,000 
2, 797,000 1,944,000} 11,615,000 
11,157,000 23,617,000 48,976, 000 
528 10 14,02, 
000 
6, 481; 000 11,168,000 | 32,029, 000 
33 14,736,000 15, 274,000 | 1 116, 424, 000 
ieee a 8,077,000] “ 13, 110, 000 31,731,000 
TINA 706, 000 5,076, 000 
38, 301, 000 80, 711,000 
114, 798, 000 008, 
2} 417,000 19, 657, 000 
12, 959, 000 20, 776,000 
SGE 4,715,000 24, 185,000 
AE ESA 5, 298, 000 10, 167,000 
Baur ei eae 000 12,992,000 
000 47,385, 000 
000 38, 283, 000 
wend 000 20, 088, 000 


Total, 47 classes . 
Total exports, 10- 


1 Includes shell steel. 


Resolution Expressing the Hope that Hereafter Great 
Britain Will Treat the Irish Rerolutionists as Prisoners 
of War. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. L. C. DYER, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 15, 1916. 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, on May 12 last I introduced in this 
House a resolution asking that— y 

This House resses the ho; His B "3s G À 
ment will hereaf treat such ee as iei 8 Kale in 
the act of attempted revolution in Ireland as prisoners of war in ac- 
cordance with the rules of international law, and hold them immune 
from punishment as traitors, outlaws, or criminals. 

At the time I introduced this resolution I issued the following 
statement: : 

The measure which I have introduced is one which I am con- 
fident voices the sentiments of America with regard to the re- 
cent and present tragic occurrences in Ireland. Without dis- 
tinction of class, creed, party, or opinion on the European war, 
Americans must sympathize with patriots who strike for free- 
dom according to their conscientious view of their duty to their 
Nation and must abhor the execution of such men by the swift, 
secret, and pitiless operations of the court-martial. 

It is not within the province of the Congress of the United 
States to express an opinion on the merits of a war existing 
between two other nations, It is, however, distinctly within 
the privilege of Congress to voice a sentiment which has swept 
the country as the sentiment of horror at the executions of Trish 
patriots has done. It is within the province of Congress to ex- 
press an opinion that the laws of civilization should be observed 
when those laws are being so flagrantly disregarded. It is 
proper for Congress to hope, as surely we may hope, that the 
second thought of the English Government, harkening to the 
voice of the English people, will correct the harsh and cruel 
procedure which seems to haye been adopted in a moment of 


panic. 
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International law as set forth in The Hague conventions 
and in the United States Army Regulations, and as interpreted 
by the leading authorities, recognizes the right of rebels and 
revolutionists to treatment as belligerents or public enemies 
according to the laws of war, provided they are commanded 
by a responsible person, have a distinctive and recognizable 
emblem, carry arms openly, and conduct their operations in 
accordance with the laws and customs of war. All these re- 
quirements were met by the Irish rebels, who were for three or 
more years organized as the Irish volunteers and the citizens’ 
army. They were commanded by officers, they were drilled, 
and they obeyed discipline. That they were subject to authority 
is shown by the fact that when the bitter order to surrender 
was given by their own chiefs, all whom that order reached 
obeyed. They bore arms openly, most of them were uniformed, 
and they fought according to the rules of war. The English 
Government accorded them belligerent rights while they re- 
tained their arms, as is conclusively proved by the negotiations 
carried on under flags of truce. International law as it stands 
to-day does, to be sure, sanction the treatment of men who have 
been recognized as belligerents as traitors after their capture. 
But this sanction, accorded by professors of the law who 
naturally side with established power, clearly runs counter to 
the dictates of fairness, chivalry, and humanity, and is seldom 
acted on. This rule of the international code should be revised 
to accord with the practice of the United States after the Civil 
War, when none of the brave soldiers of the Confederacy, 
though regarded as traitors, were treated as such: I maintain 
that our example in 1865 established a precedent which is in 
accord with the supreme law of civilization. These Irish 
prisoners should be treated as prisoners of war, and no other 

. Their leaders were men of spotless character and no- 
bility of motive comparable to Washington, Jefferson, Adams, 
Franklin, and Hancock, The rank and file were the flower of 
Trish manhood, and whatever we may think, they thought they 
were following the footsteps of the founders of this Republic, 
with the same justification. They conceived Ireland and the 
Trish race as totally distinct from England and the English, 
entitled to full freedom, and under no obligation to their rulers 
for seven centuries of most tragic history. We can express 
only private judgment as to the correctness or incorrectness of 
these views, but in the light of American tradition, and in 
gratitude for the inestimable services of Irishmen to America, 
surely we may, recognizing the purity of their motives, voice 
without fear the American opinion that, having fought as sol- 
diers, they should be treated as soldiers when captured.” 

The resolution went to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
where it has been ever since without action. Since that time 
Sir Roger Casement has been hanged by the British Govern- 
ment, and another great outrage against humanity and inter- 
national law perpetrated. In the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
Sunday, August 13, 1916, appeared the following article: 


CASEMENT AND WASHINGTON. 


To the EDITOR OF THE POST-DISPATCH : 
The writer, signing himself “ Real Mercy to All,” expresses the char- 
cteristic sentiments of the extreme British Tory. He thinks that the 
erican press is “quite right” in its criticism of the hyphenates, 
but is influenced entirely by fear of the Irish vote in its condemnation 
of the Casement execution. The press, of course, overlooked the Ger- 
man vote when it rebuked the“ hyphenates”; otherwise it would not 
have done so. Typical Tory logic. 

What does “Real Mercy think of George Washington? Like Case- 
ment, he also rebelled against English tyranny and “ traitorously ” 
accepted the assistance of England's enemy, France. The American 
Colonies belonged to England, but Ireland was stolen from the Irish by 

land, The wrongs of the American Colonists 8 compared 
with the centuries of cution and suffering end by the Irish 
in their 8 es to free thelr native land. Was Washington a mur- 
derer and tor, who should have been “justly executed”? If a 
robs Hark = sour property and beats you nearly to death besides, 

8 


man 
is he ju urdering you for trying to recover your pro ? 
5 — is what England did to Casement the personification 3 
rongs. 
Jerr MacKay. 


The above in a few words tells how the American people look 
upon this execution of Sir Roger Casement and the other Irish 
patriots of some months age. My resolution was intended to 
put an end to all this, and I am sure that my action was justi- 
fied by all the circumstances. Shortly after introducing the 
resolution I presented to the Speaker a petition signed by a 
number of the Members of this House, asking action by the 
House. That petition was as follows: 


To the Sppaxer or THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 

We, the undersigned Members of the House of Representatives, be- 
Heving that a great service can be rendered to the cause of humanity 
and to the cause of international law by the passage of House reso- 
lution 235, hereby petition you that by the publication of this memo- 


rial in the House the attention of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
may be called to the desirability of action on said House resolution 
285, which is as follows: 


Resolved, That the House of Representatives, remembering how tht 
Bepubile was erected by men who had the courage to shed their bl 


to risk condign punishment for their country's sake, hereby ex- 
resses the horror of the American people at the summary execution 
y His Britannic Majesty's Government of the Irish patriots, who, 
following the inspiration of the American Revolution and 8 
themselves to their country's cause as they conceived it, attempted, 
as an organized military force and under the forms of war, to erect 
a 8 form of government; and be it further 
“ Resolved, That recalling how the American Reyolution and the 
Civil War between these States furnish notable proofs that the cause 
of humanity is best served when established governments treat the 
1 in organized military operations a. st their authority 
as public enemies possessed of the rights of belligerents, this House 
expresses the hope that His Britannic Majesty's Government will 
hereafter treat such prisoners as it has taken or may take in the act 
of attempted revolution in Ireland as prisoners of war in accordance 
with the rules of international law and hold them immune from 
punishment as traitors, outlaws, or criminals.” 
L. C. Dyer, twelfth district, Missouri; W. A. RODENBERG, 
twenty-second district, Illinois; Joserm TAGGART, sec- 
ond district, Kansas; Jamms A. HAMILL, twelfth dis- 


vighth district, Illinois; M. F. FARLEY, fourteenth dis- 
trict, New York; CLYDE H. TAVENNER, fourteenth dis- 
trict, Illinois; MARTIN Dizs, second district, Texas; 
Wittras S. Benner, twenty-third district, New York; 
WiLL W. Wirsox, third district, Illinois; Joun F. 
Cankw, seventeenth district, New York; JOHN J. Frrz- 
GERALD, seventh district, New York; Isaac SEGEL, 
twentieth district, New York; M. E. BURKE, secon 
district, Wisconsin; Oscar CALLAWAY, twelfth dis- 
trict, Texas; C. O. Lopeck, second district, Nebraska; 
B. C. HLLIand, first district, Colorado; JOHN J. ESCH, 
sevonth district, Wisconsin; DANIEL J. MCGILLICUDDY, 
second district, Maine; Cart C. VAN Dyxr, fourth 
district. Minnesota; P. D. Nonrox, third district, 
North Dakota; N. J. SINNOTT, second district, Oregon; 
James P. GLYNN, fifth district, Connecticut; STEPHEN 
G. Porrer, twenty-ninth district, Pennsylvania. 


I received many letters and telegrams and clippings from the 
press of the country commending me for my action, and con- 
vincing me that the patriotic sentiment of the United States 
was for action by this Nation as outlined in that resolution. 
Yet nothing has been done; and as this session of Congress is 
about to adjourn without action, I insert some of these in the 
Record, that the people may know how greatly we have neg- 
lected an opportunity to do something for the patriotic people 
of Ireland, as follows: 


Hon, L. C. DYER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dzar Sm: I earnestly hope that something similar to your resolu- 
tion will be sent to England at once. I am neither of Irish nor German 
descent, but English and Welsh, and I love England, and I am horrified 
to see her stoop to such atrocities. 

Mrs. Grace E. ASHTON. 


Yours, sincerely, 
3549 OLIVE STREET, 
St. Louis, Mo., May 25, 1916. 


BREWSTER, MASS, May 13. 


Hon. LEONIDAS C, DYER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Ata TER: of the Friends of Irish Freedom, beld Thurs- 
day evening, May 18, 1916, the following resolution was adopted : 
* Whereas Congressman DYER, of St. Louis, has introduced a resolu- 
tion in the House of Representatives hoe ger, De horror of the Amer- 
ican people at the summary execution of those Trish patriots who 
fought for the same ideals which the fathers of our country fought 


for inst the same oppressor: Be it 
Resolved, That we, S Friends of Irish Freedom in St. Louis, hereb 


our kinsmen have so gallantly fought once more and of his sympathy 
for the brave men who gave their lives for the principles so dear to 

every true American heart 
Very truly, yours, 
JAMES J, O'PHELAN, Secretary. 


Sr. Lovis, May 13, 1916. 
Hon. L. C. DYER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Dyer: Your fine resolution introduced yesterday is the 
subject here of much comment, and I sincerely hope you will press it 
to passage. A vigorous debate supporting its sentiments would still 
more rivet the attention of the world on the AeL and tyranny of 
Gi self-styled protector and guardian of small nations struggling for 


Yours, sincerely, O'NEILL RYAN. 


Entirely sympathizing with above. 


ly, yours, THomMAs Moo. 


Sr. Louis, May 12, 1916. 


Hon. L. C. Dyer, Washington. 

Dzar Sm: It is to be hoped that the resolution mentioned in the 
attached press clipping will be passed as an act of keneng 

We hear a lot e press against the men in Dublin for their at- 
tempt to establish a republican form of porran and realize the 
ideal of Emmett, but I believe every Amer , regardless of the blood 
in his veins, feels that even in their failure to effect their aim they 
should be treated with regard for the high ideal which prompted their 
acts. Had we after the Civil War shot Davis and Lee, how England 
would have howled and held us up to derision of mankind. It is the 
inherent right of every people to take forceful action to recover their 
liberty or to establish it, and any party or person who holds the con- 
wary to be the case can not be regarded as a believer in the govern- 
ment of the people. The people of Ireland are held to the Government 
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of England by force of arms, and it is vy by the same force they can 
be freed. The Dublin revolt was caused the fact that the English 
Government had planned to disarm and disband the Irish citizen forces 
and then to enforce the draft act against all Irishmen, and those who 
led the revolt cnly died in Ireland in place of being forced to die in 
France. Had they gone to France to fight for England and been — AA 
tured by the Germans, they would not have beea shot, so why should 
they be shot by the sh for fighting for their own land and the 

t to govern same? 

t does not seem proper that such a resolution as yours had to wait 
until now, as it seems to me it should have been fathered by the present 
Government, who we hear are very strong for the “rights ef human- 
ity"; so we hope they will support your resolution, unless it be that 
the Irish are not ccnsidered to human and to have any ts. An 
Tr you did the right thing, and good will surely come of it. Wi 


wishes, I beg to remain, 
Respectfully, yours, Dax HOGAN. 


"JEFFERSON Crry, Mo., May 14, 1916. 
Hon. L. C. DYER, : 
Washington, D. C. 


Yo respectfully, 
bitte * J. W. RUTHVEN. 


(‘Telegram.] 
New York, N. Y., May 1), 1916. 


Congressman DYER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 
Congratulations on your true American-spirited resolution condemn- 
ing tish Government murder of Irish insurrectionary-war prisoners. 
Lerrnim Mewn’s ASSOCIATION, 
Per Jas. F. P. KELLY, 
Chairman Pro Tempore. 


May 12, 1916. 


— 


Representative DYER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Permit me to thank you for introducing the resolution ex- 
press’ the horror of the American people at the execution of Irish 
revolutionists. 

While the same can not undo the murders, the same may prevent any 
further executions, and I trust that the proper steps are being taken by 
the committee to whom the resolution was ref so that the same 
muy become known to the English authorities. 

Very truly, yours, 
L. WITSENHAUSEN 
371 Maiden Lane, New York. 


GALESBURG, ILL., May 12, 1916. 
Representative Dynr, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sin: I have just now read a copy of your resolution with regard 
to the leaders of the Irish rebellion in to-night’s paper, It pleased me 
very much to read of it, and I hope that our Nation will show, by adopt- 
ing it, that it takes the stand for freedom that it has fy Saan 
As an American, as a citizen of the United States, and as an oisan, 
I want to thank you for introducing that resolution into the Louse. 
While it may not very 7 to think of one State above another, 
yet I can not help but fee d that your resolution has come from one 
of the States of the Mississippi Valley. 

Please pardon the brevity of the address of this letter, but the news- 

per account did not give your first name or ini and though I 
oe often read of your work in Congress before, I have forgotten them. 


Yours, truly, 
Josian BABCOCK. 
Boston, Mass., May 23, 1916. 
Hon. Mr. DYER, 


Representative from Missouri, Washington, D. C. 
. Sin: = for you and your resolutions, 
ore power to you. 
p E. S. CONNOLLY, 


Yours, truly, $ 
; 2576 Washington Street. 


Boston, May 18, 1916. 
Hon. L. C. DYER, M. C., 2 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sm: In behalf of the committee whose names are appended 
to the resolutions herewith inclosed, I send you the same for whatever 
use you may see fit to make of them. 

The sentiments therein expressed are the unanimous sentiments not 
only of the Irish clubs of Boston but of every man, woman, and child 
in ‘on of Irish blood or extraction. However their views may have 
differed in the past as to Ireland’s duty and responsibility in the present 
European struggle, they speak as one man in denouncing the British 
Government for the tarbarous outrages perpetrated not only upon 
Irish prisoners of war but, in some instances, as we learn, upon the 
unarmed and defenseless civilian population as_ well, 

Doubtless outrages have been committed by both sides in the terrible 
conflict being waged in Europe, but, as far as I have been able to 
discover, no Government except England's has openly sanctioned the 
execution of prisoners of war upon surrender or capture in open con- 
flict. No troops save those of England and no naval forces except Eng- 
Jand’s in that great str e have stooped to murder their prisoners 
of war. The executed Du revolutionists and the murde: German 
sailors upon the steamship Baralong brands England as the foulest and 
most contemptible among the nations of the world. 

Proud Ameriea must her bead in shame and acknowledge that 
she has been deceived by the so-called self-styled champion of small 
nations. The people of Irish birth and blood in Boston heartily in- 
dorse the resolutions now before Congress of which you are the author, 
and in behalf of the Irish clubs of Boston I will you to kindly ac- 

t their sincere thanks. 
that your efforts be crowned with success and that 
the American Nation will honor itself by condemning those atrocities 


and adopting your resolutions, I am, 
ours, very truly, MICHAEL F, O'MALLEY., 
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IRISH COUNTY CLUBS SCORB ENGLAND. 
Resolutions denouncing Britain for brutal inbumani were ssed 
at the the Central Council of Irish County "Clube 
of M. usetts, representing 18,000 members. 
The resolutions were: 


s astounded the ized 
much of England's ce and civilization du the two 
years and o crits kg Prag ew wenn rset ORDe f of small 
peonio of Europe, heard her tical plea for the restoration 
of Belgium and Serbia, and all her many plausible tales of right- 
eousness; and 
“ Whereas those Irish prisoners of war were not accorded the treat- 
ment which is given to 3 of war in every civilized land and 
re ized by gland herself in South Africa since the outbreak 
of the present European war, but were ruthlessly murdered after a 
so-called trial by court-martial by order of British officers who 
have so frequently during the present European conflict proven 
their utter inability to t troops who could meet them on equal 
= wate peer this ip not even 2 4 a trial, but were 
ot down in co to n thristy and cowardly 
4 scoundrels who ted Hie Majesty, ‘King Genus ; and 

Whereas these h ess ruffians, true to the traditions of English 
brutaiity against defenseless victims of its power, shamefully and 
cruelly tortured Irish prisoners, some of whom were mere boys, to 

force them to betra eir brethren : 

“ Resolved, That we, the Central Council of Irish County Associations, 
representing the 32 counties of Ireland in Greater Boston, tive 
of religious belfef or political views, in meeting assembled, do hereby 
lift our voices in denunciation of the British Government for having, 
through its military officers, brutally murdered in cold blood sev 
of our fellow countrymen and inflicted upon others untold tortures and 

onies under the pron of military law, and at which atrocities the 
whole civilized world stands aghast ; 

“Resolved, That we appeal to all liberty-loving Americans to denounce 
England for these, her latest acts of tyranny and barbarity against a 
weak and defenseless people, whom she has . for 
generations for no other reason than thelr steadfast unyiciding 
struggle for justice and liberty. 


„Joux S. Surru, President. 
“Joun J. HICKEY, Secretary. 
“M. F. OMA. 


‘ EY. 
“ PATRICK J. DROMGOOLE. 
“ DENNIS J. CARROLL. 


[From the Gaelic American, New York, May 20, 1916.] 
THE RESOLUTION APPROVED. 

Strong approval of Representative Dyer's resolution has pren | 
been expressed by numerous Members of the House. It is a fact tha 
most of these expressions of sympathy have come from blicans, 
but many Democrats are also known be favorable, and while it is 
the fate of most resolutions to rest quietly in committee, there is hope 
that this measure will soon be acted on. 

A very interesting — about it is that Representative Lronipas C. 
Dyer is of what is called “old American stock,” though the name 18 
3 a modification of er, and his remoter ancestors may have 

n among the numerous I 5 of the 5 5 1 His 
family has a triotie record which he sustained. His father was 
a captain in the Union Army, and his uncle, now Federal Judge D. P. 
Dyer, was a colonei. Leonipas C. Dyer himself served through the 
San — „ and is now National Commander in Chief of the 
Spanish War Veterans. He is a Republican, and the city of St. Louis, 
in which is located the twelfth congressional district of Missouri, may 
well be proud of 

[From the Irish World, New York, May 20, 1916.] 
ENGLAND'S BLOODTHIRSTINESS DENOUNCED IN CONGRESS—RESOLUTION 

INTRODUCED EXPRESSING “ THE HORROR OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AT 

THE SUMMARY EXECUTION BY HIS BRITANNIC MAJESTY'S GOVERNMENT 

OP THE IRISH PATRIOTS ’’—ENGLAND REMINDED OF THE NOBLE EX- 

AMPLE SET BY AMERICA—SHE IS ASKED TO TREAT CAPTURED IRISI LN- 

SURGENTS “AS PRISONERS OF WAR IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE RULES OF 

INTERNATIONAL LAW.” j 
WASHINGTON, May 12, 1916. 


Mo., is a man of 
and uncle were officers in the Union Army during the Civil War. Mr. 
Dyer is a veteran of the Santiago campaign, and is National Com- 
mander of the Spanish War Veterans. In politics he is a Republican, 
and it would seem to be part of the 8 the Democratic rty is 
paying for the Tor, of the administration, that it was left to a 
Republican to ask Congress to raise its voice in behalf of Ireland. 


{From the New York Freemen’s Journal, May 20, 1916.] 
William Dean Howells, the distinguished American author, voices 
the verdict of the American people when he says: 4 
“The shooting of the Irish insurrectionists is too much like the 
shooting of prisoners of war. * * * England has aroused the 
moral sense of mankind against her.” 
=a these words Dea 7 sama e e of a sentiment; 
was again soun ‘ongress when Congressman of Mis- 
souri, introduced in the National House of Representatives his 
resolution. 
The vast throng that crowded 
day night gave vent to the feelings that domina 
of the sh race in 3 J L gtd of this land. The speeches delivered 
and the resolutions adop demonstrate that England by 8 
15 Trish patriots has flung a challenge at the Irish race the wor 
over. Irish-Americans have accept the challenge and have set 
themselves to the task of proving to England that she can not murder 
their Irish brothers with impunity. The issue is now made up. John 
outlined it a few days ago the House of Commons when he said : 
3 are — loose a A rips of blood ee; . hee which 
after years o tred we nearly succeed ringing together. 
hing out our whole life work in a sea of blood. 
Such is the outcome of England’s giving way to her brutal instincts 
in murdering Padraic Pearse and his fellow Irish patriots. 
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River and Harber Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEPHEN M. SPARKMAN, 


OF FLORIDA, 
Ix rue Housse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 5, 1916. 


The House had undér consideration the conference rt on the bill 
(II. R. 12193) making appropriations for the construction, repair, an 
Preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, the statement to which the 
House has just listened recites substantially the agreement 

between the House and the Senate conferees upon the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses, so that very little need be said by 
myself or anyone else in explanation of the report. As the bill 
left the House it carried $39,680,000. As it came back to the 
House from the Senate, it aggregated $44,448,000. As a re- 
sult of the conference this was reduced by $1,562,000, leaving 
cash and authorizations $42,886,000. There are some items of 
increase, however, in this bill to which E wish to call the atten- 
tion of the House. One is the Passes at the mouth of the 
Mississippi River. That was increased from $400,000, as the 
House had it, to $1,000,000, and was made necessary by reason 
of a gale that passed over the upper Gulf region last fall, 
injuring several of the navigable waterways of that region, 
including the South and Southwestern Passes, the latter to 
such an extent as to make the additional amount necessary. 

Now, when the bill was before the House I had some idea 
that a request for an increase would be made, but no estimate 
was before us, otherwise I should have asked that the neces- 
sary amount be put in the bill, because it is very necessary 
that those passes into the Gulf be kept open; hence the House 
conferees experienced little difficulty in agreeing to the increase. 
The same is true in reference to an item for Port Bolivar, where 
the amount was increased from $25,000 to $50,000, the increase 
having been made necessary as a result of the hurricane to 
which reference has been made. 

Another item to which I wish to call attention, but which as 
2 result of the conference goes out of this bill, is what is known 
as the Illinois waterway, a State project in its inception, having 
for its purpose the connection of the Great Lakes and the 
Mississippi River. The State of Illinois passed a law some 
years ago authorizing the construction of a canal connecting 
Lake Michigan, through the so-called Drainage Canal, with the 
Mississippi River. It requires the authorization of Congress 
to carry on this work, and the purpose of the Senate amendment 
was to grant such authority. At the last moment, when the 
proposition was before the Senate, an amendment was tacked 
on to the original Senate amendment restricting the amount of 
water that could be taken out of Lake Michigan through this 
drainage canal to 250,000 cubic feet per minute. The matter 
therefore presented two propositions, at least, to the House con- 
ferees: First, whether we should take on the project at all; 
second, if we adopted it, whether we should also accept the 
provision limiting the amount of water to be taken from the 
lake. 

The House conferees were opposed to both propositions. To 
the first because we thought the time had not arrived for the 
beginning of that work. Besides, it has not been examined by 
us with that thoroughness we are accustomed to give all proj- 
ects, especially those of such great importance. It may be a 
good project; it may be something that ought to be done; but, 
not having had time to investigate it, we were not prepared to 
pass upon it intelligibly. If the interests now behind the 
proposition should still desire congressional action, the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors will be glad to go into the mat- 
ter and give it full consideration in the near future. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Was any consideration given by the com- 
mittee to the amount of flowage going through the drainage 
eanal as it lowered the lake levels of Lakes Michigan, Huron, 
Erie. and even Ontario? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. To some extent, I will say to the gentle- 
man, but not as thorough a consideration as ought to be given 
to n proposition of that kind. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The mere elimination of the Senate amend- 
ment was not because the House was not in sympathy with the 
limitation of flowage of water through that canal? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Not at all. 

Mr. REILLY. Did the committee get any information as to 
how much water is taken out now? 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Something like 400,000 cubic feet. 

Mr. REILLY. They go beyond the 250,000? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; and in just a moment F will answer 
that question. 

As I was saying, we were opposed to the original proposition 
without further investigation, and not having time to give it 
that thorough consideration its importance demanded, we con- 
cluded it ought to go out. T was also opposed to the amendment 
on account of the provision limiting the amount of water to be 
taken. I had theretofore given some thought-to the subject. I 
had had occasion from time to time to consult the reports of 
the Government engineers on the subject with a view to deter- 
mining, in so far as was possible, the amount of water that 
could, with safety to the navigation interests of the lakes, be 
discharged through that canal. But even now I must say I have 
not any clearly defined idea on the subject. There isa suit how- 
ever, pending in the United States courts, having for its purpose 
the settling of that question, and it may be determined in that 
litigation. If now, however, and anyone wishes to present the 
proposition to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, we will 
be glad to have hearings and thrash the matter out as best we 
ean. We, of course, want to do what is right, but at present we 
do not know what is right, at least I do not. We do not want 
to injure the great city of Chicago or her people, nor do we wish 
to destroy or injure the navigability of any harbor om the Great 
Lakes or the shipping interests there. The paramount consid- 
eration is, of course, navigation. But along with that in this 
case is sanitation in the Chicago district, both of which mav 
and should be considered together. 

Mr. REILLY. At the present time the flowage is absolutely 
in the discretion of the Secretary of War, ts it not? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. ‘ 

Mr. REILLY. Does not the gentleman think there ought te be 
some legislation at some future time making that a permanent 
matter of legislation instead of leaving it to his discretion? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Maybe so, but we will have to know a good 
deal more before we can legislate wisely on the subject. 

Mr. REILLY. You do not think the committee has sufficient 
information on it at this time to make any recommendation of 
that kind? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not think so. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. The fact is the committee has never in- 
vestigated it? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is true. 

Now, with reference to new projects, it is well known by 
every Member here, I presume, that the House committee did 
not include any new projects in the bill, and that as it left the 
House none were embraced therein, save and except that por- 
tion of the East River project which provides for a deeper 
channel from New York Harbor to the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

I was sanguine enough to indulge the hope that no other new 
project would be inserted by the Senate. But that body saw 
proper to include several, and we did the best we could to elimi- 
nate them, with only partial success, for several still remain. 
However, we excluded some of them—for instance, the harbor 
of refuge at Duck Island. ‘True, a provision still remains for 
work there, but it is purely for maintenance. The new project 
we struck out. The part remaining is only for maintenance. 

The project for the improvement of the Narrows of Lake 
Champlain was also taken out. It is a good project, an excel- 
lent one, one that ought to be taken care of; but the Govern- 
ment engineer whom we consulted told us that this bill would 
probably not get through in time to make contracts for any work 
to be done there between now and next spring; that the water 
is frozen in the wintertime; that there was no urgent need of 
appropriating money now or adopting the project at this time; 
and that if it is cared for in the next river and harbor bill the 
work can be done about as early as if adopted now. And let 
me say right here that we propose, if possible, to have a bill 
with new projects in it at the next session. Further, that I see 
no reason now why this project should not be taken care of in 
that measure. 

Another new item is that for the Savannah River at Augusta; 
but it is really not a new project. It is a maintenance proposi- 
tion, and we let it remain in the bill. 

The item for the removal of the middle ground in the harbor 
at Key West, Fla., went out. There has been no survey, nor 
any project covering it has been recommended by the engineers. 
This is a piece of work, however, that, in my judgment, ought 
to be done. Key West occupies a very important position on 
the Straits of Florida, and the commerce there is growing quite 
rapidly, so that this work will be needed in the near future. In- 
deed, in my judgment, it is needed now. 

The same is true of the Sabine-Neches project, and partially 
so for that of the improvement of the harbor at Arcadia, Mich. 
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Neither of them was based upon a project recommended by the 
engineers. The bill, however, carries surveys for the harbor at 
Key West and the proposed cut-offs on the Sabine-Neches Canal. 

The New London Harbor is one we left in. The people are 
building a pier and other terminals there at a cost of about 
$1,000,000, and most of this amount has been spent upon the 
work. We thought in fairness to the people there who are thus 
trying to help themselves the item should remain in the bill. 
I for one believe that such a display of interest in a project and 
of the commerce of an important port should be encouraged. 

The provision for the improvement of Black Rock Harbor, 
N, Y., also remains in the bill. While this is, in a sense, a new 
project the item appropriates no money, as the work is to be 
done with funds heretofore furnished and yet in the hands of 
the engineers. 

The St. Clair River project is one, in my judgment, of very 
great importance. The engineers say it is necessary to do the work 
without unnecessary delay, as, on account of the congested condi- 
tion of the commerce in those waters, there is constant danger of 
collisions and other accidents to vessels, many of which have 
already occurred, resulting in great loss to vessels and shipping. 

Two of these new projects are in California, one for the im- 
proyement of San Diego Harbor, the other the harbor at Los 
Angeles, Both are worthy and the work called for much needed. 
Under conditions imposed by the provision for the San Diego 
project the Government obtains, as a local contribution, 500 
acres of valuable land near the city and contiguous to the navi- 
gable waters of the harbor. 

The project for the improvement of Los Angeles is also 
adopted contingent upon certain conditions of local participa- 
tion, which is estimated to cost nearly a million of dollars, 
almost, if not quite, as much as the amount to be expended by 
the Government. Moreover, this is an urgent improvement and 
is designed for the purpose of diverting the flood waters of the 
Los Angeles, San Gabriel, and connecting waters from the Los 
Angeles and Long Beach Harbors, into which these streams flow 
after heavy and torrential rains, and often with disastrous 
effect, as they ‘at such times carry down large quantities of silt, 
completely blocking the harbor at some places to useful navi- 
gation. These floods are liable to occur at any time during the 
rainy season, and the House conferees thought that if any new 
projects were to be adopted, this being one among the most 
urgent, might be permitted to stand. Similar reasons, together 
with the fact that we could not eliminate all the new projects 
inserted at the other end of the Capitol without unduly delaying 
or imperiling the passage of the bill, eaused us to agree to the 
retention of some of them. But I can assure the House that 
none have gone in that are unworthy, and that ought not to be 
adopted in the near future. ` 

In this connection I will ngain call attention to the necessity 
for u bill at an early day, with the inclusion of new projects 
therein. Three years have now passed since any were adopted. 
During this time we have only been taking care of old work; 
projects theretofore adopted, mainly in the bill of 1910, and 
those of prior years. Since the bill of 1918 something-like a 
hundred and fifty new projects have been recommended by the 
engineers, and are now before Congress awaiting action. The 
most of these are meritorious and urgent. I therefore hope 
that in the interest of commerce—yes, in the interest of pre- 
paredness, both for peace and war—the next bill, the one due 
at the short session of this Congress, may carry all such of 
these projects as are meritorious and pressing. 

The delay in the passage of this bill has not perhaps cost the 
Government much up to date, but from now on every day’s delay 
will result in loss, and this loss will grow heavier as its pas- 
sage is deferred, and were it to fail entirely the loss would run 
into millions. 

The failure of the bill of 1914 to become a law until some 
time in October of that year cost the Government directly 
nearly a million dollars. and indirectly nearly as much more; 
that, too, at a time when there was a large surplus on hand 
amounting to twenty or thirty millions of dollars. Now there 
is very little for any of the projects left unexpended since the 
close of the last fiscal year. Hence, the loss in the laying up 
of plants, the deterioration of work already done, and other 
direct losses would*be considerable. 

But, Mr, Speaker, who wants the bill to fail? Who desires 
that the work on the Ohio, the Mississippi, the Delaware, the 
Columbia and other rivers should cease? Who would like to 
see the work on our harbors, great or small, stop, and the easy 
and economical flow of commerce even partially impeded by the 
failure of Congress to furnish the necessary money for the 
continuation of these great works, for great and important 
they are. Few, I hope and believe. But if the work is to go 
on, if it is not to encounter a serious setback, the conference re- 
port must be adopted without delay. 


: JV. ͤ ͤ ͤ v 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, I know this bill, even as a whole, as well 
as in some of its details, has been severely criticized. At the 
same time I know, and a majority of this House knows, that 
these criticisms have been and are unjust. That there are de- 
grees of merit among the projects for which we are appropri- 
ating money in this bill is true. That some of them are more 
urgent than others we know, but I maintain that all of them 
have merit and are clearly in line with the policy pursued by 
Congress for the past quarter of a century, and especially since 
and including the year 1896. In fact, all of the projects thus 
criticized, with a single exception, I believe—that of the Albe- 
marle and Chesapeake Canal—were adopted prior to the bill 
of 1912, the first framed by the committee since I have had 
the honor of being its chairman. 

In this connection, I can not do better than to quote from 
some remarks I made on this floor in 1914, when the river and 
harbor bill of that year was pending in the Senate, where it 
was being severely criticized. After calling attention to those 
criticisms, and in discussing the nature of the bill, I then said: 


After all, Mr. Speaker, what is the nature of the measure that seems 
to provoke such rsh language on the rt of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin and a few others? Why, sir, it is a bill for the Improve- 
ment of the navigable waters throughout the coun in order that their 
efficiency may be increased so that they may aid the people, exporters 
and oper tora: phippers, farmers, manufacturers, and producers every- 
where in reaching the consumers with the greatest ease and at the 
lowest possible cost, to the end that all, 
may be benefited. It is a bill reve in response to an economic 
commercial, and popular demand, nation wide in its sweep, for liberal 
treatment of our rivers and harbors—a bill framed on the same lines 
and of like character, both in detail and substance, in purpose and 
effect, with its predecessors for the past 20 years and more. 

Since 1894 there have been nine general rivers and harbors bills en- 
acted into law, one for each of the years 1896, 1899, 1902, 1905, 1907, 
1910, 1911, 1912, and 1913. That of 1896 carried cash and authoriza: 
tions amounting to $76,195,570.87, being the largest in amount of any 
that had up to that time passed. In addition, it was the largest in 
the number of projects treated of any that has ever passed Con * 


roducers and consumers alike, 


and may be said to have marked the beginning of the present liberal 
policy toward our PS end jp eg les og 7 
True, the bill of 18! was relatively a small one, only a ting 


$86,730,166.07 ; the next bill, however, that of 1902, was much more 
liberal, carr. ing $65,107,602. Again, the bill of 1905 was not large 
as compa with the preceding one, only appropriating and author- 
zing § 355,533.04; but this was followed in 1 by a bill 3 
in all 880,872,432, the largest by far that was ever enacted. | Indeed, 
it was twice as large as the gena measure when it left the House, 
Nor were those the only efo made during that time to enact river 
and harbor legislation, for in 1901 a bill med by the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee of the House, 8 the chairmanship of the Hon. 
T. E. Burton, had ed the House and was sent to the Senate carry- 
ing $59,935,415. ere, however, it was talked to death by a Senator 
who, having determined to kill the measure, procured and held the 
fioor in a so-called discussion of its provisions until the session came to 
a close on the 4th of March of that year. 

This was a very meritorious bill and ought to have poet but the lan- 
guage used b7 that Senator and one or two others in its denunciation was 
a 


Imost i quite as harsh as any used in criticism of this bill. For in- 
stance, 1 ening his remarks on the conference report, this Senator said : 
„Mr. President, I have no hesitation in saying in the presence of the 


Senate that the basis upon which this bill and all river and harbor 
bills for a dozen years, within the scope of my knowledge, have been 
constructed is vicious and entirely contra to just and —— 
principles of legislation. Any Senator who will carefully read this bill 
and in conjunction with it the report upon which it is based will 
inevitably be driven to the conclasion, 8 though that conclusion 
may be and humiliating as it is, that the bill is framed, constructed, 
ana. completed upon the despicable rinciple of division and silence.” 
Later on in the debate another Renater characterized it as “one of 


every occasion by 5 that, and the other Senator in this, 
e further resse the belief that it was 


The bill was not only a 
„ but was ed upon lines identical with 
others before and since, including the present, some of which passed 


After 1901 criticism ceased, or was considerably reduced in 
volume and vehemence, for several years. The defeat of the 
bill, however, of that year was not popular with the people of 
the country, but was severely condemned by them; and, noting 
the ease with which even a meritorious measure could be killed 
on its way to the statute books, they began to demand the 
enactment of annual bills. But it was not until 1890, and under 
the leadership of that able and progressive statesman, Hon. 
D. S. Alexander, who was then chairman of the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, that we embarked upon that plan. This 
measure was followed by three other measures—those of 1911, 
1912, and 1918—all along the same line of policy we had been 
pursuing for nearly two decades—that of improving the naviga- 
ble waterways of the country as rapidly as possible to their full 
economic capacity. These measures met with little or no criti- 
cism. But when the bill of 1914—one among the best that 
had ever been framed—was before Congress, and after 12 years 
of acquiescence in that line of policy by everyone, after its 
hearty approval by the great bulk of the people, and after we 
had appropriated more than $875,000,000 in pursuance of that 
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policy, a perfect storm of criticism began, which has been kept 
up ever since, some of the parties indulging therein no doubt 
believing that their political advancement would be more cer- 
tain and rapid by such a course. 

The two bills of 1914 and 1915, leaving the House in the 
usual form of appropriations for each project treated, came back 
to us with all such items stricken out and lump-sum appropria- 
tions recommended. These we accepted because it was found 
that it was the only way to keep the great work of river and 
harbor improvement going on and of preventing great loss to the 
Treasury and to the commerce of the country. 

This bill now comes back to us unchanged in form. The other 
law-making body has returned to the old practice of treating in- 
dividual projects on their merits, recognizing the right of Con- 
gress to say how much money shall be appropriated for each in 
a river and harbor bill, the only substantial change being to 
include several new projects, which the House, with one excep- 
tion, declined to do. And I think we are to be felicitated and 
the country congratulated on this return to saner methods in 
dealing with this great work. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no political advantage to be gained by 
the wholesale denunciation of river and harbor bills, as some 
have already ascertained and as others will discover in the 
future. The people—a large majority of them—want this work 
to continue, and they will have it go on despite criticisms, no 
matter from what source they may come. 


The Revenue Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


T. HELVERING, 
OF KANSAS, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 15, 1916. 


Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Speaker, in giving consideration to 
the bill presented to this House to-day we are exercising one of 
the greatest powers vested in the National House of Representa- 
tives by our Constitution, namely, the “ power to lay and col- 
lect taxes to pay for the debts and provide for the common de- 
fense and general welfare of the United States.” 

Every citizen as a unit of his Government must bear his pro- 
portional tax in accordance with the value of his property and 
the increased efliciency and strength of his country. A nation’s 
wealth, I contend, depends upon its resources, the virtue of its 
citizens, and the ingenuity of its workingmen. The highest 
motive of any Government is to protect and safeguard its citi- 
zens in their social, commercial, and economic lives. The pros- 
perity of to-day, however, differs from that of any other previous 
ee anng the past 80 years, in that it is shared by our whole 
people. 

The farmer, the laborer, and the business man have all shared 
in this prosperity. Mr. Speaker, as a member of the committee 
upon whom devolved the task of framing the revenue bill, I 
do not hesitate in saying that in designing this far-reaching and 
vital measure we have avoided, as far as possible, all partisan- 
ship or politics. If we are to respond to the seeming popular 
demand for greater preparedness and if we are to mect the un- 
precedented conditions confronting us to-day, it becomes neces- 
sary for us to pass the pending revenue bill. Heretofore the 
cost of maintaining the National Government was met by the 
imposition of taxes, which increased the cost of living; but it is 
a pleasure for me to state that the plan devised by our com- 
mittee proposes to raise $225,000,000 additional revenue and 
not one cent of it will be put on the shoulders of the farmer 
or the laborer. We propose to derive this amount of revenue 
by taxing incomes, large inheritances, and munition manufac- 
turers—those who can well afford to pay a tax in return for 
the amount of protection their interests demand of the Gov- 
ernment, 

Under the emergency revenue act we levied a series of stamp 
taxes, which, while they were not a heavy tax, yet they were 
cumbersome and a great inconvenience to the business man— 
I refer to the stamp taxes on checks, documents, bills of lading, 
and so forth. In this connection I might state that I was in 
a measure responsible for the elimination of these stamp taxes, 
having made the motion in the committee to strike out all those 
sections of the emergency act relating to stamp taxes. 
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As I stated a few minutes ago, Mr. Speaker, if the United 
States must increase her military and naval strength and main- 
tain that degree of prosperity which now prevails throughout 
our land, we must of necessity provide means for raising money 
to carry these plans into effect. 

When our committee met to draft this measure, we realized 
that we were confronted by a condition and not a theory. We 
realized that unprecedented conditions prevail throughout the 
world, and these conditions have made a marked impression on 
our land. 

With all the facts at hand we drafted a measure that is non- 
partisan, businesslike, and will meet all exigencies that may 
arise. At least it is so sound and so far nonpartisan as to 
place any Member of the minority in great peril who does not 
support it. It is a measure which I honestly believe meets 
with the hearty approval of the people of the United States. ` 

We have provided revenue in the amount of $225,000,000 to 
derived from three principal sources—from incomes, vast in- 
heritances, and manufacturers of munitions. 

First. An increased income tax: 

The increase in the income tax will produce more than 
$100,000,000. As an explanation of this tax permit me to say 
that under the provisions of the bill before us we will be able 
to double the normal income tax and levy an additional sur tax, 
commencing with 3 per cent on incomes of $20,000 and graduat- 
ing up to 12 per cent on annual incomes of $500,000 or more. 
We have placed the income exemption of single persons at 
$3,000 and married persons at $4,000. This phase of the income- 
tax provision is the same as found in the measure enacted two 
years ago. 

Second. The Federal estate tax: 

The revenue bill also provides for a tax upon inheritances 
exceeding $50,000. If the Senate sees the advisability of con- 
curring with the committee in this provision we would produce 
$17,000,000 the first year and $54,000,000 each year following. 
We have been considerate in designing the rates on estates, in 
that we made allowance for administrative expenses, mortgages, 
loss by fire or storm not covered by insurance, and so forth; all 
these items we do not propose to include in taxing the estates. 
While it is true that most of our States levy an inheritance tax, 
yet they have never been a source of large revenue. Of the 42 
States having such laws a total of about $25,000,000 only is 
derived. According to the plan of the inheritance tax bill the 
Federal Government will receive $17,000,000 for the year ending 
June, 1917, and the sum of $54,000,000 each succeeding year. 
In fixing the minimum at $50,000 we have been mindful of the 
widows and orphans who might otherwise be burdened with a 
tax and who could least afford it. 

Third. The munitions tax: : 

The third method of taxation we designed was on the manu- 
facture of munitions of war. We believe that this industry has 
been remarkably stimulated, due to extraordinary conditions, 
and they are able to share largely in furnishing a part of the 
additional revenue needed. I dare say, Mr. Speaker, 99 per cent 
of the people of the United States will heartily indorse the tax 
on munitions. Many of our citizens, directly or indirectly con- 
nected with the manufacture of guns, ammunition, and so forth, 
have made the loudest wail for more adequate armies, a better 
Nayy, and more coast defense, and therefore they should heip 
pay for such increased preparedness. I shall not take the time 
to fully discuss this subject, but I can not refrain from stating 
that I never sanctioned or boasted of the tremendous increase of 
business made by munition manufacturers, which is, to a large 
extent, due to the European war. 

This tax is very reasonable, and I favored a heavier tax on 
this industry, inasmuch as this source of revenue would cease 
with the close of the war. 


TARIFF COMMISSION, 


The creation of a tariff commission has been advocated by 
the farmer, the banker, and the business man for a number of 
years. The subject was brought up and exhaustively discussed 
in several administrations. Many plans were submitted, but 
none of them found practical until the Democratic administra- 
tion presented a bill for the establishment of such a commission 
that was absolutely nonpartisan and nonpolitical. We have 
long hoped for a commission that could effectively regulate 
tariff schedules to cope with conditions and emergencies as they 
might arise. We have all contended that the tariff should not 
be made a “ football of party politics,” because its final adjust- 
ment must consult the welfare of the citizen, the consumer, the 
producer, and the business man. As an indispensable means to 
the final settlement of this vital question I am proud to state 
our committec has taken action to provide for a permanent tariff 
commission, created on strictly nonpartisan, scientific, and eco- 
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nomie principles. Upon coming into power, this administration, 
always prugressive in its ideas, realized that the time had come 
when we must emancipate the tariff issue from its century of 
existence as a part of party politics. We realized that public 
sentiment not only favored it, but demanded a tariff commission. 
In giving favorable consideration to the bill as presented by the 
Ways and Means Committee for such a commission, this House 
has the golden opportunity to meet that popular demand—an 
opportunity unsurpassed in the history of the country, and I 
believe we will avail ourselves of that opportunity. 

I have always contended that tariff legislation must be of a 
nature that will not injure or destroy legitimate industry. 
In fact, any legislation which a Congress may deem necessary 
to enact should not disturb or disrupt the business situation. 
No administration should be so prejudiced or so narrow as to 
wantonly delay action on urgent questions that vitally affect 
the economic or commercial welfare of a nation. I am gratified 
to know that it can not be said of this administration that we 
have overlooked any vital issue or refused to act at the critical 
time. 

We do not hesitate to legislate to meet new conditions; we 
realize that there must be some modifications and readjust- 
ments of the present tariff schedules to the end that legitimate 
enterprise may be reasonably sure of its ground, and that new 
industries which have sprung up as a result of the European 
war shall not be subject to deterioration immediately following 
the close of the war. The American dyestuffs industry is one 
example of the many new enterprises that have sprung up 
- recently, which must be guarded against unfair competition. 

The creation of a tariff commission, however, does not, as 
some believe. indicate that tariff schedules will be made higher 
or lower. The commission is not a device for either lowering 
or raising the tariff, but simply a means to ascertain what 
specific rates should be, whether more or less, according to 
existing conditions. I believe, however, that upon the estab- 
lishment of such commission they will in all probability see 
the need of lowering some schedules and increasing others, only 
with a view to stimulate or safeguard American enterprise. 

We have in our hands the means, both of accomplishment of 
what will be of inestimable value to American business and of 
prevention of what would be sure to injure American commerce. 
If we enact the tariff-commission bill into law, we will have 
the most thorough and practical means for the regulation and 
fixing of tariff schedules based solely on established principles 
of economic science by facts authoritatively gained without 
any partisan or political object in view. The tariff commission 
once in operation will aid in the stimulation of labor, agri- 
culture, manufacture, and the expansion of American markets. 

In concluding my remarks on the revenue bill that engages 
our attention at the present time, permit me to state that if we 
hope to continue our present prosperity, if we hope to carry 
out American ideals, if we hope to figure largely in the world’s 
trade and wish to maintain our rank as one of the leading 
powers of the world, if we want our interests protected and 
our national honor guarded, it behooves every one of us to give 
his hearty and undivided support to this patriotic legislation. 


National Guard Rulings. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 15, 1916. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the status of the 
National Guard now along the Mexican frontier continues to be 
a subject of absorbing interest to the relatives and friends of 
those who have thus engaged in the public service. On August 
2 I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL Rxcon certain rulings of the 
War Department, including an opinion from the Judge Advo- 
cate General, affording information and instruction upon cer- 
tain mooted points raised by members of the National Guard 
and their families. Since new inquiries are constantly arising 
and are gradually being responded to from official sources, I 
shall insert under leave additional information with respect to 
some of them. 


THE MATTER OF DISCHARGES. 

I recently asked the War Department (a) as to the discharge 
of college students; (b) as to the discharge of soldiers having 
dependent relatives; (e) as to the length of time the guard 
would probably be kept upon the border. 

The answer was as follows: 


Wan DEPARTMENT, 
“THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
“Washington, August 9, 1916. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON Moore, 


“ House of Representatives: 


“ Department commanders have been authorized to discharge 
as soon as practicable after September 1, 1916, all members of 
the National Guard mustered into the service of the United 
States who can show a bona fide intention of entering or re- 
turning to colleges or schools at the beginning of the fall term 
in 1916, unless the military situation at the time indicated shall 
be such as to render their retention in the service necessary. 

“Therefore, if any soldier desires his discharge for the pur- 
pose indicated, he should make application for such discharge 
through military channels. 

“This information has not yet been issued in printed form. 

“Attention is invited to inclosed copies of Bulletin No. 20, 
War Department, July 18, 1916, relative to the discharge of 
enlisted men of the National Guard on account of dependent 
relatives. 

“The length of time troops will be kept ou the border will 
depend on future conditions. 

“H. P. Moa, 
“The Adjutant General.“ 


DEPENDENT-RELATIVES BULLETIN, - 


Bulletin No. 20, to which Adjt. Gen, McCain referred to in 
the foregoing letter, is of such general interest that I include 
it herewith, not only for the information for the soldiers them- 
selves but for inquiring relatives who desire to be informed as 
to the method of procedure: 

Wan DEPARTMENT, 
g “ Washington, July 18, 1916. 
“ BULLETIN No. 20: 


“The following rules are prescribed for observance in the 
cases of enlisted men of the National Guard or the Organized 
Militia who are called into the service of the United States 
and who have dependent relatives : 

“(a) Department commanders may issue discharges to en- 
listed men, except noncommissioned officers, of the National 
Guard or Organized Militia called into the service of the 
United States, who are serving within their respective depart- 
ments, provided applications for discharge are made to them 
in due form, through military channels, setting forth that the 
applicant has one or more relatives who are dependent upon him 
for support, each application to be accompanied by adequate 
written evidence of real dependency. Applications from non- 
commissioned officers for discharge under the conditions referred 
to herein will be forwarded to the War Department for action. 

“(b) When it comes to the knowledge of a commanding 
officer, through authentic sources, that a soldier of his command 
has one or more dependent relatives, the soldier concerned will 
be informed of his right to make application for discharge on 
that account, and the discharge will be issued upon application 
if warranted by the circumstances. Should the soldier express 
a desire to remain in the service and at the same time decline 
to allot any portion of his pay to his family or dependents, the 
case will be reported to the War Department for final action. 

(e) When an application for discharge has been finally 
approved, the proper recruiting agencies will be at once in- 
formed, so that the vacancy caused may be filled as promptly 
as possible. Recruiting and mustering officers will be enjoined 
to avoid the acceptance of recruits having relatives dep ent 
upon them for support. Department commanders will veport 
to the War Department at the close of each month the nmuber 
of soldiers discharged by them under these instructions during 
the month for which the report is made. 

“ By order of the Secretary of War: 

“H. L. Scorr. 
Major General, Chief of Staff. 

“ . 

“H. P. MCCAIN, s 
“The Adjutant General.” 

Another inquiry related to the appointment or promotion of 
National Guardsmen to higher positions than those now held 
by them. The War Department indicates that at the present 
time such appointments and promotions are vested in the State 
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authorities, as appears from the following letter signed by The 
Adjutant General: 
“War DEPARTMENT, 
“THe ADJUTANT GENERAL’s OFFICE, 
“Washington, August 10, 1916. 
“Hon. J. HAMPTON Moore, 
“House of Representatives. 


“My Dear Mr. Moore: The Secretary of War desires me to 
acknowledge receipt of your letter of August 3 in regard to the 
appointment of , Company —, Engineers, Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Guard, as an adjutant of the Battalion of Engineers, and 
to inform you in reply that the appointment of all officers for 
the Battalion of Engineers, National Guard of Pennsylvania, is 
vested in the State authorities, and that the War Department 
is unable to recommend or control selections for these positions. 

“ Regretting that I can not be of assistance to you in this mat- 


ter, I am, 
Very truly, yours, “H. P. McGarn, 
“The Adjutant General.” 


INSPECTORS OF SMALL-ARMS PRACTICE. 


On the other hand, the War Department seems to have the 
power to dispense with the services of inspectors of small-arms 
practice. The Organized Militia, under the so-called Dick Act, 
authorized these inspectors. They were omitted from the new 
national-defense act, and so far as the inspectors of the National 
Guard of Pennsylvania were concerned, they were recently given 
an unsolicited but honorable discharge. The Pennsylvania 
Guard is about the largest at the border, and the officers of the 
guard, from the major general down, were not inclined to ap- 
prove the dismissal of these men with whom they had worked 
side by side for so many years. In this instance, however, the 
Regular Army prevailed, as will be observed from the following 
letter of the Secretary of War: 


“War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, August 11, 1916. 
„Hon. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
House of Representatives. 


“My Dran Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of the 2d instant, inquiring as to the position of the 
War Department with regard to legislation looking toward the 
restoration of the office of inspector of small-arms practice, 
and to inform you that I do not deem it advisable to recom- 
mend such legislation. The office of inspector of small-arms 
practice has no tactical function when the National Guard is 
called into Federal service, and at other times the duties which 
have been performed by the incumbents of the office properly 
pertain to regimental officers. The observation of the War 
Department indicates that generally the existence of the office 
has in the past relieved regimental officers from a sense of re- 
sponsibility for the instruction of their organizations in this 
most important work, and sometimes has resulted in conflict 
and interference. With the pay allowance provided by the 
national-defense act, company and regimental oflicers should be 
required to devote the necessary time and attention to the in- 
struction of their organizations. If a special supervisor of tar- 
get practice is desired in particular cases, there seems to be no 
reason why the duty can not be performed by staff and other 
officers of the regiments. 

“The War Department appreciates the unfortunate position 
of those inspectors of small-arms practice who were mustered 
into the Federal service before the provisions of the national- 
defense act were on this subject generally understood. 

“Tt is believed, however, that the proper remedy to be ap- 
plied to these cases is to provide for their appointment to other 
offices in which vacancies may exist. Such appointments are, 
of course, in the hands of the governors of the States. It is 
believed that as officers of the former Organized Militia, in- 
spectors of small-arms practice were, under the provisions of 
section 73 of the national-defense act, eligible to be placed on 
the reserve or unassigned list of the National Guard, and that 
they should now be held to be in that status from which, under 
the provisions of section 74, they may be appointed to any 
vacancy now existent in the active National Guard, The view 
of the War Department is that, while the office of inspector of 
small-arms practice was in effect abolished by the national- 
defense act, it was not the intention of the act to legislate the 
incumbents out of office in the National Guard, nor to limit the 
period of adjustment to a moment of time. 

“Very respectfully, 
“Newton D. BAKER, 
“Secretary of War.“ 

While the Secretary states the Army view with respect to 

inspectors of small-arms practice, he also points the way for the 


retention of these officers in the service, if the governors of the 
States, who have the power of appointment, avail themselves of 
the opportunity. 

The publication of the foregoing, it is hoped, will be of some 
service in aiding those concerned to a better understanding of 
the status of the National Guard. 


A NATIONAL GUARD VIEWPOINT. 


From numerous letters coming up from the frontier, some of 
them complaining, others expressing curiosity as to the purpose 
of the Government in holding the troops on the border, and 
others evincing a rare good humor over the situation, much of 
real value as to the relation of the guard to the Government can 
be ascertained. From one letter written by an officer whose 
sincerity of purpose can not be questioned, I extract this much 
of the views entertained by him. It should be of interest to the 
Regular Army as it is to the National Guard. 

After detailing the difficulties of mobilization and analyzing 
the complaints resulting therefrom the writer says: 

“Tt is also to be remembered that the regular service has a 
large number of extra officers in excess of the exact complement 
necessary to officer the troops, while the National Guard is en- 
titled only to the actial number required to fill the specified 
positions with troops. 

In any consideration which you may give this subject permit 
me to suggest that not much attention should be given to indi- 
vidual complaints and criticisms or to newspaper reports of 
privations. There has been, of course, much discomfort at times 
and perhaps some personal suffering. But some of this was 
inevitable under our system and existing conditions. There has 
been considerable exaggeration of hardships; on the other hand, 
the official attitude that everything has worked out admirably 
is quite wrong. There are great lessons to be learned from this 
mobilization, but they will not be learned if the War Department 
and the Army do not frankly recognize and admit such short- 
comings and mistakes as have been manifest to everyone in a 
position to learn of them by personal observation and experi- 
ence. 

“Individual blame or censure are not due; nearly everyone 
has probably done the best he could under the circumstances 
without previous experience on so large a scale and in the 
absence of means for better preparations for these large de- 
mands. It must be recognized that to many thoroughly compe- 
tent regular officers and civil officials this mobilization pre- 
sented problems relatively as new, untried, and difficult as those 
which would confront a peace time private suddenly required to 
assume the duties of a company commander in the field. Skill 
and experience in such large mobilizations can only be had with 
practice such as the European Governments gave in their autumn 
maneuvers. 

There have been doubtless some incidents of personal inca- 
pacity and individual blundering, such as can not but be 
expected where so many officers have to be intrusted with 
responsibile duties, but these have been the exception. Most 
of the difficulties are the result of inexperience and previous 
national indifference to preparedness. Most of the Regular offi- 
cers were, through no fault of their own, just as inexperienced 
in the needs and requirements for quickly placing in the field 
so large a force as we now have as is a new and inexperienced 
National Guard officer in the duties of his position. 

“ Regular and Militia officers alike are men endowed collec- 
tively with about the same natural aptitudes and qualifications, 
The Regular becomes the better qualified in proportion to the 
greater opportunities and time he is able to devote to practice, 
and he has had next to no experience and practice in mobiliza- 
tion on as large a scale as this one, for which much of the 
equipment had to be newly provided. 

“If any profit is to come to us nationally from the great 
public expense and private sacrifice which the organization of 
this force has caused, the mistakes must be studied in a broad 
and liberal spirit, with a view to their avoidance in the future 
rather than for the purpose of measuring out blame now. 
There should be no disposition to seek exoneration for one 
group by criticism of another. Civil officials, Regular officers, 
and National Guard officers should give chief consideration to 
the mistakes and shortcomings of their own organization rather 
than try to find fault with others. We are all—civil, Regular, 
and Militia—living in glass houses. Above all, the subject 
should not be made a partisan one. If it is, no real advance- 
ment in practical preparedness can be expected. 

“Tt would, I think, be a good thing if a joint commission 
could be created, composed of competent and interested men of 
broad vision, with no selfish, personal, or partisan ends in view, 


to study the working out of this mobilization and concentration 


while the facts are fresh in memory. Such a commission should 
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include a represeutation of the legislative branch, of the War 
Department or Regular Army, and of the National Guard. It 
should visit all the concentration camps to seek first-hand testi- 
mony as to what difficulties were experienced in mobilization, 
recruiting, physical examination, mustering in, procuring equip- 
ment, local transportation, and so forth. Such a commission 
should, in the beginning, make clear that its policy would be not 
to encourage the airing of personal complaints and grievances, 
but to ascertain how any of these mistakes can be avoided in 
the future.” 


Our Troops on the Border. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN ture House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, August 15, i916. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, on March 9, 1916, a large 
number of Mexicans, under the leadership of Gen. Villa, crossed 
the Mexican border at Columbus, N. Mex., raided the town, killed 
citizens and soldiers, destroyed buildings, and performed vari- 
ous depredations. The events leading up to this occurrence have 
been repeated so many times that it is not my purpose to again 
discuss them. About a week later orders were given Gen. Funs- 
ton to organize an expedition to pursue the bandits across the 
border and conduct a “ punitive expedition,” the main purpose 
of which was plainly shown in the official documents and or- 
ders, namely, to punish Villa for the atrocities committed at 
Columbus. 

It will be noted that the raid on Columbus occurred more than 
five months ago. Having recently returned from a visit to the 
Massachusetts troops now stationed at Columbus, I feel it my 
duty to acquaint the House with the situation as I found it to 
be there. 

On June 18 President Wilson issued an order calling out the 
militia of the various States. As quickly as possible these 
troops were mobilized and sent to the border. The Second 
Massachusetts, in which I. Was particularly interested, was 
ordered to Columbus. They have been there ever since. Camp 
conditions seem to be good. The food supplies, sanitary condi- 
tions, and other necessary features of camp life seem to me to 
be as satisfactory as could be expected under all the circum- 
stances. In addition to the Massachusetts regiment, there are 
also a regiment from New Mexico and a large number of Regu- 
lars, all under Col. Farnsworth, stationed at that point. Colum- 
bus is the base for Gen. Pershing’s army in Mexico, and nearly 
all of his supplies are being forwarded from that place. 
Through Col. Farnsworth's courtesy, I went about 20 miles be- 
yond the border—far enough to form an excellent idea of the 
difficulties under which our troops are laboring in shipping sup- 
plies to the Army. 

The situation is a peculiar one, and it is to this fact that I 
desire to call attention. Orders were given to conduct “a 
punitive expedition” into Mexico. Have the purposes of that 
expedition been accomplished; and, if not, what means are 
being taken to conclude them? Gen, Pershing’s orders were 
evidently changed following the engagement at Carrizal. Up 
to that time he was pushing ahead, making considerable advance 
into the country. When I left the border, two weeks ago, he 
was camped near a small town called Colonia Dublan, 112 miles 
from Columbus. His advance line was 75 miles farther south, 
at a place called El Valle. There had been no movements of 
these lines for four weeks, and, so far as I am informed, they 
have not moved since. 

It is a pertinent question to ask, What has become of the 
punishment feature of the original order issued to Gen. Funston? 
It would appear that Gen. Pershing has received revised orders 
of which the public is not aware. Quite likely these are based 
on the latest phase of the Mexican program which seems to be 
to establish a board of arbitration between this Government 
and the de facto government of Mexico, for which the principal 
object, “ preferably,” is to see in what way Gen. Pershing’s 
army can be conducted out of Mexico. I am surprised that a 
board was not inaugurated which would ask Carranza’s consent 
as to how the Army should get into Mexico. In order not to 
unduly displease this gentleman, who seems to be such a source 
of friendly interest to the administration, we have been to 
the great expense of purchasing an enormous number of auto- 
mobile trucks and sending them over very poor apologies for 


roads, whereas we could with the greatest ease have taken 
possession of a railroad running conveniently near the base 
of the Army location. 

It would seem to me much greater consideration has been 
shown Carranza than has been shown our own citizens. On 
Saturday night, June 17, thousands of our citizens left their 
usual pursuits, expecting to renew them on Monday morning. 
Instead they found themselves suddenly called upon to report 
to their various armories, join their companies, leave their per- 
sonal affairs in a chaotic state, give up their occupations, break 
away from their homes and families, and march forth to the 
Mexican border. 

Taking Columbus as a fair example of the posts to which 
our militia companies were sent, it is difficult for a layman to 
understand the reasons why they should be there. It is true 
they are receiving excellent drill and are under splendid dis- 
cipline. If this is the sole object of their retention there, 
they, as well as the Government, are paying a high price. There 
seems to me to be only one possible explanation of the reason 
for the militia companies, now national troops, being retained 
on the border. Gen. Pershing is to await developments where he 
now is. If he should become involved in an engagement and 
assistance should be needed, the administration, retiring from 
its attitude of being “ too proud te fight,” can say we were pre- 
pared and had reenforcements on hand. If nothing of this 
nature develops before Carranza's mediation board tells Gen. 
Pershing how to retire, he will be able to follow up their sug- 
gestion, the militia will be sent home, and the voters of the 
country will again be told that it was through Mr. Wilson’s 
wonderful wisdom and sagacity that we were kept out of war 
with Mexico. 

It is very difficult to bring oneself to the belief that such a 
gigantic political movement as this could be conceived of, 
but the more I have thought of the matter since my return 
from the border the more I am convinced there is no other reason 
whatever for Gen. Pershing being in Mexico or our boys called 
upon to do police duty along the border. If there are other 
reasons, the American people are entitled to know them. If 
there are not, we should insist on the prompt return to their 
homes of the troops who have been so greatly inconvenienced 
by the President's order of June 17. 

Our soldier citizens are patriots, willing and anxious to do 
their duty by the flag and their country. They are not con- 
tented to be a wheel of a political machine. The people do not 
expect this of them and will not accept a long continuance in 
this kind of service. 

Provided there is no political significance in the attitude of 
the administration, are not the people entitled to know what 
object is to be accomplished by the police duty our men are per- 
forming and for how long a time the administration expects this 
service of them? 


Naval Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY D. FLOOD, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In true House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 18, 1916. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I had expected to be here on last 
Tuesday to vote on the conference report on the naval appro- 
priation bill, but was detained by an unexpected illness in my 
family and was compelled to be absent on that day and secure 
a pair on votes that were taken upon that bill. I am glad to be 
here to-day to vote for the bill and to state in the Recorp my 
position upon that measure. 

I very much wished to vote for the Senate amendments that 
were concurred in on last Tuesday. I believe a Republic of 
100,000,000 people, with many miles of coast line to protect, with 
important insular possessions to defend, and with the Monroe 
doctrine to maintain, should have a strong Navy. 

For these reasons I am for this bill. It provides for in- 
creases which are in keeping with my ideas and what I believe 
to be the sentiment of the country for preparedness, 

The Democratic Party has shown in this Congress that it is 
for adequate naval and military preparedness. The Republican 
Party demonstrated during the 16 years of its control of this 
Government that it did not have the foresight and the states- 
manship to provide for adequate national defense. 

I desire to incorporate as a part of my remarks an article 
from the New York World of Sunday, July 2, 1916, showing 
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that under Republican administrations the efficiency of the 
Navy greatly decreased and that under the three years of the 
Wilson administration its efficiency has greatly increased, and 
under the policy of President Wilson will soon become a most 
efficient fighting organization. Many of the Republican short- 
comings have already been eliminated and others will be in 
the near future: 


SHORTCOMINGS OF HIS PREDECESSORS LEFT AS LEGACIES TO PRESIDENT 
WILSON, 


One of the most serious criticisms of the Navy is its shortage of 
officers. As a matter of fact, the Navy was never so well supplied 
with officers as it is to-day. The records show most conclusively that 
more officers are assigned to our naval vessels to-day than formerly 
ne st among them there is much greater proportion of officers o 

ence, 

be Wilson administration, of course, was obliged to take things as 
it found them. It found the Navy very much short of the number of 
officers required. It has been greatly hampered in increasing the com- 
plements of ships to the extent desired by the inherited shortage of 
Officers and midshipmen and by the necessity for assigning officers to 
postgraduate courses in ordnance, eee eee duty, aviation, 
and to the War College. Instruction along these lines is considered by 
naval experts vital to the future efficiency of the Navy; yet it had been 
almost entirely neglected in the past. If the present administration 
had followed the example of its predecessor and neglected this training 
of officers it would be able at once to — 85 nearly 150 officers to sea 
duty and to claim that it had increased the percentage of officers at 
6: 8 

Secreta’ Daniels found it impossible to immediately remedy the 

ortage of officers, but he set about at once to correct the condition, 

o months after he entered the office, and long before any sugges- 
tions from outside sources, Secretary Daniels had recommended and 
on eana had authorized an extension of the law, allowed by the Re- 

ublicans to lapse, providing for two midshipmen for each Member of 

ongress. This one step permitted about 300 additional midshipmen 
to enter the Naval Academy during the past two years. This year, 
with the cooperation of the Democratic Congress, instead of two mid- 
nee to each Member, provision has been made for three, making 
531 additional appointments immediately available, or a total of more 
than 800 additional midshipmen provided for in the first three years 
of the Democratic administration. 

Com with this record, the Republicans failed to increase the 
number of midshipmen and actually allowed the 
for two midshipmen to each 9 to lapse. This is the real 
reason for the deficiency in naval officers about which George von L. 
Meyer, Secretary of the Navy under Taft and Roosevelt, Congressman 
Avocustus P. GARDNER and other Republican Navy agitators have made 
so much noise, 

As a practical administrative step for securing additional officers for 
active duty, provision has been made by the Democrats for the appoint- 
ment of aviators, civilian engineers, and civilian instructors at 
the Naval Academy. ‘This measure will considerably relax the pres- 
sure for officers. 

BETTER OFFICER SUPPLY. 

As proof that the vessels of the Navy are better supplied with officers 
to-day than under the long and unbroken Republican régime a glance 
at the personnel of 11 of the battleships now with the Atlantic Fleet 
should Be convincing. Only 11 of the ships are taken into considera- 
tion, because there are with the fleet at present some ships not in com- 
mission during the last Republican administration, The 11 ships men- 
tioned in the following table were in commission on March 1, 1913, 
and will be with the fleet again on July 1 of this year. The table 
shows the number of officers assigned to each of these ships on the 
dates mentioned : 


1916. 


RERRESNSRSS 


res show that on board the 11 battleships named there 
more officers than when Wilson was inaugurated, being an 
The increase varies from 3 


These 
are now 7. 
yerage increase of T officers to a ship. 
m Wyoming to 9 on New Hampshire and Kansas. 


edo-boat destroyers 

Under the Taft 
one young officer to each destroyer 

laced in reserve. At present no destroyers are in a reserve status 

t corresponds to the reserve of March 1, 1913. On the contrary, 
all destroyers in the Atlantic Fleet which are not operating with the 
fleet are en: in patrol or neutrality duty, each having two officers 
and in many instances three. Four officers are assigned to each 
of the 1,000-ton destroyers which have been added to the fleet since 
March 1, 1913, and number is being increased to five officers 
as rapidly as the men can be found available. 

An examination of the Nayal Register will show that on March 1, 
1913, only one officer was assigned to each submarine with the Atlantic 
and Asiatic flotillas. With the exception of the “A,” “B,” and 
“C” boats, which are of an early and small type, two officers now 
are assigned to each boat. In the near future two officers will be 
assigned to the submaries in the “C” class. 

MORE EXPERIENCED. 


In addition to increasing the number of officers on submarine and 
destroyer duty, Secretary Daniels has seen to it that more experienced 
men were chosen. For example, take the Asiatic destroyer flotilla. The 


arch 1, 1913, there were assigned to the to: 
three officers each, against four officers at presen 
régime the rule was to assi 


law which provided 


Naval Register for red with conditions 
on March 1, 1913, 
on tic station. 

Only 3 of the 24 officers assigned to the Pacific destroyer flotilla are 
gee. On March 1, 1918, 15 of the 22 officers assigned to destroyers 
in the Pacific were ensigns. In the Atlantic destroyer flotilla only 
7 out of 116 officers are ensigns, compared with 45 out. of a total of 
71 on March 1, 1913, 

On March 1, 1913, there were 16 submarines in commission. Of 
the 16 officers on these perilous underwater craft 14 were ensigns. On 
April 1, 1916, the Navy had 82 submarines in commission, to which 
were assigned 48 officers, of whom only 7 were ensigns. 

The comparative assignments of officers under the Wilson and Taft 
administrations are shown by the official records to be proportionately 
the same on all classes of naval vessels as on battleships, destroyers, 
and submarines. The rule from the outset of the present administra- 
tion has been to place more experienced men in command of all classes 
of ships, and to detail less experienced officers to post-graduate work 
in order to increase their efficiency. 


THE ENLISTED MEN. 


The unquestioned shortage of enlisted men in the Navy also is 
attributable to conditions inherited by the Wilson administration. 
e aba A under Mr. Wilson, was presented with a shortage of men 
too great to be entirely overcome any three years of peace. On 
top of this there was a prejudice against service in the enlisted ranks 
that had to be corrected before any considerable gains could be made. 
No Republican administration in the 16 unbroken years of national 
rule by that party claimed to have enough enlisted men to man all 
vessels for war. he authorized strenght of the Navy—which means 
the strength that Congress was willing to pay for—was far below the 
number that would have been required. In the 16 years of Republican 
rule no provision whatever was made for a naval reserve with which 
to fill the big gap in the ranks that . existed. 3 
one reason the authorized stren. was not made sufficient to properly 
man all vessels was that Republican administrations could not fill 
Pose ranks even to the limited strength previously authorized by 
ongress. 

Until recently the Navy has not had enough men to adequately 
man all ships on a peace basis with some in reserve. At no time 
since the Spanish War have there been enough enlisted men in the 
Navy to man all ships on a war basis. For many years Congress 
authorized new ships without making provision for crews to man them. 
Had such provision been made it probably would have been ineffective 
under Republican administrations because of the fact that the author- 
ized strength was never fully enlisted. ` 


UNDER ROOSEVELT AND TAFT. 


Col. Roosevelt might take a moment to look at these figures; When 
term the authorized s of the Navy was 
It was ey. inadequate, and 3,000 additional men were 
during his first year. 1 told, during the Colonel's 
second term, 7,500 additional men were authorized. This number was 
barely sufficient to man the new ships authorized during the same 
period. It made no provision for a reserve or for cutting down the 
previously existing shortage, which was a legacy given to the Taft 
administration. 

Here are some res which should 8 Interesting reading to 
former Secretary of the Navy Meyer: The sie" authorized in the 
Taft administration required 9,888 men. Mr. Meyer, who was head 
of the Navy Department during the entire administration, and who 
has seen fit to bitterly criticize the present administration for its lack 
of men, recommended an increase of 4,000 men and 1,000 apprentices. 
This was exactly 4,888 short of the number required to man the ships 
authorized while he was PERAE. It did not provide a single man 
toward overcoming the accrued shortage of 8 years. 

Congress came to the rescue of Mr. o the extent of authoris- 
ing an increase of 6,000 men and 1,0 apprentices—the Democrat 
House voted for 4, Gohan which was still short more than 
2,000 the number required for new ships. The increase in men actu- 
ally enlisted under this authorization of 7,000 was exactly 3,200. 


CRITICIZING THEMSELVES, 


Just why the Wilson administration should be held responsible for 
the accumulated shortages of the Roosevelt administration and the 
Taft administration is anything but clear. Yet the very men respon- 
sible for those shortages are the ones who most bitterly criticize the 
shortage of to-day. 

The Rathara strength of the Navy on March 4, 1913, was many 
thousands short of the number actually required. In spite of this fact 
the Navy was turned over to the Wilson administration exactly 5,000 
men short of the number authorized. 

As a matter of record and unquestioned fact there actually were 
fewer men in the Navy when President Taft and Secretary Meyer 
left office than there were eight months prior to that day, although 
Congress had in that time authorized an increase of 4,000 men, and the 
8 . had the best season of the year in which to 
re em. 

Under Secretary Meyer there were 10,360 cases of desertion in the 
Navy. Of the experienced men, with good records, honorably discharged 
upon completion of their enlistment only 52 per cent reenlisted, Under 

ilson’s ad tion d ons have 2 pa to less than 90 a 
month, or more than 50 per cent, and are stea da . Further- 
more, by substituting more enlightened though stricter regulations, the 
1 om a ee has decreased the number of naval prisoners from 1,800 
0 3 


AREN: 1, 1916, shows that com 
e Navy has four more officers, all lieutenants, 


eyer 


DANIELS HAS ADDED 6,351, 


During Secretary Daniels’s régime 6,331 men have been added to the 
enlisted strength of the Navy, filling the vacancies which Secre 
Meyer failed to fill. The much criticized yocational training establish 
by Secretary Daniels is given credit for having greatly increased the 
attractiveness of the Navy for 8 9 

The fact that 85 per cent of honorably discharged men are now re- 
enlisting bears eloquent testimony to improved conditions in the Navy 
from the standpoint of the average young man. For the first time in a 
cat many years there are a few more men on the pay roll of the 

avy than Congress has actually authorized. 

Congress is providing in the pending naval bill for 16,650 additional 
men. Arrangements are now being perfected for carrying on an 
effective recruiting campaign to secure these men, Secretary Daniels 
is confident that all of them will be secured within his administration. 

his will mean an actual increase of 22,981 men in the Naval Wstablish- 
ment during four years of Democratic rule, compared with 3,500 under 


President Taft. The manency of the enlisted 
ing, is shown by the increase in reenlistments 


ively speak- 
under 
the last Republican beni cl cin on to better than 85 per cent under the 
present nistrati 
The increase in — up to date was achieved under what some 


— Siess 9 cent 


critics of the Na predicted would be the liberal 

regulation which a 67 prior to the 

expiration of their enlistments if conditions at their home made it 

essential. More than 2,000 enlisted men availed themselves of this 

Their loss to the service was wee pects a 
in It was 


cap of more 


ted 

by the 

co the N. believes, eg m 
avy, 

cary the work of securing the 7... agern ao a) E 

au The Naval Reserve provisions in the new bill are calculated to 


ag) bulld up an elective force to fill 9 in the future. 
ons are liberal. In addition mon st nthe yor weg 4 
cople, mechanics with a Denen of ren 
av 3 and familiar with the span 1 7 ie li ght 
cra ble to enlist in in the Naval APA 


Navy, a merchant scouts, fuel shi 

can be performed —.— com 

on ships of war. The na lattsburg idea, for which the pen 

bill 1 will — this year a month's 3 on the sen for 

= Seg sine be pan men, many of whom undoubtedly will be found qualified 
admittance to the reserves. 


VESSELS IN RESERVE. 


The present administration has been seriously e 5 Its 6 
in ag . . to a reserve status. eee 
cisms has been to create the impression that ocrats were de- 
creasing in 3 number and strength the active fleet = me Na 
were assigning to reserve vessels pow 
tention in the first line. As a matter of fact, the 
the older battleships et the reserve is no tra- 
tion. It was 83 m March 4, 1913. Seen Mr. Wilson og into 
before ring the Na itd ent Secretar, er 
approved a plan to assign | two battieships By ew 
ork and Teras gin Ary fleet, although he these two 
5 for active service until 8 5 he had left 
The wisdom the po has appealed strongly to ali 
Fan to the United States 
commenced 


status, 
11 battleships and 5 ‘destroyers. In no — was the mnel on 
person ships 


ess than 200 men men, another 259, and a 
third. which was ts recelving ship, or depot, for for new recruits pending their 
assignment to duty, had men. ttleships in reserve now are 
maintained with 40 per cent of the complement aboard. This number 
is sufficient to —5 1 in vagy gs readiness to enable cruising 
and exercising wi 

THE are FLEET. 


There are 14 battleships now in reserve. All of these vessels will be 
in active service during the maneuvers this summer. One is assigned 
to patrol duty, 3 form a qa ractice squadron for Naval Academy mid- 
= men, the other 10 are ing, or will be, utilized for Bm bio 

civilian cruises. During the summer months there will be in com- 
—— on the Atlantic a to of 30 battleships, compared with a total 
of 19 three years ago. 

The status of reserve destroyers is quite similar to that of battleships. 
Not one reserve destroyer now 7 — a status corresponding to that in 
which destroyers were placed in 1913. 

At the present time the number of vessels out of commission or in 
na — BOs yards =o the most insignificant part of the fleet. There are five 

exhips; three of them—Afasnachusetts, Indiana, and Iowa—have 
8 outlived their usefulness. OGonnecticut and Georgia are 
undergoing extensive boiler repairs. There are also out of commission 
six destroyers, all built under specifications and contracts approved by 
the last administration. Their absence from the fleet, with the excep- 
tion of one, which was due to an explosion, is due to ‘ective gre 
In the Atlantic there is one submarine out of commission—the E-, 
which was seriously damaged by an losion and will require exten- 
sive overhauling. ll these vessels hardly represent the fighting power 
ofa ern dreadnaught. 

IN RESERVE FOR GOOD REASON. 

There has been some criticism of the assignment of the 8 
North Dakota and vessels of the 8 ¢ to the reserve, 
matter of fact, all of these vessels have serious mechanical defects. wt 
of them were authorized, design and built before President Wilson 
was elected. The Democratic adm istrati on is endeavoring to remed, 
the defects in them. While so doing all of them — 5 kept in such cond 
tion that, if need be, they can be sent to sea on 24 hours’ notice, ready 
to render an excellent account of themselves. 

The engines of the North Dakota have been found thoroughly unre- 
liabie. y must be replaced. Instead of withdrawin — 
the entire crew of the ship, in accordance with the Republican policy, 
the department has decided to maintain her present equipment 
most efficient state possible. 

hte 3 of 3 kipusi in — 55 Connecticut reo wave — eee 

ropeller s repeatedly, requiring numerous extensive over ngs. 
5 N the exact cause of of the trouble and the remedy for It are found 


nd Admiral Benson, and other naval ex- 


and applied, 


rts believe the reed ness of t vessels for immediate action can 
est be secured b, 1 them in reserve and in a constant state of 
material pre rmitted to operate actively with the fleet 


at present, these ships as become crippled and 8 . 

unsuitable for service by the defects which are known to exist in 
AS TO SUBMARINES. 

The submarines of the United States 1 „ which have been quite 

voc criticized, were all auttorized and built or contracted for under 

Republican administrations. Some of them unquestionably have defects 

which are Seo sub. for criticism. On behalf of the present régime 

it is only to say t not until three years ago were the submarine 


difficulties treated F It is frankly ad- 

mitted that we have an unsatisfactory motor, battery, and = 

ite ander’ ti the Sy régime only the youngest officers, lack- 

and ce, were assigned to submarines 

problems. 

in any way on the industry or the ability 
. grag now feel Sas is a 
on 


80. 

intending to reflect 

of these yo N 
young igh a 


the past. 
y Daniels and those under him have taken the submarine 
me ond ‘Attempted to solve the many problems bound up in it. 
ala hos has been detached from the destroyer flotilla and made an inde- 
pendent command under a rear admiral. e number of officers assigned 
to submarines has been increased, so that two instead of one are now 
—— to each of aoe la — boats. Officers of experience have been 
ected for this work. edn geome of 5 acturers has been 
—— Under the new policy, befi on a submarine, an 
officer is instructed at the —— tteries, and motors 
are manufactured. ad o b- 


seri- 
The 


AVIATION BRANCH, 


Like the submarine branch, aviation in the Navy has taken on a new 
lease of life. Secretary Daniels began with four aviators and four pint 
unsatisfactory machines. Until the present administration took old 
the consi on of naval aircraft had received little in He arigi 

ent, and no more outside of it. While it can be sai 
the y now has a machine which conforms to the 8 require- 
ments of the department, unquestionably much progress has been made, 
Naval experts are satisfied that this work has arrived at a stage where 
the immediate future can be faced —.— complete contidence 

8 was no station under the Navy 7 —.— aviators ht be trained 

s ago. One of the first things Secretary Daniels did was to 
a) 5 a board to study aeronautics. Its 


the past three years 

whe a has been utilized as a traning school. Consequently, the nevel 
Aviation Corpa now numbers 43 officers, of which are certified air 

lots, and 120 men. Eight additional officers are assigned to the sta- 

ons every three months, the number being iimited — — by the number 
sere: ag re xperts a rimenting with a steam engin f 

present naval e re expe with a c for 

aircraft. Rear Admiral Griffin, chief engineer of tbe Na per- 
sonally interested in these ts and is hopeful tha ka an 
engine may be perfected in the near future, Such an accomplishment 
would mark a —_ seg stride in naval aeronautics, since the 
motor continues to pig ah weakness of the flying machine, 
Congress, in the thy Mihi bil ding $3,500,000 for aviation in 
the Navy, many times nc agp thes aggregato appropriated in 
mece preceding 5 “This to be increased in the 

nate, 

MARKSMANSHIP, 

Congressman GARDNER and other te pair ys to say nothing of 1 
siders, have taken occasion to seriou: criticize miarkamanehip. tn 
Navy. The Massachusetts representative has declared, in ohp tie 
the House and in documents that he has circulated, tbat gunnery is 
on the decline in the Navy under the Wilson administration. Reputed 
scores were circulated to discredit the Democratic administration of 
the Navy. Comparison was made between the hits scored by naval 

ers and those scored by Coast Artillery experts. In view of the 
act that the Coast ‘artillery fire is always from a firm foundation, 
while the naval marksmen must fire a moving vessel at a moving 

t, such a comparison, no matter what the figures show, was re- 

as a compliment by naval experts. 

From the standpoint of military policy the actual scores made by 
different ships of the fleet have always been withheld from publication. 
ropriety of discussing such a subject is even eae b 
s. Since high-ranking naval officers, such as Admiral 
Fletcher and Admiral W. 8. Benson, ap; before the Boose com- 
mittee and told its members the actual facts criticism of our naval 
marksmanship has ceased. Admiral Fletcher said in part: Scores 
8 at the last target practice were higher than erer before made 
at o sea and show not only an increase in accuracy of pointing 
Roni n vapidity of fire as well.“ 

a matter of fact, target practice held in southern waters last 
wince was at unprecedented ranges. The ranges were nearly twice 
as great as those at which the boasted records of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration were achieved. 

NAVAL BOARD SECRECY. 


Much has been made of Secretary Daniels’s reluctance to have the 
reports of the Naval General Board made public. The rule — 3 
the long Republican régime was to hold these reports confidentia 
ele turning them over to the naval committees of the Senate’ and 

House. Re apenas Secretaries of the Navy simply buried them from 


the date of the board's creation until they went out of power three 
s ago. Representative THOMAS S BUTLER, of Pennsylvania, rank- 
iag i Republican on the House committee, frankly conf that he had 


“sat on this side of the table in this committee 18 years, and I bave 
been in the dark for 18 years, and I have come to the point in m 
life where I do not want fine phrases, but I want plain language 

I want honest instruction.” 

Here is what Representative Ernest W. ROBERTS, of Massachusetts, 
second Republican on the House Naval Committee, said about the 
naval board's report: “I recall E gt den sitting here when Secretary 

Moody came before us and placed before us the plan adopted by the 
General Board, which he stated at that time was to be rd 
naval secret. I will be frank to say erg in the 14 or 1 
I bave never seen the complete report of the General Board until your 
report last year and this What we have „had is the e suiting 
program, just enumerating thes units and classes.” 

OVERHAULS TOO FREQUENT. 

With a view to getting a maximum of the Navy, Secretary Daniels, 
following the recommendation of noe 2 Fletcher, issued orders re- 
aui class of ships to cruise for two years before going a into 
overhaul. Admiral Fletcher that one of the weaknesses of the 

mmand was too frequent overhaul of battleships. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Under the old régime battleships went into overhaul after a one-year 


cruise aml remained for months at a time. The policy of the 
régime is to 3 at sea two years unless accidents be 
and then send t in for general overhaul, the work to be accom- 
pushes in the shortest practicable time, The same rule as to expedit- 

g overhaul and repair work is applied to all classes of —_ t has 
resulted in keeping the keel in a much higher d of ciency and 
readiness for {nstant service than before its adoption by Secretary 
Daniels and Admiral Benson, the Chief of Operations. 

Under the present system no battleship into overhaul until after 
it has been subjected on by the Board of Inspection and Sur- 
vey. There is no longer such a thing as a routine schedule,” by which 
sh pe automatically go to the navy yards for this purpose. Even after 
a ship is inspected and ordered into overhaul! It is not sent to he yare 
until the equipment for its irs is assembled and ready for me- 
diate work. he new system has the effect of reducing to a minimum 
the length of time ships are absent from the fleet. 


MINING AND MINE SWEEPING. 


One of the marked shortcomings of the Navy when the Wilson ad- 
ministration took hold of it was in its mining and mine-sweeping equip- 
ment. Secretary Daniels early recognized the importance of this modern 
branch of the Naval Establishment. Steps were taken as early as the 
spring of 1913 to develop this arm of the service. In March, 1913, the 
Navy had just one mine depot ship, the San Francisco. In 1908 C 
ra authorized the conversion of both the San Francisco and the 
altimore into mine depot * Five years later work had not been 
Pr Aas on the Baltimore. It was immediately pushed March 
1913. The Baltimore has been operati in this capacity for some 
Since then the mining division has been organized, and the 
od a number of fleet tugs equip as sweepers 
ed to it for conducting ex nts training crews. 
The mining division has been creat thin the past three years, A 
large number of other vessels of the feet have been 2 with mine- 
laying and mine-sweeping devices for use in mend pone es. Furtherm 
the Navy experts have fully realized the practicability and value o 
light merchant ships for this service. A large number of vessels con- 
sidered suitable for such uses in time of war have been surveyed and 


are listed in the department. 
have extended to the equipment of the 


The experiments in minin 
fleet with entanglemen and mines. No such equipment, with 


resent 
them 


ne 
of an antiquated t. 


the ex ion of a few m , was in existence or 
even d ed up to two years ago. The first order for nets was placed 
on April 21, 1915. These were used during the winter maneuvers 


nets 
of the Atlantic Fleet in the Caribbean last winter. 
NEW CHIEF OF OPERATIONS. 


The new office of Chief of Operations, headed by Admiral Benson, 
and created under this administration, is believed by many officers to 
constitute a competent General Staff, an institution which many Navy 
oe on the outside are demanding from Congress in the pending 


Admiral Benson is known to believe that all is being done now that 
could be “ rensonably expected“ from a General Staf which critics of 
the Navy are demanding. A Mpegs 4 competent staf has been built 
up in the Office of Operations and running smoothly and in a thor- 
oughly American and businesslike way. 

Admiral George Dewey goes a step further than Admiral Benson in 
discussing the neral „ saying: “Our own General Board is, I 
think, the best General Naval Staff in the world.” 

Rear Admiral Knight, president of the Naval War College, where bigh 
officers of the Navy are insiructed in modern strategy, made this state- 
ment while testifying before the House committee: Secretary Dan 
fels has done more for the War College than any of his predecessors.” 


THER WINE-MESS ORDER. 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, the first full year of 
5 of Secretary Danieis’s order abolishing the wine mess among 
cers op shipboard, 8 officers were tried by court-marial for drunk- 
enness, compared with 15 officers du the preceding year, which also 
was in Mr. Daniels’s administration. or the last fiscal year of the 
Taft administration, 3 months of whieh overlapped the Wilson admin- 
istration, there were 13 court-martial cases for this offense. For the 
fiscal year 1912 only 9 officers were tried for this offense. 
Secretary Daniels issued an order, dated September 19, 1913, re- 
commanding officers of naval vessels and stations to report to 
1 cases of drunkenness and immorality among commisisoned of- 
Theretofore commanding officers not infrequently reprimanded 
offending officers in person unless the case was grave or the offense 


uently repeated. 
It is believed doubtful naval officers that the additional order. or 
wine-mess regulation. which was not issued until June. 1914, bad much 
to do with the sudden drop in court-martial cases for drunkenness from 
15 in the ing year to 8 during the first year the new regulation 
was ın operation. 


ficers. 


THE PRIMARY OBJECT, 


The primary object of the wine-mess order was to remove tem 
from 55 and other youn; officers while on board ships of 
the Navy. ny officers would drink wine when t found it con 
stantly ore them at meaitime who would not drink if they went 
ashore or under other circumstances. Many young officers would pot 
acquire the drinki habit in the absence of wine from the mess, as 
Secretary Daniels viewed the matter. 

Necessarily there is less drinking among naval officers afloat than 
at any time when the wine mess was in vogue. Many officers drink 
while ashore, and some of them drink too much. The fact that the 15 
court-martial cases is the largest number in any one year since Mr. 
Daniels entered the department shows that the proportion of naval 
officers who drink te excess is relatively small. 

The Navy regulations always have prohibited drunkenness and pro- 
vided severe punishment for the offense. This applies to enlisted men 
as well as to officers. In the old days it frequently happens that the 
best sailors aboard naval vessels were regular soaks when they got 
ashore. This class of drinkers among the enlisted men would regun- 
larty lay in a stock of liquid refreshments too great to be borne and 
return to their ships intoxicated after shore leave. knowing full weil 
8 3 ees: 93 2 on the ship. This 
particular type of enlis men s pract y disa red, alth h 
many Jack Fees still indulge freely in the towing — Na val (tices 
in position to know the modern trend, however, declare there ie much 
less drinking among enlisted men of the Navy than formerly. 
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The United States Navy and John Ericsson. 


REMARKS 
FOSS, 


EXTENSION OF 
HON. GEORGE EDWARD 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 15, 1916. 


Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, E introduced a bill in the Sixty- 
second Congress authorizing an appropriation of $100,000 for 
the construction of a suitable memorial to John Ericsson, the 
designer, inventor, and constructor of the Monitor, and 1 also 
introduced a similar bill in this Congress, 

The Congress has passed a bill authorizing only $35,000 for 
such a memorial, and I greatly regret that it was not more, as 
John Ericsson proved himself a great patriot in an important 
crisis of the Civil War by the construction of the famous 
ironclad which revolutionized the naval architecture of the 
United States Navy and all navies. 

I desire to briefly review his life and work: 

John Ericsson was born on July 81, 1803, in Vermland, 
Sweden. He derived his mechanical bias, as Emerson would 
say, from his father, who was a miner, an educated mun, a 
college graduate, and a fine mathematician. He derived his 
great, distinguishing characteristics, however, from his mother, 
She was a handsome, intellectual woman of large sympathies, 
a great reader, and student of fiction, poetry, and history. 
Young Ericsson received the best education that the means of 
his parents would permit, but his instruction was largely in 
the home. At an early age he secured a position as draftsman 
in the Gota Canal Co. and learned to draw maps, and later 
received lessons in architectural drawing. He studied Latin 
and French and mechanical drawing as well; but it vas during 
his employment with the canal company that his superior work 
attracted the attention of Count Platen, the great engineer of 
the canal which connects the Baltie Sea with the North Sea, 
who from that time on took a special interest in his career. 
In fact, it was through his friendship that he was appointed 
cadet in the mechanical corps of the Swedish Navy. In 1817 he 
became a leveler on the canal; in 1820 he entered the Swedish 
Army, at 17 years of age, and went to Jemtland with his regi- 
ment, which it was ordered to survey. It was at this time 
that he conceived the idea of a flame engine, which ue after- 
wards invented. Desiring a larger field for exploiting his in- 
vention, he obtained a leave of absence from the army and went 
to England on May 18, 1826, but overstayed his leave, and was 
technically a deserter. However, through the intercession of 
his friend, the Crown Prince, he was later restored to the 
Swedish Army, and received his commission as captain on 
October 3, 1827, when he resigned. 

He remained, however, in England and pursued his work 
with increasing energy and zeal. He made many applications 
of power, invented surface condensation and a steam fire engine. 
He made the first use of compressed air and artificial draft. 
but his greatest invention at this time was a locomotive named 
“ Novelty,” which competed on October 15, 1829, with Steven- 
son’s famous “ Rocket for the prize of £500 «ered by the 
Liverpool & Manchester Railroad and nearly won the prize. 
It made a mile in 56 seconds. but on the third trip the boiler, 
which had been hastily constructed, burst, but nevertheless he 
was highly praised for the genius of his construction. He also 
applied steam to canal navigation, and in 1835 designed a rotary 
propeller to be actuated by steam power. This propeller he 
applied to: number of boats. In 1837 he designed an engine 
to impart motion to screw propeller shafts; this was the first 
direct-acting screw propeller engine ever built. During the 
same year he constructed a boat and invited the lords of the 
British Admiralty to take an excursion. This vessel, named 
Francis B. Ogden after the American consul at Liverpool, 
made the trip at the rate of 10 miles an hour, but the British 
Admiralty gave him little encouragement. 

It was at this time, through Ogden, that he met Capt. Stock- 
ton, of the Amerienn Navy, who became much interested in 
Ericsson's steam propeller, and ordered two of them for the 
Delaware & Raritan Canal in New Jersey, an on May 30, 
1839, a steam schooner, 70 feet long and 10 feet wide, with a 
tonnage of 30 tons, built by Eriesson and named after Capt. 
Stockton, arrived in New York after a 46 days’ voyage, and was 
used as a towing vessel on the New Jersey canal for 30 years, 


1778 


Ericsson at this time, discouraged somewhat by his failure to 
break through the crust of British Admiralty exclusiveness, and 
encouraged by his friends Ogden and Stockton to visit America, 
and with all his instincts, his heart, and his mind compelling 
him toward a larger field of activity, arrived in New York on 
the 23d of November, 1839, and made that his home ever after- 
wards; and here it was, under the invigorating spirit of our insti- 
tutions, in this free land of America, where, as the Irishman 
once said, “ Every man is just as good as every other man and a 
little better, too,” that John Ericsson found the full scope for 
his genius, his industry, and his patriotism. He introduced his 
propellers on all the inland waters of the United States, fitting 
out merchant vessels on the canals and the Great Lakes. He 
sae the father of the present steam merchant marine of the 
world. . 

But his great work was yet to be done. In 1842 he built the 
Princcton, of 1,000 tons displacement, the first screw steam war 
vessel ever built in any country. She was the first warship in 
which all her machinery was below the water line, out of reach 
of shot, and the first to be supplied with fan blowers for forcing 
the furnace fires. This vessel was received with great favor 
and was the wonder of the times. She carried Ericsson's 
wrought-iron gun, with which he experimented upon iron tar- 
gets and proved that 43-inch armor could not withstand it. 

From this time on he was more or less engaged in assisting 
the Government. In 1854 he presented to Louis Napoleon the 
Third, of France, the plans and description of a war vessel 
which we declined, but seven years afterwards he made avail- 
able in the construction of the celebrated Monitor; and this 
brings me to the greatest work of his lifetime, which was the 
invention and construction of that ironclad. d 

After Fort Sumter had been fired upon in 1861 and the war 
had broken out Ericsson addressed a letter to President Lincoln 
stating that, as the inventor of the present system of naval pro- 
pulsion and the construction of the first screw ship of war, he 
now offered to construct a vessel for the destruction of the Con- 
federate fleet at Norfolk and for scouring the southern rivers 
and inlets of all craft protected by Confederate batteries. The 
naval board appointed for the consideration of warships, after 
full deliberation, finally recommended the adoption of the Erics- 
son floating battery, but not without some misgivings as to its 
cruising ability. However, the contract for the construction of 
the ironclad gunboat was agreed upon on October 4, 1861, and 
work was commenced the day the contract was signed. Her 
keel was laid on October 25, she was launched on January 30, 
completed on February 15, turned over to the Government on 
February 19, and put in commission in command of Lieut. 
Worden on February 25, and on March 4 was favorably reported 
on by a board of naval officers, a remarkable record for speedy 
construction of a war vessel which was déstined to revolutionize 
the navies of the world. 

The vessel was designed in all its parts by Ericsson, and in 
a letter which he wrote he said that “the entire labor of pre- 
paring the original working plans was performed by himself, 
every line being drawn by my own hands.” She contained at 
least 40 patentable contrivances, marvels of ingenuity and skill. 
She was a vessel 172 feet long, 41 feet 6 inches wide, and had a 
tonnage of 776 tons, and drew about 103 feet of water. Her 
armament was two 11-inch Dahlgren guns in an iron turret 8 
inches thick, having an inside diameter of 20 feet. An. eminent 
authority on naval architecture has declared that the Monitor 
was a “creation altogether original, peculiarly American, ad- 
mirably adapted to the special purpose which gave it birth.” 

When the Civil War broke out the Federal Government aban- 
doned the navy yard at Norfolk and sunk some of its vessels 
there, including the Merrimac, a fine frigate of 3,500 tons, nearly 
five times the tonnage of the Monitor, which the Confederates, 
afterwards taking possession of the yard, raised and converted 
into an ironclad vessel. They cut her decks down to within 34 
feet of her light water line and roofed over her mid section for 
170 feet with pitch pine and oak 2 feet thick, extending from 
the water line to a height over her gun deck of 7 feet, where 
the two sides joined at an angle of about 45°, The ends were 
covered over, thus making a shed. Her sides were plated with 
iron 4} inches thick, which was bolted to the woodwork. She 
was provided with a cast-iron ram, which projected about 4 
feet. This vessel was 280 feet long, breadth 57 feet, and her 
draft in water 24 feet. Her armament consisted of two T-inch 
guns at the bow and stern and two 6-inch guns and six 9-inch 
guns on her sides, 10 in all. Such were the two vessels which 
were to meet in awful combat. 

On Saturday, the 8th of March, 1862, the Merrimac, under 
command of Capt. Buchanan, with 800 men on board, left the 
Norfolk Navy Yard a little before noon, steamed into Hampton 
Roads, and began her attack upon the Union fleet, which con- 
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sisted of the Cumberland, Congress, Minnesota, Roanoke, and 
St. Lawrence, the flower of the Union Navy, all wooden ships 
and all unarmored. She was attended by several gunboats. She 
fired upon the Cumberland, and her fire was returned by the 
Federal fleet, but did no damage, as the shots glanced from her 
sloping iron sides. She steamed down past the Congress and 
then turned around and made for the Cumberland and rammed 
that vessel, breaking a great hole in her side, so that 40 minutes 
afterwards she went down with the American flag flying at her 
peak and her guns still firing. This collision tore the ram off 
the bow of the Merrimac. Then she made for the Congress and 
ran her ashore, firing into her with such tremendous effect that 
the Congress hoisted her white flag as a token of surrender, and 
then scattered the other boats into the shoals and left, on ac- 
count of the approaching darkness, for Norfolk Navy Yard. 

The effect of this terrible defeat of the Union Navy, in which 
her finest ships were crippled, was a tremendous blow to the 
North and created tremendous consternation in Washington, 
which city would naturally be the objective point of the enemy. 
A great army was at that time being massed in Virginia, and 
the Merrimac’s victory, according to the commanding general, 
was likely to change the whole plan of campaign just on the eve 
of execution. On the following day President Lincoln convened 
a special Cabinet meeting, at which the Secretary of War, Mr. 
Stanton, expressed the general feeling of the hour in these 
words: 

The Merrimac will change the whole course of the war; she will 
destroy seriatim every naval yessel; she will lay all the citles on the 
seaboard under contribution. I shall immediately recall Burnside; 
Fort Royal must be abandoned. will no the governors and munic- 
ipal authorities in the North to take instant measures to protect their 
harbors. I have no doubt but that the enemy is this minute on her 
way to Washington, and it is not unlikely that we shall have a shell or 
a cannon ball from one of her guns into the White House before we 
leave the room. 

Lincoln himself was much cast down. 

On the other hand, the South was wild with exultation over 
the victory. Great crowds flocked to every station along the 
railroads to get the latest news. The hopes of the Confederates 
rose to the highest pitch. 

On the following morning the victorious Mferrimec, after 
being overhauled at the navy yard, returned to the fray to 
destroy the rest of the Union ships. She made for the Minne- 
sota, which was lying helpless upon the shoals, when lo! be- 
hold, the little Monitor, which the night before had come down 
through a stormy sea with a crew of 57 officers and men under 
the command of Lieut. Worden and had anchored at the Min- 
nesota’s side, unexpectedly steamed out and without apology 
made for the Merrimac. The Merrimac opened the battle with 
the firing of her 7-inch gun, and the Monitor replied with her 
two 11 inch. The battle raged furiously for hours between the 
ironclads, with the shots of each having but little effect upon the 
other, when suddenly the Aferrimac withdrew from the scene of 
battle. Neither vessel inflicted any serious damage upon the 
other, although both smokestacks and the muzzle of two of the 
guns of the Merrimac were shot away. Each side claimed the 
victory, and while it may be regarded as a drawn battle, yet, 
nevertheless, the Monitor remained the undisputed mistress of 
the sea, as the Merrimac never returned to finish the fight. 

The North which but a day before was wrapped in gloom and 
despondency now broke out in joyful acclaim. John Ericsson, 
the designer, the inventor, and constructor of the Monitor, was 
the hero of the hour. Resolutions from chambers of commerce 
and boards of trade and State legislatures showered in upon 
him. The Congress of the United States presented him with 
a vote of thanks for the great service which he had rendered the 
country, and made public acknowledgments for his enterprise, 
skill, energy, and forecast displayed by him in the construction 
of his ironclad, the Monitor, which under gallant and able man- 
agement came so opportunely to the rescue of our fleet in Hamp- 
ton Roads and resisted the work of destruction then being suc- 
cessfully prosecuted by the enemy with her ironclads, seemingly 
irresistible by any other power at our command.” 

But throughout the festivities of that hour John Ericsson 
bore himself with the modesty and mien of a true patriot, 
and when in after years it was proposed to give him some finan- 
cial reecknition for his services he gave expression to the noble 
spirit of unselfish devotion to his country when he said, “I have 
not received any remuneration from the Nation for the Monitor, 
nor did I patent the invention, as I intended it as » contribution 
to the glorious cause of the Union.” 

This contest between the ironclads revolutionized the naval 
architecture of the world. The battle of March 8 between the 
Merrimac and the Union fleet demonstrated that wooden ships 
could not stand up against ironclads, and the battle of March 9, 
the day we celebrate, between the Monitor and the Merrimae 
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demonstrated that the little ironclad, with its single turret and 
superior guns, could hold its own against its greater antagonist. 
At that time began the race between armor and projectiles. 

The Battle of Hampton Roads created a sensation in every 
nation of the world. Every shipyard stopped and took notice 
of the great lesson drawn from this naval conflict, and imme- 
diately started to profit by it. The London Times of that day 
said: ` 

Where, as we had available for immediate purposes 149 first-class 
warships, we have now 2, these 2 being the Warrior and her sister, 
Ironsides; there is not now a ship in the English Navy apart from 
these 2 that it would not be madness to trust fo an engagement with 
the little Monitor. 

The “cheese box of Ericsson” became the prototype of the 
great battleship of to-day, which is but a duplication or multipli- 
cation of turrets on a high freeboard. The fighting ships of all 
the navies of the world bear upon them to-day the evidence of 
the overmastering genius of the greatest engineer of this time. 

John Ericsson afterwards contributed much to the cause of 
science and engineering, and gave the benefit of his services 
oftentimes to his native country and was crowned with many 
honors by foreign nations. He closed his useful and honorable 
career at the age of 86 years, on the Sth day of March, 1889, 
on the twenty-seventh anniversary of the Merrimac’s victory, 
which his indomitable skill transformed on the following day 
` into a glorious Union triumph. Sixteen months later the United 
States cruiser Baltimore, under the command of Capt. Schley, 
bore his remains to the land of his birth, where he sleeps among 
the beautiful hills of Vermland, in the land of legend, of ro- 
mance, of poetry, and of song. 

John Ericsson was the greatest contribution ever made by the 
Swedish nation to the United States of America. 


Trade, Commerce, and Transportation Rates in Alaska. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES WICKERSHAM, 


OF ALASKA, 
In rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 15, 1916. 


Nr. WICKERSHAM, Mr. Speaker, Henry Villard was the 
first great organizer of transportation on the north Pacific 
coast. His first view of Alaskan trade and transportation in 
“A Journey to Alaska ” is interesting for comparison: 

“In April, 1876, I sailed from San Francisco, on the old 
paddle-wheel steamer John L. Stephens, for Portland, Oreg., 
where I was to assume control as president of the properties 
of the Oregon Steamship Co. On reaching the mouth of the 
Columbia River, we saw a little screw steamer of 300 tons 
register dancing up and down on the agitated sea. It proved 
to be the Gussie Telfair, belonging to the company, on her way 
from Alaska to Portland, but detained outside by the rough 
sea on the bar. She brought down from the recently acquired 
American possession 3 passengers, a score of tons of miscel- 
laneous freight, and a letter bag with less than 80 letters. The 
United States Government, having established some civil au- 
thorities and a military post at Sitka, was in duty bound to 
maintain communication with its representatives and troops, 
and the steamship company had reluctantly undertaken to per- 
form a mail contract requiring it to make monthly trips to the 
point named. The passenger and freight traffic was too in- 
significant to make the route a profitable one, The trifling load 
described was about equal to the average one for a trip one 
way, and the business of the year aggregated only a few hun- 
dred passengers and not exceeding 700 tons of other than Gov- 
ernment freight. That represented practically the total of the 
Alaskan trade in those days, and it grew very slowly, as no white 
settlements were made, with the exception of a few trading 
posts and fisheries and the opening on a small scale of two or 
three mines.“ s 

A comparison of the Villard statement of the small Alaskan 
trade of 1876, with the official figures of the trade in 1915, is 
highly suggestive and interesting. The official customs report 
of the Alaskan trade for the latter year shows that Alaska pur- 
chased from the merchants of the United States and imported 
to the northern territory merchandise of the value of $28,017,- 
307, while the exports of gold, copper, fish, furs, and other 
production amounted to $54,856,875, a total Alaskan trade for 
the year of $82,874,822. 


A more suggestive contrast may be had by comparing the 
Alaskan trade for specified years with that of the United States 
with China and the Philippine Islands, The following table 
shows the total imports and exports of Alaska for the years 
1913, 1914, and 1915, and also the total imports and exports 
for the same period between the United States and China and 
the Philippines: 


Country. Total 

ß E . 1913 840, 120, $26 825, 299, 802 „420, 
1914 36,313,770 | 20,367,701 | 56,681,471 

1915 52,837,503 | 19,752,824 590, 


Total: EA T: e 
Philippine Islands 1913 26, 676, 261 | 16,434,018 
1914 24,020,395 | 24,427,710 | 48,448, 105 
26,381,069 | 23,653,211 | 50,034, 280 
c ATA S YOA 64,514,939 | 141, 592, 664 
E S RE I i 67, 529, 525 
1914 25, $49, 944 | 44,655,924 | 70, 505, 868 


28,017,307 54,850, 815 


The total trade of Alaska with United States merchants ex- 
ceeds the total trade and commerce of the United States with 
China or the Philippines or any other country in Asia, except- 
ing only British India and Japan; it exceeds that of every 


country in South America, excepting only Argentina and 
Brazil; it exceeds that of every country in North America, ex- 
cepting Canada, Mexico, and Cuba. It is greater than the total 
trade between the United States and all the countries on the 
African continent combined. Its trade with the United States 
is national in amount and constantly increasing. Alaska is the 
best customer the United States has in four continents, for every 
dollar in the Alaskan trade, both imports and exports, is an 
American dollar, engaged both ways in American trade. There 
is no balance of trade against the United States in either direc- 
tion. Every dollar flowing into or out of the United States 
from the Alaskan trade helps to increase the trade and labor 
product of the whole United States and aids in developing the 
great national resources of our common country. The greater 
the trade is between the United States and Alaska the greater 
will be the development of Alaska; the greater the development 
of Alaska the greater will be the trade with the United States. 
A foreign trade is a 50-cent trade; that with Alaska is dollar- 
for-dollar trade. 


A BILLION-DOLLAR-TRADE TERRITORY. 


The total amount of merchandise purchased by Alaska from 
the merchants of the United States since its acquisition in 1867 
amounts to the sum of $331,072,778. In that period the people 
engaged in developing Alaska have paid into the United States 
Treasury for internal revenue, customs, public lands, and other 
public dues the sum of $17,787,153. Alaska has produced more 
than 47 per cent of all the canned or other fish marketed from 
the Pacific coast, including Canadian waters; the value of the 
Alaskan fish and fur output siince 1867 now amounts to the sum 
of $326,083,246. Alaska's mineral production for the same period 
amounts to the sum of $333,840,589. 


Credit Alaska with her cash trade value since 1867: 
Merchandise imported from the United States 
Cash paid into the United States Treasury 


$331, 072, 778 
8 17, 153 
rs.——---~~----~~~-~-~----=+ 


Production of fish and fu 326, 083, 246 
Mineral” nner ee aa 333, 840, 589 
Total trade value of Alaska since 1867 1, 008, 783, 766 
— Sr 
Charge Alaska with all national expenditures : 

Purchase price paid to Russia.....-_._._-._........... $T 200, 000 
Treasury partment expenditures, 1867—1916__---_.. 3, 904, 681 
Commerce Department expenditures, 1867—1916.--__-__ 7, 271, 657 

Interlor Department expenditures, 12188 — 8. 127 


Agriculture Department expenditures, 1867-1916 
Justice Department expenditures, 1867-1916 
Navy Department expenditures, 1887-19162 x * 
War 9 expenditures, 1867-1916 


Labor Department expenditures, 186718107786 
Total national expenditures a/c Alaska 101, 355, 193 
Trade balance due Alaska 907, 428, 573 


Tue trade of Alaska with the United States for 1915 ex- 
ceeded $82,000,000; that for 1916 will exceed $100,000,000; if 
that for 1917 shall be as large, the total trade balance due 
Alaska on October 18, 1917, the date of the semicentennial of 
its purchase from Russia, will exceed $1,000,000,000 over and 
beyond all the national expenditures made in its purchase, 
government, and development. 2 
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The trade of Alaska for 1916 will amount to more than 
$100,000,000, and every pound of it, both imports and exports, 
must move over transportation lines, to, from, or in Alaska. 
The miners and merchants, the shippers and settlers of Alaska 
now pay, and for years have paid, the most extortionate freight 
rates of any people in the world. Nothing has been done by 
their government, or its appointive officials in Alaska, to pro- 
tect them from unreasonable and discriminatory rates, and the 
transformation of Alaska into a land of homes and developed 
industries is being actively consummated under greater handi- 
caps than ever before burdened any part of our American fron- 
tier. The enormous output of the Territory to date has been 
produced from that portion of its natural resources most easily 
and readily to be reached. It has come from bonanza placer 
mines and other resources on the seashore where the cheapest 
rates obtain. Any attempt, however, to develop lower grade 
placer and quartz gold, copper, or other mineral products in 
the interior or ut any distance from the seacoast must fail 
until some governmental control of rates of transportation will 
enable capitalists and laborers alike to have reasonable and 
equal charge for freight. Settlers away from the coast can not 
get household goods and farm implements to their farms, or 
their farm products to market, without that control is exercised. 
In short, the greater development of Alaska waits on the con- 
trol and reduction of transportation rates. 


UNCONTROLLED TRANSPORTATION CONDITIONS IN ALASKA. 


Prior to beginning construction on the Government railroad 
from Seward to Fairbanks in 1915, the total railway mileage in 
Alaska was as follows: 


Total railway mileage in Alaska, 1914, 466 miles, 


The Alaska Northern Railway mileage included in the fore- 
going statement was purchased by the President of the United 
States in 1915 under authority vested in him by the act of 
Congress approved March 12, 1914, “An act to authorize the 
President of the United States to locate, construct, and operate 
railroads in the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes” 
(38 Stat. L., 305). No other railroad construction is in progress 
in Alaska except that carried on by the President in extending 
that roa to the Matanuska coal fields and to the Tanana Valley 
and Fairbanks. 

The following steamship lines operate from Seattle to 
Alaska: x 

The Alaska Steamship Co. 

Pacific Coast Steamship Co. 

Pacific-Alaska Navigation Co. 

Border Line Transportation Co, 

Humboldt Steams Co. 


A single line (the Canadian Pacific Ry. Co. steamships) oper- 
ates from Vancouver, British Columbia, via Prince Rupert, 
British Columbia, to Skagway, Alaska, where it connects with 
the White Pass & Yukon Route Railway and steamers on the 
Yukon River. 

On the Yukon and Tanana Rivers from Whitehorse, British 
Columbia, to points in Alaska, the White Pass & Yukon Route 
operates the American Yukon Navigation Co. steamboats and 
Northern Navigation Co. steamboats. 

While other smaller or tramp steamships infrequently ply 
from Puget Sound tc Alaskan ports, they do not substantially 
affect the situation, for the foregoing steamship lines are the 
principal carriers and control the trade. The Humboldt Steam- 
ship Co. runs only one small vessel to Skagway and way ports. 
The Border Line Transportation Co. runs two steamers on the 
same limited route, while the Pacific-Alasku Navigation Co., 
the “Admiral Line,” runs two steamers on the through route 
to Anchorage and Kodiak. The Canadian Pacifice Railway 
steamers from Vancouver, British Columbia, via Prince Rupert. 
British Columbia. to Skagway are forcign bottoms and carry but 
little, if any, American freight and do not really affect the trans- 
portation situation in Alaska. 

The large and dominating factors in steamship transportation 
between Seattie and Alaskan ports are the Alaska Steamship 
Co. and the Pacific Coast Steamship Co. Their dominating influ- 
ence comes from their ownership and use of a large and well- 
manned fleet of vessels, well adapted to the Alaskan carrying 


‘Ketchikan, Juneau, Skagw 
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trade, but more particularly from their unity of action and 
their interlocking stock and traffic connections with each other, 
and with the White Pass & Yukon Route, over both its Alaskan- 
Canadian Railway and its Yukon and Tanana Rivers steam- 


ay, Cordova, Valdez, Seward, St. 
Michael, and Nome. 


Under the House resolution No. 587, Sixty-second Congress, 
st ‘ond session, the House Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries was authorized to, and did, make an investigation 
of alleged shipping combinations and steamship agreements and 
affiliations in the American foreign and domestic trade, and 
therein made a brief inquiry touching the combinations and 
affiliations in the Alaskan carrying trade. In volume 4 of its 
report, beginning on page 347, it submitted some facts and con- 
clusions on “Steamship company affiliations on the Pacific 
coast,” and on page 351 on “The trade between Puget Sound 
and Alaska.” Beginning on page 352 of that report, the fol- 
lowing conceded facts in relation to combinations for the con- 
trol of Alaskan rates are made by the committee of the House 
of Representatives: 

“Steamship consolidations in the Alaskan trade: With the 
exception of the Alaska Coast Co., the Northland Steamship 
Co., and the Humboldt Steamship Co. (the last two companies 
operating only one steamer each, of 697 and 1,075 gross tons, 
respectively, on the southeastern route), all of the above-men- 
tioned lines operating to and from Seattle and Tucoma seem to 
be affiliated through stock ownership or traffic azvreements. In 
the first place, $1,499,100 of the $1,500,000 of the capital stock 
of the Pacific Coast Steamship Co. is owned by the Pacific 
Coast Co., the latter company owning 14 steamers. of 34.683 
gross tons, and the farmer operating them. The Pacific Coast 
Co. (with outstanding common stock of $7,000,000, first and 
second preferred stock of $1,525,000, and first-mortgage bonds of 
45,000,000) controls through stock ownership numerous com- 
panies besides the Pacific Coast Steamship Co. Among the com- 
panies thus controlled should be mentioned the Juneau Steam- 
ship Co., whose entire capital stock is held half-and-half by 
the Pacific Coast Co, and the Alaska Steamship Co.; and the 
Ketchikan Wharf Co., whose entire stock is also owned in 
equal shares by the same two companies. Two-thirds of the 
capital stock of the Western Alaska Steamship Co. (which owns 
no vessels but charters them from various parties, including 
the Alaska Steamship Co. and the Pacific Coast Steamship Co.) 
is also owned by the Alaska Steamship Co. and the Pacifie 
Coast Steamship Co., each owning one-third of the $25,000 of 
capital stock outstanding. “ L 

»The Alaska Steamship Co. (with 53.000.000 of common stock 
outstanding and representing a consolidation of the Alaska 
Steamship Co. and the Northwestern Steamship Co. (Ltd.)) 
owns and operates 13 steamers of 28,319 gross tons, and, aside 
from the company’ interest in the Juneau Steamship Co. and 
the Ketchikan Wh.urf Co. (acquired in 1908). owns all -f 
the stock of the Union Wharf Co. (owner of a wharf at 
Juneau). The Pacific Coast Steamship Co, reported to the com- 
mittee that it ‘has at times had arrangements or understand- 
ings with the Alaska Steamship Co. as to sailing dates between 
Puget Sound and Alaska, with a view to avoiding sailing of 
different boats on the sume date, Lut has now no such arrange- 
ments.“ The Alaska Steamship Co. reported that it now has 
no agreements or understanding with any other navigation 
companies, except that a practice exists of exchanging traffic 
with the Juneau Steamship Co. at Juneau, when such traflic is 
te or from points reached by that company and not by our own 
vessels.” All the other companies engaging in the Alaskan 
trade denied the existence of any agreements or understandings 
with other navigation companies; yet the foregoing facts clearly 
indicate thut the three lines operating on the Nome or Bering 
Seu route—the Alaska Steamship, Western Alaska Steamship, 
and Pacific Coast Steamship Cos.—are closely interrelated 
through stock ownership. 

“The aforementioned carriers also have, or recently have 
had, traffic agreements with the two dominant carriers on the 
Yukon River route, viz, the Northern Navigation Co. (operating 
34 steamers and 45 barges, with a total of 32,619 gross tons) 
and the Merchants’ Yukon Line (operating 10 steamers and 23 
barges, with a total gross tonnage of 14,644). Both of these 
companies, as already stated, quote the same rates on through 
business between Puget Sound and Yukon River points ex- 
changed with the Alaska Steamship and Pacific Coast Steam- 
ship Cos. at the mouth of the Yukon. The Alaska Steamship 
Co. states in its answers to the committee’s schedule of in- 
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quiries that it has an arrangement with the Northern Naviga- 
tion Co. for through routing and a division of through rates on 
traffic destined to points on the Yukon River in Alaska, this 
arrangement, however, to expire on December 31, 1912. On 
the other hand, the Western Alaska Steamship Co. (two-thirds 
of whose stock is owned in equal portions by the Alaska and 
Pacific Coast Steamship Cos.) reports that it has a traffic 
arrangement for the interchange of freight at St. Michael with 
the Merchants’ Yukon Line, the arrangement being based on a 
percentage division of through freight rates quoted in a joint 
through tariff. The Northern Navigation Co., it may be added, 
represented at the time of organization a consolidation of the 
Alaska Commercial Co., the Alaska Exploration Co., the Em- 
pire Transportation Co., and the Seattle-Yukon Transportation 
Co.; and following its organization absorbed the Alaska-Yukon 
Transportation Co. and the firm of Thebo & Oachon. All of 
its capital stock of $2,125,900 is owned by the Alaska Commer- 
cial Co., the Alaska Gold Fields (Ltd.), the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Co., and the Northern Commercial Co. Four of 
the directors and important officers of the Northern Navigation 
Co. are also directors and officers of the Alaska Packers’ Asso- 
ciation, a private carrier operating 31 steamers, schooners, and 
other vessels (with a total of 41,750 gross tons) between San 
Francisco and Puget Sound ports and the Alaskan canneries of 
the association, 

“Not only have the aforementioned companies entered into 
traffic arrangements with the two dominant Yukon River lines 
connecting at St. Michael, but according to the latest advises 
received by the committee the Alaska Steamship and Pacific 
coast steamship companies, together with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co. and the Pacific & Arctic Railway & Navigation 
Co., also control the so-called White Pass & Yukon Route via 
Skagway. This route comprises the steamship service from 
Puget Sound and Vancouver to Skagway, at which port the entire 
wharfage facilities are said to be owned by the North Pacific 
Wharf & Trading Co., thence by railroad—the White Pass & 
Yukon Route is the trade name applied to the route com- 

of the Pacific & Arctic Railway & Navigation Co., British 
Columbia Yukon Railway Co., British-Yukon Railway Co., 
and the British-Yukon Navigation Co. (Ltd.), all appearing to 
be operated under a common control or arrangement for 
through carriage. These various companies are designated 
hereafter, both in the text and in the cases to be referred to, 
as the “railway company —to the headwaters of the Yukon 
River, and thence by boat down the Yukon to Dawson and 
other points. According to the report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission (Humboldt Steamship Co. v. White Pass & 
Yukon Route et al. Opinion No. 1347, decided June 6, 1910) the 
one steamer of the Humboldt Steamship Co. was operated during 
1902 and 1903 in conjunction with the Alaska Steaiuship Co., un- 
der an arrangement whereby the Alaska and Pacific coast com- 
panies collected freight money and sold tickets for the Hum- 
boldt Co. upon a commission basis. Upon the termination of 
this arrangement, eurly in 1909, the White Pass & Yukon 
Route et al. canceled their through routes and joint rates with 
the Humboldt Co. As the Humboldt Steamship Co. reported to 
the committee, under date of October 10, 1912, ‘we have a 
verbal arrangement with the White Pass & Yukon Route for 
through billing of freight and through ticketing of passengers 
beyond Skagway, Alaska, but there are no joint rates, the 
through rates being the sum of the locals.’ 

“The situation in this respect, until very recently at least, is 
fully set forth in the case of United States v. Pacific & Arctic 
Railway & Navigation Co., Pacific Coast Steamship Co., Alaska 
Steamship Co., and the Canadian Pacific Railroad Co. (228 U. S., 
87 and following), decided April 7, 1913. From the facts out- 
lined in this case it appears that by mutual agreement among 
the Alaska Steamship and Pacific Coast Steamship Cos., the 
wharves company, and the ‘railway company’ through routes 
and joint rates were established, thus making one continuous 
line of common carriers for freight and passengers between the 
United States and northern Alaskan ports. By agreement, 
however, the railway company ‘refused to make any through 
route or joint rates with the Humboldt Co., or with any of the 
independent steamship lines, and refused to bill freight or 
passengers from the United States to Yukon River points or 


reversely, except by ships belonging to one of the defendant- 


lines.’ By the same arrangement the railway company fixed 
local rates between Skagway and the Yukon River, which were 
very much higher than the railroad’s pro rata share of the 
through rates; while the wharves company charged $2 a ton 
for freight if shipped on a vessel not owned by one of the 
defendant companies, but only $1 to those who had entered 
into or were about to enter into a contract to have all shipments 
carried by the defendant lines. As a result of this agreement 
it is stated in the case: 


“* Shippers were compelled to use only the ships of the defend- 
ant companies, as in that way alone could lower through rates 
be obtained. Competition in water transportation was de- 
stroyed between the defendant steamship companies and the 
independent lines, defendants obtaining a monopoly of the 
transportation business between the United States and Alaska, 
and the Humboldt Steamship Co. was discriminated against in 
the matter of through rates, 

„The only possibility of competition is in the water part of 
this route. The entire transportation is controlled, and the 
means of control is an agreement between the defendants ta 
throw all the trade into the hands of the defendants’ steam- 
ship companies, by the railroad company establishing through 
rates and joint rates with them and refusing to do so with the 
Humboldt Co. or any of the independent companies. 

„The wharves company gave its assent by its wharfage 
charges, and all evasion was prevented by so fixing the local 
rates that their combination was greater than the through rate 
agreed upon. It is manifest that the scheme was effective and 
cut out the Humboldt line and the independent lines as factors 
in the routes of transportation between the United States. and 
the Yukon River points.’ ” 

These findings of the House Committee on the Merchant 
Marine were made on written inquiries submitted to the steam- 
ship companies, and their voluntary answers, in 1912 and 1913, 
were probably correct, so far as the facts were disclosed, at 
that time. Since that time, however, other and more important 
combinations have been made, by which closer affiliations have 
been secured in favor of a new dominating force, che Kennecott 
Copper Corporation, representing the Alaska Syndicate. 


THE ALASKA SYNDICATE TRANSPORTATION MONOPOLY. 


The Alaska Syndicate has for a decade controlled, and now 
controls, transportation combinations and transportation rates 
to and from and in Aluska. Through stock ownership in the 
transportation, mining, and smelting companies it completely 
dominates transportation by rail and by sea. It controls and 
limits the production and transportation of copper from Alaska. 
It thus owns and controls the copper smelters on the Pacific 
coast, the Everett and Tacoma smelters in Washington and the 
Selby smelter at San Francisco. It controls the copper market 
on the Pacific coast. It thus owns and controls the Kennecott 
and Beatson copper mines in Alaska, the Copper River and 
Northwestern Railway, and the Alaska Steamship Co. Through 
its joint-stock ownership and affiliations with the Pacific Coast 
Steamship Co. it controls the steamship carrying trade to and 
from Alaska and the wharves at Ketchikan, Juneau, Skagway, 
Cordova, Valdez, and Nome. Through its affiliation with the 
White Pass & Yukon Route it controls rates over the White 
Pass Railway and over its line of steamboats on the Yukon and 
Tanana Rivers to every point in interior Alaska. It assumes 
to and does exercise a more practical and forceful control over 
all transportation rates in Alaska, or to or from Alaska, than 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and exerts a greater power 
of governmental dominance over Alaska and its people than the 
Government of the United States, 

On February 18, 1910, Messrs. Stephen Birch and John N. 
Steele, special representatives of the Alaska Syndicate, ap- 
peared before the Senate Committee on Territories and sought to 
stem the tide rapidly carrying their principals toward indict- 
ment in the United States courts in connection with the Alaska 
coal-land frauds, by ostentatiously laying their cards on the 
table where the Government officials might see, and seeing, be 
barred. They were tenderly permitted to cross-examine each 
other, not under oath, and the Delegate from Alaska was ex- 
cluded from asking either of them questions by a formal vote 
of the Senate committee. Notwithstanding the care taken to 
prevent them from disclosing real facts to the public, they did 
testify with regard to the personnel of the Alaska Syndicate, 
and their statements are to be found in the printed hearings 
of the committee on that date at page 72, as follows: 

“Mr. STEELE. Who compose what is known as the Alaska 
Syndicate? 
were Binck. The Messrs. Guggenheim and J. P. Morgan 
“Mr. STEELE. When you say ‘The Messrs, Guggenheim,’ do 
you mean M. Guggenheim Sons? 

“Mr. Binch. M. Guggenheim Sons. 

“Mr. STEELE. Who have charge of the affairs of that syndi- 
cate in New York? 

“Mr. Beca. Mr. S. W. Eccles, Mr. John N. Steele, and 


myself. 
* * * * 


* 
“Mr. STEELE. About when was this Alaska 
In the spring of 1906, was it not? 
“Mr. Biron. In the spring of 1906. 


> s 
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~ “Mr, STEELE. In what enterprise in Alaska is that syndicate 
interested ? 

“Mr. Ben. They are interested in the Northwestern Com- 
mercial Co., the Alaska Steamship Co., the Northwest Fisheries, 
the Kennecott Mines Co., the Copper River & Northwestern 
Railway, and the Katalla Co. 


“Mr. STEELE. We will take up first the Northwestern Com- 
mercial Co.” 

On page 88 of the committee hearings is the record where 
these two gentlemen very carefully interrogated each other 
with respect to the community of interest which existed between 

the Alaska Syndicate and the White Pass owners. Of course, 
they told no more than just enough to put up bars to the feared 
indictments, and the Delegate was not allowed to cross-examine 
them. They testified as follows: 

“Mr. STEELE. Who at that time owned the Copper River Rail- 
way? 

„Mr. Bmen. At that time 

“ Mr. STEELE. I mean at that time. 

“Mr. Bca. The Alaska Syndicate owned it. 

„Mr. STEELE. At the time the Copper River & Northwestern 
Railway was first acquired by the Alaska Syndicate, who owned 
the Copper River Railway? 

“Mr. Biron. M. J. Heney, Mr. Graves, and Close Bros., of 
London. . 

“Mr. STEELE. Did the Alaska Syndicate acquire the entire in- 
terests of those gentlemen in the Copper River Railway? 

“Mr. Bmcu. Yes, sir; by permitting them to participate in the 
Alaska Syndicate up to the amount they had expended. 

“Mr. STEELE. In other words, they gave them a participation 
in the syndicate up to the cash amount they had expended in the 
construction of the Copper River Railway to that time? 

“Mr. Beca. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, I have a map showing 
this railroad, if you desire it.” 

Here, then, is the carefully stated testimony of the Alaska 
Syndicate itself, disclosing who its principal owners are and 
admitting its ownership or control of the Alaska Steamship Co., 
the Kennecott Mines Co., the Copper River & Northwestern Rail- 
way Co., and its affiliation with the White Pass & Yukon Route 
by joint ownership in the Copper River & Northwestern Railway. 

Again, on May 8, 1918, when the Alaska Syndicate lobbyists 
were in Washington opposing the passage of the Alaska railway 
bill, Mr. O. L. Dickeson, the president of the White Pass & Yukon 
Route, in his testimony before the Senate Committee on the 
Territories, hearings, page 155, testified on the same general 
matter as follows: 

“Senator McLean. Have you any interest in common with 
the Guggenheims? 

“Mr. Dickxeson. Les, sir; we have. Frankly, I might say here 
that in this talk that I have made against the extension of 
that line, I am talking against a part of our interests. The 
interest comes about in this way: The firm of Close Bros. & Co. 
and a man by the name of M. J. Heney, who built the White Pass 
& Yukon road, entered into the original scheme of building the 
Copper River & Northwestern Railroad. We went down in our 
pockets and each of us put up 50 per cent of the money to start 
the project. We got to the 20-mile point, and we found that 
some one was building over the Valdez route—I think it is the 
Valdez route—and we found that this man was one John 
Rosene, who is now projecting the Haines route, and we also 
found that this man was backed by the Morgan-Guggenheim 
Syndicate, and that being true, and our making efforts to raise 
money in New York to complete the extension of this plan, we 
did not feel that we were likely to be very successful, and we 
therefore thought that the only other thing to do was to go to 
England and get the money. 

“Mr. WickersHam. Why could you not raise the money in 
New York in opposition to them? 

“Mr. Dickeson. I was not with the road then, Mr. Wicker- 
sham. We thought the only thing to do 

Senator Jones. If you had been, do you think you could? 

„Mr. Dickrson. No, sir; I do not believe I could. We thought 
the only other thing to do was to go to England, and, in going 
to England, the English people, who had or could have raised 
the money to put up for a railroad project, said the White Pass 
& Yukon route had not paid anything, and they said, ‘Why 
ask us for money to build another railroad?’ So we could not 
raise the money there. We had considerable difficulty, so we 
-dropped the whole scheme and sold out to the Morgan-Guggen- 
heim Syndicate, which is known as the Alaska Syndicate, and 
accepted paper for our interest. We sold for the paper.” 


The admission of Birch, Steele, and Dickeson, taken in con- 
nection with other well-known and admitted facts, conclusively 
established the intimate association of the A.aska Syndicate 

_with the transportation companies mentioned, and shows why 


Close Bros. and Heney could not get financial support in their 
effort to build an independent road into the Alaska Syndicate’s 
“ sphere of influence,” to wit, the copper region near Kennecott. 


THE TRANSPORTATION MONOPOLY CRIMINAL. 


The Alaska Steamship Co., the Pacific Coast Steamship Co., 
the White Pass & Yukon Route Railway and subsidiary lines, 
and the Canadian Pacific Railway Co. entered into a special 
combination to control the facilities of commerce and the trans- 
portation of freight into the Yukon Alaska via Skagway, the 
White Pass Railway, and thence down the Yukon River to 
Alaska points. Their arrogance became so great that they ex- 
cluded other companies and heaped excessive burdens on the 
public, The prosecuting attorney at Juneau caused the United 
States grand jury to indict the members of the combination on 
several counts for conspiracy in restraint of trade, for viola- 
tion of the interstate commerce laws, the antitrust act, and 
other criminal statutes. The attorneys for the Alaska Syndi- 
cate appeared as leading counsel in all those cases, and the 
decisions of the local court thereon will be found in the Fourth 
Alaska Report, at pages 518, 580, 552, 574, 588, 587, and 685, 
where a general discussion of the facts and law relating to the 
criminal combinations and conspiracies against the people of 
Alaska and the United States Statutes will be found. 

Another of this series of indictments not reported in the 
Fourth Alaska came from the district court of Alaska on 
error to the Supreme Court of the United States. This case 
is entitled United States of America v. Pacific & Arctic Rail- 
way & Navigation Co., Pacific Coast Steamship Co., Alaska 
Steamship Co., Canadian Pacific Railroad Co.” (228 U. S., 87). 
The court stated the facts upon which the indictment was based, 
as follows: 

“Indictment for alleged violation of the Sherman Antitrust 
Act and of the interstate-commerce act. The indictments con- 
tain six counts. The first and second counts charge violation 
of the antitrust law. The first, by the defendants engaging in 
a combination and eonspiracy in restraint of trade and com- 
merce with one another to eliminate and destroy competition in 
the business of transportation in freight and passengers be- 
tween various ports in the United States and British Columbia 
in the south and the various cities in the valleys of the Yukon 
River and its tributaries, both in British and American terri- 
tory, in the north, upon a line of traffic described, for the pur- 
pose and with the intention of monopolizing such trade and 
commerce, The second count charges monopolization of trade 
and commerce in the same business between the same ports. 
The manner of executing the alleged criminal purposes is 
charged to be the same in both counts. 

“The places of the incorporation of the corporate defendants 
are alleged, and the following facts: The Pacific Coast Steam- 
ship Co, and the Alaska Steamship Co. operate, respectively, 
lines of steamships, as common carriers of freight nnd passen- 
gers, running in regular routes between Seattle, State of Wash- 
ington, and Skagway, Alaska, etc. * * * Continuously dur- 
ing the three years immediately preceding the finding of the 
indictment the defendants combined and conspired together to 
eliminate and destroy competition in the transportation busi- 
ness between the said southern ports and Skagway for the pur- 
pose and with the intention of giving to and creating for the 
Alaska Steamship Co., the Pacific Coast Steamship Co., and the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad Co. a monopoly of such business.” 

The Supreme Court sustained the indictment and remanded 
the case to the district court in Alaska “ with instructions to 
proceed in accordance with this opinion.” As soon as the cases 
were ready for further action in the Alaska court the defend- 
ants appeared, plead guilty as charged in the indictment, and 
were fined $25,000; paid the fine, and the rates are now higher 
to the same Yukon and Tanana points over the same route. 


COMBINATION CONTROLLING RATES OVER THE WHITE PASS & YUKON ROUTE, 


That the White Pass & Yukon Route was in combination with 
the steamship lines on the Seattle-Skagway route and on the 
Yukon and Tanana Rivers is now so well established that it 
hardly needed the admissions of Birch, Steele, and Dickeson to 
place it beyond doubt. This control began at the time Mr. 
Birch said the Alaska Syndicate was formed—* in the spring of 
1906.” 

On March 28, 1906, a written agreement for the control of 
business and rates on the Yukon River was entered into by the 
British Yukon Navigation Co., by S. H. Graves, the president 
of the White Pass & Yukon Route, of which the British Yukon 
Navigation Co. was a subsidiary, the North American Transpor- 
tation & Trading Co., and the Northern Navigation Co. These 
three were the owners of independent steamboat lines plying on 
the Yukon and Tanana Rivers, and that contract was made to 
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limit and restrain their competing business and to enable them 
to increase and maintain excessive rates, 

This contract required the British corporation to turn over to 
the American corporations at Dawson all freight for points be- 
low Dawson, which covered all the interior Alaskan freight for 
the Yukon and Tanana Rivers. Excessive freights were pro- 
vided for and agreed divisions made. Freight for the Yukon- 
Tanana points in Alaska were to be local and not through 
freights, and the British company was bound “not to issue 
through bills of lading or through passenger tickets by any other 
boats than those owned or operated by the parties of the second 


This contract was to cover the years 1906, 1907, and 1908, but 
at the end of that term it was extended by other secret contracts 
until December 31, 1912. The contract of March 28, 1906, was 
the basis of the contracts between the White Pass & Yukon 
Route, these two American river lines, and the Seattle-Skagway 
steamers which sought to put the Humboldt Steamship Co. out 
of business by control of the Skagway Wharf, and which brought 
on the fight on May 26, 1909, before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in Washington, D. C., and the subsequent indict- 
ments in the district court in Juneau, Alaska. It is the contract, 
or one of them, mentioned in the report of the House Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 1914, page 354, as 
follows: 

“The Alaska Steamship Co. states, in its answer to the com- 
mittee’s schedule of inquiries that it has an agreement with the 
Northern Navigation Co. for through routing and a division of 
through rates on traffic destined to points on the Yukon River 
in Alaska, this arrangement, however, to expire on December 31, 
1912. On the other hand, the Western Alaska Steamship Co. 
(two-thirds of whose stock is owned in equal portions by the 
Alaska and Pacific Coast Steamship Cos.) reports that it has a 
traffic arrangement for the interchange of freight at St. Michael 
with the Merchants’ Yukon Line, the arrangement being based 
on a percentage division of through freight rates quoted in a 
joint through tariff.” 

This is a general statement of the transportation combina- 
tion which existed from March 28, 1906, to December 31, 1912, 
and which included the Alaska Steamship Co., the Pacific 
Coast Steamship Co., the White Pass & Yukon Route from 
Skagway to Dawson, the Northern Navigation Co. from Daw- 
son to St. Michael, where the combination between the Alaska 
Steamship Co. joined with the Northern Navigation Co. from 
St. Michael to Dawson. The combination thus covered the 
whole of the trade routes of interior Alaska, and all other Yukon 
and Tanana River points from Skagway to St. Michael. This 
secret combination, bound together by contracts in violation of 
the Sherman antitrust and the interstate commerce acts, fixed 
the excessive rates which burdened the Alaska miners of the 
interior for seven seasons. 

In his report upon The Mining Industry in 1909,” in Bul- 
letin 442, United States Geological Survey, 1910, pages 23-31, 
Alfred H. Brooks presents a study of transportation in that 
region at that time. With regard to the transportation of 
freight from Nome, then controlled by the Alaska Steamship 
Co., he says, on page 25: 

“The total transportation charge on the supplies of Seward 
Peninsula will, then, be about $1,200,000, or nearly 30 per cent 
of the value of the entire gold output of the year.“ 

He says of the interior rates and freight traffic, on page 26: 

No exact figures are available in regard to the amount of 
freight annually shipped to the Alaska portion of the Yukon 
- Basin, but it is probably safe to say that this amounts to 30,000 
tons, and that it costs over $2,500,000 to land it at the end of 
steamboat transportation.” 

It is simple division to demonstrate that this freight costs the 
people of Iditarod, Ruby, Fairbanks, and other interior points 
at the average rate of 883.33 per ton. 

“The great tax on the mining industry of Alaska, caused by 
the present system of transportation, is strikingly illustrated 
by the fact that the annual freight bill—much, to be sure, paid 
indirectly—for every white man, woman, and child living in in- 
land Alaska and on Seward Peninsula is over $350. As this 
figure is based on incomplete data concerning tonnage and on 
estimates of population, it is only approximate, but it at least 
indicates to what order of magnitude the true figures belong. 
If these estimates are correct, the amount paid for freight in 
the placer camps of Alaska is equal to nearly half of the value 
of the annual gold production. The freight charges are re- 
- flected in the high cost of all supplies and of labor. All of this 
clearly indicates why only the richest placer ground is being 
mined, and suggests that the present industrial advancement 
of inland Alaska is small when compared with that which will 


take place when railway communication with tidewater has de- 
creased the cost of operating.” 

The freight rates to these interior points are now higher than 
they were in 1909, while the output of placer gold is less. The 
burden upon the average interior Alaska shipper and miner is 
heavier in 1916 than it was in 1909. 


COMPETITION—-THEN COMBINATION, 


From March 28, 1906, to December 81, 1912, secret corporate 
contracts controlled the rates and the facilities for the trans- 
portation of freight on the Yukon River to the Interior Alaskan 
mining camps. These ceased to bind on January 1, 1913, and 
for the year 1913 there was competition in the carriage of 
freight over the Yukon and Tanana Rivers, and consequently 
reasonable rates. The White Pass subsidiary, the American 
Yukon Navigation Co., no longer bound by its contract of 
March 28, 1906, as extended to December 31, 1912, entered 
into competition with the Northern Navigation Co. below Daw- 
son, and ran its boats to Fairbanks. The Northern Navigation 
Co., entering its freight via St. Michael, sought to protect itself 
in its old “territory,” and for one brief season—and for only 
one—there was fair competition in freight traffic in the in- 
terior of Alaska. 

In my possession are 14 receipts, aggregating $1,538.80, given 
by the American Yukon Navigation Co. (the White Pass & 
Yukon steamer trade name) for freight carried by the White 
Pass & Yukon Route from Skagway Wharf to Fairbanks for 
the Samson Hardware Co. in the open season of 1913. The 
articles of freight are generally iron and hardware. The flat 
rate is $25 per ton, but on some articles there is an exceptional. 
rate of $45, and on the highest $55 per ton. These rates are 
from Skagway Wharf, the local rate from Seattle to Skagway, 
$5 per ton, being prepaid and additional. 

Also I have in my possession 15 receipted bills, aggregating 
$784.49, together with 21 unreceipted original expense bills, all 
of which were paid, given by the Northern Navigation Co. for 
freight carried by it, as connecting carrier, from Seattle, to 
Fairbanks, Alaska, for the Samson Hardware Co. in the same 
open season of 1918. This freight came to Fairbanks via St. 
Michael and the mouth of the Yukon River. The freight was 
hardware. the same class of freight as that covered by the re- 
ceipts given by the American Yukon Navigation Co. above. 
The receipts show the flat rate first charged was $50, but upon 
the showing that the competing line was only charging $30 the 
Northern Navigation rate was reduced to $40 flat from Seattle 
to Fairbanks, and the receipts are given for that rate. The 
general average freight rate paid by this shipper over both 
routes in 1918 was $35 flat. There was competition in freight 
traffic on the Yukon and Tanana Rivers in 1913—never before, 
never since. 

The Northern Navigation Co. was a subsidiary company 
owned by the Northern Commercial Co. Both were owned by 
the Sloss group of financiers, of San Francisco. They organized 
the Natomas schemé of developing marshlands and placer mines 
near Sacramento, Cal., and about 1913 became heavily involved 
financially. (See Poor’s Manual of Industrials, 1913, p. 1922.) 
Whereupon the competitive fight on them by their former 
friends of the Transportation Trust, beginning with the close 
of the secret contracts of combination and control on December 
31, 1912, the Natomas failure and one year of competition put 
the wounded wolf on the ground. 

During the winter of 1913-14, a new combination and a new 
contract was entered into between the Northern Commercial 
Co., the owner of the Northern Navigation Co. steamers, and the 
White Pass & Yukon Route, whereby the latter company ob- 
tained “control” over the boats and transportation facilities 
of the Northern Commercial Co., upon an agreement whereby 
the Northern Commercial Co. was to have an exceedingly low 
rate of freight in payment for a large sum of the purchase price 
of “control” held out to that use. The White Pass & Yukon 
Route, in its statement in Poor’s Manual of Railroads, 1915, 
page 1985, makes this luminous admission: 

Notes: In March, 1914, company sold £70,000, 6 per cent secured noies 
at 96, the proceeds to be used in purchasing control of the Northern 
Navigation Co. 

What really happened was this: The Northern Commercial 
Co. agreed to put its fleet of river steamers, operating from St. 
Michael to Fairbanks, and on the upper Yukon to Dawson, on 
the ways and to keep them there, with the exception of some 
of the smaller ones to be used by the White Pass & Yukon 
Route; and the White Pass & Yukon Route agreed to pay to the 
Northern Commercial Co. $200,000 and to carry its freight for 
its Yukon and Tanana Rivers mercantile establishments at a 
greatly reduced special rate. This rate was to be exclusive to 
the Northern Commercial Co., and so far below the public rate 
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established by the interstate commerce tariffs for all other 
through shippers as to enable the Northern Commercial Co. to 
undersell all its competitors so far as to restrain and prevent 
competition with it in its mercantile business. This secret rate 
was then and is now sufficiently lower than the rate to ether mer- 
chants to give the Northern Commercial Co. a monopoly of the 
mercantile business in the Yukon and Tanana Basins. It was 
and now is a flat rate, without exceptions, and did then and 
does now operate to restrain and to prevent other competitors 
of the Northern Commercial Co. from carrying on the mercan- 
tile business at a profit in that region. 

While the Northern Commercial Co. was thus given a monopoly 
of the mercantile business in the Yukon and Tanana Basins, 
with no limit to its excessive mercantile prices, the White Puss 
& Yukon Route was equally given a monopoly of all river trans- 
portation on the Yukon and Tanana Rivers, with no limit to its 
excessive freight charges upon all the public excepting only the 
favored Northern Commercial Co. Immediately after the con- 
tract of monopoly between these two companies in the spring of 
1914, and the withdrawal of the Northern Commercial Co.'s 
boats, the freight rates to the public were at once advanced 
higher than in previous years. 

The Alaska Steamship Co. and the Pacific Coast Steamship 
Co. carried the freight to Skagway and to St. Michael as for- 
merly, but it was now taken over at both ends of the great 
river, at the Skagway and St. Michael gateways, by the British 
transportation monopoly, the White Pass & Yukon Route, and 
carried to American miners in Alaska at higher rates than are 
charged anywhere else in civilized countries for a similar serv- 
ice. Competition has now given way to combination. 

And now look at the freight rates. In my possession are 32 
receipts aggregating more than $7,000 given in 1914 by the 
White Pass & Yukon Route, as the successor to the two compet- 
ing companies of 1913, for freight carried by its railroad and 
steamboats from Skagway wharf and by its boats from St. 
Michael in the open season of 1914 for the Samson Hardware 
Co. to Fairbanks, Alaska. Notice the increase in the rates of 
1914 over those of 1913. The maximum of 1913 became the 
minimum of 1914, The minimum flat rate of 1913 from Skagway 
wharf was $25; that for 1914 was $55, an increase of 120 per 
cent. The rates in 1913 from Seattle did not exceed $30 flat; in 
1914 they are $55. $61. $63.75. $64, 806. $68.50, $77, $78.50, $82. 
$83.50, $92.75, $96, $110, $139.50, $142, $165.50. The average 
rate from Seattle to Fairbanks for 1913 was increased in 1914 
more than 200 per cent and yet remains at that high-water mark. 
These excessive rates are now in force and now burden the ship- 
pers and miners of the great interior of Alaska and will continue 
to do so for two or more years until the Government railroad 
reaches the Tanana, without some action is taken by. the order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to reduce them. 


THE NORTHERN COMMERCIAL. CO.’S MERCANTILE MONOPOLY. 


The Northern Commercial Co. was incorporated April 15, 1901. 
in New Jersey to do a general merchandising business in the 
Yukon Valley. It was formed by u consolidation of the Alaska 
Commercial Co., the Alaska Exploration Co., the Empire Trans- 
portation Co.. and the Seattle-Yukon Transportation Co. See 
Poor's Manual of Industrials, 1915, page 1420. The Alaska Com- 
mercial Co. was organized about 1868 and had the first United 
States 20-year lense of the Pribilof fur-seal islands. The Sloss- 
Liebes were the financial power behind the consolidation of 1901. 
The ‘Alaska Commercial Co. and its successor, the Northern 
Commercial Co. have been continuously engaged in the mercan- 
tile business in Alaska since 1868. 

When the Dawson and Nome gold strikes were made, in 
1897-08, the Alaska Commercial Co. established a string of 
stores on the Bering Sea coast and along the Yukon River 
from Nome and St. Michael to Dawson and along the Tanana 
to Fairbanks and beyond. It owned and operated a line of 
packets and freight boats on these rivers, and from its St. 
Michael base supplied the merchandise to its own stores and 
along the route. The Alaska Exploration Co. and the Seattle- 
Yukon Transportation Co. were also engaged in steamer traffic 
and merchandising, so they were both absorbed. The Empire 
Transportation Co. was taken over and its boats added to the 
boneyard. The Northern Commercial Co. soon had the trade 
of the rivers and was the master of the mercantile and trans- 
portation business on the Yukon and Tanana until Natomas 
speculation crippled it financially in 1913. Owning the only 
regular line of stenmers on the rivers, connecting at St. 
Michael with the Alaska Steamship Co., with whom ft had a 
beneficial combination, it was able to crush all mercantile com- 
petitors by charging them such excessive transportation rates 
and applying other burdens that it soon became and long re- 
mafned in control of the trade in and transportution of all 
merchandise on those rivers. 
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Natomas wrecked its owners in California, and in the spring 
of 1914 its boats were taken in control“ by the White Pass & 
Yukon Route and it became a participant in that combination 


competitors and to retain its control ever and monopoly of the 
mereantile business in the interior of Alaska. No independent 
merchant can do business in interior Alaska in opposition to 
the Northern Commercial Co. because of its illegal rebates. 

THE COPPER RIVER GATEWAY, 

How enormously valuable this gateway to the Alaska copper 
fields is, how completely it is monopolized, and how highly eapi- 
talized by the Alaska Syndicate may be seen by an examination 
of the financial statement made by the Kennecott Copper Cor- 
poration om February 14, 1916, to the New York Steck Ex- 
change, and which was approved by the governing board of the 
exchange on February 23, 1916. This financial statement admits 
many facts heretofore in doubt about the control of transporta- 
tion in Alaska by the Alaska Syndicate and is conclusive proof 


of others. Among other items of admitted fact of interest in 


this inquiry are these: 

On April 29, 1915, the Kennecott Mines Co., the Copper River 
& Northwestern Railway Co., the Beatson Copper Co., and the 
Alaska Steamship. Co.. all engaged in mining or transportation 
in Alaska, together with the Braden Copper Mines Co., engaged 
in copper mining in Chile, were combined into one company and 
incorporated as the Kennecott Copper Corporation under the 
business corporation law of the State of New York. The stocks 
of the old companies were traded for that of the new corporation 
upon an agreed basis, and other portions of the steck of the new 
company were traded to the Guggenheim Exploration Co., for 
a big block—about one-fourth—of the stock of the Utah Copper 
Co. These combined properties are capitalized at about $165,- 
000,000, though the real value probably lies in the Kennecott 
copper mines, at the interior terminal of the Copper River & 
Northwestern Railway, and the ownership and control of that 
railway and the Alaska Steamship Co.'s boats and business, 

The Copper River & Northwestern Railway Co. was incorpo- 
rated May 16, 1905, under the laws of Nevada by the Alaska 
Syndicate interests, to construct a railroad to the Kennecott 
copper mines which it had previously purchased and then owned. 
The Alaska Steamship. Co. was organized by the same interests 
under the laws of Nevada, November 12, 1907, as an auxiliary 
line to the Copper River & Northwestern Railway Co. to carry 
the Kennecott copper ore from Cordova, the ocean terminal of 
the railway, to its Tacoma smelter. The primary object of both 
the railway and the steamship line was to market Kennecott ore, 
and the business of earrying freight for the public was then and 
now is only secondary and incidental. They expected to and 
have made their profits out of the large output of highly valu- 
able copper ore which they owned at Kennecott and which they 
desired to carry to their Tacoma smelter. The American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co.. controlled by the Guggenheim interests, own 
the Everett and Tacoma smelters in Washington and the Selby 
Smelter at San Francisco, the only commercial copper smelters 
to be reached by Alaska ores. All these are sontrolled by the 
Kennecott Copper Corporation, so far as Alaska ores are con- 
cerned, 

With this general plan of exploiting this Alaskan bonanza 
copper deposit—the greatest in the worli—and making their 
returns on their investments from it, the Alaska Syndicate 
took possession of the Copper River gateway to the copper 
fields of Alaska. They exerted the powerful influence of 
J. P. Morgan & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; the American Smelting 
& Refining Co.; the Guggenheim Copper Trust; and other in- 
fluences to clear the gateway of obstructions and to enable them 
to secure on exclusive possession. In the canyons of Aluska 
and on the floor of Congress they slew their oppenents where 
they were obliged and bought them off for participation where 
they could. The Home Railway Co. and its section men were 
shet; the partly constructed Close Bros.-Heney Railway, from 
Cordova to the Copper River gateway, wus given over to the 
sydicate for participation. Those who sought to get a foothold 
at Katalla were elubbed into submission at the crossing, or 
placed under Senate Rule IX by one of the senatorial owners 
of the Alaska Steamship Co., aided by the senatorial treasurer 
of the Pacifie Coast Co. In this high-handed way the Copper 
River gateway was cleared of all prior and independent enter- 
prises, and the syndicate entered and took and has ever since 
maintained an exclusive and unchallenged possession. 

MONOPOLY AND SUPPRESSION OF ALASKAN DEVELOPMENT, 

The Alaskan Syndicate constructed their own Copper River 
& Northwestern Railway and organized their own Alaska 
Steamship Co. to transport their own Kennecott copper ores 
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to their own Tacoma smelter. These were merely separate ele- and development of their own, and not those of independent 
ments of a single private enterprise, and the transportation | miners. 

of passengers and property for the public was, and now is, a Their lines were not constructed then, nor operated now, as 
secondary matter. These lines were intended primarily as} common carriers in good faith in aid of the public service. They 
private carriers of privately owned copper ore to a privately | were constructed and are now operated as a part of their con- 
owned smelter. Even as they are now managed, less than 10 s"racy to secure to themselves the well-known great unde- 
per cent of the earnings of the railway and less than 50 per | veloped copper riches of that region. Their purpose and policy 
cent of those of the steamships are derived from carrying for | was to control the Copper River gateway, out of which these 
the public. great riches must come, and the rates, the ocean transportation, 

Nor is that result disappointing to the syndicate. No one} the smelters, the prices, and the copper market, in aid of se- 
knew better than they the conditions in the Copper River} curing the ownership of the copper wealth of Alaska—the 
region when they built the railroad and organized the steam-| greatest in the world. They fought interstate commerce control 
ship company. They knew there was no traffic there—that| for years, and their lobbyists fought the passage of the act of 
it was an uninhabited wilderness. They knew that traffic must | Congress authorizing the President of the United States to 
be created, if desired. They knew if traffie was developed, | locate and construct the Government railroad in Alaska. They 
inducements must be offered to capital to come in and prospect | dominate and control the Katalla coal fields as certainly as they 
for and open mines, extract the copper and other ore fer do the Kennecott copper fields. They have always maintained 
shipment—or they must depend upon their own mines and | excessive, unjust, and unreasonable rates, for it makes no differ- 
enterprises to furnish freight. Their object then was, now is, f ence to them in the movement of their own copper, how high the 
and will continue to be, te bar all other enterprises, to prevent | rate is—what they pay out of one hand they take in with the 
other mine development, and to suppress the independent cop-| other—it is a mere matter of bookkeeping. 
per operator that the syndicate may acquire the greatest cop- And in the Prince William Sound copper region the same suc- 
per deposits in the world and create great wealth for them- {| cessful policy of suppression, discrimination, and monopoly has 
selves. In aid of that object the Alaska syndicate has sys- enabled them to prevent the opening and development of a 
tematically and purposely restrained and prevented the open- single successful shipping mine by any independent operator. 
ing and development of any independent copper mines in the | Take the Beatson, for instance. Its owners were unable to op- 
region along its railroad and at its terminals, and has refused | erate it owing to the syndicate’s control of transportation and 
to give other mine owners who sought to open and develop | smelters. They were compelled to sell to the syndicate for 
properties: there either reasonable or just rates or any facilities | whatever “participation” they could get, but now that it has 
whatever for engaging in business there. fallen to the syndicate this mine is eapitalized on the New 

Their policy and purpose hus been to bar all development | York Stock Exchange at a value of about $6,000,000. Hundreds 
along the line of their railroad, or “in their territory,” except | of other good mines in these two copper belts are made value- 
such as they created in their own interest. If rich prospects | less and their owners paupers by this repressive policy of the 
appeared they were in the market. to buy. not for fair prices, | syndicate and its control of transportation, of rates, of smelters, 
but generally for “ participation,” or a pittance, for the mine | and the copper market.” 
could not be opened or developed without their aid as carriers THR SYXDICATR’S COPPER ORE RATES. 
or smelters, and they gave neither. Their policy seemed sound : — 
to them, and its success has demonstrated that it was flawless. The act of June 29, 1906 (34 Stat., 584), declares: 

They openly and purposely wrecked every attempt to build “All charges made for any service rendered or to be rendered 
any other railroad into their “territory,” and with excessive, | in the transportation of passengers or property as aforesaid. or 
unjust, and unreasonable rates, and by refusing to give the in connection therewith, shall be just and reasonable; and every 
usual facilities to competitors, wrecked and destroyed every in- unjust and unreasonable charge for such service, or any part 
dependent attempt to develop other mines on the public domain | thereof, is prohibited and decinred to be unlawful.” 
in their “ Kennecott territory.” Their lines were constructed The following is a copy of the special ore rate tariff over the 
and were and are now operating to aid them in suppressing | Copper River & Northwestern Railway and the Alaska Steam- 
competition and in securing the ownership of other rich mines ship Co. boats from “ Kennecott territory” to the Tacoma smelter: 


General ore rates. 
Rates in cents per ton of 2,000 pounds. 


Actual value per ton of 2,000 pounds not te exceed— 


Item No. Articles. To— From— 
4-A (cancels | Oreandconcentrates,bulk, | Seattle and | Alaganik...... 575 750 900 1,970 
4). cartoad, minimom Tacoma. Bremner...... 985 | 1,050 1, 100 2,530 
weight po eet pounds 0 5 
(reissne, effective Ang. 
16 1915, in Supplement | 
No. 5). 
3,370 
5 (cancels | Ore and conrentrates, in Ae 1,870 
sacks, carload, mini- 430 
mom weight 40,000 
pounds ( eifec- 
tive Aug. 16, 1915, in 
Supplement No. 5). 
3, 270 


Before noticing the magnitude of these rates attention is 
called to other features of the tariff sheet. The fixing of these 
rates is assumed by the public to be an official act of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission under the United States statutes 
by which a just and reasonable charge is to be fixed for the cen- 
trol of the shipper and the transporting company. Notice the 
rates are fixed on the “actual value” of the ore. On an ore not 
exceeding $25 in “actual value” the rate is $10 flat. As the 
“actual value” increases the rate increases, until a $500 ore 
takes a flat rate of $33.70. and the Copper Trust as coinplete control over the ore shipped 

The greatest evil im this rate sheet lies in the words “ actual | over its lines as if they were the owners of it. Not only must 
value.” Undoubtedly, the value of an article offered for ship- | the ore go to its Tacoma smelter to have the “actual value” 
ment must be taken into consideration in fixing the rate, determined, but because of that necessity the Interstate Com- 


But here a new and peculiar element is injected into the rate 
by the consent of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
“actual value“ must be determined before the carrier is com- 
pelled to accept the freight or the payment for its transporta- 
tion. How is that “actual value” to be determined, and by 
whom, and when and where? As a matter of 10 years actual 
practice, it is determined by smelting the ore, by the Copper 
Trust, when the ore reuches its Tacoma smelter. The use of 
the words “actual value“ in thut rate sheet gives the syndicate 
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merce Commission, in effect and actual practice, requires every 
shipper to pay the smelter charge of $3.75 and the wharfage and 
to accept the discount of 8 cents per pound upon his copper after 
it is reduced and refined. It forces a sale of the copper to the 
carrier on the carrier’s own terms. 

It is an unjust and unreasonable charge and in effect a trans- 
fer to the carrier of the shipper’s control and ownership over 


his property. It is useless to split hairs and talk about the 
tariff sheet merely fixing the rate—fixing that rate upon. “ ac- 
tual value” enables the carrier and the smelter to fix the other 
charges, and gives the carrier and the smelter the exclusive 
control over the price and the sale of the product, 

While “actual value” does not contain the words “at the 
Tacoma smelter,” it is equivalent to that for there is no other 
smelter nearer to Alaska. In addition, of course, there is the 
Everett smelter, at Everett, Wash., and the Selby smelter, at 
San Francisco, but both these are owned by the owners of the 
Tacoma smelter, The Granby smelter in British Columbia 
would not be allowed to compete, for the Alaska Steamship Co.’s 
boats would not carry the ore there. Nor is it the policy of our 
laws to compel the American ore shipper to send his product to 
a Canadian smelter, even if he could do so, and the fact that he 
has no other measure of freedom of trade is a most obvious 
reason for some relief from our own courts. 

Nor are the tariff rates fixed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the only charges upon the transportation of copper ore 
from Kennecott territory.” There is, first, the wharfage charge 
of $1.60 per ton at the Cordova Wharf, also owned by the 
Kennecott. Copper Corporation. Whether there is a wharfage 
charge at the Tacoma smelter is-not stated. On application the 
following information was received as to Tacoma smelter 
charges: 

“Rates Tacoma smelter are on basis of $1.50 per ton, but de- 
pend on character of ore and varying demand at smelter for 
ores carrying excess of iron, lime, silica, etc. They charge 
penalty on excess silica and pay bonus for excess lime and iron, 
resulting in no smelting charge on some iron ores from Prince 
of Wales Island and rates at least as high as $2 on siliceous 
ores from same region. One copper smelter deducts 1.3 per 
cent from wet assay to cover losses in slag and pays in matte 
8 cents less than New York quotations.” 

One independent copper operator who attempted to open a 
copper mine and ship ore out of “Kennecott territory” was 
charged a total of $3.75 smelter charges per ton, and was forced 
out of business by the accumulation of charges and rates. After 
the ore is reduced, “ actual value” fixed, the rate determined, 
the smelter and wharfage charges paid, the smelter then takes 
the product at 3 cents per pound less than the New York market 
price. What justice there is in that is not apparent to the owner, 
but he can not help himself. It is a part of the burden imposed 
upon him by the “ actual-value” clause, and he has no relief. 
He must either submit or lose much more in seeking a new 
market which does not now exist. 

The following table is constructed from the foregoing data 
and shows the gross expense which every independent copper 
shipper from Alaska must pay at the Tacoma smelter on his ore 
shipped from “ Kennecott territory.” The items in the first two 


columns are taken from the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
official tariff sheet: 


$25. 00 $1. 60 $3. 00 $18.35 73.4 
40. 00 1,60 4. 80 20. 65 51.6 
50.00 1.60 6,00 22, 35 14.7 
65. 00 1,60 7.80 25, 15 40.2 
80. 00 1.60 9. 60 27. 95 34.9 
100. 00 1.60 12.00 31.35 31.3 
125.00 1.60 15. 00 36, 35 29.0 
150. 00 1,60 18,00 41.35 27.5 
175. 00 1.60 21.00 47.35 27.0 
200. 00 1.60 24.00 53. 85 20.9 
300. 00 1.60 36.00 70. 45 23.4 
400. 00 1.60 48. 00 84. 75 21.1 
500. 00 1.60 60. 00 99.05 19.8 


This statement is approximately if not exactly correct—near 
enough to demonstrate the excessive burdens and charges which 
the Copper Trust imposes upon those miners in Alaska who still 
struggle futilely to own, hold, and develop copper mines in the 
“Kennecott territory,” or on Prince William Sound. The rates 
are prohibitory and confiscatory, and, of course, unjust and 

There are yet two or three optimistic copper mine owners 
on Prince William Sound, who are making a brave effort to 
mine and ship copper ore to the Tacoma smelter. They have 


an advantage over the “ Kennecott territory ” independents, for 
they can secure lower rates through competitive rates by inde- 
pendent steamers. The Pacific Alaska Steamship Co., the 
“Admiral Line,” tariff fixes a rate of $3 per ton on shipments 
of more than 100 tons from the Cordova zone, and since sub- 
stantially all shipments exceed that tonnage that may be 
adopted as the prevailing water rate on copper ore from Cor- 
dova. These boats do a pioneering work, and load from ram- 
shackle wharves with inadequate facilities, running into bays 
and waters off their line of route; it is a more expensive 
service than that given by the Alaska Steamship Co., whose 
boats load “Kennecott territory” and “Beatson” ores from 
cars alongside at well equipped and lighted docks. 

Copper ore is not affected by heat or cold, by rain or snow; it 
is solid, compact, and easily handled in bulk or in sacks. Once 
loaded on flat or coal cars—for it is not handled in box cars—it 
is carried oyer the Copper River & Northwestern Railway to 
the Cordova Wharf with no more care or attention than coal 
or brick, It differs m coal or brick in that its units or parts 
are not useful if stolen, and even a ton or more would have no 
value if thus taken. In case of wreck it can be easily reloaded 
without loss. It requires no attention, and will not deteriorate 
if sidetracked in the yards for an indefinite time. It is a valu- 
able cargo as ballast at sea, and occupies space not otherwise 
used on return trips to the Tacoma smelter. The “actual 
value” of the ore adds nothing to the cost of shipment, either 
over the rail or steamship line, for the least valuable receives 
exactly the same care as the most valuable. 

The official tariff sheet gives every point on the Copper River 
& Northwestern Railway from Chitina to Kennecott a common 
rate. Chitina is 130 miles from Cordova Wharf, and Kennecott 
196 miles. The region from Chitina to Kennecott is therefore 
called “ Kennecott territory,” since the common rate enables a 
shipper to have the same rate from any point in it. The rates 


range from the lowest, $10 per ton, to the highest, $33.70, from 
“Kennecott territory” to Tacoma on copper ore, according to 
“actual value.” 

Three dollars of these rates are absorbed by the steamship, 
while the balance is rail rate. The following table shows the 
rail rate, the distance, and the ton-mile rate, in mills, from 
“ Kennecott territory“ to the Cordova Wharf: 


$7.00 35.7 $15.00 76.5 
7.50 38.4 18.00 91.8 
8.00 40.8 21.50 100. 6 
9.00 45.9 26.10 131.3 
10.00 51.0 28. 40 144.8 
11.00 56.1 30.70 156.6 
13.00 66.3 


Now compare those rates, not one of which is less than 85.7 
mills per mile, with the following for the carrying of similar 
ore not to exceed $100 in value: 


Anaconda to St. Paul 
Wallace, Idaho, to Pitts 

Wallace, Idaho, to New Yor! 
Sand Point to East Helena. 


While comparison of rates by the cost per ton-mile scale may 
not be the best standard, it is one so often used as to be con- 
sidered reasonable. There seems to be no other common stand- 
ard so convenient in this case. Other factors are also con- 
sidered in the decisions of the commission, and still others will 
not be forgotten in the final determination. 

In the decision by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Rock Spring Distilling Co. v. I. OC. R. Co. (29 I. O. ©. Dec., 
p. 24) this statement is made: 

“The average revenue per ton per mile for all railways in 
the United States on live stock, for which these figures are 
available, is 12 mills, while the average for all freight is 7.5 
mills, the revenue on cattle being about 60 per cent greater than 
the average.” 

In Ontario Iron Ore Co. v. N. Y. Co., ete. (80 I. C. C., p. 570), 
the commission said: 

“ Considering all the facts of record, we are of opinion and 
find that the rate of $1.60 per gross ton on iron ore in car- 
loads from Fruitland and Ontario to Curtin, 256 miles; Miles- 
burg, 259 miles; and Bellefonte, 262 miles, is unreasonable to 
the extent that it exceeds $1.40 per gross ton, and that any 
rate in excess of $1.40 for the future will be unreasonable.” 
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The ton-mile rate shown in the table in that case, upon which 
the rates were based, are, respectively, 6.2 mills, 6.1 mills, and 
6.1 mills. 

In Lum v. G. N. Ry Co. (30 I. C. O. Dec., pp. 556-557), where 
rates from the iron fields of Minnesota to Lake Superior were 
involved, the commission said: 

“Carriers sought to show that the 60-cent rate is not unrea- 
sonable by comparison with many other rates on a ton-mile 
basis. With the distances given on a previous page, the 60-cent 
rate yields earnings per ton-mile, as follows: 


* ne 
Duluth, Missabi & Worth 
Great Northern 


“Under all of the conditions that have been shown, we find 
that the rate on iron ore from points on the Mesabi Range 
should not exceed 55 cents for the future, and an order to this 
effect will be entered.” . 

In the case of Pennsylvania Smelting Co. v. Northern Pacific 
Railway Co. (19 I. C. C., 60) a rate of $12 per net ton on lead 
ore and concentrates from Coeur d'Alene district in the State 
of Idaho to Carnegie, Pa.,-was held to be unreasonable and 
reduced to $11.40. Sixty cents additional was allowed to 
Atlantic coast points, an additional distance of 660 miles. The 
distance from Wardner, Idaho, the point of shipment to Carnegie, 
Pa., via the Northern Pacific Railway is 2,494 miles. The rate 
per ton-mile to Carnegie is 4.56 mills; the additional 660 miles 
is at the rate of 0.909 mill. 

The argument of the commission in support of its judgment in 
Metropolitan Paving Brick Co. v. Ann Arbor Railway Co. (17 
I. C. G., 197) seems to be decisive of the like feature in this case. 
The syllabus in the reported case reads as follows: 

“There is no transportation reason for making different rates 
on different grades of fire, building, and paving brick. In so far 
as it was held in the Stowe-Fuller case (12 I. C. C. Rep., 215) 
that one rate should be applied to fire, building, and paving brick 
on shipments between the points involved, the conclusion then 
reached is sustained by further and more exhaustive inquiry.” 

And in the body of the opinion: 

“Tt ts conceded by defendants that it costs no more to trans- 
port fire brick than any of the other kinds. Claims for loss and 
damage are nominal only, and there appears to be no material 
difference in this respect between the various kinds of brick 
transported. It is well settled that in making a classification 
of articles bulk, value, liability to loss and damage, and similar 
elements affecting the desirability of the traffic should be con- 
sidered and articles which are analogous in character should 
ordinarily be placed in the same class.” 

There is no transportation reason for making different rates 
on the different ores from Kennecott territory ” to the Tacoma 
smelter. Nor is it done for a “transportation reason.” It is 
done to suppress development of independent copper mines by 
independent miners and to enable the syndicate to control the 
“ Kennecott territory“ and to secure a monopoly of the copper 
‘mines therein which may be found to be highly valuable as pro- 
ducers. It is deue as a part of their purpose to own and control 
the copper fields of Alaska and the output thereof. It is a rate 
in restraint of trade and commerce and in suppression of the 
development of the United States public domain. 

The average of the several ton-mile ore rates on the longest 
haul over the Copper River & Northwestern Railway, from the 
* Kennecott territory“ to the Cordova Wharf is 8.08 cents, or 
80.8 mills per ton-mile. That is more than ten times the amount 
of the average rate of all freight hauled in the United States; it 
is eight to ten times higher than any other ore rate in American 
territory under similar conditions; it is unreasonable and un- 
just and ought to be reduced nine-tenths. Its maintenance at 
that excessive mark is more than an unjust and an unreason- 
able railroad rate; it is an unreasonably high rate levied by 
the Alaska Syndicate to prevent any independent copper de- 
velopment in the “Kennecott territory” and to enable the 
Kennecott Copper Corporation to acquire all valuable copper 
properties therein. If there is any power in or inclination on 
the part of the United States officials to reach these rate 
makers and secure some freedom to American citizens on the 
public domain in the copper region of Alaska, it ought now 
to be exercised in this case. And, to begin where it will do 
the greatest good to the greatest number, these copper-ore rates 
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ought to be reduced nine-tenths. Any rate above one-tenth 
what they now are will be unjust and unreasonably high. The 
“actual value” clause in the official-rate sheet ought to be 
stricken out, or so far modified that it can no longer be used 
by the syndicate or the American Smelting & Refining Co. as 
a means of monopoly, oppression, and extortion. 

THE SYNDICATE’S GENERAL COMMODITY RATE. 


The following is an official arrangement and statement of the 
rates on specified commodities from Seattle to Cordova over 
the Alaska’ Steamship Co.’s boats and from Cordova to Mc- 
Carthy on the Copper River & Northwestern Railway: 

Carload rates in dollars and cents per ton of 2,000 pounds, 
from Seattle, Wash., to Cordova and Valdez, Alaska, via 
Alaska Steamship Co., and from Cordova, Alaska, to Mc- 
Carthy, Alaska, via Copper River & Northwestern Railway are 


as follows: 


— 00 $48. 20 
00 28.60 
00 28. 60 
——— 2 2 . 00 36.20 
— 00 41.60 
——— — 00 41.60 
00 41.60 
00 30. 00 
00 41.60 
14. 00-34. 00 (9 
8.00 12.60 
eee 6.00 11. 60 
— 9.00 41. 60-59. 40 
10, 00 59. 40 
15. 00 89. 10 
2 8.00 41,69 
11.00 59. 40 
3 11. 00 59. 40 
11. 00 89. 10 
11.00 41.60 
8. 00 30. 00 
9.00 41.60 
busss.. 9.00 41,60 
11.00 83. 20 
11. 00 59. 40 
PRS 9.00} 41. 60-59. 40 
11.00 72, 80 
11.00 72. 30 
11.00 59. 40 
11. 00 118. 80 
12. 00 59. 40 
12. 00 48, 20 
12.00 118. 80 
11. 00 59. 40 
11. 00 41. 60 


McCarthy 


Steamship Co. tariff I. C. C. No. Rates from Cordova to 
carri . 3, in con- 


are ed in Copper River & Northwestern Ry. I. C. C 
nection with Alaska Freight Classification I. C. C. No. 2. 

McCarthy is 190 miles distant from the Cordova Wharf and is 
the last public station on the road before reaching its final ter- 
minal at the syndicate’s Kennecott mines. McCarthy is the in- 
land terminal used by the public and those engaged in prospect- 
ing and mining in the region beyond the end of the railroad. 
There is always some competition from Seattle to Cordova by 
independent or “ tramp ” steamers, but none whatever from Cor- 
dova inland. ` 

For the purpose of comparison of the local rail rate from Cor- 
dova to McCarthy, over the Copper River & Northwestern Rail- 
way, the following table has been arranged to show the combina- 
tion rate from Chicago, Ill., to Seattle, Wash., and from Seattle 
to the Cordova Wharf, alongside the local rate on the railroad 
from Cordova to McCarthy, upon the same specified commodi- 

es. 

The distance from Chicago to Seattle is 2,276 miles, from 
Seattle to Cordova Wharf 1,581 miles, and from Cordova Wharf 
to McCarthy 190 miles. 


Combination rate, Chicago to 
Cordova. 


Specified commodities. : 
Chicago | Seattle | Chicago 
to to to 
Seattle. | Cordova. | Cordova. 


MAAN WEG TA loz, wicca on ANTA $48.20 | 840. 00 80. 00 849. 00 
Tiny! single — — %% 1600] 10] 4.8 
y, single com < . . . . 
Grain seen neces 36.20 12.00 9.00 21.00 

33 41.60 15.00 8.00 23.00 
Automobiles... .. 41.60 60.00 11.00 71.00 
Automobile parts... 41.60 41.40 11.00 52.40 
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41. 
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83. 
59. 
59, 
2. 
72. 
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40 
20 
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80 
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Notice that the following commodities—hardware, hay, grain 
(oats, etc.), flour, auto parts, machinery, furniture, household 
goods, electric appliances, wire rope, nails, shovels, picks, buricl 
eases, billiard tables, groceries, fresh fruit, stoves and ranges, 
bicycles, tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, books, and window glass— 
can be shipped from Chicago to Seattle, a distance of 2.276 
miles, and from Seattle to Cordova, a distance of 1,581 miles, 
a total distance of 3,857 miles; for a less charge than the same 
articles pay from Cordova to McCarthy, only 190 miles, over 
the line of the Copper River & Northwestern. Railway. 

Why? Because the Kennecott Copper Corporation does not 
want the traffic. It does not want hardware, grain, flour, furni- 
ture, household goods, nails, shovels, picks, and so forth, nor 
prospectors, miners, nor cop ver operators in its “ Kennecott ter- 
ritory.” It does not want that region of public lands, larger 
than the State of Ohio, prospected or settled—at least not 
now—not until it gets title to the mineral wealth here. It now 
has one $55,000,000 mine there, but it wants more; high rates 
are an aid to its increasing monopoly—hence high rates. 

But there are independent prospectors and mine owners seek- 
ing to develop property there, who have been crushed for 10 
years with the weight of this burden, who want just and rea- 
sonable rates established. Many of these people have ap- 
pealed to the Delegate from Alaska for assistance. These 
rates ought to be reduced nine-tenths, for they will then be 
excessive. 

The Kennecott Copper Corporation and its subsidiaries, the 
Copper River & Northwestern Railway and the Alaska Steam- 
ship Co., ought not to have sympathy extended to them, or 
very much consideration. They have long violated every rule 
of justice and fairness with the single purpose of monopolizing 
the public wealth in this region and excluding American citi- 
zens from that participation therein which the statutes of the 
United States guarantee them, and they ought now to be treated 
with that rigor which lawbreakers deserve. 


SYNDICATE PROFITS JUSTIFY REDUCED RATES. 


The owners of the Copper River & Northwestern Railway 
and the Alaska Steamship boats are entitled to a fair profit 
on their investment beyond maintenance. A rate will not be 
made so low as to be confiscatory nor so high as to force the 
public to pay unreasonably for the service rendered. Luckily 
in this instance the admissions of the owners of the railway 
and steamship line in their New York Stock Exchange state- 
ment leave little to consider on that phase of the case. 

The New York Stock Exchange statement was filed Febru- 
ary 14, 1916, in order to persuade the exchange to admit the 
Kennecott Copper Corporation’s stock to sale to the public, 
and the statements therein must be taken as binding on the 
corporation, though not on anyone else. On the seventh page 
of the statement is their representation that the net income of 
the Copper River & Northwestern Railway for the year ended 
March 31. 1915, was $1,135,083.78, while the account on page 6, 
for the Alaska Steamship Co. for the same period, shows a net 
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income of $564,889.15, a total on both for the year 1915 of 
$1,699,972.93. On the fourth page this statement is made: 

The income and profit and loss accounts of the Alaska Steam- 
ship Co. for the eight years ended December 31, 1915, were as 
follows: i 


And on page 4 of the statement they represent that-the earn- 
ings of the railway “since. its. acquisition by the Kennecott 
Copper Corporation has been in excess of $150,000. per month,” 
or $1,800,000 per annum. It will, then, not be necessary to go 
behind these public representations on the question of profits, 
What its former owners may have made or lost is immuterial, 
for we may start with the profits of the present owners, and 
their representations in the New York Stock Exchange state- 
ment, in establishing present and future rates. 

The owner of this railroad and steamship line made these 
Statements of net income in its statement to the New York 
Stock Exchange to induce the public to buy its stock. It will 
not now be heard to deny the fact; otherwise it might be guilty 
of fraud in the sale of its stocks or even guilty of using the 
United States. mails to defraud. Neither the public nor the 
United States is bound by those statements. 

Another statement was made by this corporation, or in its 
presence and assented to by it, which amounts to the same thing. 
As a part of its campaign for putting its stock on the market 
and selling it to innocent purchasers, the New York Commercial, 
on Wednesday, March 1. 1916, on the front page, and other pages 
following, published a long account of the facts concerning the 
Kennecott mines, the Copper River & Northwestern Railway, 
and the Alaska Steamship Co., and their value and earnings, 
This statement was: prepared by, or from statements made by, 
the Kennecott Copper Corporation, was assented to by it, and 
upon that statement the corporation is selling its stock on the 
market, and is as much bound thereby as by its statement to the 
Stock exchange. 

Near the end of this New York Commercial statement is a 
summary of the earnings. of these two lines, and it says: 

“The Kennecott Copper Corporation's copper production is 
now as follows: 

è $ + = * 2 * 


“(5) The Copper River & Northwestern Railway and the 
Alaska Steamship Co. are earning $2,400,000 net per annum, 
combined, chiefly on transportation of Kennecott’s ores, sup- 
plies, and materials. Such is the wonderful transformation in 
16 years of an unknown desolate mountain peak in Alaska into 
the heart of a $165,000,000 copper organization, which is play- 
ing a leading rôle, and will play a bigger rôle, in the world’s 
copper market.” y 

Immediately preceding the summary: just quoted from is this 
statement: y 

“At the present market value of Kennecott a value of about 
$55,000,000 is placed on the original Kennecott mine in Aluska, 
$43,175,000 on Braden, $11,265,000 on the Copper River Rail- 
road and Alaska Steamship Ce. (which cost $31,000,000 to 
construct and equip), $6,000,000 on the Beatson mine in 
Alaska, $33,385,000 for Kennecott’s quarter interest in Utah 
Copper.” 

Now, on the first page of the New York Stock Exchange 
statement it is shown that all the properties comprising the 
wealth of the corporation were purchased in exchunge for 
8,000,000 shares of Kennecott stock, of which 205,760 shares 
were exchanged for the Copper River & Northwestern and 53 
per cent of the Alaska Steamship Co. The Kennecott Copper 
Corporation properties are then advertised to the public in 
the Commercial as of the value of $165,000,000, which will fix 
the price of the stock at $55 and the purchuse prive of the 
Copper River & Northwestern. Railroad and the Aluska Steam- 
ship Line at $11,316,800, substantially the sum stuted by the 
Commercial in its “round up.” 

Assuming these statements to be correct, the net income of 
$1,699,972.93 shown in its New York Stock Exchange statement 
will pay interest on the $11,316,800 which the railway and 
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steamships represent at the rate of something over 15 per cent 
per annum. 

The Kennecott Copper Corporation owns the railroad, the 
steamship line, the Kennecott mines, and the Beatson mines, 


and these are not different investments; they are one. Its 
profits are to be based upon its whole investment, and a glance 
at its New York Stock Exchange statement shows that its whole 
profit on its whole investment is a much larger pro rata amount. 

On the fifth page of the Stock Exchange statement, at the 
bottom of the page, is the statement that its net income on 
the Kennecott and Beatson mines alone from May 27 to De- 
cember 31, 1915, amounted to $7,709,503.90. Add to that sum 
its net income on the railway and steamship lines and it gives a 
grand total on the four Alaska elements of its enterprise of 
$9,409,476.83 profits for the year 1915. 

Now turn to page 1277, Poor’s Manual of Industrials, 1915, 
for the statement prepared by the Kennecott Copper Corpora- 
tion of its net earnings for prior years. The statement there 
found connects with the New York Stock Exchange statement, 
and is as follows: 


Production and net earnings of Kennecott Mines Co. and 60 per cent 
of Beatson Copper Co, 


114... 
1915 (3 months 


If these public statements issued by the Kennecott Copper 
Corporation are correct, and it will not be hard to deny them, 
the rates of Alaskan transportation to the public over its lines 
can be cut to the minimum without any real reduction in its 
millions of net earuvings. A reduction of the public rate will 
not, of course, affect the rate at which the corporation hauls its 
own ore. A reduction of the public rate should be based upon its 
entire net earnings of both lines of transportation, but it is 
apparent that such reduction will not affect its own ore rate, 
so that there really will be no reduction except upon the small 
amount charged the public—probably less than 10 per cent of 
the whole net earnings. Therefore the reduction will only 
affect that much of the charge for transportation; the rest will 
remain just as valuable to the corporation as it now is. It will 
lose only the small reduction on the freight carried for the 
public—nothing on the much larger amount carried for itself. 

Both the ore rates to Seattle and Tacoma and the general com- 
modity rates both ways on both lines ought to be reduced 90 
per cent; any rate above 10 per cent of the present rates on 
the Copper River & Northwestern Railroad and on the Alaska 
Steamship Co.’s boats on the charges now made for carrying 
property for the public will be unjust, unreasonable, and highly 
discriminatory against the Government and those settlers and 
independent copper miners whom the Government invites to 
locate copper claims in “ Kennecott territory.” 

TANANA-YUKON RIVERS, ALASKA, RATES. 

Since it acquired a monoply of Alaskan traffic on the Tanana 
and Yukon Rivers, the White Pass & Yukon Route hus in- 
creased the rates to the highest magnitude. It is not restrained 
by the railway commissioners for Canada (7th Rept., 1912, 
p. 223) and defies all restraint of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of the United States, notwithstanding the decision 
of our Supreme Court in United States v. Pacific & Arctic Rail- 
way, and so forth (228 U. S., 87). The Pacific & Arctic Rail- 
way is on Alaskan soil and entirely within the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and American courts. A 
proper order for through, just, and reasonable rates over the 
connecting steamship lines from Seattle over the Pacific & 
Arctic Railway and connecting lines down the Yukon River to 
Alaskan points on the Yukon and Tanana Rivers would be within 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
could be enforced. Such through rates ought to be estublished 
and the defiance of the American steamship lines from Seattle 
to Skagway and the Pacific & Arctic Railway met with vigorous 
action by the American commission and courts. If this British 
corporation can control both gateways to the interior of Alaska, 
the Skagway and St. Michael terminii and the Yukon -and 
Tanana Rivers routes, by its unlawful “ control” of the North- 
ern Commercial Co.'s steamers on the Yukon and its combina- 
tion with the Alaska Steamship and Pacific Coast Steamship 
Cos. at St. Michael and Skagway, if it can break a through 
rate in defiance of our laws and continue to monopolize our 


interior Alaskan business in spite of the decisions of our Su- 
preme Court, it is only because our officials ure derelict in the 
performance of their duties. 

The following table of specified rates from Seattle to Skag- 
way and from Skagway to Fairbanks is prepared from the 
official tariff sheets: 

Table pred specified commodity rates Seattle to R 1 
pathy R Y from kaqway, and 


to Fairbanks, and the total charge per ten from 
Seattle to Fairbanks, over the White Pass & Yukon Row Route. 


Specified commodities. 
PAGTOWEG: wel ausavanatst den ccakanvevenaksonsenteesa> £66.00 $71.00 
CTG 57. 00 65.00 
y., S. Comp. — 71.25 81.25 
AX 57.00 (2.00 
Flour.. 5.00 57.00 t2.00 
Automo 5.00 99.00 104.00 
Automobile parts rT 4.00 89. 00 104.00 
Machinery less than 4,000 pounds 5.00 82. 00 87.00 
8 4,090 to 40,000 pounds. uS o 
bebe 3.50 57. 00 60. 50 
. . 5.00 164.00 169. 00 
Household goods, release | 5.09 82.00 87,00 
Household goods, unrelease 1. 7.50 123.00 130.50 
5.00 57.00 62.00 
5.00 82.00 87.00 
5.0) 82. 00 87.09 
5.09) 57.00 62.00 
5.00 57.00 62.0) 
5.09 57.09 62. 09 
6.07 57,09 62.00 
5.00 114.00 119.00 
5.00 . 0) $7.00 
6.09 82.00 87. 00 
5.00 gu 75 104. 75 
5.00% 16. 00 71.00 
5.0 . 00 87.0 
8. 00 14. 00 169. 00 
5. 00 82. 00 87.00 
5.03 6. 00 71.00 
5.a 82. 00 87.00 
5.00 82. 00 87.00 
5. 00 57. 00 62.00 


The above rates do not include wharfage rates at Seattle or 
Skagway, nor Canadian customs brokers’ fees at Skagway. 

There are, of course, exceptional conditions over the White 
Pass & Yukon Route to interior Alaskan points, which do 
not occur on the Copper River & Northwestern Railway. The 
Yukon River is closed by ice by November 1 each year, and is 
not open for navigation to the White Pass & Yukon Route 
before the Ist of June, and no Alaskan freight moves over this 
route during that period, But the expense stops when the boats 
do. The boats are put on the White Horse ways during that 
period and the crews discharged. During the summer period 
the navigation by water is cheap. The railroad is a narrow 
gauge and not expensive to maintain. The winter expenses 
are not chargeable to through freight, but to local freight to 
Canadian points between Skagway and Dawson. 

There ought to be through freight rates established from 
Seattle to Alaskan points over the White Pass & Yukon Route 
and the present rates reduced 80 per cent. If the White Pass 
& Yukon Route hud not conspired with the Alaska Commer- 
cial Co. and unlawfully bought “control” of the Northern 
Navigation Co. steamers and forced them out of the competi- 
tive trade, there would be no legal impediment to reducing 
these rates that amount, and it ought net to be permitted to 
violate the antitrust and commerce laws of the United States, 
and then profit so greatly by its own wrong. Certainly the 
United States is not powerless to protect its citizens in Alaska 
from this British corporation, and it ought to do it in this case 
with a view to preventing any further looting of American 
territory and Alaskan shippers in the future. 

TUR MONOPOLY OF ALASKAN WHARVES. 

The Alaska Steamship and Pacific Coast Steamship Cos. 
either jointly or severally own or control the wharves at Ketch- 
ikan, Juneau, Skagway, Cordova, Valdez, Nome, and St. Michuel, 
over which more than nine-tenths of Alaskan freight and pas- 
sengers go to the interior of Alaska. They have entered into 
combination at Skagway with the owners of all independent 
wharves for their closing, and only the wharf under their con- 
trol is now used. There is no other wharf at Cordova than the 
one owned and controlled by the owners of the Alaska Steam- 
ship Co., and the St. Michael Wharf, over which all freight and 
traffic is carried to that port and to the Yukon interior, is also 
controlled, if not owned, by them. 

There are two wharves at Valdez only, and the facts relating 
to their corporate control are typical of the conditions at other 
Alaskan wharves. The town of Valdez owns one of these 
wharves. It is in every way equal to the wharf controlled by 
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the Alaska Steamship Co. It extends equally to the deep 
waters of the bay, is large, safe, and has equally good facilities 
for the loading and unloading of freight and passengers. The 
town council has by law fixed low rates of wharfage over it 
and also over the dock and wharf controlled by the Alaska 
Steamship Co. But the steamship company refuses to land its 
boats at the town dock, and will not land either freight or pas- 
sengers there, and refuses to submit to the rates fixed over the 
wharf controlled by it, and in defiance of the wishes of shippers 
and the town authorities continues to land all its boats, freight, 
and passengers at the dock and wharf controlled by it, and all 
shippers are there charged excessive wharfage rates, greater 
than those fixed by the town authorities. The wharfage rates 
so charged at the wharf and dock controlled by the said steam- 
ship company are unjust and unreasonable. The town authori- 
ties of the town of Valdez have endeavored to control the rates 
over the other wharf and to compel its owners to reduce their 
rates to correspond to those fixed by the town and charged at 
the town wharf, but have not been able to do so, because the 
outer end of both wharves is beyond the town line and upon 
ae tide lands held in trust by the United States for the future 
tate. 

The Alaska Steamship and the Pacific Coast Steamship Cos., 
by their ownership and control of the landings, wharves, and 
docks at the principal ports in Alaska, all of which are situated 
upon the tide lands belonging to the public, are enabled to 
and do monopolize and control the trade over them, and do 
charge and force the shippers to pay excessive, unjust, and un- 
reasonable rates of wharfage thereon. Both at Juneau and 
Valdez the Alaska Steamship and Pacific Coast Steamship 
Cos. unloaded and stored large quantities of coal brought from 
ports in British Columbia on their boats. This coal was 
stored for sale to the people at excessive rates of about $14 per 
ton. The town authorities were able to and did buy coal at the 
same British Columbia mines and procured it to be shipped on 
independent boats, and stored on the town wharf and sold it 
at $8 per ton to the people of the town and still made a good 
profit. A suit was instigated by the steamship companies and 
brought against the town authorities to restrain them from using 
town funds for that purpose, and the court held it was not with- 
in their power, and the steamship companies immediately ad- 
vanced the price of the coal to the old rate, where it has since 
been maintained. The control of these wharves is thus used 
to compel the people of the town to pay these excessive and 
unfair prices for coal and other necessities, and both of said 
companies refuse to give the towns or the people there, or 
shippers, equal or fair facilities in the handling of coal and 
other necessities thereon, and refuse to land the coal at the 
town docks and thus create and maintain an unjust and 
burdensome monopoly in such necessities to their own great 
profit and to the great injury of independent shippers and the 
people of the towns. They refuse to pay taxes on the value of 
the docks or the property or business thereon to the towns, 
or at all. , 

ET TU, nurn! 


Section 22 of the commerce act provides “that nothing in 
this act shall prevent the carriage, storage, or handling of prop- 
erty free or at reduced rates for the United States, State or 
municipal government,” and the following data is not intended 
as a complaint against the Alaskan transportation lines because 
they give reduced rates to the Alaskan Engineering Commission 
and to other Government bureaus. The facts are presented to 
show that they can carry freight for the shipping public at the 
same rates; also to show that Government officials have knowl- 

edge that excessive rates are charged to private shippers, and 
to show a standard by which to judge excessive rates, and for 
other purposes. : 

The White Pass & Yukon Route officials, in connection with 
the Alaska Steamship and Pacific Steamship Cos. have proposed 
to the Alaskan Engineering Commission to carry its railroad 
freight for the coming season from Seattle to Nenana, within 
50 miles of Fairbanks, on the Tanana River, for $30 per ton. 
The same transportation companies in 1915 charged the miners 
and shippers of Fairbanks a flat and minimum rate of $62 for 
hardware and machinery, while exceptions raised both rates— 
hardware to $71 and machinery as high as $115 per ton. If these 
companies can carry general railroad supplies and materials for 
$30 per ton flat, they can carry hardware and mining machinery 
for the same price. The Alaska Transportation Co., of Fair- 
banks, does carry it as a private carrier for $26 per ton. Just 
what ebate the Northern Commercial Company gets under its 
secret contract of “ control ” with the White Pass & Yukon Route 
is not officially stated, but it is publicly declared they have a 


$35-per-ton rate—a rebate of $20 per ton less than the lowest 
rate to the public. 

The Alaskan Engineering Commission, appointed by and repre- 
senting the President of the United States in locating nd con- 
structing the Government railroad from Seward to Fairbanks, 
Alaska, advertised for bids for carrying its freight for the season 
of 1915 from Seattle to Seward and Anchorage. On April 13, 
1915, the Alaska Steamship Co. made an offer in writing to 
carry the freight for the Government. ‘The offer was accepted, 
and it carried the Government freight to those points for the 
prices named, The following table shows in separate columns 
the Alaska Steamship Co.’s freight rates specially quoted for 
1915 to the Government railway and the regular tariff to the 
public at Seward and Anchorage upon the same commodities : 


Public rate. 


Specified commodities. 
Anchor- 
Seward. age. 


Anchor- 
Seward. age. 


PPP $5. 00 $6.00 80.00 $6. 
Coal, bulk, 2,240 pounds. sey 4.00 5. 00 6.00 T. 
, Sacks, 2,000 OB OVE Mor 4.00 5.00 6.08 7.0 
oil, in iron tanks... ....., was 6.00 7.00 11.00 13.00 
Grain, all kinds, 2,000 pounds.. 4.00 7.00 9.00 11.00 
Gasoline, benzine, naphtha, ete eas 10.00 11.00 15.00 5.00 
Hay, double compressed in bal 000 

ff... ES 8.00 9.00 12. 00 14.00 
Hay single compressed, 2,000 pounds. 15.00 16.00 16. 00 18, 09 
Lumber, not over 32 feet long, per thou- 

PENNE A Ä 9.00 10.00 12.00 14. 00 
Lumber, over 32 feet long, per thousand... 10. 00 11.00 15.00 16.00 
8 2 thousand (4 bundles 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.75 
Mere! not otherwise specified...... 6.00 7.00 11. 00 13.00 
Meat, fresh, poultry, ete. 20.00 21,00 25. 00 28. 00 
Horses and cattle, less than 10, each... 29. 00 30. 00 30. 00 30. 00 
Horses and cattle, 10 and over, each...... 24. 00 25, 00 25. 00 25. 00 
Machinery, boilers, cars, ete.: 

4,000 nds or under 6.00 7:00 11.00 11.00 
4,000 to 6, 7.00 8.00 14. 00 14,00 
6,000 to 8,000 pounds 8. 00 9.00 15.00 15. 00 
8, to 10 9.00 10.00 16. 00 16. 00 
10,000 to 12,000 10.00 11.09 17.00 17,00 
12,000 to 1 11.00 12,00 18.00 18.00 
14,000 to 1 12.00 13.00 19.00 19,00 
16,000 to 1 13. 00 14.00 20.00 20.00 
18,000 to 14.00 15.00 21.00 21.00 
20,000 to 16.00 17.00 22.00 22.00 
22,000 to 18.00 19.00 23.00 23,00 
24,000 to 20. 00 21.00 24.00 24.00 
26,000 to 22.00 23.00 25.00 25.09 
28,000 to 24.00 25.00 26. 50 26,59 
30,000 to 26.00 27.00 28.00 28.00 
32,000 to 28.00 29. 00 29. 50 29.59 
34,000 to 36, 30.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 
36,000 to 32.00 . 00 32. 50 32.50 
38,000 to 34.00 35.00 34.00 34.00 
Powder, gun 15.00 16.00 20,00 22. 50 
Refrigerator se: 30.00 31.00 40.00 44.00 
n 6.00 6.50 11.00 13.00 
Railroad materia! 6.00 6.50 11.00 13.00 


Special attention is called to the discrimination in the rates 
for coal, hay, grain, gasoline, lumber, merchandise, powder, and 
refrigerator service. These are commodities needed by every 
settler in a new country, and it costs the Alaska Steamship Co. 
no more to land the ordinary shippers’ freight on the dock at 
Seward or at ships’ tackle at anchorage than it does that for 
the United States. 


UNITED STATES STATUTES NOT ENFORCED IN ALASKA, 


The interstate-commerce laws and antitrust acts of Congress 
provide fully for criminal prosecutions and equity suits in 
United States and Territorial district courts against violation of 
the laws. All these acts provide that it shall be the special 
duty of United States district attorneys, under the direction of 
the Attorney General, to enforce the provisions of the law— 
but in Alaska it is not done, except in a single instance, which 
proves the rule. A shipper or anyone having a specific cause 
of complaint under the commerce act may also apply to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in Washington for relief. 
But Heaven is high and Washington is far away“; prayers 
from Alaska have to travel a pioneer and high-rate route to 
reach the latter place, and no shipper has ever attempted it. 
The merchants have long “paid the freight,” and charged it 
against the miner, but no one has sought the trail to relief. 

When I came here as Delegate in 1909 the miners and ship- 
pers of Alaska began to appeal to me for relief from the dis- 
tressing burdens of transportation monopoly and extortionate 
freight rates. Upon examination it seemed there was ample 
enactment by Congress, but no enforcement by officials charged 
with duty. 

Prior to the beginning of the case of the Humboldt Steamship 
Co. against White Pass & Yukon Route, filed before the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission in May, 1909, no effort had been made to 
establish the jurisdiction of the commission over Alaskan trans- 
portation rates, or to control them in any way. On May 24, 1909, 
Mr. Stephen Birch, the representative of the Alaska Syndicate, 
wrote to the Delegate from Alaska in Congress, attempting to 
prevail upon him not to appear before the Intertsate Commerce 
Commission in support of his platform pledge made to Alaskans 
under date of July 16, 1908, that: 

“I shall stand for * * + 

13. The encouragement of all legitimate railroad construc- 
tion in Alaska; the building of a trunk line railroad from the 
coast to the interior under Government supervision; the strict 
Government control of transportation rates by rail or boat, and 
fair and not excessive rates for freight and passenger traffic. 

“14, I shall oppose in every way possible the control of trans- 
portation or mining business within Alaska by the Guggenheims 
or any other dangerous combination.” 

Mr. Birch’s communication was accompanied by a copy of let- 
ters from prominent officials and lawyers, and by a brief pre- 
pared by the then attorney (now the president) of the White 
Pass & Yukon Route in support of the argument that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission had no jurisdiction over Alaskan 
railroad or other rates because Alaska was a “ District” and 
not M “Territory.” It is needless to say neither the letter from 
Mr. Birch, nor the argument against jurisdiction had any effect 
on my action. 

On May 26, 1909, the suit of the Humboldt Co. was filed be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission in Washington. The 
White Pass & Yukon Route attorneys filed their objection to the 
jurisdiction of the commission over transportation in Alaska. 
The Copper River & Northwestern Railway Co. was not made a 
party, but it intervened, and the attorneys for the Alaska Syn- 
dicate filed their appearance and a brief against jurisdiction. 
While I was not an attorney of record for the Humboldt Co., 
I prepared and filed a brief in support of the jurisdiction of the 
commission. After a long contest the commission, by a di- 
vided decision, on June 6, 1910, held it had no jurisdiction or 
control over Alaska rates, Commissioners Clements, Cockrell, 
and Lane dissenting. (19 I. C. C. Report, 81 and 105). 

Thereafter, on July 21, 1910, the Humboldt Co. brought suit 
in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia praying for 
a mandamus against the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
compel it to assume jurisdiction and to execute the law in 
Alaska. The railroad attorneys filed their brief in the case 
against the jurisdiction claim, and the court decided against 
the Humboldt Co. An appeal was then taken to the court of 
appeals, and finally to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
I appeared as one of the attorneys for the Humboldt Co. in the 
Supreme Court of the United States and prepared that part of 
the brief for the Humboldt Co. supporting the claim that 
Alaska was a Territory, and therefore the interstate-commerce 
laws were in force there. On April 29, 1912, the Supreme 
Court decided the case on all points in favor of the jurisdiction 
of the commission in Alaska and issued its mandate requiring 
the commission to enforce the law in that Territory (224 U. S., 
474). 

Thereupon, on May 24, 1912, three years after the original 
suit was begun before it, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
issued an order requiring all companies engaged in Alaskan 
transportation to file their tariff of rates with it under the law, 
and it assumed jurisdiction over Alaskan transportation and 
freight rates. This decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States not only settled the jurisdiction and duty of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in Alaskan transportation 
matters, but as well fixed the duty of United States district at- 
torneys in Alaska to enforce the law there. The decision also 
afforded individual shippers in Alaska authority to institute 
proceedings before the commission in Washington to protect 
themselves against unreasonable or discriminatory rates or 
other damage to them by violation of the interstate-commerce 
law. 

Many complaints from shippers and the people of Alaska 
kept coming to me, and many demands to secure relief from 
violations of the law. These were referred to the commission 
and other officials, but no action was taken. After waiting for 
a reasonable time, I determined if no official whose duty it was 
to act did so I would again press the matter to determina- 
tion. In the summer of 1914, in pursuance to the secret 
contract made between the White Pass & Yukon Route and the 
Northern Commercial Co. for the control by the British com- 
pany of the Commercial Co.’s boats, there was a tremendous 
increase in rates on the Yukon and Tanana Rivers. The people 


of that locality appealed to me for assistance and protection, 
and in pursuance of my promise to give it I turned to the 
official whose duty it is under the law to enforce its provisions 


when violated. Among the many complaints received was the 
following: 
i THE SAMSON HARDWARE CO. (INC.) 
Fairbanks, Alaska, November 13, 1614. 
Hon, JAMES WICKERSHAM, 
Delegate from Alaska, Fairbanks, Alaska. 

DEAR Sir: Inclosed herewith please find a few expense bills from 
the Northern Navigation Co., the Merchants“ Yukon Line, and the 
Alaska-Yukon Line, or, as better known, the White Pass, showing 
8 2 have had to pay on goods shipped to Fairbanks from 

The nils from the Northern Navigation Co. from 1913 will show 
where a fiat rate of $40 per ton was named, while those of the Alaska- 
Yukon Navigation Co. for the same year show a rate of $25 per ton 
from Skagway, plus $5 per. ton from Seattle to 3 a net of 
$30 per ton. Daring the season of 1912 we had a contract with the 
225 ants’ Yukon Line at a flat rate of $45 per ton, without excep- 


ons. 

The bilis of the White Pass this year show a base rate of $55, with 
exceptions on practicaily every class of merchandise shipped into the 
country. this rate is continued, it will cause a number of the oper- 
ators to close down, as there is but little placer ground left in the 
country that will pay to work under existing transportation rates. 

-We wish you would kindly bring this matter to the attention of the 
one authorities and endeavor to obtain relief from the present intol- 
erable conditions existing. 

Thanking you for your efforts in advance, we are, 


Yours, sincerely, 
Tan Samson HARDWARE Co. (Ixc), 
J. E. BARRACK, Manager. 


The following communication was thereupon addressed to the 
United States District Attorney at Fairbanks, Alaska: 


FAIRBANKS, ALASKA, November 16, 1914, 
R. F. ROTH, 
United States District Attorney, Fairbanks, Alaska. 

Sm: I am informed that in the recent sale to the White Pass Co. 
the Northern Commercial Co. received $500,000, to be paid in freight 
at a fixed and greatly reduced rate, thereby securing to itself as a 
shipper an advantage over all other snippers of freight into the inte- 
rior of Alaska. fle it is not possible at this moment to furnish 
proof, yet the United States district attorney has power under the 
Sherman antitrust and other Jaws for the punishment of conspiracy to 
poa the restraint of trade to com the production of the contract 

etween the White Pass and the Northern Commercial Co., and thereby 
disclose the true situation and to punish those found to be violating 
the United States Statutes. 

The White Pass Co. has increased the rate of transportation for 1914 
over that of 1913 by so large an amount as to justify the most strin- 
gent efforts to control and curb the power of this British corporation 
to tax our people unjustly, and it is your duty as district attorney to 
act in the matter. Since the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the case of Interstate Commerce Commission v. United States 
ex rel. Humboldt Steamship Co. (224 U. 5., 474; 56 L. Ed., 849), the 
interstate-commerce laws of the United States have been in force in 
Alaska, and will also give you much assistance. 

Your attention is a specially called to the contract between the 
White Pass Co., the Northern Commercial Co., and the old N. A. T. & T. 
Co., which created and maintained the ares red of transportation and 
high rates from 1906 to 1912, a copy of which is in the office of the 
United States district attorney at Juneau, and which was a con- 
tract in restraint of trade, and did the people of the interior and of 
Fairbanks great injury. The Government ought to proceed against the 
parties te these contracts in restraint of trade by indictment, and, 
since the injury cccurred in this district, it is here that the indict- 
ments ought to be found. 

If there is any assistance I can give in aid of the destruction of this 
rate monopoly I shall be glad to it, and will if requested. 

I will send a copy of this letter to the Attorney General, Washington, 
D. C., and will cali in person there to urge action as soon as I reach 
Washington in December. 

espectfully, 
JAMES WICKERSHAM, 
Delegate from Alaska. 


On December 31, 1915, having had no acknowledgment of 
my letter addressed to the district attorney, a letter was written 
to the Attorney General, with which was inclosed a copy of the 
letter to the district attorney, fully acquainting him with the 
facts and praying for action by the Department of Justice. 
Soon the following letter was received from the Attorney 
General: ; ; 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., January 13, 1915. 
Hon. JAMES WICKERSHAM, 
Delegate from Alaska, Washington, D. C. 

Sm: The department is in oar of your letter of the 31st ultimo, 
with inclosures, stating that in 1914 the steamboats of the Northern 
Navigation Co. puns the Yukon and Tanana Rivers were sold to the 
White Pass & Yukon Navigation Co., and that you are informed and 
believe that as a condition of the sale the White Pass Co. agreed to 
transport the freight of the Northern Commercial Co., which is affil- 
iated with the Northern Navigation Co., at much lower rates than 
those charged other shippers. 1 

You state that the result has been to put other shippers out of busi- 
ness, and you ask that an investigation be made to ascertain whether 
your information in this regard is correct; and if so, that appropriate 
action be taken. 

United States District Attorney Roth, of Fairbanks, Alaska, whom 
you have also written on the subject, has been directed by telegraph to 
make a prompt investigation of your charge, with a view to developing 
all the material facts. 

The receipts for freight payments inclosed in your letter are here- 
with — as requested. 


espectfully, 
For the Attorney General. 
G. CARROLL Topp, 
Assistant to the Attorney General. 
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Nothing more was heard from the Department of Justice 
officials and more than a year later the following letter was 
written to the Attorney General: 

Wasuinoron, D. C., February 22, 1916. 


Hon. T. W. GREGORY, 
Attorney General, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Sin: On 


with the Nortnern Navigation Co.and the Northern Commercial Co, ps oes 
the Yukon and t 
letter I sent you a copy of a letter which I had previously written, on 
November 16, 1914, to R. F. Roth, United States district attorney, at 


n the same subject. With my letter of Decena. 


Fairbanks, * — 

ber 31, 1914, I also inclosed a copy of a contract which had been 
force between the transportation companies on the Yukon River for 
many years, together with other data in relation to the matter. In 
answer to my communication of December 31 I received your letter 
of January 13, 1915. in which you 8 the receipt of my 
letter and informed me that you had directed District Attorney Ro 
by PADA, to make a prompt investigation of the charges contain 
in my letter with a view to developing all the material facts. 

I ully request you to inform me what, if any thing, was done 
by Mr. Roth in answer to your telegram or subsequently in the matter 
and what, if angining, the Department of Justice did in relation to it, 
and if any further proceedings are to be taken in relation thereto. I 
will thank you to send me a copy of any correspondence with District 
eae aga Roth about the matter, if compatible with the public interest 

o do so. 

This inquiry is directed to you because the Delegate from Alaska 
has taken the matter of tran tion rates and general conditions 
— with the chairman of the Committee on the Territories of the 
House with a view to securing some | tion for the appointment of 
a publie utilities commission in Alaska, with probable control over 
transportation rates and it seems desirable to present to him what 
the department bas done heretofore in connection with it. 

Very respectfully, 
James WICKERSHAM 
Delegate from Alaska. 


In answer to that request the Department of Justice wrote 
me the two letters following: 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 


Washington, D. C., February 29, 1916. 
Hon. James WICKERSHAM 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: The department has received your letter of the 22d instant 
relative to the aie sale of certain steamboats by the Northern Nav!- 

tion Co. to the White Pass & Yukon Navigation Co. on condition that 
he White Pass Co. would transport the freight of the Northern Com- 
mercial Co. (which is affiliated with the Northern Navigation Co.) ut 
much lower rates than those charged other shippers, 

As you know, this matter was referred to United States Attorney 
Roth at Fairbanks, Alaska, for investigation. Mr. Roth conducted an 
investigation on the spot, and reported that he could obtain no evidence 
there of such an arrangement. 

Subsequently, in aecordance with his suggestion, an examination of 
the records of the Northern Commercial Co. et Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco was made by agents of the department, and their reports were duly 
forwarded to him as a basis for further consideration of the matter. 
He has made no further report. He has been requested to advise the 
department by wire of the present status. 

Respectfully, 


G. CARROLL Topp, 
Assistant to the Attorney Gencral 
(For the Attorney General), 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTIGE, 
Washington, D. O., March 80, 1916, 
8 WICKERSHAM, 


puxe of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Replying further to your letter of February 22, the de- 
partment has been advised by District Attorney Roth, of Fairtanks. 
Alaska, that he was unable to find any ground for action under the 
Sherman law in the terms and conditions of the sale of certain steam- 
nae by the Northern Navigation Co. to the White Pass & Yukon Navi- 

tlon Co. 
der were certain features of this transaction, however, which it ts 
thought should be brought to the attention of the Interstate Commerce 

on, and this has been done. 


r tfull, 
Very respectfully, G. CABROLL Topp, 


Assistant to the Attorney General 
(For the Attorney General). 

The Department of Justice having thus refused to act. and 
the announcement being made that the Transportation Trust 
intended to immediately increase the Alaskan rates, I was ap- 
pealed to by the shippers and miners in every part of Alaska 
to take action in their name for such relief as might be had in 
private suit under the law. 

Thereupon a complaint was prepared setting out in consider- 
able detail the acts complained of and entitled: Before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Washington, D. C.: The Sam- 
son Hardware Co. (Inc.) and James Wickersham, residents of 
Fairbanks, Alaska, for themselves and all other persons simi- 
larly situated, complainants, against The Pacifie & Ar Rail- 
way & Navigation Co., the American Yukon Navigation Co., 
the British Yukon Railway Co., the British Yukon Navigation 
Co. (Ltd.), the Northern Commercial Co., the Northern Naviga- 
tion Co. (Ltd.), the Kennecott Copper Corporation, the Alaska 
Steamship Co., the Copper River & Northwestern Railway Co., 
the Pacific Coast Co., the Pacific Coast Steamship Co., and the 
Valdez Dock Co., defendants. 
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On April 10, 1916, the complaint was delivered to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission with the following communication: 


Wasuixdrox, D. C., April 10, 116. 


Gronce B. McGinty, 
Secretary Interstate Commerce Commission, Washington, D. C. 


Str: Herewith I hand yo t 
the in 8 you a copy of the complaint and petition for 


name in this connection: also a la number 
of enpa giyen by the White Pass & Yukon. Route, by the Northern 
Navigation Co., and by the American Yukon Navigation Co. to the 
Samson Hardware Co. for the carria of freight Ín the years 1913 
and 1914; also a copy of the New York Exchange statement dated 
February 14, 1916, made by the Kennecott Copper Corporation: and 
also a copy of a letter from Mr. Stephen Birch to James Wickersham, 
dated May 24, 1908, together with copies of attached letters; also a 
copy of a bid by the Alaska Steamship Co., dated April 13, 1915, ad- 
dressed to the Alaskan Engineering Commission offering to carry 
freight from Seattle to Seward and Knik Anchorage: also a copy of a 
contract, dated March 26, 1906, between the British Yukon Navi = 
tion Co.. party of the first prt and the North American ‘Transpo 
tion & Trading Co. and the Northern Navigation Co., the parties of the 
. Lait 3 a — toe re of the 5 ＋ bas of U or the 
ction whic ulred for servi tur- 
nish them to you for that use. AN 92 y 
Very truly, yours, 
James WICKERSHAM 
Delegate from Alaska. 


Some criticism was made of the detailed statements in this 
complaint, and an amended copy was prepared, with the same 
parties, and filed with the commission on June 8, accompanied 
by the following communication : 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 3, 1916, 
Hon. B. H. Myers, 
Chairman Interstate Commerce Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: Herewith I send to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
filing nine copies of the complaint tn the case of the Samson Hardware 
Co. et al. v. The Pacific & Arctic Railway & Navigation Co. et al. I re- 
spectfully request to have the case filed and set for hearing at such con- 
venient time as will best suit the commission. I shall be here during 
Pores Rore senon or Congrats: and — 5 1 ines Sheen oe — 

st a prima facie case, an respec 
heard as a witness in the matter. shina i 
Res; ully, 
JAMES. WICKERSHAM, 
Delegate from Alaska. 


Thereupon on June 5 the commission issued the following 


order, No. 8975, for a general investigation of Alaskan trans- 


portation: 
ORDER. 


At a general session of the Interstate Commerce Commission, held at 
nr in Washington, D. C., on the 5th day of June, A. D. 1916. No, 


THE ALASKA INVESTIGATION, 


porny by raliroad and 1 7 water 
tates and points in Alaska, and from points in Alaska, through Canada, 


it is ordered, That a proceeding of inquiry and investigation be, and 
the same is hereby, instituted by the commission on its own motion 
into the rates, practices, rules, and regulations of common car- 
riers governing the transportation of persons and propeen aaeei to 
the jurisdiction of this commission, wholly by railroad within Alaska, 
and partly by railroad and rtly by water between ints in the 
United States and points in Alaska, and from pointe in Alaska through 
Canada to points in Alaska, and also the rates, practices, rules, and 
regulations of said common carriers in connection with the operation 
of wharves used in the course of such transportation. 

It is further ordered, That said inquiry shall ascertain, among other 
things. whether mineral products are mined or produced by or under 
the authority of common carriers 7 railroad subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of this commission engaged the transportation thereof. or 
whether such common carriers own, in whole or in part, any mine or 
mines from which are produced minerals which they transport or 
whether such common carriers are directly or indirectly interested in 
any mine or mines from which are produced minerals which they 
transport. 

it is further ordered, That this proceeding and inquiry be conducted 
with a view to the issuance of an order or orders requiring such re- 
spondents to cease and desist from ng. demanding. collecting. or 
receiving rates and charges for and from enforcing their perice 
rules. and regulations governing the transportation of persons an 

roperty between the ints berein named in so far as the same may 

be Found to be unlawful, and requi such respondents to substitute 
and thereafter to t in force and ect such rates, rules. practices, 
and regulations relative to the transportation of persons and prop- 
erty as aforesaid as may be found just and reasonable and not un- 
justly discriminatory. unduly prejudicial or unduly preferential, in- 
eluding such rail proportional rates and such joint rail and water 
rates over such through routes as, in the opinion of the commission, 
should be established between the points of origin and the various 
destinations referred to herein. 

And it is further ordered, That the Alaska Steamship Co.. Pacific 
Coast Steamship Co., . River & Northwestern Railway Co., North- 
ern Navigation Co. (Ltd.), Pacifie & Arctie Railway & Navigation Co., 
British-Yukon Railway Co., British-Yukon Navigation (Lied.). 
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British Columbia-Yukon Railway Co., American-Yukon Navigation Co., 
Valdez Dock Co., Kennecott Copper Corporation, Northern Commercial 
Co., and Pacific Coast Co. be, and they are hereby, made respondents 
to this proceeding. 

By the commission. 

th. 8.1 GEORGE B. McGinty, Secretary. 

On June 7 the following acknowledgement was received from 
the chairman of the commission: 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., June 7, 1916. 

Hon. JAMES WICKERSHAM 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: This will acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
8d instant, together with nine copies of the complaint of the Samson 
Hardware Co. et al. v. Pacific & Arctic Railway & Navigation Co. et al. 

The commission will file the complaint and serve it in accordance 
with the usual method, as outlined in our rules of practice. Before 
service can be made, however, it will be necessary for you to forward 
to the commission 16 additional copies of the complaint. 

The commission In conference Monday decided to enter into an in- 
vestigation cf the transportation of passengers and property in Alaska 
on its own pes noma i 

ery res ‘ully, you 
2 8 TER B. H. MEYER, Chairman. 

Later the following communications were received from the 

secretary of the Interstate Commerce Commission: 


No, 8976. INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, June 30, 1918. 
Hon. JAMES WICKERSHAM 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SIR: The 5 of the Samson Hardware Co. et al. against 
the Pacific & Arctic Railway & Navigation Co. et al. under the act to 


commerce and acts amendatory thereof or supplementary 


“satiety 
to satisfy the complaint or answer the same in writing within 20 days 


By the commission: 
GEORGE B. McGinty, Secretary. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 

OFFICE oF THE SECRETARY, 

Washington, July 24, 1916. 
Hon. JAMES WiCKERSHAM, 
Delegate from Alaska, House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. O. 


Dran Sin: In connection with the Alaska Investigation Docket No. 
8975, the commission desires to notify all boards of trade, chambers of 
commerce, and similar commercial and shipping organizations inter- 
ested in Alaska traffic of the nature und scope of the investigation, the 
dates and places of hearing, etc., and to invite their cooperation. 
shall be obliged if you will furnish me the names and addresses of 
such interested organizations and also of persons who, if called as 
witnesses, could give material information concerning the matters under 


investigation. 
ours, very truly, G. B. McGinty, Secretary. 


The names and addresses of interested Alaskan organizations 
and witnesses were furnished to the commission as requested, 
and on July 31 and August 1 copies of the order of June 5 were 
forwarded to the Fairbanks Commercial Club and other similar 
bodies in Alaska and to witnesses, and specific demands made 
on the White Pass corporations, the Alaska Steamship Co., the 
Pacific Coast Steamship Co., the Copper River & Northwestern 
Railway Co., the Northern Navigation Co., the Pacific Coast 
Co., the Kennecott Copper Co., and the Valdez Dock Co. for in- 
formation required by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the general investigation. 

The two proceedings are now pending before the commission, 
and it will be necessary for shippers and those having infor- 
mation touching the allegations in the general order and in the 
Samson Hardware Co. complaint to present the same at the 
times and places fixed for hearings when announced by the 
commission. It is now up to the people of Alaska to make their 
complaints with specific proofs to the commission, with the view 
.of curbing the hitherto unrestrained control of these Alaskan 
transportation companies and securing a judgment from the 
eommission reducing their extortionate rates, requiring them to 
desist from giving rebates and discriminatory rates, and to 
establish just and reasonable through tariffs, to the end that 
the development of Alaska may be had under fair control and 
without unlawful combinations and unfair mercantile burdens 
upon the merchants and people of the Territory, 

About the time the original complaint was filed in the Sam- 
son Hardware case the Alaska Steamship Co., the Pacific Coast 
Steamship Co., and other allied companies issued local freight 
and passenger tariff sheets increasing the coastwise rates to 
Alaskan ports 50 per cent, and since the complaint in the Sam- 
son Hardware case was filed the Alaska Steamship Co. and the 
Pacific Coast Co. have filed tariff increases on coast rates about 
100 per cent, the White Pass & Yukon Route Railway and 
its inland steamboat connection also filed its tariff sheet 

- with the commission increasing the rates to Alaskan points’ on 


the Yukon and Tahana Rivers by from $5 to $8 per ton. When 
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advised of these increases, and on August 4, I file the follow- 
ing protest against their allowance: = 


WasHincrTos, D. C., August J, 1916. 
B. H. MEYER, 
Chairman Interstate Commerce Ocmmission, . 
Washington, D. C. 


Sin: I am informed that the Pacific Coast Co. the Pacific & Arctic 
Railway & Navigation Co., and the Alaska Steamship Co. have filed 
with the commission freight tariffs increasing the rate on freight from 
Puget Sound to Alaskan points. Pacific Coast Co., I. C. C. No. 17, 
effective August 25, increasing by $1 per ton; the Pacific & Arctic Rail- 
way & Navigation Co., I. C. co No. 54, effective August 25, 55 
the rates from Skagway to points on the Yukon River from $5 to $ 
pe ton; the Alaska Steams Co., 1. C. C. No. 15, effective August 16, 

creasing rates from Paget Sound to Alaskan points 100 per cent. 

I respectfully protest against the allowance of these increases until 
the whole matter of the investigation now on foot by the commission 
shall be concluded, and I also protest against their allowance until the 
hearing of the cases of the Samson Hardware Co. et al. v. The Pacific 
& Arctic Railway & Navigation Co. et al., now pending before the 
commission, in which case I am one of the complainants and attorneys. 
I respectfully request that these rates be not confirmed until final 
judgment in these matters can be had, and that the whole question 
of these increases be considered with these cases, 

Respectfully, 
JAMES WICKERSHAM, 
Delegate from Alaska. 

In conclusion I appeal to those public officials in Alaska 
whose duty it is to enforce the interstate commerce and anti- 
trust laws of the United States to perform their duty and to 
assist in curbing the extortionate and discriminatory rates of 
these violators of the United States statutes. If such assistance 
is given, the people of Alaska, who are being taxed one-half 
of the total output of the country for transportation, can be 
protected and extortion and unlawful combination and mo- 
nopoly prevented. I appeal to the people of Alaska, and espe- 
cially to the mercantile and business organizations, to come 
forward now, while there is opportunity, and assist in bringing 
these unjust charges upon our commerce and trade within due 
and legal restraint. Let the people of Alaska realize that these 
unreasonable extortions come out of their earnings, for every 
pick and shovel, every pair of shoes and pound of groceries, 
every dollar of gold from placer or quartz mine, the household 
goods going into the country and the products of your labor 
transported to or in or from Alaska are thus heavily and un- 
justly burdened. How can you help? By gathering your re- 
ceipted bills for freight shipments over any and every route of 
transportation to, from, or in Alaska to show what you have 
actually paid for freight; your receipted bills for groceries, 
household goods, machinery, coal, lumber, and all other mer- - 
cantile purchases to show the prices you are obliged to pay to 
assist in developing the Territory; and by preparing a written 
statement by letter showing how these excessive rates and 
prices actually affect you in your business or home, and then 
send me the receipted bills and your statement, so I may have 
a general view of the burden, and also a special view of how 
it affects both the greater shipper and the most humble home in 
Alaska, These receipts and statements properly tabulated will 
tell the story and do more to secure just, fair, and reasonable 
rates than a month’s talk from your lawyer. Will you help? 
It is your duty to assist in securing a just and fair control of 
transportation rates now or you must be prepared to suffer in 
silence for years to come. 

I appeal also, and finally, to the Secretary of the Interior, 
for if these combined criminal interests are not brought within 
the law the Alaska Government Railway, with which you are 
so intimately and officially connected, will become merely a 
connecting link between their steamships on the coast and their 
steamboats on the Tanana and Yukon Rivers. It will not avail 
the people of Alaska to give them reasonable rates over the 
Government road only to permit the combined Transportation 
Trust to add the excessive increases at both ends, 


The Good-Roads Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. W. SAUNDERS, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 4, 1916. 


Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, the favorable action of the 
two bodies of Congress on the conference report on the good 
roads bill, marks the culmination of a movement to enlist the 
activities of the Federal Government in the direction of a new 
phase of domestic development, and one that will engage the 
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interest of a greater proportion of the general public than would 
be attracted by any other form of Federal activity. This move- 
ment has been actively prosecuted within the last decade, but 
over one hundred years ago Gen. Washington, and later Thomas 
Jefferson, advocated Federal aid for roads. Indeed it was due 
to the efforts of Jefferson, and other far-seeing, clear-visioned 
men of that day, that the Cumberland Road was begun. It is 
worthy of note that the prosecution of that enterprise, even in 
that day of small revenues, did not in anywise embarrass the 
Treasury, while the results secured, were of inestimable public 
benefit. This fact should allay the apprehensions of those 
statesmen, chiefly from the great cities, who view the passage 
of this measure with dismal forebodings, and sniff the odor of 
pork in every item which it carries. They may compose their 
souls with patience, for while an era of extensive road building 
is at hand, the expenditures will be far short of the sums that 
ought to be appropriated in this direction. It is a lamentable 
fact that while nations are often extravagant, they rarely err, 
in this respect, in the direction of domestic development. No 
one of the great nations of the world carries any heavy burden 
of indebtedness due to expenditures for internal enterprises of 
a civil character. 

The public debts of these nations are composed of items that 
in the main are in nowise related to the homely and prosaic 
projects of domestic enterprise. These enterprises, unlike ap- 
peals for military expansion, do not touch the imagination, and 
ean not be used as material for exciting public apprehension, 
and disturbing the public equilibrium. Hence the appropria- 
tions in this direction will always be carefully considered, and 
the likelihood is that the appropriating body will err on the side 
of parsimony, rather than of extravagance. But having in mind 
the benefits that will ensue from the appropriations for rond 
development, and particularly the universality of these benefits, 
there is every reason tu believe that these appropriations will be 
made from year to year on an increasing and expanding scale. 

It is a singular fact that while this country has aided many 
forms of internal improvement, has built railroads, dredged 
rivers and harbors, and irrigated deserts, it has neglected the 
greatest and most manifestly needed of these improyements— 
namely, road building. When this measure went to the Presi- 
dent for his approving action, and he affixed his signature 
to the bill, a great piece of constructive legislation was com- 
pleted, one rich with the promise of better things for the farm- 
ers who, with ungrudging toil, have laid the stable foundations 
of national prosperity, while the rich streams of Federal appro- 
priations have been applied to enterprises unrelated, save in a 
remote degree, to the development of rural United States on a 
scale commensurate with its deserts. The men who are respon- 
sible for this road bill have builded better than they knew. 
It is not sectional either in theory or application. Therefore it 
is essentially just. It knows no South, no North, no East, no 
West, but dispenses its benefits so equally, and so impartially, 
that no community earnestly desiring aid, and fairly entitled to 
receive it, will knock at the door in vain. 

Under its beneficient operations the ordinary wagon road, 
the road that leads to all other roads, the universal road that 
Serves every use—the local use, the county use, the State use, 
and the national use—will be developed not only for the 
benefit of the local community, but in the result, for the benefit 
of the whole country. The vast network of roads that in the 
aggregate the operations of this measure will raise to a higher 
level of excellence, will furnish improved facilities for that 
vast volume of commodities that are hauled from the farms 
to find their way into interstate commerce, and ultimately into 
world traffic. Whatever expands this traffic, and diminishes 
the cost of its transportation, confers a national benefit. 
Plainly this is what a better system of roads secured through 
national aid will inevitably accomplish. 

The basic foundation upon which the prosperity of this 
Republic rests, is the gigantic annual production of the farms 
of the United States, a production that last year totaled over 
$10,000,000,000. In the first leg of their journey to the mar- 
kets, whence they will be distributed to the four corners of the 
earth in the ceaseless ebb and flow of international traffic, the 
products of the farm must be hauled over the local roads to the 
highways of commerce, whether those highways are railroads, 
or hard roads of an extensive and permanent character. In 
time the return traffic must pour back over the same roads. 
How idle, then, to talk of a system of road aid which would 
be limited:to the construction, or maintenance of a few great 
trunk lines of hard roads of the most expensive character! It is 
one of the merits of this bill that while a State, in its discretion, 
may use its allotted funds to build the latest types of hard roads 
on an extensive scale, it may also use the same fund to con- 
struct roads relatively insignificant, but of profound significance 
and intense value to the local community. Like the former and 


the latter rains which fall upon the just and the unjust alike, 
the benefits of this measure will affect road building on the 
largest, as well as the humblest scale. 

There is no community with a road project of a meritorious 
character, that will rot find itself within the purview of this 
bill. It has been well said that the question of good roads is 
a problem that concerns everybody. At one end of every road 
is the farmer with his crops for sale. At the other end of the 
road, is the city with its people waiting to be fed, its merchants 
with goods to sell, and the railroad with its trains ready to 
haul the farm products one way, and the industrial products 
on the return trip. To whose advantage is it, then, to have 
good roads to the villages, to the towns, to the great cities? 
Clearly it is to the advantage alike of the merchant, the farmer, 
the city, and the railroad. 

Who will be benefited by this bill? Practically every indi- 
vidual in the 100,000,000 souls who compose this great Republic. 
Compare its benefits with the benefits conferred by the other 
measures which Congress annually passes, the public building 
bill, the rivers and harbors bill, the bills for draining swamps, 
and watering deserts, and the most ardent advocates of these 
confessedly meritorious measures, will be constrained to ad- 
mit that in its effect upon the commerce and life of the whole 
Nation, the act for road construction through Federal aid, is of 
greater interest, and holds within itself possibilities of greater 
value for all the people of the entire Republic, than the other 
measures in their collective aggregate. 

I have been somewhat surprised at the opposition to this 
bill, not at the size of this opposition, for its numbers have 
been small, something like 60 of our total membership, but at 
the quarter from which it has come. This opposition has been 
largely confined to the members from tlie great cities, who seem 
to think that the benefits of the measure will be limited to 
the farmers. Even if this were true, it would not be a valid 
objection, for in comparison with the beneficiaries of the huge 
appropriations that have been made in other directions, the 
farmers will not receive a tithe of their deserts under this bill. 
As a rule the benefits of appropriations for domestic develop- 
ment are largely confined to the localities in which they are 
immediately expended. But we should not withhold our sup- 
port on that account. In this view the farmers should have 
opposed every appropriation that has been made for harbor 
development since the beginning of this Government. But they 
have not maintained so shortsighted, selfish, and ignoble an atti- 
tude. They have cheerfully approved these appropriations, 
though they were well aware that the immediate and palpable 
benefit of their expenditure would be in the localities where the 
expenditure would be made. The representatives from the 
cities which have grown rich and flourishing under a policy 
which has established and maintained their commercial facili- 
ties by Government expenditures, should not adopt the selfish 
and narrow attitude that aid of this character should be con- 
fined to city communities. 

The measure of our prosperity, is the prosperity of that 
agriculture which sustains all the urban communities. It is an 
old illustration that should our cities be destroyed, they would 
be built again, but destroy our agriculture, and grass would 
grow in the streets of our proudest cities. No greater burden 
can be taken from the back of agriculture, than the burden of 
bad roads. It afflicts the farmer every day of his life. It is 
an indirect tax, but it is the greatest tax that he carries. It 
touches him in the repairs of his vehicles, the strain upon his 
draft animals, in the inadequate loads that he hauls, and 
in the time which is unnecessarily consumed upon the road. 
But there is another phase to this matter. Social life in the 
country is dependent upon the roads of the community. The 
progress of civilization, the uplift óf our people, the interehange 
and adjustment of our civic views, depend upon the extent, and 
facility of our social intercourse, when mind meets mind, and 
neighbors come to know each other in the amenities of social 
life. The extent of this intercourse is limited by the facility 
of travel. So that in the result, not only on the material and 
economic side, but on the social side as well, the uplift of a 
community is intimately related to the condition of the roads 
in that community. 

I find the same thought elaborated in the speech of a col- 
league. 

It has been shown that as a result of good 2 roads, school at- 
tendance has been panais increased, social intercourse between the 
units of farming communities has become more frequent, and the 
1 opinions on political, economic, and educational prob- 
lems has ulated. In counties favored with good roads all the 
social activities of the community have received an impetus in a for- 
ward direction. 

Some interesting figures have been furnished by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture showing the cost of transporting farm 
products over the bad roads of the United States, in compari- 
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son with the cost of like transportation over the good roads of 
Europe. In the first place it costs the American farmer an 
average of about 23 cents per ton per mile to haul his prod- 
ucts to the river landing, or the railroad depot. The aggregate 
of this annual charge upon American agriculture has been esti- 
mated at $600,000,000, a colossal burden, and one susceptible of 
easy remedy through the betterment of our highways. By 
far the greater portion of this cost is due to bad roads. It 
may be remarked in passing that these are the roads which 
the Federal bill is designed to improve. The cost of trans- 
portation over the roads of Europe run as follows: In France 
the average cost of hauling farm produce to market is about 
114 cents per ton per mile, in England 12 cents, in Italy 9 
cents, in portions of Germany from 11 to 18 cents, in other por- 
tions of that country as little as 5 cents a mile. Compare with 
these figures the cost of like transportation in the United States 
which runs from 19, to 27 cents per mile. What is the ex- 
planation of this difference in cost, one so much to our dis- 
credit, and so great a handicap on our farmers? 

The explanation is easy, good roads on the one hand, bad 
roads on the other. The situation, however, is not wholly 
bad, the cloud has a silver lining. In the last decade many 
States, and many counties, have come to realize the secret 
of their backwardness, and have made wonderful strides in 
the direction of better roads. The thrill of this impulse has 
not been confined to any one section. The big States, and 
the little States, the poor States, and the rich States, Massa- 
chusetts, and Florida, New York, and California, the North, 
the South, the East, and the West have united in this great 
forward movement, and the results attained have been little 
short of wonderful. But while much has been done, much 
more remains to be accomplished. The long pull, the strong 
pull, and the pull altogether remains to me made. At this 
point the Federal bill comes in. It does not seek to inter- 
fere with, or overthrow any work that is in progress in the 
States, It holds out a helping hand. It proffers cooperation. 
The terms on which its aid will be afforded are simple. Any 
community in any State seeking to construct a highway, or a 
section of a highway, whether on an extensive, or a limited 
scale, will submit its project to the highway commission of 
that State. The engineers of the highway commission will ex- 
amine and pass on the merits of the project submitted. If 
approved by them, they in turn will submit the project to the 
engineers of the United States Department of Agriculture. If 
these engineers find the project good, then a price is fixed for 
the work, and the specifications drawn. When the project is 
completed according to these specifications, and the road is 
accepted by the Federal department, then a warrant is drawn 
on the Federal Treasury for one half of the agreed cost of 
construction. 'The other half is paid by the State and the com- 
munity, upon the terms arranged between them. If the work 
is done in a State like Virginia, the State, in many instances, 
will aid the community to the extent of one-half of the amount 
charged against the community. This aid would leave the com- 
munity chargeable with only one-fourth of the entire cost. In 
brief this is the scheme of the Federal bill, popularly known as 
the good-roads bill. Its possibilities of benefit to the entire 
country are enormous. For the first year, operations under this 
measure will not be extensive. 

The department must organize its forces and get ready ‘for 
this work. It will be necessary to provide an adequate supply 
of inspecting agents, engineers, and experts, and create the elab- 
orate machinery required for a new departure in governmental 
activity. But after the first year, the operations of this road 
bureau will expand at a marvelous rate. The growth of the 
green bay tree is usually cited to illustrate rapid development, 
but I predict that wonderful as the growth of that tree may be, 
it will take second place to the record-breaking pace that will 
be set by the expanding activities of this bureau. This is but a 
beginning, a small plant that will be watered and fostered. The 
proverb truly says, no beginning of things, however small, is to 
be neglected, for continuance makes them great. From little 
things, we go on to greater things. Look at rural delivery, 
that giant doing publie service every day, save Sundays, rain, 
or shine, summer, or winter, over good roads, and bad, and recall 
that the span of its life is only about a decade and a half. 

Mr. Speaker, the way to this legislation has been long and 
much encumbered by the obstructions of selfish. opponents, heed- 
less of any interest but that of their immediate localities. But 
everything is well that ends well, and we realize that we have 
come to the turning of a long lane, the friends of this measure, 
feel that they have fought a good fight, and having kept the 
faith with their constituents, they tender this bill to the country 
in the full assurance that our faith in its merits will be justified 
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by the results of the severest tests to which if may be subjected. 
I wish that I could body forth in appropriate terms my vision of 
what this legislation will effect in the next decade. It will 
establish the prosperity and happiness of all the people of the 
entire Republic upon a basis as imperishable and enduring as 
the foundations of the everlasting hills. 


Congressman James T. McDermott Makes His Annual Report 
to the Voters of His District. 
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F 


HON. JAMES T. McDERMOTT, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 15, 1916. 


Mr. McDERMOTT. As the Representative in Congress from 
the fourth congressional district, I submit for the consideration 
of the people of that district a brief report of the legislation 
passed and acted upon by Congress at the last session. It is 
but right that I should acquaint the people of the district of 
my activity regarding the many bills that were considered 
and which directly and indirectly concern the welfare of the 
constituency which I haye the honor to represent. Ever since 
I have been in Congress it has been my policy to make an annual 
report of this kind to my constituents. 

I was first elected to Congress on my promise to work and 
vote for all measures in the interest of the working masses. I 
gave my word that I would always be found on the side of the 
workingman when it came time to vote on any of the labor 
measures before Congress, and the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the 
book that contains the true proceedings of the daily work of 
Congress, bespeaks the faith I have kept by showing that my 
vote has always been registered with labor. I have supported 
and voted for every bill indorsed by organized labor. 


REPRESENTS THE VIEWS OF HIS CONSTITUENTS, 


In this connection I desire to say a few words regarding my 
vote on the immigration bill. Representing the constituency 
that I do, which is composed largely of Bohemian, German, Irish, 
Lithuanian, Polish, and other foreign-born citizens, I could not 
consistently, after receiving the views of these people, vote in 
favor of the literacy test. I am convinced that foreigners of 
sound body, mind, and morals, of good and patriotic intentions 
toward our country and institutions, and of sufficient means to 
justify the assumption that they will not become public charges, 
should be welcomed into our midst and made to feel that they 
are at home. They should be extended all the privileges of our 
laws and liberty that our Constitution provides. 

The father of Abraham Lincoln could not read or write, and 
if he had been born abroad and had come seeking admission to 
our country he would have been excluded under the literacy test 
as provided in the immigration bill. 

When Kosciusko and Pulaski appeared at our shores and 
offered their services for the cause of liberty and independence 
of our country no one asked them, “Can you read?” One of 
these Polish patriots gave up his life for the cause of inde- 
pendence, and the United States Congress, in grateful apprecia- 
tion of the services rendered by these foreign-born heroes, 
authorized an appropriation for the erection of a monument in 
their honor in the city of Washington. And in my opinion the 
Polish people are to be congratulated on the active support that 
the Democratic administration has given their people both here 
and in Poland, and as a Representative in Congress of a district 
that has many Polish-American citizens I heartily agree with 
the State Department in their efforts to help these deserving 
people. 


VOTED AGAINST THE USE OF THE STOP WATCH ON HUMAN BEINGS. 


One of the most important legislative battles that came before 
the Sixty-fourth Congress was the fight over the Tavenner 
amendment prohibiting the use of the stop watch in Government 
arsenals and navy yards. I supported the Tavenner amendment 
and did all within my power to bring about its passage. The 
stop watch is the principal feature of the so-called Taylor system 
of “scientific shop management.” I do not believe the man lives 
who can successfully defend before an audience of average 
American citizens the Taylor system as Mr. Taylor himself 
described it, 
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Imagine any man confronted on the public platform with 
Mr. Taylor’s own words, used in describing how he installed the 
Taylor system at the plant of the Bethlehem Steel Co. : 

The tasks were all purposely made so severe that not more than one 
gd 3 laborers (perhaps even a smaller percentage than this) could 

The motive behind the stop watch and other speeding-up 
features of Taylorism is not efficiency, as the average man under- 
stands the meaning of the word, but an inordinate desire for a 
greater profit from the toil of man, and back of that desire is 
greed. 

In its last analysis the Taylor system is simply the “ scien- 
tific” grinding down of the spirit, the hopes, the ambitions, as 
well as the physical bodies, of those who toil; and for what? In 
order that dividends may be increased. The thing is too in- 
human and too murderous to be imposed on beasts of burden, to 
say nothing of imposing it upon fellow human beings. It may 
be said to the credit of the average American employer that he 
has refused to go to anything like the extremes that Mr. Taylor 
recommended. 

As so well stated by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
Keating], the issue in the fight against the Taylor system is 
between those who want to hold a stop watch on some one else 
and those who have had the stop watch held on them. 

ATTEMPT TO INSTALL SYSTEM IN GOVERNMENT ARSENALS. 


Strange to relate, the Chief of Ordnance wants to install the 
Taylor system in the Government arsenals. The Sixty-fourth 
Congress deserves the unstinted thanks of the workers of the 
Nation for inserting in the Army, Navy, fortification, and sun- 
dry civil bills a provision prohibiting the use in Government 
arsenals and navy yards of the stop watch and other objection- 
able speeding-up features of the Taylor system. 

This provision reads as follows: 


be available for the salary oi pay of any officer, manager, superintendent, 
fore’ ‘or other person havin charge of the work of any 


movements of any such employee while engaged upon such work; nor 
shall any part of the appropriations made in this act be available to 
pay any p: cash reward to any employee in addition 
o his regular wages, except for ions 3 in improvements 
or economy in the operation of any Goyernment plant.” 

The enactinent of this legislation was accomplished in the face 
of the bitter opposition of the great manufacturers’ associations 
of the United States. 

Considering the powerful influences that opposed it, consider- 
ing the treacherous parliamentary whirlpools through which it 
had to pass, and the dangers which beset it at every stage of its 
legislative journey, the workingmen of the Nation are to be 
congratulated upon its final passage by Congress, 

ANTI STOP-WATCH LEGISLATION IMPORTANT TO ALL WORKERS. 

This legislation is of importance to all workingmen, whether 
they are employed in Government establishments or not, because 
if the Taylor system could have been installed in Government 
plants, the fact could have been made use of to the disadvantage 
of employees in private plants where the installation of the 
system is contemplated. Private employers would be in the 
strategic position of being able to assert to their protesting 
employees that the Taylor system had been indorsed by the 
United States Government, and that if it was an inhuman and 
bad system Uncle Sam would not be putting his official stamp of 
approval upon it by introducing it in the Government arsenals 
and navy yards. 

The Commission on Industrial Relations spent thousands of 
dollars in an investigation of “scientific management.” ‘The 
conclusions reached by disinterested investigators and students 
should be read by any man who doubts that these so-called 
systems are to-day the gravest danger facing the workers in 
their struggle for freedom and well-being. Briefly, the com- 
mission found: 

(1) That the cardinal principle of “scientific management 
is the pitting of each workman against the fellow workman at 
his side in a race for greater and greater output per minute 
and hour and day. 

(2) That constant dread of discharge is deliberately im- 
pinte in every worker’s mind in order to drive him forward 
at top 

(8) That this killing competition of worker against worker 
is the most efficient scheme ever devised to break down organ- 
ization among employees by creating interests that are not com- 
mon, but absolutely the reverse of common. 

(4) That it is a fact, proved over and over again, that em- 
ployers operating under scientific management reduce the basic 
rate of pay to about that prevailing before the system was 


introduced, as soon as they have speeded up their employees to 
the point where the latter are earning more than the prevail- 
ing rate of wages, as a result of their increased speed and 
productiveness. In other words, the workers’ share of their 
increased production is taken away from them as soon as the 


standard has been set and the employers have demonstrated 


that the increased rate is possible. x 

(5) After the basic rate has been reduced, the employee 
must keep up the same nerye-racking race or he will not receive 
even the lower rate. 5 

In the words of Andrew Furuseth, they will scrap the whole 
human race unless some power stops them.” 

If organized labor had established its right to exist and were 
strong enough to take an equal voice in administering so-called 
scientific management systems, it might be a different story. 
But with labor already fighting against odds for the right to 
organize, the net result of the Taylor system if generally 
adopted would be simply to destroy unionism and leave the 
workers helpless. 


WILL PLACE REPORTS AND TESTIMONY OF FAMOUS INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
COMMISSION REPORT WHERE ALL CONSTITUENTS MAY CONSULT THEM. 


I desire to announce that I have 14 sets of the final report and 
complete testimony of the hearings of the famous Industrial 
Relations Commission, which I will place at labor centers and 
public libraries in my district where they will be available to 
the largest possible number of the men and women of my dis- 
trict. This is considered the most remarkable document that 
has ever been turned out of the Government Printing Office, and 
will have its effect on legislation for the next half century to 
come. 


TAKES PRIDE IN ASSISTANCE GIVEN PROGRESSIVE LEGISLATION. 


When the present session of Congress comes to an end, legisla- 
tion of great importance to the country will have been enacted 
into law. Since the opening of the Sixty-second Congress in 
1911, the first Democratic Congress since 1895, more reform and 
progressive legislation, more legislation for the benefit of the 
great masses, has been placed on the statute books than in any 
period of our history. I believe I am justified in taking some 
pride in the long list of achievements in the interest of the 
American people, for I have worked faithfully to bring these 
great reforms about. 

Because of a Democratic administration at Washington we 
now, elect United States Senators by popular vote, and we have 
a publicity law which insures the honest election of Senators 
and Representatives. ` 

We have the income tax, which places the burden of taxation 
on those best able to pay, and nets to the Treasury nearly 
$140,000,000 a year. 

We have the Underwood tariff law, the first honest downward 
revision of the tariff in a quarter of a century, and we will have 
a nonpartisan tariff commission which will prevent the tariff 
from being used as a football of politics in the future. 

We have a new banking and currency system which has 
emancipated the American people from the money changers of 
Wall Street. 

We have the Federal Trade Commission and the Clayton anti- 
trust law for the protection of honest business men and the 
encouragement of honest business. 

We have passed a law for the physical valuation of railroad 
properties in order to enable the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to fix just passenger and freight rates. 

We have enacted liberal pension laws to take care of the 
old soldier and his widow in their old age. 

And what about the 25,000,000 men in this country who labor 
by the sweat of their brows? For years they have been peti- 
tioning Congress for legislation, but not until after the election 
of a Democratic majority in the Sixty-second Congress were 
these petitions heard. 

We have a Secretary of Labor, and labor now occupies a promi- 
nent position at the President’s Cabinet table. 

We have an eight-hour law on works done for the Government 
as well as work done by the Government. 

We have the Children’s Burean for the protection and welfare 
of the youth of the country (Miss Julia Lathrop, of Chicago, 
appointed the head of this bureau), and we have a child-labor 
law. ; 

We now have laws for the safety and protection of workmen 
in hazardous occupations, such as the phosphorus match act, 
the Bureau of Mines act, and Bureau of Safety Appliances. 

We now have a seaman’s law which has liberated the seamen, 
and we haye exempted labor unions from the operation of the 
antitrust law, thereby liberating the laboring man and elevating 
him above property and the almighty dollar. 


` 


‘ 
ADEQUATE DEFENSE PROVIDED FOR. 

But this is not all. When this session ends we will have pro- 
vided for the protection, security, and lasting peace of a hun- 
dred million people. We will have provided an Army and a 
Navy sufficient and able to protect the interests and honor of 
our Republic and of its citizens everywhere. We do not want 
war. These preparations are not for war. These are prepara- 
tions against war. We love peace. God grant that there will 
never be another war. But why are we unprepared? Who is 
responsible for this condition? Who has been in power for 16 
years before the Wilson administration? At no time in the 
history of our country has any administration equaled the pres- 
ent in the matter of providing adequate national defense. 

While making adequate preparations against war, the great- 
est achievement of the administration is that our leader has 
kept us at peace with the world. While civilized Europe has 
been involved in the greatest slaughter of humanity during the 
past two years, President Wilson has kept us at peace. 

FRATERNAL INSURANCE MBASURE. 


Referring to the interpleader insurance bill which recently 
passed the House of Representatives, I wish to say that should 
this bill become a law it will afford a much-sought relief to 
the fraternal insurance companies in the United States. The 
outstanding feature of the bill is the giving to insurance com- 
panies the right to file bills of interpleader whenever a case 
occurs where two or more persons make claim to the benefits of 
a policy of a deceased member. The State courts had juris- 
diction of cases brought within the State, although other suits 
may have been pending for the recovery of the sum due. The 
Moore bill, if passed, will compel the rival claimants to appear 
in a Federal court and assert their claims, treating the litigants 
fairly and deciding which is entitled to the benefits of the 
policy. Heretofore it has been possible for rival claimants 
under a policy of insurance to make recovery where but one 
sum was due, this happening where suit was brought in differ- 
ent States. One can readily conceive that the passage of the 
measure will give the fraternal insurance societies the oppor- 
tunity to file a bill of interpleader in the Federal court and 
thus prevent a number of suits arising in various States. Un- 
der the present practice, where there are several claimants, it 
is necessary for the officer or officers of a fraternal insurance 
society to appear, with counsel, wherever a suit is brought. 
The expense of affording transportation of the officer and attor- 
ney and fog counsel fees is necessarily borne by the members 
of the insurance society, which usually proves expensive and 
a hardship to be borne by the members of the organization. 

This bill has passed the House of Representatives and is now 
in the hands of the Senate, and strong efforts will be made to 
have it considered and passed at this session. It is a meritori- 
ous measure and will result in the speedy adjudication of cases 
that heretofore have lingered in the courts for years. 

CONGRATULATED BY SPEAKER CHAMP CLARK, 

I wish to report to the voters in our district that I have 
been constantly in attendance at the sessions of Congress, I 
believe my record for faithfulness in this connection will com- 
pare favorably with that of any other Member. 

In this connection it affords me much pleasure to state that 
the great Speaker of the House of Representatives, the Hon. 
CuHamp CLARK, has written me the following letter, calling 
attention to this phase of my service in Congress: 


Tue SPEAKER’S Rooms, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. O., August 14, 1916. 
Hon. Jauns T. MCDERMOTT, 


House of Representatives. 
My Dran Mack: This has been a very eventful session of Congress 
and one in which the Democratic has done more good for the 
United States and the American people than has been done in 20 


years. 

I congratulate you on your faithfulness in attendance and in the 
steady and constant discharge of your duties. You have been regu- 
larly at your post and have voted right. 

I wish you luck in the impending cam . The longer a man 
stays — e House the better Representative he ought to make. 

our 


friend, 
CHAMP CLARK. 

THIS IS CONGRESSMAN M’PERMOTI’S FINAL WORD TO THE VOTERS. 

Upon this excellent record I shall go before the people of 
our district for renomination at the Democratic primaries, 
Wednesday, September 13. 

This will be the only communication that will be sent to the 
voters of our district from me. Any other purporting to come 
from me will be sent out by my opponents, whose methods will 
be repudiated by all fair-minded voters of the district. As in 
the past, my campaign will be conducted in a dignified and 
manly manner befitting the position I aspire to, and I trust 
I will have the support of the voters of our district at the 
primaries on September 13. 
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Read, Ponder, Act. 
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or 


HON. HALVOR STEENERSON, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In ree House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 18, 1916. 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted 
to me to extend my remarks in the Recor I include an address 
by Andrew Jay Frame, president Waukesha National Bank, be- 
fore the State Bankers’ Association of Colorado, at Denver, 
July 21, 1916. 

The address is as follows: 


MONOPOLIZATION V. INDEPENDENT BANKING. 


{Address by Andrew Jay Frame, president Waukesha National Bank, 
Waukesha, Wis., before the State Bankers“ Association of Colorado, 
at Denver, July 21, 1916.] 


attempted to 
e hands of the mo- 


„ and it would 
have corralled the powers that be and the Democratic doctrine of an 
avowed enmity toward monopolization is dead, unless House bill 15734 
is buried beyond n. If this bill passes, then, in common par- 
lance, Wali Street has swallowed the Democratic Party, 


Let us briefly diagnose the case. 
House bill No. 15734 reads practically as follows, as cited by Mr. 
on: 


Paul M. Warburg before the New York State kers’ Associati 
“Autho any national bank with nee tape capital and surplus 
or over, located in a city of more than 100,000 inhabitants, to establish 


branches within the corporate limits of the ah 8 and authorizing any 
national bank located in any other place, with the approval of the 
Federal Reserve Board, to establish branches within the limits of its 
county, or within a radius of 25 miles of its banking house, irrespective 


of county lines, etc. 

To my mind the passage of such a bill would be signally destructive, 
and also would be the stepping-stone to a general 3 bran 
banking system, which would ee destroy the 25,000 to 30,0) 
independent banks of the United States. In 1901 and 1902, when 
some—not all—big bankers in a few big cities attempted to commit 
the American Bankers’ Association to such a scheme, and in the dis- 
cussion of which I had the honor of taking a material part, these 
branch-bank advocates were signally defeated. I feel confident this 
similar scheme will not prevail, as soon as its destructive results are 
fully comprehended by the Democratic Party. I am informed, on what 
I believe to be goa 5 that a few me hip bankers are now 
fostering this plan, because they desire to sk cream from the 
whole country. No honeyed reasons advocating branch banking can 
begin to Ton with the wonderful upbuilding power of the inde- 
pendent banking system of the United States. 

As a new generation is born every 20 years and told to keep away 
from the fire, permit quotations from my address before the State 
Bankers’ Association of Michigan, in 1902, and also from another in 
Oklahoma, in 1913, both of which show clearly the destructive results 
of branch king. 

To my mind this bill should read: 


A BILL, 


3 revolutionize and monopolize the banking business of the 
es, 
Second. To pull down what we have been unbuilding for years. 
Third. To substitute 100 or 200 sent central banks, with 25,000 to 
— cps. tails to their big kites, thus destroying our independent banking 


system. 
Fourth, To skim the cream from the country to enrich the ex- 
Paes beg of the great central banks and to increase the people's tax 


were forthcoming to pa 

reat Britain has pina) 74 t central banks and over 
7,000 branches. Over per cent of her power is monopolistic. 
France has a few great central banks, and Germany likewise, In both 
of these countries these banks n dominate the commercial 
banking business. In London, Paris, and other large cities wherein 
branch banks are authorized the great central banks throw out their 
arms all over those cities, thus overthrow many independent banks 
therein. Mr. A. B. Stickney, in 1901, d there were five branch 
banks competing for the cherry in one small city of Canada and none 
paid local taxes. 

With these facts before us, may we not well ask: If Congress should 
authorize branch banking in the United States, will not the great 
central banks in emotes. for the business of city and country apenl 
or tacitly say to the well-to-do State, as well as national independen: 
bankers, Sell out to us or we will establish a branch bank n 


` 
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gressional legislation in favor of internal branch aaan T I fear the 
result will be like Ben Franklin's description of quack doctoring: “I 
was well. I wanted to be better, I took physic and died.” 

Again: Mr. Stickney, in an address before the Marquette Club of 
Crago, in 1901, said that “Eleven of the banks of Great Britain 

id last year 20 per cent or more, and the Average dividend paid 

N all the other banks was 13.8 per cent.” This, of course, was by 
the central banks, as branches make no dividends. In 1900 the na- 
tional banks of the United States paid 8 per cent. 

Query No. 1. Is the meat in this coconut philanthropic on the part 
of the advocates of branch banking, or is it that the general central 
banks may skim the cream from the whole country to enlarge the profits 
of the central banks? 

No. i Have we no vested rights that the monopolist is bound to 
respect? 

No. 3. As branch banking means monopoly and revolution in banking, 
are you ready to surrender? 

No. 4. Are these not serlous questions for the country banker to 
ponder over and eyen a majority of the city bankers, as branches would 

established in the cities as well? 

After more than a half century of arduous labor in building up a 
4 bank and encouraging local industries, I am led to urge that we 

o unto the monopolist as he would do unto us, but under David Harum's 
patoso 8 it to the monopolist fust by preventing legislation 
_permitting it.” 


STRIKING COMPARISONS. 


In my 1902 Michigan address, heretofore referred to, I compared 
results of ic conditions from 1836 to 1902 in Great Britain under 
its branch banking system with our independent system. Time forbids 
more than a sum up of records showing Great Britain had six recorded 
anics, with £106, „000 of liabilities, as against four panics in the 
Inited States, with £81,000,000 abilities. 

Further: The American Encyclopedia for 1893 says as to the Aus- 
tralian branch banking system: That out of 28 nks, with 1,700 
branches, 13 of them, with 800 or 900 branches, failed in six months 
ending May, 1893, for the stupendous sum of 290,000,000.“ This sum 
in that single swoop exceeds the total liabilities of all the failed banks 
in the United States from 1863 to 1902, although the banking power 
of the United States was many times that of Australia, When we 
compare historical facts with unsupported assertion unjustly villifying 
our banks it seems the banking business of the United States looms 
up so grandly that every American citizen should feel proud. 


CANADIAN SYSTEM. 


Permit just one more comparison with the much-vaunted Canadian 
system, with quotations from my Oklahoma address in 1913, substituting 

nyer in place of Muskogee. 

First. The Canadian system requires not less than $500,000 of 
capital to start a bank there. There are now in the chief cities but 17 

eat central banks, with over 3,000 branches. In 1880 there were 41. 

t is a scandalous fact, widely admitted, that the wers controlling 
made it about as difficult to get into the select coterie as to get into a 
safe with a jimmie. The system evidently borders on a pure monopoly, 
whereunto we are trending. 

Second. The stock of these central banks—no stock being issued by 
branches—is held largely in London, Liverpool, Quebec, Toronto, ete, 
and only a small percentage throughout the Dominion. Of course, divi- 
dends follow the stockholders’ residence. 

Third. I understand the stock is assessed where the holders reside, 
Branches pay a small license fee, DRE g. no taxes, except on 
buildi. owned by the bank, which m be paid in any event. 

Fourth. The branches in the country towns and smaller cities have 
no president or cashier and no board of directors, but are managed 

ractically by figureheads. One man has general supervision over 10 

20 branches in separate localities, and the so-called local managers 

e orders from him. 

Fifth. They take the deposits from one locality and send to others 
where interest rates are higher to the detriment of home demands. 

Let us ree oe conditions in Denver and the country generally with 
like cities in Canada. 

Denver has 35 banks and trust companies with capital and surplus 
of about $15,000,000, The 3 cashiers, and boards of directors 
are strong, influential, pubi 98 wo citizens. The local stockholders 
are a on the alert to upbulld Denver and bring profits on their stock- 

oldings. 

Under the Canadian branch banking system the Denver presidents 
and cashiers would be set aside and the directorates abolished. There 
would be comparatively no stockholders, even of the central banks, 
and cashiers would be the managers of the branches. As self-interest 
is the first law of nature, this wrecking of the powerful influence for 
good of all these elements would breed indifference. 

pe as taxes are 1 75 in Denver on capital and surplus, Denver 
would get filched out of $250,000 per 9.3 — in bank taxes, which would 
simply add to the people's burdens. If stockholders get but 6 per cent 

er annum on their investment of $15,000,000, that would mean £500,000 
Toon per annum for distribution in Denver, plus any undivided profits 
covering over 4 million dollars annually, all of which, if the Canadian 
system were adopted in the United States, would 22 to 100 or 200 great 
central banks of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, etc. A 
beautiful and enticing picture for Denver, other like cities, and the 
country generally. I appeal to you, gentlemen, ts it not a fact that those 
allied to the ownership and oe oe Le ah of the independent banks of 
the country bave been wonderfuily instrumental in the onward and 
upward progress of your farm sections, your hamlets, and your cities? 
If we =~ these, do we not upbuild the great cities and the Nation 
as a whole 

Contrast these facts with the further ones that Canada, with splendid 
resources, has a territory about equal to the United States, with a 
population of but seven and one-half millions; that her whole banking 

wer is mot equal to that of Massachusetts alone; that losses to 

epositors and stockholders of Canadian banks, as compared to our 
national banking system, is as three to one in our favor; that inter- 
est rates are neither uniform, nor are they lower than in the United 

States; and then ask yourselves if I am not justified in declaring 
“the Canadian branch banking system skims the cream from the 
country to enrich the exchequers of the monopolists in the t 
cities, while the independent banking system of the United States 
helps wonderfully to upbuild the Nation as a whole.” 

further proof permit a short quotation from a 1912 weekly 
edition of the Toronto Star, which has a daily circulation largely 
in excess of any of the other six dailies there. 
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4 — 9 a well-written, logical four column article, the following 
strong hea es appear in the Star: 


Monster BANKING MONOPOLY A LEECH AT CANADA'S THROAT, KILLING 
LOCAL INDUSTRY, DEPOPULATING RURAL DISTRICTS—CENTRALIZATION 
OF ALMOST ENTIRE FINANCIAL Power OF DOMINION IN THR HANDS 
OF A Few CAPITALISTS HAS RESULTED FROM OUR MucH-VAUNTED 

BANKING SYSTEM—ALMOST TOTAL EXTERMINATION OF LOCAL BANKS, 


I aop but two extracts therefrom, to wit: 
Ls 0 large capital insures slow, steady transmission of deposits 
to branches for control and use of head offices in smart, alien 
centers, local credit based on local savings is transferred to parasites 
on whom rests neither responsibility, o ject, nor desire to exercise 
banking functions in 1 of local enterprises. With such credit 
basis lost not only does the collapse or absorption of local bank institu- 
tions become inevitable, but local aspirations and confidence which had 
sustained local industry are wiped out or made dependent on the will 
and not of competitive enterprise. So secretly, so gradually, does this 
sequestration of savings proceed, so insiduously are local enterprises 
undermined, that plan of a ‘branch’ to suck out local earnings, 
to extirpation of even the last local industry or institution, is em- 
braced by ‘ slow-going’ people with the same artless innocence as a 
8-year child fondles a viper.” 

“To this accursed system of concentration of credit and destruction 


of local industry the Dominion of Canada stands indebted for a 


Brother bankers, if you value your liberty, then protest to your 
Representatives in Washington to vote against any internal branch 


As further proof of my contention permit me to quote from a letter 
received from the president of a prominent trust company in New 
Jersey, to wit: “I notice that the branch banking dan is again 
looming up. The last issue of the Bankers“ Magazine con s several 
references to it. It appears that a great many of the larger bankers 
are galeis lining up in its favor, and it may be necessary for the 
country bankers to orpuize in opposition. 

“ You will recall t last year we won out in our fight in New 
Jersey and succeeded in passing the repeal of the branch banking bill 
over the veto of the governor. It was a very hard fight, and I under- 
stand that the large institutions who oppo: us are planning to make 
another attempt to force the branch banking law through in our State.” 

In another letter he says: “ Branch nking promulgated by a 
national banking system would re more dangerous than the State 
law which we were successful in having repealed. Our present banking 
arrangements would be seriously disarranged by the passage of this 
a + * ‘The big banking interests are determined to introduce 
branch banking into this country. This can only be avoided by unitin 
in streng opposition along the same line carried out in the recent fight 
in our own te.” 

I have similar information from New York and other States. 

Permit me to suggest that in every State wherein the law is not 
explicit. a, t branch banking it should be made so without delay 
if ae independent banking system is to be preserved. The enemy is 
active. 

I now and always have approved of winning world trade by throw- 
ing out arms to the ends of the earth like unto the splendid work now 

ng pioneered by the great National City Bank of New York and as 
authorized in the Federal reserve act as to foreign branches, I only 
take issue with internal monopolization. Permit me to digress for a 
few moments upon two live subjects. 


FREE REMITTANCE FOR CHECKS. 


The arbitrary and unjustifiabie methods to bring about the free 
remittance for checks by country banks, to my mind, can not be de- 
fended on any equitable or economic grounds. 

The noise about the excessive “ float” of checks to and fro will be 
doubled and trebled under a rule of free remittance therefor. If bills 
made at the great centers were paid by draft, as they should be, there 
would be no“ float“ to be sent back home with time lost in transmis- 
sion, doubling and trebling postage and entries, clerk hire, envelopes, 
ete. è 

To encourage the “ Seating of checks from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic coast and vice versa is 2 to peany enlarge unnecessar, 
expenses and encourages “kiting” of checks. t is a positive eyil, 
The thought that it relleyes the big merchants of material loss is a 
fallacy, because, if checks are sent instead of bank drafts to pay bills, 
the cost of collection to the city merchant is invisibly charged to the 
customer, where it belongs. I assert, it is indefensible to cempel the 
banks to remit for these checks without charge, as they are not inter- 
ested in the action. The banks are open at material expense and 
keep reserve city balances in order to sell exchange as one of the ordi- 
nary, legitimate functions of 9 use a few banks charge 
excessively is no excuse for robbing the many doing a legitimate busi- 
ness. To my mind, if it is constitutional to compel banks to remit for 
checks at a loss, then it is constitutional to compel farmers to sell but- 
ter below cost. The very foundation of our Constitution is threatencd. 

Some argue that if any account is not large enough to cover the cost 
of free remittance, then the bank should decline the account. This 
Seems queer logic. A banker in Milwaukee lately told me that his 
bank had 1,000 small accounts that were unprofitable, but it kept them 
to encourage the small dealer to W. 

The Waukesha National Bank has over 1,500 of such accounts. 
Banks 8 them; and I ask you in all seriousness, Shall we 
encourage or rottle them? Should they not pay the banks some- 
thing for exchange to partiy cover safety of their funds and for 
convenience in paying their bills? Banks generally, where accounts 
justify it, now sell drafts without charge to customers. No arbitrary 


rule can govern. Where facts are stated it would seem bankers are 
not all devoid of patriotism. ‘ Consistency, thou art a jewel,” seems 
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to apply in this case. Permit me to ask, Is it consistent for the Goy- 
5 St to compe! banks to remit for checks without charge when its 
own war exorbitant 9 — tor postal orders are as follows: 


For orders: Cents. 
Dee 
Pyne Wit eit enh ple wee LONE, Ta SSS Se ee FE 


No post-oflice orders are issued in excess of $100 each. 

Express companies charge exactly the same rates as post offices. 
Compare these with rates charged by the Waukesha National Bank to 
any customer or stranger: 

Drafts pp to $10 cost 5 cents each. 

Drafts 10 to $100 cost 10 cents each. 

Drafts $100 to $1,000 cost 10 to 25 re ine 

Drafts over $1,000 cost 25 cents per $1, 

These rates are about one-tenth those 9 40 to 50 years ago. 
In well-settled sections charges for exchange are rarely equal to post- 
office rates. Lower rates goiera revail. The great increase of 
business and co 5 has justi the decrease of charges. The 
law of suppl demand must govern, and arbitrary action by Gov- 
ernment is simply 5 and fully as indefensible as the exploded 
3 to artificially regulate the rate of interest. Just a moment as 
to the— 


UNJUST DEMANDS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 


For the use of the New York Times Annual Financial Review of 
January 1, 1916, the editors asked me: “ Why do not the State banks 
join the Federal reserve system?” My answer thereto was approxi- 
mately as follows: 

The national banks haye paid into the Federal reserve banks for 
capital, say, $55,000,000. 


On this they get 6 per cent par annum if earned, or $3, 300, 000 

Add to this the expenses of Federal reserve ‘banks for 
i, 2 eee eb ween 1, 600, 000 
TOR SR i renare E — 4,900,000 


which the Federal reserve banks will probably make Pir aiina at the 
gene 


annum 
the banks in the issue of some $380,000, 
in 1914. ER Aldrich-Vreeland currency ob enya a pulled us —— 10 


the 8 in of 1914 without suspension of 
z or 1907 took pla oe. trade and commerce so that no . of 1893 
or 00 


hea ceased and conditions were mending before the 
pederal "reserve: banks ed November, „ and rediscounts 
thereafter were 3 the claim that these banks did the work 


builder, $ 
would save probably 90’ per cent the e expense | 
the true mission of a servant to and not master of our banking 
The banks of the country are paying the freight, lch indirectly adds 
to the le's burdens, 

In addition to the Pig nace, a the wag vee} sums are demanded of 
the national banks for deposit in the Federal reserve banks without 
interest or right to withdraw, as follows (approximately) : 


5 — the three central reserve city banks of New Tork, Chi- 


, and St. Louis, 7 per cent of deposits, say $190, 000, 000 

52 general reserve city, banks, 5 per cent of oa „ Say. 120, 000, 000 
7,578 country banks, 4 per cent of deposits — 000, 

hig 1916, 5 in a deposit Ree on ash 460, 000, 000 

. 16, 10 917, general resery: e, city “and country 

š must pay 1 or hold in cash än additional 100, 000, 000 

Thus tying up, without profit, a grand total of 560, 000, 000 

or more than one-half of the total Pensa of all the national banks 


eae Da — 55 ‘ways 
ogen to good banks through thelr caps correspondents, except in 
panic periods, and this defect is now remedied. 
Permit me to a to the inte! ce and fairness * the Ameri- 


can ple by asking what 8 or corporation willing to 
de t one-half of his or its capital in the bank not Bubject to with. 
drawal in order he or it may be — to 


t ~~ accommodation at 
that bank when panic threatens once in 10 to 20 rs? 

The amounts already paid in to the Fed parein i banks are 
more Bh ey ample to cover any threatened panic contingencies that 

ron Bas e Federal reserve banks have now in cash on hand 
$400, 600.0 000 neal haye the power to issue $1,000,000,000 of extra cur- 
H and yet they insist on the last pound of flesh for 1916 and 
an member banks, and still want to double thi 
burdens 9 adding the State banks ana 8 com 
hold, outside of central reserve cities, bu tly excess of 4 per 
cent poy. deposits a cash on 8 which mu Bec be EA korias ped CODY 
wW e law and common prudence. will ymen' come 
from? Wisconsin rational banks by November, 1917, ill have de- 


or tied up about 


8,000,000 in cash above reserves hand. If State — 
ey would be called upon for $10, 000, 000 more, which woul 
from present interest-bearing sources, as cash can not be spared. 
How much will will Colorado tie up outside of the State for a like 
purpose, thus lowering the banks’ loaning powers to the people, un- 
ess they rediscount from their own deposits in Federal reserve 
banks, by worse than brokerage, as brokers do not indorse paper? 
But let us diagnose the 


sited ee of the State in pn reserve banks 
38 oined, 


UNJUST BURDENS. 


The three central reserve city banks part with 7 per cent out of 25 
per cent cash heretofore held against their 5 This is absolutely 
no burden to eee and they will never suspend cash payments and tie 
up country-bank balances as they did in 1893 and 1907, because the 

9 7 reserve banks stand ready for relief. 

assert, if the reserve centers are cared for, no suspension of 
8 payments will ever again occur unless overexpansion of currency 
and credit runs rampant. 

The 52 general reserve city banks have paid in more cash now than 
can be spared, and further calls add unnecessary burdens upon them. 

The country banks have paid in, above capital-stock requirements, 
4 per cent of deposits. Under the old law they were required to keep 
on hand sp cent of deposits. After November, 1917, it will be 4 
pri cent, his TAA 2 per cent: But 4 per cent has already been 
paid in. The other 2 per cent has come from interest-bearing sources, 

The act requires tying up 3 12 ber cent of the country-bank 
demand deposits, and the burden is so par that practically the whole 
of them are chafing under the load, and many of them are threatening 
to leave the system unless relieved. The 3 per cent supposed reduc- 
tion of reserves is ely mythical, because banks must keep city- 
bank balances against which ter draw drafts. 

While at Massachusets lately, where I addressed the joint session 
of all the New England State bankers’ ee I unfolded these 
facts to the governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 

e frankly admitted the great burdens put u 27. the country banks. 
Mr. in addressing the late New York State Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, when referring to our “heavy sacrifice,” said: “ Sincerely 
appreciating the hardships it entails for the country banker, and 
sympathizing with the ficulties of his tion, we must say to 
aim ‘Forget these exchange charges.“ his confession seems like 
gom to injury, when neither of them are necessary to cover 
es sought, and both are clearly un-American, undemocratic, 
— subyerstve of American freedom. t us not forget that if in- 
comes of the eral reserve banks ang the $4,900,000, heretofore 
referred to, the Government confiscates the surpius, wi itae belongs, 
under any code of honorable ethics, to the deposi 

The great bulk of arguments of those who are ove —— working 

nail to powers of the 


tooth and unnecessarily 88 ae 2 Bs 
Federal reserve banks, and to aor gone’ to my mind are 

to the se eng of ¢ those who pay the 
LOWER INTEREST RATES. 


oe fallacious and only ad 
freight. 

There is loud acclaim, that interest rates are lower, because of the 
Federal reserve act, Let us see. Political economists declare 
that the — for money, like unto the cost of toes or any com- 
modity, rise and fall un lèr = law of supply and demand. Fictitious 
manipulation of 5 t make for u values. On the 
1 paadi Eine 1914 the ‘United States imports over exports of 

5 $ „ which of IAE ie is a basis for billfo’ 
of t expansion. In partion our unnatural 8 exports in 23 
months exceeded our 2 he by some $3,000,000,000, thus giving an- 
other big bank account t inflation. These have made money a 

on the markets, Further, I know from experience that after the 
17 e of 1873, money was a drug on the markets for six years. From 

893 to 1896 like — prevailed. Political economists also record 
the fact that undue stress, conservatism general! iy 8 
and money 5 a g. In view of these facts, as the al re- 
pre act gt not increase Bowed ced capital by a single farthing, and re- 

say orgy Seen gener 8 an insignificant factor since the banks 
pai In Novem 1914, it would seem the claim has practically no ` 


foundation to rest upon, 
It ve me y to speak so plainly, but the life of the country 
er is at stake, ont these excessive, coercive measures can not be 
— on any moral or sound economic grounds. 
t me to say that I do not present these een in a 
critical b ut in a constructive spirit, therefore byte what I said on 


page 688 of Senate hearings on the bill in 1913. After citing ap- 

5 2 has now been accomplished and calls yet to be made, 

paca aah one A reserve transfers eae 
o th 


any statesman iria such 3 especially from the 
cities, and impoverishes. the coun banks’ lo 
ers. Is it 5 to e such colossal sores from the ba banka 


but such calls ject sought. 

n must warfare for a repeal of bill will 
isto. a second Andrew Jackson to destroy these banks. What we 3 — 
We want it so reasonable that we 


a “if the full measure is demanded, ve State —.— will not 
i the light of experience, it would seem that our statesmen should 
serlously consider ean ae ane the act, to the end that no perenes calls be 
made and that reason mus' in the collection of chec 

ery: If the State banks 8 joined, and the finde already 
pe! in are ample for all purpose why, ey anger the country banks 
doubling the Federal assets? To encourage 
State banks to join, the demands : upon 8 banks should be halved. 
If our statesmen will but turn a deaf ear to the monopolizers who 
pecs the “cream branch-banking scheme; and the 
. — tes will stand by and foster on sound lines the inde- 
system, then with a reasonable mobilization of cash 

roe — by banks on a less expensive basis, 
that American freedom, for which our Tore- 
2 . n. vil be maintained and our wonderful ae oe continue 


we 


1800 
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I also insert a copy of the bill (H. R. 15784) to authorize 
national banking associations to establish branches, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the act approved December 23, 1913, known 


as the Federal reserve act, be, and the same hereby is, amended by 


adding a new section as follows: 
“DOMESTIC BRANCHES, 

“Sec. 25a. That any national banking association located in a city 
or incorporated town or village of more than 100,000 inhabitants and 
possessing a capital and surplus of $1,000,000 or more may, under such 
rules and regulations as the Federal Reserve Board may prescribe, 
establish branches within the corporate limits of the city, town, or 
village in which it is located. f 

“Any national banking association located in any other place may, 
with the approval of the Federal Reserve Board, and under such rules 
and regulations as such board may prescribe, establish branches within 
the limits of the county in which it is located, provided that no such 
branch shall be established unless the capital of the parent bank is at 
least equal to the aggregate of the amounts which would be required 
of each branch, under the provisions of section 5138, Revised Statutes, 
if it were organized as an independent association, together with the 
amount required of the parent bank itself by that section. 


Conference Report on Army Appropriation Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. MONDELL, 


OF WYOMING, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 9, 1916. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, if we accept the confer- 
ence report we will dispose of the Army appropriation bill 
for the current year. I can not, however, approve all of 
the provisions of the bill as agreed to, and if I could vote 
against certain of them without voting against the entire 
bill I should certainly do so. The House conferees have 
succeeded in reducing the bill $46,000,000 in amount and 
are entitled to the thanks of the country for so doing. I 
am therefore inclined to support their work as the best that 
can be done under the circumstances. Astonishing things are 
done or sought to be done in these days in the name of and 
under the cover of preparedness. Schemes and projects of local 
benefit, but of questionable character, from the standpoint of the 
general good, propositions for general or special promotion and 
preferment, which under ordinary conditions would have short 
shift, are brought forward, have their innings, and some of them 
get through in the general hurrah for preparedness. Further- 
more, the bill contains much legislation, including new articles 
of War., that is questionable in form. This bill, carrying $267,- 
596,530.10, is more than $165,000,000 in excess of Army appropri- 
ations of last year. In addition to which the deficiency ap- 
propriations already made this fiscal year for Army service ex- 
ceed $27,000,000 and deficiency estimates are pending, amounting 

to about $6,000,000, making the total for Army expenditures 
this year, not including $25,000,000 for fortifications, upward 
of $300,000,000 or three times the appropriation of last year 
and in excess of $100,000,000 more than the largest recorded 
expenditure of any nation on earth in time of peace, which was 
that of Germany the year before the outbreak of the European 
war. 

Large as this appropriation is so far as the items of pay, 
equipment, supplies, and munitions are concerned, they are 
probably not excessively large for the number of men proposed 
to be under arms, including the militia, but there are many items 
other than these which might have been eliminated or reduced 
without harm to the service. Legislation on appropriation bills 
is never justified if it can be avoided, and this bill contains 
much legislation adopted hurriedly and without due consid- 
eration by either House. 

It is a little difficult to estimate with entire accuracy the 
amount of these appropriations which are properly chargeable to 
the Mexican situation. The total of the appropriations for the 
National Guard, which have been called into the Federal service, 
are, of course, chargeable to that situation; but it is not so clear 
what part of other items should be so charged. After the Army 
bill passed the House, the Secretary of War sent to the Senate 
an estimate for $88,495,525.78 additional on account of the Na- 
tional Guard. Not all of that sum was finally appropriated, but 
other appropriations were made on behalf of the National Guard 
not included in that estimate, including $2,000,000 for dependent 
families, There were also increases under the various items for 
the regular establishment directly chargeable to the Mexican 
situation. It can be conservatively stated that at least 
$80,000,000 of the sums carried in this biH are to meet expendi- 


tures made necessary by the situation in Mexico. This does not, 
of course, include the deficiency appropriations of July 1, of over 
$27,000,000, or the deficiency items now pending of about 
$6,000,000 directly chargeable to the Mexican situation, the total 
cost of which for Army and Navy in the last three years has been 
upward of $150,000,000. These are mighty impressive figures 
when we recall that they are made necessary almost wholly by 
the Administration's indefensible policy in handling the Mexican 
situation. Under a policy firm, fair, and fearless, the conditions 
of revolution in Mexico would have added very little to the ex- 
pense of either our military or naval establishment. 


John Eriesson. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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OF WASHINGTON, 
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Mr. DILL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to take this opportunity to 
say a few words regarding the bill providing for the erection of a 
suitable memorial to John Ericsson, the inventor and constructor 
of the Monitor. He rendered services of extraordinary and in- 
calculable value to this country in a most critical period of its 
history. Although born in Sweden, he is known to every school- 
boy and schoolgirl in American because of the manner in which 
he served his adopted country. Because the naval officers of the 
Government during the Civil War turned down his invention of 
the Monitor his name has become inseparably linked with the 
name of Abraham Lincoln. When they said it was ridiculous, 
Mr. Lincoln gave his personal order that the proposition should 
be tried. 

While the name of John Ericsson is known to all the world 
primarily because he constructed the Monitor, I desire to call 
attention to the fact that he was one of the greatest inventors of 
the world. He was the author of a large number of inventions 
and improvements of inestimable value to mankind. To him 
belongs the credit for the screw propeller, the use of compressed 
air for the transmission of power, the forced draft by centrifugal 
blowers, the surface condenser for marine engines, the location 
of propellers below the water line, and the deep-sea sounding 
device by which warning signals can be located accurately. In 
addition to all of these inventions and improvements; he in- 
vented and designed a large number of other mechanical devices 
of great advantage and value to the commercial world. 

There is another reason, Mr. Speaker, why it is especially 
fitting that our Government should erect this memorial at this 
time. His native country is one of the few European nations 
which has remained neutral during the terrible war that is 
devastating that continent. The United States is also neutral 
and is on especially friendly terms with that great progressive 
nation. By the erection of this memorial, we shall not only do 
ourselves honor by thus recognizing his services, but we shall 
be building a shrine here in the National Capital to which will 
journey many millions of our own people of Swedish ancestry. 
The Swedish-born Americans are now, and history records they 
always have been, among the finest of our citizens, and this 
applies to all Americans of Scandanavian descent. In the 
State of Washington they hold high rank indeed. I know 
many of them personally and am proud to be a Representative 
in this Congress from a district which contains such a larga 
body of citizens of Swedish and other Scandanavian ancestry. 
They are educated, honest, and industrious. While they read 
and recite the sagas and sing the songs of their forefathers 
and learn the history of their warrior kings, above and beyond 
all this, dearer than anything else to them, is their love for 
the United States, their adopted country. They are true to 
the Stars and Stripes and to all for which our flag stands, 

In closing, I desire to insert as part of these remarks one of 
the finest speeches of its kind I have ever read. I refer to the 
speech of Congressman CHartes H. Sioan, of Nebraska. It 
contains some most interesting information about John Ericsson 
and also about the monuments already in the National Capital. 

Congressman SrLoan’s speech, in part, is as follows: 

“Mr. Stoan. Years ago in the schoolbooks we learned that 
Baltimore was the Monumental City. It is now seldom so desig- 
nated. This is largely due to the fact that within an hour's 
ride from the Metropolis of the Chesapeake’ there stands by 
the lordly Potomac, at a point where the waters from the moun- 
tains meet the tides of the sea, our National Capital. 
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Its regular streets, broad avenues, palatial homes, and great 
buildings, public and private, together with its numerous parks, 
whose areas describe many geometric outlines, all challenge the 
notice and command the favorable comment of visiting Ameri- 
cans and foreigners. 

“Some of the most interesting features of Washington are 
its monuments, erected as a protest against the oft-repeated 
statement that republics forget and are ungrateful. Between 
the Capitol and the Potomac, reaching toward the heavens, 
stands the greatest obelisk in the world. It was erected by 
a generous people’s voluntary subscription and a congressional 
appropriation to the memory of Washington. Near the banks 
of the Potomac, beyond which rises in solemn grandeur Ar- 
lington Cemetery, the resting place of American heroism, is 
now being constructed a magnificent Greek temple in commem- 
oration of Lincoln. [Applause.] In the various parks are im- 
posing statues erected to brave, wise, and great Americans, 
‘whose deeds crown history’s pages, and time’s great volume 
make.’ All these are in chaste marble, enduring granite, or 
imperishable bronze. These in the main are erected to com- 
memorate America’s native sons. 

“ However, America did not come into national existence by 
native effort alone, nor has that national existence been main- 
tained independently of those who looked for the first time upon 
the sun in other climes or under other flags than ours. In an 
oblong square fronting the Executive Mansion is Lafayette 
Park. Here are beautiful walks under trees transplanted from 
many other countries. In the southeast corner upon an elevated 
pedestal, about which is the compatriot group, stands n bronze 
statue, with military trappings, of America’s early, tried, and 
noble friend—Lafayette, [Applause.] 

“At the northeast corner is a similar statue erected to Kosci- 
usko, the Pole. May it stand there in grandeur until dismeni- 
bered Poland, which gave him birth and for which he fought 
and fell, shall take its place among the other nations of the 
earth. [Applause.] In the southwest corner is another statue 
of heroic mold erected to Rochambeau, the great French gen- 
eral, who led his army, side by side with the Americans under 
Washington, up to triumphant Yorktown. The latest statue 
placed is in the northwest corner, that of Baron von Steuben, 
an officer under Frederick the Great. He became, after Valley 
Forge, the effective drill sergeant of our Continental Army. It 
was to a large extent his methods and discipline, added to the 
zeal, daring, and patriotism of the American Army, which 
humbled the land forces of Britain. [Applause.] 

“Nor are those who distinguished themselyes on land alone 
remembered. In Franklin Park there has recently been erected 
a bronze statue of Irish Jack Barry, who nobly earned the 
title, ‘The Father of the American Navy,’ [Applause.] Re- 
cently the American Government in just retrospect condemned 
its own neglect of John Paul Jones, who under different flags 
had become in that period of revolution on two continents ‘ the 
terror of the seas.’ As a measure of justice the American 
Government transported his remains from their Parisian rest- 
ing place and placed them in a mausoleum at the Annapolis 
Naval Academy. Afterwards a statue—enduring, imposing, and 
appropriate—was erected to his memory at Potomac Park in the 
National Capital. The achievements of this Scot in gallantry 
and daring reflected luster all along his career, but never more 
than when he patrolled the seas in vigorous warfare against 
all who would assail the eneradled Republic of the west. 
[Applause.] 

„John Ericsson was born with a genius for mechanics and a 
mind for mathematics. With the industry and persistence of 
his race this child of the north lived and closed his career with 
a record for achievement which, had he lived a few centuries 
ago, would have, by the iconoclasts of to-day, been called a 
romance. 

“ He first saw the light under the northern sun in Vermeland, 
Sweden. His nativity was but a few degrees from the Arctic 
Circle. It was the land of the short day and summer and the 
long night and winter. Eighteen hundred and three was a year 
of great import to America. It was the year when Napoleon, 
intending to deliver his greatest indirect blow at Britain, ceded 
Louisiana to the United States, giving us the scope of an 
empire. Far-off Sweden was then under the rule of the great 
Napoleon. There a boy was born who 59 years later was to 
prove a great factor in preserving intact, under the American 
flag. that mighty domain. Napoleon intended by so ceding 
Louisiana to build a western republic capable of battling suc- 
cessfully with Britain. That was an enterprise in which the 
great Corsican recognized his own inability, for already Brit- 
ain’s supremacy of the sens had confined Napoleon’s triumphs 
to continental Europe. 
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“The march of events confirmed the foresight of Bonaparte. 
Britain was successfully combatted and our most marked vic- 
tory was at New Orleans, the populous center of that great 


annexation. The supreme trial of the Republic was not des- 
tined to be with Great Britain or any other power. It arose 
between two parts of the Republic itself. In that John Erics- 
son earned the distinction which the bill for his monument now 
pending in this Congress would confer. 

Between the Sweedish cradle and the American tomb (1803- 
1889) we find many interesting facts. Ericsson exhibited a 
precocity for drawing at the age of 4. At 8 he became an adept 
at understanding and handling machinery. He was the builder 
of a perfect miniature mill at 9. At 10 he astonished Admiral 
Platten, the great Swedish canal builder, who prophesied for 
the boy an extraordinary future. At 13 he directed 600 Gov- 
ernment military laborers in the construction of public high- 
ways. So the good roads builders of to-day may find a pioneer 
in John Ericsson. At 17 he became a soldier in the army of 
Bernadotte, under whom he was rapidly advanced. At 18 he 
was a surveyor in the King’s service. His measurements and 
maps made at that time still remain marvels of accuracy and 
utility. At 23 he left his homeland of the north, where he 
deemed his abilities and activities circumscribed, for Britain 
was then as now the empire of the sea. There he believed 
would be a demand for the creations of his brain and their 
perfection by his hand, [Applause.] 

“Britain was not an hospitable host for the Scandinavian 
genius. The man who rivaled Stephenson in producing the 
steam locomotive, the foreigner who produced at a London 
fire the first steam fire engine, the alien who bound the can- 
non barrels against their bursting, and the originator of the 
screw propeller, came up against British official inertia and 
English red tape. While Ericsson could take dead metal and 
shape it to his will, chain the elements, make a gun safe, at 
least to its handlers, subdue the fire fiend, and seizing upon 
the theory of bird flight, apply it to shipping, revolutionize in 
cheapness and speed navigation, yet he could not jar loose the 
official mind of Britain. The official mind of Britain was much 
like the official minds of other countries which have so often 
dismissed the suggestions of genius with these insuperable ob- 
jections: ‘We never saw it before. It was never done before.’ 
It almost leads one to inquire why the ancients wasted rocks 
with which to build pyramids Were there not sufficient official 
skulls for the purpose? 

“So in 1839, wearied with Britain's official inaction, though 
he had acquired 80 British patents, he started for New York, 
the then ambitious port of the Western Continent, now the one 
through which passes more commerce than any other port of 
the world. 

“He came to America at the invitation of-Robert F. Stockton, 
an American capitalist. In 1842 he designed, and the Govern- 
ment adopted, its first real steam war vessel, known as the 
Princeton. He invented an instrument for measuring distances 
and in firing guns. The range finders on our great dreadnaughts 
are but the perfection of this instrument invented by Ericsson. 
Its importance may well be realized since size of guns, weight 
of projectile, resistance of armor plate, and distance between 
gun and target constitute the four great facts in naval gunnery. 

“The New World became attractive to him. He conceived a 
patriotic devotion to the great Republic whose enterprising men 
and liberal government gave him scope for his genius and in- 
dustry. From this country he was granted 100 patents. So, 
in 1848, he adjured his allegiance to the Crown of Sweden and 
became n naturalized American citizen. Before our Civil War 
he conceived the Monitor and offered it to Napoleon III, there 
seeming to be no American demand, but Napoleon rejected it. 
By a strange coincidence, the character of the great battle in 
Hampton Roads was to either side suggested by Ericsson. 
Mallory, the naval secretary of the Confederacy, had been a 
friend of Ericsson's before the Civil War. In his then talks 
with the inventor, the ironclad was discussed, and Mallory 
later upon obtaining his position in the Confederate Cabinet, 
used Ericsson's thought, years before the war informally com- 
municated, for the construction of the Merrimac. 

“The Civil War was on. Its first year had shown in the ac- 
tivities of the field the mettle of both sides, albeit lack of 
discipline and preparation were manifested on either side, but 
more particularly by the North. It is an ancient story now 
about the construction of the Merrimac. Her entering Hamp- 
ton Roads, sinking our Cumberland, burning the Congress—both 
wooden yvessels—and driving the Minnesota into a position of 
helplessness. 

“But the building of the Merrimac was not unknown to the 
northern authorties, and the time of her arriyal where the 
battle must take place was of course reasonably forecasted. It 
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seemed providential that preparation for meeting it should have 
been made by the one man then in the world capable of suc- 


cessful preparation. [Applause.] 

“On September 14, 1861, the Government entered into a con- 
tract with Ericsson to construct the Monitor. One of his claims 
was that it should be impregnable to shot. Think of it! In 
that critical period the Government, dealing with the only indi- 
vidual capable of meeting the great national crisis, inserted in 
its contract of purchase a condition that payment should be 
withheld unless that condition could be clearly met. 

“The Monitor’s keel was laid October 25, 1861; her engines 
were steamed December 30. It was launched January 80, com- 
pleted February 15, went into United States commission Feb- 
ruary 25, and on March 8 made her famous trip to Hampton 
Roads. Word painting of the first great sea fight, where gravity 
seems to have been conquered and where iron not only floated 
but fought iron, is left to the many writers and historians who 
with picturesque detail have given to the world an account of 
the first great naval battle as modern warfare then begun and 
since continued. Interesting as such an account might be, more 
interesting would be a statement of the fear and trembling on 
the decks of every northern wooden man-of-war. The conster- 
nation of Philadelphia, Boston, and New York, who saw in the 
immediate future the menace of their invaded ports, their de- 
stroyed shipping, and their wealth placed under tribute to the 
ironclad monsters already under construction and fashioned 
after the Merrimac. More interesting yet was the suspense 
and almost terror in Washington, where those in authority in 
anticipation saw the Merrimac steaming up the Chesapeake on 
into the Potomac, past Mount Vernon, and up to the National 
Capital, with guns trained on the Treasury and the Capitol, 
which meant more than a mere battle and the destruction of 
property. It meant a release of the southern blockade. It 
meant recognition of the Confederacy by all the powers on 
earth, It meant their commerce aiding the seceding group. It 
5 an unconquerable South and a permanently divided 

ation. 

Men sometimes refer to the battle in Hampton Roads as 
being undecisive, because neither ship was captured or sunk. 
But the best evidence of victory was the subsidence of fear 
throughout our Navy; the restoration of complete confidence in 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia; the tightening of the 
southern blockade; the nonrecognition by foreign powers; the 
supreme relief and the glorious confidence of Lincoln and his 
Cabinet; and as time went on the complete victory by the North 
and the perpetuation of the Union left unquestioned proof of 
who was victor and who was vanquished in the first great battle 
of floating iron. [Applause.] 

“That in building the Monitor, Eriesson's chief consideration 
was for battle rather than navigation is suggested in the final 
end of the historic craft. Late in the year of 1862, as the 
northern naval forces were prosecuting their conquest against 
the shore defenses of the South, the Monitor was sent down the 
Atlantic coast. There, in a stormy sea, it Cape Hatteras; 
but in the increasing gale which followed it yielded to the bat- 
tering of Neptune’s artillery, and on the 8ist day of December, 
1862, it sank in that section of the sea which has claimed so 
many craft of both wood and iron and levied, year by year, 
heavy tribute of human life. 

“My attention has recently been called to the fact that Dr. 
Greenville Weeks, who was a surgeon on board the Monitor in 
its first battle cruise, and still with it on its final trip, still lives, 
at the age of fourscore years. He recently visited the great 
Capital whose preservation was the Monitor's prize in 1862. It 
may be a matter of general indifference, but to me one of the 
most interesting seafaring accounts I ever read was ‘the last 
cruise of the Monitor,’ written many years ago by Dr. Weeks, in 
which he graphically described the last trip and final passing of 
the Monitor upon which he had been an officer and witness in its 
battle triumph, and which he left on its final cruise only when 
it sank to rise no more. 

“There is a story of the ancient Swedish kings, and, by the 
way, one of them was named Ericsson, that a prince entitled 
to the throne must look upon it, then go and perform some 
great and heroic deed; then drink a libation from a skull 
before he takes his seat of power. Ericsson had looked upon 
a throne of metal, proffered by Neptune. He drank a libation 
from rebellion's skull, and became entitled to his throne. That 
right was confirmed by Neptune and Mars. [Applause.] 

Some may think Eriesson's Monitor was the chance thought 
of the dreaming inventor. It was not. It was the legitimate 
product of a highly organized, tempered, tried, and cultured 
brain, which always controlled and commanded a hand of 
cunn 


ing. 
“A tribute to Ericsson is, in a broad sense, a tribute to the 
race from which he sprung. No evidence of this would seem 
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better or more appropriate just now than a quotation from 
Admiral Luce in a paper read before the Naval Institute April 
20, 1876: 

“The Monitor was the crystallization of 40 centuries of thought on 
attack and defense, and exhibited in a sin manner the old Norse 
element of the American Navy; Ericsson (Swedish son of Eric) built 
her; Dahlgren owens branch of valley) armed her; and Worden 
(Swedish, g, wo fought her. How the ancient Skalls 
would have struck their wild harps in hearing such names in heroic 
verse! How they would have written them in Immortal runes”! 


A Correction. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THETUS W. SIMS, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 18, 1916. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, during the month of July, 1914, 
when the House was considering the conference report on what 
was called the Lever cotton-futures bill, I addressed the House 
for 5 or 10 minutes in opposition to the bill. I did not con- 
tend that the bill was not a good bill for the purpose of regu- 
lating dealing in cotton futures; in fact, I think it was quite a 
good bill for that purpose. But inasmuch as the Democratic 
national platform adopted in 1912 favored the enactment by 
Congress of legislation to suppress all pernicious practices of 
gambling in agricultural products by organized exchanges and 
others, as I now recall the language of the platform, I was 
opposed to regulation and favored legislation in accordance 
with the platform demands to suppress future dealing or, as the 
platform called it, gambling in farm products. 

A few days ago my attention was called to what appears to 
be an editorial utterance in the issue dated August 8, 1916, of 
the Anderson Farmers’ Tribune, published in the town of Ander- 
son, S. C. One Mr. V. B. Cheshire appears to be editor of the 
paper. This editorial, if such it be, is written in opposition to 
the nomination of my honored colleague from South Carolina, 
Mr. WYATT AIKEN, and says in part: 

We charged him with yang, Bag poo when fake legislation curbin, 
gambling in cotton, known as Lever bill, was up for action July 27, 

914, and to more what he says is untruthful and what we say is the 
gospel truth, let our readers who receive copies ofa 8 a good 
mocrat from essee, by the name of T. W. Sims, con ing the 
record yea-and-nay vote on conference report, verify our statement. 
It of four pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and in those 
four pages you will find interesting evidence of the way AIKEN is ab- 
sent and the way Lever puts things over the wool-hat boys and buncoes 
the farmers in the interest of the cotton exchanges and cotton gamblers. 
Read carefully. 

It will be seen by reading my remarks on that occasion that 

I had no controversy or words of any kind with Mr. AIKEN. 


‘Mr. Lever had charge of the bill, and the only colloquy I took 


part in concerning the bill was with him. 

In the editorial I have read from it is also stated, referring 
to my speech, that “it will reach you on or before this issue of 
this religious semiweekly does.” From this statement it ap- 
pears that this speech of mine is being sent to persons in the 
congressional district of Mr. AIKEN for the purpose of using it 
in opposition to his nomination. I want to state, Mr. Speaker, 
most positively that I have not sent out that speech to anybody 
in South Carolina or anywhere else. I did not even so much as 
have it printed and sent to my own district. 

I have heard through private sources that this speech of 
mine is being sent into the district of Mr. AITKEN at this time 
1916—under my frank. I want to say, Mr. Speaker, that the 
editor of the paper referred to, nor anyone else, has any author- 
ity to use my frank for this purpose. I can not imagine how 
this speech can be sent out at this time under my frank, as I 
never had any of them published, even for use in my own dis- 
trict. A few days after I delivered the speech referred to, in 
July, 1914, one Mr. J. H. Patten came to my office and stated 
to me in substance, as well as I can now recall, that he 
wanted to use my speech with the Farmers! Union people in 
my district to aid in my election in November, 1914. He com- 
mended the speech and said that it would do me good. As a 
part of my speech I read and incorporated in my remarks a 
letter from Mr. Charles S. Barrett, national president of the 
Farmers’ Union, bearing on the subject under discussion, and 
Mr. Patten wanted to use that letter also, and this was one of 
the reasons given for asking me to permit him to use my speech. 

I had known Mr. Patten casually for two or -three years 
prior to that time, and had been informed from sources that I 
regarded as perfectly reliable that he was an attorney or legis- 
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lative agent for the Farmers’ Union. I had seen him in com- | is for a Member of this House to ever permit the use of his 


pany with several of the officials of that organization and had 
at times talked with him concerning legislation in which the 
members of the Farmers’ Union were interested. I knew that 
Mr. Patten had married the daughter of a former United States 
Senator from South Carolina. I had known Mrs. Patten and 
her father’s family more or less intimately and had the very 
highest regard for them. If I had known nothing else but 
that Mr. Patten was the son-in-law of this former United States 
Senator from South Carolina, I would have taken it for 
granted that he was a perfect gentleman. In addition to this, 
knowing that he. was associated in an official way with the 
Farmers’ Union, I naturally had no thought that he wanted to 
use my speech for any other purpose than for the purpose I 
had in making the speech. He seemed to be very friendly dis- 
posed to me and wanted to help me secure my reelection to 
Congress, and stated to me, as best I can now recall, that if 
I would permit him he would send out my speech under my 
Frank to the members of the Farmers’ Union in my district. I 
can not say positively that he said that he would not send it 


to any other district than my own, but I had not the remotest |- 


thought that it was his intention to use my speech for any other 
purpose than to aid in the election of Members of Congress in 
the general election in 1914 who were favorable to the posi- 
tion taken by President Barrett on this question of the sup- 
pression of gambling in farm products on the exchanges of 
the country. So believing and so understanding him, I gave 
consent that he might have this speech published and sent out 
under my frank. 

Now, I can not understand how this speech of mine can be 
circulated at this time under my frank in South Carolina or 
elsewhere unless some of the speeches which were secured by 
Mr. Patten were not sent out at that time and are now being 
sent out. 

As it appears from this newspaper article that the speech is 
being used to prevent the nomination of Mr. AIKEN, I want to 
say, Mr. Speaker, that I have known Mr. AIKEN ever since he 
became a Member of this House and served with him on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee for a number of years, and in that 
way I have had an opportunity to know him much more inti- 
mately than a Member knows another with whom he has had 
no committee service, and I take great pleasure in saying that I 
have never received any impression of Mr. AIKEN other than 
that he is a most honorable gentleman, a man of ability, and an 
industrious and faithful public servant, and under no circum- 
stances would I permit my frank to be used even for the send- 
ing out of my own speech when the object of doing so was 
simply to prevent, if possible, the nomination of Mr, AIKEN. 
In fact, I would not do so to prevent the nomination of any 
Member of the House, either Republican or Democrat. 

I do not charge that this editor is using my frank, because 
there is nothing in the article in the paper that I have just 
read that would indicate that he was doing so, but if he or any- 
one else is doing so it is wholly without my knowledge or con- 
sent. The conference report upon which the speech was deliy- 
ered was adopted more than two years ago, and is not now an 
issue before the House, nor will it be, so far as I can see, in 
the next Congress. Of course, I do not know that Mr. Patten 
is sending out this speech in South Carolina or elsewhere at 
this time. If he is, it can not possibly be done by him in fur- 
therance of what I understood to be his object and purpose in 
requesting me to permit the use of my frank in the first instance. 
If any of these speeches were ever sent to my congressional 
district I have never heard of it, and if I had had the remotest 
idea that the speeches were to be used as it appears in this 
newspaper article that they have been, I would never, under any 
circumstances, have consented to the use of my frank. 
Whether it is known or was intended by the parties who are 
now using my frank for this purpose, such use is in effect, and 
in fact, an abuse and a misuse of my frank. 

Mr. Speaker, in the 20 years’ service that I have seen in this 
House I never have, except in this one instance, permitted my 
frank to be used by other than a Member of the House for any 
purpose, and this instance serves to show how cautious Members 
of the House should be in permitting the use of their frank for 
any purpose whatever by others than Members of the House. 

The only conceivable purpose for the use of my speech at the 
time I gave this permission was to aid, through the instrumen- 
tality of the farmers’ union, in securing the legislation regard- 
ing gambling in farm products that was demanded in the Balti- 
more Democratic platform; and now to find that that speech is 
being used, more than two years after it was delivered, for the 
purpose of preventing, if possible, the nomination of my friend 
and colleague from South Carolina, demonstrates how unwise it 


frank by others than his colleagues for any purpose at all. 

I want to notify any and all persons, whoever they may be, 
that may be sending out that speech of mine, or any other por- 
tion of the ConGressIonAL Recorp, under my frank that they 
are doing so without my knowledge or consent and that after 
this notice, if not before, any such use of my frank is an unlaw- 
ful use and will subject the parties so using it to the penalties 
prescribed by law applicable to such cases. 


Democratie Party Is of Necessity Sectic 1al—Reason Pointed 
Out by Raymond Robins.—Why Chairman of Progressive 
Convention Supports Charles E. Hughes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT JOHNSON, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Friday, August 11, 1916. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, the greatest 
political importance is attached to the decision of Raymond 
Robins, of Illinois, chairman of the national Progressive con- 
vention of 1916, to support Mr. Hughes, not only because he 
had been the Progressive nominee for United States Senator 
in 1914, and the recognized Progressive leader in the Central 
West, but for the added reason that President Wilson’s man- 
agers had expected confidently to land Mr. Robins as the one 
big Progressive who would stand out against Col. Roosevelt 
and the bulk of the Progressives and line up with Wilson. 

Futile, foolish hope to expect a man of positive and prac- 
tical progressive ideals like Robins, who has long been identified 
with the trade-union movement, and is trusted and beloved by 
its leaders, to seek sanctuary in a party whose dominant fac- 
tion is almost feudal in its treatment of the laboring man. 

As Mr. Robins says, in a recent statement giving his reasons 
for believing the Republican Party to be one of national pro- 
gressiveness— 


The fixed southern control of the Democratic Party is individualistic 
in its thinking, sectional in its sympathies, and inherits a tradition 
against common labor as servile. he social organization is still semi- 
patriarchal in the rural communities, and the southern environment 
presents the maximum of natural and cultural resistance to necessary 
social and industrial standardization. 

This doctrine of individualism, sectionalism, and disunion menaced 
and almost prevented the freeing of the colonies from foreign dominion. 

doctrine well nigh defeated the adoption of a unifying constitution 
wherein the American Nation e a fact. This doctrine after 60 
ears almost overthrew the national structure in dissension over the 
e of slavery. This doctrine since the civil war has delayed national 
legislation so urgently needed to solve the problems of pure food, trans- 
portation, child labor, and conservation. 


Mr. Speaker, one dislikes to dwell on the inescapable conse- 
quences if the country has four more years of misrule by south- 
ern Democrats, for the success of the Democratic Party in- 
volves, indeed necessitates, the imposition of southern thought 
upon northern action. It has not been escaped and it can not 
be escaped. 

There is a three years’ record to prove that, and the American 
Nation, bound to nearly a year of it, is asked to accept four 
more beyond its period of bondage. 

In an editorial on “Southern bondage” the Chicago Tribune 
of August 7 said: 

The social or; tion of the United States can not safely be directed 
by a section of the Nation which still remains semipatriarchal in its 
character. The iy and domestic policies of the United States can 
not safely be formed by men with parochial instincts, by men who still 
believe in decentralized government, who still believe that the obligation 


is on the Nation for the benefit of the State and not on the State for 
the benefit of the Nation. 


On this point Mr. Robins, in emphasizing our imperative need 
of a comprehensive foreign policy and an adequate preparedness 
to maintain our right part in the world movement of advancing 
human interests, as against the demination of privilege, autoc- 
racy, and militarism, asks: 


Can these imperative national needs be worked out by a State rights 
Democratie Pa that plans a State-dominated militia, with its menace 
of shiftless incompetence, iis politics, and organized snobbery in a 
national defense torce at a time of world peril? More and more it be- 
comes plain that most of our pressing problems of large import are 
national in scope and will yield only to national action. Yet we find 
in the Démocratic Party the modern, and let us hope the last, strong- 
hold of the advocates of local sovereignty. 
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Wherever the fight for more efficient an ent 


e governmen 
has been waged this baneful doctrine of State sie 7 mae has been inyoked 
to rally and shelter the antisocial forces to arouse sectional bias, local 
jealousy, and all the mean, narrow passions that hold men’s eyes upon 
the ground, when great human needs call upon them to look 9 

the saan RA date SORAR te the far COUTOS That 1E MOTI the toil and 
sacrifice of the long, hard journey. 


There is an infinite pathos in these last words, voicing as 
they do the yearning appeal of a noble idealist for justice 
against the arrogance and cruelty of class prejudice and big- 
otry. 

In all their gaunt nakedness these hideous traits of minds in- 
firm with selfishness stood revealed in Congress in the 
fight made by southern Members against a bill that was de- 
signed to free little children from the slavery of factory life 
and all its attendant evils, Such evils are rife in the Southland 
where child labor presents its most revolting aspects and the 
appalling results of it are exhibited in a wide-spread illiteracy 
and its inevitable companions, degradation and crime. 

Of the southern representation in Congress 47 in the House 
and 10 in the Senate, after a bitter and acrimonious battle, 
voted against the bill, acting, possibly, under the instructions 
of aristocratic constituencies on the old, old ground that it was 
an invasion of State rights. So was the abolition of slavery 
an invasion of this sacred ground. 

Mr. Robins considered all this when he chose the Republican 
Party as the party of performances. He says: 


Comprehending our national necessities, how can a Progressive aagi 
Sirr eama, lo 5 between the party of nationalism and the party of 
onal 


He then adduces the following reasons - 


The Progressive movement and revolt of 1912 having failed as 
permanent political „ and the verdict of the voters having ein 
rendered in favor of the Democratic and Republican es as the 
instruments of their organized political action, what is the present — 
of the men and women who were loyal to the Progressive Party an 
who believe in Progressive principles? In which of these dominant 
parties in the long run will Progressive principles find most effective 
support, and where will the rank and file and leadership of the 
Progressive Party find largest cooperation in the service of our com- 
mon country? e answer to this question is twofold—first, the the char- 
acter and environment of the ry voter mass control; and second, 
e permanent achievements of its lead 
‘The p voter mass control of the epublican Party is in the 
rural communities of the Central, Western, and New England States. 
This group represents the highest oT ag Pi 5 is freest from 
severe social and economic p: the zone of the greatest 
pata] tendency to industrial standardization and equality of oppor- 
— ar and inherits the tradition of Lincoln and the men who saved 
nio 


ge Republican Party has a rank and file of men and women mao 
rero ores their capacity to reject false or dishonest lead 
Conceived in moral revolt against human slavery, it was born, bap 
and nurtured in the supreme national struggle to maintain the national 
heritage and fulfill the promise of De freee opportunity to every citizen. 
Is not its rank and file best calculat uppat a a leadership that will 
create a national mind and 5535 an preserved the in- 
har (ene BS of the Nation against the heresy of will it not de- 

maintain a progressive national program 901 social and eco- 
nomic aare pS 

The present leader of the Republican Party won his reputation as 
the Progressive Republican governor of New York. He there proved 
himself Sopra 3 of all boss control and demonstrated 
that he will take advice from many but dictation from none. His 
‘words haye been made good by deeds. His ics. att is the fruit of 
the Progressive movement in eee 8 pg never recog- 
nition of the Progressives in th 3 N com- 
mittee is a guarantee of the good faith in orice — appea ‘or Pro- 
gressive support. 

This estimate of the Progressive character of the eevee Tard ami 
nee does not rest upon the testimony alone of his record and his 
associates. From a statement over the si ture of one of the ablest 
of the Progressive leaders in this Nation I quote as follows: 

“The nomination of Mr. Justice 2 3 hind acceptable to the 

great body of Progressive Republicans He 
was not the choice — the reactionary element which, formed the plat- 
form and otherwise controlled the convention. e is able, 
independent, fearless, and possessed of high public “spirit: There is 
no question of his personal and litical rior influen will go as ae 
as his convictions carry him, and no yp uence = stop h 


We Progressives stand at the cross e . indus- 
trial, and political life has broken down under the old indivi istic 
contro). A new national mind and conscience developing somun unity, 
industrial standardization, efficient litical ho: ; from self- 
controlled democracy—this is the goal of our generation in * 


I believe in the Pane 2 e of the nominee of the Re- 
OE Flaws P: . He is the cuous example in our history 
of the ssibilities that aimee politics may hold for success in 
able and unselfish public seryice. For myself, I gladly enlist with the 
great majority of the Progressives of the Nation ‘under the leadership 
of Charles Evans Hughes. 


Mr. Speaker, when we read of these Democratic senatorial 
caucuses, and find one Democratic Senator from the Middle 
West deliberately and pointedly charging another Democratic 
Senator from the far South with framing a revenue measure 
designed to save the South and rob the West and the North we 
must be further convinced that the statements made by Ray- 
mond Robbins are true. 


Order of the Secretary of War to Mine Planters. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT JOHNSON, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
‘ Friday, May 19, 1916. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I have twice 
called the attention of the present Congress to a remarkable 
order issued on April 28, 1916, by the War Department. The 
order bears the signature of Secretary of War Baker, and calls 
upon the captains of the mine-planting ships to discharge imme- 
diately all members of the crews of these ships who are not 
citizens. Then follows this remarkable statement: 

By citizens is meant American-born citizens. 


The issuance of this order resulted in the discharge of quite 
a number of trusted and long-employed employees of the mine 
planter Ringgold, including Swedish born, Finnish born, Danish 
born, and others born abroad, but all naturalized citizens of the 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States can not, under the Constitu- 
tion, discriminate between its citizens in this manner; and this 
order was not only illegal but extremely unfair, and without the 
slightest warrant. The matter first came to my attention 
through the following telegram: 

We, the uni ed members of the crew of 
mata planter 2 have been notified tha ae min be amie —.— 
because we are not American born. Being naturalized citizens of the 
State of Washington, we think this gross discrimination against for- 


-born citize and we therefore ask ‘ou to d 
gign- ban Shey racy ka — y o do us a favor and look 


Very respectfully, 


JOHN W. CARLSON. 
ALFRED CHRISTIANSON, 
CARL THOMASSON. 

L. HERMANSEN, 
WILLIAM MaTHEON. 


Carlson is a native of Finland, Christianson was born in Den- 
mark, Thomasson in Norway, Hermansen in Norway, and 
Matheon in Finland. All are naturalized citizens. A few days 
after receiving the telegram Congressman Jonxsox received the 
following letter from Anton Greenroos, who also had been dis- 
charged because, although a naturalized citizen, he was not 
native born. His letter states the situation exactly. It follows: 
Hon. Mr. JoHNsox, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: This is to let you know that I was a member of th 
civilian crew of the mine planter Ringgold at the time of — disch — 
on account of my foreign 

I was not present at at the time when the telegram was dictated and 
paced to yo ag name was not included in it; but I will now state 
10 fully all details o 10 my residence in this country from the day I landed 

I Janded in Boston in 1503, then went to New yen and took out my 
intention papers on the 20th’ of Opr: 1903. 3 work on the 
mine plan gold November 10, 1904, as 
moted to pote and worked in that . — until Mar May 7, 1910. 


5 disch: arge. 

I was born in Finland. ways since I became a citizen of this 
country I have tried to the best of my ability to promote its welfare 
and to do what is right. I — say this on account of the position. 
I would point out t though I have been a citizen of the United 
States for several years I haye received no more consideration in this 
matter than if I had been a aires Os rag immigrant. 

Hoping to hear from you what is being done in regard to this matter, 


Respectfully, yours, 
Anton E. GREENROOS, 
Scatile, Wasn. 

In discharging Greenroos and the others Capt. Colley, com- 
manding the Ringgold, gave each a certificate of character, and 
certified to their faithful performance of duty. Capt. Colley’s 
letter to Greenroos concludes with the following paragraph: 

He is being discharged this date due to no fault of his own. It is for 
the convenience of the Government, due to the fact that he is not ah 
American-born citizen. 

The contention is made that the United States, with sixteen 
and a half million foreign born within its borders, nearly all of 
whom are naturalized, can not in fairness make such discrimina- 


tion between its citizens. A citizen is defined by the Constitution, 


and each citizen has equal rights. 
Commenting on the War Department's order, the Bellingham 
(Wash.) Herald printed the following editorial: 
Just why the Secretary of War has made such an order is hard to 
There are no more loyal citizens of the United States than 
the Scandinavians. But from a political standpoint the administration 
probably believes it is “ playing — ” with such an order, for the rea- 
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— 


son that Scandinavians are gene 

gaults have been made on other “h; 

— F — int. 
ro ve 

— 4 — and will be resented. Bp — 
As a contrast to the methods by which foreign-born citizens 

are debarred from one branch of the Army, the following tele- 

gram stands out in strong relief: 


rally Republicans, and so many as- 


Dhietaten that a sweeping ae 
Government service will no 
But it is none the less ote 


Tacoma, WASH. 


Condition of Old Indians in the Northwest. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT JOHNSON, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 12, 1916. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, during the con- 
sideration in the House of the Indian appropriation bill I had 
occasion to point out the sad condition of many very old In- 
dians in my part of the country. I undertook to show that 
although comparatively wealthy in this world’s goods, they 
were often at the actual point of starvation through inability to 
make use of that which is theirs—and all through burdensome 
and unnecessary governmental red tape. 

I presented several actual cases of Indians, some 100 years 
old, with means, yet beggars. Now I wish to present another 
case which has come before the commissioners of Grays Har- 
bor County, Wash. I present a statement from the Aberdeen 
(Wash.) Daily World: 


A phase of the Federal Indian laws is shown in the case of 
Dud Yerks, white husband of a Taholah 

Hoquiam general hospital as a county 
owns timberland on the 


reservation va 


will have to aecept 


charity despi te tne the pr Mrs. Yerks owns acres of val 


timberland, law tt Indians must hold their claims 
for 24 years before t can 

County Commissioner Phil 8. speaking of the Indian laws this 
morning, said that the chief aificalty seems to be that the laws are 


drawn up in the form of a code intended to suit the Indians of 
Mere as well as of the Middle West. The trouble with this code,” 
d Locke, “is that the Federal Government authorities are seeking 
rg run the affairs of the Indians of the timber sections just as they 
do those in Oklahoma and other Middle West States.” 
Locke and others are of the opinion that the Indians ought to have 
some way of securing money when in need, especially i Bo they 
hold timber tracts — * thousands, but which tone are prohibited from 


the 


selling. 
Child Labor Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD KEATING, 


OF COLORADO, 
IN tae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, August 8, 1916. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, we are about to pass the Fed- 
eral child labor bill. I introduced this bill on the opening day 
of the session, and on Wednesday, February 2, 1916, it passed 
the House by a vote of 337 to 46. On August 8, 1916, it passed 
the Senate with certain amendments, and to-day the House is 
placing the seal of its approval on the bill as amended by the 
Senate. Within a few days it will be signed by Woodrow 
Wilson, President of the United States. 

I want to take advantage of this opportunity to reaffirm a 
statement that I have repeatedly made since the bill passed the 
Senate: The lion's share of whatever credit may attach to 
the enactment of this legislation belongs to the President of the 
United States. I believe I am well within the facts when I 
say that if he had not intervened on behalf of the child labor 
bill its opponents would have succeeded in pigeonholing it for 
this session, and in all probability would have talked it to death 
at the December session, 


1805 


Presidents have been frequent visitors to the great gray 
Capitol ef the United States. They have come on many errands, 
Some have hastened here to urge that the interests of business 
be safeguarded; others have pleaded that labor might be pro- 
tected; some have demanded war, and others have prayed for 


-peace, but Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey, was the first 


Chief Executive of this Nation who jouzneyed to the Capitol 
for the sole and exclusive purpose of demanding tha“ the boys 
and girls of this country be given a chance—the chance that 
God in his mercy and wisdom intended should be theirs. 

History will have much to say concerning this great leader 
of Democracy, but I do not believe there will be any page of 
that fascinating chronicle that posterity will linger over more 
tenderly and affectionately than the one that tells the story 
of how, when a struggle was being waged in the Senate of 
the United States between those who would conserve and those 
who would exploit the childhood of the Nation, Woodrow Wilson 
put aside the most perplexing problems that ever beset a 
Chief Executive and entered the lists as the champion of the 
i of industry who were incapable of waging their own 

ttle. 

The mothers of the Iand blessed him when he kept us out 
of war with Europe, their prayers ascended to high heaven in 
his behalf when he proposed a peaceful solution for the Mexican 
difficulty, and to-day, from Maine to California, they are calling 
on God to safeguard him because he has become the “ emanci- 
pator of children in industry.” 


THE SOUTH AND CHILD LABOR. 


Mr. Speaker, a persistent attempt has been made to brand 
this bill as sectional legislation. Its opponents have insisted 
that we were striking at the South, and I am inclined to think 
that some of the gentlemen who voted against the bill per- 
mitted themselves to be influenced by this sophistry. 

This is not sectional legislation. It is Federal legislation, 
and its beneficial effects will be felt as much in the West and 
East and North as in the South. 

Fortunately those who sought to confuse the issue failed to 
accomplish their object, as is well illustrated by an analysis 
of the vote in the House and the Senate. 

Of the State delegations in the House only four—those of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Mississippi, and Georgia—con- 
tained a majority opposed to the bill. All the other State dele- 
gations had a majority in favor of the bill, some of them a solid 
vote for the bill. The 45 southern Representatives who voted 
against the bill are only one-third of the southern representa- 
tion in the House. 

In the Senate, counting those who voted for or against, or 
were paired for or against the bill, we find that out of 32 
southern Senators 10 voted against the measure. Of the Demo- 
cratic membership of the Senate 11 out of 56 were recorded 


against the bill and of the Republican membership 4 out of 40 


were recorded in opposition to the bill. 

On the day I introduced the bill in the House, Senator 
Owen, of Oklahoma, a southerner born and bred, rendered a 
similar service in the Senate. While the measure was pending 
before that body the task of explaining and defending its pro- 
visions devolved upon Senator Jon Romxsox, of Arkansas, a 
brilliant and courageous son of the South. 

No measure ever had a more loyal champion, and it is partieu- 
larly gratifying to the friends of child-labor legislation that the 
work of this distinguished Senator has received nation-wide 
recognition. The following editorial from the New York Times 
emphasizes that point. The editorial is headed “A southerner 
against child labor,” and reads as follows: 

There is not a little of 
Senator who undertook Eye mera DA of the cota eee a 

e inta Peat abides Bes cnctatttead Steet 
chiet N in the South, the northern manufacturers ha: 3 


some time t been content —or discontent—to accept such — 
tious as were. ‘inevitable and to do little more than to Rall “cue a 


lexances go, and 2 it “could be met, of 
denial t man’s 


8 the situation created by the Gisertminat on in question. 
That Senator ROBINSON was able to show, by many quotations from 
— pepee the existence in the South, as in the North, of a wide- 
— ment against F is the same thing as com- 
pes n 


hailed with satisfaction by all 
sections of the country who have come to realize the many and 
— eviis incidental to a premature assumption of life's burdens. 
When the overwhelming majority of the southern Senators and 
Representatives supported the child-labor bill they were voicing 
the sentiment of their constituents. To say that the people of 
the South are in favor of permitting greedy and unserupulous 
employers to exploit their children is a cruel libel which will 
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not be accepted for a minute by anyone who is in touch with 
southern sentiment, ` 

We may take it for granted that the people of the South 
speak through the newspapers of the South, and with the per- 
mission of the House I will insert as part of my remarks edi- 
torials from the leading papers of the southern States advocat- 
ing the passage of this bill. 

Before doing that, Mr. Speaker, I desire to insert an article 
on the child-labor bill from the pen of Frances Wayne, which 
appeared in the Denver Post, of Denver, Colo. It follows: 


No more crying of children! E 

No more going to work at dawn and dragging away at dusk for lit- 
tle 8 who have never had time to learn the meaning of childhood! 

8 ee exploiting of children by men greedy for wealth and more 
wealth! 

No more chance for father to sit around all day while sonny and sis 
8 to the factory, mine, mill, or cannery to earn his and their 

ving! 

No more hideous slavery of childhood to bring the blush of shame to 
the name and fame of this, our country! 

All the misery and cruelty of machinery, bad air, 5 body- 
killing work done, of childhood done away with, ordered abol hed by 
ae most powerful voice of this world to-day—the voice of Woodrow 

son. 

Since the world began and men wanted something for nothing, chil- 
dren have been put to work. Lge were usual features of the scenery 
of industrialism. Then one day civilization found its ears opened to a 
new note when Elizabeth Barrett Browning asked: 

De syon hear the children weeping, O my brothers, 
wre the sorrow comes with years? 
They are leaning their young heads against their mothers, 
And that can not stop their tears. 
The young lambs are bleating in the meadows, 
The young birds are chirping in the ps 
The young fawns are playing with the shadows, 
The young flowers are blowing toward the west— 
8 young, young. enlace my 288 85 
They are weeping e playtime o e othe 
In the country of the Ra 

It was in 1843 that Elizabeth Barrett Browning asked the British 
Government what it intended to do for the children in the mines and 
factories of Great Britain, and in a flame of anger she drew the picture 
of existence as these children endured it. 


SEVENTY-THREB-YEAR CRUSADE WON BY WILSON. 
Seventy-three 4 55 is long enough for the sacrifice of thousands of 


children to „but at last it has come to an end or, under the pro- 
visions of the Keating child-labor bill, it will_come to an end in one 
ear from the time the signature of Woodrow Wilson is affixed to make 
t a la 


W. 

The end of child labor was distinguished when Elizabeth Barrett 
Brow: wrote her startling poem; it became more clear when former 
Senator everidge, of Indiana, made a tour of the South and with his 
own eyes saw t 


ousands of children 5 Ks cotton mills, in can- 
paray and In the East and Middle West foun em working long hours 


es, 

On his return from that tour Senator Beveridge introduced a bill 
abolishing child labor. 

The South and B rushed against that bill like the Ger- 
mans rushed through Belgium and left it in tatters, and no President 
lifted his voice in behalf of the children. 

Beveridge out, Representative Palmer, of Pennsylvania, took u 
eudgels for the chil He introduced a bill in the House abolishing 
child labor. When his bill had met with the fate of the Beveridge bill, 
Palmer openly charged Senator Penrose with having more than 
$2,000, to encompass his defeat for reelection to Congress and to 
kill the child-labor b. I. 

Then Colorado stepped into the fray for the chlldren— Colorado, with 
the best child-protection laws of any State of the Union, has sent 
Epwaep KEATING to C ess from the third district, and it was 
Epwarp KraArixe who took up the fight where Mr. Palmer had been 
obliged to relinguish it. > 


VOICES OF LITTLE ONES TUGGED AT HEARTSTEINGS, 


There was no mention of child labor in the Democratic platform on 
which Woodrow Wilson and his party had walked to power. But Wood- 
row Wilson at times is a law unto himself. He is a stickler for State 
rights, as witness the suffrage problem, but Woodrow Wilson, like 
former Senator Beveridge, bad made a tour of the South and had seen 
things which did not look well in his sleep. 

President Wilson knows that the women of the country desire the 
ballot for a number of reasons, chief of which is to use the vote in 
behalf of enslaved childhood. In the suffrage States and in other States 
where women have been devoting energy and talents to government, 
legislation has been devised to protect children in the hts of child- 
hood, but ae proosat has been slow and the children of the South and 
of Pennsylva and other Commonwealths have been left at the mercy 
of greed. 

What cared Woodrow Wilson that the South was standing on its 
State-rights prerogative and denied to Congress the power to send chil- 
dren into the sae cog and to school? 

What cared he for the limitations of a party platform, when the 
voices of children were crying to bim for help? 

Not a snap of his finger cared Woodrow Wilson for any of those 
things whcn he thought otherwise. 


NOW WOMEN MAY TURN EYES TO NEW GOAL, 


And so the United States Senate received orders to pass the Keating 
enild-labor bill without delay, let the South and Pennsylvania roar as 
they would. Cne sharp command from the Wilson voice, one stroke of 
the Wilson pen, and the children are released to childhood and the 
energies of philanthropists and social workers and women voters may 
turn to other chaauels. The cause is the greatest on earth, because no 
nation is greater than its children's 3 

There are plenty of laurels for the brows of the champions, es 
for the brow of Beverid plenty for the brow of Palmer, plenty for 
the brow of KEATING, and a great white sheaf for the memory of Eliza- 
beth Barrett Rrowning. 


before 6 o'clock in the mornin, 
effectively 
8 been 


ww. 

I also desire to insert a letter on the child-labor bill addressed 
to the New York World by Hon. James M. Curley, for many. 
years a distinguished Member of this House and now mayor of 
the city of Boston. Mr. Curley’s article is as follows: t 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE WORLD: 3 

The greatest moral, economic, and political victory achieved by a 
pry has been won through the courageous Democratic leadership of 

resident Wilson in the assured enactment of the child-labor bill. 
Think well of the tremendous issue at stake. Over 500,000 little chil- 
dren are enfranchised, and the little hands that have labored in an 
eternal midnight at the bottom of the mines will now onjo the sun- 
light, and little lives torn and emaciated by the exactin bors under 
the en heat of the southern mills—operated by northern capital— 
in the still watches of the midnight hour will now rest in the manner 
that Divine Providence intended when the world began. 

I have no words to express my enthusiasm, God willing, I hope to 

this t moral and economic issue demanded and secured by 
the Democratic Party of this country upon every platform in Massa- 
chusetts during the coming fall. 

Honest labor will again receive its just reward. Honest hearts and 
willing hands, eyer ready to accomplish the toil for the Nation, will 
again receive a just return, and wa will not be materially lowered 
by reason of the injustice of child-labor ES is. 

Sometimes when I have thought of the little children reaching the 

indles in those southern cotton mills resting about on a level with 

eir heads, under the glaring light of huge electric ares, in stifling 
heat, in the dead watches of the night, it seemed to me that northern 
capitalists who were willing to accept such blood money in dividends 
were almost as guilty as those soldiers who stood heipless at the foot 
of the cross when the Saviour of Mankind was crucified. 

I am especially gratified by the provision that will prevent children 
under the age of 16 years working in either mines or quarries. This 
means an utter and entire change in the conduct of anthracite mines 
of Pennsylvania, where there has been a shameless disregard of every 
moral right to which children are entitled, and the toll of little lives 
in tribute to the wealthy coal barons of this country will cease. 

There has been a most pernicious abuse of the labor of children in 
the canneries situated in various parts of the country, and I am pleased 
to note that under the provisions of the Keating child-labor act this 
wearisome toil at a starvation wage II cease, because all children 
under 14 years are 3 from such labor. The provision reads, 
“mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or manufacturing establishment, 
and will absolve the little ones who in some States have worked in 
sheds, because under a State law a shed could not be called a cannery. 

The withholding from interstate commerce of the labor of children 
under 14 years is a most effective instrument, and in this provision 
Senator Owen and Congressman ING made their strongest winning 


I also note with pleasure that no child between the ages of 14 and 
16 years shall be employed more than eight hours a day. This is a 
most excellent provision, for there have been shocking abuses, 8 
in the South, in the hours of duration at which children bave toiled. 

Another excellent provision is that no labor of children shall begin 
or after 7 o'clock at night. This will 
revent the night labor of children in Southern mills, which 
has e curse upon our country. 

I have addressed strong messages of congratulations to both Senator 
ROBERT L. Owen of Oklahoma and Congressman EDWARD KEATING of 
Colorado, my mal friends, upon their ep victory. They deserve 
the hearty acclamation of every self-respec citizen. 


Boston, August 9. 


And now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to insert editorials from 
various southern newspapers illustrative of southern senti- 
ment on the subject of child-labor legislation: 


[From the Asheyille (N. C.) Citizen.] 
THE CHILDREN WIN. 


S cums M. CURLEY, 
Mayor of Boston. 


The announcement that the Democratic Senators favoring child- 
labor legislation, headed by Senator Joun W. Kern, of Indiana. had 
determined to push the ting bill through at this session will 
come as welcome news to all who have labored unceasingly in behalf 
of suffering childhood. The victory has not been an easy one, by any 
means, e general public is aware that the most powerful influences 
were brought to bear in an effort to stifie all action on child-labor 
legislation at this session of Congress. When the situation looked 
darkest President Wilson went to Congress with the urgent request 
that the Keating bill be at this session, and he made it clear 
to Democratic Senators that they could not afford to evade their 
be spa to the country in this matter. 

ile there is glory enough to go around for all supporters of the 
Keating bill, the c t for victory must He largely th the Presi- 
dent and with Senator Kern, that tireless and energetic legislator 
from Indiana, who has the happy faculty of being nearly always on 
the right side of every national question. Senator Kern’s Democ- 
racy has been always of that 5 type which has endeared 
= to the people of his own State and has made him a national 
igure. 

While all who have worked so zealously in behalf of the Keating 
measure, which would forever end child slavery in this country, have 
a proud share in this signal triumph over the most powerful inter- 
ests that have Phos arra. themselves against national legislation, they 
will not rudge the tribute which is due the President and Senator 
Kern. Had it not been for the watchful insistence of the latter that 
the bill be passed at this session, the President's request would have 
been lost sight of in the senatorial caucus. 

Thus there is added to the long list of Democratic achievement the 
enactment into Jaw of a bill which sounds the death knell of traffic 
in childish bodies. Hereafter mill, mine, and factory owners will 
have to pay living wages to full-grown men and women, instead of 
ayare the eee of the future by 8 children in order 
to swell the profits. ‘or these there will be no sympathy, 
They have bargained and trafficked in the children of the Nation 
and have brazenly fought every effort made to better the condition 
2 —— little ones. ow for them it is Waterloo, everlasting and 

orious, 8 
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[From the Shreveport (La.) Journal.] 
THE CURSE OF CHILD LABOR. 


worker an almost irreparable injury and, at the same time, will 
shaking public coafidence in the national ocracy. W. 
— t ry be of bs ete service to the W Party in the 
emocratic repudiation of a covenant with 
the people — 775 = moral and physical ee of hundreds of 
thousands of youthful toilers, whose mute a nt or 3 for human sympathy 
and protection should silence every yer god for maintenance of exist- 
ing conditions in the child-labor marts of 


[From the Norfolk (Va.) Dispatch.] 
It is Rao credit to the South that any of its Representatives in Con- 
gress a Caponea 1 to a child-labor bill. No section should thrive on the 
toll of AA E eings. 


[From the Sirera (La.) Times.] 
PASS THE CHILD-LABOR BILL. 


su 2 
cotton- —— who object $ losing the profits on 
dren, has been successful far in E 


reventin 
Now they plan to “ postpone ” the bill ur until the short session next De- 
cember, and then talk it to death in a flibuster. There is no other 
conceivable reason why they 5 to Its consideration at once. If it 
comes to a vote in Senate the vote for it will be overwhelming. 
Few Senators will dare record themselves as in favor 07 child exploita- 
othe bil is es 8 mable in its provisio It hibits the 
e y reaso e ns. pro 
interstate . produced the labor of children 
mines and quarries, or under 14 mills and factories ; 
eight hoo t work of children between 14 and 16; and provides an 
gh our 

re is no form of preparedness more vital than is provided in 

1 of this kind. The future of America depends on the — 
i a inhabits it. And the race is absolutely dependent on 


8 gentlemen who want to grind profits out of the toil and blood of 
prre children 33 1 as a traitor who sells military secrets 
an enemy 
Most important of AN NN children are entitled to playtime, recre- 
a nation is 


dren to be loited is rer eve in the only comm 

it is worth hile to Produce. No Aer hes = 15 +344 
terms of rts and imports, national weaith, 

ee an: it is producing a deficit of human ppiness, it is a 
wor 

Pass the child-labor bill! It is up to you to see that it does so! 


THE CHILD-LABOR LAW. 
[From the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial-Appeal.] 

As long ago as last Febru: Sa KEATING, of Colorado, 
introdu: into the Ayes y a bill intended to control child labor. The 
House passed the bill and sent it on to the Senate. Because of its con- 
ditions it was 8 the Committee on Interstate Commerce, and 
egy it was “ put to Seep” to use the popular term for such sequestra- 


riso bili is most carefully drawn to avoid treading on that highly 
rinciple of Democracy, State ak 
pr verument can not interfere with the individual State's prerog- 
ative in dealing with its own chil Unless the States themselves 
enact protective Jegisiation f toe their children and minors the manufac- 
turers can snap their fingers at any outside orders. But there is a 19 5 
to 8 them through their purses, and that way the Keating bill 


For it Hes in the province of the National Government to say what 
shall and shall not be handled in interstate 83 There is . 


it had — 1 Batman on the man ers who are 
Ping the vi from the youth of so many 7 States d. by child 1 labor, 
s ee a en it comes to such lations. 
Of course, no manufacturer with mess acumen can afford to run 


his maga for local home trade; there would not be enough of this to 
justify either his Sens or his ambition. That is where the Gov- 


And that is w ny, this Keating child-labor bill has been in the hands 
of the 8 3 Committee. 

But its long re is becoming E e proansa scandal. The childhood 
of the country, 22. Sz of it tbat is bondage by the overlords 
of shop and mill, is s being drained of joy and piness and virility. 
Every day the bill is held up and its protection denied to them they 
are sinking deeper into that physical and mental lassitude that comes 
of 8 

he President is urging the passage of the bill and the people should 
back him up in a general demand for it. They say the soldiers in the 
trenches are “ cannon fodder”; with equa 8904 50 truth we may call the 
children in the mills “ factory fodder. 17 red American blood is too 
the and too precious to the Nation to be thinned and wasted thus in 
8 days of life. 

‘ongress nothing else before it adjourns it ought to enact 
mis chid dabor bill into a law that will protect the helpless childhood 
wherever a factory sets up its spindles or a mill or cannery throws the 
shadow of its smokestack, 


{From the Raleigh (N. C.) Observer.] 
SENATE'S DUTY PLAIN, 
The Washington Post can not be accused of hostility to capital. 
Rather, it has always been the champion of en gen It has consistently 
for the manufacturer and for all possible consideration that the 
Government can give the employers of the country. 


The Post is not afraid of the child-labor bill. The measure which 
has been put through the House should aiso be passed by the Senate, 
the W. says. It states the whole case when it says: 
“The mills and ‘tories a will survive the hardships which may come 
to them. The injustice that may be done to children in some cases will 
be more than overbalanced by the benefits that will accrue to most of 


em.“ 
The friends of the child in North Carolina regt: that an adequate 
Jaw was not passed for this State. They 1 referred fox the 
deserved consideration = the little ones in North rolina to 2 
come at the hands of the State. But the State not having seized i 

epportunity, childhood’s champions in the State are willing to see the 
desired reform come through eral sources. They do aot anticipate 
any of the accompanying evils which the foes of the legislation 


predict. 

The bill should become ere The country owes it to the child. As 
the Post says, the benefits will overbalance the disadvantages. The 
Senate’s duty is plain. 


[From the Greenville (Miss.) Democrat.] 
THE CHILD-LABOR LAW. 
The N Herald comments on the attempt to hold up the 
e child-labor law in the Senate, and the efforts of the 
Presi Ant de have the bill passed as a fulfillment of the party's plat- 
form pledges, as follows: 

“According to Washington dispatches, ‘the Democratic leaders are 
worried over the hold of the chlid labor bill by a small group of 
cotten-mill operators.“ e remark is deemed warranted—that when 
the charged with an gerne of ‘ an effective 

-labor bill’ not one of these ‘ cotton mill Senators raised a chirp 
Against it. Then a the eee and the party 3 was the place, 
to oppose such a as unconstitutional or violative 5 
Randicap: But 1. is, in the Senate that — whose nonfu ent 

andicaps the puny fail. The House has since passed such a bill. 

b; ticisms of the Senate's 5 the President seeks to 

ee action that she 5 Ri 3 and ee 

press an e public ck him si e small group o 
cotton-mill Senators.“ ae REOR, 


[From the Laurel (Miss.) Leadđer.] 
PAES THE CHILD-LABOR BILL. 

President Wilson deserves the greatest commendation for his efforts 
to force a reactionary Senate to S der the cating een child-labor 
bill, which e before that body ebruarx. 

A highly o: lobby, who object body, losing the pro ts on ex- 

loited dren, has been successful so far in 8 action on this 
tion. Now they plan to “postpone ” the bill until the short ses- 
sion next December, and then talk it to death in a filibuster. There 
is no other conceivable reason why they ey to its consideration at 
—— e eee vote for it will be over- 
rs will dare reco: ves as in favor of 

child expiottation if if it comes to a show-down. 
The — 2 2 reasonable in its provisions. It prohibits the 
interstate shipment o „ produced by the labor of children 
mines and mills and factories; 


16. 
There is no Rony neg . — more vital than is provided in legis- 
— of America * on the kind of race 


tion, and education. e only product venti while for a Saree is 
human And children 


welfare. the 
amount of that valuable commodity. 
Pass the child-labor bill! It is up to you to see that Congress does so. 


[From the Galveston (Tex.) News.] 
A TEXAS OPINION. 

The child-labor bill is denounced as an invasion of State rights, and 
it is said that only by distorting the interstate-commerce clause can 
any constitutional 3 — be got ed it. Senator Boram has dis- 
covered that the President himself t so many years ago, when 
his chief Fm get Ba was the writing of oks in a closet. Since then 
pace Aa a more intimate view of child labor and of its 


tation hes become less academic. The President now thinks it no 
more than a reasonable exercise of the Intersta erce clause of 
the Constitution to enact that 


goods which are produced at the cost 
of the moral, intellectual, a a ort wasting of children shall be 
kept out of the channels, o commerce. The bill he favors 
would leave eee to do what it pleases as to child labor; 
every State could, 15 tit should elect, train babies to the tendence of 
the shuttle. Its only inhibition is against the et of the par- 
ticular goods thus cts: outside the boundaries of the State in 
which 8 are made. This, it is said, would be an assault on the State's 
sovereignty. 

Nevertheless, it seems to Per truth runs the other way about. To 
forbid the interstate shipment of goods made by children interferes less, 
if at all, with the right of the. State to do in this ag Sag as it pleases 
than it does to permit the shipment of such goods in interstate com- 
merce. For ‘when cht child-made goods are given access to interstate com- 
merce the effect in many instances, if not in all, is to balk the State 
which either has legislated against child labor or contemplates doing so. 
Ordinarily man-made can not compete with child-made goods, so 
that this unfair competition puts a constraint on the State which has 
forbidden child labor or desires to do so. It has in a practical sense 
lost freedom of decision. It is deterred from doing what it wishes 
to do by the economic cost of indu its wish. Its right to forbid 
~ ä of children before either their brains or their bones are 

. violated as a co uence of the failure of the 

to protect it from the economic coercion of another vig 

Sock a bill as the pending measure will make for the freedom of the 

States, because it will enable those States which wish to forbid. child 

labor to do so without requiring those States of contrary disposition 
to do so. 


[From the Raleigh (N. C.) Progressive Farmer.] 
NATION MUST ACT. 


Since southern manufacturers with their vast wealth and influence 


have used their power to prevent suitable child-labor legislation by 
State action, nothing rema but for the National Government to 
handle this matter. 
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[From the Hickory (N. C.) Democrat.] 
UNFAIR TO MANUFACTURERS. 


Every time a southern manufacturer he to Washington and 
leads the cause of southern mills he is adding votes to the Keatin 
ill. Right or wrong, the country is convinced that child labor shoul 

be dispensed with, and no amount of arguing or pleading will convince 
Congressmen that the manufacturers are sincere. The Democrat is not 
an advocate of national legislation, but it does not expect to see any 
relief from the State and, unlike Senator TILLMAN, it does not see the 
destruction of local self-government in child-welfare legislation any 
more than it sees it in Government control of water 8 national 
conservation of other natural resources, and a hundred th gs the 
ederal Government is doing. 

In the testimony of various manufacturers there has been a va- 
riance. Some assert that children are employed for their own benefit; 
others assert that southern mills are for to employ children and 
work longer hours 75 order to compete with New England mills, which 
enjoy cheaper freight rates; and still others declare that the children 
are employed to enable their parents to live. All these might be good 
reasons. 

But we can not get away from the fact that southern mill owners 
are being assailed from every 23 of the country, that in a measure 
the whole South is indleted the public opinion of the country 
whether right or wrong—and that this section, and North Carolina in 
particular, will feel the sting of criticism more and more as the years 
pass, unless the Keatingites win. 

This is a feature that the Democrat would respectfully submit is worth 
e ir our manufacturers, many of whom it knows to be the 
best men in the community, and all of whom, it has reason to believe, 
are far above the average business man in “intelligence and public 
spirit. 14 is not fair to them to be placed in a false position before 

e wor 


{From the Hickory (N. C.) Record.] 


There are only a few defenders of those who would stand for the 
system in North Carolina. A rich Commonwealth can not afford to be 
backward in the matter of child labor, and North Carolina manufac- 
turers should let the world know that they are willing to go as far as 
any State in practical welfare legislation. Wholesome legislation is 
coming, and it would be much better if the broad-minded men among 
the manufacturers would take it upon themselyes to see that good laws 
are made and then obeyed. 


[From the Greenville (S. C.) Home Circle.] 


The Keating child-labor bill meets with favor in Congress. It passed 
by a vote of 337 to 46. This bill prohibits the int te shipment of 
the products Ky child labor, under a heavy penalty, but excepts boys 
an ris’ clu 

If the bill passes the Senate, it then becomes a law. And it will be 
of a great benefit to all mill workers. It means better pa for the 
grown people that have children. It gives the children the efit of 
education, while it don’t prohibit children from work on the farms. 
And it don’t eona children from working in cotton mills, but it 
does prohibit the shipping of child-labor products outside of the State 
in which produced. 


[From the Journal of Labor, Atlanta, Ga.] 
TRAFFICKING IN CHILDREN. 


It was a brave een for WILLIAM ScHLEY Howarp to take the stand 
he did in the National House of Representatives when the bill to limit 
the product of child labor to the State of its pots was up for 
consideration, and which passed the House with a splendid majority. 
Mr. Howanrp’s championship of the child as FORE its exploiters repre- 
sented the true spirit of the thoughtful South. 


{From the Rome (Ga.) Herald.) 
THE CHILD-LABOR BILL. 


The Keating child-labor bill barring from interstate commerce the 
roducts of child labor has 2 the National House of Representa- 
ives by a vote of 337 to 46. This is probably a forerunner of what 

will happen in the Senate, Under the provisions of the bill a heavy 
penalty is imposed for interstate shipment of any commodity made in 
whole or in part by children under 16 years of age. 

Unless the children are protected, the foundation of the Government 
will soon begin to totter. There have been from time to time enacted 
in all States child-labor laws. ‘The great trouble has been that these 
laws have never been enforced as they should be. Usually the lobbyists 
in the State capitals have managed in some sagacious way to add a 
rider to the child-labor bill which effectually impedes the real 1 
of the law. Now that the Federal Government has taken a hand in the 

me of child protection the children of the future will be substantially 
ooked after. 

The Keating bill has been a source of contention for some time. It 
was prepared during the last session of Congress but was not presented 
at that time. Now that it has been passed with such a convincing vote 
in the lower House, its ultimate passage in the Senate can be safely 
predicted, but it is not probable that the vote will be so emphatic. 


[From the Spartanburg (S. C.) Herald.] 
THE KEATING CHILD-LABOR BILL. 


Capt. Ellyson A. oes Ares president of the South Carolina Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, appeared before congressional authorities 
in Washington yesterday in opposition to the Keating child-labor bill, 
a measure the discussion of which has-placed the textile-manufac- 
turing States of the South in an embarrassing position before the 
whole country. The Keating bill has passed e House by a large 
majority and now s to the Senate for consideration. Members of 
Congress from No and South Carolina and some from Georgia op- 
posed the measure vigorously, but with little effect other than to cause 
the „ to regard conditions in these States as much 
worse than 


are. 
And with all due respect to Capt. Smyth, who is the kesman for 
as reported in the press dis- 
ther relief nor. conviction that 
are not wrong in the 
The more the oppo- 


“the southern manufacturers, his word: 
patches this morning, have brought n 
the textile interests of this part of the countr: 
ground they have taken for opposing this bill. 


nents of the bill talk the more the country is inclined to believe the 
8 are actuated by a desire to work children and to keep 


[From the Charleston (S. C.) Review.! 
GREEDY MANUFACTURERS, 


a vote of 837 to 46 the child-labor bill 


he N; H 
n the National House 


B 

of The In looking over the sonnel of the body we find 
that the 337 represent the noe and that the 46 represent the cor- 
83 Now it is up to the Senate, and we will soon have a chance 
o count up those who are in favor of the td gr and those who are for 
the interests. If this bill becomes a law, and there is not mych doubt 
of it, it will accomplish what the States affected have r tedly re- 
fused to do—think g themselves safe in the hands of the different 
legislatures, many members of which are and have been mill owners 
and stockholders—protect the children. The mill owners had an idea 
they could run their factories forever on the cheap labor of infants. 
But the people tired of this sort of business and were compelled to 
appeal to the people at large in order to save the children, with the 
result that the popular branch of Songra passed the bill for their 
relief, and it is hoped by all lovers of little children that the Senate 
will do likewise by them. 


[From the Galveston (Tex.) Tribune.] 
THE CHILD OR THE MILL. 


position developed, 

factory regions of d or the minin ; 

fields of Pennsylvania, but the rising development in connection wi 

the measure was that the most rous opposite 

oon 8 -= 9 — 580 33 ahua the South has 
ew mines and not eno ories to en to much ce 

in les of statistics, it ys . — — Mat s 2 has Per rege 

m ories o. e Nation es where 

they logically belong—in close proximity to the cotton fields, in the 

—.— where most of the raw material is produced. 

It may be true that conditions in the South Carolina mills are much 
better than they were fn the New England cotton mills during the 
time children were worked, but even ideal conditions will not warrant 
the steady employment of children of tender age for long hours and in 
the close atmosphere of a factory with its lint-laden air and disagree- 
able odors which no. factory has ever been able to entirely eliminate. 
There are men 1 of them, who would not a t financial gain at 
the cost of a child’s death, but they are never brought face to face with 
conditions as Say: actually exist and probably believe that their divi- 
dends are earned honestly, but there are others who would take advan- 
tage of anything that offers that their incomes might be made to show ` 
an annual increase, and it is against these avaricious ones that such 
laws as the one pro are made. 

No one es that a child shonld not be made to work, but the work 
should be suited to the ability of the child and ample provision should 
be made for the recreation of those who are to in the future carry the 
burdens of society, commerce, and State. 


[From the Gainesville (Ga.) Herald.) 


The purpose of the bill is to prevent capitalists from coining child 
blood and child flesh into dollars. zi 

No measure has ever come before Con for the protection of 
humanity that is equal to this measure. yone at all familiar with 
the reports of committees who have investigated the factory and sho 
life of the country, Ily that of eastern cities, who has a spar 
of love for humani om, a particle of sympathy left in his 

in the make-up of his patriotin will 

ill to take the children out of these sweat- 
shops, factories, and mills, where their very life is being ground out of 
them and where every hope is being smothered and where every oppor- 
tunity to even become normal men and women is blasted. 


` 


[From the Americus (Ga.) Times-Dispatch. ] 
CHILD-LABOR LEGISLATION. 
The lower branch of Congress is said to be ready to again pass the 


Keating child-labor bill, which would prevent shipment across State 
lines of the products of the labor of children under a certain age. It 
is the belief that the Senate will attempt to die without action, just as 


it did last session. This will be use the 
life of this 8 Jears— began in December, and friends of 
the measure in the Senate, if they be sincere in their desire to get the 
bill — 5 the statute books, can make life very miserable for its op- 
ponen: 

There has been a marked advance in 8 
against this highly objectionable kind of child 
Beveridge demanded restrictive as cs ae ing about 1906 
looked upon as a visionary and his bill went to 
mittee, where it was put to death on the 
tutional and therefore not fit to be even d 
ne thing is very much alive, however, 

Ww. 


more dificult, however, 


e was 
the Judiciary Com- 
jones that it was unconsti- 
scussed in vee place. i 
Some day it will become a 


[From the Augusta (Ga.) Herald.] 
GOOD REASONS FOR DISCOMFORT. 

“We say for the comfortable, who do not care for anything so 
long as they are left at ease.” From a prayer by Rev. Levi M. Powers 
at the inauguration exercises of Mass., municipal 
council on January 17. 

There are many classes of these comfortable rsons, and sometimes 
it becomes society's duty to stir them up a little bit. Just now there 
is the Keating-Owen bill, concerning which some prosperous, charitable, 
and altogether complacently comfortable persons prefer to remain 


ignorance, 

Ehe Keating-Owen measure was introduced into Congress with the 
object of prohibiting the shipment in interstate commerce of goods in 
the production and manufacture of which child labor has entered, 


the Gloucester, 
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rsons do not care to know that State legis- 
lation has not protected little children from exploitation. There are, 
in fact, a dozen States with very good child-labor laws—from which 
the canning industries are carefully exempted. 

And so tots of 5 and 6 are permitted to snip beans or top cans from 
4 a. m. for just as many hours as they can be kept awake in the 
season of ripe vegetables: and in certain fish canneries children of 8 
and 10 work 15 and 16 hours a day in the busy season. 

Details of some of the glass works of Pennsylvania, the coal mines 
of West Virginia, and the textile mills of Georgia, Alabama, and Missis- 
sippi would stir up a considerable amount of unrest among the com- 
fortably ignorant if they would read the reports of the national child- 


labor committee. 

The main oppocition to the Keating-Owen bill in the Senate is ex- 
pected from the southern cotton-mill interests, but—and this a most 
disturbing bit of informatjon— these mills are often owned by members 
of New gland corporations. 

How can Pf help, not being a Senator or a southern mill owner. 

You can help to stir up the too comfortable about the condition of 
child labor and they will see to it that the Senate becomes uncom- 
fortable enough to pass the Keating-Owen bill. 


[From the Norfolk (Va.) Pilot.] 
CHILD LABOR. 

Any issue that strikes directly at the pocket nerve of a community 
is always a disturbing one in ities. The question of regulating child 
labor by law is not an exception to this rule. 

The national Democratic platform contains a plank specifically pledg- 
ing the party to favor such legislation, and a bill now before Congress 
in conformity with that 1 — se has the indorsement of the adminis- 
tration. To arrest the physical and mental development of childhood 
for the sake of a few pennies saved or made, as the case may be, is 
the maddest of extravagances, from whatever angle regarded, moral 
or material. Stunt the childhood of one generation and whence are to 
come the sturdy men and women to do the work of the next? 

There are laws to DB va nai adults in every department of labor, yet 
3 they should be able to take care of themselves. Yet balk 

made when like protection is asked for the children who are helpless 
unless the shield of Government be thrown over them. To deny this 
e would be cruel, unjust, and, as a matter of mere material 
policy, easily beyond computation. 


[From the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph.) 
MILLS AND CHILDREN. 


The Telegraph realizes the seriousness of the cotton mill as a factor 
in the social development and progress of the South. Increasingly in- 
dustry is following its natural bent and getting the manufacturer as 
close to the producer as ble, and so we are getting more and more 
textile mills each year use we are the textile staple producers. 
There is much to be said against the cotton mill's coming. It really 
doesn't help the community much, if it does not actually injure the 
standard of the race itself. A few people are bettered by them; a great 
many are affected in just the opposite. 

The worst feature, of course, is the effect of the work, the pay roll 
and its limitations on those who tend to the spindles all day long. Not 


arany mery comfortable 


much is for work, because it is not, as a matter of fact, worth 
much. pain even these pay rolls can not be met unless the mill 
owner sells his product at a profit. If he makes any substantial in- 


crease in wages or reduction in hours and the other fellow doesn’t, the 
only thing accomplished is the certain bankruptcy of the man who 
wanted to do better by his employees. But something has to be done. 
We've got to quit working our children, and that means raising the 
wages of adults. 

For instance, let us look into the attitude engendered on the part of 
many mill owners by the necessities, if such they be, of their busin 
as exemplified in the hearings before the committee looking into Federa 
child-labor legislation. David Clark, editor of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin, is on the stand: 

“ Congressman Keartnc. Did the mill owners of North Carolina, in 
effort to ameliorate the condition of the employees, support Gov. Kitchin 
in his recommendation? (This was a recommendation for rigid in- 
spection of factories.) 

“Mr. Crark. 1 did not favor inspection. 

“ Congressman KEATING. Was that because you did not have faith 
in the State inspectors, or because you had a good deal of faith in the 
mill owners? 

“Mr. CLARK. It is largely a grafter proposition 
10 5 Loxpon. What do you mean by a grafting propo- 
sition 

“Mr. Crark. I am not prepared to give you the facts, but my under- 
standing is that if you pay you get a clean bill of health. 

“Congressman LONDON. You believe your mill owners would resort 
to corruption in order to escape a fair inspection? 

“Mr. CLARK. Not more than any others; not more than was neces- 


sary. 3 

9 Lo xbox. You mean they would resort to corruption 
of a Government official? 

* Mr. CLARK. Well, yes; if they were held up.” 

Asked about compulsory education—which, in the opinion of the 
Telegraph, is the only reat solution of the problem—Mr. Clark gave 
voice to the following rather remarkable indictment against the states- 
manship of North Carolina, of which those who come from it boast 
sọ loudly and lustily : 

“When these people (the families of the operatives) come from the 
mountains they do not believe in education. ‘That is the reason we 
do not have compulso education in North Carolina, because the 
isolated mountain districts would go Republican if we forced com- 
pulsory education upon them.” 

The following are excerpts taken from the testimony of mill owners 
and their representatives at the hearing: 5 

“If a mill operating 11 hours a day employs children only 8 hours, 
it would probably require additional 3 

“The cotton mill has done more than anything else in the South to 
save the people from the farm. 

It this law passed, and the gooner children were taken out of the 
milis, the familics would go back to the farm, 

“If this bill passed, it would affect 35 children between 14 and 16 
in onr mill of 400 people. This would necessitate our building eight 
new houses to take care of the new families that would’ be brought in. 

“A roll of cotton cloth made by child labor is just as long, just as 
wide, just as white, and just as good as if made by adults. 
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“ Congress never tried between 1830 and 1860 to prevent interstate 
commerce in the products of slave labor. 

“You can't fix an age limit for child labor any more than you can 
tell when a pig becomes a hog.” 


[From the Savannah (Ga.) Labor Herald.] 
Three cheers for the Members of Congress who su rted the Keating- 
Owen child-labor bill, which scored such a poe Pena the vote was 337 
1 is to be hoped that the Senate will give it equally as large a 


[From the Dallas (Tex.) News.] 
THE HOUSE VOTES FOR KEATING BILL. 


The Keating bill to exclude the products of child labor from the 
cuaunels of interstate commerce passed the House by a vote of 337 to 
46. The passage of the bill was clearly foreseen, but an agreement 
so neatly unanimous was hardly to be cted. 

The measure now goes to the Senate. That poar has been, in time 
pest. something of a citadel for the opponents of child-labor legislation. 

feated everywhere else, they have been able to retire into the Senate 
and hold out against public sentiment. Undoubtedly the Keating bill 
will encounter the same stubborn opposition in the Senate that its 
several predecessors have. But the Senate must be somewhat impressed 
and persuaded by the size of the majority in the House, made up as it 
is so largely of men who are shrewd and unremitting in their efforts 
to find out what is wanted of them. To the Senate this huge majority 
must signify that public opinion not only desires but demands the enact- 
ment of this measure. If the bill shall fail in the Senate, it is likely to 
be because its opponents filibuster, for the indications are they will not 
be able to muster a majority. 


{From the Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise.! 


The fight made by southern Congressmen against the Keating anti- 
child-labor bill, which passed the House Wednesday, was not creditable 
either to them or to the people whom they represent, for while the bill 
if it passes the Senate and becomes a law, will not have the effect of 
preventing child labor in the several States when the manufactured 
pct is sold only within the State, it probably, as far as the 

ederal Government can proceed against an industrial evil. 


[From Atlanta (Ga.) Way.] 
HOW GEORGIA’S CONGRESSMEN VOTED. 
„The House has passed the Keating chfld-labor bill by a big majority. 
Now it is up to the Senate to complete the good job. 

The Kea bill puts an end to interstate commerce in goods made 
in mills which employ children under 14 years of age, or in which 
children under 16 years of age work more than sight hours a day or 
work before 7 o'clock In the morning or after 7 o'clock in the evening. 

The bill is not so deep as a well nor so wide as a door, but it w: 
do for awhile. 

It at least puts an end to child slavery—a shameful thing. 

The amazing thing is that 45 Members of the House of Representa- 
tives could be found to vote against this bill. 

We wonder how any of these 45 men would like to have his little girls 
work in one of those miils where, as the sworn testimony shows, the 
poor little creatures had ice water dashed in their faces to waken them 
when exhausted nature made them fall asleep at their weary tasks, Yes, 
sir; we do wonder how you would like that, Mr. Congressman—you, 
you were not ashamed to vote against this bill for the rescue of these 
poor, helpless little creatures, these children who have no childhood, 
no play, no sunshine in their hearts, no hope in the future but the dull 
drudgery of the factory, the duller drudgery of forlorn and 5 
wifehood and motherbood or the path that is lined a little way wit 
primroses and then descends so swiftly, alas, to bell. 

Let us hope for the honor of the Nation and for the sake of the 
decencies and the humanities that there will arise no defender of this 
child siavery when the Keating bill is put upon its passage in the 
Senate of the United States. 

[From the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial-Appeal.] 

But the right to grind the 7 and health and joy out of little 
children by long hours of hard labor in close factories or dark mines 
belongs to no man and no corporation of men. And it is against the 

eed of these would-be grinders that the child-labor committee has 
formulated its bill. The members of this committee are not speaking 
from hearsay information. They have personally Inspected the mills, 
the sweatshops, and the mines, where the blood and hope of the unde- 
velo) children have been coined into factory products. It is in behalf 
of these children that they are seeking to arouse public sentiment. that 
Congress may be induced to pass a national law that will be effective 
and protective. 


[From the New Orleans Picayune.] 
CHILD-LABOR LAW PASSED, 


The House of Representatives, we are glad to see, has passed the Keat- 
ing child-labor law barring from interstate commerce the products of 
chid labor in mine and factory by the immense majority of 337 to 46. 
The bill now goes to the Senate for its approval; and with this over- 
whelming majority in the House there is no reason to doubt that it will 
soon become 2 law. The only opposition came from the South and par- 
ticularly from the two Carolinas, which employ many children in their 
cotton factories and which have claimed that they can not manufacture 
cotton goods in competition with New England unless they are allowed 
to employ the cheapest possible labor—that of children. An effort has 
been made to shame them into the passage of adequate State child-labor 
laws hke the other Southern States, but this has been found impossible. 
It was felt by many thut legislation of this kind rightly belongs to the 
State, and that it was a strained construction of the interstate commerce 

rovision of the Federal Constitution under which Congress proposed to 
nterfere in this matter. This view was responsible for the many de- 
feats this measure has met with before Congress. 

Time has convinced the country that the oniy wey in which relief 
could be obtained was through a national law; that the prevent system 
of working children in mines and factories is abominable, is against 
every instinct of humanity to-day, and further that there is no truth in 
the claim tha: the southern mills, situated in the midst of cotton fields 
and with everything in their favor, can net compete with establishments 
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a thousand and more miles away. It is because they have reached this 
view of the case that a majority of the southern Members have refused 


to longer suppert the 8 roposition of 15 loying child labor in hard 
factory work and voted for the Keating b 

The law will pass Congress without dmeulty and without doing the 
slightest harm to the southern mills, which are not as weak as their 
owners pretend. Even if it did affect some of them unfavorably, the 
South can not afford, a s7 more than other sections of the country, to 
sacrifice its children to this manufacturing Moloch. 


[From the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser.] 
WOMEN AGAINST CHILD LABOR, 


The General Federation of Women's Clubs has given its says ope 
to the Keating-Owen child-labor bill the. iil penas cab E Aa, mea oats 
federations have already indorsed — Hea 
of these —— are cooperating actively — hf the National ina it Labor 
Committee in its cam for it. ow mot the General Federati 


t passed by ihe present finar tameg 


[From the Roanoke (Va.) World.! 
THE MODERN SLAVERY. 


Those people of the South, and 22 may be counted by the 3 
who take a broad view of thin who want to see their Nati 
developed along the 1 Hose: are following with profound —— 
pes Rs — ii of southern Representatives toward the Keating-Owen 
r bi 

This 5 15 “designed to apa —— e 9 5 5 of children under 
14 and to limit the hours of work een 1 
eight . 5 a day. In the large 3 oft Sees of th the Union a law 
similar to this is in force, but in some southern States it 


{From the Tampa (Fia.), Times.] 
STATE RIGHTS AXD CHILD LABOR, 


The question of State ts has been 1 8 into Bont fight against 
the Keating child-labor phe before pes. Renee and warfare on the 
ree led by some southern Senators a Representatives, will be 

r. 


The southerners who present strongest opposition to the measure 
represent States in — ga cotton mills are 8 and therefore their 
ght is made in behalf of cotton-mill interests, headed by New England 

ie southern capitalists, It seems almost 1 to place a t 
child-labor law on the statute books of these which is a g 
but creditable to their political leaders and lesisiators We — eet to 

Government Interference Soe State ri but the spirit of tion 
demands that someth 8 7— done in of the toiling c laren of 
oe ae the political representatives of which tively refuse 
o see 


[From the Meridian (Miss.) Star.] 
NOT SECTIONAL MEASURE, 

e fight made by southern 55 inst the — —— 
child lanes bili which passed the House W. — creaitab 
anak to them or to the people A th eed yw poe "for while the BI 

if it passes the Senate — 1 becomes a law, will not have the effect 
preventing child labor in the several ral States when the manufactured 
— is sold only within the State, it goes probably as far as the 
ederal Government can p against an industrial evil. 


[From the Montgomery (Ala.) Journal.] 
OVERWHELMING SENTIMENT BEHIND IT, 


The Keating bill te bur from interstate commerce the products of 
child labor, whieh passed the — — February 2 by a vote of 337 to 
a majority which even ts feature friends ae the vin. is one of the 

— a in some of i tures of any reform measure that has 


yet 8 that 8 

lle a few Members of the South voted 6 the bill, the Recorp 
shows that, with the exception of one vote, that of PARKER of New 
Jersey, a Republican, not a 8 Member from the Northern and 
Western States voted against the 

A Washington eorrespondent, in commenting on the passage of the 
Lege expresses the opinion that “the tremendous vote against the effort 
to invoke State rights to continue a national wrong must be regarded 
as evidence of tho breaking down of the as State-ri ig ts sentiment, even 
among Democrats ‘The southern men g — S bill offered all the 
old arguments against the — — of 4 te authority by the Federal 
Dr nig prs without making the slightest impression upon anyone but 

emselves.“ 

“Northern and western Democrats and a number of southern men 
also,” he says, “ merely laughed at the tion that an evil should be 
allowed to continue because it is 88 —— a State.” 

This is the same argument that has been inst the pessage of 
a nati 8 amendment and the Tecs on against the con- 
servation tural resources. 


[From the Greenville (S. C.) Cirele.] 


275 nE 7 facts and the reasons why the cotton-mill owners don't 
want this b 
First. Whee Children are excluded from the mills they have to go to 
school, be educated, and enlightened. 

Second. Ignorance is Boge Bt Kue the eotton-mill authorities. 
. el ha Education means lig 
Ti om 


3 


Sixth. As long as they can keep the workers in Ignorance they can 
cheat and rob them and control them more. 


4 and 10 to 


t. knowledge, power, POTN and |} ci 


Seventh. When the textile workers are better educated they can get 
better employment, therefore demand better wages—a decent living. 
The above are some facts and reasons why this bill is opposed by 


—— owners circulate and beg their employees to siga 
po tions asking for this bill not to be passed, because it would seriously 
terfere with the. factory business? 


[From the Thomasville (N. C.) Charity and Children.) 


The Kea child-labor bili passed the House by an overwhelming 
vote last w It will bave a harder time in getting through the 
Senate, but will no doubt that body if it ever comes to a vote, 
We do not like the 3 ion fea of the bill, and there are 
Several other obj the cotton-mill men have only them- 
selves to blame. If they h 5 75 t stran, 
in the last senate that — an orth Carolina this 2 bill 
on | State legislature to deal with the subject- Having forbidden that, 

e ng for en 
they must take inet medicine, 


the money powers. 
be t the 


[From The News, Lynchburg, Va.] 

CHILD-LABOR LAW. 
position to the child-labor law now under consideration in the 
Uni States Senate comes almost en gaan Np sree ee southern ta- 
tives. This oppotten it is said, will overw 


y 
whenever the issue reaches a formal vote. For the t it is hav- 
ing tremendous effect in delaying action, po it is improbable tha 
it pontine a definite d on until next on. Presiden’ 
son, y interested in the matter, has made a a appen) to 

ae nen Senators to uphold the measure and to carry- 
ing it through before Congress pe! ye In oy to an intimation 
that some sort compromise or may might be in 


order, the Presi- 
lew 


in every the earnest hope that Mr, Wlison’s 
efforts — Bh prove — — cage og to -labor legislation 
comes chiefly from cotton ees ae the South. In the lower House, 


where the measure was adopted "Southern large 8 practically every 
vote in opposition came from the Southern 


{From the 8 (N. C.) News.] 
THIS STATE AND THE KEATING BILL, 


regard the Kea child-labor bill 
as a Yankee enterprise intended to oppress and humiliate the South. 
ed in the sixties. ck the 


ricks? It 
Beak, of ed exclusively against the cotton-mill 
interests. Be that as it may, the loomed up ing about ity 


be injured 
And there who about poor old State ti ts. The 
trouble aus Ea in North Caro. 80 -r fe —— 


as 
—.— nature. We have made the pretense of 0 def oF child Tabor 
ht to be legislated against. We have | 2 a st Gs somewhat, 
— our legislators winked the other eye when they did It. be 3 
whence came the latter inspiration? 2 a species of hypoc- 
risy, and occasionally of ghastly odie mtd ong such laws without 
provision for their enforcement. I evitably oe 5 — moral sym- 
. of te world. If we believed in regulation in State we 
undant opportunity to exerelse the ht a a State in 
that 2 — If we do not believe In it we should never have made 
a pretense of it. People active in this work say that North Carolina is 
the main argument in favor of the Federal law. Men and brethren, we 
have not = this thing been anxious to avoid the ap ance of evil. 
As for the Keating bill, one maias well ri what looms up 
before us like a moun t is that the moral sentiment, or the 
prejudi if any reader Sows 9 the United States as a whole is 
fixed and emphatic. It rh good * politics and oct sense for the rrak 
dent to demand its passage; it is legislation that is demanded by the 
platforms of both parties, and Democrats are in control. The 
ent 4 is plainly that of sawing one plank from the platform of the 
opposition. 


[From the Richmond (Va.) News Leader.) 
CHILD-LABOR BILL AND ITS CRITICS. 
Congress owes it to the Nation, but . to . under- 


overworked chiidren of the factori to pass the ting child- 
3 ‘in Res which has bad the sanction o House and Dag je Capito — 


h these worthy 
333 Se oe eae Set 

cans the ten eva 
8 on e ther. That the bill has been determinedly obstructed 
in the upper House is notorious. 


[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Democrat] 
FEDERAL LAW NECESSARY. 


It is difficult to ima; — any worthy motives for o 
immediate enactment of the Federal cht ild-labor law. the political 
parties are a unit in 2 platforms in demanding such a law. 1 — 
Chief reason for this unanimity is the realization tħat there must be 
formity not only in enactment but in enforcement of child-labor 
legisia tion. Within the last few years nearly all the States have revised 
their laws with the view to conserving the minds and bodies of future 
tizens. Even Alabama at iaat videa tq the pressure and enacted a 
detailed child-labor measure, ch went into effect last 8 tember 
But the laws difer much in details, and there is still greater 
in 8 The machinery is so inadequate in some States as. as — 


sition to the 


eourage the suspicion that the lawmakers were not sincere. 
wa The problem is peculiarly a national one. Under the freedom of 
interstate commerce the goods of one State must meet the co tition 
of shots of every other. The State that enforces a drastic child-labor 
law is likely to find its industries at a disadvantage, because of their 
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poguen coming into competition with child-made products from other 


tates. Thus virtue is punished. Furthermore, the virtuous State 
does not even save its own children. They may be taken by the train- 
load to other States and put to work under conditions that stunt them 
mentally and age gram & Federal legislation is essential, both for the 
rotection of the industries of virtuous States and for the n of 
uture citizens of the Nation. The President should find the Senate 
responsive to his demand for immediate action, however the Senators 
may construe his sudden interest in the subject. 


[From the Wheeling (W. Va.) Register.] 
CHILD-LABOR BILL. 

The child-labor bill now on the Senate Calendar can not be passed 
tco soon. There is an expected opposition to its consideration at this 
time from southern Democratic Senators, and this opposition may 
prove strong enough to hold it over to the congressional session next 
winter. But the child-labor bill is progressive humanitarian legisla- 
tion that is sure to come sooner or later. 


[From the Bowling Green (Ky.) Journal.] 
CONGRESS AND CHILD LABOR. 


President Wilson went to the Capitol recently to urge the representa- 
tives of his party to pass a national child-labor bill before the adjourn- 
ment of the session. Recently the Democrats in Congress held a caucus 
for the purpose of determining what bills should be passed before going- 
home time, ‘They noglected to include child labor among the measures 
fixed upon for action. 

President Wilson acted wisely in u g the passage of this law. 
Ten years ago there was not a dozen Members of Congress of either 
party who wanted a child-labor bill passed. Senators and Representa- 

ves said that if Congress by law should attempt to save the health 
and the lives of American children and thereby safeguard the future 
citizenship of the country, the Constitution of the United States would 
be shattered. The great document was sacred and must be spared if it 
cost the life of every baby in the land. 


[From the New Decatur (Ala.) Daily.] 
CHILD LABOR. 


now up to the Senate. According to Brier 


1 posed in th 
uously o e u 
5 


It is easily apparent that the representative business men” from 
Alabama who are opposing the liberation of the child from the dwarfing 
blight of legalized juvenile slavery are the cotton-mill owners. 

at argument can these men advance? 5 

There is but one —that it means money in the pockets of the textile 

roducers for the childhood of Alabama to be deprived of its inaliena- 
le right to growth and development. 

The p commercial. It places 1 above man- 
hood, gain and greed above brawn and brain. o child allowed to grov 
up in the fetid atmosphere of the cotton mills, with young lungs filled 

th dirt and lint, can ever reach an unimpaired maturity, 


[From the Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont.] 
CHILD LABOR IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 
(By request from Industrial Journal.) 


There are two great evils connected with child labor in the southern 
cotton milis. The first is its effect upon the South in an ethical sense, 
The second is the effect upon the mills of the North, where a generation 
of effort has succeeded in cmap child labor. : 

As to the Seat proposition, it is deplorably evident that the employ- 
ment of babes, dren, youths, and women long hours at low wages 
threatens the foundation of the American social system—the American 
home—and constitutes a form of slavery, white slavery, — 
detestable and rep t than that which drenched the favo Land 
of the Sun in blood four decades since, for it saps the vigor, health, and 
strength out of its victims in a few years and then discards their worn- 
out bodies to starve or become a burden to another generation of their 
kind. It is more far-reaching than the chattel slavery of antebellum 
times, because it lowers the moral tone of a whole community by accus- 
toming men to the idea of tender children working while the father is 
idle as a result of an iniquitous system; it is more abominable than the 
slavery of old, because the negro was furnished food and medicine when 
sick, quartcrs calculated to keep him healthy and vigorous, and reason- 
able rest iods in the less busy seasons of the year, while the victims 
of rapacity and greed of the later dispensation are not able to have 
equivalent comforts even while in the prime of their productivity. 

And there yon have the effect of child labor and its analogues upon 
the people of the community. F could dilate upon it from now until 
eternity and could add nothing to its ghastliness. The system is an 
attack upon the moral and physical health, not alone of its immediate 
victims but of the community at large. 

There is a certain class of bipeds who recelve money from a certain 
other class of their kind who are held as beneath man’s contempt, and 
yet that money I hold to be holy when compared to the fat dividends 
wrung from the souls and bodies of babes compelled to work 11 and 12 
hours a day for a paltry dollar a week, or any other sum. 

That mills emp oying even an inconsiderable portion of its help on 
suçh terms. should pay dividends abnormaliy large is not to be won 
at, but those dividends are accursed in the sight of God and man, and 
the State or nation which peros of such a T bergen is no more fit to 
live than the male and female amercers who profit from the toll. 

It is strange, it is dreadful, that the moral phase of this question 
has not appealed to our brothers and sisters in Israel, whose devotion 
to the meek and lowly Nazarene is made a matter of perennial public 
manifestation, 

But.“ reason the stockholders, the bag teh the managers, and 
the powerful Podsnaps of the press, “it is impossible to establish this 
indus in the South unless we resort to child labor, and without 
this industry we will not be so wealthy as we will be with it.” 


Then lets be poor, and clean 2 
in eld and absorbing knowledge, 


crackers and clay-eaters and 1 included, Mr. Jeems 
Yellowplus—our women folk tending their babies and their flocks and 
even their ens, sun-blackened and knotted of hand, but still fit 


Issors. 
She has taken down her harp from the midst of 
Nor does she longer refuse 


labor to take up the cudgels disdained by 
Israel, and in order to effect Its purpose it may have to emulate the 
a of the millmen of the North a generation or so ago, and 
invade the field of politics in order to secure remedial legislation. Nor 
is it only for the tender youth of the South that the organized laborers 
of the uth are called upon to exert their strength. Just as surely 
(and in the proportion) as pete cent exceeds 4 per cent in the eyes 
of the greedy exploiters of child labor, just so surely will efforts be 
made, if the system 6 in the South, to have the Northern 
States repeal their d-labor laws—on the score that otherwise the 

g industry of the North will seek the more “inviting ” 
tional animosity will be rekindled as its last sparks are 
fading into ashes, and what is now a Southern sore will become a 
national cancer, eradicable only by knife and at the risk of the 
patient's life. 


Naval Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. STEPHENS, 


OF TEXAS, 


-In tHe House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, August 15, 1916. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for 
the adoption of this conference report for these reasons: 

First. The failure of this Congress to pass the bill freeing the 
Phillipine Islands makes us for an indefinite time a world power 
and calls for a large navy. 

Second. The recent slides which have put (we hope tempo- 
rarily) the Panama Canal out of commission, indicates that we 
should have an adequate Navy in both oceans to properly main- 
tain the Monroe doctrine on this hemisphere and to properly pro- 
tect our coast cities on both oceans. Ours is a Janus-faced Na- 
tion, facing Japan and other oriental countries on the Pacific coast 
and all of the warring nations of Europe on the Atlantic coast. 
It behooves us to pick our flint and keep our powder dry by 
providing in advance for anticipated trouble by building an ade- 
quate navy for our national defense. 
` Third. One group of the warring nations of Europe have by 
their reckless submarine warfare brought us to the verge of 
war, and, on the other hand, the other warring group are un- 
justifiably interfering with our mails and in many ways inter- 
fering with our neutral commerce, which unjustifiable actions 
threaten to involve our country in foreign complications and 
possibly in war. to the patriotic, wise, and judicious 
handling of these vexed questions by the Wilson administration 
we have so far escaped a conflict with either group of these war- 
ring powers, and I believe that under the same wise guiding 
hand and statesmanship we will continue to be kept out of war. 

These reasons have impelled me to accept the inevitable con- 
clusion that in order to properly defend ourselves from the 
threatened foreign aggression above pointed out—all of which 
are of recent origin—that a large Navy is a pressing necessity 
at this time, but if it is found not to be, then the next Congress 
can repeal this law, and the ships provided for in this bill, not 
then under contract will not be built, and that part of this 
appropriation will not be used. Mr. Speaker, I am now—as I 
always have been—of the opinion that the recently concocted and 
money-promoted preparedness craze that has swept over this 
country like a forest fire have been originated and financed by 
the capitalist combinations that have been made richer by 
billions of dollars out of this war scare through the manufacture 
of war materials, 

Now, is it not meet and proper that the capitalist and other 
minions of predatory wealth who have gotten up this nation- 
wide war dance should contribute largely out of their own profits 
toward paying for the vast military program that they have 
succeeded in promoting? Therefore, this Democratie adminis- 
tration shows its wisdom and justice in proposing to raise these 
funds by increasing the income and the inheritance taxes and 
the taxes on the manufacture of munitions of war, so that the 
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burden of militarism would fall on the manufacturers of muni- 
tions of war and on the wealth of this country and not upon 
the great masses of consumers, as would be done if this money 
had to be raised by means of a protective tariff, which means, 
together with the issuance of interest-bearing bonds, are the 
methods proposed by the Republican Party and their present 
candidate, Mr. Hughes, for raising these vast preparedness 
funds. Mr. Hughes has always opposed an income tax, and this 
proves conclusively that himself and his party favor the classes 
as against the masses. The classes are enabled to escape direct 
2 on their wealth by means of the Republican protective 
tariff, 

Several years ago Gov. Hughes, now Candidate Hughes, an 
active figure and political leader in the great State of New 
York, was called upon frequently to give his views upon ques- 
tions of governmental importance. Some of those views have 
now come forward like ghosts of an unfortunate past to give 
him reasons to pause in his pursuit of further distinction, and 
doubtless cause him some grief. 

Already his organs and advocates are in the harassing diffi- 
culty of explaining away his attitude as governor of New York 
on the proposed amendment to the Federal Constitution pro- 
viding for taxing incomes. 

The facts are these: 

On January 5, 1910, as governor, he transmitted to the leg- 
islature a certified copy of the congressional resolution propos- 
ing an income-tax amendment to the Federal Constitution. He 
accompanied it by a special message, the concluding lines of 
which were: “I therefore deem it my duty as governor of the 
State to recommend that this proposed amendment should not 
be ratified.” 

Opponents of the proposed amendment were highly pleased 
with the governor’s message. It was the response of a faithful 
servant to them who had so often and so unstintedly con- 
tributed to the success of his party. 

His party, too, at least its legislative representatives, op- 
posed his message, for the New York Legislature, Republican 
in both branches, promptly voted to reject the amendment. 

This action took place April 20, 1910. Five days later Presi- 
dent Taft appointed Gov. Hughes a Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Just one year later, when Gov. Dix, a Democrat, was in the 
governor’s chair at Albany, the legislature did ratify the ameni- 
ment which Gov. Hughes and a Republican legislature had 
rejected. The income-tax law has now been in operation for 
several years. It has the sanction of the American people; it 
was drafted by a Democratic Member of Congress and enacted 
by a Congress Democratic in both branches. All this in spite 
of the positive and forceful opposition of the now presidential 
nominee of the Republican Party. 

In the meanwhile so satisfactory has proven the workings of 
the Democratic income-tax law, so thoroughly has it established 
the wisdom and, statesmanship of its supporters and so thor- 
oughly has it disproved the arguments of its opponents and their 
explanatory pleas in resistance that it will remain upon our 
Federal statute books for all time. 

Will Candidate Hughes leave off his nagging, faultfinding 
speechmaking long enough to frankly tell the people whether he 
now favors or opposes the income-tax amendment to the Consti- 
tution and the laws enacted by the Democrats to carry it into 
effect ; also whether he favors or opposes the election of United 
States Senators by a direct vote of the people; and also whether 
he favors the Democratic regional system or its brother 
Democratic law, known as the Rural Credit System, designed 
to help the farmers of this country to finance their activities at 
a low rate of interest? It would be of great interest to organized 
labor to know what he thinks of the several Democratic laws 
recently enacted in their interest by the Democrats, including 
the Clayton anti-injunction act. Does he not owe it to himself 
and party to frankly tell the voters what he thinks of the Demo- 
cratic record on these vital questions? Will he do it? I answer, 
no. He dare not oppose these wise and just laws for fear of 
injuring himself and his party thereby, neither is he politi- 
cally honest enough to approve any of them or to give the Wilson 
administration and the Democratic Party any credit for these 
constitutional changes or the enactment of these wise and 
beneficent laws in the interest of labor and the masses of the 
common people of our common country. I prophecy that he 
will continue to run over the country telling the people in effect 
that he favors everything that is right and opposes everything 
that is wrong. What will the great body of silent and inde- 
pendent voters in this country think of this political sphinx who 
dares not discuss with them face to face the merits or demerits 
of the above-mentioned Democratic legislation? Will they not re- 
pudiate his oft-repeated and threadbare platitudes and vote for 


that brave and conscientious and constructive statesman, Wood- 
row Wilson, whose administration has in the past 34 years 
enacted more wise and beneficial national legislation than had 
the Republican Party in the 16 years immediately preceding the 
present Democratic administration? 


Mr. Bainbridge Colby Declares Himself for the Reelection 
of President Wilson. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 


OF KENTUCKY, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 18, 1916. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a letter of 
Mr. Bainbridge Colby, of New York, declaring himself for 
President Wilson for reelection in 1916. 

The letter is as follows: 

MR. COLBY’S STATEMENT. 


Chairman McCormick also gaye out the following letter from Bain- 
bridge Colby, who placed ex- t Roosevelt in nomination in the 
Progressive convention at Chicago, telling why he and other distin- 

ed members of the Bull Moose Party will support President Wilson 

aoe reelection. Whereas he has vigorously op Hughes in a number 

$f ublic utterances, it is Mr, Colby’s first announcement that he is for 
son: 

“Your suggestion that there is ample foundation for effective and 
ne r cooperation between the P. ives and the F 
Sar Be. the reelection of the President is true beyond all setatia 
and I accept your invitation looking to such cooperation unh 
and with pleasure. 

“The achievements of the 8 iby under the leadership of 
Woodrow Wilson in the field of progressive legislation co: much 
more than an ADDON ER for support. The record of the President A 
veritable claim for such eg i pon all sincere Progressives, which 
the latter can not consisten iy or deny. 

2 5 is this true PA the e opposition to the President's reelee- 

seat proves m an unregenerate pablicanism that has weathered 
the danger of reform, reabsorbed its most vociferous critic, and aban- 
doned itself ae gerd to rancid reaction. 

“ There seg ee are—the old guard. See for yourself. Count them 
if you wish. NNON and PENROSE, Sugor and GALLINGER, Jim Watson, 
Joe Kealing, Estabrook, RODENBERG, MCKINLEY, of Illinois, Hert, Me- 
Graw, Hemenw: Crane—not to speak of the others, too numerous to 

ti ends of the tariff’ and among those fit to govern.’ 


Until lately we pad them —.— in y. ut these 
elements the Democratic Party are at the worst sath a retardation 
and upon the steady forward push which the President has main- 


the simple co 
st which have enabled him to guide contrymen in peace 
honor through the da of the last two years. They admire him. 
teful to A as Americans, they are impatient te 


y are 
manifest their loyalty to him.” 


W Increase of the Navy. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD COOPER, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 15, 1916. 


Mr. COOPER of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, under general 
leave granted to the Members of the House to extend their re- 
marks in the Recorp on the Senate amendments to the naval 
bill, H. R. 15947, with special reference to amendment No. 
288, increase of the Navy, I desire to say that I am, in the 
nature of things, opposed to a large increase in our standing 
Army or in our Navy, but in the present state of international 
affairs I deem it wise and good insurance to be prepared to take 
care of ourselves in the event we become involved in the quarrel 
now going on in Europe. “An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure,” and under existing circumstances I feel we can not 
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afford not to provide the means of defending ourselves properly 
if attacked. I am satisfied the people of America are 

to a large standing army, and will not stand for a large army 
after the present war is over, but we had just as well face the 
situation and frankly admit that we are not to-day in a position 
to keep a strong enemy from our shores. 

The President of the United States should be informed as to 
the danger the country faces, and it is his advice to prepare, 
and prepare quickly, to face war if war should come. I do not 
agree with some that a large army and navy will invite war or 
force us into conflict. We do not want to prepare for war, but 
against war, and feeling as I do about the present state of the 
country, I must vote to prepare the country for any trouble which 
may arise out of the European conflict. 

We all carry insurance, both life and fire, to protect our 
families. We have our “Safety First” clubs to protect the 
men engaged in hazardous occupations against accidents. Our 
National Government, through the Public Health Service, ex- 
pends millions of dollars fighting diseases of all kinds; the 
Agricultural Department also spends millions fighting the 
enemies of nature, and I see no reason why the National Goy- 
ernment should not expend millions to protect the homes of a 
contented and happy people from the jealous and greedy eye of 
a foreign foe. A nation of our wealth and influence can not 
afford at this critical time to hesitate to provide the means to 
carry to a successful conclusion any reasonable program advo- 
cated by our best naval thought for the proper defense of our 
country. 

The plan as proposed by the Senate for the building of a Navy 
far exceeds in number of ships, tonnage, and equipment the 
plan advocated by the Republicans in the House and opposed 
by the Democrats in the House because it was too broad. Little 
did the Democrats dream their leaders in the Senate would not 
only adopt the Republican plan but go the Republicans one and 
many better. It is apparent our people have determined to ad- 
here to a program of building which will within a few years 
mean that our country will be in a position to command respect 
beyond the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific. No matter to what 
clime an American citizen goes in pursuit of happiness the 
American flag will follow him and give him the protection to 
which he is entitled. 

We can not afford to “play the fiddle while Rome burns.” 
We can not afford not to inspect our fire department, and if the 
department needs more men and more equipment to take care 
of an emergency, to quench the fire if it should begin, to provide 
the men and the means to properly equip the same. 

The President’s failure to “stand still,” as expressed so 
forcibly by my colleague, Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin, is reflected 
to-day in this House in the vote on the naval bill as redrafted 
and rewritten by the Senate of the United States. A policy 
of uncertainty and wavering vacillation has marked the course 
of the administration in the conclusions reached on this bill, 
the same as the policy of the administration regarding the course 
pursued in Mexico. First, we were led to believe Garrison’s 
plan for a continental army was to be the plan behind which 
the administration would stand, but the President’s recession 
from the continental-army plan, as proposed and advocated by 
Secretary of War Garrison, led to the resignation of Mr. Garri- 
son and out of chaos and confusion the plan adopted finally for 
the Army and Navy has been written into law. 

The minority of the Senate Finance Committee calls the 
attention of the country to the fact that additional appropria- 
.tions for what may be called “preparedness” by the Congress 
do not exceed $890,000,000, demonstrating that outside the 
program of “ preparedness ” this Congress has made appropria- 
ed for approximately $200,000,000 more than any preceding 

ngress. 


Preparedness for National Defense Necessary. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. AARON S. KREIDER, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 15, 1916. 


Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Speaker, the question of “ national pre- 
paredness” for self-defense is not a question of politics, and 
should not be regarded as such. For the last two years the daily 
papers and magazines have been filled with articles discussing 
every phase of national preparedness, and it seems the point 


under discussion is, “Does preparedness prevent war?” This 
question has been answered both in the affirmative and the 
negative, but I believe most of the thinking minds of the Nation 
have come to the conclusion, in the light of the European war, 
that, after all, “preparedness for national defense” is abso- 
lutely essential for this country. f. 

I FAVOR PREPAREDNESS, BUT OPPOSE MILITARISM. 

While it may be true that we are unduly excited at this 
moment, yet the facts are that we are woefully unprepared to 
defend our country against any nation with first-class naval 
and military equipment, and I am, therefore, in favor of the 


adoption of the report before the House; but I want to say 


here and now that while I favor national preparedness I am 
just as strongly opposed to militarism. It will, indeed, be a 
sad day when in our country we shall have a large standing 
army composed of hundreds of thousands of men whose only 
training and purpose in life is war. 

I want my country to be and remain forever the great adyo- 
cate of peace among all the countries in the world. I want 
the United States to lead in a movement to establish an inter- 
national court of arbitration for the maintenance of perpetual 
peace among the nations of the world, and I thoroughly be- 
lieve that it is both feasible, practicable, and possible that 
such a tribunal can and will be established when the war 
abroad ceases and the nations now engaged in this war have 
became exhausted, sickened, and horrified by the grim slaughter 
in which they have been engaged and have stopped long enough 
to coolly survey their fruitless record. I believe that then they 
will be ready to seriously consider this question. 

I want to see our glorious flag continue to be the emblem of 
freedom, liberty, and justice, as against oppression, tyranny, 
and military despotism. The founders of our Republic designed 
this country to be a asylum of liberty and peace. 
They intended that the civil should remain forever above the 
military authority, but it should be remembered that the build- 
ers of our Government and the framers of the Constitution of 
the United States were not so-called“ pacifists,” or “ peace-at- 
any-price“ men; the infant Republic was born and created in 
the throes of revolution, which lasted for a period of seven 
years and eight months. 

WHAT OUR BARLY PRESIDENTS THOUGHT OF PREPAREDNESS. 


At the very beginning of our national life the country was 
warned by the first Presidents that in order to maintain peace 
we must be prepared for war. In Washington's first annual 
address, among other things, he said: . 

To be prepared for war is cne of the most effectual means of pre- 
serving peace— 

He urged the people to prepare to quell and suppress any 
insurrections which may come from within or repel any in- 
vasion which may come from without. 

In his third annual message, speaking of the militia, he said: 

This is certainly an object of primary importance, whether viewed in 
reference to the national security to the satisfaction of the community 
or to the preservation of order— 

And strongly urged the establishment of competent magazines 
and arsenals. 

In his fifth annual message, among other things, he said: 

If we desire to avoid insult, we must be able to repel it; if we de- 
sire to secure peace, one of the most powerful instruments of our rising 
prosperity, Jt must known that we are at all times ready for war, 

In his eighth annual message, speaking of the country’s ina- 
bility to protect its foreign commerce, he said: 

Will it not then be advisable to begin without delay to provide and 
lay up materials for the building and equipping of ships of war and to 
proceed in the work by degrees in proportion as our resources shall 
render it practicable— 

And so forth. 

President John Adams, in a special message to Congress, used 
these words: 

With a view and as a measure which even in time of universal peace 
ought not to be neglected, I recommend to your consideration a revi- 
sion of the laws for organizing, arming, and di — | the militia 
to render that natural and safe defense of the coun efficacious. 

In President Adams’s second annual message he says: 

An efficient pre tion for war can alone secure peace; we ought, 
without loss of time, lay the foundations for that increase of our 
Navy to a size sufficient to guard our coast and protect our trade. 

Thomas Jefferson strongly advised compulsory military 
service. 

James Monroe also advocated compulsory military service. 

I simply refer to these messages to show the attitude and, 
as it were, the prophecy and advice of the early Presidents. In 
the light of what has occurred since then, we must ucknowledge 
the wisdom of the policy advocated. For the truth is that, 
notwithstanding our high aims and pure motives, the hopes and 
aspirations for permanent and universal peace, the facts are 
that the fate of nations is still being decided by their wars.“ 
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This is sad, but nevertheless true. In the light of human his- 
tory and experience we should never forget that the only safe 
guide for our footsteps is to walk in the light of the past. 


THE WORLD NOT YET READY FOR UNIVERSAL PEACE. 


For thousands of years the peoples of the earth have been, 
as it were, at each other’s throats in terrific struggle. Within 
the memory of men now living, every important nation on the 
globe has fought one or more wars, and our own country is 
no exception to the rule. For ages it has been the dream of 
philanthropy and the hope of religion that the perfection of 
the Christian life and the advance of civilization would do 
away with all wars by illuminating the reason, softening the 
heart, and taming the savage qualities of man; but has this 
been realized? The terrible struggle in Europe is indication 
it has not. The Sermon on the Mount is the chart of the soul 
on the sea of life and its beatitudes are the glorification of the 
virtues of gentleness and mercy, love and peace. Nearly 2,000 
years have passed since the sermon was delivered, and yet, 
to-day, the pathetic and appalling spectacle is presented of 
the so-called Christian nations of Europe employing all the 
ingenuity and methods that fertile brain and scientific aids can 
furnish or devise for the sole purpose of the destruction of 
human life. We all hope and pray that the time will come, 
and I believe it will come, when wars shall cease, but that time 
is “not yet.” 

OUR NEED FOR A LARGER ARMY AND NAVY. 


I believe that we, a Republic of 100,000,000 people, with sev- 
eral thousand miles of coast line to protect, with important 
insular possessions to defend, with the Panama Canal to 
fortify and guard, and the Monroe doctrine to maintain, should 
be amply prepared to do so, not only with a sufficient and 
adequate Navy but with an Army of sufficient size and a system 
of military training which will give us adequate protection 
during times of peace and adequate defense should war come. 

With this purpose and object in view and in mind, I shall sup- 
port this report. I believe that my position represents the senti- 
ment and wishes of a very large majority of my constituents. 

The people of my district are a God-fearing and peace-loving 
people. They pray for peace perpetual with national honor un- 
impaired, but at the same time they are red-blooded Americans, 
who love their country, believe in it, adore its flag, and are 
ready, if need be, to fight and die for both. ‘This has been evi- 
denced from the very beginning. Whenever this country needed 
men to defend it, Pennsylvania and the eighteenth congres- 
sional district in particular, haye always been the first to 
respond to their country’s call. The gallant sons of Penn- 
sylvania have in every war in which this country has en- 
gaged been an honor to the State and a credit to the Nation. 
They believe, as I do, in both peace and preparedness—peace, 
if possible, with honor and national self-respect; in prepared- 
ness as a guaranty of peace as well as a guaranty of victory 
should war come. It is well known on the floor of this House 
that I have lent all the influence and votes I have had in order 
te secure the enactment of a reasonable preparedness program, 
and while the laws enacted are, in many particulars, not as I 
would have written them, yet I consider them an improvement 
and steps in the right direction. I voted for the Kahn amend- 
ment to the Hay bill providing for a regular army of 220,000 
men. This amendment was defeated; later I voted for the 
Hay bill, regarding it, however, as entirely insufficient but yet 
a short step in the right direction. Later, when the bill came 
back from the Senate, I voted for the Chamberlain or Senate 
z mendment to the Hay bill. This amendment was again re- 
jected by the House. Later I voted for the conference report 
which provided for approximately an Army of 206,000 men. 
This report was adopted. 


OUR NAVY COMPARED TO THE OTHER NAVIES OF THE WORLD. 


In considering legislation of this kind, I believe it is well to 
compare our Navy with the navies of the five leading nations of 
the world. The following table gives the tonnage and relative 
standing at the outbreak of the European war, provided all 
vessels in course of construction were completed: 


The following is a list of dreadnaughts and battle cruisers, 
and are as follows: 
England built 29; building or 8 ats 1 total 46. 


rmany, 17; bullding or authorized, 28. 
United States, 8; building or airn Seh 75 total, 15. 
France, 3; building or authorized, 9; total, 12. 


Japan, 2; "puilding or authorized, 6 ‘total, 8. 


All the countries now at war have greatly increased their 
building program, and these figures do not hold good after 
July, 1914. In the above totals vessels that are over 20 years 
old are not included unless they have been reconstructed and 
rearmed within five years. From the above it will be noticed 
that we stand practically third among the navies of the world, 
but in equipment ard auxiliary vessels, and especially among 
submarines and aircraft, our Navy is woefully deficient. 


THE NEED OF SUBMARINES. 


I have no positive information as to the number of submarines 
owned by the various powers, but we know that they are well 
supplied and thoroughly equipped in undersea craft, and es- 
pecially is this true of Germany. In the naval bill passed by the 
Sixty-third Congress provision was made for an increased num- 
ber of submarines, but up to this time we have practically none 
that are worthy of the name. Commander Stirling, in his tes- 
timony before the Naval Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives, said that we had only one submarine that he 
thought could take part in maneuvers at sea. I wish to say 
that the press and the public generally have been censuring Con- 
gress for not providing the means and authorizing the strength- 
ening of our Navy. In this they are mistaken. Congress has 
been anxious and willing, especially the Republican Members 
of Congress, to supply the money and authorize the construc- 
tion of an adequate Navy. As evidence of this, I will quote from 
the hearings before the Committee on Naval Affairs when the 
bill was framed which passed the Sixty-third Congress. 

Secretary Daniels, speaking for the administration, had re- 
quested Congress “to provide for eight new submarines.” Ad- 
miral Fletcher said: 

I think it would be a reasonable precaution to peers a few more 
Submarines, considering our extensive coast line the Atlantic and 

Further along in his testimony the admiral said: 

I think a reasonable increase in submarines—somewhere about 8 or 
10—would be a proper increase. 

Notwithstanding the request for only 8 or 10, Congress ap- 
propriated for and authorized the construction of 18 new 
submarines, but they have not been constructed. It was only a 
few months ago that the contracts were let for their construc- 
tion, and then the builders were given 18 months in which to 
complete them, so that they will not be available for use until 
nearly four years after their construction was authorized. 
This delay is uncalled for and is unnecessary—we know England 
is building the same type and size of submarines now in Canada 
in five months and we are furnishing the materials—and it is due 
entirely to the indifferent and inefficient management of the 
department under this administration. I am told, and I think 
it-is true, that Congress has appropriated, not including the bill 
now under consideration, about $200,000,000 for warships and 
auxiliary vessels which are simply “under construction,” and 
therefore are not now available. The failure of the Navy De- 
partment to see to it that these vessels are constructed and put 
into commission deserves to be and has been severely criticized 
on the floor of the House as well as by the press. 


AIRCRAFT. 


In regard to the equipment of our aircraft, our position is 
extremely humiliating. According to the best information, the 
aircraft equipment provided by various nations prior to the 
outbreak of the European war was as follows: 

France was equipped with 22 dirigibles and 800 aeroplanes. 

Great Britain was equipped with 19 dirigibles and 400 aero- 

lanes. 
* Belgium was equipped with 2 dirigibles and 100 aeroplanes, 

Serbia was equipped with 60 ‘aeroplanes. 

Germany was equipped with 40 dirigibles and 1,000 aeroplanes. 

Austria was equipped with 8 dirigibles and 400 aeroplanes. 

United States was equipped with 23 aeroplanes. 

In the case of the United States there were not more than 
two aeroplanes of the same pattern, and none of them modern 
in type or equipment. 

The first step toward organizing an air service for the United 
States Navy was taken in 1911 under the Taft administration. 
This was the beginning, when our knowledge as to the possi- 
bilities of aviation was limited, but considerable progress was 
made. ‘The Sixty-third Congress, however, appreciating our 
lack of equipment, appropriated $1,000,000 to be expended in 
developing aviation for the Navy. In a statement issued re- 
cently by Secretary Daniels he says: 


Congress gave us $1,000,000 to be, in upon an elaborate plan the 
real ‘development of aviation in the At that time the Navy 
had but four aviators and no satisfactory machines. A special traim 
ing school has been established at Pensacola, Fla., and we now have 
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about 40 machines in operation down there. The armored cruiser 
North Carolina has been equipped 5 a mother ship for 


aeroplanes and participated in the recent exercises at Guantanamo. 

Now, the facts are that when the appropriation of $1,000,000 
was given to the Navy Department the General Board of the 
Navy had recommended the establishment of four aviation 
schools, but the only school established is at Pensacola, and I 
am informed that there have never been more than 15 aero- 
planes in commission there at any one time. It is true that the 
North Carolina did go down to Guantanamo, but she carried only 
nine aviators and only four aeroplanes, no launching device, 
no radio for aeroplanes, no bomb-dropping device; and while 
there the flect was so undermanned, we are told, the aviators 
had to do ship duty, which left little time for the aviation ex- 
ercises. It was the purpose to use the aeroplanes to spot the 
fall of shot during gunfire practice. and in an effort to accom- 
plish this an officer rigged up a radio set, but it was insuffi- 
cient to meet the demands. This lack of equipment also pre- 
vented the working out of other naval problems, such as direct- 
ing the movement of the fleet by advising it of the movement of 
the enemy ships. The launching device for aeroplanes was 
developed and tested before Mr. Daniels became Secretary of 
the Navy. I am calling attention to these facts to show that 
the fault is entirely with the executive and administrative de- 
partment, and is not, as is generally supposed, the fault of 
Congress in not providing the money and authorizing the de- 
velopment of this service. 

When the present bill was being framed the General Board of 
the Navy offered two plans: No. 1 recommended $5,000,000 for 
aviation purposes; plan No. 2 recommended $3,000,000 for avia- 
tion and $11,000,000 for ammunition. Plan No. 1 did not make 
mention of ammunition. Secretary Daniels, however, recom- 
mended only an appropriation of $2,000,000 for aviation pur- 
poses and $8,000,000 for naval ammunition, which were the 
amounts carried when the bill was reported in the House. When 
the bill was before the House, Representative Roperts of Massa- 
chusetts, the ranking Republican member of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, offered an amendment providing for an increase 
from $2,000,000, which the bill carried at the request of the 
Secretary to $3,500,000. I voted for this increase and was glad 
the amendment was adopted. I might state here also that the 
present bill when it came from the committee provided for 20 
submarines. Representative Rozerrs also offered an amendment 
for which I voted increasing the number from 20 to 50. This 
amendment was adopted. 

You will notice by the foregoing, and I wish to emphasize the 
fact, that the Republicans in Congress, with the aid of some of 
the Democrats, have been able to secure the necessary appropria- 
tions; but the trouble is that the administration through ineffi- 
cient management and a lack of disposition to put into execu- 
tion a proper and necessary program of preparedness, are directly 
responsible for the woeful inefficiency and deplorable condition 
of our Navy, and eyen the passage of this bill will not give us 
what we want unless the administration is aroused to action and 
a sense of its duty by the insistent demands of public opinion. 

As another evidence of the seeming indifference governing 
every action of the department is the fact that the battleships 
provided for in the naval bill passed by the Sixty-third Congress 
are not being constructed with a view to early completion. The 
truth is that the keels of none of these ships have been laid and 
will not be laid until possibly in the month of November or later, 
notwithstanding the fact that the ships were authorized and 
the money appropriated for their construction several years ago. 
Even after the keels are laid, I think, 33 months is given to 
complete the ships, and after this 18 months more will prob- 
ably elapse before they are equipped and commissioned. It is 
a known fact that we have no aircraft to-day worthy of the 
name, and it is indeed a sad reflection on the administration 
that with all the money available no better showing has been 
made in two years time, and especially at a-time when Presi- 
dent Wilson was traveling throughout the country and proclaim- 
ing to the people “that we may be plunged into a war at any 
moment.” 

Again, as a comparison, we might refer to the British Navy. 
When Lord Churchill became the head of the British Navy he 
found there were only a few aeroplanes and aviators in the 
service. He added aviators and aeroplanes of the most ap- 
proved and modern type by the hundreds in a remarkably short 
time. It might also be stated that in the hearings before the 
Naval Affairs Committee, when the larger appropriations— 
those recommended by the navy board—were urged, Secretary 
Daniels said he did not know what to do with the money in 
case it was appropriated. And when the same matter was 
brought to the attention of Representative FITZGERALD, Chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee, he was asked whether he 
was not aware that the General Board had recommended an 


appropriation of $5,000,000 for aeronautics, he replied, “I did, 
and that is the reason I paid so little attention to their recom- 
mendations.” It seems to be the old story over and over again, 
that all the testimony offered by those in a position to know 
something of the subject under consideration is rejected and the 
advice of those who know nothing of the matter is accepted. 
It is a notable and impressive fact, demonstrated by the Euro- 
pean war, that the nations which were prepared for some par- 
ticular purpose to meet certain contingencies have demon- 


strated the wisdom of their precaution. Noticeably on the one 


hand, England with her navy, and on the other hand, Germany 
with her army. Another noticeable and impressive fact is the 
universal efficiency of the industrial system of Germany. Of 
larger and more peculiar significance to us than any one single 
circumstance was the thorough and complete preparedness of 
the Swiss Army and its readiness to respond to the utmost 
demands of the situation. As a consequence Swiss territory has 
been respected and held inviolate. 


IMPOSSIBLE TO COMPARE THE COST OF PREPAREDNESS WITH THAT OF WAR. 


Above all, it seems imperative that we have an adequate 
Navy. The Navy must always be our strong right arm of defense. 

Regarding the financial burden that preparedness will neces- 
sarily bring, I wish to say that the burden of cost is frequently 
greatly and grossly exaggerated. This is especially true of the 
Navy. Should we desire to compare the cost, a single battle on 
land would cost us more than it will cost to construct a power- 
ful Navy; a single year of war with any first-class power will 
cost us more than the most elaborate program of preparedness 
ever suggested. And should we unhappily become involved in 
a conflict with a first-class power, who would stop to ask the 
cost on the day of battle; who or how could you measure in 
money the value of the dead or the agony of the wounded and 
dying, the suffering and privation of the widow and orphan? 
What is human life and human blood and human suffering 
worth measured in gold? In fact, we all agree it is not a ques- 
tion of cost. No; no; it is solely and entirely a question, 
“ Will preparedness reduce the chances of war?” If so, I am 
sure we are all in favor of preparedness, 


LOSS OF LIFE LESS IN NAVAL THAN IN LAND BATTLES, 


Again, a strong Navy is more to be desired than a strong 
Army. The loss of life and human suffering is much less in 
battle, yet its power in shaping the destiny of nations is fully 
equal to that of the Army. The heroic Nelson destroyed for- 
ever Napoleon’s dream of a universal empire, yet in doing so 
he lost but 1,690 men. Admiral Togo sent this message to the 
commander of the fleet Tsu Shima, “The rise or fall of the 
empire depends on to-day’s battle.” He was right; that day 
decided the mastery of the seas in the Far East and made that 
little island empire a world power and cost the lives of only 
116 men. 

The fight between the Serapis and the Bon Homme Richard, 
where John Paul Jones, when asked to surrender, declared that 
he had “just begun to fight,” was one of the most desperate 
battles ever waged on the seas. It placed the name of that 
brilliant American admiral among the immortals, yet he lost 
only 150 men. 

On Lake Erie Admiral Perry fought one of the fiercest of all 
naval battles and won a victory that vitally affected the world's 
history, yet he lost only the lives of 27 men. 

Admiral Farragut struck one of the most deadly blows 
against the Confederacy, losing only 37 men. The fight between 
the Merrimac and Monitor at Hampton Roads changed the 
naval affairs of the world and sealed the doom of the Con- 
federacy, yet in this battle not a single life was lost. 

Spain was hopelessly defeated in our war with her when the 
Battle of Santiago ended. It was the most complete naval 
victory ever fought on the ocean, and yet the Americans lost 
only one man. 

In the Battle of Manila Bay not a single American life was 
lost. 

The loss of life in all the important naval fights of our 
Nation’s history which have had such a tremendous effect 
upon our destiny and civilization does not equal the loss of life 
in a single skirmish on land. 

With a powerful Navy we can protect our country without 
great loss of life. The property loss of a naval battle is noth- 
ing compared with a loss that would follow if our country 
were to be invaded. 

Upon the British Navy to-day, as has been the case many 
times in the past, rests the fate of the British Empire. 


ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL PREPAREDNESS ALSO ESSENTIAL. 


It is necessary, however, to bear in mind that the Navy 
must be built and secured in advance, and in connection with 
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this I might say that military and naval preparedness mean 
nothing in modern warfare unless closely correlated with 
economic and industrial preparedness. Modern battles are not 
won by soldiers and sailors alone, but the necessary equipment 
is also essential. Proof of this may be found in the fact that 
the munition workers of France and England constitute nu- 
merically a larger army than the army of British and French 
soldiers in the trenches of Europe. The man who manufactures 
the machine gun, the shrapnel shell, is quite as essential and 
important and necessary as the soldier who actually uses the 
gun or fires the shell. Nor, indeed, is_ only preparedness 
necessary; the sinews of war not only consist of an army and 
navy and the equipment of same, but all these are dependent 
upon what I shall term commercial preparedness; that is, all 
the enterprises of manufacture, transportation, and distribu- 
tion, so that the resources of the country can be put behind 
any body of men enlisted in the Nation’s defense and be able 
to supply all their varied needs. 

The matter of transportation is one of the all-important ele- 
ments entering into preparedness. I need only to call your 
attention to the recent experience we had in transporting the 
comparatively few soldiers comprising our National Guard to 
the border to demonstrate our utter lack of preparedness along 
this line. German efficiency in the marvelous development of 
her roads and railway system with a view to military strategy 
and expedition is world famed, and has given her the greatest 
advantage she enjoyed at the beginning of the war. Her ability 
to transport vast bodies of troops overnight, as it were, from one 
frontier to the other has enabled her, more than anything else, 
to beat back from her territory the allied forces of Europe. It 
is the duty of Congress, as a matter of industrial preparedness, 
to frame such legislation as will give us complete control of 
railway transportation for the movement of troops in times of 
war as emergency may at any time demand. The patriotism of 
the owners and managers of our roads would undoubtedly ren- 
der unnecessary drastic Government action to secure such con- 
trol, but the sovereignty of the people over private interests 
should be ready and prepared to assert itself immediately if 
necessity arose. In addition to all these, there is still one other 
form of preparedness which I shall briefly mention, namely, in- 
tellectual and spiritual preparedness, and it is as much higher 
as the spirit of man is greater and nobler than his body; reason 
is stronger than brute force. It has been truly said “ knowledge 
is power,” especially military power. Brains are better than 
bullets. By this I mean to convey the idea that we must become 
an educated and trained people; we must not only have well- 
educated and trained officers in our Army and Navy, but we 
must also be a trained, educated, clear-thinking people. 

My plea is for the maintenance of the rights and sovereignty 
of the plain citizen of this Republic and for the actual and abso- 
lute rule of the people under the representative form of govern- 
ment. . 

My plea is for the passage of laws that will make infamous 
and criminal the employment of children in sweatshops when 
they should be attending public school. I am an advocate of the 
public-school system. I do not deride or condemn American 
universities like Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Princeton, or Cornell, 
they are the jewels of our intellectual bodies, and let us hope 
there may be more of them, but the American university is not 
the great temple of intellectual and spiritual preparedness of the 
Republic. 

It is rather the church and the public school building over 
which floats the Stars and Stripes, wherein the boy is taught 
to read and study the spirit of the Constitution of the United 
States. The public schools of America must be the great melt- 
ing pot of patriotism and good citizenship. In the population of 
America are mingled representatives of nearly every race of 
every country on earth. This mass of humanity must be 
fashioned and molded into a homogeneous whole in the public 
school by the public-school teacher. There the minds of the 
young children, the future citizens of the Nation, must be filled 
with a spirit of Americanism, and must be taught an undivided 
allegiance to America—an allegiance that knows no fatherland 
and admits no loyalty except a devotion to the flag of our 
Nation. The child must be taught to glory in the achievements 
of our past and believe implicitly in the possibilities of our future. 

To this must be added the teachings of the Bible and the 
church. There must be planted in the heart and soul of the 
child that love and reverence to Almiglity God, his Creator, 
who dwells and rules in the hearts of men and shapes the 
destinies of nations. 

This will result in an intellectual and spiritual preparedness, 
without which all other forms of preparedness are but achieve- 
ments or manifestations of vulgar pride and brute force. 


N On Adoption of Conference Report on Nayy Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CYRUS CLINE, 


OF INDIANA, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 18, 1916. 


Mr. CLINE. Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that the confer- 
ence report ought to be adopted. Great economic changes 
wrought by the war in Europe in which our relationships with 
foreign Governments have become serious require a larger 
Navy. The world’s business has taken on such an aspect as 
“to alarm neutral and peaceful nations.” The United States 
is no longer an isolated and distant power pursuing lines of 
development essentially of her own choosing. Her sudden de- 
velopment as a governing force in world politics and world 
commerce brings new duties and new complications that the 
American Congress must meet, and one of them is to put a 
larger Navy upon the seas—one that shall command respect 
from the greatest of white nations. I have no fear of invasion; 
I have no fear of a war for conquest. We only covet peace 
and peaceful commerce. I have heard for months the cry of 
danger from invasion by foreign powers from the Members of 
this Chamber. In this long session not a man has risen from 
his place and declared from what source or for what reason we 
were liable to attack. No man to-day asserts that we are liable 
to be attacked by England or France or Germany or Japan. 
The dreams of what might happen as related by the enthusi- 
asts on this floor are as baseless as the wildest vagaries of 
Munchausen. 

I have no fear, Mr. Speaker, of the nations at war, with 
5,000,000 of their best, their most perfect, their most virile 
sons sleeping for all the future in the blood-soaked trenches of 
European battle fields—a burden of a hundred billions on the 
shoulders of their widows, their orphans, cripples, and old men, 
their industries paralyzed. No man sitting in this Chamber 
will ever see another great international war, But there is 
another reason, more convincing than the fear of invasion, that 
we will not be attacked. No nation has a grievance against 
the United States through which she could provoke us to war. 
We are the leading figure in the great family of nations, our 
Government, our prosperity, our liberty, the largest in the 
realm of organized society and yet protected by law, is a 
guarantee of our future. So, Mr. Speaker, some other reason 
must exist for supporting the enormous expenditure set out in 
the conference report. I am reminded that Candidate Hughes 
is spilling his complaints about the country, charging that the 
Democratic Party has been grossly extravagant and that we 
are shockingly unprepared. He fails to tell the people that 
during the 14 years his party was in continuous power it spent 
three thousand millions of the people’s money on the Army 
and Navy alone, and turned over to the Commander in Chief 
an Army without sufficient men, without guns, without equip- 
ment, without a reserve, and the country without adequate 
fortifications; that it turned over to the Commander in Chief 
a Navy without men enough to man the vessels it had, without 
auxiliary vessels, without submarines, without battle cruisers. 
That was the product of the expenditure of three billions of 
the people’s money. It requires an unusual development of 
nerve to go about the country asking that the Republican Party 
be returned to power to prepare for national defense, 

When the war is over there will arise the fiercest contest for 
the world’s trade ever witnessed. The very nations now 
struggling under enormous debt to maintain mountains of in- 
flated securities and bank currency, without gold to support 
them, will organize for a conquest to rebuild the gold reserves 
they have lost and which is now in American vaults. The 
very force of economic conditions will compel the tripple 
alliance and the entente alliance to resort to every means 
imaginable to undermine vast volumes of our accumulated 
wealth, to reinforce their credit and bolster their inflated 
securities. Taking advantage of the conditions which we did 
not create, we have become the greatest export Nation in the 
world. 

The means of carrying that merchandise is in the hands of 
our commercial rivals. That is the situation that confronts the 
greatest Government of the white race. Fifty years of suprem- 
acy in the administration of the Government by the Republican 
Party, during which it was drunken by the greed and avarice, 
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always fostered by a high protective policy, led to the abandon- 
ment of all other considerations, and our ocean commerce was 
driven from the seas and the American people left helpless in the 
hands of their trade enemies. The very fact that the United 
States had distanced every competitor in the world’s markets 
with her goods is conclusive proof of her genius, her thrift, and 
her business ability. Mr. Speaker, the coming conflict will not 
be one of individual conflict. The two great clusters of nations 
will reenforce every individual and every private corporation 
that strikes for the rehabilitation of their trade and commerce. 
They will invade the markets we have captured while they were 
fighting each other. No private individual, no private corpora- 
tion will find again that freedom for his genius that he once 
enjoyed. Back of him must stand his Government as a factor 
in the contest. The great growth of socialism in Germany and 
France has had its influence in shaping the national combinations 
in western Europe in the situation with which we are face to 
face. The war in which was spilled the fraternal blood of 
kindred nations in a common cause will cement their friendship 
and augment the force of the bitterness of the contest for su- 
prenacy. There can be no question but that conferences and 
agreements binding with each other have already been entered 
into by the respective contending powers against each other. 
Tell me what chance an American manufacturer will have single 
handed and alone against such a combination, when the very men 
he is fighting have the shipping he must have to carry his goods 
into a disputed market to compete with the shipowners’ goods 
with his Government back of him. The United States, with 
100,000,000 people, must assert herself to the world’s busi- 
ness and take her place unhesitatingly. To do that she must 
have a great Navy as an auxiliary to a great merchant marine, 
Mr. Speaker, this people will not long condone the offense offered 
by a rival nation when it lifts its black-listed hand against our 
great neutral commerce and we be put in the humiliating position 
of negotiating for our rights on the high seas. A national boy- 
cott against a free and neutral people pursuing its legitimate 
lines of business is the most exasperating conduct a nation can 
engage in. The unwarranted assumption that England can dic- 
tate the kind of commerce we can carry, to whom we may sell, 
and under what conditions, ought to be challenged. The time is 
here when the iron grip on the ocean lanes of commerce ought 
to be released and the use of the seas be as free as the sunlight 
and the winds that blow. I am opposed to having our mails 
rifled, our noncontraband commerce seized, and directed to se- 
lected ports and told with whom we can do business. Commer- 
cial concerns far remoyed to the interior of the American Con- 
tinent have come under the ban of the English black-list decree. 
Concerns that have violated no neutral right and whose business 
ought to be protected are the sufferers. The President of the 
United States ought to be clothed with all necessary power to 
meet the situation that the facts warrant, 

Preferential tariff rates and differential rates ought to be 
weapons in his hands. I favor the measure known as the Webb 
bill, authorizing manufacturers to enter into agreements for the 
purpose of meeting these combinations across the waters. I 
believe the administration will speedily take steps to protect 
American business men engaged in export trade as against 
unwarranted decrees that seek to put them out of business by 
the process of blacklisting. 

But I vote for the conference report for another reason. The 
assumption of additional responsibility under the Monroe doc- 
trine calls for a great Navy. We want no anxiety about our 
source of strength when questions arise in which we have such 
a vital interest, not alone in ourselves but in the Republics south 
of us. To safeguard that interest, which has become as wide 
as the hemisphere in which we live, we need a great Navy. We 
create it as a guaranty wherever our flag goes as a guaranty 
of our commercial rights and equal treatment. Present eco- 
nomic conditions of the greatest export nation in the world 
admits the necessity of a great merchant marine, The nation 
that depends upon a lesser power in importance to do its carry- 
ing business is always at a disadvantage. There are but three 
ways to create a merchant marine: Construct it with private 
eapital, subsidize private capital out of the Federal Treasury, 
or let the Government engage in the enterprise. We have 
waited for 50 years for private capital to develop a merchant 
marine, All persons and all parties are opposed to looting the 
Federal Treasury to subsidize private concerns, I am in favor 
of putting the Government in a position to aid commerce and 
guarantee freight rates to the shipper. In that way the Gov- 
ernment can, if it desires to do so, aid private capital and be of 
service in initiating the construction of a merchant marine. 
No more critical time ever existed in the history of the country 
with reference to foreign trade than exists now. The spectacle 
of the world’s greatest trade nation without means of carrying 


on its business is humiliating. We have ourselves the richest 
markets in the world. It is our duty to protect them, not by 
a prohibitive tariff, for that would destroy them, but by friendly 
intercourse and such interchange of commodities as shall give 
us a market for our constantly increasing products. We need 
not confine ourselves to the South American Republics. Beyond 
the Carpathians and the Black Sea are an innumerable people 
just awakening to their possibilities in a land that is unsurpassed 
in fertility and resources. The possibilities for the United 
States ought not to be misunderstood. It is a problem for the 
ripest statesmanship. Its solution will admit of no partner- 
ship with protected interests, but only such perspective as will 
bring within the range of its vision our relationship with the 
world’s trade. 


Exit the Step Watch. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLYDE H. TAVENNER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


Is Tun House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 18, 1916. 


Mr. TAVENNER. What is the basis of the much-discussed 
Taylor system of “ scientific ” shop management? 

Will it really ennble a workman, without wearing him out 
prematurely, to earn more wages while putting in less time 
than he is now putting in per day, as Frederick W. Taylor, the 
originator of the system, contended? Or is the basis of the sys- 
tem in actual practice merely the “scientific” overworking of 
men for the purpose of increasing dividends regardless of 
whether the speeding up is injurious to the health and happiness 
of the victim? 

It may be stated at the outset that the Taylor propaganda 
contains many excellent features of systemization and stand- 
ardization. To these the workmen have not objected, could not 
object. It has been intimated the labor organizations oppose 
these reasonable and sensible features of the Taylor system, 
but there is not a word to substantiate it in the hearings of 
five investigations of the system—four by Congress and one by 
the Commission on Industrial Relations. 

The Taylor system in its final analysis is based on extremes. 
This system is different from other so-called systems of “ scien- 
tific” shop management principally in the fact that he covered 
in his propaganda all the ground covered by other labor- 
saving scientists—and they all went as far as they thought it 
would be humane to go—and then continued still further. It is 
these extremes, and these extremes only, that workmen oppose. 
It is these extremes and not the systemization and standardi- 
zation features of Taylorism, which are to the mutual advantage 
of employee and employer that Congress has forbidden in Gov- 
ernment arsenals and navy yards. 

Many well-meaning employers and many men who are sincere 
in their desire to see the conditions of workingmen improved, 
have been misled as to what the Taylor system is and as to the 
motive behind it: I will mention, for instance, Mr. Supreme 
Court Justice Brandeis, a man who more than once has served 
the public and that, too, without being on thé pay roll of the 
public. Justice Brandeis has spoken approvingly of the Taylor 
system methods. But with all respect to Justice Brandeis, I be- 
lieve he is honestly mistaken in his idea that the Taylor system 
was conceived in the interests of man. It was not. It was 
conceived in the interests of greed, and in operation it exploits 
man and does not benefit him. 

ONLY ONE OUT OF FIVE WORKMEN COULD KEEP UP. 


I do not believe the man lives who can successfully defend 
before an audience of average American citizens the Taylor 
system as Mr. Taylor himself described it. 

Imagine Justice Brandeis, or any other man, confrénted on 
the public platform with Mr. Taylor’s own words, used in de- 
scribing how he installed the Taylor system at the plant of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. : 

The tasks were all purposely made so severe that not more than one 
one ot — laborers (perhaps even a smaller percentage than this) could 

I desire to repeat that the motive behind the stop watch and 
other speeding-up features of Taylorism is not efficiency, as the 
average man understands the meaning of the word, but an in- 
ordinate desire for a greater profit from the toil of mun, and 
back of that desire is greed. 
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In its last analysis the Taylor system is simply the “ scien- 
tific” grinding down of the spirit, the hopes, the ambitions, as 
well as the physical bodies of those who toil, and for what? In 
order that dividends may be increased. The thing is too in- 
human and too murderous to be imposed on beasts of burden, to 
say nothing of imposing it upon fellow human beings. It may 
be said to the credit of the average American employer that he 
has refused to go to anything like the extremes that Mr. Taylor 
recommended. 

As so well stated by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
Keatinc], the issue in the fight against the Taylor system is 
between those who want to hold a stop watch on some one else 
and.those who have had the stop watch held on them. 


ATTEMPT TO INSTALL SYSTEM IN GOVERNMENT ARSENALS. 


Strange to relate, the Chief of Ordnance wants to install the 
Taylor system in the Government arsenals. The Sixty-fourth 
Congress deserves the unstinted thanks of the workers of the 
Nation for inserting in the Army, Navy, fortification, and sun- 
dry civil bills a provision prohibiting the use in Government 
arsenals and navy yards of the stop watch and other objection- 
able speeding-up features of the Taylor system. 

This provision reads as follows: 

Amendment 1 by Mr. TAVENNERS 

“ Provided t no part of the appropriations made in this act shall 
be available for th the salary or or pay of any officer, e work of any superintendent, 
foreman, or other person having charge of the work of any employee 
of the United States while ng or causing to be made with a s OD 
watch, or other time-measuring device, a time study of any job of any 
such employee between the starting and completion thereof, or of the 
movements of any such employee while engaged upon such work; nor 
shall any —— of the appropriations 1 in this act be available to 
pay any premium or bonus or cash reward to gros in addition 

his regular wages, except for suggestions cas 2 improvements 
or economy in the operation of any Government plan 

The enactment of this legislation was accomplished in the face 
of the bitter opposition of the great manufacturers’ associations 
of the United States. 

Considering the powerful influences that opposed it; consider- 
ing the treacherous parliamentary whirlpools through which it 
had to pass, and the dangers which beset it at every stage of its 
legislative journey, the workingmen of the Nation are to be 
congratulated upon its final passage by Congress. 

ANTISTOP-WATCH LEGISLATION IMPORTANT TO ALL WORKERS. 


This legislation is of importance to all workingmen, whether 
they are employed in Government establishments or not, because 
if the Taylor system could have been installed in Government 
plants, the fact could have been made use of to the disadvantage 
of employees in private plants where the installation of the 
system is contemplated. Private employers would be in the 
strategic position of being able to assert to their protesting 
employees that the Taylor system had been indorsed by the 
United States Government, and that if it was an inhuman and 
bad system Uncle Sam would not be putting his official stamp of 
approval upon it by introducing it in the Government arsenals 
and navy yards. 

IDA M. TARBELL, NOTED WRITER, ONE OF THE CHIEF EXPONENTS OF TAYLOR 
SYSTEM, 

One of the most enthusiastic advocates of the use of the stop 
watch is Ida M. Tarbell. Miss Tarbell is one of the foremost 
women writers of the United States. I have the greatest respect 
for her ability. But had she taken the other side of this issue, 
and condemned the use of the stop watch on human beings in- 
stead of indorsing it, she could have made more powerful argu- 
ments. 

Miss Tarbell has, but let us hope only temporarily, taken up 
the cudgels for that school which believes that a sufficient in- 
dorsement of a working condition is the fact that men can be 
found who will work under it, or that men are to-day working 
under it, and that, anyway, if workmen are not satisfied with 
working conditions in a given shop, let them quit their jobs and 
seek employment elsewhere. 

But it is no solution of the problem to say that a workman 
need not work under the stop watch if he is dissatisfied with 
it. This attitude does not work toward the solution of any labor 
problem, because it is based on the theory that labor is volun- 
tary and not compulsory to an individual. There could be no 
greater because in the last analysis every self-respect- 
ing man must labor somewhere, for some one, in order to live. 
As a general proposition, the right of man to the opportunity to 
labor somewhere, for some one, must be conceded by the em- 
ployer, and is conceded by him, if he is intelligent and fair. The 
right of a workman to labor in order to obtain food to sustain 
himself and those dependent upon him is an inherent right, al- 
most like the right to breathe. Having been born into the 
world, the very least man has a right to expect from the world 
is the privilege of working in order to live. 


Let us analyze this theory a little further: A man is born 
into the world. He discovers that title to the coal, timber, and 
other natural resources of the earth that were unquestionably 
intended by the Creator for ali His children has rightfully or 
wrongfully been acquired by a comparatively few persons; that 
these sources of life, intended for the use of man, have been 
taken possession of by a mere handful of men. Our subject 
finds, too, that practically all wealth and industry are also 
controlled by a comparatively few. 

Therefore, with practically all of the natural resources gob- 
bled up and with wealth and industry controlled by the few, 
about the only chance for life remaining to the worker is the 
privilege of obtaining employment. If even this should be de- 
nied him he would have to perish, which, however, was not 
nature’s intention with respect to man. Nature intended that 
man should live, and therefore it is man’s right to labor to 
obtain the necessaries of life with which to live. 

And having the right to labor somewhere, for some one, man 
has the right, also, to treat with his employers as to the con- 
ditions under which he shall labor. 

To say that if a workman is dissatisfied with the Taylor 
system his proper course is to leave that particular employer 
is not in any sense a solution of the problem, because the prob- 
lem would still exist in the next plant in which he might find 
work, and the next, and the next, and so on. It is not practical 
for a workman to be wandering about from shop to shop, and 
under such a method of solving labor problems the employers 
would invariably win, as the necessities of the workman and 
those dependent upon him would ultimately force him to accept 
employment at any wage offered and under any conditions that 
the employer might decide upon. 

Therefore the solution of the problem arising out of the in- 
troduction of the Taylor system is not to suggest that the men 
should give up their positions, but mutual agreement between 
employer and employee as to which features of the system are 
fair and reasonable and which are unduly oppressive and there- 
fore unreasonable. 


IS THIS WHAT MR. TAYLOR MEANS? 


A statement in Mr. Taylor’s book on scientific shop manage- 
ment, which supplies food for thought, is this: 


In all cases money must be spent, and in man . 
of ones, before the changes are completed whic Sonali in 


One inference which might be drawn from this language is 
that at first men must be paid higher wages to induce them to 
set the fastest possible pace, but that in the end the men will be 
doing a greatly increased amount of work for the same pay 
received before the installation of the system. Evidence is 
available to sustain this inference. 

When Mr. Taylor undertook to install his system in the plant 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co. the laborers handling pig iron were 
receiving $1.15 per day, and were handling between 12 and 
18 tons per man per day. After the Taylor system was finally 
installed, the men were handling 48 tons per man per day, and 
the wages of the fastest workers had been increased to $1.85 
per day. Thus. it will be seen that before the installation of the 
Taylor system laborers were receiving 8.8 cents per ton for 
handling pig iron, and after it was installed they were receiving 
8.8 cents per ton. 

Mr. Taylor related that when he started in at the Bethlehem 
plant workmen were turning out 4 and 5 castings of a certain 
type per day, receiving therefor 50 cents each, and that he suc- 
ceeded in speeding up the men to a point where they turned out 
from 8 to 10 castings per day. The price was reduced to 
25 cents each. 

Permit me at this point to quote from a colloquy between 

ngressman EDWARD KEATING, of Colorado, a member of the 
House Labor Committee, and Gen. William Crozier, Chief of 
Ordnance of the War Department, who is installing the Taylor 
system in the Government arsenals: 


Mr. Knarixd. You have shown that the efficiency of your establish- 
ment has been 38 274 per cent and the wages have been increased 
less than 33 per 

Gen. Gror ai. That is true. 

Mr. Keatrnc. The practical result is that the efficient workman under 
—— aaye —— is receiving one-half as much per unit for his output 

the less efficient workman. 

a iani se INCREASED 200 PER CENT, WAGES 33 PER CENT, IN INSTANCES. 
Gen. Crozier ađmitted frequently that under the speeđing-up 
processes workmen had increased their output over 200 per 
cent, and that the wages of some of the men had been increased 
as much as 33 per cent. The increased profit to the employer, 
therefore, is the difference between 200 per cent and 33 per 
cent, and eyen considerably more than this, because where there 
is an increase in the output of this proportion there is a con- 
siderable decrease in the overhead charges per unit, and because 
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not all the men are fortunate enough to receive anything like 
33 per cent increase. 

And this is the milk in the coconut! It reveals the motive 
behind the introduction of the Taylor system. Its sole object 
and purpose is to induce the workman to perform more work 
for less pay per unit. Its operation in the end is to decrease 
instead of increase wages. 

That the system increases dividends for the employer there 
is no doubt. In fact, it is a get-rich-quick scheme for the em- 
ployer who is heartless enough to use it to its final analysis, 

ut there are very few employers who will resort to its use as 
Mr. Taylor described it. 

WHEN A WORKMAN WEARS OUT FRESH MAN TAKES HIS PLACE. 


Under the Taylor system the man is of secondary importance 
to the machine. Here is the “science” of it: Be careful of the 
machinery, because if it breaks down or wears out it costs 
money to repair or replace it. But if a workman breaks down 
or wears out, it costs the employer nothing to replace him. 
There are always fresh men waiting at the door to be employed. 
So as long as the supply of men holds out the Taylor system 
can go on. 

But, whether Mr. Taylor took it into consideration or not, it 
is a fact that if a workman, because of long-continued overexer- 
tion, is finally thrown prematurely on the scrap heap, some one 
has to stand the loss even if the employer does not, and where 
the workman is the head of a family it is the family that must 
bear the burden, One of the principles of “scientific” shop 
management, it should be remembered, is. that it is no concern 
to the employer what happens to the man who can not keep up 
to the pace. 

THE SCIENCE OF PERSUASION. 


Mr. Taylor laid great stress on his system of scientific “ per- 
suasion.” Eight bosses assist in the “persuading.” Five of 
them are directly over the workman urging him on. 

The tasks laid out for the men are evidently so severe that at 
first the foremen themselves do not have the heart to insist 
upon the workmen under them performing the excessive amount 
of work “planned” for them. But Mr. Taylor foresaw the 
possibility of weak-hearted foremen, and he arranged to take 
care of them. He provided “ overforemen.” I quote from his 
book (p. 1897, par. 254): 

BOSSES NEED NERVING AND BRACING UP TO THE POINT OF INSISTING THAT 
THE WORKMEN CARRY OUT ORDERS, x 

The functions of these overforemen are twofold: First, that of 
teaching each of the bosses under them tbe exact nature of his duties, 
and at start also of nerving and bracing them up to the point of in- 
sisting that the workmen shall carry out the orders exactly as speci- 
fied on the instructicn cards. 

Mr. Taylor stated that foremen make a great mistake in try- 
ing to persuade several men at once. He indicated the way to 
successfully intimidate a workman is for all the foremen to 
center their persuasion right onto a single man,” and to keep 
after him until he is persuaded. ` 

No workman— 

Said Mr. Taylor— 
can xng resist the help and persuasion of five foremen over him. He 
will eitber do the work as he is told or leave. (P. 1479.) 

It should be understood that these secrets of the Taylor sys- 
tem are generally not divulged to the employees, but are par- 
ticularly for the consideration of employers. It is a part of the 
“science” of the Taylor system to introduce many of its fea- 
tures “ quietly ” and to “ get them running smoothly in a shop 
before calling attention to the principle involved.” When the 
effect of certain features of the system are finally realized, Mr. 
Taylor stated, “it invariably acts as the proverbial red flag on 
the bull.” 

But these are not all of the persuasive features that the 
originator of the Taylor system worked out. Here is an idea 
which can undoubtedly be employed with more or less success, 
especially on workers who have no other jobs immediately in 
sight and who have families that would be placed in want if 
they should quit their employment: 


In plecework of this class the task idea should always be main- 
tained by keeping it clearly before each man that his ay daily earn- 
ings must amount to a given high sum (as in the case of the Bethlehem 
laborers, $1.85 per day) and that failure to ave: this amount will 
surely result in his g laid off (p. 1374, par. 166). 


LAY OFF MEN “ QUITE OFTEN” TO INTIMIDATE THOSE WHO REMAIN, 


Men must be laid off occasionally, whether it is absolutely 
necessary or not, however. Mr. Taylor indicated this was 
necessary for the success of the system. Here is the philosophy 
in his exact words: 


For the success of the system, the number of men employed on prac- 
tically the same class of work should be —— enough for the workmen 

te often to have the object lesson of seeing men laid off for falling 
o earn high wages, and others substituted in their place. 


It is no part of the “science” of the Taylor system to be con- 
cerned with any workman who can not keep up. Mr. Taylor 
stated it was really wonderful what a prodigious amount of 
work could be performed by the body of picked men who sur- 
vived three or four years of his stimulating and eliminating 
processes. Nothing was said of bread earners who drop out 
in the preliminaries. The Taylor system concerns itself only 
with the survivors. 

PUBLIC IS FOOLED SOMEWHAT AS TO JUST WHAT THE TAYLOR SYSTEM 
REALLY IS. 

Mr. Taylor had two descriptions of his system. They differ 
somewhat. One was for the perusal of the general public, whose 
approval of his methods would be a valuable asset in imposing 
the system upon workmen in spite of their objections. To the 
public it was made to appear there was nothing about it objec- 
tionable to the workman, especially no such thing as hurry, and 
that it was, indeed, conceived in the interests of man instead 
of to exploit man. 

Mr. Taylor had another description of his system intended 
for the eyes and ears of employers particularly. In this ver- 
sion he made no claim to belng a humanitarian, but showed 
how after men have been speeded up and speeded up and 
speeded up they will be doing more work for less pay per unit, 
which, of course, means increased dividends, and increased 
dividends constitute the plot of the play throughout. 

In other words, the picture Mr. Taylor drew of his system 
for the public was one of gentleness personified, while the other 
version left a vision of breakneck speed and enormous profits, 

WHAT THD “ SCIENCE” OF THE TAYLOR SYSTEM APPEARS TO BE, 


A careful perusal of Mr. Taylor’s various works explaining 
his system of shop management would indicate— 

First. That the “science” of the Taylor system in its final 
analysis is the relentless speeding up of workmen by the setting 
of a task which, in some instances, but one out of five workmen 
can accomplish ; 

Second. That it is no part of the “science” to be concerned 
with any workmen who can not keep up to the pace of the 
fastest man on the part of an operation on which he is engaged; 

Third. That if the Taylor system was adopted universally, a 
great army of workmen would be thrown out of employment or 
reduced in rank, such as mechanics being forced to take posi- 
tions as laborers, because it is obvious that all men are not 
physically able to keep up, day after day and month after 
month, to a pace set by the fastest and freshest workers; 

Fourth. That the Taylor system would tend to destroy organi- 
zation among workmen, one of the corner stones of Taylor logic 
being the principle that workmen must be dealt with individu- 
ally and not in masses or through committees; that it is no 
concern of one workman what happens to another. All men 
working under this system must be “satisfied”; the moment 
he becomes dissatisfied he must quit; otherwise there would be 
danger of his grievance becoming contagious and the “system ” 
interfered with. : 

The Taylor system means, in a sentence, that the quickest 
time at which a job can be completed by a first-class man is 
to be the standard time at which all men are to be compelled 
to complete the same job, with a bonus—at least, to start with— 
for reaching the maximum speed, and a fine or discharge for 
not reaching that speed, 


PRESS REPORT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COMMITTER 
“ SCIBNTIFIC MANAGEMENT.” 


The Committee on Industrial Relations spent thousands of 
dollars in an investigation of “scientific management.” The 
conclusions reached by disinterested investigators and students 
should be read by any man who doubts that these so-called 
systems are to-day the gravest danger facing the workers in 
their struggle for freedom and well-being. Briefly, according 
to a press report issued by the Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions, the commission found : 

(1) That the cardinal principle of ‘scientific management’ 
is the pitting of each workman against the fellow workman at 
his side in a race for greater and greater output per minute 
and hour and day. 

“(2) That constant dread of discharge is deliberately im- 
planted in every worker’s mind in order to drive him forward 
at top speed. s 

“(3) That this killing competition of worker against worker 
is the most efficient scheme ever devised to break down organ- 
ization among employees by creating interests that are not com- 
mon, but absolutely the reverse of common. 

“(4) That it is a fact, proved over and over again, that em- 
ployers operating under scientific management reduce the basic 
rate of pay to about that prevailing before the system was in- 
troduced, as soon as they have speeded up their employees to 
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the point where the latter are earning more than the prevall- 
ing rate of wages, as a result of their increased speed and 
productiveness. In other words, the workers’ share of their 
increased production is taken away from them as soon as the 
standard has been set and the employers have demonstrated 
that the increased rate is possible. 

“(5) After the basic rate has been reduced, the employee 
must keep up the same nerve-racking race or he will not receive 
even the lower rate. 

In the words of Andrew Furuseth, ‘ they will scrap the whole 
human race unless some power stops them.’ 

“Tf organized labor were strong enough to take an equal 
voice in administering so-called scientific t systems, 
it might be a different story. But with labor already fighting 
against odds for the right to organize, the net result of the 
Taylor system if generally adopted would be simply to destroy 
unionism and leave the workers helpless.” 

TAYLOR SYSTEM TRANSPLANTED IN ARSENALS FROM SHOPS OF THE WAR 
TRUST. 

The attention of the Chief of Ordnance of the War Depart- 
ment was first attracted to the Taylor system at the plants of 
the Midvale Steel Co. and the Bethlehem Steel Co., two of the 
three concerns which constitute the War Trust in this country 
and to which concerns the War Department has awarded mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of contracts for munitions of war, pay- 
ing them from 20 to 6C per cent more than it would have cost 
tc manufacture these supplies in the Government arsenals. 
The action of the Chief of Ordnance in transplanting the 
Taylor system from the plants of the Midvale and Bethlehem 
companies to the Government arsenals is additional evidence 
“2 Bag close cooperation between Army officers and the War 

Gen. Crozier employed Mr. Taylor and his assistants to in- 
stall the system in the Government arsenals. 

It has been put into effect at the Watertown Arsenal and has 
been partly introduced at the Rock Island Arsenal. The em- 
ployees at both establishments are opposed to the system almost 
to a man, and it was their protests that have brought about 
action by Congress. 

In spite of the opposition of the workmen at the arsenals and 
in spite of the fact that four committees of Congress haye inves- 
tigated this system and reported adversely, the Chief of Ord- 
nance has persisted in extending the system. 

Relative to the activity of the Ordnance Department chief in 
introducing the Taylor system in the Government arsenals, the 
report of the Committee on Labor of the Sixty-third Congress, 
made to the House on September 30, 1914, had the following to 


say: 
THE “SYSTEM” IS BEING FORCED IN. 
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GENEROUS WITH WAR TRUST, BUT A SCIENTIST IN SHOP MANAGEMENT. 

It is worthy of passing notice that while Army officers are 
not the least bit saving with the people’s money when awarding 
contracts to the Bethlehem Steel Co., paying this concern 85 
per cent more than they could obtain the same work for by 
Government manufacture, they are extreme eeonomists when 
it comes to using the stop watch on a workingman. 

Although Gen. Crozier’s own testimony before the Appropria- 
tions Committee was that the arsenal workmen are turning out 
work 85 per cent below the price of the private man 
and are saving the Government hundreds of thousands of dollars 
annually, Gen. Crozier is determined to make them work still 
faster. 

GEN. CROZIER HIMSELF TESTIFIES THAT ARSENAL EMPLOYEES ARE SAVING 
MONEY TO THE GOVERNMENT. 

Let us turn for a moment to certain recent testimony of the 
Chief of Ordnance as to the present efficiency of the plant at 
Rock Island, III., and thereby ascertain if the necessity exists 
for any drastic change of method, or speeding up. On January 
13, 1912, Gen. Crozier said before the special committee of the 
House of Representatives to investigate the Taylor system, and 
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On page 1117 of the same hearings Gen. Crozier stated as 
follows: 
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pers ae are also made at the Rock Island Arsenal at prac- 
tically the same figure. 
ARSENAL COST OF LIMBERS IS LESS THAN HALF THE PURCHASE PRICE, 
On April 2, 1912, Gen. Crozier stated as follows before a sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Committee of the House of 
Representatives relative to the cost of manufacture at the Rock 
Island Arsenal—see pages 687-638 of hearings: 


The CHArmMAN. Do your figures show the comparative cost of manu- 
facture and purchase? 12 

Gen, CROZIER. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Put them in the record, — 

Gen, CROZIER, I will mention a few of s em for the record. I think 
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These spaniel . the cost of manufacture at the 
Rock Island Arsenal, include all overhead charges, such as pay 
of officers; interest on investment, which, for the ordnance de- 
partment, is 3 per cent; insurance, allowance set aside for fire 
losses; and depreciation of plant. 

It will be observed that the very shop in which ordnance 
materials are manufactured at approximately half the cost of 
purchasing from private contractors is the place where it is 
proposed to install the Taylor system. I submit the necessity 
does not exist for the installation of such a system of intensive 
production, with its accompanying disregard for the welfare 
of the employee, in a plant where efficiency has already reached 
such an advanced stage. 

If the Chief of Ordnance had manufactured in Government 
arsenals all the munitions and supplies that he has 
of the War Trust at excessive prices since he has been at the 
head of the Ordnance Department, he could have saved to the 
taxpayers more money than could be saved via the stop watch 
and speeding up of workmen in the next century. 

LIFE IN THE MIDVALE STEEL PLANT. 

Mr. Taylor received his first industrial training and nret 
tested out his system at the plant of the Midvale Steel Co., in 
Pennsylvania. 

Let us study the “science” of the shop management in this 
plant. C. H. Harrah, president of the company, happened to 
be testifying before the Committee on Labor of the House of 
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Representatives on Thursday, March 1, 1900, and the tran- 
script of his testimony fortunately remains intact to this day 
to throw light on the working methods of the originator of the 
Taylor system: 

“We had men with stop watches over the workmen working 
on an axle lathe, or whatever else it might be,” said Mr. Harrah, 
“and every time a man looked up they took his time; every 
time he stopped to breathe they took his time, and in that way 
they got absolutely the amount of time employed in doing a 
certain amount of work. 

“We made it a rule to run a machine to break,” continued 
Mr. Harrah. For instance, the life of a hammer bar may be 
two years. If that hammer bar does not break inside of the 
two years, I go for the forgemaster, because he is not getting 
the work he ought to out of the forge. It is the same way in 
the machine shop. If a lathe, the natural life of which might 
be two years, does not break down before that, I would go for 
the engineer in charge.” 

Mr. Harrah did not divulge information as to whether, in the 
event a workman failed to break down in a given number of 
years under the terrific pace scientifically mapped out by Mr. 
Taylor he would demand to know the reason, but he was frank 
enough to add, “ We have absolutely no regard for machinery 
or for men.” 

Mr. Harrah's testimony was Tayloresque. See how well it 
corresponds with paragraph 312 of Mr. Taylor's book of instruc- 
tions: “All employees should bear in mind that each shop 
exists first, last, and all the time for the purpose of paying 
dividends to its owners.” 


TAYLOR SYSTEM SMACKS OF ATMOSPHERE OF SHOPS IN WHICH IT WAS 


RN. 

After Midvale, Mr. Taylor installed his system in the plant 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Thanks to an investigation of the Bethlehem Steel Co.’s strike 
in 1910, information is available as to conditions of labor in that 
concern’s plants. The inquiry was made by the United States 
Bureau of Labor in 1910, under the direction of Ethelbert 
Stewart, a special agent of the Labor Bureau at the time, who 
bore the reputation of being one of the most experienced eco- 
nomic investigators in the country. 

When this strike began there were no labor organizations in 
the plant; the company would not permit them. 

The Government investigation revealed this: 

That out of every 100 men 29 were working 7 days every week. 

That out of every 100 men 43, including these 29, were working 
some Sundays in the month. 

That out of every 100 men 51 were working 12 hours a day. 

That out of every 100 men 25 were working 12 hours a day 7 
days a week. 

That out of every 100 men 46 were earning less than $2 a day. 

These are the grim figures which the United States Bureau 
of Labor gives us of the working shifts of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. as drawn from the company’s own time books. 

It may be imagined from the foregoing what a fine humani- 
tarian atmosphere must abound at the Midvale and Bethlehem 
plants, where the Taylor system was born. And the Taylor 
system is just as humanitarian as the atmosphere in the shops 
from which it sprang. 


AVERAGE OUTPUT OF AMERICAN WORKMAN EXCEEDS THAT OF GERMAN, 
FRENCH, AND BRITISH WORKER. 


Is it true that the American workman “ deliberately plans to 
turn out far less work than he is able to do, in many instances 
failing to do more than one-third or one-half of a proper day’s 
work”? The originator of the Taylor system endeavored to con- 
vince the public that such is the case, and that this condition is 
the disease that his system of “ scientific shop management“ was 
aimed to cure. 

Before endeavoring to estimate the value of a cure one must 
be sure of the disease to be cured. What are the facts? There 
are 63 prominent occupations in the United States in which the 
paying of workers by the piece is more or less common. Piece- 
workers come within the scope of the Taylor system more than 
any others. Is it common sense that a pieceworker is going to 
do but “ one-third or one-half” of a day’s work? It is the uni- 
versal experience that a pieceworker will do just as much work 
as he can to obtain the highest amount of wages possible on 
Saturday night. It is obvious, therefore, that the “disease” 
which Mr. Taylor set out to cure does not exist among piece- 
workers. With the cost of living so high that the average 
workman must have steady employment to maintain his family, 
it is also obvious that day workers must do a full day’s work. 
Otherwise they would be liable to speedily lose their positions 
and place their families in want. 

Comparisons between the United States, Germany, France, 
and England have demonstrated time and again that the 


American worker turns out more work per man in a giyen 
length of time than the worker of any of the other three 
nations. The same comparisons also establish the fact that be- 
cause of being compelled to work so fast the product of the 
American worker is inferior in quality to that turned out by 
the German, French, or British worker. The Taylor system, by 
means of the use of the stop watch and similar methods of 
sweatshop speeding-up“ processes, proposes to increase by 
one-third the present output per man, regardless of the ad- 
ditional terrific strain on the physical and mental constitution 
of the worker and the certainty of still further inferiority of 
quality in output. 

Mr. Taylor frankly admitted his scheme was primarily aimed 
to “cheapen production.” Is a decrease in the present labor 
cost in manufacture justified? Let us consider the steel indus- 
try, for instance. The United States Commissioner of Labor 
reports that the Steel Trust makes a profit on steel rails of 
$9.20 per ton. He also states that the labor cost of the same 
rails from the ingot is $1.16. In other words, the steel worker 
receives $1.16 for doing the work, while the Steel Trust mag- 
nates draw down $9.20. 


APPLYING THE TAYLOR SYSTEM ON THE WOMEN AND CHILDREN WORKERS 
IN THE WOOLEN MILLS, 


Here is a similar story from the woolen industry, which I 
heard first hand from Miss Josephine Liss, who accompanied 
the children of the Lawrence strikers to Washington: 

“The reports in the newspapers have not told half the story 
of the outrages in Lawrence,” said Miss Liss. She is a short, 
stout young woman, with a pretty face, but sad eyes, and has 
been working ever since she was 14 years old. Take my case. 
I was walking quietly to my home one day during the strike, 
when I was stopped by a militiaman and told to go back. He 
called me horrible names and insulted me. When I refused to 
go back he attempted to stick me in the breast with his bayonet, 
and then I began to fight. I was knocked down, and then 
arrested and convicted. 

“Even the most skilled workers do not earn more than $7 
or $8 a week, and I can remember when my father was support- 
ing a large family on $5 a week. The children earn about $4 
a week. Most of us work in the mills, and our hours are long. 
And they are constantly putting in effect a faster pace through 
sbeeding- up systems. It means that we have no time or money 
for pleasure, but are practically slaves. It is not right that 
human beings should be treated so.” 

The question arises, if the proponents of the Taylor system 
could put their stop watches and other scientific methods of 
“ persuasion ™ at work on these men, women, and children work- 
ers at Lawrence, setting paces, which in the language of the 
inventor, would be “ purposely made so severe that not more 
than one out of five could keep up,” what kind of fathers and 
mothers would the children make when they grew up? And what 
kind of children would their children be? This is as important to 
consider as dividends. 

MEMBEES OF HOUSE RISK REELECTION TO STAND BY CAUSE OF LABOR— 
DESERVE FULL CREDIT FROM WORKERS. 

In this connection I wish to thank my colleagues in the House, 
of both political parties, for the cooperation and aid which made 
possible the adoption of the amendments to the various bills 
prohibiting the use of the stop watch in Government establish- 
ments. My hope is that their constituents will appreciate their 
efforts in the cause of humanity and hold up their hands on 
election day, for they deserve it. I doubt whether the great 
manufacturing interests of the country worked so hard to defeat 
any legislation in the interests of labor that came before the 
Sixty-fourth Congress as they did the amendments prohibiting 
the use of the stop watch. Members of Congress came on the 
floor of the House on the day the anti-Taylor system amendment 
was up for a decision with telegrams in their pockets from pow- 
erful manufacturers’ associations warning them to vote against 
these amendments. = 

There is reason to believe that the great manufacturing inter- 
ests of the Nation will attempt to punish those Members of 
Congress who had the courage to vote for the amendments 
prohibiting the use of the stop-watch and other objectionable 
features of the Taylor system in Government arsenals and 
navy yards. 

Here is a sample of the letters that have been received by 
Members of Congress who took 2 stand for the working people: 

JuLy 14, 1916. 
Hon. + 
House of Representatices, Washington, D. C. 


HONORABLE Sin: We noted that in spite of our earnest requests for 
fair-minded action on your part that you voted “yea” in favor of the 
Tavenner amendment to the fortifications bill, H. R. 14303. 
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We can but assume from this action on your part that your attitude 
is 7 5 A unfriendly to business interests and to employers, and 
we ped conduct ourselves according to this assumption. e are, 

ery truly, 


FUND WAS RAISED TO DEFEAT LEGISLATION AIMED AT THE TAYLOR SYSTEM. 

A committee of manufacturers and efficiency engineers, known 
as the Committee of Ten, solicited funds from manufacturing 
interests in all parts of the United States for the avowed pur- 
pose of defeating this legislation. When the hearings on the bill 
opened before the Committee on Labor the first witness in 
opposition to the bill was Mr. James A. Emory, of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. He was the leader of the opposi- 
tion before the Labor Committee and the chief supporter of the 
Taylor system. The Members of this House will probably recall 
Mr. Emory in connection with the Mulhall investigation in the 
Sixty-third Congress. After the exposé of the methods followed 
by Mr. Emory and the National Association of Manufacturers 
in opposing legislation in Congress in the interest of labor we 
did not hear much from Mr. Emory during the remainder of the 
Sixty-third Congress; but at the beginning of this Congress he 
reappeared first as the opponent of child-labor legislation and 
8 the opponent of my bill prohibiting the use of the stop 
watch. a 

The fight against the stop watch is not finished, but will in 
all probability be before the next Congress. It behooves labor 
to retain in Congress those who have been tried in the past 
and not found wanting. 


THE VOTE ON THE STOP-WATCH AMENDMENT. 


The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 22, 1916, page 9791, 
records the following members as having voted in favor of the 
amendment prohibiting the use of the stop-watch and premium 
and bonus systems in Government establishments: 


The SPEAKER. The question now is on agreeing to the Tavenner 
amendment. 

Mr. Mann. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 197, nays 117, an- 


swered “ present 14, not voting 106, as follows: 
YEAS—197. 
Abercrombie Doolin Kincheloe Rucker 
Adamson Doolittle King Russell, Mo, 
Aiken Dowell Lazaro Sabath 
Alexander Dupré Lenroot Schall 
Almon Eagan Lesher Scott, Pa. 
Anderson Ellsworth Lever Shack eford 
Ashbrook ston Linthicum lenberger 
Aswell Estopinal Littlepage Sherwood 
Austin rley oyd Shouse 
Ayres ‘arr Lobeck Siegel 
Bailey Ferris London Sims 
Bell Finley McClintic Sinnott 
Borland Foster McCracken Steagall 
Britt Faller McCulloch Steele, Iowa 
Brumbaugh Gallagher McDermott Stephens, Cal. 
Buchanan, Ill. andy McGillicuddy Stephens, Tex. 
Buchanan, Tex. Gard McKellar Sterling 
Burke Godwin, N. C. McLemore Stone 
Burnett a Sutherland 
Byrnes, 8. C. Goodwin, Ark, Martin Sweet 
T Gray, Ala. Mays Swift 
Caldwell Gray, Ind. Meeker Switzer 
pom Sen Green, Iowa Morgan, Okla, Taggart 
er, Hadley Moss, Ind. Talbott 
Cantrill Hamlin Murray Tavenner 
Caraway Hard, Neely ‘Taylor, Ark. 
Carew Harrison Nelson Taylor, Colo. 
Carlin Haskell Nicholls, S. C. Thomas 
Carter, Mass. Hastings olan Thompson 
Carter, 3 Hawley North Tillman 
Hayden Oldfield Tinkham 
ase Heflin Oliver Towner 
Chandler, N. Y. Helgesen Overmyer Tribble 
line Helvering Park Van Dyke 
Collier Hensley Phelan Vare 
Connelly Holland Porter Venable 
Conry Hollingsworth Quin Vinson 
Cox owa Rainey Watkins 
Crisp Huddlesto.s Raker 
Crosser Hughes Ramseyer Wiliams, T. S. 
Cullop Hulbert Randa Ilsoa, . 
Curry Hull, Iowa uch Wilson, III. 
Davis, Tex. oe Rayburn « Wilson, 
Decker Jacoway Reavis Wingo 
Denison am Reilly Wise 
Dent Johnson, Wash. Ricketts Woods, Iowa 
Dickinson 33 Roberts, Ney. Young, Tex. 
Dies Kennedy, Iowa Rodenberg 
Dill Kettner Rouse 
Dixon Key, Ohio Rubey 


The Record also records Mr. GALLIVAN of Massachusetts, Mr. 
HUMPHREY of Washington, Mr. Scurry of New Jersey, and Mr. 
BLACKMON of Alabama, as being paired in favor of the amend- 
ment. It should also be stated that many of the 106 members 
recorded as “ not voting” were out of the city when the matter 
was before the House, and had they been present, would have 
voted for the amendment. 


ATTEMPT MADE IN SENATE TO KILL AMENDMENTS, 


After the anti-Taylor system amendment was in the House in- 
serted in the various bills heretofore enumerated, and the bills 
went to the Senate, various attempts were made to have the 
amendments stricken from the bills in that body. 

Such an attempt was made on July 25, when a motion was 
made to strike the anti-Taylor system amendment from the 
Army bill. The attempt was defeated by a vote of 86 to 15. 
HISTORY OF BILL TO PROHIBIT USE OF STOP WATCH IN GOVERNMENT 

ESTABLISHMENTS. 

On January 11, 1916, I introduced a bill in the Sixty-fourth 
Congress providing for the abolishment of the Taylor system 
in arsenals, navy yards, and other Government establishments, 

The bill is as follows: 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 11, 1916. 


Mr. Tavenner introduced the following bill, which was referred to 
the Committee on Labor and ordered to be printed: 


A bill (H. R. 8665) to regulate the method of directing the work of 
Government employees. 
Whereas certain executive departments are installing in their respec- 
tive establishments new systems of sho ~ 
generic term of “scientific management,” whi 


the 
tion 


and moral, relation to his work, and, moreover, are unnecessary to 

secure adequate efficiency of labor; and 

ereas by a stop-watch time study you may be able to determine the 

time in which a piece of work can be done, but you do not thereby 

determine the time in which it ought to be done: Therefore 

Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlawful for any officer, man- 
ager, superintendent, foreman, or other person ha charge of the 
work of any employee of the United States Government to make or 
cause to be made with a stop watch or other time-measuring device a 
time study of any job of any such employee between the starting and 
completion thereof, or of the movements of any such employee while 
engaged upon such work. No premiums or bonus or cash reward shall 
be paid to any employee in addition to his regular wages, except for 


suggestions resulting in improvement or economy in the operation of 
sar Government plan. 


EC. 2, That any violations of the provisions of this act shall ba 
deemed a misdemeanor and shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
82 or by 3 of not more than six months, at the discretion 
of the court. 


LABOR COMMITTEE RECOMMENDS PASSAGE OF BILL, 


The House Committee on Labor held hearings on the bill and 
reported it favorably on May 17, 1916. 

When it was ascertained that it might be impossible to obtain 
the passage of the bill prohibiting the use of the stop watch 
in all Government establishments at this session of Congress, 
owing to the fact that the “preparedness” bills were being given 
the right of way, the friends of the measure adopted the ex- 
pedient of having the provisions heretofore mentioned tacked 
on the Army, Navy, fortifications, and sundry civil bills, which 
will prohibit the use of the stop watch and the premium or 
bonus features of the Taylor system in the arsenals and navy 
yards during the life of those appropriations. i 

I will quote from the report of the Committee on Labor 
which accompanied the bill, and which was submitted to the 
House by Hon. EDWARD KEATING, of Colorado. 

I believe I am justified in taking some pride in this report, 
because it sustains practically all the statements I have made 
about the Taylor system in the five years I have been oppos- 


ing it. 
Report No. 698, to accompany H. R. 8665. 


The Committee on Labor, to which was referred H. R. 8665, to regu- 
late the method of directing the work of Government employees, 
introduced by Mr. TAVENNER, of Illinois, respectfully report the same 
Ser with the following amendments and recommend that as amended 

o pass: 

The object of the above bill is to end the use of the “stop watch” 
and the bonus and premium systems of payment of employees in 
Government arsenals and workshops. 

EXTENDED HEARINGS ON BILL, 

Your committee held extended hearings on the Tavenner bill, and 
many able witnesses appeared for and-against the measure. 

The opponents of the bill, led by Mr. J. A. Emery, chief counsel for 
the National Association of Manufacturers, declared that to eliminate 
the “stop watch” and bonus and premium systems would “ penalize 
efficiency and encourage waste.” 


‘APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 


The supporters of the bill insisted that the combination of “ stop 
watch“ and bonus and premium was “in . and 8 so far as 
labor is concerned, a cunningly devised g and sweating system 

The majority of your committee feels yer at the roponents — she bill 
made so strong a case that we are justified In urging Le. tee enact 
the legislation needed to drive t " ae watch * — oA and 
premium systems from Government shop: 


EFFICIENCY WITHOUT THE STOP WATCH, 


The opponents of this legislation have „much to say about “ efi- 
elency and “ scientifie shop management, and th * to create 
the impression that “effictency” can not de | unless (a] the 


workman's every movement is timed by a stop watch,” = (b) that 
the old system of day's pay is abolished and bonuses and premiums 
substituted therefor. 

Your committee feels there is noth in the evidence submitted 
at the hearings, or im the experience of mankind, to sustain either 
of these contentions. 


Manufacture of artillery poesaka Sperry 9 arsenal costs and total 


issued between July 1, 1912, ond Apr, 2 25, ND by June 30, 19. 


Extract from testimony of Brig. Gen. William Crozier on Dec. 15, 1913, before 


1823 


In this city we have the Washington Navy Yard, employing thou- 
sands of skilled mechanics. The watch is not 
the commandant will assure you he has the “ most 


mechanics ever gathered er 
The 9 the Rock 


Inside one fence.“ 


uset there, 2 
efficient body of 


Island Arsenal have succeeded in defeat- 


ing Gen. Crozier’s ve to introduce the “stop watch,” and they 
have demonstrated their “efficiency by producing munitions of war 
for v much less than the Government pays contractors for the 


same ar cles. 


one- 
Crozier 1s the 


Is it necessary to still further. “ speed ” workmen who have dis- 
played the skill and industry needed to produce these 


results? 


at the 1 Arsenal and provided for in 


of House Committee on Appropriations on the fortifications appropriation bill. 


subcommittee 
See p. 149 of hearings.] 


Articles. 
inch bey ener rep ei r lee I. $1. 75 | $17,500.00 $3.06 $3.15 | $31,500.00 | $14, 000.00 
3.S-inch finished shrapnel cases 1,000 4.68 4, 680. 00 6.65 6.85 6, 850. 00 2,170. 00 
6-inch finished shrapnel cases 1 — 4,085 17.10 | 68,998.50 16.00 16.48 | 66,496.80 2,501. 70 
2 48, 000 3.55 170, 400. 00 5. 79 5.96 280,080.00 115,680.00 
4.500 7.94 | 35, 730.00 17.50 | 18.03 S1, 135. 00 45, 405. 00 
14,500 15.45 | 224, 025.00 2.25 25.02 377,290.00 | 153, 265.00 
5,000 30.20 | 151,000. 00 37.00 | 38.11 190,550.00 | 39,550. 00 
48,000 2 I6 | 103,880.00 4.30 | 4.43 [212,640.00 | 108,950.00 
20, 500 292| 77,380.00 7.00 7.2% 191,065.00 | 113, 685.00 
45,000 10. 1545, 750.00 213.17 592,650.00 | 135,900. 00 
74,500 1.66 | 123,670.00 2.47 | 184,015.00} 60,345.00 
74,500 1813, 410. 00 209 | 17,649.05 4,239. 05 
74,500 09 705. 00 1781 13, 044.95 6, 339. 95 
r 5 —— ad, and the wa T tok des the cost of the ‘tile to the and and of the 
n To: con cos u case 
p —.— ee — assembling projec cartridge charge 
% ˙ A Tw T TE — ET D A ve ek eT N 3 $2, 250, 965. 80 
Grand total arsenal cost........ S ee J EE AE E A S A EERS Aig Meg OU 


Saving.....-...... „ rr r ADORO PASNE NS SSA A AA EE cc s-s... 77,037.31 


costs for ammunition r eae. 


Purchase of artillery ammunition—Statement of total contract costs and of total 


of arsenal 
given between July 1, 1912, and Apr. £5, 1914, and which will be delivered before 
1111... ß ß tae is 9 the fortifications appropriation 


Ses p. 150 of hear 


common withou te 
4. inch common 5 without fuses or base — 


6-inch common without fuses or base charges 
foe common ste! shel S 


WORKERS CONDEMN “ STOP WATCH.” 


The workers’ attitude toward the “stop watch” is stated im the 
following excerpt from the testimony of „John P. Frey, editor of 
the International Molders’ Journal, before your committee: 

“Mr. SMITH. What objection has the workman to time study 

“Mr. Frey. Some have the feeling that it is humiliating to * a 
man standing over your back, or around you, with a stop watch, check- 
ing off every movement you make, ing to catch you beating some 
little time. Others object because it forces them to work harder and 
harder, and it puts into the employer's hands a power which they use 
unju ustiy against them. 
the Mr: SMITH. You think the general objection is that it overworks 

e 

“Mr. Frey. I should sa 85 what the workers told me, that I 
interviewed, it was half and half. It was partly the one of humilia- 
tion in having some one 3 over them with a stop wateh, and others 
felt that the system meant making their work that much harder. 

85 Ravi Smiru. What is the feeling of the workmen about the Taylor 
system 

“Mr. Frey. I have not SS at who favored it. All that I 
have interviewed are bitterly opposed to 


“Mr. Frey. Some of the workers—I 


06 3.15 | “80,397.45 
6.05 6.85 | 48,328. 75 
9.37 9.65 | 92,784.75 
16.00 | 18.48 294. 80 
17.0 18.08 075.00 
25.26 | 28.02 | 182, 140.00 
37.00} 3811} 57,165.00 
4.87 5.02 | 15, 060.00 
9.17 9.45 | 85,673.70 
1246| 12.83 | 136,062.15 
17.93 | 18.47 | 130,712.00 
13.17 Í 13.17 | 131, 700.00 


TF 312,214. 84 
“Mr. SxITH. Are the workmen generally opposed to a hat statement 


want to revise that s 


as to the Taylor system. I found some workers working under 


Taylor system who said they did 


MITH, But, 8 „speaking. 


ester they are — en 


not consider it hurt 


WHERE 5 WATCH” IS UNRELIABLE. 
The advocates of the use of the Pegs watch ” emphasize the “ scien- 
the evidence submitted to your com- 
mittee shows that the “ time sudes made in Government plants are 


tific accuracy of the system, but 
grotesquely inaccurate and un 


them much, 


you think you are safe in 


The Federal Industrial 3 . at the request of the 
ts to investigate the “ efficiency 
amn installed by Gen. — ae the Watertown <A: 


Secretary of War, appointed three 
investigators, John P 


Frey, testified before 


His coll es were Prof, R. F. Hoxie, | of the Universi 


Mr. Robert G. Valentine, 2 


ent “ efficiency ™ en 


Arsenal, One cf 
your commi 
of 5 and 


Mr. Frey's written Statement of the results of the r stop-wateh ” 
studies made at 2 Watertown Arsenal follows: 


“An interesting and most, valuable analysis of ‘variations of — by 
tific management” has been madi 


the same workmen under ‘scien 


e by 


J 


1824 
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from the study 
wn Arsenal after 


Mr. Miner Chipman, and we give the 8 
a 


which he made of the conditions existing at the 
the system had been introduced. 
“The analysis of the men’s output or so-called efficiency covered a 
period of one month, which makes it well representative of the uneyen- 
ness with which the tasks had been set. à 

“For the month of March, 1914, 5 No. 2518 worked on 224 
jobs. His average efficiency was 121.35 per cent, but his efficiency on 
thése jobs varied from 21 to 200 per cent. 

“In September, 1913, employee No. 2681 worked on 91 jobs. His 
ciency was per cent, but his efficiency on the several jobs 
varied from 39.3 to 149 per cent. > < 

“ Employee No. 2518 worked on 140 jobs during April, 1914. He was 
a most competent workman, as his average efficiency for the month was 
121 per cen His efficiency on the several jobs ranged from 45 to 172.9 

* these variations indicating y the too short or too long 
Tune Which had been set on the jobs by the time-study and task-setting 
ma 


n. 
“Commenting on these figures, Mr. Chipman said in his report: 

„„Mr. Taylor, in his Shop management,” emphasizes that this 
system rests upon an accurate and scientific dy of unit times,” which 
is by far the most important element in “scientific management.” He 
also says that time studies made by this method determine with scien- 
tific accuracy “ the quickest time that can be made by a first-class man” 
and to the effect that this “ quickest time” or “standard times” is so 
set that it can not be bettered. 

„What can be thought of the times set on these jobs when this work- 
bs of one month showed a 0 . 

om 21 to 2 


racy of time study. 8 
„Ot the 244 jobs in the first month the time on 13 jobs was correct, 
efficiency 100 cent; on the remaining 211 jobs the time varied 2,755 
minutes, or 22.2 per cent from a total dard time of 12,935 minutes. 

“*A study of the various jobs indicates that the variations in efficiency 
are due in to the time-study man and in part to changes in condi- 
tions affecting work.’ 

“On two jobs in the foundry examined by the writer a difference of 
2 hours and 30 minutes had been set, tho at the outmost there 
could not have been more than 10 minutes difference in the time to 
make the molds, as the patterns were almost identical and were made 
in the same flask, the o y apparent difference being that a longer hub 
on one of the erns required about 2 inches more sand in the drag. 

“An interesting case, through which the worker was forced to suffer 
because of the error made in setting the time for the task, occurred in 
one of the machine shops visited. 

“A machinist Van piven eight crossheads to finish, 44 minutes being 
allowed for the of each crosshead. As this machinist took 

è was 8 for his failure to accomplish 

ys. 


workin: 
ob had a rate 3 cents less per hour than the other; it increased 


had been meted out. 

It would be ble to go on almost indefinitely in submitting evi- 
dence to prove t the time set on jobs by time-study men and task 
setters in shops where ‘scientific management’ has applied has 
been e but scientifically accurate. While in theory it should 
have been, what the workers are directly interested in is what occurs 
when application of a theory is turned over to employers and placed in 
practice. It is the practice and not the theory which most vitally 
affects the workers.” 


SENATOR LODGE ON THE “STOP WATCH.” 


Senator Henry Canor Lopce presented the case agains 
watch” in graphic fashion during a discussion of the subject in the 
Senate during the third session o Sixty 


the -third Congress. Senator 
Loben said: 


“The one object of the time measure is to produce speed. Now, speed 
is not the only thing that the Government or any other employer or man- 
ufacturer is seeking for. There is something more important than speed. 
and that is quality. Speed has nothing to do with quality. Owing to 
great inventions of our time, owing to steam and electricity, we have 
carried speed to such an extent in all of our manufactures that certainly 
in many cases the product has deteriorated in quality as it bas advance: 
in quantity and rapidity of production. 

“The stop watch and the time measure can tell you nothing what- 
ever about quality. It may be a basis of fixing wages or 8 else, 
but the only thing we can possibly tell by time is $ e P y 
ciate a stop watch with its use for racing horses. I dare say it is used 
now for racing automobiles, but not by a man buying horses for his ordi- 
nary use. In the days before automobiles I used to own horses and be 
very fond of them and drove them a great deal, but I never pyt a stop 
watch on a horse I was going to buy. I wanted to know his qualities; 
I wanted to try him; but I was not going to buy a horse to use on the 
track, and therefore 1 had no use for the stop watch. They use a stop 
watch to test a horse that is going on the track to race in the derby, for 
instance, or in any of our traces. It is of the utmost importance to 
know what the horse can do on the furlong or on the quarter mile or on 
the half mile, but it does not tell the story of his quality. It will tell 
the story of speed and the ogaao necessary to speed, but there are 
many qualities it docs not tell. 

“ Now, to put the sop watch on human beings may tell how fast they 
can work, but it can tell nothing of the quality of their work, nor how 
long they may work, A horse may be very good for a shirt spurt and 
absolutely worthless for a 4-mile race. It is a poor test. It a pro- 
moter of the idea that the one thing to do is to turn ont just as much 
as we can just as far as we can. That bas gone through everything in 
this period of ours. It has deteriorated style, it has deteriorated litera- 
ture, it has deteriorated art ; it is deteriorating manufacture. 

„ do not believe, Mr. Chairman, in standing over men with stop 
watches to see how far they can go under pressure in securing 3 in 
performing a given piece of work. The very fact of a stop watch implies 


t the “stop 


strain on every faculty, on every physical 
lungs and every muscle to the utmost possible point. r 
“In the days of slavery it was d there was one school of slave 
owners who believed it was more profitable to work the slaves to the last 
possible point and let them die than to try and care for them when they 
were ill and work them reasonable hours and treat them without a stop 
watch. Those who believed in working them to death, I imagine, were a 
very small and merciless 3 but there is always that disposition, 
I am a thorough believer in the best man getting the best wage and 
the hard-working man getting what his hard work deserves. I have no 
desire to see the thriftless and idle d as well as the rege ao 
steady, and hard-working men, but I do not believe anything is gain 
for the Government or for anybody else in standing over a man with a 
stop watch to see whether under pressure he can do a certain piece of 
work in a giyen time. I do not eve it is sound economy.” 


TESTIMONY OF PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 


The United States Public Health Service has just issued bulletin 
No. 73, “Tuberculosis Among Industrial Workers,” by Surg. D. E. 
Robinson and Asst. Surg. J. G. Wilson. 

Those tlemen are surely impartial and competent witnesses, and 
here is what they have to say: 


SPEEDING UP. 


“This is a natural resulant of the plecework system, and from the 
standpoint of the employees’ health, does more harm than any other 
one g associated with factory work. Although it works, or appears 
to work, to the interest of the employer by 838 the output of the 
individual workers, these good results are probably only temporary, 
as the pernicious effect upon the health of the wage earner will, in the 
end, have the opposite effect.” 

And again on page 16 of the bulletin, speaking particularly of the 
boot and shoe industry: 

One of the most noticeable things about the work in these factories 
is the high tension at which everyone seems to be working, as the work 
is nearly all instances in piecework and earnings na y depend on 

or — e in our o 


er, driving the heart and 


the output. This high-pressure work nion, is 
one of the most important causes of the lowered physica vitality 
noticed among these workers, as the constant strain of work at top 


speed, week after week, must tell in the end. The human body is onl 

a machine, too often a delicate one, capable of standing only so muc 

abuse. With this high-pressure work for eight or nine hours a day, 
with but a half hour's breathing spell for lunch, coupled with the 
effects of dissipation and loss of sleep, we have a combination that 
only the strong can resist, the weak succumbing to any infection with 
which they come into contact. Moreover, the nervous organization 
suffers in this ng process and neurasthenie individuals were fre- 
quently observed among both male and female shop workers.” 5 


A TYPICAL CASE OF “ SPEEDING UP.” 


The Federal Commission on Industrial Relations, through Prof, 
Hoxie and his colleagues, devoted a year to the study of “scientific” 
management, including overstimulation or “speeding up.” Here is a 
typi A — 99 taken from the testimony of Mr. Frey, one of Prof. Hoxie’s 
assistants : 

“One instance showing the extent to which Stele oko experts’ 
can develop methods of speeding the workers up to their physical and 
nervous limit made a permanent impression upon the investigators. ` 

“The plant employed the usual forms of time and motion study for 
the determination of what the task should be, and the workers were 
paid a bonus if they accomplished the task. For example, if the time 
set upon a task was one hour, the worker, if he finished the job in an 
hour, was credited with an hour and a quarter’s pay, based upon bis 
hourly wage rate, so that if this was 20 cents he would receive 25 
cents for the hour's work. 

“This bonus was not considered sufficient to properly assist and 
stimulate the workers, so the foreman was also paid a bonus, thi 
being based upon the number of workers under his charge who earned 
their full bonus. For the foreman’s efficiency to reach 100 per cent 
it would be neceSsary for every worker in his gang to earn their bonus 
every hour of the working day. It was therefore to the foreman's 
interest to do all that lay in his power to see that every worker ac- 
complished the task which had been set. 

* However, this was but a part of the scheme or system which nimed 
to get all of the work possible out of the workers, for another factor 
entered largely into the plan. The time-study man and task setter 
was also paid a bonus which was based upon the number of workers 
who failed to make their tasks, the task setter’s efficiency reaching 
100 per cent only when every worker in a group failed to finish tbolr 
jobs in the time set for the accomplishment of their tasks. The time- 
study man was therefore paid a bonus to set the tasks so high that the 
workers could rarely, if ever, accomplish them, while the foreman was 
paid a bonus based upon the number of workers who could be pre- 
vailed upon to finish their jobs within the time set. 

“Under this system there were no rest periods or other 
which would prevent the workers from being speeded up to their limit, 
but instead it became a contest between the time-study man and the 
foreman, the one depending for his extra wages upon setting the time 
so short for the finishing of the task that the workers could not make 
it and the other 2 receiving his bonus when he succeeded in having 
the workers accomplish these tasks. It was a clear cuse of playing 
both ends against the middle, the middle in this case being the unfor- 
tunate worker. 

In theory ‘scientific management’ would protect the worker from 
overexertion ; in such an instance as the one just referred to the practi- 
cal 5 of the system deliberately and with human ingeniousness 
aimed to secure the worker's last ounce of energy.” 

Many other cases could be cited, some so revolting as to be almost 
unprintable. 


rovisions 


LABOR’S EARNEST OPPOSITION. 


Labor, organized and unorganized, has systematically opposed the In- 
troduction of the system into Government plants. Gen. Crozier asserts 
that outside influences are responsible for the workers’ hostile attitude, 
but the evidence submitted to your committee seems to completely Jis- 
prove the general's theory. 

The leaders of organized labor instead of fomenting trouble in the 
Government shops have with difficulty restrained the workers from 
throwing down their tools and quitting work. At the Wateriown 
Arsenal the employees united to emplo: iner Chipman, an engiucer, 
to assist them in an attempt to induce the War Department to dispense 
with the obnoxious system. 

Two hundred and thirty-five of the workers furnished Mr. Chipman 
with detailed information to enable him to complete Bis case. Of these, 


214 were opposed to the system. Of the protestants, 113, or 52.8 per 
cent, were nonunion, and 101, or 47.2 per cent, were union. 

All these men were asked to answer the followin 
think the agitation is brought about through u 
sources? 

They replied as follows: Noes, 137; yeas, 28; not answering, 70. 


SYSTEM IN POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 


Your committee found that the “ stop-watch“ system was being intro- 
duced in the Post Office Department a most pernicious form. The 
pending ap eT if enacted would, of course, end the evil at once. 

Int connection your committee desires to call the attention of the 
House to the clear and convincing statement submitted to your com- 
mittee by Mr. Edward Cantwell, secretary of the National Association 
of Letter Carriers, and which is as follows: 

“Mr. CANTWELL, Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee on 
Labor, I come before you to-day to enter my protest against the stop- 
watch or time-measuring device system in vogue in the Postal Service 
and to urge the committee to carefully weigh all the evidence that will 
be submitted to them in the hope that they will make a favorable report 
to the House of Representatives on a bill that will stop this practice 
in the future. 

“For the information of the committee, I submit herewith a memo- 
randum of the speed standard and the result of a test made in the 
Cincinnati post office. 

“On October 14, 1915, a test was made of 210 carriers in the Cin- 


question: Do you 
on labor or simiiar 


cinnati post office, divided as follows: ` 
* Vorty-aix six-trip carriers; 10 8 carriers; 30 four-trip car- 
riers; 31 three-trip carriers; and 93 two-trip carriers. Out of a total 


of 210 men, 130 feil below the standard in this test. Of the six-trip 
carriers, 23 measured ap to the standard and 22 fell below it. Five 
trippers, 2 carriers made the standard and 8 fell below; of the four 
trippers, 4 men made the standard and 26 fell below; of the three trip- 
pers, 8 measured up to the standard and 23 fell below; of the two 
trippers, 43 made the standard and 50 fell below; of the total number, 
1 ers measured up to the speed test of the department and 136 
e ow. 

“Of the test taken on Friday, October 15, 1915, out of a total of 206 

rp 72 measured up to the standard and 134 fell below the 
standard, 
- “In the speed tests an allowance of one minute is made for answer- 
ing communications. It ney seems reasonable to suppose that any 
man could answer a communication from his superior officer in one 
minute In ein Bie official communication it must be drawn up 
intelligently and contain the information sought. by the official and 
couched in respectful language. I will leave for the committee to 
judge whether there is one among us who could pick up an official docu- 
ment uesting a reply, read it, and make an Intelligent answer in 
writing the space of one minute. For example, the superintendent 
of a post office hands an official communication to a letter carrier read- 
ing as follows: 

“* Complaint is made by Mr. EDWARD KEATING, formerly of Congress 
Hall, that his mail is being left at that address, although he filed an 
order to forward his mail to the Continental Hotel.’ 

“On receipt of this communication the carrier must first ascertain 
if the accusation be true. He knows that for the past several days he 
has forwarded Mr. KeaTinoc'’s mail to the Continental Hotel, and he 
further knows that the order to forward is only three days old, so he 
calls at Congress Hall and inquires if he, by any chan left a letter 
for Mr. KeaTinG at any time, and is told by the clerk that a letter was 
left for Mr. KEATIXG on the morning of the day that he left the hotel, 
and that he had sent one of the employees to the Continental Hotel the 
next day with the letter. Mr. KEATING had not filed a removal notice 
until the day following his removal from Congress Hall, hence at the 
time the letter was delivered at Congress Hall no order was on file to 
forward his mail. This must be made clear to the superintendent, so 
the carrier writes him as follows: 


Manch 30, 1916. 
W. II. HAYCOCK, 
Superintendent of Mails, Washington, D. C. 

“Sin: Replying to the attached communication, I beg to advise that 
J have forwarded all mail addressed to Mr. KEATING to the Continental 
Hotel as per order since the order was received by me, but prior to the 
filing of the order and after he left Congress Hall a letter was delivered 

there for Mr. KeatTinc, which was later taken by an employee and de- 
livered to the Continental Hotel, 

“Respectfully submitted. 

“ JAMES P. MAHER, Carrier 496. 

“This answer is intended to make it clear to Mr. KearrxG that his 
mail is receiving the proper attention, and explains the reason the de- 
livery of the letter to him by the employee of the Congress Hall Hotel 
was due to his failure to file a removal notice until they day after he 
had left. Now, anything less than this would not answer the purpose, 
and no man living could write the above in one minute. What I mean 
by that is that he could not take that official communication, read it, 
and find out what the assistant superintendent wanted to know, and 
then compose a letter and answer it in one minute’s time. 

“One-half minute is allowed for change of address, which is not 
sufficient for the purpose, unless a letter carrier can make all the changes 
of address from memory and not be compelled to consult his removal book. 
Should a letter carrier make a change of address from memory aud 
forward a letter to the wrong address the letter is delayed, and 
the carrier is disciplined by having demerits charged against his record. 
To mark up and forward seven pieces of mail per minute depends en- 
tirely on the character of the marking ap: If it is simply to mark 
the number of the district on which the letter is to be delivered, seven 
pieces of mail could be readily marked 8 one minute. If, however. 
one or more pieces of mail requires looking up in an order or removal 
book, it would be a physical impossibility to mark up seven pieces of 
mail in one minute. 

“The pace set in these tests is beyond the physical and mental en- 
durance of an ordinary man, and if lived up to would result in the 
breaking down under the strain of any human being. The tests could 
possibly be made by a man of extraordinary ability and training for a 
period of one hour when a man is at his best. No ordinary man could 
stand the pace and maintain all the requirements set out in the rules 
and regulations. coyering these speed tests. 

“The system has a tendency to make mere machines of men and to 
ot ge all initiative and to have them lose personal interest in their 
work. 
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“ This system destroys harmony of effort and cooperation between the 
officials and the working forces and with resultant harm to the public 
service. It seems to me to be poor policy on the part of the Govern- 
ment to institute a system among its employees that takes away from 
them the incentive to take pride in th work, It is carrying the 
policy of economy to extremes and has the tendency to foster discontent 
and unrest among the men who do the real hard work. 


OBNOXIOUS SECRET TESTS. 


“I will leave to the 5 — of the committee the class of man and 
kind of mind that could conceive putting these secret tests into force 
and effect, in order to keep men working under a constant mental and 
physical strain. I also leave to your consideration the sort of mental 
and physical condition a man of nervous temperament will be in at 
the end of his day’s work. When employees who are honest and up- 
right and conscientious are subjected to this constant suspicion and 
continual driving, they can not do good work. ‘They are required to 
keep up the tests regardless of whether the conditions are favorable or 
unfavorable. Inclement weather, snow. rain, or icy sidewalks, poor 
or irregular car service or freezing cold cuts no figure when the secret 
tests are being made. Such a 7 can only result in breaking down 
the health of the employees who are required to keep up with it or 
will result in making mental wrecks of employees of a high-strung and 
nervous disposition. 

I have placed before you a statement of the facts gathered together 
from the complaints of the letter carriers in all parts of the country, 
and I appeal to you in their behalf to make a favorable report on the 
Van Dyke or Tavenner bills, with a recommendation to the Congress 
that it be enacted into law.” 

CONCLUSION. 

In conclusion your committee would suggest: 

The system so persistently urged by . Crozier involves a funda- 
mental, not to say revolutionary, change (a) in determining what is 
a reasonable day’s work for an employee in the national arsenals and 
workshops and (b) in the method of compensating the workers, to wit, 
the substitution of the bonus or premium system for the age-old 
“ day’s-pay system. 

The workers affected seem to be almost unanimous in their opposition 
to the change. They insist it will be oppressive to them and will be 
without benefit to the Government, 

So intense is this feeling that an attempt to install the system in all 
the Government workshops would, in the judgment of your committec, 
lead to very serious consequences. 

In view of these well-established facts, it seems to your committee 
it would be the height of folly to permit Gen. Crozier to t in his 

lan. Apparently, the only way to restrain him is to enact the bill under 
iscussion, and your committee trusts the House will take prompt and 
favorable action. 


EVERY COMMITTEE OF CONGRESS THAT EVER INVESTIGATED TAYLOR SYSTEM 
REPORTED ADVERSELY, 


The Taylor system was also investigated by a special com- 
mittee of the House during the Sixty-second Congress. Two of 
the three members of that committee are now members of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Cabinet—William B. Wilson, the Secretary of 
Labor, and William C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce. I will 
now quote from the report of that committee: 


Government in a mill should be like government in a State. 

It appears to your committee that no one can seriously object, and 
as a matter of fact no one-has objected, to any system which so stand- 
ardizes and systematizes the work to be performed that a ter 
amount of production is secured with the same expenditure of labor. 
Employer and employee alike and the public erally are interested in 
securing the largest amount and the best quality of production that can 
possibly be secured by the amount of tabor expended. All men have a 
mutual interest in the accomplishment of that end. It is only when it 
comes to a division of that which has been produced that their interests 
diverge. It therefore follows that any system of management which 
has a tendency to destroy the power of employees, individually or col- 
lectively, to secure the equivalent of the production which properly be- 
longs to them must be looked upon as being dangerous to the welfare of 
the community at large. 

1 must not be had at the cost of the men, women, and chil- 
dren who labor and who should be the primary beneficiaries from efi- 
ciency. We should study how to produce the best results in output 
while also producing conditions to make the most efficient men and 
women to produce that output, and this must be done by conserving in 
every way not only their health and 1 7 and nervous vigor, but by 
creating such conditions as will permit them to work out their own ha 
Piness and contentment, secure wages which will enable them to live in 
Such a manner as to maintain their own self-respect and sufficient 
leisure to enjoy the refreshing influence of mental and moral recreation. 

The Taylor —— of shop management may be divided into three 
general heads: Standardization, systematization, and stimulation. Efi- 
ciency may be gained in whole or in part by any of these ways, by any 
two of them, or by all three combined. Any or all of these devices may 


be carried to an extreme. 
gation and systematization, the 


expense which would be 
carrying them to an extreme would act as a check a; 


ance of such a condition, but that check would not exist in that portion 
of stimulation which is applied to the workman. 

The expenses of standardization and systematization are borne by 
ulation in the form of in- 
system of shop manage- 
standardization or sys- 


That there is some l or soldiering amongst workmen has been 
shown by the testimony before your committee, but it is not general, 
nor it occur in numerous instances compared with the total num- 


0 Intelligont gement und tem could eliminate 

management under an cou 

it enti or at least reduce it to the point “where it would not be a 

serious ance to production. Because there are some | is no 

reason why the remainder of the workmen should either be compelled 
breaking strain. ‘There 


injury to their health an: in a pos 

of that kind is to put them in the position of a beast of burden which 

is required to go on from day to day 1 a given task. 

the macimum teak for a & In that margin: lide A proper Gay's 
um task for a man, and in mar es a proper s 

work. What constitutes a reasonable day’s work can tale be deter- 


mined by practical e and intelligent observation. It can not 
be wholly determined by a stop watch or any other time-measuring in- 
strument used only for a brief period of time. 
By the stop watch z may be able to determine the time in which 
a —— of work can but you do not thereby alone determine 
the len of timo in which it ought to be done. 
e 


of the operations of any machine can be made with 

a reasonable de: of accuracy, because all of the elements can be 

taken into con: tion in ma the computation. A machine is an 

inanimate thing—it has no life, no brain, no sentiment, and no place 

in the social order. With a workman it is different. e is a livin 

moving, —— social being; he 
es, an 


2 — nes be —— wi eee cal — 
no wor can performed, or 8 
ceded by a mental process on the part of the 

skill needed in the work, the greater the mental 
the ression of it. So far as your committee 
there is no method known to scientific ent by which a time 
study can be made of the mental process p the physical act. 


SENATOR BORAH’S COMMITTEE MADE REPORT CONDEMNING STOP WATCH. 


Senator Boram, chairman of the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, made a very exhaustive report of the Taylor 
system, following an investigation of the subject by his commit- 
tee. This report condemns the speeding-up features of the 
Taylor system, reports they are wholly unnecessary, and recom- 
mends the passage of legislation prohibiting the use of the stop 
watch, and so forth, in Government establishments. This re- 
port is Senate Document, report No. 930, second session, Sixty- 
second Congress. 

THE WORK OF N. P. ALIFAS, OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MACHINISTS, IN THE FIGHT AGAINST THE TAYLOR SYSTEM. 

Any recital purporting to describe the five-year fight that has 
been waged in Washington against the Taylor system would 
be incomplete without mention of N. P. Alifas, president of 
District No. 44, International Association of Machinists, 

If there is anything that is inspiring to me, it is the sight of 
a workingman trying to improve the condition of his brother 
workers. I have had excellent opportunity to come to know 
Mr. Alifas, coming in contact with him almost daily for con- 
siderable periods, seeing him when the prospects for success in 
the thing he was laboring for seemed bright and when they 
seemed hopeless, and it is my great pleasure to testify that he 
has been faithful in the extreme to those he represents, 
Throughout the long fight he was, to my personal knowledge, 
patient, painstaking, and gentlemanly persistent in his effort to 
represent in Washington the views of his people. Being in- 
timately acquainted with Mr. Alifas, I have no hesitancy in 
stating, and do state with the greatest of pleasure, that he is 
both an able and conscientious representative of labor. 

He has made it his work to keep the Members of Congress in- 
formed of the status of the anti-Taylor-system measure, when 
it would come up for a vote, and as to the attitude of the 
arsenal and navy-yard employees toward this legislation. 

Mr. Alifas appeared frequently before the committees of Con- 
gress in behalf of legislation abolishing the Taylor system in 
Government establishments. He testified at considerable length 
before the famous Commission on Industrial Relations on April 
15, 1914, when the commission had under consideration the 
subject of “scientific management.” His testimony was con- 
sidered by those who heard it as especially clear-cut and to the 
point, Being himself a machinist and having been employed 
at the Rock Island Arsenal at the time the Ordnance Depart- 


been able to learn, 
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ment began the installation there of a portion of the Taylor 
system, he was able to speak from first-hand knowledge, and at 
the conclusion of his testimony was congratulated by members 
889155 commission upon the ability with which he handled the 
subject. 

THE LA FOLLETTE SEAMAN’S LAW. 


Another law which I supported and am deeply interested in 
is the La Follette seaman’s law. As my position on this measure 
is fully outlined in a letter addressed to Mr. O. F. Hildebrandt, 
secretary of the Greater Moline Committee, Moline, III., I will 
include this letter in my remarks: 

HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 4, 1916. 
Mr, O. F. HILDEBRANDT, 
Secretary, The Greater Moline Committee (Inc.), 
Moline, IU. 

My Dran Mr. Hivpesranpr: I am in receipt of your letter of 
December 27, advising me of the action of the Greater Moline 
Committee, asking that I assist in bringing about amendments 
to the present seaman’s law, so as to render it more favorable 
toward encouraging American capital to invest in the construc- 
fee or purchase of ships, to be operated under the American 


In reply I have to say that under separate cover I am sending 
you a copy of the seamen’s law, with the request that you point 
out in that law what provisions, if any, are working to the dis- 
couragement of the investment of capital in the construction or 
purchase of ships, and wherein the law needs amendment to 
bring about the results asked for in your letter and in the action 
of the Greater Moline Committee. 

In this connection I want to submit these facts for your con- 
sideration: First, that the seaman’s law was passed by the 
United States Senate October 23, 1913; that it passed the House 
of Representatives substantially in its present form upon Au- 
gust 27, 1914; that it became a law upon March 4, 1915; that 
long prior to the opening of the present war, August, 1914, every 
shipowner, every ship builder, every man who kept in touch 
with the situation throughout this whole country knew that 
legislation of the character embodied in the seamen’s act would 
be enacted into law. Notwithstanding this fact, since August, 
1914, there have been purchased from foreign owners and are 
now under the American flag ships which were formerly under 
the flags of other nations to the number of 170 of a capacity of 
over 570,000 tons. The addition of this tonnage since August, 
1914, is the greatest acquisition that has ever been made to the 
tonnage of the American merchant marine in any year. Second, 
that at the present time there is building in the American ship- 
yards for the merchant marine of the United States new vessels 
which will add 761,000 tonnage to the vessel capacity of this 
country; that this activity in ship building at this time repre- 
sents the greatest activity that has ever existed in ship building 
at any one time from the foundation of this Government. 

These two outstanding facts seem to me to demonstrate that 
there is nothing in the provisions of the seaman’s law to discour- 
age the purchase or the construction of ships for the merchant 
marine of the United States. 

Within my experience with legislative matters here in Wash- 
ington, I have never known of a piece of legislation which has 
been so misrepresented as the seaman’s law. Prior to its enact- 
ment, and since it became a law, big shipowners of this coun- 
try have misrepresented its provisions and their effects to busi- 
ness men and to business organizations. They have, through 
the public press, conducted a propaganda against this law and 
have misled those who have failed to study the provisions of the 
law, into believing that the act was designed and is a blow at 
American shipping. At the same time that they have been 
making this campaign of misrepresentation and have been trick- 
ing organizations composed of men with good intentions but with 
little or no information with respect to the act, to take action 
in opposition to it, they have been chasing over the world buying 
ships wherever they could and bringing them under the American 
flag. They have flooded the shipyards of our own country with 
orders and crowded them to work day and night to build new 
ships, at the same time that they have been representing to 
organizations such as ours that the law meant financial disaster 
and ruin to them. 

The fact of the matter is that the seaman’s act does two things. 
It provides greater safety for passengers on boats at sea than 
was formerly provided under the law and the regulations. I 
regret to say that the safety provisions of this law are not as 
adequate as they should. be. I regret that this law does not 
provide lifeboat space for every on board. I regret 
that it does not provide an adequate number of efficient seamen 
to man every lifeboat. Such protection was contained in the 
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original act as it passed the Senate, but unfortunately under the 
3 of the shipowners was removed by the committee in the 

ouse, and the amended bill had to be accepted or no legisla- 
tion could be secured. Does it not appear reasonable to you 
and to your committee that the men who undertake the trans- 
portation of passengers at sea should provide adequate and 
efficient safeguards against the dangers of the sea? Second, 
there is the provision of the seaman's act which has to do with 
the conditions of employment of seamen. You may not know, 
but until the enactment of this law the seamen employed on 
American ships and upon the ships of all countries coming into 
the ports of the United States were subjected to the provisions 
of a law almost identical with the fugitive-slave law; that these 
men were virtual slaves of sen masters; that they could not leave 
their employement at will; that if they would leave their em- 
ployment the process of the United States courts was used 
to arrest, detain, and put them back on board ship and compel 
them to submit to involuntary servitude. 

There may be, but I do not know him, an employer in the city 
of Moline who desires a mastery such as this over his em- 
ployees; but if there be such, I unhesitatingly say that such 
a man is without understanding of the fundamental reasons for 
the Government which we have and which we honor. His opin- 
ion is not entitled to consideration, and I assure you that any 
man who advocates the repeal of the provisions of the sea- 
men's act which abrogates slave conditions in the American 
merchant marine and in the ports of the United States will 
get no consideration by me of any such views upon this subject. 

I am for men; I am for freedom. The provision of the sea- 
men’s act abrogating slaves was enacted for men. It was en- 
acted for freedom. 

I haye submitted to you facts with respect to the shipbuild- 
ing and ship purchasing of this country, which demonstrate 
that the seamen’s act has not interfered with the shipbuilding 
and shipowning interests of this country. I want to submit one 
more fact, and that is that the seamen's act has not increased 
unduly or unreasonably the cost of operation of American ships. 
Recently there has been a great amount of talk in the news- 
papers with respect to the conditions upon the Pacific Ocean. 
One of the men doing this talking is Robert Dollar, who operates 
afew small ships. A computation was made as to the increased 
cost of operation of one of the Dollar ships, aad it shows that 
the increase in the cost of the operation of that ship under the 
provisions of the seamen's law would be about $6,000 per year, 
while the earning capacity of the ship is upward of $200,000 
per year, which is an excess of its valuation. I will not stand, 
and I do not believe that the Greater Moline Committee will 
stand, for the patriotism (7) of the Robert Dollars, who, with 
an earning capacity of upward of 100 per cent on the value of 
their property, because of a trivial increase in the cost of op- 
eration, would have the American Congress restore slave con- 
ditions to American ships as a condition precedent to the main- 
tenance of the American flag upon the sea. If that is the con- 
dition under which the American flag must be maintained upon 
the sea, better that it never floats from the masthead of a ship 
than that it cover and protect slavery. 

Very truly, yours, 
CLYDE H. TAVENNER. 


Universal Military Training and Service. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM 8. BENNET, 


OF NEW YORK, 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 18, 1916. 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, I find in the American De- 
fense Magazine for September an article on universal military 
training and service, which may well form a part of the con- 
sideration of the naval bill. 

This article, which was written by Henry Litchfield West, a 
former Commissioner of the District of Columbia and a well- 
known writer, sets forth that inasmuch as the United States 
will never possess a navy large enough to thoroughly protect our 
entire Atlantic and Pacific coast lines the defense of this coun- 
try must ultimately rest upon a land force of citizen soldiery 
created under a system of universal military training and 
service. 


This article is the first comprehensive review of this subject 
which I haye seen and is a valuable contribution to the cause 
of preparedness for national defense. It is as follows: 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING AND SERVICE. 


The National Security League, through its executive committee, re- 
gently issued a declaration of principles in which compulsory military 
training and service .wholly under Federal control for all physically fit 
male citizens, was set forth as the first of the inal requirements 
for adequate preparedness. This action of the league, taken after many 
largely attended conferences and congresses held under its auspices 
had 3 in favor of compulsory military training and 
service, ma another step forward in the presentation of the most 
vital issue Which can engage the attention ot the American ple. 

The assertion that the United States must ultimately adopt universal 
military training and service as the basis of national preparedness 
rests upon a logical and incontrovertible foundation. Two facts must 
be admitted, as follows: 

First. That the United States will never a mary sufficiently 
large to thoroughly patrol and defend its extensive coast line. 

nd. That American tradition and sentiment will prevent the cre- 

ation and support of a permanent 8 Army large enough to com- 
Linde successfully the enemy forces which could be Janded upon our 
ores. 

Granting that these two things are true, the defense of our country 
must 88 depend upon an adequate force of citizen soldiery pur- 
suing peaceful vocations under normal conditions, but thoroughly 
trained and equipped to meet immediately an emergency of threatened 


danger, 

The Navy is only the first line of defense. If we should have a 
Navy of sufficient strength to overcome an opposing fleet or fleets at 
one or more points between Portland and Galveston or between Seattle 
and San Diego, the people of the United States could rest in certain 
security from attack. A Navy of this size is, however, beyond our 
fondest hopes. It has taken England centuries to build up the Navy 
which she now possesses, and the construction of a fleet equal to the 
British would not only require many years but would entail an 
enormous cost upon our resources. 

Even now,’ when the United States stands fourth in naval strength, 
there are other nations which could overcome our ships at sea, thus 
insuring a clear highway for the landing of transports bringing 
literally hundreds of thousands of men. s 

A jarge standing army is equally impossible. As a matter of fact, 
this ought to be the case. To create and maintain a Regular Army 
of 500, men would be an enormous tax upon the American people, 
besides which it would be entirely out of harmony with all our tradi- 
tions and ideals. Even should such an Army be authorized, it is 
doubtful if it could be recrnited. While the United States pays more 
per capita for its Army than any other nation, it is extremely difficult 
to get men to surrender the opportuhities of earning a livelihood in 
order to receive the meager compensation which the Regular Army 
affords. The effort to increase the Regular Army under the stress of 
the excitement on the Mexican border has not been successful. 

Recent events have also demonstrated that a volunteer army is not 
to be depended upon. After much delay several regiments of the 
National Guard have been sent to the Mexican border, but a very large 
number of men in the ranks wore the uniform for the first time, and 
were absolutely untrained and unfit for the work assigned them. It 
is not fair, moreover, that the force thus summoned for service should 
be composed wholly of men who regard devotion to their country as a 
duty, white thousands of other men even better fit physically and 
financially for the sacrifice remain at home. 

If we had had in this country a system of universal military training 
and service such as the Swiss have had for many years, the men sent 
to the border would have been taken from all ranks of life; there 
would have been equality in the matter of enlistment and, more im- 
portant than all, there would have been preliminary training which 
would haye gone far toward making the organization effective in the 
military sense. $ 

We speak of universal military training as if it were something new 
and at variance with the principles of our Government. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. The bitter experiences of the Revolutionary 
War, when Washington secured an army with great difficulty, demon- 
strated to that great commander the fact that if our Republic were to 
exist in the future it must rely for its defense upon a trained citizen 
soldiery. He unquestionably had much to do with the constitutional 
declaration that “ well-regulated militia is necessary to the security of 
a free State,“ and he went further in the statement that “a free people 
ought not only to be armed but disciplined.” 

le emphasized his belief that the safety of the Nation depended 
upon “an adequate stock of military knowledge for emergencies,” and 
he advocated the spread of this knowledge among the entire American 
people. He saw very clearly that if the United States should become 
a Nation so pacific as to be unable to defend itself, it would unquestion- 
ably become a prey to the and agsression of some more powerful 
nation. “If we desire to avoid insult,” he said, “we must be able to 
repel it; if we desire to secure peace, one of the most powerful instru- 
ments of our rising prosperity, it must be known that we are at all 
times ready for war.’ 

Universal military training and service is the only system which is 
purely democratic. Thomas Jefferson, reco “as the founder and 
patron saint of the Democratic Party, emphasized this point of view. 
“We must train and classify the whole of our male citizens,” he wrote 
to Monroe in 1813, after he had learned the lesson of unpreparedness 
in the War of 1812, “and make military instruction a regular par 
collegiate education. We can never be safe till this is done.” In 1814 
he went still further and declared that it was an obvious truth “ that 
we can not be defended, but by making every citizen a soldier, and that 
in doing this all must be marsbaled, called by their ages, and every 
service ascribed to its competent class.” 

James Madison, a follower of Jefferson, urged, in his message to 
Congress on December 3, 1816, the organization of a militia which 
would include practically every physically fit male in the Republic, 
while James Monroe, in a message to Congress in 1822, urged the 
American people as a special duty “to be at all times prepared to 
defend the rights with which they are blessed, and to surpass all 
others in sustaining the necessary burdens and in submitting to sacri- 
fices to make cary poll ppa a aknas po 

Any unprejudi reader of American history must realize that if 
the counsel of the fathers of our country had been followed a century 
ago we would have been saved unnecessary sacrifice of lives and 
money. In all of our wars the flower of our citizenship has paid the 
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alty of inexperience and unfitness. We have been victorious, but at | 


mendous cost. 

In the Revolutionary War, when our forces numbered 395,000 as 
against 150,000 of the meny in the War of 1812, when we had 850,000 
men enrolled, with onl 000 us; and when in the War 
with Mexico we had ce as many men in the field as the Mexicans, 
we were taught an experience which did not profit us. Even. though 
we have never fought a first-class power thro its full resources 
into the op ng balance, we have never been able to win except by 
putting armies into the field greatly in excess of the other side. 

It is not necessary, however, to rest our case for universal military 
training and service upon our own history. Switzerland at the present 
day affords an object lesson which we would do well to heed. The 
question came before the Swiss people in the form of a referendum 
upon the oecasion of the adoption of the federal constitution in 1848, 
and by a popular vote of 170,000 to 70,000 the Swiss le decided 
that “every Swiss is open to do mili service.” It is safe to say 
that to-day not onc vote would be in Switzerland against the 
system which has been in vogue there nearly 70 years. Everyone 
knows that if it had not been for the demonstration of the instant 
ability of the Swiss people to defend their territorial integrity the 
German Army would have sought entrance into France through Swit- 
zerland. ‘The Swiss Army is enrolled for defense, not for offense; and 
every student of the Swiss Army a that the Swiss system is the 
living refutation of the charge t military training hurts good citi- 
gzenship. The Swiss is. above all things, a free man, and there is no taint 
of militarism in his nation, The trouble is, however, as was pointed out 
16 yeare rt submitted by Lieut. Col. William Cary Sanger, 
that “ universal military service 8 remains a theory with us, but in 
Switzerland it is real and actual.“ 

Side by side with Switzerland in the adoption of compulsory mili- 

ry g stands Australia. Emphatic evidence of the success of 
the system in that coun is found in the address of Hon. William H. 
Hughes, prime minister of the Commonwealth of Australia, at Ottawa, 
February 19, 1916, in which he said: 

“It had been v well for us and very well for mankind if Britain 
had prepared as well by land as by sea. If she had done that there 
would have been no war to-day. And this I say—and it is all that I 
shall say on this point—that Australia has been able to do what she 
= 1 — e ae as the corner stone of — 5 3 
eratic edifice the system of compulsory military training. e eve 
that there is but one way by which a nation, being free, can remain 
so, and that is that every man shall not “eo | be willing to defend his 
country, but be able to do so. And we think that if it is right, as it 
surely is, that a democracy should educate its citizens so that the 
franchise shall be wisely exercised, for government by the many, if 
the many are not educated, is a doubtful good. So we think that the 
State should train the citizen so that he may be able to defend his 
country, his home, and his liberties.” 

On the other hand, England, having failed. to adopt a system whereby 
its people would be ready to meet danger, has paid a terrible penalty. 
For more than a decade farsighted men in England have been t- 
ing out that no provision was being made to in English ci y 
so as to be available for defense. ossibly the futility of these ap- 

Is was largely due to the belief that the island was protected from 
nvasion by the strength of the navy and that no conflict was possible 
which would involve English eh Events have proven, however, 
that this point of view was entirely false. It is now a matter o 
history that when universal war was declared on the Continent, Eng- 
land was able to send only a wee few soldiers, comparatively aking, 
to oppose the onward march of the German any N Belgſum into 
France. It called upon its colonial dependencies for help and then, 
— the war had begun, undertook to train and equip 4,000,000 of its 

ens. 

It was nine months or a year before Lord Kitchener felt that his men 
were in condition to be sent against the trained veterans of the enemy. 
and the resuit was that all attempts to check the onward advances o: 
the German forces were at first futile. The United States would un- 
dergo a ence if to-day a hostile army should land upon 
its coast or cross its borders. The men who would instantly volun 
to save their country would be utterly unprepared, not only erm 
but in the essential of necessary 8 and equipment. ntrain 
millions are nothing but an untrained mob. It is a matter of educa- 
tion to bring the American people to a realization of this fact. 

There is no doubt that the men who have labored 1 
make the National Security League a great organization have n 
aided in their diligent efo: to secure universal military training and 
service by the fact that the European war has demonstrated the neces- 
sity of providing this system as the basis of national defense. Like 
the founders of our Government, they are placing the lesson of ex- 

before their fellow citizens and the outlook is that their ef- 
‘orts be attended by a larger measure of success. In other words, 
evidences of an awakening in the American mind are 8 ap- 
arap awakening which has unquestionably been largely stimu- 


recent anpual convention 
language: 1 
VII. Tue committee, recognizing the military obligation y 
with the civic obligation as a fundamental duty of democratic citizen- 
ship In a republic and to establish a system which will affect every 
man alike, recommends that universal military training be adopted as 
a fundamental democratic principle of our military policy, and be 
Se by law to furnish adequate land, sea, and industrial forces 
ce and war. 
r resolution was submitted to the constituent bodies and was 
at * thorough discussion, by the surprisingly large vote of 
0 


In addition to this, several newspapers have been conductin Us 
on Loe uestion of universal military training, and the une 
repo: 


on June 6, 1916, that out of 6,255 votes reported, 6,180 were 
in favor and 75 against. The Baltimore Sun reported a vote of 8,186 
to 1,055 against, and similar appreciation of the necessity of universal 
9 was recorded in Los Angeles ard Philadelphia. 
The National Educational Association, at a conyention In New York 
last July, attended by more than 25,000 teachers, adopted a reso- 
lution recognizing “the right of the community or the State to in- 
troduce such elements of paeet | g as pred seem wise and 
2 although it registered the belief that su training should 
strictly educational in its aim and work, and that military ends 
should not be permitted to pervert the educational p oses and 
practice of the school. This recognition of military g in the 


schools, which is the under! feature in universal mili training, 
is gore dang, tl pred that the great mass of the educators of this coun- 
try t such training is the foundation upon which national 


must rest. 

er indication of the growth of public sentiment was evidenced 
at the banquet of the Merchants’ Assoclation of New York City, 
when tremendous applause followed the statement of Senator O’GormM 
of New York, that compulsory training is the one indispensable thin 
we should haye in this coun 


editorially admits the futility of the volunteer service an 

tary . for 3 . 23 of prepared - 

ness. also recognize the value of military training, 
fact that the 7 — = 


as shown by the „„ Associa 
tion, in convention in New Orleans on April 16, 1916, strongly recom- 
mended universal 5 and urged legislation enforcing it 
because it “ promotes in individual .strength of muscular and bony 
e Improves organic functions, ckens perception, furnishes 
3 self-control, inculcates obedience, and creates respect for 
y- 
As for individual indorsements, pages might be filled with utterances 
of men recognized as leaders. Space allows only the following: 
Theodore Roosevelt: I believe in universal service based upon uni- 
versal training. I in this because I think it would be not only 
of incalculable benefit to the Nation in the event of war, but of in- 
calculable benefit to the individuals undergoing it, and therefore to the 
Nation as a whole as re; the work of peace. The mili tent 
where boys sleep side by will rank next to the public school among 
Fiai pona ts 2 democracy.” E State (after his 
01 con, former Secretary o te (after recent visit to 
the Mexican border): “I am more than ever convinced that there is 
but one sa solution for military preparedn 
in fact, for the maintenance and endurance of 
high place in the affairs of the world, and that is 
the spirit of service and sacrifice for the Nation. Unless we learn to 
speak in terms of a nation, and subordinate our local and material 
ambitions; unless the Nation, in claiming its international rights, 
learns to appreciate its duties and international obligations, the Na- 
tion can not endure as one of the respected members of the society 


of nations. 

“There has been a great change in sentiment and is pe about 
universal service. 3 that I have been—in New gland, the 
Middle States, the M ippi Valley, the South, and the great South- 
west, as far as Arizona—I have found but one opinion: That universal 
service for the Nation, whether it be enrollment for the military or for 
broader work of industrial efficiency for national purpose, is the only 
democratic principle of national life, and only by such service can we 
obtain justice and equality for all citizens of the great community. 
These are the undoubted facts, which have been emphasized by the 
lessons of this great world war, and which are proved beyond a ques- 
tion to the mind of anyone who is brought in close contact with the 
army now en along our border, Regulars and Militia.” 
John Grier Hibben, president of Princeton University : 

of this great Republic we must realize that patriotism has come to 
have deeper meaning, namely, recognition of personal obligation to 
one’s country and readiness for sacrifice.” 

Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War: I can not believe that I have 
the right to expect another man to defend my home and my family, if 
I am unwilling to defend them myself. It is essen y a democratic 
principle that every citizen should be willing to contribute his per- 
sonal service to the common defense.” 

Gen. Leonard Wood: “The volunteer system hfs never succeeded 
and never will. The only true ideal is obligatory military service. 
Manhood and manhood service must go together,” 

Hon. JAMES W. Wapsworts, United States Senator from New York: 
“We send our children to school so that they may fit th ves to 
combat forces of ignorance and vice, which, if allowed unrestrained 
within our borders, would soon destroy the Republic. Is it not like- 
wise the duty of a true democracy to train its tee men to combat 
ee those forces which may attack its institutions from 
without?” 

Cardinal Gibbons: “I believe in preparedness and in compulsory 
military service for all men of the Nation. Compulsory service is the 
best means to preparedness.” 

Samuel Gompers, president American Federation of Labor: “We 
must have a preparation that means a comprehensive development of 
all the powers and resources of all our citizens. In Switzerland every 
man is a soldier—not necessarily to go to war, but he has the physical 
and manual training necessary to defend himself, his family, and his 
country. Under that system the Swiss have developed a manhood, a 
character, that challenges the admiration of the world. We will be 
satisfied with 9 less in America.” 

John Purroy Mitchel, mayor of New York City: “I believe in uni- 
versal male tary training after the plan of Switzerland or Australia. 
I believe that the American people must and will come to this sooner 
or aten I pray that they may adopt it before national disaster and 
not after.” 

enry L. Stimson, former Secretary of War: “This problem of 
nation’ defense will never be permanently solved until it is distributed 
see the whole people by some system of universal liability to military 
training.” 

These expressions of thoughtful, experienced, and patriotic men 
should carry conviction Pox every mind. It is the d ite pu e of 


tiv 
11 Jely with universal military training, has already been given 
3 at tion will be thetensts and 


1 

ira of educa 
extensive beca e 
exc 
se 


‘or three classes, to be known as the “ Citizens’ Cade 


ears of age, inclusive ; the “Citizens be 
between 18 and 23 gna 0 „ inclusive; and the “ Citizens’ Army 
serve,” of persons 24 years of age and over, and that the training for 
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the members of the citizen army is to be not less than 120 hours, or 
20 whole days, for six years, and not less than 10 whole days in camp 
of continuous training. ‘The bill has not been pressed for passage be- 
cause the necessity for its enactment is not yet fully appreciated. 

The American people must, however, eventually realize that in uni- 
versal militar Banne ena service lies the only safeguard for the 
Nation. In the meantime the National Security League is working 
earnestly, with hope and confidence, to hasten the day when a law 
fully realizing the ideal of untversal military training and service shall 
be placed upon our statute books and the American e, proud of 
their Nation and determined to preserve its greatness, i iberty, its 
e and above all, its honor, will be ready to defend it against 
all toes. 


' APPENDIX. 
RESOLUTIONS INDORSING UNIVERSAL OBLIGATORY MILITARY TRAINING AND 
SERVICE, 


[Adopted in referendum of Chamber of Commerce of United States of 
America.] 


VII. The committee, 
the civic obli 
& republic an 


recoginzing the military obligation equally with 
tion as a fundamental duty of democratic citizenshi in 
to establish a system which will affect every man e, 
recommends that universal tary tra be adopted as a funda- 
mental democratic principle of our military policy and be enforced by law 
to furnish adequate land, sea, and industrial forces in peace and war. 


[Adopted by the National Security Congress, Washington, Jan. 22, 1916.) 

Be it resolved by the National Security League, That the defense of 
the United States must depend upon an adequate Navy and a National 
Army founded upon a system of universal obligatory military training 
and service. This system must be wholly under the discipline and con- 
trol of the national authorities. We deprecate all steps which tend to 
obstruct or postpone the adoption of such a universal system. 


[Adopted by the national defense conference of mayors and mayors’ 
representatives, St. Louis, Mo., Mar. 4, 1916.] 

ing the military obligation equally with the 

damental duty of democratic citizenship in a 

ch affect alike e man 

tion of universal 

e United States, 


{From the Century Magazine, July, 1916.] 
THE DEMOCRACY OF UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING. 

In the May issue of the Century, in an article entitled “ Military 
training for our youth,” the writer puts a pertinent question: “Is 
triotism a duty that must be discharged by all, or a favor to be 
owed at will?” Obviously that means Are those of us who have 
not yet had the vision of the preciousness of our national existence 
content to accept it at the hands of charity? Is America going to be, 
without a protest, the one pauper among the nations? on 
is not to be answered . “Let George do it” must not be our 
national watchword when the very life of the Nation may be at stake. 
It ought to be unnecessary even to ask the question; but there is a 
fact that we forget all too easily—democracy can exist only — 

education. Our average citizen ws little and cares less about 
business of government. matters that he understands he is the 
last n to be satisfied of performance. Can you 
imagine the American public TB gai ag less than the highest e- 


busin ents 

game, it would never submit to the disgraceful clumsiness of our usual 
amateur 53 A 

There is one State that has already seen the source of our weakness 


in ignorance. Last a nonpartisan commission, com of a 
college president, a journalist, a representative of ores ed labor, 
attorneys, and business men, was appointed by Gov. W: of Massa- 


ehusctts to study the question of the practicability of providing 
military education for boys between the ages of 14 and 21” for the 
purpose of disci ew the youth of the Commonwealth and of “ im- 
poensis their Brel „ moral, and mental qualities,” and to report 
e result of its investigations to the legislature with recommenda- 
tions for 8 
Through the summer that commission collected and anal 
8 and expert advice and submitted its report at 
1915. There were three recommendations—an enablin 
the State militia to b with any scheme of F 
may be adopted; the 
the high schools; a 


public 

end of 
act permi 

eral action tha 

stitution of l uk i training in 


lete recasting of the 
in case the militia should be compelled by national neglect to remain 
a State force. 


Those commissioners worked with a full realization of the essentially 
national character of the question of defense. reco; the 
futili of recommen any beyond the probabilities of im- 
mediate action, or ing based on the present feverish interest, that 
might fail to weather the test of the popular temper in normal times. 
They curbed the enthusiastic impulse to bespeak for the country eral 
and 5 military servize, because they saw the absurdity in 
such a proposal from Single State. In the same way toy stopped 
short of the ideal in ng for physical training in the high schools 
only, knowing well that less than a third of the hors would get the 
penent; since the compulsory character of schooling with the grade 


schoo 

Plainly the sum of their endeavor was to show the State that the 
quality of citizenship most sorely lacking in us is a sense of com- 
munity duty; that this sense can be created by the habit of discipline 
only if the attempt is made early; that national strength, either for 
defense against aggression or for the business of good living, can .be 
won only through education. We are notoriously lawless in America, 
but the remedy can be applied through the schools to the parents in 
our families. In our hysterical urge toward the development of the 
individual person we have lost sight of the chief value of education— 
discipline. Through discipline comes 5 consciousness, team- 
play, and that is the beginicg and the strength of civilization. 

Last March there was a convention of mayors in St. Louis. The 
most important 75 cities in the country were represented, an imposin: 
body of opinion from the whole breadth of America. They discussed 


the subject of defense, and the only proposal which met with unani- 
mous indorsement was for universal compulsory military service. They 
knew that it is the only purely democratic system of national defense, 
that it is the ideal goal at which a self-respecting democracy must aim. 

Massachusetts has been studying histo: and drawing conclusions, 
Understanding fully at last the pitiful failure of the voluntary prin- 
cipal in national service, as ridiculous in the military aspect as it would 
be in the 8 of taxes or in education, and as unjust, the State is 
urged to train and discipline its citizens for the good of the common 
cause. It is a hopeful sign. After all, our country may really be 
learning. We may have reaped one tangible benefit from the great 
war, an awakening political conscience. 

New York State has recently followed the example of Massachusetts. 

If two States can make a forward step, so can ather States, until we 
haye in America a Nation united in support of ideals cherished in fact 
as well as in oratory. 


[From the Ladies’ Home Journal.] 
THE QUESTION FOR PARENTS, “ SHALL THE MEN WHO WILL DEFEND THB 
COUNTRY BE UNTRAINED? * 


tha 
our boys shall be drafted for service in case of war absolutely unfitted 
and untrained?” 
fathers of boys, in the face. I am not advocating the military 3 


and I am asking myself the same question I am a u: tever 
2 be my personal view of war, am I willing to let my boys be drafted 
go into war untrained, inefficient, for a fo soldier, trained 


to shoot at, and my boys unable to take care of them- 
roper training once the boys are drafted. 

Military bes sag chim that a y can be trained in six months’ service 
eek or 10 days each following year for “brushing up,” so that 
military training is not impossible for a boy earning his 


id we can not dodge it: How are we 
face the ility of being drafted for military 
t and unable to take care of himself, or, at least, 
as trained to the rudimentary knowledge of war? That is the real 
essence of “ preparedness” for every parent of an American boy in 
good health to answer. 


prel 
livelihood. 


[From the New York Evening Sun, August 1, 1916.1 
FOR AMERICA! 


Reasonable Americans comprehend that the safety of the United 
States demands at all times a force, ready for emergency work, larger 
than the one now mobilized on the Mexican border and a force whic 
at the same time, can be maintained under arms without the persona 
2 and financial loss now being endured by our National Guards- 
men. large regular army might solve the problem. ut to an 
army of such size would be extremely 8 des which it hen tone 
found impossible to secure enough men to keep our present handful of 
Re recruited to maximum strength. 

ator CHAMBERLAIN’s bill, now buried in 3 to provide 
universal compulsory military tra the U 
States would provide a way. 
of opposition from the hyphenated press, w: 
move as directed solel 


uch a system would take the youths of the country when their 

minds were in the most acquisitive stage and their bodies not yet full 
developed. It would interrupt the educational lives of those who woul 
go normally in this year from preparatory school to college and who 
should be permitted do so without interruption. It would be much 
better to 4 yi the service in the early twenties, just when the college 
men would graduated into professions and the apprentices into jour- 
neymen in the trades, Not the least valuable feature of such a system 
would be the democratic postgraduate course in which men from every 
phase of American Hfe would mingle on the same terms of equality on 
2 3 meet in the French army during their period of mili- 

ry tra g. 

Tus Chamberlain bill is the most thoroughly American defense 
measure that has been proposed to Congress. e cry of “ conserip- 
tion!“ can be raised only by those who are blind to the fact that citizens 
of the United States are subject to the most sinister. form of 
conscription conceivable. Their Government gives them no instruction 
whatever in the most technical of arts, that of the soldier, yet it may 
draft them into military service in emergencies and send them inade- 

uately trained into battle to fall victims more to their own ignorance 
than to the 1 valor of the enemy, Americans need not be re- 
minded that this draft power is not theoretical; it has been exercised 
already in the Civil War. 
are the facts. If the American ple will not awaken to the 
necessity for a system of universal trai which will enable them to 
defend themselyes with the least sacrifice of American manhood 
they are ed to go to war, the American ple will 
refusal to understand, And the experience of Europe is that war will 
come not because but even though nations like France and England arm 
for their own protection. 


[From the New York Sun, May 24, 1916.] 
SECRETARY OF WAR BAKER FAVORS TRAINING ENTIRE NATION. 
WASHINGTON, May 23. 

Secretary Baker, in an interview, came out squarely this afternoon 
for universal military training in the United States. 

Secretary Baker said in his interview : 

“As thece exists a universal obligation resting on all male citizens 
of this coun to defend the country in time of war, so there should 
be a universal willingness to train in times of peace against the day 
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t be 
shoul 


ble to haye universal 
be in favor of limitin 


of such emergency. So long as it mi 
training through volunteer service 
it to a voluntary service, but if adequate preparation for the nationa 


defense can not be reached through such a system I would favor a 
9 system. 

“My belief is that educational institutions of our country should 
see to it that every boy in school has it instilled into him t one 
of the cardinal duties, if not the paramount: duty, he will assume 
with citizenship is the obligation to defend his country in time of 
war, and if this is a duty, as I believe it is, then certainly the boy 
79 be trained to perform that duty when the time comes for him 
o do so. 

I can not believe that I have the right to expect another man to de- 
fend my home and my family if I am unwilling to defend them myself. 
t is N a democratic principle that every citizen should be 
willing to contribute bis personal service to the common defense.” 


[From an address by John Purroy Mitchel, mayor of New York City, at 
the National Security Congress, Washington, Jan. 20-22, 1916. 
A FUNDAMENTAL OBLIGATION—WITH CIVIC DUTY GOES MILITARY DUTY AND 
UPON BOTH OUR EXISTENCE DEPENDS. 

I believe in universal male military training after the plan of Switzer- 
land or Australia. I believe that the American people must and will 
come to this sooner or later. I pry that they may adopt it before 
national disaster and not after. am as much opposed to militarism, 
as Europe knows it, as the most ardent pacifist, but I do believe that 
citizenship in a democracy carries with it a fundamental obligation ; 
that mild and brief citizen 1 for a few weeks each year during 


vernment. It is our trust to etuate it, to develop it, to transmit 
t to posterity, a serviceable agent for the advancement of civilization 
and for the happiness of mankind. Here in this Nation and country 


of ours the efficiency of democracy is on trial to-day. Here under our 
free institutions through 130 years of effort and o eee we have 
developed governmen and civic efficiency. We teach our citizens the 
sense of individual civic responsibility, and they respond to it. 
ing the greater part of the time, due to geographical location and the 
absence of hostile motives abroad, we have enjoyed B ion Now that 
science has obliterated distance and eur prosperity and commerce supply 
the motive, we can no Icnger count upon an effective peace. Democracy, 
therefore, must meet the new conditions. But through its elementar, 
sufficiency for self-preservation we must teach our citizens that wit 
civie duty s military duty, and that both are obligations on which 
the life of the State depends. 

LABOR’S ATTITUDE—SAMUEL GOMPERS DECLARES IN FAVOR OF TRAINING 

FOR DEFENSE OF THE NATION. 


Samuel Gom president of the American Federation of Labor, in 
his address before the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the National Civic 
Federation, January 18, 1916, said in part: 

“The pacifists and those who hold to politics of nonresistance haye 
failed as I had failed to understand and to evaluate that quality in the 
human race which makes men willing to risk their all for an ideal. 
Men worthy of the name will fight even for a ‘scrap of paper’ when 
that paper represents ideals of human justice and freedom. The man 
who would not fight for such a scrap of paper is a poor craven who 
dares not assert rights against the opposition and the demands of 


others. 

“The majority of our citizens no longer liye in the open, and they 
show in their physical development the effect of the restricted life of 
the city. ‘They ve not the physical strength or endurance that 
would fit them without further preparation to be called into service 
in a citizens’ army. Since opportunities for physical training are not 


freely and readily available to all, some definite national policy must 
be devised for physical training and physical preparedness of all 
citizens, Such a training could readily ublic- 


grea through our 
school system and other auxiliary agencies. e chief problem is that 
training of this nature should be in furtherance of broad, general 
usefulness and ideals and not be specialized or dominated by the pur- 
se of militarism, Physical training must fit citizens for Industry, 
or commerce, for service in the work of the Nation, as well as for 
service in defense of the Nation. But physical training and pre- 
paredness are insufficient. 

„There must be a spirit among the people that makes them loyal to 
country and waning to give themselves to its service and protection. 
That spirit can not exist unless the citizens feel that the Nation will 
assure to all equal opportunities and equal justice. They must feel 
that they are a part of the Nation, with a voice in determining its 
destinies. This spirit of loyalty —— not only upon political rights 
but upon justice and right on the industrial field, aye, in all relations 
of life. 

“We must have a preparation that means a comprehensive develop- 
ment of all the powers and resources of all our citizens. In Switzer- 
land every man is a soldier—not necessarily to go to war—but he has 
the physical and manual training necessary to defend himself, his fam- 
ily, and his country. Under that system the Swiss have develo) a 
manhood, a character, that challenges the admiration of the world. 
We will be satisfied with nothing less in America. 

We must see to it that the great mass of the farmers and the work- 
ers in industry shall be thoroughly trained and organized. We must 
see to it that the military and naval forces of the country are con- 
troned in the interests of peace, of justice, of democracy, and of 
bumanity. . 

5 Thee must be industrial, commercial, political, social. moral. as 
well as military defense. Citizen soldiery must be established and ex- 
tended. It must be democratically organized, officered. and controlled. 
We must rot an end to the present wasteful and unfair administration 
of our military affairs,” 

[George A. B. Dewar in the Nineteenth Century Magazine, 1915.] 
THE EXPERIENCE OF ENGLAND. . 

Voluntary recruiting, despite its mettle and its high fervor, is essen- 
tially a thing of Sport very heartening, and inciting us to throw up 
our hats w. t ese spurts last. But spurts are succeeded by re- 


actions, which are deadly and depressing. * * Ny not adopting 
a simple, thorough, and perfectly fair and democratic service scheme, 
we are laying up for ourseives a world of ill-feeling, envy, and un- 
charity in the future, a world that may take a eos er or more to 
pass away. Now by an honest act all this ill-feeling, all these hideous 
comparisons, must instantly disappear. * * * A general obligatory 
service law to-day in this country (England) must be a democratic 
law, rightly considered. But why be scared by names at this time? 
Democracy means the strength of the people, and the strength of the 
people exerted to its utmost is, after all, the only way by which we can 
prevail in this war. 


{Brig. Gen. Thomas M. Anderson, United States Army, in Journal of 
18085 Service Institution of the United States, July-August, 


THE SAFEST AND BEST METHOD. 


Our military establishment has not the sympathy and approval of 
the people because it is not republican and representative in char- 
acter. In discussing this problem I take for my text a statement of 
the New Orleans Picayune: 

“There is,” it asserts, but one way in which this great Republic 
will be able to maintain a sufficient military strength, viz, by universal 
military service.” * „ + Our safest method for an offensive-de- 
fensive is universal military instruction and compulsory short-time 
service. We have billions of wealth to defend and millions of men 
to defend it, but untrained millions would be simply an untrained mob, 


[From address of 3 L. Stimson, former Secretary of War, at the 
National Security Congress, Washington, Jan. 20-22, 1910.1 
THE PROBLEM OF DEFENSE—IT WILL NEVER BE SOLVED EXCEPT THROUGH 
UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING. 

Fo 


ur years ago when it became my official duty to study this ques- 
tion, I hardly dared dream that the time would ever come, within m 
lifetime, when the American people would seriously consider the insti- 
tution in this country of any system of universal military training. 
The searching test of the European war has, however, put its finger 
squarely upon this weak spot of our American democracy. In our 
national development thus far we have focused our attention upon the 
rights, the privileges, the benefits which we have expected to get from 

government, and we bave paid scant attention to the duties or the 
obligations or the sacrifices which were correlative to them. But now, 
for the first time, we are beginning to realize how far we have fallen 
behind other nations in this res For the first time there has been 
made clear to us the superior strength of patriotism which has been 
develo} in nations which hitherto we have been inclined to regard 
with little admiration or eyen respect. For the first time we have had 
revealed to us in blinding light the fact that men of other nations for 
years have been willing to give toward the building up of the efficiency 
of their nation a measure of time and personal effort which we have 
been unwilling to give. 

We are nning to realize the true meaning of the 8 that 
manhood suffrage postulates manhood services, and that the man who 
has a right to participate In the making of his own government is 
bound by the highest obligation of honor to share in the burden of de- 
fending it. And so to-day we find an nerang number of our people 
who believe, as I believe, that this problem of national defense will 
never be permanently solved until it is distributed among the whole 
people by some system of universal liability to military,training. 


THE DUTY OF A TRUE DEMOCRACY—YOUNG MEN SHOULD BE TRAINED TO 
DEFEND OUR FREB INSTITUTIONS. 

James W. Wapsworts, Jr., United States Senator from New York, in a 
speech before the Union League Club, of Chicago, on February 22, i916, 
had this to say on the subject of universal military service : 

We send our children to school so that they may fit themselves to 
combat the forces of ignorance and vice, which, if allowed to operate 
unrestrained within our borders, would destroy the Republic. Is it not 
likewise the duty of a true democracy to train its young men to combat 
successfully tbose forces which may attack its institutions from with- 


out? Can there be any more democratic 3 than that every 
oung man should prepare himself to a reasonable 2 of efficiency 
for e defense of his country? Is it not his duty to do that promptly 


and cheerfully, just as truly as it is his duty tò go to school in his 


younger days or to vote and take an interest in civic affairs when he 
comes of age? 

“Tf it is not the duty of every young man to perform this service, 
shall we be so absurd as to say that those who volunteer to do it and 
those who, possessing less sense of responsibility, refuse to volunteer; 
shall we be so absurd as to say that those two ups of men entertain 
equally es ideals in their respective capacity as citizens of a de- 
mocrac: 

“In Ants question of universal military training there is somethin 
more important even than that of military defense of the country, abou 
which we hear so much these days. The touch of the elbow is involved. 
I would like to see a state of in which the son of the rich 
man, who does not have to iabor with his hands for his li working 
alongside of the son of the poor man. When two men work together 
physically and endure fatigue together at the same task there is created 
a bond of Cine ages and understanding which no other process can 
establish. c will come to ao inspiring realization that the other, 
down exe in his heart, is his brother, possessed of the same courage, 
the same ideals, the same patriotism. 

“I can think of no plan better calculated to prevent class feeling 
than the universal performance of service to the country by our young 
men. In no other way can we more vay fuse together the widely 
different elements of our popuiation and instill into them the conviction 
that this indeed is a Nation. In no other way can we so surely help 
to perfect our democracy. Let us talk less about our rights and more 
about our duties. Inspired by such a spirit, we can successfully with- 
stand all upon the American conception of liberty whether they are 
delivered from within or from without.” 


5 ct from the address of Prof. Henry C. Emery, of Yale Univer- 
man at thé National Security Congress, Washington, January 20-22, 
1916.1 


UNIVERSAL SERVICE WILL PAY—ONE OF THE MOST PROFITABLE INVEST- 
MENTS THIS COUNTRY CAN MAKE. 
One of the most profitable investment this country can make, from 
ihe standpoint of universal business, is universal service and training, 
There can be no question about that. a 
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It has been an old theory of the economists for years that there are 
two great costs in the maintenance of military establishments, one the 
money cost year by year paid out of taxes, the other what is supposed to 
be the great economic loss in the employment of a e number of 
young men in nonproductive activities. either of these quite justi- 

. Of course, there is the money penpe i I do not need consider 
the question as to how that compares with other expenditures. I only 
eall your attention particularly to the fact that the money spent by 
Germany before the war in maintaining her t establishment was one- 
third the amount spent by the Germans for x 

If the American people were willing to sacrifice, mys. two things— 
chewing gum and going to the movies—we could tain an army 
so big that nobody would dare to look at us from across the Way, These 
expenditures, when compared with the real expenditures of living— 
the things we care for—are very small. But it makes no difference how 
much the amount is, it does cost money, of course, to maintain a large 
Military Establishment. But then it takes money to build a Union 
Pacific Railroad; it costs money to build a Panama Canal; it costs 
money to build any arent constractive enterprise. 

The question is, what do you get back for your 5 the ques- 
tion of the actual dollars and cents invested is of no rtance. It 
makes no difference whether you spend $100,000,000 or 850.000, 000, 
from the economic point of view; the 7 — is, are you ge a fair 
return on your money? My argument is simply that for eyery man that 
you educate in thé- military for a short period sufficient to 
give him the efficiency necessary for the industrial life, you get back 
more than the expense. 


{C. E. Calkins in Cyclopedia of American Government, vol. 2, p. 438.] 
ADVANTAGES ARE NUMEROUS. 

The military advantages of an automatic system which makes every 
class of the population bear a part in national defense are incontestable. 
Not only does it provide for an ample standing army 22 peace and 
perpetuate the military tradition but it provides a emcee — unlimited 
reserve of trained soldiers in the prime of life. us all the extrava- 
gance and disorder of hurried recruiting, the bounties for volunteering, 
and the irritating enforcement of conscription are avoided. The army 
is mobilized for war by filling the ranks of the existing Ny owes 
without sending improvised regiments or companies to the front; 
no command is trusted to an untrained officer, 


[From address of Capt. Granville Fortescue, National Security Con- 
gress, Washington, Jan. 20-22, 1916.) 
THE ONLY EFFECTIVE MEASURE OF DEFENSE. 


seen in England. There is an example for us—a pitiful Sige 
— ¢ ARF pina geen aren Sah SAE NE gearing 
erin Nyro that worth, intrinsically, the duty of fighting for the 


{From address of Eric Fisher Wood, author of The Note-Book of An 
Attaché and The Writing on the Wall] 


THE SWISS SYSTEM—iT TRAINS THE YOUNG MEN FOR DEFENSE AXD NOT 
FOR AGGRESSION. 


= salon f 2,500, 8 he po tat Fey 8 
a stan army o men. w 
have to great stånding armies like those of German; 
well founded. How, then, can we ever be prepa 
ae ANDE OE R ee ae troops in so short a time? 


t in A 
Parhese offer us for adoption not an iment, but a thoroughly 
tested and eminently successful method of nati defense. 

The underlying ideas of the German standing army and of the Swiss 
diametrically o 


extreme type is overbearing, aggressi and 
bru The patriotism it fosters is two-faced, for 5 inculcates hatred 
of neighboring nations quite as much as love of one’s own country. 
In extreme cases it develops a triotism gone mad, while it makes 
3 easy and even inevitable. 
y contrast, the Swiss and Australian systems make no preparation 
for aggressive Fe therefore do not hold up before the minds 
of the young any ambition for conflict beyond their own borders or 
for the conquest ot their neighbors. Adequate preparation for self- 
defense curtails aggression and brings nearer and nearer the possibility 
of combined international actien to curb truculent nations and to 
civilize barbarie races. 
„66 
officia’ ctors form a comp ry 0 e education of every 
— between the ages of 12 and 18; during those years he undergoes 
dies, so that he 


pa 
ae of 19 he is enrolled as a soldier in the battalion of the region in 
w. 


of every — for practice which is intended to keep fresh in mind his 
military knowledge. He remains a member of the battalion for eight 
3 until he reaches the age of 27, and throughout that period he 

at all times liable for service in defense of his country. After 
reaching the age of 19 he thereafter undergees only about 112 days’ 
tra He can not, however, be sent out of Australia unless 
exp volunteers for foreign service. The Australian Army unit 
is a battalion of 1,000 men. The country is therefore divided into 
units of population each of which contains approximately 1,000 young 
men between the ages of 19 and 27. 

In Switzerland the young men after kaving had preliminary training 
in school join their regiments in their twentieth year, and during the 
summer of that year undergo two months of continuous intensive mill- 
tary instruction. For 12 years thereafter they are at all times liable 
for immediate service in defense of their country. During each of 
these years they perform two weeks’ training in the field. After the 
age of 20, only about 30 weeks of military service are except 


in case of war. 
The system recommended by American experts for adoption this 
county would begin with the * of all boys between the a hight 12 


and 18 in gymnastics, hygiene, the manual of arms, rifle practice, and 


platoon and company formations. In the summer of his nineteenth 
ear every boy would be assigned to bis regiment and begin active sery- 
ce with two months of intensive training in his battalion, regimental, 
and brigade maneuvers, and afterwards he would be enrolled for service 
for four years, or until he is 23—his service in time of peace being lim- 
ited to two weeks spent in camp each summer. At 23 years of age the 
young man would mustered out of his regiment and placed the 
reserve, from which he could be called to active service only in case of 
dire need. Thi N eventually furnish the United States 


Thus, after 
tary training would be 


Yo member of the citizen forces would be required either to serve 
outside the territory of the United States or to aid in suppressing local 
civil disorders such as strikes. 

Each year in the United States a million men reach the age of 20, of 
whom about 65 per cent are fit for military service. 

Military training and service would, under ce conditions, be com- 

letety finished by all men before they reached their twenty-f birth- 

A interfering as little as possible with their geran life. In 
the event that war were thrust upon us, the casual would be borne 
by a class of men who, for the most rt, had not yet acquired families 
or reached tions of great respo. ty. 

It not be forgotten that the 3 of a system of prepared - 
ness in no way increases the liabilit the individual to serve as a 
soldier in the event of war. If we should have a big war in the near 
future, the draft would, of necessity, be instituted and enforced and our 
citizens would all have to fight whether they liked it or not. Prepared- 
ness renders such an eventuality less Hkoly, and makes it improbable 
that if we do fight, our dead would have to die in vain. 


{From address by Hon. Wiliam H. Hughes, prime minister of the 
Commonwealth of Australia, at Ottawa, Web. 19, 1916.] 
THE AUSTRALIAN SYSTEM—THE PRIME MINISTER TELLS WHAT A GREAT 
ORGANIZATION HAS DONE FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


defend his igre but be able to do so. And we think that if it is 
right—as it surely is—that 
so that the franchise shall be 


many if the many are not good k 
that the State should train the citizen se that he may be able to de- 
fend his country, his home, and his liberties, 

The defense of one's country is the primary duty of citizenship. It 
is the first duty of free men. Te. ARTO POLITA ac par partie TIE 
we had established in Australia a sys of universal military training. 
To this we owe the lex and wide d organization for trainin 


have es her part unless we a 
‘or 4 
the dove of peace may 


5 mor F is not yet. 


e 
duty of free men to be able as w 
— r 
Neither nor our national can eyer be safe when we 
neglect the defense of our country. T SA a primary Gat of citizen- 

p of a free country. Nor can it be safe if we in t It to volun- 
— E ean aang a 3 ae to piap an For as it con- 
cerns so mus a Liberty, basis n which 
our national edifice aon 5 liberty, the very breath of our Reine: liberty, 
without which the more material side of civilization is as a dry sie 
must be defended by all. With that I leave it. 


Explanation of the Rural-Credits Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN Y. WEBB, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 18, 1916. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, every Member of Congress who 
has sincerely the interests of the farmer at heart rejoices that 
we have passed the rural-credits bill, which will soon be or- 
ganized and operated generally for the farmers’ benefit. 

Clarence Poe, Esq., one of the ablest writers of the South 
and now editor of the Progressive Farmer, published at Ra- 
leigh, N. C., says of this great piece of legislation: 

It is probably the most important piece of agricultural legislation in 
our generation, and every farmer ought to know its provisions. 

I heartily agree with Mr. Poe, and am anxious that every 
farmer in the ninth congressional district shall understand 
thoroughly the provisions of this great measure, and I there- 
fore present for publication in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
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explanation of this measure prepared by the Department of 

Agriculture, which is as follows: 

New Rvurat-Creprrs Law—OrricitaL EXPLANATION OF New MEASURES 
WHICH Every FARMER WANTS TO UNDERSTAND. 

The primary purpose of this act is to promote agricultural 
prosperity by enabling farmers to borrow money on farm- 
mortgage security at a reasonable rate of interest and for rela- 
tively long periods of time. To attain this object, two farm- 
mortgage systems are provided: (1) A system operating through 
regional land banks, and (2) a system operating through joint- 
stock land banks. 

To attract money to the farm-loan field, the act provides a 
method whereby those who have money to lend can find safe 
investments in the form of debentures or bonds of small and 
large denominations, issued by the banks and based on the 
security of mortgages on farm lands. 

These two systems are to be under the general supervision of a 
Federal Farm Loan Board in the Treasury Department, com- 
posed of the Secretary of the Treasury, as chairman ex officio, 
and four members appointed by the President. This board has 
authority to appoint appraisers, examiners, and registrars, who 
will be public officials. A 

FEDERAL LAND-BANK SYSTEM. 

Under the Federal land-bank system the act provides for Fed- 
eral land banks which make loans, for the first 12 months, ex- 
clusively through local national farm-loan associations com- 
posed of borrowers. These associations shall be shareholders 
in the banks, and in that way the members, who are the bor- 
rowers, will share in the profits of the bank. The money for the 
loans is to come partly from the capital of the banks and partly 
from the sale by the banks of bonds secured by first mortgages 
on farm lands. 

The United States shall be divided into 12 farm-loan districts, 
and a Federal land bank with a subscribed capital stock of not less 
than $750,000, each share $5, shall be established in each district. 
Each Federal land bank may establish branches in its district. 

Within 80 days after the capital stock is offered for sale it 
may be purchased at par by anyone, Thereafter, the stock 
remaining unsold shall be bought by the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the United States. It is provided, however, that 
the Government shall not receive any dividends on its stock. 
Ultimately, it is intended that all the stock in the banks shall 
be owned by the associations of borrowers, and provision there- 
fore is made in the law for transferring the original stock at 
par to these associations, 

WHAT “NATIONAL FARM-LOAN ASSOCIATIONS” ARB. 

The act provides for the creation of local “ national farm-loan 
associations ” through which it is contemplated that the Federal 
land banks shall make their loans. Ten or more persons who 
own and cultivate farm land qualified as security for mortgage 
loan under the act, or who are about to own and cultivate such 
land, may form such an association, provided the aggregate of 
the loans desired by the membership is not less than $20,000. 
Each member must take $5 stock in his association for each 
$100 he wishes to borrow, selling this stock when he pays his 
debt. The association in turn, when applying for money from 
the bank, must subscribe for stock in the bank to an amount 
equivalent to 5 per cent of the sum it wants to obtain for its 
members. If a prospective borrower has no money with which 
to pay for his association stock, he may borrow the price of that 
stock as part of the loan on his farm land. 

In the event that a local loan association is not formed in 
any locality within a year, the Federal Farm Land Board may 
authorize a Federal land bank to make loans on farm land 
through approved agents. 

. HOW LAND OWNER MAY GET A LOAN. 

A member of a “national farm-loan association,” before ob- 
taining a loan, must first fill out an application blank supplied 
to the loan association by the Federal Farm Loan Board. This 
application blank and other necessary papers will then be re- 
ferred to a loan committee of the association which must ap- 
praise the property offered as security. Such application as is 
approved by the loan committee is then forwarded to the Fed- 
eral land bank and must be investigated and reported on by a 
salaried appraiser of this Government bank before the loan is 
granted. This appraiser is required to investigate the solvency 
and character of the prospective borrower as well as the value 
of his land. When a loan is granted the amount is forwarded to 
the borrower through the loan association. 

RULES FOR MAKING LOANS. 

The act specifically defines the purpose for which loans may 
be obtained. These are: 

“(a) To provide for the purchase of land for agricultural use. 


“(b) To provide for the purchase of equipment, fertilizers, 
and live stock necessary for the proper and reasonable operation 
of the mortgaged farm; the term ‘equipment’ to be defined by 
the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

„(e) To provide buildings and for the improvement of farm 
lands; the term ‘improvement’ to be defined by the Federal 
Farm Loan Board. 

“(d) To liquidate indebtedness of the owner of the Jand 
mortgaged existing at the time of the organization of the first 
national farm loan association established in or for the county 
in which the land mortgaged is situated, or indebtedness subse- 
8 incurred for one of the purposes mentioned in this sec- 

on.” 

FOLLOWING ADDITIONAL FACTS SHOULD BE BORNE IN MIND. 

1. Loans may be made on first mortgages on farm land. 

2. Only those who own and cultivate farm land, or are abou 
to own and cultivate such land, are entitled to borrow. 

8. No one can borrow save for the purposes stated in the act, 
and those who after borrowing do not use the money for the 
purposes specified in the mortgage are liable to have their 
loans reduced or recalled. The secretary-treasurer of each as- 
sociation is required to report any diversion of borrowed money 
from the purposes stated in the mortgages. 

Si No individual can borrow more than $10,000 or less than 

5. No loan may be made for more than 50 per cent of the 
value of the land mortgaged and 20 per cent of the value of 
the permanent insured improvements upon it. 

6. The loan must run for not less than 5 and not more than 40 
years. 

7. Every mortgage must provide for the repayment of the loan 
under an “amortization” plan by means of a fixed number of 
annual or semiannual installments sufficient to meet all interest 
and pay off the debt by the end of the term of the loan. The 
installments required will be those published in amortization 
tables, to be prepared by the Farm Loan Board. 

INTEREST RATES CAN NOT BE OVER 6 PER CENT AND MAY BE LESS. 


No Federal land bank is permitted to charge more than 6 per 
cent per annum on its farm mortgage loans, and in no case shall 
the interest charged on farm mortgages exceed by more than 1 
per cent the rate paid on the last issue of bonds. 

For example, if the bank pays only 4 per cent on an issue of 
bonds, it can not charge more than 5 per cent for the next 
farm loans it makes, 

The Democratic Party during the last four years has passed 
more helpful, useful, important legislation to the people of 
the United States than any dozen previous Congresses ever 
passed. The currency bill is one of the chief pieces of our 
legislation and its handmaid now is the rural-credits law, which 
we have just passed. 

It is needless to say that I have been insistent upon the pas- 
‘sage of such legislation for a number of years. I have urged 
it in season and out, because I believe it will bring about the 
emancipation of the farmer and will bring about conditions 
financially which will enable every energetic tiller of the soil 
to become prosperous and happy, and I am happy to have had 
an humble part in the passage of this epoch-making measure, 


N 


Navy Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SEWARD H. WILLIAMS, 


OF OHIO, 
In rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 15, 1916. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I supported the origi- 
nal Navy bill and the amendments sought to be made to it in the 
House providing an increase in the number of vessels. I shall 
support the conference report now before us. There are many 
reasons why this Nation should adopt à substantial policy of 
strengthening the Navy. For years we have rested in the 
belief that a world struggle, such as exists to-day, could not 
happen. But the fighting spirit of humanity is aroused. The 
air seems to be saturated with a war temperature. Commercial 
jealousies have engendered hatred among nations, which will 
not die with the termination of the European war. Mexican 
troubles will bring home to us the grave responsibilities of the 
Monroe doctrine after the close of the war. The Paris agree- 
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ment, of June of this year, as to national European combina- 
tions relative to international trade will bring us face to face 
with a new world power in this respect. We must be prepared 
to meet this power end be in a postiion to command the respect 
of combinations of powers in Europe regarding our rights on the 
seas if we would maintain our over-sea trade. Had we to-day a 
navy commensurate with the needs of a nation of 100,000,000 
people, it is safe to say that our legitimate trade and our mail 
service would not be as openly interfered with. It is necessary, 
in view of the alliances of European powers, for our country to 
have a navy of sufficient power to repel any possible invader. 
An adequate navy is the best instrument to insure the peace of 
our country. Its moral effect will be most beneficial in times of 
threatened disturbances. 

Not only must we be prepared to resist invasion of our States, 
but we must also be prepared to protect our possessions which 
are located within the circle of influence of other powerful 
nations, and the cost of adequate preparation will not approach 
the cost in life and money necessary to repel invasion. All our 
responsibilities do not lie wholly within our own borders. There 
is bound to be a great struggle for the extension of commerce, 
Already national combinations are being formed to capture the 
trade over the seas. If we fail to place ourselves in a position 
to follow our legitimate trade with an adequate naval force, 
we will be brushed aside with a ruthless hand in the same 
manner by which we are now suffering from gross violations of 
international law in the illegal interference with the transmis- 
sion of our mails to and from foreign countries. 

As it is our duty to fortify the Panama Canal, so it is our 
duty to provide and maintain a Navy sufficiently strong to en- 
able us to reach the canal at any time and under any conditions. 
We have expended $400,0006,000 in constructing the waterway 
across the Isthmus in order to establish a shorter route between 
the Atlantic and Pacific. This canal is our property. It will 
be of immense value to us in time of war, but our ability to 
use it will depend entirely upon the ability of our Navy to keep 
the waters clear of belligerent vessels at either terminus. 

Through the Monroe doctrine we have maintained the position 
that the American Continent is for Americans, and that Euro- 
pean powers must keep hands off. At the same time we have 
acquired insular possessions in the Old World. Our ability to 
protect the islands and to enforce the Monroe doctrine and to 
assume the responsibilities of the Monroe doctrine will depend 
upon an adequate naval force. As to the question of what con- 
stitutes an adequate naval force for the United States, I know 
of no better answer than that of Admiral Knight, who said: 

The answer will depend, of course, upon the purpose for which we 
assume that the Navy is to be used. We are all agreed, I presume, that 
it is not to be used for aggression. Is it, then, to be used solely for 
defense? If we answer yes, we ought to do so with a full recogni- 
tion of what we are to defend, and also of the elementary maxim that 
the best defense is a vigorous offense. In other words, no matter how 
resolute we may be to use our Navy only for repelling aggression, it 
does not follow that we should plan for meeting the aggressor only at 
our gates. Even if we had no interest outside our borders and no 
responsibilities for the defense of our outlying possessions and depend- 
encies, we should stili, as reasonable beings not wholly ignorant of 
history, prepare to project our battle line toward the enemy’s coasts and 
to assume a course which would throw upon him the burden of reply- 
ing to our in.tiative. In this sense, then, we need a Navy for offense; 
that is to ray, for offensive action with a defensive purpose. In 
shaping our plans along these lines we should not overlook the fact 
that the policy which dictates the measure of our defense must take 
full note of the larger nationa: policy which it is to enforce, in rela- 
tion, for example, to the Monroe doctrine, the Panama Canal, the 
Philippines, and other matters which are at once of national and of 
international significance, 

The provisions of the pending amendments tend toward the 
establishment of a strong foundation for an adequate naval 
force. It assures the people of our country, who are not too 
proud to fight should it become necessary, that there is some 
material at hand with which to defend and protect our territory 
and our rights. 

While we must prepare to protect our territory and our rights 
on the seas, we should not overlook the necessity of proper prepa- 
ration for the protection of our commercial interests, which will 
be threatened after the European war. For when that war 
terminates there will come a commercial struggle among the 
powers of the world which may, unless a protective policy is 
adopted, prove as disastrous to our country as shot and shell. 

Our importations are greater now than at any other time in 
the history of our country, while our exports have been tre- 
mendously augmented by arms, munitions, and war supplies. In 
the future these latter exports will cease. We can not expect 
to sell so much arms and munitions of war to the nations of 
Europe when the war is ended. When peace is restored those 
nations of the world will go on selling us their products, as they 
are now doing, and in addition the nations that can not now sell 
will be free to dump their products into our country as they did 
before the outbreak of the war. The belligerent nations will be 
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more heavily taxed than ever before and will seek to flood our 
markets with their cheaper-made goods. Our immense stacks 
of gold will be most attractive. ; 

To-day statistics show that foreign imports are being received 
at a rate in excess of two and one-half billions of dollars a year 
with some of the largest trading countries of Europe shut out 
of the market, As long as these imports are exchanged for war 
material we will not suffer financially, but when the war ceases 
and we are not making war supplies, thea our wage earners must 
find employment in our industries of peace; but if those indus- 
tries are closed because of the importation of the chenper-made 
products of Europe admitted under the free-trade act, then will 
our industries be crippled. Economie disaster can not be avoided 
unless we check the flood of foreign-made goods into our country, 
when our immense exports of war supplies have ceased, by adopt- 
ing a protective tariff which has always brought substantial 
prosperity to American workmen and American industries alike. 

In the readjustment of affairs following the close of the war 
our country may be materially affected, and if trouble does 
come it may be shortly after the close of the war. It is there- 
fore necessary that the building of vessels be speeded along 
as rapidly as possible. If the facilities at the disposal of the 
Government are not ample to accommodate the building of ves- 
sels authorized by Congress, within the prescribed time, private 
shipyards should be given an opportunity to assist in the con- 
struction under such governmental supervision as would insure 
a proper return for each dollar expended. It is charged that a 
policy of economy has not been exercised in the matter o. ex- 
penditures authorized for the building of our Navy and navy 
yards. It is reported that during the first 15 years of the 
present century we have spent $1,600,000,000 on our Navy,-while 
Germany has spent $1,100,000,000. In other words, Germany 
spent 30 per cent less on her navy than we did on ours, and had 
a more powerful navy than we had. The difference of half a 
billion of dollars would have built two superdreadnaughts a 
year for a period of 15 years, at a cost of $15,000,000 each. with 
$50,000,000 still remaining for destroyers, submarines, or battle 
cruisers. This construction would have doubled the war 
strength of our Navy. 

May speed, economy, and efficiency characterize the future 
construction of our Navy. 


The Washington Primary Law. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS © 


or 


HON. WILLIAM E. HUMPHREY, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
IN rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 18, 1916. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, there is an 
interesting article in the American Economist under date of 
August 16, 1916. While I can not say that I agree entirely with 
all opinions and conclusions drawn in that article, it does, I be- 
lieve, correctly state the facts, and it will be read with interest 
by every voter in my State, for each one of them desires to 
understand the second-choice provision of our primary law and 
how to correctly vote when it is invoked. The article referred 
to is as follows: 

“A FREAK PRIMARY LAW. 


“ We have given considerable attention to the direct primary 
laws. Some of them are good and some of them are bad. The 
primary system has doubtless come to stay, but all of these 
laws in the various States ought to be made uniform and fair, 
with special reference to securing the honest judgment of voters 
of all parties for nominations to public office. 

“In the State of Washington they have a freak primary law, 
which provides that if four or more candidates ‘file’ fur the 
same office the voter must vote his first and second choice. 
The second-choice law provides: 

(1) If the voter votes for one candidate only, the ballot is 
not counted. 

(2) If the voter votes for the same candidate for both first 
and second choice, the ballot is not counted, 

“(3) The voter must vote for two different candidates or the 
vote is lost. 

“This law virtually takes away the right of the voter to vote 
as he desires, and often compels him to help nominate a can- 
didate he does not want, in order to cast his ballot for one he 
does want. Unless some candidate receives 40 per cent or more 
of the first choice yotes, then the first and second choice votes 
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of each candidate are added together, and the one having a 
plurality of first and second choice votes combined becomes the 
nominee, 

“This system of voting leads to many mistakes and mmch 


confusion, The strong candidate always suffers most. In one 
primary contest, Congressman HUMPHREY lost between four and 
five thousand votes, where the ballots were marked for him for 
both first and second choice. In view of the great importance, 
not only to that State, but to the whole country, of the sena- 
torial contest in Washington, it is hoped that the voters will 
study well this law and make as few mistakes as possible. 

“The weak man wants the second choice. It may happen 
under this reform system that a candidate may be nominated 
by the second choice provision who a small minority of the 
voters desire. It is used by designing politicians for this very 
purpose, 

“Two strong men may be candidates. The weaker third man 
decides that, if he can get- the contest thrown to second choice, 
he may be nominated on account of the mistakes and confusion 
which will arise by getting second choice votes from both of 
the strong men. It is an easy matter to some 


“dummy ” to file so as to invoke the second choice provision. 


This very situation exists in the present Washington senatorial 
contest. 

“Senator POINDEXTER and Co HUMPHREY are the 
strong candidates. A majority of the Republicans want one or 
the other of these men nominated. Apparently there is but 
one way that the people can work their will, at least, in the 
coming senatorial contest to defeat the effects of this freak 
law, and nominate the candidate they wish. That is, the 
friends of the strong candidates should scatter their second 
choice votes among the weak and unknown candidates upon the 
ticket. 

“The majority of the people of the State of Washington of 
all parties condemn this law. The last Republican State con- 
vention declared unanimously in favor of its repeal.” (From 
the American Economist, August 16, 1916.) 


The Real Issue Before the Country. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. 8. D. FESS, 


OF OHIO, 


In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, August 21, 1916. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, there are two well-defined policies 
which have sharply distinguished two schools of political 
thought in this country. ‘The one school led by Washington 
and Hamilton at the outset believed in establishing and main- 
taining an American standard of living in contrast with that of 
Europe, by aid of a protective law. Later, this American 
policy was styled by Henry Clay the “American system.” 
While Calhoun favored it in 1816, he bitterly opposed it in 1828, 
and denominated similar legislation the “ bill of abominations.” 
Up to the thirties it was not in sharp dispute. But with the 
growth of cotton as the controlling staple of all the southern 
section of the country the question of protection which looked 
to a diversification of industry here at home was attacked as 
inimical to the southern cotton grower. He wished to sell his 
cotton in Europe and in turn buy his goods he did not produce 
in the Eurcpean market instead of American, simply because 
it was a cheaper market. His theory was tariff for revenue, 
but no other purpose. The only “revenue only” bill enacted 
before the war was introduced by Walker, of Mississippi, and 
passed into law in 1846. It well expressed the southern theory. 

During the Civil War the northern protection idea was en- 
acted into law by the Morrill Act. Morrill was from Vermont. 
It was solidly opposed by all the cotton States. It well ex- 

pressed the protection or northern theory. 

In 1887 Roger Q. Mills, of Texas, introduced his famous Mills 
bill, which failed of passage notwithstanding a solid support 
from the cotton States. It was in line with the cotton States 
men’s theory. 

The protective measure of 1890 was carried through the 
Congress under the leadership of McKinley, opposed by all the 
cotton States. It again expressed the northern or industrial 
idea of the country. 

In 1894 the famous Wilson bill became a law, the second 
“revenue only” law in our history. It was carried through 


Congress by Wilson, of West Virginia, with a solid support of 
all the cotton States. It was drafted over the southern plan. 

In 1897 this bill was repealed and the famous protective 
measure, known as the Dingley law, was carried through Con- 
gress by Dingley, of Maine, against the solid opposition of the 
cotton States. It best expressed the northern idea. 

In 1913 the Underwood law, the third “revenue only” bill 
of our history, was carried through the Congress by the solid 
vote of the cotton States, aided by Democrats of the North. It 
is a good expression of the southern idea on sugar and many 
other items. 

It will be noted that the three “revenue only” bills which 
have been placed upon our books were southern measures, intro- 
duced by southern men, and carried into legislation by southern 
votes, while all the protective measures which cover all our 
periods since the Civil War save the three years 1894 to 1897, and 
the present period 1913 to 1916, have been introduced by northern 
men and carried into legislation by their votes against the solid 
opposition of the South. I mention this fact of history to call 
attention to its reasons. The South is the source of Democratic 
legislation on the revenue laws. 

Unfortunately the South has persistently confined its produc- 
tive activities to one staple product, in the main. While in re- 
cent years it has entered upon a more diversified production, yet 
it looks to cotton as the chief item of its production, Unfor- 
tunately it persists in sending its raw cotton to Europe to be 
manufactured into the finished article which it buys back, pay- 
ing not only Eurepean labor for such work, but the transporta- 
tion across the ocean of the raw cotton and again in return in 
the shape of a fabric. While it is true under northern stimulus 
many cotton mills have been erected in the South, yet three- 
fourths of the product to-day is exported in a raw state. This 
should not be. Here is the source of the free-trade propaganda. 
These southern statesmen insistently demand the right to pur- 
chase the needed articles of consumption in the European mar- 
ket because of lower prices due to cheaper labor in Europe. This 
is the Democratic theory as the party now is dominated. On the 
other hand, the Republican theory is the reverse—establish manu- 
factures here by assisting capital here. Employ labor here, main- 
tain an American standard of living here—diversify our in- 
dustries by stimulating the producer to make possible the con- 
sumer, and vice versa. Produce everything here that is pos- 


j sible to our energy. 


The Republican idea is to build up and maintain the home 
market. That means to bring the agriculturist, the manufac- 
turer, the miner, and the exchange man all into close coopera- 
tion. It proceeds upon the theory that what will aid the one 
will not hurt the other. It means to make possible the pro- 
ducer by making possible the consumer. It invests capital in 
order to employ labor. In this way what helps the consumer 
wlll not hurt the producer. ; 

If a policy looking to the upbuilding of American enterprise 
should be favored by anyone, it is the man who toils. What he 
wants is steady employment at American wages, which can not 
be realized by a revenue-only policy, simply because it is im- 
possible if se is not protected from the :o standards of Europe. 
The only protection is in the law. We have been able to secure 
this protection when we maintained protective legislation. This 
American legislation has been uninterrupted since the days of 
Lincoln save a bare half dozen years, the two periods marked by 
the Wilson bill and the Underwood bill—both periods notorious 
for the universal distress among our people. ‘The Republican 
contention, backed by our own history, is that it is a national 
duty to insure our standards against te lower standards of 
Europe. 

We ha-- an object lesson of the result of open competition 
between this country and “urope in our own merchant marine, 
Upon the sea our law is not supreme as it is within our national 
boundaries. The practices of Europe on the sea are or within 
our control. Hence Europe's cheap labor, with no regulatory 
Management such as we exercise on behalf of the American 
worker, has literally driven from the sea the American merchant 
marine—simply and only because American enterprise uphold- 
ing American standards can not compete on the open sen with 
European enterprise with lower standards. This concrete ob- 
ject lesson is but an illustration of what will occur within our 
own domain when we remove our protective legislation and 
make our markets as open to European competition as is now 
the ocean. This is what Republicans refuse to do. This is what 
Democrats are trying to do. The President's pet phrase is to 
compel Americans to whet their wits; his of Com- 
merce says he wants Americans to reach the efficiency of their 
European competitors. 

If this theory, born in the cotton fields of the South, is to 
prevail, there is but one of two alternatives—either our business 
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will be transferred to Europe as in the case of the merchant 
marine or else our labor conditions will be made to compete with 
those of Europe. 

Free trade presupposes equality of conditions. We can easily 
enter upon free-trade schedules with Europe if we are ready to 
lower our standards of expenditures to meet theirs. In that 
case we will retain our business at frightful cost to the Ameri- 
ean toiler. If we refuse to meet the competition, then we wili 
lose the trade just as we have upon the sea. 

Mr. Speaker, when the Underwood bill was under discussion 
I addressed the House on the 25th of April on the caption, “ The 
Underwood Act, a bill which ought to be entitled ‘An act in 
the interest of foreign countries as against the United States.’” 
I stated then that I would be willing to open our gates when 
Europe lifted her labor to our plane, but I would not vote to 
lower our labor to her plane. Any man who makes the effort 
to connect effect back to a cause could not be mistaken as to the 
inevitable effects of such legislation, even though he had not 
taken the time to refresh his memory upon the effects of similar 
legislation 20 years before. 

Mr. Speaker, having been a student ‘of the tariff question I 
had paid some attention to the Wilson bill of 1894. It did not 
escape my mind that while the southern Democrats exempt 
from the serious effects of the smashing of the industries of 
the country so long as they can sell their cotton to Europe 
were loudly declaiming the virtues of their ‘“ revenue-only ” 
law of 1894-1897, the country’s business struck its lowest ebb. 
Capital refused to invest; labor dependent upon capital went 
upon the streets to feed in soup houses and in the bread line. 
Imports from Europe increased while exports decreased, balance 
of trade against us, gold going to Europe to settle the balance, 
Treasury embarrassed, and an issue of bonds. <A period of suf- 
fering relieved only by repudiation of the party guilty of such 
disastrous legislation, and a revival of protective policy at once 
in the Dingley bill. 

With these facts fresh in mind the Democratic leaders were 
warned of the inevitable effects of their proposed legislation, 
the Underwood bill, which was still lower in rates of duty than 
its fatal predecessor of 20 years before. 

The law went on the books October 4, 1913, 10 months before 
the European war opened. What followed? Note the deadly 
parallel, 

Capital in hiding, enterprise paralyzed, business bankrupt, 
and labor on the streets seeking employment, charitable organ- 
izations, as well as municipalities taxed to their limit to pro- 
vide relief. Soup houses and bread lines resorted to even to 
~ greater extent than the disastrous period of 20 years before, 
imports from Europe increased, exports decreased the magnifi- 
cent balance of trade of over one-half billior dollars in our 
favor, now for the first time in 20 years turned against us, 
gold leaving the country to settle the balances, a pool proposed 
to control the export of gold, Treasury embarrassed, Democratic 
deficiency, stamp tax ievied. 

Can there be any marks more distinguishing of Democratic 
legislation than these 1894-1897 and 1913-1916? These are the 
plague spots of recent years. President Wilson had assured 
the country he did not intend and would not cripple any legiti- 
mate industry. When told his proposed legislatior would 
paralyze industry and displace labor, UNpERwoop declared from 
the floor of the House that the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce would punish any employer who would dare slow 
down upon business to the hurt of labor. What followed? 

Mr. Speaker, one of the best business barometers of the coun- 
try is the railroads; they are so intimately connected with the 
business life of the Nation that injury to them will be felt 
quite generally. This is because of the tremendous importance 
of this branch of public and private business. Note these fig- 
ures: Twenty million people, or one-fifth of our population, 
either directly or indirectly interested in the railroad business; 
2,000,000 wage earners directly employed, to whoin are paid 
$1,500,000,000 in wages; 1,000,000 workers in plants supply- 
ing the material for the reads, representing 5,000,000 more de- 
pendent upon them; 1,500,000 stockholders representing at 
least 6,000,000 persons. The roads paid in expenses in 1913, 
$2,165,000,000—$23.50 per capita of our entire population—in- 
cluding men, women, and children. 


The effect of the Underwood bill upon this enterprise is shown 
by comparing the earnings of the fiscal year of 1914, the first 
year of the law, with those of the year of 1913. The gross earn- 
ings decreased $44,000,000, expenses and taxes increased $76,- 
000,000, the net operating income decreased $120,000,000. Taxes 
increased $12,600,000, a total of $252,600,000 of loss to this 
branch of industry in one year, which marks the railroads’ con- 
tribution to Democratic legislation. 


DECREASE OF OPERATING REVENUES. 

The total operating revenues during the fiscal year 1914 
amounted to $2,991,398,735, or an average of $13,266 per mile 
of line; operating expenses amounted to $2,155,072,345, or an 
average of $9,557 per mile of line; the residue, net operating 
revenue, amounted to $536,326,390, or an average of $3,709 per 
mile of line. Compared with the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1913, the fiscal year 1914 shows a decrease in total operating 
revenues per mile of $471, or 3.4 per cent; an increase in operat- 
ing expenses per mile of $38, or 0.4 per cent; a resultant decrease 
in net operating revenue per mile of $510, or 12.1 per cent. 
Taxes per mile increased $53, or 9.6 per cent, while operating 
income decreased $577 per mile, or 15.7 per cent. 

To meet this critical situation the roads inaugurated a cam- 
paign of retrenchment on expenses. Trains which had been a 
part of regular schedules for years were taken off. Great forces 
of labor were reduced. In the month of July, 1914, just before 
the war in Europe opened, the number of cars passing daily 
Lewistown junction on the main line of the Pennsylvania Road 
was 680 less than in July of 1913. For the month this would 
amount to 20,400 cars less than the year preceding on but one 
line of but one system among a great many railway lines in the 
country. By May 31, 1914, just two months before the war and 
seven months after the Underwood bill took effect, the Penn- 
sylvania Co. laid off 24,124 men, In March of 1914, five months 
after the bill went into effect, 84 roads, representing one-half 
the railroad mileage of the country, had reduced their force 
119,537 men, or over 10 per cent. 

The disastrous effect of this law is best shown by comparing 
the number of idle cars on the tracks in 1914 with 1913. Here is 
the statement by months that tells its own story: 


1914 1913 


According to the latest report on April 1, 1915, the total surplus of 
cars was 313, 13 the total shortage 348, and a net surplus of 313,073. 

On March 1, i915, the 5 surplus was $21,787, and on 
April 1, 1914, it was 139.512. 

There is no more conclusive evidence of the prostrating effect 
of legislation than the above figures. ‘They are in sharp contrast 
with the bombastic boast of our Democratic stump orators, who 
first denied the situation and then its causes. 

The building program of the roads is another business index 
which impresses the country in the same way. Here is the 
statement from the New York Evening Post, a prominent free- 
trade sheet: 


Locomo- | Freight 
tives. cars. 


926| 78,600 
5,332 | 207, 684 
4,915 | 152,429 
3,530 | 72,161 
4,755 | 180,905 
2,887 | 93, 570 
2,342 | 78,885 
7,352 | 284, 188 
6,952 | 240, 503 
5,491 | 165, 155 
3,441 | 60,808 
5,152 | 133,105 
4,070 | 162, 599 


In 1914 orders for 926 locomotives were given, while in 1913 
under protective tariff the number was 5,332, nearly six times as 
many. In 1914 orders for 78,660 freight cars were given, while 
in 1913, 207,684, or nearly three times the number. 

It will be noted that the orders for locomotives the first year 
of the Underwood bill was the lowest in 20 years. 

Closely identified with the railroad industry is that of steel, 
which is one of the best business barometers of the Nation. This 
is one story of the iron and steel industry, according to investi- 
gations made by the Daily Iron Trade: 

Eighty-seven pare hy of the “new freedom” and “ free trade”: 

More than one-third of all the steel mills in the United States closed. 


More than 1,000.000 men idle. 
More than $2,000,000 in wages per day gone, 
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More than $125,000,000 invested in closed mills. 

An annual pay roll of more than $746,000,000 wiped out. 

But this is not all, for connected with the iron, steel, and metal trades 
are ee 000 000 separate and distinct establishments employin 2,000,000 
men, 1,000; f whom are idie. So we have altogether 000 idle 
men in the iron and steel business. 


Other industries felt the same shock. The Waltham Watch 
Co, in 1914, before the war opened, placed 3,000 men on short 
time. 

The most serious effect of this sort of legislation is always 
felt among the toilers. In the railroad business alone 242,500 
men were laid off in 1914 up to July, just nine months after the 
Underwood bill took effect and the month before the war broke 
outin Europe. It was estimated that the unemployment through- 
out the United States would reach the enormous figure of 
4,000,000, either totally out of work or on short time. Here are 
the estimates of trade journals: 

New York, March, 1914, 350,000 workers out of work; Boston, 
March, 1914, 20,000 workers out of work; Chicago, March, 1914, 
50,000 workers out of work; Los Angeles, January, 1914, 35,000 
workers out of work; San Francisco, August, 1914, 25,000 work- 
ers out of work; Pittsburgh, August, 1914, 50,000 workers out 
of work. 

On January 10, 1914, three months after the bill went into 
effect, there were 1,000,000 men in the metal trades idle, with a 
loss of wages of $50,000,000 per month. There were 270,000 
men in the mines, with a loss in wages of twelve million per 
month. There were at the same time 19,300 men idle in the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. On March 1, 1914, five months 
after the law went into effect, there were 100,000 men idle on 
the Pacific coast. This stagnation of business extended to every 
line of industrial activity. The New York Herald, a supporter 
at the time of the Underwood Act, printed on December 15, 1918, 
two months after the law took effect, a statement of business 
conditions, as follows: 

The north Atlantic group of States, embracin 
centers found in New k, New Jersey, ae vania, and Delaware 
3 2 be “ata Wert wins 1 insis States of the — 
Kentucky, —.— poe 3 aa BE reported man er A eT 

Col. George Pope, of Connecticut, sent out an inquiry June, 
1914, upon the business situation. This inquiry went to the 
heads of business firms, representing every shade of political 
opinion. The answers were substantially the same: 

Business is unsatisfactory. 

Our sales are below normal. 

anac sas — make collections. 

We must — relief from . 

On May 29, 1914, a deputation representing manufacturing 
interests in Ohio and Illinois to the amount of at least three- 
quarters of a billion dollars, employing an army of workers, 
called upon the President at the White House to make a frank 
statement of the business situation of the 8 as it then 
existed, and to memorialize him for relief. The spokesman was 
from my own district, and is a distinguished Democrat. The 
President’s answer to their prayer was the now famous assur- 
ance that business was all right, and the situation was merely 
psychological. Imagine the sensation of these seasoned busi- 
ness leaders, upon whose shoulders were the heavy burdens of 
keeping their business organizations intact, both for their own 
benefit and that of their employees, when told they must not be 
disturbed because the situation was a mere state of mind. They 
had not been conducting their business on such lines. 

On the 25th of June the President, speaking to the country 
through the Virginia Press Association, whieh he addressed, 
assured the public that there were symptoms of a revival of 
business. The very papers that carried this surprising assur- 
ance detailed the Claflin failure of $34,000,000, the largest in- 
dustrial failure in the history of business. The papers on the 
Same day announced that 3,000,000 wage earners were on the 
streets of our cities looking for work throughout the country. 
This was the beginning of a riot of bankruptcies which before 
the year ended had scheduled more industrial failures than any 
similar period since the Wilson tariff law of 20 years ago. 

At the very moment Democratic leaders were denying the 
state of affairs Mayor Mitchel, of New York, demanded that 
the municipal budget be cut from ten to six millions, because 
the city was in a state of “ great business depression.” 

The spring of 1914 witnessed the greatest test in our history 
of various charitable associations to care for the unfortunate 
victims of bad legislation. Many cities issued bonds in order 
to find employment on public works for the suffering idle, who 
up to that time had been well employed. Every altruistic asso- 
ciation in the great cities, including the churches, was strained 
to find public lodging houses, to establish municipal soup houses, 
to lodge and feed the unfortunates. The bread lines had never 
been so long and persistent as at this time. In his famous 
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address at Indianapolis, January 8, 1915, the President recom- 
mended an employment bureau as a part of the Government ac- 
tivities. The country then, as now, believed the best possible em- 
ployment bureau is an administration that will make possible 
the employment of labor in the thousands of industries, where 
self-respecting men can find work and wages and not be com- 
pelled to ask for charity. Here is where the country will in- 
dict this administration. It is foreign in its policy, its legisla- 
tion, its effect. It is inimical to labor and ineflicient from every 
point of view. 


Its bald extravagance, which is simply appalling, together 
with its inefficiency of administration, will surely lead to its 
expulsion from power at the next election. It is amusing to 
note the various explanations of the administration. At first 
the leaders closed their eyes and refused to acknowledge the 
actual results, Democratic orators denied the fact of distress. 
However, the President admitted the situation, but explained 
it upon the basis of psychology. After this admission the leaders 
declared the situation was due to an overabundance of crops, 
a glutted market. But when that failed of satisfaction to 
explain the real situation they put the blame upon the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in its failure to give to the rail- 
roads an increase of rates. The demagogue loudly declared 
that it was the result of a conspiracy of business men to re- 
pudiate the administration. However, now and then a Demo- 
erat of independent mind was bold enongh to admit the facts, 
as did Congressman Mrz, of New York, when he declared on 
the floor of the House that hundreds of businesses are run- 
ning at a dead loss to keep their organizations together.” 

This was the situation July 31, 1914, just 10 months after 
the enactment of this southern “ revenue-only ” law took effect. 
Then the war in Europe came. Within a month the nations 
which contained half the world’s people were in arms. In due 
time it encompassed three-fourths of the world’s population. 
The European producer, who under the Underwood bill was 
rapidly seizing our trade and thus displacing our capital and 
labor, suddenly ceased to be our competitor and became our 
greatest consumer. On the 21st of last month I pointed out the 
figures which tell the story of the war-order prosperity. With 
all Europe looking to us for supplies our productive capacity 
has been taxed to its limit. This is expressed in our fabulous 
exports, The Democratic leaders immediately seized upon the 
war as an explanation of all the woes brought upon us by their 
legislation. At the time it was asserted on the floor of the 
House by Republican leaders that any man with a thimbleful 
of brains must know that the war can have but one effect upon 
our trade—a wonderfully stimulating result. In the face of this 
most apparent fact our Democratic leaders, without the slight- 
est compunction, are daily making the absurd claim that these 
exports and the present stage of prosperity are due to Demo- 
eratic legislation. In distress it was war, in prosperity it is 
Democratic legislation. It would appear that sheer respecta- 
bility for opinion’s sake would be a deterrent to such a claim; 
but not so in this Congress. This sort of twaddle will not get 
far. The American electorate are not to be deceived. They 
have already given evidence of that fact. They spoke in no 
uncertain tones in November of 1914, when the friends of pro- 
tection were still in divided camps. 


To-day, when these friends are under the same banner, the 
country can expect but one result—a complete repudiation both 
of this vicious legislation and the cheap demagogic claim for 
such legislation. This result will be reached in the repudiation 
of a policy conceived in the interest of foreign rather than 
American enterprise. It will be made also g decisive rebuke 
for the hardihood of the claim that the present blood-soaked 
European prosperity is due to legislation. If we wish to know 
what to expect in the future, we need but look to the past. The 
industrial situation in 1914, before the war opened, is sufficient 
evidence of what we may expect when the war closes. The 
people of this country will never risk the readjustment that 
must come at the close of the war to legislators now in control 
of the Government. When 30,000,000 soldiers return from the 
fields and trench to resume their industrial pursuits, they will 
find many places filled by women doing well the work they 
formerly did. Then will come that competition for place which 
will compel a reduction of wages from the already low standard 
of Europe. This lowering standard will be augmented by the 
staggering debt under which Europe is now groaning. They 
will cease to buy from us, and thus avoid an increase of debt, 
but they will sell to us to reduce it. Europe's goods, made by 
the cheapest-paid labor, will flood our markets and will expel 
our goods, made by the highest-paid labor. What we experi- 
enced prior to the war will be but an incident to what we must 

suffer after it ends, unless remedial legislation interposes. In 
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such a crisis this country will never risk the Democratic remedy 
in the form of tariff for “revenue only” legislation. It will 
naturally turn to a protective system, which has now been em- 
braced by every country of Europe. It will naturally appeal to 
the Republican Party, under the leadership of the country’s 
most distinguished jurist, and will place in his hands and in 
the keeping of those who believe in an American system the 
constructive work of readjustment, inevitable on the cessation 
of hostilities, and upon which the welfare of a hundred million 
people will be dependent. Whatever other issues may differ- 
entiate the dominant parties of the country, the paramount 
issue in this campaign must be whether the free-trade party of 
the country, dominated by the cotton States men, which under 
their latest legislation, styled the Underwood Act, precipitated 
the country, which up to that time was in the acme of prosper- 
ity, into the most disastrous prostration experienced since the 
last Democratic legislation of 20 years before—whether that 
party shall be intrusted to power to meet the problems of read- 
justment. A party that strangled the business of the country in 
1918 will not be trusted in 1916 to rebuild from its own ruins. 


Invisible Government and the Consequence of It. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. LINDBERGH, 


OF MINNESOTA, 


Is toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 5, 1916. * 


Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Speaker, I extend these remarks in 
the hope that they may be of interest to the country, for I 
know that the facts that I present are important and should be 
understood by everyone. No matter what individual professions 
and party claims may be to the contrary, it is apparent to any- 
one who has been more than four years a Member of Congress, 
that the will of the people in regard to legislation is seldom 
consulted. ‘The price of leadership here is exactly the opposite 
of carrying out, in good faith, the will of those whom we are 
elected to serve. Wholesale deception of the electorate has 
been, and is now, the means most successfully used to secure 
office and remain in public life. Committees that meet in secret 
and party caucuses held behind closed doors restrict legislation 
strictly to such measures as are desired by “ special privilege,” 
or to manipulate and emasculate legislation made to conform to 
popular demand in the title clause only. The bosses know 
how, and they use their knowledge, when all other means fail, 
to so manipulate a disagreement between this body and the 
Senate as to completely avoid in conference such a compliance 
with the popular will as would in any degree benefit those who 
send us here and pay our public salaries. There is the rub. 
We are not, many of us, earning the salaries that the Govern- 
ment pays us, but rather receive the benefit of the campaign 
funds supplied by “ big business.” 

Everyone here knows that these things are true. Go back, 
Mr. Speaker, in your own recollection, to those stormy days on 
this floor when your predecessor occupied that chair and you 
were the leader of the minority. Recall how a few of us on 
this side of the House lead in a fight, refusing to bow to the 
party lash. We were joined by you and your followers in a de- 
mand which was backed and applauded by a vast majority of 
the American people, that this should in fact and deed become 
a representative body with rules that would make it responsive 
to the will of a majority of its own Members. Does it not often 
recur to you in your meditations concerning your long service 
here, how the reforms then demanded were made innocuous and 
practically defeated by the defection of 28 Members of your 
own party who were here—and who can doubt it—for the ex- 
press purpose of serving the selfish interests of the “ invisible 
government”? I can not but believe that your mind has specu- 
lated upon what different and more beneficial lines the course 
of legislation might have followed had those 23 Members been 
true to the interests of good government at that time. Mr. 
Speaker, I feel sure that you will recognize that I am not at all 
exceeding the limitations of the probable when I say that if the 
outcome of that fight had been different than it was, and if 
we had secured the rules that would properly govern our de- 
liberations, instead of limiting our action within the control of 
bosses, there would not have been in the White House to-day 
the leader of a disorganized and turbulent minority of the 
electorate, and you Mr. , instead would be occupying 
that high position—President of the United States. 


And what of the 28 Members who, at that time refused to join 
us in battle for proper rules, and who deserted your leadership, 
and by their acts fastened upon this House rules under which 
it does not govern itself? It all proved to the country, that in 
its extremity, special privilege ” is no respecter of party lines, 
and that whatever it demands in this House and elsewhere, the 
“invisible government” is above party and country. What 
sinister influence controlled the 23? They were of unquestioned 
intelligence and knew the effect of their vote. No satisfactory 
explanation was ever made. If this is a Government by party, 
and party defection is treason, why have not these members of 
your party been punished? There is a reason, Mr. Speaker, and 
during the time that I have spent here, I have made it a part of 
my business to find out some of these things. 

There is a sinister influence at work in our country, which, 
if it is not checked, intends to completely undermine the in- 
stitutions of our Government and change it from a represent- 
ative form of government to a monarchial and plutocratic sys- 
tem where it will be the privilege of a few to rule in splendor, 
and the fate of the many to spend their lives in unrequited 
toil and that hopeless condition of servitude which they came 
here to escape from. Already word has gone forth to lands 


‘| across the sea, to those aspiring souls who search for liberty 


of person and freedom of conscience, that America no longer is 
in a position to offer to the world an asylum and refuge for 
the oppressed. That class of emigrants which was once our 
glory and our boast, has ceased to look for freedom here. It 
is a different class that now makes up the bulk of emigrants to 
our shores. It is a situation that deserves the careful consider- 
ation of all thoughtful persons. Amidst all this talk of “ pre- 
paredness we need to stop to inquire if, while we have been 
preparing for the foe who may possibly lurk without, we have 
entirely neglected to prepare for an infinitely more dangerous 
foe which, with the certainty of fate, exists within. 

It is not my purpose to make a partisan political statement. 
I could not if I would, for I am not à partisan. I believe in 
looking the cold facts in the face and stating them as they are. 
After I have gone out from this body and return to private life 
it will be my proudest recollection that I have never allowed 
the dictates of party to influence my course. Nor will it ever 
be charged against me that “invisible government” in any of 
its forms has ever controlled my voice or vote. During my 
service as a Member of this House I have been a close observer 
of events during three different presidential administrations. I 
have seen the progressive tendencies of legislation under a 
Roosevelt, inspired by the logic, eloquence, and candor of La 
Forterre. strangled by the stand-pat proclivities of a Taft, and 
the power of a great party, which had controlled the country 
for 16 years, dwindle until it was able to carry only the electoral 
votes of two of the smallest States in the Union. I have seen 
another great party ride into power on the strength of roseate 
promises to the people, and I expect to see it go out of power, 
because it has been abundantly proved that those promises were 
merely statements to catch votes. The plain truth is that 
neither of these great parties, as at present led and manipu- 
lated by an invisible government, is fit to manage the destinies 
of a great people, and this fact is well understood by all who 
haye had the time and have used it to investigate. : 

The most that anyone can at the present time, who has the 
good of his country at heart, dare to hope is that a new admin- 


-istration, not unlikely to be substituted for the one that now 


exists, will be to some extent better than the existing one. The 
attitude of many people at the present time is simply this, that 
a new administration without pledge of past performance or 
promise of future fulfillment is to be preferred to one that has 
been trusted on promises which it has broken in nearly every 
particular. It is in plain terms a contest between two men, 
one of whom has not been tried in the balancing of national and 
international problems and the other of whom has been tried 
and found wanting in some of the most important essentials, 
So far as the parties are concerned, the people may truly say, 
“For here we have no continuing city, but we seek one to 
come.“ 

During the continuance of my service as a Member of this 
House and in the study of economic conditions which my con- 
ception of my duty to my constituents impelled me to make I 
have observed many abuses of government which I believed 
might be corrected if known to the public, and the correction of 
which could not fail to bring about infinitely better conditions 
of living among the plain people, which, after all is said, con- 
stitutes the very foundation of government itself. Imagine if 
you can—and you can, because sooner or later you will be 
forced to—the political situation in a representative government 
based upon the principle of government by, for, and of the peo- 
ple, wherein the representatives tly refuse to consider 
ways and means of bettering the conditions surrounding those 
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who by right should be their 


masters, the great common people 
of this country. That is the political situation that I have en- 
countered during the entire 10 years of my service as a Member 
of this body. From time to time, as I have observed abuses 
which certainly ought to be corrected if representative govern- 
ment is not to perish from the earth, I have introduced resolu- 
tions calling for investigation and better understanding of those 
nbuses. I know that if such investigations were made in good 
faith and the facts established were given to the public there 
would not fail to be a correction of those evils. Before a wrong 
can be made right it must be known by what way the wrong 
exists. There exists among the Members of the House smaller 
bodies within the main body, and one of these is the Committee 
on Rules, to which is referred all resolutions calling for in- 
vestigation of any subject that may be desired by a Member, 
and to it is committed by the rules of the House almost un- 
limited power over such resolutions. If the committee does not 
see fit to report out the resolution, it dies without ever being 
called to the particular attention of the House in any official 
way. 

Now, some important resolutions that I have introduced have 
never been reported from the committee, and I can only conclude 
that a majority of the Committee on Rules either do not agree 
with me that the evils that 1 have pointed out are evils and a 
menace to the continuance of popular representative govern- 
ment, or else that a majority of the committee favor the con- 
tinuance of the evils regardless of their effect upon the welfare 
of the people, It makes little difference to me personally which 
of these two views of the nonaction of the committee is correct, 
and I am content to abide by the decision of history to deter- 
mine, but in the course of my present remarks I shall take the 
opportunity to refer to some of the resolutions. 

Quite early in my service here I observed that there was some 
power outside the Government itself which was insidiously, but 
none the less effectively, dictating the course of legislation in 
reference to finance, currency, and the creation and control of 
credit throughout the. country; that it was in a position to dic- 
tate, and did dictate to an extent almost unlimited, to whom 
credit should be extended and from whom it should be withheld; 
and that it largely controlled the political action and the in- 
fluence of most of the banking and other corporations of the 
entire country. Knowing that the exercise of such power was 
inimical to the welfare of the Republic, I introduced a resolution 
in this House setting forth the facts, naming this insidious and 
well-nigh invincible power, the Money Trust, source of all the 
trusts, and calling for a committee to investigate its activities. 
The press, which is largely under the domination of “ big busi- 
ness,” ridiculed the resolution and especially ridiculed the idea 
that there could be a Money Trust; but they made the mistake, 
from their standpoint, of ridiculing it too openly. This gave it 
wide publicity, and, to their great amazement and chagrin, the 
people, who knew more about these things than the trusts sup- 
posed, took it seriously. So great became the demand for the 
proposed investigation that the House for once, in spite of the 
reluctance of the bosses here, was compelled to act. The 

mmittee on Rules reported out my resolution under n different 
name, and, in order to prevent my being a member of the com- 
mittee, as well as making it as harmless as possible to the 
Money Trust, provided that the investigation be made by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, which was composed al- 

ost entirely of bankers and the former attorneys of banks. 

The committee, nevertheless, reported that there was a 
Money Trust and that its activities were as I had stated them 
to be, and that its existence and the power it weilded were a 
menace to the institutions of this country, but for some reason 
it took no action to deprive it of that power. Woodrow Wilson, 
however, took notice of its existence during his campaign for 
the Presidency, and promised to exercise his influence, if 

. elected, to curb its power and influence. I have no hesitation 
in sayiug that this promise, like many others, has not been 
kept, but, on the contrary, the principal result of the financial 
legislation during this administration has been to legalize and 
more firmly intrench the Money Trust in its control of business, 
credit, and politics of this vast country than ever before, and in 
order to screen that fact the Money Trust has bought the serv- 
ices of many prominent writers for the purpose of running 
articles in the press praising the system, which in less than six 
years the people will rise in rebellion against because of its 
intolerable and unjust burden. 

One result of the Money Trust resolution, however, which I 
will notice here has been that never since has the controlled 
press seen fit to ridicule any resolution of mine. One lesson 
was enough. They have not dared to. In fact, they never state 
the facts as I have presented them, but prefer to misrepresent. 

Protiting from my observation of the investigation of the 
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Money Trust by a committee of this House, nearly all the mem- 
bers of which were interested parties and therefore desirous of 
limiting its activities as much as possible, I introduced a reso- 
lution declaring it should be the policy of the House member 
ship that no banker or one who was financially interested in 
bank should be a member of the Banking and Currency Con 
mittee. Also a resolution calling on members to declare th 
extent of their affiliations with banks, if any. Neither of th 
resolutions ever came out of the Committee on Rules, so we 
must take it for granted that a majority of the members of that 
committee believe that it is right for bankers to legislate for 
ime personal benefit, as all financial legislation shows that they 
ave. 

I also introduced a resolution for the appointment of a com- 
mittee of the House on industrial relations. So far as I know, 
this was the first suggestion for the appointment of such a com- 
mittee; and while my resolution was permitted to sleep in the 
Committee on Rules, it nevertheless suggested the subsequent 
passing of a law for the appointment by the President of a com- 
mission which made an exhaustive investigation and report, 
finding that exactly the conditions outlined by me in the pre- 
amble of my resolution and a speech upon it actually existed. 
Its report is destined to be long considered as classic in its de- 
lineation of the deplorable conditions which surround the indus- 
trial masses of our time. Some one in the management for 
“special privilege” blundered, For once, at least, a few per- 
sons were appointed on a commission who had not been educated 
to believe as “ special privilege” demands for all such appoint- 
ments. There was Frank P. Walsh, the chairman, whom the 
“special interest” press tried to ridicule after they saw his 
honest and fearless work. This man, with a majority of the 
commission of which he was chairman, have done a service to 
the world and no doubt have brought nearer the day when the 
people in their right will rise to claim their own. Every home 
should have a copy of the report of the Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations. 

January, 1915, I introduced a resolution calling attention to 
the manner in which the Federal reserve law had legalized 
the Money Trust and placed it in absolute control of the finances 
of this country; how it could, and would, under the law make 
use of Government credit to finance a world-wide monopoly, 
and use the funds belonging to the people deposited in banks to 
loan to foreign countries at war, extend credit to expand foreign 
trade at the expense of our own people, control prices by the 
manipulation of its control of credit, and extend its influence to 
control the politics of this country. My Democratic friends, you 
are entering into a political campaign with the vain hope that 
special privilege, having obtained enormous benefits at your 
hands, is going to be grateful for the past favors that you have 
showered upon it and assist you in retaining control of the 
Government. They will furnish you campaign funds, as they 
do to both the dominant parties, but that is as far as they will 
go toward helping. You are due to a rude awakening. You are 
to learn that gratitude forms no portion of the make-up of this 
monster. You are to learn that you, having done all you could 
for it, are no longer necessary to its business, except that now 
that you have passed the laws that it wanted, you are estopped 
from complaining through your portion of the press and on the 
stump or from entering any protest whatever when the time 
comes that your eyes are open to the oppression the common 
people are surely destined to endure because of your falsely, 
so-called beneficial, legislation. 

If in the future some party shall be needed to undo the things 
that you have done, you are not going to be in a position to 
enter a claim to be that party. In the hands of your opponents 
will lie the power that you have placed there, and all its evil 
effects will be laid to you. You have missed an opportunity 
that comes but once in a lifetime; one that will never come to 
you as a party again. The time will come when no Democrat 
who boasts of the achievements in legislation of this present 
Wilson administration will be considered worthy to hold any 
public office. You have gone “crossroads” with some of the 
most vital principles laid down by the great Thomas Jefferson. 
You may boast of him as a great Democrat, but not any one 
of you should boast who has been active in fastening some of the 
hardships of this administration upon the people. 

During all this time I have been conscious that the Money 
Trust and its correlated trusts were not working alone; that 
there was ever present in our politics an element or elements 
that were wholly at its disposal and in every election formed a 
strong nucleus around which they could gather the forces sub- 
ject to mercenary manipulation and thus always control in the 
matters of most vital concern to the people. I knew it must be 
so. The great mass of the voters of this country, while not 
as well informed upon these subjects as they should be, are 
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nevertheless too intelligent for a majority of them to vote in 
election after election directly contrary to thelr own interests 
unless they are made to believe that there is some issue whose 
paramount importance transcends their own material welfare 
und the greatest good to the greatest number. 

Such political elements exist in all great cities of every sec- 
tion where large numbers of voters are absolutely controlled and 
delivered in every election by interests supported by vice of 
every kind, and especially the liquor trafic of those localities. 
And, while this element is most powerful in cities, it is not con- 
fined to them alone, but ramifies throughout the States in which 
the great cities are. In nearly every hamlet are to be found 
voters whose suffrages are at the disposal of these powers that 
prey without any other consideration whatever. 

Such a political element exists in many localities. where any 
large number of voters, or their parents, are of some foreign 
nationality and are misled on that account to give their support 
to unworthy candidates for no other reason than that they are 
of alien origin. 

Such a deleterious element also exits in any community 
where any considerable number of voters stake everything 
upon a single issue without taking into consideration the gen- 
eral balance of things. It also exists where votes are cast in 
blocks according to the interests of high dignitaries, whether in 
church, lodge, or other organization, and even in the political 
parties. The fathers of our country wisely determined that 
there should be here absolute dissociation of church and state, 
and “church” is not a narrow or limited term, as used in the 
Constitution, but includes every organization separated from 
the functions of government itself in which all people by right 
should take part. The fathers of our country contemplated that 
every person was to be left free to worship God according to 
the dictates of his own conscience, and that this might be 
assured it was intended that no church should ever control the 
state. 


Whether or not the high dignitaries in the Roman Catholic 
Church has been such an element generally in our politics is 
not the prime purpose of my statement to discuss. I am dealing 
with the effect of human conduct upon our economic operations, 
with the purpose of showing that it is wise for people to under- 
stand their material welfare if they would secure the full advan- 
tages of intelligence in dealing with material, moral, and reli- 
gious matters. They can not stake everything upon a single 
issue and make this world go right, because there are too many 
issues in which high-minded people take interest, and when every- 
thing is centered by those respectively taking interest in their 
particular issue, and all else thrown to the winds, it leaves the 
selfish interests where they can draw the balance in their favor, 
and that is exactly what has been done. Because of that the 
toilers who do the work of the world secure only about one-fifth 
of what their work would return to them if we had a general 
consistency in government and business. It is to secure this 
consistency that I make this statement, and I have worked for it 
all the time without mons of party, nationality, church, or 
anything else, because I realize full well that prejudice is the 
enemy of good government and defeats the exercise of the rights 
of the people. 


The Free Press Defense League, and several other associa- 
tions, have been organized as a protest against some of the 
activities in Government affairs of the high dignitaries of the 
Roman Catholic Church. These associations have a very large 
following. The membership of the church itself also is large. 
The two followings can not help having appreciable effect upon 
political conditions, and consequently upon economic results in 
business. If we are to get anything like fair economic adjust- 
ment to be worked out in the interest of all the people, there 
must be an understanding on the part of people generally of 
the facts and the claims regarding the controversy between the 
Roman Catholic Church and these organizations. The charges 
that have been made, and that are being made, against the po- 
litical activities of this great organization, and the following 
of those making the charges, are such that they can not be 
ignored if we are to remain a people free and independent of 
outside influences. For that reason I served notice upon the 
associations making charges against the high dignitaries in the 
Roman Catholic Church of their selfish interference with gov- 
ernment, that I would introduce a resolution for an investiga- 
tion of the charges, so that the issue might be determined. The 
resolution that I shall introduce is in words as follows: 


Whereas there are many economic problems that se iti the 3 of 
Congress and the concerted action of all the otic Eo the with 
isa fer e —— 


Congress for their solution favorable to ae EY 
loss of the people, have remained in a sta’ 
of disputes among the people upon other sth a Bg po pa 


Whereas one of the most important of the collateral matters that di- 
verts the people from sufficiently considering the economic needs is 
the claim of the Free Press League, a Kansas or, zation, with 
3 in sir parts of the country, involving a large following; 


Whereas the Free Press Defense League and similar organizations and 
their beng, represent that: 

First ‘ope of Rome is a foreign sovereign, claiming allegiance 
in Za ei as weli as in spiritual a throughout the world. 
Second. The papal system of which the pope the head is op- 

2 to and seeks to destroy our free institutions, to wit: 
D) The Fre aaie aenooia; 


— right of f free speech and public assembly. 
of freedom of thought In matters 87 conscience. 
3 The D ciple of — of church and state. 

ird. T. a of America,-which consists of the Roman 
Catholics, 1 he pana Jesuits, Knights of Columbus, 
Federation E Catholic eties, and other Catholic societies, to- 
ther ye the 9 8 ress, — — 1 for our 
mocratic system o vernmen èe monarchical or papal system. 
“ree The Roman Catholic laity in the United States of 8 

and commanded by those in authority to 


2 blindly < 


ae set 
Fifth. The Homan 8 1 of America is perniciously 
active in politics, and, although having but few votes as compared 
with the whole ‘ot ek: it manages, 5 threats, intimida: 
tions, blackmail, and by coercion of the Tog: secure an undue 
roportion of the elective, 7 — especially the” 5 offices 
ughout the N and these offices, when filled with Roman 
Catho ics, are used further the plan of making America domi- 


Daah re AER nspi: to bring the United 3 
xth. In the co rac n e n 
of America under the amie domination of the Po ope st Rome the 
Roman Catholic y, by the Roman Ca liticians 
and the Roman Catholic press, has inspired a portion of e Roman 
Se a yes resort to threats, to intimidation, to boycott, to 
assa and to 
3 The Roman Catholie hierarchy ow and has been for 
re than a year last past actively en ed within the territory 
= ‘the United "States of America Pe fomen = and inciting revolu- 


tion in the Republic of Mexico and attempting to bring about a state 
of war between the Republic of Mexico and the United States; and 

Whereas the said claims on the of the Free Press De- 
fense League and 0 tions have been and are now being 
broadcasted over the coun and both sides to the controversy are 
ca to be sent to Mem of Congress great numbers of alle- 
gations and assertions 5 counterallegations and denials upon the 
said various claims and others 8 controversy injures the inter- 
ests of both Catholics and Protesta: and 

Whereas the said controv fomente- 1 — and interferes with the 
unprejudiced action of ms of electors in the United Sta and 
thereby interferes with the natural, consistent, and im ad- 
een of the Government in the interests of all of the people; 


Whereas a true and impartial in tion and report thereon b; 
properly 5 public committee would take these con 


versies out Uties and stop the attempts to improperly influence 
the acts of or bie officials : — 8 r 1 z 
Resolved, 


etc., That a joint committee of the 3 and House be 
3 to make Inquiry into the representations hereinbefore re- 


ag Bie 2. That the said committee shall have power to employ clerks 

n GE and i te compel the attendance of persons and the 

production 0 3 documents, and records, and to examine 

— un eine Bare that said 3 shall bave pares 0 sit 

Rt ere that necessary to secure al e fa com- 
plete the inqui 3 shall report the testimony to Congress. 


The 8 8 and the closing of the resolution is drafted 
by myself, but the charges are taken verbatim from those made 
by the Free Press Defense League. The charges made by the 
league should not be ignored by the church organization itself. 
Either the high dignitaries in the Roman Catholic Church are 
using the church and operating it as a political machine, as 
well as a church, or they are not. I have seen the effect upon 
government of the charges and countercharges, denials, and 
so forth, for some time. I am sure that it is for the interest 
of everybody, including Catholics, who believe in keeping church , 
and state separate to have the facts, whatever they are, cleared 
up so the people may not be misled. 

We have been accustomed here year after year, session after 
session, to hear charges, backed up by proof and circumstances 
that should not be ignored, that the Money Trust of this country 
was gathering to itself the influence and power which it is 
exerting to the detriment of the people to whom the Government 
rightfully belongs. Yet we have grown fully accustomed to hav- 
ing those charges, those proofs, and those circumstances ignored, 
and the Money Trust has gone on gathering to itself more power 
and more influence as the years have gone by to the extent that 
now it is well nigh supreme. Under the false cxaggerated plea 
of “ preparedness,” of the kind it wanted, it could wrest from 
the people through their chosen representatives almost any- 
thing it may choose to ask. It dictates the choice of Presidents, 
Senators, Representatives, governors, and judges, and controls 
their action too often when chosen. It comes to the President 
and Congress and, under a threat of panic on the one hand and 
the promise of campaign funds on the other, secures such legis- 
lation as it desires. It demands and secures from the sworn 
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representatives of a great sovereign people absolute monopolistic 
control of Government credit, and uses its control for the mainte- 
nance of wars abroad and in a preparation for war which it 
intends we shall wage for its exclusive benefit at home and 
abroad. Its business politically is to oppress the people of this 
and all lands and lay upon them burdens too grievous to be 
born, and it coins the sweat and tears of hundreds of millions 
of people into riotous living for the few. The Money Trust does 
all that. 

Read history and observe the signs of the times. You will 
find that everywhere, in all lands and at all times, the high 
dignitaries in the Church of Rome have been the ally of 
oppression, whether that oppression has been exercised under 
the exploited doctrine of the divine rights of kings, or whether 
it is exercised under the groveling greed of plutocracy. Claim- 
ing to hold in its hands the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 
it is, in all climes and in all lands, the active assistant of 
those who bring hell upon earth. That is not a fault of the 
church as such, but a fault of men in whom it trusts. Men 
are men, and wherever they are placed they are subject to the 
evil temptations, and it would be a miracle if there were any 
great body of men with such power as is exercised by those 
described if they did not exercise that power in many cases 
selfishly, and that is the reason why we in America demand 
that this shall be a government by and for the people. The 
same. reason applies to political parties when they are domi- 
nated by leaders instead of by the rank and file of the mem- 
bership. Nothing has ever beer permanently successful that 
has depended upon individual boss direction instead of popular 
control. If these things are not true; if this organization is 
one that is exclusively the medium for promulgation of divine 
truth and righteousness, no opportunity would be. avoided to 
let the people know the minutest details of its activities. Men 
love darkness rather than light because their deeds are evil. 
Righteousness loves light. The rank and file are righteous 
upon these matters, and of whatever party, denomination, or 
creed, will ask for light. The Free Press Defense League, and 
others making like claims, stand charged with statements 
which if untrue and so established would take from such asso- 
ciation the following they have. 

Is there any force or organization of persons in this land 
of free speech and free men interested and busy in preventing 
the free expression of any thing that should be spoken, written, 
or printed by the people? Bills have been introduced in this 
House designed to prevent the distribution through the mails 
of newspapers containing any information relative to the 
political activities of high church dignitaries. It is claimed 
that mobs have been organized in many communities, and in 
some have proceeded to the limit of murder and all forms of 
violence in an attempt to suppress free speech, and justice 
itself has been perverted to the same ends. Does any one 
claim that these acts are being done to prevent an abuse of the 
right of free speech or to silence slander and falsehood? Then, 
in fairness to all honest people, bring the proof, so that none 
may be unjustly charged. 

Let there be a fair and impartial determination of all these 
things, so that all may know and understand the right. If these 
people and these papers are disseminating lies and the investiga- 
tion asked for in the resolution that I shall introduce should 
show that to be a fact, then the bills pending here in Con- 
gress for refusing such publications the use of the mails will 
have just cause for enactment into law. The people are spend- 
ing millions of postage stamps upon this subject which can by 
an investigation be saved to them. 

If, on the other hand, the contention of the Free Press Defense 
League is true, that the Pope of Rome is a foreign sovereign, 
claiming allegiance in temporal as well as spiritual matters 
throughout the world, and that the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
has been engaged within the territory of the United States in 
fomenting and inciting revolution in the Republic of Mexico 
and attempting to bring about a state of war between the Re- 
public of Mexico and the United States, then there is just cause 
for, and it is high time that there should be, legislation of a 
different sort. 


If it is true, as definitely and particularly charged by the Free 
Press Defense League, that the Roman Catholic Church and its 
subsidiary societies, secret and other, are engaged in the po- 
litical conspiracies charged, a proper respect for our free in- 
stitutions demands of us a complete and fearless exposure of 
the facts, to the end that our institutions may be preserved and 
transmitted to our children. 

Mr. Speaker, as things are now staged, the man who would 
be true to himself, to his fellow man, to his country, and his 
God faces a hard problem, He has not only himself to control, 
which is difficult at the outset, but he has strange men and 
women, a strange world, and strange gods to consider. To 


the average individual it seems too big an undertaking. 
Therefore each of us take up our separate schemes and know 
but little about the others. Instead of having a common con- 
sistency about the purposes of life and working to it, there is 
general inconsistency. We are working against each other— 
even seeking to take advantage one of the other. 

If we were to live for three or four years, and then it was 
all over, possibly we could afford to go ahead with things as 
they are now staged. Perhaps, too, if we all died before we get 
old and left no children to take up life’s problems where we 
quit them, we could run along without much further responsi- 
bility than we are taking, because the trusts, in order to keep 
us, as the farmer keeps his team, would be willing to give us 
enough of what our labor produced to feed and shelter us as 
long as we can produce for the trusts more than they give us. 
It would be poor business for them, however, to support us 
when we get old, for then we can no longer serve them. There- 
fore most old people live poorly. 

WE MUST NOT DECEIVE OURSELVES. 


We are here to live our lives out, and to do so in the right 
way. We must respect ourselves if we wish to be respected, 
but thus far the preparedness propaganda has not been pre- 
sented in a way to stand the test of time nor to build the 
Nation to a real power. “Big business” has marshaled its 
subsidized press to build up a fear in the people for some un- 
known enemy—possible to be; probable if “ big business ” shall 
have its way. But to true Americans patriotism does not con- 
sist merely in defending the flag and the land of America 
against foreign foe. The value of Americanism is in the institu- 
tions of the people of America giving to Americans true govern- 
ment, promoting intelligent business and industrial development 
of the natural resources to suit the people’s needs, thus forming 
the basis for prosperity and happiness, as well as a ripe 
patriotism instead of patriotism based upon fetish notions. A 
mere navy and army, however large, will not strengthen us, 
except for temporary military emergency. Unless we also pre- 
pare economically, a large navy and army will ruin us. The 
present preparedness propaganda is for a navy and army 
only. Every suggestion for economic preparedness has been 
slapped by the subsidized press. A large Army and a large 
0 with the economic conditions remaining as they are, would 
ruin us. 

A PROBLEM PRESENTED FOR YOU TO THINK ox. 

Is business done simply to afford the speculators a chance to 
exploit the people or should it be to supply us with conveniences? 
Surely it should be for the latter. Then, how stupid it is to waste 
the natural resources by exporting the raw material or the fin- 
ished goods merely for speculation, and how senseless it is for 
our people to boast of exports exceeding imports. How ridiculous 
it is for any nation to attempt to force its material substances 
upon the people of other nations. Commerce should be, and 
would be if it were entered into to supply conveniences, as nat- 
ural as the flow of the waters. There would be no friction. On 
the contrary, it would invite perfect harmony. 

Last year’s exports and imports is an example of the absolute 
absurdity of a commerce carried on for speculation, and it 
seems monstrous that our people should tolerate such injustice 
to themselves. We exported $4,334,000,000 in value of our prod- 
ucts and got back $2,198,000,000 only of foreign products, and 
of this return $48,000,000 was diamonds and precious stones, 
exclusively for the rich. Let us understand the effect of such 
absurdity. 

America is the real and only substantial market for American 
products. American consumers use every year many times more 
of its products than are exported. The exports this last year 
were for speculation principally and was made the excuse for the 
raising of prices to American consumers; so, all told, we paid in 
excess of the regular price more than the $4,334,000,000, the 
entire value of the exports. 

American consumers of petroleum, for example, just before 
Europe took our export, paid 75 cents a barrel for crude Kansas- 
Oklahoma grade and $1.54 per barrel for Pennsylvania grade. 
The home consumption for 1915 was 211,933,000 barrels and ex- 
port was 55,466,086 barrels. The price was raised from 75 cents 
a barrel to $1.55 on the western product and from $1.54 a bar- 
rel to $2.60 on the eastern. Assuming that the quantity used of 
the western and eastern product was equal, the American con- 
sumers had to pay in increased price on the one $84,000,000, 
and on the other $111,000,000, a total of $195,000,000 for a single 
year, and all merely for the benefit of speculators. That was the 
American consumers’ extra burden, because of the export of 
55,466,086 barrels of American petroleum. The American supply 
is lessened and the American consumers will forever be forced 
to pay more for petroleum than if no petroleum had been ex- 
ported. In the end it will amount to billions of dollars on 
petroleum alone. 
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- Consider copper, another natural product. On August 3, 1914, 
before the export affected the price, copper was 12} cents per 
pound. May 8. 1916, copper had risen to 29} and 30 cents a 
pound. The loss to the American consumers in one year on the 
item of copper alone amounts to over $120,000,000. We shall 
need all our copper, as well as our other mineral resources, but 
still the speculators export it and make the foreign demand 
their excuse to raise the price from 12} cents a pound to 293 
and 30 cents a pound. 

On gasoline the speculators scalped approximately $88,000,000 
excess; on shoes about $100,000,000; on steel several times that 
amount. 

I could run the entire list of trust-controlled products and 
prove to a certainty that the export has served the speculators 
as an excuse to raise the price to American consumers more 
than $4,334,000,000, the entire receipts from foreign exports, this 
last year. 

The few examples I have given are alone sufficient to show 
how the people are looted by a commerce run for speculation. 
Temporarily it gave employment to some of the idle, but that 
will not last long if we follow the absurdity. We need not be 
discouraged, however. On the contrary, there is reason for 
being encouraged, for when we can exist in any sort of way 
on the practice of such absurdities as those which are prac- 
ticed, surely by sane and intelligent employment of ourselves 
and a use of the natural resources we shall become intensely 
prosperous. s 

American consumers, and especially the toilers who bear the 
main burden, should not be satisfied to let the products of our 
country be exported without receiving something equal in re- 
turn. It should not be permitted for speculation. It is only 
desirable to export valuable goods when we can receive in re- 
turn goods that we have greater need of than we have of what 
we export. Then and then only is the exchange desirable. 

THE MONEY TRUST. 


The Government itself has created a Money Trust in the 
banks by giving to the banks the financial control of the 
country. The Government loans its credit exclusively to the 
banks, which are private, and the owners as selfish as the rest 
of us are taking advantage of every opportunity to scalp profits. 
In addition to the advantage of having the exclusive privilege 
of borrowing from the Government, the banks hold approxi- 
mately $25,000,000,000 of deposits made by the people and use 
that practically as they please to scalp profits off the very 
people who deposit it, as well as others. Having discussed this 
before, I shall not now do so, except to add that the credit ex- 
tended by the Government to the banks and the deposits made 
by the people in the banks is being used by the speculators to 
exploit foreign markets. Foreign speculation keeps the rates 
of interest up. Europe, however, will soon administer a lesson 
to us that will not be forgotten. Europe is on its last legs 
so far as this fake financial system is concerned and in the near 
future will repudiate and cancel by the decree of the people 
there through their governments over $100,000,000,000 debts. 
Europe is bankrupt already, and all that remains is for the na- 
tions at war to recognize the inevitable. 

FOREIGN SPECULATION MEANS WAR FOR AMERICA. 


Lust year, at the time of proposing the foreign loans by the 
speculators in Wall Street, and those acting with them, I showed 
that speculation, and loans made to carry on speculation with 
the warring nations, might get us mixed into the war. The trust- 
supported press refused to publish my statement made at the 
time, though one of its reporters asked for it, but since it was 
against the wishes of the trusts to have it published, it was 
refused publicity through their press. In December I published 
it myself. The following lines are taken from the statement: 

Speculation and loans in the foreign fields, especially with the na- 
tions at war, is not unlikely to bring us into the war. They form a 
peren incentive on the part of the speculators to get us into the war, 

ut even if it results that way, they will never be stated as the cause. 
The trust-supported press will be used to trump up some other thing 
as the pretended cause, or things will be staged to force some country 
to declare war on us, which would amount to the same thing. 

Certainly no careful observer could fail to draw that conclu- 
sion, but most persons who did so failed to state it, because 
they knew they would be attacked by the press referred to, as I 
was. But now comes that same press that eulogized the Amer- 
ican speculators for making the loans on the credit of the people 
and for stocking the foreign markets with our products in order 
to make American consumers pay more than the sales to foreign 
buyers will ever amount to, and prints in the Washington Herald, 
July 9, 1916, the following: 

EUROPEAN FINANCES, 


In retiring from the editorship of the London Economist, Francis 
W. Hirst, a prominent English financial authority and pacifist writes: 
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“In my view the financial balance of western Europe is in imminent 
peril, and in a few months it will no longer be possible to disguise 
he bankrupt condition of several great nations. Civilization, as we 
have known it, and representative institutions are doomed unles 
through the exertions of individuals, the rights, without which al 
Englishmen, at any rate, will hardly care to live, are speedily restored. 
To this end freedom and independence must somehow be won back for 
Parliament and the press.” 

While it apparently was the purpose of this writer to present argu- 
ments in support of his advocacy of a peace movement his suggestion of 
the impending bankruptcy of several great nations of Europe is likely 
to create a keen interest in our own financial world, and a desire for an 
opportunity to study his views more in detail. It might be surmised 
that Mr. Hirst is not at all confident that the financial fate which he 
sees in store can be averted and certainly no one will expect that the 
allies at this juncture will pause in their war operations for any con- 

deration of money. They have poured out too much bl and 
tréasure for them to stop short of victory or annihilation so long as 
their resources in any form hold out. great and decisive victory 
would do more to secure the economic future of these nations than 5 60 
thing else that is open to them. Beyond a doubt they will utterly 
bankrupt themselves fighting if that should be necessary. 

And though we may try to deceive ourselyes our own material inter- 
ests are now very closely allied with those of the allies, for they are 
enormously in our debt. We are vitally interested in the successes of 
their armies, Also we May as well recognize that if it should come to 
a 8 of success for them or failure for the want of a few hundred 
millions more of credit in this country, ordinary business sense would 
dictate that we give them that credit quickly. 

Therefore, if r. Hirst's dire predictions concern the allies, our 
financiers will be interested in the prospect that soon they may have 
to arrange further credit for them, for the purpose of safeguarding 
the heavy investments they have made already in their chances of a 
victorious war. 


At the same time the Herald printed the above, similar articles 
appeared in the press generally. It is plain to see from the 
statement the reason why vast sums have been paid by the 
special interests to secure the publication of false articles to 
excite a fear in the public and a demand for “ preparedness ” 
of the kind the trusts want—that is, a big Army and Navy 
without any modification of economic practices. The trusts 
would seek, when the time comes, to use the Army and Navy 
to enforce the claims of the trusts against the bankrupt nations 
of Europe. 

Yes; that is it. “Big business” absorbs the deposits the 
people make in the banks, as well as to use the credit of the 
Government, and with them bolster up not only their specula- 
tions in America but in Europe also. The rates of interest to 
American borrowers haye already been increased and will be 
still further increased. On an indebtedness of approximately 
$80,000,000,000 in our own country, an increase of 2 per cent 
will be equal to $16 per annum for every man, woman, and 
child. That, too, like the foreign export of American goods, 
will increase the price to American users of credit more than 
the whole collections for interest will amount to on the European 
loans. Those are the “privileges” that are called the “rights 
of Americans,” for the maintenance of which we are asked to 
patriotically support with our treasure and our lives, if de- 
manded, and raise armies and navies in huge proportions to 
be ready when the occasion arises. 

No true American will question the support of American rights 
everywhere when based upon well-founded principles, but those 
who would sacrifice the toilers of America to bolster up prac- 
tices that are not only unnecessary, but absurd, ridiculous, and 
injurious to the rights of American citizens generally, are not 
entitled to the privileges they demand, and the country should 
not be called upon to support them. In fact, such practices 
should be prohibited. 


THE “SYSTEM ” EXPOSING ITSELF. 


Take for example the dispute between the railway employees 
and the railways, pending. The railway toilers desire better 
hours and no person who understands the conditions doubts 
that they are right. Farmers, shopmen, railway men, and other 
toilers are all entitled to advantages that they do not now have, 


‘but the “system” now practiced will not give it to them. The 


pending dispute exemplifies as well as anything can, the fallacy 
of accepting any longer the existing “ capitalistic system.” The 
railways claim that to grant the demand of the employees will 
entail an additional expense in operating the roads, of $100,- 
000,000. Assuming that that is true, which I do not believe, 
let us see how these trusts are intrenched to handle it. 
Watchfulness on the part of the trusts, and adroit manipula- 
tion at opportune times, and a neglect of the people to be 
equally guarded in protecting their own interests, the trusts 
have gotten men suited to their way of thinking, appointed to 
the offices that regulate matters referred to them. It all de- 
pends on regulation. The “cards have been stacked.” The 
public officials, before they were appointed, had been educated 
to believe in the kind of business that make billions of dollars 
for the trusts. So now the railways propose to submit the dis- 
pute between themselves and their employees to the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission. The railways know that a majority of 
the members of that commission resolves everything into figures 
measured by a rule that builds up wealth for a few to be taken 
out of the sweat of toilers, the rule, to-wit: 

“That dead property—capital or credit—in the beginning the 
product of labor or supported by it—is entitled to an earning 
status independent of what the toilers who support it get, sae 
which rule has no relation to what the laborers should receive. 
It is a rule which makes property superior to the well-being of 
men, women, and children.” 

With such a rule as the guide of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, certainly the railway employees can not be criti- 
cized for refusing to consent to arbitration. It may be, a great 
deal of inconvenience will result, if a strike takes place. In 
fact, there can be no doubt of it. But are we to be so weak in 
asserting our common rights, as not to be willing to submit to 
inconvenience in order to establish a principle that is far more 
important to Americans than the privilege of speculation in 
foréign markets, and yet for the latter privilege to be guaranteed 
to citizen speculators, we are asked to not only tax ourselves to 
the limit to maintain a great Navy and Army, but we must call 
upon patriotic citizens to enlist, give their time and their lives 
if need be, in support of that privilege. 

The railways have posted in their depots and published broad- 
east the following statement: 

FEDERAL INQUIRY OR RAILROAD A 
demands from the conductors, engin 


al burden in 


brakemen that would im on the country an additional 
transportation costs of $100,000,000 a year, the railroads pro; 
this wage problem be ed by reference to an im 
tribun: 


al. 
With snage emp levees whose efficient service is acknowl] 
railroads have no erences that could not be considered 
decided justly by such a public body. 
RAILROADS URGE PUBLIC INQUIRY AND ARBITRATION. 
The formal p of the railroads to the employees for the settle- 
ment of the controversy is as follows: 
“Our conferences have demonstrated that we can not harmonize our 
differences of opinion and that . the 5 in controversy 
must be passed upon by other and agencies. Therefore, 


the 
ly and 


we p that your proposals and the o procos nowt gre of the railways te 
dispo of — 2 or the other of the follow methods : 
1. P biy by submission to the In te Commerce Commis- 


sion, the only tribunal whic! 
tion bearing 75 railway co 
the railways is in a 


dispose of the questions peach or 
“2. By arbitration in accordance with the provisions of the Federal 
law—the Newlands Act.” 
LEADERS REFUSE OFFER AND TAKE STRIKE vorn. 


Leaders of the train-service brotherhoods at the joint 5 held 
in New York June 1-15 refused the offer of the to submit the 
issue to arbitration or Federal review, and the emp. —.— sein now vot- 
ing on the ——.— whether authority shall be given these leaders to 
declare a Nation-wide strike. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is 2 by the railroads as 
the public body to which this issue ought 0 referred for these 


reasons : 
edge of ee conditions 


fixed b 
every do received by the railroads. from the public mers 
one-half is paid directly to the employees as wages; and the money 

ey, "ne pubiic: wages can come from no other source ‘than the rates Faia 
ublic. 

e Interstate Commerce Commission, with its control over rates, is 
in a Ae ete to make a complete in on and render such decision 
as would protect the interests of the railroad employees, the owners of 
the railroads, and the public. 

4 QUESTION FOR THE PUBLIC TO DECIDE. 


The railroads feel that they have no t to grant a wage prefer- 
ment of $100,000,000 a year ese employees, now highly paid and 
constituting only one-fifth of all the employees, without a clear mandate 

tribunal that determine the merits of the case after 


Se single issue before the aeta is whether this controversy is t9 
be settled by an impartial Government inquiry or by Industrial warfare. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE COMMITTEE OF THE RAILWAYS. 

It is the joint statement of 19 railway systems. It seeks to 
put the employees in bad light if they refuse to accept the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as arbiter. They know that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is not an impartial body, even 
though the members of that body may be ever so honest in 
their intentions, A majority of them believe in the system 
a system which gives capital a so-called reasonable profit“ 
but a profit which bears no relation to the rights of persons, and 
the term “ reasonable profit” as applied is a misnomer. 

The railways suggest the so-called “impartial Federal tri- 
bunal,” the Interstate Commerce Commission, as the arbiter, 
who bave already laid down the rule for their government, and 
one which, if followed, will continually increase the cost of 
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living, and defeat the purpose of the toilers to improve their 
condition. Such concession as might be granted to the men, the 
commission would levy the expense of it upon the service, and 
those served would charge it to the consumers of what the 
service was applied to. All told, everything measured by that 
rule would become a final charge against the men, plus the 
added interest or dividend. They, together with the toilers in 
other fields of endeavor, who in their respective fields had se- 
cured like concessions, would pay with added expenses. 
INCREASED RAILWAY TARIFFS, 


For a long time the public sought to reduce railway tariffs. 
Hight years ago I made a speech in the House showing that 
railway rates would not be reduced under the existing system. 
My statement was ridiculed then, the same as my statement 
later that a money trust existed, was ridiculed. Both of my 
statements have, the ridicule notwithstanding, proven true. 
Railway rates should be reduced, but on the contrary, they 
will be still further increased if we follow the existing system. 
In fact they will have to be increased from time to time to meet 
the increasing cost of living, until a common-sense rule shall be 
established that will coordinate all business and practices. 

SHIFTING OF WEALTH FROM THE TOILERS TO THE SPECULATORS. 

When the Civil War began more than 95 per cent of the 
wealth was controlled by the plain people individually and by 
Government title. Now more than 60 per cent of the wealth is 
owned by 2 per cent of the population—leaving 98 per cent of 
the people less than 40 per cent of the wealth. One man, John 


that | D. Rockefeller, increased his wealth from nothing in 1865, to 


a sum which is stated to be now so great that the so-called 
“reasonable income” upon it is $60,000,000 per annum, or equal 

to the average wages of nearly 100,000 toilers. He is one of 
5 2 per centers. 

In 1861 land could be had for farming or for mining by 
mere entry. The forests, minerals, and water powers had 
scarcely been touched. The machinery and mechanical devices 
were becoming important even then in their influence on 
production, but did not then control occupations. The trans- 
portation, information, and finance agencies, supremely impor- 
tant to the control of commerce, attracted little public atten- 
tion because of that fact, but were considered merely as expedi- 
ents for anyone to grab up, control, and charge what they 
pleased for service, and in addition from time to time be re- 
warded for their greed by vast land grants or by express special 
privilege from Congress. It was then so easy for persons to be 
free and still have security of home, property, and occupation 
that the value of the natural resources and the control of the com- 
mercial agencies did not impress the rank and file of humanity 
with the value they would have later. Speculators, however, 
foresaw, so when the Civil War began, the call to the colors 
was met on the part of the rank and file with a patriotism never 

in the world’s annals, but the selfish speculators kept 
clear of the firing line, and began their manipulation to control 
politics in secret and business in open defiance of the plain 
people’s rights. The American plan was made practically the 
same as the European plan, which creates of the toilers in- 
dustrial slaves and is a natural breeder of wars, and forces 
the maintenance of large armies and navies. 

Now that 2 per cent of the population controls the financial 
system, the transportation systems, the telegraph and telephone 
systems, the news agencies, and 60 per cent of the wealth, and 
other advantages and privileges, they are in a position, if the 
public does not protect itself, to take all that remains, except 
what is necessary to the toilers for a mere subsistence. That 
is the condition that has grown out of existing practices. As 
long as we follow them we will become more and more de- 
pendent for our subsistence upon “ big business.” ‘The system 
that has got us in bad will not bring us out good. 

A FIGHT FOR REFORM, 


I did not become a candidate for Congress for any other pur- 
pose than to do all I could to present for consideration the real 
economic problems. I did not object to big business,” but only 
to its predatory practices of first strangling small business and 
then, when its monopoly was complete, robbing the people. I 
did not realize that the constituted authorities in the adminis- 
tration of the Government, State and Federal, through the po- 
litical machines, would join the trusts to fight me. They did, 
however, and the fight against me so fully illustrates the “ sys- 
tem” of the “invisible government” that directs the affairs, 
business and political, that its importance justifies me in cast- 
ing aside modesty to describe it, even if I were modest with re- 
gard to it. 

When “big business” found that it was my purpose to ex- 
pose its methods and work for a proper constructive reform, it 
used the political machines and the paid press to work plots 
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to discredit me. At every primary and election, when they 

had the remotest hope to win, they called upon their portion of 

the press to further attack me and put their supporters into the 
field working to deceive as many of the voters as they could. 

This is their practice in all such cases, If, however, an official 

does not expose their methods, but merely votes as he believes 

right, the interests do not always oppose him, because ordinarily 
if a Member does not fight the interests there are enough others 

Who will follow the machine to put across what they want. 
New Members often break down and yield when the machine 

in control withholds patronage from them. A high department 

official called me into his office soon after I came to Congress. It 
was when ship subsidy was before Congress to be voted upon. 

He said he had been asked by a Senator from my State to see 

me. “I see,” he said, “that you oppose Ship subsidy.” I said 

yes. Then he asked me why I did not work in harmony with 
the “organization,” If I would he said I could have the politi- 
cal patronage in my district to dispose of as I pleased, 

That is one of the “keys.” It is the political patronage, for 
which the people are taxed to pay the salaries, the machine 
uses to get Members to vote for measures that are against the 
people's interests and to vote against measures that are unfavor- 
able to “big business” and favorable to the people. In that 
way the machine gets its power to make the rules of the Senate 
and House for complete machine rule. 

In my district, for instance, I wished to secure appointees 
who were opposed to “machine rule.” The Federal machine, 
however, was on the job from the beginning in most cases to pre- 
vent a removal of the old machine-ruled postmasters. Big 
Officials informed my friends that they would be appointed to 
office if I would recommend them. Then these big officials 
would clandestinely go to the appointing officers and give them 
the “tip” not to do it unless these officials should first approve. 
That is their method for punishing those whom they can not 
control. 

* BIG BUSINESS ON Tux JOB. 

Enormously important problems will arise as a result of the 
wars. The trusts are determined to control these problems in 
their own favor, and use every adroit method to parade the 
machine office holders as the only “true Americans” in office. 
The Senate, being the smaller body, and practically having a 
veto on many problems that are presented that are of foreign 
concern, it is the body most sought by “ big business.” The Sen- 
ate has become the seat of the most vicious political practices 
that politics makes possible. It is not, however, so much to get 
new laws and further special privileges that big business now 
so desperately seeks to control the Senate for an additional 
period. “ Big business ” needs no more laws, but it wants to con- 
trol in order to prevent any laws from being passed in the in- 
terest of the people which would destroy the special privileges 
it already has. It frequently spends hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to elect to the Senate men whom it can control. It is 
important to know how it is done. 

I think there was a conflict in my own State over the office of 
Senator between two of the candidates, either of which in the 
absence of the other's candidacy would have been acceptable to 
“big business.” One of these had been governor for a long 
time, and the special interests knew by his record that he would 
do nothing to disturb big business even if it were gather- 
ing in most of the profits from the work of the toilers. He 
had certainly done nothing to disturb them while he was 
governor. The other of the candidates that would be satisfac- 
tory was a trained and special attorney for many of the trusts. 
I am informed that strenuous efforts were made to get the first 
to stay out of the race and leave the field clear for big business 
to support unitedly its more favored candidate. But there was 
more at stake than a senatorship. The liquor interests had 
been in control for many years. They had been backed up 
by the Steel Trust and the railway interests and had run things 
about as they pleased. Gradually, however, the Steel Trust 
had been building up a machine in opposition to that of the 
liquor interests. In some respects the Steel Trust machine 
poses as progressive. It was quick to attach itself as a tail 
to the Roosevelt kite. It was for “ preparedness,” of course, 
of the kind the trusts want. Why should it not be? It was in 
the munitions and armor plate business. 

The Steel Trust, eyer watchful of its own selfish interests, 
had observed that the use of intoxicating liquors made its em- 
ployees less efficient, and that it must line up with the popular 
wave for temperance reform or it could not hope to wrest 
political power from the brewery-controlled interests which held 
it. So failing to sidetrack the candidate supported by the rival 
machine, there was at least a semblance of a fight for supremacy 
between these rival special interests. But it was only a sham 


battle after all. The brewery interests had long before seen 
the handwriting of popular disapproval and knew that their 
day of greatest triumph was over. They would still stand for a 
special-interest candidate, however. 

A somewhat similar condition to that which existed in Minne- 
sota exists in California, but the special interests there may be 
successful in withdrawing one of the rival candidates most 
favored by them there, as they have time yet to do so. 

Comparatively few voters and not all of the press have the 
means for learning facts about candidates, and often support in 
good faith candidates not in sympathy with the cause of the 
people. The ordinary methods used by the trusts, such as 
boom articles published in the paid press for their candidates 
and falsehoods about the other candidates, sending out paid 
workers, and all that sort of thing, have become so common that 
everybody understands them. The trusts have other methods, 
however, not so well understood and that are more dangerous. 

Immense sums of money were spent for two of the candi- 
dates in the recent Minnesota primary on the senatorship con- 
test. The law limiting the expenses of candidates had no force 
whatever, and in the 1916 primary money flowed like the floods 
of the Mississippi in this same year. They illustrate the system. 

BAITING THE LEADERS. 


Old organizations exist and new ones are formed from time 
to time. They are all formed for good—with that purpose in 
view by the rank and file of the members—but whatever good 
is undertaken, there are always selfish persons who seek to 
take advantage of it. The selfish know that there is no place 
where the object sought is to secure good results, but what ad- 
vantage for selfish purposes may be taken if they can in some 
way become leaders. Often the worst of scoundrels will them- 
selves be instrumental in organizing new associations for good 
purposes or manage to become leaders in existing ones for the 
very purpose of taking advantage of the membership for the 
individual selfish gain of the leaders. But it more often occurs 
that the beginning is with perfectly good intentions, and that 
when a person has developed to a point where as a leader he 
gets a strong following the temptation is then first presented 
either for him to secure political power or material considera- 
tion, and experience shows that he yields in a majority of cases. 

EXAMPLES OF THE PRACTICE STATED. 


Take the Minnesota Anti-Saloon League, the Catholic or- 
ganizations, and the organizations opposed to political power 
being exercised by the church. Take these merely ns examples, 
and then apply the principles involved to àll similar conditions, 
and it will be found how the leadership of any of them may 
result in defeating the very objects of their existence. These 
organizations became correlated in the recent Minnesota pri- 
mary, and what happened exemplifies how the selfishness of 
individual leaders becomes instruments in the hands of the trusts 
to defeat the very objects of organizations intended for the 
good of mankind. 

The Minnesota Anti-Saloon League was formed to curb and 
destroy the political power and influence of the liquor interests 
and to promote temperance. It is not an old organization, and 
had not attracted the watchful eye of the trusts until about two 
years ago, when it was discovered that the Anti-Saloon League 
had an influential and strong citizenship in the State support- 
ing its work. It had demonstrated its strength. The officers 
in charge had high motives and meant to accomplish the re- 
sults the supporters of the organization sought, and worked 
energetically to that end. 

The secretary of the Anti-Saloon League, in cooperation with 
other workers, made splendid headway with the work of the 
league, but the Steel Trust, ever watchful of its selfish inter- 
ests, had discovered that the use of liquor made its employees 
less efficient, and made its bow to the temperance forces. So 
far, so good; even though it did so for selfish reasons. It 
however, recognized the influence’ of the leaders in the league 
to promote other than temperance matters. They could, if 
they would, help promote the most selfish purposes of the Steel 
Trust. It therefore employed the secretary of the Anti-Saloon 
League, who, as we have seen, had become an important factor 
in the league work, and paid him splendidly. He was sent to 
Washington to lobby, first on temperance work and then to 
work up evidence to defeat the confirmation by the Senate of 
Louis D. Brandeis to the Supreme Court of the United States, 

Brandeis had fought the power of the trusts and they did 
not want him on the bench. But there were adroit things yet 
in store. The greatest of the trusts wanted a certain man to 
become Senator, for great problems of vital importance to the 
trusts will be presented. They had worked to line things up in 
their favor, and now the “invisible government“ went to work 
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to get this former Anti-Saloon League secretary back into the 
offices of the Minnesota Anti-Saloon League, and they did so at 
the opportune time—shortly before the primaries. 

The Catholic Church is the strongest single influence, per- 
haps, on earth. It reaches everywhere in every land. For that 
reason big business seeks the Pope, bishops, priests, and influ- 
ential lay members. They influence, in a large measure, the 
church members. That influence is immensely valuable for 
“big business” to have in its favor. ‘Therefore big business 
favors in various ways the leaders individually and contributes 
liberally to their undertakings, as well as to their enterprises of 
whatever kind. Though selfish on the part of the trusts, it 
gets advertised as charity or as gifts and endowments and the 
church leaders are looked up to with pride because they can 
get rich gifts from the wealthy. ‘These high church dignitaries 
get busy securing jobs, political and other, for the influential 
of the lay members, and because of the power they have in in- 
fiuencing the church members, the trusts support it, resulting, it 
is claimed, in more political and other patronage going to the 
membership of the church than is justified. 

In Minneapolis, for instance, it is claimed that the Catholic 

population is less than one-tenth of the whole, but that mem- 
bers of the church, because of political interference on the part 
of high dignitaries, hold 65 per cent of the income from political 
jobs. Similar conditions, it is claimed, exist in other parts of 
the country. It causes “anti” Catholic organizations to be 
formed to free the administration of government, whether mu- 
nicipal, State, or national, from sectional or sectarian domina- 
tion, church or other, and place all government in control of 
the people unprejudiced by such. No one doubts that the rank 
and file of the members of these “anti” organizations are in- 
fluenced by a desire to get a true and impartial administration 
of government by the people and for the people, uninfluenced 
by leaders in religious or other organizations for selfish ends. 
These “anti” organizations also have influential leaders, to 
whom the members look for information, and since the member- 
ship is large and has a great power, the trusts use adroit meth- 
ods to ingratiate themselves with these leaders. 
Thus the stage was set. In addition to all the other ad- 
vantages wealth could secure, there were these three great 
forces—the Minnesota Anti-Saloon League, the Catholic or- 
ganizations, and the organizations opposed to the Catholic in- 
fluence. The high church dignitaries had always favored the 
trusts and the wealth, for the reasons before stated, in Minne- 
sota, particularly the Great Northern, the Northern Pacific, 
Steel Trust, and other big business; then there were the anti- 
Catholic organizations, in one of which the leaders did not 
want to let one unit know what the others were doing or where 
they were, for fear the influence of their leadership would be 
weakened. That was the Tammany Hall system in New York. 
Then came the Minnesota Anti-Saloon League, with the old 
secretary temporarily back from the Steel Trust employment. 
Under the influence of the trusts these three sources of control- 
ling votes were united in an attempt to put the man in the 
United States Senate that the trusts most wanted to have 
there, 

Everything was now set for action; the primaries immedi- 
ately at hand, enormous sums of money supplied by the 
Money Trust, Steel Trust, and other big business, to be tapped, 
to make it go the way the trusts wished. The typewriters, 
telegraph, the telephone, and all the other agencies were put 
to work simultaneously, and now no time was left for the 
people to learn other than from those who had become inter- 
ested through the channels described. The leadership of each 
organization, including the church, had different purposes in 
supporting the same man, and each expected to be satisfied, 
but the rank and file of the people who are the members will 
find that by following blindly the leadership, they have again 
placed their necks in the yoke of the influences that have 
created a Government by and for the trusts instead of by and 
for the people. 

To the intelligent, which includes practically everybody, no 
further detail is necessary to describe popular government as 
now practiced. Most of the organizations, and the political 
parties as well, have worked along the lines that I have de- 
scribed, Their object is for good, but leaders in them all haye 
been tempted and have used their influence for selfish purposes. 
The trusts understand human nature, bait the leaders, and a ma- 
jority of them yield to temptation. It would seem that after so 
much experience and observation the plain people would 
also understand human nature, but so far it has not proven a 
practical knowledge on their part, for they still are playing the 
game for the trusts. There will always be leaders, but the pub- 
tic should not be too trustful of them. The public must know 
what it wants, and see that the leaders stand for it, and es- 


pecially be not fooled by the last word before election that 
comes by telephone, wire, mail, or otherwise, when everything 
could have been told before. 

NO CONFLICT OF INTEREST AMONG THE PLAIN PEOPLE. 

The interests of the plain people are all alike. It is no ad- 
vantage, for instance, to the rank and file of Catholics to have 
an undue proportion of their number hold offices or positions 
that may be secured for them through the influence of the 
church dignitaries, for it is bound in the end to result in a 
prejudice which will deprive them of their proper influences, 
So, when the leaders in any organization undertake to get more 
than belongs to them, in the end it.will defeat the purposes of 
the organization, and become the prey to special interests that 
know how to take advantage. The rank and file of the people, 
whether in organization or not, are honest and intend to do 
right by everybody, and only fail because they trust too much 
to leaders instead of judging for themselves, and because of 
that fact we find ourselves with a breaking down civilization 
on our hands as is evidenced by wars and other horrors. 

Out of the kind of politics that controls us we have developed 
business practices that do not stand the test of common sense. 
We follow systems that destroy economy and efficiency. We 
have built up a false sort of patriotism, demanding things that 
are to our own eternal disadvantage, and the rest of the world 
apes the same kind of practices, thus producing a world chaos. 
The few examples I have given, though somewhat prolix, are 
sufficient to demonstrate the folly of doing business for specu- 
lation, because the profits all go to the ones least entitled to them 
and the rest of us become mere industrial slaves. 

WHAT SHALL WE DO ABOUT 1T? 


To effect a remedy for all the existing evils is impossible, 
but to follow absurdities and deliberately bring on difficulties 
is a folly. We can become many times more prosperous than 
we are by the exercise of common-sense judgment. Every 
business which becomes or is by the nature of things a monop< 
oly should be operated by the Government. The railways and 
other transportation systems should be operated by the Gov- 
ernment just as certainly and necessarily as the mail carrying. 
Likewise the telephone and the telegraph, as well as the finan- 
cial systems, should be operated.by the Government, and all 
these natural monopolies separated from the rule laid down 
that these monopolies may levy a tribute upon the people to 
pile up the huge fortunes. 

NONPOLITICAL ORGANIZATIONS, 

Capital is organized completely through the Money Trust con- 
trol, and, in the manner I previously described, controls the 
Government machinery. The latter it can not maintain when 
the public takes to itself the power which it has, if it will exer- 
cise it. When the public takes over the transportation com- 
panies, the telephone, telegraph, and financial systems there 
will be no more Money Trust and no other trusts. Then there 
will be a chance for the toiler to get his dues, whether he is a 
farmer, a shopman, merchant, or other. The Government may 
not be able at first to operate the several systems as cheaply as 
the trusts can; but what of it, if it can not, for there is a great 
margin? The rich now own over 60 per cent of the wealth, and 
they got it out of the people because of the monopoly. practice. 
That 60 per cent would be saved to the people, and there would 
be no more piling up of hundreds of millions for single indi- 
viduals to collect interest and dividends upon. 

TIME REQUIRED—ORGANIZATIONS FORMED. 

It will take some time before the Government will own the 
agencies that create the monopolies, and the question is, What 
shall be done in the meantime to protect the people while they 
are taking to themselves the control of politics and Government? 
The railway employees are giving us an example at this very 
time of what organization of individuals can do, even independ- 
ent of Government regulation. The farmers are also forming 
effective organizations. The wageworkers can by pooling their 
forces with the farmers control the economic situation. This is 
one of the great steps to be taken, and the work has begun in a 
practical way and must be carried forward with all possible 
speed to prevent the monopolies from getting any further hold 
upon the resources of the country. I shall discuss the details 
of this nonpolitical organization at another time, but when I 
say “ nonpolitical,” I do not mean that the organization of the 
wageworkers and the farmers should neglect the Government 
agencies. The special interests have controlled these, and now 
it is time to wrest from them that control. 

RIGHTS OF AMERICANS IN AMERICA. 

We have heard a great deal of late about the rights of Ameri- 
cans in foreign lands. I have not fooled myself by any false 
notions of these, nor do I hold the rights of Americans, wherever 
they are, as of light importance. Respect them I do as of the 
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highest importance, but if any distinction in regard to their 
maintenance were to be made between Americans at home and 
Americans abroad, I should resolve that in favor of maintain- 
ing the rights of Americans at home, for when that is done we 
ean depend upon the patriotism of those at home to protect 
those abroad who may be acting within their proper province. 
There are over a hundred millions at home all the time, while 
there are but a few thousand abroad at any time. I am not in 
favor of indifference to the rights of the hundred millions of 
Americans in the pursuits of their industries at home and the 
strictest vigilance at whatever cost for those abroad. I am in 
favor of fixing the rules for government of all their rights and 
then maintain them with the power of the Nation. If it takes 
mighty armies and navies to do that, then we should have 
them, but if we fix the rule of government as it should be but 
little militarism will be required. 

I recently read a poem displaying by word, and by picture to 
illustrate, how the social conditions had seared the soul of a 
young girl. She had seen an old man on a bench in a park: 

And the wind cut his feeble wrists, 

Seared his collarless, pinched neck 

Till his eyes blinked smarting * * * 

Am I a coward that I do not go to him, 

Lift him instantly from his e rar ye 

Am I afraid, dreading the great hoard of unanswered 
And unanswerable problems. Cu (unsettled) 
Before which governments and religions quail? 
What haye I done to l old man, 

What have all of us done to you, 

Or what have we failed to do 

That you should sit thus gaunt and lacking 
While we have fires and homes in plenty? 

“While we have fires and homes in plenty” referred to the 
2 per cent who own 60 per cent of all the wealth. 

The whole social system has seared my soul. I see life from 
its varied angles. I see, in many cases, thoughtless, glad faces, 
made so by the possession of riches wrested from the toil of 
others, magnify the sad faces of those put in distress by the 
“system.” It is not alone— 

The old man looking at me from a bench in the park. * * * 

Nor was it the old man alone who seared the soul of the girl 
in the poem. It was the numberless victims of a false system. 
The world is filled with the victims of— 

What have I done to you, old man, 
Or what have we failed to do, 
That you should sit — 5 mest and lacking? 

What have we failed to do? Some one failed to protect child- 
hood—the years that ripened into manhood and womanhood— 
and left them the victims of a false administration of govern- 
ment. They failed, as well as we have failed, to observe the 
very laws God created for self-preservation, and permitted a 
coterie of greedy speculators to dictate the whole social system 
and to educate us to their way of thinking and dealing, thus 
enabling them to dictate our elections, control our legislators, 
executives, tribunals, and courts; and, as a consequence, we 
are governed by practices and laws that permit them to appro- 
priate the products of our toil and thus force us to walk 
through the world not only in sight of the feeble old man lack- 
ing the conveniences of life, but in sight of numberl¢ss, needless 
miseries that have opened the gates in my mind, where the 
wrongs of the world come trooping in. 

I go into the fields and talk with the farmers; they take me 
to dine with them and their wives and children; I visit the 
mines, the factories, the shops, and the other industries, to see 
the toilers there, and then visit the back streets, alleys, and 
other places where they live, and they too dine me, that I may 
know more about them. I have gone to the homes of the 
wealthy, and there too, have dined and seen the waste and ex- 
travagance, supremely vulgar when one knows how the system 
which supplies the cost forces it from the earnings of the 
toilers, and leaves these toilers without the necessaries of life. 
I have also seen the places where some of the rich waste their 
wealth in revelry and debauchery, where in a single night in 
a single place its cost would have supported 50 families for an 
entire year. There are numberless such running every night. 
These are some of the offsprings from the wasteful “system ” 
which I have briefly described, and is supported by the levy on 
those made poor for the support of special privilege. 

I know how careful, how frugal the families of the farmers, 
the wage workers, of the smaller business operators, and of 
numerous others who depend upon the earnings of their own 
industry for a living, must be to enable them to barely subsist, 
or any of them to save for emergencies. I know that from the 
earnings of their toil is extracted the means for carrying on 
the excesses, the revelry, and all the other hell that takes place. 

Yes; I have examined the conduct of the people so far as I 
have had the means and time to do so. I did so in the hope 
that I might be able to interpret our kind of civilization. What 
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I have seen proves that it is leading us rapidly toward ruin. 
But I also see in it elements that I know can and will be force- 
ful in bringing the mad race to a close, because the very 
absurdity which is now presented by the acts of civilized 
nations, by their very operation, will wake sane minds and 
bring into action sane judgment of the people instead of ac- 
cepting the dictation and following the selfish speculators, as 
we do now. 

The system, however, will never be corrected by simply fol- 
lowing leaders, for, as I haye explained, leaders are very valu- 
able to big business, and are quickly discovered by big business. 
Big business can afford to and does buy them. It knows that the 
world has always been moved by selfishness, and since big busi- 
ness has extorted from the people the means, and through its 
use has obtained unnatural and improper power, it uses a part 
of the means and the improper power to buy or control the 
leaders as rapidly as they develop. 

There were never enough honest leaders at one time who re- 
mained true long enough to win complete success for the plain 
people. Success will never come until the people themselves 
act through their own intelligence. The people must know 
enough about facts and conditions to make it impossible for lend- 
ers to deceive them. When we do, the field will be clear for 
peace and harmony and will be followed by a permanent gen- 
eral prosperity. 

God has created the natural resources and man has invented 
and learned how to apply mechanical and other devices to aid 
nature in securing a bountiful production. A proper applica- 
tion on the part of the people of their intelligence will im- 
mensely increase the annual earnings of the toilers, prevent the 
operation of special privileges, reduce the cost of living, and in- 
erease manyfold the people’s advantages, and produce a safe 
and sane civilization, thus leading the world out from and re- 
lieve it from the chaos now so general. The people have ac- 
quired the knowledge, and it remains now for them to use that 
knowledge in a safe and sane common-sense practical way. 
We can and should all be alive to the truth, and make America 
the light of the world by giving expression through its institu- 
tions to a coordination of the affairs of mankind, instead of 
allowing adventuresome speculators to fix the rules of action, 
that by their very nature invite jealousy and hatred of the 
world and consequent strife. 

I have made this statement with the idea that it may be dis- 
tributed with the aid of friends of good government. It covers 
only a few of the principles involved in bringing to the people the 
advantages that belong to them, and the power that is theirs 
for the mere fact of action. I have other statements in the 
records regarding work of making a people’s government, and re- 
fer to them as related to this statement. To merely think about 
these problems will lead to nothing. Action is necessary. If 
any work in this life is worth doing well to make it pay, it is 
good government. The people who toil for a living, whether for 
wages or for themselyes by ownership of what they work with, 
they can increase their advantages several fold by establishing 
good government. But it can never be done by blindly following 
leaders. 


Laws Passed by the Democratic Congress During the 
Wilson Administration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DENVER S. CHURCH, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 15, 1916. 


Mr, CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, Jesus of Nazareth declared in 
His Porman on the Mount more than 1,800 years ago: 

A good tree can not bring forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree 
8 Torth good fruit. Wherefore by their fruits ye shall 
know them. 

The human race will seek in vain for a better plan than this 
to test the virtue of any cause. 

We are just beginning a national campaign, and it is pro- 
posed by some that the governmental tree, which has supplied 
protection and nourishment for this country during the past 
four years, shall be uprooted, and in its place be planted the 
Republican tree. It is up to the voters of this Republic to 
decide on election day whether the results of the Democratic 
administration have been good or bad. If the fruits have 


been good both wisdom and patriotism cries out to save the 
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tree, but if it has been bad it should be rooted up. Let us stand 
under the Democratic tree for a short time and examine and 
test its fruits. 

Let us consider the laws passed by the Democratic Congress 
during the Wilson administration, and inspect them as fruits 
produced by the Democratic tree. 

I present to you as a specimen the income-tax law which 
was approved October 3, 1913, during the special session of 
the Sixty-third Congress. . It provides that a tax shall be levied 
upon the annual income of a single person which exceed 
$3,000 per year and upon a married person which exceeds 
$4,000, the tax rate increasing at a ratio directly proportionate 
to the amount of income. 

Let me call your attention to the fact that this law, during 
the first 32 months of its operation, yielded $137,257,185.44, 
up to July 1 of this year. Thus a burden of more than 
$4,000,000 a month has been lifted from the bowed shoulders 
of the poor and placed upon the broad shoulders of the pros- 
perous and rich; taken from the weak and placed upon the 
strong; lifted from the blacksmith who works at the forge, 
the carpenter who toils on the roof, the man who swings the 
sledge, and the man who holds the drill; lifted from the backs 
of the laborer and farmer whose wages are but $25 per month, 
and from the seamstress who receives but $1.50 per day, and 
from the girl in the store and the waitress who works at 
starvation wages, and paid by those whose annual income 
range from $3,000 to millions of dollars per annum. How do 
you like this fruit? Is it sweet or sour to you? 

Governments are established for the protection of individuals 
and societies, to protect them in their personal rights and in 
their property rights. In reference to personal rights one per- 
son receives as much protection as another. It is murder just 
the same if the victim is a beggar as if he were the governor 
of a Commonwealth, but the amount of property protection 
depends upon the amount of property one possesses. The man 
with a million dollars worth of property receives a million 
times as much property protection from this Government as 
the man who has but $1. The income-tax law requires a 
person to pay property tax in proportion to the amount of 
protection he receives from the Government. It is laid deep in 
the fundamental principles of justice. It adds no extra hours 
of toil. It causes no self-denial or sleepless night. It adds no 
wrinkles to the face of the weary, and when its demands are 
met no one but the miser sighs. Is this fruit good or bad? 

Well, here is another law. Let us see how you like it. The 
Federal reserve act signed by President Wilson December 23, 
1913. A person who has not studied this banking system will 
never know its true merits. An elastic currency that expands 
and contracts according to the country’s needs. A currency 
not based upon the bonded indebtedness of the United States, 
but based on assets. Not based on debts but on credits. Under 
the old system bank notes were issued according to the amount 
of Government bonds owned, and the circulating medium could 
be controlled to an extent by anyone who cared to invest in 
Government bonds, Under the old system all reserve and credits 
had a tendency to move to New York where the money powers 
manipulated and controlled debts and credits at their will, even 
to the bringing on of a panic, if they felt inclined, but under 
the new system we have 12 regional banks in 12 regions of the 
United States. Twelve Wall Streets, if you please, all under 
Government control. In these regional banks member banks 
may have proper credits discounted, and based on the assets 
of the farm, they can have issued Federal notes which are 
returned when the hypothecated property is redeemed. So 
under this ‘system a panic can never visit the land again unless 
the winter rains shall cease and we be denied the reoccur- 
ring seasons of the year. 

We have been having panics in this country ever since the 
old financial régime has been in operation, not the result of 
famine or drought, but because of our inadequate system of 
banking. Everybody admits this who has given the subject 
careful consideration. 

Go back to the panic of 1873 when the New York banks, in 
order to avoid a complete destruction of their financial system, 
were obliged to issue clearing-house loan certificates to the 
value of $26,563. During that year there were 5,183 commercial 
failures in this country with an aggregate liability of $228,- 
499,900. This panic was not caused by any natural reasons. 
The winter rains had not failed to fall, seed time and harvest 
had not been denied this goodly land. The grain and corn fields 
of the North had not ceased to fill the cribs and warehouses 
with their golden sheaves; the great wheels and belts of the 
factories in the far East were performing their usual service; 
ihe cotton fields of the South were still nodding with their 
heavy crop in Dixieland, and the gold mines, vineyards, and 
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fruit trees of the West were still yielding their annual supply. 
It was a money panic heralded by the failure of Jay Cooke & Co. 

Again, in 1893, the country found itself in the clutches of a 
money panic the like of which up to that time had not been 
known. In order to avoid its terrible consequence the New 
York banks were obliged to issue clearing-house loan certificates 
again to the value of $38,380,000. In this year there were 
15,242 commercial failures in the country, with an aggregate 
liability of $346,779,889. This panic, like all the others which 
had preceded it, was not caused by any phenomena of nature, 
but came on in the very hour of plenty by the breaking down of 
our banking system, first heralded by the failure of Mitchell’s 
Bank and the Erie Railroad. 

Again, in 1907, a terrible money panic came upon us without 
a moment’s warning. During this eventful year there were 
11,725 commercial failures, with an aggregate liability of $197,- 
385,225. The banks again resorted, two fold stronger than ever, 
to the clearing-house loan certificates, and in order to prevent 
thousands of other commercial failures placed in circulation 
these certificates to the value of $100,000,000. At the begin- 
ning of this panic unusual prosperity prevailed everywhere 
until the failure of the Knickerbocker Trust Co., which started 
the general spread of consternation throughout the country. 

It is quite generally admitted that all these disasters were the 
legitimate fruits of an evil financial system. This Democratic 
Federal reserve law is a complete solution of the whole matter. 
It will in the future prevent more heartaches and tears than any 
law passed by the American Congress in 50 years. It will be 
the cause of more prosperity than any law ever passed by the 
Congress of the United States. It will grow in importance and 
popularity with the years, and I predict in 50 years from now 
the people looking backward a hundred years and observing, as 
they will, the dreadful misfortunes that periodically beset the 
people during the 50 years preceding the passage of this law, 
and observing since its passage no panic has occurred, will 
build a monument to the author of this splendid law. 

I call your attention now to the law establishing a Federal 
Trade Commission, signed by President Wilson September 26, 
1914. During the four years of the Taft administration and 
the seven years of the Roosevelt administration we could hear 
everywhere of great trusts that were oppressing the people. 
The newspapers were crying out against them; orators were de- 
nouncing them from platforms and ministers from the pulpits. 
The Attorney General was arresting people here and there, 
charging them with the violation of the antitrust law. 

The present administration, as soon as it came into power, 
established a commission composed of five men whose duty it 
was to be continually on the watch, looking for violations of the 
antitrust law. This commission was clothed with sufficient 
power to make thorough investigation in its offices at Washing- 
ton in regard to the operations of corporations or individuals 
who were charged, or in any way suspected, of being combined 
in restraint of trade. As a result of this commission we hear 
scarcely nothing in regard to oppressive trusts, and, as a matter 
of fact, those who originally violated the law have, since the 
creation of this commission, adjusted their business in such a 
way as to be within the demands of the law. As long as this 
Federal Trade Commission is in existence and composed of such 
loyal, faithful public servants as it is now the era of trust op- 
pression will never again return to strangle the legitimate bust- 
ness interests of this country. Is the tree that produced this 
fruit good or bad? 

Another piece of legislation, which is in many respects the 
most important that has been proposed in many decades, is the 
Federal tariff board, which recently passed the House and is 
now pending in the Senate. This bill is in keeping with the 
other great achievements of the present- administration and 
will in a very strong way remove from politics the tariff con- 
siderations for the future. Almost since the establishment of 
this Government the business interests of this country have 
been subjected every four years to the experiments of the suc- 
cessful political administration. At the commencement of the 
national political campaign the business interests of the country 
are completely upset and hold their breath, as it were, until 
after election, not knowing which political policy Is to he in 
vogue. Under the proposed plan duties will be levied not sim- 
ply to meet the platform requirements but for the purpose of 
meeting the necessity of business conditions throughout the 
United States. I filed a bill, both in the Sixty-third and Sixty- 
fourth Congresses, asking for the creation of a nonpolitical 
tariff board. In each of these bills section 6 provides: 


That when a verified complaint is filed with said commission, signed 
by the president and secretary of any chamber of commerce duly oper- 
ating under the laws of any State in the Union, setting forth that a 
legitimate industry located within the region whereln sald chamber of 
commerce is in operation is being injured by reason of excessive im- 
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portation of into the United States, caused by too low a tariff 
rate, or should said facts appear to said commission without said com 
8 or — it shall appear to said commission that there is Tenson 
interest in the United States is unusual 
58 to ‘the prem of the users and consumers of its i. 
portations 2 7. the United States resul 
appear 


this 9 . from a ier of imports caused by too 2 a tariff 

oy a commission shall investigate said matter, and, if * 

hold public hearings in reference thereto sr. order to determine 

or not said conditions exist, and shall, if Brat adie aAvinetie, visit 

the sections in which said business interests are located, and in case 

said commission finds that any such conditions do exist it shall, in its 
the same and ware a recommenda- 


evils, and in said report it shall set forth ood ae all e evi 
ceived by it upon which said opinions and recommendations are 

Let me call your attention to another bill which was signed 
by President Wilson July 17, 1916—the rural-credits bill. This 
bill provides more money for the farmers and long-time loans 
with a minimum rate of interest. No bill ever passed by the 
American Congress is going to bring as much light to the farm- 
ers’ face and so much joy to thesheart of his wife and child as 
this bill. There are, as shown by the census report of 1910, 
2,854,676 tenant farmers in this country, farming 226,512,848 
acres of land, valued at $10,977,233,427. Besides this, there are 
3,948,722 farmers who own or have some kind of an interest in 
the land they work. I can not tell you the hundreds of millions 
of dollars secured by mortgage on these lands. This bill will 
help the mortgagees of this country, the farm owners and those 
having equities in farms, and it will help nearly two and a 
haif million men, tenant farmers, who toil on land they do not 
own. I see this mighty horde, the tillers of the soil, some in far- 
away New England States, others working in the northern 
fields, myriads from the South, and the pioneers and their sons 
from the States along the western coast, looking to Washing- 
ton and saying at last there comes relief. Filled with courage 
and hope, against unequal odds, the farmers have bravely 
worked on from year to year, but the -usurer has eyer been 
standing at their gates, and the exaction accompanying the 
pound of flesh has taken courage from the farmers’ heart. 
8 do you like this fruit? Do you think the tree is good or 

ad? 

Let me eall your attention te the fact that it is almost im- 
possible to estimate the wonderful developments that have taken 
place in reference to parcel-post matters under Mr. Burleson’s 
management during the Wilson administration. I will only en- 
deavor to mention a few: 

On July 1, 1913, a system was inaugurated whereby parcels 
could be sent collect on delivery. 

July 1, 1913. Insurance fee decreased from 10 to 5 cents on 
parcels having a value of $25 or less. 

August 15, 1913. Increase in the limit of weight from 11 to 
20 pounds and a material reduction in the rates of postage in 
the first and second zones. 

January 1, 1914. A material reduction in the rates of postage 
in the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth zones. 

March 16, 1914. Classification of parcel post extended to in- 
clude books. 

April 24, 1914. Seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, and plants 
admitted to the fourth class and transported at parcel-post 
rates. 

July 10, 1915. Limit of size increased from 72 to 84 inches. 

At the beginning of this administration, March 4, 1913, the 
volume of parcel-post business handled was approximately 
3,000,000 parcels annually, while for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1916, 1.001,021,616 parcels were handled, each having an 
average weight of more than a pound. Taking into considera- 
tion this wonderful improvement and development of this 
marvelous system, I venture to say that the millions of farmers 
who have been accommodated by this improved system are 
eagerly declaring in favor of the fruit of this Democratic tree. 

From what has already been said it is obvious that this 
administration has done much to develop the legitimate business 
industry of this country, but when we take into consideration 
the wonderful natural resources of the United States we can not 
fail to see the importance of opening up the ports of the world 
as a market for our products and goods, .This has been sadly 
neglected during the past. Our country, bounded, as it is, by 
the two great oceans of the world, with half a dozen trans- 
continental railroads ever ready to bear our products to the 
sea, it is imperative that our trade Interest should be stimulated 
with countries on the other side of the great waters. You will 
be surprised when I call your attention to the fact that during 
the year ending July 81, 1914, there were 3,325 vessels engaged 
in the foreign trade of the United States, and but 452 of these 
were vessels bearing the American flag, and of the remainder 
England alone had 1,733. In other words, the net tonnage of 


said 
ce Te- 


the American ships engaged in the foreign trade of the United 
States during the year in question amounted to but 7.63 of the 
net tonnage of all the ships engaged in that business. I am 
please to state that this percentage, through the foresight and 
adequate laws passed by the present administration, has been 
increased to 680 American ships engaged in our foreign trade 
during the year ending July 31, 1915, and that the per cent of 
net tonnage increased to 11.99. This has come about by the 
passage of S. 6357, known as the war-risk insurance law, which 
provides for the insurance on the part of the Government of 
ships engaged in American trade against possible loss occasioned 
by war, also by an act signed by President Wilson August 18, 
1914, which added to our merchant marine 132 ships with 
808,113 net tonnage. 

It being thus apparent that the number of American ships have 
been greatly increased during this administration, but by no 
means to the extent that it will be under the ship-purchase 
bill which passed the House of Representatives May 20 of this 
year. The object of this law is to enlarge our merchant marine, 
so that in the event of war our Navy will be supplied with all of 
the auxiliary ships necessary; also that practically all the for- 
eign commerce of the United States shall be conducted under 
the American flag. Can anyone find any objection to this 
law? Why was it not thought of before? Why were its good 
provisions, like many others that I have called your attention to, 
not enacted into law until the Wilson administration? 

As a humanitarian measure, let me ask you how you like the 
child-labor bill which passed the Senate August 5, which pro- 
vides that the product of no mine or quarry shall be sold in 
interstate commerce wherein children under the age of 16 years 
are employed, and also that children under the age of 14 years 
shall not be employed in mills and manufacturing establishments. 

According to the United States census report there were in 
1910 nearly 2,000,000 children under 16 years of age engaged in 
different industrial occupations—about 5 per cent of all the 
laborers in the United States. Nearly 50 per cent of this vast 
army of little workers were under the age of 14 years and many 
little fellows of only 10; 637,000 were little girls; 41,076 under 
the age of 16 were employed in the cotton mills; 11,811 were 
mere babies between the ages of 10 and 13 years, 5,500 of bie 
were little girls. 

These statistics are sufficient justification for the passage 
of this bill. Who can imagine a man who is the father of a 
tender little child who would be opposed to it? Who can 
imagine a man who ever had a little brother or sister who 
would or could oppose it? Who can imagine a person whose 
memory bears him back to his own springtime of life who 
would not favor this bill? We hear a great deal in these times 
about conservation. We appropriate vast sums to conserve the 
forests and to conserve the oil and other industries. We make 
great appropriations in the interest of agriculture, in the in- 
terest of animal and plant industry. We spend large sums of 
money to conserve the fish and game of this country. But what 
about the fatherless, motherless, and friendless children? 

I was in favor of this bill, because it conserved the childhood 
of our country. It conserves their strength and gives them time 
to grow. It conserves their intellect and gives them time to go 
to school. It conserves their health by removing them fram the 
poisonous gases and filthy air. It conserves their lives by tak- 
ing them away from vicious wheels and belts and revolving 
drums, and it conserves their childhood days by permitting them 
to have time to sleep and play, wander and wonder, grow big 
of soul, and sweet and kind of heart. 

I do not like a robber and I despise with all my heart a person 
who forces away the property of his fellow man. He is a heart- 
less robber, indeed, who steals the charm of childhood lives, 
that takes the sparkle from childhood’s eye and the color from 
Childhood's cheek, and causes the hearthstone and the threshold 
to become only places of refuge for tired feet. 

Hark! I hear a musical voice. It sounds from far-away 
Judea hills. The multitude look and listen. It is the car- 
penter's son who speaks, “A good tree can not bring forth evil 
fruit.” He who spoke these words was of lowly birth. His 
earthly parents on the night that He was born had not money 
enough to buy a bed, and the eastern star marked His birth- 
place to be a manger down in Bethlehem. About the time He 
spoke these words He boldly proclaimed Himself to be the 
Son of God. Soon we hear Him in Pontius Pilate’s court ac- 
cused, condemned, and finally rejected and dishonored dies upon 
a wooden cross. They adjudge the tree was bad and cut it 
down, but they did not test it by its fruits. In after years 
wise men reviewed their work, and now that both the fruit and 
tree were good is acknowledged by the world. 

“A good tree can not bring forth evil fruit.” Mr. Speaker, I 
have mentioned some of the achievements of this administra- 
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tion. Time will not permit me to mention many other victories 
that it has won for the American people, but I must call your 
attention to two conditions that prevail in this country at the 
present time. One, the result of progressive legislation enacted 
by the Congress; the other the result of wise leadership on be- 
half of the President of the United States. 

Peace and prosperity, twin sisters, angels from on high, 
blessed be that home or land above which they spread their 
wings and bow. Neither famine or panic can approach its outer 
wall and war clouds can never drift across its blue and peaceful 


We have at this goodly hour the most prosperous time in 
the history of the country. In addition to the evidence which is 
continually before us, I will give you a few facts taken from 
the brilliant speech delivered in this House a short time ago by 
Hon. Scorr Ferris, of Oklahoma: 

Wages of railroad employees (all classes), 
Average for the 7 years under Roosevelt, one — — 82. 98 


Average for the four years under Taft, per day 3. 27 
Latest available figures (1914) under Wilken, per 
DN ae SR — —— —— 3. 68 
WAGES OF FARM LABORERS. 
8 for 4 years under Taft: 
per moe ee a 20. 05 
Without 1 board, per month 28, 32 
i for 3 board, per vere Wilson : 
Ft a Oe De ee ae el 21. 23 
Tot y 1 e T people mower i manufacturing in- vad fee 
‘ota be * ple engaged in manufacturing in- 
dustries 19125 ata Pe 6, 900, 000 
Total ot paid in manufacturing industries 
bE) 8 EP a ea BIRO RSIS SRR ATSDR $3, 427, 000, 000 
Total number of poe engaged in manufacturing in- 
dustrie- in IN 22 os 8 ee 8, 500, 000 
Total wages paid in manufacturing industries 
Ti SON ESA eae bp Ey OO) OUD 
Total increase in wage earners in manufacturing in- 
dustries during Wilson administration.. 1, 600, 000 


Total increase in wages paid in manufacturing indus- 

tries during Wilson administration 
GENERAL PROSPERITY. 

Railway earnings in 1912_-..._-._-.-_--_-____-.. 

Railway earnings in 1916. 


Total increase in 3 earnings in 4 years ( 000 
F a Re) ee a ae = 000 
Total wealth in 1916__..___ „ 000, 000 
Total increase in wealth in 4 years s G18% aI y, 000, 000 
Total manufactured products Se e 
Total manufactured products i tet 30, 900, 000, 000 
Total increase in 4 years (49.400 ͥk½.7—. 10, 228, 000, 000 

Mr. Speaker, the old Democratic tree hangs heavy with the 


gorien fruit of prosperity. The question is, Shall we let it 
stan 

In conclusion let me call your attention to the fact that our 
country to-day is enjoying the unspeakable blessing of peace. 
To-day 14 of the great nations of the earth are engaged in a 
desperate war, more gigantic, more bloody, and more foolish 
and wicked than any of the wars that have preceded it. The 
killed, wounded, and missing in this war are already more than 
13,000,000. Four million at least have been killed. If the 
bodies of all these dead were placed end to end in rows, one 
could go more than twice the distance across the American Con- 
tinent, walking on dead bodies every step of the way. Millions 
of galions of human blood has been shed in this war, blood 
shed, in vain for a cause unknown; yet President Wilson is 
being criticized because he did not drive the United States into 
it in order to help the crowned heads of Europe settle their diffi- 
culties. As for me, I can see no honor in getting into a free- 
for-all fight, but I can see a great deal of honor in staying out. 

If a score of men were fighting in front of my house, fighting 
furiously with knives, clubs, and guns, striking wildly, and all 
fighting madly for their lives, I would not think of standing around 
continually prodding the fighters about my rights. If I did, I 
would expect to get a broken nose or a nasty lick over my eye. 
Even if they staggered onto my radish patch I would not at 
once challenge the whole bunch for a fight. No; I would slip 
away and come back and see them at their homes when the 
fight was over and they were reasonable and cool, and I would 
ask them if they did not think they owed me something for 
tearing up my garden the day they had the scrap, and ten 
chances to one they would pay me all the damage I asked, and 
I would go away their friend, with not even a broken nose or a 
battered eye. It is no time to be exacting when a fight or war 
is on. I once knew a milch cow to run her master up a tree 
when he interfered with her fight, and at one time I was bitten 
through the hand by my own watchdog while I was trying to 
referee his scrap. That, however, was a long time ago, when I 
was young and foolish. Since then I have made it a universal 
practice to do my talking the day after the fight, when the air 
is no longer filled with dust, hide, hair, and foam. 

The fact that our good President has kept us out of war 
seems to almost break the hearts of some. 


Mr. Speaker, gratitude is the most commendable virtue of the 
human race, and I am proud to say it is one of the chief charac- 
teristics of the people of this country. The American idea of a 
square deal compels us to give credit where credit is due and to 
be grateful for every good thing received regardless of from 
whence it came. We do not demand that our blessings shall 
come to us in a fixed manner, through some preconceived or 
sanctioned course. It is only sufficient that they come; they are 
always welcome when they arrive. The vehicle, whatever be its 
name, that brings to our threshold peace, happiness, and pros- 
perity is good. The generous spirit of our people recognizes it 
and bids it Godspeed. We live in the western world. Truth to 
us is good regardless of its brand. As the sunbeams at close of 
day linger upon our mountain tops as if loath to leave our 
goodly land, so we yearn and crave for light. We do not de- 
mand that we shall make or name its source. 

To-day we stand under the great Democratic tree, and as we 
pay among its ample branches we find it heavily laden with 

it. 

That a good tree can not hring forth evil fruit was first de- 
clared over 1,800 years ago by Jesus of Nazareth. During all 
the ages that have intervened the lesson has been sinking deep 
into the human hearts, and on occasions too numerous to mention 
its truth has been verified in the affairs of man. Our people 
here have learned this lesson well. For four years they have 
been watching the growth of the Democratic tree. They have 
been labeling well its fruits, and on election day from East to 
West and from North to South will be heard the voice of the 
great American people shouting as if it were from the voting 
places of this Republic, “ Woodman, spare that tree!” 
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HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 12, 1916. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. spent) to compensate Govern- 
ment employees sustaining injury while on duty. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I assure you 
that I have derived a great deal of pleasure and satisfaction 
this afternoon from seeing a great many gentlemen on both 
sides of the House rising in favor of this bill. 

In the Sixtieth Congress, as well as in the Sixty-first and 
Sixty-second Congresses, I made every effort to secure recogni- 
tion from the Committee on the Judiciary for the workingmen's 
compensation bill which I introduced. It is true that my bill 
would take care not only of Government employees, but it went 
further and provided for general workingmen’s compensation 
to all employees over whom the United States Congress could 
have jurisdiction. For weeks and months I failed to secure 
recognition from that committee, until in the Sixty-first Con- 
gress a commission was created to investigate the principle 
underlying the bill for which I had so long contended. 

I can not do otherwise than to congratulate the committee 
upon their reporting this bill which we have before us. I am 
aware of the opposition which has been brought to bear against - 
this effort on my part and on the part of others who feel the 
same as I do to provide compensation for the injured employee, 
and therefore, as I said, I appreciate the fact that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary has reported this splendidly drawn bill. 
I at all times was under the impression that the bills that I 
have drawn, the bills that I have advocated, the drafts that 
I have sent out to different legislators and governors and lieu- 
tenant governors and labor organizations throughout the United 
States were properly drawn, but as we grow older and wiser 
we realize that there might be some omission in a well-drawn 
bill, as I believe my bills were. Nevertheless, I am pleased that 
so much of my bills, even though, as has been charged, they 
have not been perfectly drawn, has been adopted by various 
States and legislatures, and that so much of them has been 
placed in the way of enactment by the adoption of this bill. 

I am glad to be here to-day and say that this legislation is in 
the right direction, and I hope and trust that this great com- 
mittee, which has the courage of its conyictions to do what is 
right by the employees of our Government, will go further and 
do the same thing by all other employees over whom Congress 
has jurisdiction, and will report the bill that I introduced, 
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which provides for a general workingman’s compensation to 
employees engaged in interstate commerce. , 

I realize that there might be some men who might be under 
the impression that the compensation fixed here is not quite 
high enough, but I believe it is a fair compensation. I believe 
it is a just compensation. Later on, when the principle has 
been established, we can easily increase the compensation in 
any case where we believe it should be increased. But for the 
present I believe this bill amply provides that compensation 
which for so many years has been denied the unfortunate man 
who has lost the ability to provide for his family and for him- 
self through no fault of his own. 

In view of that fact and the general demand for this legisla- 
tion, I hope that all who favor just legislation will vote in favor 
of the bill. [Applause.] 

To acquaint the new membership of the House with the provi- 
sions of my general workmen's compensation bill, which not 
only tended to take care of the Government employees but all 
of the workmen engaged in interstate commerce, over which 
Congress would have jurisdiction, I shall insert the same as a 
part of my remarks: 


A bill (H. R. 466) to provide a system of compensation for injuries, 
5 in disability or death, to employees of common carriers 
subject to the regulative pones of Congress, to civil employees of the 
United States Government, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of this act shall apply to 
every common carrier or employer of labor, both by land or by sea 
whose business is affected with a public use and who or which is subject 


to the re tive power of Con and to any of the employees of 
gar such common carrier while such employees are engaged in an 
employment subject to the regulative — 1 a os tee and to all ci 

n es. 


ores of the Government of the 
í ao 2. That any such commo: 
des 


to the pro 
from an 


s, except as herein pro- 
vided. ins Of 


No such employer, however, shall be entitled to any of e gt los do 
ng of an election 


for that p se. 

Sec. 3. the filing of notice of an election to provide such com- 
pensation as aforesaid shall constitute an acceptance of all the pro- 
visions of this act, and such employer shall be bound thereby as to all 
his employees subject to the provisions of this act for a term of one 
year, and suc ing terms of one year thereafter until a notice by the 
employer of his intention to discontinue payment of compensation under 
the provisions of this act shall have been given to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and to all eure as aforesaid by written notice 
at least 60 days prior to the expiration of any such annual term: Pro- 
vided, That no compensation shall be allowed for the death or injury 
of an employee where it is proved that his injury or death was occasioned 
by his willful, wanton, and premeditated intention to bring about the 
injury or death of himself or another. > 

SEC. 4. That when any employer elects to provide and y com- 
pensation as provided in this act, and files notice of such election with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and thereby becomes bound to 
provide and pay such compensation according to the provisions of this 
act, then every employee of such employer whò enters the employment 
subject to this act after the acceptance of this act by said employer 
as aforesaid, shall be deemed to ve accepted all the provisions of 
this act as a part of his contract of hiring, and shall be bound thereby, 
except as hereinafter provided. Every employee subject to this a 
whose contract of service is in force at the e his employer elects 


to pay compensation and who continues to work for such employer, 
and every such employee who enters the service of such em 7 BR = 
ereby 


the acceptance of this act by the employer, shall be deem 
have accepted the 9 of this act and shall be bound thereby: 
Provided, however, That any such employee may, within 30 days after 
the election of the employer to pay compensation as pranan by this 
act, or after such new employee enters the service of such employer, 
notify such employer in writing that said oni e does not desire to 
receive the benefits or compensation provided for in this act, and from 


the day of the filing of said notice with said employer this act shall 


have nu force or effect as to such employee, but the liability of the 
employer and the right to compensation by the employee shall remain 
the same as though this act had not been enacted: Provided, however. 


That before any such employee shall be so bound by the provisions o 
this act, his employer shall furnish to such employee personally, at 
the time of his hiring, a statement in writing of the compensation pro- 
visions of this act as herein provided, which statement shall also in- 
clude a notice to the employee that the employer has accepted the 
provisions hereof. In the event that any su employee is unable to 
read the En h language, then, in that case, ‘ore such employee 
shall be held to have accepted the provisions of this act, the said 
employer shali cause the said provisions of said statement and the 
notice to the employee that the employer has accepted the provisions of 
this act to be read to the said employee, or interpreted from the said 
English language into such language as is unders by the said em- 
ployee, by a competent interpreter, and thereupon the said interpreter 
shall make a statement in writing, under oath, to the said employer of 
the fact of such reading or interpretation to said employee. 

Sec. 5. That no common-law or statutory right to recover damages 
for injury or death sustained by any such emp oyee while engaged in 
any employment subject to the provisions of this act, other ran the 
compensation herein provided, shall be available to any such employee 

has accepted the provisions of this act nor to any of such em- 


ployee's dependents or his legal representative: Provided, That where 
the injury to the employee was caused by the failure of the employer to 
furnish or main any safety spoue ‘for use in said employment, 
which is now or may hereafter required by any act of Congress, 
poting in this act shall affect the present civil liability of the 
employer. 

EC. 6. That the amount of compensation which an employer who 
has elected to adopt the provisions of this act shall pay for injury to 
an employee which results in death shall be: 

(a) If the employee leaves any widow, child, or children, or par- 
ents, or other lineal heirs, who were dependent upon him for suppo 
the compensation shall be a sum equal to 10 times the average ann 
earnings of the employee, but not less in any event than $4,000 and 
not more in any event than $10,000. Any weekly payments other than 
necessary medical or s cal fees shall be deducted in ascertaining 
such amount payable on death. 

(b) If the employee leaves collateral heirs who were wholly or par- 
tia ly dependent upon him at the time of his death, the compensation 
shall be such a percentage of the sum provided in clause (a) as the 
contributions which deceased made to the support of such dependents 
bore to his earnings at the time of his death, 


ceeding $200. 

All compensation provided for in this section shall be paid to the 

rsonal representative of the deceased employee for the exclusive 

neft of the persons entitled thereto, as provided in this section in 
8 provided by law in relation to the distribution of per- 
800 property left by persons dying intestate: Provided, however, 
That in case the said decedent shall leave a widow or children entitled 
to compensation provided for in this section, com tion shall be 
paid for the first six months after the death of d employee in in- 
stallments at the same intervals and in the same amounts that the 
wages or earnings of said employee were paid to him while he was 
living. After the expiration of the said period of six months the bal- 
ance of the compensation shall be paid in monthly installments equal 
to 60 per cent of deceased 2 il monthly earnings, but in no 
case to be more than $75 nor less n $30 per month. 

After the monthly payments above provided for have continued for 
not less than six months either party may, upon due notice to the other 
party, apply to the probate court or any other court having jurisdiction 
of the case for an order commuting the future payments to a lump sum. 
This application shall be considered by the court, and may be granted 
where it is shown to the satisfaction of the court that the payment 
of a lump sum in lieu of future monthly payments will be for the best 
interests of the m or persons 3 or dependent 55. 5 such 
compensation, at that the payment of said Jump sum will not be 
penises to the public welfare. Where such commutation is ordered 

e court shall fix the lump sum to be paid at an amount which will 
equal the total sum of probable future payments, capitalized at their 
present value upon the is of interest calculated at 5 per cent per 
annum with annual rests. Upon payee of such lump sum the em- 
ployer shall be discharged from al rther liability on account of the 

th of the employee, and shall be entitled to a duly executed release, 
upon filing which or other proof of payment with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the liability of such employer shall be discharged of 
record: Provided, That if the said widow or children entitled to com- 
nsation shall be residents of any foreign coun the compensation 
ue shall be d in a lump sum at once. If there are other dependents 
as provided in this section, resident of any foreign country, said other 
dependents shall be paid compensation in a lump sum in amounts pro- 
fore nile to the degree of their dependency upon the employee's earn- 
while liv but in no case shall the whole amount of such com- 
nsation ex the maximum sum named in clause (a) of this sec- 
on. 


medical and surgical treatment all cases at the 
time of the injury, and thereafter until the de; of disability sball 
have been determin: and the monthly or weekly payments due the 


ical and sorgos 
as 


provided in section A compensation shall be 


amount to 60 per cent of the rg weekly earnings of the 
8 at the time of his injury, but not less than $7 nor more than 
$18 per week. 


(c) If the period of disability does not last more than seven calendar 
days from the day the inju employee leaves work as the result of 
his injury, no 5 other than the medical and surgical treat- 
ment specified in cla y 

(d) If any employee shall receive any serious and permanent os 

out o. 
oes not 


partially, thoug 
pursuing his usual and customary employment, he shal 
r cent of the difference between his average 
his injury and the average amount which he 
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liability to 
against suc! 
death by his dependents, and judgment is obtained and paid, or settle- 
ment is made with such other person, either with or without sul 
the employer shall be entitled to deduct from the compensation pai 
or to be paid by him the amount so received by such employee or de- 
pendents: Provided, That if the injured employee, or in case of his 
death his dependents, shall agree to receive compensation or institute 
proceedings to recover the same, or accept from the employer any = 
ment on account of such compensation, such employer shall be 4 5 
rogated to all the rights of such employee or Gependenta, and may main- 
tain, or in case an action has already been instituted, may continue, 
an action either in the name of the employee or dependents or in his 
own name against such other person for the recovery of damages; but 
such employer shall nevertheless pay over to the injured employee or 
eee all sums collected from such other person by judgment or 
otherwise in excess of the amount of such compensation pain a and to 
be paid under this act, and costs, attorney’s fees, and reasonable ex- 
8 1 5 7 by such employer in making such collection or enforcing 
suc. A 2 
Sec. 19. That notwithstanding any agreement, award, or findin 

hereinbefore provided, compensation hail not be paid for an case of 
disability while the injured employee is at work at wages w equal 
the established day’s earnings he was receiving at the time of his in- 
jury. His failure to earn wages equal to what he was receiving at the 
time of his injury as aforesaid shall entitle him to compensation as pro- 
inog eee G f of 5 — if uted 

EC. 20. any employee en to compensation under this 
act shall at the time of his injury be employed 2211 paid jointly by two 
or more employers subject to act, such employers shall contribute 
to the payment of such compensation in the proportion of their several 
wage liabilities to such employee. If one or more, but not all, of such 
employers are subject to this act, then the liability of such of them as 
are so subject shall be to pay the proportion of the entire compensa- 
tion which their proportionate wage liability bears to the entire wages 
af me 5 eee e e. aR t Doang z this section shall 

y ‘angemen een such employers for a different dis- 

Trlbutlon as between themselves of the ultimate burden of such 


compensation. 
yment of compensation is made to a widow for 


compensation under this act; but if action is brought 
other person by the injured employee, or in case of 


oes = peat een 
e use of herself, or for the use of herself and child or children, her 
written receipt therefor shall acquit the employer. When ment is 
made to any infant or other d dent 18 ears of age rt Masiy the 


e 

written pt therefor of such infant or other dependent shall acquit 
the employer. When payment is due to any infant under the age of 
18 years, the ualified 


payment shall be made to a duly a ted and 
gaman of such infant under the laws of the 5 or Nation or of 
he District of Columbia or Alaska, wherein such infant may reside, and 

= 3 receipt therefor of such guardian shall acquit the 
EC, 22. That when compensation is being paid under this act to any 

n the death or marriage 


pon the remarriage a e any: widow receiving compensation 
ess than $1,000, shall 


se. 

Sec, 23. That no employee subject to the provisions of this act, nor 
any beneficiary hereunder, shall have power waiye any of ite brow. 
sions with respect to the amount of compensation which may be payable 
to —— n or praa — hereunder. t 4 

N à at any eontract or agreement made by any emplo; or 
dependent within seven calendar days after an injury, N 
ployer or his agent, or with any attorney, with respect to the prosecu- 
tion or settlement of any claim for compensation under this act, shall 
be presumed to be fraudulent. 

Ec. 25. Tha contract of employment, relief benefit, or insur- 
ance, or other device whereby the employee is required to pay any 
premium or premimums for insurance a; st the compensation provided 
or in this act, shall be null and void; and any employer withholding 


from the wages of any employee any amount for the purposes of paying 
any such premium shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable by a 
fine of not less than $500 nor more than $1,000, in diseretion of 


the court. 


employee or dependent who shall become entitled 
the provisions of this act, 


gro 

the provisions of this act, and in such case 
that has accrued to 
rovisions of this 
tion from such 


ty. 
Src. 27. That the assignment of an 
this act, or of any payments due or to b 


become due under this act shall be exempt from levy or sale for 5 
tute a 

he property of the rap ar liable therefor para- 
en: or wages an taxes, and in 


petent pena 
2 7 rm injury“ shall be held to include an injury resulting in 
cath. 

The term “employee” includes an apprentice. It shall include the 
singular and the plural of both sèxes. Any reference to an employee 
who has been injured shall, where the employee is dead and the context 
eee it, include a reference to his dependents or personal repre- 
sen ves, 

The term “ child or children“ shall include posthumous children and 
all other children entitled by the law of the State where the injury 
occurred to inherit as children of the deceased employee. 

The term disability“ stiall mean want of capacity or ability by 
reason of injury to make full wages and full time in the position where 
the employee was — 3 at the time of receiving his injury. 

‘he phrase “ personal injury arising out of and in the course of his 
employment” shall be held to cover an employee while engaged in the 


service of the employer in, on, or about the premises occupied by or 
under the control of the employer, where the employee’s services are 
being performed, or while such employee is engaged elsewhere in or 
about employer’s business where his service contracted for or rea- 
sonably volunteered or rendered for the protection of his employer’s 
interests requires his presence as a part of such service at the time of 
the injury and subjects him to dangers incident to that employment. 
It shall not include an injury caused by the willful act of another 
directed against the employee for reasons personal to such employee 
and not against him as an employee or because of his employment. 

Sec. 29. That nothing herein contained shall be construed as doing 
away with or affecting any common-law or statutory right of action or 
remedy for personal injury or death happening before this act shall 
take effect. 

Sec. 30. That nothing in this act shall interfere with any proceeding 
5 the Government to enforce any act of Congress regulating the ap- 
plances or conduct of any common carrier, or affect the liability of 
ant such common carrier to a fine or penalty under any such act. 

ec. 31. That 60 days after the passage of this act every common 
carrier subject to the regulative power of Congress shall be liable for 
the following excise taxes for the purpose of paying the administrative 
8 pE this act, and for paying the compensation herein provided 
or, namely : 

First. There shall be levied, collected, and paid on every engine, car, 
or motor vehicle used in the transportation of ms or property on 
the lines of every common carrier subject to this act, whether steam 
or electric lines, an excise tax of $6 per year. 

Second. There is hereby levied, and there shall be payame by every 
telegraph and telephone company operated along the line of or con- 
nected with any telegraph line built, constructed, or maintained along 
the line of any railroad and 3 Une to which the United States 
has granted subsidies, or which telegraph line shall have accepted the 
pe ions of title 65 of the Revised Statutes, an excise tax of $50,000 
‘or and in respect of its plant within the District of Columbia. 

Third. Every express company subject to this act shall pay an excise 
tax of $5 per year on every wagon or other vehicle used by it in the 
collection, distribution, and delivery of express matter, and on every 
car used 3 by any express company on any line of railroad 
for the transportation of express matter a tax of $5 per year shall be 
levied and paid. 

Fourth. Every vessel engaged or enrolled or licensed to act as a com- 
mon carrier by water shall pay a tonnage surtax of 25 cents per gross 

ister ton on the Ist day of July of each year. 
ec. 32. That every common carrier subject to the taxes named in 
this act who carries on business without having = the car or 
vehicle or Soy, og oe excise tax herein provided for shall, in addition 
to being liable to the payment of said tax, be fined not less than $1,000 
and not more than 88.000, and every distinct violation shall be a 
separate offense, and in case of a continuing offense each da 
be deemed a separate offense; and unless otherwise limited, all fines, 
‘orfeitures imposed by this act or by any section of the 
may be recovered in any court of competent juris- 
diction. All laws relating to the collection, remission, and refund of 
Internal-revenue taxes, or laws for the enforcement or collection of 
tonnage dues, so far as applicable and not inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this act, are 5 and made applicable to the 
es hereby imposed, and all EEN 
e collec- 


ealed but had con- 

1 force and effect; and sections 3232, 3233, 3236, 3237, 

8288, 8289, 3240, and 3243 of the Revised Statutes of the ‘United 

States W Pg fa) 
e 


apply to ex or internal-revenue taxes or navigation 
surtaxes im by this act, and to the persons, natural or corporate, 
upon whom they are imposed, as fully as though they or any one o 

em were h set forth at length: Provided, That the provisions 


of said Secretary of th 
during or for 
said carrier is not compl 1 any lawful 

espect matters contained in 


they are hereby, spennan reappropriated, and shall constitute a per- 
manent appropriation, to 


th 
fore passed in 
limitation of attorneys’ fees. 


act. 

Sec. 33. That it shall be the duty of every employer subject to the 
provisions of this act to make quarterly returns of accident payments 
and opertaions under this act to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in such detail and form as the said commission may by general regula- 
tion require. Such reports shall be compiled by said commission and 
the results made public in such manner as the sald commission may 
determine. 

Sec. 34. That it is hereby declared to be the intent and purpose of 
this act and the policy of Congress that the financial burden- of 
injury and death to employees in industries subject to the regulative 
power of Con, arising out of and in the course of the operation 
of such industries shall placed upon the industries involved; and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is hereby empowered and di- 
rected to make all Pe shear reasonable and necessary not herein 
provided for to give ect to the provisions of this act and to accom- 
plish its declared intent and purpose. To thi 
sion shall consider the payments authorized herein to be an element 
of the cost of transportation or the operation of the industries affected 
by this act, and in any proceedings affecting rates the said comunis- 


is end the said commis- 
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— 7 a 2 to recognize and give effect to the intent and purpose 
0 sa 
Sec. 35. 83 55 ag scale of compensation herein provided for shall 


be re 43 the United States Government in all er ey 

9 bee it ea of or in its behalf, by contract or otherwise, and 
said employees the Government of the United States shall 

entitled to all the benefits and privil of this act, and to 


eges 
end it is hereby declared that the A oE raa, of the United 5 


has elected to accept the provisions of this act with respect to all 
of its civil gen however or wherever emp 5 
Sec. 36, this act shall take effect on Ist day of ere 


1916, and shall be cited as the Federal compensation act of 1918. 


Thomas W. and Alice N. Keller. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. RAKER, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, , 
Tuesday, August 22, 1916. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I submit herewith a state- 
ment respecting the claims of Thomas W. and Alice N. Keller: 


DAMAGES AND PAYMENT FOR GROUND ON ACCOUNT OF CONDEMNATION 
IX 


On June 13, 1910, under the proceedings of the order from 
tion filed 


Commissioners of the District of Columbia, a 


a on 
Street, between Park Road —. Monroe Street —under the authority 
of an act of Congress entitled An act to establish uniform building 
Hnes on streets in the District of Columbia less than 90 feet wide, 


Phe Alan the amount of damages incl barre m erdian of the 8 
see by 25 Parcela of ‘property t eet), aaa to 7 Thomas W. N. Keller, part of lot 


square 118 11 to Thomas W. and 
nare feet. Also, lot 13, be- 

2815 344 square feet, for 
assessed — — 11 and 12 
without 


(io “by 25 tect 150 
Alice N. Keller, makin 
gto B. F. 
ch 
assessed $ 


rovements or 
and do ý Kapis has 


1914 (including interest —.— i 
1914 (including —— TTT 895. 


the $524.52 to have been 
the 


Mar. 9 
Noy, 13, 
Mr. and “wig Keller hold receipts sho’ 
in full. one occasion 1 


the 
land 13 13 wire all con but 
Keller's lots were condemned w 
therefi that 


Thomas, cor- 


mpensation, 
eir space without additional cost why mot 
and Keller the same privileges as are enjoyed by 
other citizens of the District of Columbia? 
Law OFFICES OF EDWARD H. THOMAS, 
W sihington, Ik D. C., ‘May 25, 25, 1944. 
Hon. Jonx Noy se SMITH, 


nited States Senate. 


Sin: On June 13, 1910, the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia filed their petition in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, 
holding a district court in eause No. 880 to — “a a building line on 
the west side of Thirteenth Street NW., between Park Road Monroe 
Street, under the authority of an act’ of ene se roved June 21, 
1906, entitled “An act provido n nt of an uniform 
building ane: on streets in tbe — Columbia iess than 90 feet 

this law 


red to assess benefits equal to the amount of byrne re including all 
expenses of the proceeding. yeg vada prope: to be taken 
and which were taken, under t 5 e part 
of lot 11, being the east 25 feet by b; kall 4 of said lot, con g 750 
square feet, owner, mas eller, and part of lot 12 the 


east 25 feet’ by full width ef said lot, —— 750 square f. feet, owners, 


Thomas W. and Alice N. 1 
‘The building line sought to be established is less than a block — 
ng 


length and appears to be intended as a continuation of a 
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estab! en by subdivision on the west side of Thirteenth Street, run- 
— aed t two-thirds of the block. It appears that there were 8 
Sore verdicts, and that the cost of the first verdict, which was set aside, 
was $421.55. The total expenses being $721.55, and this sum was ulti- 
added to . found, making the total damages awarded 

¥ ts assessed were also $7,896.88. 

As to sald tt leur 11 and 12, the jury found ‘damages of $562.50 
ae ee „ and assessed $750 benefi . 5 
5 „ creating an obligation 

their property of $480. 
north of the Keller property, which fronts about 
Street and is on the ee of that street and 
Park Road. WAS Slowed $6,000 as for the part taken and 


o benefits. 

While I “held the, office of co ay .es Mr. ahr personal; 
protested to me against the property an e assessme; nt 
against it of more than the Baer as Se tte 1 oad . help him, 
being obliged in the performance of my du verdicts, 
— a guess, 


I thou t, was a hard one. I shoul lad to see re- 
N r. Keller, 3 In view of the ea A shown by the 
et that the taking said square embraced only the corner lot of 


E. H. THOMAS, 


Name of 
Lot Differ- | Remarks 
property No. ence. 
Minnix.. 22 
23 
ells 2¹ 
— 
Tweedy, o... 7 
Breashears... 28 
Middleton... 29 
Loeffler .. ... = 
Thomas W. ul 187.50 Number of feat 
Keller. of 
750; 32 cents. 
Thos. W. and 12 22.50 | Number of 
Alice N. square fest of 
Keller. „ 750; 
cents. 
Davis 1³ Amount 


1 Lots Nos. 22 to 31, inclusive, have buil Tea 25 feet of parking—estab- 
lished in deed by John Sherman. nes 


$131.33; 7.20 per front foot. Lots Nos. I 


| 


Naval Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEMUEL P. PADGETT, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 22, 1916. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I shall avail myself of the 
privilege granted to Members of the House to extend their re- 
marks on the subject of the Navy and the naval appropriation 
bill and insert an interview from Admiral George Dewey, 
printed in the New York World of August 20. 

In view of the many misrepresentations and unjust criticisms 
which have been made of the Navy and of naval administra- 
tion, I think it eminently proper to print in the Recorp this 
interview from Admiral Dewey. 

The interview as published in the New York World is as fol- 
lows: 

ADMIRAL Dewsy VIGOROUSLY DEFENDS THE NAVY. 

“Those who make the charge that the Navy is demoralized are 

guilty of falsehood and misrepresentation. Our ships are as pans 


any, our officers are as good as any, and I believe our boys 
gunners in the world.” 
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Iny George Creel.] 

For two years and more the United States Navy has been 
the subject of discussion as bitter as it is confused. The dis- 
putes between pacifists and militarists, between Democrats and 
Republicans, have resulta] in a Babel, and out of it all have 
come prejudices that do not care to bother with facts. 

The people of the United States are entitled to the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. What is slander 
and what is fact? Is the Navy, as it stands to-day, an asset or 
a liability? Is the Navy bill honest and adequate, or a dose of 
“eyewash”? Has Secretary Daniels “ demoralized”? Is he a 
faithful publie servant, worthy of support, or a joke? 

One man only has the authority and possesses the exact 
knowledge to answer dispassionately these questions. That 
man is Admiral George Dewey. He has been in the United 
States Navy since 1854, serving through two wars. Since 1903 
he has been head of the General Board, passing upon naval de- 
fects, naval needs, and naval plans. No administration has 
power to hurt him. By law he is exempted from the usual 
retirement provisions, and if he does decide to retire, it will be 
of his own volition and at full pay. No partisan quarrel has 
ever had power to drag him from his height. 


INDIGNANT OVER SLANDEROUS CRITICISM. 


Aside from these qualifications, he is loved of the American 
people as few men have ever been loved. In a day when there 
is much talk of Americanism, he stands as one who has risked 
his life for it, and who has devoted that life to giving richer, 
finer meanings to the word. 

I found him in Atlantic City, in a great, wind-swept room 
that looked out over the sea. His hair has whitened, but other- 
wise he is but little changed by the years that have passed 
since the wonderful day he returned from Manila to hear the 
shouts of a Nation. The same clear, steadfast eyes, the same 
tremendous simplicity, the same faith in America. 

Speaking slowly, but never hesitatingly, for three long hours, 

he considered the United States Navy, past, present, and future; 
world war; world peace; national ideals and national destiny. 
Only in his first answers, when an evident indignation gripped 
him, did he depart from the tone of one trying to pick his words 
in the interest of understanding. 
The attacks that have been made upon the Navy,” he said, 
“are as false as many of them are shameful. It is not a junk 
heap. There is no demoralization. Both in matériel and per- 
sonnel we are more efficient to-day than ever before. Our ships 
are as good as any, our officers are as good as any, and our en- 
listed men are the finest in the world. 

It is true that we have not enough ships or enough men. 
But navies are not built in a day. It was between 1906 and 
1909 that Germany passed us and that we commenced to Iose 
rank as a naval power. This is in no sense a criticism of ad- 
ministrations. Congress, after all, expresses public sentiment 
in large degree, and the reason we was because the 
people wanted the drop. The recommendations of the General 
Board went unheeded because they were not backed up by 
public opinion. Until 1914 people were in terms of 
world peace. It is different to-day, and it is to-day that should 
concern us.” 

He walked over to his desk and taking up a copy of the 
Senate Navy bill spread it out before him. -For a moment, as 
if to measure his words, he tapped it with a big, brown fore- 
finger, and then he said: 

“This is the best bill ever passed by either House of any 
Congress. It takes the five-year program of the General Board 
and changes it into a three-year program. If passed, it will 
restore us to second place and enable the United States to meet 
on equal terms any power in the world, save one.” 

ANALYSIS OF NEW NAVY BILL. 

I asked him then for a consideration of the bill, or, rather, 
some such analysis as would permit a civilian to do a little 
thinking for himself. Patiently he went over each item: 

“ Four battleships at once and six more within three years.” 
Now that he was firmly on his own ground, his words came like 
bullets. “The great clash at the mouth of the Skagerrack gave 
a test to every theory. As a result, naval authorities are now 
agreed that the battleship is still the principal reliance of navies. 
As never before, it is proved that victory or defeat rests with 
the dreadnaught. 

Four battle cruisers at once and two more within three years. 
This will remedy one of our chief weaknesses. The Skagerrack 
proves conclusively, however, that the battle cruiser can not give 
and take with dreadnaughts. 

Scout cruisers, four, and six more to come. 
the fleet. Absolutely necessary.” 


More eyes for 
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“Like the battle cruiser,” he said “the submarine has been 
permitted to gain a very exaggerated value. It is, of course, a 
most useful auxiliary, whose importance will no doubt increase, 
but at present there is no evidence that it will become supreme. 
The bill provides for 9 fleet submarines, 3 coast submarines, 
800-ton type, and 55 submarines, smaller type, provisions that 
are in line with the recommendations of the General Board. 7 

“A feature of the Skagerrack engagement,” he continued, “ was 
the convincing demonstration of the usefulness of the destroyer. 
These tiny ships, primarily designed to serve the purpose of a 
screen, to be outriders for the big ships, have been regarded as 
incapable of attacking first-class ships in the daytime. The 
German destroyers descended upon the British fleet in broad 
daylight and the destroyers of both fleets played an important 
part in the fighting. We feel that the bill’s provision for 50 
destroyers is amply justified. So!” He turned in the chair and 
clapped his hands together. “It is a bill that gives us strength, 
and, best of all, a bill that gives us balanee.” 

WHY WE NEED A GREAT NAVY. 


“ Granting all that,” I said, “ but what about the need of it?” 
As carefully and fairly as possible I presented the feeling of 
many people in many Western and Middle West States—a feeling 
that this expenditure of millions on the Navy was a departure 
from American traditions, a hysterical surrender to the madness 
that has had hold on kings. His fine head nodded appreciation 
of every point, but at the end he spread wide his hands in & 
sweeping gesture of dissent. 

“I know that I am not a militarist,” he said. “Those who 
have never seen war or who have only played at war may talk 
in terms of jingoism, but men who know what war is and what 
war does are the last in the world to approach it in any swash- 
buckling fashion. I hope the day will come when peace and 
justice rule the world, but that day is not yet here. Not all our 
idealism can brush away facts. If we are to dwell in peace we 
must be able to protect that peace.” He walked to the open 
window and pointed to the shining stretches of the seas. 

“Look at our coast line! From Maine to the canal; from 
the canal to Alaska! Russia has had to maintain two distinet 
fleets, one in the_Baltic, one in the Black Sea. Our problem 
is much the same. We can not be said to have met our defensive 
needs until we are able to maintain a fleet in the Pacific Ocean 
as well as in the Atlantic. Our geography, the immensity of 
our coast line, join to make the Senate Navy bill a minimum 
requirement. No! No!” he exclaimed. “ We must accept condi- 
tions as we find them, although we are not to give up hope of 
changing the conditions. 

“ Given this increase,” he declared, “ given the ships and men 
that this bill provides, and the United States, as never before, 
will be a peace power, able at all times to protect and to advance 
its standards. Every cent appropriated by this bill is payment 
on an insurance policy.” 

How about men?” 

“We now have 55,000, and the bill authorizes 74,500.” 

“Can you get them?” j 

“T don’t think there is a doubt of it. The Navy to-day offers 
as fine a chance for the American youth to fit himself for life as 
any other department of endeavor.” 


IN DEFENSE OF SECRETARY DANIELS. 


Tell me, Admiral Dewey,” and I braced myself for the mo- 
mentous question: “Has Secretary Daniels demoralized the 


Navy?” 
“Bosh!” The exclamation was one of disgust and indigna- 
tion. “Facts and figures tell their own story. The Navy was 


5,000 short of the number of enlisted men allowed by law; - 
over 6,000 have been added, although more rigid examinations 
have forced the rejection of five out of every six. Only 52 per 
cent of honorably seamen were reenlisting. For 
more than a year about 90 per cent have reenlisted. Desertions 
have been cut in half and discipline has been improved to an 
extent that has permitted the restoration of a prison ship and 
a disciplinary barracks to normal uses. No, sir; the Navy is 
not demoralized, and those who make the charge are guilty of 
falsehood and misrepresentation.” 

“Did Secretary Daniels ever issue an order for officers and 
men to mess together, only withdrawing the order when informed 
that it might bring whites and blacks to the same table?” 

“Slanderous! No such order was ever heard of.” 

It had been my purpose to take up with Admiral Dewey every 
one of the small things alleged against Secretary Daniels—every 
one of the. petty charges that press and magazines have used to 
prejudice people against the Navy head. It proved Impossible. 
It would have been like talking cutter gossip with St. Paul. 

“How about officers?” I asked. 
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I could see 
his relief at getting away from mud. “ When the present admin- 
- istration took charge it found that the law providing for the 
appointment of two midshipmen at Annapolis by each Member 
of Congress had been permitted to lapse. This law was extended, 
and the present Congress, upon the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary, has provided for three midshipmen to each Congressman. 
This makes 531 additional appointments immediately available. 
There is also the law that opens the Naval Academy to 15 en- 
listed men each year, provided, of course, they measure up to 
the mental, moral, and physical standards.” 
Is that a good idea?” 
PROMOTION OPEN TO ENLISTED MEN, 


“Tt is more than a good idea.” For a second I saw Admiral 
Dewey as he must have looked on the bridge in Manila Bay. It 
is democracy. Eighteen years ago, when this matter first came 
up, I took a stand that has never changed. I said then that the 
Navy could not afford to be the one department of American 
activity in which a boy could not rise from the bottom to the 
top. I say it now. This is the United States, not an Old 
World monarchy. 

“The same thing goes for the ship schools,” he continued 
emphatically. “Education is our solid rock. Not only do the 
schools make better citizens, but they make better sailors. We 
want our youngsters trained in intelligence as well as in hands, 
so that if officers go the ship can still be fought. No, sir!” he 
exclaimed. “Opening the door of promotion to the enlisted 
man—ziving him an elementary, technical, or industrial educa- 
tion, as may be deemed fittest—are American policies.” 

* What about the famous drinking order?” 

“A good thing.” His answer was instant. There was some 
feeling about it at first, because the papers made fun of it, and 
there was also au attempt to make it appear that Secretary 
Daniels was charging officers with intemperance. I think that 
the feeling has disappeared completely. Every railroad, every 
great corporation, has long had an ironclad rule forbidding men 
to drink while on duty. Isn’t a ship as important as a locomo- 
tive? Practically every European power has copied the order, 
by the way.” 8 

“And marksmanship? Is it true that our gunners can't hit the 
side of a barn?” 

Before answering he pawed over some papers on his desk an 
pulled out a report of some kind. t 


PROFESSIONAL CONTROL MADNESS. 


“ Here are some facts,” he smiled. “From 1909 on we did go 
down, owing to the discontinuance of elementary practice. But 
we've pulled up. Admiral Fletcher, reporting on the 1915 
target practice, says this: ‘It is believed that the scores 
recorded are higher than ever before in the open sea.’ The 
recent practices were held at ranges of 16,000, 17,000, and 18,000 
yards, which are even longer than the longest ranges at which 
firing has occurred in the European war. About 10 out of 20 
shots would have hit an enemy ship at 18,000 yards. Do you 
know,” he said, almost confidentially, “I believe our boys are 
the best gunners in the world?” , 

“Tell me, Admiral Dewey,” I ventured another leading ques- 
tion, what is all this clamor about the Navy needing a gen- 
eral staff?” 

He laughed. 

“I don’t know,” he said. “Tve tried to pin them down, but 
not one has even been able to make clear just what it was that 
he wanted. Down in their hearts, I suppose, they want a small, 
select body to have entire charge of the Navy. Well, they'll 

never get it, and they shouldn't get it.” 

“You believe, then, that the Secretary of the Navy should be 
a civilian?” 

“Absolutely. He represents the people, and the closer he is to 
the people the better. Same thing with the powers of Congress. 
I can conceive of no greater madness than to put the Navy in 
the power of a naval group or the Army in the hands of sol- 
diers alone. As a matter of course, we would look at things 
only from our own professional point of view. The whole demo- 
cratic balance would be destroyed.” 

“Here!” his eye caught a clipping tucked away under some 
papers on the desk. This thing was in the back of my head all 
the time we were talking about the alleged demoralization of 
the Navy. Put that in.” 

What he handed me was an article by Hector Bywater, the 
famous English naval expert, written for a British journal after 
a careful study of the American Navy. I glanced it over and 
saw this paragraph marked: ; 

It need hardly be said that the political head of the United 
States Navy infinitely more power than the civilian 
First Lord in Great Britain. And there is every indication that 


“ Officers, like navies, are not made in a day.” 


Mr. Daniels has been using his power to the utmost. His 
friends say he has accomplished wonders; his enemies, who are 
very many, declare that his personal fads and prejudices have 
undermined the morale of the naval personnel and made the 
service a laughingstock. But this charge is not borne out by 
the evidence. Those best qualified to speak assert that the last 
four years have witnessed a remarkable all-around improvement 
in the quality of the personnel, Thanks to the Secretary's 
drastic order shortly after he came into office, intemperance has 
disappeared from the Navy, and although the drink prohibition 
excited ridicule and bitter opposition at the start, the majority 
of naval officers now agree that it has had a most beneficial 
effect on efficiency and discipline.” 

“Do you stand for that?” I asked, looking up after reading 
the paragraph aloud. 

“I would be dishonest if I didn’t,” he answered gravely. As 
I told you, I haye been in the Navy since 1854. Against the 
slanders that have been heaped upon the service that I love, I 
want to say again that never in my knowledge has the matériel 
and personnel been so efficient. The last few years have been 
very wonderful years for the United States Navy. 

“This is more than I have talked for years,” he said at last, 
rising to his feet and holding out his hand. But I want the 
people of the United States to know that it is all right with 
the Navy. There is no demoralization, no lack of discipline, no 
absence of enthusiasm. The Navy has never failed America. 
Tt will not fail.” 


Publie Building for Greenville, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK CLARK, 


OF FLORIDA, 
Is toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 22, 1916. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks relative to the erection of a public building in the 
city of Greenville, Pa., I insert the following observations of 
Hon. S. H. Miter, a Representative from Pennsylvania: 

“Mr. Man of Pennsylvania. The Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds have recommended an appropriation of 
$75,000 for the purchase of land and erection of a public build- 
ing at Greenville, Pa., to be used for a post office and other 
necessary purposes. 

“The population of Greenville as ascertained in the census 
of 1910 was 5,909, since then the population has been increasing 
rapidly and it is estimated that the population now is fully 
7,000, while that of the adjacent territory served by the rural 
carriers is 3,500, making a total population of 10,500. 

“The receipts of the post office have increased 50 per cent in 
five years. The receipts for the past year were $33,750. 

“The following is a statement of the business of the office 
for the past year: 


Pieces of incoming mail handled Sree Dee son 3, 208, 904 
Pieces of outgoing mail handle: 3, 065, 000 
Money orders issued — — — — — 16, 765 


Value of same 


“ INDUSTRIES, 


“The following is a list of the industries of the city with 
the annual pay roll and number of men employed: 


“There are three railroads passing through the city—the 
Bessemer & Lake Erie, the Pennsylvania, and the Erie. The 
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main shops and offices of the Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad 
are located in the city and the increase and development of its 
lines has its reflection on its prosperity. 

Its public schools are rated among the highest in the State. 
The enrollment is 1,553. There is also a parochial school; ee 
of enrollment, 300. St. Paul's Orphanage adjoins the city, occu: 
pying a 300-acre farm, a portion of which is used by the State 
of Pennsylvania for experimental-farm purposes. The valua- 
tion of the church buildings in the city is over $300,000. The 
city is growing rapidly and its future prospects are very prom- 
ising. The United States Steel Corporation has recently pur- 
chased 250 acres of land adjoining the city. A part of this land 
is to be laid out in lots to enable its employees to build mod- 
ern homes. The Carnegie Steel Co. has also purchased land 
adjoining their plant to enable the corporation to increase the 
capacity of its mills, 

“The water plant is valued at $800,000, has a pressure of 
60 pounds down town, has a daily capacity of 1,000,000 gallons, 
and is building a standpipe that will give the town a pressure 
of 50 pounds at any point in the city. 

“The city has provided parks and playground places for the 
people. Riverside Park, bounded by the river and a boulevard, 
will extend, when completed, a distance of 2 miles. In addition 
to this there are three other smaller parks which materially 
beautify the city. Then, too, Greenville is surrounded by an 
agricultural population of great development and value. All 
things considered, it is one of the most prosperous and beautiful 
cities in western Pennsylvania.” 


Hog-Cholera Virns, Serum, and Toxins. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J.STEELE, 


OF IOWA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 22, 1916. 


Mr. STEELE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, it is to be regretted that 
with Congress drawing to a close many worthy bills now upon 
the calendars, which have been reported by its several com- 
mittees for passage during this session, will be carried over to 
the next session for. want of time to pass them. I am fully aware 
that legislation for preparedness has consumed a great portion of 
the time of this Congress, but it does seem to me that a large 
portion of the time consumed in political speech making could 
have been used to better advantage to the taxpayers of this 
country in passing some of these important bills that really 
are in the interest of the producers and farmers of this country. 
The bill to which I particularly desire to call attention, H. R. 
15914, entitled “An act to control viruses, serums, and toxins,” 
is one which I introduced, and is now No. 89 on the Speaker’s 
list of bills to come up under suspension of the rules. This 
bill has the sanction and support of the Animal Industry 
Bureau of the Agricultural ent and the unanimous 
support of the Agricultural Committee of the House. After 
being authorized by the Agricultural Committee I reported this 
bill on May 23, 1916, and it was given No. 260 on the Union 
Calendar. that it could not be reached on this 
calendar during this session, I had it placed on the Unanimous 
Consent Calendar. The bill was reached en two different 
unanimous-consent days, but while Mr. Mann, of Illinois, the 
minority leader, did not object to its passage, he insisted that 
it should be passed over without prejudice as it was too im- 
portant to pass by unanimous consent. I then had the Speaker 
place it on his list of bills to come up under suspension of the 
rules, and, as stated before, it now occupies No. 39 on that list. 

This bill was introduced to give the animal industry bureaus 
more specific authority to issue licenses and restrictions to 
manufacturers of hog-cholera serum and to control the testing 


of the animals under one uniform method, thereby giving the | 


consumers of hog-cholera serums a real, potent serum. It has 
been fully demonstrated by Government tests and honest manu- 
facturers of serum that the hog crop each year can be im- 
munized and saved to the farmers of this country by vaccina- 
tion of the hogs with potent serum. Unscrupulous, dishonest 
manufacturers of these serums have distributed their impotent 


serums over the country, causing a spread of the disease and 
resulting in untold damage and loss to the farmer, and, as a 
result, the farmers have become skeptical even of the Govern- 
ment's formula and have permitted their hogs to die rather 
than expend money for the serums fearing their worthlessness; 
or, finding that their hogs. are sick, rush them to the market 
half grown, thereby destroying to the consuming public the 
advantages of the increased production of pork. 

The hog has always been classed as the mortgage lifter to 
the farmer of the Middle West, where farming is worth while. 
To give to Congress some idea of the importance of this press- 
ing legislation I will call to its attention the number of hogs 
and their value upon the farms of the United States January 1, 
1916, as given by the United States Department of Agriculture, 
amounting to the enormous number of 68,047,000 hogs, and 
valued at $571,890,000. The Iowa farmer is particularly inter- 
ested in the protection and health of this great industry and of 
its real producing wealth. Iowa raised in the year of 1915, 
8,750,000 hogs, valued at $73,500,000, which was four and one- 
half millions more than raised by any other State in the Union. 
Because of these important reasons, I think that Congress 
should pass this bill without delay. 

My observation of legislation in the short time I have been 
here is that when the big appropriation bills are before Congress 
the session is well attended by Members, with gaping mouths, 
wide open, waiting to share in the benefits of the bills; but 
when the farmer of the Middle West requests a simple bill 
passed for his protection and benefit, not asking a dollar out 
of the Treasury, the “ pork-barrel” Congressman has left the 
city or is consuming the time of Congress in injecting political, 
gas into the CONGRESSIONAL . This bill, of which the 
following is a copy, together with committee report thereon, 
ought to pass before adjournment and without opposition: 

[H. Rept. No, 814, 64th Cong., ist sess.] 
Tur Virus, SERUM, AND TOXIN ACT. 

Mr. STEELE of Iowa, from the Committee on Agriculture, submitted 
a mia hee on Aerteutture, to which was 
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Amendment: on page 7, in line 17, between the word,, “ prod- 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, 
Washington, D. C., April 14, 1916. 
Hon. T. L. RUBBY 
House of Representatives. 
Dran Mr. RUBET : 3 to your er request for informa- 
tion concerning our recent nts conducted for the purpose of 
obtaining an immunizati I 
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Very truly, yours, 


* * * * 


A. D. MELVIN, Chief of Bureau. 
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For information and in order that a comparison may be made between 
the present law and the proposed law, both are here inserted and made 
a part of this report: 

“PRESENT LAW, ACT OF 1913. 

“That from and after July 1, 1913, it shall be unlawful for any 

rson, firm, or corporation to prepare, sell, barter, or exchange in the 

istrict of Columbia, or in the Territories, or in aay place under the 
urisdiction of the United States, or to ship or deliver for shipment 
om one State or Territory, or the District of Columbia, to any other 

State or Territory, or the District of Columbia, any worthless, con- 

taminated, dangerous, or harmful virus, serum, toxin, or analogous 

product intended for use in the treatment of domestic animals, and no 
person, firm, or corporation shall prepare, sell, barter, exchange, or 

p as aforesaid any virus, serum, toxin, or analogous product manu- 

ctured within the United States and intended for use in the treat- 
ment of domestic animals, unless and until the said virus, serum, toxin, 
or analogous product shall have been prepared, under and in com- 
pliance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture, at 
an establishment holding an unsuspended and unrevoked license issued 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, as hereinafter authorized. That the 
importation into the United States, without a permit from the Secretary 
of Agriculture, of any virus, serum, toxin, or analogous product for 
use in the treatment of domestic animals, and the importation of any 
worthless, contaminated, dangerous, or ul virus, serum, toxin, 
or analogeus product for use in the treatment of domestic animals, are 
hereby prohibited. The Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized 
to cause the Bureau of Animal Industry to examine and inspect all 
viruses, serums, toxins, and analogous products, for use in the treat- 

ment of domestic animals, which are being imported or offered for im- 

portation into the United States, to determine whether such viruses, 

serums, toxins, and analogous products are worthless, contaminated, 
dangerous, or harmful, and if it shall appas that any such virus, 
serum, toxin, or analogous product, for use the treatment of domestic 
animals, is worthless, contaminated, dangerous, or harmful, the same 
shall be denied entry and shall be destroyed or returned at the expense 
of the owner or importer. That the Secretary of Agriculture be, and 
hereby is, authorized to make and promulgate from time to time such 
rules and regulations as mey be necessary to prevent the preparation 
sale, barter, exchange, or shipment as afor of any wort , con- 
taminated, dangerous, or harmful virus, serum, toxin, or analogous 
product for use in the treatment of domestic animals, and to issue, 
suspend, and revoke licenses for the maintenance of establishments for 
the preparation of viruses, serums, barney and analogous products, for 
use in the treatment of domestic animals, which are not worthless, 
contaminated, dangerous, or harmful. All licenses issued under au- 
thority of this act to establishments where such viruses, serums, toxins, 
or analogous products are prepared for sale, barter, exchange, or shi 
ment as aforesaid, shal! be issued on condition that the licensee shall 
it the in tion of such establishments, and of such products and 
elr preparation; and the Secretary of Agriculture 2 suspend or 
revoke any permit or license issued under authority of this act, after 

o; portunity for hearing s been granted the licensee or importer, 

—.— the Secretary of Agriculture is satisfied that such license or permit 

is being used to facilitate or effect the preparation, såle, barter, ex- 

change, or shipment as aforesaid, or the importation into the United 

States of any worthless, contaminated, dangerous, or harmful virus, 

serum, toxin, or analogous product for use in the treatment of domestic 

animais. That any officer, agent or employee of the Department of 

Agriculture duly authorized the Secretary of Agriculture for the 

urpose may, at any hour during the daytime or nighttime, enter and 

e any establishment licensed under this act where any virus, 

serum, toxin, or analogous product for use in the treatment of domestic 

animals is prepared for sale, barter, exchange, or shipment as aforesaid. 

That any person, firm, or corporation who shall violate any of the 

provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 

shall, upon conyiction, be punished by a fine of not exceeding $1,000 
or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. hat there is hereby 
appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 

Plated, to be ended as the Secretary of Agriculture may direct, for 

Phe purposes and objects of this act, the sum of $25,000, which appro- 

priation becomes available on July 1, 1918, and may be expended at any 

time before July 1, 1914. 

PROPOSED Law. 
{Union Caiendar No. 260, 64th Cong., Ist sess., Rept. No. 814.] 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
May 23, 1916. 

Mr. STEELE of Iowa introduced the pl bill; which was referred 
to the Committee on . and ordered to be printed. 

Reported June 9, 1916, with an amendment, committed to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and ordered to be 
printed, 

A bill (H. R. 15914) to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to license 
establishments for and to regulate the preparation of viruses, serums, 
toxins, and analogous products for use in the treatment of domestic 
animais, and for other purposes. 

“ Re it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to issue licenses for the maintenance in the District of Columbia, the 
Territories, or any place under the exclusive jurisdiction of the United 
States of establishments for the preparation of viruses, serums, toxins. 
or analogous products for use in the treatment of domestic animals an 
for the maintenance in any State of establishments for the preparation 
of such viruses, serums, toxins, or analogous products for shipment from 
such State to or through any other State, or to or through any Territory 
or the District of Columbia, or to or through any foreign country. 

“Sec, 2. That it is hereby made unlawful for any person, firm, or cor- 
poration to prepare, sell, barter, or exchange in the District of Columbia 
or in the Territories, or in any place under the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the United States, or to ship or deliver for shipment from one State 
or Territory or the District of Columbia to or through any other State 
or Territory or the District of Columbia, or to or through any foreign 
country, any worthless, contaminated, dangerous, or harmful virus, 
serum, toxin, or analogous product for use in the treatment of domestic 
animals, No person, firm, or corporation shall prepare, sell, barter, 
exchange, or ship or deliver for shipment as aforesaid any virus, serum, 
toxin. or analogous product manufactured within the United States for 
use in the treatment of domestic animals unless and until said virus, 
serum, toxin, or analogous product shall have been prepared under an 
in compliance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary of icul- 
ture at an establishment holding an unsuspended and unrevoked license, 
issued by the Secretary of Agriculture, as hereinafter authorized. 


“Sec. 3. That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to 
cause to be inspected and tested, under regulations prescribed by him, 
all such viruses, serums, toxins, or analogous products for use in the 
treatment of domestic animals, prepared or intended for sale, barter, 
exchange, or shipment as aforesaid by any establishment licensed under 
this act. If, as a result of such examination, inspection, or test, it 
shall appear that such. virus, serum, toxin, or analogous product is 
worthless, contaminated, dangerous, or harmful, the same shall be 
destroyed by the owner or manufacturer thereof, or by any other person, 
firm, or corporation in possession of the same, in accordance with the 
regniations prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. It is hereby 
made unlawful for gry. person, firm, or corporation to sell, barter, ex- 
change, or ship or deliver for shipment as aforesaid, or otherwise than 
in compliance with the regulations prescribed by the tary of Agri- 
culture, to remove from any establishment licensed under this act any 
yirus, serum, toxin, or analogous product for use in the treatment of 
domestic animals which has not been examined, in: ted, tested, and 
pametn, e ee with the regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
0 culture. 

“Sec. 4. Taat no license shall be issued under the authority of this 
act to any establishment where viruses, serums, to: or analogous 
products are prepared for sale, barter, exchange, or shipment as afore- 
Said, except upon the conditions that the licensee will conduct the 
establishment and will permis the inspection of such establishment 
and of such products and their preparation, and the examination and 
testing of the same, and will furnish all necessary animals, materials, 
and facilities for making such inspections, examinations, and tests, in 
5 with the regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, 


Secretary of Agriculture of any virus, serum, toxin, 
uct for use in the treatment of domestic animals, and the importation 


toxin, or a a product, for use in the treatment of mestic 
animals, which be imported, or offered for importation, into the 
United States to determine whether the same is worthless, contami- 
nated, 8 or barmful, and if it shall a par that any such virus, 
serum, toxin, or analogous product is worthless, contaminated, dan- 

rous, or harmful, the same shall be denied entry and shall be 
— er returned by the owner or importer, at his own expense, in 
Sana ce with the regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

“ Sec. 6. That no carrier, or other person, firm, or corporation, shall 
transport or receive for transportation from one State or Territory or 
the District of Columbia to or through any other State or Territory or 
the District of Columbia, or to or through any Fema, in country, any 
virus, serum, toxin, or analogous product for use in the treatment of 
domestic animals, unless and until the shipper or his agent shall make 
and deliver to such carrier, or other person, firm, or corporation, a 
written certificate, in form prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
signed by the shipper thereof or the agent of such shipper, stating tha 
the same has been prepared under and in compliance with the regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture at an establishment 
holding an unsuspended and unrevoked license issued by the Secreta 
7 Agriculture under this act, or has been imported into the Unit 


“Sec. 7. That the 


the retary of Agriculture is satisfied that the license or permit is 
being or bas been used to facilitate or effect the preparation, sale, 
barter, exchange, or shipment as aforesaid, or the importation of any 
worthless, contaminated, dangerous, or harmful virus, serum, toxin, or 
analogous product for use in the treatment of domestic animals, or 
that the licensee or permittee has violated any provision of this act 
or of the regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
Secretary of Agriculture is also authorized to refuse to issue a new 
license or permit to any person, firm, or corporation whose license or 
permit has been theretofore revoked, if the cause for such reyocation 
was, in his 8 a willful violation of this act or of the regula- 
tions prescribed hereunder. on the part of the licensee or permittee ; also 
to refuse to issue a license or permit to any applicant composed in 
whole or in part of, or with which there is connected any person, who, 
in the judgment of the Secretary of Agriculture, has been guilty of will- 
ful misconduct in the preparation or sale of any such products or a 
willful violation of this act or of the regulations prescribed hereunder. 
Pending investigation, a license or permit may be suspended temporarily 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, without affording the permittee or 
licensee an opportunity for a hearing. 
“Sec. 8. That any officer, agent, or employee of the Department of 
Agriculture duly authorized by the Secretary of Agriculture for the pur- 
se may, at any time during the daytime or nighttime, enter and 
Toper Say establishment licensed by the Secretary of Agriculture under 
s act. 
“Sec. 9. That containers of viruses, serums, toxins, or analogous 
roducts for use in the treatment of domestic animals which are sold 
tered, exchanged. shipped. or delivered for shipment as aforesaid 
shall bear the name of the product, its date of manufacture, and such 
devices, marks, or labels for the identification and indication of potency 
of the same as may be prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture, in 
form and manner as required by the regulations made pursuant to this 
ee ana shall not bear, contain, or be accompanied by any statement, 
a sign, or representation which is false or misleading any par- 
cular. 


“Sec, 10. That it shall be unlawful for any pomon, firm, or corpora- 
tion, or officer, agent or employee thereof, to forge, counterfeit, simu- 
late, or falsely represent, or otherwise than in compliance with 
visions of this act and the regulations prescri 
fail to use, detach, or knowingly or wrongfully to alter, deface, or 
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destroy, or fail to deface or destroy, any certificate, stamp, label, seal, or 
other identification device or mark ov ig se for in this act, or in and as 
directed by the regulations prescribed hereunder by the tary of 
Agriculture, or any virus, serum, toxin, or analogous product for use in 
the treatment of domestic animals or the containers thereof, subject to 
the provisions of this act. 

“Sec. 11. That specimens or samples of viruses, serums, toxins, or 
analogous products for use in the treatment of domestic animals which 
are intended solely for scientific use, experiment, or Investigation and 
not for sale, barter, exchange, distribution, or the usual and ordinary 
treatment of domestic animals, may be 2 from the operation 
of the provisions of this act by er of the Secretary of Agriculture 
on conditions and terms prescribed by regulations made by Im. 

“Sec. 12. That any person, firm, or corporation who shall violate 
any of the provisions of this act, or of the regulations prescribed 
hereunder, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, upon 
conviction, be punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000 or by imprison- 
ment not exceeding one year, or by both. 

“Sec. 13, That any person, firm, or corporation or any agent or 
employee thereof, who shall pay or offer, directly or indirectly, to an 
officer or employee of the Department of Agriculture, or of the Unit 
States, authorized to perform any of the duties prescribed by this act, 
or by the regulations made hereunder, any money or thing of value, 
with intent to influence such officer or employee in the discharge of any 
duty herein provided for, or which may . e for by the regula- 
tions prescri hereunder, shall be deem guilty of a felony, and 
a conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$ 2 or by imprisonment for not more than two years, or by both; 
and an 
the Unit 


age „ or corporation, 
or any officer, employee, or agent thereo: a piven with the intent to 
th guilty of a felony, and 
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25 Luc. 14. That the Secretary of fy lessons shall make and promul- 
ions as ma 


serum ý ous 
product for use in the treatment of domestic animals, and regulations 


That so much of an act entitled ‘An act making appro- 
1 for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 

une 30, 1914,’ approved March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. L., pp. 832, 833), as 
relates to the preparation, sale, barter, exchange, shipment, or importa- 
tion of ses, serums, toxins, or analogous products for use in the 
treatment of domestic animals is hereby repealed, effective on and after 
the Ist day of Jan 1917. 

“ Sec. 17. That all moneys appropriated for Seed hyd out the pro- 
visions of so much of said act approved March 4, 1913, as relates to 
the preparation, sale, barter, exchange, shipment, or importation of 
viruses, serums, toxins, or 3 products for use in the treatment 
of domestic animals, which shall remain unexpended on the Ist day 
of January, 1917, are hereby made available for carrying out the pro- 
visions of this act. 

“Sec. 18. That if apy clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of this 
act shall, for any reason, be 7 by any court of competent juris- 
diction to be invalid, such judgment shall not affect, impair, or in- 
validate the remainder of this act, but shall be confined in its operation 
to the clause, sentence, paragraph, or pa thereof directly invoived in 
the controversy in which such judgment shall have been rendered.” 

1 attention is called to the 9 letter from Hon. David 
F. Houston, Secretary of Agriculture, in which the purposes of the 
proposed bill are set fcrth and reasons are given for its enactment at 
this time: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
7 Washington, June 7, 1916. 
Hon. T. J. STEELE, 

House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr. STEELE: Reference is made to the conference on June 7, 
1916, between yourself and Hon. THOMAS L. RUBEY and officers of 
this department relative to tbe bill introduced by cee May 23, 1916 
(H. R. 15914), dealing with the licensing of establishments for and 
the regulation of the preparation of viruses, serums, toxins, and 
analogous products for use in the treatment of domestic animals.’ Pur- 
suant to your request, the department is glad to furnish you a statement 
of its views on the subject. a 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is to control, so far as Fed- 
eral jurisdiction will permit, the preparation of, traffic in, and importa- 
tions of viruses, serums, toxins, and analogous products for use in the 
treatment of domestic animals, so as to close the channels of com- 
merce to, and, so far as possible, prevent the use of, such viruses, 
serums, toxins, and analogous products, when worthless, contaminated, 
dangerous, or harmful. 

In order to accomplish this end, with respect to domestic articles 
the bill provides, among other things, that it shall be unlawful to sell 
n interstate commerce, or 3 or sell in the District of 
Columbia, or the Territories, or any place under the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, any worthless, contaminated, dangerous, or 
harmful virus, serum, toxin, or analogous products for use in the treat- 
ment of domestic animals, or any such products which have not been 
prepared in an establishment licensed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The licensee is required to conduct his establishment, to permit its 
. and the examination and testing of its products, and to fur- 
nish a ry facilities and materials for making such examina- 
tions and tests, in compliance with regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of iculture. ese requirements are sopor aag designed to en- 
able the artment of ha Sapient effectively control the prepara- 
tion of the products, and to conduct the tests of the same within the 
establishments themselyes. 

The bill also limits importations of viruses, serums 


toxins, and 
analogous products for use in the treatment of domestic 


animals to 
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persons noldtag permita trom the Secretary of Agriculture, provides for 

minations, 8 and test of all such articles when being im- 

rted or offered for importation, and requires exclusion of those ascer- 

ined to be worth] contaminated, dangerous, or harmful. 

It is further prescribed in substance that carriers shall not receive 
for transportation or transport in interstate commerce any virus, 
serum, toxin, or analogous product for use in the treatment of domestic 
animals unless accompanied by a certificate signed by the shipper or 
his agent showing certain facts which will identify the product and 
convey assurance that it has been properly prepared in this country or 
imported in accordance with the law. 

‘ormerly the department was of opinion that much more elaborate 
and drastic restrictions than those contained in the present bill were 
essential in order to meet the needs of the situation. Now it is con- 
vinced that the bill is adequate and that it may be expected to afford 
sufficient safeguards against the evils at which it is aimed. 

In the annual report of the Secretary of Agriculture for 1915, pages 
22 to 26, the establishment and maintenance by the Government of 
test stations for testing hog-cholera serums was suggested. One of the 
prime objects of haying the test stations was to prevent contaminated 
serums and viruses from being sold by plants doing business under 
the supervision of the department. It was also intended, through the 
instrumentality of the stations, to control the potency of the serum. 

Since the issuance of that report certain researches, which for some 
time before had been under way in the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
have been completed. As a result there has been developed a method 
of treating hog-cholera serum which, it is believed, will insure its free- 
dom from such infections as foot-and-mouth disease. In Nd 
the testing of the serum at Government test stations for infections of 
foot-and-mouth disease, apparently, will be rendered unnecessary by 
putting into effect this new method. 

In contemplation of the authorization of Government test stations 
as recommended in the report, the department made careful estimates 
of the cost of establishing and maintaining a sufficient number of them 
adequately to carry out the purposes Intended to be effected. It was 
found that the expense would be very large. The initial appropria. 
tion needed, it was estimated, would be several hundred ousand 
3 would have to be supplemented by a considerable annual 
appropriation. 

n view of these circumstances, it is questionable whether the estab- 
lishment of test stations at this time is advisable. Practically all that 
would be accomplished by Having tem, since the new method of treat- 
ment has been perfected, would to insure the potency of the serums 
3 hog cholera. The Bureau of Animal Indus is convinced that 
the potency of serums and viruses can be sufficiently, and almost 
equally well, assured b Ing out tests at the establishments of the 
producing com ies themselves if the preparation of the articles by 
the companies under strict Government control. 

It is believed that the present bill, if enacted, would accomplish what 
the department believes to be the best and most practicable results so 
far as concerns both domestic production and importations, It invests 
the Secretary of Agriculture with sufficient authority to enable him to 
control the preparation of the output of licensed establishments and to 
require each establishment to furnish a separate building and neces- 
sary space, facilities, and supplies to enable the d tment to conduct 
and absolutely to control tests made in the establishments. By follow- 
ing this plan for testing serums for potency and by causing the same 
to be treated by the new method for the pu of eliminating foot- 
and-mouth disease, it is thought that the object which the suggested 
establishment of Government test stations was intended to effect can be 
satisfactorily attained with -much less expense to the Government. - 
For the 8 reasons the department withdraws its recommenda- 
tions for the establishment of a Government test_station and favors the 

lan offered in the bill in its present form. Obviously, it is legally 
mpossible, as well as impracticable, to supervise the manufacture in 
foreign countries of such articles as are here dealt with. Importations 
of them are small in quantity. The authority ted to inspect such 
as are offered at our ports of entry and to exclude those found to be 
deficient seems to be ample. 

Should you desire further report from this department relative to 
this bill, it will be gladly furnished upon request. 

Very truly, yours, 
D. F. HOUSTON, Secretary. 


This Congress has enacted a rural-credits law by which I 
hope the farmers will be greatly benefited; but its real benefit 
will come years hence, not now. My bill would be of immedi- 
ate benefit to the farmers, but of course there would not be 
much political noise in its passage, and for this reason, perhaps, 
it will not be reached this session. I have assurances from the 
Speaker, however, that if it should be crowded out this session 
it will be taken up and passed at the next session, and it is 
my intention to work for its early enactment into law, in order 
that the farmers may profit as soon as possible by the protec- 
tion which it will afford them and the relief it will bring them, 


How to Secure Farm Loans—Explanation of Rural-Credits 
Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT JOHNSON, 


OF WASHINGTON. 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, August 22, 1916. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, already I am 
beginning to receive requests from those who desire to make 
Federal farm loans under the provisions of the recently enacted 
rural-credits bill, in the preparation and passage of which I 
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had some part. Further, in the preliminary work which led 
to the enactment of this measure the State of Washington took 
a very active part, going so far as to send thrée commissioners 
abroad, State Senators Metcalf and Black and Mrs. H. W. 
Patton, for the purpose of studying rural-credit cooperation 
and agricultural organization in Europe. Their report is among 
the most valuable printed contributions to this great subject. 

Inasmuch as the Federal Farm Loan Board has but recently 
been appointed and is not yet organized, I desire to present 
through the CONGRESSIONAL Record a brief digest and statement 
concerning the rural-credits act, as follows: 


New RURAL-CREDITS LAw—EXPLANATION OF New MEASURES WHICH 
EVERY FARMER WANTS TO UNDERSTAND. 


The primary purpose of this act is to promote agricultural pros- 
perity by enabling farmers to borrow money on 5 security 
at a reasonable rate of interest and for relatively long pe 
To attain this object two farm-mortgage 1 are provided: 

1) A eystem operating through regional land banks, 

2) A system operating through joint-stock land banks. 

o attract money to the farm-ioan field the act provides a method 
whereby those who have money to lend can find safe investments in 
the form of debentures or bonds of small and large denominations, issued 
by the banks and based on the security of mortgages on farm lands. 

These two systems are to be under the general supervision of a Federal 
Farm Loan Board in the Treasury Department, composed of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, as chairman ex officio, and four members ap- 
pointed by the President. This board has authority to appoint ap- 
praisers, examiners, and registrars, who will be public officials. 


FEDERAL LAND-BANK SYSTEM. 


Under the Federal land-bank system the act provides for Federal land 
banks which make loans for the first 12 months exclusively through 
local national farm-loan associations composed of borrowers. These 
associations shall be shareholders in the banks, and in that way the 
members, who are the borrowers, will share in the profits of the k. 
The money for the loans is to come partly from the capital of the banks 
and part) Lg a sale by the banks of bonds secured by first mort- 

on m lan 

Fhe United States shall be divided into 12 farm-loan districts, and 
a Federal land bank, with a subscribed capital stock of not less than 
mag each share $5, shall be established in each district. Each 

eral land bank mae establish branches in its district. 

Within 30 days after the capital stock is offered for sale it may be 
purchased at par by anyone. Thereafter the stock remaini unsold 
shall be bought by the Secretary of the Treasury for the Uni States, 
It is provided, however, that the Government shall not receive an 
dividends on its stock. Ultimately it is intended that all the sto 
in the banks shall be owned by the associations of borrowers, and pro- 
vision therefor is made in the law for transferring the original s 
at par to these associations 

WHAT “ NATIONAL FARM-LOAN ASSOCIATIONS “ ARE. 

The act provides for the creation of local “national farm-loan asso- 
ciations” through which it is contemplated that the Federal land 
banks shall make their loans, Ten or more persons who own and 
cultivate farm land qualified as security for mortgage loan under the act, 
or who are about to own and cultivate such land, may form such an asso- 
ciation, provided the te of the loans desired by the members! 
is not less than „000. Each member must take $5 stock in 
association for each $100 he wishes to borrow, selling this stock when 
he pays his debt. The association in eee applying for mon 
from the bank, must subscribe for stock the bank to an amoun 
1 to 5 per cent of the sum it wants to obtain for its members. 
If a prospective borrower has no money with which to pay for his asso- 
ciation ck, he may borrow the price of that stock as part of the 
loan on his farm land. 

In the event that a local loan association is not formed in any 
locality within a year, the Federal Farm Land Board may authorize 
a Federal land bank to make loans on farm land through approved 


agents, 
ay HOW LANDOWNER MAY GET A LOAN. 

A member of a “national farm-loan association,” before obtaining 
a loan, must first fill out an application blank supplied to the loan 
association by the Federal Farm Loan Board. This application blank 
and other necessary papers will then be referred to a loan committee 
of the association which must appraise the property offered as security. 
Such application as is approv by the loan committee is then for- 
warded to the Federal land bank and must be investigated and reported 
on by a salaried appraiser of this Government bank before the loan is 
3 This appraiser is required to investigate the solvency and 
character of the prospective borrower as well as the value of his land. 
When a loan is granted the amount is forwarded to the borrower through 
the loan association. 7 

SHOULD HELP WASHINGTON'S LOGGED-OFF LAND ARBAS. 

Mr. Speaker, as the Farm Loan Board proceeds with its or- 
ganization, and as the time approaches for the making of loans, 
I beg to say that I shall be pleased to assist all of those in my 
State who desire to borrow money under either one of the two 
plans in the bill. I am in great hopes that under the Federal 
loan system many tracts of rich logged-off land now lying use- 
less in the State of Washington may be brought under the plow. 
I feel sure that the leading citizens of that great State will 
cooperate to the fullest extent to bring about this result. I 
hope that those interested will not hesitate to write to me for 
details further than outlined in this brief statement: 

RULES FOR MAKING LOANS. 


The act specifically defines the purpose for which loans may be ob- 
ined. These are— 
a) To provide for the purchase of land for icultural use. 

b) To provide for the purchase of equipment, fertilizers, and live 
stock necessary for the pro and reasonable operation of the mort- 
gaged e ; the term “ equipment” to be defined by the Federal Farm 

an Board. 
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exis at 
association established in or for the county in which the land mort- 
gaged is situated, or indebtedness subsequently incurred for one of the 
purposes mentioned in this section. 

FOLLOWING ADDITIONAL FACTS SHOULD BE BORNE IN MIND. 


1. Loans may be made on first mortgages on farm land. 

2. Only those who own and cultivate farm land, or are about to own 
and cultivate such land, are entitled to borrow. 

3. No one can borrow save for the purposes stated in the act, and 
those who after borrow do not use the money for the purposes speci- 
fied In the mortgage are liable to have their loans reduced or recalled. 
The secretary-treasurer of each association is required to or any 
diversion of borrowed money from the purposes stated in the mort- 


gages. 

4. No individual can borrow more than $10,000 nor less than $100. 

5. No loan may be made for more than 50 cent of the value of 
the land mortgaged and 20 per cent of the value of the permanent in- 
sured improvements upon it. 

6. The loan must run for not less than 5 and not more than 40 


years. 

7. Every mortgage must provide for the oe fone of the loan 

under an “amortization” plan by means of a fixed number of annual 

or semiannual installments sufficient to mect all interest and pay off 

the debt by the end of the term of the loan. The installments required 

will be Sieg ee in amortization tables, to be prepared by the 
an Boar 


INTEREST RATES CAN NOT BE OVER 6 PER CENT AND MAY BE LESS. 


No Federal land bank is permitted to charge more than 6 per cent 
per annum on its farm mortgage loans and in no case shall the interest 
charged on farm mo exceed by more than 1 per cent the rate 
paid on the last issue bonds. 

For example, if the bank pays only 4 per cent on an issue of bon 
it can not charge more than 5 per cent for the next farm loans i 
makes. 


Flood Su%crers in West Virginia. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD COOPER, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 15, 1916. 


Mr. COOPER of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, after seeing 
the action of the House of Representatives here to-day in adopt- 
ing the resolution introduced by my colleague, Mr. LITTLEPAGE, 
by a unanimous vote for the relief of the West Virginia flood 
sufferers, I realize more then ever before that in time of dis- 
tress and suffering we forget politics and all join in attempt- 
ing to promote the best interests of all the people of this Re- 
public, and we feel that we truly live in a country where the 
voice of suffering humanity crying out for aid and assistance 
shall not cry in vain. 

The voice of over 8,000 homeless, needy sufferers in the flood 
district of West Virginia, their condition made known to the 
National Government through their chosen Representatives, 
after the telegraphic instrument sent the message of distress 
signed by the governor of the State over 400 miles away from 
the seat of government of the people, has been responded to 
by the immediate and prompt adoption of the resolution which 
will mean instant relief to the people of that section of the 
State of West Virginia which was visited by the terrible floods 
of last week. It is indeed a privilege and an honor to be a 
citizen of such a country as ours. : 

Wednesday morning, August 9, the storm which caused death 
and destruction to so many on the waters of Cabin and Paint 
Creeks, in Kanawha County, and Coal River, in Boone County, 
visited that section of West Virginia. The mining towns situ- 
ated along the banks of the creeks and rivers of Kanawha and 
Boone Counties were in the zone of what was perhaps the 
most destructive cloudburst that has ever visited the State. 
The storm, following a clap of thunder, seemed to open wide 
the floodgates of the heavens, the water fell with increasing vio~ 
lence on the hilltops and in the valleys and homes of the 
miners and merchants and others who inhabited the heretofore 
happy villages. Not in the memory of the oldest citizens of 
the afflicted district had any such storm ever visited the State. 

The people feeling secure in their homes were loath to leave 
the shelter their roofs afforded and lingered on until death which 
was on its way down the narrow mountain defiles, overtook 
them. The waters rushing down the steep hillsides, the moun- 
tains towering thousands of feet above the creek beds, increased 
in strength and volume as they rushed 50 or more feet in height 
on their mad dash to the open Kanawha River. Railroad tracks 
were torn from their foundations; railroad iron twisted in every 
conceivable form; railroad cars, in many cases loaded with coal 
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waiting on the sidetracks to be taken to the markets of the 
world, were washed by the force of the waters far down the 
streams; mining tipples, bridges, miners’ homes, everything in 
the valleys only added food to the hungry waters. Beautiful 
valleys, dotted but a short time ago with the homes of the miners 
and merchants, to-day are swept clean of visible habitation. 
Homes, furniture, cattle, and human beings are piled high in an 
inconceivable mass miles below the scene of destruction. 

The property destroyed can be replaced, but the lives lost are 
gone forever. Perhaps dozens will yet be found in the wreck- 
age which is lodged against bridges and other obstructions; the 
sands of the creeks cover bodies the search for which will be 
in vain. 

As is usual in such cases, the weak suffered the most. 
Seventy-five bodies already recovered reveal the fact that almost 
all lost were women and children. The little ones, unable to 
fight against the currents, were in many cases carried down 
the creeks and rivers for miles. Babes were snatched from the 
loving arms of their mothers, and it is reported that several 
bodies have been found even in the waters of the Ohio River, 
some as far distant as Cincinnati. 

Those saved lost all—home, furniture, clothing, savings accu- 
mulated for years, the wages received for digging the black 
diamonds from the mountains of West Virginia—all gone for- 
ever, and with all gone, hope has almost vanished. Many of the 
miners who risked their lives daily to support their dear ones, 
and accumu‘ated dollars for rainy days, little thought the rainy 
day would come so soon and come in such a way and with such 
force as to take away in an hour that which it had taken years 
to acquire. 2 

The good people of West Virginia have responded liberally to 
the call for assistance issued by the governor of the State, Henry 
D. Hatfield, who immediately took the necessary steps to feed 
the hungry, take care of the injured and dying, and give such 
shelter as was possible to those who had found temporary hab- 
itation under the cliffs of the overhanging hills. 

The business men of the city of Charleston, located but a 
few miles from the flooded district, called a meeting of the 
citizens and appealed for aid from the people of that country. 
Before the meeting adjourned several thousand dollars were 
pledged, and it is thought the whole State will respond lib- 
erally to the call for help. 

But much remains to be done. Over 8,000 homeless, and many 
have lost their all, and many have only the clothes they were 
wearing at the time of the flood. Everything is lost and hope 
is at low ebb. The railroads being practically destroyed, it will 
be weeks, perhaps months, before the mines can again be oper- 
ated and the miners again given the opportunity to earn an 
honest dollar by seeking employment in the mines, the only 
occupation they have. The mining tipples, homes, and mining 
equipment of all kinds will have to be replaced by the coal com- 
panies, all of which is a hardship and a burden upon the oper- 
ating companies. It will take time and much money to again 
equip and put in working condition the splendid mining opera- 
tions which these valleys boasted. 

Let us hope that the spirit shown here to-day—a spirit of 
cooperation and aid, a disposition shown by the House of Rep- 
resentatives to send sympathy in substantial form to those 
needing aid in time of distress—will revive the spirit of hope in 
the hearts of the afflicted people and impress the Nation with 
the fact that while the National Government expects every man 
in time of danger to the Republic to respond to the call of his 
country, with his life if necessary, still in time of distress the 
Government will respond with the same spirit to aid and assist 
its citizens when some great calamity befalls them. 


Benjamin P. Birdsall. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. BURTON E. SWEET, 


; OF IOWA, 
IN THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, August 22, 1916. 


Mr. SWEET. Mr. Speaker, I crave the attention of the House 
but for a few minutes, for it is, indeed, fit and proper that we 
pause long enough in our deliberations to pay a passing tribute 
to the life, character, and services of Benjamin P. Birdsall, who 
at one time was a Member of this House and who is now de- 
ceased. ; 


It is indeed appropriate at this time that we recount briefly 
his achievements and successes, that his family and friends may 
know and realize that we share with them in their sorrow and 
sympathize with them in their great bereavement. 

He was born in the State of Wisconsin in 1858. He moved 
to Iowa with his parents in the spring of 1871 and settled at 
Alden, in Hardin County. At that time the Mississippi Valley 
was comparatively a new country and sparsely settled. His 
parents took part in that great westward movement on this 
continent, which is without a parallel in human history, as the 
mighty tide of emigration rolled westward toward the setting 
sun, and our Nation swept on to empire and to greatness. The 
on family witnessed and took part in that great transi- 
tion. 

He was educated in the public schools of Alden and the State 
University of Iowa. He was admitted to the bar in 1878. He 
formed a partnership for the practice of law with C. M. Nagle, 
of Clarion, Iowa, the firm name being Nagle & Birdsall. It 
was not long before it was known as one of the strongest law 
firms in northern Iowa. He was elected to the district bench. 
His temperament, learning, and training qualified him for that 
high position. He was a conscientious judge. His decisions 
were sound in law and logic. Attorneys and litigants submitted 
their cases to him with the utmost confidence. He resigned 
from the bench on account of ill health and again took up the 
practice of law. 

When Col. David B. Henderson declined the nomination for 
Congress he was chosen by the Republicans of the third con- 
gressional district of Iowa as their standard bearer. He was 
triumphantly elected over ex-Gov. Boies, the Democratic nomi- 
nee. He served in this House in the Fifty-eighth, Fifty-ninth, 
and Sixtieth Congresses. While a Member of this House he 
served as a member of the Committees on the Judiciary, Elec- 
tions, Merchant Marine, and Rivers and Harbors. He volun- 
tarily retired from public life in 1909 and took up the practice 
of the law with his son. He died at Clarion, Iowa, May 16, 1916. 

He was a devoted husband and father, a sincere friend, a 
painstaking attorney, an upright judge, an able Representative 
in Congress, a man who looked upon all public service as a 
public trust, a loyal American citizen, a man who loved his 
fellow men. 

Every grave speaks to us in no uncertain language. It mat- 
ters not whether it be in the potter’s field covered by grass— 
nature’s benediction—with no stone or inscription to mark the 
spot, or whether it be in the crowded thoroughfares of life, 
covered by black Egyptian marble, whereon is chiseled in letters 
of living light the name, the achievements, and the deeds of the 
departed, the same sentiments animate the breast, the same 
questions come to the lips that have baffled the sages and wise 
men of earth since the creation of the world. 

From the hour of birth we are condemned to death. The 
same inexorable fate awaits us all. The decree of death has 
been enforced since creation’s dawn. There is no escape. 
There is no new trial. We pass this way but once. There is 
no clemency shown, there is no parole, there is no law's delay. 
All the science and art and skill of the ages are as nothing in 
its mighty presence. Saint and sinner, sage and fool, high and 
low, rich and poor, outcast and king, all are on a common level. 
We all meet at the tomb. When death beckons us to depart 
we must go. All are swallowed up in the great ocean of 
eternity. The waters of oblivion roll over us, and the place 
thereof shall know it no more. 

The earth is a vast cemetery wherein rests the dust of all 
the millions upon millions dead. It is a mighty sepulcher 
wherein will ultimately repose the ashes and bones of all the 
sons of men. 

The mighty tomb of man is decorated by snow-capped moun- 
tain ranges old in story; by caverns deep; by canyons wild; by 
rocks and crags and sunlit peaks; by winding streams and bil- 
lowed plains; by fields; by vine-clad hills; by sunny dales and 
mountain rills; by solemn forests; by shrub and tree and 
flower; by placid lakes; by storm-tossed seas; and girt round 
by old ocean, with its wild and sullen roar, whose billows break 
forever on the shores of the eternal. 

The tomb of man is bathed in the sunlight of heaven, and 
shadowed by each passing cloud. The tomb of man is beanti- 
fied by the seasons as they pass in endless review; by the res- 
urrection we call spring; by summer with its luxuriant vege- 
tation. It is burnished by the autumnal frosts; saddened by 
winter’s snowy wastes and blinding storms. 

It is held securely in the mighty grasp of unchanged and 
changeless law. There fs no chance, as it sweeps on through 
the universe, amid the systems and shining worlds with which 
the Creator has studded the immensity of space. 
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In short, the tomb of man is created, decorated, beautified, 
and governed by the hand of the Infinite. 

Can finite man ask for a more glorious ending? Can he ask 
for a grander resting place? Can he ask for a more splendid 
termination than with the consummation of all things earthly 
at the throne of God? 

Dust thou art, to dust returnest, was not spoken of the soul. 

There is consolation in the thought that the dead can not be 
disturbed. The elemental fires may rage within the bosom of 
mother earth; the voleanoes may pour forth their red-hot lava, 
and the gas and steam may stream up to heaven; the earth 
quake may rend the earth, and its shock may shake cities to 
their ruin, and cause the land to sink down to the level of the 
sea; the lightning may shatter the oak, and the deep-toned 
thunder may roll at a distance; the cyclone may leave devas- 
tation and destruction in its path; the hurricane may howl 
music, and the cataract may fill the air with its constant and 
solemn roar, but the dead sleep on. The living may be ter- 
rorized, but the dead are undisturbed. They have returned to 
the elements from which they sprang. 

Judge Birdsall is at rest. 


So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
That innumerable carayan, which moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, t 
Thou go not, like the quarry slave at night, — 
Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and soothed 
an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 
e one who wraps the drapery of couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant 


Federal Aid in the Construction of Good Roads. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ADDISON T. SMITH, 


OF IDAHO, 
In true House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 28, 1916. 


Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, in my opinion there is no 
legislation which could be placed upon the statute books that 
would be more advantageous to the country or benefit a greater 
number of people than the measure now under consideration 
providing for Federal aid in the construction of good roads. 

Much has been said in prophecy by those who have discussed 
this subject as to how such legislation will make farm life more 
comfortable and profitable and how it will result in a more 
rapid development of the agricultural resources of the country, 
all of which is true; but I desire to refer to a concrete example 
of the benefits derived because of good roads which have here- 
tofore been constructed by the Federal Government. 

The subject of national highways was a live question a hun- 
dred years ago. From 1801 to 1830 the subject of good roads 
engaged the attention of the statesmen of that period. Henry 
Clay, one of the greatest men of his time, was a most ardent 
advocate of the policy of the Government constructing roads. 
Finally a law was passed in 1825 providing for the construction 
of a national road from Cumberland, Md., to St. Louis, Mo., 
which cost over $7,000,000. 

This road opened up the frontier country and was the main 
thoroughfare from the East to the West until the construction 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. This national road, which is 
one of the finest highways in the country, passes through the 
county in which I was born, and I have traveled over it many 
times in the old stage coaches, which mode of travel has long 
since been abandoned. 

Upon this great highway are magnificent farm homes and 
barns and prosperous villages. The early settlers along this 
highway were fortunate in securing employment in the construc- 
tion of the road, and in this way were able to lay the foundation 
for their later prosperous condition. In addition an immediate 
and profitable market was created for their hay and grain to 
supply the great number of horses used in construction work. 

These pioneers were thus able to establish themselves more 
quickly by reason of living on such a splendid road and getting 
their products to market at much less expense than their neigh- 
bors in the back country, which naturally resulted in their 
greater prosperity. 

There is no better way in which to more equitably distribute 
in the inland States the proportion of the Federal money to 
which the people are entitled, as they in common with citizens 
of every other section of the country contribute to the support 


of the Federal Government. The money which is to be appor- 
tioned among the different States will furnish employment to 
thousands of people and much of the labor will doubtless be per- 
formed by those living in the vicinity of the roads to be im- 
proved, so that while the farmer is being benefited by the im- 
provement of the roads, by furnishing him with easier and 
cheaper access to the markets, he will also be benefited by secur- 
ing work for his teams and the members of his family who may 
not be constantly occupied on the farm. 

While I had hoped that a much larger amount would be ap- 
propriated than is contemplated in the proposed bill, I most 
heartily support the present measure, feeling confident that Con- 
gress will recognize the wisdom of entering upon a larger and 
more extensive plan of improving the roads of the country after 
the experimental stage has passed. 

I hope that within the next few years there will be enacted 
a law based on the plan proposed in a bill which I have intro- 
duced, providing for the issuance of 3 per cent Government 
bonds, the money thus realized to be advanced to the States for 
road improvement in proportion to their area and population at 
4 per cent interest, secured by bonds issued by the States, the 
difference of 1 per cent interest between the Federal and State 
bonds to be placed into a sinking fund, which will, in the course 
of less than 50 years, be sufficient to pay off the bonds, thus 
allowing the States to have the use of the money with which 
to improve their roads at 4 per cent interest. As the principal 
will be taken care of by the 1 per cent difference in the interest 
between the State and Government bonds, placed in a sinking 
fund, the interest only will have to be paid by the States. 

There has been appropriated by the Federal Government in 
public lands, to aid the construction of railroads, $1,000,000,000 ; 
for rivers and harbors, $600,000,000; for public buildings, 
$200,000,000 ; and for the Panama Canal, $400,000,000. 

There is every reason, therefore, why the people of this coun- 
try should demand that the Government proceed toward the 
construction of good roads in every section of the Union for the 
benefit of the pecple of all the States. 

The history regarding the construction of the old National 
Road, to which I made reference, is of special interest in this 
connection, and I submit herewith an article by Mr. Maurice O. 
Eldridge, of the Office of Public Roads, Department of Agricul- 
ture, which contains interesting and valuable information re- 
garding this national highway, which should be preserved in the 
archives of the Government as a historical contribution to the 
literature on this important subject. 


THE OLD CUMBERLAND ROAD. 


[By Maurice O. Eldridge, assistant in road management, United States 
Department of Agriculture.]. 
“ We hear no more the clanging hoof, 
And the h aag by, 
For the steam g rules the traveled world, 

And the old pike’s left to die.“ 
Not until 1894, when the Hon. T. B. Searight, of Uniontown, Pa., 
yn us a most interesting account of its construction, and 
1 did we have any connected history of the old Cumberland 

hole 


Road. Mr. ht was born and reared on line of this road, and 
spent his w fe amid scenes connected -with it. He saw it in the 
zenith of its glory and with emotions of sadness witnessed its de- 


He tells us it was “a highway at once d and im 

and an artery largely instrumental in 5 e early growth and 
development of our country’s wonderful resources and most influentlal 
in strengthen the bonds of the American Union.” We are told by 
another writer t “it is a monument of a past age, but, like all other 
monuments, it is interesting as well as venerable, It carried thousands 
of population and millions of wealth into the West; and more than any 
other material structure in the land served to harmonize and strengthen, 
if not save, the Union.” 

The Cumberland Road, called so because it began at Cumberland, Md., 
was at one time the most widely known and 
the United States. One evidence of this is shown by ct 
during the year 1838, $50,000 in tolls was collected in the State of 
Ohio alone, although the road had not at that time been completed 
west of eg ig The year 1839, however, seems to have been the 
banner year for this 8 highway, as Ohio collected in that year 

62,446.10 in tolls. The total amount collected in Ohio from 1831 to 
877 amounted to nearly a million and a quarter of dollars. 

It is generally thought that Henry Clay originated the idea of build- 
ing the Cumberland Road, but speeches delivered in Congress in 1829 

ve the credit of its conception to Mr. Gallatin, Secretary of the 

reasury from 1801 to 1813, under the Jefferson and Madison adminis- 
trations. While Mr, Clay may not have been the originator of the 
scheme for building the road, he was its ablest friend in Congress, 
leading most of the debates for its construction and preservation. To 
commemorate his services in behalf of the road a monument was erected 
near Wheeling, W. Va. * which is fast crumbling to decay 
having been built out of a poor quality of sandstone. The friends o. 
good roads in the United States ought to raise a fund with which to 
reproduce this monument in enduring granite, and should ereet the 
same at some sppropriate place along the line of the old pike. 

Hen: Clay was regarded with great admiration and esteem all 
along "the line of the old road. This magnetic man not only made 
friends of the drivers, but of the tavern keepers and persons in other 
8 along the road. One Humes, of Claysville, Pa., was given 
to ting of the familiarity with which he was greeted by Mr. Clay. 
On one oceasion a coach in which Mr. Clay was traveling to Washing- 
ton was upset in a pile of limestone in the main street of Uniontown, 
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Sam Sibley, the driver of the coach, had his nose broken, but Mr. cay 
was unhurt, and upon being extricated from the overturned coa 
facetiously remark “ This mixing the Clay of Kentucky with the 
limestone of Pennsylvania.” 

Other illustrious statesmen of the early days of the Republic were 
frequent travelers over the road to and from Washington, among whom 
may be mentioned 1 Polk, Houston, Taylor, John C. 
Crittenden, Breckenridge, John Marshall, and Davy Crockett. Mr. 
Searight mentions with pleasure having shaken bands with Gen. Jack- 
son as he sat in his wl hg ang df hora wy ge ee 

The road was greatly renowned for number and excellence of its 
taverns. On the mountain division nearly e mile had its tavern. 
Some of these hostelries were ched on elevations near the roadside, 
while others were sheltered be with inviting seats 
for idlers and wa 
worn traveler. 
come of “Good cheer,” w. 

m the “horse troughs” on the 


agon stan 

ee ong 5 “levy” and ried esd of 8 by fipponny- 

asi e a wagoner, w. a six-horse team, putting 
over night did not exceed 51.75, and this included the feed ker the 
horses, as well as meals for the driver, and “all the drinks he saw 
proper to take.” 
he taverns and stagehouses often entertained motly crowds—states- 
men and teamsters, homeseekers and magicians, fortune hunters, actors 
and actresses, and others of greater or less prominence. Circuses and 
minstrels were constantly traveling over the road, giving performances 
at the principal towns, and roving bands of gypsies and fortune tellers 
tched their tents and built their camp fires along the wayside. In 
ct, between the years 1820 and 1850 nearly everything, whether the 


necessaries or luxuries of life, or the thi tended merely to amuse 
found its way into the West by way of the old pike; Pes 


in Ohio, Indian: d Illinois, wh x 5 sui 
common o, In a. an nois, when an es 
novel, remarkable, or peculiar, to of It as having come down the 

Ike.“ It is for this reason that the officers of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition Co decided to name The Midway Plaisance” of the St. 
Louls Exposition, the place where all the freaks and “everything new 
under the sun” can be seen, “ So 

Mr. Searight says that the National Road was not a turnpike in 
the literal sense of the word, which means a road upon which pikes 
were placed to turn travelers thereon through gates to prevent the 
evasion of toll rates,’ for tollgates were not needed on the National 
Road, as it was usually kept in good condition, and travelers paid th 
toll without complaint. Tollhouses were located about 15 
and were all supplied with strong iron gates swung to massive iron 
posts. These gates were placed on the road in 1835 to enforce the pay- 
ment of tolls when necessary. The tollhouses were of uniform size, 
and were usually round or octagonal in shape. Only one instance is 
known of a traveler refusing to pay toll for using the National Road, 
and this grew out of a misconception of the act of Congress exemptin 
coaches conveying the United States mail. Mr. Stockton, in charge o 
the National Road Stage Co., refused to pay toll on the ground of 
haying a mail pouch in each coach, while Mr. Searight, the road com- 
missioner, contended that the act of Congress was not made to cover 
so broad a plane, and notified Mr. Stockton that unless the tolls were 

aid the 3 would be closed against his coaches, Which was done. 
ír. Searight’s contention was sustained in the United States Supreme 
Court. 

The Cumberland Road was built by the United States Government 
under the superyision of the War Department. It is the longest straight 
road ever bullt by a Government in the world, being nearly 800 mile 
in length. The total cost of its construction was wholly paid out of 
the United States Treasury, and amounted in all to about $7,000,000. 
It was planned to run from Cumberland, Md., to St. Louis, Mo., 1 | 
through the capitals of Ohio, Indiana, and IIIInols. A small pert 0 
the western end, however, though graded, was never macadamized. The 
Cumberland Road was connected with Baltimore, Md., by a road which 
was built by the bankers of Baltimore, and with the tidewater of the 
Potomac at Washington by the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal. 

The cost of the eastern division of the road was quite excessive, 
being about $9,745 ga mile between Cumberland and Uniontown, The 
cost of the entire division east of the Ohio River was about $13,000 
per mile. This, of course, included the heavy grading and the ponder- 
ous stone bridges. The ave cost of the road in eastern Ohio was 
much less than in land and Pennsylvania, being about 1 7 5 5 per 
mile, and this includ macadamizing, masonry, bridges, an 
This road, projected and 8 surveyed in 1806, was not thrown 
open to the public until 1818. During this year the first line of pas- 
senger coaches was put on, and was conducted by James Kinkead, 
was a2 member of the firm which built most of the stone bridges slong 
the road. About 1852 the railroads took from it the bulk of tra 
and traffic, as well as the mails between the East and the West, thus 
ushering in the period of its decline. 

Mr. right fails to give us a definite idea as to the methods used 
in constructing the r but we know that the total width of the 
cleared roadway was 66 feet, the width graded 32 feet, and the width 
macadamized feet. The writer inspected the road at a number of 
different places in Maryland, Pennsylvania, and West V; ia during 
the last few years, and was surprised to find so many varieties of ma- 
terial used and such a lack of uniformity in its construction. In places 
the road was built with a telford foundation and a macadam ce, 
and in many such places the top has worn entirely away, leaving the 
rou telford base exposed. In other places the foundation was t 
of large stone, varying from 4 to 10 inches in diameter, the surface 
being composed of small broken stone or gravel; while in other places 
the road seems to haye been parut built out of small broken stone ac- 
cording to Macadam’s original method. 

From a letter written 3 Brig. Gen. C. Gratiot to Lieut. J. K. F. 
Mansfield, of the Corps of Engineers, who had charge of the road, we 
are able to secure definite information re arding the methods pursued 
In repair the road subsequent to 1832. Repairs were made ac- 
cording to the macadam system. All loose stones were removed from 
the road, the foundation was raked smooth and made nearly flat. The 
ditches on each side were opened so that the water could not stand at 
a higher level than 18 inches below the lowest part of the surface. The 
culverts were so constructed as to allow the 
under the 


ee passage of all water 
N e roadbed having 
educed by hand to fragments not exceeding 


prepared, the stone was 
T 4 ounces in w t, was 
spread on with shovels, and raked smooth. 


Only material of “ suffi- 


n ty. 
The rivers and creeks were spanned b —— stone Teidges a 
culverts. Some illustrations of sey bridges are ju itt 
Mr, Archer B. Hulbert published in 1901 an inte: 


g is more striking e ponderous stone bridges which 
carry the roadbed over the wa It is doubtful if there are on this 
continent such monumental relics of the old stone bri builders’ art. 
Not only such massive bridges as those at Big Cro: gs, Smithfield, 
Pa., attract the traveler’s attention, but many of the less preten- 
tlous bridges over brooks and rivulets will, upon examination, be found 

be erous pieces of workmanship. A pregnant su on of the 


change which has come over 
— and culverts. 


When th t 
Saa Covered mid e 


many drains were necessary. 
passing of the forests many large bridges, formerly of much importance, 
are now of a size out of all p on to the demand for them, and 
hundreds of little bridges have fallen into disuse, some of them being 


quite above the general level of the surround elds. The ponderous 
5 at Big Crossings was finished and dedicated with great at July 


g” 

Hundreds of contractors and thousands of laborers were required in 
their services, and 

still stands as a lasting monument to their skill. 


build 
Mr. Hulbert tells was awakened among the 
t road, and that fly 


è us t t enthusiasm 
laboring classes by the building of the 


scenes were witnessed along the pike in those busy years. Su 
contractors moved West as the work p: £ ng up a number of 
different contracts as they were offered the Government. The con- 


teams were often 
Mr. a 


The build 


but k 
ing it in “the 


ct that the traffic over the 
8 9 — 
ron Large broad-whee! 
wagons, covered with white canvas stretched over bows, laden with 
merchandise, and drawn by 6 powerful horses, were visible all day 
long, while caravans of horses, mules, cattle, hogs, and sheep could be 
seen at any time. In 1822 a single house in the town of Wheeling un- 
loaded 1,081 wagons, averaging about 3,500 nds each, and paid for 
freight on the same $90,000, At that time there were 5 other commis- 
sion houses in and, estimating that each of them received 
two-thirds the amount of consigned to the one mentioned abov 
there must have been nearly 5,000 wagons un! 

paia for transportation. It is further estimated th: 

enth wagon passed thro 
would considerably swell 
these freighters carried various articles of the productions and manu- 
factures of the West, including flour, whisky, hemp, tobacco, bacon, and 
wool. The price for freighting va but we are told that teamsters 
often received $1. per hundredweight from Brownville, Pa., to 
Cumberland, Md., and $2.25 per hundredweight from Wheeling to 


The first wagons used on the road were made with narrow-tired 
wheels, but the broad-tired wheels soon became popular, as b 
of vehicles their owners were exempted from payi 
were two classes of d 
The former were co 


were high 
p ts. The egul 
„ but the sharpshooters often made 20 or more. 


Lines of teams were controlled by companies or associations, who ar- 
55 for nee & of horses every 15 miles. The average load was 
6, pounds, loads weighing 10,000 funds were frequently 


t 
hauled. Small bells were often attached to a thin arch spring over the 
top of the teams and their tinkling attracted attention and admiration 
. These bells were —— as a sort of trophy, and were only 
worn by the most beautiful and powerful horses; and ſt often happened 
led, the team coming to the rescue 


jovial,” — — the historian of the 
the Conesto horse yielded up the palm to the iron horse and it 
became glory of the road was ting, never to 
return, the old wagoners, many of whom had spent their best days 
on the road, sang in chorus the following lament: 


Now all ye jolly wagoners who have got good wive: 
Go 6 farms and there pe Br your ves. 
When your corn is all cribbed and your small grain is good, 
You'll have nothing to do but curse the railroad.” 


One of the most important functions of the National Road was to 
1 easy. Pare and safe means of transportation of the United 
tes mail. mtracts were made by the Government with stage-coach 
companies for carrying the mails quite the same as contracts are 
made to-day with railway companies. The most important mails car- 
e road were those between Washington and St. Louis, 

which were called the Great Eastern and Great Western mails. A 
number of less important mail lines were operated, some of 
carried ee mail and others local mail and newspapers. 

The “ express mail” lines corresponded acne te Grea ” of to-day. 


Columbus in 343 hours and in St. Louis in 94 hours. Ten 
miles an hour was an ordinary rate of speed, and it is said that the 
8 drivers were censured mo 
for ng guilty of intoxication. 


1862 
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to carry passengers, and the o fare for such gers was 
4 cents a mile. These vehicles were handsomely finished, and some 
of them were inted tastily and upholstered with silk plush, and 
would accommodate as many as gers. fair weather an 
extra passenger was allowed to ride ide the driyer. In addition 
to the “ postillion,” which consisted of driver with two horses sta- 
tioned at the foot of many of the long hills, to assist the four-horse 
coaches in ascending, relays of fresh horses were placed about 12 miles 
apart, and these were changed “almost in the twinkling of an eye.” 
As soon as the coach halted the driver threw down the lines and almost 
instantly the incoming team was unhitched and a fresh one attached, 
the reins thrown back to the driver, who kept his seat during the 
operation, the coach rattling off again at full 8 

It was believed by the “pike aer ig that the stage line of the 
National Road had never been equaled for dash and spirit on any road 
in aay 2 or country. An enthusiastic admirer of the old pike 
once said: 

“The chariots of the Appian Way, drawn by the fastest horses of 
ancient Rome, were but a dismal cortege in comparison with the 
sprightly procession of stage coaches on the American highway. The 
grandeur of the mail coach is riveted forever in the memory of these 
pike boys. To see it ascending a long hill, 1 in speed when 
nearing the summit, then moving rapidly over the 3 lexel 
to the top of the next hill, and dashing down, the driver wielding the 
Whip 298 „ handling the reins, revealed a scene that will never be 
‘orgotten, 


Quoting again from Mr. Archer B. Hulbert, the author of the 
book entitled“ The Old National Road“: 


It is impossible to leave the study of the National Road without 
pont up into a single chapter a number of threads which have not 
woven into the preceding record. And, first, the very appearance 
of the old road as seen by travelers who pass over it to-day. One can 
not go a single mile over it without becoming deeply impressed with 
the evidence of the age and the individuality of the old National Road. 
There is nothing like it in the United States. Leaping the Ohio at 
Wheeling, the National Road rolls itself across Ohio and Indiana, 
straight as an arrow, like an ancient elevated pathway of the gods, 
chopping hills in twain at a blow, traversing lowlands on high grades 
like a railroad bed, vaulting river and stream on massive bridges of 
unparalleled size. The farther one travels upon it the more impressed 
one must become, for there is in the long grades and stretches and 
ponderous bri that “ masterful su tion of a serious purpose, 
g you along with a strange up g of the heart,” of which 
enneth Grahame speaks: “And even in its shedding off of bank and 
row as it marched s t and full for the open down it seems 
to declare its contempt for adventitious trapping to catch the shallow- 
ted.“ For long distances this road of the sterner sort will be, so 
r as its imm te surface is concerned, what the tender mercies of 
the counties through which it passes will allow, but at certain points 
the traveler comes out unexpectedly upon the ancient roadbed, for in 
many places the old macadamized bed is still doing noble duty. 


AMERICAN CRISIS BIOGRAPHIES—-HENRY CLAY. 
By his grandson, Thomas Hart Clay; completed by Ellis Paxson Ober- 
[By K , holtzer, Ph. DI 
Few at this day can comprehend how valuable a boon the Cumberland 
Road was to the Ohfov and Mississippi Valleys at the time it was built. 


Clay struggled year after year to extend and complete it. In 1820 a 
— was placed upon this highway near Wheeling in commemo- 


erent his efforts in its behalf. The front of the base bears this 
inscription : 
“This monument was erected by Moses and Lydia Sheperd as a 


testimony of respect to Henry Clay, the eloquent defender of national 
rights and national independence.” 
On another side of the stone these words were inscribed : 
“Time brings every amelioration and refinement most 
rational man, and the humblest flower freely 
is more to be desired than all the trapp 
“Anno Domini 1820,” 
Mr. Clay died June 29, 1852, 11.17 a. m. 


tifying to 


gra 
lucked under the tree of 
gs of royalty. 


A Correction. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES R. MANN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 22, 1916, 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, no one in public life escapes more 
or less misrepresentation. As a general thing I pay no atten- 
tion to misrepresentations of what I do or say. But a Mr. Boyn- 
ton, who is a candidate for the. Republican nomination for Con- 
gress against me, has published a lot of statements so utterly 
devoid of the truth that I am constrained to refer to at least one 
of them. 

Mr. Boynton, in an advertisement in various papers, says 
that I made the following statement, putting it in quotation 
marks as coming from me: 


The people are not competent to decide what laws shall be 
at 1 bd ae I am 5 b a te 7 8 wi ep: 
s an ests and am compelled, ng to press of business, 
peal req =z 


assign the great majority of these appeals to the 
Mr. Boynton's statement that I ever made this statement 
quoted above is a simple, pure falsehood. 


Mr. Speaker, it is not necessary to say to those here who 
know my method of work that I read all suggestions concerning 
legislation which are made to me and read them carefully. 
The thousands of people who write to me from home know that 
I attend to their letters and requests with great care. I not 
only read, but I derive great benefit and much information 
from the many suggestions which are made to me by letter and 
otherwise in regard to legislation, though I make it a general 
rule not to express decided opinions in regard to proposed legis- 
lation until I have had an opportunity to hear both sides and 
get all the information possible; and I rarely express a definite 
opinion on a matter until it comes before the House for action. 

The advertisements and statements of Mr. Boynton about me 
and my action on various public matters are filled with false 
statements concerning what I have said and done in the House 
and in regard to legislation. I shall not take the trouble to 
answer these false statements. I believe the people of the 
congressional district which I represent know that I have been 
faithful to their local interests as well as true to the general 
good and welfare of the country. 

In view of the possibilities which may grow out of the Euro- 
pean war, as well as danger from other sources, one of the 
most important things now is for this country to make proper 
preparation for its own defense. I have taken an active part 
in that movement in the House of Representatives. Mr. Boyn- 
ton, the candidate against me, is opposed to national prepared- 
ness as shown by a letter from him, reading as follows: 

L“ Lexy-Byte,” summer camp — B. N. 23 P. Boynton, Shelby, Mich., 


Jury 5, 1915. 

Dear Sms: With all Europe covered by the dead and drenched in 
human blood it is madness of the most wicked sort to drive our own 
country into the same devilish business of so-called“ preparedness.” 

I marvel that you can and do list such noted and honorable names 
on your committees. Did I not know how easy it is to secure such 
names, I would worry the more about it. In my judgment there is 
just as much sense in arming our State lines as in arming our coasts 
against the world. uotations from Washington of over a hundred 
years ago are silly, y don’t you go back to the oxcarts, too? 

ours, 
M. P. Dorxxrox. 


An Interview with Admiral Dewey. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 
HON. CHARLES O. LOBECK, 
OF NEBRASKA, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 22, 1916. 


Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by printing in the Recorp an interview with 
Admiral Dewey published in the Baltimore Sun, August 20, 1916, 
in relation to the United States Navy—its personnel, its equip- 
ment, and its present condition—also taking into consideration 
the building program adopted by Congress. This statement is 
one of the clearest and most comprehensive that I have had 
the pleasure to read or hear, and I think the people of the 
United States and Members of Congress should have the benefit 
of Admiral Dewey’s opinions, and therefore ask that this inter- 
view with Admiral Dewey, the hero of two great wars and 
beloved by all American people, may be inserted in the RECORD. 

DEWEY UPHOLDS DANIELS AND SAYS NAVY IS IN FINE SIIAPE. 
[By George Creel.] 

For two years and more the United States Navy has been the subject 

of discussion as bitter as It is confused. The disputes between pacilists 


and militarists, between Democrats and Republicans, have resulted in 
a Babel, and out of it all have come prejudices that do not care to 
bother with facts. : 

It is a situation packed with menace. Not only is it the case that 
national confidence and national self-respect are being undermined, 
but isnot and hate make it impossible for wise decisions to be ren- 
d . Nothing is more im tive than that such a situation be ended. 

The people of the United States are entitled to the truth, the whole 

th, and nothing but the truth. What is slander and what is fact? 
Is the Navy as it stands to-day an asset or a liability? Is the Navy 
bill honest and adequate or a dose of “eye wash” ? Has Secretary 
Daniels 3 7 Is he a faithful public servant, worthy of 
rt, or a joke? 
ese questions may not be answered by any member of the Wilson 
administration or any Member of 8 or by any officesecker, or 
any “ ine experts writing to suit editorial 88. Not 
oak is absolute and exact knowledge r 
au 
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retire it will be of his own volition and at 0 quar- 
rel has ever had power to from his height. 

Aside from these qualifications he is loved by the American ple 
as few men have ever been loved. In a day when there is much talk 


who has devoted that life to giving richer, finer meanings to the word. 

I found him in Atlantic City in a great, wind-swept room that looked 
over the sea. His hair has whitened, but oth he is but little 
changed from the years that have since the wonderful day he 
returned from Manila to hear the shouts of a Nation. The same clear, 
2828 eyes, the same tremendous simplicity, the same faith in 

erica ! 

Speaking s!owly, but never hesitantly, for three long bours he con- 
sidered the United States Navy, „ present, and future; world war, 
world peace, national ideals, and national destiny. Only in his first 
answers, when an evident indignation gripped him, did he depart from 
— 5 tone of one trying to pick his words in the Interest of under- 
standing. 

5 The attacks that have been made upon the Navy,” he said, “ are as 
false as many of them are shameful. It is not a junk heap. There is 
no demoralization. Both in material and personnel we are more effi- 
cient to-day than ever before. Our ships are as good as any, our officers 
are as as any, and our enlisted men are the finest in the world. 

“Tt is true that we have not enough ships or enough men. But 
navies are not built in a day. It was between 1906 and 1909 that Ger- 
many passed us and that we commenced to lose rank as a naval power. 
This is in no sense a criticism of administrations. Congress, after all, 
expresses public sentiment in large degree, and the reason we dr ped 
was use the people wanted the . The recommendations o e 
general board went unheeded because they were not backed by public 
opinion. Until 1914 peonpi were think in terms of world peace. It 
is diferent to-day, and it is tortay that should concern us,” 

He walked over to his desk and, taking up a copy of the Senate nayy 
bill, spread it before him. For a moment, as if to measure his words, 
he tapped it with a big brown 8 and then he said: 

n is the best bill ever passed by either House of any Con 5 


It takes the five-year program of the General and changes it into 
a three-year program. It will restore us to second place and enable the 
United States to meet on equal ti any power in the world, save one. 


erms 
d slowly, after another pause 


“just as it 
American, that this bill w 


parties and 9 

I asked him then for a consideration of the bill, or, rather, some 

such 8 as would t a civilian to do a little thinking for 
tiently enough he went over each item. 

ttleships at once, and six more wi three y Now he 

was aay on his own ground, his words came like bullets. “The 

eat c at the mouth of the Skagerrack gave a test of vex borne A 

s a result, naval authorities are now agreed that the battleship is 
still the principal reliance of navies. t is proved 
that victory or defeat rests with the dreadnaught. 

“Four battle cruisers at once, and two more within three years, 
This will re one of our chief weaknesses. Nothing is more neces- 
sary than an adequate information service to provide earl 
tinuous intelligence of an enemy's movements. his is the function of 
the battle cruiser. Also, in addition to speed and endurance, she has 
mt offensive power, so that, if called upon, she can fight for informa- 

on and break through a hostile screen. Aside from offering security 
and information to the main body of battleships, the battle cruiser can 

to protect sea routes, both military and commercial, and can 
aid the battleships in general action by taking up a favorable torpedo 
position where her and heavy will be effective. The Skager- 
rack pors conclusively, however, t the battle cruiser can not give 
and e with dreadnaughts. 
“Scout cruisers four, and six more to come. 
fleet. Absolutely necessary.” 

After placing a matter-of-fact “O. K.“ on the three fuel ships, the 
two ammunition ships, the hospital ship, a r ship, and a trans- 
port, also the two gunboats and various tenders, he moved to the 
submarines, 

“ Like the battle cruiser,” he said, “the submarine has been per- 
mitted to gain a very exaggerated value. It is, of course, a most use- 
ful auxiliary, whose importance will no doubt in 
there is no evidence that it will become ay pe T 
for 9 fleet submarines, 3 coast submarin tons 5 
marines, smaller type, provisions that are line with the recommenda- 
tions of the General rd. 

“A feature of the Skagerrack enga. ent,” he continued, was the 
convincing demonstration of the u Iness of the destroyer, These 
tiny shi, primarily designed to serve the purpose of a screen, to be 
outriders for the big ships. have been regarded as incapable of attack- 

n the daytime. Under cover of darkness or fog the 
tended to safety in on the dreadnaughts, fire their 


ears.“ 
As never before, 1 


and con- 


More eyes for the 


. The German destroyers descended 
aylight, and the destroyers of both 

ting. We feel that the bill's 
ion for 50 destroyers is amply justified. So!“ He turned in 


strength, and best of all, a bill that gives us balance. A great navy 
and truly proportion f 


ae 1 tiat I seit, rt —— 8 3 of it?“ = 
carefully a ‘airly as possible, resen e of many 
in many. Western and P that this Pendl 


ddle West States —a feeling d 
ture o tro 


rture m American 
tions, a hysterical surrender to the madness that has had hold of 
‘kings. His fine head nodded appreciation of every point, but at the 
his hands in a sweep. dissent, 
I know I am not & militarist,” he sai 


the day will come when pe and 
our ideal can brush away the facts. If 
to the sh 


g stretches 
om Maine to 


the canal; from 
the canal to Alaska. Russia has had to maintain two distinct fleets, 
one in the Baltic and one in the Black Sea. Our problem is much the 

We can not be said to have met our defensive needs until we 
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are able to maintain a fleet in the Pacific Ocean as well as in the 
Atlantic. Our geography, the immensity of our coast line, join to make 


the Senate Navy bill a um requirement. No, no!" he exclaimed, 
“we must accept conditions as we find them, although this does not 
mean that we are to give up hope of changing the conditions. 

“Given this increase,” he red, “ given the ships and men that 
this bill provid and the United States, as never before, will be a 
peaceful power, able at all times to protect and to advance its stand- 
ards. „Every cent appropriated by this bill is payment on an insurance 


poney: 
“ How about men?” 
“We now have . and the bill authorizes 74,500.” 


“Can you get them?” 8 
“I don't think there is a doubt of it. The =e to-day offers as 
fine a chance for the American youth to fit himseif for life as any 
Sorry yg meee of endeavor.” 


me, A che Ci and I braced myself for the momentous 
question, “ has Secretary Daniels demoralized the Navy?” 
“Bosh!” The exclamation was one of disgust and indignation. 


“ Facts and figures tell their own story. The Navy was 5,000 short of 
the number of enlisted men allowed by law; over 6,000 have been 
added, although more uga examinations have for the rejection 
of five out of every six. y 52 per cent of honorably discharged sea- 
men were reenlisting. For more than a r about r cent have 
reenlisted. Desertions bave been cut in half and discipline has been 
improved to an extent that has 8 the restoration of a prison 
ship and a disciplinary barracks to normal uses. No, sir; the Navy is 
not demoralized, and those who make the charge are guilty of false- 
hood and misrepresentations.” 

“Did Secretary Daniels ever issue an order for officers and men to 
mess 1 7 — only withdrawing the order when informed that it 
might bring whites and blacks to the same table?” 

Slanderous. No such order was ever heard of.” 

It had been my aye ever 
2 he sent mo = — 

e 3 
people syainet e Navy head. It proved impossible. It would have 


like talkin tter gossip with St. Paul. 
Sflicers? FI asked. 


How about o 

“ Officers, like navi are not made in a day.” I could see his 
relief at getting away from mud. When the present administration 
took charge it found that the law 1 the appointment of 
two midshipmen at — 5 — by each Mem of Congress: had been 
permitted to lapse. This law was extended, and the present Congress, 
upon the recommendation of the Secretary, has provided for three 
aditional midshipmen to each Congressman. This makes 531 addl- 
tional appointments immediately available. There is also the law 
that opens the Naval Academy to 15 enlisted men each year, provided, of 
course, they measure 5 to the mental, moral, and physical standards.“ 


“Is that a good idea 

“Tt is more than a good idea.” For a second I saw Admiral Dewey 
as he must have looked on the bridge at Manila Bay. “It is democ- 
racy. Eighteen years ago, when this matter first came up, I took a 
stand that has never changed. I said then that the Navy could not 
afford to be the one department of American activity in which a boy 
could not rise from the bottom to the top. I say it now. This is the 
United States, not an Old World epoca 

“The same thing goes for the ship schools,” he continued emphati- 
cally. ‘Education is our solid rock. Not only do the schools make 
better citizens, but they make better sailors. e want our youngsters 
trained in intelligence as well as in hands, so that if officers go the 
ship can still be fought. No, sir,“ he exclaimed. “ Opening the door 
of promotion to the enlisted man—giving him an elementary, technical, 
or industrial education, as may deemed fittest—are American 


es. 
pon What about the famous drinking order?“ 

“A good thing.“ His answer was instant. There was some feeling 
about ie at first, because the papers made fun of it; and there was also 
an attempt to make it appear that Secretary Daniels was chargin 
officers with intemperance. think that the feeling has disappeared 
completely. Ev. railroad, ev great corporation, has long had an 
ironclad rule forbidding men to drink while on duty. Isn't a ship as 
important as a locomotive? Practically every European power has 
copied the order, by the way.” 

‘And marksmanship? Is it true that our gunners can't hit the 
side of a barn?” 

Before answering he pawed over some papers on his desk and pulled 
out a report of some kind. 

Here are some facts,” he smiled. “From 1909 on we did go do 
owing to the discontinuance of ee ractice. But we've pull 
up. Admiral Fletcher, reporting on the 1915 target practice, says this: 
Aft is believed that the scores recorded are higher than ever before 
in the open sea. The recent practices were held at ranges of 16,000, 
17,000, and 18,000 yards, which are even longer than the longest 
ranges at which 3 occurred in the European war. About 10 
out of 20 shots would have hit an enemy ship at 18,000 yards. Do you 
know,” he said almost confidently, “I believe our boys are the best 
gunners in the world.” 

“Tell me, Admiral Dewey, what is all this clamor about the Navy 
needing a General Staff?” 

He laughed. 

“TJ don’t know,” he said. “Tve tried to 
one has ever been able to make clear just what it was that he wanted. 
Down in their hea I suppose, they want a small, select body to have 
entire charge of the Navy. Well, they'll never get it and they shouldn't 

tit? 
oat You, believe, then, that the Secretary of the Navy should be a 
civilian 

“Absolutely. He represents the people, and the closer he is to the 
people the better. Same thing with the powers of Congress. I can con- 
ceive of no greater madness than to put the Navy in the power of a 
naval group or the Army in the hands of soldiers alone. As a matter 
of course, we would look at things only from our own professional point 
of view. The whole democratic balance would be des royed. 

“How would you have the professionals figure? 

“Just as now—the General Board. It is made up of 12 picked men. 
Their duties are entirely advisory, but they have the widest possible 
We pass on Navy needs, recommend types and number of ves- 

ggest increases in personnel—in a_word, we are the expert 
a rs of the . za Aamir war a — 

Britain, o ‘ized S a copy o e American plan. 
8 admirals’ staf, sometimes called . staff, of the German 
ACE E a „ neither body has duties so comprehensive as our 
eneral Boa: 


n them down, but not 
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Here!“ under some papers 
on the desk. This thing was in the back of my head all the time we 
were talking about the alleged demoralization of the Navy. Put that in.” 

What he banded me was an article by Hector Bywater, the famous 
English naval — written for a British journal after a careful 
study of the American Navy. I glanced it over and saw this paragraph 


marked : 

“Tt need hardly be said that the political head of the United States 
Navy possesses infinitely more power than the civilian First Lord in 
Great Britain. And there is every indication that Mr. Daniels has 
been using his power to the utmost. His friends say he has accom- 
plished wonders; his enemies, who are very many, declare that his 
personal fads and prejudices have undermined the morale of the naval 
personnel and made the service a laughingstock. But ‘ge 
not borne out by the evidence. Those best qualified to speak assert 
that the last four years have witnessed a remarkable all-around im- 
provement in the quality of the personnel. Thanks to the Secretary's 
drastic order sher * after he came into office, intemperance has 
ap red from the Navy, and, although the drink prohibition excited 
ridicule and bitter opposition at the start, the majority of naval 
officers now agree that it has had a most beneficial effect on efficiency 
and discipline. The American bluejacket of the present day is a most 
admirable type and a positive revelation to anyone who knew the old- 
timer of 10 or 15 years ago. He is fed, berthed, and cared for in a 
way that astonishes those who are acquainted with the best European 
standards. Extraordinary pains are taken with his fessional and 
general education. The amount of headwork he is called upon to fet 
through may seem exaggerated European critics, 
but the result certa:nly appears 

“Do you stand for that?” I 


His — caught a clipping tucked 2 


crease of the viral Me powder output from 1 000 
on; 


tion of electric puls: 'the 
eships: — — 


; the un- 
precedented increase in th the new 
Er e put upon the War College, with its study of maa de ex- 
periments with submarine and alrcraft—so it went on until gave 
up the attempt to follow. 

“This is more than I have talked for years,” he said at last, rising 
to his feet and holding out his hand. But I want the people of the 
United States to know that it is all right with the Navy. There is 
no demoralization, no lack of discipline, no absence of enthusiasm. 
The Navy has never failed America. It will not fail.” 

As I went away I stepped more proudly than at any other time in my 


: whole life. I had shaken the band of Admiral George Dewey. 
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Naval appropriations made or arranged for during past and present 
administrations since 1901. 


Fersen.... —k $107, 006, 642 
eee eee 93, 192, 935 
Taft (four 3 POLO S CONE RENE RS AS 127, 747, 133 
Wilson administration, including new three-year program. 655, 289, 


Democratic Legislation and Democratic Prosperity. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD W. SAUNDERS, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 25, 1916. 


Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, the figures of present busi- 
ness in the United States are amazing. They tell a story of 
unparalleled prosperity, of prosperity in every direction, pros- 
perity for the farmers, prosperity for the wage earners, pros- 
perity for the manufacturers, prosperity for the transportation 
companies, prosperity for the coal, iron and copper mines, the 


tale is endless. The Republican spellbinders have howled ea- 
lamity, and predicted panic until their voices are cracked and 
husky under the strain. But to no effect. Business refuses to 
be alarmed. The country continues to pursue the ways of 
pleasantness, and to tread the paths of peace. We are the 
one great, peaceful Nation, in the midst of a Bedlam, the one 
great country whose people can rest in quietness, undisturbed 
by the thunders and horrors of a world-shaking war. Peace 
and prosperity, plenty and content, these are great blessings, 
and the people will be slow to risk their loss in order to acquire 
the hypothetical blessings of a Republican administration. The 
dog in the fable was secure in the possession of a juicy piece 
of meat. Crossing a stream, he saw his reflection in the clear 
waters below. Excited by the hope of adding to his possessions, 
he dived for the reflected bacon, narrowly escaped drowning, 
and in the pursuit of the shadow lost the substance. The people 
of the United States know a good thing when they see it. The 
machinery of government is running smoothly. They do not 
care to take the engine to pieces to see what makes the wheels 
go round. They are unwilling to drop the pilot of the ship of 
state, or in more homely phrase, to swap horses when crossing 
a swollen stream. Let well enough alone is an every day 
maxim, but it embodies a good working principle. This country 
is in the very heyday of prosperity, and no fair-minded man 
can avoid the conclusion that in large measure that prosperity 
has been secured by wise legislation, and good administration. 
If the legislation of the last four years had been vicious, 
inadequate, and lestructive, if the administration of public af- 
fairs had been timid, weak, vacillating, and insincere, it is a 
clear proposition that our present condition would be one of un- 
rest, disorder, discontent, apprehension, and industrial con- 
fusion. Capital would be timid, labor would be dissatisfied, 
profits would be uncertain, enterprise would be curtailed, mar- 
kets would be disordered, and general business utterly demor- 
alized. These would be the inevitable fruits of crude legisla- 
tion. and incompetent administration. But if a tree is to be 
judged by its fruits, it is clear that the fruits of peace, pros- 
perity, and content do not grow on the evil tree of vicious leg- 
islation, or of corrupt and inadequate execution. There is 
something at fault in the argument of our Republican critics 
who vehemently attack the Democratic Party, but can not ex- 
plain the prosperity that is patent on every hand. Nor are 
these critics in a position to assail the great Democratic meas- 
ures that are responsible in so large a degree for our abounding 
prosperity, with any sincerity of conviction, or plausibility of 
argument. Presumably the minority party is in Congress upon 
the theory that it will expose Democratic follies, and oppose 
the crudities of Democratic legislation. But how can the gen- 
tlemen composing this minority discharge this task with any 
degree of success, when in such large numbers they have voted 
for the bills which constitute enduring monuments to Demo- 
cratic legislative capacity? If the Democratic bills are inade- 
quate and destructive, the work of incapable and incompe- 
tent amateurs in legislation, our Republican crities at least are 
estopped from making this charge, for the record plainly shows 
that numerous Republican votes were cast for these measures. 
Confronted. with this record, it is vain for Republican 
spellbinders to attack the value, or deride the merit of these 
enactments. Simply stated, these bills were either good, or 
bad, adequate or inadequate, sufficient or insufficient. If they 
fell under the latter head, the duty of the minority was clear. 
One and all they should have voted in the negative. But if 
support of a measure by the party in opposition, affords any 
evidence of its merit, then the merits of the measures that I 
shall cite, are abundantly established. In order that the at- 
testing evidence of-Republican support to the merit of Demo- 
cratic legislative achievement may be made so clear, that he 
who runs may read, I propose to set down in order the measures 
upon which the Democratic Party is willing to go to the 
country, and submit its case to the arbitrament of the voters: 
1. The Underwood tariff law. This act revised the tariff so 
justly, so conservatively, and with such regard for the interests 
of all the people, that the business world adjusted itself to the 
new conditions without shock, or jar. Confronted with the 
present condition of universal prosperity, he would be a rash 
man indeed who would care to revise again the tariff, and 
expose business anew to the mischiefs that would attend an 
inequitable adjustment. This bill passed on September 30, 
1913, three years ago. One hundred and three Republicans 
voted in the negative. It will soon be seen that this was the 
high-water mark of Republican opposition to Democratic legis- 
lation. 
2. The income-tax law. When this measure was first passed 
in a Democratic House in 1912, 40 Republican votes were cast 
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in KETE 75 ented aye. Tater. it was passed as.a pat of 
the Underwood tariff bill. 

3. The election of Senators by direct vote of the people. 
Passed in a Democratic House in April, 1912. Fifteen Repub- 
licans voted no, 110 Republicans voted aye. 

4. The Federal Trade Commission bill. Passed in 1914. No 
opposing votes. 

5. The Philippine bill, guaranteeing ultimate independence to 
the Filipinos. Passed in 1916. No opposing votes. 

6. The Clayton antitrust bill. Passed in 1914, 52 Republicans 
voting no, 35 voting aye. 

7. The Rucker bill, to prevent corrupt practices in elections. 
Passed House in 1916. No opposing votes. 

8. The Federal Trade Commission law. Passed in 1914. 
No opposing vote. 

9. The Federal reserve law, reorganizing and rehabilitating 
our currency system, and eliminating the possibility of money 
panics, Passed in 1913, 58 Republicans voting aye, 58 Repub- 
licans voting no. 

10. The revenue bill. Passed in 1916, 39 Republicans voting 
aye. Normal Democratic majority in the House about 24. 
Majority for the bill 100. 

_ 11. The good-roads bill, providing Federal aid for the con- 
struction of roads in the States. Passed in 1916, 128 Repub- 
licans voted aye, 68 voted no. 

12. Bill for the safety of railway employees. Passed in 1916. 
No opposing votes. 

13. Workman’s compensation law. Passed in 1916, 140 Re- 
publicans voting aye, 1 Republican voting no. 

14. The child-labor bill. Passed in 1916, two Republicans 
voted no. 

15, Anti-injunction law, for the protection of labor against 
oppression. Passed Democratic House in 1912, 80 Republicans 
voted aye, 31 Republicans voted no. 

16. Spanish War widows’ pension bill. Passed in 1916. No 
opposing votes. 8 
17. Rural credits bill. Passed in 1916, and denounced in the 
Republican platform, but on the vote in the House, 108 Re- 
publicans voted aye, and 10 Republicans voted no. 

18. Four agricultural bills, of peculiar interest to the farmers. 

First. The bill to prevent gambling in farm products. 

Second. The warehouse bill. 

Third. The bill for grading grain. 

Fourth, The agricultural extension bill. These bills passed 
in 1916. No record vote in opposition to the first measure. 
On the second bill 125 Republicans voted aye, and 31 Repub- 
licans no. On the third bill there were no opposing votes. 
To the fourth bill there was no opposition. 

Mr. Speaker this is a formidable aggregate of legislation. 
Certainly we do not appear to have erred in the matter of omis- 
sion, for apparently we have proyided for every subject matter 
calling for appropriate treatment. The interests of the farmers, 
the interests of labor, the interests of the children, the in- 
terests of the manufacturers confronted with unfair competi- 
tion, the interests of the workingmen injured in dangerous 
employments, the interests of the small land buyer who wants 
easy money on long time, the interests of labor on the railroads, 
and in other occupations requiring safety appliances, the in- 
terests of general business which require a sound and elastic 
currency, these are all provided for in the measures I have 
cited. We wait in vain to be arraigned before the country by 
our Republican opponents on the demerits of this legislation. 
Even the doughty champion of that party for the Presidency, 
the Hon. Charles’ E. Hughes, declines to take issue on this 
imposing total of Democratic enactments, which must stand 
upon their merits, or fall upon their demerits. Surely the wit 
of our Republican opponents can contrive an indictment against 
a portion at least, of this legislation. The country expected 
that Mr. Hughes would find in this body of comprehensive stat- 
utes something upon which to make a real issue. But when 
called upon to define his attitude, he responded by announcing 
that he stood for undiluted Americanism. 

Truly, a clear expression of a definite attitude, and a positive 
policy! He might as well have announced that the moon was 
made of green cheese, and rested his appeal to the voters upon 
tha‘ declaration. Failing to formulate any charge of inade- 

macy, or insufficiency against the legislation upon which the 
mocratic Party rests its claim for reelection, the Republicans 
by their silence, admit its merit and sufficiency. 

Mr. Speaker, the measures that I have cited, and others that 
might be cited, constitute a proud record. The Democratic 
Party has made good, and to each specific promise announced 
in its platform, it has responded with appropriate legislation. 

We promised legitimate business, protection against illegiti- 
mate business, and to redeem that promise have passed an anti- 


trust law. The foundation ot universal N is universal 
opportunity, but universal opportunity did not exist in the 
trade world until a Democratic Congress passed a trade- 
commission bill to make all trade, fair trade, and protect the 
little fellows against the oppressions of oyerweening rivals. 

Every American wants to be a landowner. For years the 
Republicans promised a rural-credit bill, but kept the word 
of promise to the ear only. It remained for a Democratic Con- 
gress to enact a real rural-credit bill, one that will afford long- 
time loans on easy terms to the men who hunger to own their 
own farms, but for lack of means, and high rates of interest, 
are unable to achieve their desire. 

Our merchant marine has been the laughingstock of the 
world. We have utterly lacked for the past 50 years the ships 
with which to transport our own goods to foreign markets. The 
Republican Party promised, and promised, and promised, but 
took no steps to remove the encumbering and antiquated laws 
which effectually hindered the development of a privately owned 
American merchant marine. A Democratie Congress has passed 
a shipping law which will set that marine upon its feet, and 
cause American yards to work to their utmost capacity. 

The expenditure of money in national elections, particularly 
in the presidential campaigns, has been a national scandal. The 
Rucker corrupt-practice act, another piece of Democratic legis- 
lation, will effectually curtail these expenditures, and remove 
this scandal. 

The popular election of Senators was agitated for many years. 
It remained for a Democratic Congress to enact the amendment 
that provides for that election. This amendment has been rati- 
fied by the States. 

The general condition of the wage earners has been im- 
proved by many laws relating to hours of labor, safety appli- 
ances, and relief against oppressive practices. Then of course 
there is the tariff bill to which I have briefly referred. The 
Republicans promised to revise the tariff, and offered the Payne- 
Aldrich bill as the redemption of their promise. On this bill 
they went to the country, and were utterly defeated. 

The incoming Democratic Congress thereupon revised the 
tariff in the Underwood tariff bill, a measure just alike to the 
consumers, the manufacturers, and the producers. As a supple- 
ment to this measure, we have enacted the nonpartisan tariff 
commission bill, designed to take the tariff out of politics. Under 
the Underwood act the country has greatly prospered. Every 
manufacturing industry has readily adjusted itself to the 
new conditions, and earned new dividends for the stockholders, 
This measure is no longer in issue. Two years ago the issue 
was submitted in the congressional election of 1914, and the 
act was vindicated by the election of a Democratic Congress, 
The tariff is out of politics, and should remain out of politics, 

A Democratie administration has given this country admit- 
tedly the best currency system that it has ever known. In the 
words of a colleague, “ The old system was a rank panic breeder. 
When the prospect was brightest, and the hum of industry was 
heard through the land, two links in the chain would suddenly 
snap, tearing to shreds the whole business fabric, and carrying 
dismay to every community on the continent.” We lived under 
the shadow of disaster all the time. At regular intervals the 
storm clouds gathered, the lightnings flashed, the thunder roared, 
and the storm burst. Disaster followed disaster in quick succes- 
sion, until the whole country reeled with the shock. This hap- 
pened in 1873, in 1896, and again in the Roosevelt money panic 
of 1907, when so many of the banks of the country resorted to 
the use of scrip, and we were saved from even greater disasters 
by the house of Morgan, and the powers of Wall Street. It is 
even now a mortifying reflection that this great country, with its 
infinite resources, was unable to save itself, but in consequence 
of the miserable system then prevailing was compelled to call 
outsiders to its relief. But this situation will not recur. The 
country is no longer dependent for salvation upon the czars and 
kaisers, the princes and princelets of Wall Street. 

The first notable financial achievement of the present Demo- 
cratic administration was to revolutionize this wretched cur- 
rency system, the unhappy victims of which are without num- 
ber, and the losses beyond human approximation. They affected 
not alone the financial institutions immediately involved, but the 
merchants whose credits were suspended, the industries whose 
shops were closed, the railroads whose cars were made idle, the 
farmers whose crops rotted in the fields, and the laborer who was 
deprived of his just wage. No business enterprise, or any indi- 
vidual, ever entirely escaped.” 

And so once again the Democrats when confronted with re- 
sponsibility, proved themselves to be equal to the demands of the 
hour. Time after time the Republicans promised to reform the 
currency. The net result of their efforts in this direction was an 
expenditure of over $250,000, and the accumulation of a vast col- 
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lection of monetary essays, of little value for the solution of the 
practical questions involved. 

But the crowning work, I might almost say, of a Democratie 
Congress, is the Shackleford bill, providing Federal aid for road 
construction in the States. This ee will reach into, and 


affect with its benefits every community, of every State in the 
Union. It marks the beginning of an era of universal road 
construction that will give the country a system of wagon roads 
that will be of vast and permanent utility to the farmers, and the 
urban dwellers alike. 

This is the story of Democratic legislation. No wonder the 
opposition has not dared to make an attack in the open. No 
wonder that Mr. Candidate Hughes prefers such glittering gen- 
eralities, as “undiluted Americanism,” to the difficult, nay im- 
possible task of making an issue over these measures of notable 
achievement. Like the darky preacher who argified with the 
sinners, and sputified over the Scriptures, but failed “to specify 
the wherein,” Mr. Hughes and his followers have failed to 
specify wherein this legislation is defective, unwise, and unde- 
sirable, or to indicate hat, if any of it, if opportunity is af- 
forded, they will repeal. 

No wonder the Republicans in Congress voted in such large 
numbers for these measures. They dared not do otherwise, and 
go before their constituents. 

There are many other measures of intense local interest, and 
practical value, that I have not mentioned, measures for flood 
control in the Mississippi and Sacramento Valleys, measures 
for the development of Territorial Alaska, measures for forest 
conservation, measures for the development of our water power, 
and of our great arid areas. These measures are local, but the 
larger measures that I have cited are neither local, nor sectional 
in their character and application. They relate to, and affect 
the interests of all the people of the entire country, and consti- 
tute the magnificent redemption of every pledge made by the 
Democratic Party to enact the legislation imperatively required 
by public conditions. 

No wonder that Bainbridge Colby, the man who nominated 
Roosevelt at Chicago, has been constrained within the last few 
days to pay the following tribute to the work of the Democrats 
in Congress: 

f 
Wasdiaw Wien, b iegisintion, constitute much 
more than an proceeds for support. The e opposition to the ahi reg 
pret Sanco from an unregenera Republicanism has 
weathered the Ganger of reform, reabsorbed its most a dap sien 

I presume he refers to Roosevelt— 
and abandoned itself to rancid reaction. There they are, the Old Guard. 
18 for yourself. Count for yourself. 

Mr. Colby is a Republican. He ought to know the things 
whereof he speaks with so much fervor. As a witness against 
the Old Guard, and the rancid reactionaries who are running the 
Republican campaign, he is a brand plucked from the burning. 
The measures that I have grouped for special reference, con- 
stitute the seed that the Democrats have sowed in the field of 
legislation, the hardy trees that they have planted. What of 
the fruits? Are they good, or evil? To-day the United States 
is at the very highest pinnacle of wealth and happiness. 

The real indices of domestic prosperity are railway earnings, 
production of pig iron, building operations, and bank clearances. 
The condition of the iron, and steel trade is regarded as the 
barometer of the business world. The reports of the earnings of 
the railway transportation lines exhibit one and all great gains. 
Up to March 81 of this year the net increases in the railway 
earnings were over $250,000,000 greater than for the year end- 
ing March 81, 1915. And mark you, this means more business, 
not the oppression of the shippers by the imposition of greater 
rates. The transportation charges of the railroad lines are now 
held to a reasonable level by the constraining authority of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. No longer are these compa- 
nies enabled to put more money into their pockets, by the simple 
device of making the shipper pay more for his transportation, 
until finally they load down the traffic with all that it will carry. 
Building is conspicuously active in every city, town, and ham- 
let in the United States. In the iron and steel trades, not only 
are all the establishments running on full time, but their prod- 
ucts are sold months, and in some instances years ahead. The 
reports from the office of the Comptroller of the Treasury show 
new high records in the matter of the resources of the banks 
of the central reserve, and reserve cities, and of the deposits in 
these cities. 

[Associated Press dispatch, May 28, 1916.] 
Resources of nearly $8,000,000,000, a new 


the natioral banks of the central reserve cities of the 

untry, on 1, so . Willams Aig tele He 
ene ele t; The abstract of the condition of all national 

in the central reserve, and reserve as of May 1, 1916, 

shows that thelr resources ve reached er E Dish-weter mark, 


35 . to ts per poun per pound. 


000,000 over 05 one fhe cal call ech T. 7. F depos eposits 1 sane 
were $6, an increase of $749,000,000, while loans and dis- 
counts 8 from 2 54,164, 000,000 to 84.212.600, 000 on May 1. 

Money is abundant, and available on easy terms for every 
form of legitimate enterprise. 

The figures of the Geological Survey show that the production 
of iron ore during the year 1916 sets a new high record. To 
date the production has been 83 per cent greater than for the 
corresponding period of last year. The production of pig iron 
for the same period is 66 per cent greater than for last year, 
while the prices both for pig, and the manufactured products, are 
in the highest degree satisfactory for all parties concerned. The 
par value of the stocks of the Bethlehem Steel Co. a few years 
ago, was $16,534,000. The present value is 5H. 803,000. Ap- 
preciation in these stocks is $99,269,000, or over 500 per cent. 
A comparative statement of other industrial companies shows ad- 
vances almost as great as appear in the ease of Bethlehem Steel. 
I refer to companies that are not concerned in munition making, 
but which supply the industrial wants of this country, and of 
the world. The figures cited do not seem to presage panic under 
a Democratic administration, or the advent of hard times. 

The figures of the coal output are extraordinary, as given in 
a report of the Geological Survey. According to this report, the 
production during the first half of this year was the greatest 
ever recorded in any half year period. The figures show an 
output of over 261,000,000 tons, a 35 per cent increase over the 
first six months of 1915. The estimates of the bureau indicate 
that over 500,000,000 tons will be mined during the year 1916, 
a new high record. 

What this means in the way of increased traffic for the rail- 
roads, and prosperity for all the interests concerned, needs no 
comment. At no time in the history of our country has our 
export business been so great. The exports for May of this year 
were $61,000,000 greater than for the high record of the March 
last preceding, and total the sum of $472,000,000. 

Our foreign trade for the last fiscal year amounts in round 
numbers to $6,300,000,000, or $2,000,000,000 more than our trade 
of two years ago. These figures show the amazing extent to 
which our commerce has increased with every quarter of the 
globe. For years London has been the center of world trade, 
but within the last 12 months New York has advanced to the 
primacy, and is now the world’s biggest port. During the last 
12 months New York’s total of exports and imports amounted 
to over $2,125,000,000, exceeding the export and import business 
of London during that period by over $200,000,000. The cost 
of collection of our internal revenues affords the most remark- 
able evidence of Democratic capacity, and Democratic efficiency. 
The receipts from this source for the last fiscal year amounted 
to the sum total of $572,740,769. This vast sum was collected 
at a cost of only 1.4 per cent, a new high record of economy. 

In connection with the truly extraordinary advance in other 
business, there has been a notable recent increase in the output 
of our shipyards, portending the reestablishment of an American 
merchant marine under the shipping bill passed at this session 
of Congress. The need of the hour is ships with which 
to transport the products of our farms, and factories to the 
countries which are clamorously demanding them. “ Bursting 
granaries, teeming factories, overladen ships,” that is the story, 
and the cry is ever for more ships, and more ships, and still 
more ships far the transportation of the goods piled high on 
the congested wharves at every port on our coast. The figures 
given out by the Bureau of Navigation of the Department of 

ce show that shipbuilding in American yards has prac- 
tically been quadrupled: 

On July 1, 1915, there were but 76 a of 


r under contract in our yards, co: 
1,225,784 te 


tons, on July 1, 1916. 

Every shipyard is working to capacity, building cargo ves- 
sels, bulk ofl vessels, colliers, and combined passenger and 
cargo vessels. The fact that they are building only two purely 
passenger vessels shows that the business world is preparing for 
cargo traffic on an immense scale. As a result of these condi- 
tion in the business world, the products of the farm, meat, corn, 
wheat, tobacco, and cotton have been rapidly advancing. The 
price of hogs, and cotton is the highest known. The following 
table of present prices on the Washington market is interesting 
reading: 


310,089 gross tons 
pared with B85 vessels of 


Prices to-day in the markets of the city were about as follows: 
„ 35 cents to 40 cents per dozen; gathered, 30 cen 


to Br cents per 
28 ts to 35 cen ; broilers, 30 cents 
to 88 cents per po — : hens, 23 centa to o penta par und ; roosters, 


A tae Kosai p $0 cents 35 "cunts pee 


Best creamery, eds olcomargarine, 15 cents 
pound ; Fenovated, cents per pound; medium grades, 
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Meats: Lamb, 18 cents to 40 cents per pound; beef roast, 18 cents 
to 30 cents per pound; beefsteak, 25 cents to 35 cents per pound; 
beef, stewing, 15 cents to 18 cents per pound; veal, 18 cents to 
cents per pound; bacon, piece, 22 cents to 25 cents per poan bacon, 
sliced, 28 cents to 35 cents per pound; pork roast, 25 cents to $0 cents 
per pound; mutton, 25 cents to 35 cents per pound; pork chopa, 25 
cents to 30 cents per pound; pork hams, 20 cents to 22 cents per 
poung; pork shoulder, 18 cents to 20 cents per pound; smoked ham, 

0 cents to 23 cents per pound; smoked shoulder, 16 cents to 20 cents 
per pound; corned ham, 20 cents to 22 cents per pound. 


A few nonpartisan witnesses testifying to the conditions of 
business, and the fact of universal prosperity will be called. The 
testimony of these witnesses will make interesting reading. 


The tide of business is rising at an accelerated pace, and an era 
of widespread activity is in prospect. Of late industrial expansion 
has been phenomenally rapid. Reports from nearly all the sections of 
the country, tell of the unchecked growth of new 5 which is 
everywhere stimulated by the exceptional strength of the fundamental 
situation. Current transactions, with few eA PE are srandu 
enlarging, as is evidenced by the comparisons of bank clearings, rail- 
road earnings, commodit 3 and other statistical barometers, 
(Dun's Review, October, 1015.) 

Not only is there no step backward in general business, but each 
week the pendulum of 3 8 over a wider area, and conf- 
denco is further strengthened. Few discordant notes mar the cheerful 
tone of reports from the leading centers, and trades. A change of 
spirit finds expression in the launching of many deferred undertakings, 
while more new enterprises are started than for several years 
past. Instead of marked hesitation and canon large projects are 
conceived and carried into effect, in a manner that attests the in- 
creased confidence prevailing in the commercial world. (Dun's Re- 
view, Oct. 30, 1915. 

Trade as well as industries still moves at a brisk pace; prices con- 
tinue to adyanee, deliveries of raw, and finished material are complained 
of as slow, railway traffic is congested, supplies of money are plethoric, 
and collections are good. (Bradstreet, February, 1916. 

A tale now rather commonplace, is told by the week's re orts. A 
ring characteristic is unprecedented activity in all the larger 
ines, distributing, as well as manufacturing. There is a shortage of 
oods, a steady climbing of prices, and a cheers Pago complaint of an 
nability to get supplies. (Bradstreet, March, 1916.) 

There is no longer any complaint of deferred buying, but of diffi- 
culty in meeting the steadily expanding requirements. Exports con- 
tinue in notably heavy volume, while internal trade is swelled as the 
holiday season approaches. Development of Christmas business, fulfills 
the most optimistic expectations. Weekly bank clearings, $3,831,- 
001,525, un's Review, December, 1915.) 

The United States Steel 8 began this month with unfilled 
orders amounting to 6,165,452 tons of steel. This is the largest 
amount for years, and is an increase of 847,834 tons over the agurea 
of October Most of the steel is for railroads, bridges, steel-fram 
building, and manufacturing. This seems to show a healthy state of 
general business. (Current Events, November, 1915.) 


These citations might be multiplied indefinitely, but I will 
call only two additional witnesses to prosperity, this time from 
the opposition, and will insert a few brief citations from the 
editorial, and news columns of those stalwart Republican papers, 
the Washington Post, and the Washington Times. 


{Extract from editorial of Washington Fost of Jan. 16, 1916.) ` 
BUSINESS STEADILY EXPANDING IN VOLUME AND INCREASING IN VALUES. 


The pushing forward of extensions to industrial establishments, the 
increase of capacities to output in mines, mills, shops, and factories; 
the construction of new mills, new shops, new factories continue to be 
marked features of business in the United States. 

The increase of wages of employees in important branches of employ- 
ment of labor is an accompaniment of the expansion of outputting 

The fact that building operations noted in December, 1915, were of a 
value, take the country over, of more than 65 per cent increase as com- 
pared with the total of December, 1914, is most significant and speaks 
N for building work during the prani year, 

¢ balance of trade in favor of the United States of rising $50,000,000 
as the result of the first week of 1916 exports and imports indicates that 
the high tide of the last four months of 1915 is still running in full force. 

The fact that exports of coal during the year 1915 were double those 
of 1914 tells the story of prosperity in the mining ions north, south, 
and west of the District of Columbia, as well as of the railways which 
transport the coal and the ports which are benefited by the greater 
commerce brings to their people. 


[Extract from editorial of Washington Post, Apr. 2, 1916.] 


ENORMOUS DEMANDS OF THE PUBLIC FOR MANUFACTURERS’ PRODUCTS AND 
MERCHANTS” STOCK OF MERCHANDISE, 


As all business men well know, for the first three months of 1916 

labor in every branch, labor skilled and unskilled, was employed in 

ter numbers of persons and in a greater percentage of the available 

tal than ever before in the history of the United States at that period 

of the year. The reports of State and National officials have also shown 

that during the last quarter of 1915 the average wage paid was higher 
than at any other period of our records. 

The 1 three months have witnessed advances in wages of employees 
over those paid in 1915 to an extent that has increased the daily, 
weekly, and monthly earning power of more than 1,000,000 of our indus- 
trial workers. 

Our mills, our furnaces, our factories, our shops, our manufacturing 
establishments, and our mines are not only crowded with employees 
earning wages, but the unfilled orders upon the books of the com- 
panies, as or individuals controlling these are so large that they 
r full capacity output for many months ahead, and this is in 

tself a guaranty of steady, constant, employment to the workers, heavy 
pay rolls, and enormous demands for materials. 

Some of the great steel companies are already booking orders for 
hundreds of thousands of tons of their outputs for delivery to their 
customers in 1917. 


{Extract from editorial of Washington Post of Mar. 25, 1916.) 


There are no persons idle in this country now who are capable of 
work and desire employment. Farms, mines, shops, mills, factories, the 


trades—all offer employment to persons capable of doing the necessary 
work, and they offer steady jobs and at wages that have never been sur- 
passed in amount. 

There never were so many people in the United States as there is at 
this writing; there never was so large a percentage of the population 
employed as there is now. and never at such continuous work and such 
high average scale of ray, as the present moment. 

ith the opening of the kpring the calls for labor in this country will 
grow more urgent, and the business activities, already unparalleled in 
extent, will become still more extended. 
With the opening of the spring the earning powers of our 100,000,000 
of inhabitants will assume enormous propo ons, and this earning power 
earries with it a purchasing power that will increase proportionately. 

If our sales to foreign countries have exceeded all expectations and 
broken all records, so has the purchasing power of our own people, and 
the best records of the retail trade in the year 1915 will be far excecded 
in the retail trade of this country during the months of the year 1916, 


[From the Washington Post.] 
UNPRECEDENTED BUSINESS ACTIVITY THROUGHOUT THE REPUBLIC, 

There exist unprecedented activities in the industrial districts of the 
United States, and in many of the most important branches of manu- 
facturing orders unfilled are constantly increasing, even with full 
8 of output being maintained. 

hen the phrase or term “ful: capacity of output“ is used it should 

be remembered that capacities of many industrial plants have been 

largely increased during the past 18 months and that now “full ca- 

city ” means vastly greater volumes and values than were possible in 
912, 1913, or 1914. 

In very few lines of manufactured goods are there any surplus or 
reserve stocks, and this statement applies to homemade as well as 
imported articles and from the ultimate distributer, whether a small 
shopkeeper or an extensive mercantile establishment, to the mill, the 
shop, or factory of origin, it is a hand-to-hand business now, with all 
the agencies dependent and waiting upon the manufacturers for delivery 
of the needed articles. 

Whether the articles desired be metals, woods, stone, brick, or fibers, 
it 1s wait, wait all along the line from manufacturer to ultimate con- 
sumer, and this condition of commodities being sold far ahead has not 
been equaled in the United States since the days of the Civil War, more 
than a half century ago. 

The entire country is aware of the “sold-ahead” condition in the 
iron and steel trades, in the copper, zinc, and lead markets, in nearly 
every class of machinery output, in the locomotive works, the car fac- 
tories, the automobile and motor-truck manufactories. Lack of suffi- 
clent numbers of skilled operatives in the cotton and woolen mills is 
cannae the piling up of orders in these industries, and this is true of 
the silk mills as well. 

Several of the largest carpet and rug dealers have recalled their sales- 
men from the road, as the mills turning ont carpets and regs have thelr 
outputs sold ahead as far as they care to go at this time. 

The new wheat from Texas and Oklahoma has commenced to roll over 
the railway tracks of the Southwest bound for the markets of this 
country and those of the world, and from now on to next September the 
urgency of freight for transportation will tax the facilities of the trans- 
portation lines throughout the Union. 

Active business, larger business, profitable business Is booked for the 
business men of the United States during every succeeding month of 
the next fiscal year, 


[From the Washington Post.] 
BUSINESS IN GOOD FORM AND FINE FEATHER. 


We direct attention of the readers of the Post to a few of the many 
encouraging items of business progress throughout the United States. 

These items cover very different lines of affairs, but they all tell the 
story of amazing pr rity so strongly, so forcibly, so eloquently, that 
we fecl that extended comment upon them is superfluous. Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana sales in May showed an increase of 1,000,000 gallons 
over May, 1915. 

Public Service Corporation of New Jersey directors have voted to 
recommend stockholders to increase the capital stock from $25,000,000 
to $50,000,000. 

Railway equipment orders placed in the last week included 1,116 
cars, and the Habana Central Railway is reported to have pcre two 
orders for steel freight cars this week, each order being for 500 cars. 

Dominion Steel Corporation has sold its entire output for the current 


ear, 
z The Northern Pacific's gross revenue for the first two weeks of June 
was $2,932,000, a revenue which has been exceeded for a similar period 
but once in the past seven years. 

Southern cotton mills are doing the largest business in their history, 
and the majority of them have sold up their possible output to the 
close of the year. 

At the single port of New York, from June 10 to June 20, inclusive, 
the expcris amounted in value to $70,880,922; the imports were of a 
value of $44,001,767. Thus from the business of that one pore there 
was an excess value of exports in the nine business days of the period 
of nearly $26,000,000. È 

A contract was closed this week by the Oriental Navigation Co., of 
Battery Place, New York, to ship 15,000 tons of steel billets to Paris, 
where they are to be converted into projectiles, 

Coal and coke shipments on the Pennsylvania Railroad increased in 
May 874,077 tons, 

£ 000 order for electrical equipment was received by the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. 


[From Washington Times of July 2, 1916.] 
TREASURY BALANCE LARGEST SINCE 1908—M’ADOO REPORTS UNCLE SAM HAS 
$174,965,281, AND BENDS 1916 WITH $78,787,810 SURPLUS. 


Secretary McAdoo CY arte: last night that the balance in the United 
States Treasury ts $174,965,231.97, the la 908. The surplus 


est since 1908. 
125 a was $78,737,810.11, as compared with 1915's $59,436,580.10 
eficit. 


Income-tax receipts mounted from $79,000,000 to $124,867,430.28 ; 
internal-reyenue receipts increased phenomenally to $512,740,769.58. 

Not only do we find immense present activity in every line of 
trade, but as a result of the confidence which our business meh 
have in the future, the “ extent to which commodities have been 
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All the 
agencies are now waiting and dependent upon the manufacturers 


sold ahead has not been equaled since the Civil War.” 


for delivery. It has been noted that in “the iron and steel 
trades, in the cotton, wool and silk mills, orders are piling up 
every day. Several of the great carpet, and rug manufactories 
have called in their salesmen, having sold their products ahead 
as far as they care to go 

Our friends on the Sepubtiedn side have reluctantly conceded 
prosperity. But they are unwilling to give credit, where credit 
belongs. They are strong on insinuating a doubt. Trouble they 
insist, is just ahead, and the only way that this trouble can be 
avoided is to call in the party which the country has repudiated 
for the last six years, and put them on the job. They are woe- 
fully afraid that the Democrats will be unable to meet the 
problems that they insist will confront this country at the con- 
clusion of the European war. Hence their anxiety to sacrifice 
themselyes upon the altar of their country’s needs, and devote 
themselves to the solution of these problems. But this appre- 
hension is confined exclusively to these self-sacrificing patriots. 
The country goes on its way unafraid. Even the Washington 
Post can not see a cloud the thickness of a man’s hand upon 
the horizon. In a recent editorial it declared that— 

There is not a cloud — ee the business sky of the United States at 
this writing. The prospects are so brilliant, and the results seem to be 
assured, that they can not fail fg be satisfactory to the business men, 
as well as to the masses of the people— 

And why should they not be satisfactory? 

Most of the steel concerns 2 8 sold their ae ont ut for the year. 


the a x the test 
An of jee relies as a pti “sending. ts 2 7 
orders for 5 


great 

Steel workers are getting surpassingly high wages, and new 
high marks are being established in every direction. 

Another pretension put forward by the minority is that our 
prosperity is all war prosperity. Of course it would be foolish 
to deny that the war has stimulated prices, and exports in cer- 
tain industries, but the reports of the Department of Com- 
merce show that the purely war exports constitute but a small 
per cent of the immense volume of our foreign trade. The 
sufficient answer to this contention is found in another editorial 
from the much-cited Washington Post: 

FORGING AHEAD, 


When steel common made its recent 
the previous peak of 1909 by an eighth o: 
resent year has heen sensational. In Feb 
pped to 38. There had been a recovery of 57 points yaen the high 
record of 95 was reached. As Alnst the net earnings for 1 
amounting rg more than $131,000, „ the net earnings of 1916 are 
8 at $12,000,000. There could be no better evidence of 
e firm foundation on which the prosperity of the country rests. 
Tie United States Steel ‘Corporation is not en in manufacturing 
munitions of war. Its business r nds to the demand for railway 
extensions, the construction of stee 8 ty and the need for new 
buildings. The enormous prosperity of the country is an indication 
te ae country is forging steadily ahead, with abundant prosperity 


Mr. Speaker, the Democratic majority in Congress can point 
to its jewels with all the pride of a Roman mother. These 
jewels are, the constructive legislation of the past six years, 
the universal prosperity and happiness which that legislation 
has secured, and .the blessings of peace, due to the fortitude, 
and strength of a Democratic Executive. Upon this record we 
are prepared to go forth, and do battle with our adversary. 


h record of 95, it Scopes 
a point. The rise of th 
of 1915 the stock had 


The Revenue Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 22, 1916. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, to my mind one of the most 
unpleasant duties that Congress has to perform is the enact- 
ment of legislation for the purpose of raising revenue. Yet, 
so long as governments are instituted, revenue will be required 
for the conduct of public business and money will be required 
to run the machinery of the Government. 

The policy of the Democratic Party has always been to lay 
as light taxes upon the American people as possible. To that 
end it has at all times advocated economy in every branch 
of the Government service, but as the wealth and population 
of the country increases and our interstate and foreign com- 
merce grows in volume the needs of the Government also 
increase, and this demand must be met. The ordinary expense 


incurred during times of peace has been augmented recently 
by the demand of the people for preparedness, following the 
lessons taught by the European war, and this also has been 
increased by the complications in Mexico. 

Up to a few years ago nearly all of our revenue was raised 
by an internal tax on beverages, cigars, and tobacco, and by 
duties on imports. Therefore most of our revenue has been 
raised by indirect taxation. The Democratic Party, by the 
adoption of the income-tax provision of the so-called Under- 
wood tariff bill and the corporation tax bill has raised nearly 
$100,000,000 by a direct tax which is imposed, not on the 
necessaries of life, but upon net incomes of over $3,000 in the 
ease of unmarried, and $4,000 in the case of married citizens 
of the United States, To my mind it is the most just tax that 
could be levied, and inasmuch as revenues must be raised to 
maintain our Government, I do not know of a tax more equi- 
table than the income tax, unless it is the inheritance tax. 
Neither the income tax nor the inheritance tax places any 
burden on the great masses of the people, but it is levied 
against the surplus funds of those people who can afford to pay. 

I have for years urged the passage of a bill similar to this, 
and I will insert as a part of my remarks the bill which I 
introduced on the subject: 


A bill (H. R. 1750) providing for a duated tax upon all incomes over 
and above $3, 500 annually. 

Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the 1st day of January, 1914, 

shall assessed ually upon the 
year b 

every 

and every person residing 

come be derived from any kind ge So 

or Salaries, or from any aca lar Fash e, em apa or vocation 

carried on the United States or elsewhere, om any o source 

whatever, a tax of 1 cent on the ‘amount, — T derived over and above 

$3,000 and below 2 cent on the amount so derived over and 

above $5,000 and low "$1 ,000, 3 

over and above 1 and below 


ends, 


r cent on the amount so derived 
4 per mt * the amount 


so derived over and above $25,000 and below $50 or cent on 
the amount so derived over an above $50,000 and 1 55 8100 000, and 
6 per cent oa the amount so derived over and above $100, ; and a 


like tax shall be levied, collected, and paid annually upon the gains, 
profits, and income Bay all — perty owned and of every business, trade, 
or profession carried on in the United States by persons Sens Wi with- 
gat vie United States. And the tax herein prov: — ei 22 be assessed 
ortae F 8 ue ana hep 2 r- a 

e gains, pro an come for the year ending the 31s 
9 next preceding the time for levying, collecting, and day of De said 


ng 2. That in estimating the gains, pro ofits, and income of any ew 
son there shall be includ all income ved from interest u 
notes, bonds, and other securities, except such bonds of the Un ted 
States the principal and interest of which are, by the law of their issu- 
ance, exempt from all Federal taxation; profits realized within the 
year from sales of real estate purchased within two years previous to 
the close of the year for which income is yena ed; interest received 
or accrued upon all notes, bonds, mortgages, or other forms of in- 
debtedness bearing co Jaena d or no a good and collectible, 
less the interest which ue from rson or which has 
been paid by him pe aarre tis pen year; the amount ae) all premium on bonds, 
notes, or coupons; the amount of sales of live stock, sugar, cotton, 
wool, butter, cheese, pork, beef, mutton, or other meats, hay and grain, 
or other vegetable or other roductions, being the growth or produce 
of the estate of such son, less the amount expended in the ee 
= production of said stock or pronior and not including any 


the v. ee or pay received for ces in the civil, 
mili naval, or other service of the United States, including Seng- 
tors, Representatives, and Delegates in Congress, from which the tax 
has been deducted, and Seon hak that portion of any salary upon which 
— pay poy is required 52 law to withhold, and does withhold, the 

pays the same to the officer puthoriecd te to receive it. In com- 


peting incomes the necessary expenses etsy Gage in carrying on 
any business, occupation, or profession shall deducted, and also all 
interest due or within the year by such person on existing in- 
debtedness. And all national, State, county, school, and 1 88 195 
taxes, not including those a: local benefits, paid wi 
the year shall be deducted from the ein: rofits, or income of the 
person who has actually a the same, whe such person “4 Iron 
tenant, or mo r; also losses actually sustained durin: 3 
incurred in trade or arising from fires, storms, or shipwrec! not 
com ted for by insurance or otherwise, and debts ascertained to be 
worthless, but excluding all estimated depreciation of values and losses 
“the year on sales of real estate purchased within two years pre- 
vious to the year for which income is estimated: Provided, That no 
be made for any amount paid out for new ' buildings, 
ent erty or estate! or betterments, made to increase the value 


make a deduction in favor Pe each ren every ward, except that in case 
where two or more pend are comprised in one family, and haye joint 
interests, f pre raer ‘deduction in their favor shall not 
. 1 in cases where the salary or 
tion d to any person 2 5 iche employment or service of 

tates 8 aor exceed the rate of $3,000 per annum, or 

y. a or uncertain or Irregular in the amount or in the time 
during which the same shall have accrued or been earned, such salary 
or other compensation shall be included in estimating the annual mion 
profits, or income of the person to whom the same shall have been paid, 
and shall include that portion of any income or salary upon which a 
tax has not been paid by the employer, where the employer is required 
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by law to pay on the excess over $3,000: Provided also, That in com- 
puting the income of any 3 corporation, company, or association 


there shall not be inclu he amount received from any corporation, 
company, or association as dividends upon the stock of such corpora- 
tion, company, or association if the tax provided for in section 1 has 


been paid upon its net pee by said corporation, company, or asso- 
ciation as required by this act. 

Sec. 8. That it shall be the duty of all persons of lawful age hav- 
ing an income of more than $3, for the taxable year, computed on 
the basis herein prescribed, to make and render a list of return, on or 
before the day provided by law, in such form and manner as may be 
directed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, to the collector or a deputy collector 
of the district in which they reside, of the amount of income, 

s, and profits, as afor d; and all guardians and trustees, execu- 
‘ors, administrators, agents, receivers, and all persons or corporations 
acting in any fiduciary capacity, shall make and render a list or return, 
as aforesaid, to the collector or a deputy collector of the district in 
which such person or corporation acting in a fiduciary capacity resides 
or does business, of the amount of income, gains, and 70 7 — of any 
minor or person for whom they act, but persons ha less than 

4 income are not required to make such report; and the collector 
or deputy collector shall require every list or return to be verified by 
the oath or a tion of the party rendering it, and may increase 
the amount of any list or return if he has reason to believe that the 
same is understated; and in case any such m having a taxable 
income shall neglect or refuse to make and render such list and return 
or shali render a fully false or fraudulent list or return, it shall 
be the duty of the collector or deputy collector to make such list, 
according to the best information he can obtain, by the examination 


of such n, or any other evidence, and to add 50 per cent as a 
pensi the amount of the tax due on such list in all cases of 


neglect or refusal to make and render a list or return; and in 

all cases of a willfully false or fraudulent list or return ha been 

rendered to add 100 per cent as a pans to the amount of tax 
e tax and the additions thereto as a 


to and collected in the manner provided for in other 
cases of willful neglect or refusal to render a list or re or of 
rendering a false or fraudulent return; and such willful neglect or 
refusal to render a list or return, or the rendering of a e or 


Sten R vey ets a 
venu e a val o e e 0 e n 
she, or or her, or its ward or benefi „was not possessed of an 


this act; or may d 
beneficiary has been assessed and has paid in 

in the same year, under authority of the United States, upon all his, 
her, or its income, gains, or profits, and upon all the income, x 
or profits for which he, she, or it Is Hable as such fiduciary, as pre- 
scribed by law; and if the collector or deputy collector shall be satis- 
fied of the truth of the declaration, such person or corporation shall 
thereupon be exempt from income tax in the said district for that 
year; or If the list or return of any person or corporation, compen, 
or association shall have been increased by the collector or depu 
collector, such person or corporation, company, or association may be 
permitted to prove the amount of income liable to be assessed; but 
such proof shall not be considered as conclusive of the facts, and no 
dedu claimed in such cases shail be e or allowed until ap- 
proved by the collector or deputy collector. Any n 
corporation, or association feeling aggrieved by the 


„or on 
the to the Commissioner of In- 

Mar geo furnish the testimony of 
cts, ha served notice to that 


. mau pe ae. <i the name, age, residence, 

0 e pro witness, w 

— yi a brief statement of the substance of the 

to give: „ That the Government may 

lace take testimony upon like notice to rebut 
esses examined by the person taxed. 

The notice shall be delivered or mailed to the Commissioner of In- 


before whom, 
and business 

ounded to the witn 
he is 


for the testimony, to allow him, after its receipt, at least five 
days, usive of the od uired for mail communication with 
_ the place at which the testimony is to be taken, in which to give, 


desire, instructions as to the cross-examination of the 


tness. 
henever practicable, the affidavit or deposition shall be taken before 
a collector or deputy co or of internal revenue, in which case reason- 
able notice shall be given to the collector or deputy collector of the 
time fixed ror 9 or affidavit: eee further, 
That no pena 8 upon any person or n, com- 
y, or 4 — for such neglect or refusal or for making or render- 
Bes willfully false or fraudulent return, except after reasonable notice 
of the time and place of hearing, to be presc d by the Commissioner 
of 8 Revenue, so as to give the person charged an opportunity to 
be hea: 

Sec. 4. That the taxes on incomes herein imposed shall be due and 
payable on or before the 1st day of July in each year; and to any sum 
or sums annually due and unpaid after the Ist day of July as afore- 
said, and for 10 days after notice and demand thereof by the collector, 
there shall be levied, in addition thereto, the sum of 5 per cent on the 
amount of taxes unpaid, and interest at the rate of 1 per cent per 
month upon said tax from the time the same becomes due, as a penalty, 
except from the estates of deceased, insane, or insolvent persons. 

Sec. 5. That any nonresident muy receive the benefit of the exemp- 
tions hereinbefore provided for by filing with the deputy collector of 
any district a true list of all his property and sources of income in 
the United States and complying with the provisions of section 3 of 
this act as if a resident. In computing income he shall include all 
income from every source, but unless he be a citizen of the United 
States he shall only pay on that part of the income which is derived 
from any source in the United States. In case such nonresident falls 


to file such statement, the collector of each district shall collect the 
tax on the income derived from property situated in his district, sub- 
ject to income tax, making no allowance for exemptions, and all prop- 
erty gs ad to such nonresident shall be liable to distraint for tax: 
Provided, t nonresident corporations shall be subject to the same 
tax as resident corporations, and the collection of the tax 
shall be made in the same manner as provided for collections of taxes 
against nonresident persons. 

Sec. 6. That there shall be assessed, levied, and collected, except as 
as herein otherwise provided, a tax as provided for in section an- 
nually on the net profits or income above actual operating and business 
expenses, including expenses for materials purchased for manufacture 
or bought for e, losses, and interest on ded and other indebted- 
ness of all banks, banking institutions, trust companies, saving insti- 
tutions, fire, marine, life, and other insurance companies, railroad, canal, 
turnpike, canal navigation, slack water, telephone, tele h, express, 
electric light, gas, water, street eninge A 3 nant ait other cor- 
ee companies, or associations doing business for profit in the 

nited States, no matter how created and organized, but not including 
partnerships. 

That said tax shall be paid on or before the 1st day of July in each 
year; and if the prennent or other chief officer of any corporation, 
company, or association, or in the case of any foreign corporation, 
company, or association, the resident manager or agent shall neglect 
or refuse to file with the collector of the nternal-revenue district in 
which said corporation, company, or association shall be located or be 
engaged in b ess, a statement verified by his oath or affirmation, in 
such form as shall be prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, with the appro of the Secretary of the Treasury, showing the 
amount of net profits or income received by said corporation, company, 

tion during the whole calendar year last preceding the da 
of filing said statement as hereinafter required the corporation, com- 
pany, or association making default shall orfelt as a penalty the sum 


of $1,000 and 2 per cent on the amount of taxes due, for each month 
until the same is paid, the payment of said alty to be enforced as 
provided in other cases of neglect and ref to make return of taxes 


under the internal-revenue laws. 


The net profits or income of all corporations, companies, or associa- 
tions shall include the amounts paid to shareholders, or carried to the 
account of any fund, or used for construction, enlargement of plant, 
or any other expenditure or investment paid from the net annual profits 
made or acquired by said corporations, companies, or associations. 

That nothing herein contained shall apply to States, counties, or 
municipalities; nor to corporations, companies, or associations organ- 
ized and conducted solely for charitable, religious, or educational pur- 
Sperating upon the lodge wetem and proviling’ for the’ payment ct lite 

5 and pro g for the payment oi e, 
slex, accident, and other benefits to the members of such societies, 
orders, or associations and dents of such members; nor to the 

funds, or securities held by any fiduciary or trustee for 
charitable, religious, or educational purposes; nor to building and loan 
associations or companies which make loans only to their shareholders ; 
nor to such sa banks, sa institutions, or societies as shall. 
first, have no stockholders or mem except depositors and no capital 
except deposits; secondly, shall not receive deposits to an aggregate 
amount, in any one year, of more than $1,000 from the same depositor; 
thirdly, shall not allow an accumulation or total of deposits, by any one 
de tor, exceeding $10,000; fourthly, shall actually divide and dis- 
te to its depositors, ratably to deposits, all the earnings over the 
and reper expenses of such bank, institution, or society, ex- 
cept such as be applied to surplus; fifthly, shall not possess, in 
any form, a surplus fund exceeding 10 per cent of its aggregate de- 
posits ; nor to such sa banks, savings institutions, or societies com- 
posed of members who not participate in the profits thereof and 
which . or dividends only to their d. tors; nor to that 
part of the business of savings bank, institution, or other similar 
association having a capital stock t is conducted on the mutual plan 
solely for the benefit of its depositors on such plan, and which shall 
keep its accounts of its business conducted on such mutual plan sepa- 
rate and apart from its other accoun 


for its licy holders or members; nor to that of the business 
2 ay ce company having a capital stock and stock and share 


plan, separate from its 
stock plan of insurance, and solely for the benefit of the 1 holders 
and members insured on said mutual plan, and holding all the property 
belonging to and derived from said mutual part of its business in st 
and reserve for the benefit of its policy holders and members insured 
on said mutual plan. 

That all State, county, municipal, and town taxes paid 
tions, companies, or associations shall be included in the operating 
and business expenses of such corporations, compan! or associations. 

Sec. 7. That there shall be levied, collected, and on all salaries 
of officers, or payments for ces to persons in the civil, military, 
naval, or other employment or service of the United States, includ 
Senators and resentatives and Delegates in Con when ex - 
ing the rate of $3,000 annum, a tax as is provided for in section 
1 on the excess above the said $3,000; and it s be the duty of all 
R and all disbursing officers under the Government of the 

nited States, or persons in the employ thereof, when making any pay- 
ment to any officers or persons as aforesaid, whose compensation is de- 
termined by a fixed salary, or upon settling or usting the accounts 
of such officers or persons, to deduct and withhold the aforesaid tax 
as provided for in section 1; and the roll, receipt, or account of 
officers or a paying such tax as aforesaid shall be made to exhibit 
the fact of such payment. And it shall be the duty of the accounting 
officers of the 8 ent, when auditing the accounts of any 
payinaster or disburs officer, or any officer withholding his salary 
from moneys received by him, or when settling or adjusting the ac- 
counts of any such officer, to require evidence that the taxes mentioned 
in this section have been deducted and paid over to the Treasurer of 
the United States, or other officer authorized to receive the same. 
Every corporation which pays to any employee a salary or 5 
tlon ex ing $3,000 per annum shall report the same to the collector 
or deputy collector of his district and said employee shall pay thereon, 
subject to the exemptions herein provided for, the tax as Badr ne 
for in section 1 on the excess of his salary over $3,000: vided, 
That salaries due to State, county, or municipal officers shall be exempt 
from the income tax herein levied. 


by corpora. 
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Sec. 8. That sections 3167, 3172. 3173, and 8176 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States as amended are hereby amended so as to 
read as follows: 

“ Sec. 3167. That it shall be unlawful for any collector, deputy col- 
lector, agent, clerk, or other officer or employee of the United States 
to di e or to make known in any manner whatever not provided 
by law to any person the cones ee style of work, or apparatus of 


any manufacturer or producer visi by him in the discharge of his 
official duties, or the amount or source of income, profi losses, ex- 
penditures, or any particular thereof, set forth or disclosed in any in- 
come return by any person or corporation, or to permit any income 
return or copy thereof or any boo containing any abstract or par- 
ticulars thereof to be seen or examined by any person except as pro- 
vided by law; and it shall be unlawful for any person to print or 
publish in any manner whatever not provided by law any income return 
or any part thereof or the amount or source of income, Proats, losses, 
or expenditures appearing in any income return; and any offense 

mst the foregoing provision shall be a misdemeanor and be pun- 
ished by a fine not exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment not A 
one year, or both, at the d etion of the court; and if the offender 
be an officer or employee of the United States he shall be dismissed 
fom office ang be incapable thereafter of holding any office under the 

overnment. 

“Sec. 8172. That every collector shall, from time to time, cause his 
deputies to proceed through 33 of his district and inquire after 
and concerning all persons ther who are liable to pay any internal- 
revenue tax, and a rsons owning or having the care and manage- 
ment of any objects liable to pay any tax, and to make a list of such 

ms and enumerate said objects. 

“ Sec. 3173. That it shall be the duty of any 2 partnership, firm, 
association, or corporation made Hable to any uty. special tax, or other 
tax imposed by law, when not otherwise provided for, in case of a special 
tax, on or before the sist day of Jul, each year, in case of income 
tax on or before the first Monday of March in each f hoot and in other 
eases before the day on which the taxes accrue, to make a list or return, 
venned, Dy oath or affirmation, to the collector or a aeputy collector of 
the district where located, of the articles or objects, including the 
amount of annual income charged with a duty or tax, the quantity of 

s, wares, and merchandise made or sold, and charged with a tax 

e several rates and a egate amount, according to the forms and 
regulations to be prescri y the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 

th the approval of the Secret of the Treasury, for which such 
person, rtnership, firm, association, or corporation is Hable: Pro- 
vided, That if any, person liable to pay on? uty or tax, or owning, 
possessing, or having the care or mana; ent of property, goods, wares, 
and merchandise, articles, or objects ble to pay any duty, tax, or 
license, shall fail to make and bit a list or return required by law, 
but shall consent to disclose the particulars of any and all the property, 
goods, wares, and merchandise, articles, and objects liable to pay any 

uty or. tax, or any business or occupation liable to pay any tax as 
aforesaid, then and in that case it shall be the duty of the collector or 
deputy collector to make such list or return, which, being distinctly 
read, consented to, and signed and verified by oath or affirmation by the 
person so owning, possessing, or having the care and management as 
aforesaid, may be received as the list of such person; Provided further, 
That in case no annual list or return has been rendered by such person 
to the collector or deputy collector as req by law, and the person 
shall be absent from his or her residence or place of business at the 
time the collector or a deputy collector shall call for the annual list or 


rmation. And if any person on 
req as aforesaid shall refuse or neglect to render 
such list or return within the time required as aforesaid or whenever 


proper, to appear before him and produce such books, at a time and 
place named in the 8 


such State, he may enter any collection district where such n may 
be found and there make the examination herein authorized. And to 
this end he may there exercise all the authority which he might law- 
fully exercise in the district for which he was commissioned. 

“Sec. 8176. That when any m, corporation, company, or asso- 
ciation refuses or neglects to render any return or list required by law, 
or renders a false or fraudulent return or list, the collector, or an 
deputy collector, shall make, according to the best information whic 
he can obtain, includ that derived from the evidence elicited by the 
examination of the collector, and on his own view and information, 
such list or return, 8 to the form prescribed, of the income, 
property, and objects Hable to tax owned or po or under the 
care or management of such person, or corporation, company, or asso- 
ciation, and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall assess all 
taxes not paid by Aight “a the amount, if any, due for special 
tax, income, or other ; and in case of any return of a fa or 
fraudulent list or valuation, intentionally, he shall add 100 per cent 
to such tax; and in case of a refusal or neglect, except in cases of sick- 
ness or absence, to make a list or return, or to verify the same, as 
aforesaid, he shall add 60 per cent to such tax. In case of neglect 
occasioned by sickness or absence, as aforesaid, the collector may allow 
such further time for making and delivering such list or return as he 
may deem necessary, not exceeding 30 days. The amount so added to 
the tax shall be collected at the same time and in the same manner as 
the tax, unless the neglect or falsity is discovered after the tax has 
been paid. in which case the amount so added shall be collected in the 


ning with the year 1914, a full return, verified by oath or affirmation, 
in such form as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue may prescribe, 
of all the following matters for the whole calendar year last preceding 
pirat, fhe ross pron of such corporat 
e gross profits of such corporation, company, or association 

from all kinds of business of every name and nature. 

Second. The expenses of such corporation, company, or association 
exclusive of interest, annuities, and dividends. 

Third. The net profits of such corporation, company, or association, 
without allowance for interest, annuities, or dividends. 

Fourth. The amount paid on account of interest, annuities, and diyi- 
anes, ae separately. 

Fifth. The amount paid in salaries of $3,000 or less to each person 


i Fee Pn 

. The amount paid in salaries of more than F500 to each per- 
son employed and the name and address of each of such persons and 
the amount spna to each. 

EC. 10. at it shall be the duty of every corporation, company, or 
association doing business for profit to keep full, regular, and accurate 
books of account, upon which all its transactions shall be entered from 
day to day, in regular order, and whenever a collector or deputy col- 
lector of the district in which any corporation, company, or association 
is assessable shall believe that a true and correct return of the income 
of such corporation, company, or association has not been made, he 
shall make an affidavit of such belief and of the grounds on which it is 
founded, and file the same with the Commissioner of Internal Revenue; 
and if said commissioner shall, on examination thereof, and after full 
hearing upon notice given to all parties, conclude there is good ground 
for such belief he shall issue a request in writing to such corporation, 
CONDENA or association to permit an inspection of the books of such 
corporation, company, or association to be made; and if such corpora- 
tion, company, or association shall refuse to Suny with such request, 
then the collector or deputy collector of the district shall make from 
such information as he can obtain an estimate of the amount of such 
income and then add 50 per cent thereto, which said assessment so 
made shall then be the lawful assessment of such income. 

Sec. 11. That it shall be the duty of every collector of internal reve- 
nue, to whom any payment of any taxes other than the tax represented 
by an adhesive stamp or other engraved stamp is made under the provi- 
sions of this act. to give to the person making such payment a full 
written or printed receipt, expressing the amount paid and the particu- 
lar account for which such payment was made; and whenever such pay- 
ment is made such collector shall, if required, give a separate receipt 
for each tax paid by any debtor, on account o yments made to or 
to be made by him to separate ereditors in such form that such debtor 
can conveniently produce the same separately to his several creditors 
in satisfaction of their respective demands to the amounts specified in 
such receipts; and such receipts shall be sufficient evidence in favor 
of such debtor to justify him in withholding the amount therein ex- 
pressed from his next payment to his creditor; but such creditor may, 
upon giving to his debtor a full written Creed 75 acknowledging the 
payment to him of whatever sum may be actually paid, and accepting 
the amount of tax paid as aforesaid (specifyin, e same) as a further 
satisfaction of the debt to that amount, 8 the surrender to him 
of such collector’s receipt. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the bill which has been re- 
ported by the Ways and Means Committee does not embody ia 
its entirety my inheritance-tax bill, still I am pleased and 
greatly appreciate the fact that the committee has adopted the 
principle for which I have so long contended. I admit that the 
bill does not go as far as I would like, and I would have pre- 
ferred that they should have adopted my original plan, but I 
feel confident that after this act has been in force for a few 
years the people will see that my proposition was not excessive. 
In the course of the next few years I expect to see the pcr- 
centage greatly increased and the act amended so as to come 
nearer the provisions of my bill. 

I will include as a part of my remarks the bill which I intro- 
duced on this subject, but I will not take up the time of the gen- 
tlemen of the House at this time by reading its full text: 


A bill (H. R. 8929) authorizing a tax on gifts, legacies, and inheritances. 


Be it enacted, etc., That any person or persons having in charge or 
trust as administrators, executors, trustees, or otherwise any interesig. 
legacies, or distributive shares arising from real, personal, or mixed 
property, passing, after the passage of this act, from any person põ- 
sessed of such property, either by will or by the intestate laws of an 
State or Territory, or property or interest therein, transferred by devd, 
grant, bargain, sale, or t, made or intended to take cffect in contem- 
plation of death or in possession or enjoyment after the death of the 
grantor or bargainer, to any person or persons, or to any body or bodies, 
politic or corporate, in trust or otherwise, shall and hereby are, 
made subject to a duty or tax to be paid to the United States as follows, 
this is to 155 Where the whole amount of said property shall exceed in 
ioe gn 0 and shall not exceed in value the sum of 525,000 the tax 
sha 
Where the person or persons entitled to any beneficial interests shall 
be the lineal issue or lineal ancestor, brother, or sister to the person who 

possessed of such property or if they be the decendant of a brother 
or sister of the person who died possessed, or if any property or interest 
therein shall pass to husband or wife of the person who died possessed 
as aforesaid, at the rate of $1 for each and every $100 of the clear 
market value of such interest. 

Where the person or persons entitled to any beneficial interests in such 
property shall be the brother or sister of the father or mother, or a 
descendant of a brother or sister cf the father or mother, of the person 
who died possessed as aforesaid, the tax shall be at the rate of $2 for 
each and every $100 of the clear value of such interest. 

Where the person or ons entitled to any beneficial interest in such 
property shall be the brother or sister of the grandfather or grand- 
mother, or a descendant of a brother or sister of the grandfather or 
grandmother, of the person who died po: as aforesaid, at the rate 
of $2.50 for each and every $100 of the clear value of such interest. 

Where the person or persons entitled to any beneficial interəst in 
such property shall be in any other degree of collateral consanguinity 
than is herebefore stated, or shall be a stranger in blood to the person 
who died possessed as aforesaid, or shall be a body politic or corporate, 
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53 of $3 for each and every $100 of the clear value of such 
interes’ 

Where the amount or value of said property shall exceed the sum of 
25,000 but shall not exceed the sum or value of $50,000, the rates or 
uty or tax above set forth shall be multiplied by one and one-half; 

and where the amount or value of said poverty shall exceed the sum of 


$50,000 but shall not exceed the sum of $100,000, such rates of duty or 
tax shall be multiplied by two; where the amount or value of said prop- 
erty shall exceed the sum of $100,000 but shall not exceed the sum of 
$200,000, such rates of duty or tax shall be multiplied by two and one- 
half; where the amount or value of said property shall exceed the sum 
of $200,000 but shall not exceed the sum or value of $500,000, such 
rates of duty. or tax shall be multiplied by three; where the amount or 
value of said property shall exceed the sum of $500,000 but shall not 
exceed the sum or value of $1,000,000, the rates of duty or tax shall be 
multiplied by four; where the amount or value of said property shall 
exceed the sum of $1,000,000 but shall not exceed the sum or value of 

„500,000, such rates of duty or tax shall be multiplied by five; where 

e amount or value of said property shall exceed the sum or value of 
$2,500,000 but shall not exceed the sum of $5,000,000, the rate of 
such duty or tax shall be multiplied by six; where the amount or value 
of said property shall exceed the sum of $5,000,000 but sball not exceed 
the sum or value of $10,000,000, the rate of such duty or tax shall be 
multiplied by seven; and where the amount or value of said property 
shall exceed the sum of $10,000,000, such rates of duty or tax shall be 
multiplied by eight. 

Sec. 2. That the tax or duty aforesaid shall be a lien and char; 
upon the property of every person who may die, whether intestate or by 
will, and on all propor subject to this tax for 20 years, or until the 
same shall within that period be fully Pa to and discharged by the 
United States; and every executor, administrator, trustee, or other 
persons autho to such distributions before payment and dis- 
tribution to the legatees or any parties entitled to beneficial interests 
therein shall pay, tax has not been paid on such property, to the 
collector or deputy collector of the district of which the deceased per- 
son was a resident the amount of the duty or assessed upon such 
legacy or distributed share, and shall also make and render to the said 
collector or deputy collector a ist, or statement, in duplicate, 
of the amount of such legacy or distributive share, together with the 
amount of duty which has accrued or shall accrue, thereon, verified by 
his oath or affirmation, to be administered and certified thereon, by a 
judge or officer having lawful power to administer such oat! in such 
form and manner as may be prescribed by the commissioner of internal 
revenue, which schedule, 775 or statement sball contain the names of 
each and every person entitled to any beneficial interest therein, to- 
gether with the clear market value of such interest, the duplicate of 
which schedule, list, or statement shall be by him immediately delivered 
and a tax thereon paid to such collector; and upon such payment and 
delivery of such schedule, Hist. or statement sald collector or deputy 
collector shall t to such person paying such duty or tax a receipt 
or recelpts for the same in duplicate, whicb shall be prepared as herein- 
after provided. Such t or receipts, duly signed and delivered by 
such collector or deputy collector, shall be sufficient evidence to entitle 
such executor, administrator, trustee, or any other person char; with 
the care of the estate to be credited and allowed such payment by every 
tribunal which by the laws of ont, State or Territory, is or may be em- 
powered to decide upon and settle the account. And in case such ex- 
ecutor, administrator, trustee, or any such other person shall refuse or 
neglect to pay the aforesaid duty or tax to the collector or deputy col- 
lector, as afo i thin the time hereinbefore provided: or shall 
neglect or refuse to deliver to said collector or deputy collector the 
duplicate of the schedule, list, or statement of such legacy, pro or 
estate under oath as aforesaid, or shall neglect or refuse to deliver the 
schedule, list, or statement of such esta egacies, and property under 
oath as aforesaid, or shal! deliver to said collector or deputy collector 
a false schedule or statement of such legacies and property, or sive 
the names and relationship of the persons entitled to beneficial inter- 
ests therein untruly, or shall not truly and correctly set forth and 

therein the clear value of such beneficial interests, or where no 
administration upon such prope: or estate shal] have been granted 
or allowed under existing la the collector or deputy collector shall 
make out such lists and valuation as in other cases of neglect or re- 
fusal and shall assess the duty thereon; and the collector shall com- 
mence appropriate proceedings before any court of the United States 
in the name of the United States against such person or persons as 
may have the actual, constructive custody, or on of such prop- 
erty, or any part thereof, and shal] subject such property, or any por- 
tion of the same, to be sold upon the ent or decree of such court, 
and from the proceeds of such sale the amount of such duty or aa 
together with all costs and expenses of every description to be allow 
by such court, shall be first paid, and the balance, if any, deposited 
according to the order of such to be paid under its direction to 
such person or persons as shall establish title to the same. The deed 
or deeds, of any proper conveyance of such property or any portion 
thereof so sold under such judgment or decree, executed by the officer 
lawfully charged with carrying the same into effect, shall vest in the 
purchaser thereof all the title of the delinquent to the property sold 
under and by virtue of such judgment or decree and shal! release crest 
other portion of such property from the lien or charge thereon create 
Pe this act. And ev person or persons who shall have in his 

on, charge, or cust any record, file, or paper containing, or sup- 
posed to contain, any information concerning such 1 as afore- 
said, passing from any person who may die, as aforesaid, shall exhibit 
the same at the request of the collector or 288 collector of the dis- 
trict and to any law officer of the United States in the performance of 
his duty under this act, his deputy or agent, who may desire to examine 
the same, And if any such person, baving in his possession, charge, or 
custody any such records, files, or papers shall refuse or neglect to 
exhibit the same on request, as aforesaid, he shall forfeit and pay the 
sum of $500: Provided, That in all legal controversies where such deed 
or title shall be the subject of judicial investigation the recital in said 
deed shall be prima facie evidence of its truth and that the require- 
ments of the Jaw has been complied with by the officers of the Govern- 


ment. 

Sec. 3. That the judge of the court in each respective district shall 
have the power to appoint appraisers of the estate in order that they 
may ascertain the value thereof. The appraiser shall be paid not more 
than $10 a day; and any appraiser who shall accept a fee from any 
relative or kin of the decedent shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
shall be fined not less than $200 nor more than $5,000. 

Sec. 4. That when the property is transferred or limited in trust or 
otherwise and the rights, interes 
ficiaries are dependent upon contingencies or conditions whereby they 


or estate of the transferee or bene- 


may be wholly or in part created, defeated, extended, or abridged a tax 
shall be Imposed upon said transfer at the highest rate which, at the 
happening of any of the said contingencies or conditions, would be 

ible under the provisions of this act, and such tax so imposed shall 
e due and payable forthwith by the executors, administrators, trustees, 
or other persons charged with the care of the estate out of the property 
transferred. The estates which can not readily be determined as to 
whether or not they are subject to this tax shall. upon determination, 
pay a compound interest: Provided, however, That no tax shall be 
evied on any estate which does not exceed the amount of $10,000 and 
that the first $10,000 in each and every estate shall be exempt from 
taxation, and further, that all debts, mortgages, or other encumbrances 
shall also be deducted: Provided further, That all charitable, religious, 
and educational! Institutions shall be exempt from the payment of this 


tax. 
Sec. 5. That this tax shall be levied on the estate of the person 
dying possessed before any beneficial interests, income, or interest 
erein shall pass to any beneficiaries or heirs of the person dying 


Sec 6. That where the word prope is used in this act it shall be 
„„ Is to mean real, personal, and mixed property of every 

escriptidn. 

Sec. 7. That all administrative, special, and general provisions of 
law, including the laws in relation the assessment, remission, col- 
lection, and refund of internal-revenue taxes not heretofore sp cally 
re ed and oot inconsistent with the provisions of this act are hereby 

ended and made applicable to all the provisions of this act and to 
the tax herein im 

Sec. 8. That the provisions of this act shall extend to the District of 
Columbia, Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands: Provided, That the 
administration of the law and the collection of the taxes imposed in 
Porto Rico and e Philippine Islands shall be by the appropriate 
internal-revenue cers of those governments, and all revenues col- 
lected in Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands thereunder shall accrue 
intact to the 

SEC. 9. Tha 


with the 3 of the Secretary of the 3 may deem neces- 
sary for info ng to trial and punishment 
persons accused of violating ons of this section or con- 
niv at the same; in cases where such Mit ong are not otherwise 
provi ed for by law there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in 
he Eeri not otherwise 2 for the fiscal year endin 
June 30, 1916, „and the Commissioner of Internal 
Reven the Secre th 


and $3 additional in lieu of subsistence, and no deputy 
be paid at a rate 


ig! pald for the same or 
the Internal-Revenue Service. 

Sec. 10. That in the office of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
at Washington, D. C., there shall be appointed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury one additional deputy commissioner, at a salary of $4,000 per 
annum; two heads of divisions whose compensation shall not exceed 
$2,500 per annum; and such other clerks, messengers, and employees, 
and to rent such Be ae eg and to purchase such supplies as may be 
3 yey ihe 3 a a od he amen pen 5 ane after 

e passage o e force o n uty co ors, inspectors, 
and other employees, not tecindtes the clerical force below the grade 
of chief of division employed in the Bureau of Internal Revenue in the 
city of Washington, D. C., authorized by this act shall be 1 by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the . of the Secre- 

of the Treasury, under such rules and repoa ions as may be fixed 
by the Secretary of the 1 to insure faithful and competent serv- 
ice, and with such compensation as the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue may fix, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
within the tations herein prescribed. 


It is expected that over $250,000,000 will be raised by the 
income, estate, and inheritance provisions of the present bills, 
which will in a measure meet the appropriations which we have 
made for the Army, the Navy, and our fortifications. The 
balance should be raised through a tax on the manufacture of 
munitions of war. 

The Ways and Means Committee should be congratulated 
upon the good judgment displayed in the preparation of this 
bill and in reporting it to the House of Representatives. To 
my mind it is legislation in the right direction. For myself, I 
would not be fair if I did not admit that I am gratified beyond 
the power of expression with this measure. Not only does it 
provide for taxation in the right direction, placing the burden 
upon those who can more easily bear it, but it relieves to a 
great extent the tax upon the necessaries of life. 

It provides, among other things, for a tariff commission, 
which proposition I have opposed for years. However, after 
a careful study of conditions in our country during the Euro- 
pean war I came to the conclusion that it would be for the 
best interests of the country if a careful investigation he made 
by experts before changes, if any, be made in the present law. 
To that end I have introduced a bill providing for a tariff 
commission, which bill I will also include as a part of my 
remarks: å 

A bill (H. R. 287) to create a tariff commission. 


Be it enacted, ete., That there is hereby created a body to be known 
as the tariff commission, which shall consist of seven commissioners, 
who shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
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consent of the Senate. No person shall be eligible to serve as a member 
of said commission while holding sarane public office of either honor 


or profit, either by election or 5 
sentative elect of the United tes. Not more than five of said com- 
missioners shall be members of the same political The commis- 
sioners first appointed under this act shall continue office for the 
terms of 4, 5 7, 8, 9, and 10 years, respectively, and from the ist 
day of July, A. D. 1916, the term of each to be designated 

dent, but their successors shall be appointed for terms of seven SF yond 
2 that — 5 person chosen to fill a vacancy only 
for the unexpir cceed. y 
commissioner may, after due hearing, be removed by the President upon 


or for inefficiency, neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office. No vacancy 


ent, or who is a Senator or Repre- 


co 
not engage in any other business, vocation, or employment. Each com- 
missioner shall receive a salary of 10,000 per year. 


t 
the term for which he is appointed. ‘The commission shall appoint = 
secretary, who shall receive a salary of $7,500 per annum, and such other 
employees as it may find necessary to the proper performance of its 


commission. 

Sec. 2. That the yaapa office of the commission shall be in the city 
of Washington, and the Secretary of the Treasury shall furnish the 
commission with suitable offices and equipment thereof and with all 
necessary supplies. The commission s in addition haye full au- 
thority as a body by one or more of its members or through its em- 
pioyees, when so authorized by the commission, to conduct investigations 
at any other place or places, either in the United States or foreign coun- 
tries, as the co on may determine. Said co on shall pro- 
mulgate rules and regulations for the safekeeping of all papers, corre- 
sponden tabulatio: reports, explanations, and other information 
gathered by it. All of the expenses of the commission, including all 
necessary expenses for transportation incurred by the commissioners 
or by their employees under their orders, in makin ee e 
in any place other than in the city of Washington, s allowed and 
paid on the 1 of itemized vouchers therefor approved by the 
chairman o Vg commission. 


peting foreign countries. The commission shall ascertain and tabulate 
‘or 
. — with the several articles covered by its reports in the United 


efficiency of labor em Le and the standards of living of such laborers. 
The commission likew! 
Taw material, the cost of labor, the fixed e the depreciation upon 


shall ascertain 

which protected products of the United States are sold in foreign coun- 
tries, as compared with the prices of such products sold in the United 
States. The commission shall investigate the effect of transportation 
rates upon the markets and prices of dutiable products, and so far as 
ent to the tariffs fixed upon articles on the dutiable list the con- 
1 of such markets and absence or presence of free competition in the 
same, and shall, pursuant to the purposes of this act, in so far as prac- 
ticable, cy ai oe Abt questions and conditions relating to the agricul- 
tural, manufa g, mining, commercial, and labor interests with ref- 
erence to the tariff schedules and classifications of the United States 
and of foreign countries, and shall investigate the capitalization, indus- 
trial organization, and efficiency, and the 2 rape Armee be position in 
this country and abroad of industries seeking protection from Congress. 
The commission shall likewise investigate in general and in regard to 
E articles the revenue-producing power of the tariff and its re- 
ation to the resources of government, and shall investigate the effect of 
tariffs both of the United States and of foreign countries on prices, on the 
wages paid for labor, and on the purchasing somes of the consumer. 
The commission shall also make investigation of any particular subject 
whenever directed by either House of Congress or the President of the 
United States. The commission shall haye the power to call upon any 
of the existing departments or bureaus of the Government for informa- 
tion on file in such departments or bureaus which it may require in 
connection with the work which it is authorized to do by this act, and 
it shall be the duty of every such department or bureau of the Govern- 
ment to furnish such information on request from the commission. It 
shall be the duty of said commission to hold 1 from time to time 

at such places as it may designate to determine industrial, commercia 

and labor conditions in relation to costs of production and effects an 
operations of the tariff schedules and classifications in force in the 
United States and in foreign countries. Such hearings shall be public, 
except as otherwise herein provided. The commission shall, whenever 
racticable, give at least 10 days’ public notice of any and all such 
—.— and at any such hearing any n may appear before said 
commission, subject to such reasonable limitation upon the amount of 
and oe ype pe of testimony and arguments as may be provided by the 
rules of said commission, and be heard or may be represented Py. at- 
torney and may file any written statement or documentary evidence 
bearing upon any matter which the commission may have under in- 
vestigation. The commission may from time to time make or amend 
such general rules or orders as may be requisite for the orderly regula- 
tion of proceedings before it, including form of notices and the service 
thereof. Every vote and official act of the commission and of each 

member thereof shall be entered of record. 


Iserimina 

cts thereof, and to assist the President in the appli- 

minimum tariffs and other administrative 
rovisions of the customs laws and in obtaining information concerning 
he economic results of said la the commission shall from time to 
time make report as the President shall direct, and 2 — direction by 
the President shall draft a —— for scientific classifica 
in aid of administration of the provisions of the customs laws. 


5. That for the purposes of this act in the case of articles 
£ such other articles as the commission may 
de or may be directed to investigate, the said commission is au- 


distribution of any such article or articles, the production of all books, 
papers, contracts, agreements, invoices, inventories, bills, and docu- 


required from any —.— in the United States at any designated place 


and all inv tors designated by the commission shall have the 
power to a r oaths and affirmations. 

Sec. 6, That the district courts of the United States, upon the ap- 
plication of the commission alleging a failure to comply with any order 
of the commission with relation to the attendance and arest of 
witnesses and the production of documentary evidence, shall have 
jurisdiction to issue the necessary process of writs for the enforce- 
ment of the orders of the commission, and in case of disobedience to 
a subptena the commission, or a member thereof, may invoke the aid 
of any one of the district courts of the United States in requiring the 
attendance and testimony of witnesses and the 3 of books, 
papers, and documents within the jurisdiction of such court within 
which an investigation or inquiry by the commission is being carried 
on. In case of. contumacy or refusal to obey a subpoena issued to any 

on or corporation subject to the provisions of this act any of the 

strict courts of the United States having jurisdiction as herein pro- 
vided may issue an order requiring su person or corporation to 
appear before the commission and produce books, documents, and other 

pers, if so ordered, and give dence concerning the matter under 
nvestigation by the commission, and any failure to obey such order 
of the court may be punished by such court as a contempt thereof. 
The commission may also order testimony to be taken by deposition 
in any investigation and at any stage of such investigation. Such de; 
sition may be taken before any person authori so to do by the 
commission and who has power to administer oaths. Any person 
may be compares to appear and depose and produce documentary 
evidence in the same manrer as witnesses may be compelled to appear 
and testify and produce documentary evidence before the commission 
as hereinbefore pens Such testimony shal reduced to writing. 
No person shall be excused from attending and testifying or from 
producing books, papers, documents, or other things before the com- 
mission or in o ence to the subpena of the commission, whether 
such subp@na be signed or issued by on_or more of the commissioners 
or the secretary of the commission or duly appointed investigator on 
the ground or for the reason that the testimony or evidence, docu- 
mentary or otherwise, aired of him oma tend to criminate him or 
to subject him to a penalty or forfeiture. ut no natural person shall 
be prosecuted or subjected to any penalty or forfeiture for or on 
account of any transaction, matter, or thing concerning which he may 

fy under oath or produce evidence, documentary or otherwise, 

fore said commission in obedience to a subpœna issued by it: Provi 
That no person so testifying shall be exempt from prosecution an 
punishment for perjury committted in so tes ng. 

Sec. 7. That in any investigation conducted by the commission as 
herein provided the testimony of any witness in regard to secret 
processes or trade secrets not contrary to public policy shall not be 
reduced to writing, nor shall any documents of like character be copied 
into the records of inv: tions or otherwise made a part thereof, 
and for the purpose of ob ng such testimony or of examining such 
documents, and for such purposes alone, the commission shall have 
the power to hold secret sessions and take evidence thereat. All other 
testimony shall be reduced to 1 und, with all other documentary 
evidence recelved, incorporated in the records of the commission for 
the guidance of the commission and for the use of the President and 
Congress, as hereinafter provided: Provided, That no evidence or 
information secured for the confidential use of the commission shall 
be made public in such a manner as to be available for the use of any 
business competitor or rival of the firm, copartnership, corporation, or 
association from whom or concerening whom such evidence or infor- 
mation was obtained: And provided further, That in case in any in- 
vestigation authorized by this act the commission shall obtain evidence 
or information for its confidential use, the commission shall not be 
iced to divulge the names of persons furnishing such evidence or 

‘ormation. 

Sec. 8. That the commission shall make annual reports to Congress 
of its investigations and conclusions and such special reports as the 
President or either House of Congress may direct. 

Szc. 9. That there is hereby appropriated for the purpose of this 
act, for the fiscal year 1916, from moneys in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $250,000. 


I not only have no complaint with the committee because they, 
did not adopt the commission provision for which I contended, 
but am free to admit that the creation of an evenly selected non- 
partisan commission is an improvement upon my bill. The bill 
provides for an honest, nonpartisan commission, which, to my 
mind, it should be; as it gives the commission greater freedom 
and power than I contemplated. à 

Therefore, after my nine years of service in the House of 
Representatives, I am in the unusual position of endorsing a 
great revenue measure the three main provisions of which have 
been advocated by me during the many years of my service here. 

Mr. Speaker, for years I have opposed and criticized the Re- 
publican means of raising revenue. I have opposed the raising of 
revenue for our Government by taxing the masses for the benefit 
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of the wealthy classes. Under the Underwood bill, as amended 
by this revenne act, the rich as well as the poor of our country 
will be obliged to contribute to the maintenance of our Govern- 
ment. If the four years of the operation of the Underwood bill 
have disclosed any mistakes that may have been made, we will 
within a short space of time be able to receive a report from 
this nonpartisan commission which is hereby provided for, and 
I feel confident that the Democratic Congress will gladly remedy 
them. 

I feel confident that within a short space of time after this 
measure shall haye been enacted into law, the American people 
will acknowledge the wisdom of this legislation just as they 
have admitted the wisdom of our great economy reform brought 
about by our currency legislation. I believe that the Republican 
politicians and the special interests of our country will never 
again be able to mislead the American people with their empty 
dinner pail and protective tariff hue and cry. 

For years I haye wondered how it was possible for the Re- 
publican Party by its protective tariff legislation to favor the 
special interests at the expense of honest competition and the 
American consumer and make the masses believe that it was 
protecting them and that the tariff tax was being paid by the 
foreign manufacturer. That this legislation will put an end 
to such foolish contentions is my wish. The calamity howlers 
will be obliged to find another vocation through which to impose 
on the American people. 

Mr. Speaker, when I advocated the passage of the Under- 
wood tariff bill I stated that it was a bill fairly drawn in the 
interests of the people, inasmuch as it has reduced the tax on 
the necessaries of life and has placed the increase upon the lux- 
uries. In many instances it does give protection to American 
industries, but in each and every instance it protects the con- 
sumer from the large interests which have accumulated great 
wealth—due to the Republican legislation—at the expense of 
the consumer and the American people. It has been demon- 
strated that the Underwood bill is a fair and just bill; that it 
is what it was claimed to be—merely a revenue measure. It 
has provided a revenue large enough for the ordinary needs of 
our Government, and were it not for the unfortunate European 
war it would have provided sufficiently for the needs of our 
Government at the present time. Commerce has increased and 
the condition of the laboring man has improved. 

To-day under a Democratic administration and under the 
laws of a Democratic Congress we find the country more pros- 
perous than ever before in the history of our Nation. This must 
be admitted by even the most rabid Republican, and is admitted 
by all fair-minded people. 

Frequently I have listened with regret to certain gentlemen 
on the other side of the House who in every way possible have 
tried to make themselyes believe that the conditions of our 
country are not healthy and that surely we are shortly doomed 
to hard times and financial panic. This is all being done for 
political reasons, as they in their own hearts know that, due to 
our wise currency legislation, panics are impossible and the 
power of Wall Street over the commerce of our country is 
broken. Prosperity is ours and I hope that it shall continue to 
be ours forever. 

How some of these gentlemen to whom I have referred can 
so frequently try to instill fear into the hearts of the people and 
thereby bring uncertainty to the commercial world I can not 
imagine. Whenever any Member of this House gives party vic- 
tory preference over the welfare of his country he is not worthy 
of American citizenship. How he can justify his acts when 
reaching his district is beyond my comprehension. 

Mr. Speaker, for more than 25 long years I have advocated 
the cause of Democracy and believe myself to be as good a 
Democrat as any other, but if I thought for one moment that a 
Democratic success or a Democratic administration meant 
financial panic and hard times for the people of the United 
States I would not hesitate a minute to cast my vote in the 
other direction. But I feel satisfied that our Democratic legisla- 
tion has been in the right direction and that this bill is for the 
best interests of our country and that Democracy has the inter- 
ests of the people of the Nation at heart. 

Under this administration the country will continue to pros- 
per, and I feel confident that the vast majority of the people 
will not be misled, but will show its appreciation to the party 
that has so well guided the country and protected its interests, 
and they will express their confidence in the Democratic Party 
next November. No party and no administration has ever de- 
served the approval of the American people as has our party and 
the present administration under our great President, Woodrow 
Wilson. [{Applause:] 
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The Underwood Bill Helps Canada. 


À EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


IN THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 22, 1916. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, our commercial 
relations with Canada are always interesting in a study of the 
tariff question. We had reciprocity with Canada once and it 
worked beautifully for the upbuilding of Canada. After it had 
been in operation for a short time we tearned that Canada 
was getting our money and we were building up Canada’s 
industries by taking of her products. We protected ourselves 
under the McKinley and the Dingley and Payne laws so that 
we were able to hold our own business, keep our own money 
in circulation in our own country, and still not give up every- 
thing to Canada. When Mr. Wilson was elected President in 
1912, however, all this was changed. By the passage of the 
Underwood ‘tariff law, October 3, 1913, we put Canada back 
into her old position, not by a reciprocity act, so called, but by 
reducing tariff duties and enlarging the free list. The pretense 
upon which this was done was to secure for the American 
consumer a decreased cost of living. Reduce the tariff rates, 
put cattle and potatoes, and so forth, on the free list, and the 
American consumer will get cheaper food,” said the followers 
of Mr. Wilson and Mr. Unperwoop. That was the way the 
Democrats looked at it then. How the Canadian brother looked 
at it we are not told, but we know what the Canadian 
brother did. If he did not say “Thank you, Mr. Wilson, 
for keeping us out of war,“ he certainly ought to have 
said “ Thank you, Mr. Wilson, for opening the American market 
to Canadian products,” for that is exactly what Mr. Wilson 
did when he insisted upon the passage of the Underwood tariff 
law, which was to compel American manufacturers and pro- 
ducers “to whet their wits” against the wits of their foreign 
competitors. 

The Canadian brother was on the job and never let go from 
the moment the Underwood bill was passed. Did he reduce the 
price of cattle to the American market when the duty was 
taken off cattle? He certainly did not? If the American 
brother was fool enough to take the duty off and make cattle 
free into the United States the Canadian brother was wise 
enough to put it on the price of his cattle which he sold into 
the United States. This is exactly what he did, so that while 
the United States Treasury was minus the duty and the Ameri- 
can cattle raiser was minus the protection he had hitherto en- 
joyed the Canadian cattle dealer obtained a higher price for his 
cattle in the American market, and the dear consumer, for 
whom Mr. Wilson and Mr. Underwood had pleaded so earnestly, 
paid more for beef and got less of it for food than ever before, 

It was substantially the same with potatoes, that great Ameri- 
ean staple, which in recent years has given the State of Maine 
an exceptional agricultural reputation. The Democrats took 
the duty off of potatoes, which the Republicans had sustained 
for the two-fold purpose of protecting the American potato 
grower and of keeping the Treasury in funds, and the Canadian 
potato grower, always on the job as usual, immediately flooded 
the American market. The potato growers of Maine, being 
right up against the border of Canada, were first to feel the 
shock and they certainly felt it until the Democratic adminis- 
tration through its ingenious Department of Agriculture, dis- 
covered “a wart” on the Canadian potato, which permitted 
of an embargo on Canadian potatoes, which operated as success- 
fully in covering up the free-trade defects of the Underwood 
tariff law as the European war has served as a tariff wall to 
protect American industries generally, despite the administra» 
tion at Washington and its free-trade heresies. 

FIGURES THAT TELL THE CANADIAN STORY. 

The Republican Publicity Association has compiled from the 
records some interesting statistics regarding Canadian trade 
as it existed under the Republican Payne law and as it now 
exists under the Wilson-Underwood tariff law. They show the 
inevitable result. Canada gets our money and we get Canada’s 
products. Mr. Wilson may appreciate the service he is doing 
the Canadian brother and it may delight the cockles cf the 
heart of the distinguished Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
weop], who was the author of the tariff-for- revenue measure 
which gives Canada the preference over the United States, but 
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I doubt if the American farmer or industrialist will see it in 
the same light. 

The American producer should have the preference 10 the 
American market for his own products. These statistics, show- 
ing comparatively our relation with our Canadian competitor, in- 
dicate that the Canadian brother has decidedly the better of the 
bargain under the philanthropic influence of the present admin- 
istration, The statistics to which I have referred are as 
follows: 

Imports of Canadian products competing with products of border States, 
fiscal year ending June 30. 
gre Publicity Association ; fa taken from 


[Compiled an oe 
Commerce and Navigation, 


icultural implements 
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NOTE. 
$64,006,573, or 53 per cen 


worth of imports in — ae wae Underwood 8 115,040,442 
71.5 ia cent, were admitted free. Of the $159. 12 worth of 
oe ae 1915 (Underwood law, oe E period), rue ‘sid pe npe 86 A 
admitted da 8204 
5 of ‘tree. goods 
to say that $185 worth of these 
pua no revenue whatever to the eee. In other words, our 
ports from Canada of duty-free goods during the fiscal year 1916 
was over 50 per cent greater than the total ates of our imports from 
Canada, both dutiable and free, during the fiscal year 1913 under the 
9 law. ‘Total exports of Canada to Great Britain for the 
Canadian net BT 000,000 ending in March, 2 were 8452,000, 000, com- 
pared with 5187.000000 the year With the establishment of 
peace. Canada can direct her — — increased energy toward ex- 
ding the — tor her products in America. 


Imports from and exports to Canada. 


1913 
(Payne law). 
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Testimony of Thomas C. Spelling Before the Committee on 
Industrial Relations. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN A. STERLING, 


: OF ILLINOIS, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 22, 1916. 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the testimony of 


Thomas C. Spelling before Committee on Industrial Relations 


hearing, May 15, at Washington, D. ©., together with the com- 
mission’s conclusion, as follows: 


TESTIMONY OF THOMAS C. SPELLING BEFORB CoMMITTER ON INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS—HEaRING May 15, 1915, ar Wasmıxerox, D. C.—To- 
GETHER WITH THE COMMISSION’S CONCLUSION, 


Thomas C. Spelling, called as a witness, testified as follows: 

Chairman WI xSTOck. Will you please state your full name and 
residence to the stenographer 

Mr. SPELLING. Thomas E. Spelling; I reside in New York City, 


115 5 

Chairman WEINSTOCK. Your profession? 

Mr. SPELLING. An attorney at law. I have some other business 
that I need not mention. 

Chairman Wetxstrock. Will 1 — state for the commission whom you 
have generally represented in the matter that you haye up to discuss 
before the commission? 

Mr. SPELLING. The only party I ever represented was the American 
Federation of r two years, or a little more. in two cases in the 
courts, and on Seotal occasions before congressional 6 


cially and I believe solely in the advocacy of anti-injunction I tion. 
Chairman WEINSTOCK. Will you please state in your own wa ae the 
information of the commission such matters as you think 1 be of 


interest in this connection? 

Mr. SPELLING. I would like to ask Mr. Davenport a few questions. 
I couldn't do that when he Pte on the stand. I think I can throw 
more light on the subject in that way than to go ahead and say 
what I have to say. 

en WEINSTOCK, It has not been the practice of the com- 
mission. 

Mr. SPeLpING. I got the permission from the chairman this morning. 
It is a part of my own statement, if he is willing to answer. 

Chairman Weinstock. Are there any objections on the part of any 
members of the commission to allow him to do that? 

Commissioner Lennon. I have no objection; it is a question as to 
whether it is agreeable to Mr. 88 

Chairman WEISSrock. If it is agreeable to Mr. Davenport. 

Ir. Davxxronr. If they are questions I can answer. 

ae Wernxstock. You may proceed if Mr. Davenport has no 
objection. 

r. SPELLING. Mr. Davenport, I want to ask you—you can keep your 
seat. You said that the courts had uniformly and consistently held 
that labor unions were within the antitrust act. A 8 did any court 
ever hold that a labor . as such was within the act 

Mr. Davenport. No, sir. 

Mr. SPELLIXG. Then we are not in conflict on that. 

Mr. Davxxronr. But that is expressly held by the Supreme Court 
that they are not. 

Mr. SPELLING. Do they not simply hold that when members of unions 
conspire or combine together and violate the antitrust act they are 
held to accountability just like anybody cise? 
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Mr. DAVENPORT. The same as the members of a church, I suppose. 

Mr. SPELLING. And in that sense they were within the antitrust act 
prior to the Clayton bill? 

Mr. Davenport. Yes, b 

Mr. SPELLING. And are within it yet, according to your view of it? 

Mr. Davenport. Yes, sir. 

Mr, SPELLING. Now, you spoke of the case of Connor v. Connolly. 

Mr. DAVENPORT, Yes, sir. 

Mr. SPELLING. What town was that? 

Mr. Davenport. Danbury. 

Mr. SPELLING. That town has figured in the litigation that you have 
Heen connected with very prominently. However, that is no part of my 
question. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I was not in the Connor-Connolly case. 

Mr. SPELLING. The court denied the union men the privilege of 
ing 3 combining together to exclude the nonunion men; is that 
not abou 2 

Mr. DAVENPORT. It was an agreement between the union manufac- 
turers of the town and the unions by which they would not employ 
anybody but a union man. 

r. SPELLING. Yes, sur. 

Mr. Davenrort. And Mr. Connor was a member of the union. 

Mr. SPELLING. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davenport. And they had a great strike on, and they were out 
for several months, with the result that the union owed him ure = 

T. 85 


ardon—I didn’t ask you-——— 
g). I want to come to this. Then Mr. 


lic A eager and void, 
r. 
7 


case 

Mr. Davenport. No, sir, 

Mr. SPELLING. Suppose all of the men engaged in the jewelry trade 
in that town had formed a copartnership, or had gotten together, and 
had a monopoly, would there any law covering that case? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I guess not. 

Mr. SPELLING. We don't want to get into any argument; we want to 
hasten along and not prolong the discussion: ow, you know the 
— 5 have made a distinction between primary and secondary boy- 
cotts 

Mr. Davenport. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SPELLING. Do you think there is any legal distinction? 

Mr. Davenport, There is none; and it was expressly decided so in 
the Supreme Court of the United States on the Sherman Act in the 
Eastern Lumber Dealers’ Association against the United States. 

Mr. SPELLING. Now, in a boycott the clause says no court shall 
enjoin or restrain — person, single or in concert —hand me that, 
please — that little boo 1 ess it isn't there. No court shall issue 
any restraining order or injunction restraining any persons, singly or 
in concert, from,” and then we skip a few clauses and come to the 
boycott clause, “from ceasing to patronize, or peaceably persuading 
others from ceasing to ne Moy any party to such dispute.” Now, 
what is the effect of the use of those words, “any such dispute,” 
when you consider it in connection with the limitations of the first 
paragraph of section 20? 

Mr. Davenrorr. Have I not said all I can possibly say on that sub- 
ject to the commission 
+ Mr. SPELLING. Does it not limit to the particular relations which are 
specified in the first paragraph? 

Mr. Davexport. I don't know but what you are right about that; I 
have not considered that. That would narrow it still more. 

Mr. SPELLING. Did you ever hear of a boycott between employees? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. No. 

Mr. SPELLING. Did you ever hear of a boycott between employer and 
employees? 

Mr. Davenport, No; I don’t know that, unless the I. W. Ws 

Mr. SPELLING. I don't think we care to get into that. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. No; I never did. 

Mr. SPELLING. Now, did you ever hear of a strike between persons 
seeking employment—T mean a boycott? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. No. 

Mr. SPELLING. Now, if that connection were broken, and in 
the words Any party to such dispute” were inserted the wor 
persons Whatever —wipe out the first 
way—it would cover ali kinds of boycotts 

r. DAVENPORT. Yes; sure. 

Mr. SPELLING. The Clayton bill don't do that by a long sight? 

Mr. Davenrorr. I don't think it does. Now, you are punching holes 
in that bill; there are so many in it it is not worth while to talk 
about other additional ones. lt is shot full of holes now. 

Mr. SPELLING. I am not going to take up those things. 

rovision, however, you have very well explained, and I agree with you 
hat the words “lawful and peaceable” clears the whole thing; and 
when you consider it in connection with the first paragraph, it is 
worse than no legislation, for this reason—I want to see if yee agree 
with me on that: It confirms to the courts power to hold illegal all 
acts and all conducts by any party which—I mean jurisdiction to en- 
join all conduct and acts which are not lawful? 

Mr. Davenport. Yes, sir. Anything that is not lawful can be en- 
joined. 

Mr. SPELLING. If the parties to a strike should commit a misde- 
meanor and violate some town ordinance or some State statute which 
did not injure property heretofore, you would have trouble maintaining 
ən injunction in a case like that, wouldn't you? 

Mr. Davenport. Well, I dont know; it depends on what you con- 
sider property. I regard property as any right of a pecuniary nature. 

Mr. SPELLING. We wiil not debate the question of what is property. 
I said it did not injure any Broperty and you had trouble heretofore in 
maintaining an injunction against that conduct, though unlawful? 


lace of 
“Any 
paragraph and read it that 


The strike. 
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Mr. DAVENPORT. Yes, sir; in the Debs case the Supreme Court said 
it must be property or right of a pecuniary nature, but there have been 
injunctions issued to protect some personal ee 

Mr. SPELLING. Here is a clause which forbids a court from 
ing lawful conduct. Does that not by essential implication 
court authority to restrain illegal conduct? 

Mr. Davenport. Yes, sir; sure. 

Mr. SPELLING. You said something about this Kansas case. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. About what? 

Mr. SPELLING. About this Kansas case; Coppage v. Kansas. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Yes. 

Mr. SPELLING. The Supreme Court in effect held that an 
could refuse to employ a man or discharge him because he 
to a union; was no at the gist of it? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Sure. 

Mr. SPELLING. Couldn't he discharge him, or refuse to employ him, 
for any reason? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Sure; good or bad. 

Mr. SPELLING. But, if those employers formed a combination, you do 
not think that is exempted by the Clayton Act, do you? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Surely not. 

Mr. SPELLING. Anyone can cease to serve another; he can relin- 
sann employment and persuade others to do so, and strike singly or 

concert; what do you understand singly or in concert” to mean? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I understand that to mean all. 

Mr. SPELLING. You mean to act by common impulse? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Rather. 

Mr. SPELLING. Suppose that some man went down the street in an 
automobile and ran over a child, or 2 fenton gy and a hundred people 
rushed at him, and beat him up, and tore up automobile, wouldn't 
that be acting in concert? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Yes; in a sense it would. 

Mr. SPELLING. Well, if they met and agreed to do that thing, it 
would be a combination, wouldn't it? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Yes. 

Mr. SPELLING. Do any of the provisions of the act exempt a case of 
that kind from injunction? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I don't think It does at all, as I have explained. 

Mr. SPELLING. So that ple are only protected from the use of in- 
junctions in cases where they act in concert, or by a common impulse, 
without any 5 to do that very pag A 

Mr. DAVENPORT. According to my idea of the Clayton Act it is like a 
treaty of neutrality with Belgium—it is a worthless scrap of pe se 

Mr. SPELLING. Now, you said in regard to section six, that it left 
the unions just as they are now, in their relation to the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act. Now, then, is not the language the negative and prohibitive 
language which makes associated conduct and certain relations of men 
lawful—don't that sanction and confirm to the courts power to decide 
all other conduct to be violative of the Sherman Antitrust Act and 
place the stigma of illegality on it? 2 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I think what was illegal before is Illegal now, and 
I do not think that anything that was illegal before is legal by the act. 

Mr. SPELLING. I wish to get something in the record of a formal, 
concise, and logical nature, as my own statement, in re: to the 
status of unions and the laws 88 labor organizations; it will 
take only a few minutes, and then I will be ready to yield to the 
wishes of the commisison. 

Commissioner Alsurox. I suggest that the witness proceed with his 
statement. 

Mr. SPELLING, I am ready. 

Chairman WEINSTOCK. The witness will proceed. 

Mr. SPELLING. If labor, as organized, had immunity from gaton 
enacted 5 the courts, it could take care of itself and need only guard 
against dis tory statutes. But rules and customs have grown up 
among business men, and especially among business corporations, which, 
while appearing to be 3 salutary and protective, yet in reality 
place the public, and especially that part of the public dependent upos 
the employment of capital by others, at a great disadvantage. These 
rules and customs come at length to be acquiesced in by all, and become, 
for all practical purposes, new rules of j rudence. 

Now, we find in the Clayton Act conclusive proof of a part of the gen- 
eral fact which I have just stated. Instead of its being a new chart 
of liberty for labor as has been claimed and extensively proclaimed, I 
see in the so-called labor sections nothing but admissions at the hands 
of Congress, in the form of concessions, of unjust and prejudicial limi- 
tations upon the individual and collective rights of labor. 

Let us now examine one or two of the clauses of section 20 of the 
act. There is found here Wr on the subject of strikes. It says 
here “And no such restraining order or injunction shall prohibit any 
person or persons, whether singly or in concert, from 3 any 
relation of employment, or from ceasing to perform any work or labor, 
or from recommending, advising, or persuading others by peaceful means 
so to do.” Is it possible that any legislative sanction was needed to 
exclude the co from interfering within so limited a domain? 
When Congress was requested to protect labor from unwarranted Inter- 
ference by the courts therein, it improved the opportunity to insert a 
qualifying term which by essential implication recognizes a jurisdiction 
heretofore always denied to the courts and contested. Congress says 
here, in what purports to be a codification of injunction law in labor 
cases, that the courts must not interfere by injunction process with 
strikers proceeding “peacefully,” and the idea that they may interfere 
with strikes that are conducted by means not peaceful is included. I 
think this conclusion is warranted by the language of section 20 alone 
without reference to other parts of the act. The result is to confirm 
to courts exercising equitable jurisdiction poses similar in some re- 
spects to those exercised by the chief of police in a city, or more nearly 
resembling those of a military governor in a district wherein 
martial law has been declared. zut the power which the judge 
can exercise is much more far-reaching than that of either. The 
policeman must proceed according to existing laws and the military 
commander according to established rules. But the judge initiates the 
repressive proceeding by making a law to suit himself, after which he 
proceeds to apply it to a case already before him, and consummates the 
procedure by executive action, because he measures the penalty for a 
violation and enforces it. I do not lose sight of the fact that courts are 
legitimately vested with all these powers in proper cases, but until this 
enactment, labor insisted with ample legal reason, that if in the initia- 
tion and conduct of a strike violence was resorted to or a state of dis- 
order created a case arose to be dealt with only by the police authori- 
ties and the law courts. 

But so vague and comprehensive a word as “ peaceful“ or “ peace- 
fully ~*~ ought never to be used in an act of legislation without epecifi- 
cations as to its meaning. And no one could describe the result of 


restrain- 
give the 


employer 
belonged 


even the most intelligent attempt to point its proper application of | 


limitations. As this provision now stands, any s 
to disturb the Sy cw or shock the nervous s; y consid- 
erable nu of persons is liable to be held to be outside the immuni 
attempted to be given by it. And under present industrial condi- 
tions, and owing to the tude of enterprises, a strike which does 
not cause considerable local inconvenience and 


ystems of an 


ound of 0 
erations af T ei Sens of social 


But collateral to and yet outside the scope of this narrowly re- 
stricted limitation upon the eee ee now the eory 
that it restricts instead of enlarges jurisdiction—lles the vast, prac- 
tically unlimited law of conspiracy. The Judiciary Committee the 
House in reporting the bill, explicitly and truthfully stated that the 
bill if passed would leave the law of conspiracy untouched. When 
these provisions come before the courts, they will attend to the exact 
legal import of the words used. That is one important function of the 
courts, And they will hold that the words “in concert” are not 
synonymous wit and have not the same legal import as acting pur- 
suant to a preconcerted plan or common understanding. Persons 
oftener than otherwise act in concert from a common impulse, without 
an agreement or mutual understanding, as where they rush simultane- 
ousiy to a place of safety in case of fire or flood or to the rescue of 
their fellows in distress. But let it not be forgotten that where 
laborers deliberate and agree among themselves to strike, the courts 
have in some cases held that that goes beyond merely acting concert- 
edly for the promotion of a lawful object, and have and exer- 
cised the power of inquisition as to the legality or illegality of their 
motives and purposes; and if they disapproved them the case fell 
within the legal meaning of 3 and might be enjoined as such. 
And it was this domain of jurisdiction which the Judiciary Committee 
meant to preserve intact, and which it did preserve, as conclusively 
shown in its report. 

It is the wish of the commission that testimony be not loaded up 
with authorities. I will cite only one case illustrative of my last state- 
ment. In a Nerf Lumber Co. against Neal, n Federal court case, it was 
held that although a course of conduct organized labor was termed 
a strike and had the form and all the characteristics of a strike, yet 
the court could inquire as to the inner motives of the strikers; and upon 
making such inguisition in that case the court held that tho started 
and carried on as a strike it w in fact, a boycott. I submit that 
such a ruling completely upsets the theory and nullifies the doctrine 
that the unions may strike for 1 satisfactory to themselves, 
or for a pe aA of reasons, and t, in all their deliberations on a 
question of striking or not striking, the 8 may participate at the 
council board. da judge ha stamped the movement as in fact 
a conspiracy, to wit, a mt Se pa and not a strike, of course the clause I 
have ee from this act does not apply and the movement would be 
tested by another provision which I now quote, with its context: “And 
no such restraining order or injunction shall prohibit any person or 
persons, whether singly or in concert, * * from ceasing to 
patronize * * œ any party to such dispute or from recommending, 
advising, or persuading others by lawful and ceful means so to 
do; * + „. Ihave omitted merely a few evant words. 

A comprehensive discussion of the boycott and of the bearing of this 
provision upon it would Reta” considerable . — I must therefore 
content myself with a presen n of a few ent s ‘tions, ample 
certain erroneous views which have been pro- 


and business conditions. 


at because 
the courts? Asa 
cott as a sort of 


of malignity more difficult to d 

leave it 5 3 alone. In fact, all but an infinit 1 fraction of 
the boycotts int with every thread of the social fabric are let 
alone, 


An occasional tradesman or manufacturer mar be ruined by a 
boycott, but man by the neglect or ag- 
essive competition or malignant conduct of others a aata in trade. 
n no such ce would any court of oqutyy entertain a complaint 
for injunctive relief, notwithstanding that in many such cases the 
injury results from combinations of individuals. Every form of social 
hate or vindictiveness is, in effect, a boycott. 

In view of the constitutional guaranty of free speech, a free press, 
and of the right of free assemblage I look upon the use by a Federal 
court of the unctive process or other equitable remedy against a 
labor organization, not amounting to a conspiracy in restraint of 
interstate commerce, as a dénial of rights protected by the Federal 
Constitution and a stark usurpation of jurisdiction. I except the 
jurisdiction to enjoin boycotts of interstate commerce only because 
an injunctive remedy is given in the antitrust act without regard to 

neral principles governing equitable jurisdiction. And, of course, I 
fimit this denunciation to what enters into what is, propery speaking, 
the boycott itself. I do not deny liability for da es and eriminal 

rosecution where ille; acts are done in arcs on a boycott. 
But such liability would not justify an injunction. e boycott itself 
consists entirely of an inter ge of information and opinion which 
however erroneous, should not be interfered with by injunction, and 
the courts can not interfere with them in any other capacity than as 
high priests of morality. f course, this contravenes the judicial 
and prevailing legal view. But should I concede its unsoundness, 
I would not know of any property or 8 right which, ac- 

to legal definition, could ever be ured or menaced by a 
boycott. On other occasions I have gone into this topic at length, 
and deem it unnecessary to reiterate the arguments, 

Returning now to the gh a eto 88 of section 20 of the 


pene jurisdiction in boycott cases is well established, and it has 
e Say, ee § claimed that this provision 
renders the 


the y A 

— that this provision “legalizes the primary, and probably also 
the secondary, 8 Those who made them have never a zed 
the language of the act nor compared its varlous provisions, nor it 
usually necessary that this be done in order to reach the public 


e so conducted as | 
a secondary boycott differing substantially from a 


and the immediate question relates to the legal 


through the press and to falsely impress and mislead a large number 
of credulous readers. The statement contains the erroneous absurdity 
first promulgated in the Phelan case that there is any such thing as 
rimary boycott. 
Bearing in mind that the ill ity of all boyco is grounded in 
the Wego law of conspiracy, which, as the Judiciary Committee cor- 
or y 2 remains untouched, such statements need be glven no fur- 
notice, 

The question before us is as to what this legislation accomplishes, 

ect of this particular 


pro n. 
The first thi 


words “any p such dispute,” in connection w: use of the 
same words first paragraph. ‘The right to boycott because of 
su connection is restricted and e exemption narrowed, not only 


dispute has arisen between persons poss. the ‘ticular 
ragraph. And parties holding such relations 


ee, each other. 
The exact and full effect of this itation is not very clear; but, 
ce y, there remains not even the right of what is termed “ the 
piney boycott,” until a dispute has arisen, nor is any character of 
ċott exempted from injunctive process unless conducted by “ peace- 
and lawful means.” The use of these qualifying words excludes 
from the exemption and sanctions and reserves to the courts unre- 
ed and arbitrary police powers previously mentioned under tha 


strike p on, to be exercised and enforced ctively. 
The primary right to withhold petsona and to induce ers to with- 
hold it from a party against whom a boycott is immediately directed, 


and without wa rg 4 for a dispute to arise between him and his em- 
3 or between him and persons seeking to enter his employ, fanci- 
ully differentiated as a None! fl boycott, has been heretofore 1 
conce the courts. Only at were differentiated as secondary boy- 
cotts were under the ban. That right no longer exists. This clause 
takes it away. Suppose that deplorable or intolerable conditions exist 
between a manufacturer of stoves and his em “Sg but dissatisfac- 
tion has not gone so far as a strike or resolution or me a mg to 
strike; in other words, we will suppose that no dispute, in legal 
sense, has been evolved. In that case and until such dispute arises, 
there can not be, in the presence of this legislation, inaugurated any 
kind of boycott against that employer. 

But a pretense of making an exemption, and only exempting such acts 
as are done “ by peaceful and lawful means,” is so farcical and absurd 
as to insult the commonest intelligence, because an Illegal act can not 
be done by lawful means. This provision, like the others, merely for- 
bids the issuance of an injunction against lawful conduct, and no court 
ever held, nor any intelligent lawyer ever asserted that any lawful act 
could be enjoined, 

There are other so-called exemptions in the same paragraph of sec- 
tion 20, to each of which all I have said about the two that I have dis- 


cussed is equally applicable. 
defending to capitalize for political purposes 


But those and seekin, 
the so-called labor provisions of the Clayton Act have called attention 
to and emphasized two closing clauses of this second paragraph of sec- 
tion 20. me of them, when connected with its context, reads: 

“And no such restraining order or injunction shall prohibit any per- 
son or persons, whether singly or in concert, from * * * doing any 
act or g which might lawfully be done in the absence of such dis- 
pare by any pn thereto * „ The most general statement 

hat I can make about this clause is that it is totally abortive. I have 

given it much thought, turning it this way and that, and it still ap- 
peara to me wholly meaningless and innocuous. I could not truly say 
his were it not for the presence here of that constantly recurring word 
“lawfully.” That completely thwarts any such construction as would 
relieve laborers from the menace of injunction against them otherwise 
referable to that clause. Its use throws the question back to the do- 
main of judicial decisions heretofore rendered, and it remains for the 
courts to determine what any person or persons may “lawfully” do 
“In the absence of such dispute b; ngs! pa thereto.” 

I have likewise given considerable thought to the last clause, “nor 
of the acts specified in this Ban h be considered or held 

nited States.” This has been 


chan 

fect 10 

laws to a given fact, But I —— pass 
ph” is now violative of 


and which involve Sigs eh co 
ment, no injunction shall be granted by any Federal court or 


the party 
* ed labor, persisted in f 1 f 

e deman 0 Z abor, pe e or several years, for 
the cnactment of ihe Pea bill, ha 


rre 
first section thereof. But only a 


wordings of this act and that bill is required 


tive 


to see the fraudulent 


and makeshift character of this provision when viewed in that light. 
This provision is substantially a copy of section 1 of the Pearre bill 
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except that the word “or is so omitted that the provision is rendered 
wholly abcrtive, or thereby completely queered. The first section 
of the Pearre bill began thus: That no restraining order or injunc- 
tion shall be granted by any court of the United States, or a judge or 

sons, em: 


the judges thereof, in any case between an employer and an 
or between employers, or between employees, or between perso 

loyed to labor and persons seeking employment as 3 involv- 
ng or growing out of a dispute concerning terms or condi 


property or a 


not issue unless to parat irreparable 2 


N of any question of pha, wade or property 
0 FF ch labor may 
saf ed. Still bearing in mind the fact that the specific Rong ovine 


in the second paragraph are mere drivel or as I 
dificult to conceive of a case ever arising to which 


first paragraph would apply. There is no strike while the relation of 
— 2 and employee exists, nor do those in another’s employ ever 
institute a cott against him. And permit me to inquire if anyone 
ever heard of employees or rey emplo: t boycotting 
or striking t each other? Yet, the fan cal legislative theory 
tnat there ht arise some such case serves as a peg upon which to 
hang this prohibition, the only real effect of which is to charter not 


the liberty oot is claimed for it but infinite mischief to labor's rights 


and interes 
If any confirmation of this view were needed, we haye only to turn 
to section 17 to find it. This act is an entire body of legislation, and 
pane ger greene all the must be construed together. 
1 of section 17 which it seems necessary to quote is in these words: 
“Suc. 17. Tha 1 be issu 
notice to the opposite party. No tem 5 order shall be 
granted without notice to the opposite pai unless shall clearly 
appear from affidayi bill that 
immediate an damage 
applicant before notice can be 
e firs 


8 knew little of the subject of injunctions or because he intended 

deceive. I prefer the latter construction because of the ee ere 
of cunnin, in the whole performance. In fact I k the 
man or men who controlled this situation knew exactly the effect which 
they wished to produce and how to produce it. This first sentence is 
complet n ied y what follows it, and is as compiten functus 
officio as if the ce it occupies had been left blank. hile there is a 
technical on between 2 p injunction and a restraining 


order, there is none in 1 effect. ° 
Either the part of on 20 which I have been discussing or the pro- 
vision just quoted is alone sufficient to confirm to the court's jurisdic- 
tion so arbitrary, absolute and boundless that not even the most zealous 
employing interest ever dared insist upon it before a congressional com- 
mittee, or elsewhere. But both together confirm such extraordinary pow- 
ers beyond peradventure, with a total indifference to the fundamental 
restriction of injunctive process to the protection of 88 and prep. 
tnt and oe the complete discomfiture of labor with respect to i 
ent demands. 

Section 17, as here quoted, has the form of a regulation in the matter 
of notice in injunction cases. But care is taken to preserve to the courts 
the power to restrain and enjoin without notice in ei | conceivable 
case where a court was heretofore authorized to issue an unction or 
restraining order at all, and in an illimitable class of cases in addition. 
But this ripper act does not stop at this. There is the essential impli- 
cation, as much a part of the law as the part that is expressed, which 
gives the courts the power to enjoin for any cause, or for the accom- 
plishment of any object whatever, for the protection of any poema 
right or privilege that may be claimed, subject only to the condition that 
notice be given. 


It has been usually e 3 ae 
e was en 


to Ae peT protection a t the 
tended by the courts. Labor's grievance concerned judicial t 
sion of constitutional limitations in entertaining and acting injunc- 


and it has eyer 
for the lay mind to become interested in its discussion, 
-labor movement 


to chec 
In the committee re 


1914, b 
the way to liberty. The importance of the 


Ps being con: 


However much I would like to further 3 this line ot thought, 
I must refrain, owing to limitations of time. But this provision has 
the same inclusive and exclusive aspect as have those provisions of 
section 20, already noticed. This provision forbids the issuance of 
restra orders and injunctions without notice except where the 
facts are so-and-so, thereby leaving power in the hands of the judges 
to issue them without limit or restriction, where the facts are other- 
wise, provided that they cause notice to be given. 

Another of these so-called labor provisions of the act to be noticed 
is section 6, which has been N to exempt labor organizations 
from the remedial provisions of the antitrust act. As a literary pro- 
duction, it is unique, and read as follows: 

“Sec. 6, That the labor of a human being is not a commodity or 
article of commerce. No g contained in the antitrust laws shall be 
construed to forbid the existence and 3 of labor, agricultural, 

tural m 


nor shall such o 
be illegal com- 
restraint of trade, under the antitrust 


I want to in * mo to what Mr. Davenport said to the effect that 
unions could’ become 25 ity, it 
ess 


ty. 

as a consequence of through the form of incorporation, 
it wo give them merely pe existence and the right to carry 
on an organization in a corporate form; but it would have not the 
slightest effect m the relations of the members to each other, nor 
upon thelr indivi dual relations to the law, nor would it effect judicial 

remedies em. 
Mr. Davenport. Well, Mr. Spelling, the compulsory incorporation of 
labor unions would be, my mind, so utterly — — that all 
on on that subject is futile and a waste of words. 


Chairman Warsa. Just a 5 Davenport, 
Mr. SPELLING. I am ‘ectly willing—— 
Chairman Wars. Just one moment. Just proceed, please, Mr. 


Spelli. 

8 On no subject has there been deception, some of it no 
doubt deliberate. In other instance ignorance or lack of proper study 
of the matter was responsible for it. It is my individual belief that no 
legislation has ever been needed to exempt labor organizations from the 
8 civil or criminal, of the antitrust act, and that even if such 
egislation were needed this so-called exemption accomplishes no such 
purpose. As my view may not be imm tely and universally ac- 
cepted, I will briefly give my views on section 6 and my reasons for 
entertaining them. 

In the first place, we observe that the declaratory or substantive part 
of the antitrust act, according to recent constructions, is merely an 
embodiment of common law, and except for the fact that there are no 
Federal common-law crimes creates no new legal liabilities. Then we 
come to the remedial part and observe that it is directed against per- 
sonal conduct exclusively. It is not a statute affecting the ownershi 
or title or corpus of property, notwithstand that in its enforcemen 

rights and interests are often serious 11 affected. 

ow I come to the statement of a tL on which might provoke 
conflict were it not so firmly founded on legal principle. o labor 
organization has ever viola or ever can, as such, violate the act, as 
such, and if any court eyer held to the contrary, it was merely because 
of the neglect of counsel to call attention to the legal status of such 
o: on, or the paene of the court by which such legal status 
was overlooked. It | 2 nr impossible for a labor union, as such, 


ether to violate it, and * — misuse or 
egal ur pose. 
t would not, however, Involve or in any way affect the egal status 


form as a defendant. If i 
such violation. it might be 


reasonable pga et ho 

. id be legal and the jud t vali 

of c e pr ing wou egal an e ju ent valid as 
inal fadividuais, but 


ing the definitions of the terms “commodity” and “article of 
commerce,” 
a human oeng was within eit If the sentence had been 
so constructed as to exclude as property or a property right the right 
to do or continue business, and the incidental right, often made the 
basis of table protection 3 Seeking injunctions, of going 
into the labor market and ing labor, as in the Pearre bill, then 
there would be some basis for the claim that it accomplishes some 
desirable end. But as meeting any demand for relief that labor has 
presented to Con it is utterly vain. 

The balance of section 6 covers a topic which has been the subject 
of endless discussion, both in and outside of Congress. But to what 
I have already said with reference to the relation of labor organ- 
izations to the antitrust act I need add but a few words. 
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Congress here attempts to construe a prior act of Congress, which is 
clearly a function of the courts. But, waiving that defect, I may 


inquire as to the net result. I do not deem it necessary to do more 
than call attention to the effect of one or two words. The language is 
that the antitrust act shall not be construed “to forbid” the existence 
and operation of certain . instituted so-and-so, or to forbid 
or restrain individual members of such organizations from “lawfully” 
carrying out the “legitimate” objects thereof. The concluding clause, 
“nor shall such organizations, or the members thereof, be held or 
construed to be illegal combinations or conspiracies in restraint of 
trade under the antitrust laws,“ are merely surplusage. They add 
nothing to what precedes. 

But an act of legislation which merely authorizes men or a body of 
re 5 — “lawfully carry out their “legitimate” purposes is a waste 
of words, 

To what test or standard will the courts resort when, if ever, called 
upon to apply this language? Obviously they must look to their own 

ons, and to these alone, in order to learn what purposes are 
5 ” and how such purposes can be “lawfully ” attained. 
ere are in the act provisions on the subject of jury trials in con- 
tempt cases; but as they can not be properly designated as labor pro- 
visions I shall refrain from any lengthy criticism of them. I will 
remark, however, that in the vital provision which is contained in 
section 24 the whole scheme is thwarted by an exception exactly as 
wide as the right, rendering nugatory the whole scheme. 

The section reads: i 

“Sec, 24, That nothing herein contained shall be construed to relate 
to contempts committed in the presence of the court, or so near thereto 
as to obstruct the administration of justice, nor to contempts committed 
in disobedience of any law, writ, process, order, rule, decree, or command 
entered in any suit or action brought or prosecuted in the name of, 
or on behalf of, the United States, but the same, and all other cases 
of contempt not specifically embraced within section 21 of this act may 
be punanen in conformity to the usages at law and in equity now 

revalling.” 

* Without dwelling upon the exception of all cases to which the Govern- 
ment is a party, I call attention to the established law which extends 
the “presence” of the court to every point in the country which its 
process can reach. And an act of disobedience in Oregon of an order 
made in Maine is constructively committed so near the court as to 
obstruct the administration of justice. And thus an exception to the 
rule is made just exactly as broad as the rule itself. 

Upon a full consideration of the act, and in anticipation of the 
consequences of its removal of all judicial limitations, I do not wonder 
at the sore discomfiture of those who have striven so long and carnestly 
for remedial legislation. 

Chairman WALsH. Mr. Weinstock has some questions. 

Commissioner WertnstTock. The situation is not altogether clear to 
me, Mr. Spelling. You have represented the American Federation of 
Labor in legislative matters? 

Mr. SPELLING. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner WEINSTOCK. They take the position that the Clayton 
‘Act is the Magna Charta of labor, and yet Men seem to agree with Mr. 
Davenport that it brings no advantage, but, on the contrary, a disad- 
vantage to labor? 

Mr. SPELLING. 1 don't know about such representations ; a oat 
have been made by the officers of the American Federation of bor; 
vou will have to inquire as to their present state of mind, it may have 
changed very materially. 

Commissioner WEINSTOCK. Then, from your point of view, labor has 
gained practically nothing by the Clayton Act, and labor is under a dis- 
advant greater than it labored under before? 

Mr. SPALLING, I may exaggerate a little and put it too strongly, 
but I think they bave received not merely a lemon but dynamite in 

s act. 

W Wernstock. You are in accord with Mr. Davenport? 

Mr. re In ge pc 3 to ine 5 we font disagree 3 
an cular, except regard to a part of section 6. e seems to 
think it leaves e about as they were before. I think it 
prejudiced them because of the essential implications which attend 

arts of section 6 of the act in matters which, not being exempt and 

erefore not essentially in the language of the act, are illegalized by 
implication. I can not make it any plainer in a condensed expression. 
I think these lawyers know what I mean, and probably the members of 
the commission also. 

Chairman Watsu. That is all. Mr. Spelling; thank you. 


THIRD PARAGRAPH OF COMMISSION’S FINDINGS. 


3. Important steps have been taken to deal with this situation by the 
enactment of the Clayton Act, applying to the Federal jurisdiction, and 
by the passage of laws in Massachusetts and New York which define 
the rights of parties engaged in industrial disputes. The actual effect 
of the Clayton Act can not be ascertained until it has been tested in 
the courts, but eminent legal authorities have expressed grave doubts 
that it will accomplish the desired results. At any rate, it does not seem 
to remove the root of the g injustice, and, furthermore, in all 
the States except New York and Massachusetts the grave and uncertain 
situation already described exists. This situation must be corrected. 


The Naval Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. MOSES P. KINK AID, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
Is tur House or Representatives, 


Tuesday, August 15, 1916. 


Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Speaker, I shall avail myself of the 
privilege of extending my remarks for the purpose of very 
briefly stating some of the reasons for my vote against Senate 
amendment No. 238. providing for naval construction. Let me 
ask why legislate for construction so far in advance of the 


performance of the work? Why provide now for construction 
not to be commenced until 1920? Why violate in this particular 
instance the long-established rule and practice of making author- 
izations annually and granting appropriations therefor? 

I maintain our authorization for navy building should not 
reach beyond when it is expected that the world war will have 
been terminated. Reasons why this should not be done are 
obvious. Manifestly, when the European war is over, material 
for the building of capital ships and other equipment can be 
purchased at values much lower than at present, while the war 
is on. One well qualified to judge of the matter estimates that 
by providing the three-year program for construction it will cost 
the Government one hundred millions more than had it been au- 
thorized from year to year, assuming, of course, that the Euro- 
pean war will have terminated in something like a year. But 


dependent upon the result of the European war, with the treaties’ 


and peace making effected, navy building may be suspended 
throughout the world. 

At any rate, it would be palpably inconsistent for the United 
States, with the professions it has made by its proposals to 
other nations for the settlement of international disputes by 
peace means, and these professions emphasized now by the pro- 
visions contained in this very bill authorizing the President, 
not later than the close of the European war, to invite all the 
great nations to a conference for the purpose of formulating a 
plan for a court of arbitration and to consider the question of 
disarmament, to not pause in navy construction when the war 
shall have closed and confer with the hitherto belligerents as 
to their future policy of naval building. In fact, by the provi- 
sions contained in this very bill it will be incumbent upon the 
President at the close of the war to propose arbitration and 
disarmament. 

I have not objected to the authorization for the construction 
of equipment, to be commenced as soon as practicable, and 
which comes within the next fiscal year. This increase will 
bring our Navy up to date and will round it out, assuming 
that it is now out of balance for want of fast battle cruisers 
and especially short in submarines. 

I grant that as long as other nations maintain armies and 
navies it behooves our country to likewise fortify itself for 
defensive purposes; but with the existing prospects of an early 
termination of the European war, which may presage a long, 
if not a lasting, peace, together with our professions made in 
behalf of the settlement of international disputes by peace 
means, I regard it as remarkably inconsistent that we should 
at this juncture legislate a program for naval construction ex- 
tending so far beyond the expected end of the conflict in Europe. 


Nayalism and Militarism. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN N. TILLMAN, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tucsday, August 22, 1916. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I prefer to take the risks of 
war rather than burden the country with the taxes necessary 
to provide the naval and military equipment called for by the 
naval and Army bills, as agreed upon in conference, hence I 
shall vote against both measures. Our people will not quieily 
submit to the expenditures which these bills impose. The cost 
of armament necessary to satisfy these demands is prohibitive. 

There is no such thing as being prepared for war. In support 
of their position, advocates of these bills assert that Belgium 
was not prepared to resist Germany, hence was overrun. Bel- 
gium, even if she had bankrupted herself, could not have been 
prepared to resist successfully this invasion. 

Mark what stupendous sums we are asked to appropriate this 
session, to say nothing of future budgets-—$267,000,000 for the 
Army and $315,000,000 for the Navy—more money than all the 
nations of the old world grouped together ever appropriated 
for these purposes in any one year prior to the beginning of the 
great war. These foreign nations are militaristic, and while 
disclaiming navalism and militarism we are leaping at one 
bound into the midst of navalism and militarism. 

Last year Congress appropriated for the Navy $149,000,000 
and for the Army $101,000,000, enough, it would seem, to satisfy 
the most rabid jingo. One battleship costs now $15,000,000, 
and its upkeep requires a million a year. If it escapes a mine 
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or a submarine, it is ready for the scrap heap in a few years. 
In the great sea battle of Jutland the Queen Mary, the new 
English cruiser, costing $15,000,000, was sunk with all on board 
in just six minutes. These ships are too expensive to fight with. 

Before embarking on militarism and navalism we should 
wait till the close of the great world war now bleeding Europe 
white, and then the nations of the Old World will gladly join 
us in an agreement to limit armaments. Europe is already 
heartily tired of what the German Crown Prince characterizes 
as the most needless, senseless struggle of all the centuries. If 
the war continues much longer it is estimated that it will cost 
all the belligerents over $100,000,000,000, a staggering colossal 
debt that will bankrupt the eastern world. 

The war between the States cost less than $8,000,000,000, and 
the Napoleonic wars, lasting over 20 years, cost only $15,000,- 
000,000. Does not every thoughtful man believe that because 
of the great financial burdens Europe must henceforth bear 
because of this war that we will be in no danger of attack? 
Two years ago, when Europe was on her feet, was an armed 
camp, comparatively free of debt, we seemed to be in no danger 
of attack and heard no clamor for bigger Military and Naval 
Establishments. If we were in no danger then, how can we 
be in danger now, when Europe is on her back, has lost in 
killed 3,000,000 of her first-line troops, with captured, missing, 
sick, and wounded amounting to the startling total of 13,000,000, 
and burdened with a debt that will keep the faces of her people 
in the dust forever? 


Oh, but we must have preparedness. Against whom? Will 
preparedness vert war? It did not in the case of Germany; 
on the contrary, it provoked war. In the early days in Ar- 
kansas, the man tactless enough to have a pistol in his hip 
pocket was usually the first man on the grounds to get into 
a difficulty. 


Note the enormous sums appropriated now and about to be 
appropriated under the various preparedness measures, and dis- 
tributed as follows: 


Navy, $313,384,389.24. 


and Navy Geficlency, $34,523,000. 
on 


ropria 

149,661,864.88. 

101,974,195.87. 
0 cations, 86,060, 216.90. 

Military Academy, $1,069,813.37. 

The increase for preparedness over bills of last year is as follows: 

Navy, $163,722,524.26, 

army, $165,622,334.23. 

Fo cations, $19,687,333.10. 

Military Academy, $155,230.20. 


An astonishing total of $662,476,512.91 appropriated this ses- 
sion. 


SIXTEEN CAPITAL SHIPS PROVIDED FOR IN NAVY'S NEW BUILDING PROGRAM. 


8 bullding program for the Navy provides for the following 
new ps: 

Ten first-class battleships, carrying as heavy armor and as powerful 
equipment as any vessels of their class, to have the highest cticable 
speed „ desirable radius of action, four of these, at a cost of 
not ex g $11,500,000 each, exclusive of armor and armament, to 

as soon as practicable. 
ix battle cruisers, with as 


heavy armor and armament as any vessels 
of their Class and with the hi; * 20 


est practicable and test radius 
of action, four of which, co g not over $16, „000 each, are to begin 
as soon as practicable. 


Ten scout cruisers, armed suitable to their size and with the greatest 
desirable speed, four of which, exclusive of armor and armament, are to 
as soon as practicable, at a cost of not over $5,000,000 each. 

ty i eg boat destroyers, 20 to cost not exceeding $1 K 
each, exclusive of armor and 5 be; as soon as practicable. 
Not jess than four of these are to be built on the Pacific’ coast. 

Nine fleet marin 


000 each, and 27 not to exceed 
at once. Not less than 12 of the submarines 
are to be built on the Pacific coast. 


One submarine equipped with the Neff system of propulsion, exclusive 
of armor and armament, $250,000. 

Three fuel ships, one to begin at once, at a cost of $1,500,000. 

One repair ship. 

One transport. 

One hospital ship, to begin at once, $2,350,000. 

Two destroyer tenders. 

One fleet submarine tender. $ 

Two ammunition ships, one to begin at once, at a cost of $2,350,000, 
exclusive of armor and armament. 

boats, one to begin at once, at a cost of $860,000, exclusive of 

armor and armament. 


SIX THOUSAND NINE HUNDRED AND FIPTY-FOUR OFFICERS AND 175,000 MEN 
FOR ARMY ON A PEACE FOOTING. 
Under the plan of reor tion for the Regular Army not exceed- 


ing 6,954 officers and 175, men are authorized for peace times, The 
number of men will not be less than 163,161. Heretofore there were 


29 officers and 100,000 men authorized, or not less than 81,932 men, 


in time of peace. The President was authorized last spring to recruit 


the Army to its full ce strength by saing 20,000 men, 

The peace stren: heretofore was made up with the Philippine 
Scouts, enlisted men of the Signal Corps, and the unassigned recruits, 
who were included in the peace-strength limitation of 100,000 men. 
This year they are excluded from the peace Imitation of 175,000 men. 
When added they make a total peace strength of 11,327 officers and 


208,338 men, 
BIG ARMY INCREASE. 


men; ani 287,846 men in war. 
e full stre of the new Army be ayailable after five years, 
up to the increased size au- 


of eet 2,800. 

Added to the Regular rit Mier total number of men thus available 
in war will be close to 900,000 men. As men from the R Army 
and National Guard go into the Reserves the number available will be 
constantly 3 

The new Army bill provides for four classes of soldiers—tho Regular 
joshi the National Guard, the enlisted Reserve Corps, and the Volun- 

The Regular ‘Army has been increased 343 ments of Infantry, and 
the Porto Rico regiment has been made available for use at Panama or 
Other increases are: Ten regiments of Cavalry, 15 regi- 
ments of Field Artillery, 93 companies of Coast Artillery, 5 regiments of 
Engineers, and two ba ious of mounted Engineers. The Medical 
Be pare was increased by adding a new corps of verterinarians. 

with the Dental Corps, is given increased rank. Enlisted men in 
the Medical Department will be 5 per cent of the authorized strength 
of the Army, and officers will be 7 to every 1,000. 

Hospitals under the American Red Cross for use in national emergen- 
cies and in war are authorized. 

Thus by a leap and a bound we astonish the world by a mili- 
tary and a naval program exceeding by many millions the aggre- 
gate sums appropriated in any one year of all the countries of 
all the world combined prior to 1914. 

Already Japan insists that this program means aggression 
upon our part toward her and the East. 

What will our war-hating, peace-loving constituents think of 
these big-scale preparations? 

A bond issue will be necessary, and a revenue bill taxing 
everybody is on its swift way to passage. 

But the friends of this preparedness program say, “ We do 
not want these big guns and these great ships to fight with; we 
want them to bluff with,” and so we are asked to touch the 
reluctant taxpayer “ with the Midas finger of the State” and 
bleed gold from him to pay for equipment, for gold-laced admi- 
rals, and saber-rattling generals to sport with and to bluff with. 

I favor reasonable preparedness. These measures go beyond 
that. I made my campaign against navalism and militarism 
and am keeping faith with my people in voting against the naval 
and military bills on final passage. No question of party regu- 
larity is here involved. The President—and I am his loyal 
friend and supporter—distinctly states that the preparedness 
issue is entirely nonpartisan. The Republicans are for these 
measures almost to a man and have sought at every step attend- 
ing their consideration to increase the size of these appropria- 
tions. I am voting against both the Army bill and the naval 
appropriation as increased by the Senate and stand with the 
Democratic leader, Mr. KrrcHIN, and a respectable minority of 
my party in this opposition. 


Agriculture. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. LANGLEY, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
. Tuesday, August 22, 1916. 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to the permission 
recently granted me by the House to extend my remarks in the 
Record on the subject of agriculture, I desire to include as a 
part of my remarks an address delivered recently at the county 
fair at McKee, Jackson County, Ky., which is in the congres- 
sional district that I have the honor to represent. This address 
was delivered by Coleman Reynolds, who was at the time just 
15 years of age. I heard him deliver it myself, and it was not 
only a rather remarkable production fer a boy of that age, but 
it was delivered with an ease and grace of manner that would 
have done credit to any Member of this body. The only further 
comment that I desire to make upon this address. is that the 
mountains of eastern Kentucky have plenty of boys like young 
Reynolds, who are not only possessed of talent and ambition, 
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but who are rapidly coming to the front as leaders among the 


great people who inhabit that region. Mr. Reynolds said: 
THE FIRST PRIZE ORATION ON “AGRICULTURE.” 
[Delivered by Coleman Reynolds at the Jackson County Fair.] 

Ladies and gentlemen, if you will give me your attention for only a 
very brief time, I will endeayor to say something to you about the 
greatest occupation known to mankind—the greatest that will ever be 
known. Possibly it will not be interesting to. the officials and business 
men present here to-day, but, nevertheless, their successes are wholly 
dependent upon the agricultural pursuits of this country. 

en years ago our Government did not realize the importance con- 
nected with agriculture. . But since our population has increased so 
rapidly it has attracted the attention of our Government, and to-day 
they ar: pre to the needs of the farmer with outstretched arms 
holding budgets like the Smith-Lever bill, Federal-aid bill, and other 
appropriations for the benefit of the American farmer for which we are 
grateful to our Congressman, J. W. LANGLEY, for his support. 

Agriculture is the oldest of all occupations. It was practiced in the 
olden times by the Romans, Greeks, E; tians, Babylonians, and Syrians. 
You 2 read abovt it in the Old Testament how Egypt was a corn 
country. 

Eurot. my friends, is the greatest agricultural country on the globe. 
They are 100 years ahead of America in scientific agriculture. Germany, 
France, and England are the :eading agricultural countries of Europe. 
Are we going to remain in idleness, so far as scientific agriculture is 
concerned? o; I repeat it, no. Necessity is the mother of inventions. 
We are making progress, and have been since Eli Whitney invented the 
cotton gin in 1793; in fact, since cattle were first brought to New 
eee in 1624. The Department of Agriculture was organized in 


Our work is just now beginning. It must be taught in the schools 
of Kentucky as it is in 18 States of this Union. In 1897 it was not 
taught in the schools in a single State of this country of ours. But 


the recognition of this great work is being made. I can see in the future 
greater improvements. I can see agriculture in the schools of Jackson 
County. I can see the educators equipped with knowledge of the soil, 


Our annual production of corn for the last 10 years has been 2,500,- 
000,000 bushels produced on 95,000,000 acres of ground, an average of 
26 bushels per acre; and more than one-half the farmers average less 
than 26 bushels per acre; twice this ganay is a fair crop, three times 
5 — 3 is a good crop, and four times this quantity is often 
produced. 

Along the lines of 1 that will most casily and quickly 
double the present condition per acre 

1. Improvement in quality of seed. 

2. Improvement in condition of soil. 

3. Improvement in method of cultivation. 

Soon may be the time when we can double our corn yield and all other 
crops grown; soon I hope will be the time when the school — 535 and 
girls of America can have training along practical lines that will fully 
equip them for life and that will safeguard this great country of ours. 

Farmers, merchants, lawyers, doctors, teachers, and all, you have a 
duty to perform, and you are expected to perform that duty. The whole 
world is watching you, and somebody is taking your measure. 

As you toil from the dawn of morning till setting of the sun, 
Do you see that your work is always well and carefully done? 
It may seem that no one is watching, 
But your details you well may slight. 
Somebody is taking your measure, 

Are you doing your work just right? 

You may toil in a busy workroom, 

In the midst of a busy throng, 

And your task may seem all but endless, 
And the hours weary and long, 

But after your day's work is finished 

You can feel you have played the man. 
Somebody is taking your measure. 

Are you doing the best you can? 

You are thrown in the crowd. 

Work above them; 

Do more than your task ; it will pay. 
Somebody will see and remember the man 
Who does the task of each day. 

There is always a bigger job waiting 

If you work with a willing grace. 
Somebody is taking your measure, 

Are you fit for a larger place“? 


Primary Election Expenses in Texas. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, . 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 22, 1916. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, we are told that 
the administration does not wish Congress to adjourn until it 
has passed another corrupt-prattices act. The idea is that no 
candidate for President, including Mr. Hughes and Mr. Wilson, 
hall be permitted to spend, personally or through a committee, 
more than $50,000 to be elected. This is highly important in 
view of the recent publication in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 

e long list of contributors to the Wilson campaign fund of 

912, many of whom were rewarded by appointment to office and 
some of whom kave done very well in financing the European 
war and making munitions for the allies. Since the contribu- 


tions reported for the Wilson campaign of 1912 run up into the 
hundreds of thousands, and are likely, if the magnates and de- 
serving and expectant Democrats appreciate their present and 
ultimate profits, to be larger in 1916, the insistence of the admin- 
istration upon the passage of a corrupt-practices act limiting 
presidential expenses to $50,000 is indicative of an inclination 
to reform—if it is not downright bunk, 

However, it is not my purpose to go into this question exten- 
sively at this time. I wanted to refer to the Texas primaries, 
which recently left bleaching upon the hot sands of the Lonc 
Star State the bones of so many of the heroic trust busters who 
have recently been fighting for the dowu-trodden“ cotton 
grower in the halls of Congress. 

The “ pee-pul” are a mighty ungrateful lot down in Texas, or 
they fail to appreciate the sacrifices of those who bled and died 
in their behalf. Witness the fate of those who stood so gal- 
lantly for unlimited gobs of Government gold to valorize cotton 
at 12 cenis a pound in its hour of peril. Poor Yorick! We 
5 7 him more in Congress halls than they did upon his native 

eath. 

But it can not be that the “ pee-pul” are willfully ungrateful 
to the champions who never flinch at the smirk of a corpora- 
tion. There must have been some other reason down in Texas 
why they should have treated their Representatives so. Un- 
compromisingly Democratic, it must be confessed also that they 
broke a little from their great leader in the White House when 
at the recent primary election they gave a larger vote to the 
candidate who had denounced the Wilson administration as 
“the greatest failure in history” than they did to any other 
candidate. We are told that “ we shall see what we shall see” 
when the finals are run off under the Texas system as between 
Colquitt, the antiadministrationist, and Cutserson, who is still 
persona grata at the White House. 

It is an interesting situation and provokes an inquiry as to 
why the administration is so anxious to have passed this ses- 
sion of Congress a corrupt-practices act, limiting campaign ex- 
penses to a ridiculous amount as to general elections, when the 
expensive contests in States like Texas and Mississippi, where 
committees select congressional candidates, are always waged 
at the primaries. It has come to our knowledge here in Con- 
gress in numerous contested-election cases that primary fights 
in the Guif States are very costly. In such contests we hear a 
great deal about the influence of money, of “ blind tigers,” and 
other primary election instrumentalities, but we hear very little 
about corrupt-practices acts to correct these abuses. 

The corrupt-practices acts thus far passed, including the bill 
now pending which the administration desires to have passed, 
are generally intended to hit the big cities and to limit the 
contributions where the primary elections are not so conclusive 
as they are in Texas. But the administration has taken its 
stand and wants more corrupt-practices legislation. 

Far be it from me to suggest that the Colquitt antiadminis- 
tration vote in Texas had anything to do with the desire to 
limit campaign expenses in that State. The results there speak 
for themselves. ‘The people voted at their primaries and left 
many familiar faces outside the congressional breastworks. 

It is said that much money was spent at the Texas primaries. 
It is said that some of the candidates were able to give adver- 
tisements to the newspapers and otherwise make expenditures 
aggregating many times the limit fixed by the Texas law, to 
say nothing of the laws of the United States. It is rare that 
we are able to present Democratic authority in support of a 
statement like this, but it is always refreshing, in view of the 
administration’s desire to prevent campaign contributions for 
general-election purposes, when we are able to do so. 

Witness the Philadelphia Record of August 22, an excellent 
Democratic authority, which introduces, under the title “ High 
cost of primaries,” an extract from the Dallas Evening Journal, 
another excellent authority in the State of Texas. No mean 
State is the Lone Star State when it comes to purifying the 
ballot box. Candidates even in that great borderland of ours 
can readily be found who will cheerfully spend three or four 
times the salaries they would receive in an entire term for the 
sacred privilege of serving their country in official stations. 
Other States where Democracy is not so thoroughly entrenched 
may have their election scandals, but heaven forbid that Texas 
in her primary elections should ever yield to so unholy an in- 
fluence. 

There may be buncombe in the demand of our Democratic 
brethren for a corrupt-practices act that will apply to Demo- 
cratic States with equal force it applies to Republican States, 
but if the movement is earnest and the reform is to be instituted 
at once, we commend to the administration for investigation 
this delightful story which comes up through Democratic sources 
from the Dallas Evening Journal. If the administration is as 
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successful in cutting down “the high cost of primaries” in 
Democratie States as it has been in “ reducing the high cost of 
living” in all the States, it will have conferred a lasting boon 
upon all the people of this great land of ours. 

What the Dallas Evening Journal had to say about the “ high 
cost of primaries ” in Texas is as follows: 


[From the Dallas Evening Journal.] 
HIGH COST OF PRIMARIES, 


Fresh proof that it is necessary for a comparatively unknown man to 
spend much money in order to get anywhere as a candidate in a Demo- 
cratic primary election in Texas is furnished in the account filed by 
C. H. Morris, late candidate for governor. He spent $20,131.41, or two 
and one-half times the amount he would have received as salary had 
he been elected, and more than twice what he would have received as 
salary and grocery allowance had he been elected and had he accepted 
the grocery money. 

It was understood early in the campaign that Mr. Morris intended to 
spend $40,000. The question, which, of course, is unanswerable, ari 
“Would Mr. Morris have won had he spent all of the $40,000 instead o 
just a trifle over half?" In this connection it will be recalled that 
Gov. Ferguson's first campaign cost him a trifle over $30,000. He then 
was comparatively unknown. He won, And this suggests another 
question: “Is $30,000 the price an unknown man must pay for the 
governorship?” 


An Editorial by William J. Bryan. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. EVANS, 


OF MONTANA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 22, 1916. 


Mr. BVANS. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp I include an editorial by Wil- 
liam J. Bryan which recently appeared in the Commoner and 
entitled “ Deserving Democrats.” 

The article is as follows: 

“ DESERVING DEMOCRATS.” 


Now, that you have arrived and are acquainting yourself with the 
situation, can you let me know what positions you have at your dis- 
| with which to reward deserving Democrats? I do not know to 
what extent the knowledge o the Spanish language is necessary for 
employees Let me know what is uisite, together with tbe salary, 
and when appointments are likely to made.” 4 

The above is the letter which I wrote to Mr. Vick, the receiver of 
customs at San Domingo. Read it carefully. Scan each sentence, ex- 
amine each word, each syllable. Mr. Hughes, once governor of New 
York, afterwards justice oi the ig moe Court, and now Republican 
candidate for President, thinks it important enough to quote in his 
campai speeches. He is so indignant, so mortified, that he asks: 
“Should not every American hang his head in shame, that such a thing 
should occur in our highest department of Government?” 

1 alone am responsible for that letter, and I am not ashamed of it. 
Attention is called to it, that I may expose the desperation of the man 
who has sought to use it as a means of advancing himself politically. 
The letter was written to an 8 officer, whose office was not 
under the civil service, and the inquiry was made in regard to offices 
which were not under the civil service. There was nothing in the letter 
to indicate a desire or intention to select men who were incompetent. 


On the contrary, inquiry is made as to “ what is requisite.” By what 
ogic does Mr. Hughes reach the conclusion that “every American 
should -hang his head in shame,” use a Democratic Secretary of 


State expressed an interest in the oa cig ego of deserving Democrats 
to positions not under the civil service, for which such Democrats were 
competent? Mr. Hughes had . to make when he was gov- 
ernor. Did he give those appo ntments to deserving Republicans or to 
undeserving Republicans? to deserving Republicans, did his action 
cause ose citizen of New York to “ hang his head in shame”? Or, is 
he so pa isan that he regards it as entirely propan and patriotice to 
appoin 8 Republicans and only shame to appoint deserving 
emocra 
Mr. Hughes recognizes political obligations and has shown himself 
quro prompt in discharging such obligations, When he was a candi- 
te for governor, be received the support of the railroads of New York 
and he generously paid the debt by — — 5 the 2-cent passenger rate 
bill. He does not describe that as shameful. When a candidate for 
governer, he received the support of the New York tax dodgers, the 
owners of “ swollen fortunes,” and he pus his debt by sending a mes- 
sage to the legislature protesting against the income-tax amendment 
to the Federal Constitution. He does not describe that as shameful. 
He is now being supported by the railroads of the United States and he 
expects to pay them back by aiding them to escape State legislation, 
and find a haven of security in “exclusive Federal control" over the 
railroads; he is being supported by the Shipping Trust and e ts 
to pay them back by 1 then to prevent Government competition ; 
be is supported by the tariff barons and expects to pay them back b; 
enablin em to collect tribute from the consumers, through high tari! 
rates; he is supported by the trust magnates and expects to pay them 
back by shie’ding them from punishment for the extortion which they 
desire to practice; be is supported by Wall Street and expects to pay 
them back by turning over to them our financial system; he is sup- 
ried by these who are exploiting Mexico and he expects to pay them 
— by spending American blood and squandering money raised by 
taxation, in order to guarantee profits on speculative investments. And 
et, with the record which he has made in paying his political — f 
ons at the expense of the pubiic and with the pledges his es 
contain to those who are now aiding his ambitions, he has the im- 


pudence to hold up for criticism a legitimate effort to reward com- 
petent men for the service which they have rendered to the cause of 


reform. 


For 20 years the ple have been cnga e in a life and death strug- 
0 


gle to save the Nation from the big exploiters, the big “ grafters,” and 
big “pork” hunters—from the plunderbund, to which Mr. Hughes 
is indebted for all the political honors he has enjoyed and which is 


now seeking to put him in a position to safegua Iutocracy from 
further attacks. Mr. Hughes is perfectly familiar th the contest, 
because he has been conspicuous among the champions of that plunder- 
bund. In the campaign of 1908 he was put fo as the chief repre- 
sentative of the trusts, and bis eloguent advocacy of their cause won 
bim a place on the Supreme Bench, where he was quick to show his 
bias in their favor. But while he has been 8 valuable rewards 
as a Republican, who is “deserving” from the standpoint of the pred- 
atory interests, the plain, common people have been waging a brave 
and continuous struggle for the rescue of their Government from the 
hands of Mr. Hughes's political friends and supporters, and they have 
won battle after battle. 

They have secured, without Mr. Hughes's aid, the election of Senators 
by the people, thus putting the Senate in touch with the voters. The: 
have won, in spite of Mr. ids oh 70 opposition, an income-tax amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which has made it possible to transfer a 
considerable part of the burden of taxation from consumption to in- 
comes, They have secured a reduction of the tarif and a measure 
of relief from the exactions of the trusts. They bave secured currency 
reform, a rural-credits law, a child-labor law, and other measures of 
justice to agriculture, labor, and comme: and they have made their 
fight at great sacrifice to themselves, and in the face of intimidation, 
coercion, and ostracism. They have shown a moral courage and a de- 
votion worthy of the great cause in which they have enlisted. 

I received the support of nearly six millions and a half of these 
voters in three campaigns. I would be unworthy of the affection they 
have shown and the confidence they have manifested, as well as of the 
support they have given, if I were willing to admit that a Republican 
is necessarily superior to them either in patriotism or capacity. 
would be unworthy of their loyal friendship if I did not welcome every 
opportunity to reward them by aiding them to secure any appointive 
offices, outside of the civil service, for which they were competent. 

As an official, I enforced the civil-service law to the letter, and npon 
my resignation, received from the employees of the State Department, 
more than 90 per cent of whom were under the civil service, a watch 
which I prize as a priceless treasure. But, while I observed the civil- 
service law, wherever it was In force, I felt myself free to aid in re- 
warding deserving Democrats, wherever it could be done without detri- 
ment to the service. ay regret is that I was able to reward so few of 
the multitude who are deserving, measured by their puaa service, by 
their ca city, and by their fitness for the work to done, 

In a Repu lic, where the Government is good only when the ple 
are willing to undertake the labor necessary to make it good, political 
zeal and willingness to spend time and money in behalf of remedial 
legislation can never be a nr phage objection to political appointment. 
Those who can raise campaign 1unds by mortgaging the Government 
in advance to the beneficiaries of privilege may scorn the labors of the 
unselfish, the unpurchasable, and the unfrightened political workers, 
but those whose only appeal ‘s to the conscience and patriotism of the 
masses will not hang their heads in shame at any legitimate effort that 
may be made to introduce into Government Cae eg those who com- 
Line a heart interest with the service rend by brain and hand, 
The “deserving Democrat” is not to be despised—he is as much en- 
titled to recognition as a “ deserving Republican "—and both Democrats 
and Republicans are deserving in proportion as they honestly endeavor 
to make our Government a government “of the ple, by the ple, 
and for the poops and insure its administration, according to the 
maxim “ Equal rights to all and special privileges to none,” 


Grain Grading. 


SPEECH 
HON. GEORGE M. YOUNG, 


OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 29, 1916. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 12717) making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
zon, containing part B, known as the United States grain-standards 
act. 


NORTU DAKOTA PIONEERS IN GRAIN LEGISLATION, 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, the wheat and 
flour testing plant at the Agricultural College, Fargo, N. Dak., 
was the first complete flour mill and laboratories ever installed 
by any Government for the benefit of wheat growers. While 
wheat has been a commercial commodity since the time of the 
Pharaohs, it is a most surprising thing that never until a poor 
crop in the Northwest a few years ago did anyone think of 
having his wheat tested. The farmers had been growing wheat 
for centuries without any accurate knowledge as to how much 
flour it would make and of what quality. This was particularly 
true in the years when wheat was damaged by frost, drought, 
or other cause. But the big line elevator companies had test- 
ing plants. The trade was carried on between producers who 
did not know what their wheat would yield, either in amount 
or quality, and purchasers who knew with accuracy the exact 
milling value of what they were buying. It is not surprising 
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then that the fellows who knew took advantage of the fellows 
who did not. The so-called grades established in Minnesota 
would probably go on forever if it were not for the installation 
of the testing plant at the Fargo Agricultural College, That 
came about in this way: During the fall of 1904 a friend of mine 
living near Leal, N. Dak., brought a sample of wheat in to me 
to ask my advice as to whether it should be sold then or held 
until the following year. 


THE YOUNG ACT. 


It was not very good-looking wheat and had been graded 
“rejected.” I suggested that if it would make good flour that 
it would be wise for him to keep it until the following year, for 
the reason that some of the mills in order to secure an adequate 
supply during the short season would probably buy it upon sam- 
ple and pay something like its real value. But neither he nor I 
knew how much flour it would make nor of what quality. 
After the legislature met in 1905 another farmer wrote me 
about the desirability of having a means supplied whereby the 
farmers could know the milling value of wheat. It was to meet 
this need that I introduced and secured the passage of the 
Young Act, which provided for the installing of a complete 
testing plant at the agricultural college, to make milling tests 
of wheat and chemical and baking tests of flour available to 
every farmer in the State. I have gone into the situation in our 
State with some particularity to show the great need for a 
definite, known measure of value, a standard of value by which 
both the seller and the buyer would know the intrinsic value of 
what was being sold. 


A HALF LOAF BETTER THAN NO BREAD. 


Mr. Chairman, the bill now before us empowers the Secretary 
of Agriculture to establish standards of value, which means to 
fix grades to properly describe the wheat and other grains 
offered for sale throughout the country. This will be of im- 
mense value. It will at least put an honest measure in the 
hands of the inspectors. Heretofore they have not only had 
crooked measures of value but handled them in many instances 
in a crooked way. The bill also requires that State inspectors 
shall secure licenses from the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
provides for a certain amount of national supervision. We have 
been fighting for actual inspection by United States officers, 
but this is the best bill the committee can agree upon. I am 
frank to say, with a few amendments which I think will be 
made, that the bill if enacted into law will do much good. It 
is not what our people have hoped for. The committee decided 
not to give us an inspection service by officers appointed by, 
paid by, and answerable to the United States. Instead we are 
to have the grades, sometimes called standards, defined by the 
United States, and the work of State grading officials is to be 
supervised, 

Mr. Chairman, a half loaf is better than no bread, but I would 
like to feel sure in this case that we are getting at least half a 
loaf, so we must insist upon certain amendments. 

A DISHONEST, CROOKED MEASURE. 

I was quite interested in the story told by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON], in his usual forceful way, in 
respect to the Minnesota inspection system and the way it is 
managed. But there is one thing that was omitted, and that 
was the standard or measure that was used by the inspectors. 
He told you how the inspectors operated, but not what kind of a 
measure they had. Perhaps he was not informed as to that. 
Men who want to be crooked can use an honest measure in a 
dishonest way or they can use a dishonest measure. We claim 
in North Dakota that a dishonest measure has been used in Min- 
nesota for many years, a dishonest, crooked measure, a measure 
that did not grade at all. 

The Grand Forks Herald just received gives a quotation of 
No. 1 northern at $1.09, and the rejected grade at 85 cents. That 
is a difference of 24 cents between 1 northern and rejected. 
At our Fargo testing plant, at the United States experiment sta- 
tion, where there is in operation a small milling plant, they 
grind the wheat and give the flour a chemical test and a baking 
test. The result of the tests made by Dr. Ladd, reported in a 
bulletin issued over a year ago, showed that No. 1 northern 
and all other grades between, down to rejected, were of much 
the same value, and in fact that the entire products of 100 
pounds of rejected grade brought $2.31 as against $2.28 for No. 1 
northern. 

Now, if the grades were honest measures, every grade when 
it is ground into flour and the product sold, the miller or who- 
ever handled it, ought to get the same percentage of profit. But, 
as a matter of fact, it was shown by the experimental station 
at Fargo that the manufacturer got a profit of 33 cents on No. 1 
northern and 56 cents on rejected. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. What becomes of the rejected 


grade? 
Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The rejected makes first class 
flour. It has more gluten in it than No. 1 northern. No. 8 


northern is highest in gluten content. The gentleman was pres- 
ent at the pure flour hearing a month ago, and he will recall 
that every expert said that the main thing in wheat was to get 
the greatest amount of protein, another name for gluten. In 
the tests by Dr. Ladd it was shown that the rejected had more 
gluten than No. 1 northern. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. When the small fariner, if 
there are any in the gentleman’s country, puts his grain on the 
way to the miller, or wherever it is to be shipped, does he receive 
his money in advance or does he stand to lose if the grain does 
not pass muster? 

Mr. YOUNG ef North Dakota. If he sells to the elevator, the 
transaction is closed ; but a large per cent of the grain is shipped 
in carload lots and only a part of it paid in advance. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The small farmer then stands 
to lose something? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Certainly. 

THE GRAIN SHARKS MUST GO. 

It might be well for a moment to consider what grades are for, 
why standards are necessary. North Dakota farmers can not 
deliver wheat at the doors of flour mills in Pennsylvania. For 
that reason the practice grew up of indicating the quality by 
having it examined and marked. Presumably, to begin with, the 
grades indicated to eastern and foreign buyers what they were 
actually buying without being on the ground to examine the 
wheat. But that is now a thing of the past. The eastern buyer 
is kicking, too. With honest grades it would be possible for the 
farmers to know what they were selling and the eastern and 
foreign buyers to know what they were buying. It is the duty 
of governments to establish conditions under which business can 
be conducted safely and honorably. Under present conditions 
that is next to an impossibility in the grain trade. The pro- 
ducers are defrauded and the eastern and foreign buyers 
are cheated. In the past no redress was obtainable excepting 
from the State of Minnesota, where the doors were locked. They 
seemed to think it was clever business to take a large slice from 
both ends. The farmers have suffered—not altogether in silence, 
but the time has come now when there is a rift in the sky. 
The end of the grain sharks is in sight. They must go. This 
bill, if passed, will empower the Secretary of Agriculture to 
clean up the present intolerable conditions, and I believe he will 
do so. If he does not, millions of farmers will ride his neck. 

PRESIDENT LADD’S EXPERIMENTS. 

In the bulletin issued by Dr. E. F. Ladd during the month of 
January, 1915, it was demonstrated that the different grades of 
wheat as graded during the fall of 1914 yielded products of sub- 
stantially the same value, using as the basis of his computations 
the quotations for the different grades of wheat, flour, shorts, 
bran, and so forth, as contained in the Northwestern Miller. The 
items are given in great detail in the bulletin, but I quote only 
the totals, showing the receipts for all products from 100 pounds 
of each grade as follows: 
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No. 4 northern 
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From this it will be seen that 60 pounds of one grade of hard 
wheat is worth about the same as 60 pounds of any other grade, 
Then why does the Minnesota system employ eight different 
grades to describe the wheat, when two, or at most three, grades 
would serve to describe it so that the buyer living at a long dis- 
tance would know what he was getting if purchased upon grade? 
The answer is obvious. It is a trick. By it arbitrary reductions 
in the prices paid to farmers for wheat are made easy. The 
farmers, and in fact the public generally, have been educated 
to believe that each grade describes a different variety of wheat 
of distinct or differing milling value. The gentlemen in the 
grain trade who have easy consciences, if they have any at all, 
discovered a number of years ago that grain growers were en- 
tirely in the dark about the subterfuges known as grades. Find- 
ing that the producers were easy and that the Minnesota grades 
were regarded scriously, they concluded that some more grades 
could be created which would still further mystify the produc- 
ing public in order to facilitate the skinning process. That was 
back 10 years ago, at which time two new grades were estab- 
lished, known as No. 3 and No. 4 northern. The trade got along 
well enough without them before. Why the change? To let 
the eastern buyer know more accurately what he was buying? 
Not at all. The eastern buyers have been up against a bigger 


gamble as to the quality of the wheat purchased during the past 
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10 years than ever before. Grades signify very little after the 
wheat has left the farmers. When Uncle Sam establishes the 
grades, as will be the case under this bill, I will venture the 
prediction that the first thing done will be to reduce the number 
of grades. To get a concrete idea of what the multiplicity of 
grades means in pounding down the prices of the farmers, may 
I call your attention to quotations found in the copy of the 
Grand Forks Herald just received, and from which I quoted a 
few minutes ago: 

Grand Forks markets, Thursday, Apr. 27, 1916. 


No. 1 hard- No quotations. 
Nal AOPA SEE CEES Se SE ES ES est ee . 09 
No. 2 northern — 1,05 
No. 3 northern — 
ME a ay ee SS IETS a a eS 292 
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The weight of each measured bushel has much to do with de- 
termining the grades under the Minnesota system. Light wheat 
takes a low grade. It should be remembered, however, that 
when the farmers haul in the wheat it is not sold by the meas- 
ured bushel but by weight, so that even when the wheat is 
“light” the purchaser gets the same number of pounds per 
bushel—60 pounds, 

It should be remembered that the farmers as a rule haye no 
quarrel with the local grain buyers so far as the grading is con- 
cerned. They must follow the rules respecting the grading of the 
grain which are now in force in Minnesota. It is quite probable 
that the local buyers would be very glad to have the system 
changed and made to honestly describe the wheat purchased. 
Doubtless many others connected with the system, either closely 
or remotely, would welcome a change who take no pride in being 
connected with a grading system which readily lends itself to 
crooked business, 

< EQUITY COOPERATIVE EXCITANGE, 

Mr. Chairman, when this bill becomes a law the members of 
the great western organization known as the Equity Coopera- 
tive Exchange of St. Paul, headed by John M. Anderson, J. G. 
Crites, A. M. Baker, F. B. Wood, former Congressman James 
Manahan, and other well-known men of the Northwest, wiil 
welcome the passage of a law which will give the oppor- 
tunity to have just standards established for the grading of 
grain, and in addition to that probably some improvement in 
the conduct of the inspection department of the State of Min- 
nesota by reason of what we hope will be the watchful eye of 
supervising officials appointed by the United States. This ex- 
cellent organization of farmers, which has done so much good 
for the grain shippers of the Northwest, has been greatly fet- 
tered by the crooked Minnesota inspection service. 

_ When this bill becomes a law the honorable Secretary of 
Agriculture will find a very valuable fund of accurate, scientific 
information in the various bulletins issued by Dr. E. F. Ladd, 
of the North Dakota Agricultural College, who is one of the 
most noted chemists of our country. If I had time I would 
quote from the last bulletin received, which gives the combined 
results of experiments conducted over a period of eight years. I 
shall ask to have those portions of it printed in the RECORD 
which deal with the gluten content, which will more completely 
answer the question asked by the distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. The experts at the pure-flour hear- 
ing Inst winter said that 10 per cent of protein—another word 
for gluten—was sufficient for a high-grade patent flour. It will 
be noticed that all of the hard-wheat grades contain more than 


that. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from North Da- 
kota has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I ask permis- 
sion to print in the Recorp portions of Bulletin No. 114, showing 
the chemical and physical contents of wheat and mill products, 
which I hope everyone interested in this subject will read, and 
those who desire to examine the complete bulletin may call at my 
office, or write Dr. E. F. Ladd, Fargo, N. Dak., for copies. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request? 

There was no objection. 

[Portions of Bulletin 114.] 
CurMICAL AND PHYSICAL CONSTANTS OF WHEAT AND MILI. PRODUCTS. 
[By Dr. E. F. Ladd, Fargo, N. Dak.] 
INTRODUCTION. 


The State law enacted in 1905 makes it the duty of the experiment 
station “ to conduct experiments and determine the comparative milling 
values of the different grades of wheat by making chemical analyses 
of the different grades of wheat and baking tests of the flours made 
therefrom. <A record shall be kepi and published of the different des 
of wheat, by whom graded, and the person from whom received, with the 
address, the nature of the soil, previous cropping, etc.” The enactment 
of this law was secured through the efforts of Congressman Gronan M. 
Younsu while he was State senator. 


In accordance with this provision of the Jaw experiments were under- 


taken, and from 1907, when the regular milling tests were first made, 
to 1914, inclusive, some 660 complete trials were carried out on North 
Dakota grown wheat to enable us to gather data both with regard to 
the several varieties of wheat generally grown in the State and as to the 
climatic and soil influences on the value of the wheat for milling and 
baking purposes. The real value of the product must ultimately be 
determined by the demands of the consumer, as expressed in his choice 
and his willingness to pay a reasonable price for the article. The great 
mass of data can not well be presented and, at best, we can only at this 
time present a compilation or summary; otherwise, the whole mass 
becomes confusing in any attempt at presentation of figures for each 
individual test. 
In a general way we can present studies for the several varieties, 
Uy for Fife, Bluestem, Velvet Chaff, and Durum. Marguis and 
nter wheat can hardly be compared since our first studies with Mar- 
quis wheat began in 1913 and were continued through 1914 for 26 
samples, so there can not be considered the wide range for seasonal 
changes, and the results therefore are only comparable for the two years, 


* . $ 0 0 „ * 
PROTEIN IN WHEAT, 


The amount of protein (NX6.25) in the several varletles of wheat 
for the eight years 1907 to 1914, inclusive, shows not a wide range 


for the several varieties in the same grade: 
TABLE VI.—Per cent of protein in wheat. 


The average of protein for all the samples of wheat is 14.60 per 
cent, while the maximum was 16.2% per cent for grade No. 3 Fife 
Great and the mintmum was 12.56 per cent for grade No. 2 Velvet 


PROTEIN IN FLOUR, 


Determinations made of protein in some six hundred and odd samples 
of the several iaces of wheat and the amount of protein when nitro- 
gen was multiplied by 6.25 showed as follows: 


TABLE VIL.—Ver cent of protein in flour. 


F 
* Grade Grade Grade Grado 
Variety. No. 1. No.2. | No.3. | No. 4. Hedected.) Mean. 
12.95 14.32 13.88 
13.12 15.04 13.55 
11.56 S 
14.89 15.32 a R A ANS 
Mean of all.. 


13.12 * 2 


The difference, therefo in the per cent of protein found in the 
flour made from the several grades of wheat does not materially differ, 
and the average for all the grades and varieties was 12.78 per cent. 
while the per cent of protein in the wheat averaged for all varieties and 
grades 14.60, or, for the flour 1.82 per cent lower than the average for 
all the wheats from which the flour was produced. 

Taken as a whole, Velvet Chaff showed a lower per cent of protein 
poan either of the other varieties, while the Durum averaged somewhat 

gber. 


Taste VIII. Per cent of protein in whedt, by grades and years. 
BLUESTEM. 


Grade Grade Grade 

Year. No. I. No. 2. No. 4. Rejected. 
12.09 14.78 
12,82 11.39 
13.21 11.94 
R A RAS 
13.52 13.14 
14.06 14.00 
13.17 12.48 

12.84 13.02 | 13.18 
13.25 12.95 


13.88 | 13.93 


Naval Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J.STEELE, 
OF IOWA, 


In rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 15, 1916. 


Mr, STEELE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, the staggering excess of 
appropriations in the Senate amendments to the naval bill over 
the amount carried by the original House bill seem to me to be 
unwarranted, unjustified, and, if ours is not a militaristic Na- 
tion, un-American, and I can not conscientiously support the 
motion to accept these amendments. 

The House bill for which I voted, as it went to the Senate, 
carried $269,996,254.74 appropriations. This bill was approved 
by the chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee, by the Demo- 
cratic membership on that committee, the Democratic member- 
ship of the House, the Secretary of the Navy, and the adminis- 
tration. While it seemed to me that the apparent demand from 
the people of the country for such a tremendous increase in our 
Navy as this bill carried was due to certain vague fears for 
our country’s safety instilled into the minds of the people by 
the Navy League’s preparedness parades, motion pictures, and 
other agencies of their selfish propaganda; while it seemed to 
me that the appropriations in this bill, which exceeded the 
appropriations of last year—the largest in our history—by $180,- 
000,000, were a response to a certain hysteria, I nevertheless 
voted for the bill upon the assumption that it was still far 
within the lines of moderation as compared with the wild and 
staggering specifications set forth in the program proposed by 
the Navy board and the defense leagues, and as compared with 
the extravagant and reckless program advocated by the Repub- 
lican minority. I voted against the extravagant increases in 
the bill proposed by the Republicans, which were denounced 
by the Democratic leadership of the House and by the admin- 
istration. 

It was slightly over two months ago that we voted the $270,- 
000,000 program and rejected the tremendous increases pro- 
posed by the Republican minority, and this amount was $30,000,- 
000 in excess of the amount originally agreed upon as the ad- 
ministration program. To-day we are asked to accept the 
Senate amendments, which increase the total appropriations to 
$315,000,000—$46,000,000 more than the original House bill and 
$76,000,000 more than the program originally agreed upon as 
the administration program and $166,000,000 more than the 
amount appropriated for the last fiscal year. 

Is there any justification for placing this additional burden 
upon the taxpayers of the country? If the minority program, 
which was rejected by the Democrats of the House, and which 
provided for approximately the increases which these Senate 
amendments carry, was wrong, reckless, and extravagant two 
months ago, it is wrong, reckless, and extravagant now. Is it 
not time to protest against action which can only be construed 
by the world to be a sudden transformation of our country to 
a militaristic Nation, and which, if ccatinued, as it is sure to be, 
will make the load upon the backs of our taxpayers unbearable? 


Is it not true that when once a standard of excessive naval ap- ` 
propriations is fixed it is almost impossible to lower it? 

During the past year we have heard much from the jingoists 
and the selfish interests behind the preparedness propaganda 
about the weakness of our Navy as compared with the navies 
of the other nations of the world. In this connection I submit 
the following figures, showing the expenditures of the various 
naval powers of the world since the opening of the twentieth 
century: 


Total naval expenditures by principal naval powers, 


Great Britain | United States 
x ae 


Italy (July 1 
to fase 38), 


999,990,908 |, ETE ATES 
23,875,532 | $21, 373, 954 | $423, 140, 250 
23, 522,400 | 17,854,528 | 433, 639, 620 
23,522,400 | 17,553,279 | 489,053,046 
24; 300,000} 10,018,024 407,477,365 
24.404, 400 11,378,202 | 483.427. 831 
25,885,668 | 30,072,061 | 485, 846, 368 
27,516,454 | 35,124,346 | 504, 706, 370 
30, 453,697 | 39,347,332 | 539,238, 793 
31,812,885 | 35,005,719 | 889, 008, 759 
40, 595,204 | 38,899,158 615,258 277 
40, 780,987 | 42,944,329 | 673,111,187 
41, 803, 4 46,510,216 | 716,335, 726 
49,550,147 | 48,105, 152 | 7091, 808, 466 
56,920,440 | 60, 111,653 


895, 396, 088 


For these 10 years Germany expended on its navy $904,882,000, 
France expended on its navy $759,014,000, Russia expended on 
its navy $703,365,000, Italy expended on its navy $360,876,000, 
Japan expended on its navy 8394, 485,000, but the United States 
expended on its Navy the huge sum of $1,222,000,000, 

Again, I ask, What danger is imminent that justifies the 
stupendous appropriations in this bill? Since the beginning of 
the consideration of this bill in the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs it seemed that the object sought to be attained by the 
chairman of the Nayal Affairs Committee, by the membership 
of the same committee, by the war traffickers, through their 
various defense organizations, by the Navy League, and by the 
administration, was to put this Nation in the second place among 
the navies of the world. It has been proven by hearings before 
the committee and by the admission of the Secretary of the 
Navy himself that we are already in second place. What, then, 
can be the purpose of making the gigantic appropriations con- 
tained in this bill? And since the proof and admissions were 
made that we are in second place among the navies of the 
world, the nation whose navy was pressing us hardest for 
second place has lost 400,000 tonnage. There is absolutely no 
argument in favor of the enormity of these appropriations. 

It is contended by the naval extremists that we require the 
vast appropriations in this bill to put the Nation in “a proper 
state of defense.” Does it mean nothing to our Navy to have the 
best coast defenses in the world? The highest authority on this 
subject is Gen. Erasmus Weaver. He is a member of the Gen- 
eral Staff, a member of the Board of Ordnance and Fortifica- 
tions, and a member of the Joint Army and Navy Board. In 
his testimony given a few months ago before the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs he said: 

We have the best coast defenses in the world. The guns now 


1 and those contemplated will give us an entirely satisfactory 
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This is what Gen. Miles said in his testimony before the 
House Committee on Military Affairs on the condition of our 
coast defenses: 


I am prepared to say that our coasts are as well defended as the 
coasts of any country and with the same class of high-power guns and 
heavy projectiles. They are better in some respects than the guns that 
are mounted at the Dardanelles, which haye resisted the most powerful 
ships of war of the British and French Navies. 

The results at Alexandria, Port Arthur, and at the Dardanelles fur- 
nish sufficient evidence that guns on board ships are no match for 
coast fortifications and submarine guns. 

Admiral Frank H. Fletcher, chief of the Atlantic Fleet, rank- 
ing officer in our Navy and an authority of the highest rank on 
coast defenses, has testified as follows: 


It has been recently forcibly demonstrated that ship attacks on forts 
are futile. This war has conclusively demonstrated what every military 
strategist knew before, that it is impossible for sea craft to success- 
fully attack land fortifications. . 

Surely, with such strong coast defenses as these experts tes- 
tify that we have, there is no valid excuse for making such a 
raid on the Treasury to build 150 additional fighting ships for 
„defensive purposes,“ as the three-year program contemplates. 
We are told also by naval experts that “the dangers of trans- 
porting a fleet across a great expanse of water and maintain- 
ing it are almost insuperable.” When we consider that our 
great coast defenses protecting our great cities and harbors 
are impregnable, that our coasts can be effectively patroled by 
submarines, that powerful transportable long-range guns can be 
moved with expedition to any part of our open coasts, that our 
harbors can also be protected against the entrance of possible 
foreign foes by the laying of mines, it seems to me that the 
taxpayers of the country ought to be saved from the tremendous 
burdens which this mad rush toward militarism places upon 
them. 

It is not patriotism alone that has prompted the Senate to 
add these enormous apropriations to the House bill. I agree 
with our majority leader, the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Krreurn], that the people of the Nation will find out 
sooner or later that it is profit to the shipbuilders, to the muni- 
tion makers, and to the war traffickers, not danger to the coun- 
try, that has been one of the greatest incentives and inspirations 
to the size of this program, and because I feel that it is a wanton 
waste of the people’s money and poor business I can not and 
will not subscribe to it. 


Prohibition National Platform and Convention Addresses of 
W. G. Calderwood and Daniel A. Poling. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES H. RANDALL, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 25, 1916. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
granted me by the House, I insert in the Rxconp the platform 
adopted by the Prohibition national convention at St. Paul, 
Minn., July 21, 1916, and the convention addresses of W. G. 
Calderwood and Daniel A. Poling. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


PROHIBITION NATIONAL PLATFORM. 


The Prohibition Party, assembled in its twelfth national con- 
vention in the city of St. Paul, Minn., on this 21st day of July, 
1916, thankful to Almighty God for the blessings of liberty, 
grateful for our institutions and the multiplying signs of early 
victory for the cause for which the party stands, in order that 
the people may know the source of its faith and the basis of its 
action should it be clothed with governmental power, challenges 
the attention of the Nation and asks the votes of the people on 
this declaration of principles. 


* PROHIBITION, 


We denounce the traffic in intoxicating liquors. We believe 
in its abolition. It should be made a crime, not a business, and 
ought not to have governmental sanction. 

We demand, and if given power we will effectuate the de- 
mand, that the manufacture, importation, exportation, trans- 
portation, and sale of alcoholic liquors for beverage purposes 
shall be prohibited. 

To the accomplishment of this end, we pledge the exercise of 
all governmental power, the enactment of statutes, and the 
amendment of constitutions, State and National. Only by a 


political party committed to this purpose can such a policy be 
made effective. We call upon all voters believing in the de 
struction of the drink traffic to place the Prohibition Party in 
power on this issue as a necessary step in the solution of the 
liquor problem. 

SUFFRAGE, 


The right of citizens of the United States to vote should not 
be denied or abridged by the United States or by any State on 
account of sex. We declare in favor of the enfranchisement 
of women by amendment to State and Federal Constitutions. 

We condemn the Republican and Democratie Parties for their 
failure to submit to the States an equal-suffrage amendment to 
the National Constitution. 

We remind the 4,000,000 women voters that in 1872 we de- 
clared for their political rights—the first so to do—and we in- 
vite their cooperation in electing the Prohibition Party to power. 


PEACE AND PREPAREDNESS, 


We are committed to the policy of peace and friendliness to 
all nations. We are opposed unalterably to the wasteful mili- 
tary program of the Democratic and Republican Parties, Mili- 
tarism protects no worthy institution. It endangers them all 
and violates the high principles which have brought us as a 
Nation to the present hour. We are for a constructive program 
in preparedness for peace. We declare for and will promote a 
world court, to which national differences shall be submitted, 
So maintained as to give its decrees binding force. 

We will support a compact among nations to dismantle 
navies and disband armies; but until such world court and 
compact are established we pledge ourselves to maintain an 
effective Army and Navy and to provide coast defenses entirely 
adequate for national protection. ` 

We are opposed to universal military service and to partici- 
pation in the rivalry which has brought Europe to the shambles 
and now imperils the civilization of the race. 

Private profit, as far as constitutionally possible, should be 
taken out of the manufacture of war munitions and all war 
equipment. 

In normal times we favor the employment of the Army in 
vast reclamation plans; in reforesting hills and mountains; in 
building State and National highways; in the construction of an 
inland waterway from Florida to Maine; in opening Alaska; 
and in unnumbered other projects, which will make our sol- 
diers constructive builders of peace. For such service there 
should be paid an adequate, industrial wage. 

Those units of our Navy which are capable of being con- 
verted into merchantmen and passenger vessels should be con- 
structed with that purpose in view, and chiefly so utilized in 
times of peace. 

We condemn the political parties which for more than 30 
years have allowed munition and war-equipment manufacturers 
to plunder the people and to jeopardize the highest interests of 
the Nation by furnishing honey-combed armor plate and second- 
rate battleships, which the Navy League now declares are 
wholly inadequate. 

We will not allow the country to forget that the first step 
toward physical, economic, moral, and political preparedness is 
the enactment of national prohibition. 


MEXICO AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


Mexico needs not a conqueror but a good Samaritan, We are 
opposed to the violation of the sovereignty of the Mexican people, 
and we will countenance no war of aggression against them. 
We pledge the help of this country in the suppression of lawless 
bands of marauders and murderers who have taken the lives of 
American citizens on both sides of the border as well as of Mexi- 
cans in their own country. 

The lives and property of our citizens when about their lawful 
pursuits, either in the United States or Mexico, must and wiil be 
protected. In the event of a breakdown of government across 
the border we would use, in the interests of civilization, the 
force necessary for the establishment of law and order. 

In this connection we affirm our faith in the Monroe doctrine, 
proclaimed in the early days of the Nation’s life and unswerv- 
ingly maintained for nearly a hundred years. 

We can not claim the benefits of the doctrine, and refuse to 
assume or discharge the responsibilities and the duties which 
inhere therein and flow therefrom. 


These duties have long been unmet in Mexico. We should 


meet them now, acting not for territory, not for conquest or fot 
ourselves alone, but for and with all the nations of North and 
South America. 

The Democratic Party has blundered, and four years ago the 
Republican Party evaded and passed on the problem it now 
seeks the opportunity to solve. 
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THE PHILIPPINES, 


The abandonment of the Philippines at this time would be an 
injustice to them and a violation of our plain duty. As soon as 
they are prepared for self-government by education and train- 
ing, they should be granted their independence on terms ‘just 
to themselves and to us. 


TARIFF AND RECIPROCITY. 


The countries at war are preparing for a fierce industrial 
struggle to follow the cessation of hostilities. As a matter of 
commercial economy, international friendliness, business effi- 
ciency, and as a help to peace, we demand that reciprocal trade 
treaties be negotiated with all nations with which we have trade 
relations. - 

A commission of specialists free from the control of any party 
should be appointed, with power to gather full information on 
all phases of the questions of tariff and reciprocity and to recom- 
mend such legislation as it deems necessary for the welfare of 
American business and labor. 

MERCHANT MARINE, 


The necessity of legislation to enable American ship builders 
or owners to meet foreign competition o the most favorable 
terms is obvious. 

Materials for construction should be admiited free of duty. 

The purchase of ships abroad when low prices invite should 
be allowed, and when so purchased should be admitted to Ameri- 
can registry. 

Harbor rules and charges and navigation laws should not be 
onerous, but favorable to the highest degree. 

Liberal payment should be made by the Government for carry- 
ing the mails and for transport services. 

All shipping from the United States to any of our possessions 
should be reserved to ships of American registry. 

The people should not overlook the fact that the effect of 
nationwide prohibition, on labor and industry generally, will 
be such as to lower the cost of shipbuilding per unit, and at 
the same time permit the payment of higher wages. The in- 
creased volume of trade and commerce which will result when 
the. wastage of the liquor trafic is stopped will quicken our 
shipping on every sea and send our flag on peaceful missions 
into every port. This is urged as an incidental effect of wise 
action on the liquor question, but is none the less to be desired, 
and will aid in the solution of the problem of our merchant 
Marine. 

CIVIL SERVICE. 

In order that the public service may be of the highest stand- 
ard, the Government should be a model employer in all respects, 
To enforce the civil-service law, in spirit as well as in letter, 
all promotions should be nonpolitical, based only upon proven 
fitness; all recommendations for demotions or removals from 
the service should be subjected to the review of a nonpartisan 
board or commission. 

The merit system should be extended to cover all postmasters, 
collectors of revenue, marshals, and other such public officials 
whose duties are purely administrative. 

We reaffirm our allegiance to the principle of secure tenure of 
office during- good behavior and capable effort, as the means of 
obtaining expert service. We declare for the enactment of an 
adequate retirement law for disabled and superannuated em- 
ployees, in return for faithful service rendered in order to main- 

- tain a high degree of efficiency in public office. 
LABOR AND CAPITAL, 


Differences between capital and labor should be settled 
through arbitration, by which the rights of the public are con- 
served, as well as those of the disputants. We declare for the 
prohibition of child labor in factories, mines, and workshops; 
an eight-hour maximum day, with one day of rest in seven; 
more rigid sanitary requirements and such working conditions 
as shall foster the physical and moral well-being of the unborn ; 
the protection of all who toil, by the extension of employer’s 
liability acts; the adoption of safety appliances for the protec- 
tion of labor and for laws that will promote the just division 
of the wealth which labor and capital jointly produce. Pro- 
vision should be made for those who suffer from industrial ac- 
cidents and occupational diseases. 

SOCIAL JUSTICE. 


We stand for justice to humanity and for its rights, safety, 
and development; we believe in the equality of all before the 
law; in old-age pensions and insurance against unemployment, 
and in help for needy mothers, all of which could be provided 
from what is now wasted for drink. 


AGRICULTURE, 


While it is admitted that grain and cotton are fundamental 
factors in our national life, it can not be denied that proper 


assistance and protection are not given these commodities at 
terminal markets in the course of interstate commerce, 

We favor and pledge our efforts to obtain public grain eleva- 
tors at necessary terminal markets, such elevators to be owned 
and operated by the Federal Government; also to secure Fed- 
eral grain inspection under a system of civil service, and to 
abolish any board of trade, chamber of commerce, or other place 
of gambling in grain or trading in “options” or “futures” or 
“short selling” or any other form of so-called speculation, 
wherein products are not received or delivered, but wherein so- 
called contracts are settled by the payment of “ margins” or 
“ differences ” through clearing houses or otherwise. 

This party stands committed to free and open markets, based 
upon legitimate supply and demand, absolutely free from ques- 
tionable practices of market manipulation. We favor Govern- 
ment warehouses for cotton at proper terminals, where the 
interests of producers so require; and the absolute divorce of 
all railroad elevators or warehouses owned by railroad com- 
panies, whether for public or private use, from operation or con- 
trol by private individuals in competition with the public in 
merchandising grain, cotton, and other farm products, 

We furthermore indorse all proper cooperative methods which 
tend toward broader and better markets for producer and con- 
sumer. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP. 

Public utilities and other resources which are natural mo- 
nopolies now are exploited for personal gain under a monopo- 
listie system. We demand the ownership or control of such 
utilities by the people and the operation and administration in 
the interest of all. 

FREE INSTITUTIONS, 

We stand for the preservation and development of our free 
institutions and for absolute separation of church and state, 
with the guaranty of full religious and civil liberty. 

DEPARTMENTAL DECISIONS. 

Departmental decisions ought not to be final, but the rights of 

the people should be protected by provisions for court review. 
CONSERVATION. 

We reaffirm our declaration in favor of conservation of forests, 

water power, and other natural resources. 
EFVICIENCY. 


We pledge a businesslike administration of the Nation's 
affairs, the abolition of useless offices, bureaus, and commis- 
sions; economy in the expenditure of public funds, efficiency in 
governmental service, and the adoption of the budget system. 

The President should have power to veto any single item 
or items of an appropriation bill. 

We condemn, and agree when in power to remedy, that which 
is known as “ pork-barrel” legislation, by which millions of dol- 
lars have been appropriated for rivers where there is no com- 
merce, harbors where there are no ships, and public buildings 
where there is no need. 

MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 


We favor uniform marriage and divorce laws, the extermina- 
tion of polygamy, and the complete suppression of the traffic in 
girls and women. 

SINGLE PRESIDENTIAL TERM. 
We are in favor of a single presidential term of six years, 
RULE OF THE PEOPLE, 
We favor the initiative, referendum, and recall. 
AMERICANISM. 

We stand for Americanism. We believe this country was cre- 
ated for a great mission among the nations of the earth. We 
rejoice in the fact that it has offered asylum to the oppressed 
of other lands and to those more fortunately situated who yet 
wished to improve their condition. It is the land of all peoples 
and belong not to any one; it is the heritage of all. It should 
come first in the affections of every citizen, and he who loves 
another land more than this is not fit for citizenship here; but 
he is a better citizen who, loving this country, has reverence for 
the land of his fathers and gains from its history and traditions 
that which inspires him to nobler service to the one in which 
he lives. 8 

The Federal Government should interest itself in helping the 
newcomer into that vocation and locality where he shall most 
quickly become an American. Those fitted by experience and 
training for agricultural pursuits should be encouraged to de- 
velop the millions of acres of rich and idle land. 

CONCLUSION. 

This is the day of opportunity for the American people. The 
triumph of neither old political party is essential to our safety 
or progress. The defeat of either will be no public misfortune. 
They are one party. By age and wealth, by membership and 
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traditions, by platforms and the character of their candidates, 
they are the conservative party of the United States. 

The Prohibition Party, as the promoter of every important 
measure of social justice presented to the American people in 
the last two generations and as the originator of nearly all 
such legislation, remains now the only great progressive party. 

The patriotic voters who compose the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties can by voting the Prohibition ticket this year 
elect the issue of national prohibition. 

To those of whatever political faith who have the vision of 
a land redeemed from drink we extend a cordial invitation to 
join with us in carrying the banner of prohibition to Nation- 
wide victory. 

The following resolution was passed by the Prohibition national 
convention: 

MEDICAL FREEDOM, 

We believe in medical freedom which will give the individual the 
privilege of choosing for himself the treatment he desires. This decla- 
ration shall not prejudice the power of the Government to provide 


against the spread of disease and to insure in all ways deemed necessary 
the physical safety of the whole people. 


Save AMERICA AND SERVE THE WORLD. 

[Address of Daniel A. Poling, of Boston, Mass., temporary chairman of 
the Probibition national convention, delivered to the convention at 
St. Paul, Minn., July 19, 1916. 

We are a political party; our concerns are the concerns of 
government. Conceived in the minds of men who saw a great 
truth clearly and who were in courage and statesmanship com- 
petent, this organization was providentially born to remove the 
liquor institution from the civilization of a great people. 

The fathers of the Prohibition Party were fundamentally con- 
structive. They sought the destruction of the rum traffic as a 
means toward an end, the end being the unshackling of the race 
from bondage chains more galling than any irons that ever held 
a subjected people in physical slavery. 

They moved against a wrong, politically entrenched, that 
stood in the progress road of society as an insuperable barrier. 
Their weapons sought the very vitals of an evil thing that bur- 
rowed its foul way deep into the souls of the Nation's physical, 
moral, economic, and political greatness. 

WHY A POLITICAL PARTY, 

Beeause they understood the science of government and the 
philosophy that inheres in a democracy, they became, not a cru- 
sade, not a society, not a loosely joined confederation of indi- 
viduals, but a political party. 

By no accident were those men of 1869 brought together. In 
Good Templary they learned the magnitude of their problem, and 
in a thousand fiercely contested battles, fighting with the 
weapons then at hand, they had come to see clearly the essen- 
tial political nature of that problem. The conclusion that po- 

_ litical organizations committed to license and regulation could 

not be expected to establish prohibition was inevitable; and to 
those men the conclusion that the only way to accomplish in a 
government, controlled not by a monarch but by many sover- 
eigns, a change in public policy, a complete reversal of govern- 
mental attitude, is by the method provided in the Constitution 
itself, in the twelfth amendment of that great instrument, was 
also inevitable. 

Conceding, as they did, that the liquor problem was in the 
last analysis a political question, those brave souls of 47 years 
ago organized themselyes in harmony with the political system 
of the Republic of which they were responsible citizens. 

Thus from a heroic but useless struggle against the saloon, 
against the wrongs that went crying in the street, men, agreeing 
together as concerning the end to be accomplished, came together 
in a permanent political union and set themselves against the 
evils behind the saloon, the greater wrongs that in silence did 
their foul work, the political forces that created, p-otected, and 
enlarged the traffic itself. 

In its first convention the Prohibition Party declared what it 
has never since failed to declare—that only by capturing the 
Government, the whole Government, can the power of the liquor 
institution be finally broken. Not until the three branches of our 
Government—judicial, legislative, and executive—are brought 
into harmony and are directed by one governmental voice will 
national prohibition become a fact. 

GOVERNMENT BY POLITICAL PARTIES, 

Only after long wilderness wandering have we come to see 
what the fathers knew and what led them as a beacon in a 
single day out of their political Egypt, namely, that both the 
legislative and judicial departments of the Government may 
provide fully for prohibition, and to worse than no avail. For 
have we not witnessed in a thousand cities and in a dozen States 
the law and the courts defied, defied by base public officials, who 
granted immunity to those who sold and to those who bought, 


and by the political parties of which these delinquent executives 
were but the hired minions, the directed hands of the directing 
bodies, political parties that in their platforms openly announced 
and from the stump brazenly declared that if elected to power 
they would nullify the statutes and make anarchy respectable. 

Prohibition is nowhere accomplished until a Prohibition ad- 
ministration, a Prohibition executive department, is elected. A 
Prohibition administration is dependent upon Prohibition votes, 
and this is a Government of political parties. The party is the 
poltical instrument of the citizens that comprise it, and under 
our system there could be no stable government without political 
parties, Parties exist to make effective the voice of the people, 
and if the voice of the people is not heard a democracy dies. 

There have been times when a particular party has fallen into 
evil ways, become the tool of unscrupulous hands. In such 
times men have been misled into condemning the system itself— 
a system which is fundamental in free government. 

That those who recognize the liquor question as a political 
question wil come ineyitably to the conclusion that there must 
be a united political constituency to effect prohibition, we are 
convinced. And why a political constituency without political 
action, and how effect political action without a political party? 
There is no method known to this Republie by which the three 
branches of government can be harmonized, united in principle 
and action, other than the party method—call that method by 
some other or any other name, throw away the branding iron— 
the fact yet remains that until citizens having a common pur- 
pose of public policy get together, stay together, leaving en- 
tirely those other citizens who are of another mind as to the 
public questions at issue, they are as helpless as a hound baying 
at the moon. 

UNITY OF ACTION, 

And it is also an incontrovertible fact that just in proportion 
as the union of citizens of like thought and determination is 
orderly, correctly consummated, and enduring will it prove 
effective in accomplishing the program that called it into exist- 
ence. 

Such a union is a political party, and when such a union 
prevails the government becomes its expression—the law de- 
crees, the courts confirm, and the whole administration executes. 

As we survey the work of those patriots who nearly five de- 
cades ago in Farwell Hall declared: 

“ Inasmuch as the existing political parties either oppose 
or ignore this great, paramount question and absolutely refuse 
to do anything toward the suppression of the rum traffic * * * 
we are driven by an imperative sense of duty to sever our 
connection with these political parties and organize ourselves 
into the national Prohibition Party.” 

As we survey their work we are exalted. In them, as well 
as in their labors, we have a goodly heritage. In a time when 
to leave an established political organization was political 
treason, and when the political traitor was not distinguished 
from the man who insulted the flag, it required the finest cour- 
age to lift this new standard in the land. 

To-day we are looking down the path wise men and brave 
opened—the path they were the first to tread—and our gaze is 
not obstructed, for there are no hazards and there are no turn- 
ings in the way; its course lies as straight as the pole line to 
the star. 

SACRIFICE AND TOIL. 

All words of tribute that in this hour of high circumstance 
we bring are small words, for their deeds were great and they 
were greatly good. When the last rum flag has been buried in 
the ruins of John Barleycorn’s last battlement to crumble men 
will write a book of many pages, and there will be pages for all 
who have fought. The heartaches will be all forgotten and the 
differences will be unrecalled. Our children will read only of 
the long marches against the common foe, the night attacks, the 
charges at dawn, the reverses and the onward press that could 
not be denied—and, please God, they shall read of final triumph. 

And we who stand here to-day are glad to believe that our sons 
and daughters will remember and be glad that we fought, too. 

But, sir, more pages in that book, which will be a book of men’s 
and God's remembrances, than are devoted to us or to all others 
will be given over to chronicling the consecrated activities, the 
sacrificial labors of those men and women of unfaltering faith 
and iron will, who lifted the flag of prohibition in the night 
when no star of hope shone anywhere, and through jackal howls 
of hate groped their way toward the dawn they could but faintly 
see. 
There are gray-haired, bowed-shouldered men and women 
before me who have faced the brunt and met the shock of the 
revilement I have but dimly felt. To you, the fathers who yet 
abide—to you in memory of these brave souls gone to their coro- 
nation, we say, hail, hail, thrice hail! 
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But the breed has not been exhausted, and men and women 
live now who walk worthily the sacrificial road the fathers trod. 
In obscure places many labor, while others put into jeopardy high 
positions and the esteem of distinguished friends, but whether 
they go forward in seclusion or in prominence they are soldiers 
of a common cause, comrades of one vast brotherhood. 

We can not repay the editors who in these latter days, when 
so many voices called, have held before us all the open book 
of sound political wisdom, who have capitalized poverty to make 
us rich in knowledge and in the faith that comes with under- 
standing. And I would fail here if my voice did not speak the 
name of the quiet man, the far-eyed seer, the prophet of greater 
things, the strategist and general, who more than any other has 
made a political desert blossom as the rose. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the convention, the book of this 
reform will carry, in letters large, the name of Virgil G. Hinshaw. 
THE PROHIBITION PARTY OMNIPOTENT. 

During the life of the Prohibition Party, 21 national political 
organizations have come into existence and died. All of them 
had the support of worthy men. None of them championed 
prohibition, and some of them were frankly hostile to prohibi- 
tion. While these parties have come and gone this party has 
remained, and slowly but surely it has grown in power and 
prestige. Without triumphs to cheer its adherents, and with no 
spoils of victory to divide, it has retained its original vitality 
and enlarged its sphere of influence. It has abandoned or 
altered no principle, and the philosophy that nourished its youth 
is the strong food of its maturity, which is now so full of 
promise. 

The tumult and the shouting dies, 

The captains and the kings depart— 
but truth is eternal and some values never change. Out of a 
conviction for which 47 years of history is a sufficient warrant, 
we declare that the Prohibition Party is omnipotent until its 
work is done, until national prohibition has become the fixed 
policy of the Government. 

We make no argument to-day for the principle of prohibition, 
for we are met, not to prove prohibition, but to plan for its 
triumph. The Prohibition Party will continue to lend itself with 
enthusiasm to the temperance educational campaign of the Na- 
tion. Its voice will not fail to speak out with the voices of its 
allies to arouse the people to the waste of alcohol; to the 
iniquitous thievery of the saloon; the moral blight of the dram- 
shop. The campaign of education must be strengthened until 
we are prepared to say that the last man of every race and 
tongue found under the Stars and Stripes has heard the truth. 

We must adapt the truth that we tell to the needs and pre- 
judices of all classes, and we must make the truth attractive. 

But to-day and here we deal with the policies of a Govern- 
ment, the policies of a Government in partnership with the 
liquor traffic, a Government in partnership with a traffic that 
science, economics, good citizenship, and religion unite to de- 
nounce as évil and only evil. The message of this convention 
must be a message of constructive statesmanship with which 
the servants of our will, the standard bearers of our party, 
shall go forth to unite in one political unit all citizens who are 
one in the high purpose that the partnership between the United 
States and the “ United Societies” shall be dissolved, 

TWO-THIRDS OF PROGRAM ACCEPTED. 


Already we have seen all men who desire the solution of the 
liquor problem accept two-thirds of the program of this po- 
litical party. All agree that the prohibition of the liquor 
traffic is the only solution for the liquor problem. All agree 
that there can be no ultimate prohibition anywhere until na- 
tional prohibition has become the policy of the Government. 

And even now the multitudes are turning to say with us 
there can be no national prohibition without a Prohibition 
Party supreme in Washington. 

Long and honestly we have tried other programs that prom- 
ised much. And time, which waits on truth, will not be un- 
charitable, for always the race has learned wisdom by prac- 
ticing error and has snatched victory out of defeat. But we 
have suffered many defeats, that even our glorious triumphs do 
not obliterate, and we have made many mistakes. Often we 
have clamored for the great crowding back the greater. 

PARTY FIDELITY AGAINST PRINCIPLE, 

But we have reached now the time when the developments of 
political expediency clearly demonstrate what sound principle 
has long since established. 

There are unaccounted victims of party regularity sleeping 
in quiet political cemeteries throughout this Union, and for 
them there is no Memorial Day—they are forgotten. They 
dared champion an issue that their party associates, their party 
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organization found no favor in; they lived their little day and 
passed. And let it not be forgotten that those who stayed 
loyally with these to their latest breath went promptly then 
into the camp of the political assassins. Indeed, they them- 
selves being “dead” were later found ballasting the very 
vehicles of their destruction. 

But to-day we are about to witness in the United States the 
conflict of loyalty to an unattached principle with party loyalty, 
and already the first gauge of battle has been thrown down. 

Recently the press of the country carried the announcement 
of the congressional plans of the Democratic Party for 1916, 
Indiana, always regarded as a doubtful State, was listed as 
one of the centers of conflict. The statement appeared that a 
tremendous effort would be made to elect two Democratic 
United States Senators and a full delegntion to the House, 
Among the names of the prominent Democratic statesmen who 
will campaign in Indiana this fall appeared those of four 
Congressmen and one United States Senator, who have with 
courage championed the Hobson amendment. The United 
States Senator named is the leader of the temperance forces in 
the Senate—Morris SHEPPARD, of Texas. And all these men 
are assigned to the fight to elect THOMAS TAGGART, of French 
Lick Springs, and his associates. 

Great organizations of temperance men and women are openly 
committed against the election of Mr. Taddanr; are sworn to 
battle for his defeat and for the destruction of the political 
machine he manipulates. Perhaps Mr. SHEPPARD and these 
other gentlemen will eventually be assigned to another and a 
less compromising field; perhaps they will publicly refuse to 
enter Indiana. 

But why should they refuse? Are they not Democrats? 
Surely, you say; but they are Americans first. Granted; and 
as Americans who are also Democrats are they not bound to feel 
that what this country needs, and needs supremely, is the con- 
tinuation of the Democratic Party in power? And how can the 
Democratic Party be continued in power unless it elects its can- 
didates—uniess it elects a clear majority of all candidates? 
And can the Democratic Party in this or in any other election 
afford to assist in the defeat of any one of its duly selected 
representatives for the United States Senate, or can it afford to 
remain silent when such a candidate fights for his political life? 

Prohibition is not a Democratic gage. THOMAS TAGGART is a 
Democrat, and if he is defeated the Democratic Party is de- 
feated ; and the Democrat who raises no voice of protest while 
such a slaughter takes place becomes in so far a partner to a 


high political crime. I would hang my head in shame, as a man 
who has greatly admired the gentleman from Texas, to see him 
enter the arena of public debate in the interest of Mr. TAGGART, 
but I would be bound to grant Mr. SHEPPARD the absolute logic 


of his position. He could say, “One man is an incident; the 
honor of the Republic at home and abroad is involved. I believe 
the defeat of my political party would be a vast disaster. This 
man is but a pawn on the chessboard of state; history will for- 
get. Washington tolerated traitors when by doing so he could 
advance the cause to which he was giving his all. History will 
forget this man, but it will not forget me if because of my lack 
of support or because of my opposition the administration fails.” 

Ladies and gentlemen of the convention, 10,000,000 citizens of 
this Republic whose votes are ours by every claim of high prin- 
ciple may not have seen the Indiana picture as yet. Yet, by the 
blood of the innocent for 10,000 years dripping from the fangs 
of this liquor Moloch, we pledge high heaven and the State that 
before November 7, 1916, they shall see it. 

The Indiana picture will be copied before two years have 
passed in every State of the Union where the liquor traffic is a 
controverted issue. Men who desire to be politically honest, 
who have political convictions that are not purchasable by 
either gold or silence, will find themselves compelled to fight, as 
some are already fighting, for the committal of the parties to 
prohibition. In the meantime, comrades of the convention, our 
golden dawn is breaking, the clock of our opportunity strikes. 


THE “ LIBERAL PARTY OF THE UNITED STATES.” 


And we are ready. Not only are we secure in being estab- 
lished upon a rock of principle immovable and eternal, not only 
do we have the fervor of a moral idea unequaled in 50 years, 
not only are we in possession of the only issue quickly defined 
and easily presented to the people—these are ours, and alli of 
these. But we have more. We are the only national progres- 
sive political organization constituted and promoted in harmony 
with the governmental plan of the Nation to-day existing in the 
United States. 

Nor are we progressive because of any recent declaration or 
actions. Our progressive record is one long established. And 
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it could not have been otherwise, championing as we have for 
nearly half a century the cause of human liberty. The Prohi- 
bition Party has taken an advanced stand on every important 
reform of the past two generations. Some of these more impor- 
tant issues have been reluctantly adopted by the older parties, 
but others are still denied. And of all the political parties we 
were the first to declare for woman suffrage, for civil-service 
reform, for direct elections, for 2-cent letter postage, for inter- 
national arbitration, against lotteries and gambling, for uni- 
form marriage and divorce laws, for a nonpartisan tariff com- 
mission, for an income tax, against child labor, for the conser- 
vation of natural resources, against the white-slave traffic, and 
for national prohibition. 

The record stands, and history will write it in letters large 
across the sky of the advancing social order. 

And, ladies and gentlemen of the convention, we are more, 
vastly more, than this recital declares. As you speak today, so 
speaks to-morrow, by whatever name known, the Liberal Party 
of the United States. We cradle here the child of freedom’s 
highest hopes. 

To another the opportunity that is now ours came 39 days 
ago; it knocked, but though a few heard there were none to 
open. It turned away, and behind it was the empty room of a 
departed glory. To-day opportunity knocks again, and the doors 
are open wide, the child that it bears finds raiment and a wel- 
come, and by the cradle stand the tried soldiers of truth that 
shall not be defied. : 

VICTORIES NOW BECKON. 

We have in this hour encouragement and instruction from 
victories already achieved. First came legislative triumphs 
in many States, and notably in the State that entertains this 
epoch-making convention. Party Prohibitionists were elected to 
the house and then to the senate. Soon these successes were 
followed by startling gubernatorial campaigns and by cam- 
paigns that endangered old party strongholds in the great law- 
making body of the Nation. And finally, two years ago, sur- 
mounting difficulties that at all times seemed beyond our finan- 
cial strength and political wisdom, CHARLES RANDALL was 
elected to Congress from California. 

Coincident with these larger activities of the past four years, 
a concentration program was evolved, and a campaign fund of 
$250,000 was raised, the latter an accomplishment which, in 
view of all the circumstances surrounding it, stands without 
precedent in the history of this or any other reform ever at- 
tempted by political action. 

To-day, sobered by a responsibility that no man of us may 
fully understand, though every man of us is conscious of it, 
we hear the tread of many feet, the gathering of the new 
recruits, and in the sky we see a banner, first lifted by the 
Christian Endeavorers of the continent, but to which all the 
fighting divisions of the temperance army have long since re- 
paired, and on it we read, “A Saloonless Nation by 1920.” Com- 
rades of the convention, it is sunrise, and the rays of lifting 
light have faded that slogan away, and in its stead I read, “A 
Saloonless Nation Now!” And, by the grace of God and the 
yotes of the people, it shall be done. 

WE HAVES DISCOVERED WAR. 


The Prohibition Party faces a changing world. Pessimism 
cries, “A dying world,” but out of this death will come life. A 
new world is in progress of construction. What do we say, then, 
in an hour when America finds herself, if the vast forces set in 
motion in Europe are taken into consideration—finds herself the 
old and plodding, the unawakened, while the nations across the 
Atlantic are experiencing a new birth. 

Let us take account of stock. Let us chart our surroundings, 
that we may speak, and, speaking, convince. God is teaching 
lessons to the children of men, lessons reserved to no people or 
tongue, lessons that many nations are copying in blood, and that 
We must arouse ourselves to learn if we would avoid their 
chastening. 

We have discovered war. We thought him heroic; we know 
him now as thrusting boys against bayonets; we see him riding 
forth, not on a gaily caparisoned steed but on the back of woman- 
hood ; we thought him honorable; we find him snatching the say- 
ings of the poor, laying a mortgage on the possessions of the 
child still in the womb and tearing up treaties. We thought him 
chivalrous; we find him fouling the bed of virtue and prosti- 
tuting motherhood to make young for his cannon. He has lost 
his clean coat in the trenches of Flanders, the honors we pinned 
upon his breast are buried beneath the ruins of Belgium, and 
he stands naked to-day on the shores of the lakes of East 
Prussia and on the plains of Poland. We painted him a con- 
noisseur of art and as a respecter of the works of genius, but 
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the smoke of Rheims and the dust of Louvain have ruined 

the picture. He is not English; he is not French; he is not Ger- 

man; he is not Russian—he is savage. He is not Christian, for 

eee is not a barbarian, He is abysmal hate, a cataclysmic 
orror. 

We have no heart to look upon the picture. Fields manured 
with young flesh, fences of whitening skulls from the Channel 
to Switzerland, from the Baltic Sea to Roumania, across the Alps 
and down the Dardanelles to Africa and China. And there are 
red 1 on every ocean. And these were the flower of the 
world. 

We take no account here of anguished breasts and the father- 
less. We do not figure the moral toll of war. We say no word 
of those who pay the greater price of war, but God counts the 
toll, and He will not forget. His law of compensation is in- 
exorable. 

It is the strong and fit who are dying, the impetuous and 
heroic; the dreamers follow battle flags, the well-bodied and 
noble-souled. When cowards go to war, they go hanging back, 
and are not the first to die. 

When nations burn out their best in the furnace of Moloch, 
the fires of civilization burn slowly, because the fuel is inferior. 
You can not eat your cake and keep it. You can not slay your 
8 men and have them allve. War destroys the bravest we 
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But in the human mortgage war places upon its unborn gen- 
erations the world counts its greater losses. War limits the 
future rather than checks the present. Let these worshipers 
of Mars who point with satisfaction to the stupendous struggles 
of nature which do seem to overcome the handicap of war's 
residue of inferiors and weaklings remember that it is not so 
much what the race is as what it might have been. I see not 
the young men slain. I see the millions of potential fathers de- 
stroyed. I hear not the wails of the dying. I hear the cries of 
the never-to-be-born. I weep for those who were and are not, 
but mourn for those who might have been and who never can be. 


Within the loins of those who fall, these millions of the strong, 
The singers and the healers die, the prophets and the seers, 

The architects of larger good, saviors of coming years, 

upon the ghastly battle plain, unnamed, without a prayer, 

The sires of greater f ms lie, and wombs that shall not bear. 
Yes, this is war; and these no mortal eye will ever see; 

These are the murdered builders of the world that was to be. 


OUR GREATER FOES WITHIN, 


Do you say that we run the risk of national destruction by re- 
maining as we are, “ hopelessly unprepared for war“? To make 
America an armed camp is to invite the disaster that inevitably 
descends upon those countries that have maintained themselves 
with drawn swords. 

The foes of this Republic are not without; they are within, 
We must set our own house in order before we can hope to 
offer to others the assistance they will soon sorely need. This 
country will not die if war fleets must bring her destruction 
from lands beyond the sea. Let nò mad obsession rob us of this 
confidence. Lincoln said, “If destruction ever comes we our- 
selves must be its author and finisher.” 

We will fall, if we fall, by the weakening of our national 
trunk through dry rot from within, by the drawing away of the 
rich elements that nourished the first tiny rootlets of our present 
greatness, and out of which were drawn the strength and 
uniqueness of our Government. There has never been a time 
when militarism had anything in common with our national 
ideals, Yet at no point of our existence as a Nation have we 
failed to successfully cope with the situations thrust upon us. 

Of the present conflict I need not speak. When one nation 
prepares, her neighbors quickly follow suit, and the balance is 
maintained at the expense of international confidence. The 
United States, with a standing Army of a million men, which 
she could more easily maintain than any other country in the 
world, and with a Navy equal to that of Great Britain, would 
be frankly regarded as a menace by South America and Can- 
ada. The virus of militarism acts quickly. The Western Hem- 
isphere would soon become as war burdened and as war mad as 
Europe. Eventually, prepared nations devour themselyes when 
they are not devoured. 

At the beginning of the new social order for the world God 
forbid that a coward fear should rob us of our birthright mes- 
sage of fundamental democracy, which is brotherhood. 

But war is; and who among us is qualified to say that after 
the present conflict ceases war will not come again? We stand 
confronted by the fact of war against which a propaganda for 
peace finds itself compelled to search for new terms; compelled, 
if it is to be forthcoming, to bravely readjust itself. And let no 
hysterical fever rob us of our reason and persuade us to cease 
seeking after peace; the quest must become more serious, more 
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vigorous; it must be timed to catch the enthusiasms of the 
young, and above all it must be constructive. 

The whole world is against war to-day, but where is the suffi- 
cient statesmanship to show those who grope in darkness with 
great lamentations, the way to peace? 

MUST SHOW WAY TO PEACE. 


We must add our judgment, our poor wisdom and our lives, if 
necessary, to the solution of a problem as old as the human race 
and as intricate as human nature itself. For the world listens 
to-day to hear the voice of America. One after another the 
great political parties have sounded their trumpets and the air 
is full of discordant noises. Who. then, will vocalize the spirit 
of the great Republic? Humanity, civilization, with riddled 
body, battered head, and broken heart waits for the one clear 
note that shall give the direction in this awful night. For us to 
fail is to embrace the greater disaster. 

It has been with ill-becoming zeal that certain manufacturers 
and certain other professional preparedness agitators have ridi- 
culed the men and women who, with unselfishness and a cour- 
age in the face of manifold misrepresentations that is sublime, 
have set themselves against the wild rush toward an unlimited 
war program. These discriminating leaders of public thought 
stand for preparedness for peace and against the preparedness 
for war that makes war inevitable. Their faithful speaking and 
clear visioning will not be shaken by a sudden storm. In the 
end the clear thinker will take the place of the loud shouter. 

The recent words of Jane Addams, spoken to friends when 
reference was made to the venomous abuse poured upon her 
because of her peace activities, illuminate the vast distance in 
motive between the war trust and those citizens who are un- 
selfishly struggling for an abiding peace. She said, You do not 
care much for praise or blame except as it helps or hinders the 
cause.” And history will write her name and the name of the 
man who piloted the Oscar VI in letters larger than the royal 
erests that led the nations into the war the evils of which 
they toil to assuage. 

NOT PEACH AT ANY PRICE, 

We do not seek peace at any price, for we are Americans, and 
we can never forget that those who love liberty will always be 
ready to throw their bodies into boiling caldrons of oppression 
to possess it, and that for freedom they will bear a thousand 
tortures. As to where and how life or its sacrifice will count 
for the most, every man must decide for himself; conscience 
must be the final arbiter until the Nation acts, and then per- 
sonal choice is bound up with the decision of the State; the 
individual loses his identity in society. 

There are some things for which we would all die. We do 
not proclaim here a gospel of nonresistance. Absolutely no. 
Some things must be resisted unto death. There are some 
things worse than war. Slavery was worse than, war. 

Injustice may be worse than war. Liberty is always worth 
fighting for, and freedom must never be sold for peace. I have 
no heart for the abstract theory Tolstoi so profoundly believed. 
I would fight for my child, and my religion binds me thereby to 
fight for yours, to fight with my bare hands to the bones of 
their fingers if no weapon is at hand. In her need I would 
fight for my country if I am not a coward, for America has a 
message for the world, and she must be preserved to deliver it. 
If the institutions her history has evolved are worth perpetuat- 
ing they dare not be surrendered while one free man remains 
alive to put his body between them and their foes. 

But militarism protects no institution. It endangers them 
all, and with us it violates the covenants that have brought us 
with distinction to this hour. And it is this preparedness advo- 
cated by selfish financial interests and those who have been 
deceived by them that we move against. We declare for pre- 
paredness for peace; we announce a constructive peace program 
to the Nation. 

Agreeing that for some high considerations we would not 
hold our lives dear, we must so plan as to make our consecra- 
tion not only unselfish but effective. There is consistency in the 
argument for absolute disarmament, however you may deny its 
reason, but there is neither consistency nor reason in sending 
soldiers into battle with ancient rifles and wet powder, in main- 
taining an antequated military equipment. There is room for 
argument—and this is the high time for it—against the ultra- 
preparedness that would inevitably stand as a threat against 
the nations of the world with which we are at peace, against 
the preparedness advocated by the munition manufacturers of 
the country and those honest gentlemen who have been de- 
ceived by the munition manufacturers. But there can be no 
sound argument offered against making the preparation that 
the sober judgment of a great democracy now decides to be 
necessary and adequate to protect its shores and to hold secure 


its position in the respect and in the councils of all the world. 
There can be no sound argument offered against making such 
preparations absolutely, effectively, and complete. We stand, 
then, facing the horror of the present war and surrounded by 
priceless institutions that the old world after its travail will 
supplicate us for, institutions for which others lived and died, 
and for which we are now responsible—we stand, then, for 
peace, the peace of righteousness, the peace of justice, the peace 
of brotherhood. 
PREPARATION FOR PRACE. 

And the preparation that we pledge our lives and sacred honor 
to quickly give this Nation if elected to power is the preparation 
for peace that, as distinguished from the preparation for war, 
which the dominant parties of the Republic jointly advocate, as 
different as right differs from wrong. 

And, lest we fall into the easy generalities of our political 
opponents, let us specifically state what we as a political party 
conceive to be preparation for peace. Is it not first of all a 
clear differentiation of true Americanism from the spirit of the 
blustering bully who goes about armed to the teeth, shouting a 
shibboleth, and with a chip on his shoulder? He serves the 
world who saves America, and he is no friend of this Nation 
who fastens an armament program upon her that, aside from 
the fact that it levies a far too heavy burden upon the poor, is 
in the very nature of its equipment—far-cruising battle fleets 
designed for distant seas—an invitation for other nations to join 
us in a mad race that leads only to another Belgium. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


Do you say that unless such fleets are built the Monroe doc- 
trine must be abandoned? Do not forget that the greatest tri- 
umph of the Monroe doctrine was achieved in the Venezuela case, 
when our Navy was so small that it could not have hoped to 
land a single man on the coast of South America and when our 
Army was only a fraction of what it is to-day. We stand un- 
equivocally for the Monroe doctrine and our strength as cham- 
pions of this instrument, the perpetuity of which continues to 
be vital to unhampered liberty in the Western Hemisphere, 
north of the Panama Canal as well as south, has been in the past 
and will be in the future moral and financial. 

No nation has dared to set a robber foot on any strip of land 
of North or South America since this country emerged as a world 
power, because no nation has dared incur the industrial and 
financial as well as the political enmity of the United States. 
When we argue for à naval and military preparedness adequate 
to assume the violent aggressive against any foreign power and 
to protect as well our own far-flung coast lines we argue for a pro- 
gram that in the light of our past expenditures will take every 
cent of the revenues of this Government and leave us still hope- 
lessly unprepared. 

Let our preparation be a preparation against a possible in- 
vasion of our own country, and then from our stronghold of 
peace let us say to every potential international bandit: “ Strike - 
at your peril; cast covetous eyes upon the territorial possessions 
of any neighbor; launch any attack on any country; turn a 
single prow on conquest bent where the fleet of Columbus parted 
the waves, and America, free and democratic America, fabu- 
lously wealthy America—America, whose peaceful purpose to all 
lands, great and small, is conclusively proved by her maintenance 
of a military establishment, the nature and extent of which is 
the crowning evidence of her purpose—this America will be 
your abiding and relentless foe, To you her ports will be closed 
and from her to you na produce-laden ships will travel. Her 
face will be turned against you in the markets and in the coun- 
cils of the world. The lids of her coffers will close down upon 
your financial neck and strangle you into bankruptcy.” 

Do you say that we speak the talk of a madman? The finan- 
cial position of the United States to-day is such that when this 
war closes no nation will be able to finance a new conflict with- 
out American gold. We are not dreamers, We announce here 
a program vastly more reasonable than any program calling 
for a battle fleet capable of taking the aggressive against the 
whole world—and this latter is the program of certain gentlemen 
whose stocks have jumped from 40 to 600 since the present war 
began and who recently declared a dividend of 200 per cent. 

We are for peace and for the preparedness on land and sea 
that will to the limit of human wisdom and ability insure it to 
us, and through us secure peace for others and for all. 

A WORLD COURT WITH POWER. 

What, then, is the first step? 

The very first step in America’s preparedness for world peace 
should be an announcement to the nations by joint resolution 
of Congress of our purposes. This announcement should declare 
for a permanent world court to which all differences between the 
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nations should be submitted—a world court with power. The 
announcement should further declare our determination to sup- 
port and promote a practical plan for disarmament, our readi- 
ness at any time to join with other nations in scrapping battle 
fleets, in disbanding armies, and our willingness to enter a com- 
pact to maintain an international police force on land and sea. 

Such a resolution, coming now from the richest nation of the 
world, from the country admittedly more able than any other to 
establish and maintain an overwhelming war equipment, would 
live in history as a transcendent pronouncement of national 
unselfishness and as an instrument of supreme statesmanship. 

Do you ask for a clear statement of how such a world court 
would function? By an international police force, as we have 
8 stated an international police force operating on land 
and sea. 

COMMERCIAL RECIPROCITY, 

But there is another weapon, and a weapon most powerful, 
ready for the hand of such a court. The conviction is gaining 
in the world that the flourishing bay tree of international conflict 
springs from the seed of jealousy that has its rich soil in inter- 
national trade rivalries. Even now trade compacts are being 
negotiated between certain of the warring nations that, if con- 
summated, will so discriminate against other nations that any 
peace that may be soon brought about in Europe will be little 
more than a truce—a truce ending in a renewal of the awful 
conflict. The United States should declare for more and vigor- 
ously champion more than freedom of the seas, The time has 
come—and it is a high time—when the United States should 
evolve a definite program for international reciprocity. 

It is not by accident that the Prohibition Party to-day finds 
itself confronted by the opportunity that the world of trade pre- 
sents in a time when all trade relations are either broken or 
in process of revolutionary change. We were the first to declare 
for what both Republican and Democratic Parties now indorse— 
a nonpartisan tariff commission—and this year it remains for 
us to present international reciprocity as a definite policy of 
government. 

That reciprocity is not a faddist theory is evidenced by the 
fact that its first and greatest champion was Blaine, and its 
latest advocate was William McKinley himself, who in his last 
speech, which was interrupted by the assassin’s bullet, declared: 

Our capacity to produce has developed so enormously and our products 
have so multiplied that the problem of more markets requires our urgent 
and immediate attention. Only a broad and enlightened licy will 
keep what we have. No other policy will get more, In these times 
of marvelous business energy and gain we ought to be looking to the 
future, strengthening the weak places in our industrial and commercial 
systems, that we may be ready for any storm or strain. 

ay sensible trade arrangements which will not interrupt our home 
production we shall extend the outlet for our increasing surplus. A 
system which provides a mutual exchange of commodities is manifestly 
essential to the continued and healthful growth of our export trade. 
We must not re in fancied security that we can forever sell every- 
thing and buy little or nothing. If such a thing were possible, it would 
not be best for us or for those with whom we deal. We should take 
from our customers such of their products as we can use without harm 
to our industries and labor. 

Reciprocity is the natural outgrowth of our wonderful indus- 
trial development under the domestic policy now firmly estab- 
lished. What we produce beyond our domestic consumption 
must have a vent abroad. The excess must be relieved through 
a foreign outlet, and we should sell everywhere we can and buy 
wherever the buying will enlarge our sales and productions, 
and thereby make a great demand for home labor, 

The period of exclusiveness is past. The expansion of our 
trade and commerce is the pressing problem. 

If those words were true then, they are doubly true now. 
The system under which we operate to-day is not only archaic— 
it is wrong. In it is a most fruitful source of international 
controversy. In reciprocity we will find not only that absolutely 
essential readjustment of trade conditions but the economic 
basis for abiding world peace as well. 

For times such as these the tariff declaration of the tem- 
porary chairman of the Republican convention and of the plat- 
forms of the Democratie and Republican Parties are altogether 
inadequate. Twenty years ago they would have aroused en- 
thusiasm. To-day they are voices from the tomb. 

WASTED MILLIONS. 


The question is not, then, Shall we prepare for peace, but 
there is a question in its proportions vast and at times terrify- 
ing. It is this question, How shall we prepare, and who shall 
superintend the construction? Before letting this contract we 
must examine the records of the contractors submitting bids. 
And in examining records let us remember that the Republican 
and Democratic contractors have already expended in the last 
30 years more for preparedness, with one exception, than has 
any other nation of the world. 


At an outlay for war leading all nations in the world, save 
England alone, or for $250,000,000 a year, we have made multi- 
millionaires, purchased disgrace, and accomplished an Army 
that we are told the world laughs at, a Navy that ranks fourth 
but is outclassed in speed and in gun range by five foreign 
powers. 

Let the stewards of the Republic for these past 30 years make 
their accounting. Out of our $250,000,000 present annual ex- 
penditure for the Army and Navy at least $50,000,000 is exces- 
sive gain realized by the war manufacturers in addition to what 
is allowed as a very liberal profit. 

What have we done with the more than $2,000,000,000 spent 
for war preparation since 1887—$2,000,000,000 taken largely 
from the common man, realized by customs duties on the things 
we eat and use and wear? 

Perhaps some specific instances will suggest where the $2,000,- 
000,000 has gone and why America stands to-day so poorly 
equipped, if the extreme preparedness orators are correct. 

The War Department has paid the trust $17.50 for 3.8-inch 
common shrapnel, which it manufactures at Frankfort, Ky. 
for $7.94 at a saving of considerably more than 50 per cent. In 
the Government arsenal a 31-second combination fuse is manu- 
factured for $2.92, for which the private concerns have been 
paid $7. On a contract given to the Frankfort Arsenal for am- 
munition valued at $1,908,640 the Government saved $979,840, 
or nearly $1,000,000 on a $2,000,000 order. 

What has the administration done with officers who, jealously 
guarding the poor man’s money, have paid $115,075 for supplies 
that could have been obtained for $58,246, as was demonstrated 
in a recent contract awarded a new firm for torpedo flasks? 
What have the administrations in power done with these men? 
Promoted them! 

The Government has paid exorbitant prices for a gun carriage, 
invented by an Army officer while in the employ of the Govern- 
ment, and on which he received a royalty of from $1 to $28 on 
each carriage accepted. This particular Army officer was still a 
partner to the above contract when he was passed over 27 officers 
and three grades and made Chief of Ordnance. Thus we witnessed 
the spectacle of a buying agent of the Government realizing per- 
sonally on each gun carriage of a certain pattern purchased, and 
at the same time profiting on the sale of his gun carriage to 
foreign powers, for the carriage was offered and sold in the open 
market of the world—a disappearing gun carriage, by the way, 
that experts now state loses 50 per cent of its range efficiency 
by its recoil. 

No, we have not been skimp in our expenditures for the Army 
and Navy. In a year when the total revenues of the country, 
not including postal receipts, amounted, under a Republican 
administration, to $702,000,000, 76.88 per cent of the total spent 
to defray the entire expenses of the Government was invested, 
against the prospect of war, for munitions and equipment. In 
1914, before the present war broke out, Germany was spend- 
ing 55 per cent of the revenues on account of war; Japan, 45 
per cent; Great Britain, 36 per cent; and France, 35 per cent. 
What shall we do, then, with the political parties that have 
wasted our money and made us only the jest of the world? 

The four firms which enjoy a practical monopoly of the large 
Army and Navy contracts have secured orders amounting to 
$200,000,000 since 1887, and have realized in profits from 20 
per cent to 60 per cent more than the prices at which their sup- 
plies could have been manufactured in governmental arsenals 
and nary yards. 

THE MUNITIONS TRUST. 

To the Powder Trust, that supplied under contract to a Ger- 
man firm exact data as to the amount of powder we had on 
hand from time to time, the Government has paid more than 
$25,000,000 since 1905 at from 53 to 80 cents per pound. And 
we were recently informed by high authority that there was not 
enough powder on hand to keep our forces engaged for 24 
hours. Government plants are manufacturing the same powder 
at 89 cents per pound. 

To-day we secure for every doflar spent for battleships and 
aeroplanes, munitions, and all war equipments about 65 per 
cent of fighting strength, and under such undesirable working 
conditions for labor that the American Federation of Labor in 
1914 indorsed the Government manufacture of war materials. 

While the abnormal war conditions have resulted in abnormal 
wage conditions in ordinary times, private munitions firms have 
been among the most bitter enemies of organized labor. The 
United States Bureau of Labor made a special inquiry into the 
munition class of industries in 1910, and in the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. especially found employees shamefully mistreated and 
greatly underpaid; 46 out of every 100 men were receiving less 
than $2 a day and 51 out of every 100 men were working 12 
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hours a day. The Bethlehem Steel Co. was at the time, and 
has been ever since, receiving contracts from the Government 
running into millions of dollars. 

Whether men favor disarmament or vastly increased arma- 
ment, in a nation-wide movement to take private profits out of 
war by manufacturing an increasing proportion of all war 
equipment in Government owned or controlled institutions all 
citizens earnestly desirous of patriotically serving the country 
may unite. 

Let us not become possessed with the fear that unless we deal 
with extreme courtesy with our powder and munitions patriots 
we will be left without the supplies they alone at the present time 
are prepared to furnish. Let us remember that in the Spanish- 
American War, when every true American was bound to be un- 
selfishly offering or willing to offer himself for the protection 
of the Nation and the furtherance of her policies and principles 
at home and abroad, the Armor Plate Trust like a highway 
robber, blocked the road our Armies trod, mined the seas our 
Navies plowed, with the cry, “ Money, or your life! Give us 
a hundred dollars more a ton or we quit.” 


NO PRIVATE PROFIT IN WAR. 


The Prohibition Party serves notice now that if in power in 
such a crisis private munitions plants will be immediately taken 
over, continued under Government control, with a just wage 
for labor, a just regard for the rights of all stockholders, and 
a fair return to them. And we here solemnly pledge, if the tem- 

porary chairman has read the minds of his comrades, if he 
knows their determination, to move with all possible rapidity 


to take private profits out of war. That it is to the interest of 


the few to leave the profits in war while it is to the imperative 
interest of all men to remove it, no man ean honestly deny. 
That it is a thing monstrous beyond all words, whatever the high 
considerations that lead a nation into a conflict, that some men 
should tear themselves out of woman’s arms, turn their backs 
upon the faces of their children, and sacrifice their lives in 
bloody trenches or lie disemboweled on shell-plowed fields, while 
other men of the same breed and time remain at home to become 
immensely rich, to live on in more voluptuous ease—no man 
whose fingers are not soiled with the red of sticky coin will deny. 

All citizens should know what is conclusively established, that 
private manufacturers of war’s necessities have no patriotism; 
that they are international pirates. 

The present Secretary of War said recently: 

Even now the improvements in armor — designs worked out by the 
Navy Department have embodied in a warship finished by the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. for another nation. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that Japan has 
erected its own armor plant and surrounded it with an unbreak- 
able cordon of secrecy. 

FOR REVENUE ONLY. 

Recently a Member of the present Congress charged un- 
challenged that when the War with Spain was imminent the 
three concerns which have a monopoly on the armor plate in 
this country issued an ultimatum to their Government stating 
that they would not manufacture a single piece of armor plate 
unless they were paid $100 a ton more than the price fixed by 
Congress. But the patriotism of these concerns did not inter- 
fere with their selling armor plate for which they asked this 
country $616 a ton to Russia for $249 a ton. 

In 1897 the Du Pont Powder Co., another benign monopolist, 
entered into a world agreement which reads: 

Whenever the American factories receive an inquiry from any Goy- 
ernment other than their own, either or wae thee they are to 
communicate with the European factories e chalrman ap- 

pointed, as hereinafter set forth, and by that —— 8 ascertain the 
price at at which the European factories are quoting or have fixed. and 

hall be bound not to quote or sell at any lower than the price 
at Thich 4 9 factories are quoting oa have fixed. Should the 
European factories receive an inquiry fr the Government of the 
United Btates of North America, or decide. to quote for 2 for 
that Government, 3 airoctiy or indirectly, they shall first in like 
manner ascertain the price quoted or fixed ag A the American 3 
and shall be bound not to quote or sell below that figure. 

The American 88 are te abstain from manufectaring. selling, 
or quoting. directly or in y, in or for consumption in any of the 
European territory, and eg 5 are to a in like manner 
from manufacturing. 


z quoting 1 or indirectly, in or for 
consumption in any of 1985 ‘routs 


regard to the syndicated territ D ez “gy ? — ake 
0 e en erritory. e er wor 
there, by mutual understanding, 2 


the trade 8 to be 
— ot on for joint account in the manner ea defined. 

The Democrats have no monopoly on the principle “ For reve- 
nue only“; the armor plate and powder plants have applied it 
rigorously to their patriotism. 

There is no record of a member of the du Pont family having 
been tried for treason, but within 49 days I have heard votes 
cast for n member of this same family for the Republican presi- 
dential nomination. 


Charles M. Schwab testified, when questioned concerning the 
plugging of blowholes in defective armor plates, that he be- 
lieved it was done,” and Superintendent Corey testified directly, 


“Mr. Schwab knew about it in a general way.” And the Gov- 
ernment continues, “the servants of the Carnegie company, 
whether with or without the knowledge of the company, to in- 
crease its gains, deliberately continued for many months to com- 
mit acts whose natural and probable consequences would be the 
sacrifice of the lives of our seamen in time of war and with them, 
perhaps, the dearest interests of the Nation.” 

Philander C. Knox, general counsel for the Carnegie Steeel Co., 
who later became Attarney General of the United States and 
Secretary of State under a Republican administration, and who 
89 days ago received votes for the Republican presidential nomi- 
nation, vigorously protested against the assessment of any dam- 
ages. And he was a most successful advocate, for the damages 
finally collected amounted to only $140,000. 

A RECORD OF SHAME. 

In 1882 the cost of our Navy was $14,803,559; in 1914, $140,- 
718,434, an increase of $125,814,875, accomplished by five Re- 
publican and three Democratic administrations. And what do 
we have? In the classical words of the big-navy men who know, 
because they disbursed the funds—“ scrap.” 

And what have we accomplished? Thank God, the story is not 
altogether infamous. Not every manufacturer was as false as 
those who sold rotten armor plate to their country. This history 
of these years has its story of the Oregon, and of Santiago, and 
its pages shine in the glory of Dewey at Manila Bay. The 
doughty tars who sail the seas for the honor of Columbia are the 
welded fighting metal of all races, and these, with their brothers 
of the land as fighting men, are unsurpassed in all the world. 

God pity us, then, for the unnecessary risks we have subjected 
them to, that money mad and unscrupulous capitalists might 
snatch a larger profit! Listen to the record that shames the 
Nation: In the nine years preceding 1912, 147 men were killed 
and 102 maimed for life as the result of explosions on war ves- 
sels, due to faulty construction—more than were killed in action 
during the Spanish War—and a record that leads the world. 
The story of the submarine tragedy in Hawaii is too recent for 
any of us to have forgotten. 

WORSE THAN THE HYPHEN. 

Can we regard seriously the peace declaration of political 
parties that are absolutely dominated by the big-business In- 
terests that connive with each other and with like interests in 
foreign lands to enlarge their store by placing yet further bur- 
dens on the poor, who grew rich by trafficking in rotten armor 
while brave men die amidst bursting flues that are weakene:| by 
the hand of greed? What shall we say to those who have no 
voice to use against these blackest traitors to the flag, the 
hyphenate who openly prates about the country of his nativity, 
and the spy owing allegiance to a foreign ruler, who secretly 
poisons our social springs and secks to make us vassals of a 
foreign court, must be driven to their own shores. 

But they are Patrick Henry and Paul Revere when compared 
with the creatures of greed who speak without an accent their 
words of treachery; who, to make their infamy more lucrative 
and complete, organize to capture the very institutions that all 
political conventions pledged our sons to die for. 

Temporary Chairman Harpino said, amid roars of apprecia- 
tive laughter in the Coliseum, “A Federal nitrate plant to sup- 
ply powder to the patriots and pap to the paternalists, and 
Federal fertilizer to farmers in competition with private enter- 
prise.” ‘The political party that voices such a sentiment to-day 
in the light of known truth concerning private monopolies that 
have exploited the Nation’s honor and risked her very life for 
gold, is not competent to rule, is not fit to live. 

WHO PAYS? 


And how does the Navy League, chief promoter of ultrapre- 
paredness in the United States, plan to raise the proposed 
$500,000,000 for battleship construction? These gentlemen who, 
with palpitating hearts, view with unmeasured alarm our de- 
fenseless condition, a condition which they have labored long 
and under various administrations, for large financial returns, 
successfully to accomplish, would finance the cost of naval 
preparations by taxes on sugar, gasoline, and by other duties, 
taxes which the common man would pay; they would, of course, 
continue present indirect taxes which yield $620,000,000 a year. 
In other words, since they build the ships, they quite generously 
concede to the farmer and worker a share in the labor of na- 
tional protection by allowing the workingmen to pay the cost of 
construction. 

The scheme is mean and worthy of its promoters. Let the 2 


per cent of the people who own 60 per cent of our national 
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wealth, rather than 65 per cent of the people who own only 5 
per cent of our national wealth, pay the bill, for the 2 per cent 
enjoy the only gains of war. The 2 per cent are those who 
hold the war munitions stocks that in one year have increased 
in value nearly $900,000,000. Shall we tax the wage earner 
for a $500,000,000 bond issue for battleships while we refuse 
to levy a single cent on swollen inheritances and while we have 
scarcely opened the income mine? We declare here, let those 
who profit pay; and we publish our allegiance to the cause of 
those who, should the evil times of war come upon us, would 
fill the trenches and feed the cannon; those who fight the battles 
capitalists decree. For the common man we speak, rather than 
for others who profit in stocks enriched in human blood. 


PROMOTERS OF MILITARISM. 


And what of this Navy League so eager to spend the people’s 
money for war preparation? If patriotism runs to copper and 
steel in the United States, and we are inclined to believe that It 
does run to s-t-e-a-l, the Navy League is composed almost 

exclusively of gentlemen in whose company Paul Revere would 
feel like a hired Hessian. - 

Is it only a coincidence that there are but three firms in the 
United States that manufacture armor plate, and each one of 
them is represented on the list of 19 men who were the founders 
of the Navy League? Of the remaining 19 nearly all were con- 
nected with firms that would directly profit from expenditures 
for a larger Navy. 

There have been at all times officers, directors, and honorary 
vice presidents of the Navy League, whose unselfish patriotism 
is not questioned. But even former Presidents of the United 
States have been most unfortunate in their later business asso- 
ciations. It is interesting to note that the president of the 
Navy League is also, or was, president of the New York Metal 
Exchange, and chairman of the board of directors of the Nickel 
Trust. It is quite a coincidence that Sir Alfred Mond, vice presi- 
dent of the British Navy League, is chairman of the Mond 
Nickel Co., a large manipulator of the metai so indispensable 
to war preparations. These gentlemen might have been build- 
ers of brick cheese, or promoters of grapefruit groves in the 
Isle of Pines, but they are not. 

And the plot thickens. The various navy leagues have en- 
joyed a most delightful international fraternity, and have 
always been most brotherly. Do not for an instant think that 
the fear so widely pounding in the unselfish patriots, that our 
abject helplessness will make us an easy prey to some foreign 
power, has deterred them from observing the fine amenities 
that govern the trade in war munitions and equipment. 

The Navy League of the United States, through its official 
organ, the Navy League Journal, has enthusiastically lauded 
the spirit and results of the propaganda carried on by the 
British Navy League, the German Navy League, the French 
Navy League, the Italian Navy League, the Spanish Navy 
League, and so forth. With their round robins these war- 
promoting organizations clasp hands around the world. The 
spectacle is one to terrify all honest hearts, one to inspire only 
those who rejoice in unprincipled and greedy trade. 

These journals write not to encourage each ether to labor for 
a reduction of armament. They shout words of congratulations 
as machines increase by which millions die, but in the making 
of which there is rich reward for the few who, to quote the 
words of the temporary chairman of the recent Republican con- 
vention, “ Sluice gold from rivers of blood.” 

None of that gold will pave the way of the Prohibition Party 
to power. None of those men sit in these councils to-day. We 
come to the people with clean hands, 

Listen to the Navy Journal as it speaks in 1903: 

Without exaggeration it may be asserted that to the German Navy 
League more t to every ae er influence is due the fact and whole- 
some growth of the German Navy. 

Two Secretaries of State were affiliated with steel and armor 
concerns, either before or after their service in the Cabinet. 
They were not Prohibitionists. 

Many of our naval officers have been and are in the employ of 
industries that grow great by manufacturing war munitions. 
Educated and honored by a democracy, they wax rich in profits 
that are large just in proportion as the ideals of democracy grow 
small. 

Fifteen steel companies in the United States, all of the greater 
ones ; 8 copper companies, the great ones; 9 zinc, lead, and brass 
companies, and 10 nickel companies have their official leaders 
in the membership directory of the Navy League. Of the 19 
founders of the Navy League, 14 were vitally connected with 
great institutions bound to profit enormously by war and the 
preparation for war. 


We have witnessed the spectacle of at least one Army general 
on the pay roll of the Du Pont powder plant and the Govern- 
ment at the same time. 


SKIPPERS OF HIGH FINANCE. 


Shall we intrust the ship of state longer, or again, to political 
crews whose financial captains know but one sea, the sea of 
high finance? Shall we risk the vessel of human liberty, of 
which Washington was the first high admiral, and to which 
Lincoln gave a course through the tempestuous tides of slavery 
and disunion, into the safe harbor of liberty and union, now 
and forever, one and inseparable? Shall we risk that ship, 
freighted to-day with the governmental hopes of all the years, 
to parties that honor men who establish uniform powder prices 
with foreign capitalists, charge the Government that protects 
them $616 fot armor sold to Russia for $249, plug blowholes in 
battleship plates, install defective boilers in torpedo boats, thus 
becoming accessories in moral fact to the death of brave men 
who served Old Glory under a political Government unwilling 
to break with the confessed grafters who so lightly held their 
lives? Shall we intrust that priceless ship to a political crew 
which seats in its forecastle the sellers of Government war 
secrets, those who barter the product of American laboratories 
and state engineering rooms with as little regard for morality 
and ethics as the Turk who sells a wife out of his harem? 

If the confessed powder dealings of the American Du Ponts 
with the war manufacturers of Germany do not constitute trea- 
son, then the dictionaries have not correctly defined the word. 

The paramount question in mechanical preparation for war 
to-day, agreeing as we all do that the obligation to police our 
possessions and properly safeguard the institutions for which 
civilization and God have made us responsible, is not a subject 
for debate, is not, Shall we thus prepare? The question is, 
Who shall superintend the work—Democratic builders, Repub- 
lican builders, or sober builders? Shall the carpenters of the 
capitol at Harrisburg, the gold-brick layers of Albany, N. Y., 
the manipulators of French Lick Springs, the multiple home 
builders of Utah, the powder boys of Delaware? Not if wisdom 
comes with experience. 

Let us give this contract to those master builders who, with 
singleness of purpose, undiscouraged by slow progress, unper- 
suaded by the promise of shorter hours, have for 44 years been 
fashioning a house upon the unyielding foundation of govern- 
mental truth, a political habitation of which the American 
people are now invited to take possession. 

We have enumerated here blunders and crimes inexcusable 
and sickening, and in the last analysis they are the errors and 
sins of one political group still appealing to the American voters 
under two emblems and two names, for in spirit both parties 
are conservative, in policy both are reactionary, and in ap- 
palling maladministration they are equally guilty. 

A RECORD OF WASTE. 


From 1884 to 1916 the record has been one of inefficiency and 
waste. No political change has for a single hour shaken the 
control by criminal big business of the functioning power of the 
Government, The whole people has been exploited in the in- 
terests of the few who for gold were ready to betray and did 
betray their country. The demoralization proclaimed by the 
Republicans in this campaign is unmistakably from the tree of 
ruin, which is of their own planting and nurturing, and which 
the Democracy has never failed to water. If men gather figs 
from thistles and grapes from thorns, then may America expect 
to secure her relief by electing either the Democratic or Re- 
publican Party to power. But if men do not thus gather, then 
lay the ax to the root of the tree. 

The Prohibition Party alone of all parties emphatically de- 
clares and clearly proves that so long as war and preparation 
for war—which levies a monumental tax burden upon the gener- 
ation that fights, and lays an accumulative mortgage upon 
generations unborn, brings stupendous profits to a certain few— 
continues the peace of the world is in constant menace; the 
hope for a practical disarmamet of the nations and a league 
among responsible governments for the enforcing of world order 
rises and falls with the fluctuations of the market. 

Watch closely those who would have us believe that the 
supreme business of this campaign is to return the Republican 
Party to power, that only thus can the honor of the Nation 
be restored, her integrity reestablished at home and abroad. 
Watch closely, for their voices are the voices of REED Sasroor, 
Borse Penrose, and William Barnes. This convention submits 
to the American people that the supreme business of the cam- 
paign now opening is the election to power of a political party 
with unsoiled hands, the only political party brave enough to 
declare itself upon the greatest issue now troubling the gov- 
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ernments of men, the only party competent to rule in a time 
when cowardice and selfishness will bring disaster, when to 


misrule means ruin. The supreme business of this campaign 
is the election to power of the only party of human liberty, the 
only party of the Lincoln spirit and vision, and to return the 
Republican Party to the political dead house of 1912, compan- 
ioning with it the Democracy of 1916. 

‘MEXICO. 

But let us be specific again. Our Army and Navy can be 
enlarged without menace to our institutions until they are 
sufficient to police our boundaries and to help carry the white 
man’s burden of responsibility for those people of our island 
possessions and in troubled States immediately at our doors, 
who by long years of exploitation at the hands of conquerors 
and greedy capitalists, and because of their slower development 
are not competent to rule themselyes—peoples that may not be 
left to themselves without endangering civilization itself. It is 
true of nations as of individuals, that he who does not help 
others eventually loses the inclination and the ability to help 
himself. > 

In Mexico we are confronted by the inevitable, and the in- 
evitable is not war, but a clean-up—a clean-up of civilization. 
Just as a city addresses itself to a plague spot that endangers 
the health and life of its people, so must we address ourselves 
to the Mexican plague spot that menaces the peace of the West- 
ern Hemisphere and slays civilization amoung 16,000,000 human 
souls. The Democratic administration has erred, erred in spite 
of the wise counsel of men fully conversant with the situation. 
And the Republican Party is as bad, for four years ago it 
evaded and passed on the problem it now so loudly shouts for 
a chance to solve. 

We go to the Rio Grande, if we go, to reap a harvest of 
Republican sowing and Democratic tending, and we go, too, in 
the train of unscrupulous finance that corrupter a Mexican Goy- 
ernment for gain and exploited Mexican ignorance for profit. 
But we go, and for humanity’s sake and the honor of the flag 
we must not turn back until our work is well done, until order 
has been brought out of chaos, until the safety of the citizens 
of our border States is absolutely secured, and an adequate 
Government established in the Halls of Montezuma. The price 
to be paid is vast; and who shall direct its payment? No false 
modesty will seal our lips in this campaign. 

A CONSTRUCTIVE ARMY. 


Our perparedness for peace is indeed poorly begun if it does 
not place very early in its program the conservation of mines, 
forests, natural waterways, and unclaimed soil—the conserva- 
tion of all natural resources. In such conservation lies an 
opportunity to employ our armies in times of peace so as to 
make them constructive builders of the Nation. Two hundred 
and fifty thousand men could be engaged for well-nigh unnum- 
bered years in the Mississippi and Missouri Valleys, reclaiming 
the flood lands, the richest of the country, in strengthening 
the banks of these rivers from source to mouth, in building a 
system of reservoirs at the headwaters of all great rivers to 
eliminate disastrous inundations and so as to give an equal 
distribution of water throughout the dry season; in reforesting 
the hills and lesser mountains; in vast irrigating projects that 
will make out of the Great American Desert a waving wheat 
field and a garden; in building a system of National-State 
highways; in opening up Alaska; in completing an inland 
waterway from Florida to Maine that would make possible the 
prompt mobilization in perfect safety of vast forces to be used 
against a possible invader; and in building networks of rail- 
ways paralleling both sea coasts to be in times of peace high- 
ways of commerce, and in time of conflict, should the necessity 
ever arise, the carriers of munitions and defenders. 

Such armies would be a crown of glory to the Republic and 
one of the surest guaranties for world peace that America could 
provide, 

The chief menace of the standing Army, idle and unoccupied 
minds, would be removed. Men of the uniform would be no 
longer trained to think destructively, but constructively; the 
direct, daily military instruction, while not neglected, would be 
an incident in their business as soldiers; the supreme task of 
their lives would be the building of the State, the creation of 
a greater America. 

Such a program would enable us to pay the soldier and the 
sailor an industrial wage, a wage large enough to guarantee the 
enlistment of men desirable morally, physically, and mentally ; 
and it would also assure the Nation that these men on retire- 
ment from Army service would be equipped for all the tasks 
that fall to the lot of the private citizen. 

Adequate coast fortifications should be constructed without 
regard to cost, but the lessons of the present war must not 
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be forgotten—a sand dune is more effective than a fort of 
masonry and steel. Great batteries should be constructed on 
armored trains that could be quickly shifted to any threatened 
point of the coast. 

In our preparedness for peace we will not forget social pre- 
paredness, workingmen’s compensation for in dustrial accidents, 
minimum-wage laws, the prohibition of child labor, and con- 
tinued efforts to eliminate industrial abuses—abuses that have 
grown up under the criminal neglect and the mismanagement 
of the two dominant political parties who have heard the clink 
of the dollar before they have heard the call of the child. The 
hours of toil for women must be shortened. In the last two 
years the good citizenship of many States has forced breaches 
in the wall of political indifference large enough to crowd 
through some five hundred laws dealing with these social prob- 
lems, but we have just begun the work. 


INDUSTRIAL PREPARATION. 


We must deal more specifically with the problem of the unem- 
ployed. While some other countries provide cheap transporta- 
tion for labor so that it can be quickly shifted from places 
where it finds no market to the centers that may be at the same 
time suffering from a labor scarcity, the Hepburn Act prohibits 
this in the United States. The Hepburn Act should be promptly 
amended. 

In all of our attempts to organize American industry and to 
relieve social conditions we have suffered the handicaps of 
political administrations fundamentally conservative. The com- 
paratively few good laws passed have largely failed in their 
operation because intrusted to unsympathetic if not positively. 
unfriendly administrations. Social justice in the United States 
heeds a new approach. It looks to-day for a friend glad to 
champion its policies and programs. It turns away from those 
who gave little or nothing, and who, when they gave at all, did 
so under duress, reserving to themselves the privilege of emas- 
culating any good laws passed in fulfillment of preelection 
promises, 

Our industrial conservation should begin now a careful con- 
sideration of economic conditions throughout the country, for 
unless we guard ourselves closely a financial disaster will come 
upon us with the close of the war the like of which we have not 
witnessed since 1873. Present conditions are abnormal; they 
are not sound, and will not survive. Wages in the great manu- 
facturing cities are unprecedented. The cost of living, which 
has shown for years a more steady upward trend than wages, 
and far less tendency to decline than wages, which are the most 
sensitive gauge of economic conditions, continues its wild flight. 
And the cost of living can not increase beyond a certain point 
without revolution. A well-fed people will suffer many indig- 
nities in silence, but a starying city is soon a howling mob. 


THE HIGH COST OF LIVING, 


And here again the issue of prohibition crowds itself directly 
across the path of politics. We can go on manipulating the 
tariff, tinkering with its schedules, but the solution of the prob- 
lem of the high cost of living will continue to wait on the solu- 
tion of the liquor problem. So long as the American people 
countenance and protect the robber that filches two and a quar- 
ter billion dollars from them annually—an amount which ap- 
proaches $100 for every family under the Stars and Stripes— 
the cost of living will not be greatly reduced. 

How long will we continue to worse than throw away this 
vast amount? For it there is no good thing returned; it is 
wasted. The institution that manipulates the iniquitous trans- 
action is a parasite on society, for the liquor traffic is not a 
business, but a crime. But the waste of the drink bill of the 
United States can not be computed in dollars. Hundreds of 
thousands of wage earners have their earning power impaired 
or cut off entirely because of their drinking habits, for indus- 
trial prohibition is now a fact in every State of the Union and 
in well-nigh every great industrial institution. 

Release the drink bill of the United States, turn it into legiti- 
mate channels of trade, that it may buy necessities and comforts 
for the people, strengthen the hands of honest industry by in- 
creasing honest sales, and reward a larger number of laborers 
with an increased wage. Instead of allowing it to enlarge a con- 
cern whose success is achieved by the loss of business capacity 
and earning efficiency on the part of those who buy its product, 
set it to work in the places where men grow wiser and richer 
and better as the result of its investment. When we destroy 


John Barleycorn we will have destroyed the most heartless 
exploiter of the vital needs and legitimate comforts of the com- 
mon people, Ours is a constructive program for prosperity, for 
prohibition is the impartial friend of honest labor and honest 
capital. 
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THE MELTING POT. 

Such a peace program as we have outlined gives a new cast 
to the always embarrassing problem of foreign immigration. 
America must not fail to be the harbor in which the ships of 
every foreign country bearing those who seek liberty and will 
prize it shall find asylum. But the criminals of all countries 
must be barred. No literacy test is sufficient at this point, or at 
any other, for some of the most worthy who came to us in 
times past came illiterate, and through no fault of their own. 
They fled from lands that barred to them the doors of educa- 
tion. A son of one such is president of a great American uni- 
versity to-day. Others who read and write and speak many 
languages are haters of all law, defiers of all order, enemies 
of the moral standards that we cherish, and they should be 
turned back from our shores. 

But let us not satisfy ourselves with the hurried examina- 
tion at our Ellis Islands, which results generally in another ship- 
load of strangers being sent haphazardly in the East Side of 
New York or the slums of San Francisco or Boston. There 
should be maintained in connection with our Agriculture De- 
partment, a bureau having in charge the transportation of for- 
eigners who come from agricultural districts of Europe, to 
Goverment-laid-out, irrigated, and equipped farms in the West. 
And much of the millions of acres of waste land of New Eng- 
land could be eventually thus employed, for these people who 
come to us are in thousands of instances intensive farmers who 
have made a living on mere scraps of land, and to whom the 
richer fields of the States would be a paradise. Let these Gov- 
ernments give these farmers superintendents and instructors, 
to furnish them the training that our agricultural colleges are 
furnishing our own citizens in many States to-day. Let there 
be long-term credits with easy semiannual or annual payments. 
Such a plan, closely watched, under a businesslike management, 
would not only help solve the fuel problems for the melting pot, 
but it would decrease the foreign menace in our great cities, 
stimulate the movement back to the soil, and eventually pay 
into the National Treasury millions of dollars. The problem 
of conservation and foreign immigration can be and should be 
related so as to help solve each other. 


PROHIBITION SPELLS PREPAREDNESS. 


But the Prohibition Party, with full deference to all other 
considerations that enter into the constructive program of pre- 
paredness for peace, declares that in a most vital and compre- 
hensive way, prohibition spells preparedness. And we further 
declare that any political orgainzation not wise enough to see, 
not brave enough to openly champion this truth, is not com- 
petent to rule. 

What, then, shall the word of America be to political parties 
remaining silent on the liquor problem? A problem which Rus- 
sia has settled by national prohibition, which Germany recog- 
nizes by sending orders into the trenches calling upon her 
soldiers to refrain from drinking intoxicating liquors, which 
France moves against by banishing absinthe, and of which 
Lloyd-George, of England, declares, “We are fighting Ger- 
many, Austria, and drink, and so far as I can see, the greatest 
of these three deadly foes is drink. I have a growing convic- 
tion, based on accumulating evidence, that nothing but root- 
and-branch methods will be of the slightest avail in dealing 
with the evil. I believe it is the general feeling that if we are 
to settle with German militarism, we must first of all settle 
with liquor.” 

What shall our word be to political parties remaining silent 
on this question? There is only one word, that word is defeat. 


The challenge of the Prohibition Party to the citizens of the 


United States is the challenge of highest patriotism. Judged in 
all of its phases, industrially, physically, and economically, po- 
litically, and morally, the liquor problem constitutes the most 
vast and immediate issue before the American people. Here is 
an institution that directly takes, annually, out of the pocket- 
books and tills of our citizens two and a quarter billions of dol- 
lars; for which it gives no return of value; for which it renders 
to the State wrecked and diseased bodies, minds, and souls; for 
which it impoverishes labor, interferes with the investments of 
honest capital, and disturbs the whole economic system. The 
indirect financial loss to society through the operations of the 
liquor traffic is quite $4,000,000,000. 

In physical loss we pay a price no man is able to adequately 
estimate, for John Barleycorn drives his poison into the loins of 
potential fathers and into the wombs of potential mothers, to 
predoom the race with the eugenic taint of alcohol. To-day the 
Stars and Stripes float over recruiting stations that before the 
trouble with Mexico, were turning back 65 per cent of all ap- 
plicants as physically unfit, and of these a distressing majority 
were the victims of diseases that the alcohol appetite, more 
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than any other one thing, is responsible for, because it so 
quickly and completely breaks down the will that resists 
passion. 

When we count our revenues, will we excuse political parties 
that call us to new and greater financial sacrifices but have no 
word for the criminal maker who fills our priséns, our alms- 
houses, and asylums; who fastens upon us the burden of the 
physical and moral incompetent? 

We demand justice for little children, and shall we be deceived 
by political parties that prate of social justice and at the same 
time by unanimous vote deny even an open discussion of the 
traffic that cuts off the earning power of the drinking parent, 
makes him a vietim of industrial prohibition, and thus drives 
into cotton mills and deep mines a million thin-chested and 
blood-impoverished boys and girls, who must fight for bread and 
breath? To these the school doors quickly close, if they have 
ever been opened; for them there are no playgrounds, no green 
fields with singing birds and smiling flowers. 

Shall we forgive a silence that condones an institution without 
which the white-slave traffic, as an organized vice, could not 
live for 10 days? 


CONSERVATION OF HUMANITY. 


We have a voice in this convention not for the conservation of 
forests and rivers and minerals; we speak here for the conserva- 
tion of women and children and men, for the conservation of 
humanity. And, that the Government shall come into the hands 
of the friends of the people, we pledge, as did our fathers theirs, 
“our lives and sacred honor.” 

Let no man be deceived. More than possible foreign foes 
endanger us; an internal enemy menaces our freedom. I fear 
to-day the foul thing that burrows its way into the very vitals 
of our greatness, that breaks us down in our physical tissue and 
moral fiber. Give to America strong bodies and clear minds and 
clean hearts, and she will turn back the fleets that bring hostile 
armies to her shores; she will prove sufficient for her present 
and future problems, even as she has answered the grave ques- 
tions that faced her past. 

But Amertea needs every man at his best. For the sake of all 
the world, America must not fail. And the liquor traffic will 
give to the armies of her progress trembling limbs, palsied arms, 
deafened ears, blinded eyes, poverty of purse and of soul, and 
hearts that are too frail to pump the blood of mighty deeds. 

This chiefest enemy of America Democrats and Republicans 
feared to face. And remember, they were petitioned. Have no 
mercy now, grant no quarter. The spokesman of 20,000,000 men 
and women called upon them to take up the gauge of battle 
against the rum shop, and by silence they reaffirmed their com- 
mittal to policies ranging from assurances of noninterference to 
promises of open friendship. 

The Herman Raster “ personal-iberty ” resolution is still the 
liquor policy of the Republican Party, as no doubt the wholesale 
liquor dealer who represented the Indianapolis district in the 
Republican national convention of this year, with the Cincinnati 
delegation, would testify. And Democracy still stands loyally 
for its “antisumptuary ” plank of 1876. 

To the eloquent appeals of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the 4,000,000 Christian Endeavorers, the 150,000 pledged peti- 
tioners of the Flying Squadron of America, and the Committee 
of Sixty, the latter assembled by Dr. Irving Fisher, of Yale, and 
representing the great educational, economic, and social-service 
organizations of the country, appeals which called for an un- 
equivocal platform declaration in favor of national prohibition, 
the Democratic, Republican, and Progressive conventions an- 
swered “ No.” ` í 

The Progressive Party was brave enough to discuss the ques- 
tion on the floor of the convention, but it was not brave enough to 
leave off following a man to pursue a principle, and so, by way 
of Sagamore Hill, it journeyed to the political potter's field. 

THE COVENANT OF 1912. K 

A great Progressive editor from Kansas well said that the 
platform was incomplete and eloquently plead for a rebaptism 
of the courage of 1912, but he plead in vain. It remained for the 
son of a martyred President to advance the amazing argument 
that the issue of prohibition is too big, that it would dwarf 
the platform if included, and in effect crowd out all other 
planks. To those who saw Ichabod written over the name 
Progressive that day the conviction was unavoidable that to 
be the sons of patriots is not enough, and that those who have 
for a long time been the beneficiaries of political power find it 
scarcely possible to follow any principle unrewarded for longer 
than four years. Civic piety does not build moral muscle on 
political pie. 

For the men of the Progressive convention who fought a 
brave fight and gloriously lost, who lifted their voices in pro- 
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test against secret high chambers, who refused to sit quietly 
at the feet of political reactionaries, and who battled without 
compromise and who still battle for the reaffirmation of the 
principles that called the Progressive Party into existence we 
have only words of commendation. And as their blood brothers, 
their own house having been gutted by its master builder, 
we invite them to rest under our roof while we together raise 
a structure that shall shelter a hundred million people from the 
storms of private and public greed. 

Our invitation to those betrayed citizens who in 1912 gave up 
all to follow a new flag of social justice and who took a vow 
to break the power of an invisible government is as open as it 
is sincere. The principles that called them out of old asso- 
ciations still survive, even as the corrupt manipulator of politics 
from whom they turned away and to whom they are now called 
to return still survive. No flood of words can wipe out the 
fact that every reason existing for the organization of the 
Progressive Party four years ago exists to-day for the continu- 
tion of the fight against the evils the Progressive Party was 
created to destroy. 

If the gentleman who followed Theodore Roosevelt in the 
last campaign follow still the justice, the Americanism he then 
proclaimed, they can not follow Theodore Roosevelt now. The 
terms demanded in 1912 have not been granted; the conflict 
begun then has not been finished, and he is not a safe guide 
who makes a new vow in lieu of an old promise unkept. 


THE FEMALE ULTIMATUM. 


I have seen towering trees fall before the joint cuttings of 
two axemen, who, working together, with blow following blow, 
hewed to the heart of the monarch of the forest. I have seen 
a giant workman laying the bricks of a city pavement, with 
his left and right hands toiling in perfect unison and- with 
almost incredible rapidity. In the crash of a great line drive 
on the gridiron I have felt the swaying of the human mass in 
deadlock, and then the impact of the reserve from the backfield 
that destroyed the balance and forced the ball oveꝶ the line. 

Just as the tree falls slowly before the attack of a single 
axeman, just as the paving waits on a “one-handed” layer 
of bricks, just as the gridiron struggle remains undecided 
until it has felt the drive of the reserve back, so society waits 
to-day on the fullness of the strength of womanhood. No re- 
source of power available for the world program of peace, 
sobriety, and the economic freedom of the masses dare be over- 
looked. Hear the female ultimatum to the race—a lift or a 
drag, a plaything or a mate, a parasite or a partner. 

And hearing the ultimatum the Democratic and Republican 
parties declared“ We are for—but—”. 

And as regards the liquor traffic, which has been responsible 
for the slaughter of more human beings than all wars, with 
pestilence combined, the Democratic and Republican parties also 
agree for both by silence say, Let the murderer continue to prey 
upon the people, The Democratic Party and Republican Party 
are one party—by age and wealth and membership, by tradi- 
tion, platform, and tickets they are one party—the Conservative 
Party of the United States. 

By their fruits we know them. And if uniformly bad fruit 
for 80 years ever warranted the destruction of a tree the Demo- 
cratic and Republican trees, in the year of grace 1916, are long 
overdue for the axe. 

Return either of them to power and the evil influences that 
dominate both will continue to exploit the people. 

ONE OLD PARTY. 


The Republican and Democratic Parties are “one party.” 
Save only where each indulged in personalities and where one 
affirmed what the other denied with regard to Mexico, their 
platforms substantially agree. A great newspaper critic has 
well said; “ The two conventions were as alike as two P’s ’—in 
politics and preparedness.” The Democratic and Republican 
platforms this year are both “ We are for —— but” platforms, 
Both declare in generalities for “strict neutrality” and the 
protection of “human rights,” for a vast and aggressive 
preparedness, for the conservation of natural resources, the 
cutting down of administration expenses; both announce their 
holy opposition to graft, urge an adequate tariff, and measur- 
ably indorse woman suffrage—the platforms of the two domi- 
nant political parties are in agreement. 


THE PLANK OF COWARDICB. 


The supreme cowardice of the leadership of the dominant 
political organizations came to a climax in their equal-suffrage 
declarations. Fearful of the righteous anger of the enfran- 
chised womanhood of 12 States, goaded toward justice by their 
own liberal members, but chained fast by reactionary bosses 20 
prejudice and time-worn tradition, they accomplished a pro- 


nouncement that sounds like a political address delivered by an 
inebriate in 1896, the burden of whose remarks was Hurrah 
for William McKinley and free silver.” We denounce their 
double-dealing and their cowardice. We reaffirm our un- 
equivocal declaration for the enfranchisement of womanhood, 
her complete political emancipation. We declare that man, 
who wrote himself into the Constitution, shall write in woman, 
too. In every State campaign and in every effort to secure 
woman suffrage by the action of Congress we pledge the whole- 
hearted and complete support of the Prohibition Party. This 
political organization, which was the first to speak for the 
ballot in the hands of the women, remains to-day the uncom- 
promising political champion of her equal rights. The Pro- 
hibition Party will not swerve one hair’s breadth from its 
course until to the provisions of the fourteenth amendment of 
the Constitution, which gave liberty to the black man, is added 
the word “sex,” which will also free the mothers of men. 
WHO WILL STOP THIS MURDER AND SMASH THE PORK BARREL? 


Will the party of Hughes or the party of Wilson stop the 
murder of a hundred thousand of our citizens annually by John 
Barleycorn? Will either of these parties stop the infamous 
trade in rum that debauches Africa? Will either of them lift 
a finger as political organizations to abate the drunkenness of 
our island wards, and will they smash the pork barrel? 

Absolutely, no! They will continue to spend a billion dollars 
of the people’s money annually at a waste of at least $80,000,000, 
and millions of that money will continue to-go for criminal 
appropriations to rivers that can never have traffic and for 
Federal buildings that remain as the chief attractions of the 
cities that will never be; they will continue to buy armor plate 
from those who plugged blowholes, and they will continue the 
oe of powder from the trust that betrayed its Govern- 
ment. 

Will either of these parties eliminate the standing commit- 
tees of Congress that exist merely to provide chairmanships 
and petty perquisites? Emphatically, no. There is the Jom- 
mittee on Transportation Routes to the Seaboard, for instance, 
which keeps no records, has no work to do, and which has not 
held a meeting in 37 years. But it commands the services of 
three clerks—gentlemen in waiting to the politicians who load 
the committee. In January the overburdened chairman of this 
committee presented a resolution to the Senate asking for a 
fourth clerk—and these bills the people pay. 

ODE TO PORK, 
(Dedicated to one of a large number of deserving statesmen.) 
“The alien stands without the gate,” 
The statesman shouts sna mops his pate; 
“The need, compatriots, is great 
For pork.” 
“Five hundred millions for big ships 
The pluto statesman smacks his lips, 
And then the program sadly slips 
On pork, 
“The Army needs a Gatling gun,” 
And in a year he'll give it one, 
And for the deed so payer done 
Take pork. 
He buys an aeroplane or two, 
A submarine that drowns her crew, 
And then enjoys his favorite stew 
Of pork. 
He shouts for “ freedom of the seas,” 
3 spouts of “ Greece. . and suppliant knees,” 
d yells, “ Ye gods, the forest tr trees,” 
And pork. 
To all the past he points with prido, 
He drops a tear for those who died, 
Then turns with 3 hollow eyed 
To pork. 
“A billion 9 for the flag, 
Then not a s nigh tr shall ever drag;” 
But when his 5 an him brag, 


As generous as he pie ma 
A spender jovial and free ; 4 
This is the man who sends bum seeds to me 
My pork. 
Then a patriot’s lusty shout 
When the assessors cry “ shell out!” 
For how could freedom live without 
ts pork— 
And build canals across the moon, 
And seaports in New Mexico, 
And dig a channel to the sea 
From every town where eer tails grow, 
And at each crossroad of the land, 
Ra aN sup Seo? ardor lag, 


behold a city AE maa 
And rear a building with a flag? 
And should a battle fleet arrive 
And land an army on our coast, 
Just send the admiral to the house 
And feed him on a royal roast 
Of pork. 
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The United States needs a business manager, a manager who 
will departmentize the Government and cut the red tape of 
political bureaus. And for such a position a wise firm never 
selects a proven incompetent or one who has been worse. 


HUGHES AS A PROGRESSIVE. 


The keynote speech of Senator Harprne declared for a ship 
subsidy and against Federal armor and powder plants, and the 
Republican platform directly or indirectly so declares, and Mr. 
Hughes, accepting the nomination, says: 

I can fully indorse the platform you have adopted. 

In opposing these progressive measures to relieve the Goy- 
ernment from the exactions of the Powder and Armor Trusts, 
and to open new markets and mills, measures for which practi- 
cally all Progressives stand, Mr. Hughes, whose high convic- 
tion no man questions, is no doubt animated by the same 
peculiar progressivism that caused him, as governor of New 
York, to veto the 2-cent passenger law passed by the legislature, 
and “ full-crew ” law, and to recommend to the same legislature 
that it vote against ratifying the Federal income-tax amend- 
ment. 

It really requires more than the indorsement of the Hon, 
Reep Smoot, of Utah, and Senator Borse Penrose, of Pennsyl- 
vania, to convince the American people that a candidate for 
public office is a great liberal statesman. 

And what of the Democratic convention and its candidate? 
With a word picture that brought the St. Louis convention to its 
feet in a frenzy, Temporary Chairman Glynn pictured the Presi- 
dent of the United States wringing a surrender from the mighti- 
est military nation of the world, a surrender that left no wife 
a widow and no mother without her son. But for the wives 
who have watched their husbands burning in the fires of the 
rum Moloch, the mothers without number who have followed 
their sons to drunkards’ graves, and their daughters to the stake 
of man’s alcohol-fed lust that convention had not a word. 


“ DEAD MAN’S HILL.” 


T have seen a picture inexpressibly sad, of Dead Man’s Hill, in 
France, with its 300,000 graves and as many wooden crosses, 
‘Far as eye can reach are the figures of black-shrouded women. 
But they have their pitiful compensation—there are trinkets 
of the Legion of Honor, and the memories of heroism that will 
never die. Powder-blackened and disemboweled, their sons 
were dumped into long trenches, but the flag of the fatherland 
and the tricolor of France float proudly above them and they 
live forever. There is compensation. 

But to-day I see another Dead Man’s Hill, and this hill is in- 
finitely sad. Women crowd it with their forms and cover it 
with their lamentations, and for them there is no compensation, 
no flag to drape above a picture, no cross of honor to press into 
a baby’s hand, no memory but one of infamy and shame. They 
mourn their dead and through their tears no rainbow ever 
shines, for their dead have died in vain. 

Who speaks for them? Does the distinguished jurist who 
turns back from the great court that in the minds of the fathers 
and for the safety of the whole Government was to be forever 
inviolate against partisanship, whose door until this hour has 
shut out the partisan, inclosed only the American, whose walls 
have never before failed to be politically sound proof, and 
whose bench has never before been a political ladder? No. 

Does the great Democrat who desperately fought for the con- 
firmation of a wet commissioner in the District of Columbia, and 
to whom the most eloquent tribute since Ingersoll plumed his 
knight was paid by a former governor of New York? No; not 
one word. 

Who, then, speaks for the wife and mother of the drunkard, 
for the mourner who laments the unnumbered slain of alcohol? 
The Prohibition Party speaks for her. 

Out of this hall rides forth her knight, and he will not turn 
back until her dead are avenged and her wrongs righted, until 
her tears have compensation, until her little children are no 
longer menaced by the despoiling of their father, until, by the 
grace of Almighty God and the votes of the American people, 
there has been consummated a salooonless nation. 


ELECT PROHIBITION, 


The whole strategy of the campaign for us from now on must 
be built about the proposition that until the Government is cap- 
tured our principles are helpless, for we can do nothing. Our 
platform, our candidates, our party administration, our party 
papers and party speakers, our entire program, must be dedi- 
cated to the one monumental effort to win the three departments 
of the Government, to elect national prohibition. 

In this fight, which is of vaster import than the election of a 
presidential candidate or the achieving of an immediate success, 


all Prohibitionists, all friends of peace and all promoters of so- 
cial justice, all honest men of business who would labor for 
abiding prosperity and the economic comity of the nations, all 
toilers who have been exploited and all suffragists who have 
been deceived, we invite to join. 

And specifically do we invite the millions of young people who 
have announced their determination to turn away from political 
parties, unmindful of the issue they have so gloriously cham- 
pioned ; specifically do we invite the great Methodist Episcopal 
Church, which called upon the Democratic and Republican na- 
tional conventions to declare for prohibition in their platforms; 
and specifically do we invite all Christians, for once again the 
voice of Methodism is the voice of the Kingdom. 

And specifically do we invite the millions of honest tollers, 
men and women, whose prosperity and hope of peace are alike 
insecure so long as the Government remains in the hands of 
political parties that give robbers’ profits to high finance and 
continue the crime of the liquor traffic. 

And specially do we invite the Committee of Sixty, represent- 
ing in its personnel the university, the board of health of the 
State and great city, organized labor, the newspaper, and great 
industries, specifically do we invite this committee, for, announc- 
ing that “ Whenever politicians or political parties prefer the 
liquor traffic above public health, efficiency, and morals, such 
men must be set aside and such parties abandoned,” it has faced 
the platform committees of the great political parties only to be 
decisively refused. We alone accept the challenge the Commit- 
tee of Sixty presents. We alone of all the political parties do 
not * the liquor traffic above public health, efficiency, and 
morals. 

And specifically do we invite the incomparable white-ribbon 
host, whose matchless leader, Frances Willard, in the name of 
national prohibition, was the first to face the derision and insult 
of a great political party’s platform committee room. 

All of these we invite, and with them we call- the 150,000 
pledged signers of the Flying Squadron of America, and every 
other man and woman who desires to cast a clean ballot against 
a foul saloon. The lists are open wide, the banner of political 
chastity, the flag of human liberty, is unfurled; join the fight, 
and join now. à 

Ladies and gentlemen of the convention, it is for us to write a 
platform that will grip the imagination of the country and cap- 
ture its faith. It is for us to nominate a ticket that will thrill 
the hearts of the converging temperance forces of this Union as 
the nomination of John P. St. John thrilled the men who fol- 
lowed Finch in 1884. And, God helping us, we will so write and 
we will so nominate. 

And we will raise out of our poverty and we will spend with 
the discernment of those who know the value of sacrificial coin 
a million dollars before the first vote is cast in November. We 
will shower the Nation with our literature. We will conduct 
platform meetings and meetings in shops and on the street in 
every city and town. We will put out our party papers into 
2,000,000 homes and swing our standard across the continent 
and back again in special trains. 

THE HIGH COVENANT. 


And to the people of this Nation we pledge ourselves to begin 
immediately on election to power an authorized campaign to 
establish a world court, and we further pledge that we will move 
at once to secure reciprocal trade arrangements with the coun- 
tries from whom we purchase and to whom we sell. 

We will proclaim our constructive program to secure the prac- 
tical brotherhood of the nations. And as we move to stop the 
slaughter of war, remembering the unnumbered dead, the un- 
numbered living, and the unnumbered unborn cursed by alcohol, 
we will immediately deprive the liquor traffic of the use of the 
mails, take from it the protection of interstate commerce, place 
upon it a prohibitive tax, move to accomplish a prohibition 
amendment to the Constitution, and thus we will stop the 
greater slaughter of peace. 

We pledge ourselves to fortify the Nation, to make her a 
citadel impregnable, but to preserve her human and natural re- 
sources with every dollar that builds her Army and her fleet. 
We covenant with the people to take private profit out of war 
and to punish the traitors who placed rotten armor between our 
countrys’ defenders and their foes. And we solemnly sweur to 
make our preparation a preparation for peace, harmonized to 
eyery ideal of the democracy whose message must not fail, for 
it is the hope message of the world. And we will not forget that 
prohibition spells preparedness. 

We go forth to champion the unrestricted political rights of 
womanhood and demanding an ample justice for little children. 
And in every effort made for social justice we will remember 
that the supreme tangible foe of motherhood, her most bitter 
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enemy when she asks for the ballot, and the Judas Iscariot of 
her sons and daughters, is king alcohol. 

To accomplish these things we will give ourselves without re- 
serve, give ourselyes as the fathers of this party gave them- 
selves, give ourselves as Lincoln gave himself, give ourselves to 
“the last full measure of devotion - our money out of poverty, 
our influence though dear dreams be shattered, our minds until 
they fail, our hearts until they break, our vital forces until their 
inner fountains are dried up. 

Comrades, the call of the hour is the challenge of a supreme 
opportunity to an unparalleled sacrifice. These are the words 
of triumph: Peace, prosperity, and prohibition. Elect prohibi- 
tion. Write woman into the Constitution. Turn out the ex- 
ploiters of the people. Take private profit from war. Stop the 
slaughter of peace. Save America and serve the world. 


ADDRESS or WELCOME TO THE PROHIBITION NATIONAL CONVENTION, ST. 
PAUL, MINN,, JULY 19, 1916, BY W. G. CALDERWOOD, OF MINNESOTA, 
CANDIDATE For UNITED STATES SENATOR, 

I am honored beyond my deserts in this opportunity of extend- 
ing to you the official welcome of the North Star State. I 
welcome you as that group of Americans who, in politics, have 
kept alive that fundamental American truth, that this Nation 
was established among men to insure to them their God-given 
rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. I greet you 
as the one political organization that has dared to face the 
great organized enemy of these fundamental purposes of govern- 
ment—the liquor traffic. 

NEVER RECEIVED A WOUND IN THE BACK, 


It has not been your lot to be alone in the apprehension of the 
vision that this evil-is the destroyer of life, and lays in the grave 
the bodies of a hundred thousand of our kith and kin every 
year; nor was it yours alone to discover that the slavery of the 
liquor traffic is, as the great emancipator declared, “A viler 
slavery and a greater tyrant” than any other, and that in this 
land of liberty there are millions in a bondage more galling 
than fetters of brass and chains of steel. Nor were you alone 
in the discovery of the fact that that most sweet and tender 
purpose of government, the happiness of the people, was turned 
into ashes and gall and bitterness through this evil bearing the 
official sanction of government. But you have distinguished 
yourselves as brave and intelligent patriots in that you have 
dared to face that enemy when every other political party has 
turned craven, and for 44 long years you have faced in the 
political arena every form of man and beast that the broad 
empire of whisky-dominated politics could furnish, and never 
yet received a wound in the back. You are distinguished in that 
bravery, heroism, and patriotic fidelity to the foundation prin- 
ciples of our liberties, and for that reason I stand to extend to 
you on this auspicious hour the official hand of greeting for the 
Prohibitionists and for the people of the State of Minnesota. 

A TRAIL BLAZER, 


Your faith of heart and your sinew of purpose have led the 
ceaseless fight for motherhood, for childhood, for labor, for the 
home, for the flag, and for everything for which the flag stands. 
In its leadership for progressive reform, in its stand against 
special privilege and the plundering of the masses in the interest 
of the classes the Prohibition Party rings true to every pur- 
pose of the Declaration of Independence, and it alone has had 
the bravery and statescraft to translate that immortal docu- 
ment into modern phrase and apply it to modern problems. 
King George III is dead. But you alone seem to comprehend it, 
for you alone invoke the principles of the declaration against 
his tyranny to protect the life, liberty, and happiness of the 
people from tyrants and oppressors compared with which he 
was both puny and indulgent. The Prohibition Party has been 
the clear brained and fearless pioneer, blazing the way for 
nearly every one of the meager reforms that have been wrung 
from the old parties, and it introduced to the world every issue 
of their progressive wings. Thus has it been the political brains 
of the Nation and has done the sane and progressive thinking 
of the people for the past generation. Nor is this an idle boast. 
It is the verdict of history and the sentence of events. Let the 
record speak. 

WE LED BRAVELY WHERE OTHERS TIMIDLY FOLLOWED. 

The Prohibition Party led the demand for civil-service reform 
in 1872 when the Jacksonian doctrine, “'To the victor belongs 
the spoils,” was both law and ‘prophets in every other political 
school. 

In 1876, 24 years before any other party comprehended the 
need, it demanded the popular election of United States Sena- 
tors—a reform esteemed by many to be the greatest since the 
emancipation. : 


It faced the taunt of paternalism and the charge of meddling 
with the sacred right of contract when, in 1872, it demanded 1 
the regulation of railroad, steamship, and telegraph rates. 

And the people lost millions of dollars waiting for the tardy 

action of the old parties. 

It was the pioneer (1872) in the demand for 2-cent letter 
postage, and it has remained for a Prohibition Congressman 
in 1916 to evolve a practical, scientific measure to reduce letter 
postage to 1 cent without the impairment of the general postal 
service. 

COOPERATION VS. INDUSTRIAL WAR. 

Its first platform (1872) declared for reform labor legisla- 
tion and laws prohibiting discrimination in favor of capital. 

Had it been given power it would, by laws that promote the j 
just division of the wealth which labor and capital jointly | 
produce, have produced a condition of friendliness and coopera- 

tion between those elements instead of the hostility that now 

constantly menaces the public weal by threatened or actual 

industrial war. | 

It was the first (1872) and for many years the only party to 
stand for equal suffrage, holding, under the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, that “ governments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed,” and it has kept up the fight till the 
justice of the demand and the final triumph of the cause of 
political equality are almost universally conceded. 

Its platform of 1876 demanded that Government lands should 
be granted to actual settlers only, a provision most tardily en- | 
acted by the Republican Party after millions of acres of the 
public domain had been grabbed by land sharks and specu- | 
lators. As a people, we are still suffering an annual loss of | 
millions of dollars because of this evil, while hundreds of 
thousands of people are congested in the cities, being denied 
cheap lands which they would develop into productive’ tracts 
but for the unstatesmanlike policy so long and so foolishly 
pursued. 

It was the first (1876) to demand the suppression of lot- 
teries and the denial of the mails to lottery business and ad- 
vertisements. Its bills of a like nature against the liquor 
traffic, which are now pending in Congress, would put an end 
to that crime. - 

It championed the suppression of polygamy in 1876, and was | 
the first party to propose the protection of the home through 
uniform marriage and divorce laws. 

It was the pioneer in the demand for postal savings banks, 
providing safe and convenient banking privileges for the com- 
mon people, under which savings deposits have enormously in- 
creased. 

These are some of its reforms that have been achieyed. 

AND IT STILL LEADS ON. 

It began its crusade against the unspeakable traffic in girls 
in 1876, a generation before the slow brains and money-en- 
grossed hearts of the license parties awakened to the fact that 
virtue has value. Nor do they yet seem to know that it is 
more hideous for the Nation to condone the traffic in white girls’ 
hearts than in black men’s bodies. 

In 1872 it demanded the abolition of the electoral college, 
and the popular election of the President and Vice President. 

It was the first to propose the nonpartisan commission of 
tariff experts to handle the everlasting question upon which 
the old parties keep the people in ignorance and divided, while 
monopolies and trusts feed fat on excessive profits on American 
sales at the same time that they market their products at a 
reasonable profit to foreign consumers at prices far below those 
charged at home. This proves that our tariff, as at present ad- 
ministered, is a burden upon the American consumers and 
not upon foreign manufacturers. 

GAMBLING IN FOOD PRODUCTS, 


It was the first, and up to this hour, the only party to de- 
mand the abolition of gatabling in grain and food products, 
which practice costs the Natfon millions annually in artificially 
created high prices of the necessities of life, and through which 
vast fortunes are taken from the consumers by produce 
gamblers who create no values. y 

It is the only party to declare for terminal elevators and 
warehouses, which, when established, will save the farmer 
and the consumer the immense sums every year which now go 
to nonproducing market and grade manipulators. 

It was years in advance of any other party in its demand 
for universal peace through an international court of justice, 
by which international differences should be settled by reason 
rather than by the bloody butchery and wanton waste of war. 

And it now stands as the one party that would halt the mad 
rush toward militarism into which the Navy League, the muni- 
tions manufacturers, and the subsidized press would force us. 
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Before the European outbreak we were expending more money 
on account of war than Germany, which is military mad; or 
Russia, with double our territory and surrounded by jealous 
and unfriendly neighbors; or any other nation except England, 
which has four times our territory, scattered in every part of 
the globe. And we were expending a larger proportion of our 
total national outgo than any of them and nearly twice as large 
a proportion as some of them. Yet, though we paid dearly for 
preparedness, through mismanagement, favoritism, and graft 
we are, so we are told, criminally unprepared. After having 
paid the Du Ponts alone upward of $25,000,000 for powder in 
the past 10 years, during which we have not fought a battle, 
we are told that there are not sufficient powder reserves to keep 
our coast guns in action against a hostile fleet for 60 minutes. 
The Republican Party after 16 years of uninterrupted adminis- 
tration, during which they spent over 50 cents of every dollar 
for war purposes, past or present, and the Democratic Party 
at the end of three years in power will probably join in trebling 
our appropriations for preparation. And even this profligacy, 
which is to be paid by the common people in the high cost of 
the necessities and comforts of life, does not satisfy the patriots 
of the Navy League, the controlling members of which will 
make enormous profits through the sale of war materials. 
THE NAVY LEAGUE. = 

What is the Navy League? Largely a war traffickers’ club 
where gather together armor-plate patriots who shove up the 
price of armor plate $100 per ton when their beloved country 
gets into war, as was done during the Spanish-American War; 
who out of devotion to the Star Spangled Banner sell their 
Government armor plate at $616 per ton and the same to 
Russia at $249—less than half; who perjured themselves in 
order to swindle the Government, thereby imperiling our 
sailors and putting the safety of the Nation in jeopardy by 
palming off armor plate full of blowholes—the same companies 
and men are still awarded contracts for armor plate; powder 
companies who charged the Government over 50 per cent ex- 
cessive profit, and at the same time entered into contract with 
the foreign powder manufacturers to keep them at all times 
advised as to sales to the United States Government, so that 
Harper’s Weekly of May 9, 1914, contained the following para- 
graph in comment upon the astonishing condition: 

Do you recall the friction in 1898 over the German squadron in 
Manila Bay? A German admiral brought on a condition that might 
have held momentous consequences, and Germany knew to a pound 
what our powder reserves were and what their qualities were. 

And Senator Henry A. pu Pont, of Delaware, who signed 
this treacherous if not treasonable contract, is now chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Expenditures in the War Depart- 
ment. The publicity given to this contract has resulted in its 
abandonment. 

A WOLF IN SHEEP’S BATHING SUIT. 

What is the Navy League? The Navy League is the Ameri- 
can (2) institution which, through its official organ, The Seven 
Seas, went squarely on record for war for conquest and national 
aggrandizement in the following very remarkable language in 
the issue of November, 1915, only nine months ago: 

It is the absolute right of a nation to live to its full intensity, to 
expand, to found colonies, to get richer and richer by any proper 
means, such as armed conquest, commerce, diplomacy. 

Thus the Navy League, whose members are largely those who 
“get richer and richer” through war and preparation for war, 
put “armed conquest” as the first means by which a nation 
may exercise its “absolute right.” The shocking abhorrence 
expressed for lovers of peace and humanity in the September 
number of the same official organ of the Navy League (The 
Seven Seas) breathes even a more un-American spirit. I quote: 


The true militarist believes that cifism is the masculine and 
humanitarianism is the feminine manifestation of national degeneracy, 
World empire is the only logical and natural aim of a nation. 


This marks the Navy League as a wolf in sheep’s clothing— 
but very thin. For it loudly protests its love of peace and its 
desire to prepare for war that we may have peace, and then in 
the official columns of its own press it propagates the doctrines 
of armed conquest and world empire, which doctrines are treason 
to the flag and to the genius and purposes of this Government 
and to the people. To what length may it not go in the privacy 
of its secret councils? 

One of the founders of the Navy League is J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, referred to by Lloyd-George in a speech in the British 
Parliament less than a month ago as the official agent of the 
British Government in America. He is a director and was the 
organizer of the United States Steel Corporation, which was on 
the carpet of governmental investigation for monopolistic irregu- 
larities. Senator Clark, of Montana, is also a director. The 
president is Robert M. Thompson, of the International Nickel 


Co., and also of the New York Metal Exchange. It was he who 
first proposed before a group of munition men that a propaganda 
be launched for the Government to appropriate $500,000,000 in 
this session of Congress for Navy expansion, and certainly the 
press and politicians like “the ox that knoweth his master’s 
crib,” have done valiant service for the plutocrats by playing 
alternately on the fear and patriotism of the people. A few of 
the other war traffickers who are represented in the Navy 
League by directors are the Carnegie Steel, Consolidated Cop- 
per, Utah Copper, Lackawanna Steel, Midvale Steel—but the 
list is long. If anyone wishes fuller particulars, write to me. 
Oh, but Charles M. Schwab, the armor-plate swindler, who has 
been pleading with the people in advertisements that must haye 
cost many hundreds of thousands of dollars, to use their influ- 
ence to keep the Government from manufacturing its own armor 
plate, must not be forgotten. He was one of the founders of the 
Navy League. After he had been found guilty, as Carnegie’s 
general superintendent, of selling the Government rotten armor 
plate, fraudulently concealing its worthlessness, the congressional 
investigating committee had this to say of his crime: 
CRIMINALITY OF THE CARNEGIN CO. (CHARLES M. SCHWAB, 
SUPERINTENDENT). 


If the criminality of a wrongful act is to be measured by the delibera- 
tion with which it is committed, the magnitude of the evils likely to 
result from its perpetration, and the want of provocation with which it 
is done, the frauds which your committee have found are worthy to be 
called crimes. The servants of the Carnegie Steel Co. (whether with or 
without the knowledge of the company) to increase their gains, deliber- 
ately continued for many months to commit acts whose natural and 
probable consequence would be the sacrifice of the lives of our seainen in 
time of war, and with them, 8 dearest interests of the Nation. 

The company were hired to make the best possible armor plate and paid 
an enormous price for so doing. They were hired to make an armor that 
would stand the shots of an enemy and upon which the Nation might 
rely in time of need. They were paid between $500 and $700 a ton and 
thousands of dollars a plate for so doing. Resting under these obliga- 
tions the company or its servants have perpetrated manifold frauds, the 
natural tendency of which was to palm off upon the Government an 
inferior armor, whose inferiority might perchance appear only in the 
shock of battle and with iieateulable damage to the country. 

No fine or mere money compensation is an adequate atonement for 
such wrongs. The commission of such frauds is a moral crime of the 
gravest character. Your committee do not consider it as within their 
province to draft a criminal statute; but they do feel under obligation to 
call the attention of the House to the importance of protecting in the 
future the interests of the 8 the lives of our seamen, aud the 
safety of the Nation by appropriate legislation, denouncing as crimes all 
such acts of fraud and deception practiced upon the Government in con- 
nection with armor plate and other material of war, and making such 
acts severally punishable in all persons who commit them or aid and 
abet their commission. 


He stands bravely for naval expansion against all comers, and 
incidentally for the appropriation of more of the people’s money 
to pay him increased profits for armor plate. 

I welcome you as the only political convention that would 
cheer, or even tolerate a statement of these facts. 


„ FAITHFUL OVER A FEW THINGS—RULER OVER MANY THINGS.” 


And these companies which reap immense profits from war, 
and thereby heap intolerable burdens upon the common people, 
do not neglect the patriotic duty (?) of putting men in legislative 
and administrative office who will do their bidding. And they 
especially show themselves to be Scriptural. in making the man 
who has been faithful over a few things ruler over many things. 
Philander C. Knox had been the faithful attorney for the Car- 
negie Steel Co., and, it is undisputedly stated, on Mr. Carnegie’s 
recommendation, was made Attorney General of the United 
States. Afterwards he was sent to the Senate, which is a favorite 
place for attorneys and other servants of big business who have 
served well. 

It is a good place for them to continue their service of big 
business while drawing their salary from the people. It will 
be interesting to recall that when the Government had assessed 
damages of $600,000 against Mr. Carnegie’s company for one of 
the rotten armor-plate swindles perpetrated by this patriotic 
corporation against the flag—our flag—that Philander C. Knox 
got the damage reduced to $140,000, saving the “ steal ” company 
$460,000 that was rightfully due the Government. To rob your 
Government is to rob you. Benjamin F. Tracy, as Secretary of 
the Navy, also did a good turn for the Carnegie Steel—Charles 
M. Schwab, general superintendent—by awarding to it a large 
contract without competitive bids, and he was rewarded by, 
being made general counsel for both the Carnegie and Harvey. 
Steel Cos. Robert Bacon was a member of J. Pierpont Morgan 
Co., bankers and founders of the United States Steel, for 10 
years before he was made Secretary of State; Herbert L. Sat- 
terlee, one of the founders of the Navy League, former As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy, is general counsel for the United 
States Steel; and Beekman Winthrop, of the Lackawanna Steel, 
formerly held the same under secretaryship. And time would 
fail me to tell of the faithful servants of big business who have 
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been given seats of advantageous service in the United States 
Senate, 
WAR TAX ON NECESSITIES. 


Nor are they neglecting their opportunities hereabouts. Mr. 
Frank B. Kellogg, nominee for the United States Senate in this 
State, was counsel for the Steel Trust in Minnesota for years. 
He now makes the main drive of his campaign the military 
program of the Navy League which the war traffickers are pro- 
inoting by an expensive and apparently subsidized propaganda. 
This is no charge against his honesty. It is rather a proof of 
ic. His mature life has been in the world of big business, apart 
from the thought and atmosphere of the common people and 
sturdy, thoughtful yeomanry who bear almost the entire burden 
of war and preparation for war. He is for the big Navy. It 
is to the interests of his world. But it is destructive to every 
interest of the farmer, the Iaborer, the artisan, and the modest 
business and professional man. Under our present system of 
taxation the people would pay on what they eat, wear, and use 
$455,000,000 of that $500,000,000, and men with incomes of 
$4,000 per year or more would pay the remaining $45,000,000 
on their incomes. But a man with a $4,000 income who pays a 
tax of $100 pays it without denying himself any necessity. ‘The 
laboring man who pays a tax of $10 must deny himself or family 
some needed thing. But in the high cost of living the surtax 
of the man who supports a family runs into some hundreds of 
dollars per year. Sugar was 17 pounds for the dollar before 
the war, it is now 10 pounds. The retail price of butter is 
nearly a half greater. Shoes cost from $1 to $2 more per pair 
for the same grades. 


AN EXORBITANT METHOD OF TAX GATHERING. 


And much, if not most, of this goes to rich monopolies. Thus 
for every dollar of these high prices that goes to the Government 
for revenue several dollars go to the monopolies. An editorial 
writer recently estimated that the European war is now costing 
the people of the United States in added prices imposed by 
monopolies, with war as an excuse or cause, an aggregate of not 
less than $1,940,000,000 per year. It will later appear that on 
gasoline alone it is $2,460,000. These monopolies are waxing 
enormously rich at the expense of the consumer. Add further 
war burdens and the consumer, not the monopoly, will pay $10 
out of every $11 of that burden. And the war traffickers are 
making the most profit of them all. When the war broke out 
Bethlehem Steel was quoted at under $40. In a year and a half 
it had mounted to $474. It is said that 2 per cent of the people 
own 60 per cent of the wealth and that 98 per cent of the people 
own but 40 per cent. 

RICH ENRICHED FROM THE PENURY OF THE POOR, 

Preparation for war means that those who are already rich 
will be made richer at the cost of those already poor, 
And should actual war eventuate from the preparation 
for it, those same poor are the men who would go into 
the trenches to bite the dust, writhe with poison, or smear 

. the earth with their blood, and the same women and chil- 
dren who had been robbed of the necessities and comforts 
of life to prepare for war would be robbed of all that was 
left to them of life by the actuality, while those already made 
rich would live in safety, piling up added profit from poverty's 
Calvary. 

DO YOU WANT WAR FOR CONQUEST?—THE NAVY LEAGUE DOES. 

The Navy League advocates a war of conquest. It would 
mean profits for them. In pursuance of their purposes they 
urge huge appropriations and vast increase of the Navy and 
standing Army. The man who advocates their program, if he 
knows their program, knows that its adoycacy looks toward mili- 
tarism and war for conquest. If he does not know,-he is an 
unsafe representative of the people’s interests in this critical 
period. Mr. Kellogg loudly champions the war program of the 
Navy League, the steel interests, and the Powder Trust. 

AMERICA FIRST. 

Another big interest that needs a big man to look after its big 
jobs is the Standard Oil. 8 

America is the great producer of petroleum. For some years 
we have produced nearly half and some years more than half of 
the world’s supply. 

A congressional investigation brought about by CHARLES H. 
RANDALL Prohibition Congressman, shows that: 

American gasoline, pumped from American wells, drilled in 
American soil, refined by American refineries, sold at the Ameri- 
ean seaboard to American purchasers at 6 cents per gallon 
more than for export to Europe. That is to say that the peace- 
loving (7) big-business men charged peaceful America 42 per 
cent more-for an American product at an American port than 


they charged warring Europe. The Standard Oil and its com- 
patriots believe in “doing” America first. And the diabolism 
of it is that the same big-business men gave out to the public 
prints that the high price charged in America was caused by 
the European war. Before Mr. RANDALL turned on the light 
the oil interests sent out the prediction that If the war con- 
tinued we would see gasoline up to 50 cents a gallon. In 
Canada it is now rted at 35 cents. Since the introduction 
of Ranpatr’s bill the price has ceased to rocket, and it is 
prophesied that it will decline to more nearly normal. The 
average export price, as reported by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, December 18, 1915, was 14.6 cents. The 
average domestic price for eight leading Atlantic cities for the 
same date was 20.6 cents. It goes without saying that the oil 
companies were making some money on their export price. Sup- 
pose they were making 1 cent. Then, on American sales they 
were making 7 cents. That is as much on 1 gallon sold to 
America as on 7 sold to Europe. Doing America first—and 
worst. In 1915 we consumed 41,600,000 gallons of gasoline. 
If we consume a like amount in 1916 the 6 cents extra profit 
that Americans will pay to the American oil industry—more 
than they would pay if they were foreigners—will amount to 
the tidy little sum of $2,460,000. 
OIL CONDITIONS BAD—OIL DIVIDENDS GOOD. 

But it is stated by the oil industries that the oll conditions 
are bad. The Cushing field has fallen off from 300,000 barrels 
per day to 100,000, and the Rittman process has not given the 
promised relief. Yes. Conditions bad? But the stocks of 17 
of the active Standard companies advanced an average of 87 
points from March, 1915, to April, 1916. Bad conditions usually 
show in a slump, not a jump, in stocks. And dividends also are 
a fair index. One Standard company paid 40 per cent quar- 
terly, or at the rate of 160 per eent annually. They ought to be 
able to wiggle along. Two others paid 24 per cent quarterly; 
four paid 20 per cent each, quarterly; two, 16 per cent each, 
quarterly; and seven, 12 per cent each, quarterly—all in 1916, 
under “bad” conditions, but under a 6-cent per gallon arti- 
ficial profit charged to Americans—only. 

A PROFITABLE LOSS. 

Five years ago the Standard Oil Co. was dissolved into its 
several component or subsidiary companies. The reason was 
that the Standard had throttled competition, in which process 
it had strangled many competitors. It was dissolved under 
the Sherman antitrust law. While the old Standard Oil Co. 
was intact it could not, under the Clayton law, discriminate in 
prices—freight considered—between different places. It was 
through such discrimination that prior to the passage of the 
Clayton Act the Standard made much of its money through 
unfair manipulation. 

JOINT OF COMMON OWXERSHIP, 


Let it now be remembered that during the past few years the 
oil field has vastly broadened. Back in the seventies, when 
Rockefeller began his oil operations, the Appalachian field was 
the only oil field in the United States. Up to 1900, at which 
time the Standard absolutely dominated the field, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Ohio, and West Virginia, all in the Appa- 
lachian field, produced 53,000,000 of the 64,000,000 barrels pro- 
duced in the entire United States. But In 1911, the date of the 
dissolution, the production of the Appalachian field had fallen 
to 28,000,000 barrels, while California, Oklahoma, Texas, Kan- 
sas, and other Western States had taken the lead and the pro- 
duction had jumped to nearly 210,000,000 barrels. Thus, the 
Appalachian field, which produced 83 per cent of the total as 
late of 1900, produced but 13 per cent in 1911; but the Stand- 
ard Co., while existing as a single corporation, was prohibited 
under the Clayton law from discrimination. Its old, familiar, 
and profitable method of business was thus impossible. Yet 
with oil fields in all parts of the Nation, discrimination was 
more than ever necessary in its program. How could that diffi- 
culty be overcome? By dissolution. But dissolution was fatal 
unless it could be accomplished without disturbing the joint or 
common ownership of the component or subsidiary companies. 
If it could, the Standard would still have every power to fix 
and control prices which it possessed in its existing form, and 
would escape the Clayton law, thus giving it a free hand to 
discriminate, which would add immeasurably to its power and 
hence to its profits. But it would all depend upon the form of 
the decree of dissolution. Here was a big job for a big man. 

THE IRON COUNTRY. 

Let us now bring up a line of relevant history. The iron 
fields of Minnesota had been discovered by the Merritts, of 
Duluth. They were hardy frontiersmen and started out to 
develop the new industry as they had helped to develop the 
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timber and shipping Industries. The panic of 1896 caught 
them. They were advised to ask John D. Rockefeller to help 
them out—and he did. He helped them clear out. After 
he had acquired title to the vast riches of the iron coun- 
try, his holdings were, in whole or in part, transferred to 
J. Pierpont Morgan, who organized the United States Steel 
Corporation. Davis, Kellogg, and Severence were attorneys in 
the case, and appeared as such in the directories of the com- 
pany as late as 1911, the date of the Standard Oil decree. In 
his testimony before a congressional commission, Mr. Kellogg 
said that he personally attended to much of this business. It is 
quite possible that Mr. Rockefeller recognized in Mr. Kellogg 
a big man for big business during these negotiations. 


WON THE CASE BUT LOST THE COIN, 


When suit was brought against the Standard Oil Co, to dis- 
solve it, it made appropriate and vigorous defense of itself, and 
fought the case at every point; at least so it seemed. But the 
Government won and the Standard was dissolved. By court 
custom it is presumed that the winning counsel, in this case Mr. 
Frank B. Kellogg, wrote the decree. The decree did not disturb 
the joint or common ownership of the component or subsidiary 
companies into which the Standard was dissolved. Permit me 
to quote a few sentences from an address delivered by R. L. 
Welch, general counsel for the Western Oil Jobbers’ Association, 
at St. Louis in March of this year: 


The application of the Sherman law to the Standard Oil Co. has 

a ure not only because it did not produce the results ho for 
but because it has conferred a positive immunity upon the es 
of the Standard Oil Co. It has given them a power of discrimination 
which could not have existed but for the remarkable decree. 

No co eration of the legal a: of the situation can be complete 
which does not embrace an analysis of the purposes and effects of that 
famous decree. 

The Govyernment’s contention both as to the law and as to the facts 
was ed, and yet the practical situation as to competition has 
not been changed except to confer upon the common owners of the 
Standard Oil Co.'s subsidiaries immunity from regulation as a whole. 

The price is fixed by the Standard Oil Co. At this very moment 
there is not a jobber, there is not a refiner, there is not a producer who 
may not be caused enormous losses if the Standard Oil Co. reaches the 
conclusion, rightly or wrongly, that the supply of crude has become 
such that the price should be dropped. 


And likewise there is not a consumer who can escape similar 
loss if the Standard Oil Co. reaches the conclusion, rightly or 
wrongly, that the price of crude should be boosted. 


In no essential respect since the dissolution decree has this power 
(to fix prices) been changed. * * + 

And here we find the jobber, by virtue of the dissolution decree, in 
such a situation that the provisions of the Clayton law against dis- 
crimination can not in any respect be applied to the Standard Oil Co. 
as a whole. * * My point is that that decree was worse than 
nothing. A more futile, a more purposeless, a more absurd decree was 
never entered by a court. * * * It would have been far better for 
the pose of the United States and for the independent oil industry if 
the Government had either made the dissolution effectual or had done 
nothing at all. 

A BIG JOB FOR A BIG MAN. 


That was a big job for big business. It made big prices for 
the people, big jumps in the stock market, and big dividends for 
the Standard Oil Co., and counsel for the people got a big fee— 
$59,000—from the Government. Sure, some big man! 

Mr. RANDALL, in presenting his case at the hearing before the 
Committee on Mines and Mining, said in part: 


WHY DO GASOLINE PRICES SOAR? 


The most commonly accepted defense of the increase in the price of 
98 is Fren as the war in Europe and an alleged enormous ex- 
Port demand. 

Before showing in detail the fallacy of this claim I want to call 
attention to some curious facts in relation to the decree dissolving the 
Standard Oil Co. 

If export conditions do not sustain the claims made in that direc- 
tion and if our suspicions that the dissolution decree makes of the 
Standard Oil Co. a more 8 combination than before then it can 
reasonably be argued that this eg tones is responsible entirely for 
the alarming situation confronting 3,000,000 users of gasoline. 

I exhibit here an official list of 1911 of the officers of the United 
States Steel Corporation and its 86 subsidiary companies, On page 
10 I find listed in the legal department as attorneys of all these com- 
panies the firm of Davis, Kell & Severance, of St. Paul, Minn. In 
the . before House committees in 1911 the fact develo that 
Frank B. Kellogg was 3 $59,000 by the United States as attorney’s 
fees in the Standard Oil dissolution case. 

Now, curious fact No. 1 is that John D. Rockefeller, jr., was a stock- 
holder in the United States Steel Corporation, of which Mr. Kellogg’s 
firm were attorneys at the very moment that Mr. Kellogg was prose- 
cuting the Standard Oil Co. on behalf of the United States. 

Curious fact No. 2 is that in the Standard Oil dissolution decree is 
found this language: But the defendants are not prohibited by 
this decree from 3 ratably to the shareholders of the prin- 
cipal company the shares to which they were equitably entitled in 
tne oe of the different corporations that are parties to the com- 

ation,” 

This sort of a decree was well described by James J. Hill, who, at a 
banguet stated that the only effect of the dissolution decree in the 
Northern Securities case was to compel him to exchange one certificate 
of stock for two others of different colors. Stan Oil are 
now printed in many colors, but the same interests own them. 


Comtag te the claim of increased prices on account of export de- 
ds. m official jemonstra 


man sources it will d t 
April, 1918, the average price of line in eight Atlantic cities was 
only a fraction of 1 cen per gene above the export price, whereas 
oy Sener 1915, the dome c price was 6 cents above the export 
— YOU SHOULD SAY “ THANK YOU, SIR.” 

When a man buys gasoline he should say Thank you, sir,” 
to the counsel for the United States Government who secured— 
and probably wrote—the decree, for the extra 6 cents per gal- 
lon which he is privileged to pay. That item of 6 cents looks 
small, but in the aggregate it means $2,460,000 annually to the 
bank account of the oil magnates. And it was made possible 
by the dissolution decree. It was a big job all right. 

IT IS OF RECORD. 

All arguments aside, this much is of record. In 1911, when 
the decree was entered, the tank-wagon price of gasoline in 
the Indiana field, for example, was 11 cents per gallon. By 
March, 1912, it was 12 cents; in June it was 13 cents; in 
August it was 14 cents; in October, 15 cents; and by Febru- 
ary, 1913, it was 16 cents, the highest price it had attained up 
to that date, since the earliest years of the petroleum in- 
dustry. And in 1916 it surpassed all previous records, with 
export trade at a standstill and the American consumer soaked 
6 cents per gallon for not having the patriotism to be a 
foreigner ! 


ed that while in 


A CORRECT PRINCIPLE. 

I welcome you, and I congratulate you that it is a Prohibi- 
tion Con n that has introduced the bill that has brought 
the Standard Oil to bay—a bill in harmony with the principles 
of the party—providing for the Government ownership or con- 
trol of the oil fields and refineries. That bill has stopped the 
mad flight of prices, and if enacted into law will put the great- 
est monopoly in any article of general commerce where it can 
no longer enrich the opulent by an unfair surtax upon the 
people. And thus again our principles show in pleasing con- 
trast with the faltering, puttering, tinkering policies of the old 

rties. 
sit “TP WE STAND FIRM, WE SHALL NOT PAIL.” 

The history of our statecraft stands out upon the horizon of 
American politics as the Matterhorn shoulders the sky. During 
all these years, lit by no glint of immediate victory, you, the 
Prohibitionists of the Nation, have fought on in the gloom of 
what the world calls failure. And in the gray dawn of the 
morning after election day the blare of the lonely battle bugle 
of the loyal Prohibitionist sets the air athrob as his undaunted 
faith shouts “ Victory!” and makes mockery of events that 
seem to spell defeat. 

THIS YEAR OF VICTORY. 

This has been a trench warfare, Steadily and irresistibly 
have we pressed forward, driving the enemy from his defenses 
of indifference, custom, law, and greed until on this happy hour 
I dare to stand and prophesy to you that the day is not far 
distant when we shall break through the last line and take the 
citadel at Washington. In the providence of God and by the 
heroic patriotism of the American electorate, strengthened as it 
now is by the battalions of women in 12 States, it is by no - 
means unthinkable that with a statesmanlike platform and with 
candidates who will inspire the confidence of the American 
people, backed by the loyal support of the rank and file of the 
Prohibition Party—it is not unthinkable, I say, that we shall 
this year write the eternal doom of the liquor traffic by electing 
not only scattering officers but more; for, though we fail to 
elect our national candidates, we shall elect the national issues 
for which those candidates stand and for which this party has 
for more than a generation given its lofty and unswerving 
devotion. 

GODDESS OF LIBERTY LIGHTING THE WORLD. 


I welcome you not by my own lips but by the lips of the 
Prohibition forces of this State. I welcome you in the name of 
the unconquered and unconquerable army that marches on to 
that victory which, under God, is as certain as sunrise. I wel- 
come you with the assurance that I make no vain prophecy 
when I state that when the next Congress shall assemble the 
State of Minnesota will be represented by one or more Prohi- 
bition Members. I welcome you with the certainty that never 
again will any Prohibition Congressman be as lonesome as 
CHARLES H. RANDALL, of California, has been. I welcome you in 
the confidence that with the growing loyal support of the patri- 
otic voters of the United States the Prohibition Party shall press 
forward in its holy war until there shall not be a disfranchised 
woman or a legalized drunkery anywhere under the flag and 
that this land of our life, of our liberty, and our love shall be 
the Goddess of Liberty lighting the path of the world with 
the torch of Peace, Progress, and Prohibition. 
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A Comparison of the Present Administration with Preced- 
ing Administrations in Legislation and Achievement for 
the Development of the Navy. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. LEMUEL P. PADGETT, 
OF TENNESSER, 
In run House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 25, 1916. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, in view of the widespread in- 
terest throughout the country on the subject of preparedness, 
and especially the interest of the people in the Navy, and in 
view of the many unjust criticisms and untrue reports which 


have been published broadcast through the country, I deem 


it appropriate to call attention to the achievements and accom- 
plishments of the present administration under the lead and 
guidance of President Wilson and the administration of the Navy 
Department under Secretary Daniels, and to submit compari- 
sons with the achicvements and accomplishments of preceding 
administrations, In so doing I have full confidence that the 
facts will bear testimony to the splendid achievements and ac- 
complishments of the present administration and will refute 
the untrue charges and misstatements relating to the Navy 
which have been circulated broadcast throughout the country 
and will demonstrate to the people that the present adminis- 
tration and the present Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Josephus 
Daniels, are deserving of praise and commendation for the re- 
sults accomplished. 

I shall not attempt to deal in rhetoric or in flights of grandilo- 
quent phrases, but shall content myself with a plain business- 
like statement of the facts and show what has been accom- 
plished in building up the matériel of the Navy and in legis- 
lation for the reorganization and improvement of the personnel 
of the Navy, and to show that the administration and the Con- 
gress has kept faith with the people and has redeemed the 
pledges and fulfilled the assurances given to the country. 

The Democratic platform of 1912 declared, with reference to 
the Navy, that— 

The party that proclaimed and has always enforced the Monroe doc- 
trine and was sponsor for the new Navy will continue faithfully to 
observe the constitutional requirements to provide and maintain an 
adequate and well-proportioned Navy sufficient to defend American 

0 9 protect our citizens, and uphold the honor and dignity of the 

a . 

In pursuance of the declaration of the Democratic platform in 
1912 President Wilson, in a message to Congress, announced the 
position of the administration with reference to the nayal 
strength in these words: ` 

We shall take leave to be strong upon the seas, in the future as in the 
past, and there will be no thought of offense or provocation in that. 

And in a later message to Congress the President states: 

We have always looked to the Navy of the country as our first and 
chief line of defense; we have always scen it to be our manifest course 
of prudence to be strong upon the seas, - 5 

In pursuance of the declarations of the Democratic platform 
and of President Wilson thorough investigations were made by 
the Navy Department and by the committees of Congress with a 
view of determining, first, the fighting efficiency of the existing 
Naval Establishment as regards its personnel and matériel; 
second, the means to be adopted to increase the efficiency of the 
existing personnel and matériel; and, third, the necessary legis- 
lation to provide additional personnel and matériel to render the 
Naval Establishment more nearly adequate to defend the inter- 
ests of the United States and place our Navy, the first line of 
defense, in a great state of preparedness. 

As to the first of these investigations, the Wilson administra- 
tion found the Navy short of officers, short of men, short of 
fighting craft, short of aircraft, short of munitions, and with 
an organization in the Navy Department that did not effect 
proper efficiency. The Navy was not balanced and was not 
adequate, nor was there at any time a continuous policy to 
render the Navy well balanced or adequate. While it is true 
that the Navy General Board had a policy for 48 ships of the 
first line by 1919, no Secretary of the Navy had ever adopted 
the recommendations of the General Board in the annual esti- 
mates to Congress. The lack of a fixed and definite policy led 
Senator Loba in a speech in the Senate on July 13 of the present 
year to state: 

I have already said, when I began to speak, that this bill went some 


distance in remedying the haphazard, ill-balanced, often stinted, and ill- 
proportioned recommendations of Congress made by committees and 


compromises, and all that, without any system. 


Owing to this lack of a fixed policy or system, our Navy, under 
Republican administration, was allowed to drop prior to 1911 
from second to third place. 

In an attempt fo prevent our Navy dropping still further in 
relative strength due to such haphazard policies, President Wil- 
son, in his message to Congress in December, 1915, urged the 
adoption of a well-considered and well-proportioned continuing 
program for the construction of new vessels. Although the Gen- 
eral Board since 1903 had constantly recommended a continuing 
program that would have given the United States 48 capital ships 
with other craft in proportion by 1919, it was not until the pres- 
ent year, under the administration of President Wilson, that the 
recommendation of the General Board for a well-proportioned 
continuing program was adopted and both Houses of Congress 
have approved such a policy. The action of the administration 
and Congress means that the new American Navy will be de- 
veloped along the lines of a fixed, definite, and continuing policy, 
and that our first line of defense will not be built in a haphazard 
fashion, as heretofore. 

The continuing program authorized in the Naval bill, which 
has just passed both Houses of Congress and been approved by 
the President will shortly assure the United States a well-propor- 
tioned and well-balanced Navy, second in strength in the navies 
of the world, and authorizes constructions in an amount that 
will tax the capacity of private shipbuilders as well as the ship- 
building facilities of the Government for the next three years. 

The following table shows conclusively the haphazard policy 
which has been indulged in by previous administrations since 
1903. The table shows the recommendations made by the Gen- 
eral Board as regards new constructions, the recommendations 
made by the Secretary of the Navy, and the authorizations of 
Congress: 

Construction recommended and authorized since 1903, 


Recommended by the Gen- | Recommended by the Sec- | Authorized by Con- 
eral Board. retary of the Navy. gress. 


1903. (Secretary Moody.) (Act of 1904.) 
2 battleships. ......-........ 2 hospital ships 
i armored cruiser .......-.--- 1 batileship .. ꝗ . 1 battleship. 
3 protected cruisers.......... 1 armored cruiser! ... --| 2 armored cruisers. 
4scout cruisers......-----..- 3 protected cruisers! 

2 to 4 scout cruisers --| 3 scout cruisers. 

2fuelships..............--++ 2 submarines....... --| 4 submarines. 
$ destroyerss. 2 fuel ships! ..........-....- 2 fuel ships. 

1904. (Secretary Morton.) (Act ol 1905.) 
S battleships... ......0.0.2+ 3 battleships?.............-. 2 battleships. 

E x 6 8 (if practicable) . 

1905. (Secretary Bonaparte.) (Act of 1906.) 
3 battleships.. I battleship. 
1 gunboat.. .. 
2 river gunboat 
4 Sect 285 3 destroyers 
4 * ee 11| 8 submarines. 
4 torpedo boats 
2 small gunboats... 

1906. (Becretary Bonaparte.) (Act of 1907.) 
2 battleships................. 1 hatileahip; and, with hesi- | 1 battleship. 

+ 

1 DOME. nepune aesaad 
2 a gunboat sss 
4 . 
2 fuel sps. 
A8ships“ 0 boats 
2 scout eruisers 
2 small gunboats... 
1 ammunition ship 

1907. (Secretary Meteall.) (Act of 1908.) 
4 battleshi ..+| 4 battleships. . -| 2 battleships. 
4 scout --+| 4scout — — ws 
10 -| 10 destroyers.. -| 10 destroyers. 
4 4 submar 8 submar: 

4 fuel ships......... -| 2 fuel ships. 


Ea cee 


ships (conver- | 2 laying ships (conver- 
sion page Baron 5 — on — of 2 cruisers now on 


t). i 
4 ships? motor torpedo boats. e . e of now ius 
p3. 
1 Recommended in his hearings befora the House Naval Committe. Not in his 


ual 
oor naio. in his hearings before the IIouse Naval Committes. No specific 
recommendation in his annual report. 
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Construction recommended and authorized since 1903—Continued. 


Recommended by the Sec- | Authorized by Con- 
gress. 


retary of the Navy. 
(Act of 1909.) 
4 bat 2 battleships. 
destroyers. 5 destroyers. 
pence Se 4 — ines. 
fuel 1 fuel ship. 


1 re 

2 mine: la ships (conver- 

am 3 now on 
). 


DO m OO a 


1 destroyer whose vi- 
tals are located be- 

low the water line. 
(Act of 1910.) 

2 battleships. 

2 fuel ships. 


4 sub 
6 destroyers. 


(Secretary Moyer.) 


(Act of 1911.) 
2 battleships. 

1 gunboat. 

I river gunboat. 
-| 4submarines. 

-| 2 fuel ships. 


-| 2 —— 
1 submarine tender. 
-| 8 destroyers. 


(Act of 1912.) 


(Act of 1913.) 
-| 1 battleship. 


16 destroyers. 
4 submarines. 


-| 1 transport. 


1 supply ship. 


(Secretary Daniels.) 
3 battleships. ..............- 
8 destroyers 6 


(Act of 1914.) 


(Act of 1915.) 
2 battleships. 


6 destroyers. 

2 submarines 
16 eſense sub- 
marines. 


2 battleships. see 
6 destroyerxs 
8 submarines 


1 oil fuel ship. 
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The amounts appropriated for the Navy Establishment under 
the administrations of McKinley, McKinley and Roosevelt, 
Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson, by calendar years, are as follows: 

McKinley administration. 


1141... es Nom cnc Sesh es Sa Re --. $144, 566, 940. TT 
... ͤ K ee ae ES SEL, 297, 569. 78 
2 AA eae OO; Dae, RSG Om 
LOO on ea ee ee te a et 83, 020, 090. 23 
McKinley and Roosevelt administration. 
28222. —ͤ— — 2 885, 347, 345. 29 
—:: oN SO CE ER ee A Bee EES £ , 697. 99 
2277777 ĩ N AA ... 103, 852, 170. 91 
T—T ̃ RNS VE PE hens Shwe SIE Uk Sst te NES. 118, 459, 897. 56 
Roosevelt administration. 
1000- asian a ee TENS $105, 815, 342. 50 
5 f EERIE E any ag Bt epee Sen ae tea —— 100, 893, 431. 98 
r Se i ae ee el i 130, 013, 153. 60 
BA: i pesesanaen Es Ee eee e ESI — 140, 042, 655. 85 
Taft administration. 
SOOL er Se ee We ee en $133, 216, 693. 19 
C— ee ̃ ey ees OE Ms eee 
C— . Ra: — 129,789, 055. 88 
— — —. —— 142, 744, 167. 27 


Wilson administration. 
= 1a $148, 254, 332. 41 
— 151, 033, 908. 03 
318, 384, 212. 84 


ngress for the 

same calendar years are stated by the Chief Constructor of the 

Navy to be as follows, showing that during the 16 years of Re- 

publican rule the total tonnage authorized amounted to 1,116,- 

018 tons, while during the three years of the Wilson administra- 

tion the tonnage authorized amounted to 1,014,666 tons: 
BUREAU OF POREUS AND REPAIR, 


AVY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, August 25, 1916. 


I give below the tonnage of the vessels authorized by Congress each 
year from 1898 on. The first authorization under the first McKinley 
administration was in 1898. These tonnages include submarines. The 
displacement of submarines is not given in the data books, and hence 
these tonnages are slightly greater than would be obtained from a com- 
pilation of the displacements shown in the data books. 

For the new program the tonnages, of course, are approximate, and 


are based upon the assumption that those of vessels to be constructed 
in future years are the same as for vessels to be undertaken this year: 


Very sincerely, 
D. W. TAYLOR, 
Chief Constructor, United States Navy. 

During the administration of McKinley and Roosevelt, from 
March 4, 1901, to March 4, 1905, the total cost of vessels author- 
ized amounted to $107,006,642. During the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration, from March 4, 1905, to March 4, 1909, the total cost 
of vessels authorized amounted to $83,192,988. Under the Taft 
administration, from March 4, 1909, to March 4, 1913, the total 
cost of vessels authorized amounted to $127,747,113. While 
during the Wilson administration, from March 4, 1913, to 
August 25, 1916, the total cost of vessels authorized amounted 
to $655,289,806. The above figures show that the total cost of 
vessels authorized in the Wilson administration to date is 
more than twice the cost of vessels authorized in the Republican 
administrations from March 4, 1901, to March 4, 1913, by over 
$19,000,000. The total authorized tonnage of the Republican 
administration from March 4, 1901, to March 4, 1913, amounts 
to 1,116,018 tons. The tonnage of vessels authorized during the 
Wilson administration to date amounts to 1,014,666 tons. : 

The naval bill which passed Congress during the present ses- 
sion authorizes the construction of the following vessels prior 


to July 1, 1919: : 
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United 


restore the 
States to second in naval strength among the powers of the 
world, which position we had lost under Republican administra- 


The above vessels, as heretofore stated, 


tion. The vessels authorized are to be the most powerful of 
their class. The battleships are to carry the heaviest armor 
and the largest number of any vessels of their class, while the 
battle cruisers are to have an unprecedented speed of 35 knots 
and the unprecedented horsepower of 180,000, having a length 
of about 850 feet, carrying a battery of 14-inch guns, almost 
equal to that of the present battleship. The scout cruisers and 
torpedo boats are to be the best of their class, while the sub- 
marines and auxiliaries are to be of the most modern and most 
efficient type. F 

The following table shows the relative fighting strength and 
enan of ships of the Navy, taking the Delaware as a value 
of 100: 

RELATIVE FIGHTING EFFICIENCY OF SHIPS OF THE NAVY. 


According to the table prepared by the Office of Naval Intelligence, 
taking the Delaware value as 100, the comparative value of battle- 
ships of the Navy is as follows: 
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43, Tennessee... 
44, California 


The 16 ships that made the cruise around the world in 1907—1909, 
and their comparative value as shown 44 the above table was 597.48. 
The comparative value of battleships ad 
or authorization since the around-the-world cruise is 3,409.39. must 
be understood, however, that the comparative value of battleships of 
other nations has increased. in the same proportion. A 


The above table demonstrates how the fighting efficiency of 
vessels has increased with each authorization, so that the splen- 
did program, as set out in the present naval bill, will tremen- 
dously increase the fighting efficiency of our first line of defense. 

So much inaccurate and unjust criticisms from irresponsible 
sources have been made that the Committee on Naval Affairs 
of the House of Representatives called before it the then com- 
mander in chief of the North Atlantic Fleet, Admiral Frank F. 
Fletcher, United States Navy, and interrogated him as to the 


condition of the matériel of the fleet. Admiral Fletcher states 
in substance that the battleships and destroyers with the fleet, 
which constitute its main fighting element, are in a very satis- 
factory condition with a few exceptions. The submarines are 
operating separately and devoting all of their time to getting 
the machinery in more efficient condition and training. The 
auxiliary service of the fleet is satisfactory. The division of 
mining has made satisfactory progress in its development. 
The cruiser squadron has been actively employed in foreign 
service in Haiti, Mexico, and Central America and rendered 
most efficient service. The powder and shell furnished our 
Navy is as good powder for naval service as that of any country 
in the world, if not better, and the fleet has absolute confidence 
in it. The projectiles of the Navy are of the highest standard, 
and the target-practice shells meet with the requirements of 
the fleet as to their behavior and reliability. The guns are as 
good as any, and the mines and torpedoes operate in a satis- 
factory way. 
POWDER. 

As to the supply of munitions on hand, the present adminis- 
tration has relieved the shortage of powder, so that the supply 
at present is very satisfactory both as regards the current and 
reserve supply. The Navy has on hand or ordered all of the 
powder and reserve powder for all of the battleships that are 
in commission or about to be in commission, and has the allow- 
ance of powder for all their guns in the service and nearly all 
in reserve. The present administration has increased the 
capacity of the Government powder factory at Indianhead, 
Md., from 4,000,000 to 6,000,000 pounds per annum, and is 
manufacturing the best smokeless powder at 34 cents per pound, 
including all overhead charges. During the last year, by 
reason of the efficiency of the Government powder factory, it 
kas not been necessary to purchase powder from private con- 
tractors who charge 58 cents per pound. The present bill ap- 
propriates money sufficient to provide all the ammunition, both 
current and for reserve, for all the ships of the Navy, including 
the ships authorized to be constructed this year. 

TORPEDOES. 

The shortage in torpedoes has been remedied during the pres- 
ent administration, and for every 100 torpedoes the Navy had 
on hand in 1913 it now has 158 more. The enlargement of the 
torpedo factory has enabled the Government to construct tor- 
pedoes in its plant at Newport at a saving of over $1,000 on 
each torpedo. Not only are more torpedoes provided for less 
money, but the Navy Department has won its suit to prevent a 
private company selling its torpedoes to foreign Governments, 
thereby disclosing naval secrets. Judge Cox, in rendering the 
decision in this suit, said: 


This suit illustrates the importance of the United States navios a 
manufactory of its own for the manufacture of torpedoes and other im- 
plements of war, which are improved and changed from time to time by 
the addition of ingenious mechanism, which should clearly be kept secret 
unless our enemies are to profit ually with ourselves in every Improve- 
ment which the ingenuity of our Army and Navy officers may suggest. 


MINES. 

When the Wilson administration came into power it was 
found that there was no mining division of the fleet, and that 
there was a totally inadequate supply of mines. A complete 
mining division has been organized, and the Navy Department 
has obtained the right to manufacture mines of a successful 
foreign type in this country and is doing so in its own plant, 
the mines being of a type used by European powers in the 
present war. The mines are being built at a cost of between 
$175 and $200 less than the price contracted for when purchased 
abroad. At the present time there are four times as many 
mines in the Navy as at the beginning of the Wilson administra- 
tion, and the number is being multiplied daily. For the first 
time in the history of the American Navy its position in regard 
to mines and mining is satisfactory, 

SHELLS, 

A large shortage in armor-piercing shells which had been 
existing for years has been found upon investigation, and the 
present naval appropriation bill authorizes the expenditure of 
$18,720,000 for shells to supply a deficiency in reserve for the 
guns of the ships heretofore authorized, and also appropriate 
sufficient money to supply all shells needed for the new ships 
authorized constructed this year. 

It is believed by the ordnance experts of the Navy Depart- 
ment that the Government can manufacture armor-plereing 
projectiles cheaper than it can purchase them, and the Chief 
of Ordnance reports that the department knows accurately the 
cost of the steel, the cost of labor, and the percentage of loss 
in the manufacture of projectiles. It is believed that a Gov- 
ernment factory will create competition with private manufac- 
turers and the best quality of projectiles will be obtained. The 
present naval appropriation bill provides for a Government pro- 
jectile plant. ‘The total capacity of all private plants whicb 
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have heretofore furnished the Government with armor-piercing 
shells meeting the Government specifications is only 22,000 
14-inch shells per annum. The contemplated building program 
requires additional capacity, and it is necessary for the Govern- 
ment to supplement the private production of armor-piercing 
shells and at the same time will have a check on the cost and 
quality of the projectiles produced. It is known to be a fact 
that practically no ammunition was delivered from the United 
States to the belligerents for 10 months after the war began, 
although they had fabulous sums of money at their disposal 
to equip their plants. The Government projectile plant is abso- 
lutely necessary in the interest of real preparedness, and this 
administration is the only one ever to so recommend and legislate. 
£ GUNS. 

With two or three minor exceptions which are negligible the 
guns on hand and in process of manufacture meet all the re- 
quirements of the department as to guns and reserve guns. All 
of the 14-inch batteries and reserve guns for these batteries are 
built or building and the Navy Department has perfected a 
16-inch gun which is to be placed on the new battleships. This 
gun will fire a projectile that will hit harder than any gun 
now in use in any foreign navy. The ordnance experts of the 
department have designed, completed, and placed on the latest 
dreadnaughts antiaircraft guns of the greatest known efficiency. 

RESERVE ORDNANCE SUPPLIES, 

The present administration has adopted a policy for the 
accumulation of a complete reserve of ammunition and other 
ordnance supplies in the interests of real preparedness, and the 
present naval bill carries an appropriation of $4,503,424 for this 
purpose. This is the first legislative provision for such purpose. 

IMPROVEMENT IN TARGET PRACTICE. 

The report of the commander in chief of the Atlantic Fleet 
and the testimony of expert naval officers in the recent hearings 
before the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives emphasized the fact that the Navy is recovering in 
target practice from the slump from 1909 to 1913. Admiral 
Fletcher, in his report dated October, 1915, stated: 

It is believed that the scores reported are higher than ever before in 
the open sea. 

Capt. W. S. Sims, United States Navy, stated to the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs that the last target practice “ came 
up about 40 per cent,” adding that the president director of 
target practice “is the best equipped man in the Navy to handle 
it.“ The officer in charge of gunnery, in speaking of the prac- 
tice of the turret guns on battleships, stated: 

The records of the fall of 1915 indicate that we are advancing by 
leaps and bounds, 

Target practice to-day is held at longer ranges than ever be- 
fore and at as long ranges as any firing in the present European 
war. Admiral Fletcher states: 


It is probable that some 10 to 20 per cent of the shots fired could - 


have been landed on a battleship at 18,000 yards. 

Capt. J. S. McKean, United States Navy, speaking of the 
progress of the Navy as a whole, stated to the House Committee 
on Naval Affairs: 

We have made more progress in the last two years than in any 
previous five years in my experience. 

ARMOR PLANT. 

It having been demonstrated to the satisfaction of the Navy 
Department and the Committees on Naval Affairs of the Senate 
and House of Representatives that free and voluntary competi- 
tion in the bidding for contracts to supply armor plate to the 
Navy no longer existed, the department recommended and the 
Congress authorized in the present naval appropriation bill the 
construction of a Government armor plant in order that the 
Government might be in a position to determine a fair and 
reasonable price to be paid for armor plate and thereby secure 
for itself a measure of protection. 

AVIATION. 


The total appropriation for aviation during the Wilson admin- 
istration amounts to $5,217,278.57. During the Taft adminis- 
tration there was expended for aviation the sum of $61,888.06. 
In the appropriation bill of the present session of Congress the 
sum of $3,500,000 was appropriated for aviation purposes and 
$420,000 for the aviation station at Pensacola, Fla. 

In the present naval appropriation bill a Naval Flying Corps 
is established as well as aeronautic schools are authorized. 
Provision is also made for 10 aviation stations along the coast 
of the United States to be under the supervision of the Coast 
Guard for the purpose of saving life, sighting derelicts, and 
for the national defense—something not heretofore attempted. 

The present administration under authority of law created 
the Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. The work of this 
caminittee is progressing along practical lines as well ns scien- 
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tific lines, It is the agent of the military and naval service of 
the country in the development and utilization of the things that 
are common to these services in the field of experimental and 
practical aviation, and it coordinates activities of the aviation 
work of the military and naval services with those bureaus of 
the Government whose work is essential to the development of 
practical aviation, such as the meteorological work of the 
Weather Bureau and the development of the properties of mate- 
rials under the Bureau of Standards. Further it is stimulat- 
ing the manufacturing interests of the country in the produc- 
tion of material, equipment, and accessories needed in aviation 
by placing before them proper specifications of the things re- 
quired, The committee consists of members of the Army, Navy, 
Smithsonian Institution. Weather Bureau, Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and not more than five additional persons acquainted 
with the needs of aeronautical science or skilled in aeronautical 
engineering or its alllied sciences. This is a new naval activity. 
MOBILIZATION IN AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. 


When it was learned how far behind some of the belligerent 
nations were in the manufacture of munitions of war, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy concluded that real preparedness required 
that an attempt should be made to mobilize the industries of 
the United States as well as to provide means for military and 
naval protection. This had never been attempted before. Mr. ` 
Daniels appointed a civilian Navy consulting board, of which 
he made Mr. Thomas A. Edison chairman, and the Government 
has obtained the invaluable services, rendered without com- 
pensation, of the Nation's foremost engineers and chemists. 
Their counsel, cooperation, and initiative are now made readily 
available to aid in the solution of the many complicated 
problems always before the Navy Departme=t. A committee 
of this consulting board has already completed the first census 
ever made of the country’s industrial resources for war. This 
information and the contemplated work of this committee in 
the new experimental laboratory to be erected in accordance 
with the provisions of th present Navy bill place the great 
facilities of American industry at the service of the country 
in the event of war. Industrial preparedness, never before con- 
templated in this country, is an accomplishment of the Wilson 
administration. 

DRY DOCKS. 


Since no battle cruisers were authorized during any ad- 
ministration previous to the Wilson administration—although 
every other large naval power in the world had in active com- 
mission such vessels—no provision was made in previous ad- 
ministrations. for docking vessels of the size of the modern 
battle cruiser. It therefore became necessary for the present 
administration to authorize two stone dry docks, one in Nor- 
folk Navy Yard and one in Philadelphia Navy Yard. Other- 
wise no docking facilities in the. United States owned by the 
Government would be provided for the battle cruisers author- 
ized in this year’s building program. 

NAVY-YARD SITUATION, 


The consensus of expert naval opinion as expressed before 
the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House of Representatives 
seems to be that in case of a naval engagement between the 
United States and a foreign foe the most probable theater of 
war would be the Caribbean Sea. The present Congress deems 
it important that it should be advised as to whether or not the 
docking and repair facilities along the coasts south of Hatteras, 
the Gulf of Mexico, and the Caribbean Sea are sufficient to pro- 
vide proper strategic and repair bases. A commission is di- 
rected to report as to the necessity, desirability, and advisabil- 
ity of establishing an additional navy yard or naval station in 
that territory, and also to report as to the facilities for the 
care and repair of our fleet on the Pacific coast. The commis- 
sion is composed of five naval officers. 

ECONOMIES EFFECTED DURING THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATION. 

By the appointment of industrial managers in the various 
navy yards to supervise the work in the shops the Navy De- 
partment has effected material savings in the cost of work in 
the various yards and stations, Heretofore, during the admin- 
istration of Secretary Meyer, the shop management was largely 
in the hands of line officers. An oflicer of the line would be 
detailed to supervise the shop management in navy yards who 
perhaps previous to that time had never performed any such 
work. In consequence of this management, extravagance was 
most upparent in navy yards. ‘The present administration is 
adopting the policy to detail as industrial managers officers 
who do not go to sea and who have done nothing but supervise 
the work in shops for years. The workingmen are more con- 
tent in the shops and the work proceeds more expeditiously. 
This efficiency and economy has been produced notwithstanding 
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the fact that the average pay per day for employees in 1912 
was $2.723, as compared with $2.997 in 1916, an increase of pay 
of $0.274 per day. The number of employees in navy yards is 
7,485 more than when the Wilson administration came into power. 

Continued and repeated insistence upon some form of com- 
petition among armor plate manufacturers saved the Govern- 
ment $1,110,084, and $600,000 of this sum was on one ship alone, 
the Arizona. The same policy of continued insistence for some 
form of competition among the projectile manufacturers has 
saved the Government $1,077,210. By increasing the capacity 
of the Government Powder Plant at Indianhead, Md., the ca- 
pacity of output has been increased from 4,000,000 to 6,000,- 
000 pounds annually and the cost of powder reduced to 34 cents 
per pound, effecting a saving on the additional powder, when 
the factory is worked to its full capacity, of $570,000 per an- 
num. The cost of manufacturing torpedoes has been reduced 
from $4,202 each to $3,245 each, effecting an estimated saving 
in torpedoes of about $300,000 for the past year. Numerous 
other economies of various kinds effected a saving of about 
$2,000,000, of which $1,000,000 was reappropriated for aviation 
and $800,000 for additional submarines. 

Experience had demonstrated that the battleships Mississippi 
and Jdaho could not maintain the required speed of the fleet, 
and whenever they attempted to do so they met with accidents, 
sometimes breaking shafts. In addition to that, in a heavy sea- 
way it was found that the turrets shipped water and inter- 
fered materially with the handling of the turret guns. The 
present administration therefore sold these misfit battleships 
after about six and a half years’ service for $12,535,275.96, 
which was the original cost of both, This sum, with an addi- 
tional two million dollar appropriation by Congress secured the 
modern dreadnaught known as the Mississippi, now building 
at Newport News. . 

By carefully watching the transportation of enlisted men be- 
tween naval stations and ships a saving of $176,645.56 was 
effected. The Navy Department by care and vigilance in using 
naval colliers to bring from distant ports articles used in large 
quantities by the Navy, such as hemp for auxiliaries, sodium 
nitrate for powder, tin, shellac, and like material, and for the 
transportation of coal to west-coast stations and to the Philip- 
pines; by insisting on competition in the purchase of steaming 
coal; by remelting of scrap metal; and in the purchase of pro- 
visions, the department has effected economies amounting to 
$1,842,595. If these economies had not been effected the cur- 
rent working appropriations of the various bureaus would have 
been increased by the above additional amounts in order to 
meet the requirements of the naval service. 

ENLISTED MEN. 

The records of the Bureau of Navigation show that on March 
3, 1918, there were less men in the Navy than on June 30, 1912, 
notwithstanding the fact that Congress on August 22, 1912, 
had increased the enlisted strength by 4,000 men. Recruiting 
had fallen to such a low ebb that at the end of 1912 the battle- 
ship fleet was short 1,648 men to effectively man the ships. It 
therefore appears that previous administrations were unable to 
obtain the men that Congress had authorized, and in consequence 
the active fleet was short of men and the reserve ships were com- 
pelled to lie idle at the docks and deteriorate for lack of men to 
keep them in good condition. On March 4, 1918, the present 
administration found the Navy short of its authorized enlisted 
force by 5,812 men. During the Roosevelt administration 7,500 
enlisted men were added. This provided only enough to man the 
ships authorized during that administration, making no provision 
for a reserve or for relieving the then existing shortage. This 
shortage existed through the Taft administration, and although 
Congress during that administration authorized an increase of 
7,000 men, only 3,000 were actually enlisted, leaving a deficiency 
in the authorized strength of the Navy in enlisted men of 5,312. 
An investigation was made, and after careful consideration 
means were adopted to increase recruiting in the Navy, as it ap- 
peared at the time the first need of the Navy was enlisted men. 
The present administration immediately took steps to open the 
avenues for promotion for enlisted men, and provided for their 
instruction on board ship in order that they might be educated 
to advance in rank in commissioned and warrant grades. Under 
new legislation during this administration, 25 enlisted men can 
now be appointed annually to the Naval Academy and may qual- 
ify.to rise from apprentice seaman to admiral. Already 28 en- 
listed men have been appointed, and this new recognition has had 
a salutary effect throughout the entire Navy. Fifteen enlisted 
men have been appointed as assistant paymasters; 64 to the 
position of pay clerk. Thirteen enlisted men have been promoted 
to ensign from the ranks during three years of the present admin- 
istration as compared with three appointments during the entire 
administration of Mr. Taft. In consequence of these reforms 
the shortage of the enlisted men was rapidly overcome and the 
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only difficulty has been in keeping the enlistments down to the 
number authorized by law. The Wilson administration within: 
three years added over 6,331 men to the enlisted strength of the 
Navy, a number sufficient to man six dreadnaughts of the latest 
and most modern type. There are 56 more vessels in commission 
now than when President Wilson was inaugurated. 

The present administration found that highly trained and 
valuable men of long service were leaving the Navy in large 
numbers. From 1909 to 1912 the percentage of such men who 
left the Navy for other pursuits increased from 35 to 46 per 
cent. The percentage of such men leaving the Navy decreased 
to 15 per cent in 1915 and the Navy has to-day 6,000 more 
highly trained and experienced enlisted men than it had three 
years ago, as reenlistments have increased from 52 to 85 per 
cent. By proper administration of justice, punishments and 
discipline the naval desertions in the past three years decreased 
81 per cent, and the number of prisoners have been reduced 
from 1,800 to 700 under improved penal systems. These results 
have been obtained notwithstanding the fact that the standards 
for acceptance of recruits and for retaining enlisted men in the 
Navy have been made much more rigid. The present adminis- 
tration recommended and Congress has authorized that the num- 
ber of enlisted men in the Navy be established at 74,700 men, 
exclusive of the Hospital Corps of 8,151 men and the Flying 
Corps of 350 men, making a total of 78,200 men, and the Presi- 
dent is further authorized in time of war or national emergency 
to increase this number to 87,000, exclusive of the Hospital and 
Flying Corps. The enlisted men in the Marine Corps in the 
present naval bill has been increased from 9,947 men to 14,981 
men. The President is authorized to increase that number in 
national emergency or war to 17,400 men. 

This number of enlisted men will enable the department to 
fully man every ship in the Navy and provide men for new 
ships to be completed within the year as well as for a number 
of merchant ships which would be taken over as auxiliaries in 
time of war. 8 

All great naval powers have a policy of maintaining in active 
commission and fully manned a certain portion of their fleet. 
The most modern vessels are generally kept in commission while 
the older vessels are kept in reserve with reduced crews on 
board. In foreign countries a reserve organization of men is 
maintained in order to fill the ships’ crews in reserve when it is 
desired to mobilize the entire fleet for maneuvers. The policy of 
England was to maintain one-half of her fleet in full commission, 
one-fourth in reserve, with 60 per cent of a full crew on board, 
and one-fourth in reserve with 12 per cent of a full crew. Ger- 
many has had a somewhat similar policy, but maintained in active 
commission a greater percentage of her ships than England. 

Notwithstanding the fact that during the administration of 
Secretary Meyer there existed no naval reserve the practice of 
placing some ships in reserve was established having one-third 
of the engineer crew and one-fourth deck crews. The other ves- 
sels of the Navy were laid up in navy yards with only a few 
men on board to care for them. At present the policy of the 
department in this respect is as follows: All ships of less than 
15 years from date of authorization, one-half the number of 
cruisers, all serviceable gunboats, all destroyers, and sub- 
marines less than 12 years from date of authorization, and the 
necessary number of auxiliaries to attend the fleet as well as 
men and officers shall be kept in full commission. AN other 
vessels of the Navy are to be kept in reserve. e 

The present ađministration was the first to be successful in 
the enactment of law providing for an adequate reserve force. 
In February, 1914, Congress passed a bill reorganizing the 
Naval Militia of the several States, which placed the Naval 
Militia on the same basis regarding Federal control as did the 
Dick bill for the National Guard. During the present Congress 
the Naval Militia pay bill was passed in the naval appropria- 
tion bill, whereby the Naval Militia is placed on the same basis 
as duty and pay as is the National Guard under the 
terms of the bill for the reorganization of the Army. Like- 
wise, for the first time, the present administration was success- 
ful in securing the enactment of a law creating a Naval Re- 
serve in addition to the Naval Militia. The present naval ap- 
propriation bill provides for a Naval Reserve force consisting 
of six classes, composed only of citizens of the United States 
with experience at sea, who may be called into service by the 
President in time of war or national emergency. Therefore 
the present administration has not only improved the condi- 
tion of the enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps but has 
greatly increased the number in active service, and has like- 
wise provided for the first time an organized and Federal 
trained Naval Militia and an adequate Naval Reserve with 
men of experience afloat. 

In addition to the reserve forces above enumerated the pres- 
ent Navy bill provides that in time of war the Coast Guard, at 
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present consisting of 255 commissioned officers and 3,886 war- 
rant officers and enlisted men, specially skilled in duties afloat 
and duties of coast protection, together with the Lighthouse 
Service, are automatically transferred to the jurisdiction of the 
Navy Department. The Coast Guard Service is a very efficient 
body of officers and men and affords a splendid coast protection. 


COMMISSIONED PERSONNEL. 


The present administration took immediate steps to relieve 
the lack of officers of the United States Navy. The principal 
supply of officers for the line of the Navy is supplied by gradu- 
ates of the Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md. In order that 
the Navy should have more officers it was necessary to increase 
the number of graduates, and during the present session it was 
provided that each Senator and each Representative in Con- 
gress be allowed three appointees to Annapolis instead of two, 
as had heretofore prevailed, and steps haye already been taken 
at that institution to care for this increase. 

President Wilson, in his annual message to Congress, called 
the attention of the country to the shortage of officers and the 
necessity for specialists in engineering in the following words: 

It is also necessary that the number of midshipmen at the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis should be increased by at least 300 in order 
that the force of officers should be more rapidly added to, and au- 
thority is asked to appoint, for engineering duty only, approved gradu- 
ates of engineering colleges, and for service in the Aviation Corps a 
certain number of men taken from civil life. 

The present naval appropriation bill carried out the recom- 
mendation of the President in this respect. 

In the present naval appropriation bill the Hospital Corps 
of the Navy is also reorganized and increased to 3,151 men. 
The number of medical officers has been increased and the 
number of chaplains has been increased. Previous to 1914 the 
last increase in the chaplain corps took place in 1841 and 
although the Navy had increased from 12,000 men to 51,500, 
no increase was recommended by previous administrations. 
It is contemplated that before long there will be a chaplain 
on every large ship. The commissioned personnel of the Marine 
Corps has been thoroughly reorganized along efficient lines. 

The present naval appropriation bill provides for promotion 
of officers of the line of the Navy by sclection; that is, only 
the best fitted shall be promoted to the highest grades. At the 
present time promotion in the line of the Navy has been such 
that nearly every captain in the Navy has reached the rank of 
rear admiral and shortly thereafter retired on three-quarters 
pay of that rank without having sufficient time to become ex- 
perienced in handling a squadron, division, or fleet. In con- 
sequence of this short service in the grade of rear admiral our 
fleet has not received such efficient handling, drilling, and 
maneuvéring as it would receive from officers more experi- 
enced in the duties of that grade. The present naval bill there- 
fore provides that no officer shall be promoted to the grade of 
rear admiral unless he shall have at least eight years to serve 
in that grade, thereby insuring the proper drilling and hand- 
ling of the fleet. All other nations of the world select their 
officers for command and flag rank, and if the United States 
is to meet a foreign foe, its fleet should be handled by the 
best-trained and most experienced officers the Navy can pro- 
duce, Promotion by selection of the best is recognized by ex- 
perts as one of the great steps in advance by the present ad- 
ministration for the greater efficiency of a fighting navy. 


WAR COLLEGE, 


The sympathetic cooperation by the present Secretary of the 
Navy has greatly increased the activity of the War College 
and has greatly increased the efliciency of the Navy by requir- 
ing the higher education of our officers in the art of war and 
the science of naval strategy. Under previous Republican ad- 
ministrations the War College course for officers had been so 
neglected that in 1913 it had only about five student officers 
and nine instructors. In April, 1914, two courses at the Naval 
War College were established and now there are 32 officers 
taking the regular course, while the new correspondence course 
is being taken by 499 officers. This new course brings the in- 
struction and study of the War College in close touch with the 
officers of the fleet. In February, 1916, the president of the 
War College, Rear Admiral Knight, stated to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs of the House of Representatives that “The 
recent development of the War College, which has been rather 
striking, has been due in large measure to the interest which 
has been taken in it by our present Secretary of the Navy. The 
War College has been in existence since 1885 and during a 
large part of that time it hns had to struggle for existence, Its 
ideals have always been high and its methods of work have 
always been admirable, but never until this present adminis- 
tration has it found any active, aggressive support from the 
Navy Department. Very early in his administration Mr, Dan- 
iels came to the War College. He saw at once what it was and 


what its possibilities were, and he said: ‘I am a friend of the 

War College.’ From that time on he has done everything pos- 

sible to support the War College and strengthen it, and the 

work that we are doing there now is very largely due to him.” 
NAVY DEPARTMENT REORGANIZATION. 

When the present administration came into power it found 
an organization at the Navy Department that proved to be un- 
workable for the best efficiency of the Navy afloat and ashore. 
Mr. Meyer had as his advisers four aids, which he called the 
Aid for Operations, the Aid for Personnel, the Aid for Ma- 
tériel, and the Aid for Inspections. i, 

In addition to these aids he had what he called director of 
navy yards. The duty of these aids and the director of navy 
yards was such that in effect five additional bureaus were estab- 
lished and the routine work, together with the duplication of 
work, was greatly increased in the Navy Department. There 
was little or no coordination between the aids, the General 
Board, the War College, and the various bureaus in the depart- 
ment. The industrial work in navy yards was supervised by 
line officers who were not educated in scientific shop manage- 
ment or industrial efliciency. Great extravagance resulted in the 
management of yards and greatly increased cost of productive 
work resulted. At the Navy Department the activities of the 
aids frequently conflicted with the work of the bureaus to such 
an extent as to create friction in the progress of work. The 
principal function of the aids seemed to be to decide for the 
Secretary all matters which would come before him of a technical 
nature where the jurisdiction of two or more bureaus were con- 
cerned. In other words, the four aids of Secretary Meyer seemed 
to spend their time in reconciling differences between the bureaus 
and between departments in the navy yards and naval stations 
instead of laying down and pursuing broad questions of naval 
policy for the management of a great organization for the first 
line of defense of the country. There was a total lack of initia- 
tive on the part of any officers or any organization in the Navy 
Department to pursue the higher questions of naval policy in- 
volved in the naval defense of the country. The present adminis- 
tration planning a better matériel and personnel determined that 
some officer or organization should be created whereby all 
branches of the naval service afloat and ashore should be co- 
ordinated and constructive policies pursued for the greater fight- 
ing efficiency of thy Navy. 

The present administration soon realized that one of the prime 
essentials of a proper organization to produce the maximum 
efficiency of a fleet is the assignment of officers to high command 
who possess rank commensurate with the importance of the 
duties placed upon them. 

The Sixty-third Congress provided that the commanders in 
chief and the second in command of the fleets shall have the 
rank of admiral and vice admiral, respectively. A proper fleet 
organization requires that a division should be commanded by 
a rear admiral, a squadron by a vice admiral, and a fleet by 
an admiral. This is recognized by all foreign navies. The com- 
mander in chief of a fleet frequently has important and delicate 
problems calling for wise diplomacy as well as ability to com- 
mand a fleet, and when fleets of other countries meet with the 
flects of the United States it is most important that the United 
States fleet should have an officer of high rank, so that our 
Government might be properly represented in international con- 
ferences and in the event of combined operations. 

The office of Chief of Naval Operations was also created in 
the naval appropriation act of 1915, and in the present appro- 
priation act of 1916 the rank of the officer holding that position 
is increased to that of admiral, and he is made senior to all 
other officers of the Navy, except Admiral Dewey. ‘To assist 
him in his work not less than 15 officers are detailed exclusively 
for this work, and it is believed that a better coordination of 
the various branches of the Naval Establishment will be effected 
and greater efficiency will result. 

The Office of Naval Operations, through its various officers, 
will make a study and analysis of the past naval campaigns; a 
study of the inherent interests of all nations and the policies 
that will naturally follow; the study of the theaters of pos- 
sible wars of every aspect and the sources and means of supply 
for naval forces; the study of tactics, particularly in relation 
to strategy, in order to insure that the tactics of the fleet may 
be kept constantly up to date and conform to the character of 
the ships and weapons that will be used; the study of the stra- 
tegical and tactical plans involving the requirements as to 
supplies at the beginning of the war, during the war, and the 
organization of transportation and many other things incident 
to the auxiliary service, including the inspection of merchant 
vessels;.the study and operation of plans for organization for 
war in order to secure the most efficient flow of authority, the 
best administrative aud tactical grouping of forces, detail of 
personnel for command, and the orders necessary for the exe- 
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cution of the various plans; the study of the mobilization with 
a view to keeping always up-to-date plans for mobilizing for 
each of the various naval stations arising from or conflicting 
with possible enemies; the study of methods for the training 
of naval forces and the preparation of strategical problems and 
tactical exercises involving combined maneuvers of battleships, 
auxiliaries, submarines, aircraft, and mining vessels; and the 
study of plans devised for the execution of all work connected 
with preparation for war. 

In the past two years marked progress has been made toward 
the work above described, and in another year or two a scientific 
and practical organization will be perfected whereby the Navy 
will be on a footing so efficient that at a moment's notice the 
various agencies of the Naval Establishment will be put in 
motion and well-conceived plans will be instantly carried into 
execution. In other words, in the interest of real preparedness 
the work done by the Chief of Nayal Operations is of the highest 
importance. Up to the time of the present administration no 


INCREASE IN OFFICERS. 


Showing by comparison the number of midshipmen appointed at the 
Naval Academy under the Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson administrations: 


Roosevelt 4yrs., 978 
Taft EE an) 4“ 945 
Wilson ERA 1473 


INCREASE IN ENLISTED MEN. 
Showing the enlisted personnel of the Navy, as authorized by law: 


3 Authorized 1906. 87,000 
= Maio hs 1908. 44, 500 


5 1909. 44,500 

9 eee E 1912..51,500 

Wilson SS 1916.78, 200 
Showing increase under each administration : 

Roosevelt 7,500 

Taft ares 7,000 

Wilson EEE Se 26.700 


The act just passed permits the President, at his discretion, in 
an emergency, to increase the Navy to 87,000, which would be 
an increase of 35,500 over the Taft administration. 


NAVY YARD INCREASE. 
NUMBER OF MEN. 
Showing the total number of employees in the principal navy yards in 
the United States as of date June 1, 1913, and July 1, 1916: 
1913 PE Ls ee do O 
1916 CS 2 
Increase 


16,898 

24,383 

7,485 
DAILY PAY. 

Showing the total daily pay of such employees in 1912 and in 1916: 
1912 r $46,027.35 
1916 ee T 3,091.12 
Increase 27,063.77 

COMPARISON OF PAY. 

Showing the average daily pay of such employees in 1912 and in 1916: 
1912 rr. $2,723.00 
1916 a 299700 
Increase mm 274.00 


ENLISTED PROMOTED. 


Showing the number of warrant officers of the Navy appointed ensigns 
under the Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson administrations: 


Roosevelt 
Taft — 4 
Wilson (2 Sa 34,“ 17 


Showing the number of assistant paymasters appointed from among 
enlisted men under the Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson administrations: 


Roosevelt m 
Taft = 
Wilson SA ONSE 
Prior to the act of March 3, 1915, pay clerks were selected by 
individual paymasters from any source within or without the Navy. 
Under the new law, all pay clerks are appointed by the paid De- 
partment from the enlisted personnel. 


4 yrs., 10 
4 3 
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such organization existed in the Navy Department, nor was 
such an organization ever recommended. This organization in 
no way does violence to the principle of civilian control of the 
Navy Department. 

The Democratic administration, including the Sixty-third and 
Sixty-fourth Congresses have so increased the efficiency of the 
men, ships, munitions, and the organizations necessary to handle 
them that the impartial student of naval affairs will readily see 
that the efficiency of the Navy, the first line of defense of the 
United States, has increased to a tremendous degree and gigantic 
strides in the interest of real preparedness have been made. 

Mr. Speaker, to summarize in a graphic way the foregoing 
facts that the eye may readily see the splendid progress and 
wonderful development of the Navy made by the present ad- 
ministration and to confound those who slander and to silence 
those who criticize, I submit the following illustrated tables and 
invite and challenge comparison of the achievements of the 
present administration with its predecessors since 1898: 


INCREASE IN AERONAUTICS. 


Showing the expenditures for aeronautic purposes under the Roosevelt, 
Taft, and Wilson administrations : 


Roosevelt No expenditure. 
Taft 1 Fiscal yr. 1912.. $24,532.79 
7 rn „ 4918.. 56,032.90 
Wilson s „ 19M.. 194,492.46 
Wilson = 13915. 219,429.20 
Wilson „ 1916.. 884,679.28 
Wilson 13 13917. 3,920, 000.00“ 


$3,500,000 for aviation. 
$420,000 for aeronautic station, Pensacola, Fla. 


Showing the total expenditures under the Taft and Wilson administra- 
tions: 


Taft 1 
Wilson Go = 


$61,888.06 
5,217,278.57 


RESERVE OF MUNITIONS. 


Showing the percentages of total orders placed during each administra- 
tion: 


Projectiles— 


McKinley- 

Roosevelt 

Roosevelt muma 

Taft ETER 

Wilson eae SEE 


Torpedoes— 
McKinley- 
3 
Roosevelt 
Taft . 
Wilson r err 


Mines 
McKinley- 
Roosevelt 
Roosevelt 

and Taft 


Wilson a ee) 


Smokeless Powder— 


Roosevelt 
Taft EEE SR 
Wilson r —————— —-— 
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TOTAL COST 
OF VESSELS i 
AUTHORIZED SINCE 190O/ 


FOR U.S. WAV 
(lengths of ships represcat roles) 


MARCH 41909 -MARCH 41913. 


Revenue. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD W. SAUNDERS, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 25, 1916. 


Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, to say of this bill that it is a 
meritorious measure, is to pay too mild a tribute to its excel- 
lence. If the merit of a bill to raise revenue may be fairly de- 
termined by the extent to which benefits received are considered 
in the apportionment of the burdens of taxation, and further by 
the equitable adjustment of these burdens so that they will not 
press too heavily upon the individuals, or the enterprises least 
able to support them, then this measure is entitled to our en- 
thusiastic support, and fervid commendation. It is worthy of 
note that this bill has been so fairly and scientifically con- 
structed, that it has compelled the support of a number of our 
political adversaries who would willingly have made capital out 
of opposition to a Democratic measure, if they could have done 
so without the sacrifice of self-respect, or the abandonment of 
principles of taxation which they, and their party, had hereto- 
fore maintained. This measure has been vehemently assailed 
by a number of speakers on the minority side, but its essential 
features have been sustained by some able men in that mi- 
nority, notably the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. LONGWORTH, and 
the gentleman from Iowa, Mr. Goop, both of whom gave evi- 
dence of the faith that was in them, by voting for the bill when 
it was first considered, and passed by the House. 

Many of the attacks upon this measure have been manifestly 
unfair, as for instance the intimation, so often made by its 
Republican critics, that the necessity for its passage was due to 
Democratic maladministration, or reckless extravagance in ad- 
ministering the affairs of the Nation. Neither of these charges 
are true. But I shall not content myself with a bare denial. 
Later I shall call certain Republican witnesses, and out of the 
statements made by them upon the floor of this House, and 
reported in the official record of our proceedings, establish not 
only the essential merits of this bill, but the unusual conditions 
which created the necessity for its preparation, and passage. 
It may be conceded that even under natural conditions our 
appropriations for this fiscal year would have somewhat ex- 
ceeded the appropriations for last year, but this increase would 
have been normal, and directly related to the growth and de- 
velopment of our country. It is inevitable that with the rapid 
increase in our population, and the steady expansion of Govern- 
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ment activities, the expenditures of this country will naturally 
increase from year to year. But for two years past the times 
have been abnormal, and unusual. Confronted with the horrors 
of the war in Europe a large and influential class of our citi- 
zens, whether wisely, or unwisely, it is not needful to discuss 
in this connection, has insisted in season and out of season, 
upon a vast increase in our armed forces both land and naval, 
upon the plea that this increase was required to protect this 
country against the introduction into our midst of the misery 
and wretchedness that have afflicted the warring countries 
abroad. Under the pressure of this insistence considerable ad- 
ditions have been made to our Army, and Navy. These additions 
would have been far greater, but for the moderation and con- 
servatism of the party in power. The Republican minority has 
denounced us for not providing even more extensive armaments, 
and authorizing more ships, more men, and more guns. Appar- 
ently these gentlemen have scorned to consider the problem of 
ways and means, or to give heed to the suggestions of prudence 
to the effect that great authorizations, require great appropria- 
tions, and that in the result the public must pay the piper. 
Sounding loudly the call to arms, our Republican critics have 
assailed the Democratic majority on the ground that it has failed 
to afford either an adequate Army, or an adequate Navy. The 
more reckless of these critics have proclaimed with vehement 
emphasis that all that has been done by this administration in 
the name of preparation, does not even make a noise like 
preparedness. Confronted with the problem of raising the 
revenue necessary to meet the increase in our expenditures 
occasioned both by unusual conditions, and the considerations 
of military defense, the Committee on Ways and Means have 
decided that the people from whom the largest measure of 
clamor for a military policy has proceeded, and the individuals 
and enterprises which have profited, and will profit in an ex- 
ceptional degree by the development of a militaristic policy in 
the United States, should pay the largest proportion of the 
burdens which this outcry has occasioned. 

This was a most just and equitable view to take, and the 
gentlemen who have favored an even greater measure of pre- 
paredness than has been provided, should assuredly be willing 
to pay for what has been done in that direction. This demand 
for preparedness having emanated chiefly from the representa- 
tives of great wealth, the possessors of that wealth should cheer- 
fully support this bill, and welcome the taxes which it imposes. 
The great cities of the United States, particularly the cities situ- 
ated on the Atlantic coast, have been vehement and imperious in 
their demands for a vast increase in the Army and Navy. The 
newspapers in these localities have been unsparing in their at- 
tacks upon the so-called little army, and little navy Members 
of Congress. Time and again have these papers carried lurid 
stories depicting possible dangers to our coastal cities, arising 
from our alleged unpreparedness, The danger to these cities 
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of bombardment and ransom was insisted upon as being very 
real, and very present. Even the aid of the moving pictures has 
been invoked as a part of thiscampaign. Thrillers were put upon 
the stage, presenting in frightful detail attacks upon New York, 
both from the air, and from the water, until the mind reeled in 
vontemplation of the horrors presented. In view of their al- 
leged defenselessness, their exposed position, and the vast extent 
of their riches, these cities have insisted that exceptional meas- 
ures should be taken for their protection. But if the merit of 
their claim in this respect is conceded, certain things must follow 
from that contention. If it is necessary to impose an exceptional 
burden upon the country in order to afford an unusual degree of 
protection against the dangers presented in such startling terms, 
then the property interests which insist upon this excessive 
preparedness, and demand a policy which others do not favor, 
or in which others are not so acutely, or directly interested, 
should be willing to bear a liberal portion of the burden en- 
tailed by a policy of which they will be the peculiar beneficiaries. 

It is one of the merits of this bill that it recognizes the prin- 
ciple of proportioning the burden to the benefit received. By 
the terms of this measure the revenues necessary to be raised, 
will be derived in large measure from sources indicated as 
appropriate by the highest considerations of equity, and sound 
policy. While I do not propose to make an elaborate review of 
all of the features of popular interest that this bill contains, I do 
desire to call attention to a few provisions of unusual interest. 
First and foremost, it repeals the vexatious stamp taxes. Sec- 
ond, it provides for a graduated increase in the income tax. 
Like the tax on real and personal property which is paid by the 
farmers, the income tax is a liability that can not be passed 
on by the man charged therewith, so as to escape ultimate lia- 
bility. Most taxes, particularly the indirect taxes, are passed 
on to the ultimate consumer. A householder who enjoys an 
income of over $4,000 a year for the discharge of his domes- 
tie and family expenses, is a man in affluent circumstances. A 
tax imposed on the excess over $4,000 per annum, is not a 
burden in any real sense. Such a taxpayer will merely con- 
tribute out of his abundance to the necessities of the Govern- 
ment. But an income tax on the laborer, or the clerk, making 
a few hundreds, or even one, or two thousand dollars a year, 
would be vexatious and oppressive. The man of slender means 
is continually confronted with the necessity of retrenchment 
and economy. A small tax of even five, or ten dollars, taken 
from his income, often means the loss of some item essential 
to welfare and comfort in his household. Wisely the law does 
not impose an income tax upon such persons. They are already 
paying sufficient taxes in other directions. But it is far other- 
wise with the man who enjoys an income large enough to pro- 
vide every luxury, and anticipate every want. From such a man 
the income tax takes nothing vital to his existence. It does 
not even reduce, to any material degree, his ability to surround 
himself with the things that delight the eye, and please the 
fancy. Another meritorious feature of the bill is that as the in- 
come increases, the tax rate increases. The larger the income, 
the greater the surplus for investment, or enjoyment. Hence 
the greater reason for a graduated increase of the rate on in- 
comes, the greater incomes paying the greater tax. This tax is 
not a tax on poverty, or appetite, as has been aptly said of cer- 
tain other taxes, but is a tax on ability. 

A man with an income of a million should assuredly pay, not 
only a greater tax, but be subject to a greater rate of taxation, 
than the man whose income is a few thousands. In no cases 
however are the rates imposed, excessive or unjust. A head of 
a family enjoying an income of $5,000 a year will pay, in addi- 
tion to his other taxes, an income tax of $20, leaving for sub- 
sistence the comfortable sum of $4,980 per annum. 

A citizen in the possecsion of an income of $1,000,000 a year, 
will pay the Goyernment $100,000, leaving the snug residue of 
$900,000, quite sufficient to keep the wolf from the door. 

»The bill levies a tax on incomes from $4,000 to $20,000, of 2 
per cent, and levies an additional income tax of 1 per cent per 
annum on the amount by which the total net income exceeds 
$20,000, and does not exceed $40,000, 2 per cent per annum on 
the amount by which it exceeds $40,000, but does not exceed 
$60,000, 3 per cent per annum on the amount by which it ex- 
ceeds $60,000, but does not exceed $80,000, 4 per cent on the 
amount by which it exceeds $80,000, but does not exceed 
$100,000, 5 per cent on the amount by which such total net 
income exceeds $100,000, but does not exceed $150,000; 6 per 
cent on the amount by which it exceeds $150,000, but does not 
exceed $200,000, 7 per cent upon the amount by which it ex- 
ceeds $200,000, but does not exceed $250,000, 8 per cent on the 
amount by which it exceeds $250,000, but Coes not exceed 
$300,000, 9 per cent on the amount by, which such total net in- 

-come exceeds $300,000, but does not exceed $500,000, and 10 


per cent on the amount by which such total net income exceeds 
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The only criticism that our Republican friends have directed 
against this Democratic tax, is the complaint that we have 
placed the exemption too high. Apparently our friends are so 
wedded to their favorite methods of taxing the little fellows, 
that they would reduce the limit of exemption in the bill so as 
to impose an income tax upon hundreds of thousands of small 
wage earners whom the Democrats propose to exempt. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio, Mr. Lonawortu, thinks that the ideal income 
for taxation would be about $1,500. In other works, he would 
tax all incomes down to that amount. Citing the very words of 
Mr. Loneworru, we find that he “is opposed to an income tax, as 
he would be to any direct tax which is borne by less than one- 
half of 1 per cent, of all the American people.” This attitude 
of the gentleman from Ohio may be taken as a typical Republi- 
can attitude. They would place the exemption at the “ Mini- 
mum of existence,“ while the Democratic disposition is to im- 
pose the greater burden of this taxation on the maximum 
ability to meet the obligation without distress. 

Many Republican critics insist upon an even greater reduc- 
tion of the limit of exemption, than is favored by the gentle- 
man from Ohio, but to this reduction, the Democrats are stead- 
fastly opposed. 

This Republican opposition to the principle of the income tax, 
and their efforts to make it unpopular by reducing the exemption, 
merely serve to show how hopelessly they are wedded to the old 
order of things, and with what difficulty they adjust themselves 
to progress and development. The income tax is with us for all 
time. It is recognized by every progressive State, and every 
progressive country in the world. 

Democracy was never more thoroughly vindicated, nor the en- 
trenchments of ancient privilege more decisively overthrown, 
than when the Federal Constitution was amended to authorize 
the Congress to impose this tax. Having in mind the expanding 
activities and increasing expenditures of this Government, the 
exercise of the right to derive revenue from this source has re- 
lieved many a small taxpayer from burdens that would other- 
wise have been imposed. Another very equitable tax included 
in this bill, and worthy to be associated with the income tax, is 
the inheritance tax. The accumulation of vast estates, and the 
dangers to the body politic from this accumulation, have fur- 
nished ground for much serious thought in the last three decades. 
Many plans have been advanced for dealing with and breaking 
up the present accumulations, and for preventing like accumu- 
lations in the future. 

But pending the final solution of the problem, public sentiment 
seems to be generally agreed that the Governments which have 
made these accumulations possible, and provided for the safe 
passage to the beneficiaries, are justified in taxing the inheri- 
tance on a graduated scale before the distribution is made. The 
highest rates, as a matter of course, justly attach to the largest 
estates, for the same reason that the biggest incomes are re- 
quired to pay the largest taxes. Most if not all of the States 
derive revenue from this source. In wealthy States like New 
York, the annual sums from the tax on inheritances form a 
prodigious aggregate. 

Having in mind that a double inheritance tax, one National, 
and the other State, would operate a hardship in the case of 
small estates, this bill exempts from Federal tax all estates 
of $50,000, or less. The rates provided for inheritances that 
will be subject to this tax are moderate, For instance the tax 
on an estate of $100,000, that is the tax on the one-half that 
would be subject to taxation, would be $500. The tax on a 
$1,000,000 estate would be $50,000. The inheritance tax rates 
runs from 1 to 5 per cent according to the value of the estate. 
There is another tax included in this bill that will be even 
more favorably received than the taxes I have discussed, and 
that is the tax on the munition makers. 

If there is any one element in our country which has con- 
tributed the very largest measure of clamor for increased 
armaments, it is the manufacturers of munitions. Their profits 
on pending contracts have been so enormous, that it is some- 
thing peculiarly fitting and appropriate to require them to 
carry a liberal but not unreasonable proportion of the burdens 
which they have insisted that the country should assume. The 
earnings of many of these munition makers have been colossal 
and unparalleled. For instance the Du Pont Powder Co. earned 
in one year over 94 per cent on its common stock. The figures 
of many other stock companies are equally amazing. The value 
of shares in the Bethlehem Steel Co. advanced from something 
like $30 a share in 1914, to over $500 a share in 1915. 

Such advances are almost unbelievable. They would be re- 
jected as incredible, if they did not rest on a most solid basis of 
fact. Confronted with the relation of the munition companies 
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to our new burdens for preparedness, and the amazing story 
of their profits, the Committee on Ways and Means were not 
slow to select this business of munition making as one of the 
sources of new and legitimate revenue. But while the commit- 
tee has justly selected these enterprises for taxation—and this 
selection will be approved by every right-thinking man—they 
have been neither oppressive nor unjust in dealing with the 
capital invested. The enterprises are legitimate—and the taxes 
should be neither unreasonable nor confiscatory. 

The House bill provides that “ all legitimate, honest capital in- 
vested in plants for the manufacture of munitions of war shall 
receive 10 per cent dividend—and unless the profits enable them 
to receive 10 per cent dividend, the tax levied by the bill shall 
not be collected.” Think of it! These concerns which are so 
largely responsible for the propaganda which has affected the 
whole country with alarm over our alleged defenselessness, are 
not taxed to support the policy which they have advocated with 
such strenuous zeal, until all honest, legitimate capital invested 
in the manufacture of munitions of war shall have received 10 
per cent dividend. Every right-thinking man will agree that 
if the committee has erred in respect of this tax, it has erred 
on the side of moderation. 

Another feature of interest in this bill is the clause contain- 
ing the antidumping provisions, designed to restrict undesirable 
foreign importations. The wisdom and capacity of a Demo- 
crate House to deal with the problems that will attend the con- 
clusion of the European war, are clearly manifested by the 
stringent terms of this anticipatory legislation. This country 
is likely to be confronted with a flood of cheap foreign manu- 
factured products on the restoration of peace. In the effort to 
take over the trade which the wise legislation of the past four 
years has enabled our manufacturers to secure in every por- 
tion of the globe, our competitors in Europe will be likely to 
resort to cut-throat competition under the urge of imperious 
necessity. Every ounce of energy in those countries is now di- 
rected toward keeping the machinery of war in motion, and all 
their business is related to the output of the munition facto- 
ries. But when the wheels of these factories cease to turn, and 
the inevitable time of adjustment arrives, the foreign manufac- 
turers of commercial wares must have business, profitable busi- 
ness if possible, but if not profitable, then business on any terms 
that will bring subsistence to the families of thousands of labor- 
ers who will turn from the forging of cannon, and the making 
of high explosives, to the conversion of swords and spears into 
the implements of prosaic toil. 

For the time being neither the foreign manufacturer nor the 
laborers in foreign factories, will be concerned over the question 
of profits. Business, business anywhere—and on any terms, 
will be the slogan with which they will invade every country of 
the world. Of course we can not exclude these competitors 
from the markets of the present neutral countries. In those 
quarters we must meet their competition as best we can. But 
we cannot afford to allow this destructive flood of goods pro- 
duced by labor that will be reduced to almost pauperism at the 
conclusion of hostilities, to pour unhindered and unchecked 
upon the domestic markets of the United States. Such a flood 
would disorder industry, interrupt established business, and 
introduce universal confusion. 

Hence the wise provision to which I have referred, and which 
is pronounced by the gentleman from Ohio to be the most 
stringent antidumping provision within his knowledge. This 
is the answer of the Democratic Party to the charge that it is 
not equal to the task of governing this country. Having secured 
prosperity through legislation of the most comprehensive char- 
acter, devised with a skill that has come from fullness of 
knowledge of the subject matter, and adapted with singular 
precision to existing conditions, we propose to hold that pros- 
perity against unfair competition by means of legislation 
equally comprehensive, and equally efficient to secure the end 
designed. What are the terms of this antidumping legislation 
that has been drafted to protect our business, and maintain our 
domestic market? First, with a view to deterring an importer 
from importing large quantities of cheap goods with a view 
to unfair competition, and with intent to destroy and injure 
existing industries in the United States, provision is made for 
prosecuting such an importer in the criminal courts. Second, 
any person injured in his business by unfair competition arising 
from the forbidden use of foreign cheap goods, may secure 
punitive damages from his unfair competitors. Third, articles 
imported for a purpose, or under an agreement forbidden by 
the act, such for instance as that the importer or any other 
person shall not use, purchase, or deal in the articles of any 
other person, are charged with a special duty, equal to double 
the duty otherwise imposed, 

- Well might the gentleman from Ohio say that this was the 
most stringent antidumping law every devised. No Republican 


can challenge the wisdom of this antidumping provision by 
claiming it as a Republican principle. We are not concerned 
with this contention. The main inquiry is whether we have de- 
vised a sufficient remedy to meet a condition that will inevitably 
confront this country within the next few years. We maintain 
that we have done so, and our Republican opponents reluctantly, 
and with reservation of a claim to priority of discovery, admit 
our contention. There are other features of this bill to which 
I might refer, but time forbids. 

I have had two things in view in the discussion of this meas- 
ure, first to present the solid and distinctive merit of its 
salient provisions, second to acquit our party of the reckless 
and unfounded charge that the necessity for this legislation 
arises out of the inadequacy of Democratic administration. The 
facts acquit us of this charge. The country is well aware that 
the clamor for preparedness is responsible for the prepara- 
tions that constitute preparedness. If the country desires pre- 
paredness, it must be willing to pay for it. It is the peculiar 
merit of this legislation that the burden of taxation needful 
to provide preparedness will fall upon the men who have made 
the outcry. This is just, and as it should be. But I have stated 
that I would call a witness or two to testify that the Republi- 
cans having insisted upon preparedness on a prodigious scale, 
are now estopped from protesting against the bill designed to 
provide the wherewithal to support this policy, The first wit- 
ness that I shall adduce is that frank exponent of extreme Re- 
publicanism the Hon. James W. Goop, of Iowa. In his speech 
of July 10, 1916, he made the following statement: 

This bill ought not to be a partisan measure. This Congress will 
appropriate many millions more for preparedness than was ever ap- 
propriated for this 2 by any preceding Con . The coopera- 
tion of Members of Congress, irrespective of political allegiance, in 
making these appropriations is without a parallel. There was no 
politics in 3 the bills for prepa ess, there ought to be 
no politics in 2 the money with which to pay ese bills. 
Let us assume that this demand for preparedness had struck the country 
when the Republicans were in power, to what source would we have 


— to secure additional revenue with which to pay for prepared - 

Where could we have obtained the money to pay for this increased 
cost of sega ag Bs Certainly we zane Boe Save increased the 
tariff duties. The defeat of the Republican House in 1910 was so 
universally charged to excessive duties in the Payne law, that in 1912 
in our Republican platform, we said: “ Some of our import duties are 
too high, and should be reduced.” I for one do not propose by my vote 
to impair the Government's credit by refusing to make provision for 
the payment of bills which were so freely and patriotically contracted. 
If this bill was offered to raise money to pay for the useless and ex- 
travagant appropriations of this Congress, a different question would 
arise. Where will we get the money, if we do not resort to the very 
subjects of taration provided for in this bill? 


It is a pity that some of the carping critics of this measure 
who have aided by word and vote to create the liabilities for 
which this bill provides, do not imitate the frankness of the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

This representative of stalwart Republicanism freely con- 
cedes that the country has been confronted with unusual con- 
ditions. Having supported the policy called for by these con- 
ditions, he now acquits the Democrats of extravagance in this 
direction, and joins hands with them in providing the revenue 
required to make the new policy effective. In other words he 
votes like he talks. He is not willing to talk preparedness, 
and vote preparedness, and then when pay day arrives, seek 
to escape his just proportion of liability. One more witness. 
The gentleman from Ohio Mr. LonaworrH has been cited in 
another connection. He is a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee which reported this bill, and his Republicanism is 
undiluted with any leaning toward progressivism whether of 
the Democratic, or Republican brand. But like the gentleman 
from Iowa he is unwilling to oppose this measure on false 
pretenses. 

In his speech of July 6, 1916, the gentleman from Ohio made 
the following declaration of his attitude: 

I am for preparedness. I am for a program decidedly more extensive 
than the Democratic Party offers us, I have voted a number of times 
for authorizations and appropriations for this purpose larger than 
those finally adopted. Can I then with any degree of consistency refuse 
to pay the bill when the time comes, even though I should disapprove 
many of the details of the only method offered which is possil of 
enactment? Fortunately no such unattractive alternative is now offered 
by this bill. 

Contrary to the action of his Republican colleagues who have 
viciously attacked the new revenue bill as another illustration 
of Democratic bungling, Mr. LoncwortH justifies his support of 
the measure on the ground that it is Democratic in name only. 
His language to this effect is as follows: 

The methods of revenue raisi that this bill provides, instead of 
being contrary to Republican ere es, in large part adopt them. More- 
over it is proposed to enact into law a number of legislative and ad- 
ministrative policies for which the Republican Party has stood against 
Democratic opposition. It offers us an opportunity to have made into 


t 
law ge for which we have fought for years. Is this an opportunity 
which we can afford to overlook? 
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I am not concerned with the gentleman’s claim to Repub- 
lican priority of discovery of the principles which find expression 
in this enactment. It is sufficient for present purposes that the 
gentleman from Ohio, like the gentleman from Iowa, sustains the 
necessity for this measure, and vindicates the justice and pro- 
priety of its essential features. Keeping this in mind, their con- 
tention that the bill represents a raid on Republican principles 
may be dismissed as irrelevant. The main point is that the bill 
is a good one, not only good enough for unanimous Democratic 
support, but good enough to secure a large following on the 
minority side. The normal Democratic majority in the present 
House is about 24, while the majority for this bill was 100, 
thereby revealing the extent of Republican support. This sup- 
port affords a weighty testimonial to the skill and ability of the 
men who devised and reported this measure. It has been 
attacked, as a matter of course, attacked vehemently, viciously, 
with the heavy artillery of solid argument, and the light ar- 
tillery of sarcasm, humor, and derision. 

One critit has made the charge of sectionalism on the ground 
that the bulk of the income taxes will be paid by a small num- 
ber of States in the North, and Middle West. But conceding 
this statement to be true, how does that fact establish the 
charge of sectionalism? An income tax, of necessity, must be 
paid by the taxpayers who receive the incomes, The tax is uni- 
versal in its application, and the fact that there is a greater 
accumulation of wealth in one, or more States, than is found 
in the balance of the country, does not alter the just and uni- 
versal character of the statute. The man who pays the tax is 
concerned to know that every other man enjoying a like income, 
pays the same tax. That is fundamental justice. But such 
a taxpayer has no just cause of complaint, or for that matter 
any cause of complaint, because there is more wealth, and more 
taxable incomes among his neighbors, than in some other see- 
tion of the country. The cities always pay a greater aggregate 
of income taxes than the country, for the simple reason that 
there is always more accumulated wealth in the urban cen- 
ters, than in the rural communities. So long as there is an 
income tax, the men who have the incomes will pay the tax. 
This is an unescapable feature of the system. But after all 
that has been said, this bill has passed unscathed through the 
fiery furnace of criticism, and will take its just place with the 
other great measures that have been enacted during the past 
four years by a Democratic Congress, measures that will re- 
main as enduring monuments to the clear vision, the broad 
grasp, the profound statesmanship, and the constructive capac- 
ity of the men who have been concerned with their prepara- 
tion, and enactment. 


Questions Put to Hughes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. COR, 


OF INDIANA, 
In tre House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 2, 1916. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to me to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include an article from the Balti- 
more Sun of August 2, 1916. 

The article is as follows: 

QUESTIONS PUT HUGHES—COMMITTEE OF AMERICAN WRITERS CALLS FOR 
DEFINITR STATEMENT OF POLICY—GENERALITIES OF NO VALUE—CANDI- 
DATE CHALLENGED TO PUT HIMSELF ON RECORD AS TO WHAT COURSE HB 
WOULD FOLLOW. . 

New York, August J. 

On behalf of a committee of distinguished American writers, the 
executive group of which met to-day at the Hotel Biltmore, George 
Creel gave out the following open letter: 


“To the Hon. CHARLES E. HUGHES : 


“The professional writers who sign this letter have small interest in 

rties, but a very deep interest in democracy. It is our hope, through 
his voluntary association, to assist in the promotion of honest, educa- 
tional discussion in order that fundamental issues may not be decided 
in prejudice and ignorance. 

“Mr. Wilson's beliefs have been expressed in law and in declared 

olicies. He has made an open record by which he may be judged. 
ise choice is not possible unless you yourself make equally specific 
statement of purposes and convictions. 

“ Without intent to offend, we feel justified in charging that in no 
single public utterance have you filed a bona fide bill of particulars, nor 
have you offered a single constructive suggestion. ‘ 

“Generalities are without value. Blanket criticlsm is worthless. 
What we desire to know, what it is fair that the electorate should 
know, are the exact details of your disagreement with President Wilson. 
What has he done that you would not have done, and what has he failed 
to do that you would have done or proposed to do? Honesty and pa- 


ou put yourself upon record in such manner as 
udge you as they arc now able to judge President 


triotism demand that 


to permit people to 
Wilson. ‘or 8 

“1. Would you have filed instant protest against the invasion of 
Belgium and backed up that protest with the United States Navy? 

“2. It is arrant nonsense to talk about action that would have pre- 
vented the Lusitania tragedy. The vague advertisement did not appear 
until shortly before the hour of sailing. ‘The occurrence was one of 
those tuga that civilization had made the world regard as incredible. 
The onl onest 9 besten pg is this: Would you have made the disaster 
the subject of diplomatic negotiations or would you have broken rela- 
mae N N at come 8 

“3. Wou ou have urged upon Congress an embargo upon the shi 
ment of munitions to the allies? 5 

“4, Would you urge universal compulsory BRE service? 

„5. You are frank in stating that Huerta’s morals were of no con- 
om Aas America. Does this mean that you would have recognized 

ue 

“6. As matters stand to-day, would you be in favor of intervening 
25 a pote ttack the Wil hipping bill h. 

* your attack upon the son s n mean that you 
are in favor of ship subsidies ? cou j 

“8. You speak Dern of the rights of the worker. Does 
this 8 that you indorse the 3 antitrust law and the seamen's 
bill? will you urge their re 
“9, What are your specific complaints against the Federal reserve 


law? 

“10. As governor of New York you opposed the income-tax amend- 
ment. Does this antagonism persist? you or do you not believe 
in paying for preparedness out of a tax on incomes, inheritances, and 
munitions? 

We agree with you that it Is a“ Pept DONE, by far too critical, 
indeed for candidates to talk in terms of office seeking rather than in 
the simple, earnest language of definite Americanism. 

“ Samuel Hopkins Adams, Ray Stannard Baker, Ellis Parker 
Butler, L. Ames Brown, Dante Barton, Irvin Cobb, 
Wadsworth Camp, J. O'Hara Cosgrave, Stoughton 
Cooley, William L. 8 George Creel, James 
Forbes, Frederick C. Howe, fison Gardner, Frederick 
Stuart Greene, Oliver Herford, Prof. Louis Jobnson, 
Richard Lloyd Jones, Peter D. Kyne, Percy Mackaye, 
A. J. McKelway, Basil Manley, Meredith Nicholson. Al- 
bert Jay Nock, Harvey J. O Higgins, Charles Johnson 
Post, Eugene Manlove Rhodes, William McLeod Raine, 
Boardman Robinson, Jobn Reed, Opie Reed, Edgar 
Selwyn, Wm. Leavitt Stoddart, Lincoln Steffens, Frank 
V. Rooman, Augustus Thomas, George West.” 


Speech of Ex-Senator Gardner. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM A. CULLOP, 


OF INDIANA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 25, 1916. 


Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, under the leave given me to 
extend my remarks I desire to insert in the Rxconb an extract 
from a speech delivered by Ex-Senator Obadiah Gardner at 
Camden, Me., on the evening of August 17, 1916, which shows 
the many controversies, serious, aggravating, and far-reaching 
in their consequences, which this country has settled by di- 
plomacy with foreign nations. President Wilson is following 
the precedent and is obtaining wholesome results. The result of 
such a course has demonstrated its wisdom. By diplomacy vic- 
tories have been won without bloodshed, without the sacrifice of 
life, and without the expenditure of money, of greater benefit 
to the country, and in much less time than could have been 
won by a resort to arms. The speech of Ex-Senator Gardner 
reviews these important matters in our history and is as follows: 

“The issue raised by our opponents of the vigor with which 
our neutrality has been enforced is a comparative issue which 
ean be decided only by comparative results. 

And what are the comparative results? How stands the 
record of this administration compared with other administra- 
tions? 

“When Grant was President, during the war between Spain 
and the Spanish West Indies, a Spanish gunboat seized the vessel 
Virginius, flying the American flag, and a Spanish commandant 
in cold blood shot the captain of the Virginius, 36 of the crew, 
and 16 of the passengers. 

“But we didn’t go to war. Grant settled our troubles by 
negotiation, just as the President of the United States Is trying 
to do to-day. 

“When Benjamin Harrison was President the people of Chile 
conceived a violent dislike to the United States for our insist- 
ence upon neutrality during the Chilean revolution. When this 
feeling was at its height one junior officer from the United States 
warship Baltimore was killed outright in the streets of Valpa- 
ráiso and 16 of our sailors wounded, of whom one afterwards 
died. In a message to Congress on January 25, 1892, supported 
by Secretary of State James G. Blaine, and on evidence submitted 
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by Fighting ‘Bob’ Evans and Winfield Scott Schley, President 
Harrison said this assault on our honor had its origin in the 
hostility to these men as sailors of the United States wearing 
the uniform of the Government and not in any individual act 
of personal animosity,’ and that this Nation ‘must take notice 
of the event as an infraction of its rights and dignity’ and as 
an invasion of its ‘ international rights.’ 

“But we didn’t go to war. Harrison settled our troubles by 
negotiation, just as the President of the United States is trying 
to do to-day. 

“When Lincoln was President this country's rights were vio- 
lated on every side. England, Russia, France, and Spain were 
guilty of such flagrant violations that Secretary of State Seward 
advanced a plan to go to war with all of them at one and the 
same time, 

“France used every possible influence short of open war to 
injure us. She not only permitted the building of Confederate 
vessels in private shipyards but she allowed at least two to be 
built in the national navy yard of France, and she supplied 
them with supplies from her Government arsenals. 

“And England did more, 

“Through his Secretary of State, Lincoln called England to 
account for the seizure of the U. S. S. Chesapeake on the high 
seas, bornd from New York to Portland; for the burning of the 
U. S. S. Roanake off Bermuda; for the seizure on Lake Erie 
of the ship Philo Parsons and the scuttling of the Island Queen, 
the shooting of its engineer, and the wounding of its passengers ; 
and he protested to England against the invasion of the terri- 
tory of the United States by a band of Southern sympathizers 
from Canada, who rode across the border into Vermont, burned 
a portion of St. Albans, looted its homes, robbed its bank of 
$211,000, killed one of its citizens, and wounded several more. 
In stinging language he told England that she violated neu- 
trality by permitting “the use of British ports and British 
borders as a base for felonious depredations against the citi- 
zens of the United States,” and he wrote into history his diplo- 
mati¢ battle against England for letting loose the Alabama to 
prey upon our commerce, to destroy $100,000,000 worth of 
property, to capture 84 of our vessels, and drive our flag from 
off the seas. No nation ever inflicted upon another nation a 
more damnable or more maddening wrong than England in- 
flicted upon the United States in the Alabama outrage. 

“But we did not go to war. Lincoln settled our troubles by 
negotiation, just as the President of the United States is try- 
ing to do to-day. 

When Van Buren was President a detachment of Canadian 
Militia, during the internal troubles in Canada, boarded the 
U. S. S. Carolina in the American waters of Niagara River, 
killed an American member of the crew, fired the ship, and 
sent her adrift over Niagara Falls. 

“ But we did not go to war. Van Buren settled our troubles 
by negotiation, just as the President of the United States is 
trying to do to-day. 

“When Jefferson.was President, England seized hundreds of 
our ships and Napoleon hundreds more. From 1793 to 1807 
historians say England and France together captured 1,600 
American vessels and $60,000,000 worth of American property. 
England compelled over 2,000 American seamen to serve against 
their will in the English Navy, and Napoleon ordered the seizure 
and confiscation of American ships wherever found. Our ship- 
ping rotted at every French and British port; our crews were 
cast into prison and left to die of abuse and neglect. The 
British ship Leopard fired upon the American cruiser Chesa- 
peake in American waters, killed and wounded several of our 
sailors, took three native-born American citizens off the Chesa- 
peake, and hanged one of them in Halifax. 

“But we did not go to war. Jefferson settled our troubles 
by negotiation, just as the President of the United States is 
trying to do to-day. 

“When Adams was President, France preyed upon our com- 
merce. She extended her seizures, searches, and confiscations 
to the very waters of the United States themselves until she 
had piled up in our State Department charges of over 2,300 
violations of neutrality’s law. American ambassadors who 
sought to adjust these wrongs were refused recognition and 
openly insulted at the French court. President Adams called 
Washington out of retirement to head the Army, he created the 
Navy Department, and he built 12 battleships. 

But we did not go to war. Adams settled our troubles by 
negotiation, just as the President of the United States is trying 
to do to-day. 

“When Washington was President and “neutrality” first 
declared, war convulsed Europe, our ships dared not to put out 
to sea, commerce was paralyzed, and business depressed. Ameri- 
can passengers and American crews were thrown into prison 
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and deprived of legal rights. Genet, the minister of France, 
fitted out privateers in our harbors, flouted our officials, and 
tried to rally this country to the support of France in return 
for the help France gave us in the Revolutionary War. Eng- 
land and France seized 400 of our ships and confiscated millions 
of dollars’ worth of our property, and up in Quebee Lord Dor- 
chester promised Canadian Indians the pleasure of burning 
American homes and scalping American citizens. 

But we did not go to war. Washington settled our troubles 
by negotiation, zust as the President of the United States is 
trying to do to-day. During President Cleveland’s last adminis- 
tration a serious controversy arose with Great Britain over 
Venezuela, but President Cleveland did not resort to arms. He 
settled it by diplomacy and won a great victory for our Govern- 
ment in the upholding of American rights through the enforce- 
ment of the Monroe doctrine. 

“ In the face of this record, do Republicans realize that when 
they arraign the policy of the President of the United States 
to-day they arraign the policy of Harrison, of Blaine, of, Lin- 
coln, and of Grant? For the pleasure of criticizing a Demo- 
cratic President, are they willing to read out of the Republican 
Party the greatest men the Republican Party ever had? Are 
they willing to say that the Republican Party of to-day con- 
demns what Hamilton did in Revolutionary days, what Lincoln 
did in Civil War days, and what Grant and Blaine and Harrison 
did but yesterday? 

In his policy of peaceful negotiations to-day, the President 
of the United States follows the example set him by the greatest 
Presidents.the Democratic Party and the greatest Presidents 
the Republican Party ever gave this Nation. 

“Do the critics of the present administration believe that 
Lincoln should have risked national disaster by using the 
sword rather than the pen in pressing the Alabama claims? Are 
they willing to brand Grant as a coward because he kept us at 
peace with Spain? 

“Yet no incident of the present war shows so gross a viola- 
tion of our neutral rights as England’s action in building a 
navy to prey upon our commerce; no submarine attack surpasses 
in horror the butchery of American citizens by that Spanish 
ing squad in Santiago when Grant was in the presidential 
chair. 

* In this, as in all the other big questions of life, the more we 
understand the past the better we shall judge the present. 
Where it took 10 years to secure inadequate compensation for 
the Alabama claims the present administration has already 
secured in the case of a single claimant reparation greater 
than all the Alabama claims combined. Where, in other ad- 
ministrations during great foreign wars, the American flag 
was merely an invitation to plunder, to-day that flag is the best 
protection of all who desire to be safe upon the seas. 

“We challenge our critics to deny a single fact in the record. 
We defy them to show a single point at which the helmsman 
who has safely piloted us through Europe’s storm has departed 
from the course laid down by those who established America’s 
foreign policy. 

For the first time in the history of our country the United 
States leads the world in exports. We are more prosperous 
than ever, and mills which have not turned a spindle for years 
are now busy. All the laborers of the United States are em- 
ployed as never before. With the world war raging our coun- 
try is the only neutral one that is not in distress and the only 
one that has not declared a moratorium. Every demand of the 
stress of war the Democratic Party has met quickly. We have 
freed business from the blackmail of the politician as we have 
emancipated it from the clutch of monopoly. 

“Tt is a perfectly easy thing for the President of the United 
States to plunge his country into war if he is a politician 
before he is a patriot. He would seek his own reelection as 
he came upon horseback by the bloody highway of contending 
armies. Of course our Army could invade Mexico and march 
in triumph to its capital, but after the war was over other 
armies would march—an army of widows and orphans, an 
army of cripples and men broken in health, an army of pen- 
sioners, and an army of tax collectors gathering up the earn- 
ings of the people to pay the great war debt. 

The President has acted quickly when there was an invasion 
of American territory, and the punitive expedition now is doing 
all that this country can do with honor in Mexico. 

“No President during the life of this Republic ever had 
to deal with so many delicate and dangerous problems as those 
which have confronted President Wilson. With more than half 
of the world in arms in Europe, with Mexico in revolution at 
our border, these difficult and complicating problems have con- 
fronted him almost daily, and he has handled them as becomes 
a patriot and a statesman. When the Lusitania was sunk, the 
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militant voice of Theodore Roosevelt cried out for war; and if 
he had been President of the United States at that time, to-day 
500,000 brave American sons would be contending around the 
forts of Verdun in this mighty maelstrom of blood; thousands 
would have been buried in ditches. Our President, patient, 
patriotic, far-sighted—the real statesman—handled this ques- 
tion with the greatest ability, and won for America its greatest 
diplomatic victory. There are happily two kinds of courage— 
the courage of the man who is willing to undertake the dangers 
himself and the courage of the man that sends others to the 
conflict. Woodrow Wilson has both kinds of courage, the 
courage of conflict and the courage to act coolly and sensibly 
when he is dealing with the lives of others—the fate of a 
nation. 

“Four years ago they sneeringly called Woodrow Wilson the 
school-teacher ; to-day he is the world teacher. His subject is 
the protection of American life and American rights under 
international law. ‘And without orphaning a single American 
child, without widowing a single American mother, withont fir- 
ing a single gun, he wrung from the most militant spirit that 
ever brooded above a battlefield an acknowledgment of Amer- 
ican rights and an agreement to American demands.’ He has 
elevated himself to that lofty but lowly eminence oecupied by 
George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, and Woodrow Wilson, 
the three worst abused and best loved Americans the Republic 
eyer grew.” 


Newspaper Comment on Philippine Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE B. MILLER, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 25, 1916. 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, herewith I submit 
editorials from many of the leading papers of the country 
reflecting, as they undoubtedly do the opinion of the American 
people respecting our attitude toward the Philippines. The 
Democratic program adopted last January, with the active coop- 
eration of the President, contemplated an early withdrawal of 


our sovereignty in the Philippines and an abandonment of our 


work for the Filipinos. This program received a prompt and 
emphatic rebuke from the press, both Democratic and Repub- 
lican, 

The New York Times, a strong Democratic and proadministra- 
tion paper, published the following editorial on May 1, 1916, 
the day the bill was considered in the House: 

A BILL TO BE KILLED. 

The Philippine bill, which, rding to th ‘ogram, will be taken 
up in the E cane ot Hepeesmntatives to-day, ig wat an essential piece of 
legislation. It does not possess sufficient relative importance to be 
rushed through the House in a crowded session, when so many other 


matters of prime 3 demand serious attention. Even without 
the objectionable rke amendment, which its advoeates will try 


again to force through, it is a measure to dubious value. 

It is associated in the public mind with a deliberate plan of scut- 
tling. That, and not to provide an organic law for our Far Eastern 
coloni was the uppermost thought in the minds of its projectors. 
The bill ought to be voted down. The people in the Philippines are 
making progress toward self-government now. There no real 
ganisa or new laws to govern them, they need no new privileges at 
present. 


This same paper had already expressed its sentiments as fol- 
lows, on April 28 and April 29, 1916: 
KILL THE SCUTTLING BILL, 
The 30 Democratic Members of the House of Representatives who 


stood out in Wednesday's caucus against the of the Philippines 
rule 2 rendered a patriotic 8 to their counen: 


2217 in the 


would be continued un a tily acquired ind a vast 
Mik te al ee eK a ET SETS BEI 
t 00 shallow to ve ai 8 
he on z out of the Philippines is that we want to 


The only excuse for 

t out. olution would follow our withdrawal, a new and worse 

exico would be created in the Far East. It is unnec to con- 
jecture what the ultimate result would be. The national mor de- 


mands that we fulfill our obligations and devote our energies to the 


development of the islands in the arts and industries and educate their 
peonia Freedom they already possess, They are not the subjects of a 

espotic or greedy Government exploiting them for its own purposes. 
Mr. Shuster's report shows that they are doing well and learning how 
to administer their own * 

The action of the 30 Democratic Members indicates that the obnoxious 
bill can not pass in its present 9 form, no indeed, it can 
pass after reasonable am ent. epublicans will vote 
party reasons, but it ought not to be considered a y 
8 in the Philippines is recognized by a large majority of our 
citizens irrespective of party. The Philippines bill should be discarded. 

ABANDON THE BILL. 


In regard to the proposed Philippines legislation the World believes 
that it ought to be ible to get rid of the obnoxious Clarke amend- 
ment without defeat the entire bill. But the Clarke amendment is 
really the essence of the bill, which was originally planned as a scut- 
tiing measure. Senator CLARKE managed to restore to the bill its 
original purpose; which was to commit this country to the abandon- 
ment of its obligation to develop the Philippines and make its le 
fit to govern themselyes. The whole bill ought to be defeated, if it is 
brought to a vote. It was conceived in the wrong spirit. There is no 
evidence that it is a well-considered, constructive measure or that the 
administrative changes it provides for are The World admits 
that a specifie promise [of independence] now is likely to raise 
false hopes, and its almost certain cancellation, as provided for, could 
hardly fail to involve us in serious complications.” But this Clarke 
amendment, with the specific promise which we all feel would not be 
kept, is the essential part of the measure. The Filipinos need not be 
assured again that we intend to grant them tndependence when our 
trust is fulfilled. They know that. The co: onal fight is for the 
Clarke amendment, which its advocates still hope to force through. 
The whole measure should be discarded. Legislation for the — 55 
pines should be postponed until there is time to spare to consider it 
seriously in the right spirit. The object of this bill is wholly political. 
It is designed to undo the good constructive work done in the islands 
under three 3 administrations. Brig. Gen. McIntyre and Mr. 
Shuster have shown us that the Filipinos are doing very well under 
present conditions, and the question of their future development should 
not be treated from a partisan point of view. 


On the same day, May 1, 1916, the New York World, the 
strongest proadministration paper in America, contained the 
following editorial: 


SETTING A NATION FREE, 


The House of Representatives having decided to dispose of the 
Philippine Government bill to-day, there ought to be wisdom enough 
in that body to eliminate the Clarke amendment providing for inde- 
pendence in four years and pass the measure in other respects sub- 
stantially as it came from the Senate. 

To insist upon the independence of the islands in 1920 is to confer 
self-government upon a population alien and remote with much less 
sh jae than was insisted upon in the case of many of our Terri- 
ories at home. The pending bill goes to great le in making the 
Philippines a full-fledged Territory of the United States, like Alaska 
and Hawaii. This is the natural and orderly course to pursue. By 
do more, Congress will presume to act in advance of events, with- 
out knowledge and with a recklessness never before exhibited in its 
dealings with a dependency. 

T Cla: amendment contemplates more than statehood for the 


It creates an independent nation. Making the islands a 


date o f 
repeal by a later Congress. What domestic ‘Territory, inhabited by 
kindred people and directly under the influence of our own political 
ideals, ever received such distinguished consideration at the hands of 
the legislative department? 

Territorial self-government is richly merited by the Filipinos. That 
is the final stage for them as it was for many American Commonwealths 
in the business of preparation for independence, but it is not to be hur- 
ried or evaded al ther. In decency Congress can not do less than 
confer that great vilege upon them in the expectation that ey! will 
make the most of it. To beyond that reasonable guaranty of liberty 
at this time, when most of the world is ablaze with war, turn them 
adrift without N or stability would be rampant folly. 

In esting up free States a responsibility rests upon the liberator as 
well as the liberated. Until now we have always recognized the fact. 


On the preceding day the same paper said: 
3 NO RASHNESS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


The Democratic quarrel over the bill conferring self-government upon 

kely to be a test of American capacity for self- 
the measure except that 
ered by Senator CLARKE, of Ar sas, 
providing for independence in not less than two or more than four 


ears. 
7 If a great piece of legislation, just to the Filipinos and creditable to 
ourselves, shall be lost, because Con roves unable or unwilling to 
proceed wisely and safely in the matter of extinguishing American sov- 
ereignty in the islands, a lasting reproach will attach to all responsible 
for the failure. This bill in various forms has been under considera- 


vernment 1 ch our own con- 
It is a fulfillment in all things except 
Independence itself 1 


The New York Sun, under date of May 3, 1916, said edi- 

torially : 
A REBUKE WHICH MR. WILSON HAS DESERVED. A 

Representative MILLER of Minnesota, who has visited the Philippines 
several times and is familiar with conditions in the islands, said, in the 
debate on the Clarke amendment to the Jones bill, that he was surprised 
at the “suddenness” with which the administration accep the 
scuttle“ policy. It has been a surprise to everybody who remem- 
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bered the Philippine plank in the Democratic 


latform, a document 
that Mr. Wilson has invoked time and again as the Democratic gospel 
of committal and omission. What was in the platform he professed to 
regard as his sailing chart, and he has made a convenience of what 
was not in it. Also, Mr. Wilson's acceptance of the “ scuttle” policy 
seemed strangely inconsistent with his preachment that America ex- 
isted to serve humanity, either in peace or war, and thus be an 


example to less spiri 3 

The ocratic Party in its platform in 1912 called for “an immedi- 
ate declaration of the Nation’s purpose to recognise the independence 
of the Philippine Islands as soon as a stable government can be 
established.” But Mr. Wilson, in spite of this unequivocal statement 
of policy, accepted a proposal to give the Filipinos independence in 
two to four years, with t string attached to it, that if the President 
as the four years were expiring concluded that the natives were not 
ready to govern themselves he could refer the question of independence 
to Congress for further consideration. 

To set a sliding time limit to the sovereignty of the United States 
would be to disregard the Democratic platform flagrantly; but, even 
worse than that, the purpose to fool the hel mag people would be 
transparent to any but the most simple of them. Altogether, the 
Clarke amendment was as evasive, dishonest, and stupid a device as 
was ever submitted to Congress in the form of a serious legislative 
popo ; and yet Woodrow Wilson, preacher of the humanities and 

eeper of the national conscience, not only jumped at the Clarke amend- 
ment but did all in his power to impose it upon Congress. 

Thanks to the common sense and co of some 30 Democrats 
under the splendid leadership of Representative FITZGERALD, of New 
York, the House has rejected the hypocritical and vicious Clarke amend- 
ment and definitely substituted e ori l House or Jones bill for 
the Senate measure. The Jones bill provides a form of government for 
the islands in which the Filipinos will have a larger representation 
and 3 responsibility, and it follows the Democratic platform by 
pros sing ag Sige pi “as soon as a stable government can be estab- 

hed.” The te wisely shows a disposition to throw the Clarke 
amendment overboard and accept the House bill. 

Mr. Wilson's leadership suffered a palpable check, and the in- 
dependent Democrats have administered a rebuke which it would be 
well for him to take to heart. They have set his feet once more in 
the straight path, the path of fidelity to party principles and the 
humanities, from which he strayed so unaccountably. 


“The honor and 1 of the United States,” so eloquently cham- 
ioned by President Wilson in a speech on Monday afternoon, received 
he loyal support of 30 antiscuttle Democrats in the House on Monday 

evening. 


On April 27, the Sun had expressed the following warning: 
DON’T MEXICANIZE THE PHILIPPINES. 


That shocking i ea display of political irresponsibility, the aban- 
donment of the Phi ippine Islands, would outdo even the irre arable 
wrong done to Mexico in the 3 of Huerta, costly as t bit 
of canting presumption has been in suffering to the millions submerged 
in an era of Mexican butchery and banditry. Mexico should have 
taught Mr. Wilson not to play at ideals with other people’s blood. It 
has not brought him to his senses. He is fatuously gambling with the 
destinies of 8,000,000 Filipinos, threatened with miseries exceeding 
those of Mexico, once they wr seers out and marooned, left to their own 
0 s 
rst session of the Democratic caucus on Philip- 


mercies under a travest. 
No wonder that the 


pine affairs develo opposition to the administration pee The 
reading of the President's letter to the caucus failed to still an oppa 
sition grounded on more honest, if less showy, views of the country’s 
duty than those the President holds. 


ap the urgen of Mr. Wilson rises the voice of a considerable 
number of the Phil ppine inhabitants themselves. The cry in the 
islands is not all for independence, however much that brilliant catch- 
word may attract a part of the population. 

pino property, owners reputed to hold some $20,000,000 of the 
wealth of their islands haye sent Representative MILLER a petition 
against the Jones bill to withdraw United States authority from the 
Archipelago. Their voice is heard at the time when the House bill for 
Filipino independence, with its Senate amendments, comes before a 
Democratic caucus. There is po und for hope that the petition 
may help to drive the wicked folly of independence for the islands out 
of the heads of some of those now bent on that bit of idealistic double 
mischief to this country and the Filipinos themselves. 

It becomes increasingly evident that 12 years of American rule have 
raised among the islanders themselves a great class who put their 
trust in the big American brother and depend upon the pledge; implied 
in his past beneficient control, that the control will continue; islanders 
not to mention American settlers, who haye staked their labors, their 
and the prospects of their families on the expectation that the 


ro 
Bates Btates would not quit what it had begun. 
Is it true that the pinos are fit to govern themselves according 


to American standards of government? ey certainly do not them- 
selves all believe so, or none would bave signed the petition sent to Mr. 
MILLER. In the face of this new and added ve evidence of political 
self-distrust and of aversion to being deprived of American control, the 
caucus may well show some signs of doubt as to the wisdom of casting 
the islands off to fall back again into their old misery. 

Other New York papers carried the following editorials: 

[From the New York Tribune, Apr. 29, 1916.] 
A SAVING REMNANT. 

The 28 Democratic Representatives who revolted against the Sen- 
ate Philippine bill have it in their power to save the people of this 
country from dishonor. They can prevent a brutal and despicable 
repudiation of the obligations which the United States Government 
assumed when it ratified the treaty of Paris. 

Two months ago, when the House Committee on Insular Affairs re- 
yon the Senate 5 bill without amendment, it looked as if 
he only hope of averting this betrayal lay in the President's veto. 
It was a frail hope at best, for the President, in dealing with the 
Philippine problem, had manifested the same indecision, the same un- 
certainty and frailty of purpose which had marked his attempts to deal 
with the problem of preparedness, with Mexico, and with the critical 
questions arising out of the European war, 

The administration was at first committed to a continuance of Ameri- 
can controt over the Philippines until the Filipinos should demonstrate 
thelr capacity for self-government. Independence was to be promised 


them, but no definite date for the termination of American sovereignt 
was to be set. Secretary Garrison had strongly indorsed the Hitchcoc 
Philippine bill, and it was universally understood that in doing so he 
spoke also for the President. 

Senator CLARKE of Arkansas, the most feared of the Democratic 
leaders in the Senate, because the most outspoken and independent, 
was dissatisfied with what he considered the milk-and-water character 
of the Hitchcock measure and started an agitation for a ruthless com- 
pliance with the pledges of independence for the Filipinos given in 
various Democratic national platforms. He defied the administration 
on this issue, as he had previously defied it on the shipping bill. He 
took the Philippine measure out of Mr. Hirencockx's hands, amended 
it so as to turn the Philippines loose unconditionally four or five 
years hence and passed it without inquiring whether or not it har- 
monized with the sident'’s ideas or wishes. 

Mr. Wilson was undoubtedly annoyed at first by Mr. CLARKE’S blunt 
repudiation of all concerned on our part for the future of the Philip- 
pos What his attitude and professions in the past should have led 

im to say was well said to him (unfortunately not for pene he Secre- 
ta Garrison when the latter wrote: I consider the pr — am- 

ed in the Clarke amendment an abandonment of the duty of this 
Nation, and a breach of trust with the Filipinos, and, so believing, I 
can not accept it or acquiesce in its acceptance.” 

But the President was unwilling to antagonize Congress on a small 
matter like scrapping the treaty of Paris. All he would say in re- 
sponse to Mr. Garrison’s courageous words was this: “It is my judg- 
ment that the action embodied in the Clarke amendment to the bill 
extending self-government to the Philippines is unwise at this time, 
but it would clearly be most inadvisable for me to take the position 
that I must dissent from that action should both Houses of Congress 
concur in a bill embodying that amendment.” 

Mr. Wilson broke with Secretary Garrison on preparedness and ac- 
cepted the leadership of Mr. Hay. On the Philippine question he broke 
with himself and accepted the leadership of Senator CLARKE and Mr. 
8 . 

ar from preserving the attitude t he must yield unwillingly if 
both Houses should approve the Clarke amendment, he has been ets 
all his influence to dragoon the House into accepting that amendment 

By letter written for the purpose of being read in the recent Demo- 
caue 8 e 3 anes — — A a a favoring 

on rega. o the ppines w e only a little while 

e aE DiR Hae ine 

e coun erefore owe no g to 2 Ison if it esca 
the dishonor of 1 word, given to the Filipinos, to Spain, ca 
to the world—of running away from a service to civilization which 
we undertook of our own accord and which we can not now, without 

g ourselves, abandon before it is finished. We shall owe it to 
the courage of a small number of Democrats in the House, more re- 
gardful of the country’s good name than the President is, if our Gov- 
ernment keeps its faith and continues to do its . 

This little group of unintimidated Democra joining with the Re- 
publicans, ean prevent the sullying of our g repute, the frivolous 
3 of our „the cession, without condition and without com- 
pensation, of territory of vast present and still vaster 


value, and the relinquishment of a mission which we accept N 5 var 
of that “service to humanity,” on which Mr. Wilson lavishes so many 


gilded phrases, but of which his administration has so far failed to 
give the slightest practical illustration. 
Call these seceders Tammany men, disaffected 
pertect Wilsonians, or anything else you will! he fact remains that 
ey are orming a high patriotic duty. They are helping to frus- 
trate an infamous attempt to deed away American territory, to lower 
our national prestige, and to turn the inhabitants of a now orderly 
and prosperous dependency over to a fate even worse than that of 
anarchy-ridden Mexico. 
If it succeeds in staving off these things this Democratic remnant 
will hold the place of honor in the history—scanty enough in honor— 


tronage seekers, im- 


of a Democratic administration under which the Americanism and 
statesmanship have become almost obsolete terms, 

[From the New York Herald, Apr. 29, 1916.] 

WHEN “BOLTING” REPRESENTS AMERICANISM. 

Is there no place for the es ee hard-working, peace-loving Filipino 
behind the æ of humanity? ust this ward of the Nation s 
alone and apart, a sacrifice upon the altar of American politics? 

Democratic leadership at Washington has decreed that is to be 


the Uno Seer wet not an tN pa ain of the oy of Re 5 

respond to the pa ash, me—apparently enough to preven 
the wri of such a ais ceful chapter in American History’ as the 
Democratic Party under Cleveland attempted to write in regard to 
Hawali—stand squarely against scuttle. 

No American ing even primary knowledge of the Philippines 
believes it possible for the ** of the islands to maintain and protect 
independence in the period of “from two to four years" provided by 
the Jones bill, nor does any Filipino of even primary intelligence be- 
lieve this possible. Withdrawal of the wholly eficent American pro- 
tectorate at this time or within the period contemplated would be bane 
donment of the Filipino people to become prey of more militant 
orientals. Incidentally, this would mean placing the only Christian 
people of the Orient at the mercy of a puissant paganism. 

smocratic Representatives who refuse to support the independence 
provision of the Jones bill are playing the better pert 115 this Nation 
umanity, and by the political party of 


oy the Filipino people, by true 
their alle ce. 

Nothing could be less wise than the effort of the Democratic leader- 
ship to make the Philippine question an issue of politics. It is an 
American question to be eventually solved according to the dictates of 
the American conscience, and has no place in any party caucus. 
“ Bolting ” such a caucus is a credit to the bolters. 


[From the New York Journal of Commerce, Apr. 29, 1916.] 
THE PRESIDENT'S PHILIPPINE MISTAKE. 


The action of the caucus of Democratic Representatives and the re- 
volt of a 5 small minority of them in relation to the Philippine 
bill indicates that it is likely to be defeated on the final vote in the 
House. The resolution declaring approval of the bill as it stands and 
its passage without change was adopted by a vote of 140 to 35, and 
28 of the 35 gave notice that they would not be bound by the caucus 
action, There is hardly a question that some of the 140 voted against 


their conviction and from party motives aan a 3 naa sustain the 
President, who has been using his the measure 
through. The Republican vote will be r Ar were solid against 


Wie act 
e fact is that this mistaken measure has owed its s rt and its 
to the fact that it had the d 


rom being prepared, in four 
passage o aa is a serious question whether 

5 of as hor for the islands should be made, and cer- 
Ee 5 for making it actual in such a Ae time is a wrong 
people and in effect a violation of faith pledged in the 

. with i fan for taking them over as a possession of the United 


A responsibility was then assumed, not o: 
directly to those of Spanish descent, for 
rights Yonder authority of the American Governmen 
abandoned by this a All that has been acco 
under - delusive idea that the people of the 

on the work so success —.— 
tain of rela instead of continu A 
— — — loss o Dar independence which had been so 


o them. 
ure the as int is “Jeteated, the President 
quences of the mistake. If it is not, there is a chance that a different 
control of Congress and of the ad tration may undo the work be- 
fore the ä for independence takes effect. Raiken so, serious 


to the natives but more 

e maintenance of their 

which would be 
would De at 
are ca ann eo 

ame is a moral 

and a serious Habilit 
prematurely an: 


be saved from the conse- 


trouble have been caused, and the difficulty o on the 
rocess that has been begun be considerably 3 is mis- 

ke of the President is akin to that committed with nt Mexico 
but is morally and politically more serious because of the p of 


faith and the 8 assumed in the treaty by which — islands 
were acquired. 


iNew York Evening Journal, May 1, 1916.] 


IS THIS A GOOD TIME TO GIVE UP THE PHILIPPINES?t—-WITH THE NATIVES 
UNFIT FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT—A MAJORITY OF THEM SAVYAGE—AND 
WITH THE POSSIBILITY OF A JAPANESE WAR THAT WOULD MAKE THE 
PEAR MOST CONVENIENT TO US. 


a cost of tens of millions this country has established itself in 
the eas Islands. We have more than paid for all that we got 


We gave the unhappy people freedom from Spain's brutality and 

tion. 

g mic gave them thousands of public-school teachers and paid the 
achers. 

We even paid cash to Spain. And where religious organizations 7 0 
that they had suffered financially because the United States came 
we A pa carve many millions, to religious organizations. 

ed States is in the 1 by every right—+he right of 
conquest, 1 whieh we put lowest in seale; the right of good govern- 
ment, the right of good intention. 

We have coaling stations in the 9 that —and harbors 
for our warships, and when the war with = comes, as it wiil 
eventually ö coaling stations will be convi 

In the face of these conditions it is “ statesmen that 
the United States should retire from es, abandon all we 

relinguish the work A clviliza 285 our tens of mil- 
diture— turn the whole thing over to the natives, which 

gi the Philippines to Japan. 
What idiocy, what feeble-mindedness inspires this course? 

Suppose the Japahios had spent millions upon millions in great pos- 
8 honestly acquired, as close to us as the Philippines are close 

apan. 

manos the Japanese had, within convenient reach of usc coali 
statio harbors, and forts. Can yon any Japan 
ciently idiotic to advocate giving up those ons if he k aaa that 
when the Japanese went out the eee would go in? 

How can any es be idiotic enough to suggest giving up the 
Philippines, — Sa our whip hand in Asia, givin, fiack the power of 
making possible DE sals on Japan should Jaran ve a us—how can 
any penr a this country suggest giving u that ad- 
vantage, tha on in the name of maudlin sen ity 


There — enough force in public opinion oar prevent it. 


[From the New York Evening Post, May 2, 1916.1 


entary handling. The amendment 


oe in te to 


the Senate. t the time ilson was supposed to be. against Te but 
5 letter from * i oot Ho tt was read to the House “Democratic caucus. 
Its rejection is thus aoe — one zo Bin pn restige with Coi The 
House finally passed the Jones phi, givin g to the pinos a 
larger measure of home Erias and reaffirmin: pu —. — - United 
States to fo th them independence in due Fama he Senate 
will agree this is as yet uncertain. One would say ener administrar 


pressure to get through some kind of Phili 


= to the — aon of Democratic 
It not have escaped notice that among 8 tle bolters 


the House was a large proportion of gentlemen with Irish names. They 
would doubtless fight to the death for an Irish republic. A Philippine 
republic, however, seems to them a fearsome thing. 


[From the New York Evening Mail, May 2, 
STICKING TO THEN PHILIPPINES. 


Evidently no policy of scuttling from the Philippines can be adopted 
by this country with the consent of the House of Representatives. The 
— 1 branch of Congress is closer to y aalge tro than the Senate. In 

ces in our national a agr vg noe from oe: Philippine mat- 
roven more responsive to the real ts of tbe country. 
ter, it people are not willing to set the Phili ines adrift, and the ae 
f. It would be an unworthy course to follow at this 
time. The best thought among the tage apg themselyes is emphaticall 
ind eir islands. They realize tha 
independence would mean chaos, until some other Government ri — 
in and took the place the United States had abandoned. 


1916.] 


. N oe yoa of 213 to 165 yesterday is practically a defeat of the 


Con; at . — 
there 


It is an administrati ill, 
rae | 88 n administration bill, and 
rs fact that the Senate, yielding t to 


cant, particularly in view of 
hite House pressure, had passed 


eni time will come when the 1 should have 3 inde- 
pendence. No lover of Mens would delay that day a single en 
and this Government, last o a in the world, should resist it. 
would be a shame and ast us, N if we should now es- 
tablish a Mexico on the Asiatic shore. 


{from the New York Globe, Apr. 28, 1916.) 
NO PHILIPPINE PLEDGE Now. 

The division develo in the House Democratic caucus over the 
Clarke amendment to t 5 bill and the passage of a resolution 
that takes the amendment out of the . class make it prac- 
tically certain that no pledge of oe ine independence will be 

present Congress. Presiden Uson 


try, as a whole, will be satisfied with this action. The 
feeling is common, eyen among those who believe that it is immoral and 
m tic to govern the Filipinos 42 Eae will, tbat the time has 


hilippines. It is not yet clear, 
took ng at matters practically, that Son ditions are such as to Apa i 
decisive action. 

The Clarke amendment is objectionable in that it is merely an 
academic declaration. It is contingent, It provine in the form it is 
proposed to 1 it, that in 10 years, if the Filipinos then 8 inde- 
pendence an deems it wise to grant their Bs a for the 
setting up of a new 1 under American 3 t would seem 
unwise to attempt to ee ere gatere in this way. No oné knows 
what conditions will exist 

In the 16 years that haye righ mind since the acquisition of the Philip- 
pines great progress has made. Slowly but s y a nom 
representative tary government has been conyerted into an autono- 
mous and h representative one. The Filipinos in most matters 
now govern themselyes. As fast as it has been deemed safe to confide 
authority to them the grant has been made. No one can reproach this 
coun th having sought to exploit the Filipinos and to repress 
ust aspirations. ut this country Is properly not willing to 
turn another Mexico loose on the world. There must be reasonable 
assurance that separation from this country shall not be marked by 
a reversion to ana To avold this danger it seems wise to go on 
as we havye—that is, to enlarge autonomy from time to time as — 
ime warrants it, leaving the separation, if it is to come, represe 

not an amputation but the natural dropping away of ripened trait, 


The following editorials appeared in the Brooklyn papers: 
[From the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Citizen, Apr, 28, 1916.] 
THE PHILIPPINE BILL. 


Twenty-eight Democrats who have refused to aoe Be 
of the party caucus — the Philippine bill are entirely in their 
rights as men the position they have e bill as it 
no proper 5 sense E | measure and can not ibe made one 
ped-up majority. Nor is there any reason for questioning 
the minority that they are doing what their constituents 
This is is certainly true of the Members from Brooklyn. There is 
ats the least ground for doubting that Mr. FITZGERALD and his col- 
nas are correct in saying that the bill as it stands is not and is not 

to be approved by the Pro to whom they owe thelr seats. 

It would, in the light of all the information obtainable, be whet for 
the administration to yk; the e in its 2 3 
political sense suggests is that some pipi — Walch will 
obviate the objections 2 by the e “pet l conscientious gentle- 
men in question. It is so gent ae ntrary to licy to do 
i SAREI that the President l, we feel AET pal aah d ne to sanc- 

on 

When to considerations of sound par policy we add the tho t of 
what the best interests of the islands call for, it is not too much to say 
that the minority and not the majority ought to prevail. The time 
may come, haps, when it will be practicable for the people of * 
Philippine Islands to assume the responsibilities of self-government. 
ey that this degree of intellectual and moral development will 85 
reached in — course of the next generation. That they are in no such 
ponon yet is what only the merest theorists, to whom facts are 
levant considerations, will deny. 


Beer ith dgment 


— 


[From the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Citizen, May 2, 1916.] 
THE PHILIPPINE BILL, 


The rejection by the House yesterday of the Philippine bill in its 
| ee form is Rey g to near every student of the condition of 
e islands. The 30 ocrats w. stood firmly by their Seron 
despite the action of the caucus, are Thus entitled to the thanks both o 
the country and the Democratic Party, for it is quite certain that 
neither the party nor the country desired any su measure as the 

caucus indorsed. 
3 be thought of the future of the LE ay reece it is agreed by 
ers that th = condition for the 


Tha ul 
33 
its sup 
to the 


were withdrawn. tt is from this point of view that the proposal of the 
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bill to give them their so-called Liberty, a word which they do not 
understand, within four years, excited the opposition of by far the 
— part of thoughtful America, not te mention other parts of the 
wor! 


[From the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle, Apr. 27, 1916.] 
PROJECTING THE PREMATURE, 


and declared that it should remain entirely free from parti- 

tics, At several of their national conyentions the Democrats 

have waved the flag of freedom. In 1912 they were especially declama- 

tory. They denounced what they described as an experiment in im- 
as an inexcusable blunder and favored an immedia 

of the Natlon's purpose to “ 


J 

This purpose was debated at a caucus held 
It has the “ unqualified indorsement of 
a letter hoping that the pledge of the party 
dissenting voice, which hope will not be realized. 
senting voices were raised, and the Democrats 
number to e in the House of a Syn ta pf 

ed to submission will be made, but as not a few threaten 


but smooth we 
For the pledge ni magi Sh indebted to Willlam on B 
. It shared the tate ot 18 
h the candidate warned his countrymen that — 
form of government has not yp — recent reports from the Archi- 


re yg en er at 


pelago are to the effect that conditions are * 
which reports come from who are Democrats. If y are con- 
tra at all, it will be by Republicans. 

So much for passing of one Bryan b 


remain a ition. There is, however, no on t in 

the matter of religion we have guaranteed to Filipinos in 
rpetuity, this being one of the obligations we contracted with Spain. 
ow we are to fulfill it should we withdraw from the has 
not been explained. Nor is it easy to understand why we should one 
the some breath grant freedom to the islanders and com them 

to become prohibitionists. This looks like a plain case of drowning 


sovereignty in grape juice. 
There are cases in which it may be more or less justifiable to crack 

the party Whip. The fate of the 1 is not one of them. It 

is one in which freedom of action sho be t 

of the House of Representatives. It is not one in w 


time less 
conditions 
rational to plan may then be lunacy to execute, 
bridge is when it is reached. 


rune for 
yi in 


[From the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Standard Union, Apr. 28, 1916.1 
TAMMANY’S DEFIANCE OF THE PRESIDENT. 


The bolt of 28 Democratic Congressmen from the caucus on the Taug- 
pine scuttle bill, a tly Insuring the defeat of that measure in f 
penant —.— is a most gratifying evidence of sanity and independence 
n ouse. - 

This action will be accepted as proof that the Representatives have 
ae close attention to the sentiment of the country on the p ition 
o give the Filipinos unconditional independence at the expiration of 
four years. They have learned tbat the plan meets with overwhelm: 
disapproval, is considered premature, and fraught with the grav 
danger to the islanders themselves. : 

Of almost N. importance to dealing a death blow to the independ- 
ence feature of the bill is the political significance of the revolt. It 
means that White House domination is broken for the pone at least, 
and indicates that Democratic Representatives will no longer submit to 
outside dictation. 

This bolt seems to be closely related to the refusal of Senator Wag- 

Epy lap at the, Presiden 
y a 
er refusal a fo notice that Tammany is n 
with Mr. Wilson and torpet the past. The Presi- 
dent said to have written a letter ing the Democratie Congress- 
a hog pass the Philippine bill, and the answer was given at last 
s caucus, 
ow Hg eae will be the Tammany 3 assuming it is to be 
persisted in, is a fair 2 for s lation. It can not, of course, 
affect the decision at St. Louis in June, but It may cut quite a figure 
in Congress. If the smoldering resentment of Tamm has reall: 
eer way tote a 5 as 1 by the ciune 5 e President 
ma; seriously embar carrying ou eg ve program, 
It is a situation which will be watched with interest. <3 


On May 8, 1916, the Philadelphia Public Ledger contained 
the following editorial: à 


NO SCUTTLING IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


Various objections might still be raised to the Philippines bill as 
p by the House, but the elimination of the Clarke amendment re- 
leves it of its worst feature. By the action of 30 Democrats in join- 
ing with the n the responsibility solemnly assumed by the 
United States will not be repudiated and the islands will not be. cut 
adrift before toein paa ie are fit for self-government. Why the admin- 
istration so urgently Geaived to ignore these particular obligations of 
the “humanity” to which it is constantly professing all ce there 
is no need to inquire. It has passed the policy of scuttle upon the 
Democratic Party in the most persistent and eager fashion. This makes 
the revolt of so considerable a section of that * Congress a seri- 
ous affair. The President committed himself to the defeated amend- 
ment by exercising every kind of personal — and for that reason 
his prestige suffers In proportion, But this is not the main point, -A 


te declara- 
recognize the independence” of the 


shameful sacrifice of national honor, a cowardly evasion of plain duty, 
has been averted by those Members of the House whom even the de- 
mands of party harmony could not intimidate. 

On February 4, 1916, the Philadelphia Inquirer carried this 
editorial; 


AN ACT OF CRUELTY TO THE FILIPINOS. 


By the 3 vote of Vice President Marshall the Clarke amend- 
ment to the ppine bill has been adopted by the Senate. While 
this amendment is not 8 licit in its promises, since the next 
Congress mag typan its provisio; ere is no doubt that the Filipino 
agitators of will consider t we have pledged ourselves to give 
them complete autonomy within four years. The bill is vicious and 
pernicious so as the Filipinos themselves are concerned and is an 
abandonment of a sacred trust imposed upon the United States by the 


treaty of Paris. 

There are about 8,000,000 of Filipinos in the archi o, which 
would mean about 1,600,000 adult A Not one-fifth of that number 
are permitted to vote under any circumstances. Such political 8 
as is now exercised by Filipinos is almost exclusively confined to Visay- 
ans and a few oth while most tribes are not considered at a 
When we recollect that about one-half of the people of the islands are 
either savages, semisa or wholly rant, it must be admitted 
that we are taking grea ces in g them adrift to shift for 


ves. 
Among the advocates of Filipino freedom are those who hold that the 
islands are a n ce and an expense to the United States, if not a 
menace, and who want to gt rid of them on any terms. Such persons 


To set them up in 
jared for e- 


evastated a shambles. What is more, 
it would lay them open to in on. day that seen. for instance, 
felt like doing so, she could and would annex the ds, and then 
what would become of the freedom which Congress is apparently about 


regy to peat them? 

e bill is an act of cruelty to the Filipinos. 
as President Wilson has sal 

islanders into the flames. They need p 


vern t 
fiat their ind ence will be respected. 
ch assurances at the present tim ‘a xi 
utterly worthless. Treaties are scraps of paper and international law 
. Sanity roe got to return to the world before we can expect 


insanity. 
ct Cairne te Oak eatin ter to the Filipin d 
g con tions, Conarens is but ad to the prevailing insanity. a 
May 8, 1916, the Pittsburgh Dispatch carried the following 


editorial: 
THE PHILIPPINE BILL, 


Things have undergone somewhat of a change in the administration 
direction of Co: since the pan of the Panama Canal act, when 
the Philippine „ on which the White House had set its heart, is 


decisively defeated in the House. The final vote was 213 to 165 on 
the proposal to give the islands ind dence in four years; but the 
rebuke to the a tration went further than defeat of t the 
House rejecting every su 


‘orces 
looking to independence 
It was on the 


the measure should go 
mitted. In a letter presented to the Democratic caucus he dec 
his — approval of the bill and urged it be passed without 
amendmen 


The solid Republican vote of the House was augmented by the vote 
of 30 Democrats. The majority of the Democrats were under the 
direction of House Leader CLAUDE KitcHIN, whose leadership in this 
instance was on a par with his leadership since he got the place. Per- 
haps it is not without significance that the measure was rejected on the 
anniversary of the day on which Admiral Dewey gained the victory 
that brought the Philippines under the American flag. Much as some 
may not inclined to believe ít, there is a deal of sound sentiment 

ugh regarding the admiral and his exploit in Manila 
Bay, and the declaration of a majority of the House of Representatives 
on the anniversary of the of the flag in the Orient that it will 
not come down yet awhile, and certainly not under conditions Jike 
tio peewee. will am be lost sight of by th rs of that sentiment. 
e a on 


e 
obsession that the 


rm. The 
by friends and opponents of the President alike. Some of the strongest 

tion supporters have termed the policy in this regard one of 
“scuttle.” Adherents of the President as well as those not in accord 
with his policies have agreed that the interests of the islands demanded 
the deferring of final independence until such time as a stable govern- 
ment could be assured, and that time is not yet. It is hard to see where 
the administration can get any comfort from the action of the House 
or where conference developments are likely to make pleasanter read- 
ing — it. Perhaps it would do no harm to give idealism a respite for 
a while. 

May 3, 1916, the Boston Post had the following to say: 
OUR PHILIPPINES. 

The problem of administration of our exterior possession acquired 
1 the War with 8 9 demands time for its solution. 
This is secured by the action of the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington in refusing to consent to the so-called Clarke amendment fixing 
a period of four years for the continuance of our sovereignty. The 
measure now goes to the Senate far agreement as a substitute proposition. 

What is the difference between the two legislative bodies? It is sim- 
py that of foresight as to the development of conditions of autonomy 

these islands. The Philippines form ap obligation forced upon us 


1918 
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through our conflict with Spain; there is no definite term of years in 
which they may acquire the capacity of self-government as we under- 


stand it. Their ultimate independence must depend upon the success 
of their experiment in free government as we have directed it. 

How can we tell when this qualitication will be reached? The bill, 
as it now stands, omits the declaration of any date when success in 
this endeavor shall be regarded as attained. In other words, it reiter- 
ates the promise of ultimate independence when the Filipinos shall 
or gr i their capacity for self-government. We must be the judges 
0 8. 

What more can safely be pledged by the United States? 


The Chicago Herald, May 3, 1916, gave the following as its 
opinion: 
NOT ASHAMED OF 1898! 


The defeat of the Jones-Clarke “ buck-passing" Philippines bill on 
the anniversary of Dewey’s victory may have been merely a coincidence. 
The motives of the Democratic caucus bolters who struck the blow may 
not have been those of high-souled patriotism. Nevertheless, some 
Americans will see in the result, regardless of the instruments, an in- 
surrection of the American Be an against the craven theory that we 
ought somehow to be ashamed of 1898. 

n that theory the Jones-Clarke bill was conceived. It is a belated 
birth of the Bryan antiimperialism campaign of 1900. We thought then 
we had voted that folly down. We knew we had no intent to oppress 
the Filipinos. We believed we could make them American, or, at least, 
deal so well with them that in time they would be as unwilling to cease 
to bed andert our flag as we would to see it give place to another in our 
own land. 

However, the neurotics kept nagging on, and liticians under no 
delusions about the capacities for independent self-government of less 
developed races nearcr home lost themselves in mazes of abstract theory 
about the Philippines. They have never been the home of a real 
“nation” and are erry i a miniature India. As the withdrawal of 
the British overlordship [rom India would be followed by the domina- 
tion of stronger castes and tribes and the subjugation of all the rest, 
sọ our withdrawal from the Philippines would result either in a selfish 
native oligarchy or in a foreign conquest. 

With such a future so visible, two courses were logically open to us: 
One was to keep steadily on along the lines for which we apparently 
decided in 1900. The otber was to regard that decision as wholly 
reversed in 1912 and frankly abandon the islands, confessing that we 
had been all wrong in the daring of our soldiers and the devotion of 
our teachers and the outpouring of blood and the years of toil through 
which we bad brought peace and order and were starting the islanders 
up the long hill to 4 175 safeguarded by law and all that we mean 
by an established civilization. 

The Jones-Clarke bill took neither of these courses, both logical and 
both honest, however cowardly the latter must be regarded by all who 
hold that the more fortunate have a duty to help the less fortunate, 
nationally as well as individually. It was a miserable shuffle between 
ee Pes what the common sense of the man in the street rightly 
termed “ independence with a rigs Moreover, it was based on the 
assumption that we ought to be ashamed of 1898. 

The instincts of the American people seem to have rebolled against 
a confession so base and so false. Whatever our errors, and they have 
been many, though chiefly in lack of fixedness of purpose, we are not 
ashamed of 1898 and of what we did for peoples long oppressed in that 
glorious and memorable year. 


The Chicago Daily News, May 3, 1916, contained this edi- 


torial: 
WISE ACTION ON THE PHILIPPINES. 


In refusing to give its approval to the e bill with the amend- 
ment promising complete independence to the Philippine Islands within 
four years the National House of Representatives has acted wisely. 
Independence for the Philippine Islands is the goal toward which both 
the islanders and the United States should be working, but PORE is 
to be gained by setting a fixed date at which the United States will with- 
draw from the islands. On the contrary, much harm might result from 
enacting such a promiso into law. 

Powers of self-rule for the islanders should be enlarged from time 
to time so far as this can be done wisely. When the people of the 


Philippines shall actually manage their own affairs in a reasonably 
satis: 2 way with only nominal direction from the Washington 
Government the time will be at hand for the formal ition of the 


republic in the Pacific. To fix a time limit on American authority be- 
fore the islanders have learned to walk alone would be unjust to the 
islanders themselves and to all legitimate interests in the Philippines. 

Cuba was given its freedom by the United States, but it was set 
adrift prematurely. Conditions in that island soon darkened into civil 
war. Interference by the United States was necessary in 1906. Again 
in 1912 United States marines were landed on the island aud interyen- 
tion was threatened, Since that time Cuba has so conducted itself that 
it has not required outside interference for its own good.. The United 
States can not afford to set the Philippines adrift prematurely. 

Congress should reiterate its intention of giving the Filipinos their in- 
dependence ultimately and should assist in the work of preparing them 
to receive their independence as soon as that heavy and complex task 
can be completed. 


February 7, 1916, the Detroit Free Press carried this edi- 


torial: 
TUE SENATE VOTES TO SCUTTLE. 


The Senate of the United States, once a clear-seeing and patriotic 
y. has gone on record for a scuttling policy in the Philippines. It 
has passed a bill that ought to make the coun first hide its head in 


ame and then rise in a storm of indignation. 

shamo Senate has defied decency, and it has defied the plain and em- 
hatice mandate of the voters as expressed in national election of 
1900, when Bryan enti-imperialism was snowed under. It has lent itself 
to a long-denied but now amply The 1 of those 
who declared last session that there was no idea of deserting the Philip- 
es now stand out in their true character. Those protestations were 

. Elven monstrosity which the Senate has fathered was the 
real plan a ong. 

Of all the outrageous schemes concocted for sormia the Philippines 
adrift to shift for themselves, rudderless, guideless, and unprotected, the 
one just approved by the upper House is the most despicable. 

If Congress tinally takes the course now indicated, nnd as we are in- 


roven plot. 


formed approved by the Chief Executive, this conntry will stand ont 
among the nations as a shirk, 


It will be in the position of haying 


callously repudiated a solemn obligation. After having taking the 
archipelago from a protector—for Spain was a protector, even if A poor 
one—-it will be leaving it to become the victim of the first grecdy, land- 
grabbing exploiter that happens along. For in the bill as it stands 
there is not even the pretense of a scheme to watch over the islands 
once they are cut loose. ‘They are to be left as a publie prey, their only 
heritage a lot of hypocritical moral admonitions. 

8 all the good accomplished in the first years of the Ameri- 
can occupation will be undone. Peoples just beginning to understand 
the meaning of justice, of freedom without license, and of enlightened 
civilization will be condemned to sink back into their age-long bar- 
barism. And why? 

We know the specious cry has been raised that the inhabitants of the 
Philippines ought to be piven pouces separation because they have a 
right to rule their own land if they wish to. We know all about the 
dishonest assertion that the islanders are being held in wicked bondage. 
We know there is an element in the islands, composed mostly of per- 
fons greedy for power or position or 17 717 who are working tooth and 
nail to get rid of the wholesome restraints 1 by the United States. 
But the attempt to create an impression that the independence pro- 
posed for the Philippines is to be a real freedom, that it will be for the 
3 the peoples of those islands, that these propias are capable of 

g care of themselves, is an attempt to spread a lie, Every honest 
and unprejudiced person with first-hand 8 of the conditions in 
our East Indian possessions testifies to this effect. 

The real reason for the effort to the Philippine scuttling bill is 
cowardly fear, Those behind the plot are afraid they may be called 
upon to assert the American principles of which they love to orate in 
cam times and of which they course in their political 8 
but which they carefully avoid practicing whenever there danger 

ractice may call for courage or. self-sacrifice. Chiefly they dread 
apan, and they want to give up the Philippines beause they cravenly 
fear that otherwise they may be forced to ght for the islands’ protec- 
tection from Nipponese greed, 25 are afrajd of their own inefficiency, 
and rather than try to repair it they insist that the Nation no longer 

r what once was proudly called “the white man's burden.” 

X The worst of it is they try to disguise their cowardice by calling it 

faithfulness to principle.” Well, we all know what are the principles 
of a man who, having agreed to protect and educate a child, tires of 
his ba ain, turns the dq out on the street on the plea that the child 
doesn’t lke restraint, and leaves it to become the prey of white slavers, 
thieves, and murderers, 


The Washington Post of May 3, 1916, published the following 
letter of Mr. Hearst, which that day also appeared in the New 
York American; 


PHILIPPIND BILt’s Dergar—Loyavry TO FUTURBÐ INTERESTS or COUN- 
zur More Imporranr TAN Party Tims, Says FAMovs EDITOR— 
CRIME TO ABANDON ISLANDS. 


To the EDITOR or THE WASHINGTON Post: 


The 28 Democrats who bravely strove to save the Nation from the 
disgrace of abandoning its duties and from the mistake of sacrificing 
its opportunities in the Philippines are as much national heroes as the 
men who fought to save the country from the evils of conquest in the 
Revolution or of dismemberment in the rebellion. 

The sacrifice of high purpose and high principle would hardly have 
been greater had we failed in the Revolution, the sacrifice of territory 
and essential integrity would hardly have been seyerer had we lost in 
the rebellion than the sacrifice the Nation would suffer to-day in pres- 
tigo and possessions through a timid and stupid abandonment of its 
obligations and opportunities in the Philippines, 

DESERVE GRATEFUL REMEMBRANCE. 


These 28 men, who refused to be bound by a party caucus to do a 
traitorous act of national danger and dishonor, were patriots before 
they were partisans, and deserve the grateful recognition and remem- 
brance of patriotic citizens of whatever party. 

They have rendered a great service to their country—a service for 
which they should receive their reward not only in the approval of their 
one conte ence, but in the universal consideration and esteem of a grate- 
‘ul people. 

as these broad-minded, far-seeing statesmen will be remembered 
and respected when the little spineless, spiritless followers of a timorous 
and traitorous administration are forever forgotten. 

These cour: us Democrats who saved both their country and their 
pany from in, ny and ignominy will be denounced as disloyal by party 
igots, but there is no disloyalty in refusing to follow disloyal leaders. 
LOYALTY TO COUNTRY ALL IMPORTANT. 


Benedict Arnold was an American general, but those would be pro- 
nounced traitors to-day who would have followed him into the camp of 
the enemy while those who refused to follow him are esteemed patriots 

Loyalty to the present and future interests of our beloved country is 
more important in the minds of sincere citizens than loyalty to any indi- 
vidual or to any party policy. 

The abandonment of tho Philippines would mean more than mere loss 
of wealth and territory and power and 9 5 to the United States. 

It would mean the betrayal of this island empire to Japan and would 
make Japan that much more populous and powerful and bring her 
ane forts and formidable fleets that much nearer to our defenseless 

res. 


PROTECTING THE PHILIPPINES. 


What nonsense to say that we would protect the Philippines as our 
wards when the island fortifications would be left to the lazy neglect 
and childish incompetence of the Filipinos—our ficets withdrawn from 
their harbors, our soldiers recalled from their shores. 

Is it not easier to defend the Philippines as our possessions, fully for- 
tifled with our ships and guns, than it would be to defend them as 
wards, without our armament and without authority? 

Yet the same unwise and insincere demagogues who say we would pro- 
tect the Philippines as our wards advocate the abandonment of the 
. because we would be unable to protect them as our posses- 
sions. 

WOULD un COLOSSAL CRIME. 


‘The abandonment of the Philippines would be the colossal crime of 
our history, the crowning folly of our career as a nation. 

It would be an indictment of cy and impeachment of our 
republican form of government; a reflection upon the capacity and 
patriotism of our people; a siar aud slight upon the intelligence and 
efficiency of our citizenship. 

it would be a first and fatal step toward the relinquishment of 
American supremacy in the Pacific, 
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It would mean a final disaste: 
a dull and despicable repudiation of America’s duties and 
The abandonment of the Philippines would be moral, 
economic high treason. 
The party which would commit such an act of moral obloquy, political 


r to American trade in the Orient and 
destinies. 
political, and 


treachery, and economice stupidity should be tried and convicted and for- 
ever expelled from the councils of the nations by the American people. 


UNITED STATES AT A CRISIS. 
The United States stands at the crisis of its career. 
It has become the greatest of modern nations. 
national development but 


It has grown not merely through natural 
through legitimate expansion and i on. 

It has increased thro the extension of its territory and the absorp- 
tion of other peoples into its population. 

At first our Nation was but a line of liberated colonies strung along 
the Atlantic coast. 

Then, due and dogged opposition from the tories of the time, 
the Floridas were added. 

Then, to our glory and Thomas Jefferson's immortal memory, the 
immense Loulsiana Territory was acq 

Then, in spite of the trepidation of the timid, our title to the far 
northwest was substantiated. 

Then Texas was admitted and California, Arizona, and New Mexico 
were absorbed. 

All of which the. reactionaries resented and the petty Americans 
o 


oposa 
ne statesman went so far as to say that California would never be 
a fit habitation for anything but horned toads—California, which now 
could supply gold and grain and flowers and fruit and oll and soil and 
hotie ant peters — ine . i ounced worthless by the stupid 
en Alaska was an moun 
and eee until “ats hins were found to be sheathed with copper 
and its river beds pav 0 
All the time those’ who lacked ee to see the possibilities in 
new lands and larger developments dignified their dullness by the name 
of conservatism and stood stolid In the path of progress. 


DESIRE OF TRUE AMERICANS, 


aie our 8 grew. J 
as 5 
i * war of our extending empire took its western way. 
ae fough 05 panish pan 75 won the Philippines. 
course, ‘ory repea 3 

Of course, the reactionaries rise to-day to repudiate our op rtunities 
and obligations there as they did in Florida, in Louisiana, in Ralifornia, 
in Alas 


Nation to shrink to 
ture Americans want the À pippe 


an 
the confines of our country’s greatness to contract to the radius ot 


eee big Americans, the Americans with soul 
intelligence and gination, the Americans who haye 
made the country the at country that it is, want the Nation to 
grow ever greater and 1 to the full its duties and its destinies. 
Greatness is a matter of soul, not census. 
To be truly par our ple m possess national pride anā 
tic purpose—not m y population, 
pato Mast have the spirit of our fathers, the energy and ambition of 


86 ourselves to our national development, our territorial 
ent, our marai rad serie at ng ot TE pang. ra 
ust consecrate ourselves ensi vilizing in- 

A our beneficial and benign activities, of our uplifting and 


ne Weni CENTER OF THE WORLD’S ACTIVITIES. 


The United States OTE 715 the focus of the world's attention, at 
ter of the world’s a es. 
MOA the one niens —.— Atlantic Ocean, the great commercial highway 
us urope. 
* side is the Pacific Ocean, the great thoroughfare of 
trade uniting us W. a. 
the rich and rising Republics of South America. 

. and controlling location should make our coun- 
try in former times and under former conditions, 
the center of the world’s commerce, the custodian of the world’s . — 


tion, co auc ‘confidence, 
the ability to understand and the energy to exploit the advantages 
aer work of civilizing the world must be done and will not lag 
for lack of willing servants. 


NATION MUST DO ITS FULL DUTY. 


If we fail to we our full duty other nations will be found to sup- 
or supplant us. 
Phere unt met be dependent upon the past. content with the achieve- 
ts of ancestors. 
mave must work out our own salvation, perform our present-day obliga- 
tion. 


and sense, with 


Such a commanding 


A professor of ancient history is not the best leader for a modern 

ere 15 i to be so intent upon the incidents of the past that he is 
s 

indifferent * the occurrences of the present and inaccessible to the 
opportunities of the future. 

tt lees ac Tanon 1* 8 performs, it conceives and achieves. 

It lives and la es. 

It asses thro wh its — ages of majority, of maturity, of 
seniority, of senility. ‘ 

It ws and develops. 

It declines and dies. 

In all its . — no nation stands still. pas 

recedes, progresses trogresses. 
y 5 Prechod tte — where we must disintegrate 


We 
and deteriorate. 
PATRIOTIC OBLIGATIONS TO BE MET. 


The red blood of enthusiasm is still warm in our veins., our minds 
are still alert to our labors, our hearts are still strong in our faith. 

We have. set our hand to the plow, let us not turn back until we 
have reached the end of the furrow. 


We have enlisted for the fight, let us not desert or desist until the 
victory is won. 

We have accepted the responsibility of the Philippines, the duty 
of their development. 

Let us neither repent nor retract. 

Let us perform our complete patriotic obligation and make the Phil- 
ippines a progressive and poenta) part of our country and of our 

tion, the foremost bu of our safety, the furthermost bastion 

of our enlightenment and liberty. 


WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST. 


January 22, 1916, the Washington Post spoke, editorially, as 
follows: 


ARE THE PHILIPPINES TO BE ANOTHER MEXICO? 


treaties with the 23 


ence of the 


Thus it is proposed to 


relinquish authority over the Philippines, 
while re 


85 g responsibility for them. 

course, treaties teeing the independence of the Philippines 

would not be worth the paper they were Seiten upon. The 2 is 

not yet dry upon Japan’s formal declaration that Kiauchau would be 

turned over to China. 

par powers 
0 


enegr , is in p 
sorts of treaties 3 these acts of natlonal extermination, but 
they have no effe 
If the United States were to turn the Philippines loose it would be 
Neo tte to extricate them later on from their difficulties. If insur- 
ons and revolutions occurred, they would have to be put down. 
If a foreign power assailed the islands, it would have to be beaten off. 
The people of the Philippines have no common language, and the 
tribes are deadly enemies. The moment the restraining hand of the 
United States is removed anarchy will begin. Even if no foreign pre 
rtunity to take the islands the United States 
would be compelled to do the work of 1898-1901 over again at great 
cost of life and money. 


The cost of American government in the Philippines is used as an 
argument for withdrawal. Yet the cost of returning to them and 
again reducing the people to order is not regarded as a Hability by 
some Senators. 

If the United States were not in the Philippines no one would now 
advocate acquiring them. But we are in and that makes all the 
difference in the world. 
ured. with ti cunt Of resccunging Bad DACII TUENA A and aie 

e of reoccu an em anew, and also 
With the cost of a possible war ith Jap ; 


h ae in preventing that Empire 
from extin hing the 5 of the Philippines. 

The Phi pines are a liability and not an asset. But the question i 
Shall the liability be made greater by taking amy a stable governmen 
and leaving them to et and foreign conquest? 

In no way can the Uni States evade its responsibility toward the 
Philippines. If it could, then it would be well to relinquish authority 


Mexico is far more advanced than the 22 and the people 
have a common ianguage, et that coun is unable to extricate itself 
from anarchy without the help of the United States. This Nation must 
help Mexico to establish a government, and the sooner it does so the 
sooner Americans as well as Mexicans will be safe. The 
istration ho to be able to keep American forces out of 
a could it have of keeping American forces out of the Philippines? 

a small, compact, homogenous island at our very doors, was 
unable to maintain self-government, and the Uni States used its 
forces to restore order and reestablish stable government. The cost of 
that operation was insignificant compared with what it would cost to 
reoccupy and pa the Philippines; to get back, in other words, to 
where we are at present. 

The Washington Times, May 3, 1916, carried the following 
editorial: 


resent admin- 
exico. 


PHILIPPINE FOLLY ENDED. 


The Senate, in passing the Philippine government bill, provided for 
the islands a 1 measure of home rule, and then wrete into the 
measure a promise of ind dence, under certain conditions, at the end 
of four years. There is almost no doubt that had this become law, and 
had President Wilson been reelected next November, the islands would 
have been turned loose four years hence. 

This is one platform pledge that ought not to be regarded as sacred, 
because of the revolutionary changes of conditions since it was made. 
The Filipino people look out to-day upon a 3 different world than 
that of June, 1912, when the independence pledge was made. The 
world of to-day is one of turmoil, uncertainty, and acute crisis. No 
minor nation dares feel itself secure in the rage for conquest that has 

nations. The Filipinos, 
eir st aggression. 
eed, the efort to ve in- 
volved both them and 
tions. 

It is therefore entirely for the best interests of all concerned that 
the House of Representatives has killed the independence provision in 
the Senate bill given its conferees very s c instructions that 

t they are not to qa anything to the Senate. The Repu 
the House voted solidiy against independence, while a — 
group of independent Democrats broke away from the administration 
and stood st the untimely execution of a promise that in the cir- 
ht well have been regarded as canceled by the new 


ces 
conditions which have arisen. 
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The Stop Watch and the Human Serap Heap. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 25, 1916. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, the stop watch used to be a 
symbol of the race track, but at this date it is seriously pro- 
posed to make it the symbol of Government service. Its use 
on the race track is perfectly natural and proper to record the 
result of an unusual, overstimulated and noneconomic test of 
speed and endurance where everything must be sacrificed to 
the victory of the moment. It has no legitimate place, how- 
ever, in industrial life, and especially in those pursuits where 
training, intelligence, and experience are the valuable elements. 
I am opposed to the stop-watch system and can not believe it 
will produce a permanently higher standard of efficiency. 

As I understand it, it amounts to a speeding-up process, by 
which the youngest, quickest, and most active worker is to set 
the pace for all the rest. Those who exceed this pace, while 
securing some temporary and inadequate compensation therefor, 
are doing so at the cost of a nervous strain out of proportion to 
the benefit to the service, and certainly not justified by any per- 
manent benefit to themselves. Those who fail to come up to the 
mark set by the pacemaker suffer humiliation and loss of earn- 
ing power, which destroys their ambition and weakens their 
determination for useful and permanent service. The system 
will have a bad effect in overstimulating those who try to excel 
the record. It will certainly have a bad effect of shortening the 
industrial life of thousands of workers who have lost their first 
quickness and precision. One of the greatest blights on our 
civilization to-day is the shortening of the industrial life of 
human workmen. In some occupations and trades the period 
in which a man can earn the normal wage is pitifully short, and 
even in the skilled trades, where intelligence and experience 
ought to be the main factor, it is much shorter than it ought to 
be. Human beings go into the scrap heap too soon. Men are 
not made for commerce and industry, but commerce and indus- 
try are made for men. What we ought to study, from the stand- 
point of statesmanship, is some means of lengthening the indus- 
tria! life and prolonging the maximum earning power of intelli- 
gent workers, This is especially true in those occupations like the 
postal service, in which study, experience, and careful prepara- 
tion are necessary to enable the employee to reach the length of 
service entitling him to a living. 

The stop watch, in my mind, savors entirely too much of turn- 
ing men into machines. The great trouble about such a plan 
is that we can repair or renew machinery, but we can not re- 
store the abused faculties of the human worker. I can not but 
believe that the experiments which are now being tried to adapt 
the stop-watch system to intellectual employments will show 
that such a plan is utterly inapplicable. 


The Real Issues and the Democratic Hurdy-Gurdy. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANKLIN F. ELLSWORTH, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 25, 1916. 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, the United States is but 
little more than a century and a quarter old, and yet within 
the comparatively brief space of her history there have been 
more momentous political questions raised in the public forum 
than in any nation of Europe since the days when religious 
creeds were the underlying principles of governments—more 
than 200 years ago. 

This was but the natural outcome in a great, compact expanse 
of territory so richly endowed with natural wealth, and with 
the consequent divergent interests of different peoples of dif- 
ferent sections. 

II all men were equally endowed, and each were ready to 
sacrifice unselfishly his own to the general good, the history of 
a republic might well be written in a few short pages; but in 


America, with our virile, concentrated, gigantic interests and 
institutions, where the very spirit of America breathes progress 
and incites ambition, these great political struggles are in- 
evitable. 

And in a Government of political parties, as this and every 
great Republic of the world must be, it is well that there come 
at a stated period an adjustment time, and that the people take 
into consideration their public affairs and delegate the powers 
of the Government to one or the other of the great political 
parties. 

PATRIOTISM AND MOTIVES. 

As we approach the contest the air is surcharged with an 
insidious and deep-seated feeling of suspicions of the motives 
of citizens and classes of citizens. Patriotic Americans are im- 
patient of the expressed sympathies of adopted American citi- 
zeus and children of adopted citizens who came from other lands 
whose hearts go out to their former kinsmen across the waters 
in their struggles, Some entertain a deep solicitude for this 
Government’s acts as they may affect the struggle between the 
great nations of Europe, which is but natural. Before I con- 
demn I want to place myself in the position of him whom I 
propose condemnation of. If we today, American citizens, 
were to take up our abode and later our citizenship in a new 
and adopted land beyond the seas and after our citizenship 
there had become complete were to be compelled to follow the 
fortunes of America struggling for her existence with a foreign 
power, I wonder would we look indifferently on or would we 
be solicitous of her fortunes. Would we be interested in the 
course of our then adopted country toward and affecting the 
belligerents? Would we hope and pray for the success of Amer- 
ica? And if we did, and hoped for our adopted government's 
favor to America, would we be disloyal? 

By this I do not undertake to excuse or palliate any real 
offense against our country. We have no room for any dis- 
loyal citizen here. America is big and broad enough for all 
Americans. It is too big to tolerate a single other one. 

The other day I heard through my office window the martial 
strains of a band. As it approached I perceived the music to, 
be a funeral dirge. Looking from my window, I saw a gun 
caisson draped in mourning, on which was mounted a casket 
containing the mortal remains of an American soldier, enlisted 
in the volunteer service as a member of his company of the 
National Guard. He was being borne to his last rest by the 
regimental band and the full membership of his company of 
Infantry, marching in close formation, with heads bowed. It 
was an inspiring sigit—the band and company and comrades 
in khaki uniform of the United States Army. As the cortège 
passed a bystander inquired who the departed soldier was, and 
upon being told inquired of his military rank, and upon learn- 
ing that he was a private in the ranks, remarked that he thought 
it was a pretty big fuss to make over a private. I was inter- 
ested to learn who this bystander was, and, as I saw him 
frequently, inquired, and finally learned, to my great satisfac- 
tion, that he was not an American citizen, and I thanked God 
for it. 

America is a nation of privates. There is no honor to the 
memory of an American citizen disproportionate to his station 
in life. There is no station above that of a true, loyal country- 
loving American citizen, and the gravest charge that can be 
laid at his door, graver than indictments of homicide or theft, 
are those which impugn his patriotism. 

There is hope for the vagabond and the beggar that they may 
reform; there is hope for the thief that he may see the error of 
his ways; there is hope for the gossip and trouble maker that 
he may experience humiliation; there is hope for the murderer 
that he may yet repent; but there is but little hope when you 
find a man whose heartbeats do not quicken at the sound of 
the bugle which calls his countrymen to the defense of his 
country. 

Some may feel that there is a danger to our free Government 
and institutions; some may feel that our national honor is not 
zealously enough guarded; some may feel that we must have 
larger armies and larger navies than all the world; but while 
American political parties fight it out at election time; while 
American Congresses wrangle over the construction of battle- 
ships and American candidates for President charge and counter- 
charge on foreign policies, I feel that the country is safe. 

I am willing to forego any comparisons of patriotic motives 
and grant at the outset that of our 100,000,000 people 99,999,990 
are patriots, and this includes Charles Evans Hughes and the 
President of the United States. 


CONGRESS AND THE PRESIDENT. 


Before I go further I want to speak of a condition which has 
grown up and which has been accentuated by the present Chief 
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Executive. It is the interference with the legislative by the 
executive branch of the Government, 

When our fathers formed this Government, knowing the les- 
sons of too great a concentration of power, they very wisely 
provided for the three coordinate branches of the Government, 
the executive, legislative, and judicial. I need not detail to 
you their separate and distinctive powers and duties, but suffice 
it to say that should any of these departments encroach upon 
either of the others to the extent that such department is 
hampered and ceases to retain its original character, our repre- 
sentative Government is threatened. And especially is this true 
as to the legislative branch, which is the real safeguard of a 
truly representative Government. If this free and independent 
Government does not remain representative in fact and in truth 
as well as in form and in law, then surely the work of the 
framers of our Constitution was in vain, and those men who 
fought and bled and died upon our hundred battle fields won but 
fleeting victories. 

The judiciary with profound regard for the makers of the 
Constitution, and with the dignified demeanor and exalted ideals 
which have marked its deliberations, from John Jay to Charles 
Evans Hughes, has preserved its ethical poise. 

The Congress is content, and has always been, to maintain a 
strict adherence to its duties and responsibilities. 

There is, however, a growing tendency to personalize and 
individualize political parties in the advocated declarations of 
their leaders, and parties in power are prone to heap credit 
and blame upon the President. The President serves as the 
residuary, legatee of errors of local statesmen and politicians, 
and correlatively the shining mark of the adulation of the people 
who are pleased at beneficial legislation of the Congress, The 
President serves as the stationary party pillar, the weather 
vane of popular opinion, and the trumpeter of party slogans. 
This is the tendency. It is a dangerous omen to popular gov- 
ernment. 

A single act or word in encouragement of this tendency by 


the President goes further to break down representative gov- 


ernment than numberless pernicious acts of Congress. A vicious 
law may be repealed, but once the Nation’s viewpoint is per- 
verted the injury is irreparable. 

Party men, and especially of a party that has long hungered 
for power, hanker for a titular head upon which to fasten the 
veil of its mortal fabric to give a seeming stability to its shift- 
ing organism. 

The people, busy with their work and play, have no quarrel 
with delegation of powers, and accept the visible signs of exer- 
cise of official acts as the constitutional prerogative of the actor. 

The condition presents fallow ground, An Executive politi- 
cally inclined and self-absorbed can easily encroach upon the 
legislative sphere. 

President Wilson, from his acts, appears to have been no 
respecter of the prerogatives of the people’s representatives. 

He has not hesitated to dictate the raising of revenue to 
the House of Representatives, and has specified when and how 
much, and even that it should be raised in a specific way and 
upon specific amounts and specific articles. He has even gone 
so far as to suggest in his message to the Congress—December 7, 
1915—that the exemption should be changed in the income tax; 
that gasoline should be taxed by the gallon and at the rate of 
1 cent; that the horsepower of automobiles and internal-ex- 
plosion engines should be taxed, and that the tax be 50 cents 
per horsepower; and that bank checks, pig iron, and fabricated 
iron and steel be taxed, and how much. 

He has suggested, urged, planned, and proposed increases, 
changes, schemes, and complements for the Army and Navy, 
directly or indirectly, through administrative departments and 
public speeches, ranging from nothing, which “excited” and 
„nervous“ people thought they wanted, to the“ Navy second to 
none,” which he thought once that he wanted, and kept Congress 
and the country in a turmoil. 

He picked from its feathered bed in committee room in the 
House of Representatives a simple and harmless resolution, sug- 
gesting, but mildly, that American citizens refrain from travel- 
ing upon vessels which his Secretary of War, with his undoubted 
approval, in a note to belligerent powers, had declared were 
reasonably “auxiliary cruisers,” and asked that the Congress 
lay aside its business, adopt a special rule, and table the trou- 
blesome resolution which Congress itself was almost a stranger 
to, and thereby raised the most monstrous and spurious cry of 
national disloyalty since the accusations against the Hartford 
convention, 

It followed upon a signal speech by Elihu Root in New York. 
It inarked a complete change of the administration’s foreign 
policy. It was retroactive and settled gratuitously an academic 
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question for England and France, which nations long had given 
up their contention and whose nationals had not touched an 
American port with an armed merchantman for months be- 
fore. It left the Lusitania case in the metaphysical jargon of 
a hazy past of diplomatic negotiations, and the case of Bel- 
gium was fodder for the mental gyrations of future generations, 
but it would have been “a good enough Morgan until after 
election” if the election could have come before an astounded 
people had had time to open its eyes. 

The result of it all has been that the people have been asking; 
Is the President going to declare war on Germany? And 
finally, after a long and tedious series of changes and inter- 
changes, the slogan has been evolved that “the President has 
kept us out of war.” ; 

And the Democratic champions are crying up and down the 
land, The President has kept us out of war,” “The President 
has kept us out of war,” when at no time since the sinking of 
the Lusitania has there been a time when any man in the Re- 
public would say, “this day“ Congress ought to declare war 
against any particular European nation. 

Because, then, of the Democratic President’s seeming determi- 
nation to absorb the legislative sphere and take credit, if 
credit be due, the discussion of the issues necessarily involves 
a discussion of President Wilson’s acts. The campaign is a 
campaign of Woodrow Wilson versus the Republican Party 
and the Republican Party versus Woodrow Wilson. 

REVENUE RAISING AND FUTURE POLICIES, 

As the time approaches for the people of the United States to 
choose between the two political parties, it is significant that 
there was never a presidential election year when, seemingly, 
the issues were less definitely marked. 

But, as a matter of fact, it seems to me that there never was 
a time when the real issue was as outstanding as in the pres- 
ent campaign. 

The administration’s policies in foreign negotiations will re- 
ceive their share in the discussions, and well they may, for in 
these we discover the inherent qualities which make for the 
success or lack of success of the leaders of the administration 
party ; the Mexican situation will receive its attention, as it is 
still an unsettled case; administration of civil service, national 
defense, labor legislation, Government-service management, so- 
cial-welfare laws, and economy and extravagance will come in 
for discussion, and many other questions; but the real out- 
standing question and the grave concern of the people of these 
United States ought to be to provide for the adoption of a 
policy now as a permanent future policy to meet the condition 
which we know will come when the European war is ended. 

Our concern is not with an academic question or an abstract 
policy. It is of a condition which we know will actually exist 
and will come upon us even more suddenly than the now exist- 
ing condition has come about. The present condition, the heap- 
ing of the wealth of a stricken continent of nations at our 
doors, has brought about a condition in which statesmanship 
has been as little needed to care for the economic welfare of 
the people and business management of the Government as a 
carrier pigeon needs a compass. The real question—regulation 
of our import and export trade—is in practical abeyance, for 
which Democracy can thank an all-wise Providence, and the 
skill required to raise revenue for the Government is tanta- 
mount to the business acumen employed by the boy who picks 
an apple from an orchard or the street faker who passes the 
hat. There was but one way to get it—to take it directly 
from the man who had it. It required no skill, knowledge, 
experience, or statesmanship. A college glee club could frame 
a revenue bill providing for men to contribute so many dollars 
out of every thousand above a certain number, and for dead men 
to pay a percentage of their abandoned estates, and munitions 
makers a part of their profits. I do not criticize the Demo- 
cratic Party for raising money as they have done. I would, 
however, have changed many items in percentages or amounts 
of exemptions; but, in the main, I do not criticize. I only 
protest that the Democratic Party should take absolutely no 
undue credit. They had to have the money to run the Govern- 
ment. They went where it was to get it. They could not have 
done more. They could not have done less. The degree of skill 
exhibited in the application of their science bears the same rela- 
tion to statecraft as the amputation of a leg to surgery or jus- 
tice court pettifoggery to law. The mildest condemnation or 
the faintest praise would be too extreme. Outside of the petty 
larceny from the Republican Party of the Tariff Commission 
and the dyestuffs measure of protection, it was all just a plain, 
simple, commonplace, everyday act. It heralds no prophet, 
marks no historical incident, nor broods any imminent disaster. 
Neither does it furnish the first mile indicator of a thousand- 
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mile journey on the route over which that party, if it were 
chosen to pilot the American omnibus, would travel to reach its 
destination. It means little as to future course in the all-im- 
portant questions to come. As to its containing the ingredients 
from which to analyze a prospective mixture, it is as indefinite 
as a drink of water. It has appealed to the Democratic sage 
in geometric progression. To a Republican protectionist its 
augury for the future approaches zero by infinitesimal incre- 
ments. Let the Democratic Party hitch its chariot to a star 
and bask in the mazes of a metaphysical party unction. The 
Republican Party and the people are getting down to cold, hard 
business. 
PLATFORMS NOT PROPHETS. 

First, the platforms. What must the people expect? Not 
much. Not much because of platforms. In 1912 Mr. Wilson 
said, Our pledges are made to be kept when in office * * +” 
He probably meant it when he said it. They have been and they 
have not been. Other platforms have been kept sometimes and 
sometimes not. Republican pledges have not always been kept. 

And while platforms have not always been kept, they have 
their use. They are a necessary implement of political parties. 
Give political parties and politicians of both parties credit that 
while they make their platforms to get in on, and construct 
them along practical lines, with an eye to their attractiveness, 
in the main they are a fairly honest embodiment of the intended 
governmental policies to be applied if election brings success. 

But keep in mind that platforms are not prophets, and no plat- 
form ever anticipated the future. The framers of the Constitu- 
tion itself could not anticipate that before the first regular 
session of Congress was called it would be necessary to call an 
extra session to submit 10 amendments to the Constitution. 
When Washington was made President a contest over assump- 
tion by the Federal Government of States’ debts was not antici- 
pated. Reelected in 1792, the outstanding issues, ending in the 
proclamation of neutrality between England and France and 
Genet's recall, were not dreamed of. Adams did not anticipate 
the alien and sedition laws or the Virginia and Kentucky reso- 
lutions. Jefferson at his second election could not foresee the 
embargo of 1807 or Napoleon’s decrees of Berlin and Milan; 
Madison did not anticipate the declaration of war against Great 
Britain, or Monroe, elected 100 years ago, the acrimonious de- 
bate and the Missouri Compromise. 

For the most part the questions which rise out of our deal- 
ings with other nations of the world involving national pride 
and patriotism are not anticipated in party platforms. 

On the other hand, the questions which really distinguish be- 
tween the parties are those which involve banking and finance, 
Government regulation and internal improvements, and tariff 
making. 

These are the questions which are always present. When 
there are no spectacular questions to be discussed in the cam- 
paign they hold the center of the stage, but only then as a gen- 
eral proposition. The result therefore is that platforms and 
campaigns fought out on spectacular issues are settled without 
reference to financial questions which afterwards really demand 
the attention of the Government. And likewise campaigns 
fought out on business lines are sidetracked for new issues 
which arise. i 

The 1912 platform and campaign accentuated tariff legisla- 
tion, cost of living, trust legislation, extravagance, and many 
things which were lost almost complete sight of in legislation 
which was in complete antithesis to all of them. Instead of 
cutting cost of living, it has gone up; instead of trust legisla- 
tion, we are talking of the allowance of forming a trust to con- 
trol world trade; instead of tariff legislation, there was none 
offered, except upon the schedules for dyestuffs, the one on 
which tariffs had not been before, and the very opposite— 
direct taxation—was put into effect, and instead of cutting 
down extravagance we have been the most extravagant of any 
time in the history of our own or of any other nation. 

These things were crowded off the stage by a changed world 
condition which completely absorbed the attention of Congress 
and the country, and in the present campaign they are talking 
about Americanism, the European war, Mexico, and national 
defense. 

THE PROBLEM WHEN WAR IS OVER. 

And when the next administration settles down to business; 
when the Mexicans throw down their guns and turn to work, 
and the only evidences left of the European war is the canvass- 
ing agent ringing the doorbell with the big red volume, which 
some people buy and nobody reads; when war heroes, with lost 
limbs and relatives in Michigan and Indiana, “ would like to 
come to America to find work,” we will have the very prosaic 
but complicated task of preserving in America an industrial 
condition high above the level of the shambles of Europe. We 
Will be confronted with the most serious question in our his- 


tory. It is a problem which will require foresight, steadfast- 
ness, fortitude. It must be approached with a cool determina- 
tion, an unalterable purpose, and a definite object. There can 
be no wavering and no vacillation. There is no halfway sta- 
tion. It will not be a business for men of a party whose lead- 
ers represent all shades of one side of the very fundamental 
principle involved, from the abolition of customs duties to “a 
question of adopting means to ends,” but for a party whose 
very first principles are the foundation upon which the legisla- 
tive superstructure must be builded. 

If you want pledges as earnest, it is business for the party 
which has advocated the application of the remedy and put it 
in practice for half a century, not of a party which after 50 
years of opposition to the principle mildly asserts that it “ re- 
affirms” its old revenue doctrine and “ unreservedly indorses 
the Underwood tariff” in exemplification of it. 

It is not the business for a party whose platform maker and 
leader proposes for revenue taxes on gasoline, automobiles, bank 
checks, and steel, and whose leaders in the Congress tax almost 
oA other than gasoline, automobiles, bank checks, and 
steel. 

It can not be expected that a party not able to agree in methods 
of application of principles consonant with their traditional 
party faith could for one minute abandon that ingrown party 
faith upon a great vital question and all of them, going over to 
the oe view, agree harmoniously upon the exact shade of it 
to adop 

Why, if the American people should choose the Democratic 
Party in the coming election, and they settle down to make a 
tariff after the war in Europe is over, I should expect to see 
the worst wrangle since the debate on the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill. The result would necessarily be worse than any tariff we 
have ever had. And if our standing with the other nations is im- 
paired now by reason of a vacillating policy, the Lord only knows 
what the condition would be when in 1921 the Republican Party 
would be called upon to reverse a disaster to America and place 
it upon the shoulders of Europe by closing our doors to unre- 
stricted trade. 

I do not think the American people will make this mistake, 
They will not, unless they mistake the issue. 


THE HURDY-GURDY MAN, 


I have in my possession a little sketch about the hurdy-gurdy 
man. I am not at liberty to give the name of the author, but 
it seems to me to be a very good portrayal of the Democratic 
campaign this election. 

As I know the sketch to be written in the most kindly spirit 
and without intent to reflect on either the Democratic cam- 
paigner or the hurdy-gurdy man himself I give it here. 

The hurdy-gurdy man is coming. He is coming to play sweet 
music to the free and independent denizens of the cities and 
towns and valleys. He is tuning his hand organ with the finest 
strings and with a variegated repertoire to give excruciating 
ecstasy to the soul of the proletaire. His shillalah is in hand, 
the chimpanzee is tugging at the leash, and the autumnal cha- 
peau is off the hook to garner capricious votes. 

The Democratic hurdy-gurdy is tuned to the finest points. It 
is concert pitch. It has the chromatics, the upper and lower 
registers, the forte, the double forte, and the soft pedal for 
double“ p.” It is set with the low bass, the coloratura, the traps, 
double snares, the tambourine, the tinkling cymbal and sounding 
brass. It produces the bell sound, the vox humana, vox populi, 
and fluke and picayune. Its melodies are many and varied, and 
among others it produces, with delicate shade and accurate 
tempo, the Good Roads March, the Rural Credit Tango, the 
Child Labor Lullaby. 

“She play de Merika Merika Tom Tom, de Revenue Avenue 
Ragga, de Hyphena Hugga Mugga, and de Huert Hoka Poka. 
Som time she play, buut note so muuch, ‘ De Intermezzl de Ca- 
vilieria Huert,’ ‘de Carranz Symphona de Fact,’ ‘de Pancho 
Veeya Francisk," and som time she play dat grande overture 
de Storma de Vera Cru’; buut note so muuch. 

“ Buut de nica de t’ing ees, de hurdy-gurdy she knowa de hurdy- 
gurdy man anda de hurdy-gurdy man she knowa heem, anda 
wheena de hurdy-gurdy man he hoolda da hurdy-gurdy to de 
streekt accountabil, dea hurdy-gurdy he ees note too proud to 
play. An' the hurdaga man he can turna de organ botha 
way, and som time at once botha way togeth an alla de same 
way, too. An’ dees hurdaga man he halafa nica tune for a differa 
stree, an’ he play heem hees hurdaga een Mennesot and fur 
Nebrask and goa to Dakot and Menneap he play heem a differa 
tune, likka de tune to makka de road goo, to borra de farm de 
mon, to makka de keed stoppa work, anda dees teetl nica tune 
to takka de cara de workka man ven he ickka de toe. Ven heem 
play moosie een Chicago an’ Philadelf heem play on de bom 
bom string and makka de noise likka de war; heem puuta de 
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soift peedel on de makka de road goo, de borra de farm de mon, 
alla de same likka he puut de bigga soift peedel on de bom bom 
streeng in Nebrask Menneapol. 

“De hurdy-gurdy man he no likka som tunes. De hurdy- 
gurdy man no likka De Watcha Waita Walse and de Nerva 
Excita Polka; and he no likka de Meloda of Johnna Leen, de 
Persona Represental to Mixa Mex. In dees circumstansa de 
hurdy-gurdy man he no play some nica tune so much. And the 
hurdy-gurdy man takka some nica tune out from the hurdy-gurdy 
wot he no likka de hurdy gurdy to play. He takka out from 
the hurdy-gurdy de nica sweet tune ‘De Republica Hurdy-Gurdy 
He no Play de New Tune for Thirty Year.’ He no likka when 
he hear Republica hurdy-gurdy play ‘ Democratic Hurdy-Gurdy 
She Makka de New Tune Differa Evera Day.’ De Democratic 
hurdy-gurdy man he takka out too from de hurdy-gurdy de 
Tarriff Protectsha Tune and he brakka de record up and smasha 
de piece and burna de dust and wink hes eye, and put in the 
hurdy-gurdy de tune of the Tariff Com-mish, and he say, We 
foola de workka man.“ And de hurdy-gurdy man he takka out 
alla de leetle ping-ping notes to de Breetesh Man and the Duetch ; 

_he no likka de sound. He try tuna dem up to makka dem play 
»Woodra Wilsa Keep Merica Out from War,’ but de little ping- 
ping notes she come so queeck out of de hurdy-gurdy he sound 
likka De Uropa War He Keep Away froma Woodra Wilsa. 

“And when close to ‘lection day come de hurdy-gurdy man 
play alla de time de America Merica Tom Tom and for to borra 
the farmer de mon, to makka de good road, to makka the child 
no work, and de tune to takka de care of the workka man when 
he die. 

a - he play and play, 
And T * 
He can turna de same way alla way thro, 


And som time, at once, botha way togeth 
And alla the same way too.” 


PLAYING CUTTLEFISH ON TARIFF. 


The Democratic Party is making desperate effort to obscure 
the real issues—the tariff and the future foreign policy of 
America. 

They want to talk about “achievements” in good roads, 
rural credits, child labor, compensation, and like legislation 
upon which every citizen is agreed, and which but mark the 
natural course of a Congress yielding to the demands of a great 
progressive Republic of the twentieth century. The Sixty- 
third and Sixty-fourth Congresses would have passed such laws 
regardless of parties or party politics. In these things the 
Democratic Party has followed, not led; they have yielded, not 
urged; they have bungled, not builded. To adopt these meas- 
ures—which the country demanded—they have ruthlessly 
abandoned the very time-honored fundamentals upon which 
their political texture rests—State rights and opposition to 
the centralization of power in the Federal Government—and 
have wrenched the distorted makeshifts through the lesions of 
their political hearts. 

Now they hold them up to an admiring people and ask Ameri- 
can citizens to judge from these “ achievements ” whether or not 
they as a party are best suited to solve the momentous prob- 
lems to be met when the millions of men in Europe stop fighting 
and start working for employers who will reach out for world 
markets. 

They ask the American people to choose them for the task 
of providing against the oncoming onslaught of Europe for 
trade; to say to them that in the face of the dire and absolute 
necessity of a real, effective, and genuine protective tariff, the 
people of these United States should choose the party of the 
gospel of tariff for revenue and free trade. 

They are playing the cuttlefish on tariff and the hurdy-gurdy 
en roads. 

UNDERWOOD BILL THEIR FAITH, 


I believe that they are sincere in their belief that the tariff 
is not the real issue. I believe that they are sincere when they 
say that they believe that the Underwood bill is a good bill 
and that it has brought about prosperity. I have watched 
them in the House of Representatives when they have made 
speeches about the Underwood bill and wondered if I could 
discern from the glint of their eyes and the vehemence of their 
gestures whether or not they were sincere when they said 
that the Underwood bill has brought prosperity and was the 
best tariff bill ever framed, and the more I have watched them 
the more I have come to the conclusion that they are obsessed 
with the idea of the beneficence of that measure, and that it is 
their faith, their hobby, and the quintessence of their very 
political existence. 

But American industries can not thrive upon Democratic 
sincerity or upon blind faith in the schedules of the Underwood 
bill. The conditions after the war will parallel those before 


the war, except that all Europe will enter into a keen strife for 
American markets. 

The present industrial independence of France and the pro- 
tective policies which Bismarck taught Germany will not be a 
circumstance, and without question Great Britain will have 
totally abandoned her former free-trade policies. 

What were conditions before the war and during the Under- 
wood tariff law? What will they be after the war? Those 
are the questions. The interim is not a criterion, as abnormal 
conditions prevail. 

From October 4, 1913, to August 1, 1914, when the war broke 
out, with the Underwood law in partial operation, a period of 
10 months, imports increased over the previous corresponding 
perlod by $101,977,779 and exports shrunk by $158,888,363, a 
loss of trade balance of nearly $57,000,000. 

April, before the Underwood bill, found 67,498 railroad cars 
idle; the April after there were 212,869—three times as many. 
Steel rails used to be said to be the barometer of trade; idle 
freight cars are a better indication. 

All this was before the beginning of the war. In the second 
year under the Underwood law millions were out of employment 
in the larger cities, a condition that became so aggravated that 
a department of the Government began to act as an employment 


“agency. 


Within two months after the war started—September 21, 
1914—the Secretary of the Treasury appealed to Congress for 
the “ war-revenue” act. 

AMERICA STORM CENTER AFTER WAR. 

With these conditions before the war, what now must we ex- 
pect when the war is ended and all of the great nations of 
Europe, saddled down with billions of debts, turn to industrial 
channels to recoup their losses? 

The industrial storm center of the world will be America, 
with its hundred-odd millions of people and its two hundred 
billions of wealth, its financial mart the most powerful, its ter- 
ritory compact and gigantic, its natural resources unlimited, its 
trade commandeering the seas of the hemispheres, an industrial 
system with a potential magnitude to defy human prophecy, 
and with a free citizenry enjoying the greatest benefactions ever 
bestowed upon a nation. 

America’s opportunity will be then—when the war is ended. 
Then will be established the governmental policy which must 
determine the real future of America. 

Two ways lie open—two ways as diametrically opposed as 
the signs of the Zodiac. 

A FREE-TRADE HUGGER-MUGGER. 


One is the regulation of foreign trade through customs duties 
calculated primarily to bring revenue to the Government by an 
adjustment based upon the theory that the tariff schedules 
should practically, or almost, equal the difference in the cost of 
production at home and abroad, but so shaved below the crucial 
point as to sharpen the wits of American business against the 
world, and allowing for a measure of the disparity in the 
standard of living, a new-fangled free-trade hugger-mugger, 
based upon a mistaken assumption that it will regulate and not 
destroy and that a direct benefit will accrue to the individual. 
It is an evolution of twentieth century political expediency, an 
abandonment of the form of free trade which preserves the spirit. 
It is the utmost that the American people could expect from the 
party whose progenitors were anti-Federal, for State rights, 
against centralized government, and strict constitutionalists. 

The application of this plan would cas for a perpetual and 
intermittent shifting of tariff schedules in the wake of a rising 
and falling industrial condition, and under it we would suffer 
sporadic spells of industrial activity. Business would be ham- 
pered, markets made unstable, steady employment uncertain, 
and the United States of America would struggle along for a 
place in the sun, performing a doubtful service for the other 
nations of the world. 

GENUINE PROTECTION. 

The other way which will lie open to America after the war 
in Europe is ended is the regulation of foreign trade by the im- 
position of customs duties for the straightforward and avowed 
purpose of regulation of imports to amply protect American in- 
dustries, based upon a clear-cut fixing of the schedules to equal 
the difference between the cost of production at home and 
abroad, allowing in the home cost the full differential for the 
American wage earner in recognition of the standard of living 
of a sovereign citizen of a free republic. This is exactly what 
the voters of the United States may expect and will get at the 
hands of a party of which this principle is the very foundation. 
It will be a thoroughgoing protective tariff without quibble, 
artifice, or hocus-pocus. ‘There will be no embarrassments, no 
heartburnings, no necessity for conciliations, if, when the war 
in Europe is ended, the people have intrusted their lawmaking 
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to the Republican Party and the Congress settles down to make 
a tariff. 

The application of this plan will insure for America the 
supremacy which her natural advantage demands. Instead of 
sharing our benefactions piecemeal with the people of Europe in 
Europe, we will build up our industries to a scale in keeping with 
the magnitude of our place in the sun, reenergizing our popula- 
tion as conditions warrant from the blood and brain of our 
sister nations. ` 

This will give America its place in the world and make for 
the steady and permanent progress which becomes a free and 
independent people. 

MIXING MEXICO. 

In Mexico the President demanded the retirement of Huerta, 
who had been recognized by the leading nations of the world. 
He demanded that Huerta salute the flag, which Huerta did 
not do. To enforce the demand he sent an American army and 
war vessels to Vera Cruz. A battle was fought there, just as a 
battle was fought at Manila Bay in 1898, although war had not 
been declared. The President then withdrew after 19 were 
killed and many wounded, the flag sullied and unsaluted. Early 
in 1914 the President lifted the embargo on arms to Mexico and 


furnished Villa and Carranza with the implements of war.. 


Early in 1915 he abandoned interference in Mexican affairs, and 
said that it was none of his business and none of the American 
people’s business how the Mexicans settled their affairs. In 
June he changed his mind and warned Mexico that the United 
States would not stand indixerently by, and called upon the 
Mexican leaders to get together and save Mexico from revolu- 
tion or the United States would do it. Our President then called 
the A B O council, who sent an invitation to Mexican leaders 
and generals with an R. S. V. P. in 10 days. 
THE R. S. v. r.“ s TO THE A B C'S. 


The R. S. V. P.’s were forthcoming, Villa answering “ Reserve 
seat, very pleased,” and Carranza answering, “ Refuse to sit in 
with vacillating politicians,” and the A B C council “ Read 
the sentiment of the vox populi,” and “ Reserved sleepers for 
various places.” 

About two months after this, on the 19th of October, 1915, the 
President extended recognition to Gen. Carranza, The turbulent 
state continued in Mexico, and March 9 Villa raided Columbus, 
United States of America. Then the President sent the expedi- 
tion to Mexico to get Villa. The army penetrated Mexican soil 
300 miles. Carranza demanded their retirement and made 
threats of attack if our columns moved other than north, and 
the President admonished him that carrying out such threats 
would lead to the “ gravest consequences.” Immediately follow- 
ing was the attack upon our American Cavalry by Carranza 
troops at Carrizal (June 21), where Capt. Boyd and several 
men were killed and 17 American soldiers taken prisoners. 
Carranza had made the attack which entailed the “ gravest con- 
sequences.” The consequences were a request by our President 
for the return of our prisoners. They were returned. 

‘ GOING TO MEXICO OR COMING HOME? 


More American soldiers and citizens have been killed by Mex- 
icans in the last few years than in the Spanish-American War. 
Embargoes have been placed and raised; battles have been 
fought; ultimatums have been issued; salutes ordered; with- 
drawals demanded; and to-day, with the militia preparing, 
going, and gone to the border, and the Regular Army backing 
gradually out of Mexico, the American people do not know 
whether we are going to Mexico or coming home. 

The American people to-day do not know what the foreign 
policy of America is, so muddled have been the acts of the ad- 
ministration. Foreign nations do not know. One thing is cer- 
tain: The United States has but few friendly nations in either 
the Eastern or Western Hemisphere. We have lost prestige 
from our dealings with the nations of the world, and we must 
pay the penalty. It takes a firm, stanch, straightforward lead- 
ership to redeem our lost prestige. Then America will take her 
allotted place in the sun. 

PERTINENT OBSERVATIONS. 


Wealth is but a comparative term. Money is an accepted 
medium for buying. Credit is fiscal fixation of faith, belief, 
esteem, honor, reputation. Debt, especially war debt, is a tres- 
pass upon credit; it is the advantage of the past crystallized into 
the disadvantage of the present. 

When the world war is ended there will be no triumphant 
marches into conquered cities, and not a single nation will gain 
an acre or a lot on which to build a house or a factory or to 
raise a spear of grain where there were not more houses and 
more factories and more fields before the war. 

Ten nations will have more debt, less money to pay debts with, 
more dependents, fewer to depend on, less men and less to do, 
and infinitely less for each man to do. Each nation will con- 
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sume less, and where each sold to nine before the war, it will 
be generations before they will either buy from or sell to all 
of the others the things they raise and make or ought to make 
and sell if they are ever to pay thefr creditors. 

It is a war for expansion with no place to expand to; for a 
new place in the sun with none under the sun; to conquer na- 
tions which can not be conquered. 

Every man in every nation now at war will work for less 
when the war is over than he received before. For millions 
there will be no work to do. Buying will be less; selling will 
be less; making will be less. 

America has grown richer, has greater credit, and compara- 
tively less debt than ever before. . 

America’s problem is to help herself and help Europe. The 
are two ways to help Europe; one way to help herself. One 
way is to help Europe in Europe; the other way is to help 
Europeans in America. One course is to open our markets and 
impoverish America to enrich Europe; the other course is to 
regulate our markets and open America and enrich the Euro- 
pean in America. One course adopts the European standard 
for Americans in America; the other the American standard for 
all in America. One will make America a symposium with 
Europe; the other make an asylum for Europe. One will make 
America a Nation of 130,000,000 in 30 years; the other will 
make America a Nation of 300,000,000 in 30 years. It will lie 
within the power of America to reconstruct Europe in Europe 
or resuscitate Europeans in America. 

The two methods are as opposed as night to day; they are 
diametrically and irreconcilably opposed. 

One of the two methods will have to be chosen by America 
when the war is over. 

It will haye to be done by the Congress of the United States. 
It will be done by regulation of imports; by fixing- customs 
duties. It can not be done in any other way. 

It can not be done by the President of the United States, 
He has no such power. 

It can not be done by a tariff commission. A tariff commis- 
sion can procure data for Congress—facts, figures, and con- 
ditions. Congress will haye to adopt one or the other of the 
two principles. A slight shade of difference in duties will 
establish one condition or the other. There is no halfway sta- 
tion. The schedules will be just below or just above the 
erucial point. When they are in force imports will flow in or 
they will not. If they do flow in we will start on the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe. If they do not we will proceed with the con- 
struction of America. We will start to choose between manu- 
facturing for the world or having the world manufacture for us. 

The Ways and Means Committee of the Congress of the 
United States will have as much to do with construction in 
America after the war is over as the combined field staffs in 
Europe to-day have with the destruction of Europe. 

There is not one chance in a million that a Democratic Presi- 
dent and Congress which did not agree on a single article on 
which revenue was to be raised when foreign nations and Demo- 
cratie principles were not involved could agree, when every 
nation of Europe and the very fundamental principles of their 
party are at-stake. 

The principle Involved is the very fundamental principle 
upon which the Republican Party is founded, and the one vital 
principle upon which every Member of Congress, every voter, 
and every President who ever professed the faith of Repub- 
licanism is thoroughly in accord, 

This is the one question before which our present diplomatic 
triumphs or mistakes, Army and Navy construction, extension 
of governmental spheres, and economy of domestie and internal 
affairs pale into a helpless insignificance. 

It is the determination of the very future of American 
supremacy and stability and influence and independence, 

It is the sine qua non of a great Republic. 


National Guard in Camps—Why? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, 


OF ALABAMA, 


Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 29, 1916. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON, Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I desire to print in the Recorp a letter that I have just 
received from a member of one of the batteries of the Alabama 
National Guard, now mobilized at Montgomery, Ala. 
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It 
Congress are re- 
I have received many such 
letters myself. The boys of the National Guard want to know 
why they are kept in camps, when the occasion for their having 
been called into service has evidently passed. These boys also 


This letter was written by an intelligent young lawyer. 
is typical of many letters which Members of 
ceiving from their constituents. 


want to know how long they are to be kept from home. They 
have duties at home, callings which they wish to pursue, jobs 
that they want to hold, and they are becoming impatient with 
the situation. 

I wish I were in position to give the soldiers of the National 
Guard some satisfaction along these lines. I regret that I am un- 
able to do so. The letter in question is as follows: 


Audusr 24, 1916. 
Hon. Grorcn HUDDLESTON, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR MR. HUDDLESTON : We have numbers of young lawyers and other 
professional and business men in our battery, who are PORDE eat 
sacrifices by being here. I am one of the number. We do not like 
staying here, when the only advantage we get is sleeping out in the 
open air and teaching. our stomachs that we can live on fat sowbelly 
and peas. We get no military training here. As a matter of fact, it is 
impossible to get it. We have no horses and there is no prospect of 
getting any, and 8 knows a man can’t learn and practice ar- 
5 | without horses, Of course I have to be careful what I say, but 
I feel that I can say to you it is the greatest comedy of errors I 
have ever seen. Shakespeare would turn over in his ve dis- 


Com of Errors burned up. You can’ e the great — 4 
it ae the act ag Several of them think it would help if you woul 
make a e 


Government does to 
money in 2 
training them in military science by having 
empty guns. thin! reason 
us can see either the justice of it or the wisdom of it, either politically or 
economically. We certainly would appreciate your help. 

On July 27, 1916, I introduced in the House the following 
resolution: 

House Resolution 357. 


Whereas many members of the National Guard who have been called 
into the service of the United States and who are now under arms 
have families and relatives requiring their attention and 3 and 
have business interests which are jeopardized by their absence so 
that the industrial, social, and business life of the Nation is being 
seriously interfered with, and the public welfare calls for their re- 
turn to their homes; and 

Whereas the emergency for which such persons were called into service 
is no longer urgent, and the necessity for those who may be needed 
at home remaining under arms no longer exists: Therefore, be it 


Resolved, That it is hereby suggested to the President of the United 
States that furloughs for indefinite absences be granted to all members 
of the National Guard, including officers, who were called into service 
and are now under arms who may apply for same, such persons when 
furloughed to be returned to their homes at public expense and to re- 
ceive no pay or allowances for the time during which they are absent. 

I did not expect this resolution to be acted on or even con- 
sidered by the Committee on Military Affairs. However, it 
seemed the most emphatic way in which I could express my 
opinion. I have been a civilian soldier myself and I know how 
anxious the members of the National Guard are to go home and 
take up their civilian pursuits. They are willing to serve in the 
field when there is occasion for service. They are willing to 
fight if there is fighting to be done, but they are unwilling to lie 
in camp indefinitely and march back and forth and uselessly 
twiddle their thumbs. 


The Eight-Hour Day. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In rae- House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 25, 1916. 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Recorp the proceedings of a conference 
held between the representatives of the railroad employees of 
IIlinois and a number of the Members from that State, on 
August 22, in the Labor Committee room, relative to the em- 
ployees’ demand for an eight-hour day: 

INFORMAL CONFERENCE BETWEEN MEMBERS OF THE ILLINOIS CONGRES- 

SIONAL DELEGATION AND REPRESENTATIVES OF THE BROTHERHOOD OF 

LocomMoriys Sranane; ORDER OF RAILWAY CONDUCTORS, BROTHER- 


HOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN AND ENGINEMEN, AND BROTHERHOOD 
OF RAILROAD TRAINMEN. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Tuesday, August 22, 1916. 


The conference was held in the room of the House Committ 
Labor, in the Capito, at 11.30 a. m., and was arranged for by 7 ve 
Cain, of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


III.; B. Com hicago, III.; F. J. Smattz, Chicago, III.; . 
Reeves, Chicago, .; A. C. Smith, Chicago, III. 
Order of Railway’ Conductors: D. W. Marshall, Salem, III.; F. L. 


Howard, Kankakee, 
Bloomington, III.; E. Moales, 


R. East Du- 
buque, III.; J. M. McQuaid, Chicago, III.; H. Dennis, Bloomington, III.; 
F: MODRE Chi C. Dalbey, Villa Grove, III.; H. N. Hotch- 


inmen: J. A. Cain, Chicago, III.; Jobn 

ert, Chicago, III.; D. S. Coughlin, 

F. McCarty J 8. T. , Kankakee, III.; 

Springfield, ! McFarland, Chicago, III. 

STATEMENT OF MR. A. F. WHITNEY, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE BROTHERHOOD 
OF RAILROAD TRAINMEN, OAK PARK, ILL. 


Mr. WHITNEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we have the honor to 
represent the engineers, firemen, conductors, trainmen, and yardmen in 
the State of 1llfnois, and will for a moment speak for them. Some of 
our boys came to the Capitol Building yesterday and got in touch with 
15 or 16 Congressmen. e regret that there are not more of you bere 
this morning, but from what we have learned business and other mat- 
ters haye precluded the possibility of a better attendance. We are here 
to explain to you the eight-hour day and time and a half for overtime 
propositions, which the enginemen and trainmen have demanded of 

e American railroads. We have made these demands in the interest 
of 400,000 of these employees, who represent approximately 2,000,000 
propie. The principle of an eight-hour day is fundamentally right. It 

one that has been reco; by Co: and by many of the State 
legislatures. We have the eight-hour ae in the District of Columbia 
for Government Sieg tay and in many other parts of the country. It 
is now in effect on 23 per cent of the mil of the railroads. It seems 
to us that a fundamental principle which reco: by 100,000, 
people, or at least by all of the people whose minds are not prejudiced 
z reason of commercial affiliation, is not a eee for arbitration. 

at is the reason that we, as representatives of these labor organi- 
zations, have declined to arbitrate the principle of the eight-hour day. 
The eight-hour day is in effect in the building trades and many other 
industries throughout the country, and as practical railroad men we can 
assure you gentlemen that it is practicable and can be operated on the 
American railroads. The railroad managers have said to us and to 
the people, through the press, that we are not sincere in our demand 
for an eight-hour day; t we are asking for an eight-hour basic day, 
which means more compensation. As a matter of fact, the exigencies 
of the railway business demand that certain crews should be on the 
road — 9 than eight hours. I mean by that that there are aceidents 
over which no manager has control, and there are times when it is 
necessary for crews to remain on duty longer than eet hours in order 
to get their cargo into the terminal. But the principle that we seek is 


the eight-hour basic day. 

We believe that a large percentage of the trains moved can be moved 
from terminal to terminal over divisions of ordinary PATS in eight 
or less than eight hours, and that the granting of an — 2 t-hour day 
to our men will not materially increase the operating cos 

Mr. BUCHANAN. What is the average mileage of the freight divisions? 

Mr. WHITNEY. The mileage of the freight divisions varies from 90 
to 200. There are very few divisions that are 200 miles in length. 

Mr. Ropnxnnnd. What would be a fair 2 NE 

Mr. WHITNEY. One hundred and fifteen to 120 miles. Some of the 
people aro under the impression that our proposition means that we 
shall tie up at the expiration of eight hours, or that the railroads 
must pay overtime after eight hours. I want to say to you that such 
is not the case. On a division 125 miles in length, under our proposi- 
tion, overtime would not accrue until the crew had been on duty 10 
hours. In other words, 100 miles and eight hours are synonymous. 
We measure the day by elght hours or by 100 miles. On a division 
150 miles in length the crew must be on duty 12 hours before over- 
time accrues. So that a railroad that operates a division 150 miles 
in length is not penalized on account of the eight-hour day any more 
than the railroad that operates a division 100 miles in length. The 

inciple is simply this: That the freight train, from the time it 
leaves the terminal until it arrives at the opposite terminal, must 
make an average speed of 123 miles an hour. If it does that there 
will be no 3 attached; there will no overtime accrue. We be- 
lieve that it is in the interest of the shipper, in the interest of the 

ublic, that the commerce of this 8 moved at a speed of at 

east 121 miles an hour, and when you e out the delays that are 
bound to accrue at terminals the average speed will actually be much 
less. We believe if the people understood that our demand for an 

ht-hour day merely meant a little closer supervision on the 

of the operating officers of these railroads and that it meant more rest 
and greater ciency, there would not be a voice against it. But 
things we have been unable to fet before the public, because 
ted means in the way of publicity. The railroads have the 

e use of the press. They have more 
e have been told that 


We have not had the money to spend. 
to go before the business men at the 


Now, as I understand 
it, there are two factors. If you run 100 miles a day and run 123 

es an hour, you would have the eight-hour day? 

Mr, WHITNEY. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. Cannon. There would be no extra pay? 

Mr. WHITNEY. Correct. 

Mr. Cannon. Now. then, the 100 miles is one factor. Suppose you 
run less than 100 miles; if you run at all, you get the day's pay? 

Mr. WHITNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. I have seen it so stated. I did not know whether it was 
true or not. 
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Mr. Wuirxry. Yes, sir. 

Mr, CANNON, If you run six or seven hours you get that just the 
same? 

Mr. Wuitxey, We get that now. ‘The railroads demand the exclusive 
L —5 to all the ‘time of engine, train, and yardmen, regardless of 
whether they have work for them, and only pay them for days actually 
worked; it is reasonable and right, therefore, that when they utilize 
their services for less than eight hours they should compensate them 
for at least one day’s pas. T principle has been recognized by the 
railroads for years and is not an issue at this time. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. That is the condition now. 

Mr. Cannon. That is the condition now? 

Mr. WHITNEY., Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. Well, that is the proposed condition, too? 

Mr. WHITNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. Then I want to ask you another question. Your demand 
is that if you run over eight hours, or over 100 miles, then you get 
time and a half for the extra run. That is to say, you would get paid 
for an hour extra plus a half hour? ¥ 

Mr. Wutrxxx. If we run—let me put it this way 

Mr. Cannon. All right. 

Mr. Wuoirney. If we are more than eight hours running 100 miles 
or less, we demand that the excess time be paid for at the regular rate 
plus one-half of that rate. 

Mr. CANNON. For the excess? 

Mr. WHITNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon, I judge from what I see in the 2 that the Presi- 
dent's proposition is that you get prorata for the extra ur 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I don’t think it is made clear to you. I nk there 
isa gosu that 2 many do not understand. or example, if they 
run 125 miles in 10 hours they do not get this time-and-a-half over- 
time, but they get paid for the extra mileage. 

Mr. Cannon. That is prorated. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Eien $ get paid pro rata on the same rate of mileage. 
That is something that a great many do not understand. If they run 
125 miles in 10 hours they do not ask for overtime. It is in the way 
of a piece system. 

Mr. Cannon. If you run 125 miles you get the eight-hour pay plus 
25 per cent more? 

. WHITNEY. No. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. No; they get the same rate of mileage. If they run 
135 miles in 8 hours they would be paid for 185 miles. We are on the 
mileage basis in most lines of the service. 

Mr. Cannon. That is, if you run the 135 miles in 8 hours? 

Mr. WHITNEY. Yes, sir. We will be paid the mileage. Now, bear in 
mind that we have two ways of figuring time. 

Mr. CAN NOx. I want to get that clear in mind, 

Mr. Wurrxnx. Under our proposals 100 miles is synonymous with 8 
hours; 1 hour is synonymous with 123 miles. 

Mr. Caxxox. Yes. 

Mr. Wurrnxey. Consequently when we run 100 miles in 8 hours we 
have simply earned a day's pay. But if we run 100 miles in 9 hours, 
then we have earned a day's pay and 1 hour overtime under our 
pr 


e 
r. RODENBERG. Exactly. 
Mr. Cannon. Which zon want time and a half for? 

Mr. WHITNEY. Yes, sir. 

My. Cannon. You want time and a half for the extra hour? 

Mr. Wurrxnx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Canxon. But if you run only 90 miles you still get the day's pay? 

Mr. WHITNEY. Yes, sir. We have been ge g that for years. hat 
is a guaranty, a minimum guaranty. 

Mr. Cannon. Then, if there was an accident on the road and you 
were out 10 hours you would get paid a day and a quarter? 

Mr. WHITNEY. Yes, sir; 1 day and 2 hours overtime. 

Mr. Cannon. Yes; I wanted to get that clear, 

Mr. WHITNEY. Now, there is another point, Uncle Joe, that we want 

to understand, and that is that there will be no penalization upon 

e railroads who operate long divisions, because as the division is 
lengthened our day is lengthened, for the reason that 123 miles and 1 
hour are synonymous. In other words, on the 150-mile division we 
must work 12 hours before we earn overtime, because we will haye to 
work on a speed basis of 121 miles an hour. 

Mr. Cannon. And you run 50 miles farther? 


Now, the demand for time and a half pay z closely related to the 


man 

ould have eight hours for work, eight hours for rest, and eight hours 
for relaxation. If we reach that ideal we must put a ty upon 
extra time, because some of the operating officers think it is more 


Mr. BUCHANAN. I know I do. 

Mr. WHITNEY. Because the men who are on duty long hours become 
tired and exhausted. They are not as alert. 

Mr. Ropenbenc. They are not as efficient. 

Mr. WHITNEY. They are not as efficient. Consequently the rail- 
roads do not get the high class of efficiency that they get under other 
conditions, e want to say to you 5 we hope you will 
be with us in this—that we are absolutely opposed to what some may 
term compulsory-arbitration laws. Of course, the labor organizations 
take the position that a compulsory-arbitration law would not be con- 
stitutional. The railroad managers have a right to discharge these 
men, aud we believe that we have a right to quit. We think those 
are principles that bave been pretty well established, and we rely upon 
the strength of our organizations to keep our men employed, provided 
they do not violate the rules of the companies. We have had but 
very little difficulty in doing that. We are willing to take our chances 
with the railroads in that respect. We do not feel that Congress 
sho ld interfere by enacting so-called arbitration laws. We think it 


would be vay detrimental to the people, the working people repre- 
senting more than 90 per cent of the population of this country. We 
want our freedom ; we want our rights; we want to be able to go to the 
railroads and deal with them over the table; and when we can not do 
TAr to deal with them in the next best wa 

e organi 
seryative and have been so recognized by the jE onpe for many years. 

ve that we are trailin 


Mr. Cannon, Now, let me ask you a question there. The passenger 
poopie = tua train conductors, engineers, firemen, and so forth—get bet- 
a than you do? 

. WHitxry. Well, they have a better basis than we have; their 
hours are shorter. The passenger engineers and firemen are on uty 
approximately five hours and the conductors and brakemen approxi- 
mately seven hours a day. 

Mr. Cannon. But you are not representing them? 

Mr. WHITNEY, We represent all of them, but this moyement will not 
affect their basis of compensation. 

Mr. Cannon. That is what I wanted to get at. 

Mr. WHITNEY. Yes, Sir. 

Mr. Cannon. But all other employees except those who handle 
freight—that includes the switchmen? 

r. WHITNEY. Yes, sir; this includes switchmen. 

Mr, Cannon. All other employees except those who handle freight 
are not included in this movement? 

Mr. WHITNEY. There are the switchmen, engineers, conductors, fire- 
2 * flagmen, and hostlers. They are all included in this 

vement. 

Mr. Cannon. That is about 400,000 out of 2,000,000? 

Mr. WHITNEY, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. You see, what little I get about this matter I get from 
readin, Now, I read a telegram that was sent to the President, and 
what the President has given out—it is due to myself as a Member of 
Congress, and, I suppose, to all Members of Congress—and I have been 
somewhat guarded in what I have said pending these negotiations, not 
wanting to say anything that might embarrass the President, because 
he is trying to make peace 

Mr. WHITNEY. — 5 

Mr. Cannon (continuing). Between the 400,000 on the one hand and 
the railroad managers on the other hand. Of course, with 100,000,000 
people, ce is vital. 

r. Watney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. Now, take somebody in New York, for instance, I don't 
know who, but I read in yesterday morning’s paper that he was chal- 
lenged about arbitration, and the President said in substance that he 
stood for arbitration but that there was no machinery by which arbi- 
tration can be had now, and that this is an exceptional condition, 
with the intimation that he is games fo apply to Congress for the 
proper machinery, looking to the future. ow, what he means by 

at we have o 4 to guess. There are certain basic principles about 
the rights of an American citizen that I need not voice. I have becn 
asking questions and listening because I wanted to get as near as I 
could to what your demands were and what the claims of the other 
people were. I think, Brother RODENBERG, under these circumstances, 
a Member of Con ought to be tolerably careful, because it is not 
up to him what Mr. President may desire for the future by way 
of legislation. He has demanded of these railroad people that they 

e an S-hour day with 10 hours’ pay, and pro rata time for 
extra mileage or hours, or both. ‘Then, tbere are probably 1,600,000 
other railroad La schon counting strats re and everybody else, 
connected with Iroads, station agents, etc., who are d to favor 
arbitration and that the President has got to do N Well. 
he is the dent, and you boys, representing the people that you 
do, are all naturally playing for public sentiment. The rallroads are 
playing for public sentiment, and the President—I read in between 
he lines—is playing for public sentiment. I am not criticizing any of 
his views, or him, or anybody, but I will just be entirely candid, 
speaking for myself. It is an awkward time for a Member of Con- 
gress, Mr. BUCHANAN, to butt in, as Members of Congress have no 
power in the premises now. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Now, you can sometimes do some good by butting 
in. You know, if you had not butted in at some time or other you 
youa Dever have been in Congress. I agree with you in the main, 
Incle Jon. 

Mr. Cannon. That is what I am getting at. I do not know what 
Mr. 8 hat up to Congress later after this dispute is settled, 
as I ho tw X 

Mr. WHITNEY., Well, we hope you will know when it comes to you and 
that you will handle it as those matters have been handled heretofore. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I want to say this before you get away from some 
of the 3 you have been asked about: Now, you represent bere, in 
part, 400, men out of 2.000.000 men, which leaves a balance of 
1,600,000. Do you know what part of the balance of those men are 
organized in trades-unions? 

Ir. Witney. I can not answer that. The machinists and boiler 
makers are organized. The trackmen are well organized on some 
lines. In connection with your statement, Uncle Jor, that some mil- 
lion other employees are Sarita’ the President to take steps toward 
the enactment of certain legislation in favor of compulsory arbitration, 
I want to say this: We deny that those who have petitioned the Presi- 
dent to take steps toward the enactment of legislation in favor of 
compulsory arbitration represent the unorganized railway employees. 
When we meet that issue we will be prepared, if I am not mistaken, to 
show you gentlemen that a very large number of the employees who 
signed these pentosa did so under duress; that they were compelled to 
do so with their jobs threatened; that we know of men in this city, 
who are on our committee, who have come in personal contact with a 
lot of the men who have signed these petitions, and some of our men. 
have letters to the effect that the roadmasters, train masters, superin- 
tendents, and other officers have called employees into their varlous 
offices and have said to them: Lou can sign the petition or and 
look for a job elsewhere.“ Many of the employees who signed these 
petitions have been enjoying the benefits of the concessions for years, 


Mr. Cannon. Now, there is one other matter I want to call to your 


attention. I do not believe in bulid sr a I believe in 
settling a dispute on a fair and equitable basis if it can be ascertained. 
You say you have heard somebody say: “ You do so and so or you will 
lose your job.“ So much for that. Now, there are a hundred million 

ople in the United States, and I me | glad of this . 
o tell you what is running in mind. he settlement o e ques- 
tion of the wages d these 400; of the 2,000,000 men who operate 
the railreads may involve the question of increased t and passen- 
ger tarifs. The Interstate Commerce Commission fixes the n 
tariffs and the 1 pays, or should pay, enough for service to — 
tain the reads, meluding fair dividends to the owners and a fair wage 
to those who operate the roads. -Any settlement that does not accom- 
pan this n not be permanent. Now, whether passenger and 

ight tariffs in the United States are too low, I do not know. Tf 
any iance can be placed on che reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Co on, the passenger and freight tariffs in the United States are 
about one-half what they are elsewhere in the world. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I do not believe you answered my question, Mr. Whit- 
ney, as to whether you knew what percentage of the men on the railroads 
outside of your brotherhood are organized. 

Mr. WHITNEY. Oh, I could not give you the figures. I stated that 
the machinists and boller makers are largely or; zed. 

cen BUCHANAN. Yes, I know they are; and the painters and car- 
penters. 

Mr. WHITNEY. And the trackmen. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I want to ask you further whether you have ever 
heard any protest on the part of the organized workers that are working 
for the railroad companies against this movement? 

Mr. Wurrnex. No, sir; there has been no protest. I will venture this 
opinion: That from our information the protests have come from the 
railreads themselves. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Well, I have nothing definite or accurate on this 
end of it, but my information leads me to believe that 60 per cent 
of the ad inl in the railroad industry outside of your brotherhood 
are organiz 

Mr. Cannon. Right on that line, I don’t know how much 1 boys 
get, but I am sorry for the fellows who do not get enough. am not 
Say that you are getting too much, because I do not know; you will 
have to calculate that yourselves; but I am at times sorry for the em- 
ployee who is not getting enough. 

Mr. WHITNEY. Gentlemen, the wages of our men are very low. A 


true index is the rate per hour. Let us compare the wages K waj hour of 
railway empires in the Chicago district with those of the building 
trades in 10 3 other city would do as well. Chicago com- 
parisons are cal of them all. 
The standard rates of wages per hour now paid in Chicago are as 
follows: 
a employees : 
Bricklayers, portable and hoisting engineers, inside 
wiremen, plasterers, plumbers and gas fitters, 
steam fitters, stonemasons, and tile layers 80. 75 
Lathers and marble setters——— 719 
Hlevater construetors k „/%≅45 688 
Structural iron workers Jik- 68 
Composition roofers HERUR . 65 
Laborers in tunnels, wells, and caissons.. 3 . 675 
Laborers on windlass, trench, and scaffold work 50 
Plaster laborers 50 
4 sition roofer's helpers_ 45 
Elevator constructor’s helpers 438 
Marble setter helpers 2 a 425 
Excavating laborers, 
y PREDSTA A EIN A S A ESEESE EE IE T EAA 40 
Railway employees: 
otive engineers — 425 to . 44 


to . 37 
Locomotive flremen — 27 to 275 


The hourly rates for conductors and brakemen in through-freight 
service on oads operating under the 10-hour-day basis are: 
Were eer: 

ONGUCIOS , tees — —-— 0. 
Babe ͤ ——2. —:e! ' y à 8 
Southern territory: 
Conductors — — — 4 © | 
Brakemen — — ——— 275 
Eastern territory: 
CO ]³⅛˙à¹ð ˙ ⁵ «⁵Q « 32. —. | og OD 
Brakemen n- SATO y d 


Mr. RODENBERG. There is a plain discrepancy between the statements 
of the railroad managers and railroad —5. * as to the additional 
expense that will be entailed on the raliroads this proposal. I see 
the managers say it will cost $140,000,000 extra a year, and I have 
seen the statement made on behalf of the employees that it would not 
be more than $25,000,000 at the outside. Have you any figures on that? 

Mr. 5 BG 1 * eer uP i 9 oy 3 we could. Of 
course. mpossibie to arrive at an accurate, e assume 
the railroads have based their figures on st o ting conditions. owe 
y goes into effect there is going to be 

ting that they are 
et these trains over the road on a speed basis of at léast 12 
t train - 103 
of this coun- 
try h 


On account of the increase in 
If we secure the 


at one time have a speed | * 8 
e em a 
way of the railroads securing PATT VVV 

Mr. RODENENRG. In fact, the 
cooperation on that line? 

Mr. WHITNEY. Yes, sir; absolutely. But the reports of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission indicate that they have passed through 10 months 
of unprecedented prosperity, and that their net earnings, if I am not 
mistaken, are something like 
than in any preceding 12 mon 


a 
fe eee more in the past 12 months 


Mr. BUCHANAN. They have increased much more t. 
Mr. WHITNEY. Well, I am glad to hear it; but the 100,000,000 
that talk ut, of has a tendency to invite the farmers 


they t, mgr Og 

and the other Shippers over to 
million dollars, our opinion and according to our estimate, is 

to put our demands 
irit of criticism of the 
ve been dealing with 
rts, a few bankers in 
om the New York, New 
into the hands 


to re 
0,000 


over $75,000,000. I want to tell you, gentlemen, that if the railroads 
are sincere on the question of operating cost as ae. to our proposed 
eight-hour day they and the owners of these railroads will get into 
the game and undertake to haye legislation brought abowt or under- 
take to have the present laws enforced so that a repetition of these 
apparent gate 7 not be possible. It is not necessary for us to go 
into that feature of it. You 2 — know something about 
the financial affairs of the uisville Nashyille and the ‘Chicago 
Great Western. In 1908 the president of the Louisville & Nashville 
undertook to reduce the wages of trainmen, enginemen, and yardmen, 
and when he was brought face to face with a governmental investiga- 
tion ‘he withdrew his order and ‘said that the schedule then in effect 
should continue undisturbed. ‘The same was true of the Chicago 
Great Western, which in 1908 was capitalized at $173,000 a mile. 
We are in sympathy with the people who own railroad stock. They are 
entitled to a fair return on their investment. But we are not in 
sympathy with any men or group of men who manipulate the American 
railroads to the advantage of the few and the detriment of the 


is our 8 that there is not a railroad on this continent that will 
be for 


eficiency ? 

Mr. WHITNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. You know that as practical men? 

Mr. WHITNEY. Yes; we know that to be the case. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. That has been the case with about every change 
that has been made in the past. 

Mr. CANNON. I am vat $ glad you made that statement, because T 
am learning something. have learned a great deal this morning, 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I am 8 all the information I can. 

Mr. Cannon, About $66,060 a mile is the average capitalization of 
the railroads of the United States, according to the reports of the 
In te Commerce on? 

Mr. WHITNEY, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. I suppose that would apply to one-half of the rail- 
roads of the world somebody said only one-third, but that does not 
make erence. Of course if one-half is true about Yoakum and 
on er is true about the people on the Rock Island and about the 
Alton it is very bad, but yet, taking the whole mileage, I a 
that is not true as to most of the roads; the average capitalization 
being about $66,000 per mile. Now, a man is a great fool, as a 
Member of Congress or a member of a State legislature, if he does not 
try to represent justly the whole constituency. 

Mr. WHITNEY. That is right. 

Mr. ‘CANNON. on cue if he does not do so his time will be short 


a statement to the contra: 
All concurred in Mr, 


The Case Stated. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. 8. D. FESS, 
OF OHIO, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 22, 1916. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, the two parties will soon go to the 
country for its decision upon the issues now dividing us. In 
reality the contest is on already. In every campaign since the 
war, save that of Cleveland in 1888 and the present one, the 
Republican Party went to the country and presented its claim 
upon its policy then in yogue, a distinctly protection policy. 

In 1888 the Democrats took the lead, making their paramount 
issue tariff reform. Likewise to-day the same party stakes its 
position in defense of the administration as now in power, and 
especially the Underwood bill, The Republican Party holds to- 
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day, as it has held in every campaign when it was in power, 
and also in 1888, when out of power, the real issue is. the in- 
tegrity of American enterprise to promote the investment of cap- 
ital and employment of labor. Its dominant note is to give to 
every man his best opportunity to make the most out of his 
talents, whether a producer or a consumer. 

Industrially it means to make it possible for the man who 
has capital to invest it so as to employ labor at its best stand- 
ards. What the laws should do is to create a market in which 
every man may exchange what he has for what he has not, but 
needs. If it is money he has, make it possible to find a market 
for its investment. If it is goods, it is a market he needs where 
he can exchange them for what he wants. If it is farm prod- 
ucts he has, make a market for them. If it is labor he pos- 
sesses, make it so the toiler may employ himself at good wages 
under steady employment and under the best conditions, so 
as to enable him to live the life of a desirable citizen. The 
real life of a nation depends upon the ability of its citizens to 
realize upon capital, whether it be producer or consumer, This 
is the realm of legislation to which government should respond. 
No nation of history has done more in this direction than the 
United States. : 


REPUBLICAN PROTECTION AGAINST DEMOCRATIC FREE TRADE IN HISTORY. 


Mr. Speaker, the period of industrial greatness in our country 
marks the stretch from the close of the Civil War to the pres- 
ent. During that half century of wonderful progress the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the Government has been intrusted 
to the Republican Party four-fifths of the time, or 40 years. 
Democracy has been in power but 10 years of that period. 
During this period of Republican administration we have wit- 
nessed a growth in every possible direction. Although the Na- 
tion is but slightly older than men now living, we are double 
the wealth of the next wealthiest country of the earth, and that 
country is 2,000 years old. We to-day possess double the popu- 
lation of any other English-speaking nation. We possess two- 
fifths of all the banking resources of the earth, including our 
own. We own two-thirds of all the telephone and telegraph 
lines of the globe. We have double the miles of railroads of 
the next two greatest countries of the earth. We are the 
world’s richest agricultural country, our yearly crop amounting 
to the fabulous sum of $10,000,000,000. We produce 28 per cent 
of all the wheat produced in the world, 70 per cent of all the 
corn produced in the world, 60 per cent of all the cotton pro- 
duced in the world, 40 per cent of all the coal, and 48 per cent 
of all the iron ore produced in the world. We here have the 
material to build, to clothe, to feed the world. This wonderful 
rank has been reached under an administrative policy which 
proceeds upon the basis that it is wise to make two blades of 
grass grow where before but one grew. This wealth is more 
generally distributed here than in any other country of the 
world. That has from the beginning been the dominant note of 
the productive system under the Republican Party. Prosperity 
of one is not inconsistent with prosperity of others. 


TIN AS AN OBJECT LESSON. 


When every pound of our tin used in this country was pur- 
chased abroad the Republican Party, and especially men like 
McKinley, protested against this dependence upon a foreign 
country and declared it a patriotic duty to enact such legisla- 
tion as would enable our own people to produce it. We had 
the capital, the labor, and the raw material. To this claim the 
Democrats offered two kinds of contention—one was ridicule at 
the thought of making tin and the other was vitriolic disgust 
against what was called by the opponents special interest, 
With the country under the control of the Republicans, a duty 
was placed upon tin against the most persistent and determined 
opposition of the Democrats. What was the result? We in- 
augurated the industry. Soon we boasted of having the first, 
second, and third largest tin mills in the world. Our produc- 
tion went by leaps. Europe’s product soon fell off. We soon 
reached the stage where we produced not only all the tin we 
consumed but we became an exporting Nation. This was Re- 
publican policy in action. 

Instead of sending American money abroad to purchase an 
article made by European labor, in plants in which was in- 
vested European capital, we made it possible to invest American 
capital here and employ American labor here, and thus keep 
not only our own men employed, but at the very best standard 
of wages, and in addition produce a product of universal use 
among the American people. The opposition contended that 
such legislation is inimical to the consumer in an increased 
price. On the contrary, the consumer benefited in that he pur- 
chased the article cheaper than when dependent upon foreign 
importer. ‘This was due to the highly developed industry. 


The same was true in the case of certain brands of carpets 


and certain fabrics of silk. The time was when we were 
wholly dependent on Europe for carpets and silks. 
THE BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


The same thing would be true in the case of beet sugar if 
we would but insure the American beet grower against the 
European grower. It is well remembered how McKinley urged 
protection of sugar, so as to begin its production here. ‘lhe 
suggestion was ridiculed and bitterly opposed. He first urged 
the payment of a bounty. This was the signal for unbridled 
Democratic abuse. Then, finally, after a prolonged struggle, 
the sugar duty was levied upon a protection basis and the 
industry began. It takes at least a million dollars of capital 
to equip a well-equipped sugar mill. Capital naturally hesi- 
tated, knowing full well the animosity of Democratic policy and 
the uncertainty of American elections. But an uninterrupted 
period of Republican rule for 16 years produced confidence and 
the industry spread until the country could boast of 73 mills 
at the time of the election of Woodrow Wilson, a consummation 
reached by virtue of a split in the ranks of the friends of 
protection. 

When the Underwood bill was under consideration the Demo- 
cratic leaders did not intend to place sugar on the free list, 
but the President insisted upon both sugar and wool being 
placed on the free list, stating he wished to test and prove 
his theory with these two items, Obedient to this wish, which 
in this administration is equivalent to a command, the blow 
was struck. 

The first response to this disastrous decree was the closing of 
12 of the 78 mills, That meant one-sixth of the sugar-producing 
capacity closed down. That would mean not less than 100,000 
tons of sugar less than the year before, since the annual pro- 
duction had been 600,000 tons. Naturally the reduction of the 
product with no falling off of the demand would in time in- 
crease the price to the consumer. ‘This stage has been reached 
already. Former Secretary Wilson, of the Agricultural De- 
partment, asserts that we have in this country 278,000,000 
acres of Jand that will grow the sugar beet. If we would but 
insure an uninterrupted period of protection, we would soon 
reach the stage where we would not only produce all the sugar 
= consome, but become an exporting country, as in the case 
of tin. 

The only obstacle against this position is the Democratic 
Party, notwithstanding their suspension of the Underwood bill 
on the item of sugar, under the guise of needed revenue but 
really to appease an outraged people for the loss of an industry, 
as well as an attempt to correct the evils of a revenue law. 

This policy of protection does not limit values to those em- 
ployed in the mills. It benefits the beet raiser, the farmer, to 
the amount of millions of dollars. It not only enables him to 
utilize naturally the beet for sugar, but also certain by-products 
for forage, in addition to augmenting the fertility of his soil by 
the root crop, as shown in the beet production of Germany. 

Sugar is but one item of scores of others that display the 
difference between the policies of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties. The situation of the dyestuffs emergency is a 
good example of the price we pay for Democratic theories. 

“REVENUE-ONLY”’ POLICY ALWAYS A FAILURE, 

The Democrats refuse to admit the soundness of the protec- 
tion argument. They hold that all duties must be limited to 
revenue only. The weakness of this position in practice is 
proved by mere citation of Republican administration. The 
Democratic theory in practice is a failure. It does not, and 
never will, raise sufficient revenue to run the Government. 

In 1895, under the Wilson “reyenue-only ” law, the Demo- 
crats were compelled to issue $262,000,000 bonds one year after 
the law took effect in order to raise the necessary revenue to 
run the Government. This is simply conclusive. No such 
emergency had arisen under Republican protection. Note the 
similar situation to-day. This present law increased alarm- 
ingly our imports but decreased our revenues. In the first 
seven months it amounted to $250,000,000 loss to us. The free 
list under Republican measures reaches less than 50 per cent. 
Under this present law it amounts to 70 per cent. Imports 
greatly increase, but revenues seriously decrease. 

Compare July, 1914—the month before the war and the first 
year of the Underwood bill—with July, 1913, the last year un- 
der the Payne law: 


Imports. 
A h i g EEE N E E A ER AASE T E EEN AE E $160, 178, 133 
pT K pas) E SENS Sand a RS eT SNR areas BESS 139, 0G1, 770 
Imports gain, 15 per cent, oe 4% 21, 116, 363 
Customs recepits. 
(C10 T. a I aa er ee ee 22, 988, 465 
ES TK Ae ba FES BRN eS Rats ie we rao a E 27, 800, 654 
Loss of duty, 17 per cent, o 4, 818, 189 
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The loss of duties in August was 87 per cent. This trend has 
kept up. Increase of imports, decrease of revenue. At the 
present time our imports are vastly greater than in 1913, but 
our custom duties are much less. I gave the figures on this 
subject on the 21st of July. Had the rates of the Payne law 
been in vogue to-day the customs duties would be yastly more, 
and the necessity for stamp taxes and an enormous bond issue 
would be avoided. Here is the failure of Democratic legislation. 


DEMOCRATIC SUCCESS MEANS DIRECT TAXATION. 


The Democratic Party destroys an industry at home by going 
to Europe for its product, which it allows to come into the 
country duty free or at a lower than protection rate. It thus 
displaces capital and labor here at home in order to purchase 
at a temporarily lower price abroad, but fails to secure the 
necessary revenue to run the Government, which makes neces- 
sary either a bond issue, a stamp tax, or both, as in the present 
case. This is now and has been the character and history of 
Democracy on this question. 

Take the item of sugar. We had it on a protection basis. 
That insured profit here for the capital, the labor, and the 
farmer. The rate was sufficiently high to raise nearly $60,000,000 
revenue to aid in the expenses of the Government. Under Demo- 
cratic free sugar the industry is here crippled, capital closes 
out in part, labor is thus proportionally @isplaced, the farmer's 
market is lost, the Government loses $60,000,000 revenue, and 
the consumer is compelled in time.to pay more for his table 
use, because by crippling the industry at home the home pro- 
duction is reduced and the price to the consumer is increased. 

The same is true of wool. Free wool in 1918 induced Ameri- 
can wool growers to at once dispose of their sheep. The expe- 
rience under the Wilson bill in 1894-1897 was fresh in mind. 
Within a year the fleece decreased one-eighth and the flock one- 
ninth, and naturally with reduction of supply without similar 
reduction of demand the price to the consumer is not lessened, 
but increased ; and, in addition, the Government loses $15,000,000 
revenue. 

The present law prior to the opening of the war is a comment 
upon Democratic legislation on the tariff question, It helps no 
one, but hurts every one. It fails to raise revenue enough and 
makes up the deficit by stamp taxes and an issue of bonds. It 
hurts domestic trade, lessens our export trade, increases our 
import trade, all at the expense of the American consumer as 
well as the producer. 

PROTECTION NOT ONLY ENCOURAGES AMERICAN INDUSTRY, BUT AVOIDS THE 
NECESSITY OF DIRECT TAX OR BOND ISSUER, 

On the other hand, the Republican theory of protection stands 
in sharp contrast with this Democratic policy. It does not only 
upbuild American enterprise by inviting capital to invest in 
American industries in the employment of American labor at an 
American standard, but it never fails to collect the necessary 
revenue to run the Government. 

Under the Payne law, a law that protected our labor, we did 
not only raise enough revenue to run the Government but we 
paid out of the current expenses for the construction of the 
Panama Canal. Protection hurts no one, but helps every one. 
It stimulates business at home—business of field and factory, 
of mine and mill—and makes possible the highest paid labor 
and the highest standard of living of any country in the world. 
It not only makes possible the producer, but gives power to 
the consumer. It at the same time supplies the needed revenues 
for the Government without resorting to the hateful methods 
of direct tax, to which the Democrats are committed. 


THE REAL ISSUE. 


Whatever other issues may come before the country for its 
verdict ovr people will not lose sight of this one great issue of 
protection. In it the people of every State are more vitally 
interested than in any other that will call for a decision. The 
two parties stand in sharp conflict, notwithstanding the recent 
utterances on dyes, antidumping, and tariff commission by the 
administration. 


“WATCHFUL WAITING’S” SHAMEFUL HUMILIATION. 


The Mexican situation is far-reaching in its hurtfulness to 
American honor and dignity. The present policy of “ watchful 
waiting” is, to say the least, most unfortunate, and can not be 
condoned from whatever angle viewed. 

The President’s choler against Huerta led him into diplo- 
matic blunders hard to relieve. He declared in his address 
before Congress he had no contention against Mexico, but our 
cause was against Huerta. He persisted in his contention that 
Huerta must go. For that purpose he first laid an embargo 
and then lifted it. While thus contending not to interfere with 
Mexican affairs he forced out of Mexico the only man who had 
made any semblance of order, and even declared the people 
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should not be allowed to vote for him for president in a future 
election, 

From every standard of international conduct, if he destroyed 
the only government known in Mexico, he became responsible 
for what followed its destruction, The future historian will 
certainly hold this Nation responsible for the present state of 
anarchy in that unhappy country. 

Note the orgy of blood since the going of Huerta. Shall we 
Say no one shall interfere with this bloodletting? Why the act 
of war in landing our fleet in Vera Cruz, where 19 of our 
marines were killed and many others wounded and many fatali- 
ties among the Mexicans? Shall we call this the first war? 
If not against Mexico, can it be against one man? 

Note the President’s statement to Congress of his demand for 
a salute of our flag by a Mexican head which he refused to 
recognize as the head. Is there such a thing known to inter- 
national law as a declaration of war against a man? Note the 
humiliating withdrawal of our fleet with every day bringing 
worse conditions to light. Had the fleet accomplished the pur- 
pose of its landing? The world will not answer until the pur- 
pose is made known. History will deal with results. Note the 
refusal of our authority to go to Tampico to rescue American 
citizens who were literally abandoned by our Government, and 
who had to take refuge under the German and British flags, 
under the flimsy pretext of our Government that to have offered 
protection might have inflamed the Mexican people. 


DISGRACEFUL ABANDONMENT, 


Think of the orders of Admiral Mayo as he withdrew the 
Dolphin, the Des Moines, and the Chester from Penuco River 
against the protest of Consul Miller, and at the very moment 
when the Americans were collected in the Southern Hotel, sur- 
rounded by a howling mob of Mexicans, which had choked the 
streets and which attempted to batter down the doors until 
the German commander of the Dresden declared if the Ameri- 
can authority would not clear the streets he would act at once, 
He ordered the mob to disperse, when he conducted men, women, 
and children—American citizens—to the water front and the 
English commander of the Hermione conducted men to the Eng- 
lish ship. Witness these American citizens taken out to sea 
under foreign flags to be transferred to other ships to be landed 
in Galveston destitute. Witness these Americans weep at the 
sight of the German and English flags as they came into the 
American harbor, Then ask the pertinent question, What is the 
value of American citizenship under this administration? Can 
any real American avoid the blush of shame in the presence of 
such national humiliation? 

Note the shameful flirtation with the bandit murderer Villa 
and our assistance by lifting the embargo on arms that he might 
be supplied. We first laid it to cripple Huerta, and then lifted 
it to aid Villa, and so placed our fleet to make sure Huerta 
would not secure it and Villa would. J 

Note the massacre of Santa Ysobel, where 19 Americans were 
shot. Here they killed with bullets that bore our trade-mark ! 
The next scene is the murderous raid at Columbus. Our own 
soil invaded, and our citizens shot down by Villistas. Then 
the never-to-be-understood punitive expedition into the mountains 
of Mexico to capture a man—the second war with Mexico. 
The inevitable clash at Carrizal followed, and the death of our 
soldiers wearing the uniform. Our National Guard hastened 
to the border to joint the Regulars, for what purpose? 

Here is a succession of events all inevitable in a policy of 
“ watchful waiting“ that this country will demand corrected. It 
is not a question of what would you have done. It is a matter 
of what was not done. There was not a single step in the entire 
program that did not spell humiliation and consequent national 
sorrow, a consequence that should have been foreseen from the 
beginning. 

American citizenship under such régime becomes a byword and 
a mockery. Such a policy insures attack, murder, and assas- 
sination, simply because it invites it. To avoid such a situation 
upon the border only requires a clear understanding that we will 
not tolerate it. That is all. It would cease immediately. 


“HS KEPT US OUT OF WAR.” 


In the face of this chapter of national humiliation our people 
are constantly regaled by Democratic press and speaker with, 
„God bless Wilson; he has kept us out of war.” If we have 
been kept out of war, why the landing at Vera Cruz and the 
death of a score of marines wearing the uniform—a greater 
fatality than was suffered by our Navy in the Spanish-American 
War? If that is not war, what is war? If he has kept us out 
of war, why the murders at Columbus and the crossing of the 
border by Gen. Pershing with an invading force? An armed 
force on a sovereign soil spells war. If he has kept us out of 
war, why the battle of Carrizal, where our soldiers in line were 
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mown down by machine guns and where a score more were 


taken prisoner. He has not kept the country out of war, but has 
simply abandoned American citizens to the murderous assaults 
of bandits, some of whom once enjoyed our Government's favor 
and invited humiliation which has been delivered at the hands 
of murderous leaders and which we have accepted with apologies 
to Mexico, 

The chapter which details this most humiliating fawning, this 
most shameful yacillation, this most wicked abandonment of 
our own citizens, will smell to heaven when our people come to 
read it as it has been written in these days of shameful resigna- 
tion to the “watchful waiting” fetish of the “too proud to 
fight“ brand. 

It will count for very little to our Democratic brethren to 
shout, “ He has kept us out of war” at the very moment when 
our troops are on Mexican soil and no way open to return ex- 
cept by some proposed commission the President hopes may 
find a way for him to let loose. Does any American hope that 
any finding of any commission will be respected by any of the 
bandits now on the warpath? 

He has kept us out of war may serve as a campaign slogan 
to quiet the people's aroused and enraged conscience, but it will 
never be a recompense to the mother whose son died in Vera 
Cruz as the price of a salute which was never given nor to the 
Nation whose defenders perished at Carrizal. It will not be a 
satisfaction to the friends of American citizens who were mur- 
dered in cold blood at Santa Ysobel, nor the friends of Ameri- 
can women who were inhumanly assaulted by the pirates of the 
plains. 

He has kept us out of war” has an ominous sound at the 
moment when 100,000 of our National Guard are weltering on 
the hot sands of the Mexican border, while the administration 
is playing hide and seek with the bandits it once courted await- 
ing the decision of a commission not yet in session. 

The country will most certainly demand and receive an ac- 
counting for this “ watchful waiting” régime, whose price is 
(1) hatred in Mexico of the detested gringoes, as we are called, 
(2) sacrifice of prestige and dignity in every foreign country 
with which we have diplomatic relations, and (8) loss of se- 
curity of life, liberty, and property of American citizens both 
at home and abroad for want of a real policy—a price too costly 
for the mere sake of winning an election. 

THE KOTZA AND “ VIRGINIUS" CASES. 


The day was here when a Martin Kotza, a European refugee 
who had sought our shores and had taken steps to become an 
American citizen, but who had returned to the Mediterranean 
waters before the expiration of time to complete his citizen- 
ship, and was taken off the vessel by his former countrymen, 
when Capt. Wilkes, of the San Jacinto, flashed the order, “ De- 
liver Kotza at once or I will fire upon your vessel.” It is need- 
less to say he was delivered. The majesty of American honor and 
power in those elder days backed the rights of a man foreign 
born and not yet a citizen of our country. 

The day was when a Spanish captain was about to shoot 
American citizens taken off a vessel in Ouban waters against 
our protest as expressed by our consul when the majesty of 
American honor and power wrapped about the victim as he 
was draped with the flag of the country, and when the consul 
said “ Shoot if you will, but take the inevitable consequences.” 
The shot was not fired. 

It is a far cry from the days of Fillmore protecting Kotza 
and Hayes defending the Nation’s honor in Cuba to the days of 
“watchful waiting.” Then it was honor and dignity readily 
recognized as the price of protection. It never failed and war 
was averted. To-day it is destruction of life and property, 
murder of men, women, and children, invasion of our border, 
assassination of helpless victims of treachery, death-dealing 
machine guns in action against our invading soldiers—all not 
only tolerated but invited, because of our timid fear that we 
might be regarded by the oversensitive bandits as militant, if, 
when we perform acts of war such as landing our marines and 
soldiers on a foreign shore, we should demand at once that order 
shall obtain or we will establish it. To say the least we should 
either refrain from steps of war or else make them effective in 
security of life and property which needs but to abandon the 
miserable watchful waiting“ régime to be assured. 


THE REAL TEST OF AMERICANISM. 


While the loss of national dignity is a high price to pay, the 
most critical item in this Mexican problem is the adjustment 
with Europe when the war closes. Then we shall be brought 
face to face with our policy written in the Monroe doctrine, 
which we have ignored, so far as the rights of citizens of these 
European countries have been concerned in Mexico, Will we 


care for them or abandon the Monroe doctrine nnd allow 
Europe to adjust it? We certainly will do one or the other. 
Most certainly the people of this country will net consent to 
continue the administration in power to make the adjustment, 
when that administration could have avoided in the onset the 
critical situation by a decisive policy, to which it was pledged 
in Baltimore in the following words: 


The constitutional rights of American citizens should 
on our borders and go with them throughout the world, and every 
American citizen residing or having property in any foreign country 
is entitled to and must be given the full protection of tħe United 
States Government both for self and his property. 


These words, written in 1912 for the purpose of getting votes, 
have a strange significance in the light of what has taken place 
since that day. Did Democratic platforms mean anything as 
of yore this pledge would be significant. 


MALIGNANT NEUTRALITY. 


This vacillating policy is not confined to our relations with 
Mexico. It extends to our attitude toward belligerent Europe. 

The “ correspondence school” which revealed such numerous 
diplomatic notes between us and Germany on the one hand and 
between us and England on the other not only endangered the 
Nation every step but left relations strained to a dangerous 
point. While the one country endangered American citizens 
by the death-dealing Submarine, the other violated every right 
known to international law and practice. The violations are 
still going on, and will continue. Why not? But the adjust- 
ment must come in time. Where is the citizen who would feel 
safe in having that adjustment left to those now in power? 

What the country demands in our relation to foreign coun- 
tries is an American policy built upon a truly neutral basis, 
the foundation of which is a genuine Americanism. It can not 
be safely guided by impulses stirred by national prejudice. 

Mr. Speaker, I am confident that the country will condemn 
this administration not only for its Underwood bill and its 
Mexican folly but for its inefficiency, its extravagance, and its 
bald partisan bias, 


THE JACKSON SPOILS SYSTEM REVIVED. 


The raids upon the civil service or merit system are simply 
astounding. There are no less than 10 specific legislative acts 
which expressly exclude from the operations of the merit 
system the appointees. These acts are among the star per- 
formances of the administration, such as the Federal reserve 
and interstate trade acts. The exclusion by Executive order 
has been notorious. This feature best reflects the real animus. 
The merit system, which had been constantly growing since 
Cleveland’s days, has been assaulted upon every hand and 
under the party leadership of Woodrow Wilson, once the vice 
president of the United States Civil Service League, an asso- 
ciation organized to further the cause of the merit system 
throughout State and Nation. The additional pay roll of this 
administration will be at least 30,000 employees, at an annual 
cost of at least $36,000,000. 

The viciousness of this policy is worse felt in our Diplomatic 
Service, especially in South and Central America, where a 
trained and efficient corps of men was displaced to pay political 
debts of “deserving Democrats,” whose chief merit was their 
support of Mr. Bryan in his many unsuccessful campaigns for 
preferment. It is not possible to estimate the national loss by 
this prostitution of efficient service on the spoils altar. 

HYPOCRISY OF DEMOCRATIC LEADERS. 

Mr. Speaker, the insincerity and hypocrisy of Democratic 
leaders are shown in their claim that the present state of busi- 
ness activity is due to Democratic legislation. When the coun- 
try was in distress, due wholly to Democratic legislation, they 
were insistent it was all due to the war. When through war 
orders, when all Burope called upon us to supply the needs 
of 80,000,000 soldiers in field and trench, and our exports 
increased in many cases over 1,000 per cent, then the dema- 
gogue asserted that the Democrats had brought great pros- 
perity to the people of the country. These opportunists go 
upon the assumption that the American electorate is too 
ignorant to connect effect with cause. Apropos to this idiotic 
pretension is that other equally absurd claim that the Federal 
reserve act averted a world-wide financial crisis at the opening 
of the war. The idiocy of such a pretension is established by 
the mere citation of the historic fact that the war opened on 
July 31, 1914, and by August 5 all Europe was in arms, and 
the Federal reserve act was not put in operation until Novem- 
ber 16, three and one-half months later. The crisis was averted 
by the administration’s embrace of the Republican Aldrich- 
Vreeland Act of 1908, together with the closing of the New 
York exchange by the board of control, and a similar action 
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in Europe to avoid unloading American securities upon the 
market. 

Not a single item here is any credit to the Democratic Party 
save their seizing the opportunity to employ in the face of 
impending crisis, a measure which they had pronounced as the 
sum of financial heresies when it was passed oyer their united 
opposition in 1908. 

The Federal reserve act as is well known was framed upon 
the plan of the Aldrich bill. The only features of value in it 
were taken from a Republican proposal. It received some 
Republican support after Republican amendments such as that 
which preserved the gold standard were accepted. 

The same may be said of the rural-credits bill, a bill which in 
operation will afford no assistance whatever save in certain 
sections which are of peculiar regard to this administration. It 
will not be overlooked that the Federal Loan Board is now in 
Maine—just three weeks before the election. Is this board to 
become another Government campaign agency like the Post 
Office Department to assist in the election of Wilson? Will the 
country overlook this bald campaign method of these modern 
uplifters? ö 

This partisan bias is quite pronounced in the President who 
purposely ignored the Republicans in his appointments of com- 
missioners under the law. This was true in the Federal re- 
serve act, also in the interstate trade act, and of course will 
be true in the proposed tariff commission. When the reserve 
act was under discussion Chairman Grass replied to my charge 
that it would be made partisan that such a thing was unthink- 
able, in any President; yet the first announcement contained all 
Democrats. ~ 

The baldest prostitution of appointing influence for partisan 
purposes ever called to the public attention is the summoning 
of the postmasters of the country to meet in Washington where 
they were addressed by the President as his own appointees, 
specifically so styled and openly so designated, and told by the 
Postmaster General in his public address as their head that 
“the best service they could render to the country was to go 
home and work from then until election day for the reelection 
of Woodrow Wilson.” At first the announcement was doubted, 
but later inquiry confirmed the accuracy of the report. 

Such official utterances were simply impossible until this 
administration came to power. It is well known that postal 
employees have lost their positions for partisan action when 
unfriendly to this administration. The American people have 
generally looked upon the appointments in the department of 
the post office as a political perquisite, but it was left to this 
administration to use the department as a partisan campaign 
organization to attempt to continue itself in power. This one 
ease of prostitution of Government agencies condemns this 
administration if nothing else will. It stamps it as the most 
bitterly partisan since Jackson. It will throw a flood of light 
upon the recent efforts of the department to displace 43,000 
rural carriers in the name of economy and efficiency to make 
room for the hungry horde of deserving Democrats, a raid only 
averted by Republican exposure and an organization led by Ohio 
Republicans who succeeded in a movement which aroused the 
country from one end to the other. The failure to accomplish 
the partisan reorganization makes the attempt no less heinous. 
The notorious attempt to prostitute a great service is the issue. 

It may be asked, Did not the Democrats give the country 
an increased Army? Not until driven to do so by the Repub- 
lican minority. Did not the Democrats give an enlarged Navy? 
Not until driven to adopt the Republican program. An examina- 
tion of the Recorp, which records the debates and the votes, 
will show the source of national defense. The President de- 
clared to Congress that we were well defended and warned us 
against becoming nervous. Within a year he had changed 
front and declared we were not prepared, and demanded a 
Navy of first rank. He first declared to Congress for the con- 
tinental Army; then, when the specter of the votes of the 
National Guard arose, against it, which induced Secretary Gar- 
rison to leave the Cabinet, He first declared the abandonment 
of the Philippines unwise, then within a month urged the 
adoption of the Clarke amendment of abandonment. 

To-day, when a mighty contest is on, he summons the con- 
testants to Washington and demands that one side of it sur- 
render its position of arbitration, which we supposed was a 
fair method of adjustment. The influence and votes of 400,000 
men are most desirable at the opening of a campaign, Should 
it appear later that there is a greater vote influence on the 
other side, will any man doubt that a change of front will be 
taken at once? 

These are but items in this régime of the country’s greatest 
example of the opportunist in action. 


DEMOCRATIC EXTRAVAGANCE. 


The extravagance of this administration is astounding, espe- 
cially in the light of the charge of the Baltimore platform of 
“profligate extravagance” against the Republican administra- 
tion. Yet in the very first session of the Sixty-third Congress, 
the first Democratic Congress when the country was under the 
full control of the Democrats, the appropriations were over 
$00,000,000 more than any prior session of any Republican 
Congress of our history. The fulfillment of their promise of 
economy in 1912 was added appropriations of over $100,000,000 

This present session has lost all sense of proportion. Its 
excess will reach almost a half a billion dollars over any Re- 
publican Congress. The appropriations of the present session 
are over $1,500,000,000, a sum greater by one-half than Reed's 
famous billion dollar Congress, which included appropriations 
for both sessions instead of but one, as in this case. Much of 
this is not necessary. 

When the revenue bill was under discussion it was pointed 
out that this extravagance was vicious. Upon that occasion, 
among other things, I said: 

“ You voted $50,000,000 on a ship-purchase bill that I opposed. 

“You voted $45,000,000 to be dumped into the mouth of the 
Mississippi for flood control, that I opposed; $43,000,000 for 
rivers and harbors, that I opposed; $20,000,000 for a nitrate 
plant—a vicious proposition—that I opposed; $11,000,000 for a 
munition plant, at the very moment when you were offered its 
manufacture at the Government's own price, a measure that I 
opposed ; $36,000,000 of an increased pay roll, that all Repub- 
licans opposed. You voted, with your eyes wide open to what 
you called emergency situations $205,000,000 of extravagant 
expenditures, not a dollar of which should haye been authorized 
at this time, if at all, and you only ask to raise $197,000,000 
here, elght millions less than you wasted. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] If you would save on your wasteful expendi- 
ture, you would not need to saddle upon the country this sort of 
a bill, and even if you did need it there is a better way to 
do it. Rewrite your broken-down, concededly mistaken, dis- 
mally disappointing revenue-producing tariff; rewrite it by the 
protective system, that always raises enough revenue and starts 
the business of the country in the employment of labor. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] This proposed scheme ex- 
presses not alone your desire to meet a condition of deficient 
revenue, but it is to fix a system of taxation that prompts this 
moving appeal of Democratic leaders to silence our opposition. 
It is the same old Democratic wail against an American system 
of protection on behalf of an English free-trade scheme. I will 
not vote for your measure. But after March 4 we will restore 
the protective system and these other Republican measures you 
offer as a sop will be cared for.” 


PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE, 


These examples of abandonment of platform are not strange 
under the present leadership of Democracy. If there is one 
pledge not violated, I know it not. The motion-picture perform- 
ance of the titular head of the party in his kaleidoscopic changes 
of position upon every issue save that of reelection is a sufficient 
justfication of his party playing leap frog with its pronounce- 
ments. Who could, if he would, “stand by the President”? 
Many a member of his party, without the agility to make the 
turn, experiences embarrassment, No man will deny the right 
of another to change his views. But neither will anyone 
seriously contend that the public should pretend to know to-day 
what a man will de to-morrow if there is no constancy of 
policy in his practices. To talk about standing by such leaders 
is asking one to beceme an animated registry machine. 

Four years of such yacillation is quite sufficient. I do not 
believe that the country will hesitate long in coming to a deci- 
sion. It will, in my judgment, indict the Wilson administration 
as destructive to American enterprise, humiliatingly weak in its 
foreign policy, shameful in its abandonment of our citizens 
in Mexico, inefficient in its administering of law, extravagant 
in its appropriations, inequitable and class discriminating in 
its legislation, bitterly partisan in its practices, notoriously 
sectional in its laws, and piteously vacillating in its every de- 
tall of public policy. Such an indictment will insure its repudia- 
tion and compel a return to Republican administration at the 
earliest moment. That event will not be deferred beyond Novem- 
ber 7, when the leadership of Mr. Wilson, the schoolmaster, 
will give way to a different type of leadership, the leadership 
of the jurist, so well typified in the personality of Charles 
E. Hughes, who, I am confident, will insure the country a re- 
vival of a real Americanism, not only in our foreign but in our 
domestic policies. $ 
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Remarks of Secretary MeAdoo on the Oceasion of the Indue- 
tion Into Office of the Members of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS H. CARAWAY, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 25, 1916. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the remarks of 
Secretary McAdoo on the occasion of the induction into office of 
the members of the Federal Farm Loan Board, August 7, 1916. 
The remarks are as follows: 


REMARKS OF SECRETARY M’ADOO ON THE OCCASION OF THE INDUCTION 
INTO OFFICE OF THE MEMBERS OF THE FEDERAL FARM LOAN BOARD, 
AUGUST 7, 1916, 


Gentlemen of the Federal Farm Loan Board, I congratulate you 
heartily upon the opportunity the President has given you to vention a 
seryice of inestimable value to the farmers of this country by estab! 
ing the Federal land banks and the general system of rural credits pro- 
vided for by the act of Congress approved July 17, 1916. 
It is a statement of an old and reco; truth to say that the farm- 
ing indu the very basis of the life and prosperity of the Nation, 
and this statement is more particularly true of the United States, be- 
cause of its agricultural development, which, e t, can be 
made vastly greater if our farmers are provided wi e long-time 
credits at low rates of interest which are so essential to the further 
development of the fa industry. ‘There is no inducement to 
greater farm ret ier unless it can be made Der and it can 
not be made profitable unless the necessary capi is available always 
to farmers upon reasonable terms. 

is a: that since the establishment of our Government until 
this time, a od of 127 years, absolutely nothing has been done by way 
of legislation to assure abundant farm credits on reasonable terms to our 
farmers. On the contrary, they have been the preferred sufferers from 
a scarcity of money for farm development an 
and haye been, as a class, particularly o 


dyan s he has so long endured, It will, when fully established, 
unquestionably provide an abundance of credits, a ble at all times, 
to farmers parts of the coun upon long-term mortgages at low 


rates of interest, with a provision for repayment of the p vag aor 
easy annual installments. In fact, em, the er 
ought to be able to pay the interest on his mortgage and the principal 
of his debt through annual installments which will be less than the 
— ight interest rges he has been paying on his mortgage under the 
old system. 

This is an act of long-delayed justice. We must see to it that those 
who are entitled to its benefits get them with the least possible delay. 
The establishment of this r -credits system means not only more 
profitable farming, but a life of greater comfort and pr ty for the 


farmer; it means destruction cf the nightmare of foreclosure and loss 
of Copen, for the farmer; it means security and independence, thrift 


and self-respect for the farmer. 

It will reattract to the farms vast numbers of our people who have 
been unable to ag in agriculture, because it has been ble to 
secure money on m obligations. It means for all the ple of the 


country unlimited benefits, because they will prosper in direct propor- 
tion 8 the prosperity and strength of the 5 an industry of the 


country. 

I am proud to be associated with you in this great piece of construc- 
tive ek and assure you of my cordial cooperation in the inspiring 
tasks that lie ahead of us. 


Hughes Proving an Effective Campaigner. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. GREENE, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 25, 1916. 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, availing my- 
self of the privilege granted me to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I first desire to call the attention of the Members of 
the House and the country to the following article published 
in the New York Times of August 27, 1916 (and the New York 
Times may easily be classed as a supporter of the administra- 
tion of Woodrow Wilson). This article was written by the 
New York Times correspondent who accompanied Mr. Hughes 
on his recent western trip. My purpose in presenting this is 
to show the views of Mr. Hughes by one who has an oppor- 
tunity to meet him, and thereby to offset some of the prejudiced 


views of Mr. Hughes and his work on the stump expressed by 
Democratic Members of the House who absolutely know noth- 
ing of the Republican candidate for the Presidency, Hon. 
Charles E. Hughes. 

The article in the New York Times of the 27th instant had 
the following heading: 


HUGHES PROVING AN EFFECTIVE CAMPAIGNER—HIS VOTE-GETTING METH- 
ODS COMPARED WITH THOSE OF WILSON AND ROOSEVELT BY ONE WHO 
HAS SEEN ALL THEN IN ACTION. 


Those who saw the Republican nominee for President run along the 
uncertain platform of the railroad station at a ranch town in North 
Dakota recently to shake hands with a youthful cowboy mounted on 
a fiery little mustang found it difficult to conjure up the picture of a 
solemn-visaged Justice of 8 . upreme Court with the 
8 " benea 

It was for Mr. Hughes himself ap segs the key to the situation, 
to lain the 3 surrounding the change which had come over 
him ce he left the bench to journey forth into the conntry and win 
a ass a political orators and campaigners such as Roosevelt, 


and Bryan. x 
“When I was a judge,” he “I was 100 per cent judge. When 
I am a candidate for ice I am 100 per cent candidate.” 
Certain it is that no candidate has developed 


with more rapidity 
into a 100 per cent campaigner than Republican nominee, Men 
talked of him as an effective orator when he was sent into doubtful 
States of the Middle West in 1908 to turn the tide in 8 direc- 
tion for William Howard Taft. tely many have recalled the Hughes 
of 1908 in order to compare him with the Hughes of 1916. The Hughes 
of to-day has not suffered by that comparison. In fact, it is conceded 

ly that, after two weeks among the people, he is running 


ac 

Mr. es has arrived at a happy medium between the methods 
employed by Col. Roosevelt and President Wilson when those skilled 
campaigners go out upon the stump. In other words, he is a bit more 
spectacular n Wilson and less spectacular than the Colonel. He 
nearly stole the Colonel's style soon after the opening of his western 
tour when he jumped upon the concrete roof of the 8 bench at the 
baseball park troit, after announcing, unprompted, that he wanted 
to shake hands with the boys.” All that was lacking to complete the 

icture was a certain vigor of action and vocal eruption on W 

‘colonel has a corner. he well-known “ How are ys? 2 
a rising inflection on the last word, was the best Hughes could do. 

The 2 thing about it to eng Spas who witnessed the picture 
was that Hughes could do it at without appearing ridiculous, 
And he didn’t; be just looked for all the world as if he were enjoying 
himself to the full for the first time in his life. Onlookers felt like 
shouting, “ Hey, that stuff belongs to Teddy!” But after they watched 
Mr. Hughes for a time and saw him pose for a picture with Ty Cobb. 
the Georgia peach, who, by the way, was easily the more embarrassed 
of the two, the inclination to call out derisively passed by. Then every- 
body felt like saying, “ Gee, look at Hughes!’ 

And so it has devcloped that in this campaign, unless the jovial Mr. 
Taft may be listed as an exception, Mr, Wilson is the only political orator 
of the first 9 who is cleaving to the line of absolute decorum. 
According to the dope sheet, and working from the most spectacular in 
deeds, if not in words, down the scale, they ought to run about this way: 
Fortissimo, Roosevelt ; forte, Hughes, piano, Taft; pianissimo, Wilson. 

hes finds himself soray handicapped in any effort to out- 
Roosevelt sevelt. To th he does not possess the colonel's 
tremendous physique and vitality, which send that doughty political 
warrior hurtling about the country like a runaway locomotive that 
has solved the secret of perpetual motion. Whiskers also count 
heavily a him, as ter assume a certain measure of dignity in 
, too, the nominee's vocabulary, while comprehensive and 
eapable of han almost any situation that arises, lacks a certain 
explosive power that none except a Roosevelt could attain. Hughes 
can be vigorous in both word and action—this campaign has proved 
that much—but he never can be pi üe. 

The mixture of Hughes and 
the American public durin 
ve one. 


upon Democratic policies and Democratic leaders from the President 
down to the Tammany leader—the nomince has been a surprise to him- 
ae mo be onse 8 the final teuch 
Roosevelt sections where uch is > 

r the quiet t of orator has 


the mind of all doubt as to the nominee's present status. 

Where the President secks to get home his point by persuasive ut- 
terance and eeful gesture, the Republican nominee waves eloquent 
es one oven against another, ending with a vigor- 
ous movement which gets head, shoulders, arms, and hands into 
the sentence along with his voice. All of the calmness of thought, all 
the restraint which the first glance at the man suggests, are put aside 
once he is under a full head of steam. 

President Wilson, in his trip last January in behalf of his prepared- 
ness pri m, made extemporaneous speeches and was then at his best. 
Many w heard him expressed the belief that the enthusiasm of the 
crowds carried him away; that in some utterances he went further than 
he would have gone had he prepared his manuscript in advance. But 
he got nearer to the people then than ever before, and in watching 
them seemed to sense what they wanted to hear. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


1933 


word prepared on 
t address was a disap- 
ps tment from the Peo i’ of The fished orator, because he read 
and stuck relentlessly to the text. The concentration of mind at- 
tendant upon such a delivery robbed the orator of much of his power. 

Once out upon the stump, free to think as he went along, free to 
build his talks to the American people as the situation è 
Hughes was a different man, The first volley of applause at Detroit 
awakened him to the full sense of the power of words to stir. He 
forgot all about the years spent upon e Supreme Court bench; he 
forgot restraint: he forgot that it was nearly seven years since he ‘had 
raised his voice to win approbation—he let loose his faculties and 
powers. 

There had been some talk of advance manuscripts for several of the 

hes after that. It was dropped. In his mind he sometimes 
= etched briefly what he was going to 5 5 and sometimes many of those 
thoughts were forgotten in the exhilaration of delivery. Mr. Hughes 
found his brain working rapidly as of old, his gift for the selection of 
words coming back with renewed power. After one brilliant bit of 
oratory in a western city he was asked how he came to frame the 
declaration. 

“T don’t know myself,” he replied. 

Perhaps Col. Roosevelt. of thet a is the most accomplished orator 
in that regard, althought both Mr. Hughes and Mr. Wilson are close 
upon his heels. One of the best illustrations of Roosevelt's activity 

mind was found in an address he made in a middie western city 
during his e campaign in May. 

He had read that President Wilson had said he was in favor of 
universal training which was not compulsory. In his address delivered 
perhaps 15 3 — the colonel coined the expression * weasel 
words,” to describe the President's utterance. 

“What made you think of that expression,” he was asked later. 

It's hard to 12 —— ab — made me think of it,” he 5 
“Thirty years age ew an old guide and he Prog me about the habits 
of the weasel. If you placed a weasel alongside of an egg, he told me, 
the weasel would bore a hole in it and suck out ali the meat. That was 
exactly what President Wilson did. He favored universal trainin See 
military service, but not compulsory training. He used words in 
of a good thing but he sucked all the meat out of them by the Raden! 
which followed his declaration. 3 gh t 3 what made we think of 


it = os moment; it Poppet tate 
Jest De isti . appearance on the platform. 


1 di — presents ` th ele His physi hil 
i a aie n and wears clothes well. $ p w 2 
i. F 2 e e "ie stam 


by no means ponderous, is that of a stur 
erect. with shoulders well back. His 
While in action these qualities are at their best. He never forfeits 
dignity, but rather mixes it with vigor. His voice is full chested and 
far reaching. He puts e thing 1 5 his voice when he is en- 
deavoring to make a int te with his audience. He jumps — a 
breach at full tilt an — 1 hammering away until he snaps off his 
scutence and awaits the applause with a set to his head and shoulders 
whith predicts enorer, outburst. 
ent in rsuasive tone, 
‘or the final smash, and his 


Mr. Wilson more often begins his a 
building it up skillfully until the moment 

style has proved effective in all addresses where the yo ror ecg was one 
to his liking. He uses words with a cunning and nicety that mark 
him as a master at his trade and obtains unquestioned Pa ir aln of 
utterance by the style of oratory he has chosen. 

There have been some unwarranted attacks on the labor 
record of Hon. Charles E. Hughes. I wish to call the particu- 
lar attention of the House and the country to the following 
article published in the Boston Herald, of which paper Robert 
L. O'Brien, long the Washington correspondent of the Boston 
Evening Transcript, is editor, and I also wish to call the atten- 
tion of our Democratic friends to the fact that Mr. O’Brien was 
private secretary to President Cleveland. 


HUGHES’S LABOR RECORD. 


Mr. ome pg remembering o that he is a Democrat and 
that he leader of ppa labor, ventured to assert that 


Mr. Hugbes went into this 55 * esy a 
papet except his address of acce; 


When 
forgettin 


Mr. Hughes is 8 labor because he concurred in the unani-- 


mous decision in the hatters’ case, ventured: on very thin 
ice. The Chi Tribune os ptly reminds him that an honest judge 
mors Lge Pca aw as he ks it is, not as he thinks it ought to be; 
m to tell those wo look to him for political advice some- 
thine about the record of Mr. Hughes as governor. Read what the 
1 Labor News, the official organ of the New York Federation 
of Labor, said 3 when Mr. Hughes left the vernor's chair at 
Albany for his nig on the Supreme Court. Here it 
No that has retired from politics and ascended to a 
place on the highest udicial tribunal in the world, the fact can be 
acknowl without hurting hae over po — 9 corns that he was the 
ang. 5 f — of labor laws that ever occupied the governor’s chair at 
g his two terms he has signed 56 labor laws, including 
sare Oe them t ‘he best labor laws ever enacted in this or Sond * 
0 the agg tg EA of labor laws in his 
11 smi going so far to pinos the . or a 3 D in 
one of his messages to an — session of the legislature. 

n In fin 138 years. One-third of these, excecding in quality sil 

— years. ne- ese, n quality all 
of the others, have been enacted and signed during Gov. Hughes's term 
of three years and nine months.” 

Let organized labor take to heart what the Chicago Tribune says on 
this point: “ Mr. Hughes is no K . ue and no visionary. He is a 
man of courage and conscien labor can not commide S its cause to 
his rock-bottom Americanism — * something wrong with its cause.“ 


The following is an article taken from the New York Sun: 
WHERE MR. HUGHES IS. S; 


“ Where,” asks our neighbor the World, . repeating the 
Seen asked by our uptown friend, the ‘Times, Is Hughes gone?’ 

To relieve the anxiety of our coworkers, we urge them to examine with 
eare the editorial page of the World on which this interrogato 2 
printed. They will find find that Mr. Hughes is in one editorial article 
column and a quarter Jong, double leaded to advertise its importance, in 
six editorial paragraphs, n five letters to the editor, and in one extract 
from another newspaper. 


On the same page three editorial articles, nine editorial paragraphs, 
four letters to the editor, and three extracts from other papers measure 
the World's interest in all subjects, discussion of which does not neces- 
sitate the use of Mr. Hughes’s name; and some of these squint at that 
gentleman and his activities. 

In whatever spot Mr. Hughes may not be, he certainly is in the 
World's editorial page. 


Witson Hrr Lapor Ix 1909, Says Bourne—Ex-Senator Dies Ur 
ALLEGED SPEECH OF PRESIDENT AT PRINCETON. 


The ees Publicity Association, through its 5 former 
a e, to-day recalled in a statement that sident Wilson 

in 1909, in an address to the students of Princeton, criticized trades- 
unions, ‘and said the standard for the employee was to give as little 
as he may for his wages.” 

These and other remarks of the President about labor at the time are 
recalled by Senator Bourne, who says labor will have its own “ jury 
service to perform as between the two candidates, Hughes and Wilson, 
in November. 

Senator Bourne says: ‘ 
HUGHES'S ATTITUDE. 


attack the recor 
and to plead the case of President W the * cam- 

dent 3 so offer as ps path i . — of his attack 
Hughes in the Danb 


es while on the 
ue bunal, was and 
“Any deviation from sinc poruon would subject the highest court in 
the land, and rightly so, to het ee of all classes and sections of 
the country. Failure on the part of our Supreme Court judges to in- 
terpret statutory legislation without fear or favor would render that 
bulwark of our constitutional liberties a hothouse for the propaan con 
of class control and destroy our republican form of government. For 
=o reason President j attack on Mr. Hughes for his e 
in the Danbury hatters’ case will make no appeal to the intelligen 
laboring men, union or nonunion. 
WILSON'S 1909 SPEECH. 

“On the other hand, we have, as a matter of record, the bacca- 
laureate sermon of Woodrow Wilson, delivered to the students of 
Princeton University June 14, 1909: \ 

“s You know what the usual standard of the 88 is in our day. It 
is to give as ilttle as he "a for his wages. Labor is standardized by 
the trades-unions, and this is the standard to which it is made to con- 
form. No one is suffered to do more than the average workman can 
do. In some trades and handicrafts no one is suffered to do more than 
the least skillful of his fellows can do within the hours allotted to a 
day’s labor, and no one may work out of hours at all or volunteer any- 
thing beyond the minimum. I need Fa int out how economically dis- 
—— such a regulation of janes: J. t is so unprofitable to the em- 
ployer that in some trades i resently not be worth his while 

attempt anything at all. He fad — stop altogether than operate 
at an inevitable and wmvariable loss. bor of — is ra Poidly 
becoming unprofitable under its — 8 those who have 
determined to reduce it to a Our economic supremacy may 
be ion because the country grows mere and more full o peerage 
servan 

“ Labor will have its own jury service to perform in considerin; 
merits of the two candidates for the Presidency, and this is part o 
evidence against Woodrow Wilson.” 

` THE UNFORTUNATE SHIPPING BILL. 

The following is from the New York Times: 

FRANKLIN ASSAILS THE SHIPPING BILL—MERCANTILE MARINE RECEIVER 

Suns EVIL IN GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP Ays Ir WouLp 

TRADE—BELIÐVES FEAR OF FEDERAL COMPETITION WOULD KEEP 

CAPITAL OUT or THE BUSINESS. 

P. A. S. Franklin, receiver of the International Mercantile Marine Co., 
said yesterday in his office at No. 9 Broadwa nie that the New York ship- 
ping men were not opposed yo —.— sa that wo encourage the upbuilding 
of an American mercantile 

The objection to the — — ing bi eel Franklin 823 
was that its effect would be more 4 ne ing down” of shipping 
T S ee help. “I do not think 18 — pass in that form,” 

“There never was a rtunity than eos prom: — 
3 to — — i foreign trade, but if they a nas tae ma 
have to compete with Government — 57 and operated tw 
be im le to 3 —.— capital. 

“The present war has shown the necessity for having a fleet of fast 
ao ype under — * 8 flag in gal payee trade for the con- 

of passenge mails. The weekly service 
maintained between the *Tnited States and 3 was performed by 
the American line. 


READY TO BUILD FOUR SHIPS. 


“The four ships which have done such work during the last two 

ears—the St. is, St. Paul, New York, and P iphia—are get- 

ps ea: along toward the stage where they will have to be replaced by new 
on the most modern lines. 

„is prepared to 


and „ equipped wi l! quadru le tur- 
speed of 25 k Knots an and to have from 32 000 
the American line service 
verpool or Southam e if the Government will 


000 was devoted to this pur- 
ctical than using it it for the purchase of second- 
he first call on four first- 


“ Two of these liners could be built in the United States and the other 
two at Belfast, which would equalize the cost of construction. 


1934 
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“At present the American line steamships are carrying mails, which, 
if paid for by poundage, would be far in excess of the annual mail con- 
tract. This is since the commencement of the war in Europe. 


PUBLIC WOULD FOLLOW FLAG. 


There is a demand for fast liners by the 5 public, which was 
demonstrated by the success of the Mauretania, Lusitania, and Olympic, 
and I am confident that if these four liners are constructed for the 
Atlantic trade, the — have sufficient patriotism to follow the flag.“ 

Referring to the s ipping bill again, Mr. Franklin said he had outlined 
his objections to it in a letter to Senator GALLINGgR, which was read 
before the committee in Washington. 

“I have always considered,” he continued, that all that part of the 
bill which authorizes Government ownership and operation is exceedingly 
unwise, as it neither deals with the present emergency nor does it 
establish any sound principle for the upbuilding of the American 
merchant marine in the foreign trade. Therefore I think if it 
will be prejudicial to the best interests of the American mer t ma- 
rine in the foreign trade. 

“T have never been 8 to the 14 board, but that board 
should be one created with the object of helping to develop American 
shipping in foreign trade by carefully investigating the whole situation, 
and then ree its recommendations to Congress as to what is neces- 
sary to be done in the way of relieving and assisting shipping. 

“This board should have under its jurisdiction Sr pertain- 
ing to administering the oe laws of this coun and the rules and 
Pi by ea governing shipping similar to the Board of Trade of Great 

ritain. 


This board should consider that it is responsible for the upbuilding of 
the American merchant marine, through the encouragement of private 
owners and operation, which is the only proper, healthy, and lasting 
manner in which the American flag can se ig to compete in foreign 
trades with foreign flags. This board should not be created as a club 
to be held over the heads of shipping before the country has any ship- 

ing of its own for foreign trade, but should be created with a view of 

ostering, encouraging, and assisting American individuals and corpo- 
rations to invest their capital in steamships for foreign trade and 
commerce.” 

THE SHIPPING BILL. 


The following article on the shipping bill is taken from the 
Marine Journal, of New York. City, one of the oldest maritime 
papers published in the United States. When the returns 
from the presidential election are read on the“ morning after“ 
will not our Democratic friends wish they had given more at- 
tention to the suggestions of the men who had made the sub- 
ject of our merchant marine a life study? The article referred 
to follows: 


American maritime men haye tenacious memories, and they will not 
soon forget that on the 5 in the new shipping bill to put 
foreign-bullt vessels, owned or operated by or 1 from the V- 
ernment, in the coastwise trade of the United States, all of those Sena- 
tors who voted in favor were Democrats and all who voted against it 
were Republicans. : 

This is making a party issue of the coastwise law exactly as for 


new: 
a Ment: cant fact like this. Not only did the Democratie majority of 
the United States Senate vote solidly in favor of poe foreign-built 


ee to engage in the coastwise carrying. Of course 
ily mean the end of American shipowning as well as 
American ship construction. 

Votes and words like these from the Democratic side of the Senate 
Chamber are a declaration of war on the American merchant marine 
and nothing else. All American shipowners, shipbuilders, officers, en- 
gineers, mechanics, and seamen will take due notice and govern them- 
selves accordingly, Unless the Marine Journal misses its calculations, 
Democratic votes in the forthcoming election in all the maritime com- 
munities from Eastport to the Rio Grande will be fewer and further 
between than they have ever been in American history. 

The administration shipping bill, as we said last week, is worse than 
worthless as an expedient to upbulld American shipping in the foreign 
trade. The attack upon the coastwise law in that same measure, which 
does not go so far as Senator UNDERWOOD and others would have it fe 
if they dared, is an outrageous attack upon what shipbuilding and ship- 
owning are still left to us. If this present national administration were 
inspired directly by wires pulled from London and Liverpool and Ham- 
burg and Bremen and Havre and Yokohama its course could not well 
have been otherwise than it has been. 

This is something that interests not only shipowners, shipbuilders, 
officers, engineers, mechanics, and seamen directly engaged in the build- 
ing or repairing of American ships, but also the very great number of 
American citizens employed in the production of a ies, materials, and 
equipment. This present national administration the White House, 
in the Senate, and in the House of Representatives has persistentl 
and vindictively been doing all it can to strike the American flag o 
the seas and to deprive all American maritime men of a livelihood. 

Our people are net worthy of the name of Americans and have no 
red blood running in their veins if they do not, every man of them, set 
themselves to work between now and the Ist of next November to 
muster and register all their relatives, all their friends, on our thou- 
sands of miles of seacoast, and particularly in every debatable con- 
gressional district and 8 doubtful State, to roll up a patriotic vote 
that will overwhelm the politicians who have betrayed their country. 


More facts on the shipping bill. The following article from 
the New York Times is worth reading: 


* LEGAL DEFECTS OF THE SHIPPING BILL, 


The shipping bill, having passed the Senate, now goes to conference. 
It is not the old bill ; it 8 harmless, because futile, but it is still 
open to a multitude of ob ons, some of which have been pointed out 
F Mr. Carman F. Randolgh in a brief published by the National 

rine gue. He argues that the measure is as unsound legally as 
it is in its economic theory. He remarks that the regulation of com- 
mon carriers by water, the declared object of the bill according to the 


title, 4 more 8 than the regulation of land carriers. It would 
be difficult enough to regulate liners, but impossible to regulate the 
tramps which roam the world looking for cargoes wherever they can 

hts is carried in chartered ships 
for the industrial companies which 


Commerce Commission has trouble enough in a oe 9 

e competi- 
tion, It would be swamped with duties imposed upon a false analogy. 
The objection is so unanswerable that it 1 e entire bill to fie 
ar gr 


By another false analogy the antitrust laws are applied to shipping. 


trusts are within our jurisdiction, but our trade is carried by 
shipping which is not within our control. We can to some extent regu- 
late foreign shipping when it enters our ports, but we can not compel 
it to expose i to Poa statutes. English sea laws are liberal, 
because England well knows that if they are not liberal English 2 
pr will seek shelter under other flags. A great merchant marine is 
e proof of suitable legislation and the basis of an effective juris- 
diction. When illiberal laws take effect upon a small marine, the situa- 
tion is fatal to growth or to control of the seas. Not only would the 
bill be suffocating at home; it voua expose our marine legislation 


ve them advantage 
only at the cost of entangling the Government itself. International 
pieste ships. For ships owned by a Gov- 


world under conditions like the present. 
be t seizing either such a ship or its cargo, innocent or contra- 


The following article is taken from the editorial columns of 
the New York Times of August 26, 1916. This paper is one of 
the supporters of the present administration, but it speaks out 
in no uncertain tone upon this infamous shipping bill, which 
should be buried in oblivion: 


MAINE VIEWS ON THE SHIPPING BILL, 


Notwithstanding the uncontrollable demand of the country for the 
immediate passage of the Government shipping bill, the lack of a 
quorum prevents action. The interval is useful as affording an oppor- 
tunity to remark the bearing of the bill upon the campaign. The over- 
whelming boom in the shipping industry makes the recently deserted 
New England shipyards resemble a stampede to a new diggin in the 
Klondike. The promoters of the bill would be happy. in ced if they 
could claim proprietorship of the shipyard boom. hey are so un- 
fortunate as to thought responsibie for a threat to its continuance. 

While they were not looking somebody slipped into their bill a 
clause enabl ng tho ships bought with the Government funds to ply 
in the coastw' trade, hith Sacrosanct against com tion from 
foreign ships. A Government marine to compete with e merchant 
marine “ going foreign!“ is bad enough, but vernment competition 
with foreign ships, perhaps in the coastwise trade, is anathema. All 
alongshore, not alone in Maine, wherever ships and the sea are 
known, the Government shipping bill is thought of not as something 
useless for its purpose but as something surpassingly useful when 
used by Republicans as a club upon Democrats. hus the Boston 
Transcript remarks that Government funds may supply the cash to 
purchase ships built with pauper labor and use them or enable their 
use to take the bread from the mouths of the American mechanics 
who build or the Yankee sallormen who use the product of the New 
England shipyards. 

The threat is bad enough. The lack of a quorum prevents it being 
more than a threat. Next month the Democrats will know what the 
New England electorate thinks of their proposal. If they are wise 
in their day and time, they will take good care that no quorum is 
provided for the shipping bill’s enactment until November. 


The article entitled “ Maine views of the shipping bill,” to- 
gether with several other references, show very distinctly that 
I was fully justified in raising the question of a quorum on the 
attempt to have the House accept the amendments made by 
the Senate to the shipping bill without any consideration by the 
House or the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

FINANCE, BANKING, AND POLITICS. 

I commend the following letter to the earnest attention of the 
thick and thin supporters of the present administration. All 
bankers do not agree with the political backers of the Wilson 
administration: 


SAYS COMPTROLLER KEEPS STATE BANKS FROM MONEY SYSTEM. 


J. J. Earley, president of the Bank of Valley City, N. Dak., and 
former treasurer of the North Dakota Bankers’ Association, has made 
public a letter written July 10 to John Skelton Williams, Comptroller 
of the Currency, of which the following is a copy: 

“Your 12-page pamphlet, entitled ‘ Decision of the Comptroller of 
the Currency on the Application for a Renewal of the Charter of the 
Riggs National Bank,’ bearing your official seal, printed at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, distributed at pupus expense under your franking 

2 and addressed to the president and board of directors of this 

nk, bas been carefully read and considered by the nudereigued, 5 

s accord- 


“As this bank is organized under North Dakota law, and 
ingly not under your jurisdiction or control, I assume that a copy bas 
been mailed at Government expense to all the banks of the country, 
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on in giving your labored explanation of what you call your ‘ deci- 
sion’ In such liberal dimensions, notwithstanding 
cost of ink and 


Riggs Bank, as it was to bankers generally throughout the country, I 
do not anticipate that they will deem it necessary to circula: 

banks of the get gen je as —— have done, even though you might offer 
them the free use of the G mails 
the purpose of placing their side before the public. They are not in 


and political animus in the matters in controversy between your office 
and the Riggs Bank, your pamphlet, distributed so widely at the expense 
of the taxpayers, would remove such doubt. Moreover, it furnishes 
final and conclusive proof that the decision of Mr. Justice McCoy was 
a full and clear reflection not only of the laws and the equities in the 
case but of public opinion as well. 

_“ The bank of which I am president is one of the few State banks in 
North Dakota with sufficient capital to be eligible under the law for 
admission into the Federal Reserve System. In banking capital, less 
investments in real estate, it is in third place among the more than 


650 banks now operating under our State law. The officers and directors 


of the Federal reserve bank of the ninth district have repeatedly invited 
and urged us to join and have frequently asked our objection to joining. 
We are fully conscious of the t benefits to trade, industry, and 
investments, as well as the business of — specifically, that are 
possible as a result of the Federal Reserve | ena if administered 
wisely and kept free of personal and political influences, and we would 
gladly pay our pro rata share of the expense of maintaining the sys- 
tem, which is now Pap Dorue by the national banks exclusively. 

“We are conscious, , as all must be, including yourself, that the 
reserve-bank system will not reach its full measure of usefulness while 
more than three-fourths of the country’s banks remain outside, and we 
look with misgivings, as you must, on the numerous conversions of 
national banks into State banks now taking place throughout the 
country, which mest result in a further weakening of the Federal 
Reserve System. There must be and sufficient reasons for these 
numerous conversions that are taking place, and there must also be 
papon why eligible State banks, except in a very few isolated cases, are 
not joining. 

“The writer of this letter is a Democrat, his predecessor in the office 
of president was a Democrat, and four of our e directors are Demo- 
crats, which is a larger proportion than is usual in this overwhelm- 
ingly Republican State. e give full credit to the present Democratic 
administration for placing the Federal reserve law on the statute books 
and for the honest and patriotic intention of President Wilson te make 
the system a success. 

“ Eut we have no present intention of joining the Federal Reserve 
System, nor of converting into a national bank, and our principal 
reason for deciding to remain outside and of continuing to operate as 
a State bank is John Skelton Williams, the present Comptroller of the 
Currency, from whose authority we are now happily and wholly free 
and we intend to remain so.” 


THE DEMOCRATIC LEADER, MR, KITCHIN, OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


The Members of the House of Representatives who heard the 
Democratic leader tell the story of how there was an attempt 
by the Democratic administration to force him to change front 
on the naval appropriation bill, really enjoyed his vigorous 
protest. But when they were given the opportunity to read his 
revised remarks as published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
many days afterwards; after his indignation had been somewhat 
assuaged, the conclusion was that he was simply “ bombastes 
furioso,” like “sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal,” or 
great cry, and little wool.” 

The following article taken from the New York Sun entitled 
“ Criminal perfection of virtue,” shows how the intelligent press 
of the country views the wenkness of the position of the Demo- 
cratic leader from North Carolina: 


CRIMINAL PERFECTION OF VIRTUE. 


The Hon. CLAUDE Krrcuix, whose smile is like the May day sun 
wooing the violets to bloom, can frown too, aye, and bite. He with- 
held from the Record for purposes of cooling his speech on the Senate 
amendments to the Navy ap wy mee bill, yet after several days he 
printed as part of that speech this hot stuff: 

“I believe I said it was criminal for this House to vote ma 
proposition that would take hundreds of millions of dollars neediessly 
out of the Treasury through the proposition presented by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BOTLER]. And yet in two short months the 
chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, the Secretary of the Navy, 
and the President and most of my fellow Democrats want me to get 
up now on this floor and eat my words and say that the poene 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania and the Republicans, which they 
induced me then to denounce as criminal recklessness, is now the very 
perfection of virtue and patriotism.” 

Well, well! How much longer than two months does this hotspur 
from Scotland Neck expect the White House and the Navy Depart- 
ment to maintain that what was “criminal” had not yet become “ the 
very perfection of virtue 7 


THE TARIFF, 
The tariff views of the President seem to have changed. But 
I have not determined that he is a sincere protectionist. But 
I am of the opinion that the President regards the Underwood 
tariff law as a failure as a revenue producer. 
Believing that the views of the New York Sun upon a recent 
colloquy between Representative LonawortH and Representa- 


tive Krrcnty, the Democratic leader, would be interesting, I ap- 
pend the same: 


d Mr. Wilson to the principle of a 
ate for a second term. The Baltimore 
platform indorsed the principle of discrimination in favor of Ameril- 
can ships using the Panama Canal in the coastwise trade. Mr. Wilson 
made it his high duty to put American ships, in this respect, on a 

lane with all other rk The Baltimore platform denounced ex- 

33 in Government expenditures, and promised economy. Mr. 
Wilson has tolerated, encouraged, and fostered every extravagant pro- 
posal that has been made. 

Mr. LoncworTH is 3 right. Mr. Wilson bas abandoned 
the Democratic faith on the tariff. y what other means could he 
demonstrate that very frank and very sincere nature he so fondly ex- 
hibits to his countrymen? 


CANADIAN RECIPROCITY WHICH EVERYBODY THOUGHT WAS DEAD WAS 

GIVEN LIFE AND LIFE ABUNDANTLY BY THE UNDERWOOD TARIFF ACT. 

I append herewith statements showing imports of Canadian 
products competing with products of American industries and 
American labor. This table is from official sources, and was 
taken from Foreign Commerce and Navigation for 1915, one of 
the recent compilations made by the officials of the Wilson ad- 
ministration. The Canadian Government rejected reciprocity 
as proposed by the United States. But the Underwood tariff 
law, with its free-trade provisions, gave to the Canadian Gov- 
ernment a better opportunity to capture our markets than even 
the rejected reciprocity act proposed. 

I call the attention of the Democratic Members of the House 
and the country to these very suggestive figures. Does the 
Underwood tariff act defend and protect American farmers and 
American interests? I answer emphatically, “ No.” 


Imports of Canadian ducts competing with products of American 
á industries and 2 labor, fiscal year ending June 30. 


[Figures taken from “ Foreign Commerce and Navigation,“ 1918.1 


? 
The Baltimore platform p 
id 


Wot PES ORE A 173, 554 
Glass and glassware........-.-....... „030 
S 13, 299 
Grease and oss 124, 522 
Gold and silver manufactures. .....-. 3 7 6,992 
PP ooo EO O a spaves eee <6 13,036 11,204 15,072 
j 8 and hoods 7,345 5,637 17, 758 
ES 1,500,641 | 1,616,859 220, 
873 1,838 472 
Hides, sheep 166, 088 8.200 499 009 
j green „ „ y ¥ 

Iron and steel manufactures: 
1,525 7,695 
84,497 116, 176 156, 312 
Rails for rall ways 11,010 222, 1, 503. 000 
3 6,653 21,874 23,010 
141, 220 210,751 168, 421 
Belting and sole 100,112 | 1,381,481 | 1,519,075 
1,935, 047 
3, 642, 893 
1,772, 139 
263, 889 
27,979 
2,978, 524 
60, 527 
12,742,743 
755,331 
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Imports of Canadian products competing with ducts of American 
industries and American labor, fiscal year cutie Jone 90 —Continued. 


1913 1915 
Articles. (Payne Under- 
law). wood law). 
Seeds: 
CCC $7, 187,547 | $10,561,662 | 38,843, 40 
395, 772 881,057 195,072 
63,981 95, 793 
120; 025 110, 639 
$4,971 82, 973 
147,402 112, 521 
28, 956 28, 252 
1,982 3, 883 
234, 267 446, 710 
Ri 459, 782 27,857 
Other, preserved, eta. 421, 764 518, 132 
Wood manufactures: 
Logs 1,564,572 | 1, 150, 319 
ds 16,917,424 | 17,139, 77 
1,609,803 | 1,911, 743 
ae 2,190,019 | 3, 101,1 
2 11,426 53, 
sey aid 22 % Janie] ria 
ground. . 4,973, „ „588. 
= Aer manufactures not listed 77, 214 94,283 126,860 
ool: 
ES E 2 62,963 | 1,003,961 | 1,705,674 
PPC c 91,831 165, 796 
„„ RE A N E 223 4,963 17,911 
W. and manufactures not 
—— 3 19, 870 24,619 48,419 
Articles not enumerated -.....-....-.----.--- 59, 429 96,348 2,687 
aA ces soe tea 60, 648, 356 | 100, 980, 282 | 102, 415, 998 


Nerr.—Of the 120,571,180 worth of im 5255 from Canada in 1913 
$64,006,573, or 58 per cent, came in free of duty. Of the $160,689,709 
nine months. Underwood law 


rth of imports in 1914 $115, = 

142, or 71.5 per cent, were admitted free. Of the $159,571, Hid worth of 

imports in 1915 (Underwood law—war period), $135, 784, 408, or 86 
In 1916 we imported from 


cent, were admitted free, 
8204.05 018,227 worth of eects: and at the rate the percentage of 
free goods was inc t is safe to say that 8185 000 600 worth of 
these goods paid no ain Be whatever to the e In other 
words, our imports from Canada of duty-free good s during the fiscal 
car 1916 was over 50 per cent greater than the total value of our 
Imports from Canada, both dutiable and free, during the fiscal year 
1913, under the Republican law. Total exports of Canada to Great 
Britain for the Canadian fiscal year ending in March, 1916, were 
$452,000,000, compared with fei the year before. With the 
establishment of peace her enormously increased 
energy toward extending the — — for her products in America. 


Imports from and exports to Canada. 
[Fiscal years.] 


1914 Underwood law. 


1913 us months 
(Payne law). ae 
w). 


$120, 571,180 | $160,689, 700 
1415, 440, 47 | 344,716,981 | 300,686, 812 


1 Peace products. 
Forty millions dollars increase in our im 7 from Canada, 1914 over 
1913, and $71,000,000 loss in e rts; $3: increase imports, 
1915 over 1913, and $115,000, loss in 54009 00 $83,500,000 increase 
in imports, 1916 over 1913; exports $51 A greater; large pro- 
portion of them being munitions of war. The fact that “abi ing was 
tied up by the war d relatively little, if any, effect on nadian 
trade with us, 


Large proportion, war products. 


Naval Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. VARE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 


Tuesday, August 15, 1916. 


Mr. VARE. Mr. Speaker, I have been strongly in favor of the 
present naval bill and have worked for it and now vote for it 
because I believe it to be the longest step forward ever taken 
by any nation in the history of the world. In normal times 
perhaps it would not have been possible to bring about the 
almost unanimous support of a naval bill of such large propor- 
tions. 

The present naval bill provides for the largest naval budget 
in the history of the United States Government, but I believe 


that history would condemn the judgment of the present Con- 
gress were anything less given in the way of naval preparedness. 
It has been said here that the present program for the construc- 
tion of 16 capital ships within three years, including the con- 
struction of 4 dreadnaughts and 4 battle cruisers in the im- 
mediate future, will put the United States in second position 
among the naval powers of the world. 

It is the belief of the naval experts that this Nation now is 
in fourth position. Certainly, there is not the slightest doubt 
that we were in fourth place on July 1, 1914, the last date on 
which accurate statistics were available. At that time the 
total tonnage of Great Britain, built and building, was 2,713,756; 
Germany, 1,304,640; France, 899,915; United States, $94,889. 

As a result of the European war, no official information re- 
garding the naval status of belligerents has been obtained since 
July 1, 1914. All the world knows the strength or weakness of 
the United States, but we to-day know little of the strength of 
the European belligerents on the seas. We know that, from the 
admission of Lloyd George, 1,000,000 men are now actually en- 
gaged in British naval construction work. We know that 
Germany has turned her vast energies toward the upbuilding 
of her navy as well as the upbuilding of all other war resources. 

Japan's methods have been secret, and her announced program 
for the next two years means very little. It would still leave. 
her far behind the United States if we take into consideration 
the present program which Congress will authorize. We know, 
however, that Japan is not relying solely upon the program 
which she publicly announces, for we have it from our own naval 
officers, appearing before the committees of Congress, that the 
plan always has been for the secret substitution of modern ves- 
sels for discarded vessels. These substitutions are made with- 
out announcement, and Japan's program probably will remain 
secret unless she becomes involved in war, when she would 
spring a surprise as great as the one sprung when she matched 
her strength against the strength of Russia. 

UNITED STATES WILL BE NEXT TO ENGLAND. 

The loss of ships in naval battles doubtless has partially bal- 
anced the abnormal efforts of Great Britain and Germany to add 
quickly to their naval strength. The best we can do is to take 
into account the losses of Germany and subtract from them her 
normal building program. The United States nevertheless will, 
with the enactment of this program, take its place next to Great 
Britain among the naval powers of the world. For this all 
patriotic Americans must rejoice. 

The Navy is the first line of defense, and it is absolutely neces- 
sary for us to protect both our coasts. We have invested more 
than $400,000,000 in the Panama Canal, and I regard the present 
bill as national insurance, not merely ‘for the canal but for the 
lives and property of American citizens. It will be an insurance 
against war, an object lesson to foreign nations that they can 
not encroach upon the rights of the United States without run- 
ning the risk of a strong nation. It is an evidence of what the 
United States can do, and such a mobilization of strength should 
have a large moral effect upon the world and give additional 
security to the Monroe doctrine. 

Without a firm foreign policy the moral influence of a great 
navy, such as we are now striving to obtain, would be minimized, 
but with a firm and definite foreign policy such a navy as we 
are now likely to have within the next three years will be a 
guaranty for national peace. 

No one will question the moral influence and force of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s action in sending the American Navy on a 
friendly visit around the world at a time when foreign nations 
were casting jealous eyes toward America. If there had been 
any intention at that time of provoking a quarrel with the Ameri- 
can people, the intention quickly was abandoned at the sight of 
the American fleet steaming into foreign harbors. 

I believe with Washington and most of the early Presidents 
of the United States that the best assurance of peace is always 
to be prepared for war. There was a time when life insurance 
policies were actually considered an incentive to murder. The 
theory in that unenlightened period was that selfish persons 
seeking to obtain money might be led to the taking of human 
life. I believe that those who say that military and naval pre 
paredness lead to war are making a similar argument. 

The American Colonies were not prepared for a war with 
Great Britain. There were no preparations of any kind. Yet 
the Colonies fought for their freedom. The United States Gov- 
ernment was not prepared for the Civil War, yet that war came. 
This country admittedly was not prepared even for the War 
with Spain, yet that war came. This has been the history of 
the world. Germany, with all her military preparation, re- 
mained out of war for 40 years, while Great Britain, without 
preparation except on the seas, had one war within that period. 
Right and justice and firmness at the right time alone can pre- 
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vent aggression. Without military preparedness a nation is a 
temptation to the selfishness of jealous enemies. 
PHILADELPHIA BENEFITS. 


The city which I have the honor to represent in Congress has 
been especially interested in this bill because of its possession 
of the navy yard at League Island, which has offered the Gov- 
ernment its best opportunity for naval preparedness, As long 
ago as December 7, 1914, five months after the European war 
began, I urged that Congress immediately authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to ascertain without delay the types of aero- 
planes and hydroplanes, dirigible balloons, and submarines 
which had demonstrated their superiority in the naval warfare 
which had taken place at that time. In the bill which I intro- 
duced at that time it was suggested that there be an appropria- 
tion of $2,000,000 to defray the expenses and expenditures of 
the establishment of a real air fleet, and I have particularly 
welcomed the present naval bill because of its provision for 
un appropriation of $8,500,000 for aviation under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Navy. 

At various times I have introduced measures whose provi- 
sions are now included in this naval bill, and I believe that these 
provisions can not fail to be of benefit to the Nation. There is 
no question of the fact that it was to the benefit of the Nation 
as a whole that there should be a large dry dock at the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard. It was with a view to bringing this about 
that a bill was introduced for a dry dock at League Island, and 
after a long wait provision is now being made for this most 
necessary facility. 

Under the terms of the present bill there will be ample au- 
thority for the Secretary of the Navy to enlarge the shipways 
for the construction of battleships at Philadelphia. There could 
be no better preparedness for an emergency. The private ship- 
yards of the country admittedly have more work, and in an 
emergency it is essential that the Government should be pre- 
pared to do much of its own work. 

It was with no sectional motive that I proposed, in the bill 
Introduced immediately after the Edison Board suggested the 
establishment of a scientific research laboratory, that this plant 
should be located at the Philadelphia Navy Yard. I advocated 
the location of the plant at Philadelphia because it seemed to 
me to be the best location from a national standpoint, fulfilling 
all the requirements of the recommendations of the board, which 
were to the effect that the plant be located near, but not at, a 
large city and on tidewater, where experiments could be made 
with submarines and other war devices. It was with the same 
motive that I advocated that the Government armor plant be 
located at the Philadelphia yard, as it seemed to me to be logical 
that the Government should plan to manufacture at a point 
where experience had taught there would be the greatest econ- 
omy and efficiency. 

LAND AT PHILADELPHIA A PLENTY. 


It was no accident that led all three of the private armor- 
plate manufactories to locate in Pennsylvania. They went there 
because of favorable surroundings and conditions. Plentiful 
raw materials and the good labor market led them there. The 
same reasons, I believe, should enable the United States Govern- 
ment to establish both the armor-plate plant and the scientific 
research and experimental laboratory at the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard, where ample land is now available on the 900 acres which 
were turned over to the Government by the city. J 

It is a matter of pride to the city of Philadelphia to know 
that this bill, giving national insurance, will measurably in- 
crease the importance of the Philadelphia Navy Yard, not 
merely because this means additional employment for the work- 
ing people of Philadelphia, but because they wish to contribute 
their share to national preparedness. 

In the present naval bill there are provisions for an investi- 
gation of fuel oil and gasoline adapted to naval requirements 
and for the extension of a naval fuel oil and equipment plant at 
League Island, for which allowance of $60,000 is made. There 
is provision for the erection and equipment of a plant for the 
manufacture of projectiles on a site to be located by the Presi- 
dent, for which $705,611 is made available. 

There is to be an armor-plate plant for which an expenditure 
of $11,000,000 is to be made and the site of which is to be se- 
lected by the General Board of the Navy. There is a provision 
for the purchase of ground adjoining the quartermaster’s depot 
at Philadelphia and for the erection thereon of an addition to 
the depot at a cost not to exceed $175,000, There are pro- 
visions for a ventilating system, dredging in the back channel 
at League Island, and a dry dock, the dry dock to cost not ex- 


ceeding $3,500,000, and for the beginning of all these improve- 


ments there is made available immediately the sum of $583,000, 
LITI——122 
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There is provision made for a research laboratory with a 
limit of cost fixed at $2,000,000, and of this sum $1,500,000 is to 
be immediately available. The site for this laboratory is to be 
selected by the President, and I submit that when such selec- 
tions for this and other agencies of preparedness are made, the 
location and facilities of the Philadelphia Navy Yard should 
be given most careful official inquiry and consideration. 

There is no question of the advantage that would accrue to 
the Navy from the construction of dreadnaughts at the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard. It has been frequently charged that the 
construction of ships at Government yards is more expensive 
than construction at private yards, but the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard recently kept well within the estimates submitted for the 
construction of a transport there, which has been launched. 
The enlargement of the shipways at League Island will enable 
the Government to make the necessary changes and provide the 
necessary equipment for battleship construction. 

SHIPWAY ENLARGEMENT NATIONAL NECESSITY, 

Inasmuch as the Navy Department is anxious to see one of 
the next dreadnaughts built at the Philadelphia Navy Yard, I 
believe that the enlargement of the present shipways has be- 
come a national necessity. I do not think this proposition has 
anything to do with the general question of Government owner- 
ship. The Nation should be in a position, however, to build its 
own battleships and should have the necessary equipment for 
such a purpose. If the United States were plunged into war 
to-day, it would be difficult to get private yards to leave un- 
finished all the work now on their ways in order to construct 
new transports and warships. The Government should be fully 
equipped to do at least part of the work. 

There is no longer any doubt that there will be need not 
merely for the proposed Government armor-plate plant but for 
all the existing private plants as well. The present naval pro- 
gram, calling for 157 ships, at a conservative estimate will re- 
quire four times as much armor plate as has been needed in 
previous years. The Government plant will merely take care 
of the surplus. There will be such large requirements that I 
anticipate all the existing plants will be kept working at full 
capacity. ; 

Pennsylvania is the home of the armor-plate industry. All of 
the present factories have found their present locations in that 
State good and profitable ones, due to the many natural advan- 
tages found in that section. A commission, composed of Chair- 
man PADGETT, of the Naval Affairs Committee; Senator Tir 
MAN; and Admiral Joseph Strauss, of the United States Navy; 
in their report mentioned Philadelphia, and Philadelphia alone, 
as the logical site for the proposed plant. 

I believe the Government plant, located at Philadelphia, under 
the same conditions as to labor market and nearness to the 
source of supplies, could establish a fair rate of comparison of 
cost price. There is ample room at the Philadelphia yard for 
this plant, necessitating no expenditure for a site. 

The Bethlehem, Midvale, and Pennsylvania plants are located 
in Pennsylvania. These are the three plants making all the 
armor plate for the Government at the present time. There is 
no intention on my part to hurt this or any other industry, and 
the part of thé supply which I would have the Government plant 
manufacture would be that in excess of the present output of 
the private corporations. 

The present bill, I believe, provides adequate naval prepared- 
ness not only on the sea but at the naval stations on land. It 
will be of immeasurable importance in preserving the peace of 
the Nation, and I think that the price we are paying for this 
national insurance is insignificant in comparison with the wealth 
of the Nation and the honorable results that will be secured. 
[Applause. ] 


Revenue. 


SPEECH 
HON. CLAUDE KITCHIN, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, July 6, 1916. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 16768) to increase the revenue, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, the pending measure is a 
product of the best labor and the best thought and judgment of 
the Committee on Ways and Means. I am happy to say that 
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we have been able to frame and present to-day a bill to raise 
revenue which is an absolutely nonpartisan bill. [Laughter on 
the Republican side.] z 

The necessity of this bill is recognized by every Member in 
the House, Democrat and Republican, Socialist and independ- 
ent. IT said it was nonpartisan, because there is not an item of 
revenue in the bill that has ever been made a partisan question 
or a partisan issue. 5 

We tax incomes. That has never been a partisan question. 
While the Democratic Party is the author of income-tax legisla- 
tion, yet there has never been an issue made on that question. 
When the income-tax provision of the Underwood bill was under 
consideration in the House, or, rather, in the Committee of the 
Whole, every Democrat and at least two-thirds of the Repub- 
licans favored it. 

We have levied a tax upon the transfer of estates, commonly 
called an inheritance tax. An inheritance tax never has been 
an issue between the parties or a partisan question. Repub- 
lican State platforms as well as Democratic State platforms 
have approved and indorsed inheritance taxes. Why, the first 
inheritance tax ever put upon the statute books of this country 
was put there by the solid vote in Congress of the Republican 
Party in 1898. To supplement custom duties, as he knew no 
tariff would be sufficient to produce the increasing needs of the 
Treasury, Mr. Taft in his inaugural address advocated a Fed- 
eral graduated inheritance tax. The Payne bill as it was re- 
ported to and passed by the House contained an inheritance-tax 
provision. It was stricken out in the Senate. So, gentlemen, 
an inheritance tax is not, and ought not to be, a partisan ques- 
tion. You can make it so by your vote on the pending bill. 

We levy a tax upon the manufacture of munitions of war, 
specifying what the munitions of war are. That is not and 
ought not to be a partisan question. But no doubt there will 
be some Republicans here who will vote against this bill on 
account of the munitions tax because they fear that some muni- 
tion makers will protest or criticize them for helping to put a 
tax on the manufacture of their products, 

The special taxes which we raise are taxes similar to those 
contained in two Republican statutes, one during the Civil 
War and one in the Spanish-American War tax act. So they 
ought not to be made a partisan question. 

We have a tariff commission provision in this bill. Now, cer- 
tainly no Republican can vote against a bill with a tariff com- 
mission in it. [Laughter and applause.] Two Republican plat- 
forms have demanded it, and when the Underwood bill was 
under consideration the Republicans of the House offered a 
motion to recommit with instructions that nothing be done with 
the tariff until a tariff commission had reported. So the Re- 
publican Party is committed to a tariff commission. I must 
confess that until about two or three months ago the Demo- 
cratic Party, so far as my learning and information went, was 
opposed to it. [Laughter.] . 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will not the gentleman kindly 
explain further and inform us what brought about the change? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Why, the gentleman has not read the Demo- 
cratic platform adopted in St. Louis. [Laughter and applause. ] 

The bill contains a dyestuffs proposition, really a protection 
to the dyestuffs industry of the United States, reported out by 
a Democratic committee [laughter] —a temporary protection 
that neither loses revenue to the Government nor affects the 
ultimate consumer, the two concerns of the Democratic theory 
of the tariff. Then there is an unfair competition provision in 
this bill which ought to be good Republicanism and good De- 
mocracy. The Republican Party, in all of its 50 years of tariff 
writing, never had the wisdom and the judgment and the 
patriotism to incorporate in any of its legislation an unfair 
competition proposition. We believe that the same unfair 
competition law which now applies to the domestic trader 
should apply to the foreign import trader. 

No Republican can afford in good conscience to vote against 
this bill. He ought to indorse it. I mean every Republican 
except the old-time reactionaries like my friend from Con- 
necticut [Mr. HILL], and my friend from Michigan [Mr. Forp- 
NEY], and my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. Outside 
of these three gentlemen, and just a few who gravitate to them, 
not a patriotic Republican on that side can afford to vote 
against this bill, and before this debate closes I am going to 
show you why. But I can see some reason why a good, old- 
fashioned tariff-reform Democrat like some of us can object to 
some features of the bill. In spots there is just a little too 
much Republicanism in it. [Laughter.] Seriously, now, gen- 


tlemen, it was the thought and the hope and the effort of the 
Democratic members of the Ways and Means Committee to 
present a bill here that was nonpartisan and that would com- 
mand the support of a majority in both parties on this floor, 


because we recognize the fact, which every intelligent man 

here recognizes, and which every honest man will acknowledge, 

that the necessity for this extra revenue legislation was created 

by the joint action of both Republicans and Democrats in advo- 

cating and voting for the huge increase of appropriation for 
ess.” 

If we had not made the fabulous increases in the Army, Navy, 
and fortifications bills, for which Republicans and Democrats 
alike voted, we would not be compelled to raise an extra dollar 
by this or any other bill. The present revenue laws would have 
yielded every dollar necessary to take care of every appropria- 
tion passed by this Congress. [Applause.] If a majority of 
the Republican Members had had their way and the Congress 
had adopted the military and naval program for which a large 
majority of them voted, it would have required over $100,000,000 
more than is provided for in this bill. If a majority of the 
Republicans in this House had had their way and the propo- 
sition which they submitted to the House and for which they 
voted was enacted into law, the Army and Navy appropria- 
tions alone for which we would have had to provide would 
have amounted to over $50,000,000 more than has ever been 
collected in any one year in the history of this Government from 
all sources of taxation. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The total appropriations for all purposes now in sight, ex- 
clusive of what may hereafter be appropriated for any Mexican 
eventualities, amount, in round numbers, according to the Treasury 
Department’s estimates, to $1,579,000,000. In that amount there 
is included, according to these estimates, $125,000,000 made neces- 
sary by the Mexican situation. To take care of this $125,000,000 
included in the total amount which I have just mentioned, we 
propose to do what this Nation and all other nations have always 
done under similar circumstances—issue bonds. We could not 
provide in a revenue bill for any appropriation made necessary 
for hostilities or threatened hostilities with any country, for the 
reason that instead of the $125,000,000 included in the appro- 
priation on account of the Mexican situation it may be unneces- 
sary to expend one-third or one-fifth of that amount. If peace 
and the prospect of permanent peace are restored, we will not 
have to expend that. So, then, it would be unwise, unnecessary, 
and an unjust burden upon the taxpayers if we should levy 
and collect $125,000,000 of taxes by this or any other bill for 
that purpose, when if peace is fully restored and all complica- 
tions are removed we may not have to expend more than 
$25,000,000 of that. In that case there would be $100,000,000 of 
unnecessary burden. On the other hand, if we should, unfortu- 
nately—I hope, as every other patriotic man in and out of 
this House hopes, that we will never have any real hostilities 
with Mexico or any other nation [applause]; but if we should, 
unfortunately, be brought to hostilities, then there is no pos- 
sible way to provide for them in a revenue bill, because we will 
not know whether hostilities will last two months, six months, 
or years, and we will not know whether it will take $125,000,000, 
$250,000,000, or $1,000,000,000. Such contingencies could not be 
taken care of in a revenue bill. 

We propose, therefore, as I said before, to finance any pos- 
sible trouble with Mexico or any other nation as this nation and 
all other nations have always financed such emergencies—by the 
issue of bonds. 

Mr, HILL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? It is 
a very important question for the financial situation of the 
country and for the question of revenue. Am I trespassing if 
I ask the gentleman if he speaks authoritatively in regard to the 
bond-issue proposition? 

Mr. KITCHIN. What does the gentleman mean by au- 
thoritatively ” ? 

Mr. HILL. I mean is it approved by the administration? I 
think it is a fair question, but if the gentleman does not wish 
to answer, of course he need not. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have never talked with the President about 
this matter. In fact, he does not talk with me much, anyway, 
nowadays; he is too busy with bigger things. [Laughter.] But 
I can say that I have talked with somebody that does talk with 
the President almost daily, and I can say that this is the posi- 
tion of the administration. It could not be otherwise, and it 
would be the position of a Republican administration or a 
Progressive administration. I feel justified in asserting that 
that is the purpose and position of the administration, and I 
would say of Congress, the Senate, and the House, the Repub- 
licans and Democrats, 

The inquiry now is, How much additional revenue is required 
to be raised, and how does this bill raise it? In estimating 
the actual disbursements it is proper to deduct the sinking- 
fund requirement included in the permanent appropriations at 
$60,727,000 for the fiscal year 1917, and also the postal appro- 
priations estimated at $324,723,000, payable from postal rev- 
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enues, It is also safe to deduct, as is the custom in making such 
estimates of expenditures from the total estimated appropria- 
tions remaining after these deductions, an amount equivalent 
to 5 per cent of such total, as experience shows that about 5 
per cent of the appropriations calling for the payment of money 
is unexpended at the end of each fiscal year. It has been the 
custom in making estimates of amount of required revenue to 
make the sinking fund and the 5 per cent deductions, as ex- 
plained. This was done by the committee that reported the 
Payne bill in making estimates under that bill. 

We have prepared a statement showing these deductions, in- 
cluding the estimate of $125,000,000 to be met by bond issue, 
the estimated ordinary disbursements for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917, and the estimated receipts under existing laws, 
together with the estimated additional revenue required to meet 
the ordinary disbursements for the year, which I shall read: 


Total estimated appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 80; 1917.) ee $1, 579, 000, 000 
Deduct amount, included in the esti- 

mate of total appropriation, because 

of the Mexican situation, to be 


financed by bonds $125, 000, 
on eater pire r 8 60, 727, 000 
uct postal appropriations, payable 
from postal 8 — in ES 324, 723, 000 


510, 450, 000 


` T T ERSA RG AAAS a 1, 068, 550, 000 
Deduct 5 per cent of the balance, the amount esti- 

mated to be unexpended Ena E 53, 428, 000 
Amount for which it is necessary to provide revenue.. 1, 015, 122, 000 
* Estimated revenue under present laws: 
CL See ee ae Se 
DONA revenue 


‘gency. 
Miscellaneous 


748, 200, 000 
Estimated excess of disbursements over receipts. 266, 922, 000 


We will need, therefore, to meet the fiscal year’s appropria- 
tions $266,922,000 more than the present revenue laws wili 
produce. 

This bill raises first by the income tax, extra I mean, 
$107,000,000; by the inheritance or estate tax for the first 
year, $17,000,000; and after that it is estimated that it will 
raise $54,000,000 annually; from the tax on the manufacture 
of munitions of war it is estimated that we will raise $71,000,- 
000; and from miscellaneous taxes, additional $2,000,000, which 
total $197,000,000, leaving $69,922,000 necessary to make good 
the $266,922,000 for which we are to provide. 

Now, instead of levying a tax in this bill for this remaining 
$69,922,000, we propose to take that amount from the general 
balance fund, which was the largest on the 30th of June, 1916, 
of the last fiscal year by many million dollars than it has been 
on the 30th day of June of any year for the last eight years. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] We can take this $69,922,- 
000 from the general balance fund, and then leave in the disburs- 
ing offices to their credit, $60,000,000 as operating balances, 
and still have left over $100,000,000 in the general balance 
fund. 

What makes necessary this large extra tax levy? Your votes, 
gentlemen on the Republican side, and your votes, gentlemen 
on the Democratic side. We have appropriated, or will appro- 
priate, $274,000,000 extra for preparedness, taking the bills as the 
Senate has reported them—and it has been my observation dur- 
ing this session, and I am afraid it is going to be my observation 
during many more sessions, that when you holler “ prepared- 
ness,” when you begin to shout that deceptive euphenism, 
there is no prospect of reducing a single dollar of appropriation 
in a single bill that comes from the Naval Committee or the 
Military Affairs Committee or the Fortifications Committee, 
either in the House or the Senate. Now, these extra appropria- 
tions for which revenue will be raised by this bill are exclusive 
of the $125,000,000 appropriation that is carried in the Army bill, 
the urgent deficiency bill on account of the Mexican situation. 
The increase in the naval bill over that of last year, which was 
the largest appropriation ever made by Congress, is $165,000,000. 
Now, that is the increase in the naval bill as reported out of 
the Senate, and which will pass there and pass here, although 
it will pass over my vote. I shall not vote for such an enormous 
increase. [Applause.] The increase in the military bill over 
last year, even as it left the House, is $80,000,000, and inclusive 
of the Mexican trouble appropriation the Senate put on over 
$10,000,000, making it over $90,000,000. 

The fortification bill as it passed both Houses increased the 
appropriation over last year $19,000,000 and some hundred thou- 
sand, the total amount being three times as large as that of last 
year, when our experts told us that we then had the best 


fortifications in the world. That makes $274,000,000 extra ap- 
propriations, exclusive of the Mexican situation appropriation. 
Now, think of it, gentlemen, here is $274,000,000, $8,000,000 
more than the amount raised by this bill and the $69,922,000 to 
be taken from the general balance fund added. In sane moments 
this would seem alarmingly reckless. Four-fifths of all the 
Republicans voted not only for these increases, but for at least 
$150,000,000 more. Now, gentlemen of the Republican side, 
after you have voted for these enormous, these fabulous in- 
creases, for military, naval, and fortification purposes it seems 
to me unpatriotic and unmanly for you to refuse to help finance 
by a wise, equitable bill like this such appropriations. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Where would you gentlemen get the money if you were in 
power, and how would you raise the necessary cash? If the 
Republicans in this House know a better way and a wiser way 
and a more patriotic way to get this $274,000,000 extra appro- 
priation for which they have voted, then it will be their duty, as 
it ought to be their pleasure, to make a motion to recommit with 
instructions to put their measure into the bill and let it go into 
the Recorp, so that all the people can know their method of 
levying and producing this extra amount of taxes. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] If you gentlemen of the Republican side 
will offer an amendment or a motion to recommit, setting out 
a specific method as a substitute for the method of the pending 
bill, I pledge you no point of order will be made against it, and 
you shall have the right of going on record for it. 

If you do not do that, but quibble and protest and complain 
and vote against this revenue bill, you exhibit a weakness and 
a want of manliness that are unworthy of the Republican Party 
in the House or in the country. Can you raise it by the tariff? 
Let us see, Let us assume for the sake of argument that the 
Payne-Aldrich Act, instead of the Underwood Act, were on the 
statute books and that this war had prevented not a dollar of 
importations less than came in the last year of the Payne Act— 
that is, that we had the same amount of importations. What 
would be the result? The amount of tariff customs the last 
year of the Payne Act was $318,000,000, the amount of corpora- 
tion tax collected under the act was $35,000,000. Both together 
produced a total of $353,000,000. Under the Underwood Act we 
will raise from customs $210,000,000 for this fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1916, during the war, and $124,000,000 from the income 
tax, or a total of $334,000,000—only $19,000,000 less under the 
Underwood Act this fiscal year than was raised the last year 
of the Payne Act unhampered by war. Since this war our cus- 
toms duties fell from $292,000,000 for year ending June 30, 1914, 
down to $210,000,000 for this fiscal year. The Payne Act, cus- 
toms receipts, and corporation tax would have raised, even if it 
produced the same amount of revenue during the war as it did 
before, only $19,000,000 more than the Underwood Act did. Give 
the Payne Act, therefore, the benefit of the assumption that 
dutiable importations under it would not have been hampered 
to the extent of a penny by the war, then you would haye to 
raise over $255,000,000 extra, and how could you raise it? Oh, 
yes; even in the face of these facts they say, “ Let us get it by 
increasing the tariff.“ No Republican heretofore has ever de- 
sired to increase the tariff for the purpose of raising revenue, 
but for the purpose of keeping goods out of this country, so that 
they could not pay any revenue at all. [Applause on the Dem- 
ocratie side.] They have always claimed that with a low so- 
called “ free-trade” tariff like the Underwood Act, our country 
would be flooded with foreign goods, and yet under the Under- 
wood tariff during the war the dutiable imports have fallen off 
over $125,000,000 a year, decreasing thereby the customs revenue. 
They would have the country believe—they are not trying to 
fodl us, they have too much sense for that, they do not even 
try to fool themselves, but they want to fool somebody else— 
they would haye the people believe that if you increase the tariff 
and make importations more difficult and more costly more goods 
would come in, and therefore you would have more customs. 

You would not collect a dollar more by any increase in the 
tariff such as has heretofore been enacted by the Republicans. 

The imports this fiscal year will be about $400,000,000 more 
than the last year of the Payne Act. 

The increase was in articles on the free list. The importation 
of dutiable articles largely decreased. I call attention to the 
fact, which my Republican friends always forget in speaking 
of the big increase of imports under the present tariff act in 
spite of the war, that the increase is owing largely to the ad- 
vance in values on account of the war, rather than to an in- 
crease in quantities, and to the further fact that of this in- 
crease of imports $200,000,000 are of articles which were on the 
free list in the Payne Act and retained in the Underwood Act. 

If the Payne Act had been on the statute books during this 
war and even if it had produced as much revenue annually as it 
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did in 1913, the last and best year, it would amount to $353,- 
000,000, $318,000,000 from customs and $35,000,000 from the 
corporation tax. This is only $19,000,000 more than the Under- 
wood Act, customs, and income tax will yield this year, ending 
June 30, 1916. You would then lack $250,000,000 of having 
enough to finance these extra appropriations, which you would 
have to raise from other sources than the tariff. How would 
you do it? The truth is, with your higher tariff rates we 
would have a much larger decrease in the dutiable articles, and 
therefore a much smaller amount of customs receipts. 

As I some time ago on the floor demonstrated, the Payne Act, 
with its corporation tax, if on the books during the war, would 
have yielded forty millions less revenue a year than the Under- 
wood Act, with its income tax, is now yielding. 

We all know that my friend from Pennsylvania, Mr. Moore, 
and my friend from Michigan, Mr. Forpnry, make statements 
here that would go as far to sustain a high protective tariff 
as any two men on earth, and yet neither one of them would 
dare to point out how they could raise $50,000,000 or even 
$10,000,000 more to supply this $274,000,000 by any kind of 
55 legislation written upon any theory of the Republican 

arty. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Would it not raise a little 
more revenue if about $3,000,000 a month in value of Japanese 
notions that come in duty free at the Puget Sound district 
were subject to customs duties? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, Japanese notions! Does the gentleman 
know how much the difference is between the Underwood tariff 
and the Payne tariff on the great bulk of articles—at least 
80 per cent—that are imported from Japan? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. What is the difference? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Not a bit; not a bit. Practically all Jap- 
anese imports are on the free list in both acts. [Laughter and 
applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does the gentleman mean to 
say that there is no difference in the duty on shirts made in 
Japan and shipped in under the Underwood bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Why, there has not been a shirt shipped in 
here from Japan. 
` Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Or caps? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Nor caps. I have heard this Japanese im- 
Port- flood question 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I have one, purchased here. 

Mr. KITCHIN. You have one? Well, why in the name of 
thunder did you ever have one brought in to the detriment of 
American industry? [Applause and laughter on the Democratic 
side.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield 
further? A 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will tell the gentleman what is a fact. If, 
like the gentleman from Washington, I was willing to sacrifice 
the interests of a hundred million Americans by a protective 
tariff, and make them pay a billion dollars extra to a few thou- 
sand favorites in the name of American industry, I would be 
blessed if I would be so close and stingy as to go and buy a 
little 10-cent Japanese cap and deprive our home industry of the 
sale Se profit. [Applause and laughter en the Democratic 
side. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield for 
one more question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman gets me off my subject. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does not the gentleman think 
it would be a good thing to shut off the importation of Chinese 
eggs? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Do you buy Chinese eggs, too? [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let me tell you where to buy your eggs. 
[Laughter.] k 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Since the passage of the Un- 
3 Act, we have endeavored to control the matter by State 

W. $ 

Mr. KITCHIN. I know something about eggs. [Laughter.] 
I have studied the egg question. I used to call my friend from 
Iowa the “hen-egg statesman of the West,” for he has studied 
the hen egg and the chicken business more than anybody in 
the House except myself. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. One thing. The bulk of the 
imports at the Puget Sound district are running along month 
after month 96 per cent free of duty and about 4 per cent paying 
duty, not enough to pay for sweeping out the customhouse. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Is the gentleman talking about eggs? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. About every form of oriental 
imports. 
eggs? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Not entirely eggs, but enough 
Chinese eggs were imported to make a big dent in the egg busi- 
ness of the western country. 

Mr. KITCHIN. When the gentleman refers to the large per- 
centage of free imports from Japan, let me again set him 
straight by reminding him that practically all articles coming 
in now under the Underwood Act free of duty came in under the 
Payne Act free of duty. The free lists of both acts contained 
them. At least two-thirds of all the imports from Japan for 
this fiscal year alone consisted of two articles—raw silk and 
tea—both of which have been on the free list in all tariff acts 
of both parties for the last quarter of a century. 

I tried to show the gentleman from Washington several 
months ago that the State of Washington was more prosperous 
under a Democratic administration than ever before in the his- 
tory of the country. 

I really did not intend to get to a little subject like eggs, but 
the gentleman reminds me of it. I see the gentleman from 
Iowa here. When the Underwood bill was under consideration 
the gentleman from Iowa led the fight for a high tariff on eggs. 
Why, he said if we put eggs on the free list it would run out of 
Iowa all the hens, roosters, and chickens. [Laughter.] He 
said that they could not lay eggs in Iowa under the Underwood 
bill in competition with the Canadian hen; that the Canadian 


hen would be inspired by the hope of a monopoly, get a hip 


on her, and lay more eggs than ever before and flood this coun- 
try with them, and the farmers in the egg business in Lowa, the 
greatest egg State in the Union, would just all go into bank- 
ruptcy. Well, you knew and I knew it was the same old Repub- 
lican prophecy of disaster and ruin. Remembering this proph- 
ecy, I watched the statistics, and the year following the Under- 
wood Act more eggs by nearly 20 per cent were laid by the 
American and Iowan hen than in all the history of egg produc- 
tion. [Applause.] Just like we Democrats said, if you put on 
a little competition to spur any industry, even in the hen-egg 
industry, you are going to have a success. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] As soon as we put a little spur on the hen in 
Iowa and the other States she went to work, and the old 
Canadian hen, before the year was out, swore that the American 
hen had found a way to lay two eggs a day. [Laughter.] And 
my friend from Iowa [Mr. Goop] has not had the audacity 
to mention hen eggs this whole Congress. [Laughter.] He put 
it off on the gentleman from Washington [Mr. JOHNSON]. 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I asked the gentleman some- 
thing about imported Chinese eggs. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman says Chinese eggs 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Why in the mischief do you Republicans eat 
old, stale Chinese eggs out there on the Pacific coast instead of 
the good, fresh Iowa eggs? Help the hens of Iowa, an Ameri- 
can industry! [Applause on the Democratic side.] Do you 
know that no one in China or America can sell a Chinese egg in 
the State of Washington unless somebody in Washington wants 
to eat that Chinese egg and prefers to buy that Chinese egg 
rather than the Iowa egg or the Washington egg? You good 
protective-tariff Republicans in Washington can stop fostering 
the Chinese egg industry, if you wish, without any law by 


Congress. i 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman let me 


answer? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have answered it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. But let me answer it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman takes up too much of my 
time. The gentleman is going to have some time, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; I have none, and I 
think it is only fair. 

Mr. HELVERING. Will the gentleman let me answer the 
question? There is no way the gentleman from Washington 
could receive his share of those eggs, because the importation is 
only two eggs to every five people—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is two more than there 
should be. 

Mr. HELVERING. And unless the housewife scrambled the 
eggs the gentleman would be cut out. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Just one other question 

Mr. KITCHIN. Go ahead. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Take another industry, that 
of butter. Does not the gentleman believe the people of the 
north Pacific coast should be protected from butter from New 
Zealand coming into their markets? 
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Mr. KITCHIN. Now, the gentleman wants a tariff on butter 
to enable the big butter interests, known as the Butter Trust, 
to send the price of butter up higher. Does not the gentleman 
think the price of butter is high enough now? Why in the world 
does the gentleman from Washington and other protective- 
tariff! Republican gentlemen in his State persist in and insist 
on fostering the business of the foreigner and refuse to patron- 
ize and help build up and maintain American home industry? 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

You buy Japanese caps, you buy Chinese eggs, and now you 
are buying New Zealand butter. [Laughter.] Do like a tariff- 
reform revenue Democrat—like me—buy American caps, Ameri- 
can eggs, American butter. Patronize home industry, like I 
do. [Laughter.] 

But I doubt if a pound of New Zealand butter has come into 
the United States this year. I do not understand how the 
gentleman got it into his head that New Zealand is flooding the 
Pacific coast people with butter. There is absolutely no truth 
in the idea. 

I notice one thing, that since the gentleman and I had a 
little discussion two or three months ago on the lumber business 
in the State of Washington he has not mentioned lumber since. 
ae jumped from lumber to eggs. [Laughter on the Democratic 
side.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will be glad to talk about 


lumber at any time. 

Mr. KITCHIN. And now, gentlemen, back to the subject. 
You could not raise the necessary revenue by the tariff. You 
know that. How would you raise it? I know how it was raised 
in the Spanish-American War. You raised it by putting a stamp 
on mortgages, on notes, on deeds, on grants, on assignments, on 
gifts, on every possible method of transferring property, on 
contracts, on checks, on bills of lading, on telegrams, on tele- 
phones—stamps on every conceivable thing. If we were to re- 
enact that stamp act, we would collect over $60,000,000 of the 
needed revenues and relieve the munition makers and war 
traffickers of this country of that amount which this bill pro- 
poses to make them pay. Do you favor that? 

Now, you will not dare to do it. If so, make a motion in 
Committee of the Whole to substitute the stamp tax of the old 
Republican act for the munition tax or the increase of income 
or the inheritance tax. All you could produce by it would be 
$60,000,000. You would then have over $200,000,000 more to 
raise. If you believe you could produce sufficient revenues in 
any other way just as well and wisely as the way we point out, 
it is your duty and as I said before it ought to be your pleasure 
to offer such an amendment or to make a motion to recommit 
with such instructions. But you dare not do it. 

It has been suggested by some clever Republicans that Con- 
gress should put a tax on coffee and tea. Oh, well; we did not 
want to do it. It is not the right thing to do. Prices on these 
articles of food are high enough. But if any Republican wishes 
to do so, we will give him the privilege of offering an amendment 
to put a tax on coffee and tea, by which you can raise $80,000,000 
of revenue. 

How else can you provide this money other than by this bill? 
You can get it by the issue of bonds. There may be half a 
dozen Republicans here who will favor in a stand-up vote rais- 
ing the money by bond issue. This will help Wall Street. This 
will entirely relieve the munition makers, income-tax payers, 
and big inheritances. If we issue bonds we will not have to tax 
them an extra penny. No doubt many of you would like to see 
somebody else do, this, but there will not be more than half a 
dozen of you whd will dare stand up here and go on record that 
we should raise this $274,000,000 by the issuance of bonds. If 
so, make your motion to recommit with instructions, or offer it 
as an amendment, and let the country know how you stand on it. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] Were I a betting man, I 
would bet any amount—and give my winnings-to an orphan 
asylum, or I will give them to the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. Jounson] to buy American home-laid eggs [laughter]— 
that there is not a Republican on that side that has the courage 
or audacity to offer an amendment to put a stamp tax in the 
bill and raise the $60,000,000 with it, or to put a tax on tea 
and coffee, or to get the needed amount by issuance of bonds. 

Now, gentlemen, how would you raise it? You would not 
secure it by the method which you employed in the Spanish- 
American War Act. You can not do it by any Republican revi- 
sion of the tariff, as I have shown. You would not do it by 
the issue of bonds. Every Republican here, except possibly half 
a dozen, knows it would be wrong to get it by bonds, and every 
Democrat in the House and every patriot in this land knows 
that it would be cowardly and unpatriotic for this generation to 
make future generations pay this burden, which is ours and not 
theirs. [Applause.] It would be a crime for us to put upon 


our children and our children’s children the burden of paying 
the price for our hysteria. [Applause.] The future, with fhe 
help of the war traffickers and jingoes, will furnish oncoming 
generations plenty of occasions to bear the burdens of their own 
militarism. Each generation will have its own hysteria to 
finance. The shipbuilders and munition makers and their hired 
and interested press will see to this. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 
information. ° 

Mr. KITCHIN. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. The program for the Military Establishment and 
the Naval Establishment is that it is to be continuous, that in 
the future years it will not be less; that is what I understood. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It will not be less. I am sure it will be more 
each year, unless Congress will either permit its hysteria to 
subside or it will have the courage and nerve in the future to 
stand up against assaults of the crowd of munition makers out- 
side of the Capitol that is beating us black and blue to make 
provision for them. 

Mr. FESS. The question I wanted to ask is: There is a cer- 
tain amount of this to be raised from munition makers. That 
would be a great deal more during the war in Europe than after 
the war closes. Have you made any estimate as to what would 
be the probable amount to be collected after the war closes? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is a very pertinent question. I think 
it will be comparatively little. We will, of course, lose a greater 
portion of it. I will say to the gentleman that two propositions, 
one in this bill, will more than take care of that loss. After the 
war ends, within a few years—it perhaps would take several 
years—normal importations will return, and therefore the cus- 
toms receipts would increase. I think we would begin to have 
some increase of dutiable imports within a few months. Instead 
of receiving $17,000,000, as is estimated for the first year, from 
the inheritance or estate tax provided for in the bill, we will 
raise at least $54,000,000 annually thereafter. The return of 
customs receipts after the war, or the increase in the inheritance 
tax after the first year, would compensate for the decrease in the 
amount from the munitions tax. Let me say a word in this con- 
nection with reference to the expected yield of the munitions 
tax. The best experts in the Treasury Department say that we 
will raise $71,000,000 by it. While others differ with me, I have 
no idea it will be as much as that. I would say $40,000,000 or 
$45,000,000. I would say it would not exceed $45,000,000. I 
think it will be under that. But even if it fell below the esti- 
mate of the experts or my estimate, we will have $100,000,000 
balance fund untouched to go upon to make it good for the 
first year. Should we lose all the munition tax after the first 
year, which we, of course, can not, the increase in the amount 
of inheritance-tax collection and the gradual increase in customs 
receipts would more than make good the loss. 

Now, gentlemen, as I said, you could not raise the large 
amount required by any kind of a tariff. You would not raise 
it by stamp taxes. You would not raise it by bond issues. You 
would not raise any of it by a tax on tea and coffee. I believe 
that four-fifths of the intelligent people in the country, Demo- 
crats, Republicans, Socialists, or of any other party, would 
approve the way we propose by this bill to raise it, by an 
increase of the income tax and by an inheritance tax and by a 
tax on munitions of war. 

You may question, you may doubt, you may say that we 
have not a proper income tax; that it is too low in some in- 
stances, and too high in others; that the exemptions are too 
high. You may say that our inheritance tax is not just the 
kind of an inheritance tax you would haye written or that 
somebody else would have written. You may say that the pro- 
visions of the munition tax is not framed exactly as you would 
have framed them or that somebody else would have framed them, 
but I believe that four-fifths of the rank and file of Republicans 
in this country would say that these extraordinary taxes to 
pay for this extraordinary, radical increase in the prepared- 
ness appropriations should come mainly from these three 
sources. If you think any changes should be made that would 
better or perfect any of the provisions relative to these taxes, 
we welcome your suggestions and your amendments. 

What is the income-tax provision? The present income tax 
is 1 per cent on net incomes for the normal tax. We double 
that. We make it 2 per cent. We could not do without it. 
We had to do it. I did not want to make it anything. I did 
not want to put a dollar more on the income tax. I did not 
want to put in an inheritance tax or even a munition tax. Nor 
did I wish to reenact any of the special or miscellaneous taxes. 
I was opposed to these enormous appropriations making neces- 
sary these extra taxes. But after the administration and Con- 
gress, Republicans and Democrats, committed this Government 
to such appropriation, then it was my duty as a meinber of the 
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Committee on Ways and Means, and as a Member of this 
House, to do the best I could in presenting to this House what 
I believe to be a wise and just and patriotic measure to finance 
them. As said, we double the normal tax, which, as in the 
present iaw applies to individuals and corporations. The pres- 
ent law imposes a surtax, an additional tax, on the net in- 
comes of individuals like this: 

1 per cent additional on incomes over $20,000 


$50,000. 


and not exceeding 


2 per cent additional on incomes oyer $50,000 and not excecding 
1100 70 eae additional on incomes over $75,000 and not exceeding 
sesoo00. additional on incomes over $100,000 and not excceding 

5 per cent additional on incomes over $250,000 and not exceeding 
$500,000 


6 per cent additional on incomes over $500,000, 

We changed the rates of that surtaðx 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Certainly. 

Mr. BURNETT. Does the gentleman mean that he has in- 
creased the corporation tax and the income tax, too? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; both corporation tax and individual 
tax. But the surtax does not apply to the corporations; only 
the normal tax of 2 per cent applies to them. We made no 
changes in the substance, no material changes in the present 
income tax law except in the rates. We increased them in 
order to get the necessary amount of revenue. I will now 
give the rate of the surtax or additional tax provided in the 
bill: 


140.600 per cent additional on incomes over $20,000 and not exceeding 
$ 00 500 per cent additional on incomes over $40,000 and not exceeding 
3 Three per cent additional on incomes over $60,000 and not exceeding 


80, i 
18000 r cent additional on incomes over $80,000 and not exceeding 


ins er cent additional on incomes over $100,000 and not exceoding 

200. er cent additional on incomes over $150,000 and not excecding 
258.600 per cent additional on incomes over $200,000 and not exceeding 
800,0 00% cent additional on incomes over $250,000 and not exceeding 
_Nine per cent additional on incomes over $300,000 and not exceeding 


$ 
$ 
$ 


900, . 
Ten per cent additional on incomes over $500,000. 


This bill leaves the income exemption at $8,000 for unmarried 
persons and $4,000 for married persons or heads of families. 
No return of incomes not exceeding $3,000 will be required, as 
provided in the present law. 

We will raise by this increase of the income tax, normal, 
and surtax $107,000,000 additional. The inheritance or estate 
tax provided for in the bill is a new proposition so far as the 
Federal Government is concerned, but there are 42 States in 
the Union that have some kind of an inheritance tax. The 
total amount collected by the estates was only $28,217,000 last 
year, and I believe the year before $26,000,000. We tax the 
transfer of the estate. We propose to allow as deductions from 
the gross value of the estate all the debts and expenses of 
administration, and in addition an exemption of $50,000. No 
returns are to be made if the estate does not exceed $50,000 
after the deduction for all valid claims and expenses is made. 
While I am giving the rate of this tax, keep in mind that net 
estate in the bill means the estate after deducting all valid 
claims and expenses, and also the $50,000 exemption. Here are 
the rates: 

e Ps cent of the amount of the net estate not in excess of 
$ ‘Two per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds $50,000 
and does not exceeed $150, $ 
Three per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds 
$150,000 and does not exceed $250,000. 

Four per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds $250,000 


and docs not ex 0,000. 
Five per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds 


$450,000. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
man yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. : 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Are not these rates abnormally 
low as compared with the rates in other countries? 

Mr. KITCHIN. They are lower than the rates in some other 
countries. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman state why 
they are not made larger? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Because most of the States, 42 in number, 
levy an inheritance tax, and that is one of the sources of the 
States’ income, and we did not desire to go any higher. And 
another reason the rates would produce the amount that we 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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thought would be necessary to collect by that tax, and we did 
not wish to burden estates more than was necessary. 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, If the gentleman will permit me, 
I will say my recollection is that in England, France, and Ger- 
many, prior to the outbreak of the war in Europe, when I took 
occasion to study this question, I found the taxes increased as 
they got up in sums to as much as the gentleman just named as 
high as 15 or 20 or 25 per cent. That really met with my cordial 
and hearty approval.. I wondered why the committee did not 
propose to increase the rates on the inheritance tax rather than 
increase them so high upon the income tax. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will say to the gentleman that while I do 
not now recall the exact rates, he is right in saying that the 
other countries levy a higher rate than is proposed by this bill. 
The British inheritance or“ death duties“ is considerably higher 
than this. For its fiscal year which ended March 31, 1914, Great 
Britain raised $182,000,000 from such taxes. With half the 
population and half the wealth that we have, she collected that 
amount of taxes, while we will raise only $54,000,000, That is 
all we needed. Perhaps in the future, when the gentleman's 
party or my party writes another revenue bill to finance further 
increased appropriations for preparedness, we will have to raise 
it higher and impose many additional taxes. But in Great 
Britain, of course, the subdivisions of Government do not raise 
any inheritance tax like the States in our own country. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. But they do in Germany. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think the gentleman is correct, but the gen- 
eral tax is smaller than in Great Britain. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. If you add together what we 
might call the State taxes in Germany and the imperial taxes, 
the two combined will make many times more than what we 
raise in this country in that way. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have seen it stated by a magazine writer 
that it ran up sometimes to 10, 11, 12, or 15 per cent. They 
change these laws every two or three years there, somewhat 
like our States do, as to their revenue acts. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman recall how his tax rates com- 
pare with the inheritance tax rates in the State of New York? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; I do not know. We levy an eutirely 
different system of inheritance taxes. We levy the tax on the 
transfer of the flat or whole net estate. We do not follow the 
beneficiaries and see how much this one gets and that one gets, 
and what rate should be levied on lineal and what on collateral 
relations, but we simply levy on the net estate. This also 
prevents the Federal Government, through the Treasury De- 
partment, going into the courts contesting and construing wills 
and statutes of distribution, 

Mr. COX. Of course, I agree entirely with the gentleman, but 
it looked to me as though those enormous estates might stand 
a little heavier rate of taxation. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I remember distinctly that that was one ob- 
jection to our last income tax. It was said by some we ought 
to raise more, but we felt that the time would come when we 
would need more, but we should await that time to make the 
extra levy. The time has come. Preparedness brought it. We 
levy by this on the transfer of estates what is now needed 
from that source. If our colleagues continue to make these 
increasing Army and Navy appropriations, you will have the 
opportunity, and so will my friend from Minnesota [Mr. 
Micter] have the opportunity, to vote for a much larger in- 
heritance tax and, perhaps, many other heretofore unheard of 
methods of taxation. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman state what, in his judg- 
ment, will be the total appropriations by this Congress, so far 
as he can tell now? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Assuming that this House will agree to the 
full amount reported by the Senate Committee on the Army 
and Navy bill, and it will, the total estimated is $1,579,000,000. 

Mr. DENISON. Is any part of that for permanent improye- 
ments to the Army and Navy that will be enjoyed by the next 
generation? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Of course, the next generation will benefit 
by what we are doing here, whether we appropriate for Army 
or Navy or for the courts or for the expenses of Congress, be- 
cause if we did not make any appropriations now there might 
not be any government for the next generation; but the ex- 
penditures for the Army and Navy are current expenditures, 
like those for any other necessary part of the Government. I 
am glad the gentleman called my attention to this. Whenever 
we add $100,000,000 extra for the Navy, it is certain that for 
the following years it will call for still further increased ap- 
propriations for. construction and enlargement of the Naval Es- 
tablishment, and so forth. Let me give you a little bit of 
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naval appropriation history since I have been a Member of Con- 
gress. I remember when the naval appropriation bill amounted 
to nearly $100,000,000 everybody on both sides of the Chamber— 
I believe my friend Foss, who was the excellent chairman of 
the Naval Committee when his party controlled the House, will 
bear me out—said, “It will never reach $100,000,000. Here- 
after we are going to begin to cut it down, because we are 


spending too much on the Navy.” But some of us did not be- 
lieve that. Some of us contended that if you make an increased 
appropriation this year, that very increase will call for an in- 
crease next year, and that increase will call for another in- 
crease the following year, and so on. When the appropriations 
in the naval bill got up to $100,000,000 the House seemed 
amazed, but they said that it had reached the limit. Then it 
went up to $120,000,000, and then up to $130,000,000, and then 
5135,000,000, and then $140,000,000, and at each session as 
these appropriations increased they would tell us that the limit 
was reached and hereafter we would retrench. It continued to 
go up and up, so that during the last two or three years no man 
has been big enough fool to predict that it would ever go down 
any more. It went up to $150,000,000 last year, the largest in 
our history, and now it is up to $315,000,000, according to the 
Senate bill just reported out and which the House will finally 
accept, but against my vote, however. If we appropriate 
$815,000,000 this year for the Navy, it will be over $350,000,000 
next year and $400,000,000 the following year, and unless there 
is a radical revolution in both parties you will find at the end 
of 5 years, or certainly at the end of 10 years, we will be ex- 
pending on our Navy alone more than the total amount of taxes, 
from all sources, collected last year or in any year in the his- 
tory of our Government. It never decreases. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. DENISON. Does the gentleman recognize any differ- 
ence at all between appropriations for the Army and Navy that 
are for current expenses and those that might be called for the 
future good of the country—permanent improvements? 

Mr. KITCHIN. What would the gentleman call permanent 
improvements for the Navy? We appropriate for the men to 
man the ships, and for building of ships, for guns, and for 
ammunition, and so forth. The ships, according to our experts, 
become obsolete in 20 years, and some in 10, and every time 
you put out a new ship it calls for sister ships. Every few 
years the naval experts say that the ships we are building are 
obsolete, that some other kind of a ship has been invented, 
and we have got to build another one to replace that, and 
another one and another to match the new kind some other 
country in Europe or Japan is building. Improvements for 
the Navy are of the most temporary character. I think I 
eatch the bond-issue idea in the gentleman’s question. Why 
does he want to issue bonds now to take care of appropriations 

made by us and for us and for our generation? Does the gen- 
tleman want to put it upon future generations, when they will 
have their burdens increased more by reason of these very ap- 
propriations and for which they must tax themselves? Are not 
these immense appropriations for the Army and Navy to take 
care of us and to protect us and defend our country? Why 
should we not pay for it? Why does the gentleman want to 
saddle it upon our children and grandchildren? It is to pro- 
tect him and us now. It is going to protect him as long as he 
lives; and yet he wants to issue bonds, running for 40 or 50 
years and more, so that he will pay nothing as long as he 
lives, and after he is dead his children and children’s children 
will be paying them—paying for his protection. Let us pro- 
tect ourselves and our families and our property and pay for 
it ourselves, This is the right, manly, patriotic thing to do. 
The gentleman should be manly enough to finance his own 
fright, and not put it off on his children. 

Mr. DENISON. Of course, I haye not said anything about 
a bond issue. 

Mr. KITCHIN. ‘That is the only inference from your ques- 
tion. 

Mr. DENISON. Are there any expenditures for the Navy 
that could properly be said to be for permanent improvements, 
that will be enjoyed by the next generation? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The Navy and Army, like the judiciary, execu- 
tive, Congress, and other departments of the Government, are 
necessary to maintain and perpetuate the Government and trans- 
mit it to coming generations; but appropriations for the Navy 
or Army are not, and in the nature of things, can not, be for 
“permanent improvements” in the sense all of us except the 
gentleman understand by the terms “ permanent improvements.” 
For instance, the Panama Canal is a permanent improvement. 
It was built for us and future generations, and we have paid for 


it a part out of the current expenses and a part by a bond 
issue. It endures. We build it but once. We do not build it 
anew every year or every 5 or 10 years as we do ships. If we 
are going to build a nitrate plant or an armor-plate factory, I 
should say that those would be permanent improvements which 
generations afterwards can specifically enjoy. Congress has pro- 
vided in another bill for a nitrate plant and that it should be 
paid for by bonds, 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman thinks that the $1,579,000,000 
should be paid for out of current expenses? 

Mr. . Yes; except the $125,000,000 for the Mexican 
trouble. Is the gentleman in favor of issuing bonds to pay for 
increased appropriations for the Navy and Army, exclusive of 
appropriations for the Mexican situation? 

Mr. DENISON. If the gentleman can tell me what part of 
the total appropriations is for the benefit of the next generation, 
I will say that I am in favor of issuing bonds to pay for that. 

Mr. KITCHIN. But I can not tell the gentleman. The gentle- 
man can not know. Suppose he can not find out; is he going to 
take it in the dark and put the burden on posterity any way and 
escape all of it himself? 

Mr. DENISON. I would go to somebody who could tell. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Nobody can tell what part of such appropria- 
tion is for the benefit of the next generation any more than 
he can tell what part of the appropriations to maintain the 
executive, the judiciary, or the Congress, which we make annu- 
ally, is for the benefit of the next generation. We have to have a 
judiciary, an Executive, a Congress to maintain and protect the 
Government and hand it down to the next generation. It is an 
indirect benefit to future generations. But they are for us also 
and when we transmit it we transmit it with the same burden of 
protecting and maintaining by them. The naval bill this year 
in character is the same as last year and other years, and why 
did not the gentleman want to issue bonds to pay the expenses 
of the naval appropriation a year or three years or five years 
ago? 

Mr. DENISON. Let me ask the gentleman another question. 
Are there not abnormal increases in this naval bill and fortifica- 
tions bill which are for the benefit of future generations? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; abnormal and fabulous and wild and 
reckless increases in the naval bill. They are all intended for the 
present and the future as are the appropriations for other func- 
tions of the Government as I have tried to explain. The nitrate 
plant and the armor-plate factory are in the nature of permanent 
improvements. 

The gentleman has asked me many questions. Now, I wish 
to ask him some. Does he think there is any way to raise this 
increased amount of appropriations by a tariff? How would the 
gentleman raise the $274,000,000? Does he think he could in- 
crease the tariff so as to raise that amount? 

Mr. DENISON, That question I have not made a study of. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Is the gentleman in favor of putting a tariff 
on tea and coffee and, generally, on consumption in order to raise 
or help to raise it? 

Mr. DENISON. I think an increase of tariff when the war 
closes 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, we are talking about now and not about 
the future. We do not know when the war will close. Is the 
gentleman willing to put a tax on tea and coffee now? Is he 
willing to relieve the big estates of the inheritance tax and the 
war trafficker's business of the munitions tax and put the tax 
on tea and coffee, on the man’s breakfast table—would he do it? 

Mr. DENISON. As soon as the results of the next election are 
ascertained, and we can change the complexion of the Ways and 
Means Committee, we will show the gentleman how to do it. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, you will not have a right to vote at that 
time; the gentleman will be left at home. [Laughter and ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] But the gentleman can vote 
now, and now is the time to take the responsibility, when he has 
the opportunity. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Well, now, here is a gentleman who would levy a tax on tea 
and coffee [cries of NO! No! “] to relieve the war traffickers 
of the munitions tax. Put a tax on the breakfast table of every 


man—— 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman misunderstood me. I did not 
say a tariff on coffee and tea. 

Mr. KITCHIN. But the gentleman refused to say he would 
not and evaded the direct question. I took it that he would. I 
ask the gentleman again the direct question would he tax tea 
and coffee? 

Mr. DENISON. No; I would not. 

Mr. KITCHIN. He would not do it. He knows it would be 
an outrage on the laboring man, the farmer, the merchant, and 
the people generally to tax his tea and coffee in order to relieve 
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the munitions makers. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Now let me ask the gentleman a further question. Would he put 
a stamp tax on checks, or notes, and so forth? 

Mr. DENISON. Well, I would like to ask the gentleman a 
question. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; answer my question. Would the gentle- 
man put a stamp tax on checks, and notes, and so forth? 

Mr. DENISON. Not in a time of peace. But let me ask the 
gentleman a question. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Would you do it at this time? 

Mr. DENISON. No. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, the gentleman and I agree. I wil! make 
a good Democrat out of the gentleman soon. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DENISON. When did the gentleman change his opinion 
about the stamp tax? 

Mr.-KITCHIN. Personally I think it an outrage, except in 
time of war or extraordinary emergencies. It would not lave 
been put In the emergency act of October, 1914, if T had had 
my way. 

Mr. DENISON. Then the gentleman admits that the Demo- 
cratic Party committed an outrage? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; as you did in 1898. 

Mr. DENISON. But that was during the Spanish War. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, does the gentleman call that a war, 
that little skirmish? Why, Mr. Roosevelt and two or three 
cowboys did all the fighting. Nobody else fought at all. Col. 
Roosevelt and six other cowboys, with Gen. Wood, licked the 
whole Spanish Army, and the gentleman talks about a war. 
(Laughter and applause on the Democratie side.] 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
one question more? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Certainly. 

Mr. DENISON. The President recommended a tax on gaso- 
line; what does the gentleman say about that? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I did not agree with the President; does 
the gentleman agree with me? 

Mr. DENISON. I do; and the gentleman from North Caro- 
Jina does not agree with his President? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not agree to a tax on gasoline; there 
are a whole lot of recommendations with respect to taxation in 
that message that I did not agree with the President on, and 
not a man in the Ways and Means Committee agreed with the 
President. But the President only suggested the ways in which 
the revenue could be raised. 

Mr. HILLIARD. And they are not in the bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. They are not in the bill. Does the gentle- 
man not think we did right in repealing the stamp tax? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Then is the gentleman going to yote for 
this bill that repeals that, or is the gentleman going to vote 
against the bill and let the stamp tax of over $40,000,000 re- 
main on the books? What is the gentleman going to do about 
that? [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DENISON. I will state very clearly that I have never 
been in favor of this iniquitous stamp tax enacted by the Demo- 
cratie Congress. 

Mr. KITCHIN. What is the gentleman going to do? Is the 
gentleman going to vote for those taxes by yoting against this 
bill which repeals them? 

Mr. DENISON. I have stated to the gentleman that just as 
soon as we get in control we will show you what we will do. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, but the gentleman will be very old 
before his party gets in control. [Laughier.] We need the 
money now and next year. He will be called on to vote now— 
not 2 years or 10 years hence. What is the gentleman talking 
about? Did anybody ever hear of a gentleman before who 
wants to put off his responsibility to a day when the people 
are not going to let him have any? [Laughter and applause on 
the Democratic side.] Are you going to vote against the income 
tax in this bill which will raise $107,000,000 from wealth, from 
ability to pay, to heip finance these appropriations for which 
you voted—and you have tried by your vote to make them more? 
Now, honor bright, are you going to vote against that income 
tax? Are you? [Applause on Democratic side.] 

Mr. DENISON. I do not know yet how I am going to vote 
on this bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am going to tell you how to vote. If you 
lct me tell you instead of the minority leader, you will vote 
right. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DENISON. I will reserve that question to myself. I 
will put my vote in the Recorp, and I will state my reason for it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Then, the gentleman is not decided. Do 
you mean to say that a man as intelligent as you look to be— 
and I know that you are intelligent—has not been conyinced 


by my argument and by the facts which I have presented? 
{Laughter.] Why, it is a reflection on the gentleman’s intelli- 
gence. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DENISON. I have not been convinced. 

Mr. KITCHIN, Will you vote against the inheritance tax 
or the munitions tax, the tax on the war traffickers? 

Mr. DENISON. Does the gentleman want me to state all of 
my views now? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman asked me a great many ques: 
tions, and I want to ask him some. Will you vote against the 
munitions tax? 

Mr. DENISON. If the gentleman wants to yield the floor to 
me and allow me make my remarks on the bill now, I will state 
how I stand. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Why does the gentleman wish to make any 
remarks, when he has just admitted he does not know how to 
yote? But the gentleman started this thing first. 

Mr. BURNETT. And he is willing to quit, too. [{Laughter.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. Now, I shall come back to the munition 
tax, We levy a tax on the manufacture of munitions, but meas- 
ure the tax by the amount of gross receipts. We specify what 
munitions of war are. We aim at the instruments of human 
destruction, Of course wire fencing and mules and wagons and 
dozens of other kinds of articles are munitions of war in a sense, 
but we do not extend the tax to them. We cxtend the tax to 
guns, rifles, canuons, projectiles, torpedoes, shells, explosives, 
and so forth. Because of exceptional circumstances we deemed 
it wise and proper to put a special tax on the smelting of copper 
ore, refining and alloying copper. Excepting the business of 
manufacturing the munitions of war specifically mentioned in 
the bill, no business has derived so much benefit and profit di- 
rectly from the war as the copper industry. A larger per cent 
of its product goes into instruments of war than that of any 
other large industry. 

The rates of this tax are: 

Gunpowder or other explosives, excepting blasting powder and dyna- 
mite: Five per cent of the amount of the gross receipts not in excess 
of $1,000,000 and 8 per cent of the amount of the gross receipts in 
excess of $1,000,000. 

Cartridges, loaded or unloaded, and caps or primers; projectiles, 
shells, or torpedoes of any kind, including shrapnel, loaded or un- 
loaded, or fuses; firearms of any kind, including smail arms, cannons, 
machine guns, rifles. and bayonets, or any parts of any of the articles 
above mentioned: Two per cent of the amount of such receipts not 
in excess of $250,000; 3 per cent of the amount by which such re- 
ceipts exceed $250,000 and do not exceed $500,000; 4 per cent of the 
amount by which such receipts exceed $500,000 and do not exceed 
$1,000,000: and 5 per cent of the amount by which such receipts 
exceed $1,000,000. 

Copper ore, metallic copper, or copper alloys: One per cent of the 
amount by which such receipts exceed $25,000 and do not exceed 
51.088.680 2 per cent of the amount 8 such receipts exceed 

1,000,000 and do not exceed $10,000 ; and 3 per cent of the 
amount by which such receipts exceed $10,000,000. 

It is provided, however, that if the net profit derived from the 
sale or disposition of the articles above mentioned is less than 
10 per cent on the amount invested in the production of the 
articles no tax wili be levied. If the payment of the tax would 
reduce the net profit below 10 per cent, the tax levied will be 
only the amount, if any, in excess of 10 per cent profit. 

Mr, JAMES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. Does the bill provide for the payment of a 
tax on copper of a mining company that does not scll copper 
for purposes of the manufacture of munitions? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. The gentleman will see that copper 
has gone up in price over 100 per cent, I would say. There is 
no injustice done in this bill, though the tax rate may seem 
high, for this reason. We have a proviso that the Government 
gets not a penny until the copper smelter or the copper refiner 
or the munition maker gets 10 per cent clear net profit both on 
the amount invested as capital stock and on the amount in- 
yested in the production of the product. That is, he gets 10 per 
cent upon the actual capital stock, the amount inyested in the 
plant, and then 10 per cent on the further amount invested 
in the production of his output—invested for raw material, 
wages, salaries, and the whole current expenses in the turnout 
of the product. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield for a question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Is there any exemption on muni- 
tions sold to the Federal Government? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No, 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Ought there not to be? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; and I will tell the gentleman why. 
This munition provision relates back to January 1, 1916. Com- 
paratively little of such munitions have been sold to our Gov- 
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ernment so far. We are taxing the manufacture of munitions 
when sold to our Government as well as to others. Of course, 
the munition makers will get together and put the price to our 
Government up just plus the amount of the tax, and the Gov- 
ernment in this event would be paying the amount of the tax 
it collected. But there is this saving feature about it. When 
the Government deals with these munition plants now there 
is no possible way, by statute or otherwise, by which it can 
find cut how much such munitions cost, or whether the prices 
charged are exorbitant or not. Under this bill, in order to as- 
certain their net profits, they must show by their books and 
other satisfactory evidence the actual amount invested in the 
plant, exactly what their raw material costs, the amount of 
wages and salaries paid, and their overhead charges, their 
insurance and everything, and the Government therefore will 
have the right to ascertain and the means of ascertaining what 
the costs are, whether prices charged are excessive, and it can 
then be in a position to make fair and reasonable bargains and 
protect itself against excessive prices, 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. PLATT. Is it expected the inheritance tax can be col- 
lected through the regular collectors of internal revenue in 
the districts? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think so. 

Mr. PLATT. In the State of New York we have the transfer- 
tax appraisers in every county to appraise estates. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That will be of great service in ascertaining 
the value of the estate. This will be an easy tax to collect 
because all the States have administrators or collectors or 
trustees who must make returns to the State under oath. This 
will greatly aid the Government's collectors. 

Mr. PLATT. If they cooperated with the State officials, it 
would do; but ought not there to be something in the bill to 
permit that to be done? 

Mr. KITCHIN. They can do it. There is a general law au- 
thorizing the Treasury Department to make rules and regula- 
tions for the collection of these and other taxes. They collect 
them in the regular way and they can 

Mr. PLATT. It does not appear here in this bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Under the general law the Treasury De- 
partment can make rules and regulations which would render 
easy such cooperation. 

Mr, SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. SLOAN. ‘The gentleman has information, I assume, con- 
cerning the relative proportion of munition products in 1915 
that were produced and sold to foreign Governments and our 
own Government, and the same for the portion of 1916 which 
has lapsed, produced for foreign sale and for use in this 
country? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Is that a question or a statement? 
not get it. 

Mr. SLOAN. Has the gentleman information as to what is 
the relative proportion of our munitions in this country pro- 
duced for foreign Governments—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. Compared to our own? 
much over 80 per cent. 

Mr. SLOAN. That was in 1915. 

Mr. KITCHIN. In 1915 we did not export anything like as 
much as we will in 1916; two or three times as much in 1916, 
T would say. 

Mr. SLOAN. ‘The fiscal year or the calendar year? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am talking about the calendar year. 

Mr. SLOAN. The calendar year fixes the time for the taking 
of the tax, January 1—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. The increase for this calendar year will be, 
perhaps, 200 per cent, and of our total production our exports 
would be more than 90 per cent. 

Mr. SLOAN. Ninety per cent foreign and 10 per cent home? 
How about the calendar year 1915? 

Mr. KITCHIN. For the year 1915 I would say over 80 per 
cent. Our Government purchased practically nothing in com- 
parison- with the purchases by other Governments and their 
citizens who are manufacturing for their Governments, 

To give the gentleman and the House some idea of the large 
increase in our exports of the direct munitions of war during 
this year over the calendar year of 1915, the statistics show 
that for the entire year of 1915 we exported $24,808,000 worth 
of cartridges, while for the five months of this year—from Janu- 
ary 1 to June 1—we exported $20,486,000 worth. Of gunpowder 
and other explosives, for the calendar year 1915, we exported 
$155,247,000 worth, but for the first five months of this year 
we exported $233,258,000 worth. 


I dia 


Oh, I would say 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. 
question? 

Mr. KITCHEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. 
follows: 


Will the gentleman yield for a 


I notice section 201 reads as 


That every person manufacturing gunpowder or other explosives shall 
pay for each taxable year an excise tax equivalent to the following 
percentages. 

Beginning on page G1. 
year” when it is taken? 

Mr. KITCHIN. It means the calendar year. The bill speci- 
fies that the first taxable is the year beginning January 1, 1916, 
and ending December 31, 1916. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. 
cerned it is retroactive? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; we catch them, as it were, going and 
coming. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 5 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. I see in the report that the taxes 
that are proposed to be raised under this bill are divided into 
four classes—income tax, inheritance tax, munition tax, and the 
fourth division by reenacting a certain law. What I wanted to 
ask is, Is there any tax under the fourth division that is not 
already imposed by the law? 

Mr. KITCHIN. There is no tax under that on any new sub- 
ject. We revise the wine tax by which we will collect about 
a million dollars more, although we reduced the tax on some 
classes of wine. It was claimed that it was so high on some 
wines that it prevented production. The wine production in 
1915, after the passage of the emergency act, fell from 47,000,000 
to about 27,000,000 gallons. I doubt, however—in fact, I do not 
believe that the tax caused this big reduction, 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. So, practically, there is no new 


What is meant by the words “ taxable 


So far as this language is con- 


Will the gentleman yield? 


‘| subject of taxation in the fourth division called “ Miscellaneous 


taxes”? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. We changed the rate and method of 
taxation of tobacco—that is, the license tax—to equalize such 
tax; also the rate and method of the tax on theaters—motion- 
picture shows—for the purpose of equalizing the tax, 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Now, there is a part of that 
fourth division enacted two years ago that has been wiped out? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; much of it, and especially the stamp 
taxes. I am going to get to that in a moment, however. 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. I notice the gentleman spoke 
about raising necessary funds to conduct operations on the 
Mexican border and in Mexico by an issue of bonds upon the 
theory that they are not current but extraordinary expendi- 
tures. What does this bill contemplate in the way of raising 
revenue to build fortifications? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Although fortifications might last for years 
appropriations for their construction are always considered n 
current expense, and we so treat it. They change with the 
change of guns on the ships or with the fancy or invention of 
our military experts. 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. 
to be substantial and permanent. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We are going to modify and change and im- 
prove our fortifications, although we have the best in the world, 
according to experts’ testimony last session. But this war has 
conyinced the experts that they will not do, but that we must 
make changes and improvements, and we will continue to take 
down and put up and add every year. Does the gentleman 
think the fortification bill is going to be less next year than this 
year? 

Mr, WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. I do not know, but fortifica- 
tions ought to be of a substantial and permanent character. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No more than any other defensive or offen- 
sive instrument of war—— 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. I think fortifications would be 
a legitimate subject, to be provided for by the issuance of bonds. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I regret to differ with the gentleman. Our 
committee—that is, the majority members—considered that, and 
they unanimously differed with him, and it was put up to the 
administration, and it took this view. If Congress should take 
the gentleman's view and consider all the fortifications perma- 
nent military improvements to be paid for by bonds by our 
children, it would take care of only $19,000,000 out of the 
$74,000,000, as the increase of appropriation for fortifications 
is 519.000.000. 

Mr. CLINE. 

Mr. KITCHIN. 


These changes are supposed 


Win the gentleman yield? 
I will. 
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Mr. CLINE. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to sec- 
tion 201, the following language: 


That every person manufacturing gunpowder or other explosives 


shall pay for each taxable year an excise tax ivalent to the follow- 
ing percentages of the gross receipts during suc ear from the sale or 
disposition of such explosives manufactured in the United States, ex- 
cept blastings, powder, and dynamite. 


Is that section 201 taken and considered in connection with 
section 208, which refers to the net profit derived from the 
manufacture? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; and it shows how the net profits are 
to be ascertained. 

Mr. CLINE. Otherwise I do not understand the language 
in reference to the gross receipts in section 201. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The tax is an excise tax on the manufacture 
of the munitions specified, measured by the gross receipts, or, 
as is commonly said, a tax on the gross receipts. But before the 
Government gets a penny the manufacturer must get at least 10 
per cent clear, or net, profit. If he fails to make over 10 per 
cent net profit the Government gets nothing. The bill sets out 
how this net profit is to be ascertained, by deducting running 
expenses, wages, salaries, costs of the materials, insurance, 
taxes, and other overhead charges, and so forth. 

Mr. CLINE. The percentage they pay is based on the net 
receipts? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; upon the gross receipts; but the deduc- 
tion of 10 per cent for the manufacturer is based on net profits. 

Mr. CLINE. And that is to be deducted? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; 10 per cent net profit must first be de- 
ducted for the manufacturer. If by collection of the tax on 
gross receipts his net profits would be less than 10 per cent, the 
Government collects nothing. In other words, the Government 
can only collect its amount of taxes on gross receipts out of the 
excess profit over 10 per cent. If such excess is sufficient to pay 
the whole tax on gross receipts, the Government gets all of its 
tax. If such excess profit is not sufficient to pay the whole tax, 
the Government gets the profit in excess of the 10 per cent. 

The profits may be, and in most cases will be, large enough 
for the Government to get its full tax on gross receipts and the 
manufacturer to receive much more than 10 per cent. 

Mr. MANN. If it is 15 per cent profit the full tax would be 
levied and collected. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is about correct. The manufacturer 
would first get his 10 per cent. However, the remaining 5 per 
cent would not quite be sufficient to pay the full 5 per cent tax 
on gross receipts, which rate applies to the receipts of a manu- 
facturer in excess of $1,000,000. 

The bulk of the contracts are for amounts exceeding $1,000,000. 
The 15 per cent net profit would be enough to give the manufac- 
turer his 10 per cent and to pay the Government its entire tax 
at the rate of 3 and 4 per cent, respectively, on gross receipts 
exceeding $250,000 and not exceeding $500,000, and on gross 
receipts exceeding $500,000 and not exceeding $1,000,000, as is 
provided in the bill. 

If the manufacturer makes 25 per cent net profit, he will have 
enough out of his profits to pay the Government the full amount 
of the tax of 5 per cent on gross receipts and then have a little 
over 18 per cent clear profit. 

Mr. OGLESBY. The levying of this tax might leave the 
manufacturer 40 or 20 or 11 per cent, but it must leave him 
10 per cent. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman from New York states it cor- 
rectly. Now, be it remembered that this 10 per cent net profit 
which the manufacturer must have before the Government gets 
a cent is not simply 10 per cent on the capital stock of the com- 
pany or individual, sufficient to make 10 per cent dividend, but 
is 10 per cent on the capital stock invested (which is usually 
put into the plant), plus 10 per cent on the further amount in- 
vested for operation of the plant; for instance, money invested 
in purchase of supply of raw material, payment of wages, sala- 
ries, in supplying heat, light, power, and so forth. 

The bill declares “such net profit shall be computed on the 
amount actually invested in the United States in the manufac- 
ture of such articles,” and so forth. 

Mr. SLOAN. Answering the inquiry of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. WX. Brza WILLIaus!], the gentleman said that 
this proposition was considered in the committee, but I do 
not recollect all that proposition being considered in the Ways 
and Means Committee. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, yes. The gentleman is mistaken. That 
was considered for weeks, and we discussed that time and time 
again in the committee. 

Mr. SLOAN. With the committee in session? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; a majority of the committ 

Mr. SLOAN. It was not in session. : 


Mr. KITCHIN. I will say to the gentleman that we gave the 
gentleman and the other minority members full opportunity to 
discuss and offer any amendment, if that is what the gentleman 
is getting at. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Some of the minority side of 
the House have asked for a minority report. Is it not a fact that 
the majority report was first handed to the committee in a con- 
fidential way yesterday, and it was first printed for the use of 
the House this morning? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman is mistaken. The majority 
report was given or sent to every member of the Ways and 
Means Committee Monday. 

The gentleman may not have been here at that time, but the 
other members of the committee who were here were told by me 
that morning, or the day before, that they could have the bill 
at 4 o'clock. The bill was sent to each minority member at 4 
o’clock—just as soon as it was printed—and the ranking mem- 
ber on your side [Mr. Forpney] received his, and I think the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonewortH] received his. I um 
sorry the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] did not 
receive his; and the report was sent to each minority member 
of the committee Monday. Members of the committee had from 
Saturday until to-day to study the details of the bill, and from 
Monday until to-day—Thursday—to go over the report. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I received mine by special messenger at 
10.30 Saturday night. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. May I say to the gentleman 
that I did not receive this report, or even see it, until it was 
handed in a confidential way to the Members yesterday, and I 
received the printed report, numbered, for the first time to-day. 
I want this to go into the Recorp. I apologize for putting it in 
the gentleman’s speech, but I want it to go in, so that the mi- 
nority Members will know why they did not receive a minority 
report. It has been impossible to prepare one since receiving 
the majority report. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I believe the gentleman was out of the city 
on Saturday, Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will answer the gentleman. 
They were all holidays except Saturday, but I had the situation 
covered. I arranged with one of the most careful attachés of 
the House to look for this bill and report until late Saturday 
night. My own secretary, in addition, was looking after it; but 
no copy of the bill came to me until Monday morning and no 
copy of the report until yesterday. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, if the gentleman had told me about his 
anxiety, I would have given him my copy, because the gentle- 
man, by not getting a copy, missed on Sunday and the Fourth of 
July the best reading and the best argument he ever saw. 
[Laùghter.] I am sorry the gentleman did not get it, because if 
he had he would probably have voted for this bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Holidays came along and some 
of the members of the minority did not receive the bill until 
Monday morning; the Fourth of July intervened, and then came 
the committee meeting yesterday—Wednesday—and the general 
debate to-day. The majority report did not reach some Members 
who were diligent in their search for it until yesterday, when 
the committee met. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If so, it was their fault. Of course the gen- 
tleman may not have known the details, but the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania knew, in substance, everything that was going 
into that bill—income tax, munition tax, and inheritance tay, 
and special or miscellaneous taxes—30 days ago or more. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I read it in the newspapers 
but, as the gentleman knows, that is an uncertain way to legis- 
late. It is fair to say to the gentleman and his committee who 
had this bill under consideration many months that no man, no 
ordinary human, could thoroughly comprehend this bill and 
make comparisons with the existing law, due to the changes in 
this bill, covering 101 pages, in the time given to certain mem- 
bers of this committee. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I understood the gentleman to say that he 
submitted the report of the committee to some minority Mem- 
bers some time Saturday? : 

Mr. KITCHIN. I told the Clerk to send one copy to each one 
just as soon as he got it. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I got mine Monday night. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; Saturday night. 

Mr. MANN. May I ask when this bill was first considered by 
the full membership of the Committee on Ways and Means? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yesterday morning, by both the majority and 
minority members. 

Mr. MANN. And when was it reported to the House? 

Mr. KITCHIN. It was reported yesterday afternoon. 
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Mr. MANN. So that the report of the committee was sent out 
several days before the committee met to act upon the bill? 
{Laughter.] ? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; the majority of the committee, as has 
always in all Congresses been the custom, prepared the report 
in advance of the full meeting; but there was not a member of 
the committee who could not have had it on Monday, at least if 
he was at his office, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It was not so in my case. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If it was not so, it was because of the fault 
of the mails. Every minority Member was told that he could 
get the report Monday, and he could, had he desired or tried to 
get it. 

Mr. MANN. I did not interrupt the gentleman. I would like 
to pursue my inquiry as to what chance there was for the 
minority to make any amendments to this bill in committee, 
considering the fact that the report on tbe bill had been prepared 
and sent out before the committee met? [Laughter on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. HILL. I want to say that I got my bill at 4 o'clock 
Saturday afternoon. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Saturday afternoon. 

Mr, HILL; Yes; at 4 o'clock. On Monday I received the 
report with instructions 

Mr. KITCHIN. The report did not go out until Monday to 
the committee members. 

Mr. HILL. With instructions that it was confidential and 
that it might not be the final report that might be submitted, 
because changes might be made in it. Consequently I treated 
it as confidential. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman from Connecticut is correct. 
We gaye the report to the minority Members in advance, so 
that they would have opportunity to study it before the com- 
mittee met and make any suggestions they desired. And the 
committee at its full meeting could amend it, if it desired, 
before presenting it to the House. 

Mr. SLOAN, ‘The report on the bill was not sent out until 
Saturday. ` 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman docs not mean the report. 

Mr. SLOAN. I meant the bill. 

Mr. MANN. The report was sent out Monday, was it? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; to the committee members, 

Mr. MANN. That was two days before the committee met. 
[Laughter.] = 

Mr. SLOAN. I will say my copy was deliyered to me at my 
office in the course of mail this morning at 9 o'clock. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, well, if a man does not attend to his 
mail better than the gentleman from Nebraska, as appears by 
his statement, of course he would not get it earlier. [Laugh- 
ter.] Now, is there any other Republican member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means or of the House who wants to ask 
me a question or make a complaint about this matter? If so, 
get it in now, as I want to answer all in a bunch at one time. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. DILLON. I want to call the gentleman's attention to the 
income feature of this bill. Did the committee consider the 
power of Congress to make this retroactive, to make this effec- 
tive from January 1, 1916? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Les, sir. 

Mr. DILLON. In the face of the law now on the statute 
hooks? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. DILLON. The law on the statute book provides for 1 
per cent on incomes, and that is the existing law. That is 
right, is it? 

Mr. KITOHIN. Yes. 

Mr. DILLON. Now, you propose in this act to go back and 
make it 2 per cent, when there is an existing law on the 
statute book. Do you believe Congress can do that? 

Mr. KITCHIN. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. DILLON. Upon what theory? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Do you know we retroacted in the income 
tax of 1913? The act was passed October 8, 1918. It levied 
on incomes received from March 1, 1913, the date when the 
income-tax amendment to the Constitution was proclaimed. 

Mr. DILLON. ‘There was no existing law on the statute book 
at that time. Here is a law on the statute book, and has been 
for six months, affecting this year, that says 1 per cent. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The tax the gentleman speaks of as 1 per 
cent is for the calendar year. I think the gentleman, upon re- 
flection, will agree that we have the right to increase the income 
tax and make it applicable to incomes received this calendar 
year as well as for the years succeeding the passage of the bill. 

Mr. JAMES. As to the munition tax, is it a permanent tax 
or only during the war in Europe? 
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Mr. KITCHIN. It is permanent; but when the world is re- 
stored to normal conditions we will collect comparatively little 
from it, and its repeal would not cause us to lose any consider- 
able amount of revenue. 

Mr. JAMES. Is there any tax on iron or steel? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. ‘There are so many thousands of uses 
among the people generally, in their daily lives, of iron and steel 
that we did not impose a tax on them. 

Now let me reply to the questions and insinuations of some of 
the minority Members of undue haste and unfairness on the 
part of the majority in introducing the bill, presenting the re- 
port, and taking the bill up for consideration in the House. 

Gentlemen, such insinuations are pure political buncombe. 
What are the facts? Every man on the committee knew more 
than a month ago, from the papers and from talking with me, 
what was going to be done. I told them a month or two months 
ago—every Republican and Democrat, in the House as well as 
in the committee, that asked me—that we were going to levy 
taxes on munitions of war, increase the income tax, and pro- 
vide an inheritance tax, retain the miscellaneous taxes that 
are in the bill, and repeal the stamp taxes. Every newspaper 
in the United States has stated that a dozen times in the last 
two or three months. I have given out interviews to this 
effect. I have talked with the minority members of the com- 
mittee for the last month or two and told them what was going 
in the bill. They knew that the Rainey tariff-commission bill 
would be put in. This has been introduced in the House for 
over two months. They knew the dyestuffs provisions were go- 
ing in. I spoke to the ranking Republican Member on the com- 
mittee and told him that we would call a meeting of the com- 
mittee on Monday or Tuesday, as would best suit his and his 
colleagues’ convenience; but the gentleman said it was just be- 
fore the Fourth of July, and that Members wished to be away, 
and that it would be all right to wait until Wednesday. I told 
him that the bill would be introduced Saturday; that I would 
have it printed that day and give copies to minority Members 
that afternoon, which was done. I told him, further, that the 
tentative report of the majority would be printed and given 
them Monday. This was done. He made no complaint of un- 
due haste or unfairness on our part. He, I am glad to say, 
makes none now. He knew the custom that had existed here- 
tofore. He knew what happened when the Payne-Aldrich bill 
was introduced—a bill that raised $350,000,000, covering nearly 
200 pages and 4,000 items. ‘The gentleman knew how that leg- 
islation was introduced and reported, and there is not a Repub- 
lican here who, even if he believed we had ten times more of the 
sense of fairness than they had, would haye expected us to 
have presented the report until yesterday. 

Gentlemen, you talk about undue haste, and not giving the 
minority Members more time to consider in the committee this 
bill, what did you do with your Payne bill and report? Why, 
you introduced the bill on March 17, a bill raising $350,000,000, 
covering over 4,000 items and 200 pages. It was not printed un- 
til the following morning. Mr. Payne, by direction of the Repub- 
lican members of the committee, on March 18 called the Demo- 
cratic members of the Ways and Means Committee together and 
in 12 minutes by the watch rammed it down their throats. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] He did not permit them to offer 
an amendment; did not permit them to make a suggestion; but 
just as soon as they got in the committee he said, “ Gentlemen, 
we have met here to report out this bill. All in favor ofa favorable 
report of the bill make it known by saying ‘aye.’ Those opposed 
‘no? ” All the Republicans answered “aye” and all the Demo- 
crats answered “no.” Then they called the roll, and after the 
roll call they made a motion for immediate adjournment and 
adjourned. Not a Democrat had the opportunity or the privi- 
lege of reading a line of the bill or the report until after the 
committee had adjourned—until the next day. They did not 
even produce the report there. They took up the bill in the 
House for consideration the very next day. The Democrats 
had no time or opportunity to even see the report until it was 
presented on the floor of the House. Yet the stand-pat Repub- 
licans now begin to wrap around them the cloak of fairness and 
say, “ You did not play us fair, because you broke the custom 
and gave us three or four days to consider the bill and report 
before taking it up in the committee and the House, while we gave 
you 12 minutes. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

We gave you from Saturday until Wednesday—before the full 
committee met—to read and study the details of the bill, and 
from Monday to Wednesday to go over the tentative report, 
three or four times longer than was ever before given to the 
minority in all the history of revenue and tariff legislation. 

We were not responsible, if some Member did not open his 
mail, or if some Member left the city and depended upon some 
attaché of his to secure for him the bill and report. 
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As I said, I told the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. FORDNEY], 
the ranking minority member of the committee, that the com- 
mittee would meet Monday and fully consider the bill and pro- 
posed report, if he and his colleagues desired, and he said it 
would be all right to meet Wednesday. We met Wednesday. 
We offered the minority the privilege which had never been 
given before in the whole history of the 50 years of Republican 
revenue and tariff legislation to offer any amendment to the bill 
from beginning to the end, and consider it in the committee as 
long as they wished. 

We told them we would stay there till midnight to do it, but 
they said no. They only took three hours, while when the 
Payne bill was being considered in the committee the then 
majority gave the Democrats only 12 minutes to come in and 
get out. [Laughter.] 

The minority did suggest some amendments to the pending bill 
which I shall ask the House to adopt. Gentlemen, it is not right 
to try to make anyone believe that we have acted with undue 
haste or unfairness in presenting to the House either the bill or 
the report. 

Mr. RAINEY. May I call the attention of my colleague to the 
fact also that this bill contains 101 pages, and that only 24 pages 
of it are new matter? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. RAINEY. The tariff-commission bill was introduced four 
months ago, and the only absolutely new matters are the dye- 
stuffs items, containing 4 pages; unfair competition, containing 
8 pages; the munitions item, containing 7 pages; and the tax 
on estates, containing 10 pages—24 pages in all. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; and, as I have said, the minority mem- 
bers of the committee, as well as Members of the House who 
have been interested in the revenue legislation, knew a month 
or more ago substantially everything which the bill would con- 
tain. Neither the protest of undue haste nor the plea of igno- 
rance on the part of some gentlemen is fooling anybody. 

Now, coming down to the special or miscellaneous taxes. We 
repeal all stamp taxes. [Applause.] The biggest change from 
the present law we make is that of the wine schedule, which 
change will raise a million dollars more revenue and be more 
easily collectible. It is not satisfactory to the wine makers and 
not satisfactory to many people, but we believe it is a fair, 
square measure that will not materially injure the wine makers 
and at the same time will produce more money for the Treasury. 
I do not believe it will prevent the making of an extra gallon 
of wine. We retain the bankers’ tax, the stock brokers, the 
pawnbrokers, and the $1.50 on beer, ale, and so forth. We 
repeal the tobacco tax of $4.80 that every little tobacco dealer 
throughout the country had to pay. We repeal the merchandise 
brokers’ tax. We changed the method of taxing theaters and 
moving-picture shows. Instead of making a flat tax according 
to the seating capacity, as under the present law, whereby a 
theater or motion-picture show taking in $200,000 a year pays 
no more than the little one taking in perhaps $5,000 a year. 

We make it $10 for towns not exceeding 1,000; $15 in towns 
having a population in excess of 1,000 and not in excess of 
2,000; $20 in towns or cities having a population in excess of 
2,000 and not in excess of 8,000; and a tax of one-half of 1 
per cent on the gross receipts from admissions in towns or cities 
having a population in excess of 3,000. I believe that is fair, 
and a just tax. It is not unreasonably high. Out of every $2 
of receipts the Government gets a penny. The theater and 
moving picture show have been one of the efficient factors in 
creating a sentiment favoring appropriations for preparedness 
and consequently for high taxes—for the necessity of a new 
revenue bill. They have exploited the propaganda of the muni- 
tion makers. Although the tax rate is small, it will produce 
about $1,000,000 more than the present method. 

As to tobacco, cigar, and cigarette tax: This tax under the 
present law, of 1914, and in the pending bill, is in the nature of 
a license or privilege tax. We do not interfere with the general 
internabrevenue tax on these articles, which will yield for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, on cigars, in round numbers, 
$22,800,000; on cigarettes, $26,400,000; on other manufactures 
of tobacco, such as plug and smoking tobacco, $33,400,000. 

The privilege or license tax in the present law and in the 
pending bill is an additional tax. We, by this bill, change the 
method or rate of this tax from that in the 1914 act in order 
to equalize its distribution. The distribution of the present tax 
is most unequal and inequitable. By its operation the larger 
manufacturers pay the smallest rate and the small manufac- 
turers the highest rate. We have equalized the rate, making a 
flat rate for all, except for the very small producer, giving him 
a little lower rate, through a specific tax. 

For instance, under the operation of the present law the larg- 
est manufacturers of cigars paid a rate of only 21 cents per 


thousand, while some of the smaller manufacturers paid from 5 
to 10 cents per thousand. We provide a flat rate of 5 cents per 
thousand each, big or iittle, producing over 400,000 cigars a 
year. 

Take cigarettes; under the present act the four big companies 
paid at the rate of from about one-half to one-third of a cent 
per each 10,000, while little fellows paid all the way from 12 
cents to 40 cents. We put a flat rate of 24 cents—I call attention 
to an error in the print of the bill. It is printed 25 cents; it 
should be 2.5 eents. We shall ask, however, for an amendment 
making a flat rate of 3 cents. By this change we will collect a 
few thousand dollars more than under the present act, but the 
four big manufacturers, by paying the same rate as the small 
manufacturers, as in this bill, pay most of the tax. The Lorril- 
lards, Liggett & Myers, the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., and the 
American Tobacco Co., instead of paying each a tax of $2,496, 
or a total of $9,984, under the present law, will pay under the 
pending bill about $40,000. Liggett & Myers, instead of paying 
$2,496, will pay about $16,000. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman speaks of repealing all stamp 
taxes. The stamp tax act is in force and will be until this passes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. What do you do about the special tax upon 
cigars? Do you repeal it back to the 1st of January? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; it is in force up to December 31, or until 
the 1st of January, when this takes effect. 

Mr. CANNON. You do not refund anything? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; except stamps unused and on hand. The 
present law remains in force until the passage of this bill, but 
the stamp provisions are repealed at once upon its passage. 

Mr. CANNON. You do not pay anything back except refund 
of unused stamps? 

Mr. KITCHEN. That is correct. It was stated by the depart- 
ment that it would take a thousand extra clerks to keep the 
accounts if we did. That is one of the virtues of the rule we 
have passed; we want to get it into the Senate as quickly as 
possible, so that you will not have to lick stamps any longer than 
you have to. As has been said, you do not want to lick a stamp 
any more than you have to, for it might cause some fellow to 
lick a Republican or a Democrat some time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Will the gentleman from North 
Carolina yield? > 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri, If I understand the inheritance 
provision, there is $50,000 exempt. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. And all indebtedness. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. If a man dies worth $100,000 
and he owes $60,000, there would be no inheritance tax? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No tax at all. 

Mr. REILLY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. REILLY. What do you propose to raise on taxing 
amusement places? 

Mr. KITCHIN. About $2,000,000. 

Mr. REILLY. And on bowling alleys? 

Mr. KITCHIN. We do not change that either. Between 
$700,000 and $1,000,000 a year is collected on those and billiard 
tables. 

Mr. REILLY. Is that an increase over last year? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Last fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, we 
collected from those $791,414. This was from October 22, 1914, 
date of the emergency act, to June 30, 1915. This fiscal year we 
will collect about $950,000. 

The bill, as every Member knows, contains a provision creating 
a tariff commission, known as the Rainey tariff-commission bill. 
My Democratic colleagues of the committee and the House will 
pardon me for being perfectly candid. I do not favor such a 
commission. From every viewpoint of the Democratic theory 
of the tariff, for the maintenance and promotion of the prin- 
ciples of revenue legislation which Democracy has been preach- 
ing throughout the country for more than a half century, in 
my judgment, a tariff commission is neither necessary nor 
wise nor expedient. 

Standing alone, as a separate and distinct measure, I would 
oppose it. Surrounded as it is by and connected with so much 
other needful and beneficent legislation in this bill, and in def- 
erence to the judgment of a majority of my colleagues on the 
committee and in the House, who do not share my fears as to 
the results of its creation and operation, I shall support it. 

I believe that the Ways and Means ittee, made up of 
Democrats and Republicans, is a good enough tariff commission. 

There is no sacrifice of principle involved in the adoption or 
rejection of such a commission, It is simply a question of 
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necessity or wisdom or expediency; though every Democrat 
must confess with some degree of humiliation that its advocacy 
now by the Democratic Party is a sudden and complete change 
of its position and crossing of its policy. 

My fear is that such a commission will prove the most effi- 
cient device ever conceived by protectionism for the promotion 
of its cause. 

The tariff-commission promoters and propagandists were the 
National Tariff Commission Association, an organiaztion headed 
and officered and controlled by lifelong Republican protection- 
ists. Their sole object was to reinstate protectionism and make 

' it permanently the fixed policy of the Government. They have 
been most potent in working up public sentiment in favor of 
such a commission. How much this sentiment prevails through- 
out the country or how strong it is I do not know. I do know, 
however, that within two short months the mind of the adminis- 
tration and the Democratic Congress has been changed from a 
most persistent opposition to a most insistent advocacy of a 
tariff commission. 

I expect to hear in the next few years—yes, in the next few 
months—more protection sentiment from’ Democrats than I 
have heard in all my life heretofore. 

I fear, too, after the organization of the tariff commission, 
the next tariff-reform fight the Democratic Party makes—if it 
ever makes another—will be against the combination of the 
Republican Party and the membership of the tariff commission. 
I have heard some Republicans of the House express the fear 
that the President will pack the commission in favor of a “ free- 
trade” tariff. I know there is no ground for such a fear. My 

fear is that even if every member when first appointed should 
be a rank free trader, in a few years he will be a rank high 
protectionist. From the time he is appointed until his term 
ends he will be environed only by protection. He will be asked 
to do nothing except in the interest of protection. Every com- 
plainant and every petitioner that will come before him will be 
a protectionist. Every lawyer—Democratic lawyer under a Dem- 
ocratic administration, Republican lawyer under a Republican 
administration—or other representative of a client will argue to 
him for protection. Every witness called will be a protectionist. 
Every factory or plant investigated will be protected plants, and 
every owner a protectionist. He will see nothing but protection 
and breathe nothing but protection. From one year’s end to 
the other he will hear nothing but protection, until, finally, he 
will know and speak only the language of protection. The 
clever and cunning authors of the tariff commission conception 
anticipate such operation and results. 

There is no doubt a large sentiment in this country, cleverly 
created by protectionists, that believes that the present abnor- 
mal situation has so revolutionized the industrial and economic 
conditions throughout the world as to justify the establishment 
of a nonpartisan, disinterested tariff commission that will give 
Congress and the public disinterested, unbiased information and 
disclose facts regarding tariff legislation in this country and 
in other countries, and industrial conditions in this and other 
countries, There is also a reasonably large sentiment in the 
country, and was before the war, worked up by this association 
of lifelong Republican protectionists, among the merchants, the 
bankers, and other business men that if we had a tariff com- 
mission, a nonpartisan commission—and I do not believe much 
in this nonpartisan talk—it will take the tariff out of politics; 
that it will stop all tariff agitation, which, they say, hurts 
business. My friend from Illinois, Uncle Jor, and my friend 
from Michigan, Mr. Forpnry, as well as I, certainly have sense 
enough to know that the tariff is never going to be taken out 
of politics as long as Members of Congress can vote on it, as 
Jong as the Constitution gives the House the sole power to 
initiate legislation raising revenues. Just as long as a large 
portion of the people, on the one side, believe and insist that 
tariff taxes are a blessing—the higher the taxes the larger the 
blessing—that the tariff should be levied on all the people for 
the especial benefit and enrichment of a few of the people, and 
a large part of the people on the other side believe and insist 
that tariff taxes, like other taxes, are a burden which the people 
must bear and pay, that the tariff should be levied, in the in- 
terest of all the people, for the benefit and support of the Gov- 
ernment, just so long will the tariff be in politics, and just so 
long will there be agitation here and agitation on the stump 
and agitation through the press and elsewhere throughout the 
United States. And that condition is going to continue, because 
most of the people on each side are honest in their belief, and 
they believe that their particular theory is for the general 
welfare of the people. 


Now, let us take up the dyestuffs proposition. If I were as 


good a Democrat as I used to be [laughter], I would be fighting 
the dyestuffs provision, but I am going to take this bill with 


that dyestuffs proposition and tariff commission in it like I 


used to take a bad pill when I was a boy. [Laughter.] I 
would take it down ali at once. If I began to nihple around it, 
and pinch off one piece at a time, I could not get it down to 
Save my life. [Laughter.] So, gentlemen, if this dyestuffs 
proposition—although I helped to fix it myself—were standing 
alone, and were not sugar-coated by such palatable legislation 
around it, I could not swallow it to save my life. But I am 
going to do it. [Laughter.] 1 have been instrumental in fixing 
up this dyestuffs proposition, which is a compromise between the 
Hill bill and no bill at all. I can see some grounds why a Demo- 
crat can support it. I can see no grounds why a Republican 
should oppose it, provided it is all he can get. [Laughter.] 
You know, we have always heard Republicans denounced, and 
some of us have participated in the denouncing, as belonging 
to the big interests, as always bestowing favors upon the big 
fellows and kicking around the little fellows. I used to think 
that that was largely politics. I used to think the Democrats 
overdid that. But I never had the real truth of such charges 
demonstrated until I began to look into this dyestuffs proposition. 
The Republicans have been in power practically for 50 years, 
and during that time they have written practically all our 
tariff laws, swearing at all times that they were protecting and 
building up every single American industry, big and little. But 
we find that, after this long lease of power and tariff making 
for protection of American industry, at the beginning of the 
European war the United States was producing less than 15 
per cent of the domestic consumption of dyestuffs. Why? Be- 
cause the big textile industries in this country, the paint manu- 
facturers, the wall-paper manufacturers, and the varnish and 
leather industries, and other big dye-using industries, whose 
capital stock sounded in the hundreds of millions, forbade the 
Republican Party placing a high-tariff tax, even in the name of 
protection, on products which they must purchase, and de- 
manded free and untaxed dyes for themselves. When these lit- 
tle dyestuffs fellows came down to a Republican Congress and 
a Republican committee, begging for a little help, a little protec- 
tion from the self-assumed friends of American industry, the Re- 
publican Party in Congress kicked them out of the Capitol, and 
then with a rush threw their arms around the big dye-using 
interests and said, Oh, we are not going to exact one single 
penny from you to protect this miserable, little, contemptible 
dyestuffs industry up here in Buffalo and Brooklyn,” and in the 
State represented by my distinguished friend Mr. HIT. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, these same standpat Republicans come to us, a good old 
Democrat like me, stretch out their hands and say, “ Please help 
remedy a wrong we have been committing upon these dyestuffs 
gentlemen for the last 50 years. We know we hugged to our 
bosoms these great big industries, like the silk industry, the 
woolen industry, the cotton textile industry, and pushed from 
up in contempt the little dyestuffs fellow. And we feel now we 
did them wrong. We feel that you Democrats will do the right 
thing, the fair thing.” [Laughter and applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] Gentlemen, under the abnormal conditions and ex- 
traordinary circumstances we have done the fair thing, even from 
their standpoint, and we have made the bill so just and fair and 
efficient that three of the star witnesses who appeared before our 
committee in behalf of the Hill bill declared that this bill is 
all right, that while it does not give them as much as they 
wanted, it gives them all they needed. One of the biggest dye- 
stuffs producers in the United States, Dr. Becker, president of 
the Becker’s Aniline & Chemical Works, told me that with this 
bill on the statute books in five years he would make dyestuffs 
cheaper than Germany or any other country in the world. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, what do we do? 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

ME KITCHIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think that Mr. Becker's 
statement is correct? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; I believe they can do it. His statement 
was substantiated by Mr. Wigglesworth, another Hill witness. 
It was corroborated by Mr. Waters, another of Mr. Hus wit- 
nesses. 

We make three groups: The first group contains raw materials, 
which are made free. Brother Hrt believes in that. The 
second group contains the intermediates. Upon intermediates 
we put 15 per cent ad valorem. That is practically what it is 
in the Underwood Act. Group 8 contains the finished dyes 
and colors. Upon these we put 30 per cent ad valorem. Upon 
most of these we have now 30 per cent in the Underwood Act. 
It is not materially changed so far from the Underwood Act. 

Now, here is where the Republicanism comes in, which I do 
not like. [Laughter.] But I am going to take it under all the 
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circumstances, and I give you some reasons why I take it. In 
addition to the ad valorem of 15 per cent on the intermediates 
and 30 per cent on the finished we put a temporary specific duty. 
On the intermediates, group 2, we add 22 cents per pound in 
addition to the 15 per cent ad valorem, and in group 3, the 
finished product, in addition to the 30 per cent ad valorem we 
add a specific duty of 5 cents per pound. Brother Hs bill 
added 31 cents in group 2 instead of 24 cents and 73 in group 3 
instead of 5 cents, Brother Hırs bill gives it permanently. 
Our bill gives this addition of 24 cents and the 5 cents per 
pound for five years certain. 

Then, if the manufacturers at the expiration of five years 
are producing as much as 60 per cent of our domestic consump- 
tion of dyestuffs, the specific duty of 23 cents per pound on the 
intermediate and 5 cents per pound on the finished dyes are 
to be reduced 20 per cent each year for the succeeding five 
years, when all the specific duty goes off and only the ad valorem 
duty remains substantially what it is now in the Underwood 
Act. But if the manufacturer is not producing 60 per cent 
of the domestic consumption at the end of the first five years, 
the specific duties go off at once. You see, we make the manu- 
facturer do something. He must build up the industry. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. What assurance did the gentleman's com- 
mittee get that these businesses could be made effective in five 
years? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No assurance, except that the biggest and 
-~ wisest men in the business said they could and would. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I understood the gentleman, in reply to my 
colleague, to say that he believed that a protective tariff im- 
posed on dyes for 10 years would establish that industry? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I said they said in five years, and I believe 
they can. 

Mr. MANN, I have been preaching that 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. In the present emergency I am advocating, 
or, rather, explaining or apologizing for this kind of protection 
temporarily. [Laughter.] I was and am against the stamp 
tax, but I voted for it as a temporary measure, an emergency. 
I am against the Government going into the marine-insurance 
business, but we all voted for it as an emergency. I am not in 
favor of issuing this scrip ” money, but in times of emergency 
I would vote for it. I am not in favor of the shipping bill, 
with its many objectionable features, but I voted for it as an 
emergency. 

There are two objects the Democrat always has in mind in 
levying a tariff—one is the revenue and the other is the con- 
sumer. This bill does not affect the Democratic policy or prin- 
ciple of revenue or its interest in the consumer. We get no 
revenue at all now. It is all cut off, so that by this bill we do 
not lose any revenue. 

Now, if conditions remain just as they are, we lose the 
revenues without the bill, because no revenues are coming in. 
Mr. HL says this bill will not prevent a flood of imported 
dyestuffs when the war ends, but they will pour in upon us; 
if so, it will increase our revenue. The users of dyestuffs are 
not what we call the ultimate consumer, but they are the tex- 
tile manufacturers, the leather manufacturers, the wall paper 
manufacturers. Dye is one of the little infinitesimal but nec- 
essary ingredients, which they must have, that goes into the 
manufacture of their products. Now, if a Republican had put 
this tax upon dyestuffs he would have gone to the textile 
schedules, the wall paper, paint, and leather schedules and 
put a higher tariff on the finished product to compensate the 
manufacturer of the finished product for the tax, and thus 
made the people—the ultimate consumer—pay the dye tariff. 
We do not raise the tariff a penny on the finished product that 
goes to the ultimate consumer. Who pays this tax? The tex- 
tile manufacturer, the cotton, woolen, and silk manufacturers, 
the walf-paper manufacturer, the paint, varnish, and leather 
manufacturers pay it, and do not get one cent increased tariff 
on their finished product. 

The consumers of these dyestuffs are the textile, wall paper, 
leather, and paint manufacturers; and these consumers come 
to us and say, “ We do not want the Government to pay this 
for us; we do not want the Government to build this up for 
us; we do not want the ultimate consumers, the people to whom 
we sell, to pay this through an increase of tke tariff on our 
finished product, but we ourselves are so anxious not to be 
caught again in war times with a dearth of dyestuffs, and be 
again so embarrassed in the manufacturing of our products, 
that we favor the dyestuffs provisions of the bill and are willing 


for many years. 


to be taxed and pay every dollar of the tariff increase it im- 


So, gentlemen, have we violated any Democratic principle? 
We do not affect any revenue. I 

If Mr. HII is correct, we will get more revenue. It will not 
raise the price of the finished products to the ultimate consumer 
a penny, because we do not increase the tariff on any finished 
product that he buys or consumes. For example, a suit of 
clothes like that worn by my friend here—on such a suit there 
is only about 24 cents worth of dye used, so the tariff in this 
bill only adds to the cost of the suit about I cent. That tax 
or tariff must be absorbed and paid hy the manufacturer be- 
fore it gets to the consumer. The manufacturer tells us that-he 
is willing to pay it. Even if he was not willing he would 
have to pay it, because we have refused to raise the tariff on 
the finished product into which the taxed dyes enter. So, 
gentlemen, after all we are not so far wrong even from an old- 
fashioned Democratic viewpoint. 

In conclusion, we will have to-day and to-morrow for general 
debate and for general enlightenment. After that we are going 
to have two days under the five-minute rule to offer and con- 
sider amendments. Let us put our wits and our wisdom and 
our patriotism together, and if there is anything wrong about 
this bill from the real patriotic standpoint, let us correct it; let 
us perfect it. And then, following our good example a few 
months ago on the sugar tariff, let us Democrats and Republi- 
cans have one more genuine love feast of legislation, and all 
vote together for this bill, which affords you, my Republican 
friends, an opportunity, for the second time in your life, to 
cast a real respectable and patriotic vote. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] 


Revision of Newspaper and Magazine Postal Rates Will 
Make 1-Cent Letter Postage Possible. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES H. RANDALL, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 25, 1916. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, on May 31, 1916, I introduced 
the following bill in the House of Representatives: 


“A bill (H. R. 16145) to establish rates of postage on second- 
class matter. 


“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That all 
newspapers, magazines, and other publications regularly ad- 
mitted to the mails as matter of the second class shall here- 
after be subject to the following rates of postage, the zone 
system now applying to parcel-post matter to be adapted also 
to second-class matter: 

Local, first, second, and third zone (under 300 miles), 1 
cent per pound. 

“Fourth zone (300 to 600 miles), 2 cents per pound. 

“Fifth zone (600 to 1,000 miles), 3 cents per pound. 

“Sixth zone (1,000 to 1,400 miles), 4 cents per pound. 

“Seventh zone (1,400 to 1,800 miles), 5 cents per pound. 

“ Eighth zone (over 1,800 miles), 6 cents per pound: 

“ Provided, That free-in-county circulation provided by law 
shall continue as at present: And provided further, That no 
discrimination in rates of postage on account of frequency of 
issue shall be permitted in the city or town where a publication 
is mailed or otherwise.” 5 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is designed to remove several serious 
evils or discriminations from which the American people suffer 
in the administration of the postal affairs of the country, 
namely : 

1. An annual net loss of $80,000,000 in postal revenues is 
caused by the grossly inadequate postage rate of 1 cent per 
pound, which is charged for carriage in the mails of publica- 
tions of the national and magazine class. 

2. Universal 1-cent letter postage can not be enjoyed by the 
people until the losses on newspaper and magazine mail are 
recouped. to the post office. The sale of 2-cent stamps and 
stamped envelopes in 1915 aggregated $150,000,000, while the 
second class or newspaper postage loss exceeded one-half that 
amount. One-half of the postage paid on every letter theres 
fore went to subsidize the publishers of national magazines, 


3. Publishers of local newspapers, daily and weekly, suffer 
enormous losses of advertising revenues by the discrimination 
in postal rates in favor of publications of national character 
located many hundred miles from the local field, but enjoying 
the same postal rate which the local papers pay in their re- 
stricted fields. 

The time has come when the Postal Service must be put on a 
business basis. Discriminations against the man who buys the 
2-cent stamp and against the publisher of the newspaper in the 
local field must cease. The postal rate of 1 cent per pound, 
which is granted as a practical subsidy to the national papers 
of the magazine class, has resulted in fabulous fortunes: for 
private: interests, and to whieh the Postal Department is giving 
a plain contribution of more than $80,000,000 annually. 

To make this more definite in. the mind of the public, let me 
give the startling illustration of the workings of this: mail sub- 
sidy feature as applied to three magazines published by one com- 
pany in Philadelphia. They are regarded as: among the highest 
elass publications in America. One of the three has a circulation 
of over 2,000,000 subscribers, receiving $5,000 and upward per 
page per issue for advertising which appears in its columns. 

The company owning these periodicals pays the Government 
annually from $600,000 to $650,000 for mailing same, and which 
is based at 1 cent per pound. The cost for the above service, 
according to the testimony of the Second Assistant Postmaster 
General, Hon. Joseph Stewart, and given before the hearing of 
the House Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, was over 
8 cents per pound, thus showing that the cost of the distribution 
of the above was from $4,800,000 to $5,200,000 per annum, and 
that there was a loss of over $4,000,000 on the publications. of 
this company alone. 

This is the application of our mail subsidy to only one publi- 
cation. The same abnormal policy is pursued with many like 
publications, until to-day, as has been said, the net loss to postal 
revenues is in excess of $80,000,000 annually, 


ONE-CENT LETTER POSTAGE. 


Mr. Speaker, I have to-day introduced a bill to establish im- 
mediately upon its passage the 1-cent rate om “drop” letters 
for local and rural delivery at every post office in the United 
States, with the object ultimately, though not far in the future, 
of securing universal 1-cent letter postage for the people. 

If Congress will revise the second-class or newspaper postal 
rates, this great reform, for which millions have petitioned this 
body, can be secured. 

With the permission of the House, I will incorporate in my 
remarks the following: 

1. The letter of Frank E. Noyes, president of the Wisconsin 
Daily Newspaper League, indorsing the proposed zone system 
for newspaper postage. 

2. The letter of the Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., 
stating that 64 per cent of the monthly customers’ bills of elec- 
tric lighting companies are delivered outside of the mails, be- 
cause it can be done more economically than by paying. the pres- 
ent 2-cent rate for drop letters, thereby depriving the Govern- 
ment of large revenues. 

8. Table showing the number of pounds of second-class mat- 
ter—newspapers’ and magazines—mailed during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1915. 

4. Editorial comment of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Sun and the 
Redondo (Cal.) Reflex upon the proposed zone system for news- 
paper postage, 

LETTER OF WISCONSIN DAILY NEWSPAPER LEAGUE. 

4 \ Junw 17, 1916, 
Hon. CHARLES II. RANDALL, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SIR: My attention has been called to the fact that you have 
introduced a bill in the House to change the postage rates 
newspapers and m and which ts the parcel-post. zone to 
second-class mail matter. I am much interested in the subject and would 
be glad to have you send me several Sopire of the bill in question. 

f I can do anything personally to aid a rationa] movement along this 
line, I will be glad to do so, and also offer assistance through the on- 
ally League, of which I am president; and I am sure that the presi- 
dent magne the Inland Dail apas Association, as well as the 
Wisconsin Press ciation, will be glad further the movement. Hop- 
ing to hear from you in the near future, I am, 

Yours, very truly, = 
FRANK E. NOYES, President. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES NOT USING MAILS, 
Tue CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING Co., 


Cleveland, 1916. 
Hon. CHanLxs H. RANDALL, * Jene > 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Sin: Answering your letter of inquiry dated June 8, we un- 
doubtedly would mail 8 bills if we could do so at a Sout 
but becanse pe would be sind to — 

e w O De relley 0 n 
making the deliveries, — me 


In this connection it may interest you to know that most of the elec- 
tric utilities are also delivering consumers’ bills, and that the number 
is: growing annually. The result of a canvass 
of 144 electric utilities, 


month. 
It may be of interest to you to know that our distributors, for which 
work we employ men between 50 and 60 Parra of age, at wages of $2.50 
day, have averaged this year 480 bills each per day, and that their 
nstructions are to either hand the bill to a me of the household, 
place it in the mail box, or return it to the office, The figure 480 repre- 
sents actual deliveries. 
We will be pleased to give you any further information we can on this 


subject. 
Very truly, yours, J. H. SCOBELL, Auditor. 


Number of pounds of second-class matter mailed during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1916. 
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According to. the estimate ef Hon. Joseph Stewart, former 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, the cost of handling the 
aboye mail was 8 cents per pound, entailing a net loss to the 
Post Office Department of 7 cents per pound, or $77,650,004.95 
on the 1,109;285,785 pounds carried. No wonder we can not 
have i-cent letter postage! 


[From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Sun.] 
ZONE SYSTEM POSTAGE. 


Another revision of the postal rates is contemplated by some of the 
ress, who have been giving the subject of reve- 
nues m this branch of the Government careful study, as evidenced 
by the bill recently introduced by Representative RANDALL, of California. 
e subject was revived recently by the agitation Micon by the Gov- 
azines by freight. The zone system, 


f sending 
tion charges are based by common 


ernment’s system o 
upon which individual tran: 
carriers, is being advocated. 
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It is contended that on second-class matter rates should be propor- 


tlonate to the distance the bundle or pa must be transmitted, just 
as it is with the - charges. As Ít is now, the users of first- 
class mail pay yearly a large sum to cover the deficit occasioned by the 
carriage of cheaper matter, e 

Second-class mail matter, it is held, does not pay a fair proportion of 
the expenses of the service. Last year, for example, 2-cent stamps 
and stamped enyelopes to the value of $159 395,250 were sold, and yet, 
according to the estimates of the Post Office Department, the loss in 
carrying second-class mail was $80,000,000. In the bill introduced by 
Mr, RANDALL in the House this inequality is sought to be corrected 24 
establishing zones for second-class matter, the first three up to 60 
miles to be charged for at the present rate now in force of 1 cent a 
pound, and from that to 6 cents a pound for the longest distance. 

This would naturally throw pon the * with their nation- 
wide circulations, the necessity of paying the 8 of the cost of 
transporting and distributing their publications. The rate now charged 
is discriminating and unfair, The newspaper, with a comparatively 
local circulation, within the 800-mile radius, is compelled to pay just 
the same as is the — 2 with a nation-wide circulation. It is fig: 
ured by the department that it loses 7 cents for each pound of second- 
class matter carried. 

That the bill will meet with vigorous opposition is a foregone con- 
clusion, especially from those monthly publications that are now being 
carried from coast to coast at the same rate that a newspaper pays to 
be transported a few hundred miles. But the general tendency is to 
recognize the justice of the zone system, with increases that are reason- 
able. The short haul is objecting to paying more than a fair share of 
the cost of maintenance for the long haul. 


[From the Redondo (Cal.) Reflex.] 
TO EVEN UP POSTAL RATES. 


Congressman RANDALL at Washington is not forgetti the trials 
and troubles he had as a newspaper editor and has introduced a bill 
into Congress rearranging the schedules for the shipment of second- 
class mail matter, which includes newspapers, magazines, and other 
periodicals. Mr. RANDALL shows that whereas magazines are getting 
rich, small newspapers are barely making a living. And one reason is 
because magazines are carried by the Post Office Department at the 
second-class rate of 1 cent a pound all over the country, even erg 
in many cases it costs the Post Office Department 8 cents a pound to 
transport them. And small newspapers have to 2 the same rat 
even though nearly all their papers are deliver at home, withou 
any transportation. Mr. RANDALL advocates the establishment of a 
gone system for second-class mail under which all publications taking 
advantage of the system would pay graded rates for the different zones 
in which. their publications are delivered, similar to the 8 
zone system. In this way he believes that the deficit in the Post 
Office partment could be eliminated and country papers could get 
fairer treatment as compared with the large magazines. 


The Catastrophe of Error. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. GRAHAM, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
fy rae Hotse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 29, 1916. 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted by the 
House I insert in the Recorp the following able and timely edi- 
torial from the Albany Evening Journal of August 21, 1916, en- 
titled “The catastrophe of error,” which I hope will be read 
by everybody who heard or will read the President’s address to 
Congress to-day: 

THE CATASTROPHE OF ERROR. 


The attitude of mind of the President of the United States, and of 


the people generally, toward the threatened railroad strike is added 
evidence of the confused condition of thought pervading this country, 
to ance the Evening Journal has regretfully alluded on numerous 
occasions. S 

The will to avert a calamity frequently leads men into action worse 
than calamity. Thus it may be possible that the misfortune of the 
railroad strike may be averted, but a greater misfortune, though not 
so obvious, may be entailed. 

The citizen who has no direct financial interest in the outcome, as 
employee or stockholder, but who bas a vital financial interest as a 
traveler or snippen, jumps immediately to the conclusion that dif- 
culties of this acter ought forever to be made impossible by law. 
When the appalling effects of a eral railroad strike are contem- 
plated—the closing down of industry so that hundreds of thousands 
will become idle, and the hen See of providing food for the 
of the cities—it is natural that the mind should accept any solu 
the problem, no matter what. The difficulty, however, is dee 
It lies in the thought, which has been aining currency the last few 
years, that any form of contractual relations in which one person pays 
another for service is in reality a form of human slavery. As a con- 
sequence of this doctrine those who believe it advocate, pending the de- 
struction of the entire social system, that the one who fs paid for serv- 
ice has the right to do anything he pleases to compel a greater stipend 
for such service, no matter what that service may be deemed to be 
worth in times past. His right not to work, if he does not desire to 
do so, is good democratic doctrine. His right to combine with others 
to prevent work being done is distinctly a combination in restraint of 
trade, which is violative both of the common and statute law. But if 
he is in sufficient numbirs, together with those affiliated with him, to 
control the Government through the franchise, then the power to in- 
flict upon him the penalty for yiolation of the principle involved in the 
common law becomes nugatory. 


This impasse leads the careless thinker to separate public-service cor- 

rations, such as rail. s, from other industries, and to argue that 
hey should be governmentaily owned in order to avold the danger to 
the public involved in strikes. But what are known as public-service 
businesses are not fundamentally different from other industries, al- 
though they appear to be because of owning a franchise. The farmer 
who produces milk serves the public just as the New York Central 
Railroad does. This ples leads logically toward Government owner- 
ship of everything, which means a socialistic state administered by the 
will of the majority. Furthermore, the remedy is inadequate. Em- 
Bloyess do not change their status because of a change in ownership. 
A few years ago the 11 owned railroads of France were 
tied up by a strike, and it was only through ordering out the employees 
asa part of the militia that M. Briand, formerly a socialistic agitator, 
but at the time minister of the interior, was able to restore order. ig 
expedient, however su for the moment, no more touched the 
root of the difficulty than Mr. Wilson’s absurd and inept operations in 
the present situation in this country. 

Out of the hundred million people in the United States there are 

robably not a thousand who would declare a man had the right to 

ke the life of another. His belief in the right to his own existence 
involves belief in the right of another to his existence. On the other 
hand, those who believe that the contractual relation for wage between 
one person and another is fit and proper, do not represent nearly such 
unanimous opinion, They doubtless represent to-day the majority of. 
opinion, but no such large majority of opinion as would bave been the 
case 25 years ago. The younger generation has not been taught that 
each person is master of himself, and is the molder of his own for- 
tunes, as he was taught a eration or two ago. He is practically 
taught that the State owes him a living, that those who are success- 
ful are stealing what belongs to him, and that the fact of his exist- 
ence involves an obligation on the part of some agency to provide him 
with the means of life. This thought is not confined to those who 
work for wage. In fact, it is not held by thousands of those who do 
live through wage. It is a familiar theme of all social reformers. It 
is the rock upon which the Germanic state is bullt at the prosent time. 
It is contrary to the American spirit, the American Constitution, and 
American teaching. But it is here. 

Mr. Wilson in a recent speech made the statement that labor was not 
a commodity, a doctrine which involves, of course, the denial fo a man 
of the right to sell his labor at such price as he can get, It involves 
acceptance of the doctrine of labor leaders who in effect deny to an 
individual the right to earn his livelihood unless he is a member of 
organized labor. It is an acceptance of the Germanic theory that a 
man exists for the State, and the State ‘therefore must provide work 
for him when he is able, and a pension for him when he is disabled. 

There is no solution of this problem, again . to the fore b 
the controversy between the owners and the oop oyees of the rail- 
roads, until one or the other theory of human life is accepted, Any 
other solution is a makeshift. 

That a makeshift will be the answer is probably certain. The rail- 
roads, deprived of their liberty in the interest of the public, are still at 
the mercy of their employees. They can not place upon the consumer 
of their products any increase in their rates. Great industrial con- 
cerns which have shown large profits have voluntarily increased their 
wage scale, notably the United States Steel Corporation, and the Ford 
Antomobile Co., but they are not regulated. ‘The price of their product 
is controlled by natural law. Thus the plan of governmental rate mak- 
ing should lead to governmental wage making, but this is repugnant to 
the American theory of life, hence the confusion, the discord, the 
enigma. 


Letters Requesting Information Relative to the Navy. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN TUN House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 29, 1916. 


Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
a letter addressed by me to the Secretary of the Navy, asking 
information relative to the Navy, and the Secretary's reply. $ 

The letters are as follows: : 


JULY 28, 1916. 
Hon. JOSEPHUS DANIELS, 
Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran MR. Secretary: I am in receipt of numerous requests 
from friends and constituents asking for certain information 
with regard to the Navy. The writers wish to know its relative 
position among the navies gf the world during recent years and 
how and when our Navy was relegated to a place inferior to that 
it formerly held among other nations, if such is the case. What 
was the condition of the Navy when this administration entered 
upon its duties and what has since been done to provide an ade- 
quate Navy in ships, men, officers, and munition? They are 
interested also in what has been done to better the organization 
of both the Navy Department and the fleet, and any economies 
that have been effected. During the Sixty-third Congress, as 
a member of the House Committee.on Naval Affairs, I kept in 
close touch with all proceedings to better the condition of the 
Navy, but on becoming a member of the Judiciary Committee 
of the Sixty-fourth Congress my immediate relations with the 


Navy ceased, and I have been unable to keep in as close touch 
with it as I desired. Will you not therefore favor me with a 
letter, giving me full information along the lines suggested, 
that I may fully and correctly advise my constituents with re- 
spect thereto? I will appreciate your favor and courtesy in this 
behalf. 


Respectfully, War. Erza WILLIAMS. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, 
Washington, August 23, 1916. 
My Dear Mr. WIIAus: I am in receipt of your letter ask- 
ing how it was and when it was that the American Navy was 
relegated to a place of inferiority to that it formerly held among 
other nations, what the Wilson administration has done to re- 
store the Navy to its high place, and what economies have been 
effected in the naval administration. I have delayed answer- 
ing your letter until the new naval appropriation act finally had 
passed both Houses, so as to give you the exact figures. 
WHEN IT LOST SECOND PLACE. 


The Navy of Great Britain has been surpassed in power only 
once in our history, and that was in the administration of Presi- 
' dent Pierce, when 18 steam vessels were added to the United 
States Navy, giving it the advantage for the nonce over the 
British Navy in actual sea power, as all of the ships of England 
at that time were wooden sailing vessels and the vulnerable 
side-wheel steamers. But that situation continued only for a 
short time. In answer to your question, when the United States 
lost second place, I quote the following statement made by the 
General Board of the Navy on May 2, 1916, in response to an 
inquiry by Representative BUTLER, ranking Republican member 
of the House Naval Affairs Committee: 

There is no known method of measuring accurately the rela- 
tive power of two navies, as all elements must be considered, 
such as displacement, number and size of guns, muzzle energy 
of battery, thickness and distribution of armor, speed, and en- 
durance. Displacement is a simple and convenient measure. 
Using displacement as the comparative measure of material and 
active personnel as the comparative measure of personnel, the 
following shows when the United States became second in size 
and strength and when the United States lost second position: 

“(a) Considering displacement of ships built, the United 
States advanced from third to second place in 1907 and dropped 
to third place in 1911. 

“(b) Considering displacement of ships built and building, 
the United States advanced from third to second place in 1909, 
held this place for a short time only, and dropped to third 
place again in the same year, 1909, 

„(e) Considering active personnel, the United States ad- 
vanced from third to second place in 1908, dropped to third 
place in 1911, and to fourth place in 1913. The United States 
advanced again to third place in the first part of 1914, and later 
that year dropped to sixth place, owing to the expansion of the 
naval personnel of belligerent nations.” 

The United States lost second place because Germany built 
ships rapidly, while the United States contented itself with a 
small program of naval construction. In 1903 the General 
Board urged the adoption of a program providing for the con- 
struction of two battleships a year. If that plan had been car- 
ried out, by 1919 we would have had 48 battleships and would 
have kept our place. But in 1905 the Secretary of the Navy 
(Mr. Bonaparte) asked for only one battleship, and in his mes- 
sage to Congress in the same year President Roosevelt said, in 
order to maintain and increase the then standard efficiency of 
the Navy, it did not “seem necessary, however, that the Navy 
should—at least, in the immediate future—be increased beyond 
the present number of units,” and he advocated adding “a 
single battleship to our Navy each year.” In his 1907 message 
President Roosevelt wrote to Congress: “I do not ask that we 
continue to increase our Navy. I merely ask that it be main- 
tained at its present strength.” At that time the General 
Board was insisting upon two to three new battleships each 
year, but their recommendation was carefully pigeonholed and 
not permitted to reach the public. Never until the Wilson ad- 
ministration was the recommendation of the General Board given 
to the public. “I never saw it,” was the statement of the two 
ranking members of the Naval Affairs Committee of the House, 
when, in 1913, I printed the General Board's report as an ap- 
pendix to my report. And yet, though successive Republican 
administrations had kept it as a sealed book, while I gave it 
circulation, certain critics declare I have suppressed reports. 
If former administrations had done as much for the increase 
of the Navy year by year as the Wilson administration did 
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during its first two years, the American Navy would not have 
dropped from second to third place. 

When Wilson was inaugurated the Navy was short of ships, 
short of men, short of officers, short of munitions, short of air- 
craft, and behind in target practice. 


TARGET PRACTICE. 


It was good up to 1909, at the short ranges then used, but 
had fallen off “ between 1909 and 1913,” to quote Capt. Sims, an 
expert in target practice. Admiral Fletcher says the recent 
practices were held at ranges of from 16,000 to 18,000 yards, 
which are the longest ranges at which firing has occurred in 
the present European war, and “it is believed that scores 
recorded are higher than ever before in the open sea.” Capt. 
Sims says that the last target practice “came up about 40 per 
cent.” Capt. Plunkett, director of target practice, says, The 
records of the fall of 1915 indicate that we are advancing by 
leaps and bounds.” Other experts in the Navy, including the 
commander in chief of the Atlantic Fleet, give like testimony, 
and the determination to make still greater improvement shows 
the splendid spirit that animates the Navy. I do not claim 
any credit for this except that I have sought the leadership of 
the best equipped experts and given them every opportunity and 
eo DEN for practice and practice and still more prac- 

ce, 


FIGHTING CRAFT. 


What has the’ Wilson administration done for this chief need? 
Three naval bills have passed. In the first two bills appro- 
priations were made for five dreadnaughts, as against three in 
the last two years of Taft’s administration. There were like 
increases in destroyers and submarines. The following is a 
comparative table showing the number of the various classes 
of vessels for which appropriations were made during the Roose- 
velt, Taft, and Wilson administrations : 


But this does not begin to tell the story of the big things the 
Wilson administration has done to increase the Navy. For the 
first time in the history of the Republic a Chief Magistrate 
went before Congress and advocated the new policy of a con- 
tinuing constructive program instead of the authorization year 
by year. As a result of President Wilson’s policy, approved by 
Congress, a wide departure has been made and, by the authori- 
zation of a three-year program, the Wilson administration has 
authorized, in addition to the 121 ships enumerated above, the 
construction of 90 more ships, including 6 dreadnaughts, 2 battle 
cruisers, 6 scout cruisers, 37 submarines, and 30 torpedo-boat 
destroyers. 
PRESIDENT’S PROGRAM POPULAR. 

_No such program has ever before been suggested by a Presi- 
dent, and it passed Congress by a majority so large as to show 
that in his resolve we “should be strong upon the sea“ Presi- 
dent Wilson had the support of the overwhelming majority of 
the American people of all parties. Indeed, the President's 
continuing program, a new innovation, was so popular that both 
the Democratic and Republican conventions specifically de- 
manded its adoption by Congress. It was his appeal to the 
people and their monster human and written petitions of indorse- 
ment which secured the big naval building program. 

A CONTRAST. J 

The total amount for the construction of new ships authorized 
by the Wilson administration is $655,289.806. The total in 
Roosevelt's four years was $83,192,938, and the total during 
Tafts administration was $127,747,118. That is to say, Wilson 
in a little over three years has secured authorizations more 
than three times as much to increase the Navy as did both 
Roosevelt and Taft in their eight years. If his two predecessors 
had shown half as much interest in strengthening the Navy as 
Wilson has shown, it would not be necessary now, in a period of 
high cost of construction, to make such large provision as the 
Sixty-third and Sixty-fourth Congresses have been forced to 
authorize in order to make up for the lack under both Roosevelt 
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and Taft. There is not a defect in the Navy to-day that was 
not inherited from former administrations. I am glad to say 
that under the constructive leadership of Wilson most Repub- 
licans united with the Democrats in supporting the big Navy 
program, which will repair the deficiencies of former adminis- 
trations. 

Let us consider men. Not less important than fighting craft 
are men to man them. The Roosevelt administration added 
7,500 men to the Navy. The Taft administration authorized 
7,000 men. though Secretary Meyer asked for only 4,000; but 
only 8,000 were actually enlisted. In the first two years of 
Wilson’s administration 5,824 men enlisted, and increase author- 
ized is 27,500. In emergencies the President may make the 
enlistment 87,000, as against the 51,500 authorized when Wilson 
was inaugurated. This will be a sufficient number to man all 
ships, which has not been possible in this generation. The large 
increase at this time was made necessary because former ad- 
ministrations failed to enlist enough men to man the small 
number of ships they constructed. There was no organized 
Naval Militia, no provision for a reserve, and no civilian train- 
ing when Wilson became President. Provision has been made 
for these, an indispensable adjunct to an efficient Navy. 

PROOF OF IMPROVEMENT IN THE NAVY. 


While the utmost care is exercised in accepting men for the 
Navy, causing the rejection of five out of every six applicants 
for physical, mental, or moral reasons, the fact that the Wilson 
administration has been able to fill and keep the quota of enlist- 
ments full, that reenlistments have increased from 52 per cent 
to 85 per cent, that desertions have fallen off from 216 to less 
than 90 per month, and that the number of prisoners has been 
reduced from 1,800 to 700 under improved penal systems, evi- 
dences the increased popularity and efficiency of the service. 

SHORTAGE OF OFFICERS BEING REMEDIED. 


The Navy was short of officers when Wilson came into office. 
Why? Because each Congressman was authorized to appoint 
only one midshipman to Annapolis. In May of 1913 Congress 
extended the law, which Republicans had Iet expire, giving two 
appointments to each Congressman. This year Congress has 
made an increase, so that each Senator and Representative has 
three appointments to Annapolis. This is an increase of over 
831. If this had been done under Roosevelt and Taft, there 
would have been no shortage of officers. 

PROMOTION OF ENLISTED MEN. 


Doors heretofore closed are now open to bluejackets. Under 
new legislation 25 enlisted men can now be appointed annually 
to the Naval Academy and qualify to rise from apprentice seamen 
to admiral. Already 28 have been appointed, and this new 
recognition ‘has had a salutary effect throughout the entire Navy 
and made it truly American in spirit. Fifteen enlisted men have 
been appointed as assistant paymasters and 64 to the position of 
pay clerk, which grade, numbering over 200, will henceforth be 
exclusively filled by appointments from the ranks instead of by 
the personal appointments of pay officers. Thirteen enlisted 
men have been promoted to ensign from the ranks during Wil- 
son's three years, as compared with three in Taft’s four years. 
Enlisted men are also eligible to the Aviation Corps, and new 
schools have been enlarged, giving opportunity for the best 
training to ambitions enlisted men who come into the Navy, 
with a chance to those of superior ability to earn promotion. 


EXPANSION IN AIRCRAFT. 


The present Congress has also appropriated $3,900,000 for 
aeronautics and the aviation station, continuing the wise policy 
of the Sixty-third Congress, which made the first specific appro- 
priation—$1,000,000—for aeronautics. The appropriation by 
the Sixty-third Congress has permitted the development of 
naval aeronautics so that an aviation ship is now in the fleet, 
and the Aviation Corps has been increased to 18 machines and 
160 officers and men, as compared with 4 machines and 4 officers 
in March, 1913. The larger appropriations by the Sixty-fourth 
Congress will insure a larger expansion. Under Taft $61,888.06 
was provided for aviation. Under Wilson $5,217,278,57. 

MINES INCREASE FOURFOLD. 


When the Wilson administration undertook the regeneration 
of the Navy it was found that there were no mining division and 
that there were few mines. Contracts were made at once to pur- 
chase mines abroad—none could be had in this country—but the 
European war made it impossible for the contractors to fill the 
orders. Fortunately, the Navy Department had in its contract 
obtained the right to manufacture mines in this country, and 
it is doing so in its own plant. A mining division has been 
organized completely. Now, for the first time in the history of 
the American Navy its position with regard to mines and mining 
is satisfactory. Moreover, the mines manufactured in this 


country have been produced at a cost of between $175 and $200 
less than the price contracted for their purchase abroad, and a 
large saving has been effected. For every 100 mines the Navy 
had when the Wilson administration came into office, there are 
now 400—that is, four times as many—and the number is being 
multiplied daily. 

TORPEDOES INCREASED AND PLANT ENLARGED 433 PER CENT, 


A like shortage in torpedoes has been remedied and for every 
hundred torpedoes we had on hand in 1913 we now have 158 
more, and the Navy Department is constructing torpedoes in 
its own plant at a saving of over $1,000 on each torpedo. It has 
also increased the capacity of the torpedo works 433 per cent. 
Not only are more torpedoes provided for less money, but the 
Navy Department has won its suit to prevent a private com- 
pany from selling its torpedoes to foreign nations, thereby dis- 
closing Navy secrets. In rendering his decision, Judge Cox 
made the following wise declaration, which indorses the policy 
of the Navy Department under this administration: This 
case illustrates the importance of the United States having a 
manufactory of its own for the manufacture of torpedoes and 
other implements of war, which are improved and changed 
from time to time by the addition of ingenious mecharism, 
which should clearly be kept secret unless our enemies are to 
profit equally with ourselves in every improvement which the 
ingenuity of our Army and Navy officers may suggest.” 

INCREASED PRODUCTION OF POWDER AT DECREASED COST. 

As the Navy Department increased its production of powder 
the private manufacturer decreased the prices from 80 cents 
to 53 cents a pound, by direction of Congress, after an investi- 
gation into its cost. The Navy manufactures powder for 34 
cents a pound, including all overhead charges, and this adminis- 
tration has increased the capacity of the powder factory from 
3,000,000 to 6,000,000 pounds per annum, insuring an adequate 
supply at minimum cost. 

ARMOR PLANT WILL MAKE ARMOR PLATE CHEAPER. 


For years the manufacturers of armor plate had been charg- 
ing the American people excessive prices for armor plate. All 
three companies manufacturing armor plate offered bids of 
identically the same price. Such bids were not accepted, and 
more than $1,100,000 were saved on three ships by insisting 
upon competition. But this large saving still left the price far 
above a reasonable sum, The Sixty-fourth Congress has ap- 
propriated $11,000,000 to build an armor-plate plant where 
armor plate can be manufactured at a price of $230 a ton, as 
against $454, the price which was being paid when the Wilson 
administration was inaugurated. In addition to cheapening 
the cost of production an additional advantage of a Government 
armor-plate plant would be to encourage and give opportunity 
to its experts to steadily improve the quality of the armor to 
be used on naval craft. No process is perfect, and study and 
experiment will produce superior armor. Secrets of production 
discovered by Government experts will belong exclusively to 
the American Navy. 

TO MANUFACTURE PROJECTILES, 

Congress has also appropriated $705,611 toward a projectile 
factory, to cost double that sum, insuring an adequate supply of 
superior ammunition, not now obtainable, at cost price. By ob- 
taining competition $1,077,210 was saved on a single contract 
for projectiles. A Government factory guarantees competition 
with private manufacturers and the best quality of projectiles, 

EVERY YARD EQUIPPED TO BUILD SHIPS, 


The private shipbuilding yards have not the facilities to con- 
struct the large program authorized. It was the practice, before 
the Wilson administration, to build no ships in any except two 
navy yards, and their facilities were limited. The Wilson ad- 
ministration has equipped, or provision has been made by the 
Sixty-fourth Congress to equip, every navy yard to construct 
naval craft, and it will be possible in the future to secure more 
rapid construction of new ships for the Navy in both private 
and public yards. The fact that the Government can build in 
its own yards will, in normal times, insure competition in build- 
ing and secure prices more reasonable than wauld be possible if 
it depended almost entirely upon private upbullding yards, as 
the Republicans did. 

BEST AIRCRAFT GUNS. 

The ordnance experts of the department have designed and 
completed and placed on the latest dreadnaughts the best anti- 
aircraft gun in the world. 

BEST LARGE-CALIBER GUN IN THD WORLD. 


They have also produced a large-caliber gun that will shoot 
straighter, shoot farther, and hit harder than any gun now in 
use in any foreign navy. Sixteen-inch guns are to be placed on 
the new dreadnaughts. A portion of guns of various calibers 
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are manufactured by the Navy. Based upon former and cur- 
rent prices, we have sayed $682,555.21 upon guns we manufac- 
tured since Wilson's inauguration, 


MOBILIZING AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 


The invaluable services, given without compensation, of the 
Nation’s foremost engineers and chemists have been obtained for 
the Government in the organization of the Naval Consulting 
Board, of which Mr. Thomas A. Edison is chairman. Their 
counsel and cooperation and initiative, not enlisted in the past, 
are now made readily available to aid in the solution of the 
many complicated problems always before the department. A 
committee of the consulting board has already completed the 
first census ever made of the country’s industrial resources for 
war. This information and the contemplated work of this com- 
mittee in the new laboratory to be erected under recent legis- 
lation places the unsurpassed facilities of American industry at 
the service of the country in the event of war. 

For the first time, American industry has been mobilized. 
Industrial preparedness, never before attempted in this country, 
is not a promise of the Wilson administration, it is an accom- 
plishment, needing only to be extended and more perfectly 
organized. 

BEST NAVAL ORGANIZATION, 

The unworkable organizations of both the Navy Department 
and the Atlantic Meet, in which is centered the chief strength 
of the American Navy, have been supplanted by better ones. 
Without violating the American ideal of subordinating the mili- 
tary to the civil power, the fleet and the department are now so 
organized as to effect the most successful operation afloat and 
ashore, Writing of the naval organization as it exists to-day, 
Admiral Dewey, in a letter to Chairman Papcert, of the House 
Naval Affairs Committee, recently said the United States Navy 
has “TI think, the best General Staff in the world.” 


WAR COLLEGE NOW REACHES TIE FLEET, 


In no administration of the Navy Department has the train- 
ing of officers or the preparation of the fleet for battle been 
eared for so jealously and efficiently. The Naval War College, 
where high-ranking officers are taught and practice problems in 
the science of strategy and tactics, had under Republican rule 
been permitted to degenerate until in 1913 it had a class of five 
students and nine instructors. Two courses at the college were 
established in April, 1914, and now 32 officers are taking the 
regular course, while the new correspondence course is being 
taken by 499 officers, This new course brings the instruction 
and study of the War College into close touch with the officers 
of the fleet. In his hearings before the House Naval Committee 
in February, 1916, Admiral Knight said: “The recent develop- 
ment of the War College, which has been rather striking, has 
been due in large measure to the interest which has been taken 
in it by our present Secretary of the Navy. The War College 
has been in existence since 1885, and during a large part of that 
time it has had to struggle for existence. Its ideals have al- 
ways been high and its methods of work have always been 
admirable, but never until this present administration has it 
found any active aggressive support from the Navy Department. 
Very early in his administration Mr. Daniels came to the War 
College. He saw at once what it was and what its possibilities 
were, and he said, ‘I am a friend of the War College.“ From 
that time on he has done everything possible to support the War 
College and strengthen it, and the work that we are doing there 
now is very largely due to him.” 

GENERAL ECONOMIES EFFECTED. 


Economy has been the watchword of this administration of 
the Navy, and its purpose has been to concentrate expenditures 
to the widest extent possible upon the Navy afloat, to which the 
country must look for protection in case of attack. Insistence 
upon competition among armor plate manufacturers saved 
$1,110,084, and $600,000 of this was on one ship alone, the 
‘Arizona. The same policy amongst the projectile manufac- 
turers saved $1,077,210, and the Navy, by increasing the ca- 
pacity of its powder-making plant at Indianhead, reduced the 
cost of powder from 53 to about 84 cents a pound, including 
overhead charges, while the capacity of the plant was raised 
from 38,000,000 to 6,000,000 pounds annually. The saying on 
this additional powder per year will be $570,000. The cost of 
manufacturing torpedoes was reduced from $4,202 apiece to 
$3,245, a reduction which has easily saved $300,000. In other 
words, five torpedoes can be manufactured for the $20,000 which 
must be paid for torpedoes purchased, The Navy makes all its 
own mines, at a saving of $145 on each. In smaller economies 
of various kinds $2,000,000 was saved, of which, in 1915, $1,000,- 
000 was reappropriated by Congress for aeronautics and 
$800,000 for submarines. The old “misfit” battleships Jfissis- 
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sippi and Idaho were sold, after about six and one-half years 
service, for $12,535,275.96, the original cost price of both to- 
gether, and, with $2,000,000 additional appropriated by Con- 
gress, a modern new dreadnaught, the Mississippi, now building 
at Newport News, was added to the Navy. As the result of 
carefully watching the transportation expenses of the enlisted 
men between naval stations and ships, a saving of $176,643.56 
was effected. Smaller savings have been eected elsewhere. 


ECONOMIES AT SEA, 


By care and vigilance in utilizing naval colliers to bring 
from distant ports articles used in large quantities by the Navy. 
such as hemp for auxiliaries, sodium nitrate for powder, tin, 
shellac, and the like, and for the transportation of coal to 
west coast stations and to the Philippines; by insisting on com- 
petition in the purchase of steaming coal; in the saving by re- 
melting of scrap metal; and in the purchase of provisions, the 
department has effected economies at sea amounting to 81.342, 
595. The amount thus saved has been available for obtaining 
stocks of other supplies or making repairs to vessels of the 
Navy. In other words, were it not for these economies the cur- 
rent working appropriations would have suffered to the value 
above mentioned, or Congress would have had to appropriate 
the above additional sum to meet the needs of the naval service. 


INCREASED WAGES AT NAVY YARDS. 


The number of employees in the navy yards of the United 
States is 7,485 more than when the Wilson administration came 
into power. The increased amount of pay to navy-yard em- 
ployees is $27,063.77 per day more than in 1912. The average 
pay per diem for employees in 1912 was $2.723, as compared 
with $2.997 in 1916, an average increase of pay of $0.274 per 
day. The increased pay of skilled workers is much larger. 


FPOCH-MAKING YEARS, 


These three years have been epoch-making years in the his- 
tory of the Navy. In addition to what I have touched upon, it 
may interest you to recall that during the year, for the first 
time, the Secretary of the Navy, by the use of the wireless 
telephone, has given orders to a ship 75 miles at sea; radio 
stations that put us in touch with Hawaii and Manila are being 
constructed; new 16-inch guns have. been deyised for new 
dreadnaughts, marking a wide departure from the 14-inch guns; 
electrical propulsion, not used by any other navy, is being in- 
stalled on new ships; the increase in the number of chaplains 
will provide a spiritual leader for every ship; opportunity to 
civilian aviators and engineers to come into the Navy has been 
offered; the most perfect organization (put into effect last 
year) known in any navy has received the approval of Con- 
gress and the naval service; the policy of promotion of officers 
by seniority, which was a reward for mediocrity, has been re- 
placed by a wise system of selection where nothing but merit 
counts to secure high rank. These are some of the measures of 
improvement and progress, due to the President and Congress 
and the earnest spirit of the officers and men in the service, 
which justify the pride of Americans in their Navy. There is 
no single unit of the Navy, whether of material or personnel,’ 
which has not been improved under the Wilson administration, 
and provision has been made to overcome the defects and short- 
ages which it inherited from 16 years of Republican adminis- 
trations. 

I congratulate you upon the important part you had in the 
early additions and improvements authorized during your serv- 
ice on the Naval Affairs Committee in the Sixty-third Congress, 
and also upon your interest and cooperation which, with that 
of other patriotic Members of Congress, made possible the 
passage of the biggest and best naval program ever authorized 
by any legislative body in the history of the world. It may 
interest you to know that whereas the naval act just passed 
carried an appropriation of $313,000,000, the largest appropria- 
tion ever made by Great Britain prior to the present war was 
$260,714,275, which was for the English fiscal year ending 
March 81, 1915, 

There may be criticism by some of the large provision made 
for the Navy, but those who belleve in a strong and well- propor- 
tioned Navy will rejoice that at this period in our history the 
country was blessed with the good fortune of having in the 
White House a man resolved to secure a powerful Navy, and 
with a Congress in sympathy with the demand of the American 
people for an adequate Navy, a Navy large enough to defend 
the coasts of this country and to uphold the policies and honor 
of the Republic. 

Very truly, yours, 


Hon. WI. ELZA WILLIAMS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


JOSEPHUS DANIELS. 
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Statement of the Employees’ Side in the Controversy Be- 
tween the Railroads and Their Employees. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN WORTH BAILEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 29, 1916. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to 
extend my remarks on the subject of the pending controversy 
between the railroads and their employees, I beg the privilege 
of submitting the following statement of the employees’ side of 
the case, believing that it will be of interest to the American 
people, a proper recognition of a great body of workmen, and a 
valuable contribution to the literature of this momentous epi- 
sode in the industrial life of the Republic: 

Tue THREATENED RAILROAD STRIKE. 


REASON FOR STRIKE—RAILEOADS HAVE PERSISTENTLY REFUSED TO ACCEPT 
‘ THE PRESIDENTS PLAN—NO COUNTER PROPOSITION WAS RECEIVED. 


The real and ultimate reason that the present railway e will de 
declared was the refusal of the railroads to accept the plan of settle- 
by the President of the United States. n it became 
at no adjustment could be reached through the Federal Board 
ot Mediation and Conciliation at New York President Wilson requested 
the employees’ committee and the committee of ig ee to come to 
Washington, where it was his purpose to accomplish an agreement if 
possible. Alter conferences with representatives of both the railroads 
and thelr emplorees the President proposed the following basis of 
settlement: 

»Concesslon of eight-hour day. 

* Postponement of the other demand as to payment for overtime 
1914 the counter suggestions of the railway managers until experlence 
actually discloses the consequences of the eight-hour day. 

“In the meantime the constitution, by authority of 3 of a 
commission or body of men appointed by the t to observe, 
investigate, and report upon these consequences without recomm 
tion. 

“Then such action upon the facts as the parties to the present con- 
troversy may think best. 

The foregoing plan 17 settlement was submitted to the employees 
committee on Au 7 and was accepted by them the following day, 
and the Presiden nolſded to that effect. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the same proposition was submitted to 
the presidents and general managers of the railroads, they persistently 
declined to accept such proposition or to submit a counter proposition 
which could be considered by the — 5 ees’ committee. This condition 
existed from August 17 until August „ during which 10-day period 
the employees“ committee anxiou gy d some counter propesetion 
on which a settlement could sed, Realizing that the railway 
3 MeS sim simply causing” the time to create a public opinion 
against Pr uson and against the railway employees by solicit- 
ing and LA por 5 thousands of telegrams from farmers, merchants, 
and manufacturers, the e mips. committee adopted the following 
resolution on August 27 and left for their respective homes: 

Tho resolution to quit work adopted by us in accordance with the 
vote of the members at our meeting in New York on the 13th day of 
August, 1916, and the authorit hen conferred upon our f 
ecutives and the instruction to them to fix the day and hour and to 
transmit notice of the same to the chairmen and then to the members 
are seg AA confirmed, approved, and reenacted to take effect unless 


e repre- 


SPECIAL PRIVILEGES. 

ted to railroad companies by the present Fed- 

own as the Newlands Act, is that of adminis- 
hed in an arbitration. For instance, a railroad 
e Bede ral law, a 


A special privile; 
eral arbitratio S 


ts em 
pear eS the award to mean a reduction instead o 


wage 
ge increase, and thus rail ree. have been educated oe aaa 
Soon L as a gross 


So long as operating officers of the rallwa = rmitted to interpret 
language of an award to suit themselves, — — the emp! 
of arbitration aid mo intend ita languag fali knowledge that the board 
of arbitration 0 employees 
are justified in refusing a ane oan 


Can you imagine one a a Senk to a suit at law being 
to interpret the court's decision to the extent 8 compelling „ 
party to the suit to accept cack interpretation ? 

Experience has taught the employees that it requires many months, 
and often years, to secure the enforcement of an N as intended by 
the arbitrators. 


MANUFACTURING PUBLIC OPINION. 

Nang, the . and the general ma of the railroads were 
trying to President Wilson believe that they were sincerely en- 
deavoring to among themselves on some basis of settlement of the 
present Sight. hour onsen Ry they were busily engaged In creating a 

public opinion,” at an enormous expenses to the railroads, as will 
ea 1 In the following telegram, which was sent to all station 

ne Be ee om of one of the most prominent western railroads: 

— ek is bighly Important to get trainmen es diseussed by farmers, 
stock raisers, dairymen, and merchants. jease get as many of these 
classes as possible in your town and vicinity to send telegrams rush to 


President Wilson, at Washington, D. C. 
settle the controversy by arbitration. ‘Telegrams sho non business 
of the sender. These telegrams are to be paid for from station funds 
and statement sent me for voucher your credit. I want you to send 
copies these telegrams to ma b, 5 8 oe transmitted 5 the Presi- 
dent, naing onr own wires for be well to have some of the 
most pro. t signers send ce gret Con; en and Sena- 
tors in Washington in — to those sent to President Wilson. This 
is . and must be given preference over normal business 


Information came from other roads that similar efforts to decetve 


urgently juesting him to 


— President and Members of Con: were being ty gpg pressed 
by convincing farmers and merchan hat if they wou elegrums 
this character to the President ane Members of Coi — it would 


not only prevent a strike, but prevent an increase In freig 
Thus by the use of their surplus earnings railway — —.— “ manu- 
facture publie opinion.” 


FINANCE—THE DISSIPATION OF THE REVENUE 
RAILROADS HAS COST MORE THAN LABOR. 


As a result of the methods of financing or selling securities through 
the banking institutions which control the railroads, enormous 
to stockholders have been granted. During the 
alone 18 8 rallroads, traversin. 
Fio away bonuses AA their stockholders the huge sum of 
2255 14.992. More ate 900,000 was also distributed in this 
uring iy eight representative western railroads. 
2 x F ae yee ing commissions have also been paid 
which have been without ustifeation. 


PRENZTED GAINS OF THR 


sions were paid to banks and syndicates which 
mous 9 of A sexs ag — during the period 1896-19 2. 
typical nr =e the sale of securities at much less than their 
market rag rpg oh road companies have been deprived of cash re- 
sources which they should have had and at the same time they have 
issued fictitious capitalization which became a drain on operating 
One banking house received a fee of $500. for reorganizin ng the 
Chicago Great Western in 1909, and in * 2421855 made a profit of 
$6,000,000 for the syndicate which it Pages eer In the reorganiza- 
tion of the Northern Pacific Railroad in 1896 the same banking firm 
received a commission of one-fourth of 1 per cent ee the par 5 — 
of all the securities deposited under the reor; ge 9 the onl, 
reservation being a 8 that the tota firm shoul 
not be more than $1,000,000. 
Syndicates of bankers and financiers made enormous profits in con- 
nection with the stock manipulation and transactions of the Chi 
& Alton and the Union Pacific Railroa: 


cago & Alton Railroads to the Union Pacific Railway, over the finances 
of which they had control. A banking firm whi re ted the 
syndicate received profits on these transactions also which were esti- 
mated to be more than $2,000,000. Large syndicate fits were also 
received in connection with the sale to the Rock Island Rallroad of 
some of its subsidiaries, 

As the result of this reorganization the 5 stock Issues were 
inflated without adding anything to the value ek ae Aor to its 
earning capacity, to the amount of $166 058,005" ore pan: 
000; 000 has already been paid in dividends upon these fictitious securl- 
ties, which constitute a bility against the property but do not — 5 
resent any contribution over made any way to its earning capa 
i680. dividends now paid upon these stock issues fing 

The New York Central & reer 3 A want formed by 
consolidation, dated December 15, Lp or value of the 
stock of the two companies Saran 2 The 8 tion was 844. 
815,800. This amount was arbitrarily increased without adding one 
cent to the value of the — pnp A b 5 280 in the capital stocks 
of the consolidating companies „330; or, in other words, a 
stock dividend of practicail — 15 was declared. Prior to this 
consolidation the ee of the two constituent com ies had 
been increased at a na a estimate $12,500,000 thout any 
tangible increase in 10 1808. 850.62 As a consequence, at the time of 
the consolidation in 56,928,380 of the constituent companies 
did not represent any vaine 5 5 5 The cash dividends upon this 
watered stock for 45 years, 8701914. 2 aggregates 266 per 
cent. This is equivalent to an increase of $3,887,319 p year, or a total 
a $151,429, asr 2 dividends for the 45 ‘= actual paid out by the 

88 on stock which was issued prior to or at the time of the con- 
tion aa which did not represent any addition to the physical 
0 e com: 
the terms of the: consolidation of the Chi & Alton In 1906 
„000 of railroad ee aes securities were given for 822,000,000 
of railway se securities; or words, more than $17,000,000 of 
“water” ted into the “capitalization of the new rape Bob, 

In the ——.— tion of Missouri Pacific oe in $22,- 
000,000 in fictitious perrin —— ee 55 capitaliza tion of 
ie vious road, were carried for- 


3 

ö — —— is furnished by fl uis & San 
‘rancisco Railroad Co. since its organization in 1880. Ou this basis 

of a most conservati 

Tiata. capital liabilities has been created by t i allroad in the pay- 

ment of ts and commissions to banking interests and in the 


is estimated 8008 be fictitious 
0000900; i de requirements 180 from 
the ency of capital and labor engaged 4 n on operation 
of this railroad. As a result of a recent exhaustive 5 b 


pro 


resulted 


c mates . $3,500,000 and 54.000,00 


e of the 8 use and 9 of railroad resources 
could be multiplied. e foregoing are typical and representative. 


S which i cea 
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RAILROAD PROSPERITY. 

During the past 
2 to katis es just issued 5 the Interstate Commerce Com- 
large roads, representing more 

than 90 per cent of the mileage of the Peay showed gains in gross 
operating revenues over last year of $445,702,634. Net operating reve- 
nues in 1916 were $278,361,824 more than in the preceding year. The 


gain in net revenue in 1916 over 1915, according to operating districts, 
was in round numbers as follcws : 

Mister AE eae — $139, 000, 000 
Southern distriet _--..__ at, © „000 
Western district. A i ks 100, 000 


The extreme solicitude on the part of the railway presidents for the 
“ 80 per cent of unorganized employees and their rights, when, in fact, 
it is a dischargeable offense for any of such employees to make an at- 
— —11 to cogent for the purpose of bettering their wages or working 
conditions, amusing. 


WHY NO ARBITRATION—RAILROADS KNOW WHO TO FIGHT AND WHO TO 
ARBITRATE. 

It is true that the railroad employees engaged in engine and train 
service have declined to submit their 8-hour demand to arbitration—on 
any railroad or for any class of employees. 

t is just as true that the railroads have refused to include in their 
pro} arbitration 75 of the smaller railroads where they believe a 
strike for the 8-hour day can be defeated. 

The railroads also have refused to include the colored brakemen, 
firemen, and hostlers in their arbitration, because those railroads that 
sane negroes have never recognized that they had any rights in the 
matter. 

And on 18 of the railroads on which ag: propose to arbitrate the 
S-hour day the railroads have refused to include the white hostlers 
in their arbitration. 


The railroads refuse to arbitrate wherever and whenever they feel 
strong eno to defeat a strike and 55 insist upon arbitration 
where they fear they can not defeat the strike. 

By just such methods the railroads plan to deceive and cajole the 
public and at the same time defeat the —— ol their employees. 


PACKING THE JURY. 


In courts of justice it has always been considered unfair to include 
a jury persons who have been prejudiced, either by personal knowl- 
cae or by rumor, as to the merits of the case. The purpose of the 
lroads seems to have been, first, to prejudice the punue mind against 
peo tai and then force an arbitration fluenced by this 
prejudice. 
he railroads haye conducted a panty. 8 an enormous 
expense for the e of producing a public op m (1) that the 
demands of the employees for an 8-hour day are unjust, (2) that the 
ublic will be ized to the extent of $100,000, r year if the 
hour day is granted, and (3) that no arbitration board should award 


the 8-hour 4 

In this effort to create a public opinion against the demands of rail- 
road employees for an 8-hour day, these railroads have enlisted in their 
peons campaign nine great adverti: agencies, who in turn 

ve ected 14,000 weekly newspapers between 2,500 and 3,000 
daily newspapers with which to bias public opinion. In each of these 
newspapers a series of large aplay: advertisements have been pub- 
lished at an enormous expense to t railroads. In connection with 
these efforts, hundreds if not thousands of editorials have been pub- 
lished in connection therewith, carrying the same thought as the ad- 
vertisements. These editorials have been published in pamphlet form 
and there ven greater publicity, thus demonstrating that so far 
as these 17. newspapers are concerned a public opinion already 
has been created. 

With the belief that the public mind has been so prejudiced that a 
fair arbitration is impossible, these same railroads, in concert with 
other 3 — ers’ associations, known as chambers of commerce, now 
demand the 8-hour day be arbitrated. 


QUESTION NOT ARBITRABLE—RELIGION, POLITICS, AND CLASS OPINIONS 
NOT ARBITRABLE. 


on 


a reduction of hours of labor 
10 to 8 is economically correct. 

A vast majority of the people who have invested their capital in an 
industry that requires the employment of other people in order that 
the industry may be profitable to the investor are fully convinced that 
the reduction of hours of employees from 10 to 8 is economically 


wrong. 

In an engineers’ arbitration they found the neutral arbitrator to be 
n retired railroad attorney—afMflicted with old age, bad tion, and 
acute prejudice to such an extent that he did not attempt to conceal 
his antipathy to the engineers. The railroads’ representative in this 
arbitration was so much fairer than the neutral arbitrator that he con- 
ceded more than tbe so-called neutral arbitrator wanted to give. 

In an arbitration of matters concerning conductors and trainmen ex- 
office holders, or “lame ducks,” rendered a decision that made the 
victims say, as though they meant it, “ Never again.” 

In the last arbitration of wages and working conditions of western 
engin firemen, and hostlers the board was dominated by a man 
who, as director or trustee, was directly concerned in the result of the 
award. Aside from any millions of dollars of other railroad holdin 
much of which would affected by the award, he was director ofa 
trust company that owned one block of approximately $12,500,000 of 
first-mortgage bonds of one of the railroads, parties to the arbitration. 
When his railway financial connections were discovered and official 
protest made against his continuance on the board, the employers were 
officially advised that while it had not been known that he was thus 
connected, a “* knowledge of that fact would have been favorable rather 
than otherwise to his appointment and that “nothing has been 
brought to our knowle since his appointment as an arbitrator which 
in our opinion disqualifies him as an arbitrator.” - 

But, ignoring past e: ences, let us presume that there was an 
arbitration of the eight-hour demand of railway employees and that 
in picking the jury every effort was made to appoint neutrals entirely 
free of prejudices. If the mental attitude of the men appointed is 


favorable to railway employees at the time of their appointment, it is 
a 2-to-1 chance that the employees will win. f the neutrals’ past 
environment has been such that it would require much evidence to 
convince them of the justice of the men’s demands, no eight-hour day 
would be awarded. If the president of the American Federation of | 
Labor is selected as a neutral arbitrator, he will with perfect honesty 
and sincerity award railroad men the eight-hour day. If a president, 
director, or an attorney of some great employing corporation is ap- 
pomini with just as much honesty of purpose he will deny the eight- 
our day. 


GETTING THEIR WIRES CROSSED. 


In their desperate effort to force a railroad strike in the present eight- 
hour movement those gentlemen upon whose strat the railroads de- 
Lege to secure $100,000,000 per annum in increased freight rates out of 

he strike have presumably convinced the public that the demands of 
the employees are 1 5 and exorbitant. 

But when the individual general manager takes his own Ss atte into 
his confidence, overlooking the strategy of those in charge of the move- 
ment, he does not hesitate to show his own men that the demands of the 
employees mean an actual reduction in their pay should their working 
time be limited to ut hours. 

For instance, the Staten Island Railway, an auxiliary line to the Bal- 
timore & Ohio, in fact, its New York City terminal, shows the following 
rule in their wage agreement with their firemen: 

“Ten hours or less shall constitute a day in all yard service. The 
rate of pay shall be $2.60 per day, overtime pro rata.” 

The language in all the wage schedules is similar to the foregoing. and 

his statement on this rule, Mr. W. H. Averell, general manager 
of the Staten Island Railway Co., addressed a communication to his em- 
ployees which had for its purpose the 5 of each employee that 
the demands now made upon the railroads would actually reduce their 
wages, and this is the — quoted from his communication : 

s e the requests which have been made by the four organizations 
on the ity of the railroads in the United States may, if granted, 
result in freight train, engine, and yard men receiving each year the 
same or greater pay than at present received, because of the peculiar op- 
erating conditions on Staten Island, it is absolutely certain that by far 
the larger poroetan of the men would, instead of receiving more 
money, actuall ve less. 

For example. a yard engineer now working 11 hours at 41 cents an 
hour receives $4.51, or, assuming he works every day in the year, 
Spas On the basis pro by you this engineer would receive 

0 hours’ pay, at present rates, or $4.10, or $1,495.50. This means, 
therefore, t this engineer would receive practically $150 less = 
year than he is now ting; the equivalent of nearly a month and a 
uarter pay. The same thing would be true to a greater or lesser ex- 
eal of the pay of firemen, conductors, and brakemen in yard and freight 
service,” 

Just how the general manager of the Staten Island Railway Co. 
figures out a loss of $150 year for every engineer on that road 
by the application of the demands of employeés, when the publicity 
Managers of railroads are demonstrating that it is necessary for 

freight rates to compensate them for the increased wages 
ef $100,000,000 per year, is only one of the many situations in which it 
is evident that some people are getting their wires crossed. 


MEN MUST HAVE EIGHT-HOUR DAY. 


only id for all of these hours that he actually worked, but $5.85 
in addition thereto as 26 penalties for working engineer 14 hours 
and 18 minutes on each of these 26 days without at any time permitting 
him to stop to eat. 

The same investigation proved that to earn the sum of $116.74 in 
“28 days” a fireman worked an average of 14 hours and 11 minutes 
each and every one of these 28 pars and with no stop to eat on any 
day. This switch engine fireman’s 28 days were made up of 397 hours, 
or an 3 of 401 days of 8 hours each, an average of 991 hours 
per week. 

At this rate for 12 months this switch engine fireman would work 
the equivalent of 5954 days of 8 hours each. n employee in the build- 
ing trades in this same city of Chicago worked only 44 hours a week, 
or an equivalent of 286 days of 8 hours each during a year. Thus 
this switch engine fireman works as many hours in one year as an em- 
ployee in the building industries works in two years and one month. 


REDUCED LABOR COST—-INCREASED WORK AND PRODUCTIVE EFFICIENCY OF 
RAILWAY EMPLOYEE—RAILROADS PROFIT GREATLY. 


9 Senos period of 1900 to 1915 the average freight-train load in- 
creased per cent. As a result the oads were enabled to move an 
increase of 104 per cent in freight traffic with an advance of only 23 
per cent in frefght-train miles 

These developments have been marked by a twofold efect upon rail- 
oad rtation 9 

In the first place, their labors and responsibilities have — in- 
creased. The engineer has found it 8 to operate a and 
more complicat iece of mechanism, and along with conductors and 
trainmen has had his duties increased by the responsibility of 3 
after much longer and heavier trains. The locomotive fireman has ha 
more arduous physical work to perform because of the necessity of 

— for each locomotive mile traveled. 


handled engine and train em loyees, has been greatl augmented. 
2 e basis of each 1.800 of compensation ‘paid, freight 


eas ge 

in 1902. Information submitted in arbitration proceedings during 1913 
also showed that transported, according to roads, from 15 
to 67 per cent more freight in 1912 than in 1902. 

This increased productivity of transportation employees has been 
attended by a decrease in costs to the railroad companies in terms of 
wage payments for each unit of traffic handled. Each 1,000 tons handled 
by representative western railroads in 1913 cost the companies in trig 7 
to engineers and firemen 33.1 cents less than in 1890. Taking all the 
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railroads of the United States as one system, the total labor cost of 
operation eee 1,000 ton-miles decreased from $2.98 in 1895 to $2.40 
in 1914. he decrease in cost to the railroads for the different classes 
of employees for each 1,000 tons hauled 1 mile was, during the same 
period, as follows: 


Decrease, 
1895 1914 1914 over 
1895. 
Cents. Cents. Cents. 

0.272 0. 193 0. 079 
155 118 037 
163 130 - 033 
251 246 005 


The reduction in costs on individual railroads has in many instances 
been much greater. The revenue gains made by 24 representative 
Western railroads because of increased labor and operating efficiency 
during the period 1890-1913 were sufficient to offset all added costs 
of operation, whether arising from wages or other items of operating 
expense, and still leave a net gain in operating revenue of 27 cents 
for each train mile operated, 

Transportation employees have had to work harder through longer 
hours, have had their responsibilities increased, have produced more, 
have cost the railroads less, and should have 33 in 
the fruits of their labor in shorter hours or increa compensation. 


KIDDING THE PUBLIC—RAILROADS ARBITRATE WHERE EMPLOYEES ARE 
STRONG AND FIGHT WHERE WEAK—NOT SINCERE ADVOCATES OF ARBI- 
TRATION, . 8 
Fresumably every man, woman, and child who has recently read the 

newspapers understands that the railroads honestly and earnestly ad- 

vocate arbitration in all wage matters. The ashington Post, of 

Bonney, August 27, quotes one of the railroad presidents as saying: 
“Arbitration for the settlement of the demanus of about 350,000 men 

upon the railroads has been denied (by the employees’ committee). 

e health, happiness, prosperity, and lives of the American people 
are in jeopardy because of this refusal to use the method of settlement 
found satisfactory in great international ne pea 

And at the very same time that this railroad president was mas- 
querading as a devout worshiper at the arbitration shrine the railroads 
collectively positively refused to arbitrate the eight-hour day on many 
poco and for many employees, as is shown in the following state- 
ments: 

Hostlers are excluded by the railroads from the proposed arbitration 
on the following raliroads: b 

Eastern district: Bufalo & Susquehanna Railroad Corporation and 
Wellsville & Bufalo Rallroad Corporation. 

Western district: Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe (proper) ; Rio 
Grande, El Paso & Santa Fe Railroad; Pan Handle & Santa Fe Rail- 
way ; Chicago & Alton Railroad ; Chicago & Western Indiana Railroad ; 
Belt Railway of cmas: Chicago Great Western Railroad; Colorado 
& Southern Railway; El Paso Southwestern System; Fort Worth 
Belt Railway; Kansas City Terminal Railway; Louisiana & Arkansas 
Railway; Minnesota & International Railway; New Orleans, Texas & 
Mexico Railroad; Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Railway; Orange 
& Northwestern Railroad ; Northern Pacific Terminal Railwa ; North- 
western Pacific Railway; Oregon-Washington Rallroad & Navigation 
Co.; St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad; Paris & Great Northern 
Railway; St. Louis & San Francisco of Texas; Fort Worth & Rio 
Grande Railroad ; Southern Pacific (Pacific System); Union Stock 
Yards of Omaha; Wiggins Ferry Co.; East St. Louis Connecting 
Rallway; St. Louis Transfer Hanay Co. 

Southeastern district: Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad ; 


Atlantic Coast Line Railroad ; Atlanta & West Point Railway; Western 
Railway of Alabama; Carolina, Clinchfleld & Ohio; Florida st Coast 
Railway; Louisville & Nashville Railroad; Mobile & Ohio Railroad; 


New Orleans & Northeastern Railroad; Alabama & Vicksburg Railway; 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific; New Orleans Terminal Co.; Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac; Washington Southern Railway; Seaboard 
Air Line Raliway. 

White firemen are excluded by the railroads from the proposed arbi- 
tration on the following railroads: 3 

Eastern district: None. 

Western district: Yazoo & 1 Valley 8 

Southeastern district: Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railway; 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad; Atlanta & West Point 8 Western 
Railway of Alabama; Central of Georgia Railway; Florida East Coast 
Railway; Louisville & Nashville Railroad; New Orleans & Northeastern 
Railroad; Alabama & Vicksburg Railway; Vicksburg, Shreveport & 
Pacific; and Seaboard Air Line fiway. 

White brakemen are excluded by the railroads from the proposed 
arbitration on the following railrcads: 

Eastern district: None, = 

Western district: New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railroad; Beau- 
mont, Sour Lake & Northwestern Railway; Orange & Northwestern 
Railroad ; and St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico. 

Southeastern district: Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 

Exclusion of all colored railroad employees. 

Because of the limitations placed upon employees represented by the 
national conference committee of the railways it is understood that in 
their proposed arbitration no colored railroad employees are to partici- 
pate therein. For instance, should the railroad employees agree to 
arbitration in accordance with the proposal of the national conference 
commission of the railways, and through such arbitration the eight- 
hour day with present rate of be granted, the thousands of negro 
firemen, hostlers, brakemen, and yardmen now employed on the South- 
ern railroads would be excluded from the arbitration award. Tals 
would result in the white firemen, hostlers, brakemen, and yardmen 
working 8 hours a day, while the colored firemen, hostlers, brake- 
men, and yardmen would work 10 hours a day on the same railroads. 
It is believed that with this difference in the working conditions and 
rates of wa the Southern railroads would soon eliminate all white 
firemen, hostlers, brakemen, and re for purely economic reasons. 

Names of railroads, most of which are owned by railroads proposing 
arbitration, but which rallroads are excluded in the proposal of the 
national conference committee of the railways, for arbitration: 

Eastern district: Akron & rberton Railroad (controlled 
jointly by B. & O., C. A. & C., N. O. & Erie); Baltimore, Chesapeake & 
Atlantic (affiliated in interest with Pennsylvania Railroad system 
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through ownership of capital stock); Bath & Hammondsport Railroad 
(controlled by Erie, Re eg» separately) ; Bridgton & Saco River Rail- 
road (controlled b aine Central) ; Chicago & Wabash Valley Railway 
(controlled by C. I. & L. Ry.); Cincinnati, Indianapolis Western 
Railway W gems H. & D.); Cincinnati, Lebanon & Northern Rail- 
way (controlled by Pennsylvania Lines west of Pittsburgh) ; Cumber- 
land Valley Railway (controlled by Pennsylvania Co., operated inde- 
pendently) ; Central Indiana Railway (controlled by Pennsylvania Co. 
and C., C. C. & St. L. Ry.) ; Detroit & Charlevoix and Chicago 
mazoo & Saginaw Railroads (controlled by Michigan Central) ; Detroit 
& Toledo Shore Line Railroad (eot trolled qinyy A T., St. L. & W. and 
Grand Trunk Western) ; Greenwich & Johnsonville Co. (controlled by 
D. & II.); Lehigh & Hudson River Co. (independent property); Little 
Falls & Dolgeville Railroad (controlled by N. Y. C. ); Little 
Kanawha Railroad (operated by B. & 0.) ; Loulsville & Jeffersonville 
Bridge Co. (jointly C., C. C. & St. L. and C. & O.); Maryland, Delaware 
& Virginia Railroad (majority, Pennsylvania Co.) ; Montpelier & Wells 
River and Barre & Chelsea Railroads (controlled by Boston & Maine) ; 
Meunt Washington Railway Co. and electric branches from Portsmouth, 
N. H., and Concord, N. H. (controlled by Boston & Maine) ; Napierville 
Junction Railway and Quebec, Montreal & Southern Railway eee 
by D. & II.); New Jersey & New York Railroad, including Wilkesbarre 
K. Eastern Railway (controlled wy Erie) New York, Susquehanna & 
Western Railroad (controlled by Erle); New York, Westchester & Bos- 
ton Railway (controlled by N. Y., N. H. & H.); Ottawa & New York 
Railway (controlled b . Y. C.); Ohio River & Western Railway 
(Pennsylvania west) ; Pere Marquette Railway (independent property) ; 
Prospect Park & Coney Island, Northport Traction Co., for all employees 
operating storage battery and electr e-controlled cars who are ‘affected 
by these propositions (Long Island controlled) ; St. Johnsbury & Lake 
Champlain Railway (controlled by Boston & Maine): Sandy River & 
8 Lakes Railroad (controlled by Maine Central) ; San Valley 
& Elkhorn Railway Co. (controlled by B. & QO.) ; Sha ile Railroad 
Co. (controlled by B. & O.); Schoharie 8 Railway (controlled by 
D. & H.); Staten Island Railway Co., Staten Island Rapid Transit Co., 
Baltimore & New York Railway Co. (controlled by B. & Med Toledo, St. 
Louis & Western Railroad Co (independent property); Toledo Terminai 
Railroad Co. (controlled coajointly by Mich Contral, N. Y. C, 
Pennsylvania Co., Grand Trunk Western, T., St. L. & W., C., I. & D. 
Pere Marquette, Rowing Valley, and T. Å 0. C.) ; Washington Terminai 
€o. (controlled by P. R. R. and B. & O.); Waynesburg $ Washington 
Co. (controlled by Pennsylvania west); and heeling Berminal Rail- 
way (controlled by Pennsylvania west). 

Western district: Arizona Eastern Railroad (controlled by Southern 
Pacific) ; Arkansas Western Raiiway (controlled by Kansas tity South- 
ern); Chicago, Memphis & Gulf Railroad (controlled by Illinois Cen- 


tral) ; Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary Railway (independent property); 
8 Peoria & St. Louis Rall wa (independent. propert 1 I 
port, Rock Island & Northwestern lway (controlled b N., B. & Q. 
and C., M. & St. P.); nver & Interurban Railroad 


L x 5 controlled by 
Colorado & Southern ; Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway (independent 
property) ; Evansville & Indianapolis Railroad renny reorganized) ; 
jalveston, Houston & Henderson Railroad Co. (independent property); 
Houston Belt & Terminal 8 Co. (controlled by T. & B. a G. C. 
S. F., B. S. L. & W., and St. L., B. & M.); Kansas City, Clinton & 
Springfield Railway Co. 5 property) ; Louisiana Southern 
Railway (operated under St. L. & S. F.); Morenci Southern Ra 
e by E. P. & S. Wo Missouri & North Arkansas Railway 
controlled by A., T. & S. F., K. C. S., and M. K. & T.): Peoria & Pekin 
Union allway \controlled by Illinois Central, C., P. & St. L., T 


& W., z St. L., and L. B. & W.); Poteau Valle 
Railroad (contrólled by Kansas City Southern); RRI Omaha 
Kansas City Railroad {controlled by C. B. & Q); Rutland, Toluca & 
Northern Railroad scones by C. & A.); The Rio Grande Southern 
Railroad (controlle —5 D. & R. G.); St. Louis National Stock Yards 
Co. (industrial prope ty) ; The St. 
by N. Pu CaM. & St, P. & 

„ B. & Q., M., St. P. & S. M 
ern Pacific Railroad of Mexico (controlled OY 

Pennsylvania Co. 


ed b 
C & N. W. lway (con- 
trolled by T. & P.); and Wabash Railroad (east of Detroit). 
Southeastern district: Danville & Western Railway (controlled by 
Southern 8 ; Knoxville & Augusta Railroad (controlled by South- 
ern Railway); Knoxville & Bristol Railway (controlled by Southern 
ae ep New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago wa 3 b 
L. & and St. L. & S. F.) ; Louisville, Henderson X t. Louis Rail- 
way (controlled by L. & N.); Norfolk & Portsmouth Beit Line Rall- 
road (controlled by N. & W., N. S. S. A. I., A. C. L., Southern, C. & O., 
and Virginian) ; Norfolk Southern Railroad (independent property); 
St. Johns River Terminal Railway (controlled by uthern 1 5 = 
Tallulah Falls Railroad (controlled by Southern Railway); and Ten. 
nessee & Carolina Southern Railway (controlled by Southern Railway). 


RAILROADS PAY LOWEST WAGES. 


A true wage index is the rate per hour. Let us compare the wages per 
hour of railway employees in 8 switching districts with those 
of the building trades in Chicago. ny other city would do as well. 
Chicago comparisons are typical of them all. The standard rates of 
wages per hour now paid in cago are as follows: 


Building employces. 


Bricklayers, portable and hoisting engineers, inside wire- 


men, plasterers, ‘Plumbers and gasfitters, steamfitters, Cents. 
stone masons, and tile layers 75.0 
Lathers and marble setters -mm — 71. 


Carpenters, painters, and slate and tile roofers 
Elevator cohstruetors 
Structural ironworkers _.._ 
Compogdtion- rooters: a eain 
Laborers in tunneis, wells, and calssons 
Laborers on windlass, trench, and scaffold work. 
1 ADORE aaa eect o bane atta es 
Composition roofers helperss 
Elevator constructors’ helpers and tile layers’ helpers. 
Marble wetter: Demers. = se T 
Excavating laborers. hodcarriers, and steamfitters’ helpers. 


Railway employees. 


885888888828 
S8 8888888 


* 


42.5 to 44. 0 
38,0 

35.0 
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1959 


Amendment to the Legislative, Executive, and Judicial 
Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


or , 


HON. JAMES P. BUCHANAN, 


OF TEXAS, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 9, 1916. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the legislative, executive, and judicial 3 

ropriation bill, and having reached the Department of Commerce, 

UCHANAN of Texas offered the following amendment: 

Amend, page 122, line 20, after the figures “ 512,000,” by inserting 
the following: 

“And provided further, That the Chief of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce be, and is hereby, authorized under the direction of 
the Secretary of Commerce to collect for the census reports and publish 
from time to time statistics of the production and consumption of cot- 
ton and cotton Reeds in foreign countries, including the number of 
spindles in activity, number of cotton bales on hand, amount of cotton 
goods on hand, value of same, construction of new mills, closing down 
ef mills, and demand for and probable purchasers of cotton and cotton 
foods, and methods of merchandising the same. That in order to carry 

to effect the above provision the Secretary of Commerce is author- 
ized to appoint four expert agents to cover England, France, Russia 

many, Austria, Italy, China, Japan, and India, and an additional 
sum of $25,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is bray i 
propriated to be expended in carrying into effect the provisions of thi 
act, including clerical assistants in the District of Columbia or else- 
where or to secure by purchase or oth such reports, manuscripts, 
and publications as may be necessary to carry out in the most efficient 
manner the provisions of this act.” 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Texas. Mr. Chairman, the fundamental 
law creating the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
provides: 

It shall be the province and duty of said bureau, under the direction 
of the Secretary, to foster, promofe, and develop the various manufac- 
turing Industr’es of the United States, and markets for the same at 
home and abroad, domestic and foreign, by gathering, compiling, pub- 
lishing, and supplying all available and useful information concerning 
such industries and such markets, and by such other methods and means 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary or provided by law. 

In carrying out the interest and purposes of this act the Sec- 
retary of Commerce by this bill is given an office force of 95 · 
employees in this bureau in Washington, at various salaries, 
aggregating $130,640. In addition to this the sum of $125,000 
is appropriated to be used by the Secretary to further promote 
ard develop the foreign and domestic commerce of the United 
States; to investigate the cost of production at home and abroad 
he is given $50,000; to promote and develop the commerce of the 
United States with South and Central America, $100,000; and 


- for the employment of commercial attachés, duly accredited 


through the State Department, to investigate and report upon 
conditions in the manufacturing industries and trade of foreign 
countries as may be of interest to the United States he is given 
$100,000, making a great total to be expended under the bureau 
for promotions, development, and expansion of our markets, 
domestic and foreign, of $505,640. Closely related to and inter- 
woven with the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce is 
the Bureau of the Census. The duties of these two bureaus in 
many respects are so blended that they suggest two parallel 
streams whose waters run harmoniously side by side to the sea. 

Mr. Chairman, both of these bureaus are properly under the 
Secretary of Commerce. For securing information for the cen- 
sus reports, including office force, he is given an appropriation 
of $1,176,460, making a grand total of $1,682,100 that we are 
spending through these two bureaus for the primary purpose of 
furnishing information to the people of the United States and 
promoting, developing, and expanding our foreign and domestic 
commerce. That this is a commendable and laudable under- 
taking, and one that can only be efficiently performed by the 
National Government, no one can ‘truthfully deny. Great and 
beneficial results have been accomplished under the administra- 
tion of Secretary Redfield, which was abundantly established by 
the evidence produced before our subcommittee during the hear- 
ings on this bill. Through the efforts of his commercial at- 
tachés, who were sent out into the marts and trade centers of 
foreign countries, large and numerous orders were obtained for 
our exporting manufacturing industries and our exporting 
middle men, amounting to millions of dollars. Thus we are ex- 
panding our foreign commerce and placing our export trade 
firmly on the highway that leads to the greater expansion of a 
world-wide market. But it seems to me that Congress and the 
Secretary of Commerce have failed to heed the biblical injunc- 
tion. 

The formation of their magnificent foreign trade superstrue- 
ture should have been founded on the solid rock of cooperation 


with the producer who tills the soil and who is naturally in- 
terested and justly entitled to our very first consideration. 
Mr. Chairman, this amendment has two objects in view. 
One of them is to equalize the information furnished by the 
Census Office and to give the American producer of cotton, the 
American purchaser of cotton, and the American manufacturer 
of cotton goods the same information which our department 
gives to the purchaser and manufacturer of foreign countries. 
Now, I want to call your attention especially to the current 


law as it now stands. It provides for semimonthly reports of 


cotton production in the United States, leaving off foreign 
countries. How can our manufacturers of cotton goods, our 
middlemen who purchase and deal in cotton, our cotton pro- 
ducers ascertain how much cotton is produced in foreign 
countries? Our Department of Commerce is absolutely silent, 
under the law, on that proposition. I think it is an outrage, 
in fact, for our own Department of Commerce to furnish Eng- 
land, Russia, Japan, and all foreign countries detailed in- 
formation of our cotton production and the amount of baled 
cotton that we have on hand, and yet to furnish to American 
manufacturers of cotton, American producers of cotton, and 
American purchasers of cotton no information as to the amount 
of baled cotton on hand of the production of foreign countries. 

The amendment has another object in view. Under the law 
as it has existed for some time, the Department of Commerce 
has made an index in which it keeps the names of all the 
exporters of the United States, listed with their names and 
addresses, and the foreign representatives of the American 
Government send probable and prospective purchasers to the 
Department of Commerce, and the Department of Commerce, 
in turn, notifies the American exporter, thereby extending 
American commerce and bringing the American exporter of this 
commerce into direct communication with the foreign purchaser. 

I want the great Department of Commerce to do the same 
thing for cotton and cotton goods that it does in the case of 
the products of other industries. Let me illustrate for a 
moment. In the hearings before our committee it developed 
that through the Department of Commerce one order had been 
placed for 40,000 bales of cotton per year for five years, to be 
shipped to a Russian house. I asked with whom this order was 
placed. The answer was that it was placed with a cotton 
broker of New York, who, in turn, placed it with a cotton 
broker of Germany, and the cotton broker of Germany, in turn, 
placed it with a Russian cotton broker, and the Russian broker 
sold it to the spinner. 

In the name of God, why can we not originate an agency there 
and establish it so that it will bring the Russian spinner and 
the German spinner and the Italian spinner and the Japanese 
spinner and the English spinner into direct communication with 
the producer of cotton in this country and save the enormous 
extra expense of all these middlemen? 

Those are the two objects I am seeking. I ask for an appro- 
priation of $25,000 for four special agents, to cover all Euro- 
pean countries. I feel that it is a duty that we owe not only to 
the cotton producer but to the coal producer and the producer 
of every other commodity which affords a large export of goods. 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to his colleague? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. Does not the gentleman think that 
four special agents would be wholly inadequate for this work 
in all those countries? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Texas. Along this line I have the 
opinion of the Department of Commerce, an opinion in writing, 
to the effect that four special agents would serye the purpose, 
and the writer further thinks that now is the opportune time 
in the history of this country when we should have those 
agents abroad, because the commerce in foreign countries has 
been cut to pieces by the European war. At the conclusion of 
the war a great opportunity will come to America to regain her 
past position in foreign countries that she held up to the Civil 
War. 

Let me read you this from the Department of Commerce: 

We have made efforts to collect this information from the consuls, 
and instructions were sent out by the State Department in 1915 fully 
covering the ir formation desired. It has been found, however, that the 
consuls are unprepared to ther the information and the result has 
been a complete failure, e statistics that we have collected are in- 
correct and inadeguate. This is through no fault of the consuls, but 
simply because they have so much other work, and most of them are 
so unfamiliar with the cotton industry that it is impossible to expect 
them to get complete and accurate information. 

We are not asking much, gentlemen, but so far as I am con- 
cerned I stand willing to help the producers of corn or coal, 
or any other productive enterprise in the United States, in or- 
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der that the producers and creators of wealth may be helped, 
rather than those who speculate on the toil of others. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The law in force and reenacted in this bill requires our De- 
partment of Commerce to make semimonthly reports of cotton 
production in the United States, periodical reports of stocks, of 
bales of cotton on hand in the United States, and of domestic 
and foreign consumption of cotton. 

It would only require four agents of personality, common 
sense, and tact to show the foreign buyer the advantage of 
this simpler and quicker way of dealing directly with the 
American producer and to enable the producer to avoid the 
immense and wasteful cost of the useless chain of brokers that 
profit as middlemen on the cotton farmer only to sap the vital- 
ity of his toil. 

And with this impetus thus given to all our products the 
stimulus to our seagoing freights would prove the wisdom of a 
merchant marine that could be so readily applied to the direct 
commerce we would enjoy in increasing bulk. 

The Department of Commerce quotes our cotton production 
for 1914 at 15,488,000 bales, 62.3 per cent of the output of the 
world, as follows: 


Percentage of total production of cotton, by countries, 191} crop 
(census). 


Per cent. | Bales. 


United States 2.3 | 15,438,000 
Indis 3 S 15 2 3; £38, 000 
Cee 7.1 | 1, 750, 000 
Russia. 4.6 1,126, 000 
Brazil 1.8 440, 000 
All others 3.2 800, 009 

ee A E O OES ATTA 100.00 | 24,764,009 


The following table shows the consumption pro rata of the 
various nationalities : 


World’s mill consumption of cotton, 1914 (census). 

3 7 ; Bales. 
AA AR e A ENA A E E OT ———j— 5, 398, 000 
United Kingdom — 400, 000 
Continental Europe 7. 100, 000 
India 1, 750, 000 
Japan , 600, 000 
Other countries 75, 000 

21, 223, 000 


This 5,398,000 bales of our American cotton consumed at 
home leaves approximately 10,000,000 bales to be shipped abroad. 
This gives an idea of the immense cargoes, when we take into 
account all of our agencies of production, which must have a 
dependable transportation service to the foreign markets. 

To my mind, this is an unanswerable argument in favor of 
a merchant marine for our own service and subject to our own 
demand. And when we feel that such service would cooperate 
in establishing the direct trade between the foreign market and 
our farmers, saving the agricultural classes the margin of profit 
now going to the superfluous middlemen and the excess cost of 
freight charges that go to the Shipping Trust, the necessity of 
this amendment and the demand for our own merchant marine 
go hand in hand. 

The planting interests are well posted as to the subsidy jobber 
alert to obtain, if possible, the gift that will enable him to ply 
his remorseless extortion of high-sea piracy while he laughs in 
his sleeves over his free compliment from the Government at 
the expense of the people. Certain it is that agricultural indus- 
tries are wide-awake to the paramount issues of agricultural 
life, and, oh, how they pray for the merchant marine that will 
give them the benefit of the square deal, and they are thor- 
oughly aroused to the only way to secure it. They hope for the 
cooperative aid of the Government, acting primarily to give 
itself the auxiliary shipping it must have for its Navy, but 
giving to our citizens the right to use by conditional purchase 
or lease the ships especially provided for such partnership for 
over-sea commerce, the freight charges on these as well as all 
others regulated by the Government. This they are assured 
is the only way to successfully inaugurate the service impera- 
tively demanded for our commercial thrift, and the only way to 
successfully compete with the world-wide combination organized 
to resist and to destroy whatever stands in the way of their 
infamous design to throttle legitimate and reasonable traffic 
over the courses of the seas. 

No wonder that farmer organizations everywhere are de- 
manding an appropriate and well-ordered fleet to sail the com- 
mercial sea routes in the interest of the fruits of the soil, 
National and State granges and farmers’ alliances and hus- 
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bands of industry and many other similar bodies are speaking 
in unmistakable meaning to the legislative influences to correct 
the evils of the transportation service by which the farmers of 
America have been so mercilessly fleeced. 

These representative farmer organizations of the United 
States are positively opposed to the ship subsidy, but they are 
just as positively in favor of Government cooperation to create 
an adequate public and private marine line of meréantile and 
transport accommodation. 

They see, Mr, Chairman, a decided difference between an out- 
right donation in dollars and cents to the shippers and an ap- 
propriation for joint and mutual use of the Government and 
whatever private American interest might engage to cooperate 
with each other through the secure and liberal advantages pro- 
vided by the terms of the Alexander bill. 

Whatever obstacles stand in the way of the merchant marine 
for the relief and accommodation of our Government snd our 
commerce the United States Congress is expected to meet and 
overcome, for the enormous freights that are piling up in the 
hands of our producers and on the platforms and wharves of 
our depots and ports must be handled, and that with dispatch 
and safety. 

Woe be to the representative of the people who so construes 
a question that he makes its technical importance superior to 
the public good and who stickles over a constitutional quibble 
to the benefit of a theory when the cause of humanity is the 
paramount issue in its struggle to escape the fatal dangers of 
mercenary greed. 

It is difficult to understand, Mr. Chairman, hów the conserva- 
tive legislator can regard with any degree of patience or tolera- 
tion the cold-blooded enterprise that deliberately schemes for 
the manipulation of the transportation rate to defraud the 
workman of the legitimate fruits of his toil. 

We have the most abundant proof of the existence of the 
organized conspiracy that dominates the marine tonnage cost 
of the world, and its tentacles reach into the vitals of every 
seaport of the earth that presumes to control the facilities of 
a harbor. Our statistics have been gathered at great pains, 
and they are ample and reliable and at the convenient com- 
mand of whoever desires to consult the disgraceful budget of 
shameful revelations. The report of the hearings of the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries in the investiga- 
tion of shipping combinations testified through hundreds of 
pages of evidence obtained by the most patient examination and 
cross-examination of competent witnesses to the facts. 

There can be no doubt about it; there exists at the present 
time a world-wide organization of the combined individual and 
corporate shippers, pledged by all sorts of understandings and 
agreements to profit by their control of the freight rates of the 
deep-sea trade. At the word of this all-powerful collusion the 
rate of any article or kind of produce is dictated. And such 
arbitrary charges by the owners of all the lines of the world’s 
shipping, of course, are regardless of the principles of fair 
dealing, and utterly indifferent to the welfare of any interest 
except their own selfish and malicious combinations. This 
universal marine trust has depredated on the business of the 
carrying trade of the ocean without let or hindrance for years, 
and has bent its ingenuities and its energies to perfecting its 
machinery, and has succeeded in creating an impregnable trans- 
portation machine so strong that no competition of private capi- 
tal can oppose it with any degree of encouragement. 

On page 639 of the committee report shippers were charged 
on an average of 8 per cent and 9 per cent to European markets 
in 1910, These charges increased by multiples of 12 by 1912. 

Mr. R. L. Cummings, distinguished in the affairs of the grange 
work generally and a leader of national repute, tabulates the 
ocean rate, per hundred pounds, to foreign markets, February 
10, 1910, as follows: Apples, 344 cents; flour, 7 cents; hay, 11 
cents; wheat, 5 cents; and cotton, 10 cents. k 

By September 1, 1912, these rates had increased as follows : 
Apples, 42 cents; flour, 20 cents; hay, 38 cents; wheat, 28 cents; 
and cotton, 45 cents. 

In 1914 the average rate was 70 cents per hundred pounds. 
At the present time they range at from $25 to $35 per ton. 

Senator Duncan U. FLETCHER, of Florida, as quoted in the 
February number of the Farmers’ Open Forum, declares: 

Through lack of merchant vessels to carry its cotton abroad the 
South suffered a loss of over $200,000,000 last year. 

These are not overdrawn figures, and our Texas farmers and 
producers do not relish the facts that show them fo be the vic- 
tims of the sea-robber barons to the tune of hundreds of millions 
of dollars annually. 

If any class should be favored especially in marketing its 
produce, the farming people, on whose shoulders rest the living 
of mankind, should be privileged; but because, in the nature of 
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things, the practical agriculturist is to a larger degree than the 
trading, mercantile class isolated and away from the competitive 
centers, and therefore not in the arena of commercial struggle, 
he has always been the victim more or less of designing and 
unscrupulous schemers. In every conceivable way the sharpers 
of commerce have preyed upon the tiller of the soil. 

If it were necessary, statistics galore could be cited to prove 
the inealculable monstrosity of the Shipping Trust, that should 
be treated as the common enemy of mankind. The Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the House of Repre- 
sentatives deserves a special vote of thanks for its thorough 
investigation and complete report. It must prove the means of 
opening the eyes of the citizens of the world as to the enormity 
of the criminal spirit that has fortified itself to resist the mer- 
cantile rights of legitimate commerce, and to make prain the 
absolute and positive necessity of a merchant marine backed by 
the power of the Government. 

There is no other agency that can overthrow the soulless and 
vicious monopoly of ocean navigation, because no other can 
withstand its immense financial strength and the infinite venom 
of its marauding spirit and skill. Nothing but the Government 
can fathom and compass its defeat. 

Mr. Chairman, for many years this proposed merchant marine 
for the benefit of our industries and the Nation has been ably 
discussed by our best and wisest statesmen. No phase of it has 
been overlooked or ignored. Our political actuaries have figured 
it from every angle and for every development and result, and 
they indorse it unequivocally as justified, practicable, and ad- 
visable. 

There is an emphatic demand by the American people that the 
United States shall build its own fleet, ample and strong, to in- 
sure our rights and privileges in all the marts of the world, 
and to provide a navy to cope with that of any maritime power 
that sails the ocean to satisfy our national pride and to guar- 
antee respect wherever our flag is unfurled. 

Mr. Chairman, it is plainly evident that we are in the vortex 
of a world-wide commotion, and that we must move with the 
changes of time and tide. Our cherished old fashions have been 
ruthlessly swept away; the sacred treasures of the old home- 
stead have gone at the command of these iconoclastic times. Con- 
venience and luxury make up the only elixir of life worth while, 
and all sorts of fad and fancy, born of some fantastic “ new- 
thought“ doctrine, hold the key of immortality. 

The activities of this new dispensation have borne us upon its 
resistless current into the billows of an astonishing tide of ad- 
vancing civilization, and suddenly we realize that adjustments, 
to meet the innovations that prevail, are compulsory. 

Everything responds to the march of events, and our repub- 
lican Government under the stress of its Revolutionary trials, is 
bound to see that “ There is a tide in the affairs of men which 
taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” And, Mr. Chairman, the 
natural inference leads us to see that “there is a tide in the 
affairs of“ a nation, which if not “taken at the flood, leads on 
to” humiliation and decay. 

The supreme moment, Mr. Chairman, comes to every in- 
dividual—comes to every organization and institution. And 
when that crucial moment is on, the intelligence to direct the 
destiny to be determined invokes the wisdom and discretion due 
the difficulties of the occasion. 

Our habit of thought and language is replete with line upon 
line and precept upon precept of common sense. The “ cir- 
cumstances that after cases” have often served to justify the 
determination of a mighty event. There are exceptions to all 
rules” is the proverb of all time to solve the problems before 
the most conscientious thinker as he sits in judgment on the 
most momentous questions. 

There is no law, Mr. Chairman, that we may not appropriately 
amend or enact to meet the crisis of alarm when the public 
safety is menaced and in danger. Martial law suspends the 
orderly social regulation when extraordinary conditions call for 
the arbitrary exercise of the Executive power. A declaration 
of war deliberately revokes the civil authority when the or- 
dinary forees are incompetent to control the situation, offensive 
and defensive, between alien peoples and governments, 

And so, Mr. Chairman, in the crisis at hand, dnd others to be, 
we must establish an adequate merchant marine to insure our 
domestic tranquillity, to the end that our mercantile, manu- 
facturing, and agricultural industries shall prosper. Or if the 
dreadful signal of war shall call us to the colors, to avoid the 
necusation of criminal neglect and to be able to defend our- 
selves, we must be ready to respond promptly for the transport 
duties of the Navy, with the auxiliary equipment, indispensable 
to the war-vessel fleet, And these ships should be amply pro- 
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sure our defensive condition, due to the safety of every person, 
family, community, and the Nation. 

And, Mr. Chairman, there is no excuse for neglect or delay, for 
this richest country of the globe abounds in building material of 
every kind; its labor is equal to any demand and its resources 
of cheap fuel oil and all needed materials are inexhaustible. 
We are far more favored for a great shipbuilding enterprise 
than any country of the earth, and we can build and supply and 
man and navigate all the ships of whatever kind we may desire. 
So that, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, if you will 
adopt my amendment it will be the first step toward establish- 
ing the direct sale of our cotton to the consumer of raw cotton 
in foreign countries and the elimination of the middlemen and 
cotton speculators, who have heretofore grown rich upon the 
toils of the cotton farmer. Add to this the creation of an ample 
merchant fleet to carry our export cotton to the foreign markets 
and marts of the world at a reasonable freight rate, which 
under pending legislation will be regulated through the agency 
of the Government, we will have performed a service that will 
prove a blessing to the present and future generations, and the 
lasting gratitude of a greatful people will be bestowed upon us. 


The Minimum-Wage Bill for Unelassified Government 
Employees. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD E. DENISON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 30, 1916. 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, it is now estimated that the 
total appropriations of the present Congress for all purposes 
amount to about $1,650,000,000. We have appropriated about 
$267,596,530 for the Army and about S313, 300,095 for the Navy, 
and about $25,750,000 for fortifications. We have appropriated 
$50,000,000 for the Government to go into the shipping business, 
$11,000,000 to invest in an armor-plate plant, and $20,000,000 for 
a nitrate plant. We have provided for the expenditure of 
$85,000,000 for the construction of public roads, $43,000,000 for 
the improvement of our rivers and harbors, and over $50,000,000 
for the prevention of floods in the Mississippi and Sacramento 
Valleys. We have provided for the construction of several bat- 
tleships, each of which will cost between $15,000,000 and $20,- 
000,000. The aggregate of these appropriations, when consid- 
ered in connection with the appr - ations made by Congress in 
former years, becomes stagger’ Yet a large part of these 
appropriations will be expende preparations for national de- 
fense and in the development conservation of natural re- 
sources of the country; the re er will be expended in the 
payment of the usual running ases of the different depart- 
ments of the Government. 

So this Congress has been quite liberal in making appropria- 
tions to meet what has been considered the popular demand for 
better preparation for the future defense of the country, for 
the future development of the country, and for the future con- 
servation of our resources. We can now well afford to show 
some liberality in making provision for a needed reform that 
will improve the social welfare of those who do the work for 
the Government. 

In preparing for our future defense and the future develop- 
ment of our natural and industrial resources we should not over- 
look the social welfare of any part of our people upon whom the 
Government must depend for its defense and its development 
along those lines. The success of every government in time of 
war, as well as its prosperity in time of peace, depends ulti- 
mately upon its laboring men and women. If proof of this fact 
were needed, the experience of the countries now engaged in the 
war in Europe would furnish it. I am sure all of use have been 
impressed with the remarkable results that have been accom- 
plished in those countries by the organization and mobilization 
of the working men and women for the production and manu- 
facturing of munitions and materials necessary for the prosecu- 
tion of the war. We have been equally impressed with the 
measures that have been adopted by the different Governments 
there to improve the conditions and better reward the efforts of 
the men and women of these countries who are doing the work 
at home. : 

I have, therefore, been led to the reflection that while we are 
liberally spending money to increase the military and naval 
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defense of the Government, we should not overlook any legisla- 
tion that may be needed to improve the conditions of life and the 
social welfare of our own laboring men and women, upon whom 
the defense of the country must in the end depend. 

The Committee on Labor has already favorably reported to 
the House seven or eight bills which it is thought will result in 
legislation that will be beneficial to our working men and women. 
We have reported a bill for the establishment of a bureau of labor 
safety which has already received the approval of the House. 
We have reported the child-labor bill, which has passed the 
House and Senate. We have reported out a convict-labor bill, 
a bill for the establishment of a bureau of labor employment, 
a bill for the establishment of a women’s bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and the minimum-wage bill for Government em- 
ployees, which I wish to discuss briefly at this time, as well as 
several other bills of importance. And, Mr. Speaker, I think 
this bill to fix by law a minimum wage for employees of the 
Government should receive the cordial approval and support of 
every Member of the House. 

The Committee on Labor heard evidence of representatives 
of some twelve or more different labor organizations and organi- 
zations of employees of the different departments of the Govern- 
ment, as well as the testimony of a number of people working 
in the departments, all of which is reported in a volume of 
about 450 pages; and after very careful consideration of the 
subject has reported the bill with several amendments. As 
amended the bill contains but two short sections. Its language 
is clear and easily understood, but its effects will be far-reach- 
ing. It provides that the minimum compensation of any person 
employed by the Government shall not be less than $3 per day; 
if employed by the hour, not less than 373 cents per hour; if em- 
ployed by the month, not less than $90 per month; or, if em- 
ployed by the year, not less than $1,080 per year. Persons em- 
ployed in the military branches of the Government, and those 
holding appointments as ers, are excepted from the 
provisions of the bill. And the provisions of the bill apply only 
to those who have been continuously in the employment of the 
Government not less than two years and who are 21 years of 


age. 

On the ist of July, 1915, there were 488,711 civil employees 
of the Government and the District of Columbia, including the 
Postal Service. Of these 42,064 were located in the District 
of Columbia and 446,047 were located outside of the District 
of Columbia. 

Of this number there are about 200,000 employees in the dif- 
ferent classes of service that will be benefited by the provisions 
of this bill, Of these 200,000 employees about 30,000 reside in 
the District of Columbia and 170,000 in other parts of the 


country. 

Of the 30,000 employees working in the District of Columbia 
something over 42 per cent, or 12,840, will receive increases in 
their wages; of the 170,000 working elsewhere something over 
62 per cent, or 106,590 employees, will receive increases in their 
wages; these increases will be from $80 per year to $360 per 
year for each employee, depending in each case on the amount 
of wages the employee is now earning. 

It has been estimated by representatives of the Department of 
Labor that the aggregate increase in wages which the Govern- 
ment will have to pay to its employees in the District of Colum- 
bia will be $3,812,000; and that the aggregate increase in wages 
to the employees in other parts of the country will be about 
$21,467,000. In other words, the total additional expense to 
the Government in wages, if this bill becomes a law, will be 
about $24,542,000 per year. 

At first thought this may seem quite a large increase in the 
permanent expenses of the Government ; but when we reflect that 
it will be distributed among 160,000 people, most of whom are 
supporting families, and from all of whom the Government ex- 
pects efficient services, the amount does not seem very large, 
especially when we are becoming accustomed to appropriations 
of from one and one-half to two billion dollars for other purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, I am impressed with the far-reaching importance 
of this bill. So far as I am advised, it is the first time that 
minimum-wage legislation has ever been favorably reported to 
Congress. It means the inauguration of new legislation affect- 
ing labor. No State has yet passed a law fixing minimum wages 
for men. California and possibly some other States have 
enacted such legislation for women and children; and I under- 
stand that the city of New York and some other cities have, by 
ordinance, passed minimum-wage laws for municipal employees. 
But this is the first time that legislation of this character hus 
come before Congress. : 

Personally I would not approve minimum-wage legislation, 
or any other kind of legislation ‘that would attempt to fix the 
wages which private employers should pay their employees. The 
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amount of wages which private employers should pay their 
employees is so essentially a matter of private contract that the 
right of the parties to freely enter into it or alter it should not 
be interfered with by the Government. The fixing of wages is 
a question so vital to the welfare of the employer and employees 
that the right to fix them or change them by agreement of the 
parties should be preserved. 

But the conditions which surround the relation of employer 
and employee in private life do not obtain between the Govern- 
ment and its employees. There is not that same freedom of 
action between the Government and its employees that exists 
between private parties. Men engaged in private employment 
have the right to organize for better cooperation and improve- 
ment of their conditions; they have the right to unite in a 
common purpose to obtain relief from grievances and demand 
increases in their wages, even to the extent of striking or quit- 
ting their employment in order to influence their employers 
into yielding to their demands. There is not the same freedom 
of organization among employees of the Government, and the 
right of such employees to strike or to otherwise use coercive 
measures in order to obtain an increase in wages is not generally 
recognized or approved. Most of us at least would not approve 
such methods in the Government service, and should not en- 
courage them by failing to recognize and remedy conditions 
which in private employment might justify them. 

Moreover, the right to increase the wages of Government em- 
ployees does not ordinarily rest in the hands of the heads of 
the departments ; it has even sometimes been expressly forbidden 
in appropriation bills. The tendency of the men higher up in 
the Government service to make good showings for themselves 
by the economical management of their departments has gen- 
erally resulted in keeping stationary, and even sometimes de- 
creasing, the wages paid to laborers under them. At least that 
seems to have been the case in many of the departments of the 
Government, and it has resulted in a condition which should 
be considered with shame by all of us. - 

These differences, therefore, between the conditions which 
surround private employment and Government employment are 
such that a difference in the method of fixing the wages is fully 
justified. I think the legislative problem involved in this essen- 
tial difference is solved by the classification of service, with the 
right of promotion under civil-service regulations for those em- 
ployees of the Government to whom such regulations can be 
applied, and a minimum-wage law for those employees-who do 
not come within or who come below the classified service. 

Now, the 170,000 or more employees to whom the provisions 
of this bill will apply do not come within the classified service. 
They have no organization, as a rule. They have no privilege 
of promotion. They are mere laborers, with no political influ- 
ence, Often they have no one to speak for them or present their 
grievances to the Government, and timidity or the fear of losing 
their employment generally prevents them from making de- 
mands. These things are not true of all those employees who 
have civil-service positions; they have the right to earn pro- 
motions which will bring increases in their salaries; they some- 


times have influence which helps them, as we all know. But the 


men lower down, the mere laborers, have no such advantages. 
And I think the time has come when Congress should consider 
the condition of these underpaid employees and do something for 
their relief. That is the purpose of this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, human labor is no longer considered a mere 
commodity. We have reached the time when wages can not be 
determined by supply and demand alone. This should espe- 
cially be true in fixing the wages for Government employees. A 
great Government like ours, with the high ideals and purposes 
which we profess, ought not to determine the wages of its 
employees alone by the mere supply of labor that may happen 
to be available. The cost of living must be taken into consid- 
eration in fixing the compensation for labor. Questions of social 
improvement and welfare are to-day receiving consideration as 
well as industrial efficiency and competition, and in this move- 
ment the Government should take the lead. The Government 
should be a model employer, and by its example influence pri- 
vate employers in the adoption of such policies as will better 
promote social welfare among their employees and encourage 
closer cooperation between employer and employee. 

The fundamental rule, Mr. Speaker, that the Government 
should now observe with its employees is that it should pay 
living wages to its humblest employees as well as to others. 
None should be asked or expected to work for a great Govern- 
ment like this for less than it actually costs to live. 

If this is true, then the cost of living must be taken Into 
consideration in determining the question of wages. The Gov- 
ernment expects efficiency of all its employees. It can not get 
the greatest efficiency of its employees if their wages are such 
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that they can not decently or respectably support themselves 


and their families from them. I do not think it is practical 
for Congress to enter into the details of this subject and deter- 
mine by legislation what wages should be paid to the different 
classes of employees. But we do have some knowledge of the 
cost of living in the District of Columbia and other cities where 
the men are employed by the Government; and we can see that 
all employees are at least given living compensation for their 
labor by passing a minimum-wage law. 

I approve this bill, therefore, because I think the Government 
should pay living wages to all its employees; I approve it be- 
cause I think the Government should be a model employer. And 
I approve it because I do not know of any other way by which 
all of the underpaid employees of the Government who do not 
come within the classified service can get relief from conditions 
which are intolerable. 

Mr. Speaker, the hearings reported in this case’ give us some 
interesting information. It was shown that 60 per cent of the 
Government employees in the District of Columbia work a regu- 
lar day of eight hours for the Government and then go elsewhere 
and work at night or early in the mornings in order to get 
enough money to live on. 

It was shown that many employees can not support their 
families from the wages they receive, and their wives are com- 
pelled to contribute to the family support by washing or other 
labor; that often employees with families are unable to have the 
services of a physician when there is a birth or other illness 
in their families, because their wages will not permit them to 
do so; that a great many employees living here in Washington 
are dependent upon the charity of others for clothing for their 
families, 

There are here in the District of Columbia about 7,700 Gov- 
ernment employees who receive less than $720 per year and 
about 2,700 others who receive less than $840 per year. And 
there are in the country outside of the District of Columbia 
something less than 31,000 employees of the Government who 
receive less than $720 per year and something less than 21,000 
who receive less than $840 per year. 

It was shown in the committee hearings that from actual 
investigations the cost of living in the District of Columbia 
for a man with a wife and three children is $767.95,-allowing but 
5 cents for each person per meal, and omitting entirely any ex- 
penditures for street cars, tobacco, stimulants, school books and 
school supplies, church expense or contributions, newspapers, 
theaters, excursions, moving pictures, insurance, lodge or union 
dues, postage and stationery, medicine, cost of sickness, births 
or deaths, and accidents. Thus it will be seen that omitting 
many of those things which are ordinarily looked upon as neces- 
sities the thousands of Government employees having families 
of not more than three, who receive but $720 per year or less, 
can not inaintain their families decently, much less comfortably, 
on their. wages. They are driven to other employment at odd 
hours or to charity for some of the necessaries of life. 

It is true the reasons that are urged for this legislation would 
not apply so forcibly with reference to unmarried employees 
who have none but themselves to support. But no general legis- 
lation can apply with absolutely equal justice to all persons 
who, though employed in the same line of employment, have 
different responsibilities and necessarily live according to dif- 
ferent standards. We can only legislate with a view to the 
conditions of the average employee, and it is thought that for 
this purpose a man with a family consisting of a wife and three 
children would be the average. The provision in the bill ex- 
cluding all employees who have not worked for the Government 
two years and who are not 21 years of age will prevent the 
benefits of the bill from going to very many employees who do 
not in fact need them. There are, of course, many Government 
employees who have larger families than the average I have 
just given and there are many thousand employees who receive 
but $600 per year; there are some who receive even less than 
that. And it was shown that the cost of living in New York 
was higher than the District of Columbia, and that in Chicago 
and many of the western cities the cost of living was nearly, if 
not quite, as high as in the District of Columbia. 

In fact, the evidence has clearly shown that there are many 
thousands of Government employees whose wages are not suffi- 
cient to enable them to provide the actual necessities of life 
for their families. They are not receiving living wages, and 
this condition has prevailed in the Government service for a 
long number of years. 

I think it is true that in private employment there has been a 
gradual increase in wages all over the country. This increase 
has become necessary by reason of the increase in the cost of 
living. A representative from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has “urnished tables to the committee showing the increase in 


the cost of meat, lard, flour, eggs, butter, potatoes, sugar, and 
other articles of food which are ordinarily used by working- 
men or families of moderate means during the past 26 years in 
45 different cities of the different States of the Union, I find 
upon examining these statistics that there has been a gradual 
rise in price of all these articles of food, and the increase in 
price has been in about the same proportion in all different 
parts of the country. Possibly it has been a little greater in 
New York and Washington than in other parts of the country. 
But the records kept by the Labor Department of the Govern- 
ment and tabulated by one of its representatives for the com- 
mittee shows that the price of beef has about doubled between 
1890 and 1915; that the price of smoked ham has doubled; that 
the price of lard has increased about 75 per cent; eggs, flour, 
and butter have increased about 75 per cent; and that the prices 
of other articles of food have increased from 50 to 100 per cent 
within that time. Where the increase in price has been less 
than that it has been an exception, 

This increase in the cost of living has, generally speaking, re- 
sulted in the readjustment of wages paid to laboring men in pri- 
vate employment, where the employees could organize and 
through their organizations present their reasons: I even their 
demands for increased wages. Personally I do not believe this 
increase in wages in private employment has been fairly pro- 
portionate to the increase in the cost of living; but in several 
departments of the Government service there has been no in- 
crease at all in wages for the past 40 or 50 years. Many em- 
ployees of the Government here in Washington and elsewhere 
3 the same wages that were paid for the same work in 

These facts may seem incredible, yet evidence was submitted 
to the committee which seemed to show that they aré true. 
Many employees have been working for 15 or 20 years without 
a raise in wages. It is difficult for me to understand how these 
people could continue working for the Government year after 
year for the same wages and adjust themselves to the increase 
in the cost of living. Some of them came before the committee 
and related the conditions under which they are compelled to 
live, and their stories are tragedies which, it seems to me, should 
appeal to the sympathy and better judgment of all who know 
them. I think Congress ought to take some action to relieve 
them from such conditions. 

Reasons can easily be found why there has been no increase 
in the wages paid to these classes of Government employees. 
They have no one to speak for them. I am told that the public 
hearings given by the committee on this bill was the first oppor- 
tunity ever giyen to these employees to be heard. Many of 
them were afraid to come before the committee and testify. 
Others gave evidence, but did not want their names disclosed 
for fear of losing their employment. Though their positions are 
humble ones, their services are necessary to the conduct of the 
Government; they have had no one to speak for them, and no 
one to whom they could make complaint and ask for relief. 
The Appropriations Committee can not legislate, and the depart- 
ments have no doubt felt that they have not had authority to 
increase the wages of the laborers. 

It is this class of underpaid Government employees, for whom 
no one has seemed to care, that this minimum-wage bill is in- 
tended to benefit; and I am convinced, Mr. Speaker, that the 
help that is due them, and that has now been too long delayed, 
can be given them only by an act of Congress fixing by law a 
minimum wage for all such unclassified employees. 

Witnesses from the Department of Labor and from other or- 
ganizations in the District of Columbia and other parts of the 
country, as well as many individuals, have testified that a man 
with a dependent family in the District of Columbia and in 
other large cities where there are any considerable number of 
Government employees can not support his family in any kind 
of respectable comfort on less than $3 per day, and I believe | 
this is true. 

If this bill becomes a law, it will result not only in the pay- 
ment of living wages to all of the Government employees who 
are now underpaid and neglected, but will in time result in a 
needed readjustment of the wages of other employees who are 
not affected by the provisions of the bill. Not only that, but it 
will eliminate an obnoxious system now practiced of paying dif- 
ferent wages to different employees who perform exactly the 
same or similar. services. These discriminations have existed 
for years and are purely arbitrary, and outrage every consid- 
eration of justice. 

As an illustration, the watchmen at the Bureau of Printing 
and Engraving are paid at the rate of $60 per month. They. 
have positions of great responsibility. They have to preserve 
order, guard the building, see that the employees are kept in 
their proper divisions and do not leave the same without proper 
cause; they have to keep the time the employees enter and 
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leave the building, keep the rooms in order, inspect the locks, 
guard the plates from which the money is printed, watch the 
electric stove, guard the stamps left in the examining division; 
they are held responsible for the money before it is numbered 
and sealed, attend to locking the hundreds of windows, and 
attend to the lights; they are required to inspect all packages 
entering and leaving the building, see that no one leaves the 
büllding without proper cause, and that no visitors are permit- 
ted except at proper hours. These are some responsibilities to 
assume for the sum of $60 per month or $720 per year. Yet 
the watchmen in the Federal service in Boston receive $850; 
those at the Library of Congress receive $900; those at the 
National Geological Park and in the Forest Service receive 
$840, while the Capital policemen right in the same buildings 
receive $1,050 per year. 

I am told that there are similar discriminations among other 
classes of employees who perform similar services. There 
seems to be no standard rate of wages for men who perform 
the same class of work. This unfair discrimination will, I 
think, be eliminated largely if this bill becomes a law. 

There is another class of employees in whose behalf I want 
to say just a word before closing. Substitute mail carriers 
and clerks are necessary. The Government has to have them 
in order to carry on its business. These men are required to 
take the same examinations as are the regular carriers and 
elerks, and they are induced to do so by the promise of early 
admission into regular service. But, more often than otherwise, 
they are compelled to continue as substitutes for five or six 
years, and during that time are only allowed $30 per month. 
The Government asks for the very best young men and young 
women for this service. They are led to enter it by the promise 
of regular service, where they will have better wages and an 
opportunity for advancement. Yet they are compelled to con- 
tinue in this service often five or six years, unless they abandon 
it before that time in order to support their familfes or give 
it up in disgust and despair. I think substitute earriers and 
clerks should be paid a living wage by the Government, and 
if this bill becomes a law they will be among those who very 
grently need and will receive the benefit of it. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been a great deal of important legis- 
lation before this Congress. We have appropriated money in 
almost fabulous amounts to build dreadnaughts and prepare for 
defense, and for internal improvements. But I think we may 
well pause long enough to consider the condition and the needs 
of these long neglected employees of the Government, and pro- 
vide for paying them wages from which they can live and 
properly support their families. I think the Government should 
be a model employer, and should act toward -its employees as 
we would like to see the private employers act toward those 
working for them. 

It will be said that there are a great many employees of the 

Government who do not earn the wages they are already re- 
ceiving, and that this bill will but have the effect of putting 
a greater premium on inefficiency. I have no doubt there are a 
great many employees of the Government whose services are 
not really needed, and that if greater efficiency were required 
a less number of employees would be necessary. Possibly the 
enactment of this legislation will have the effect of stimulating 
the heads of the departments to require greater efficiency and 
to drop from the pay rolls many of those whose services are 
not really needed. If it will aceomplish this, we will be justified 
in passing the law. I believe that it will not only accomplish 
that result, but that it will give relief where relief is much 
needed, and will, moreover, have a salutary effect in the ad- 
Justment of wages paid in private employment throughout the 
country, and I hope this bill will become a law. 


Memorial to John Eriesson. 
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or 


HON. GUY T. HELVERING, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, September 1, 1916. 

Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Speaker, I desire to take this op- 
portunity te peice) my hearty approval of the bill to erect a 
suitable memorial in honor of one of our most distinguished 
citizens, Capt. John Ericsson, a man who made himself famous 


during a critical period of the Civil War by constructing the 
first ironclad vessel, the Monitor. 


There is not a schoolboy in this country who has not read of 
the wonderful inventions of John Ericsson and the battle of the 
Monitor and the Merrimac at Hampton Roads. 

We have erected memorials to the memory of many of our 
great men, men who have contributed largely to the unparalleled 
history of America, and if we hope to serve as an inspiration for 
men in the future to offer their lives, their genius, and their 
service in order to do great things for their country, it is but 
fitting that we, at this particular time, honor the exalted memory 
and the race of Capt. John Ericsson. We can do this by erect- 
ing a monument that will measure up with the result of his 
service rendered, not in the light of 1861, but in the light of 
to-day. Can we afford to disregard our debt of gratitude to 
this great inventive genius? I would especially urge the erec- 
tion of a monument to John Ericsson because of his loyalty, 
love, and esteem for the land of his adoption. 

In this critical and epoch-making period of human history. 
with its utter disregard of the rights of neutrals or international 
law, we find this Republic of ours, standing united as a towering 
giant, upholding law, justice, and liberty to all, and for this rea- 
son I hope all of us will see fit to lend our united support in hav- 
ing a memorial erected to a man who, although a young man 
when he first landed in America, wrote to Lincoln during the 
crisis of the Civil War, “ Not only do I offer the invention of a 
vessel which I believe will successfully cope with the Merrimac, 
but I am willing to offer my life as well.“ Ericsson will ever 
stand out as one who, though he cherished his mother country, 
became a public-spirited, enthusiastic citizen of the United 
States. 

Those of our citizens who can boast of Sweden as their 
native land have proved themselves to be liberty-loving, peace- 
ful, law-abiding, and progressive people and who readily adapt 
themselves to American customs and traditions. But, Mr. 
Speaker, I care not whether a man be born in the land of the 
midnight sun, on the Rhine, in sunny Italy, or the Emerald 
Isle, if he has become inspired by American customs and tra- 
ditions and has sworn allegiance to the American flag he is 
entitled to the full benefits and mutual interests which blend 
us as a united people. 

It may be said of John Ericsson that he was a man whose 
unrivaled success in the engineering world was due mainly to 
intense and persevering study, whose habits of sobriety and 
industry were formed in boyhood, and his life and achieve- 
ments stand out as an inspiration to every young man.’ 

I shall now call your attention for a few moments to the 
early life and career of the patriot whose memory we hope to 
exalt by the erection of a monument in our beautiful Capital. 

Take a journey over the sea to the southern part of Sweden 
and you land in the romantic Province of Vermeland, with its 
rugged mountains and deep, dark caverns. In that little Prov- 
ince, before the railroad was built or a steamer plowed over 
the ocean, lived an honest God-fearing man named Ericsson 
engaged in mining. It was there amid beautiful mountain 
scenery that John Ericsson, of the Monitor fame, was born. 
Providence had given him a remarkable intellect and a future 
prominent place in the world’s progress and a nation’s de- 
liverance from threatened ruin. While other children were 
playing with common toys he was watching the machinery of 
the mines and with pencil or penknife was marking or cutting 
his little copies of what he had seen. It is wonderful to note 
how the young student of large and small revolving wheels, 
engine strokes, and levers advanced in his career. At the age 
of 9 he was the builder of a mill finished in every detail. 

When but a young boy his marvelous attainments had 
reached the ears of the great men of Sweden. Count Platten, 
the greatest engineer of his day and the builder of the Gothen- 
burg Canal, sought an interview with the boy, examined his 
drawings and the tools he had made, and told him that if he 
continued as he had commenced he would some day produce 
something extraordinary. It was through the friendship and 
influence of Count Platten that young Ericsson was appointed a 
cadet in the corps of engineers; that is to say, he became at- 
tached to the engineering corps as a pupil to prepare for active 
public service. When in his thirteenth year he was ordered to 
lay out work on the national highway for 600 men. At the sug- 
gestion of Capt. Stockton, a capitalist, Ericsson decided to try 
his luck in the land of opportunity—America—and in 1839, at 
the age of 36, he landed in New York City. He worked with 
Capt. Stockton for many years and finally, in 1842, constructed 
a steamship of war for the American Navy. At that time we 
had no steam vessels in the Navy. 

England had spent immense sums in trying to use the paddle 
wheels, but with no permanent success for the fiery work of 
battle. After two years of careful experimentation, Ericsson, 
with the help of Capt. Stockton, perfected the Princeton, the 
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first American war steamer, which awakened the greatest en- 
thusiasm wherever it was sighted. A few years of compara- 
tive quiet in Capt. Ericsson's life followed the grand triumph 
of the Princeton. America to Ericsson became a land of en- 
chantment, for success crowned his every effort; he became 
patriotically devoted to the land of his adoption, whose broad- 
minded, farsighted men and liberal Government gave him op- 
portunity and assistance for his inventive genius. Shortly be- 
fore the Civil War he planned and built the Monitor and 
offered it to Napoleon III, who rejected it. As the Civil War 
drew on and the North in particular felt its lack of adequate 
preparedness Hricsson was busy perfecting his ironclad vessel, 
the Monitor, which must be impregnable to shot and shell. 

Most of us know as a matter of history that the capital of 
the Confederate States and that of the North were in close 
proximity and caused the inhabitants of each city to tremble in 
fear lest they should be attacked or their city bombarded. The 
Virginia, a reconstructed vessel, had been playing havoc with 
all the Union vessels at the mouth of the Potomac River and 
in Hampton Roads. For a time little hope was held out for 
the Capital. But at the very critical moment John Ericsson con- 
structed the Monitor, offered it to President Lincoln, sent the 
vessel forth without any trial to ward off any of the enemy’s 
ships at Hampton Roads, and successfully engaged the Southern 
vessel, the Merrimac. A new power and a new method of 
naval construction had arisen to check the breaking of the 
blockade; to check the invasion of the northern ports, and, in 
other words, helped save the Union. Mr. Speaker, we have not 
only Hricsson’s Monitor as a contribution to the science of war, 
but every propeller that turns in the waters of America owes its 
origin to the boy of Vermeland, Sweden. 

John Ericsson, after the Civil War, contributed much to the 
cause of science and engineering and enjoyed the distinction 
of being honored by many European countries in recognition 
of his valuable inventions. On the 8th day of March, 1889, he 
finished his interesting, useful career at the age of 86 years. 
Upon request of the Swedish Government his remains were 
taken to the land of his birth, and to-day we find a beautiful 
chapel erected over his last resting place at Filipstadt, in Verm- 
land, and to this place we make pilgrimage whenever we visit 
Sweden; although his lifework was done in and for America, 
not for Sweden, yet you will find a beautiful statute in Stock- 
holm telling of the great reverence his people have for the 
genius who did so much for the United States, the country of 
his adoption. Let this Republic recognize the lasting achieve- 
ments of the greatest engineer of his day, who gave the best 
there was in him to this great, beloved country. By erecting 
this monument there will be established an incentive for others. 
Let us give recognition to those who have contributed a large 
share to the upbuilding of civilization and who have made it 
possible for us to enjoy the blessings and liberty of a rich, pros- 
perous, and liberal nation. 


Address of President Wilson at Columbus, Ohio, Before the 
Federal Council of Churches, December 10, 1915. 
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Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Record I include an address of 
President Wilson at Columbus, Ohio, before the Federal Council 
of Churches on December 10, 1915. 

The address is as follows: 

ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT WILSON AT COLUMBUS, OHIO, 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I feel an unaffected 
diffidence in coming into this conference without having partici- 
pated in its deliberations. I wish that I might have been here 
to learn the many things that I am sure have been learned by 
those who have attended these conferences. I feel confident 
that nothing that I say about the rural church will be new 
to you. I am here simply because I wished to show my pro- 
found interest in the subject which you have been considering 
and not because I thought I had anything original to contribute 
to your thought. 

I think that as we have witnessed the processes of our civiliza- 
tion in recent years we have more and more realized how our 


cities were tending to draw the vitality from the countryside, 
how much less our life centered upon country districts and how 
much more upon crowded cities. There was a time when 
America was characteristically rural, when practically all her 
strength was drawn from quiet countrysides, where life ran 
upon established lines and where men and women and children 
were familiar with each other in a long-established neighborli- 
ness; but our rural districts are not now just what they used to 
be and have partaken in recent years of something of the fluidity 
that has characterized our general life. So that we have again 
and again been called upon from one point of view or another 
to study the revitalization of the countryside. There was a 
time, no longer ago than the youth of my own father, for example, 
when pastors found some of their most vital work in the coun- 
try churches. I remember my dear father used to ride from 
church to church in a thickly populated country region and 
minister to several churches with a sense of ministering to 
pae nont vital interests of the part of the country in which 

e ` 

After all, the most vitalizing thing in the world is Chris- 
tianity. The world has advanced, advanced in what we regard 
as real civilization, not by material but by spiritual means, and 
one nation is distinguished from another nation by its ideals, not 
by its possessions; by what it believes in, by what it Tives by, 
by what it intends, by the visions which its young men dream 
and the achievements which its mature men attempt. So that 


each nation when it writes its poetry or writes its memoirs, exalts 


the character of its people and of those who spring from the 
loins of its people. 

There is an old antithesis upon which I do not care to dwell, 
because there is not a great deal to be got from dwelling on it, 
between life and doctrine. Here is no real antithesis. A man 
lives as he believes he ought to live or as he believes that it is 
to his advantage to live. He lives upon a doctrine, upon a princi- 
ple, upon an idea—sometimes a very low principle, sometimes a 
very exalted principle. I used to be told when I was a youth 
that some of the old casuists reduced all sin to egotism, and I 
have thought as I watched the career of some individuals that 
the analysis had some vital point to it. An egotist is a man who 
has got the whole perspective of life wrong. He conceives of 
himself as the center of affairs. He conceives of himself as the 
center of affairs even as affects the providence of God. He has 
not related himself to the great forces which dominate him with 
the rest of us, and therefore has set up a little kingdom all his 
own in which he reigns with unhonored sovereignty. So there 
are some men who set up the principle of individual advantage 
as the principle, the doctrine, of their life, and live by that, and 
live generally a life that leads to all sorts of shipwreck. What- 
eyer our doctrine be, our life is conformed to it. 

But what I want to speak of is not the contrast between doc- 
trine and life, but the translation of doctrine into life. After 
all, Christianity is not important to us because it is a valid body 
of conceptions regarding God and man, but because it is a vital 
body of conceptions which can be translated into life for us, life 
in this world and a life still greater in the next. Except as 
Christianity and inspires life, it has failed of its mis- 
sion. That is what Christ came into the world for, to save our 
spirits, and you can not have your spirit altered without having 
your life altered. 

When I think of the rural church, therefore, I wonder how far 
the rural church is vitalizing the lives of the communities in 
which it exists. We have had a great deal to say recently, and it 
has been very profitably said, about the school as a social center, 
by which is meant the schoolhouse as a social center; about 
making the house which in the daytime is used for the children 
a place which their parents may use in the evenings and at 
other disengaged times for the meetings of the community, 
where they will be privileged to come together and talk about 
anything that is of community interest and talk about it with 
the utmost freedom. Some people have been opposed to it be- 
cause there are some things that they do not want talked about. 
Some boards of education have been opposed to it because they, 
realized that it might not be well for the board of education 
to be talked about. Talk is a very dangerous thing, com- 
munity comparisons of views are a very dangerous thing, to 
the men who are doing wrong, but I, for my part, believe in 
making the schoolhouse the social center, the place that the com- 
munity can use for any kind of coordinating that it wants to do 
in its life. But I believe that where the school is inadequate, 
and even where it is adequate, the most vital social center 
should be the church itself, and that not by way of organizing 
the church for social service—that is not my topic to-night; 
that is another topic—but of making the community realize 
that that congregation, and particularly that pastor, is inter- 
ested in everything that is important for that community, and 
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that the members of that church are ready to cooperate and the 
pastor ready vo lend his time and his energy to the kind of or- 
ganization which is necessary outside the church, as well as 
within it, for the benefit of the community. 

It seems to me that the country pastor has an unparalleled 
opportunity to be a country leader, to make everybody realize 
that he, as the representative of Christ, believes himself related 
to everything human, to everything human that has as its object 
the uplift and instruction and inspiration of the community or 
the betterment of any of its conditions; and that if any pastor 
will make it felt throughout the community that that is his 
spirit, that his interest, and that he is ready to draw his elders 
or his deacons or his vestrymen along with him as active agents 
in the betterment of the community, the church will begin to 
haye a dominating influence in the community such as it has 
lost for the time being and we must find it means to regain. 

For example, in a farming community one of the things that 
the Department of Agriculture at Washington is trying to do is 
to show the farmers of the country the easiest and best methods 
of cooperation with regard to marketing their crops—helping in 
their effort to learn how to handle their crops in a cooperative 
fashion so that they can get the best service from the railroads ; 
to learn how to find the prevailing market prices in the acces- 
sible market so as to know where it will be best and most profit- 
able to send their farm products; and to draw them together 
into cooperative association with these objects in view. The 
church ought to lend its hand in that. The pastor ought to say, 
“If you want somebody to look after this for you, I will give 
part of my time and I will find other men in my congregation 
who will help you in the work and help you without charging 
you anything for it. We want you to realize that this church 
is interested in the lives of the people of this community and 
that it will lend itself to any legitimate project that advances 
the life and interest of this community.” 

Let the rural church find that road and then discover, as it 
will discover, that men begin to swing their thoughts to those 
deeper meanings of the church in which we wish to draw their 
attention; that this is a spiritual brotherhood; that the pastor 
and his associates are interested in them because they are inter- 
ested in the souls of men and the prosperity of men as it lies 
deep in their hearts. There are a great many ways by which 
leadership can be exercised. The church has too much de- 
pended upon individual example. “So let your light shine be- 
fore men” has been interpreted to mean, “ Put your individual 
self on a candlestick and shine.” Now, the trouble is that some 
people can not find a candlestick, but the greater trouble is that 
they are very poor candles and the light is very dim. It does 
not dispel much of the darkness for me individually to sit on 
top of a candlestick, but if I can lend such little contribution of 
spiritual force as I have to my neighbor and to my comrade 
and to my friend, and we can draw a circle of friends together 
and unite our spiritual forces, then we have something more 
than example: we have cooperation. 

Cooperation, ladies and gentlemen, is the vital principle of 
social life; not organization merely. I think I know something 
about organization. I can make an organization, but it is one 
thing to have an organization and another thing to fill it with 
life. And then it is a very important matter what sort of life 
you fill it with. If the object of the organization is what the 
object of some business organizations is and the object of many 
political organizations is, to absorb the life of the community 
and run the community for its own benefit, then there is nothing 
beneficial in it. But if the object of the organization is to 
afford a mechanism by which the whole community can coopera- 
tively use its life, then there is a great deal in it. An organiza- 
tion without the spirit of cooperation is dead and may be dan- 
gerous. The vital principle is cooperation, and organization is 
secondary. I have been a member of one or two churches that 
were ndmirably organized and they were accomplishing nothing. 
You know some people dearly love organization. They dearly 
love to sit in a chair and preside. They pride themselves upon 
their knowledge of parliamentary practice. They love to con- 
coct and write minutes. They love to appoint committees. 
They boast of the number of committees that their organization 
has aud they like the power and the social influence of dis- 
tributing their friends among the committees, and then when 
the committees are formed there is nothing to commit to them. 

This is a Nation which loves to go through the motions of 
publie meeting whether there is anything particularly impor- 
tant to consider or not. It is an interesting thing to me how 
the American is born knowing how to conduct a public meeting. 
I remember that when I was a lad I belonged to an organiza- 
tion which at that time seemed to me very important, which 
was known as the Lightfoot Baseball Club. Our clubroom was 
a corner, an unoccupied corner, of the loft of my father’s barn, 


the part that the hay had not encroached upon, and I distinctly 
remember how we used to conduct orderly mectings of the club 
in that corner of the loft. I had never seen a public meeting 
and I do not believe any of the other lads with whom I was 
associated. had ever seen a public mecting, but we somehow 
knew how to conduct one. We knew how to make motions and 
second them; we knew that a motion could not have more than 
two amendments offered at the same time; and we knew the 
order in which the amendments had to be put, the second 
amendment before the first. How we knew it I do not know. 
We were born that way, I suppose. But nothing very impor- 
tant happened at those meetings, and I have been present at 
some church organization meetings at which nothing more im- 
portant happened than happened with the Lightfoot Baseball 
Club. I remember distinctly that my delight and interest was 
in the meetings, not in what they were for; just the sense of 
belonging to an organization and doing something with the or- 
ganization, it did not very much matter what. Some churches 
are organized that way. They are exceedingly active about 
nothing. Now, why not lend that organizing instinct, that act- 
ing instinct, to the real things that are happening in the com- 
ee whether they have anything to do with the church or 
not? 

We lock back to the time of the early settlements in this 
country and remember that in old New England the church 
and the school were the two sources of the life of the com- 
munity. Everything centered in them. Everything emanated 
from them. The school fed the church and the church ran the 
community, It sometimes did not run it very liberally, and I 
for my part would not wish to see any church run any com- 
munity, but I do wish to see every church assist the community 
in which it is established to run itself, to show that the spirit 
of Christianity is the spirit of assistance, of counsel, of vitaliza- 
tion, of intense interest in everything that affects the lives of 
men and women and children. So that I am hoping that the 
outcome of these conferences, of all that we say and do about 
this very important matter, may be to remind the church that it 
is put into this world not only to serve the individual soul but 
to serve society also. And it has got to go to work on society 
with a greater sense of the exigency of the thing than in the 
casc of the individual, because you have got to save society in 
this world, not in the next. I hope that our society is not 
going to exist in the next. It needs amendment in several par- 
ticulars, I venture to say, and I hope that the society in the 
next world will be amended in those particulars—I will not 
mention them. But we have nothing to do with society in the 
next world. We may have something to do with the individual 
soul in the next world by getting it started straight for the 
next world, but we have got nothing to do with the organization 
of society in the next world. We have got to save society, so 
far as it is saved by the instrumentality of Christianity, in this 
world. It is a job, therefore, that you have got to undertake 
immediately and work at all the time, and it is the business 
of the church. 

Legislation can not save society. Legislation can not even 
rectify society. The law that will work is merely the sum- 
ming up in legislative form of the moral judgment that the 
community has already reached. Law records how far society 
has got, and there have got to be instrumentalities preceding 
the law that get society up to that point where it will be ready 
to record. Try the experiment. Enact a law that is the moral 
judgment of a very small minority of the community, and it 
will not work. Most people will not understand it, and if they 
do understand they will resent it, and whether they understand 
it and resent it or not they will not obey it. Law is a record 
of achievement. It is not a process of regeneration. Our wills 
have to be regenerated, and our purposes rectified before we 
are in a position to enact laws that record those moral achieve- 
ments. And that is the business, primarily, it seems to me, of 
the Christian. : 

There are a great many arguments about Christianity. There 
are a great many things which we spiritually assert which we 
can not prove in the ordinary, scientific sense of the word 
„prove“; but there are some things which we can show. The 
proof of Christianity is written in the biography of the saints, 
and by the saints I do not mean the technical saints, those whom 
the church or the world has picked out to label “saints,” for 
they are not very numerous, but the people whose lives, whose 
individual lives, have been transformed by Christianity. It is 
the only force in the world that I have ever heard of that does 
actually transform the life, and the proof of that transforma- 
tion is to be found all over the Christian world and is multi- 
plied and repeated as Christianity gains fresh territory in the 
heathen world. Men begin suddenly to erect great spiritual 
standards over the little personal standards which they thereto- 
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fore professed and will walk smiling to the stake in order that 


their souls may be true to themselves. ‘There is nothing else 
that does that. There is something that is analogous to it, and 
that is patriotism. Men will go into the fire of battle and 
freely give their lives for something greater than themselves, 
their duty to their country; and there is a pretty fine analogy 
between patriotism and Christianity. It is the devotion of the 
spirit to something greater and nobler than itself. These are 
the transforming influences. All the transforming influences in 
the world are unselfish. There is not a single selfish force in 
the world that is not touched with sinister power, and the 
church is the only embodiment of the things that are entirely 
unselfish, the principles of self-sacrifice and devotion. Surely 
this is the instrumentality by which rural communities may be 
transformed and led to the things that are great; and surely 
there is nothing in the rural community in which the rural 
church ought not to be the leader and of which it ought not to 
be the vital actual center. 

That is the simple message that I came to utter to-night, and, 
as I began by saying, I dare say it is no message; I dare say it 
has been repeatedly said in this conference; I merely wanted 
to add my testimony to the validity and power of that concep- 
tion. Because, ladies and gentlemen, we are in the world to do 
something more than look after ourselves. 

The reason that I am proud to be an American is because 
America was given birth to by such conceptions as these; that 
its object in the world, its only reason for existence as a Gov- 
ernment, was to show men the paths of liberty and of mutual 
serviceability, to lift the common man out of the paths, out of 
the sloughs of discouragement and even despair; set his feet 
upon firm ground; tell him, “ Here is the high road upon which 
you are as much entitled to walk as we are, and we will see that 
there is a free field and no favor, and that as your moral qualities 
are and your physical powers so will your success be. We will 
not let any man make you afraid, and we will not let any man do 
you an injustice.” 

Those are the ideals of America. We have not always lived 
up to them. No community has always lived up to them, but we 
are dignified by the fact that those are the things we live for 
and sail by; America is great in the world, not as she is a suc- 
cessful Government merely, but as she is the successful embodi- 
ment of a great ideal of unselfish citizenship. That is what 
makes the world feel America draw it like a lodestone. That is 
the reason why the ships that cross the sea have so many hopeful 
eyes lifted from their humbler quarters toward the shores of 
the new world. That is the reason why men, after they have 
been for a little while in America and go back for a visit to the 
old country, have a new light in their faces—the light that has 
kindled there in the country where they have seen some of their 
objects fulfilled. That is the light that shines from America. 
God grant that it may always shine and that in many a humble 
hearth, in quiet country churches, the flames may be lighted by 
which this great light is kept alive. 


What Wilson Thought on Various Subjects. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 30, 1916. 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 

extend my remarks in the Recor I insert the following: 
(A) WHAT WILSON THOUGHT OF LABOR, 

I. On the 13th day of June, 1909, in an address to the gradu- 

ating class of Princeton College, Dr. Woodrow Wilson ex- 

his remarkable views on labor in the following words, 
which are taken from the Trenton (N. J.) True American of the 
succeeding day: 

You know what the usual standard of the 
It is to give as little as he meg pe his wages. bor is standardized 
by the trades-unions, and this the standard to which it is made to 
conform. No one is suffered to do more than the average wor 
can do; in some trades and handicrafts no one is suffered to do more 
than the least skillful of bis fellows can do within the hours allotted 
to a day’s labor, and no one may work out of hours at all, or volunteer 
anything beyond the minimum. I need not point out how economically 
disastrous such a regulation of labor is. is so unprofitable to the 
employer that in some trades ıt will presently not be worth while to 


attempt anything at all. He had better stop altogether than operate 
at an Inevitable er invariable loss. nd a 


loyee is in our day. 


II. The following is an extract from the New York American, 
Wednesday, March 13, 1912: 


Woodrow Wilson, at a dinner in the Waldorf Hotel given March 18, 
1907: “We speak too exclusively of the capitalistic class. There is 
another, as formidable an enemy to equality and freedom of opportunit; 
as it is, and that is the class formed by the labor organizations an 
leaders of the country—the class representing only a 1 minority 
of the laboring men of the country, quite as monopolistic in a 
the capitalist and quite as apt to corrupt and ruin our industries by 
thelr monopoly.” 

Woodrow Wilson in an address at the People’s Forum, New Rochelle, 
N. T., February 25, 1905: “The objections I have to labor unions is 
that they drag the highest man to the level of the lowest. I must 
demur with the labor unions when they say ‘you must award the dull 
the same as you award those with special gifts.“ 


III. The following are extracts from Volume V, pages 212 
and 213 of Woodrow Wilson’s History of the American People: 


Now, there came multitudes of men of the lowest class from the south 
of Italy and men of the meaner sort out of Hungary and Poland, men 
out of the ranks where there was neither skill nor energy nor any 
initiative of quick intelligence; and they came in numbers which in- 
creased from year to year, as it the countries of the south of Europe 
were disburdening themselves of the more sordid and hapless elements 
of thcir population. The ple of the Pacific coast had clamored these 
many years against the admission of rants out of China, and In 
May, 1892, got at last what they want Federal statute which 
practically excluded from the United States all Chinese who had not 
already acquired the right of residence; and yet the Chinese were more 
to be desired, as workmen if not as ci s, than most of the coarse crew 
that came crowding in every year at the eastern ports. 

> s * > * . * 


They (the Chinese) had no doubt many an unsavory habit, bred un- 
wholesome squalor in the crowded quarters where they most abounded 
in the western seaports, and seemed separated by their very nature from 
the people among whom they had come to live; but it was their s 
their intelligence, their hardy power of iabor, their knack at succeeding 
and ng duller rivals out, rather than their alien habits, that made 
them feared and hated and led to their exclusion at the prayer of the 
men they were likely to displace should they 3 The unlikely 
fellows who came in at the eastern ports were -tolerated because they 
usurped no place but the very lowest in the scale of labor. 


(B) WHAT WILSON THOUGHT OF THE RAILROADS AND OF BRYAN. 
In April, 1907, Adrian H. Joline, president of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Railway Co., at Parsons, Kans., made a speech 
to his board of directors in which, among other things, he said: 


But I venture to utter what is perhaps a feeble protest against the 
blind and foolish wi Pg erp all railways. You and I know who art 
responsible for this so e, populistic, antiproperty crusade. It is 
the cry of the envious against the well to do—the old story. It is 
not new to this generation, only it is louder and more bitter ever 
before in this country. 


Mr. Joline sent a copy of this address to Dr. Woodrow Wilson, 
president of Princeton College, who answered it as follows: 


My Dear Mr. Jotrne: Thank you very much for wading me your 
address at Parsons, Kans., before the board of directors of the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas Railway Co. I have read it with relish and 
entire agreement. Would that we could do something, at once digni- 
fied and effective, to knock Mr. Bryan once for all into a cocked hat. 


(C) WHAT WILSON THOUGHT OF VARIOUS MATTERS. 


Here is a letter from Hon. George Fred Williams, of Massa- 
chusetts, to Senator R. F. Pettigrew, of South Daktota: 


Boston, Mass., December 15, 1911. 
Senator R. F. PETTIGREW, 
Sious Falls, S. Dak. 


Dran Senator: Since we visited Gov. Wilson last summer, and car- 
ried away such 83 impressions of his personality and conversa- 
e have had hopes that he might be the solution of our presidential 
problem. 

This week I have been shocked at the reading of the fifth volume of 
his History of the American People, published in 1902. 

It is 2 of the blackest type; it is not a history of the American 
people, but a history of Woodvew Wilson's admiration for everything 
which the radical democracy now seeks to change and a series of sneers 
and insults to every class of men who have sought to alleviate the in- 
justice of capitalism. I think Senator Aldrich would have written 
with more charity and less bitterness. The worst is that there is no 
note of sympathy for any suffering and protesting class, but he seems 
to search for phrases to show his contempt for them. Read the volume 
and judge whether I exaggerate in this statentent. 

One thing is clear: The contents of this volume should be fully known 
and considered now and not d oped in the headlines of the Repub- 
lican press after a nomination based upon ignorance of a man's own 
history of himself. 

The radicals of the country may overlook the past utterances, but 
they should be fully inform of them. Gov. Wilson has undoubtedly 
changed ma lly his old points of view, but this book prores that a 
8 ** 2 of heart is also necessary. 

1 e quotations according to the classes of men he treats 


and cite the S. 
First. The abating classes. 


He discovers during the first Cleveland administration that the air 

fil th anarchy and citles filling up with foreigners of the sort 
the Know-Nothings had feared ‘who’ came to speak treasons™ (p. 
186). “The air of the industrial regions—thickened with vapors of 
unwholesome opinion.” 

The Ha et riot of 1886 proved “the strength and audacity of 
the anarchist. leaders ‘and’ a concerted plan to practice defiance of 
law” (p. 187). “Men of American train ng began to take the taint 
of anarchistic sentiment.” The Knights of bor were touched with 
255 “and in proportion as it became anarchistic the great order suffered 

tegration and decay” (p. 187). 

escribes the march of Coxey’s army with sneers; bow the vll- 

lagers fed them “lest they should linger or grow ugly in temper.” 


“Good natured sympathizers and men who wished to see the comedy 
layed out subscribed funds for their most urgent needs; the painful 
Farce was soon over (p. 236). 
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“Other armiés gathered in more sullen mood,” bituminous coal 
miners and railway employees struck. It began to seem as if there 
were no law and order in the land. Yet the President (Cleveland) 
moved in all matters with a vigor and initiative which made the years 
memorable" (p. 288). 

He speaks of the “firmness and decision” of Cleveland in his use 
of the United States Army during the Pullman strike without any ap- 
plication from the State authorities or the courts. Ile states that the 

vernor of Illinois bad not even called out the militia of the State 


and sympathized 
indeed with the strikers and resented interference” Wi 595 

(Notre: This untrue statement shows that Mr. Wilson in writin 
such alled bistory did not even take the pains to ascertain facts. 

Later he notes “ the difficulties which Mr. Cleveland had been obliged 
to settle bi the use of Federal troops” (p. 269). 

He speaks of the railroad men and miners in 1877 as not only“ idle 
but bent upon mischief” (p. 142); expresses his satisfaction with the 
violent methods used to suppress them by saying: But ner (the out- 
breaks) were at least gross, tangible, susceptible of being handled by 
counterforce and sheer authority” (p. 142). 

He touches upon government by . by referring to the use 
of the boycott as a system of terrorizing those who would not yield 
to their demands and then says: The courts were forced to execute, 
sometimes very harshly. the law against conspiracy, fitti formulas, 
originated in an 2 gone by.“ to new circumstances (p. 168). 

| find in this history no mention of the Carnegie Homestead strike 
and carnage. 

Speaking of industrial monopolies: “ No wonder 5 men. as 
well as mere labor agitators, grew uneasy,” etc. (p. 266). 

Second. Immigration (in the nineties). 

“ Now there came multitudes of men of the lowest class from the south 
of Italy and men of the meaner sort out of Hungary and Poland, as if 
the countries of the south of Europe were disburdening themselves of the 
more sordid and hapless elements of their population“ (p. 212). 

He thinks the Chinese which were excluded by law were more to be 
as workmen, if not as citizens, than most of the coarse crew that 

came crowding in every wear.“ He claims that despite the unsavory 
habits of these Chinese, “it was their skill, their intelligence, their 
knack at succeeding and driving duller rivals out rather than their alien 
habits that made them feared and hated and led to their exclusion at 
the prayer of the men they would likely displace should they multiply. 
The unlikely fellows who came in at the eastern ports were tolerated 
38 they usurped no place but the very lowest in the scale of labor“ 


eg does not seem to require that the negro should be described 
as “the incubus of that ignorant and hostile vote“ in the South (p. 


6). 

Of most important party significance is Mr. Wilson’s attitude toward 
the humbler class of party workers who seek office. Of the period of 
1880 he says: “ The brazen, indecent clamor of the meaner sort of 
partisan for preferment seemed of a sudden to work with fatal violence 
upon affairs” (p. 156). 

Third. Farmers’ Alliance, Populists, Farmers. 

He says of the Farmers’ Alliance proposals: These were vague pur- 
poses, and the means of reform proposed showed the thinking of crude 
and ignorant minds” (p. 127). 

The farmers of the South after the war he describes as“ men new in 
pua as new in political thinking and constructive purpose, as much 

ound within the narrow limits of their own experience as the men of 
the western farms. yone who noted how the tenets of the Farmers’ 
Alliance and the new and radical heresies with regard to money took 
root tere 280 see how the South had in fact become itself a new 
region (p. R 

‘The country’s knowledge of his (Cleveland's) conviction in that 
critical manner—silver coinage, 1892—had 23 saved his party the 
Ler suspicion which the fusion of Democrats with Populists 
upon the cific coast might have brought upon it. The country has 
never needed a man of his fiber more“ (p. 220). 

“The People’s Party, which the newspapers of the country (1892 
promptly dubbed “ Populist,’ had put forth a platform which demand 
that the Federal Government should itself acquire the ownership of 
all railways, telegraphs, and telephones,” the free coinage of silver, a 
graduated income tax, postal savings banks, and “all lands held by 
aliens, or by corporations in excess of their needs, r ed—a radical 
program, which jumped with the humor of hundreds of thousands of 
workingmen and farmers the country over” (p. 216). 

“He (Cleveland in 1892) led a pariy in which silver adyocates 
abounded, men who lived remote from the seats of trade and knew 
nothing of its law“ (p. 224). 

Fourth. Grover Cleveland. 

Mr. Wilson treats him throughout as a somewhat God-like person 
and finds nothing to criticize in his entire political course. Mr. Cleve- 
land is described as “compact of frankness, conviction, and force; no 
mere partisan, but a man of the people with the spirit of service stron: 
upon him” (p. 194). The Democrats t1895) won because they nomi- 
nated “an instrument of integrity and sensible rectification in public 
affairs” (p. 170). Courage, directness, d sense, Ronne spirit” 
made him a man whom all the country marked" (p. 192). 

“Mr. Cleveland was a man of the sort they (the jets Seder ye of 
1884) most desired, not touched with the older sophistication o polls 
tics, his face set forward, his gifts the cig of right action” (p. 176). 
“ His 5 7 50 was as unmistakable as Gen, Jackson's, and yet he had 
none of Gen. Jackson's blind impetuosity or mere willfulness” (p. 180). 

On pensions he says: 

“Roth Democratic House and Republican Senate (in 1885) were in- 
clined to grant any man or class of men who had served in the Federal 
armies during the Civil War-the right to be supported out of the Na- 
tional Treasury, and Mr. Cleveland set himself very resolutely to check 
their extravagance" (p. 180). 

Fifth. The campaign of 1896. 

Men “ were eas 15 persuaded that money would be more plentiful for 
the individual as for the Nation if scarce gold were abandoned as the 
exclusive standard of value and abundant silver substituted, so that 
there should be metal currency enough for all; and they were easily 
beguiled to dream what a blessed age should come when the thing 
. 2 have been done. They were not studious of the laws of value” 

. 255). . 

Pi, The Republicans had thelr chief strength in the Central and East- 
ern States of the Union, where trade and manufacture moved strongest 
and men were most apt to understand the wide foundations of their 
business: the Democrats drew their support, rather, from the South 
and West, where disturbing changes of opinion had long been in prog- 
ress and where radical programs of relief were most apt to be looked 
upon with favor“ (p. 256). 


maintain order and protect property * * #*# 


The platform of 1896, he says, “uttered radical doctrines of reform 
5 — 45. 286. sentences taken from the platforms of the People’s 
arty” (p. 258). 


) 
Of the cam: gn of 1896, The battle was to be won by argument, 
not by ridicule of terror or mere stubbornness of vested interests. it 
was won by argument“ (p. 262). 

Nots.—This was Mark Hanna's campaign of “ argument.”) 

ixth. Greenbacks and silver. 

“Money (after the war) was more easy to get, the per mona of 
the Treasury, anid could be used at its face value as well as gold itself 
to pay the mortgages off which the older time of stress had piled up. 
The greenbacks of the Government became for the agricultural 
regions of the North and West a symbol of pros ty” (p. 143). 

“Thoughtful public men saw, nevertheless, that the business inter- 
ests of the country rendered it imperative that specie payments should 
be resumed by the Government, the redundant currency of tbe country 
contracted, and money transactions put once more upon foundations 
that would hold fast“ (p: 144). 

He then speaks approvingly of the demonetization of the silver dollar 
in 1873 and the act of 1876 for the resumption of specie payments by 
the country, and says: 

“The real functions of money, the real laws of its value, the real 
standards of its serviceability, the real relations to trade and to in- 
dustry have always been hidden from the minds of men, whose thought 
in such matters has not been trained in the actual experiences of the 
open markets of the world, in actual exchange, or in the actual direc- 

on of the financial operations of government” (p. 145). 

Of the South in 1890 he says, “ Errors of opinion n to prevail 
there, as in the new regions of the West ; hopes that the credit 
of the Government itself might in some manner be placed at the dis- 

osal of the farmers in the handling and marketing of their crops, 
emands for a ‘cheap’ currency, of paper or of silver, which should 
be casier to get and easier to pay debts with than the gold which lay 
secure In the vaults of the banks and of the Federal Treasury. The 
communities from which such demands came lay remote from the 
centers of trade, where men could see in the transactions of every day 
what real laws of credit, of value, and of exchange must always be, 
whether legislatures would have them so or not” (p. 203). 

Mr. Wilson questions the decision validating the legal-tender notes 
and says that from the immense issues of war times legislators *“ got 
a novel and misleading sense of power in the creation of values.” e 
condemns the Sherman Act because “the law of supply and demand 
governed the value of the metal, as of all other things t and sold, 
and the statutes of no single government could set the efficiency of that 
law aside.“ “Mr. Sherman and his colleagues were playing to the 
galleries (pp. 205-208). 

Of the financial situation in 1892, under the Sherman Act, “So 
soon as the Government ceased paying in gold, the artificial parity 
between gold and silver which the laws sought to maintain would be 
destroyed; every piece of property in the country, tangible and intan- 
gible, would lose half its value and credit would collapse“ (p. 222). 

“The real force of the sentiment came from the uneasy economic 
conditions of the country, * prices had fallen; money was not 
easy to get as it had happened to when abundant issues of paper 
came pouring every month from the Government's Treasury.” 

“Tf the bankers set themselves against every pro: sition to provide 
an irredeemable paper currency again or even a fresh coinage of silver 
there was the more reason to believe that paper or silver was only real 

W; Tenon nad not established it 


‘t people's’ money. The sentiment 
and reason could not check or dis! + it” (p. 146). 

I end the quotations with one which discloses Mr. Wilson's funda- 
mental conception of money. Study this if you study no other; it is 
fearful and wonderful: s 

high prices and eager markets with floods of 


“The coincidence of 
paper. coupled with the indisputable fact that the return to slacker 
emand, lower prices, and a ter searcity of money had been accom- 
anied by a considerable contraction of the redundant currency and by 

ws which were soon to bring about a return to e payments, a 
turning back from Genny iS money to ‘dear,’ confu the inking of 
some men who had long in contact with public affairs, and those 
nae coua not go quite the length of the greenbacks turned to silver 
or relief.” 

“T venture in behalf of the crude and ignorant minds to give a 
paraphrase of this sentence, even though my pce Ad may seem to jump 
with the humor of hundreds of thousands of wor ingmen and farmers 
the country over.” It is as follows: 

“The coincidence of heavy rains and high rivers, as well as the in- 
disputable fact that in time of drought the rivers were low, led many 
experienced men to the confused notion that the supply of rain ha 
something to do with the height of streams.“ 

I venture to say that a few millions of Democrats “live remote from 
the seats of trade and know nothing of its laws“ and have a right to 
ask whether Mr, Wilson, as their President, would apply such concep- 
tions of finance to Senator Aldrich’s currency measure, which is becom- 
125 a political issue, if a half million dollar campaign fund can make 

an Raue, 

I have repeatedly defended the sincerity of Mr. Wilson in recent 
change of his views. I do not doubt it at all. But it is clear that he 
has d profound contempt for the Farmers’ Alliance, the Populists, 
Greenbackers’ bimetallists, trades-unlons, small office seekers, Italians, 
Poles, Hungarians, pensioners, strikers, armies of unemployed; to him 
these classes represented no economic wrongs; Cleveland has been his 
worshiped idol as a President; he has regarded the East and the 
bankers as the sole custodians of financial wisdom; the vital question 
is, Has a year destroyed all these impressions and put mercy, charity, 
love, and nationality {nto a hardened heart?” I am eager to believe 
it, but_I rely on faith for justification. Two arguments are against 
him. Jefferson taught us that the great menace to the Republic was 
the courts, but Mr. Wilson objects to the recall of judges; in other 
words, he is willing that one of the three great branches of govern- 
ment shall be beyond popular control, and he does not see what all 
ron POORE see clearly, that the courts are the final intrenchment 
of privilege. 5 

I dislike to call in question Mr. Wilson’s 9 for a Carnegie 
pension; but I can not understand how a real Democrat could touch 
such money; it is steeped in human blood of Carnegie's workers, shot 
down by his hired Pinkertons while struggling for a decent wage out 
of the hundreds of millions which their labor was rolling into the 
Carnegie coffers. The gigantic fortune, which furnishes the pension, 


was gained by unjust legal privilege, which it is our function to de 
stroy. No man should ask a pension from such a millionaire without 
contemplating some service in return. 
and Mr. Wilson ought to know. 


We know what that service is, 
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It, must not be forgotten that Mr. Wilson presents himself for the 
presidential nomination without ve apology for his past, except con- 
cerning direct legislation; but this is popular and vote getting; he has 
done no penance and served no apprenticeship to real democracy ; just 
espoused. High proof of his patriotic purpose would be to retire in 
the face of his brome tt record, 

I yleld to no one in charity for a man who has been wrong and has 
been converted, but charity must yield to the mighty importance of our 
presidential nomination to a hundred million people. 

5 zon record of Mr, Wilson has fixed some points in my mind beyond 
urning : 

First. The radicals constitute nine-tenths of the Democracy and 
should nominate only one of their kind, a thoroughbred. We have a 
3 full of them and should not waste time firing, blistering, and 

undaging old nags with bad records. 


Second. The men who can carry Kepublican States because they are 
sufliciently near Republicans are not fit presidential timber for us, 
Third. We must understand the mathematical law that the capi- 


talistic press abuses a man according to his loyalty to popular interests, 
The candidate whom this press asserts to be most feared by the Re- 
publicans is the man we should most fear. 

Fourth. We are not selecting a candidate because he wants the place, 
but because he is the best man in the country for it. If he does not 
consent, we can draft to this place a leader, a strong, loyal, brave, 
self-sacrificing patriot. 

Fifth. The people have decided to come to their own; they have 
ceased party 82 The Republicans are doomed unless we blunder, 
We can open up a future for our Republic such as mind has not con- 
ceived when once the people rule. But our leader must be a real one; 
a thoroughbred; our watchword, „No mongrels need apply.” 

Tell me what you think of all this. 


Sincerely, yours, Grorce FreD WILLIAMS. 


Comments on the Seamen's Law. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 30, 1916. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the chairman of 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries in his 
closing remarks on the $50,000,000 ship-purchase bill spoke also 
of the seamen’s act, which he included in the legislation coming 
from his committee, which he held to be beneficial to the country, 
We have been hearing a great deal on both sides of the question 
since the seamen’s act was passed. The employers and the em- 
ployees have certainly not agreed as to all the provisions of the 
seamen’s law. It is said to have done much to drive the Ameri- 
can flag from ships on the Pacific Ocean. On the east coast it has 
also been the subject of much complaint. 

In view of the statement of the chairman of the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee upholding the seamen’s law, 
the ship-purehase bill, the American registry of foreign ships 
and their admission to the coastwise trade, I insert a communi- 
cation just received from one of the active concerns in my 
district which has to contend with some of those new administra- 
tion laws. It illustrates difficulties that confront some of those 
who are trying to do business under the conditions that have 
been imposed. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., August 28, 1916, 
Hon. J. HAMPTON Moons, 
Crozer Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sm: We inciose clipping taken from the New York Journal of 
August 24, 1916. 

The writer has been a resident in your congressional district for 40 
years, and our firm has been here in the shipping business for 70 ycars 
n the old fifth ward of Philadelphia. 
We have never seen shipping conditions worse than they are at the 
peoos time in regards to handling men and getting work done. This 

not any more due to war conditions on the otner side than to the 
operation of the so-called seamen's law, which has had a more or less 
demoralizing effect on all classes of men depending on the sea for a 
living. It used to be that we could depend on men reporting for work 
and continue at work, but under the operation of the present seamen's 
law men have no respect for agreement or promises of any kind, some- 
times deserting within an hour or two after they have made an agree- 
ment to go, leaving the vessels in the lurch, causing a great deal of lost 
time, expense, and annoyance to all concerned, use “Jack Tar” has 
no longer a mind of his own. This we attribute to the direct working 
of the seamen's law 

We have always hired men by the month, and they would give us 
notice if they intended to leave and take a better job, and we would try 

and fill the vacancy, but now we do not know what to look for. Wages 
are from 50 to 100 per cent es than ever before, and they are being 
fed twice as well as they feed themselves at home. There is more or less 
conspiracy amongst men to compel members of crews who are not 
affiliated with or, izations to force them to become members of labor 
bodies wherever they can do It, in whatever port the tug happens to be, 
at the expense of holding up the boat when she is ready to sail by 
refusing to work or leaving the boat, unless the captain or some other 
officer abroad the vesse! accedes to their demands to become a member 
of such bodies. This ha 


s happened in a number of cases. The captains 
and engineers have lost alt authority over the men. The discipline has 
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been demoralized. There seems to be no head of authority on board 
ship, as there should be and used to be, for the successful operation of 


a vessel. As soon as one of our tugs touches a port, such as New York 
or Norfolk, the firemen quit unless the boat is held up 12 hours, and 
then go back to work in the morning. In the meanwhile we are put to 
additional expense trying to secure other men, and also losing time and 
frequently the job itself. 

We have vessels which are W with mr and night crews, and 
the men work six bours on and six hours off. ey have good quarters, 
good working conditions, good wages, and all they can cat: and if any 
additional labor laws are put on the books by these hostile organiza- 
tions the end of this business is in sight. 

It is very hard to get capital to invest in this line of business any 
more, and out of 300 to 400 vessels that are being built on the 
Atlantic coast and Pacific coast there are only two tugboats being 
pas ha rpg is in itself an indication of the changed conditions of 

s trade. 

Our operating expenses have more than doubled in the last five or six 
years and we are still trying to do work on the old basis; in fact, are 
often compelled to accept work sometimes for less than old per 

The shipping interests of this port, represented by the Philadelphia 
Maritime Exchange, the Vessel Owners’ and Captains’ Association, and 
other bodies of a similar nature, all of which are located in your con- 

essional district, are vitally interested in the operation of the present 
aws, and in the enactment of any future legislation, having a tendency 
to make conditions worse than they are, and after reading the incolsed 
clipping, we felt impelled to protest to you, as our Congressman, against 
these conditions. ve have never written a letter of this kind to our 
Congressman before, and we would consider it a great favor to be 
allowed to talk to you more freely on this condition of affairs, than 
we could nen $ cover in a letter, and we know of a great many 
others within a few hundred feet of us in the same lines of business, 
who would be very glad to give you the fullest information of the 
effect of the “ Seamen's law“ and other measures, coming from their 
experience in handling vessels. 

ye take great 8 in noting that you have always championed 
the interests of shipping communities along the Atlantic coast in the 
position as Congressman for this district and hope that you will take 
a lively interest in the contents of this letter, as there will be more 
to follow, if more seamen’s laws are to be passed. 

The present administration has done more to unsettle conditions in 
the shipping trade than war times ever did. 

Hoping that you may be able to give our shipping very much needed 
assistance in the near future, we remain, 

Yours, truly, 
A. S. HUGHES’ Sons Towing & TRANSPORTATION Co., 
Per James E. HCOHES, 


SEAMEN URGE NEW LAW PROTECTING WORK. 
WASHINGTON, August 2j. 


Congressmen from the Great Lakes and coast districts are being 
bombarded with appeals from members of organized seamen's associa- 
tions to enact laws which will make more stringent certain clauses of 
the seamen's law, which, it is claimed, are interpreted too liberally in 
favor of shipping companies, 

The wide discretion vested by the law in Secretary of Commerce Red- 
field, it is said, has resulted in the waiving of numerous explicit pro- 
vislons designed to protect the union seamen. 


Rural Credits—Land-Loan Banks Put Farmers on Even 


Keel with Business Men in a Financial Sense. 
— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
TION. WARREN WORTH BATLEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN Inn Horse or Representatives, 
Friday, August 11, 1916. 


Mr. BAILEY, Mr. Speaker, what the Democrats in the Sixty- 
third Congress did for commerce and industry by the passage of 
the Federal reserve act, emancipating credit and unhorsing the 
Money Trust, the Democrats of the Sixty-fourth Congress have 
done for the farmers in the adoption of the farm-loan act, per- 
haps one of the longest steps in advance in the interest of the 
agricultural class that have yet been taten in the United States. 

NOT A CURE-ALL. 

It is not my purpose to imply that the farm-loan act will 
prove a sovereign remedy for ail the ills which the American 
farmers have experienced. It was not intended as a cure-all 
and it will not be applied as such, But it will undoubtedly 
facilitate farm development and aid the farmer in utilizing his 
credit to better advantage than ever before. For the first time 
in his history the American farmer, under this beneficial legis- 
lation, is on an even keel with the merchant and the manu- 
facturer in a financial sense. He can as readily utilize his assets 
in securing funds for the prosecution of his enterprise, whether 
it be in the form of liquidating or refunding an old debt or in 
that of needed improvements. 

Under the new law a system of agricultural credit has been 
worked out with the same painstaking care that marked the 
creation of the Federal reserve bank. And this system will be 
as advantageous to the farmer as the Federal reserve bank has 
proved to be to the business man. T'erhaps there is not a mer- 
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chant nor a manufacturer in the United States to-day who 
would vote for the repeal of the Federal reserve act, and there 
is not likely to be a farmer in the United States a year or so 
hence who would vote for the repeal of the great measure which 
President Wilson signed July 17 last. 

In some of its important aspects the farm-loan act resembles 
the Federal reserve act. The scheme of regional distribution 
of Federal reserve banks has been followed with reference to 
the farm-loan banks, these having a like distribution and a 
similar form of organization and management. In other words, 
the Federal reserve act has simply been adapted in the farm- 
loan act to the needs of the farmers of the country. And it is 
believed that the latter will vindicate itself as indisputably as 
the former has done. 


TWO SYSTEMS PROVIDED. 


Under the farm-loan act two farm-mortgage systems are pro- 
vided, both under the general supervision of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board. Both systems have for their prime object the pro- 
motion of agricultural prosperity by putting it in the way of 
farmers to borrow money on farm-mortgage security for rela- 
tively long periods on reasonable terms. One is a system op- 
erating through 12 regional land banks, to which Federal aid 
is to be extended; the other is through joint-stock land banks, 
which may be privately organized. These may be indefinite in 
number. No Federal aid will be given them. But they will 
be, in a general way, under Federal jurisdiction and control. 

While the primary object of the farm-loan act is to make it 
easy and cheap for the farmer to obtain money, there is another 
object scarcely less important, those who framed the law having 
had in mind the matter of making the farm-loan field attractive 
to those who have money to lend. This, indeed, may eventually 
prove one of the most beneficial features of the law. It will at 
once serve the borrower and the lender. By stabilizing farm 
credits it will attract money in the direction of the farm that 
would otherwise seek investment in manufactures or in business. 

These investments will take the form of debentures or bonds 
issued by the land banks and secured by farm mortgages. The 
funds for the loans are to come in part from the capital of the 
banks and in part from the sale by the banks of bonds secured 
by first mortgages on farm lands. These bonds and the mort- 
gages securing them are exempt from all taxation, Federal, 
State, and municipal, thus adding to their attractiveness to the 
investor. They are to be in denominations of $20, $50, $100, 
$500, and $1,000. Federal reserve banks and member banks of 
the Federal Reserve System are authorized to buy and sell 
these bonds. 

One of the first duties of the Farm Loan Board will be that of 
dividing the country into 12 districts, in each of which is to be 
located a Federal land bank. These banks are authorized to 
lend on first mortgages on farm lands in amounts of $100 up 
to $10,000 for approved purposes. However, before loans are 
made to individuals 10 or more farmers in each district must 
have formed a national farm-loan association. These associa- 
tions become stockholders in the land banks in proportion to 
the amount their members wish to borrow. That is, if they 
wish to borrow an aggregate of $100,000, they must subscribe 
for $100,000 worth of the stock of the land bank. In the long 
run all stock in the Federal land banks will be owned exclu- 
sively by these national farm-loan associations; in other words, 
by the farmers themselves. Each one of these regional land 
banks is to start with not less than $750,000 capital, making a 
total of $9,000,000, this amount being appropriated by the farm- 
loan act. Each bank is liable for the bonded indebtedness of 
every other bank in the system. This affords the practical ad- 
vantages of a central bank, with the added advantage of dis- 
tributed authority in administration. The particular needs of 
the several districts will naturally be better understood by 
these regional banks than it would be possible for a central 
bank to understand them. 


WILL 


It is believed that the system will make for uniform interest 
rates throughout the United States. In fact, the law prohibits 
the exaction of a higher rate than 6 per cent, and the fees 
charged will be subject to the control of the Farm Loan Board. 
The borrowers are thus very effectively protected against extor- 
tionate fees, as well as against high interest rates. Loans may 
be made for periods ranging from 5 to 40 years, Upon these 
loans a small annual or semiannual payment on the principal 
is a fundamental requirement, but there is nothing in the law 
prohibiting the borrower from liquidating his indebtedness 
whenever convenient. The farmer has never had an advantage 
of this sort before. The insuperable obstacle in his path has 
been the short-time requirements which he had to meet when 


MAKE FOR UNIFORM INTEREST RATES, 


he became a borrower. The mortgage on his farm has been 
the nightmare which rode him without ruth. 

The money interests of the country have stood in the way of 
this beneficial legislation in the past. It is no new idea. It 
has, in fact, been advocated for many years. But there were 
always influences sufficiently powerful to restrain action on the 
part of Congress. It was left for the present administration 
to realize a dream which had long been cherished by the 
farmers of the United States. 

In this connection it may be well to outline the practical 
workings of the measure; and for this purpose I shall draw 
upon a writer in the New York Evening Post, who has made 
a careful study of the act and has undertaken to show how it 
will apply in practice. His statement of the practical workings 
of the law follows: 


PRACTICAL WORKINGS OF LAW. 


“ In practice the law works about as follows: A man wishes 
to borrow money to make improvements on his farm. If a 
national farm-loan association of 10 or more farmers has been 
formed in his community, he makes application to them. If 
one has not been organized, he applies to that in the nearest 
district or an agent of a Federal land bank. These associations 
are formed by the farmers themselves. Ten or more men who 
desire to borrow in the aggregate as much as $20.000 for the 
improvement of their land, or who desire to pay less interest 
on mortgages that they already hold, and not be burdened with 
expensive renewals or live in fear of not being able to renew, 
apply to a Federal land bank for the necessary blank forms 
and form an organization. In due course, unless there is some 
good reason to the contrary, a charter is granted authorizing 
them to do business and receive money from the land banks. 

“Any member of the farm-loan association may apply for a 
loan of not less than $100 and not more than $1,000, but 5 per 
cent of the desired loan must be paid in at first as capital stock. 
The borrower really is compelled to become at the start also 
an investor. And on the 5 per cent of capital stock to which he 
subscribes he, of course, receives dividends. In requiring every 
borrower to set aside 5 per cent of his loan for capital stock, 
the system automatically increases the amount of the stock of 
the Federal land bank every time that a loan is made, so that 
in reality the total amount of increased stock contributed by 
borrowers can never be below 5 per cent of the mortgages or 
loans it makes. 

The act specifically defines the purposes for which loans may 
be obtained, as (a) for the purchase of land for agricultural 
use; (b) for the purchase of equipment, fertilizers, and live 
stock necessary for the proper and reasonable operation of the 
mortgaged farm, the term equipment to be defined by the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board; (c) to provide buildings and for the 
improvement of farm lands, the term ‘improvement’ to be de- 
fined by the Federal Farm Loan Board; (d) to liquidate indebt- 
edness of the owner of the land mortgaged, existing at the time 
of organization of the first national farm-loan association estab- 
lished in or for the counties in which the land mortgaged is 
situated, or indebtedness subsequently incurred for one of the 
purposes mentioned. 


THOSE ENTITLED TO BORROW. 


“Only those who own and cultivate farm lands or are about 
to own and cultivate such farm lands are entitled to borrow, 
and no one can borrow save for the purpose stated in the act. 
Those who after borrowing do not use the money for the pur- 
poses in the mortgages are liable to have their loans 
reduced or recalled. The secretary-treasurer of each association 
is required to report any diversion of borrowed money from the 
purposes stated in the mortgages. 

No loan may be made for more than 50 per cent of the value 
of the land mortgaged and 20 per cent of the value of the perma- 
nently insured improvements upon it. 

“Every mortgage must provide for the repayment of the loan 
under an amortization plan by means of a fixed number of 
annual or semiannual installments. The bank is given power to 
protect itself in case of default by recalling the loan in whole or 
in part or by taking other necessary action. 

INTEREST CHARGES, 


“While no Federal land bank is permitted to charge more 
than 6 per cent interest on its farm mortgages, it is provided 
that the interest charged also shall not exceed by more than 1 
per cent the rate paid on the last issue of bonds. For example, 


if the bank pays only 4 per cent on an issue of bonds, it can not 
charge more than 5 per cent for the next farm loans it makes. 
Out of this margin of 1 per cent, together with such amounts as 
can be earned on paid-in capital, the bank must set aside certain 
reserves and meet all expenses, any balance or net profit being 
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distributed as dividends to the loan association or other stock- 
holders. . 

“In addition to the system of 12 Federal land banks and the 
national farm-loan association, the act permits the establishment 
of joint-stock land banks. These are authorized to lend money 
on farm-mortgage security and to issue farm-loan bonds. These 
joint-stock banks must have a capital of net less than $250,000. 
Not receiving any Federal aid, these second kind of banks are 
free from many of the conditions imposed on the Federal land 
banks. They may make loans for purposes other than those 
specified in the case of the Federal land bank. But the joint- 
stock bank can not charge more than 6 per cent and is subject to 
the same 50 and 20 per cent value limitation and the limitation 
of territory. They must also provide an amortization system of 
repayment, and can not receive under any form or pretence any 
commission or charge not specifically authorized by the ‘act or 
approved by the Farm Loan Board. Their capital stock, unlike 
that of the Federal land banks, is not exempt from taxation. 
The necessary machinery for frequent examination of these 
banks is also provided for by the new law.” 

MAY HAVE ONE ADVERSE EFFECT. 


Mr. Speaker, let me say in conclusion that I am not here 
either to say that this measure is perfect in detail or that in its 
workings it will offer a solution for all the problems which con- 
front the farmer. In former remarks of mine on the general 
subject of agriculture and the interest of the farmer I have 
sought to indicate the limitations of measures such as the one 
providing for farm-loan banks. One fear which has possessed 
me in connection with the act mobilizing the credit of the farmer 
is this, that it will tend in a marked degree to stimulate farm 
land values and thus to make it harder for the landless man to 
obtain a footing on the soil. My fear may not be warranted; 
and I earnestly hope that the event will prove it groundless. 
Yet I can not overlook the fact that every advance in civiliza- 
tion and the arts, every improvement in means of communica- 
tion, every step in the progress of society, every facilitation of 
production and exchange has been marked by an increase in 
Jand values and by a tendency of ownership to concentrate in 
fewer hands, the independent farm owner giving way to the 
tenant farmer and the tenant farmer in turn giving way to the 
farm laborer. That the improvement which this measure is 
expected to bring in the facilitation of farm development can 
have a different effect or be attended by a different sort of 
manifestation it is not easy to believe. 

But let us all hope that at least this may serve in some sort 
to clenr the way for the more fundamental legislation which 
many of us look forward to with growing hopefulness legis- 
lation which will tend to discourage land monopoly, to pro- 
mote improvement, to check tendencies which to-day are so 
alarming and to bring about a new era in social development 
along normal lines, at once relieving the congestion of the cen- 
ters and the isolation of those who have gone to the very mar- 
gin in quest of free opportunity. It scems to me no greater 
cause than this challenges attention to-day. It is one that 
sooner or later must be dealt with seriously. And I have lent 
my support to the farm-loan act largely because I have con- 
sidered it a step toward the greater issue which it is likely to 
force into view. 


Record of Charles E. Hughes. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


WILLIAM S. BENNET, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In rae Housz or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 25, 1916. 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Record I include “ Record of Charles 
E. Hughes, governor of New York, 1906-1910—A call to national 
service.” 4 j 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Record or CHARLES E. HUGHES, Governor or Naw York, 1906-1910— 
A CALL TO NATIONAL SERVICE. 
I. Regulation of public-service corporations. 

Gov. Hughes advocated and secured direct State control over every 
public-service corporation, great or small, in the State of New York. 

Adequate public-service regulation meant to the governor, on the one 
hand, “ strict supervision to insure adequate service and due regard for 
the convenience and safety of the public,” and, on the other hand, pro- 


vision that corporations be “ permitted to operate under conditions 
Which will give a fair return for their service.“ The governor believed 


HON. 


that legislative action which would secure a soul balance between 
these two oe must in every case be based upon legislative investi- 


gation into the facts. 

His policy of public-service regulation is, therefore, expressed in part 
hy his advocacy and approval of the public-ntillties act and In part by 
his veto of two important public-service bills which were not based 
upon an investigation of the facts. 

In his first message to the legislature in 1907 Gov. 8 — pointed 
out that the existing regulation of public-service corporations was in- 
adequate because the powers of the present board of railway commis- 
sioners were not sufliciently well defined and because no suitable means 
was provided by which they could enforce their decisions. No penalties 
were provided in case of disobedience to the orders of the board, and 
the board was not authorized to institute and conduct legal proceedings 
to enforce its orders. The governor recommended that the board of 
railway commissioners and the commission of gas and electricity should 
be abolished and that a new commission be constituted with adequate 
powers of regulation and supervision over all public-service commis- 
sions. 

PUBLIC-UTILITIES ACT. 

After a vigorous legislative battle the public-utilities law which the 
governor recommended was passed in the legislature carly in June. It 
placed under direct State control every public-service corporation, 
great or small, in the State of New York, with the single exception of 
telephone and 8 companies, It applied to rallroads, street 
railways and pat nes, express com es, and gas and electric 
light companies. The previously existing State railroad commission 
and commission of gas and electricity were abolished and a public- 
utilities commission, with two branches, one for New York City and 
the other for the remainder of the State, or, as it is sometimes stated, 
3 . ons for the two districts of the State, was established in 

stead. 

These two commissions were given the 7 7 and the duty to compel 
all corporations to give safe and adequate service at just and reason- 
able rates; to prevent all rebates and discriminations in rates by the 
different classes of shippers or passengers in all kinds of traffic; to 
compel all common carriers to have sufficient cars and motive power to 
meet all requirements tor the tr rtation of passengers and prop- 
erty which ong! be reasonably anticipated, and to see that every com- 
mon carricr is held specifically Hable for loss or damage due to delay in 
transit occasioned by negligence. The bill prohibited the ce of 
free passes except in a few instances. It provided that no franchise 
should be capita in excess of the amount 33 paid to the State 
as consideration of the grant of the franchise, and that the capital 
stock of a 5 formed by the merger or consolidation of two or 
more corporatins should not exceed the sum of the capital stock of the 
corporations so consolidated at thelr par value, or such sums and any 
additional sums actually paid in cash. It also forbade the captitaliza- 
tion in the stock of any corporation of any contract for consolidation 
or lease, and forbade any corporation to issue bonds against or as a 
lien upon any contract for consolidation or merger. It provided, more- 
over, that no corporation should purchase or hold stock in another 
such corporation or common carrier unless autherized to do so by the 
commission. 

Several features of this bill met with 1 opposition while it 
was before the legislature and the people of the State for discussion. 
The provision making the orders of the commission effective unless de- 
clared by a court of competent jurisdiction to be unauthorized or un- 
constitutional was opposed by lawyers 8 the railroad com- 
panies, who asked that it be replaced by a provision calling for an 
elaborate court review for any order of the commission. This substi- 
tute provision was not adopted. 

Veto by mayor and repassage: As this bill affected New York City, 
It went direct to Mayor McClellan, who vetoed it promptly. It was 
passed over his veto without delay, however, and became a part of the 
statute law of the State. 

The governor, in his ch of acceptance (second nomination) the 
following year, outlined the powers of these commissions and indicated 
how in its administrative functions the act would protect the interests 
of both the public and the public-service corporations: 

“A plan for the effective lation of public-service corporations now 
covering railroad, gas, and electrical companies has been provided. It 
has been the subject of sharp attack because of its safeguards against 
predatory financierirg and its provisions for the enforcement of public 
obligations. That there must be regulation of these corporations is 
obvious. Con: can not supervise commerce within the State any 
more than the State can regulate interstate commerce. The concerns 
of the State must be attended to by the State. These corporatious re- 
ceive publie franchises because of expected public benefits. ‘They re- 
ceive these frenchises upon clear conditions and they owe a duty to 
the State to furnish adequate service without unjust discriminations 
upon reasonable terms. his du the State must enforce. It must 
5 coe. either directly by the legislature oc through some administra- 

ve bcdy. é 

“But the questions which arise in connection with the enforcement 
of gate rights are varied and intricate. 
and the consideration of a host of details. 


8 is utterly impracticable for the legislature to attempt to 


thousands of men at fair wages are dependent upon earnings: Arbi- 
trary reduction of rates without investigation and definite knowledge 
of results is the height of folly. We must insist upon just treatment 
of corporate 3 while at the same time we demand strict en- 
forcement of the obligations of the corporation to the public. 

These ends can be accomplished satisfactorily only through an ad- 
ministrative board, such as the public-service commission. This, 
believe, must be recognized by all. But we do not wish a State com- 
mission with mere pretense of supervision, because of inadeguate pow- 
ers, but real regulation within constitutional limits. 

“We had a board of railroad commissioners, a State gas commission. 
and a board of rapid transit commissioners. There was an illogical 
division of authority and the supervision of the State over railroads 
was hopelessly ineffective because of the inadequacy of the powers 
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conferred. There was no reason why the subway in New York should 
be under one furisdiction and the elevated and surface lines under an- 
other, The powers of supervision were divided while the roads them- 
selves were held under a common control. 

“A comprehensive plan has been adopted, uniting in a single scheme 
the supervision and regulation of public-service corporations, and be- 
cause of the oncrous duties necessarily im „ the State was divided 
into two districts. Thus we secure protection inst dishonest or 
improper capitalization, and suitable means for investigation of 
grievances, for securing the safety and convenience of employees and 
ae public, and generally for compelling the performance of public 
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Extension of powers: In 1998 Gov. Hughes recommended that the 
jurisdiction of the public-service commission be extended over telephone 
and telegraph companies which had been excluded from its contro] in 
the law 8 This was done in 1910 and the control of the com- 
mission over public-service corporations was made complete. Al- 
though the goyernor approved the bill, in his memorandum of approval 
he called the attention of the legislature to certain respects in which 
the bill was open to criticism ; t, in hampering convenience of ad- 
ministration by failing to divide the Pas beeper te of telephone corpora- 
tions particularly between the commissions of the two districts; sec- 
ondly, in failing to give a sufficiently wide control over the issue of 
roa a tae Upon these points the governor urged amendatory legisla- 
tion. 

Appointments to commissions: The commissions for the two districts 
were each to be composed of five members appointed pg taa ernor 
by and with the advice and consent of the senate. the 
appointments Goy. Hughes was actuated only oy the best interests of 

e public and not by partisan considerations. To each commission he 
appa nted two yee and all the appointees were men who were 
distinguished for their ability and knowledge, without regard to pre- 
vious political record. 


VETO OF OTHER PUBLIC-SERVICE MEASURES. 


In his comment, already quoted, upon the public-utilities act, Gov. 
Hughes erp his nl porey of public-service regulation: “ We 
must insist upon just treatment of co: te enterprise while at the 
same time we de: strict enforcement of the obligations of the cor- 
poration to the public.” 

The governor = 

a 


um 2-cents-a-mile 


and arbitrary legislation. His memorandum of veto, in the case of each 
bill, is quite as important a pronouncement on the theory of public- 
service lation as are his memoranda and messages approving the 
public-utilities act. 

Memorandum of veto of 2-cent fare bill: “This bill, with specified 
exceptions, pny ne for a maximum passenger fare of 2 cents y mile 
upor the oads in this State. Steam railroads less than 150 miles 
in length which are not within the counties of New York and Kings 
thin the limits of an in rated city) are permitted a er 


5 9 whose combined lines exceed 150 miles, in which case the pro- 


Amr investigati 
ve inves on 
Nor is the fixin 
of this rate poaa on reports or statistics officially collated whic 
would permi 


throu, 

anno 

of mil 
The 


req dise 
OKA thse gat ga ee nla and t with 
represents a policy serio en pregnan 
disaster. It is of the utmost Importance that the management of our 
railroad corporations should be subject to strict supervision by the 
State, and t regulations compelling the observance of the law and 
proper and adequate service should be rigidly enforced. It is the duty 
of tbese sags gion os to provide tran tion of passengers and goods 
at reasonable rates, and the State should com 
this obligation. 

“ But injustice on the part of railroad corporations toward the public 
does not jus injustice on the part of the State toward the ra 
corporations. e action of government should be fair and impartial, 

and upon this every citizen, whatever his interest, is entitled to insist. 
We shall make matters not better but worse if to-cure one wrong we 
3 another. The 2 et ose in „55 cor ra- 

ons have m guilty of grossly improper financiering and o e 
. and injurious discriminations in charges points clearly to the cna ar 
of effective State action, but does not require or warrant arbitrary 
reprisals. In dealing with these nee democracy must demonstrate 
its capacity to act upon deliberation and to deal justly. 

* It is of the test importance not only that railroad corporations 
should be comspetien to respect their public obligations, but also that 
they should be tted to cperate under conditions which will give a 
fair return for their service. pos this Sapana not simply the sécurity 
of investors but the security of their employees and the protection of 
oray form of industry and commerce through the maintenance and ex- 
tension of necessary transportation facilities. Nothing could be more 
opposed to the interests of the community as a whole than to cripple 
transportation corporations by arbitrary reduction of 3 It 
may said that a 2-cent passenger rate is not so extreme as to have a 
very injurious result. But this is a debatable question. Large and 
prosperous suburban communities have been built up through the offer 
ef commutation rates much less than the propo maximum. Upon 
the maintenance of e rates many thousands of our citizens rely. 
Considerable differences exist between the railroad corporations wi 
respect to the territory they serve and the cost of service, and it is 
manifest that what would be fair for one might be far from fair for 
another. An arbitrary dislocation of tariffs by the fiat of the legisla- 
ture without investigation is a matter of serious concern. The best that 
could be said for such legislation would be that it should be regarded 
as an isolated case and not as a precedent. For if flat freight rates, 
either for all commodities or for different kinds of commodities, were 
similarly to be fixed by the legislature without investigation or proper 
ascertainment of their justice, our railroad bi ess and our industrial 
and commercial interests would be thrown into confusion. 


the performance of | 
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“I do not mean to be understood as saying that a maximum 2-cent 
passenger rate would be 8 low. It mis be high enough in 
Possibly it would be-high enough all cases. I fully 
appreciate the fact that those who have promoted this bill believe that 
such a rate would be fair. But I deem it most important that the pol- 
io of dealing with matters of this sort arbitrarily, by legislative rule 
of general application without reference to the demands of justice in 
2 cases, should be condemned. Every workingman, every 
esman, and every citizen believing himself to have aught at stake 
in the prosperity of the pes should determinedly oppose it. For 
it not only threatens the stability of business enterprise which makes 
our prosperity possible, but it substitutes unreason for sound judgmen 
the ill-considered demands of resentment for the spirit of fair play, an 
makes impossible patient and honorable effort to correct abuses, 
“There is a better way. It has already been inted out in the 
legislation of this State. It is practically im le in view of the 
nature of the problems and the many questions requiring consideration 
for the legislature to deal directly with railroad rates in a satisfactory 
manner. Where a matter uires investigation in order that a just 
result may be reached, the obvious course is to create a body which can 
inv te, with expert assistance, as summarily as possible, and which 
shall have adequate power to make appropriate orders. Such a body has 
been created in this State through the public-service commissions law 
recently enacted.” 
In Oswego, N. Y., on October 12, 1908, when interrupted by a ques- 
a from the floor as to his reason for vetoing this bill, the governor 


“I will tell pou Our railroads are our great highways of commerce, 
our activities, depend ae n ue eame 3 are 

en depen upon eir e ency. 

We want better service. We want a constant OSMER, in those 
facilities. We want more trains, more freight cars, better stations, the 
best 8 We want moved, we want no losses from any 
failure of transportation facilities. We want the best ger service 
We want 3 well paid. We want — 


Now, we do not believe in arbitrary legisla- 
I do not believe in reducing the earnings of 
railroads without knowing what you are about. If it is fair and right, 
then do it. If it is not fair and right, do not do it. to 
ese „not for arbitrary action. It is no 
ese concerns, y the public, 
ty by all those 
who are involved in the service. We have got to deal with these mat- 


it would be ular. Id 
I am in this om vate 


interests of the people if 
5-cent fare bill to Coney Island: On May 23, 1908, Gov. 
Hughes vetoed the bill providing that no railway company, other than 
steam or trunk lines, etc., might charge over 5 cents for any continuous 
ride in a city or village unless the public service commission con- 
sented to a er rate. The street cars running to Coney Island had 
been charging 10 cents each way, and the bill arbitrarily reduced this 
fare to 5 cents. The governor favored the lowest possible rate, but 
that the facts should first be ascertained to de ine what that 
mere eae ner 5 b; S 3 of veto is 5. 
Pp y inten o affect charges over existing lines. It esta 
lishes a maximum rate of 5 cents without regard to fhe length of the 
route or the reasonableness of such a fare. In other words, it is an 
arbi maximum imposed by legislative fiat. But it is clear that if 
the rate is not a reasonable one and the ent would operate 
as a confiscation of the co: y's 1 can not 
impose it. The attempt to enforce such a rate under such tances 
would be aborti be made to the courts. 
It is idle to suppose 


upon sentiment, desire, or prejudice. Whether the result be agreeable 
or disagreeable, it inevitably will be reached only after the facts have 
been ascertained and considered. Justice this, and under the 
Constitution the requirement will be enforced. ¢ 

“The proper way to deal with these matters is to provide for 
investigation in which the whole subject can be considered, specious 
claims sifted out, and a result just, both to the corporations and to the 
public, arrived at. 

“Tt may be said that the provision of this bill with regard to the 
public service commission has this effect. But this is not the case, 
The bili provides for a flat rate of 5 cents unless the commission con- 
sents to a er fare. It does pot provide that the commission shall 
ascertain or fix a just and reaso: e rate, or that an increase shall 
be allowed because it is just and reasonable. Evidently the bill was 
drawn not to give the commission power to fix a het and reasonable 
rate, but to fix a rate by the statute with a provision for ap 1 from 
the legislature to the co ion, and without any proper indication 
of the conditions under which the appeal is to be heard. 

“This can only result in confusion, ee as it would, oppor- 
tunity for protracted litigation over the validity of such a statute 
and 12 the proper settlement of the real question Involved. 

= is highly important that we sbould have ortation in our 
cities at the lowest fair rates. It is desirable that in New York City 
there should be low rates for the congested quarters to the breathing 
spots in the outlying districts and by the sea. The sure way, and the 
only way, to make real progress in this direction is through ascer- 
tainment of the essential facts and the making of reasonable rates in 
accordance with the facts. This bill is wrong in principle and is not 
adapted to secure the desired result. I can not approve it.“ 

hen told that his disapproval of such measures as the <-tent 
fare and the Coney Island bill would mean a loss of votes, Gov. 
Hughes replied, in his address to the students of Columbia University 
on October 1, 1908: 

“s © œ It is proposed that we shall not deal with these im- 
portant concerns of the State in an arbitrary fashion, There are those 
who, for the sake of 5 politicz! capital, would indorse ill-con- 
sidered measures deemed by the thoughtless to be of public importance. 
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Uae ante chen in fosisting the pect rmance of the e 
while we are rous o 

duty, we shall equally rigorous the for justice 

and will not allow Satiniatration to be > 3 
33 ends, even at the risk of loss of votes, if, in 

unsound and Foc tend 

Goy. Hughes followed the same principle in a bill where arbi- 
trary rate might proye unjust to the blic when he v. senate 
bill No. 1538, guaranteeing to corporations a net income of 10 
cent upon the capital actually expended and wrote the following 
memorandum on oe | 29, 1908: 

“The criterion of rates and charges should be whether they are 
just and reasonable, and whenever any question arises as to this point 
opportunity should be afforded for a fair and impartial examina 
as provided under the public-service commission's law. 
there should be no change in rates and charges unless it leaves the 
corporation a net income of 10 per cent upon the capital actually ex- 
pended would in many cases be clearly — 8 to the public. Fre- 
quently a large part of the capital expend is represented by bonds 
bearing a rate of interest under 6 per cent, and a rule that would give 
the company a net annual income of 10 per cent upon the capital ex- 
pended t be found to provide 12 or 15 per cent for returns upon 
stock investment.” 

The principle expressed in the governor's 8 ef the public- 
utilities act and in the veto of these other public-service measures Is 
the same—an insistence all legislation regulating public-service 
corporations be based upon the facts and not upon sentiment, desire, 
or prejudice "; and a further insistence that there be in the machinery 
of the State permanent facilities for ascertaining these facts. 


II. Banking reform. 

A thorongh system of banking reform, comprised in 21 new State laws, 
was put into operation by Gov. Hughes, These laws three 
things: Added State tape through extension of the powers of 
the State superintendent of banks; greater aer for investors; 
more expert and mote responsible methods of bank administrati 

In 1907 the large number of failures in bank and trust companies 
had called 888 neen for radical revisions in the State bank- 
ing laws. es 0 

lan had been 
or them to get control of a chain of banks, although they had only a 
moderate amount of capital to with. Their 5 
was for a man or of men with such schemes in view to get a 
controlling interest a bank of moderate size, to put up this stock as 
collateral for loans in another bank, using the sigs of such loans 
to buy stock in still other institutions, and then to on repeating this 
operation, thus making it easy to “pack” the beard of directors and to 
use the bank’s funds for speculative purposes. i 

The governor asked six 3 bankers of New Tork City to serve 
as an unpaid commission to suggest the necessary reforms in the bank- 
ing law. The supervision of trust companies and the question of the 
extraordinarily high cost of liquidating institutions that had failed were 
the most important aspects of the werk to be done. 


REGULATION OF GENERAL BANKING. 


The new laws provided for a more adequate supervision over institu- 
tions under the jurisdiction of the banking department and for an ex- 
m of the affairs of institutions that had failed, en- 


among other things, for the elimination of the “ dummy director i and 


ceeded 10 z= cent 
k mpany making the 
loan. The aggregate of real-estate loans by banks in Manhattan was 
limited to 10 per cent of their total assets, in banks outside of Man- 
hattan to 25 per cent. 

The matter of deposits with other institutions and loans secured by 
the stock of moneyed corporations were regulated to check the 
“chain-of-banks ” evil. The cash reserve to be 
pania was Increased in Manhattan from 15 to 25 


e reserve requiremen 

r cent with a depository, while else- 
per cent cash in vaults. 
REGULATION OF SAVINGS BANKS. 


The new laws were designed to relieve savings banks from the irregu- 
Jarities of market fluctuations. All trustees of savings banks were rë- 
quired to take an oath of office. It was provided that such banks could 
not borrow money or pledge or thecate any of the securities except 
by a vote of the majority of the board of trustees and with the written 
approval of the superintendent of banks. The regulations regard 

e valuation of securities held by savings banks were also alt a 
Provision was made for the amortization or eo extinction of pre- 
miums or discounts on all securities owned by such banks, so as to 
bring them to par at maturity. 


SUPERVISION OF IMMIGRANT PRIVATE BANKS, 


Many immigrants in New York City had been defrauded by so-called 
“bankers” and steamship agents who received small savings to be 
transmitted abroad or to be applied to the purchase of steamship 
tickets for the depositor’s relatives in Europe. ing to the difficulties 
involved in proving that the money had not been sent abroad, it was 


virtually impossible to convict such “ bankers, 
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Early in Gov. H s administra a law was hich 
regulated the df ef such and required such rer bankers’ to 
ne a — with the te authorities for the protection of 


result of the investigation of immigration conditions in the 
State by the commission of tion (described under “ Immigra- 
tion”), Gov. Hughes recommended more adequate legislation for the 
which were doing business with newly 
Rng hs Star RANE g SP mney TSE eal eng 
* of mon 

ion abroad, withoye supervision — any co tated 
„ and millions of dollars had been lost by thelr a 
8 developed, a la 
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commissioner of private banking with authority to inspect and super- 
vise the activities of such “ bankers.” 

CITIZENS’ COMMISSION ON WALL STREET. 

In the first year of his administration Gov. Hughes urged the legis- 
lature to appoint a committee to inguire into Wall Street methods 
relating to e in securities and commodities and to recom- 
mend fegisia n to a illegitimate transactions and protect in- 
8 A bill embodying these recommendations was introduced, but 

of passage. 

In December, 1 he therefore appointed a citizens’ committee to 
undertake this inves tion without expense to the State. His letter 
of appointment clearly indicates what he had in mind: 

“In this Commonwealth the vast commercia! and financial transac- 
tions represent the activities of the entire country. It is of the utmost 
importance that legislation affecting business and exchange should be 
the result of deliberate windy, and that we should neither threatea 
business stability by red measures, nor, on the other band, 
invite agitation or impair eonfidemce by ignoring abuses and by fail- 
ing to rovide suitable correction. 

“It with this view that I request you to act as a committee for 
the purpose of collecting facts, receiving suggestions, and making such 
recommendations as may seem to you fitting with regard to the fol- 


lowing question: 
ve Funk changes, if any, are advisable in the laws of the State, bear- 
ing upon speculation in securities and commodi 


tion upon small > (2) t the st ex: use its 
influence and power to prevent members from soliciting and 1 


accepting business on a margin of lees than 20 per cent; 3) 
stoc 


comes through members of the stock exehange making such a rule 
effective. Many other practices and remedies were co: ed, such as 
the advisability of requiring periodical examinations of the books of 
brokers, corresponding to the examination of national banks, with a 
view to preventing or minimizing failures. and the incorporation of the 
stock exchange to subject it more immediately to State control, etc. 

The legislature took no action after the filing of this report, but 
the stock exchange, appreciating the value and importance of the recom- 
mendations „ hastened to adopt them in toto. 

The effect of the banking laws secured by Gov. Hughes was to 
extend the 5 of state regulation and to place upon banks the 
responsibilities and obligations of publie institutions as opposed to 
those of mereiy private business bodies. 


II. Electoral reform. 


Gov. Hughes urged comprehensive electoral reforms, which included 
a simplified form of ballot, prevention of corrupt practices, and pub- 
licity for campaign contributions. 

SIMPLIFIED BALLOT. 

In his first m to the legislature in 1907 the governor urged the 
adoption of a simplified form of ballot, without the party column, in 
which the names of candidates were to appear grouped under the names 
of the offices. The object was to insure the absolute independence of 
the electorate: 

“TI believe that the best form of ballot is that in which the names of 
the candidates for the offices appear but once, uped under 

I recommend that such a ballot, with 
prostato designation of party opposite the candidate's name, sho 
adopted. =P 

“The argument in favor of the 
wished to vote a straight ticket should have the opportunity of doing 
so with a um of incon ence. But the straight voter has no 
inherent 3 to a preference, and his constitutional privilege is satis- 
fied if he allowed freely and secretly to vote by ballot for each 
candidate. * * © It is wholesome that the voter should be re- 
quired to express his preference with reference to each office; and it is 
desirable that each y should be stimulated to additional care in 
its nominations, cularly for minor offices, because the candidates 
are to be submitted to this test. It is also important to make the count 
as simple and easy as possible. No question of party expediency is 
involved, as all are treated alike.” ; 

In his next annual message, the governor renewed his recommenda- 


column is that the voter who 


on: 

“Each voter should be required to express his choice for each office 
separately. AI the parties will be placed upon the same footing and 
the effect will be to encourage the nomination of vandidates who will 
not suffer by reason of separate consideration. The uncertainty which 
from time to time develops with regard to the proper method of voting 
split tickets should be removed, and the best way of accomplishing this 
result is to put the voters on the same basis, perience in other 


States shows that partisan fears of the effect of a similar ballot are 
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unfounded. There should be no unwillingness to provide for the freest 
expression at the polls of the popular will, and public policy demands 
that the strength of party organization should maintained by the 
quality of its acts and candidates, the principles for which it 
stands, and that it should not be permitted to proceed along the line 
of 8 resistance by means of favoring arrangements of our election 
machinery.” 

The 3 ssed a bill 383 the printing more than once, 
except for judicial office, of the name of any person nominated for 
office. It failed to meet the governor's recommendations, and on May 
23, 1908, it was vetoed. The governor said: 

“This bill provides that the name of a person nominated for any 
office except a judicial office shall not be printed upon the official gen- 
eral ballot for any election more than once under the title of such 
office. 

“This measure is wholly indefensible, Undoubtedly one of the criti- 
cisms of the present form of ballot is that candidates’ names frequently 
appear in several columns, but the remedy is to change the form of 
ballot and to abolish the party column. In other words, we should 
have a simplified ballot in which the names of the candidates for the 
roe offices should appear but once, grouped under the names of 
the offices. 

“But as long as we retain the present form of ballot with its party 
column, it would be a grave injustice to prohibit a candidate's name 
from appearing in more than one column.” 

The governor, when renominated, again took occasion to make clear 

in his speech of acceptance his stand on this aspect of electoral re- 
form: 
“I have recommended the 8 of a simplified form of ballot, 
without the party column, in which the names of candidates for the 
respective 80 shall appear but once, grou under the names of 
the offices. I do not regard such a form of ballot as rendering it more 
difficult for the voter to exercise his constitutional privilege of desig- 
nating upon the ballot the candidate whom he wishes to support. On 
the contrary, such a ballot would have the advantage not only of giv- 
ing him this opportunity, but of encouraging the nomination of candi- 
dates who would § not suffer by reason of separate consideration. What- 
ever may be the present state of sentiment in the State as to this, I 
believe that in the light of the experience of other States the argu- 
ment in its favor will steadily gain ground.“ 

Using the New York City 4-foot election ballot as his text, the gov- 
ernor, in his last message to the legislature, Illustrated the urgent 
need of ballot reform: 

“The defective form of the present ballot has lately had conspicu- 
ous illustration. It became such a monstrosity in the recent election 
in New York City as to receive a well-nigh universal condemnation. 
The ballot there presented to the voters was about 4 feet wide and 
had 19 columns for city candidates. The name of one candidate for 
mayor a. red 8 times in as many separate columns; another 4 
times, white the names of 5 candidates for mayor appe: but once. 
The names of certain candidates for comptroller and for president of 
the board of aldermen occurred 7 times, and of others 5 times. The 
names of 8 candidates for justices of the supreme court occurred 4 
times, and those of their principal competitors 3 times. The third 
party column upon the ballot contained no nominations for the gen- 
eral city ticket, while the name of the candidate for mayor associated 
in the public mind with the name and emblem of ees, appeared 
in the eighth column. For example, in the tenth election district of 
the twentieth assembly district in the county of New York the ballot 
contained 184 names, although there were only 19 offices to be filled 
and oa 84 separate candidates; in addition much space was wasted 
in blanks, and one party column contained no nominations whatever. 

“The use under legal sanction of such an 1 ballot, with its 
absurd duplications, in the most important municipal election held in 
this country is such a serious reflection upon our capacity to devise 
suitable election methods that we should hasten, out of very shame, to 
make needed correction.” 


PUBLICITY FOR CAMPAIGN FUNDS. 


Early in his first administration Gov. Hughes secured the enactment 
of amendments to the corrupt-practices act which provided for the 
widest publicity of contributions to and expenditure of campaign funds. 
Chapter 596 of the Laws of 1907 1 included the candidate 
within its provisions, and required him to file a statement of any con- 
tributions made by him. The limitation making the law applicable 
only to agents of a political committee who pay money “to an aggre- 
gate amount sxcending $200” was omitted. Provision was made for 
petitioning a court of justice to compel the filing of such statements 
and for a prompt inquiry “into the facts and circumstances and into 
such violations of or failures” to comply with these provisions “ with- 
out respect to any technical requirement” in such- manner as the 
court may direct and to secure compliance with or punish for vlola- 
tion of the law. 

In 1910 chapter 429 was passed, amending the election law in rela- 
tion to the expenditure of money in connection with primary elections. 
Political committees ” were made to include a combination of three 
or more persons mang or taking part in “the election or defeat of a 
candidate for nomination at a primary election or convention, including 
all proceedings prior to such primary election, or of a candidate for 
any office, whether public or not, to be voted for at a primary election; 
or to aid or defeat the nomination by petition of a candidate under 
the ee law.” 

All campaign payments not made 8 political committees, but 
given for the above-mentioned purposes, had to be accounted for in the 
manner provided for the filing of statements for regular elections. 
‘The other provisions of the law, as to personal expenses and accounting 
to the treasurer or candidate, were also made applicable to poma 
elections and nominations for office. The penal law was then amend 
by chapter 430, bringing “ primary elections and conventions and pro- 
ceedings for the nomination of candidates by petition ” within the pro- 
hibitions of the election law. $ 

The simplified ballot has grown fice A in favor all over the country. 
The principle of publicity for campaign contributions is now an 
accepted part of popular conviction and of election procedures. These 
facts sufficiently attest the validity of Gov. Hughes's campaign for both. 


IV. Primary reform. 


Throughout his administration Gov. Hughes advocated direct pri- 
maries. He believed that this was the reform most needed to insure 


both the rights of the individual voter and the strength and health of | 


party organization. 
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The governor lost his fight for direct primaries. Bat his persistent 
advocacy of the principle resulted in a broad campaign of popular edu- 
cation which will eventually give to New York and other States sound 
direct-primary provisions. 

He called an extraordinary session of the legislature to pass an 
apportionment act and to consider at the same time the question of 
amending the primary-election law. 

As a result the legislature passed assembly bill No. 2401, “to amend 
the primary-election law generally,” but the governor vetoed it on July 
26, 1907, as it contained provisions which he could not approve: 

“This bill, in its preferential provisions for nominations by district 
committees and for the use of an organization or ‘ district-committec’ 
column on the ballot, distinctly favors those of any party who are 
in control. The enrolled yoters are not put upon an equal footing. 
Instead of 3 care and self-reliance in voting, the proposed 
form of ballot makes it easy to dispense with discriminations. It is 
open to the objections I have urged to our election ballot, and its adop- 

on as a feature of a plan of primary reform I . as a serious mis- 
take. In making changes we should keep in view the end to be attained, 
and we should proceed in a consistent manner.” 

In his message to the legislature, 1908, the governor again 5 5 the 
need for primary reform, and called attention to the wide difference 
between organization in the interest of the party and the misuse of 
such organization for purely seifish purposes. 

Within itself the party constitutes a democracy, and its members 
should be protected against pl ght 5 

“There should be unrestricted opportunity for the expression of the 
wishes of the members of the party, in the selection of candidates for 
office. Only in this way can healthy 12 55 activity be secured. d 
in order that the enrolled voter should be encouraged to take part in 
party proceedings, and that the will of the party in the choice of 
candidates may be expressed and not defeated by a 8 of party 
machinery, I am in favor of direct nominations. renew the recom- 
mendation made at the last session that provision should be made for 
such nominations, at the primary, of candidates for office. In my 
judgment it is advisable that the pronon should take the permissive 
form; that is, that a method of direct nominations should defined 
which rty organizations may adopt by suitable rule. I favor this 
course because I believe that in this manner legislation can be had 
which will secure a fair trial of the plan and pave the way for its 
general adoption in the light of persuasive experience.” 

Carries fight into second term: When renominated for office, the 
governor again dwelt on the need for primary election reform: 

“I believe that the surest way of securing the expression of the 
will of the voters of a party with respect to candidates for office is by 
taking that expression directly. There has been a marked develop- 
ment of paang opinion upon s subject. I thoroughly believe in par 
organization. Cooperation and loyalty, leadership and organized crore, 
are essential to party success. 

“The way to make the organization effective is to keep it in 
close touch with the eating stren; of the party, to secure the * est 

articipation of the enrolled voters in party affairs, and to stimulate 
nterest and the feeling of responsibility for party action. 

„This enlarges the just opportunities of leadership and dignifies its 
efforts. Whatever tends to separate the activities of party mana 
ment from the voters upon whom it relies necessarily weakens the 
party and deprives it of its proper capacity for effective work. It 
may be impossible to devise any plan which will at all times secure 
that active interest in party affairs which it is the duty of every 
member of the party to take, but provisions for rticipation should 
be so arranged as to encourage it and not repel it. There should be 
the same freedom within the party in the choice of candidates for 
office as there is in the choice of officers by the direct vote of the 
electorate at large. 

25 resent method of choosing candidates is inadequate. The 
voter feels that he has little or no influence in determining the result. 
He feels that candidates are selected for him and that the selection is 
not even made by those whom he chooses to perform his duty. Against 
this system he is in revolt. He is willing to abide by the decision of 
the majority, but he wishes the majority to decide. he movement in 
favor of direct nomination is acquiring, I believe, an irresistible mo- 
mentum. It is instinct with the spirit of democracy. It is not revo- 
lutionary, but consistent with our theories of government. Party goy- 
ernment is likewise upon the free choice of party candidates. 

For this I stand, and because I belleve that they are essential to 
secure such choice I am in favor of direct nominations hy every pary 
* I regard this as one of the most important ues in th 


campaign.” 

AL the beginning of the governor's second term in 1909 he again 
pointed out the urgent need for freeing party conventions from domi- 
nation agana the interest of the ple: 

“All that is worst in our public life finds its readiest means of access 
to power through the control of the nominating machinery of parties. 
Party organization needs constantly to defend itself from these en- 
croachments. * * * 

The time has come, I believe; when nominations by all parties for 
elective offices should be made directly by the enrolled voters of the 
parties respectively. This will provote true party representation. It 
will tend to strengthen and dignify party leadership by making it less 
susceptible to misuse and more in accord with general party sentiment. 
By increasing the direct influence of the pany voters their participation 
in party affairs will be encouraged. It will make the elective officer 
more independent of those who would control his action for their 
selfish advantage and enable him to appeal more directly to his con- 
stituency upon the basis of faithful service. It can not fail in the 
main to prove a 9 8. barrier against the efforts of those who seek, 
by determining the selection of candidates, to pervert administration 
to the service of privilege or to secure immunity for law breaking. 
It is a reform which is instinct with the spirit of our institutions, and 
it is difficult to see how any party man, however earnest in his par- 
tisanship. can oppose the right of voters of the party really to decide 
who shall represent them as candidates.” 

Departs from permissive idea: The governor then indicated hts con- 
viction that the policy should be binding upon all parties: 

“T therefore recommend a system of direct nominations by all parties 
for all elective offices, other than those of presidential electors, filled 
at the November election or at special elections called to fill vacancies 
in such offices. Heretofore I have suggested that it be made permu 
sive, because it was believed that such a provision would rapidly lead 


to its general extension. But the objections urged to this course and 
the strength which the movement for direct nominations has gathered 
have produced the conviction that we should decide upon a policy 
binding upon all parties. In this State the way has been prepared for 
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this course by the method of 12 
of the State and by our familia 


system 
This committee reported ad- 
New York State. - 


ced. P: 
direct-primaries bill favored by Gov. Hughes. 
in both_ houses. 

The Meade-Phillips bill, which was passed by the legislature, was 
romptly vetoed by Gov. Hughes on the ground that it was not a grant 
ut a denial of needed primary reform. 

A compromise measure called the Cobb bill was then introduced. It 
provided for the direct nomination of assemblymen, senators, and Con- 
gressmen, for the direct election of party officials, for State-wide enroll- 
ment, State safeguarded primaries, and a proper official primary ballot. 
This bill passed the senate, but was defeated in the assembly. While 
it did not go far enough to achieve the needed reforms, those who sup- 
ported this bill belleved that the first men elected under it would be of 
a different caliber from those holding office and that they would bave 
carried out the reform that the Cobb bill would have begun. 

Special session called: The legisiature was summoned to meet 
in special session to consider the Cobb bill, advocated by the governor 
us ex mental. 

Ex-President Roosevelt indorsed the Cobb bill in a letter dated June 
29, 1910, addressed to Lloyd C. Griscom, chairman of the New York 
County Republican committee, in the following terms: 

“It seems to me that the Cobb bill, with the amendments proposed 
by you, meets the needs of the situation. I believe the people demand 
it. I most earnestly hope that it will be enacted into law.“ 

It was indorsed by a Republican ex-President, was recommended by 
a Republican governor, and was favored by a majority of the Repub- 
lican legislature. It was beaten in the assembly, however, by a vote of 
80 to 63. The senate then rejected the Cobb bill by a vote of 25 to 19, 
26 be necessary to pass it. 

Gov. hes was urged by some persons to call a second special 
session, but he decided that all had been done that could be done at 
that time and that the next action must lie in the direction of educat- 
ing the voters to demand direct primaries in the fall conventions. 

A so-called direct primary law has since then been placed upon the 
statute books of New York State to satisfy the demand Which Gov. 
Hughes's campaign created. It is not a law based on the principles 
of primary reform urged by Goy. Hughes. But New York and many 
other States of the country are now endeavo to work out an ade- 
quate direct 9 system. The principie which they are working 
slowly toward are the principles of Hughes's direct primary campaign. 

F. Public officials. 


Gov. Hughes believed that a large part of an executive's efficiency 
lay in the es of his appointments. 

Throughout his administration the governor demanded honesty and 
efficiency in public service. High stan of administrative efficiency 


on the of the individuals charged with Loe ops A into effect the 
ro nsibilities of government were urged by him in first inaugural 
address : 


“We are a government of laws and not of men. We subordinate 
individual caprice to defined duty. The essentials of our libe 
expressed in constitutional enactments removed from the risk of tem- 
porary agitation. But the security of our Government, despite its con- 
stitutional guaranties, is found in the intelligence and public spirit 
of its citizens and in its ability to call to the work of administration 
men of single-minded devotion to the public interests, who make un- 
seltish ser to the State a point of knightly honor. 

“If in administration we make the standard efficienc 
partisan advantage, if in executing the laws we deal im ally, if in 
making the laws there 


and not 


is fair — intelligent action with reference to 
each exigency, we shall disarm reckless and selfish agitators and take 
from the enemies of our peace their vantage und of attack. r, 

“It is my intention to employ my constitutional panes to this end.” 

In bis second inaugural address in 1909 he again laid emphasis on 
the careful selection of public officials : 

“What is most influential in securing due recognition of the dignity 
of office is proper care in the selection of officers. So far as we may 
be able to raise the standards of administration we may make easier 
the task of aang to the public service men of high capacity and 
unselfish motive. ‘onspicuous examples of administrative efficiency, 
and the appropriate tributes won from a grateful ple, will do more 
to secure disinterested men of talent for public office and to maintain 
high standards than either protests against the abuse of criticism or 
increase of pecuniary rewards.” 

REMOVALS FROM OFFICE. 

The governor stood out flatly in favor of giving the executive the 

wer of removal. He believed that the governor, being responsible 

the people for the eficient administration of public office in the State, 
must have the power to remove all heads of departments and members 
of commissions, not merely in the case of proved dishonesty or flagrant 
grat, an ri when the head or the commissioner was incompetent 
or inefficien 

The standards of public office which he set are well exemplified by his 
statement at the time he tried to remove from office the State super- 
Po enero of + pe pee whom he held to be proved incompetent for his 
office, e : 

“The removal should not be limited to acts which constitute a crime 
or involve moral turpitude. We do not want our offices con by 
men who simply keep within the penal code and do not outrage the 
moral sentiment of the community. We want efficient administrators, 
men who are not only honest but capable men who have a high stand- 
ard of administrative duty, who do not proceed along the line of least 
perry but are Intent on giving the service to Which the public is 
en 

The standards here defined by Mr. Banor mark a definite step for- 
ward in the efficient development of public administration in America, 
and their enforcement in the most populous and influential State has 
had a marked influence throughout the country. 

The question of the governor’s right to remove public officers was 
brought to a severe test in the case of the borough president of Man- 
hattan, who was proved at a public hearing to be both negligent and 


are- 


involved in dubious financial transactions. This was the first occasion 
on which a governor had removed an elective officer, and the counsel 
for the defense maintained that the governor had no jurisdiction in the 
matter. Gov. Hughes, however, would not allow this technicality to 
operate so as to retain in public office an official whose incompetency 
had been publicly proved. 


SALARY CLASSIFICATION, 


As a means to administrative efficiency a board of control to investi- 
gate the matter of the classification and fixing of salaries in prisons, in 
charitable institutions, and in hospitals for the insane in order to optain 
uniformity of administration and better service to the State was ådvo- 
cated b e governor in his annual message in 1908. 

A bill providing for a salary classification commission was duly intro- 
duced and passed, but it was vetoed by the governor, as it did not give 
the commission power to fix salaries: 

“This would devolve pon the legislature the burden of ee Se A 
statute the entire sal list in the various State institutions. T is 


p 
the matter under proper statutes would be compelled to fix salari 


axing of the salary schedule in detail and the 
justments to secure reasonable harmony to 


policy, and I therefore disapprove it.” 
CIVIL SERVICE. 


The legislature a bill in June, 1910, which entitled persons 
occupying classified civil-service positions which had been abolished to 
go on a preferred list for three years for „ to any similar 
position. On the ground of administrative ciency sgain the governar 
8 the measure and sent the following memorandum to the legis- 

re: 
“ While such a measure may be desirable from the 1 of those 
in the employ of the State, I believe it to be opposed to the interest of 
the State as a whole. e period is too long. There is in effect a 
preferred list for three years, not simply for the department from which 
the Sar bie have been dropped but with regard to ‘any corresponding 
or similar position.’ The requirements of justice to the er. Whose 

ces are di with can be met by a more limited period. 

“Undoubtedly there will be hard cases, but_the system should be 
adjusted to the average results of experience. Save in exceptional cir- 
cumstances, the probability is that the least efficient will be retired 
as places become unnecessary, and that while a reasonable oppurtunity 
shall be afforded for reinstatement, the long period of e for the 
suspended list, the obligatory feature to which I have referred, and the 
necessity of drawing upon the list in all departments with respect to 
the wane class or grade of work would be injurious to the public 
service.” 

The problem of administration. as it concerns appointments was thus 
practically met by Gov. Hughes: By direct and persistent supervision 
of officeholders on the part of the responsible executive; by the removal 
of proved incompetents; by the recommendation of laws designed to 
insure administrative efficiency in the servants of the State; by the 
recommendation of such changes, additions, and appropriations as were 
necessary; where the means furnished to a department failed to se- 
cure, or were inadequate to insure, efficient administration, and by the 
veto of laws which, with this general object of securing administrative 
efficiency, yet failed in soundness of application and of detail. 

VI. Conservation. 


The conservation of the material resources of the State was advo- 

cated by Gov. Hughes throughout his administration. He outlined 

a forward-looking policy for State administration and control o- 

sources of industrial energy and public pleasure and welfare. 
PURCHASE OF FOREST LANDS. 


In 1907 over 46,000 acres of forest land were purchased or con- 
tracted for by the land pu ng board, making a total of over one 
and one-half a acres held by the State. The governor said in 


message of 7 

“It would be difficult to name any matter of greater importance 
to the 2 — le than the conservation of our forests. To this end the 
State should largely extend its co and so far as possible avoid 
the increased cost which will entailed by delay. y effort on 
behalf of private interests to invade the common right in these lands 
and their maintenance for the public benefit should be defeated.” 

Not only the extension of the State holdings but also suitable re- 
planting was urged by the governor. 

In his message to the legislature in 1910 the delay in putting into 
effect a thoroughgoing conservation policy, due to the s ness of 
the appre: riations, was 2 critic by Gov. Hughes, who be- 
lieved New York State, th its great wealth, should not unnec- 
ort. delay in securing control of forest tracts the preservation 
of which was of vital 8 to the continued prosperity of the 
State. He urged the 1 ature to 1 the only businesslike method 
of making purchases of tracts that had been decided upon as rapidly 
as possible without waiting for values to increase or uitu further 
depredations had lowered the value of the land, and pointed out that, 
as the outlay needed to purchase this land would really be a capital 
investment for the benefit of the 7 for all time and not in an 
sense for the ordinary expenses of the goverament, it would be emi- 
— proper to pay for the land by creating a State debt to be re- 
paid Ly long-term bonds with annual contributions to a sinking fund. 

CONSERVATION OF LANDS. 


New forest lands: In his message to the legislature in 1909 the 
a urged upon the legislature the importance of conserving new 
‘ores s 
“The conservation of our forests is so essential to the maintenance 
of our water supply and to the health and industrial activities of the 
people that the police powers of the State should be used to secure the 
peons regulation of forests held in private ownership, as, for example, 
y spreen aag the cutting of trees under suitable dimensions.” 2 
rk gronnds: The governor's interest in conserving park ounds 
for the public in the development of Fire Island was indicated in his 
address on Conservation at the conference of governors in 1908: 
Du the present year another addition has been made to the 
State reservations by provision for the retention and development as a 
public park of the property of Fire Island, on the Long I coast, 
which was acquired some years ago for the purpose of temporary quar- 
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antine. In view of the growth of metropolitan population, the holdin: 
of eee Ay seaboard for park purposes can not fail to be of grea 
public benefit.” 

Fire protection: The 33 was conscious of the need for pro- 
tection of forests from fire, and in 1909 signed a bill providing such 
facilities, despite the objectionable features on other grounds as out- 
lined in his memorandum of approval: 

“It is unfortunate that this bill, having for its main object the 
making of suitable provisions to protect the forests from fire, should 
have been made the vehicle of specin amendments with regard to fish 
and mar It was hoped that the careful revision of last year would 

al 


end e practice of annual amendments for the purpose of making 
5 exceptions with regard to this or that locality. 

“The bill is also objectionable in its provisions 1 men em- 
ployed for fire protection from the civil-service law. 1 exemptions 
that are justified can readily be had, and should be had, under the pro- 
visions of the general law. 

“There are other provisions which may justly be criticized. But in 
view of the peril to which our forest possessions are constantly exposed 
and the importance of establishing 2 prope system to prevent loss by 
fire, it is advisable on the whole that the bill should become a law.” 


WATER POWER, 


The regulation and development of the enormous water wer of 
the State was frequently urged by Gov. Hughes. He called the atten- 
tion of the people of the State to the enormous value of the State's 
water power and pointed out the opportunities for industrial develop- 
ment which were inherent in this power: 

It has been estimated by the water-supply commission that, ex- 
cluding Niagara and the St. Lawrence, the rivers of the State, with the 
12 Storage ot their flood waters, are capable of furnishing at least 

000 horsepower for industrial purposes; and it is deemed clear 
that 550,000 horsepower of energy is annually allowed to run to waste 
because no well-devised and comprehensive plant for the 8 and 
systematic development of water powers has been undertaken by the 

tate. And the incidental additions which would accrue from the regu- 
lation of our streams and the prevention of drought and flood are sum- 
ciently obvious. 

“We now have within our grasp an opportunity which for the sake 
of the industrial freedom and prosperity of the future we should not 
permit to be wasted. These great natural sources of power should not 
only be 3 in a manner which the State alone can make pos- 
sible, but should be held for the benefit of the people under conditions 
which will insure the protection of the common right and fair return 
for privileges granted.’ 

State water-supply commission (1907): At the conference of gov- 
ernors on conservation in 1908 Gov. Hughes summarized the results 
accomplished during the first year of his administration, quoting his 
annual message to the legislature of 1907: 

“After referring to the legislation which has created a water-supply 
commission, charged with duties with 1 to potable waters and river 
improvement, I added: It remains to considered whether it is not 
advisable to provide a more comprehensive plan, embracing in a 
clearly defined way the matter of water storage and the use of water- 
courses for purposes of power. The entire question of the relation of 
the State to its water demands more careful attention than it has 
hitherto received in order that there may be an adequate scheme of 
just regulation for the public benefit.’ . 

“Pursuant to this recommendation, the legislature of 1907 directed 
the State water-sup 1y commission ‘to collect information relating to 
the water powers o: e State and devise plans for the development of 
such water wers,“ and appropriated $35,000 for the purpose. The 
act contemplated a thorough investigation and the submission of 
accurate information and comprehensive plans. 

“The commission entered zealously upon its work and procured 
competent expert assistance, In February last it made a valuable pre- 
liminary report.” 

Compensation for bans al Pal privileges: The governor op the 
grant of water-power privileges without compensation and without re- 
strictions which would protect the right of the public from whom 
those privileges are derived. In the same address he pointed out that 
the State in the previous year had established a pr ent of requiring 
proper compensation for grants of power privileges in public waters: 

“ Water-power privileges have been granted in the past without any 
provision for a payment to the State in return for what the State 
gives. These grants have frequently been made without proper reserva- 
tions or conditions and without anything constituting a suitable con- 
sideration. They have amounted simply to donations of public rights 
for private benefit. It does not fetter individual enterprise to insist 
upon protection of the common interest and due payment for what is 
obtained from the public. Last year, on the grant of a franchise to a 
N “remy company which was to develop power from the St. Law- 
rence River, it was insisted that provision should be made for compen- 
sation for the privilege upon a sliding scale, according to the power 
developed. And thus it was established that hereafter in the State 
of New York public privileges; on terms of justice to the inyestors and 
the public alike, must be paid for,” 

Principles in water-power development: In his message to the legis- 
lature in 1910, the governor enumerated the provisions which a proper 
water-power bill should contain : ’ 

“(1) That the flow of water in our rivers should be regulated and 
8 powers developed to the fullest extent that may be prac- 
ticable. 

“This is essential to prevent unnecessary damage from floods and to 
insure our industrial progress and the future prosperity of our people. 

“(2) That with respect to streams having their headwaters Within 
the boundaries of the forest par all plans of regulation or power 
development should be executed only by the State, and all reservoirs 
and their appurtenances and the pouien waters should be the prop- 
erty of the State and under exclusive State control, and not be per- 
mitted to pass into private hands. 3 

“Any such plan should embrace all necessary safeguards to insure 
the proper protection of the forests. 

“(3) That with respect to any other streams flowing through any 
other public park or reservation of the State, such plans should like- 
wise be executed by the State and it should retain exclusive ownership 
and control in order adequately to safeguard the State's interests. 

“(4) That further, as it is o great public importance that the water 
powers of the State should be developed in a comprehensive manner 
and that these natural sources of industrial energy should not become 
the subject of an injurious private control, such development should 
be undertaken by the State whenever such action appears to be feasible 
and for the general interest. 
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Se 5) That in any case of State development of water power, provi- 
sion should be made for the nting of such rights as may be proper 
to use the power so develo upon equitable terms and conditions. 

“(6) That the State should not undertake any plan of regulation or 
water-power development save upon a basis which would make its in- 
vestment a fair and reasonable one from the public standpoint by virtue 
of Ping agen measures for insuring such a return upon the State's 
outlay as would be equitable in the particular circumstances. 

“ (7) That an amendment of the constitution at this time for the 
purpose of permitting any portion of the forest preserve to be used for 
2 such purpose should, by its terms, or by appropriate reference, suit- 
ably define the property within the preserve which is to be used and the 
manner of its use. No amendment and no plan of development should 
meet with any favor which, after the most rigid scrutiny, does not afford 
absolute assurance that in no way will the public interest in the forests 
be parted with or jeopardized.” 

etoes measures to promote private profit: The governor met each 
legislative effort to promote private profit at the expense of the State by 
vetoing such bills passed by the legislature, as in the case of assembly 
bill 2382, June 25, 1910: 

“It does not afford a suitable scheme for the protection of the State, 
and it should not become a law. 

“Tt is to be regretted that a comprehensive measure for water-power 
development, with the necessary details for the execution of a proper 
plan, has not been provided.” 

The same attitude was shown in the governor's veto of an addition to 
the river improvement act (June 25, 1910), in which he said: 

“It is apparent, for reasons which I have repeatedly stated in my 
messages to the legislature, that there is need for appropriate legislation 
to secure the advantages which would flow from water-power develop- 
ment, not limited to mere considerations of public health and safety. 
We should have a comprehensive scheme so that the sources of indus- 
trial power in this State may be properly availed of; and that we may 
have that extension of industry under conditions safeguarding the public 
interest which will greatly promote the common 3 * 

“T have been very desirous that there should be a proper plan by 
which our water powers can be developed on a basis fair to all; but the 
details of such a plan need to be worked out carefully, and I do not be- 
lieve this can be done by a mere addition to the river improvement act.” 


hat the State alone should carry out any Dae for the regulation of 


water power haying its rise within the boundaries of the forest parks 
also was urged by Gov. Hughes. He believed that all reservoirs with 
their 8 should be the pro y of the State and under ex- 
clusive State control, and should not permitted to pass into private 


hands, and that paus for the regulation or deyelopment of any other, 


stream flowing through any public work or reservation of the State 
should also be exclusively under State control. 


PRESERVATION OF SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


Private interests and competitive measures having threatened the de- 
struction of the mineral springs at Saratoga Springs, the legislature in 
1 a bill providing for the purchase of the springs by the State 
eoa ae establishment of a State reservation. Gov. Hughes approved 

e k 

Gov. Hughes’s conservation policy shows an industrial outlook of un- 
usual breadth. It defines tbe proper use of great natural resources for 
the greatest good to the State and its citizens. It guards against ruth- 
less destroyers on the one hand and selfish interests on the other, It 
offers a practical administrative plan for one of the most difficult and 
least-regarded problems of American States. 


Vil. Labor. 


One-third of the labor laws ever passed in the State of New York 
since its foundation—133 years—were passed during Gov. Hughes's ad- 
ministration, and at his instance. These cover the field of labor legisla- 
tion from workmen's compensation to child labor. 

The results accomplished during Gov. Hughes's first term were out- 
lined 2 in his speech upon the occasion of his renomination: 

“The labor department has been made more effective. Additional 
inspectors have been peores The bureau of mercantile inspection 
has been created and inspection of the establishments subject thereto 
has been removed from the overburdened health officers of cities of 
the first class and placed with the State department. The head of 
the department, himself a labor man who won his promotion by his 
8 has made a commendable record in the enforcement 
00 e law. 

“The child-labor laws have been made more stringent. 

“Improved provision has been made with regard to ventilation of 
factories and for suitable washrooms; protection has been provided 
for those employed in the construction of tunnels and for proper 
report of accidents. 

The limitation of the hours of labor of employees on street surface 
railroads has been extended to all cities of the second class. The em- 
ployment of railroad employees, except in specified cases of casualties 
or unexpected delays of trains for more than 16 consecutive hours, has 
been prohibited and provision has been made to enforce periods of 
rest. An eight-hour day has been provided for railroad, telegraph, · and 
telephone operators. 

“It has been required that the employees of steam surface railways 
shall receive their wages 5 instead of monthly as heretofore, 
thus 3 and protecting them from the exactions to which 
they have n exposed. And the law as to cash payment of wages 
has been amended so as to include companies engaged in harvesting 
and storing ice.” 

REORGANIZATION OF DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 


A law which went into effect June 15, 1907, completely reorganized 
the department of labor and pores for an enlarged staff to enforce 
the law. In the words of the commissioner of labor: “It was the 
most intelligent and generous treatment the department has received 
from the legislature for many years.” 

Gov. Hughes, in his first message to the legislature, set forth 
specifically his reasons for this law: 

“The labor department should be put on a better footing. Prior 
to 1901 the bureaus or departments of labor statistics, factory inspec- 
tion, and mediation and arbitration were separately o An 
that year they were consolidated into the present department of labor, 
but this was accomplished without a suitable revision of the law, and 
some confusion has resulted. Not only should the law be carefully 
revised, but provision should promptly be made to increase the efficiency 
of the department by thoroughly equipping it for its work. It serves 
no usefu popar to increase the duties of a department without 
supplying the means by which they may be discharged. And it is of 
vi importance to the interests of the wage earners throughout the 
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enforced. 


rovisions of the labor law should be strictl 
e enforce- 


State that the 

SP ie me hatever increase is necessary to secure 
ment of the important provisions of the statutes regulating the con- 
ditions of labor should supplied without delay. o attain proper 
8 the work should be specialized and positions and salaries 
should graded.” 


PROTECTION OF CHILD LABOR, 


In his message to the legislature in 1907 Goy. Hughes urged definite 
and specific legislation for the protection of children: 

“I recommend to your careful consideration the important subject 
of child labor. Laws for the protection of children, in securing to 
them their right to an elementary education and in surrounding them 
with OOTATE safeguards, make a special appeal to humane senti- 
ment, and nothing should be left undone to give them full effect. 

“Children under 16 should have an eight-hour day. Such a pro- 
vision will not only furnish protection from excessive strain, but will 
also aid the administrative officers in their enforcement of the law. 

“I also recommend that in order to protect children from dangerous 
employments there should be a more 3 prohibition specifying the 
occupations in which children under 16 shall not be employed. General 

rohibitions as to such matters are apt to be found inoperative. It is 
Pair to all concerned and essential to the protection of children that the 
law be made as specific as possible.“ 

. Two laws, as outlined by the governor, were later en- 
acted, one reducing the number of hours per day when children may 
be employed in factories from 9 to 8 and the hours between which they 
may be employed from between 7 a. m. and 6 p: m. to 8 a. m. and 
p. m., and one extending these provisions to app y to children employed 
“fn connection with factories ™ and entirely reframing the law defining 
the hours of labor of females over 16. hese were divided into two 
classes—minors under 21 and adults—in order to limit to the adults 
the effect of recent decisions of the courts holding the night-work pro- 
hibition of section 77 unconstitutional because it applied to adults, 
Goy. Hughes regarded these bills of such extreme importance to work- 
ing women and children that he approved them, despite the retention 
of the unconstitutional! provision. 

Dangerous employments: As the governor’s recommendation relatin 
to the protection of children against dangerous employments contain: 
in his first messa to the legislature had not been carried out, he 
again urged, in 1909, the enactment of such legislation : 

“I renew the recommendation made in my t message that in or- 
der to protect children against 3 employments there should be 
a more precise prohibition specify the occupations, to be selected 
with just discrimination, in which children under 16 years of age shall 
not be employed. It is believed that this will be an improvement upon 
the general terms of the present law. 

“Tt is also desirable in the interests of justice, as well as to ald in 
the enforcement of the law, that where a minor under 16 sustains an 
injury in the course of an employment which the law forbids, the em- 
ployer should be liable by reason of the violation of the law, without 
regard to contributory negligence or the employee's assumption of 
risk.” 

A bill was also passed specifying the different kinds of machines 
upon which children under 16 might not be employed. It prohibited, 
in addition, their employment in certain processes, gin in the 


case of girls, operations which uired them to remain standing con- 
stantly. This second list of prohibited employments had in view not 
only danger of accidental injury, but also danger to health from harm- 


ful or poisonous substances. 
HEALTH AND SAFETY OF EMPLOYEES IN MERCANTILE ESTABLISHMENTS, 


The power of in tion of mercantile establishments had heretofore 
been vested in local boards of health. The resulting inadequate en- 
forcement of the labor law brought from the governor a recommenda- 
tion that the responsibility of enforcement be nsferred to the State 
department of labor. 

A bill to this oe the amen without much difficulty, but 
in the senate met with powerful opposition on the part of merchants 
who would be affected by the measure. Notwithstanding the efforts of 
the many friends of the bill, its opponents succeeded in preventing its 


assage. 
pan The supply bill passed at the regular session carries appropriations 
to enable the labor department to undertake this work, but the neces- 
. amendments of the substantive law bave not been made.” 
ov. Hughes emphatically recommended the bill again to the legis- 
lature in extraordinary session. It was accordingly again introduced, 
and, although again vigorously opposed, was finally passed. 


SEMIMONTHLY PAYMENT OF WAGES, 


The first bill requiring railroads to pay wages semimonthly instead 
of monthly was introduced in 1901. ince then the measure had a 
peered perennially before the legislature. After eight years of activity 

y railroad employees, the bill became a law in 1908 under Goy. Hughes. 

This act was one of the two preferred measures that year of the State 
Workingmen's Federation and was actively 5 by the legis- 
lative agents of that organization and the railway brotherhoods, and on 
the other hand was vigorously opposed by the railroads. In approving 

_ the act, Gov. Hughes said: 

“By the labor law it is provided that corporations and joint-stock 
associations shall pay their apuros weekly. Steam surface railroads, 
however, were excepted from is provision and permitted to pa 
monthly. This mitigates this discrimination by providing for a semi- 
monthly payment. 

“Tt Is urged that this change will cause the steam railroads some 
inconvenience and expense. But doubtless the present law occasions 
inconvenience and expense to other corporations who are not benefited 
by any exception. It is better that the present bill should become a 
jaw and suitable administrative arrangements be made to comply with 
it than that the existing discrimination, which can not be justified with 
due regard to the policy of the provision of the labor law, should be 
maintained.” 

Since adequate penalties for violation of this law had not been pro- 
vided, the governor included in his at pets a to the next legislature the 
following recommendation, which resulted in the necessary amendment: 

“At the last session a law was passed providing for semimonthly pay- 
ment of railroad employees. While a penalty for its violation is pro- 
vided for by the labor law, it is not satisfactory, and the Penal dode 
should be amended so as to brin 
the amendment of last year. 
adequacy of the penalty.” 


within its provisions the violation of 
here should be no question as to the 


REGULATION OF EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES. 7 F 


Abuses in connection with employment agencies led to an entire re- 
casting of the law ting employment agencies, Chapter 700 of 
the laws of 1910 provided for the licensing, supervision, and regulation 
of employment agencies 4 local commissioners of licenses in the larger 
cities an by mayors in the smaller cities. The act included provisions 
for the — ection of the unemployed person in search of work from 
exploitation by employment agents and provided for maximum fees, 
prohibited misrepresentation regarding the place and kind of work, etc, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Gov. Hughes initiated the movement that resulted in the enactment 
of the workmen’s compensation act of 1910, which substituted a system 
of automatic compensation for the old common-law possi of em- 
ployer’s liability which threw practically the whole burden and loss 
of industrial accident upon the workman. In a speech delivered at the 
Exposition of Safety Devices and Industrial Hygiene immediately after 
his inauguration in 1907, he manifested a deep interest in the subject of 
industrial] safety and the need of governmental action to establish proper 
working conditions. The governor said: i 

“We shudder at the thought or the carnage of war, but we give too 
little attention to the perils of our industrial army and to the useless 
sacrifice of life and productive efficiency which is the result of pre- 
ventable accidents in industry. * * It has, been estimated that 
the so-called industrial accidents in the United States amount to over 
500, ih a year. % e.s 

“The common law reflects the view that the laborer is free in his 
choice of an occupation and voluntarily accepts its obvious risks. He 
is supposed to deal on a footing of equality with his employer and to 
be compensated by the agreed wages for the risks which be assumes. 
However coarenient this may be as a matter of legal theory, we know 
that our indus army is recruited from those who have no choice 
but to take the work nearest at hand and to accept, for the most part, 
whatever perils may attend it. The workman takes the risk becau 
he must work or starve, and in getting work he can not afford to be 
too squeamish about the conditions under which he is employed. To 
be sure, humane motives and economic reasons have led to the adoption 
of varied safety appliances. Inventive skill has been directed to the 
protection of labor. Legislatures have intervened and have specifically 
required protection. But much remains to be accomplished, and from 
experience abroad the conclusion is forced upon us that a very large 
138 of the injuries which annually occur are wholly useless. It 
s a shocking thought that the wage earners of the country, who, by 
their daily toil, make posie the industrial prestige of which we boast, 
should be subjected through ignorance or indifference to unnecessary 
peril. The interests of labor are the interests of all the people, and the 
protection of the wage earner in the security of his life and health by 
every practicable means is one of the most sacred trusts of society. 
It is of the first importance that this obligation should 8 
recognized and that every effort should be made to better the lot ot in- 
dustrial 8 by making the conditions of their labor decent, 
wholesome, and safe. 

In his message to the 1 lature in 1909, the governor said: . 

“T also recommend that provision be made for cial and expert 
inquiry into the questions relating to employers’ liability and compen- 
sation for workmen's injuries, Our present methods are wasteful and 
result in injustice. Numbers of negligence cases are prosecuted upon a 
basis which gives the attorneys a high gorenge of recoveries. eur a 
small percentage of tha Pronina paid for insurance against liability 
is devoted to payment of losses. As a result the workmen do not re- 
ceive proper compensation and — 1 9 7 — pay large amounts that do 
not reach them. There are constitutional restrictions which stand in 
the way of some of the remedies which have been devised in other coun- 
tries; but the subject should be thoroughly examined to the end that 
the present waste and injustice should be ANa hae to the fullest ex- 
tent that may be found to be at once practica le and consistent with 


the provisions of our fundamental law.” Č 
ainwright Commission: In accordance with this suggestion the 
“ Wainwright Commission” to investigate the subject of employers’ 


lability and unemployment was appointed. 

The work of the commission and jts comprehensive report was re- 
ferred to by Gov. Hughes as follows: 

Existing conditions with regard to employers’ liability and com- 
pensation for workmen's injuries are so unjust that there should be 
remedial action as soon as it can be taken intelligently after competent 


investigation. The present methods are satisfactory neither to employer 
nor employed and the rules of law governing legal liability offend the 
common sense of fairness. Under the legislation of the last session 


a commission, broadly representative in character, was appointed and 
authorized to make full inquiry with respect to industrial accidents 
and their causes, also into the causes of unemployment and the means 
of securing a better distribution of labor. The work of this commis- 
sion should be supported, and it is ho that its labors and recom- 
mendations may lead to the adoption of comprehensive measures which 
will avoid the present waste and injustice, and promote contentment 
and prosperity by securing improved conditions for those engaged in 
industrial occupations.” 

Two acts were passed by the legislature after the filing of the com- 
mission's report. Chapter 352 greatly extended the legal liability of 
employers based on negligence and at the same time offered a plan of 
fixed compensation which employers and employees might by voluntary 
agreement substitute for their ective liabilities and rights under 
the liability law. Chapter 674 substituted outright for certain espe- 
cially dangerous occupations in place of canoes, 7 f based on 
negligence, compulsory compensation with a fixed scale for all employees 
acci entally injured when not guilty of serious or willful misconduct. 

In signing these bills Gov. Hughes noted that in this new field of 
social legislation in America much would have to be learned by ex- 
periment, and the laws revised later accordingly : é 

“The proposals of the commission have been criticized by some on 
the ground that they do not go far 1 and by others because they 
go too far. While avoiding extremes, the commission has sought to 
afford a scheme of compensation through the testing of which the State 
may find a basis for the establishment of its policy. 

With respect to the objections urged upon me as to the 8 
of certain features of the bill, I believe thar the questions thus ral 
should be left to the dete ation of the courts. In 
ean there be an authoritative determination with 
ures that are within 
sha 
wit! 


this way only 
respect to the meas- 
the limits of legislative power and a suitable 
ng, in the light of judicial decisions, of the pouer of tbe State 
respect to compensation for industrial accidents.” t 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Chapter 674 was the first State law in this country to adopt the 
3 of compulsory compensation. Both acts were notable as ef- 


a general from the principle of liability to that of 


automatic compensation. 
FULL CREW ON RAILROADS, 


The re nse in 1907 passed a bill requiring the employment of 
an additional brakeman on freight trains com of more than 20 
cars, thus making a train crew consist of six instead of five persons. 
As in other s ar legislation, the aver ive expressed full sympathy 
with efficient service, but opposed arbitrary F gies not adaptable 
to ing conditions, The governor vetoed bill on the following 


un 
“According to present practice, freight trains are vei 8 
operated with a crew of abe persons, and the object of ‘this ill is to 
The necessity for 


compel the employment of an additional brakeman, 
this is said to lie in the fact that without three brakemen the freight 
trains are insufficiently mann and that firemen are compelled to 
leave their places in all kinds of weather to throw switches when the 
two brakemen are required respectively to go ahead of and behind 


the train. 

“This bill, however, upon the facts developed before me upon the 
hearing and undisputed, clearly unconstitutional. Such a measure 
should define the service requi with suitable reference to circum- 
stances and conditio: so that the law would apply in peer cases and 
not otherwise. The bill takes no account of the differences between 
the fferent roads and parts of roads, in trackage and switchin; 
facilities, and of the fact that what may be necessary in the case oi 
some roads may be wholly unnecessary in others. In the case of 
the New York Central Rallroad it was shown that the trackage and 
switching facilities on its main lines were of such a character as to 
Make unnecessary the employment of a third brakeman, in accordance 
with the provisions of the bill. This was frankly eonceded by sup- 
porters of the bill. 

“To require the expenditure of a very large amount of money (esti- 
mated at several hundred thousand dollars annually), without neces- 
sity for the outlay, is simply arbitrary exaction and a taking of property 
without due process of law. The does not refer its requirements to 
any proper stardard of necessity or provide any criterion by which its 

application under yarying conditions is to be determined. It 
contains an absolute requirem which, upon the facts conceded be- 
fore me, can not be justified.” 


EQUAL PAY FOR TEACHERS. 


In the last year of Gov. Hughes's administration the legislature 
passed an act to amend the Greater New York charter providing equal 
pay for equal work to both male and female members of the supervising 
and teaching staff of the public schools of the city of New York. 

The bill was referred to the mayor of New Yor city, who disapproved 
it. The legislature, however, passed the bill over the mayor’s disap- 
proval, and it was then referred to the governor. 

Gov. Hughes then vetoed the bill. e did not take a stand against 
ogue pay, attitude being clearly outlined in the following paragraph 
2 Mm 8 nactment to establish th positio: 

rO ve e. e pro n 
that for Tie work of a given ition women shall receive equal pay 
with men. It is for this principle that the supporters of the bill con- 
tend and not for mere increased pay: The gos inequalities which 
bave been permitted by the board of eđucation, and which clearly 
should not be continued, are pointed to for the purpose of emphasizing 
W in question.” 

was against inequalities, whether they affected women teachers 
or any other group of public servants, but could not approve the selec- 
tion for spec relief of one sour within a given community. He 
stood for principles broadly appli after full investigation and dis- 
cussion, rather than piecemeal le; 
the polic of “ equal pay for eq 
duty of 
State and for other kinds g 

“The board of education is (thus) rg, Sy an o the control of 
the legislature, and whatever provisions may found necessary or wise 
for the purpose of defining its 3 or prescribing its policy must be 
eee the legislature. o otber authority is competent to make 
suc ovision. 

& But while the legislature has power to deal with every phase of the 
matter, the course which experience approves is that certain general prin- 
ciples of action should be laid down and that within these po les 
freedom with reference to detailsof management should be left 
ordinate bodyacting with peculiar knowledge of local conditions. * * * 

“The motive of the present bill is to compel equal pay for men and 
women holding the same positions under any A apd eg schedule of 
salaries. The provision of the bill relating to ssifica tio: 
and the raising of additional funds by taxation turn upon cen 
requirement and are for the papae of givin it efect. And inasmuch 
as the question is one of general principle it is claimed that it is a re- 

irement properly to be established by the legislature in laying down 
the rules under which the board of education shall exercise its powers. 

“ Now, without taking up the alleged ambiguities of the bill, it clearly 
ap 1 — with respect to t fundamental matter, to be open to serious 

ection. . 

“The proposition as it is put—‘ equal pay for 1 work ’—is an 
attractive one and set forth on of the worthy blic servants 
who are engaged in this important calling. It has elicited a large 
measure of support while at the same time it has provoked vigorous 
opposition from those who believe that the desired legislation would be 
unfortunate both for the schools and the women teachers. 

„But it is manifest that the 5 my is one of general application 
and it should not be adopted by the State unless the State is pre 
to apply it generally. e question is necessarily one of State policy, 
and as such it should be presented and debated before action is taken. 

There is no reason why the principle should be applied to teachers 
in New York and not to those in Albany, Syracuse, Hachester, Buffalo, 
and elsewhere in the State. Nor is there any reason Sie it should be 
limited to school-teaching. If sound, it should be applied in our State 
hospital service, in our charitable and reformatory institutions, and 

erally through the clvil-court service of the State. It is indefensible 

ta nciple of grave importance to the State as a whole should be 
establi in connection th a local measure inviting only the con- 
sideration which as such it receiv The consideration of such a matter 
should be under circumstances d the attention of every member 
of the legislature to its importance with reference to his own constitu- 
ency and to the State at large, and not upon the assumption that it is a 
question of purely local concern. 


“What local authorities or subordinate boards may do within the 
limits of their discretion, while locally important, is a very different 
ent by legislation of a principle of action 
which has an a se eg local limitation. By acting in such matters 
through local bills, State finds itself committed to a course which 
as State policy has never received thorough consideration. 

For reason I can not approve this bill. The matter should 
be left to the board of education to be dealt with locally as may seem 
best, unless the legislature is prepared to lay down the gen prin- 
ciple for the entire State and the entire publfe service.” 


ATTITUDE TOWARD LABOR UNIONS, 


The governor frequenti ve expression to his natural th 
with the constructive ork —— by labor organizations. At the dedi. 
cation of the tuberculosis pavilion erected by the Central Federation 
of Labor at Albany he said, in 1908: 

= rt hea there are some who regard organized labor as a source 
of strife and menace of difficul I regard it as a fine opportunity 
for the amelioration of the condition of men working with no other 
purpose than to make the most of themselves and to achleve some- 
thing for their families. I a it as a fine opportunity for the 
realization of the highest benefits for those that every patriotic citi- 
zen feels most solicitous about to see that everything should be done 
for their continued 2 

“ Under wise leadership, with statesmanlike guidance, with a sincere 
intention to promote the efit of the community and to secure honor- 
able progress, the mission of labor organizations is one of the finest 
that any association of men could guard. To-day we have a realiza- 
CCC (( 

e ve enter o a cam w e coo tion 
of all in the.community to stamp out this goat white plague. By the 
mitigation of improper conditions of labor, the decrease of hours of 
labor, by securing better administration of health departments and 
wiser legislation with regard to the conditions of tenement houses, and 
with reference to many preventable nuisances much has been done to 
obtain better condition’ for the Mi as Imager But what is done each 
year only points out what is to be done the year following. 

“There is a great movement in this country from one end to the 
other, a movement of progress that is not sensational, that is not 
intended for the benefit of this or that particular man, selfishly con- 
sidered, that is not controlled by any set of men, but is for the im- 
provement and the progress of humanity, because ail our decent citizen- 
ship is determined that every abuse t can be corrected shall be 
CORRE) Ee ne a eT ee Eee eee ee 

Six-day week: The governor frequently held conferences with labor- 
union delegations during his incumbency. In 1908 an effort was made 
to o such work places as butcher and barber shops on Sunday, and 
ad tion of the Workingmen’s Federation appeared before him to 
enlist opposition to such measures. When a minister who accom- 

them, representing the Sabbatarian Association, read a long 
address to the governor g him to keep such places closed on 
Sunday, the latter immediately replied: 

My ieve in a six-day working week. So do you. But do you 
know that the men who are making a six-day week a pas, and an 
eventual fixture are these men and their associates?” indicating the 
labor union members present. “I long ago came to the conclusion 
that the labor unions are going to solve the Sunday labor question to 
the best interest of the country. Join hands with them and you will 
double your results while halving your labor.” 


ORGANIZED LABOR COMMENT ON THE HUGHES ADMINISTRATION, 


The Legislative Labor News, the r ized organ of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor, published by John M. "Hanlon, Troy, N. Y., indicated 
after the governor's gnation in 1910 how this interest had resulted 


in unusually favorable labor legislation by commenting, under the - 


caption “ He was a t governor,” as follows: 
Now that Gov. Hughes has retired from politics and ascended to a 
lace on the Uh emery ac ie tribunal in the world, the fact can be ac- 
nowledged without hurting anybody’s political corns that he was the 
N friend of labor laws that ever occupied the governor's chair at 

Ibany. During his two terms he has signed 56 labor laws, including 
among them the labor laws ever enacted in this or any other State. 
He also urged the enactment of labor laws in his messages to the legis- 
lature, even going so far as to place the demand for a labor law in one 
of his m to an extra session of the legislature. 

“Only 162 labor laws have been enacted in this State since its erec- 


burden of industrial accidents; the improvement of hours and condi- 
tions of labor for working men and women, these are among the sig- 
nificant achievements of Mr. Hughes’s governorship. These same su 
jects are now engaging social and | tive interest and ene in 
many of our States. In all of them tory shows Mr. Hughes to have 
been a pioneer. The workmen's compensation law was the. first State- 
wide com tion law in the country, and, although declared unconsti- 
tutional by the Supreme Court, it served as a model for similar laws 
in a number of States in the 5 year. The work of the Wain- 
wright Commission and the law of 1910 are landmarks in the history 
of com tion law. ‘The stability of Mr. Hughes’s social measures 
and their permanent place in our national records are due to their 
combination of social idealism with sound legislative detail. 
VIII. Immigration. 

Mr. Hughes, as governor, put thro the first measures of practical 

ericanization ever adopted by any State in this country. New 
York State Bureau of Industries and Immigration established by him 
exemplifies the domestic immigration Rolicy, which in a national way 
pas never get been attained, and which New York State was the first 

a roac 

Pigi after Gov. Hughes took office the question of investigating the 
condition and distribution of immigrants New York State engaged 
his attention. 

American citizenship and our foreign born: Gov. Hughes understood 
the various racial elements of which our citizenship is com and 
frequently gave expression to his faith in the democracy which grew 


out of the fusion of races in American life. 

N nting a society of foreign-born citizens on January 28, 
e sald : 

“One of the most encouraging things about conditions in this coun- 

try is the fact that whatever stocks we may represent, we so rapidly 


In an address to a com- 


our 

ple of any race or of any stock, but is 
our citizenship. Were it otherwise we 
e future with unbounded 


become responsive to the American ideal, and the genuine love o 
institutions is not confined to 
general to all the members o 
could not last. As it is, we can confront 
confidence.” 

The same sentiment was expressed in an address in March of the 
same year before another group of naturalized citizens: 

“My friends, we are all together here; we have got to do something 
for the newcomer; we have got to make him realize what our institu- 
tions mean; we have got to give him a helping and a brotherly hand. 
No American can afford to set himself aloof, and when we ether in 
our different societies and pay just tribute to our stocks and the great 
men who have ennobled the fame of our origin, let us not forget that 
the greatest source of pride is in the contribution we have made to the 
life of this country, and the test of our own right to exult in our an- 
cestry is what we do to maintain what they have so richly provided.” 

The governor entered into a more detailed statement of his attitude 
2 et 565 citizen in an address at Cohoes, N. X., on 

une 24, 2 

“ We are reminded here of the different elements that have been fused 
into American life, and of the varied sources of our power as a Nation. 
No true American begrudges anyone his pride of ancestry or the fond- 
ness with which he lingers over the glories of the land of his birth or 
the pride he takes in the talents of the race to which he belongs. 
are proud of the fact that in this country we are not dependent upon 
any one influence or any one source of strength, but we have gathered 
8 the best of all, and we represent our American life the 
talents and the aptitudes of all humanity. * * * 

“We sometimes hear people talking of ‘the American’ as though he 
belonged to one particular race; and sometimes we hear the distinction 
drawn between so-called ‘Americans’ and ed ‘ foreigners.’ 
have no sympathy for any spirit of that sort. ‘American’ is a word of 
the spirit, and not a word of the flesh. ‘American’ means devotion to 
institutions, and not a particular origin; and those who have come here 
from any country or who represent here the different racial elements 
that appear commingled are either true or false Americans, not accord- 
ing to the length of their stay, the place of birth of their fathers, or 
the distinction of their ancestry in this country, but by reference ex- 
clusively to their honorable devotion to the principles of American 
government and their earnest desire that the institutions of this country 
shall be preserved in their integrity. $ 

“There are American men landing from the ship at Ellis Island 
almost every day that are true Americans five years before they can 
take out their naturalization papers. They are true Americans the 
moment they land on American soil because of the patriotic ideas 
which brought them here, and their intense love of liberty and of popular 
government under a Constitution which safeguards the rewards of thrift 
and secures honorably acquired property.” 


COMMISSION OF IMMIGRATION. 


In 1908 Gov. Hughes sent a message to the legislature recommending 
that a commission appointed to make suitable inqu into the con- 
dition of aliens in New York State, and to suggest practicable measures 
to remedy existing abuses and to promote Americanization: 

“The condition of immi. ts from foreign countries who in large 
numbers remain in this State requires careful study. We can not afford 
to ignore the situation, and our first effort should properly to under- 
stand it and to take whatever measures may be necessary to protect 
these newcomers from the 1 forms of imposition of whi 
are the victims, and through a proper distribution to realize th 
nomic value. The matter many phases which may well form the 
subject of a special 1 

“I recommend that provision be made for the 3 of a com- 
mission for this purpose. And as it is a field which has engaged the 
attention of many public-spirited citizens, I believe it would be bie 
to obtain a eee possessing the highest qualifications which would 
serve without compensation.” 

A commission was accordingly 8 which investigated the con- 
dition of immigrants living in the State. It transmitted its report on 
April 5, 1909. The general social, industrial, and educational condition 
of aliens was studied and inquiry was made into such matters as ex- 
clusion of aliens; causes of immigration; the alien as a dependent, de- 
linquent, and defective ; economic and moral conditions; places of amuse- 
ment for immigrants; and forces tending to promote assimilation of 
aliens into American life. Such general exploitation was discovered 
that detailed investigations were made of practices and methods of 
immigrant private banks and the losses incurred by immigrant de- 
positors; activities of steamship ticket agencies and ticket peddlers; 
work of notaries public and preparation of illegal documents; relation 
of the alien to the administration of the civil and criminal law, and the 
work of shyster lawyers and 8 bondsmen; congestion in the 
courts empowered to hold naturalization proceedings; conditions sur- 
rounding the transportation of Immigrants from the time of their land- 
ing at the Battery and the exploitation practiced upon them on trains, 
docks, and steamboats; condition of immigrant homes; distribution o 
aliens through employment and contract-labor agencies; and living con- 
ditions in labor camps. Existing educational facilities for immigrants 
were also studied, including the provision for industrial training in 

ublic schools and in religious, philanthropic, and private schools, the 
ack of educational facilities in labor camps, and the lack of adequate 
standards for comprehensive instruction in civics. 


BUREAU OF INDUSTRIES AND IMMIGRATION. 


The commission recommended as a result of its inquiry that a bureau 
of industries and immigration should be established in the State, espe- 
cially charged with the duty of securing for the State the economic 
advantages derivable from the intelligent utilization of the alien in 
industrial, agricultural, and other employments and at the same time 
of 3 the alien from exploitation, fraud, and misrepresentation 
and of Promoting his welfare and thus facilitating his development into 
an intelligent and useful citizen. 

The bureau of industries and immigration was clothed with the power 
of carrying out and developing a State domestic immigration policy by 
assuring to greri alien a hearing and an impartial naa into his com- 
plaint or difficulty, by obtaining the enforcement of ex Ter laws to pre- 
vent his exploitation, br undertaking investigations of living and labor 
conditions and submitting recommendations for improvements, and by 
publishing and distributing information to facilitate assimilation. 


hibiting any 1 to advertise, hold himself out, or convey the im- 
ression that he is a notar; 


Nation, though it has had 
A united citizens’ pana an undixided loyalty amon 


States has a definite policy 


ng e S for. citizenship 


in any State. New Jersey, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Cali- 
— ue since appointed commissions based upon the New York 
e policy. 


citizens 
e United 


IX. Race-track gambling. 


ling 
coapte 270 of the laws of 1895 had pretended to prohibit it and 
made the penalty for its continuance liability to a civil suit for the 
This ineffective penalty actually protected such 8 
0 e 


governor's attempts to alter the situation, and a resolution was passed 
asking for a letter which Gov. Hughes was sald in a ne article 
to have received from a 8 stating that legislators had been in- 
fluenced to vote against the bill. The governor refused to give them 
the letter with the following message: 

“I give no credence to amy report that the members of your honor- 
able body would be deflected from their manifest duty by an attempt, 
if any such were made, on the part of those who have vast interests 
at stake In this matter to corrupt their 5 On the contrary, I 
have implicit confidence that the legislature will ca into effect the 
constitutional mandate and will purge our State this source of 
misery and vice which exists only use the will of the people, flatly 
declared in the fundamental law, has not been carried into effect. 

“On the one side we have the plain provision of the constitution 


that l selling and bookmaking shall not be allowed in this State, 
= that the legislature shall pass appropriate laws to prevent these 
offenses. 


“On the other side stand those who would sacrifice the morals of 
our youth by extend the area of unnecessary temptation ; who would 
inflict needless suffering upon the helpless women and children, de- 
pending upon the cultivation of thrift and indu: ; and who would 

ril the welfare of thousands of our ple nop y because of their 
selfish desire to make money out of gambling privileges. They fatten 
upon wretchedness, and have the effrontery to demand that the laws 
ot the State shall be adapted to their purposes .““ 

e eho then pointed out that the pending legislation was not 
inten: to destroy racing, but merely to make effective a constitu- 
tional prohibition. 

“The bills are not aimed at racing or at race tracks or at property. 
They are aimed at public gambling, prohibited by the constitution, con- 
demned by the moral sense of the people, irrespective of creed, con- 
ceded to be the prolific source of poverty and crime.” 

The assembly passed a bill correcting the situation, but the senate 


would not do so. On April 9 the governor sent a message to the 
legislature ur, it again to enact appropriate legislation to abolish 
the existing riminations in favor of race-track gambling. He also 


called attention to the fact that under the constitution the legislature 
—.— maka ting prohibitions efective and had no right to permit 
ations. 

Summons extraordinary session: The legislature adjourned, how- 
ever, without passing the race-track bills, and Gov. Hughes forthwith 
summoned the legislature to an extraordinary session to complete the 
work it had left undone. His special message read: 

I recommend to your consideration the” enactment of suitable legis- 
lation for the pornon of race-track gambling. 

“The issue has been reared ao in whether the interests of those 
who wish to maintain gambling privileges at race tracks shall con- 
sidered paramount to the constitution of the State. It is an issue 
which has been clearly defined and is fully appreciated by the people. 
It can not be obscured by a discussion of propensities of human nature. 
Race-track gambling exists not because it is hidden or elusive but as 
an organized business shielded by legislative discrimination. The law 
which professes to prohibit it, in fact, protects it. 

“Nor can the question be finally disposed of save by indicating the 
honor of the State and by demonstrating that there is no power, how- 
ever strong or unscrupulous, which can be permitted to override the 
will of the people as expressed in the fundamental law.” 

The governor ap ed to the people: and succeeded finally in obtain- 
ing the n egislation. His motive in insisting upon the enact- 
ment of this legislation was brought before the people time and time 
again, as in a s in the Richmond County Fair, Staten Island, on 
September 10, 1908: 

“It may be said that it is not a plank in the Republican platform 
upon which I was elected; but it was the foundation of all the planks 
in the Republican platform, withcut which they would not have held 
up very long. f course, you do not have to have systematized public 
gambling, largely at the expense of the public that, even in the gam- 
bling game, as many of you know, do not have a fair show. Of course, 
it is not necessary in order to promote sport to defy the constitution 
or to engage in a general tematic plan of public gambling. The 
very essence of rt is that it is above mere considerations of pecuni- 
ary return, and, indeed, above any considerations of impro; -pecuniary 
return, I believe in racing and in sport, but whether it is this evil or 
that, whether it is in connection with railroads or in connection with 
race tracks, whether it has to do with this department or that matter, 
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when anybody says we can 
don't like it, then it is the 
of the State say. 

“That is the security of our Government and the respect which the 

ple haye for law—for law in itself, not for a cular law. Every- 
y likes a Jaw that helps him. body es a law which ai 
him, as he thinks, in his business, 7... Eeeh a on 
vernment is not respect for a particular law but respect for law 
use it is law; because we are all going together with the genuine 
belief in our institutions and a determination that we will do th 
in the right way; that if we don't like a law we will try to repeal it; 
that if the constitution is not right it shall be amended.” 

The governor showed in many ways his interest in racing as a opes 
and in improving the breed of horses, especially in what he did to 
develop the State fair. 

The governor's fight against race-track gambling was a fight for the 
integrity of the fundamental law of the State. Far from having in 
view interference with the pleasure of the people, it aimed at and 
achieved the abolition of legislative discrimination in favor of a par- 


ticular ocr. 
Gov. Hughes in this t, as In many other of his measures, in- 
sisted that In letter and in spirit the law should apply broadly to all 


citizens and all groups alike, and should be evaded or modified in the 
interest of none. 
- X. Education. 


Several important educational policies were adopted by the State in 
Gov. Hughes's administration. 


TRADE SCHOOLS. 5 


The establishment of trade schools in connection with the public 
schools was provided for by chapter 263 of the laws of 1908. It = 
mitted the establishment by local public school authorities of either 
general, industrial, or trade schools, and provided for their subsidy by 
the State. An important provision of the act designed to give aye beck 
and employees a voice in their management, required the public ool 
authorities to appoint “an advisory board of five members representing 
the local trades and industries” to “counsel with and advise” the 
school authoritics in such management. 

The governor ir his message to the legislature in 1909 dwelt on the 
lack of suitable vocational 3 

“The lack of suitable vocational training is a matter of serious con- 
cern. Adequate opportunities for boys to become skilled workmen do 
not exist, and our efforts to supply Industzlal training have not fully 
met the difficulty. 

“A serious aspect of it is that children who are not being trained for 
some definite vocation are not being trained for anything. It is said 
that more than one-half of all who enter the public elementary schools 
leave before completing the work of the schools. Obviously the cur- 
riculum of the elementary schools should make it to the interest of the 
children to remain to the end of the course. At least it should be of 
a character to im rational parents ta see that it is clearly to their 
ultimate interest to keep their children in school to the end of the ele- 
mentary course, and to justify the State in so doing in case of inferior 
courts of criminal jurisdiction where parents are remiss.” 

COMPULSORY EVENING SCHOOL ATTENDANCE, 

The education law was amended by chapter 409 of the laws of 1909 
to provide for the compulso: 2 attendance in cities of the 
first and second class of c ren be n the ages of 14 and 16 who 
had not graduated from the day schools and to provide for its enforce- 
ment. 


t the best of the constitution because we 
me to step in and find out what the people 


IMMIGRANT CHILDREN. 


The act creating the bureau of industries and immigration (see “ Im- 
migration ), upon the recommendation of Gov. Hughes's commission 
of immigration, gave that bureau power to secure and distribute to 
school superintendents the names and addresses of newly arrived alien 
children of school age to aid in the enforcement of the compulsory at- 
tendance provisions of the education law. The data for such children 
were then secured from the Federal immigration authorities, and in the 
first year of its existence the bureau distributed 8,369 names of such 
alien children. This experiment proved of such value that the Federal 
Government has since rian: be the plan and is now distributing the 
names of all newly arrived children of school age to school superin- 
tendents thronghout the country. 


IMMIGRANT ADULTS. 


The same bureau was also empowered to devise methods for the 
proper instruction of adult and minor aliens in the English lan ge 
and in respect to the duties and rights of citizenship and the funda- 
mental principles of the American system of government, and otherwise 
to further their education. „ A study was e of labor camps, 
and it was found that they were wholly without educational facilities. 
The immigrants need of learning the h language in order to 
prevent accidents, to enable him to understand his work better, and 
to adopt an American standard of living and of learning civics and the 
principles of the American form of government to promote better citi- 
zenship was pointed out by this bureau. The passage of an act was 
later secured establishing schools in temporary labor camps, the first 
of its kind in the country. 

AGRICULTURAL. 


In his address at the Wyoming County Falr. Warsaw, N. Y.. on 
September 15, 1908, Gov. Hughes made clear his understanding of the 


need for agricultural! education. 

“ Now, we want to make progress in all agricultural work; we want 
to have the State of New York go forward and far surpass all that 
has hitherto been accomplished by securing proper instruction, proper 
opportunities for agricultural education. 

“That ee boy that I spoke of a moment ago wants to have 
not a hap rd existence on the farm, just practicing what he may 
have learned with restricted opportunity; he wants to have the best of 
nil experience brought right to his aid; he does not want mere 
theoretical instruction; but he does want to know what has been tried, 
what e: ence shows and others know; and there is no reason in the 
world why the boy that goes on the farm should not have as good a 
training as the boy that into the law or into medicine or into 
every y vocation of an inheritance experience. The object of an 
education is to bring within the range of one what he, the ex- 

rience of a long e, could never acquire for himself; but he is 

— ne what has been accomplished in the centuries past under varied 
conditions, so he may have, at once, that great capital to draw upon. 

“So we have entered n a course of agricultural education in this 
State of the most practical sort.” 


The educational policy which characterizes this legislation of the 
dealing particularly with the working 
Allens, shows that in education as in other 


people. 
XI. Courts and probation. 


In revising the methods of the lower courts in the interests of the 
unfortunate, and in patty broaden and developing the system of 
eer throughout the State, Gov. Hughes advanced far in a new 

eld of humane legislation in America. 


CIVIL COURTS. 


The city court of New York was at this time three years behind in its 
regular calendar, so that unless a case was of such a nature that it 
could be put upon the short-course calendar, it took three years for it 
to reach trial. 

“It is doubtful whether any court in the county affects the welfare 
of more persons. It is the poor man’s court, where justice should be 

y, but delays of this sort amount to a denial of justice and breed 

for the law and its administration. If we are to maintain 

law and order and conserve our 9 of this sort must be 

While we are spending many lions of dollars on public 

great importance to the business interests of the State, we 

must not fail to make adequate provision to secure to the masses of the 

people the prompt enforcement of their rights and the swift redress 

of their evances. No one who is acquainted with the eonditions 

3 in those courts and the earnest efforts which are made by 

he justices who perform their duties under conditions of great em- 

eee can fail to recognize the necessity of devising some means 
of relief. 

CRIMINAL COURTS. 


` The governor early in 1908 also asked the legislature to authorize the 
naming of a commission to investigate “the methods and procedure of 
inferior courts of criminal jurisdiction where it would seem that our 
system of administering justice may be greatly improved,” and æ bill 
to this effect was in uced in the senate and a commission was a 
pointed. The investigation resulted in the passage of an act in i910, 
which the governor signed and with which he filed the following 
memorandum : 

“This bill provides for important reforms in connection with the in- 
ferior courts of criminal jurisdiction in the city of New York. The 
wisdom of some of the proposals has been challenged, but they are the 
result of painstaking study, by the commission a inted for the pur- 

„ of a most difficult subject, and the city of New York should not 
denied the right to avail itself of the test and experience which the 
bill will permit.” 
PROBATION, 


During the first year of Gov. 3 administration he called at- 
tention to the n of perfeetin e probation system of the State, 

on a careful and sympathetic study of the subject in order to de- 
vise a practicable statutory scheme. He secured the passage of chapter 
430 in June of that year authorizing the appointment of a ent 
State probation commission to collate information about this method 
of dealing with prisoners and to supervise the efforts of probation 
officers to reclaim the offenders placed in their charge. It also was 
given power to investigate the work of any probation officer. 

The report of the probation commission in 1910 shows what progress 
was made in the State’s probationary system : 

“Prior to 1907 there were no statistics available as to the extent 
of the use of probation in New York State. In that year the probation 
system was reported as used in 16 ci 1 village, and 11 county 
courts. The growth of the system during the.next three years led to 
its use in 1910 in 37 cities, over 40 towns and villages, and 34 county 
courts, es in the supreme court in a number of counties. 

“The first appropriation for the salary of a probation officer was 
made in 1904. In 1907 the number of publicly salaried 
to 1 Not until 1908 was it 


35; in 1910 the number had increased 06. 

ble for counties to make appropriations for the probation 
zana: In 1910, 16 counties had provisions for salaried probation 
officers. 


“Since the commission came into existence the number of children 
placed on probation each year has been about 2,000, and the number of 
adults so dealt with has averaged between 6,000 and 7,000. The 
number of persons on probation at a time averages between 3,000 and 


4,000. 

“Marked improvements have been made in the operations of the 
robation system during the last three years. More care than ever 

fore is exercised by judges in selecting defendants to be released on 
probation; offenders are kept on probation longer and under closer 
ov ht; more is done to aid probationers to prove their habits; 
and the abuses which formerly characterized the use of the system 
are decreasing. 

“The probation system to-day is stronger and is receiving more 
hearty support from officials and the general public than ever before.” 

The year following the appointment of the State probation commis- 
sion the first salaried probation officers had been appointed, and boards 
of supervisors were authorized to appropriate money for them in county 
courts. In 1900 the first juvenile detention home was established in 
Buffalo and a national probation association was organized. In 1910 
the new inferior courts act authorized the appointment of salaried 
civilian probation officers in place of police officers, and a domestic 
relations court was established in Buffalo upon the commission's 
recommendation—the first such court in the world presided over by a 
judge devoting his time exclusively to such cases. 

No task of social reform has more gravely challen the powers of 
social leaders and administrators than the sound revision of the methods 
of administering justice and of securing a plan of probation that shall 
be at once sympathetic, sound, and practical. In this Gov. Hughes's 
record as cited above shows him to have been again a pioneer. 


XII. Federal income-taz amendment. 


Gov. Hughes vetoed the Federal income-tax amendment not because 
he did not believe in a Federal income tax, for he did, but because the 
amendment implied, in his opinion, a Federal right to tax the securities 
— 2 ane municipalities and was therefore a violation of the rights 
0 e States. 

A joint resolution submitted to the legislature in 1910 proposed an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States which d been 


porer to lay and collect taxes 
on incomes from whatever source derived without apportionment among 
the several States, aud without regard to any census or enumeration, 
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amendment, pointed out 
that the words from whatever source derived“ conceded a new grant 


The governor, commenting on the pro 


of power to Congress in giving it the right to tax income derived from 
State or municipal bonds—a right which might prove extremely dan- 
gerous to the States. He pointed out that Congress had previously 
exercised the power of taxing incomes without apportionment amon; 
the States upon the basis of population, and that if the proposed amend- 
ment was a limitation would be placed on the borrowing power 
of the State and thus make the performance of State functions a mat- 
ter of Federal 5 He therefere recommended that the proposed 
amendment should not be approved : 

“T am in favor of conferring upon the Federal Government the power 
to lay and collect an income tax without the apportionment anog the 
States according to population. I believe that this power should be 
held by the Federal Government so as properly to equip it with the 
means of meeting national exigencies. 

“But the power to tax incomes should not be granted in such terms 
as to sub; to Federal taxation the Incomes derived from bonds is- 
sued by the State itself, or those issued municipal governments or- 


gani. under the State authority. To place the borrowing capaci 
of the State and of its governmental agencies at the meny of the Fed- 
eral taxing power wo an impairment of the ial rights of 


essen 
the State which, as its officers, we are bound to defend. 

“You are called upon to deal with a specific pro 1 to amend the 
Constitution, and your action must necessarily be determined not by a 
general — — of the propriety of a just Federal income tax, or 
of giving to the Federal Government the power to lay such a tax, but 
whether or not the particular proposal is of such a character as to 
warrant your assent. e 

“This proposal is that the Federal Government shall have the power 
to la collect taxes on incomes ‘ from whatever source derived.’ 

“It to be borne in mind that this is not a mere statute to be 


it taken in 


ve. An amendment 
most important of 3 


acts, and there should 
such terms as 


afford the opportunity 


roposal to authorize a tax which might be 
mentalities of State ernment, In order 
and for municipal 


bo 

ren ey such securities from time to time are excepted from taxation. 
lower rates of interest are paid otherwise would be 
bie. o permit such securities to be the subject of Federal taxa- 
lace.such limitations upon the borrowing power of the State 
e the rformance of the functions of local government a 


matter of Federal grace. 

“Tt is certainly significant that the words ‘from whatever source 
derived have been introduced into the pro amendment as if it 
were the intention to make it impossible for the claim to be ur; that 
the Income from any property, eyen though it consists of the bonds of 
the State or of a municipality o by it, will be removed from the 
taxin. £ the Federal Government. The immunity from Federal 
tax d its instrumentalities of government now 

express provision of the Federal Consti- 
een deemed to be necessary implication. 
Who can say that any such implication with respect to the proposed tax 
will survive the adoption of this explicit and comprehensible amend- 


ess will not seek to tax in- 


the State, to recom- 
mend that this pro; amendme i 

In vetoing the Federal income-tax amendment, and thus 1 7 an 
object which he believed desirable, Gov. Hughes contributed additional 
testimony to his persistent unwillingness to remedy one ill by causing 
another, and to evade fundamental considerations for the sake of desir- 
able ends. In guarding the rights of the States from the encroachment 
of a dangerous implication, he showed his separa for that broad prin- 
ciple of conseryation which is the life and health of government. 

XIII. Special privilege. 

Throughout the four years of his official life, Gov. Hughes's action 
in vetoing bills showed a rigid determination to oppose special privi- 
leges and to insist that if the existing general laws were not adequate 
to meet particular cases, the proper remedy was not to pass a special 
law applying to each case, but rather to amend the general law 
so as to e it cover the class of case under consideration, tried 
to keep the new laws as few as possible, and with this in view refused 
to sign many classes of bills, such as amendments to the forest, fish 
and me law, escheat bills, claim gee bills ECS the acts of 
notaries public and commissioners of deeds, and the like. He insisted 
that general laws should be passed to relieve the legislature of such 
trifling matters. Time and again the same p recur in his vetoes. 

If it was a question of letting the electors in Vernon, Oneida County. 
vote whether to make a charge of 15 per cent of the cost of roa 
improvements a charge on the town instead of on the abutting owners, 
who under the law were obliged to pay, Gov. Hughes said that if these 
abutting owners in Vernon were to be let off, it should be done by a 
general law applicable to all towns in like case, but that there could 
be no special legislation. 

If it was a nuestion of a claim put in for repairing a fire-alarm 
system in the fifth ward of the Borough of Queens, Gov. Hughes said 

t special legislation was wholly unnecessary. It was properly a 
question for the board of estimate and apportionment. If for some 
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reason this claim was not technically correct, the board should be given 
eral power to deal with the equity of such claims, but that they 
should not be handled separately by special bills. 
If a bill were — in petitioning for the release of lands that had 
tate, v. Hughes vetoed it and stated that it was 
necessary to use the method provided for in the general law in such 
cases, 


corporation law relating to the conditions under which cer 
corporations may be merged or consolidated : 

“The bill is evidently intended to fit a special case, although it is not 
frankly special, and ene as such, but is an amendment to the gen- 
eel law with conditions which prevent it from being generally appli- 
cable, 

Thus the amendment applies only to corporations (1) whose routes 
are mainly on private t of fas ( 2) when such routes are less than 
100 miles in length; (3) where the building of the roads has not Deen 
commenced or they are only in part constructed; and (4) when each 
Corporation has a terminus within a city of more than 1,000,000 m- 

“It would be difficult to suggest any ground of public policy which 
requires that an amendment to the general law should be hedged about 
in this manner, and the bill is an illustration of a vicious practice 
which has been al ther too prevalent.” 

One of the gravest dangers legislation in America, whether State 
or National, is the Hees of sectional or group interest, or special as 
. to general application, Not ony in the above-mentioned cases 
but in the case of the equal-pay bill and others during his administra- 
tion, Gov. Hughes testified to his unwillingness to commit the State to 
the confusion and instability of slation which overzealous 
reformers and selfish private interests could alike secure to the detri- 
ment of the State. 

XIV. Home rule. 


Insistence that local problems must be left for the local authorities to 
deal with and not be made the subject of special legislation constantly 
recurs. Bill after bill was put in creating a new anne or providing 
for an increase of salary in various local offices. ese were invariably 
yetoed on the ground that the local authorities must have adequate 
power to deal with such a questions as hiring another jailer or raising 
a copyist’s salary. 

Local needs can best be determined by the boards which have been 
chosen to administer local affairs and the expenditures of the money 
raised by taxation for local purposes should be under their control,” 

He vetoed many bills on the ground that there were properly consti- 
tuted authorities with jurisdiction over such matters. teen bills in 
one year, for instance, relating to proposed amendments of the charter of 
New York City were vetoed on the ground that they were matters that 
should be taken up by the charter revision commission, Eight bills 
authorizing the cancellation or refund of taxes and three relating to the 
admission of particular attorneys and many other bills were vetoed be- 
cause Gov. Hughes believed the matter should have been taken up with 
the proper authorities. 

It is a part of the policy of conservation in government that consti- 
tutional powers be not lightly transferred, merged, or confused. e 
Hughes legislative record and the Hughes memoranda of approval and 
of veto show an unfailing regard for the proper exercise of Federal, 
State, and local powers. 

XV. Registration of land titles. 

The Torrens system of registration of land titles was made effective 
in the State on y 20, 1908, after a careful investigation by a com- 
mission, to avoid repeated examinations of title and an wnn 
multiplication of record. Gov. Hughes’s memorandum of appre 
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“A commission was appointed last pa to examine the matter, and 
after the most careful consideration of the whole subject, includ 
experience of other States and of for countries, the majority of 
the commission recommended this le tion. Objections were 
sented in a careful minority report. After this 8 examination, 
th views clearly presented, the legislature has 
tions of the commission. 
represents an important movement in 
the direction of facilitating land transfers, and t it should become 
a law. ‘The merits of the objection can be tested, and indeed can satis- 
factorily be tested only, by experience. If we are ever to escape the 
complications, delays, and expense incident to present methods, a be- 
ginning must be made, and the painstaking and intelligent efforts which 
ve culminated in the passage of this bill should not be frustrated.” 
` XVI. Attachment of wages for debt. 


An amendment to the existing garnishee law was passed in 1908 
(chap. 148) which slightly lowered the limit of wages exempted to $12 
a week, but made the law apply to all debts for goods purchased in- 
stead of only to those for “necessaries.” On the one hand, the limit 
of wi exempted from such attachment was lowered so that a wage 
a week or over could be attached, whereas before only a 2 
On the ther Dand, the limit as 

a 


largement of the law’s applica- 
tion removed the question of what constituted a necessary,” ‘can still 
more important, removed a restriction which virtually tended to 
make the law apply sspeceny to working people, as the latter’s debts, 
more often than of any others, are debts for necessaries. The 
eden or luxuries as well as the buyer of necessaries was brought 
under the law. 


XVII. Protection of life insurance of policyholders. 


Under Gov. Hughes's direction chapter 595 of the laws of 1909 was 
passed, which amended the insurance law with r to the sur- 
render value of lapsed or forfeited policies. Under the amendment a 
reon who had been insured for at least three years and had then 
‘ound it impossible to continue his premium 3 was protected 
to a considerable degree. The amendment provided that the reserve on 
such a policy must accepted by the insurance company as a single 
premium of life insurance either to continue the Insurance of 
pna in force at its full amount so long as such single premium 
would purchase temporary insurance for that amount or, in the dis- 
cretion of the insured, to purchase a properly computed amount of 


paid-up ce. 
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During the same year amendments to the standard provisions re- 

uired that all life or endowment policies must contain a provision 

at the insured is entitled to have the policy reinstated at any time 
within three years from the date of default unless the cash value had 
been duly paid or the extension period had expired upon the production 
of evidence of 8 satisfactory to the company and the y- 
ment of all overdue premiums and other indebtedness with interest at 
6 per cent per annum. 


XVIII. Regulation of loan associations. 


The hardships caused by loan associations preying on the poor 
were corrected to a considerable extent by chapter 1 of the laws 
of 1910, amending the banking laws relative to personal associations. 
It provided that a corporation organized for the ed a of aiding 
persons in need of pecuniary assistance shall have paid in the whole 
of its capital stock, which must not be less than $10,000; that the 
superintendent of banks shall investigate the character, responsibility, 
and general fitness of the stockholders, and upon the filing of a bond 
shall license such corporations. The amendments required also the 
filing of reports and examination of books by the superintendent of 
banks at least once a year, provided for penalties and the revocation 
of the license for violations, and outlined the procedure for dissolu- 
tion of the corporation. When acting as a pawnbroker such an asso- 
ciation can not loan more than $200 to any onc person, and can not 

rge more than 8 per cent interest a month, not to be charged or 
collected in advance. 

Upon his record as governor of New York State the Republican 
Party asks the people of this country to elect Mr, Hughes as President. 
The ‘qualities he showed as administrator of the State of New_York 
are the qualities most needed in a national Executive for these United 
States, 


Urgent Need of Government Paper Mill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLYDE H. TAVENNER, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In tne House or Representatives, 


Saturday, September 2, 1916. 


Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, on August 31. 1916, I intro- 
duced in the House the following bill (H. R. 17699) providing 
for 2 Government pulp and paper mill: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Public Printer is hereby authorized and 
directed to provide, eitber by purchase or erection, or both, a pulp and 
paper mill or mills for the manufacture of print paper for the Govern- 
ment of the United States, said mill or mills to have a dally capacity 
of not less than 50 tons of paper to be located at a poe or places 
approved by the Joint Committee on Printing, with special reference to 
utilization of the forests, minerals, water power, and other resources on 
the public lands. 

if, the location or locations so selected are on the public lands, the 
President of the United States is oa f authorized and empowered, in 
his judgment, to take from the lands of the United States such site or 
sites and the hts of way thereto as are necessary for the purpose of 
ca g out act. And if the United States owns no suitable site 
or sites, authority is hereby given to a by purchase, condemnation, 
or gift such site or sites and the rights of way thereto as may be 
necessary. 

The Public Printer is further authorized to construct, maintain, and 
operate, at or on any site or sites so designated, dams, locks, improve- 
ments to navigation, power houses, and other plants and equipment 
necessary or convenient for generation of power anc for the production 
of pulp and other materials required in the manufacture of print paper 
for the Government. 

Sec. 2. That for the . of manufacturing paper as provided 
herein the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture 
are hereby authorized and directed to scll to the Public Printer at a 
fair price such available wood, minerals, and other materials on the 

ublic lands under their respective Jurisdictions as he may require; and 

e Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of Commerce are hereby 
authorized and directed to render such assistance to the Public Printer 
as he may request and they may deem necessary to carry out the pur- 

ses of fhis act In the construction and operation of a suitable plant 
kor the manufacture of paper for the Government. If sufficient or 
suitable materials for the manufacture of paper can not be obtained 
from the public lands, the Public Printer is hereby authorized to hoo 
chase such materials {n the open market at the lowest and best prices 
obtainable therefor after due advertisement; and he is hereby directed 
to give due consideration and encouragement by experiments or other- 
wise, in cooperation with the Department of Agriculture, to the manu- 
facture of paper from corn and cotton stalks, cereal stra 
and other fib: 
of the Public Prin 


service, which 
paper for their respective requirements that he may be able to furnish 
m. 


Sec, 4. That the Public Printer shall keep an accurate and itemized 
account of the cost per ton of the product of such mill or mills, and 
publish an annual statement of the same, together with a detailed 
report of the o tions, recelpts, and disbursements of said mill or 


mills, as soon after July i of each year as possible. 


Sec. 5. That for the purposes of this act the sum of $1,000,000 is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any en, ad the Treasury 
of the United States not otherwise appropriated. e expenditures 
for drafting, technical, expert, and clerical assistance necessary shall be 

from said appropriation, and the Public Printer is hereby author- 
zed and empowered to employ such assistance as in his discretion may 
be necessary to enable him to carry out the purposes herein specified. 

It is proposed by this bill to construct a mill of sufficient size 
to produce 50 tons of paper a day, which is about double the 
present requirements of the Government Printing Office for print 
paper, and for this purpose an appropriation of $1,000,000 is 
authorized. 

The bill requires that the mill shall be located with special 
reference to utilization of the forests, minerals, water power, 
and other resources of the public lands, and the President is 
authorized to set aside such site as may be selected on the pub- 
lic lands for that purpose. The bill further directs that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and the Secretary of Commerce shall 
assist the Public Printer in the construction and operation: of 
the mill, which insures adequate expert and technical skill for 
the new enterprise, inasmuch as the Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of Commerce have already done consider- 
able work along the lines proposed by this measure. 

My principal purposes in urging the Government manufacture 
of paper are as follows: First, to provide an adequate supply 
of print paper at all times and at a fair price, thus protecting 
the Government from the grasping combines that now refuse to 
furnish necessary paper for the operations of the Government 
except at exorbitant and noncompetitive prices. Second, to ob- 
tain for newspaper publishers and the printing trade in gen- 
eral definite information as to the cost of the manufacture of 
print paper so as to likewise protect them from excessive 
charges by unscrupulous manufacturers who seek, under ab- 
normal conditions, to advance their own selfish interests, en- 
tirely regardless of the public service performed by newspaper 
and other publishers in the distribution of necessary informa- 
tion to the people. Third, to utilize the forests and water power 
on the public lands in the economical manufacture of paper 
for the benefit of the Government and to prevent further waste 
of these resources which the paper interests are seeking to have 
withheld from competition with their monopolistic ownership 
of wood pulp and power sites, Fourth, to furnish adequate and 
practical means for the development of the manufacture of 
paper from corn and cotton stalks and similar agricultural 
products, which would be of vast benefit to the farmers of this 
country in providing a profitable market for a large portion of 
their products which now go to waste. The use of new fibers, 
other than wood, would also be of inestimable value in the con- 
servation of the forests of the United States, the destruction of 
which is largely chargeable to their extravagant use in the 
manufacture of paper. 

The Government of the United States has long been at the 
mercy of paper combines and monopolies that undoubtedly have 
profited excessively in furnishing paper to the Government 
Printing Office, which is one of the largest consumers of paper 
in the world. This situation has become all the more intoler- 
able during the past year, when the paper manufacturers have 
taken advantage of conditions alleged to be due to the war to 
demand still more exorbitant prices for their products. Some 
of the manufacturers are even attempting to repudiate their 
contracts with the Government, though these contracts provide 
in several instances for increases amounting to more than 50 
per cent above the price paid for the same paper last year. 
These contractors, while refusing to furnish paper under their 
agreement for the year ending March 1, 1917, are demanding 
two and three times their contract price when the Government 
seeks to make open-market purchases of the paper necessary 
to continue operations of the Government Printing Office. Even 
at these outrageous prices the Public Printer is unable to ob- 
tain any real competition, practically only one bid being sub- 
mitted in most instances, and that by the company which had 
refused to continue furnishing paper to the Government at its 
contract price. In other words, there appears to be a mutual 
understanding among the paper trade to refrain from competi- 
tive bidding for Government business. This conduct on the 
part of certain paper contractors has created a most serious 
situation. At times the Government has had the greatest difli- 
culty to obtain suflicient paper to print the necessary records 
of the Government, 

With all the resources at its command, owning, as it does, 
vast forests and great water-power sites adequate to produce 
many times the required quantity of paper, the Government 
ought never again to be reduced to the necessity of begging 
the paper monopoly to furnish paper to the Public Printer re- 
gardless of price. 

The present acute situation only accentuates the condition 
that has long prevailed in the purchase of paper for the Goy- 
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ernment Printing Office. Though the Joint Committee on 
Printing, which awards the contracts for paper, has made every 
effort in its power to secure adequate competition and fair 
prices for paper for the Government Printing Office, the fact re- 
mains that there has been but little competition for the Gov- 
ernment’s business. It has been charged that the prospective 
bidders have sometimes held informal meetings before submit- 
ting their proposals to the Government and have allotted differ- 
ent items among themselves, putting in noncompetitive bids ac- 
cordingly. Every effort has been made to break up this prac- 
tice and to obtain sufficient evidence to prosecute the guilty 
parties, but, as in nearly all cases of collusion, it has been im- 
possible to obtain evidence sufficiently conclusive for court pro- 
ceedings. This question of collusion among paper manufac- 
turers to advance prices or otherwise in restraint of trade was 
gone into very carefully by a select committee of the House 
which made a pulp and paper investigation in 1908. That com- 
mittee in its report stated that “considerable evidence was 
presented which might excite suspicion that such combinations 
had been made and were in existence.” It seems, therefore, 
that the only course left for the Government to pursue is to 
engage in the manufacture of paper for itself, and in this re- 
gard it is very fortunately situated, as has already been pointed 
out, in the ownership of practically everything necessary to 
carry out the enterprise successfully. 

In addition to providing paper for the Government at cost 
price, it is proposed by the bill to aid newspaper and other 
publishers in securing paper for their use at a fair price. The 
cost of producing paper, particularly news print paper, has long 
been a mooted question. It was investigated at great length 
by a select committee in 1908 and again by the Tariff Board 
in 1911, but is still a subject of much controversy. The bill 
proposes, therefore, that the Publie Printer shall keep an ac- 
curate and itemized account of the cost per ton of the product 
of the Government paper mill and report same to Congress an- 
nually. It is believed that this report as to cost will be of 
inestimable value in determining a fair price to be charged 
by paper manufacturers. 

The bill also provides that if the Public Printer shall have 
any surplus on hand after supplying the needs of the Govern- 
ment, such surplus shall be sold by him at rot less than cost. 
It is believed that this surplus product may have some effect 
in preventing exorbitant prices for paper in the future. That 
the Public Printer’s price per ton may represent an adequate 
charge for the paper the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Agriculture are directed to sell to him the neces- 
sary raw materials obtained from the public lands “at a fair 
price,” so that all elements of cost will enter into the report 
submitted by the Public Printer as to the operation of his plant. 

Utilization of the forest reserves and water-power sites now 
owned by the Government is really one of the important fea- 
tures of the bill. It is a most wasteful policy to leave these 
Government-owned forests and water-power sites in idleness 
when they can be readily turned to such great advantage. This 
policy of the Government has been taken advantage of, un- 
doubtedly, by the paper manufacturers to greatly increase the 
price of their own product, having no fear at present of com- 
petition from the materials that are locked up in the Govern- 
ment’s vast storehouses. As a matter of fact, the Government 
has not even been able to dispose of its wood to the pulp mills 
of the United States, though it has large quantities on hand at 
present. Pulp and paper manufacturers have been declaring 
that high prices of paper are due to the scarcity and excessive 
cost of wood pulp, due principally to the difficulty of obtaining 
pulp from Canada and existing war conditions. The President, 
however, has just made public a letter from the Secretary of 
Agriculture, under date of August 8, 1916, setting forth the fact 
that the Forest Service has offered for sale large quantities of 
timber favorable for pulp operation, but that up to the present 
time it has not been able to make such sales. This statement 
from the Seeretary of Agriculture completely refutes the claim 
of the paper manufacturers that their present prices are due to 
the scarcity of pulp-making materials. The secretary of Agri- 
culture says in this regard in his letter concerning the print- 
paper situation: 

The Forest Service has offered for sale at various times la 
amounts of timber on the national forests in logging chances favorable 
for pulp operations. These areas are located ery in the Pacific 
northwest and in Alaska, and offer combinations of table and cheap 


1 with large quantities of easily developed water er. Up, te 
e 


will be placed under contract as soon as economic conditions permit 
thelr development. They are offered under terms designed to encourage 
the development of the pulp and paper industry. 


That the national forests contain enough timber to operate 
half a hundred mills of the size of the one proposed by this bill 
is easily apparent from the fact that the forest reserves owned 
by the public now contain 162,773,280 acres, and slightly more 
than 1,000,000,000 board feet of timber was sold from these 
reserves in 1915. This 1,000,000,000 feet constitutes ripe timber 
which was of no further advantage to the forest reserves, and 
consequently its cutting was in the interests of forest conserva- 
tion. Reduced to cords this represents an annual supply of 
650,000 cords. Compared with this vast supply, a 100-ton mill, 
or double the capacity of the mill proposed by the bill, would 
use only 87,500 cords of wood per year, according to the state- 
ment of foremost paper manufacturers. N 

David S. Cowles, president of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association, in his testimony before the select committee in 1908 
(vol. 2, p. 893) stated that 7,500 acres per year would be 
sufficient to supply pulp wood for a 100-ton mill cutting 5 cords 
to the acre. By recutting this acreage once in 15 years, which 
is believed to be a sufficient time to allow a growth of suitable 
new timber, it would require a total of 112,500 acres to keep 
a 100-ton mill in operation. This, of course, is a mere bagatelle 
as compared with the 162,000,000 acres in the national forest 
reservation, a large part of which would be available for pulp 
wood for a Government plant. 

There is no question, therefore, that the Government has an 
ample supply of timber for the operation of a paper mill, and 
that it has any number of water-power sites available in suit- 
able localities for such a mill. 7 

This view is confirmed by a statement which Acting Forester 
W. B. Greeley, of the United States Forest Service, has just 
submitted to the Joint Committee on Printing in regard to the 
volume of national forest timber suitable for pulp-making pur- 
poses. In this statement, Mr. Greeley says: 


The commercial feusibility of the establishment of a pulp plant hinges 
partly on the — 7 of timber and partly on the water power avail- 
able; the national forests often combine these two factors admirably, 
The western country abounds in undeveloped water power; to utilize 
these streams in conjunction with a pulp plant is perfectly feasible in 
several locations of which examinations have alrea made, As 
illustrative of the resources of the national forests which can be drawn 
upon I would point out an area on the Yaak River in the Kootenai 

ational Forest, Mont., where approximately 500,000,000 feet of Engel- 
mann spruce and other woods apted to pulp 
with an excellent undeveloped water-power site. On the South Fork 
and Middle Fork of the Flathead River in the Flathead National 
Forest, Mont., are areas estimated to contain 2,000,000,000 feet and 
1,500,000,000. feet, respeetively, of paper-making woods; in these two 
instances likewise there is an opportunity for cheap water-power de- 
velopment. Another pulp-wood area is found on the Middle Fork of the 
Clearwater River in the Selway National Forest, Idaho, which has a 
stand of more than a billion feet and excellent water powers; again, on 
the Plumus National Forest, Cal., an area has been examined which 
contains about 650,000 cords of wood suitable for pulp making and 

500 horsepower awaiting development. On the Tongia and. Chugach 

ational Forests in Alaska is a stand of more than 70,000,000,000 feet 
of timber, a large percentage of which is Engelmann spruce and western 


making are to be had, 


The Government has already done considerable experimenting 
with various materials other than wood pulp for the manufac- 
ture of paper. These experiments have been conducted largely 
by the Department of Agriculture. That suitable paper can be 
made from such material as cotton stalks, corn stalks, cereal 
straws, grasses, and various fibrous plants is no longer an ex- 
periment. It has been difficult, however, to induce paper manu- 
facturers to také up the manufacture of paper from any of these 
materials. This attitude on the part of the manufacturers is 
believed to be due, in many instances, to their large holdings in 
wood-pulp mills and heavy investments in timber lands. It is 
quite probable that they fear that the successful manufacture 
of paper from material other than wood pulp would greatly 
depreciate the value of their investment and encourage new and 
undesirable competition in the paper industry. 

Consequently it seems that the only way to obtain a practical 
test of these other materials for the manufacture of paper is 
for the Government itself to undertake such a test. That can 
only be done by the establishment of a mill of adequate size to 
manufacture paper in commercial quantities. The proposed mill 
could be used for such a purpose, as its 50-ton capacity would be 
more than sufficient to supply paper for the immediate needs of 
the Government. Germany has already commenced the manu- 
facture of paper from cotton stalks, and paper experts have 
no doubt but that print paper made from cotton and corn 
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stalks will sooncr or later be a commercial success. If the 
Government can advance that success, it will be of immense 
benefit to the farmers of the United States who now find little 
or no use for their corn and cotton stalks. 

If the proposed mill were to be erected with no other object 
in view than that of making a commercial success of manufac- 
turing paper from these waste materials of the farmer, it would 
more than justify the proposed expenditure. 

The authorized expenditure of $1,000,000 for a paper plant of 
not less than 50 tons daily capacity is based upon expert figures 
submitted by the Tariff Board, through its report relative to 
the pulp and news print paper industry in 1911. (S. Doc. 31, 
62d Cong.) This report indicates that the necessary capital in- 
vestmont per ton per day for a balanced plant, consisting of a 
ground-wood mill, sulphite mill, and paper mill, suitably 
equipped, ranges from $15,000 to $20,000 for a 100-ton plant. 
At the higher figure, which includes the cost of hydraulic devel- 
opment, à 50-ton plant, such as is proposed, would cost approxi- 
mately $1,000,000, the authorized appropriation. In this regard 
I quote as follows from the Tariff Board report, pages 72-73: 

The lowest actual balanced mill which we have examined in this 
regard shows $15,000. The lowest calculations we have received (from 
a professional engineer) show an estimated range from $15,000 for a 25- 
ton mill, with $13.000 for a 50-ton mill, and $10.900 for a 100-ton mill 
to S.. 700 for a 200-ton mill. These last figures do not include any 

art of the cost of hydraulic development, so that the totals would be 
nereased by this amount, which, on the basis of 75 horsepower oe ton 
would be $2,250 if the cost re horsepower is $30, or $3,750 at a cost 
per horsepower of $50, or $7,500 at a cost per horsepower of $100. 

It may be said in general terms that under normal conditions an 
investment for hydraulic wer and fully equipped balanced plant of 
best construction and equipment, and a capacity of 100 tons per day 
ought to be fully covered by $17,000 per ton per day. For a plant of 
smaller capacity the cost would be somewhat greater. This does not 
include either cost of water-storage facilities or provision for extra- 
grinding capacity to offset lack of such storage. If these were in- 
cluded, the total might be increased to $20,000. Either of these figures 
should be taken as a liberal estimate. 


Speech of President Woodrow Wilson Aceepting the Nomina- 
tion for President by the Democratie Party. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. FRANK H. DOREMUS, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In ror House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, September 2, 1916. 


Mr. DOREMUS. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Reconrp, I herewith insert the speech of 
President Woodrow Wilson, accepting the Democratic nomina- 
tion for the Presideney, delivered at Shadow Lawn, New Jersey, 
September 2, 1916. 

The speech is as follows: 

SPEECH OF PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON, ACCEPTING THE NOMINATION 
FOR PRESIDENT BY THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY, DELIVERED AT SHADOW 
LAWN, NEW JERSEY, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1016. 

Senator James, gentlemen of the notification committee, fellow 
citizens, I can not accept the leadership and responsibility whieh 
the national Democratic convention has again in such generous 
fashion asked me to accept without first expressing my profound 
gratitude to the party for the trust it reposes in me after four 
years of fiery trial in the midst of affairs of -unprecedented 
difficulty, and the keen sense of added responsibility with which 
this honor fills—I had almost said burdens—me as I think of the 
great issues of national life and policy involved 11 the present and 
immediate future conduct of our Government. shall seek, as I 
have always sought, to justify the extraordinary confidence thus 
reposed in me by striving to purge my heart and purpose of 
every personal and of every misleading party motive and de- 
voting every energy I have to the service of the Nation as a 
whole, praying that I may continue to have the counsel and sup- 
port of all forward-looking men at every turn of the difficult 
business. 

For I do not doubt that the people of the United States will 
wish the Democratic Party to continue in control of the Gov- 
ernment. They are not in the habit of rejecting those who have 
actually served them for those who are making doubtful and 
conjectural promises of service. Least of all are they likely to 
substitute those who promised to render them particular serv- 
ices und proved false to that promise for those who have 
actually rendered those very services. 

Boasting is always an empty business, which pleases nobody 
but the boaster, and I have no disposition to boast of what the 


Democratic Party has accomplished. 
duty. It has merely fulfilled its explicit promises. But there 
can be no violation of good taste in calling attention to the man- 
ner in which those promises haye been carried out or in advert- 
ing to the interesting fact that many of the things accomplished 
were what the opposition party had again and again promised to 
do but had left undone. Indeed that is manifestly part of the 


It has merely done its 


business of this year of reckoning and assessment. ‘There is 
no means of judging the future except by assessing the past. 
Constructive action must be weighed against destructive com- 
ment and reaction. The Democrats either have or have not 
understood the varied interests of the country. The test is con- 
tained in the record. 

What is that record? What were the Democrats called into 
power to do? What things had long waited to be done, and how 
did the Democrats do them? It is a record of extraordinary 
length and variety, rich in elements of many kinds, but con- 
sistent in principle throughout and susceptible of brief recital. 

The Republican Party was put out of power because of failure, 
practical failure, and moral failure; because it had served 
special interests and not the country at large; because, under 
the leadership of its preferred and established guides, of those 
who still make its choices, it had lost touch with the thoughts 
and the needs of the Nation and was living in a past age and 
under a fixed illusion—the illusion of greatness, It had framed 
tariff laws based upon a fear of foreign trade, a fundamental 
doubt as to American skill, enterprise, and capacity, and a very 
tender regard for the profitable privileges of those who had 
gained control of domestic markets and domestic credits; and 
yet had enacted antitrust laws which hampered the very things 
they meant to foster, which were stiff and inelastic, and in part 
unintelligible. It had permitted the country throughout the long 
period of its control to stagger from one financial crisis to another 
under the operation of a national banking law of its own framing 
which made stringency and panic certain and the control of the 
larger business operations of the country by the bankers of a 
few reserve centers inevitable; had made as if it meant to re- 
form the law but had faint-heartedly failed in the attempt, be- 
cause it could not bring itself to do the one thing necessary to 
make the reform genuine and effectual, namely, break up the 
control of small groups of bankers. It had been oblivious, or 
indifferent, to the fact that the farmers, upon whom the country 
depends for its food and in the last analysis for its prosperity, 
were without standing in the matter of commercial credit, with- 
out the protection of standards in their market transactions, 
and without systematic knowledge of the markets themselves; 
that the laborers of the country, the great army of men who 
man the industries it was professing to father and promote, car- 
ried their labor as a mere commodity to market, were subject to 
restraint by novel and drastic process in the courts, were with- 
out assurance of compensation for industrial accidents, without 
Federal assistance in accommodating labor disputes, and with- 
out nationai aid or advice in finding the places and the industries 
in which their labor was most needed. The country had no 
national system of road construction and development. Little 
intelligent attention was paid to the Army and not enough to the 
Navy. The other Republics of America distrusted us, because 
they found that we thought first of the profits of American in- 
vestors and only as an afterthought of impartial justice and 
helpful friendship. Its policy was proyincial in all things; its 
purposes were out of harmony with the temper and purpose of 
the people and the timely development of the Nation’s interests, 

So things stood when the Democratic Party came into power. 
How do they stand now? Alike in the domestic field and in the 
wide field of the commerce of the world, American business and 
5 and industry have been set free to move as they never moved 

ore. 

The tariff has been revised, not on the principle of repelling 
foreign trade, but upon the principle of encouraging it, upon 
something like a footing of equality with our own in respect of 
the terms of competition, and a Tariff Board has been created 
whose function it will be to keep the relations of American with 
foreign business and industry under constant observation, for the 
guidance alike of our business men and of our Congress. Ameri- 
can energies are now directed toward the markets of the world. 

The laws against trusts have been clarified by definition, with 
a view to making it plain that they were not directed against 
big business, but only against unfair business and the pretense 
of competition where there was none; and a Trade Commission 
has been created with powers of guidance and accommodation 
which have relieved business men of unfounded fears and set 
them upon the road of hopeful and confident enterprise. 

By the Federal reserve act the supply of currency at the dis- 
posal of active business has been rendered elastic, taking its 
volume not from a fixed body of investment securities but from 
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the liquid assets of daily trade; and these assets are assessed 
und accepted, not by distant groups of bankers in control of un- 
available reserves, but by bankers at the many centers of local 
exchange, who are in touch with local conditions everywhere. 

Effective measures haye been taken for the re-creation of an 
American merchant marine and the revival of the American car- 
rying trade indispensable to our emancipation from the control 
which foreigners have so long exercised over the opportunities, 
the routes, and the methods of our commerce with other coun- 
tries. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is about to be reorgan- 
ized to enable it to perform its great and important functions 
more promptly and more efficiently. We have created, extended, 
and improved the service of the parcel post. 

So much we have done for business. What other party has 
understood the task so well or executed it so intelligently and 
energetically? What other party has attempted it at all? The 
Republican leaders, apparently, know of no means of assisting 
business but “ protection.” How to stimulate it and put it upon 
a new footing of energy and enterprise they have not suggested. 

For the farmers of the country we have virtually created 
commercial credit, by means of the Federal reserve act and 
the rural credits act. They now have the standing of other 
business men in the money market. We have successfully regu- 
lated speculation in“ futures“ and established standards in the 
marketing of grains. By an intelligent warehouse act we have 
assisted to make the standard crops available as never before 
both for systematic marketing and as a security for loans from 
the banks. We have greatly added to the work of neighborhood 
demonstration on the farm itself of improved methods of culti- 
vation, and, through the intelligent extension of the functions 
of the Department of Agriculture, have made it possible for the 
farmer to learn systematically where his best markets are and 
how to get at them. 

The workingmen of America have been given a veritable 
emancipation, by the legal recognition of a man’s labor as part 
of his life, and not a mere marketable commodity; by exempt- 
ing labor organizations from processes of the courts which 
treated their members like fractional parts of mobs and not like 
accessible and responsible individuals; by releasing our seamen 
from involuntary servitude; by making adequate provision for 
compensation for industrial accidents; by providing suitable 
machinery for mediation and conciliation in industrial disputes ; 
and by putting the Federal Department of Labor at tlie dis- 
posal of the workingman when in search of work. 

We have effected the emancipation of the children of the 
country by releasing them from hurtful labor. We have insti- 
tuted a system of national aid in the building of highroads 
such as the country has been feeling after for a century. We 
have sought to equalize taxation by means of an equitable in- 
come tax. We have taken the steps that ought to have been 
taken at the outset to open up the resources of Alaska. We 
have provided for national defense upon a scale never before 
seriously proposed upon the responsibility of an entire political 
party. We have driven the tariff lobby from cover and obliged 
it to substitute solid argument for private influence. 

This extraordinary recital must sound like a platform, a list 
of sanguine promises; but it is not. It is a record of promises 
made four years ago and now actually redeemed in constructive 
legislation. 

These things must profoundly disturb the thoughts and con- 
found the plans of those who have made themselves believe that 
the Democratic Party neither understood nor was ready to 
assist the business of the country in the great enterprises which 
it is its evident and inevitable destiny to undertake and carry 
through. The breaking up of the lobby must especially discon- 
cert them, for it was through the lobby that they sought and 
were sure they had found the heart of things. The game of 
privilege can be played successfully by no other means. 

This record must equally astonish those who feared that the 
Democratic Party had not opened its heart to comprehend the 
demands of social justice. We have in four years come very 
near to carrying out the platform of the Progressive Party as 
Well as our own, for we also are progressives. 

There is one circumstance connected with this program which 
ought to be very plainly stated. It was resisted at every step 
by the interests which the Republican Party had catered to and 
fostered at the expense of the country, and these same interests 
are now earnestly praying for a reaction which will save their 
privileges—for the restoration of their sworn friends to power 
before it is too late to recover what they have lost. They fought 
with particular desperation and infinite resourcefulness the re- 
form of the banking and currency system, knowing that to be 
the citadel of their control; and most anxiously are they hoping 
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and planning for the amendment of the Federal reserve act 
by the concentration of control in a single bank which the old 
familiar group of bankers can keep under their eye and direc- 
tion. But while the “big men” who used to write the tariffs 
and command the assistance of the Treasury have been hostile— 
all but a few with vision—the average business man knows that 
he has been delivered, and that the fear that was once every 
day in his heart, that the men who controlled credit and directed 
enterprise from the committee rooms of Congress would crush 
him, is there no more, and will not return—unless the party that 
consulted only the “ big men” should return to power—the party 
of masterly inactivity and cunning resourcefulness in standing 
pat to resist change. 

The Republican Party is just the party that can not meet the 
new conditions of a new age. It does not know the way and it 
does not wish new conditions. It tried to break away from the 
old leaders and could not. They still select its candidates and 
dictate its policy, still resist change, still hanker after the old 
conditions, still know no methods of encouraging business but 
the old methods. When it changes its leaders and its purposes 
and brings its ideas up to date it will have the right to ask the 
American people to give it power again, but not until then. A 
new age, an age of revolutionary change, needs new purposes and 
new ideas. 

In foreign affairs we have been guided by principles clearly 
conceived and consistently lived up to. Perhaps they have not 
been fully comprehended because they have hitherto governed 
international affairs only in theory, not in practice. They are 
empie, obvious, easily stated, and fundamental to American 

eals. 

We have been neutral not only because it was the fixed and 
traditional policy of the United States to stand aloof from the 
politics of Europe and because we had had no part either of 
action or of policy in the influences which brought on the present 
war, but also because it was manifestly our duty to prevent, if 
it were possible, the indefinite extension of the fires of hate and 
desolation kindled by that terrible conflict and seek to serve 
mankind by reserving our strength and our resources for the 
anxious and difficult days of restoration and healing which must 
follow, when peace will have to build its house anew. 

The rights of our own citizens, of course, became involved; 
that was inevitable. Where they did, this was our guiding prin- 
ciple: That property rights can be vindicated by claims for 
damages and no modern nation can decline to arbitrate such 
claims ; but the fundamental rights of humanity can not be. The 
loss of life is irreparable. Neither can direct violations of a na- 
tion’s sovereignty await vindication in suits for damages, The 
nation that violates these essential rights must expect to be 
checked and called to account by direct challenge and resistance. 
It at once makes the quarrel in part our own. These are plain 
principles, and we have never lost sight of them or departed 
from them, whatever the stress or the perplexity of circum- 
stances or the provocation to hasty resentment. The record is 
clear and consistent throughout and stands distinct and definite 
for anyone to judge who wishes to know the truth about it. 

The seas were not broad enough to keep the infection of the 
conflict out of our own politics. The passions and intrigues of 
certain active groups and combinations of men amongst us whe 
were born under foreign flags injected the poison of disioyalty 
into our own most critical affairs, laid violent hands upon 
inany of our industries, and subjected us to the shame of divi- 
sions of sentiment and purpose in which America was con- 
temned and forgotten. It is part of the business of this year of 
reckoning and settlement to speak plainly and act with unmis- 
takable purpose in rebuke of these things, in order that they 
may be forever hereafter impossible. I am the candidate of a 
party, but I am above all things else an American citizen. I 
neither seek the favor uor fear the displeasure of that small 
alien element amongst us which puts loyalty to any foreign 
power before loyalty to the United States. 

While Europe was at war our own continent, one of our own 
neighbors, was shaken by revoluticn. In that matter, too, prin- 
ciple was plain, and it was imperative that we should live up 
to it if we were to deserve the trust of any real partisau of 
the right as free men see it. We have professed to believe, and 
we do believe, that the people of small and weak States have the 
right to expect to be dealt with exactly as the people of big 
and powerful States would be. We have acted upon that prin- 
ciple in dealing with the people of Mexico. 

Our recent pursuit of bandits into Mexican territory was no 
violation of that principle. We ventured to enter Mexican 
territory only because there were no military forces in Mexico 
that could protect our border from hostile attack and our own 
people frem violence, and we have committed there no single 
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act of hostility or interference even with the sovereign author- 
ity of the Republic of Mexico herself. It was a plain case of 
the violation of our own sovereignty, which could not wait to be 
vindicated by damages and for which there was no other 
remedy. The authorities of Mexico were powerless to pre- 
vent it. 

Many serious wrongs against the property, many irreparable 
wrongs against the persons of Americans have been committed 
within the territory of Mexico herself during this confused revo- 
lution, wrongs which could not be effectually checked so long 
as there was no constituted power in Mexico which was in a 
position to check them. We could not act directly in that matter 
ourselyes without denying Mexicans the right to any revolution 
at all which disturbed us and making the emancipation of her 
own people await our own interest and convenience. 

For it is their emancipation that they are seeking—blindly 
it may be, and as yet ineffectually, but with profound and pas- 
sionate purpose and within their unquestionable right, apply 
what trne American principle you will—any principle that an 
American would publicly avow. The people of Mexico have not 
been suffered to own their own country or direct their own in- 
stitutions. Outsiders, men out of other nations and with inter- 
ests too often alien to their own, have dictated what their privi- 
leges and opportunities should be and who should control their 
land, their lives, and their resources—some of them Americans, 
pressing for things they could never have got in their own coun- 
try. The Mexican people are entitled to attempt their liberty 
from such influences; and so long as I have anything to do with 
the action of our great Government I shall do everything in my 
power to prevent anyone standing in their way. I know that 
this is hard for some persons to understand; but it is not hard 
for the plain people of the United States to understand, It is 
hard doctrine only for those who wish to get something for 
themselves out of Mexico. There are men, and noble women, 
too, not a few, of our own people, thank God! whose fortunes 
are invested in great properties in Mexico who yet see the case 
with true vision and assess its issues with true American feel- 
ing. The rest can be left for the present out of the reckoning 
until this enslaved people has had its day of struggle toward the 
light. I have heard no one who was free from such influences 
propose interference by the United States with the internal af- 
fairs of Mexico. Certainly no friend of the Mexican people has 
proposed it. 

The people of the United States are capable of great sym- 
pathies and a noble pity in dealing with problems of this kind. 
As their spokesman and representative, I have tried to act in 
the spirit they would wish me to show. The people of Mexico 
are striving for the rights that are fundamental to life and hap- 
piness—15,000,000 oppressed men, overburdened women, and 
pitiful children in virtual bondage in their own home of fertile 
lands and inexhaustible treasure! Some of the leaders of the 
revolution may often have been mistaken and violent and 
selfish, but the revolution itself was inevitable and is right. 
The unspeakable Huerta betrayed the very comrades he served, 
traitorously overthrew the government of which he was a 
trusted part, impudently spoke for the very forces that had 
driven his people to the rebellion with which he had pretended 
to sympathize. The men who overcame him and drove him 
out represent at least the flerce passion of reconstruction which 
lies at the very heart of liberty; and so long as they represent, 
however imperfectly, such a struggle for deliverance, I am 
ready to serve their ends when I can. So long as the power 
of recognition rests with me the Government of the United 
States will refuse to extend the hand of welcome to anyone who 
obtains power in a sister republic by treachery and violence. 
No permanency can be given the affairs of any republic by a 
title based upon intrigue and assassination. I declared that 
to be the policy of this administration within three weeks after 
I assumed the Presidency. I here again vow it. I am more 
interested in the fortunes of oppressed men and pitiful women 
and children than in any property rights whatever. Mistakes 
I have no doubt made in this perplexing business, but not in 
purpose or object. 

More is involved than the immediate destinies of Mexico and 
the relations of the United States with a distressed and dis- 
tracted people. All America looks on. Test is now being 
made of us whether we be sincere lovers of popular liberty or 
not and are indeed to be trusted to respect national sovereignty 
among our weaker neighbors. We have undertaken these many 
years to play big brother to the Republics of this hemisphere. 
This is the day of our test whether we mean, or have ever 
meant, to play that part for our own benefit wholly or also 
for theirs. Upon the outcome of that test (its outcome in 
their minds, not in ours) depends every relationship of the 
United States with Latin America, whether in politics or in 


commerce and enterprise. These are great issues and lie at 
the heart of the gravest tasks of the future, tasks both eco- 
nomic and political and very intimately inwrought with many 
of the most vital of the new issues of the politics of the world. 
The Republics of America have in the last three years been 
drawing together in a new spirit of accommodation, inutual 
understanding, and cordial cooperation. Much of the politics 
of the world in the years to come will depend upon their rela- 
tionships with one another. It is a barren and provincial 
statesmanship that loses sight of such things! 

The future, the immediate future, will bring us squarely face 
to face with many great and exacting problems which will 
search u; through and through whether we be able and ready 
to play the part in the world that we mean to play. It will 
not bring us into their presence slowly, gently, with ceremonious 
introduction, but suddenly and at once, the moment the war in 
Europe is over. They will be new prob!ems, most of them; 
many will be old problems in a new setting and with new ele- 
ments which we have never dealt with or reckoned the force 
and meaning of before. They will require for their solution 
new thinking, fresh courage and resourcefulness, and in some 
matters radical reconsiderations of policy. We must be ready 
to mobilize our resources alike of brains and of materials. 

It is not a future to be afraid of. It is, rather, a future to 
stimulate and excite us to the display of the best powers that 
are in us. We may enter it with confidence when we are sure 
that we understand it—and we have provided ourselves already 
with the means of understanding it. 

Look first at what it will be necessary that the nations of the 
world should do to make the days to come tolerable and fit 
to live and work in; and then look at our part in what is to 
follow and our own duty of preparation. For we must be 
prepared both in resources and in policy. 

There must be a just and settled peace, and we here in 
America must contribute the full force of our enthusiasm 
and of our authority as a nation to the organization of that 
peace upon world-wide foundations that can not easily be 
shaken. No nation should be forced to take sides in any quarrel 
in which its own honor and integrity and the fortunes of its 
own people are not involved; but no nation can any longer 
remain neutral as against any willful disturbance of the peace 
of the world:. The effects of war can no longer be confined 
to the areas of battle. No nation stands wholly apart in 
interest when the life and interests of all nations are thrown 
into confusion and peril. If hopeful and generous enterprise 
is to be renewed, if the healing and helpful arts of life are 
indeed te be revived when peace comes again, a new atmosphere 
of justice and friendship must be generated by means the world 
has never tried before. The nations of the world must unite 
in joint guaranties that whatever is done to disturb the whole 
world’s life must first be tested in the court of the whole world's 
opinion before it is attempted. 

These are the new foundations the world must build for itself, 
and we must play our part in the reconstruction, generously and 
without too much thought of our separate interests. We must 
make ourselves ready to play it intelligently, vigorously, and 
well. 

One of the contributions we must make to the world’s peace 
is this: We must see to it that the people in our insular pos- 
sessions are treated in their own lands as we would treat them 
here and make the rule of the United States mean the same 
thing everywhere the same justice, the same consideration for 
the essential rights of men. 

Besides contributing our ungrudging moral and practical sup- 
port to the establishment of peace throughout the world, we 
must actively and intelligently prepare ourselves to do our full 
service in the trade and industry which are to sustain and 
develop the life of the nations in the days to come. 

We have already been provident in this great matter and sup- 
plied ourselves with the instrumentalities of prompt adjustment. 
We have created, in the Federal Trade Commission, àa means of 
inquiry and of accommodation in the field of commerce which 
ought both to coordinate the enterprises of our traders and 
manufacturers and to remove the barriers of misunderstanding 
and of a too technical interpretation of the law. In the new 
Tariff Commission we have added another instrumentality of 
observation and adjustment which promises to be immediately 
serviceable. The Trade Commission substitutes counsel and ac- 
commodation for the harsher processes of legal restraint, and 
the Tariff Commission ought to substitute facts for prejudices 
and theories. Our exporters have for some time had the advan- 
tage of working in the new light thrown upon foreign markets 
and opportunities of trade by the intelligent inquiries and ac- 
tivities of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce which 
the Democratic Congress so wisely created in 1912. The Tariff 
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Commission completes the machinery by which we shall be en- 
abled to open up our legislative policy to the facts as they 
develop. 

We can no longer indulge our traditional provincialism. We 
are to play a leading part in the world drama whether we wish 
it or not. We shall lend, not borrow; act for ourselves, not 
imitate or follow; organize and initiate, not peep about, merely 
to see where we may get In. 

We have already formulated and agreed upon a policy of luw 
which will explicitly remove the ban now supposed to rest upon 
cooperation amongst our exporters in seeking and securing 
their proper place in the markets of the world. The field will 
be free, the instrumentalities at hand. It will only remain for 
the masters of enterprise amongst us to act in energetic con- 
cert and for the Government of the United States to insist 
upon the maintenance throughout the world of those conditions 
of fairness and of even-handed justice in the commercial deal- 
ings of the nations with one another upon which, after all, in 
the last analysis, the peace and ordered life of the world must 
ultimately depend. 

At home also we must see to it that the men who plan and 
develop and direct our business enterprises shall enjoy definite 
and settled conditions of law, a policy accommodated to the 
freest progress. We have set the just and necessary limits. 
We have put all kinds of unfair competition under the ban and 
penalty of the law. We have barred monopoly. These fatal 
and ugly things being excluded, we must now quicken action 
and facilitate enterprise by every just means within our choice. 
There will be peace in the business world, and, with peace, 
revived confidence and life. - 

We ought both to husband and to develop our natural re- 
sources, our mines, our forests, our water power. I wish we 
could have made more progress than we have made in this vital 
matter; and I call once more, with the deepest earnestness and 
solicitude, upon the advocates of a careful and provident con- 
servation, on the one hand, and the advocates of a free and 
inviting field for private capital, on the other, to get together 
in a spirit of genuine accommodation and agreement and set 
this great policy forward at once. 

We must hearten and quicken the spirit and efficiency of 
labor throughout our whole industrial system by everywhere 
and in all occupations doing justice to the laborer, not only 
by paying a living wage but also by making all the conditions 
that surround labor what they ought to be. And we must do 
more than justice. We must safeguard. life and promote health 
and safety in every occupation in which they are threatened or 
imperiled. That is more than justice, and better, because it is 
humanity and economy. 

We must coordinate the railway systems of the country for na- 
tional use, and must facilitate and promote their development 
with a view to that coordination and to their better adaptation 
as a whole to the life and trade and defense of the Nation. The 
life and industry of the country can be free and unhampered 
only if these arteries are open, efficient, and complete. 

Thus shall we stand ready to meet the future circumstance 
and international policy effect their unfolding, whether the 
changes come slowly or come fast and without preface. 

I have not spoken explicitly, gentlemen, of the platform 
adopted at St. Louis, but it has been implicit in all that I have 
said. I have sought to interpret its spirit and meaning. The 
people of the United States do not need to be assured now that 
that platform is a definite pledge, a practical program. We have 
proved to them that our promises are made to be kept. 

We hold very definite ideals. We believe that the energy and 
initiative of our people have been too narrowly coached and 
superintended; that they should be set free, as we have set 
them free, to disperse themselves throughout the Nation; that 
they should not be concentrated in the hands of a few powerful 
guides and guardians, as our opponents have again and again, 
in effect, if not in purpose, sought to concentrate them. We be- 
lieve, moreover—who that looks about him now with compre- 
hending eye can fail to believe—that the day of little Ameri- 
canism, with its narrow horizons, when methods of “ protection ” 
and industrial nursing were the chief study of our provincial 
statesmen, are past and gone, and that a day of enterprise has 
at 2 55 dawned for the United States whose field is the wide 
world. 

We hope to see the stimulus of that new day draw all America, 
the Republics of both continents, on to a new life and energy and 
initiative in the great affairs of peace. We are Americans for 
big America, and rejoice to look forward to the days in which 
America shall strive to stir the world without irritating it or 
drawing it on to new antagonisms; when the nations with which 
We deal shall at last come to see upon what deep foundations of 
humanity and justice our passion for peace rests, and when all 
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mankind shall look upon our great people with a new senti- 
ment of admiration, friendly rivalry and real affection, as upon 
a people who, though keen to succeed, seeks always to be at once 
generous and just and to whom humanity is dearer than profit 
or selfish power. 

Upon this record and in the faith of this purpose we go to the 
country. 


The Railroad Situation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, August 31, 1916. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
print I submit the following communications received from 
two of the large commercial organizations in Philadelphia, the 
Manufacturers’ Club and the Philadelphia Bourse, both relat- 
ing to the pending railway strike situation: 


AvuGustT 28, 1916. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: At a special meeting of the board of directors of the 
Manufacturers’ Club, of Philadelphia, held this day, the following 
resolutions were adopted: 


“ Whereas the representatives of certain labor unions of railroad em- 
ployees have demanded of their 8 the unconditional grant 
of an 8-hour day with 10-hour pay, under penalty of the immediate 
paralysis of railroad traffic throughout the country by means of a 


strike; and 

“Whereas the President of the United States, assuming the rôle of 
mediator, has advised the managements of the railroads to waive 
their uest for a hearing before any board of arbitration the 
President may select; and 

“ Whereas there are involved in the controversy questions of such vital 
importance to the transportation interest and industries of the 
country that can be satisfactorily settled only by arbitration: 
Therefore be It 


“ Resolved, That the Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia appeal to 
the President and to the American public (1) to 15 the 1 
of arbitration as fundamental to justice and fair dealing, and (2) to 
insist that no class of citizens have s 1 prerogatives, privileges, 
or immunities which do not belong equally to all American citizens, 
rich or poor, employer or employed ; and be it further 

a Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the President 
of tbe United States, to United States Senators from Pennsylvania, 
Members of C from Philadelphia, to the newspapers of Phila- 
delphia, and to the national conference committee of the railways.” 

Yours, very truly, 

[SEAL] 


Attest: 


MANUFACTURERS’ CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA, 
N. J. FOLWELL, President. 


ELMER P. WEISEL, Secretary. 


[Resolutions adopted by the Philadelphia Bourse, an organization com- 

of over 2,500 business men, firms, and corporations, haying as 

one of its objects the improyement of the city, State, and Nation, act- 

ing through its committee on commercial affairs of its board of direc- 
tors, at a meeting held Aug. 29, 1916.) 

To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress 
assembled: 

Whereas the transportation of passengers, mail, express matter, and 
freight is and has become generally recognized as a public service, 
and the corporations engaged in such public service are subject to 
contro) and regulation in the interest of the public service by the 
several States in which they operate and by the United States; and 

Whereas such 3 corporations can not perform their func- 
tions or render service to the public except through the medium of 
numerous operating employees; and 

Whereas men employed by such public-service corporations, especially 
in the Mg Sige departments, are public servants, and as such owe a 
duty to the public which can not be lightly disregarded ; and 

Whereas such men voluntarily enter the employ of such corporations and 
by so doing assume duties and obligations to the public which become 
paramount to any personal claims; and 

Whereas the principal operating employees of the most important public- 
service transportation corporations of the country disregarding their 
obligations to the public have threatened and are threatening to stop 
the operation of such com jes by refusing, as a body. to work, 
which threats if carried out will paralyze the commerce and industries 
of the whole country, bringing misery to millions of working people 
whose wages depend upon the commerce and industries which would 
come to a stop without railroad transportation ; and 

Whereas these operating employees have formulated certain demands 
upon the 8 public-service corporations as the price of their 
continuance the performance of their duties to the public, which 
demands the employing corporations contend are beyond reason and 
nai Bn their ability to meet, thus raising an issue that is clearly 
arbitrable ; and 

Whereas it should be impossible for such a situation to arise and it is 
5 that legislation is requisite to prevent its recurrence: There- 
‘ore 
Resolved, That the Philadelphia Bourse, speaking for several! thou- 

sand business men, urges upon the Congress the immediate enactment of 

legislation which will declare operating employees of public-service vor- 
porations engaged in interstate commerce to be public servants, and as 
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such not free to conspire or combine to leave the service of the employer 
simultaneously or eaer 4 so, or at any time except upon due and 
e, and shall fu 


sufficient notic rther declare that all utes between 
bodies of 1 of public-service corporations engaged in interstate 
commerce shall submitted to arbitration, such arbitration to be com- 
ulsory and final, refusal to accept the a being punishable as con- 
empt of court by a fine or imprisonment or both, in the discretion of 
the court, no decision to be reopened for arbitration under two years 
_ from its rendering. 
PHILADELPHIA BOURSE, 
ROBERT ComMLy, 
Chairman of Committee on Commercial Affairs. 
Grorcr E. BARTOL, President. 
True copy. 
Attest: 
EMIL P. ALBRECHT, Secretary. 


Platforms of the Two Great Political Parties, 1856-1916, 
Tnelusive. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, September 2, 1916. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recor I include the platforms of 
the two great political parties from 1856 to 1916, inclusive, as 
compiled by South Trimble, Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives, June, 1916. 

The platforms are as follows: 

[This volume contains the Democratic and ublican 8 from 
1856, the date of the organization of the Republican Party, down to the 
present time.] 

PLATFORMS OF THE Two GREAT POLITICAL Parties, 1856-1916, 

INCLUSIVE. 

The Democratic convention of 1856 was held in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
9 of Pennsylvania, was nominated for President and 
John C. Breckinri of Kentucky, was nominated for Vice President. 

The following platform was adopted: 

DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 1856. 

1. Resolved, That the American Democracy place their trust in the 

intelligence, the patriotism, and the discriminating justice of the 


8 moral element in a form of government ER from and 
upheld by TT it th the creed and 
practice of fi under whatever name or form, which seeks to 


3 the will of the constituent, and which conceives no imposture 
monstrous for the popular 5 

3. Resolved, therefore, 8 entertaining these views, the Demo- 
cratic Party of this Union, through their delegates assembled in a 
general convention of the States, coming together in a spirit of con- 
cord, of devotion to the doctrines and faith of a free an resenta- 
tive governam and appealing to their fellow citizens for recti- 
tude of their intentions, renew and reassert before the American peo- 
ple the declarations of principles avowed by them when, on former 
occasions, in general convention, they presented their candidates for 
the ular 8 

1. That the Federal Government is one of limited power, derived 
solely from the Constitution; and the grants of power made therein 
ought to be strictly construed by all the departments and agents of 
the Government; and that it is inexpedient and dangerous to exercise 
doubtful constitutional powers. 

2. That the Constitution does not confer upon the General Govern- 
ment the power to commence and carry on a general system of in- 
ternal improvements. 

8. That the Constitution does not confer authority upon the Fed- 
eral Government, directly or indirectly, to assume e debts of the 
several States, contracted for local and internal improvements, or 
other 1 purposes; nor weuld such assumption be just or ex- 

n 


pedient, 

4. That justice and sound policy forbid the Federal Government to 
foster one branch of industry to the detriment of any other, or to 
cherish the interests of one porton to the injury of another portion 


Peper from domestic violence or f m 

. That it is the duty of every branch of the Government to en- 
force and pacae the most rigid economy in conducting our publie 
affairs, and that no more revenue ought to be raised than is required 
to defray the necessary expenses of the Government and for the 
ere That tke —— of th 2 8 be sacred! 

4 0 e pu an to sa a 
plied to the national objects specified in the Constitution; and that a 
are opposed to any law for the distribution of such proceeds among 
the States, as alike inexpedient in policy and repugnant to the Con- 


stitution. 

7. That Congress has no power to charter a national bank; that we 
believe such an institution one of deadly hostility to the best interests 
of the country, dangerous to our republican institutions and the lib- 
ertics of the people, and calculated to place the business of the coun- 
try within the control of a concentrated money power and above the 
laws and the will of the people; and that the results of Democratic 
legislation in this and all other financial measures upon which issues 


have been made between the two political parties of the country have 
demonstrated to candid and practical men of all parties their soundness, 
safety, and utility in all business pursuits. 

8. That the 3 of the moneys of the Government from bank- 
ing institutions sable for the safety of the funds of the Gov- 
ernment and the rights of the people. 

9. That we are decidedly opposed to ta from the President the 
qualified veto power, by which he is enabled, under restrictions and 
responsibilities amply sufficient to guard the public interests, to suspend 
a pee gS of a bill whose merits can not secure the approval of two- 
thirds of the Senate and House of Representatives, until the judgment 
of the people can be obtained thereon, and which has saved the Ameri- 
can jeople from the corrupt and tyrannical domination of the Bank of 
the United States and from a corrupting system of general internal 
smprovements. 


Whereas since the foregoing declaration was — adopted by 
litical and re- 


Resolved, at the foundation of this Union of States ving been 
laid in, and its p ty, expansion, and preeminent example in free 


tory p A 
spirit of tolerance and en ed freedom which peculiarly distinguishes 

e American system of 8 x = 

Resolved, That we reiterate with renewed energy of purpose the well- 
considered declarations of former conventions upon the sectional issue 
of domestic slavery and concerning the reserved rights of the States. 

$ t Co has no power under the Constitution to interfere 
—— 75 — me — ree — tan of = several States, and — 9 — 
su are the sole and pr ges of ever; apper ng 
to their own affairs not robibited by the Constitution ; tha il efforts 
of the abolitionists or others made to induce Congress to interfere with 
questions of slavery, or to take incipient in relation thereto, are 
calculated to lead to the most alarming and dangerous consequences, 
and that all such efforts have an inevi e tendency to diminish the 
happiness of the people and endanger the stability and permanency of 
the Union, and — 2 not to be countenanced by any friend of our 
political institutions. 

2. That the foregoing proponon covers and was intended to em- 
brace the whole subject of slavery agitation in Congress, and therefore 
the Democratic Party of the Union, standing on this national platform, 
will abide by and adhere to a faithful execution of the acts known as 
the “ compromise’ measures, settled by the Con, of 1850, “ the act 
of reclaiming fugtitives from service or labor” included, which act, 
being designed to out an express provision of the Constitution, 
can no th fidelity to, be ae He or so changed as to destroy 
or impair its efficiency. 

5 hat the Democratic Party will resist all attempts at renewing, 


And that we may more distinctly meet the issue on which a sec- 
tional party, su g exclusively on slavery 
test the fidelity of the people, North and South, to the Constitution 


1. Resolved, That, claiming fellowship with and desiring the co- 
operation of all who regard the preservation of the Union under the 
Constitution as the paramount issue—and repudiating all sectional par- 
ties and platforms concerning domestic slavery, which seek to embroil 
the States and incite to treason and armed resistance to law in the 
Territories, and whose avowed purposes, if consummated, must end in 
civil war and disunion—the American Democracy recognize and adopt 
the principles contained in the organic laws establ ng the Terri- 
tories of Kansas and Nebraska as embodying the only sound and safe 
solution of the “slave question upon which the t national 
idea of the people of this whole country can npe in its determined 

tism the Union—noninterference by ngress with slavery 
in State and Terri „or in the District of Columbia. 
sis of the compromises of 1850—confirmed b. 
national conventions—ratifi 
tly applied to the 


organ m of 1854. 

That by the uniform application of this Democratic pean a to 
the organization of Territories and to the admission of new States, 
with or without domestic slavery, as they may el the equal rights 
of all the States will be preserved intact, the origi 
Constitution maintained inviolate, and the perpetuity 
of this Union insured to its utmost capacity of embracing, in peace 
and harmony, every future American State that may be constituted or 
annexed with a republican form of government. 

Resolved, That we recognize the right of the ple of all the Terri- 
tories, including Kansas and Nebraska, —.—5 rough the legally and 
fairly will of a majority of actual residents, and whenever 
the num of their inhabitants justifies it, to form a constitution, 
with or without domestic 3 and be admitted into the Union 
upon terms of perfect equality with the other States. 

Resolved, finally, That, in view of the condition of poe institu- 
tions in the Old World (and the dangerous tendencies of sectional 
agitation, combined 

ities against the ts of acquiring and enjoying citizens in pur 
own land), a high respon- 
sibility upon the Democratic Pa of this country, as the pa the 
Union, to uphold and maintain rights of every State, and thereby 
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the union of the States, and to sustain and advance among us constitu- 
tional liberty, by continuing to resist all monopolies and exclusive 
legislation for the benefit of the few at the expense of the r and 

a vigilant and constant adherence to those principles com- 

romises of the Constitution which are broad enough and strong enough 

embrace and uphold the Union as it was, the Union as it is, and the 

Union as it shall be, in the full expansion of the energies and capacity 
of this great and progressive people. 

1. Resolved, That there are questions connected with the foreign 
policy of this country which are erior to no domestic question what- 
ever. The time has come for the people of the United States to de- 
clare themselves in favor of free seas and 8 free trade through- 
out the world, and, by solemn manifestations, to place their moral 
fluence at the side of their successful example. 

2. Resolved, That our geographical and political poaiuion with refer- 
ence to the other States of this continent, no less than the interest of 
our commerce and the development of our growing power requires that 
we should hold as sacred the principles involved in the Monroe doctrine. 
Their bearing and import admit of no misconstruction, they should be 
sopito with unbending rigidity. 

. Resolved, That the at highway which nature, as well as the 
assent of the States most imm ay interested in its maintenance, 
has marked out for a free communication between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific Oceans, constitutes one of the most important achievements 
realized by the spirit of modern times and the unconquerable 23 of 
our ple. That result should be secured a timely and efficient 
exertion of the control which we have the t to claim over it, and 
no power on earth should be suffered to impede or clog its 838 U 
any interference with the relations it may suit our po establis 
— our Government and governments of the States within 
whose dominions it lies. We can, under no circumstances, surrender 
our preponderance in the adjustment of all questions arising out of it. 

4. Resolved, That, in view of so command ng an interest, the people 
of the United States can not but sympathize with the efforts which are 
being made by the people of Central America to regenerate that por- 
— 5 of the continent which covers the passage across the interoceanic 

mus. 

5. Resolved, That the Democratic Party will expect of the next 
administration that every proper effort be made to insure vur ascend- 
ancy in the Gulf of Mexico and to maintain a permanent protection 
to the great outlets through which are emptied into its waters the 
eit she bee raised out of the soil and the commodities created by the 

dus of the people of our western valleys and the Union at large. 

Resolved, That the Democratic Party recognizes the great impor- 
tance, in a 3 and commercial point of view, of a safe and speed 

on, by military and postal roads, through our own terri- 
between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of this Union, and that 
it is the duty of the Federal Government to exercise promptly all its 
constitutio: wer for the attainment of that ob 

Resolved, t the administration of Franklin Pierce has been true 
to the great interests of the country. In the face of the most deter- 
mined opposition it has maintained the laws, enforced economy, fos- 
tered progress, and infused integrity and vigor into every department 
of the Government at home. It has Bag gpa ew eh our treaty rela- 
tions, extended the field of commer enterp: „ and vindicated the 
It has asserted bs are ep nhs 


The first LAST Ty national convention was held in Philadelphia, 
Pa., on June 17. 1856. 
John C. Fremont, of California, was nominated for President and 
William L. Dayton, of New Jersey, was nominated for Vice President. 
The following platform was adopted: 
REPUBLICAN PLATFORM, 1856. 


This convention of delegates, assembled in pursuance of a all ad- 
dressed to the people of the United States, without regard to past 
olitical differences or divisions, who are opposed to the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise, to the policy of the present administration, to 
the extension of slavery into free territory, in favor of admitting Kansas 
as a free State, of restoring the action of the Federal Government to 
the principles of Washington and Jefferson, and who p 
— ay ng candidates for the offices of President an 
ent, do 

Resolved, That the maintenance of the 
the Declaration of Independence and em ed in the Fede Consti- 
tution are essential to 8 of our republican institutions, 
and that the Federal Co tution, the rights of the States, and the 
Union of the States must be preserved. 

Resolved, That, with our republican fathers, we hold it to be a self- 
evident truth that all men are endowed with the inatienable right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and that the primary object 
and ulterfor design of our Federal Government were to secure these 
rights to all persons under its exclusive jurisdiction; that as our 
republican fathers, when they had abolished slavery in our national 
territory, ordained that no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or 

without due process of law, it becomes our duty to main- 
provision of the Constitution against all attempts to violate 
it for the pose of eena, A slavery in the United States, by 
positive leciala ion, 1 peapa i existence or extension therein; 
that we deny the authority 9 perp Pee of a Territorial legislature, 
of any individual, or a tion of individuals to give legal existence 
e the present Con- 


be 

Resolved. That the Constitution confers upon Congress sovereign 
power over the Territories of the United States for their government, 
and that in the exercise of this power it is both the right and the im- 
perative duty of Congress to prohibit in the Territories those twin relics 
of barbarism. lygamy and slavery. 

Resolved, t while the Constitution of the United States was or- 
dained and established by the people in order to “form a more 
union, establish justi insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general are, and secure the bless 
of liberty,” and contains ample provision for the protection of the life, 
liberty, and property of eve tizen, the dearest constitutional 2 .— 
of the pope of have fraudulently and violently taken 
them; r territory has been invaded by an armed force; spurious and 
es. legislative, judicial, and executive officers ha 

em by whose usurped authority, 3 

tyrannical and unconstitutio: laws have been enacted 
; the right of the people to keep and bea 
rdinary and entang 


se to unite 
Vice Presl- 


rinciples prom ted in 


; test oaths of an extrao: 


been imposed as a condition of exercising the right of suffrage and hold- 
ing office; the right of an accused person to a speedy and public trial 
impartial jury has been denied; the right of the people to be 
secure in 3 houses, papers, and effects against unreasonable 
ures has been violated ; they have been deprived of life, 
liberty, and property without due process of law; the f om of speech 
and of the press has been abridged ; the right to choose their representa- 
tives has been made of no effect; murders, robberies, and arsons have 
been instigated and encouraged, and the offenders have been allowed 
to go unpunished ; that all these things have been done with the knowl- 
edge, sanction, and procurement of the present national administration, 
and that for this h crime against the Constitution, the Union, and 
humanity we arraign the administration, the President, his advisers, 
agents, supporters, apologists, and accessories, either before or after the 
fact, before the country and before the world; and that it is our fixed 
5 . 5 — a oy actual perpetrators of — sacos outrages and 
plices to a sure and con unishment hereafter, 
Resolved, That Ka 84 


3 a 4e That the hi h U hi 
esolve a e highwayman’s plea that might makes right,” em- 
bodied in the Ostend circular, was in every ct unworthy of y — 
can diplomacy and would bring shame and dishonor upon any govern- 
ment or people that gave it their sanction. 

Resolved, That a railroad to the Pacific Ocean by the most central 
and practicable route is imperatively demanded by the interests of the 
whole country, and that the Federal Government ought to render imme- 
diate and efficient ald in its construction; and as an auxiliary thereto 
b 7 3 construction of an emigrant route on the line of the 

road. 

Resolved, That ie eines rey be 4 Congress for the improvement of 
rivers and harbors of a national character, required for the accommo- 
dation and security of our existing commerce, are authorized by the 
Constitution and justified by the obligation of the Government to pro- 
tect the lives and propery of its citizens. 

Resolved, That we invite the affiliation and cooperation of the men 
of all es, however differing from us in other respects, in support of 
the principles herein declared ; and, believing that the spirit of our insti- 
tutions as well as the Constitution of our country guarantees liberty of 
conscience and equality of rights among citizens, we oppose all legisla- 
tion impairing their security, 


3 Sae 5 convention of 1860 was held in Baltimore, Md., 
une 5 
Stephen A. Douglas, of Illinois, was nominated for President and 
Herschel V. Johnson. of Georgia, was nominated for Vice President. 
The following platform was adopted: 


Democratic PLATFORM, 1860. 


1. Resolved, That we, the Democracy of the Union, in convention as- 
sembled, hereby declare cur affirmance of the resolutions unanimously 
adopted and declared as a platform of 1 7 by the Democratic 
convention at Cincinnati in the year 1856, eving that Democratic 
principles are unchangeable in their nature when applied to the same 
subject matters; and we recommend, as the only further resolutions, the 
following: Inasmuch as differences of opinion exist in the Democratic 
Party as to the nature and extent of the powers of a Territorial le; 
lature, and as to the powers and duties of Congress, under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, over the institution of slavery within the 
Territories— 

2. Resolved, That the Democratic Party will graet A the decisions of 
13 oa reme Court of the United States on the questions of constitu- 

0 aw. 

3. Resolved, That it is the duty of the United States to afford ample 
and complete protection to all its citizens, whether at home or abroad, 
and whether native or foreign. 

4. Resolved, That one of the necessities of the age, in a military, 
commercial, and postal point of view, is y communication between 
the Atlantic and Pacific States, and the mocratic Party pledge such 
constitutional government aid as will insure the construction of a rail- 
read to the Pacific coast at the earllest practicable period. 

5. Resolved, That the Democratic Party are in favor of the acquisiti- 
tion of the island of Cuba on such terms as shall be honorable to our- 
selves and just to a 

. Resolved, That the enactments of State legislatures to defeat the 
faithful execution of the fugitive-slave law are hostile in character, 
subversive of the Constitution, and revolutionary in their effect. 

7. Resolved, That it is in accordance with the true interpretation of 
the Cincinnati platform that, during the existence of the Territorial 

vernments, the measure of restriction, whatever it may be, imposed 

y the Federal Constitution on the power of the Territorial legislature 
over the subject of the domestic relations, as the same has been, or shall 
hereafter be, ly determined by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, should be respected by all good citizens and enforced with prompt- 
ness and fidelity by every branch of the General Government. 


1 eae Republican convention of 1860 was held at Chicago, III., May 
Abraham Lincoln, of Ilinois, was nominated for President, and 
Hamlin, of Maine, was ‘nominated for Vice President. 
The following platform was adopted: 
REPUBLICAN PLATFORM, 1860. 


Resolved, That we, the vane op representatives of 3938888 
electors of the United States, in convention assembled, in rge of 
the duty we owe to our constituents and our country, unite in the fol- 
lowing declarations : 

i, t the history of the Nation during the last four years has fully 
established the propriety and n ty of the organization and per- 

tuation of the Republican Party, and that the causes which called it 

to existence are permanent in their nature, and now, more than ever 
betore, demand its peaceful and constitutional 3 

2. That the maintenance of the principles promulgated in the Dec- 
laration of Independence and embodied in e Federal Constitution, 
“That all men are created ; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty. and the pursuit of happiness; that to secure these rights 

vernments are tituted among men, deriving their just powers 

the consent of the governed,” is essential to the preservation of 
our republican institutions; and that the Federal Constitution, the 
rights of the States, and the Union of the States must and shall be 
presery 


< home and abroad 
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3. That to the Union of the States this Nation owes its unprece- 
dented increase in population, its surprising development of material 
resources, its rapid augmentation of wealth, its bappiness at home 
and its honor abroad; and we hold in abhorrence all schemes for 
disunion, ceme from whatever source they may; and we congratulate 
the country that no Republican Member of Congress has uttered or 
countenanced the threats of disunion so often made by Democratic 
Members without rebuke and with applause from their political asso- 
ciates; and we denounce those threats of disunion in case of a 8 
overthrow of their ascendency as denying the vital principles of a free 
forerament and as an ayowal of contemplated treason, which it is the 
3 duty of an indignant people sternly to rebuke and forever 
silente, 

4. That tbe maintenance inviolate of the rights of the States, and 
especially the right of each State to order and control its own do- 
mestic institutions according to its own 8 exclusively, is 
essential to that balance of power on which the perfection and en- 
durance of our political fabric depends; and we denounce the lawless 
invasion by armed force of the soil of any State or Territory, no matter 
under what pretext, as among the gravest of crimes, 

5. That the present Democratic administration has far exceeded our 
worst apprehensions in its measureless subserviency to the exactions 
of a sectional interest, as especially evinced in its desperate cxertions 
to force the infamous Lecompton constitution upon the protesting 
people of Kansas; in construing the personal relations between master 
and servant to involve an unqualificd property in persons; in its 
attempted enforcement everywhere, on land and sea, through the inter- 
vention of Congress and of the Federal courts, of the extreme pre- 
tensions of a purely local interest; and in its general and unyarying 
abuse of the power intrusted to it by a confiding people. 

6. That the people justly view with alarm the reckless extravagance 
which pervades every department of the Federal Government; tbat a 
return to rigid economy and accountability is indispensable to arrest 
the systematic plunder of the Public Treasury by favored partisans, 
while the recent startling developments of fraud and corruption at 


the Federal metropolis show that an entire change of administration 
is imperatively demanded. 
7. That the new dogma—that the Constitution of its own force 


carries slavery into any or all of the Territories of the United States— 
is a dangerous political heresy, at variance with the explicit provisions 
of that instrument itself, with contemporaneous exposition, and with 
legislative and judicial precedent; is revolutionary in its tendency and 
subversive of the peace and harmony of the country. 

. That the normal condition of all the territory of the United 
States is that of freedom; that as our republican fathers, when they 
had abolished slavery in all our national territory, ordained that “ no 
person should be deprived of life, liberty, or property without due 

rocess of law,” it becomes our duty, by legislation, whenever such 
egislation is necessary, to maintain this provision of the Constitution 
against all attempts to violate it; and we deny the authority of Con- 
gress, of a Territorial 8 of any individuals to give legal 
existence to slavery in any Territory of the United States, 

. That we brand the recent reopening of the African slave trade 
under the cover of our national fag aided by perversions of judicial 
power, as a crime against humanity and a burning shame to our 
country and age, and we call upon Congress to take prompt and efficient 
measures for the total and final suppression of that execrable traffic, 

10. That in the recent vetoes by their Federal governors of the acts 
of the legislatures cf Kansas and Nebraska prohibiting slavery in 
those Territories we find a practical illustration of the boasted demo- 
in he Kande Nebraska bil and domonsifation Of the dendan 8d 
n the 2 8 and a demonstration of t 

i Ee That Kansas sho ld of right be im Bare ee 

A a sas should of r mediately admitted as a State 
under the constitution recently formed and adopted by h 
accepted D 8 of 5 i N 

3 at while providing revenue for the support of j 
Government by duties upon imports, sound a 8 r evan 5 7 
adjustment of these imposts as to encourage the development of the 
industrial interests of the whole country, and we commend that policy 
of national exchanges which secures to the workingmen liberal wages, 
to agriculture remunerative proa, to mechanics and manufacturers an 
adequate reward for their skill, labor, and enterprise, and to the Nation 
commercial prosperity and independence. 

13. That we protest against any sale or alienation to others of the 
polite lands held by actual settlers, and against any view of the free- 

omestead policy which regards the settlers as paupers or suppliants for 
public bounty; and we demand the passage by Congress of the com- 
sete and satisfactory homestead measure which has already passed the 

14. That the Republican Party is opposed to any change in our nat- 
uralization laws or any State legislation by which the rights of 5 — 
hitherto accorded to immigrants from forelgn lands shall be abri or 
n e and in favor of giving a full and effi 


el 
ts of all classes of citizens, 9 


whether native or naturalized, both at 


15. That appropriations by Congress for river and h 
ments of a national character, required for the etima He et 
FAAA pA = Sayre Sere yr are edna igen by the Constitution and 
n O 
1 ga overnment to protect the lives and prop- 
6. That a railroad to the Pacific geena is puperatively demanded by 
: era. 
to render immediate and efficient ald in its . 


17. ‘Finally, having thus set forth our distinctive principles and views, 
we invite cooperation of all citizens, however differing on other 
1 who substantially agree with us in their affirmance and sup- 


one Democratic convention of 1864 was held at Chicago, III., August 


George B. McClellan, of New Jersey, was nominated for President and 
George H. Pendleton, of Ohio, was nominated for Vice President. 
The following platform was adopted : 


DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 1864. 


Resolved, That in the future, as in the past, we will adhere with 
1 to the Union under the Constitution as the only 
solid foundation of our strength, security, and happiness as a people, 
and as a framework of government equally conducive to the welfare and 
prosperity of all the States, both Northern and Southern, 


‘Resolved, That this convention does explicitly declare, as the sense 
of the American people, that after four years of failure to restore the 


Union by the experiment of war, during which, under the pretense of a 
military necessity or waz poner higher than the Constitution, the Con- 
stitution itself has been disregarded in every part, and publie liberty 
and private right alike trodden down, and the material prosperity of the 
country essentially impailred—justice, humanity, liberty, and the public 
welfare demand that immediate efforts be made for a cessation of hostili- 
ties, with a view to the ultimate convention of the States, or other peace- 
able means, to the end that at the earliest practicable moment peace may 
be restored on the basis of the Federal Union of the States. 

Resolved, That the direct interference of the military authorities of 
the United States in the recent elections held in Kentucky, Maryland, 
Missouri, and Delaware was a shameful violation of the Constitution, 
and a repetition of such acts in the approaching election will be held as 
„ and resisted with all the means and power under our 
control. 

Resolved, That the aim and object of the Democratic Party is to pre- 
serve the Federal Union and the rights of the States unimpaired, and 
they hereby declare that they consider that the administrative usurpa- 
tion of extraordinary and dangerous peren not granted by the Consti- 
tution—the subversion of the civil by military law in States not iu 
insurrection; the arbitrary military arrest, imprisonment, trial, and 
sentence of American citizens in States where civil law exists in full 
force ; the re gee of freedom of speech and of the press; the denial 
of the right of asylum; the open and avowed disregard of State rights ; 
the employment of unusual test-oaths; and the interference with and 
denial of the right of the people to bear arms in their defense—is calcu- 
lated to prevent a restoration of the Union and the perpetuation of a 
Government deriving its just powers from the consent of the governed. 

Resolved, That the shameful disregard of the administration to ils 
duty in respect to our fellow citizens who now are and long haye been 
prisoners of war and in a suffering condition, deseres the severest 
reprobation on the score alike of public policy and common eget 

Resolved, That the sympathy of the mocratic Party is heartily 
and earnestly extended to the soldiers of our Army and sailors of 
our Navy who are and haye been in the feld and on the sea under the 
flag of our country, and, in the event of its attaining power, they will 
receive all the care, protection, and regard that the brave soldiers and 
sailors of the Republic have so nobly earned. 


3 convention of 1804 was held at Baltimore, Md., 
une 


J A 
Abraham Lincoln. of Tilinois, was nominated for President and 
Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee, was nominated for Vice President. 
The following platform was adopted: 


REPUBLICAN PLATFORM, 1864. 


1. Resolved, That it is the highest duty of every American citizen 
to maintain against all their enemies, the integrity of the Union 
and the paramount authority of the Constitution and laws of the 
United States; and that, laying. aside all differences of political 
opinion, we pledge ourselves as Union men, animated by a common 
sentiment and aiming at a common object, to do everything in our 
power to aid the Government in quelling by force of arms the rebellion 
now raging against its authority, and in bringing to the punishment 
due to their crimes the rebels and traitors arrayed against it. 

2. Resolved, That we approve the determination of the Goyern- 
ment of the United States not to compromise with rebels, or to offer 
them any terms of peace except such as may be based upon an un- 
conditional surrender of their hostility and a return to their just 
allegiance to the Constitution and laws of the United States; and 
that we call upon the Government to maintain this position and to 
prosecute the war with the utmost possible vigor, to the complete 
n of the rebellion, in full reliance upon the self-sacrificing 
patriotism, the heroic valor, and the undying devotion of the American 
people to the country and its free institutions. 

8. Resolved, That as slavery was the cause and now constitutes the 
strength of this rebellion, and as it must be always and everywhere 
hostile to the principles of republican government, justice and the 
national safety demand its utter and complete extirpation from the 
soil of the Republic; and that while we uphold and maintain the 
acts and proclamations by which the Government, in its own defense, 
has aimed a deathblow at this gigantic evil, we are in favor, further- 
more, of such an amendment to the Constitution, to be made by the 
people in conformity with its provisions, as shall terminate and for- 
ever prohibit the existence of slavery within the limits of the juris- 
diction of the United States. 

4. Resolved, That the thanks of the American people are due to the 
soldiers and sailors of the Army and Navy who have periled their 
lives in defense of their country and in vindication of the honor of its 
flag; that the Nation owes to them some permanent recognition of 
their patriotism and their valor, and ample and permanent provision 
for those of their survivors who have received disabling and honorable 
wounds in the service of the country; and that the memories of those 
who have fallen in its defense shall be held in grateful and everlasting 
remembrance. 

5. Resolved, That we approve and applaud the practical wisdom, the 
unselfish patriotism, and the ral it bar) Raper to the Constitution and 
the principles of American liberty with which Abraham Lincoln has 
discharged, under circumstances of un leled difficulty, the great 
duties and responsibilities of the presidential office; that we approve 
and indorse, as demanded by the emergency and essential to the preser- 
vation of the Nation, and as within the provisions of the Constitution, 
the measures and acts which he has adopted to defend the Nation 
against its open and secret foes; that we approve especially the procla- 
mation of emancipation and the employment as Union soldiers of men 
heretofore held in slavery; and that we have full confidence in his 
determination to carry these and all other constitutional measures 
essential to the salvation of the 9 full and complete effect. 

6. Resolved, That we deem it essential to the general welfare that 
harmony should prevail in the national councils, and we regard as 
worthy of public confidence and official trust those only who cordially 
indorse the principles proclaimed in these resolutions, and which should 
characterize the administration of the Government. 

T. Resolved, That the Government owes to all men employed in its 
armies, without regard to distinction of color, the full protection of thr 
laws of war, and that any violation of these laws, or of the usages of 
civilized nations in time of war, by the rebels now in arms, should be 
made the subject of prompt and full redress, 

8. Resolved, That foreign immigration, which in the past has added 
so much to the wealth, development of resources, and increase of power 
to the Nation—the asylum of the oppressed of all nations—should be 


fostered and encouraged by a liberal and just policy. 
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9. Resolved, That we are in favor of the speedy construction of the 
railroad to the Pacific coast. 

10. Resolved, That the national faith, pledged for the redemption of 
the public debt, must. be k inviolate, and that for this purpose we 
recommend Srono and rigid nsibility in the public di 
and a vigorous and juat system of taxation; and that it is the duty o 
every loyal State to sustain the credit and promote the use of the 
national ee 

11. Resolved, That we approve the position taken by the Government, 
that the people of the United States can never with indifference 
the attempt of any European power to overthrow by force, or to = 
pant by fraud, the institutions of any republican government on the 

estern Continent; and that they will view with extreme jealousy, as 
menacing to the peace and independence of their own country, the 
efforts of any such power to obtain new footholds for monarchical gov- 
3 5 by foreign military force, in near proximity to the 

n es. 


> 1 ä convention of 1868 was held at New York, N. Y. 
uly 
Horatio Seymour, of New York, was nominated for President and 
neis P. Blair, of Missouri, was nominated for Vice President. 
The following platform was adopted: 


Democratic PLATFORM, 1868. 


The Democratic Party, in national convention assembled, 
fts trust in the intelligence, patriotism, and discriminating jushes of 
n the Constitution as the foundation and limita- 
Government and the guarantee of the liberties 
tizen, and the questions of slavery and secession 
been settled for all e to come by the war or the — 
action of the Southern States in constitutional conventions assembled, 
ane never to be renewed or reagitated—do, with the return of peace, 
eman: 


face, or the law under which they were issued does not provide that 
they shall be paid in coin, they o in right and in justice, to be 
paid in the lawful money of the U. 

4. Equal taxation of every species of property accordi to its real 
value, including Government bonds and other public securities. 

. One currency for the Government and the people, the laborer 
and the officeholder, the pensioner and the soldier, the producer and 
the bondholder. 

6. Economy in the administration of the Government; the reduc- 
tion of the standing army and navy; the abolition of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau and all litical instrumentalities . to secure n 
st 1 simplification of the system, and discontinuance of in- 

internal revenue, so that 


n, and best promote and encourage, the 
great industrial interests of the country. 

7. Reform of abuses in the Administration; the expulsion of cor- 
rupt men from office; the abrogation of useless offices; the restoration 
of rightful authority to, and the independence of, the executive and 
jud t departments of the Government; the subordination of the mili- 

to the civil power, to the end that the usurpations of Congress 
the despotism of the sword may cease. 

8. Equal rights and protection for naturalized and native-born citi- 
zens at home and abroad; the assertion of American nationality which 
shall command the respect of foreign powers and furnish an example 
and encouragement to people struggling for national integrity, consti- 
tutional liberty, and individual rights, and the maintenance of the 
rights of naturalized citizens against the absolute doctrine of immut- 
able allegiance, and the claims of foreign powers to punish them for 
alleged crime committed beyond their ju ction. 

In demanding these measures and reforms we arraign the 
Party for its disregard of right and the un leled oppression and 

which have marked its career. After the m 
unanimous pea of both Houses of Congress to prosecute the war 
exclusively for the maintenance of the Government and the preserva- 
tion of Union under the Constitution, it has repeatedly violated 
that most sacred pledge under which alone was rallied that noble 
volunteer arm Instead of restorin 
so far as in its power, dissolved is and subjected 1 
a sm and negro su- 
; it has abol- 


established a system of spies and official ar CASE to which no consti- 
tutional 8 of Europe would now to 
ished the right o Banz on es at nae constitutional questions, to the 
supreme judicial tribunals, an r its 
original jurisdiction, which is irrevocably vested by the Constitution; 
while the learned Chief Justice has been subjected to the most atro- 
cious calumnies, merely because he would not prostitute his high office 
to the support of the false and api mae charges preferred against 
the President. Its corruption an — ——— have exceeded any- 
thing known in history, and by its frauds and monopolies it has near 
doubled the burden of the debt created by the war. It has stri 
the President of his constitutional power of a 3 even o; 
own Cabinet. Under its repeated assaults the pillars of the Government 
are rocking on their base, and should it succeed in November next, and 
mee ge its President, we will meet, as a subjected and conquered 
p. pesn the ruins of liberty and the scattered fragments of the 


And we do declare and reso! 
United States threw off all subjection to the British Crown the privi- 
lege and trust of sa 


That our soldiers and sailors, who carried the flag of our country to 
victory against a most gallant and determined foe, must ever be grate- 
fully remembered. and all the guarantees given in their favor must be 
faithfully carried into execution. è 

That the public lands should be distributed as widely as possible 
among the people, and should be disposed of either under the preemp- 
tion or 3 air or sold in reasonable quantities, and to none 
but actual occupants, at the minimum price established by the Govern- 
ment. When grants of the public lands may be allowed, necessary for 
the encouragement of important public improvements, the p of 
the sale of such lands and not the lands themselves should be so 


applied. 

Phat the President of the United States, Andrew Johnson, in exer- 
cising the power of his high office in ae the aggressions of Con- 
gress upon the constitutional rights of the States and the people, is 
entitled to the Canes of the whole American people, and in behalf 
of the Democratic Party we tender him our thanks for his patriotic 
efforts in that regard. 

Upon this platform the Democratic Party es ep to every patriot, in- 
clu eau the conservative element and all who desire to support the 
Constitution and restore the Union, forgetting all past diff 


erences of 
p. 
of the people; and that to all su to whatever party they may have 
heretofore Veld t hand of fellowship mack hail all 


ks of the convention are tendered to Chief 
Justice Salmon P. Chase for the justice, ty, and impartiality with 
which he presided over the court of impea ent on the trial of Presi- 
dent Andrew Johnson. 


The Republican convention of 1868 was held at Chicago, III., May 


Ulysses S. Grant, of Illinois, was nominated for President, and Schuy- 
ler Colfax, of Indiana, was nominated for Vice President. 
The following platform was adopted : 


REPUBLICAN PLATFORM, 1868. 


The National Republican Party of the United States, assembled in 
national convention in the city of 8 on the 21st day of May, 1868, 
make the following declaration of principles: 
the country on the assured success of the recon- 
as evinced by the adoption in the majort 
n of constitutions securi: civil an 


be Congress of eg 

— = 8 by every consideration of public safety, of grati- 
e, and o 

en in all the loyal States properly belongs to the people of those 


3. We denounce all forms of repudiation as a national crime, and the 
national honor requires the payment of the public indebtedness in the 
uttermost good faith to all creditors at home and abroad, not only 
9 the letter, but the spirit of the laws under which it was 


ized and reduced as rapidly as the national faith will permit. 

5. The national debt, has been for the preservation 
of the Union for all time to come, should be extended over a fair period 
for redemption, and it is the duty of Congress to reduce the rate of 
interest thereon whenever it can be honestly done. 

6. That the best policy to diminish our burden of debt is to so 
sprove our credit that capitalists will seek to loan us money at lower 
ra of interest than we now pay: and must continue to pay, so long 
as 5 partial or total, open or covert, is threatened or 


ected. 

. The Government of the United States should be administered with 
the strictest economy, and the corruptions which have been so shame 
mar nursed and fostered by Andrew Johnson call loudly for radicai 
reform. 

8. We profoundly deplore the untimely and tragic death of Abraiam 
Lincoln and regret the accession to the esidency of Andrew Johnson 
who has acted treacherously to the people who elected him and the 
cause he was pledged to support; who has e high —— and 

udicial functions; who has refused to execute the laws; who has used 

8 hi office to induce other officers to ignore and violate the laws; 
who employed his executive powers to render insecure 
the property, the peace, the liberty, and life of the citizen; whe 
has abused ‘the pardoning power; who has denounced the Nationai 

slature as unconstitutional; who has persistently and corruptly 
ed, by every means in his power, every proper attempt at the 
reconstruction of the States lately in rebellion; who has perverted the 
ublic patronage into an EAr of wholesale corruption; and who has 

n justly impeached for high crimes and misdemeanors and properly 
pronounced guilty thereof by the vote of 35 Senators. 

9. The doctri: Britain and other European powers, that 
because a man is once a subject he is always so, must be resisted a4 
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10. Of all who were faithful in the trials of the late war there were 


none entitled to more e ial honor than the brave soldiers and scamen 
who endured the hardsh — of campaign and cruise and imperiled their 
lives in the service of the country. The bounties and pensions — 
vided by the law for these brave defenders of the Nation are obligations 
never to be forgotten; the widows and orphans of the gallant are 
the wards of the people—a sacred legacy bequeathed to the Nation's 


t has added so much to the 


disqualifications and restrictions imposed ng 


same measure as the spirit of disloyalty will dle out and as may be 


The Democratic convention of 1872 was held at Baltimore, Md., July 9. 
Horace Grecley, of New York, was nominated for President and 
B. Gratz Brown, of Missouri, was nominated for Vice President. 
The convention adopted the following resolution : 
DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 1872, 


We, the Democratic electors of the United States, in convention as- 
sembled, do present the following principles, already adopted at Cincin- 
nati, as essential to just W 

The principles referred to in the above resolution were incorporated in 
the Liberal Republican Porum adopted at a convention held at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, on May 1, 1872. 

The platform follows: 

We, the Liberal Republicans of the United States, in national con- 
vention assembled at Cincinnati, proclaim the following principles as 
essential to just government: 

i. We recognize the equality of all men before the Jaw, and hold 
that it is the duty of government, in its deal with the people, to mete 
out equal and exact justice to all, of whatever nativity, race, color, or 
persuasion, religious or political. ` 

2, We pledge ourselves to maintain the Union of these States, eman- 
cipation, and enfranchisement, and to oppose any reopening of the ques- 
tions settled by the thirtecnth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments 
to the Constitution. 

3. We demand tbe immediate and absolute removal of all disabilities 
imposed on account of the rebellion, which was finally subdued seven 
years ago, believing that universal amnesty will result in complete paci- 
fication in all sections of the country. 

4. Local self-government, with artial suffrage, will guard the 
rights of all citizens more securely than any centralized power. The 
public welfare requires the supremacy of the civil over the military 
authority and freedom of persons under the protection of the habeas 
corpus. We demand for the individual the largest liberty consistent 
with public order, for the State self-government, and for the Nation a 
return to the methods of peace and the constitutional limitations of 

wer. 

5. The civil service of the Government has become a mere instru- 
ment of B ater tyranny and personal ambition, and an object of selfish 

. It is a scandal and reproach upon institutions, and breeds a 
lemoralization dangerous to the perpetuity of republican government. 
We therefore regard a thorough reform of the civil service as one of 
the most pressing necessities of the hour; that honesty, capacity, and 
fidelity constitute the only valid claim to public employment; that the 
offices of the Government cease to be a matter of arbitrary favoritism 
and patronage, and that public station become again a post of honor. To 
this end it is imperatively required that no President shall be a candi- 
date for reelection, 

6. We demand a system of Federal taxation which shall not unneces- 
sarily interfere with the industry of the poopie and wbich shall provide 
the means necessary to pay the expenses o the Government, economl- 
— administered, the pensions, the interest on the public debt, and a 
moderate reduction annually of the principal thereof; and recognizing 
that there aro in our midst honest but irreconcilable difrerences of opin- 
ion with regard to the res ive systems of protection and free trade, 
we remit the discussion of the subject to the people in their congres- 
sional districts, and to tho decision of the Congress thereon, wholly free 
from Executive interference or dictation. 

7. The public credit must be sacredly maintained, and we denounce- 
repudiation in every form and guise. 

„ As ly return to specie payment is demanded alike by the high- 
est considerations of commercial morality and honest government. 
We remember with gratitude the heroism and sacrifices of the sol- 
diers and sailors of the Republic, and no act of ours shall ever detract 
from their justly earned fame or the full reward of their patriotism. 

10. We are opposed to all further grants of lands to railroads or 
3 corporations, The public domain should be held sacred to actual 
settlers. 

11. We hold that it is the duty of the Government in its intercourse 
with forelgn nations to cultivate the friendships of peace by treating 
with all on fair and equal terms, regarding it alike dishonorable either 
to demand what is not right or to submit to what is bir 

12. For the promotion and success of these vital principles and the 
support of the candidates nominated by this convention, we invite 
and cordially welcome the San ree of all patriotic citizens, without 
regard to previous political affiliations. 


Š 5 convention of 1872 was held at Philadelphia, Pa., 
une g 
Ulysses S, Grant, of Illinois, was nominated for President and Henry 
Wilson, of Massachusetts, was nominated for Vice President. 
The following platform was adopted: 
REPUBLICAN PLATFORM, 1872. 

The Republican Party of the United States, assembled in national 
convention in the city of Philadelphia on the Sth and Gth days of 
June, 1872, again declares its faith, appeals to its history, and nn- 
nounces its position upon the questions before the country. 


1. During 11 years of supremacy it has accepted with grand courage 
the solemn duties of the time. It suppressed a igante rebellion, 
RAS peer 4,000,000 slaves, dec the equal citizenship of 
all, and established universal suffrage. Exhibiting 3 mag- 
nanimity, it criminally punished no man for political offenses, and 
warmly welcomed all who proved Sira Ad obeying the laws and 
dealing justly with their neighbors. It s steadily decreased with 
firm hand the resultant disorders of a great war and initiated a wise 
and humane policy toward the Indians. The Pacific Railroad and 
similar vast ened are have been generously aided and successfully 
conducted, the public lands freely given to actual settlers,- immigra- 
tion protected and encouraged, and a full acknowledgment of the 
naturalized citizens’ rights secured from European powers. A uniform 
national currency has been provided, udiation frowned down, the 
national credit sustained under the most extraordinary burdens, and 
new bonds negotiated at lower rates. The revenues have been care- 
fully collected and honestly applied. ite large annual reductions 
in the rates of taxation, the public debt has been reduced during Gen. 
Grant's Presidency at the rate of a hundred millions a year; great 
financial have been avoided, and ce and plenty prevail 
throughout the land. Menacing foreign difficulties have been ce- 
fully and honorably composed, and the honor and power of the 
Nation kept in high respect throughout the world. This glorious 
record of the is the parys best pledge for the future. We believe 
the people will not intrust the Government to any party or combina- 
tion of men composed chiefly of those who have resisted every step 


of this beneficent progress. 
2. The recent amendments to the National Constitution should be 
cordially sustained. because they are right, not merely tolerated be- 


2 ey Kafe 1891 heed should 

y appropriate on, 
tatrented only to the part 
3. Complete liberty and exact 
litical, and 
ed throu 


carried out according to their spirit 
the enforcement of which can safely be 
y that secured those amendments. 
equality in the . of all civil, 

ublic rights should be established and effectually main- 
out the Union by efficient and appropriate State and 
Federal legislation. Neither the law nor its administration should 
admit any on in respect of citizens by reason of race, creed, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 

4. The National Government should seek to maintain honorable 
peace with all nations, protecting its citizens everywhere, and sympa» 
oe as all peoples who strive for greater libert; 


by duties u 
as to aid 
industries, 


y 
line of duty became disabled, without regard to the length of service 
or the cause of such discharge. 

9. The doctrine of Great Britain and other European powers con- 
cerning alleglance— Once a subject always a subject 3 at 
last, — the efforts of the Republican Party, been abandoned, and the 
American idea of the individual's right to transfer allegiance havin. 
been accepted by European nations, it is the duty of our Governmen 
to guard with jealous care the rights of be ee citizens against the 
assumption of unautho claims by their former Governments, 
and we urge continued careful encouragement and protection of volun- 
tary immigration. 

10. The franking privilege ought to be abolished and the way pre- 
pared for a speedy reduction in the rates of postage. 

11. Among the questions which press for attention is that which 
concerns the relations of capital and labor, and the Republican Party 
recognizes the duty of so shaping legislation as to secure full protection 
and the amplest field for capital, and for labor, the creator of capital, 
the largest opportunities and a aoe share of the mutual profits of these 
two great servants of ci on. 

12. We hold that Congress and the President have only fulfilled an 
Imperative duty in their measures for the suppression of violent and 
treasonable organizations in certain lately rebellious regions, and for 
the protection of the ballot box; and therefore they are entitled to the 

s of the Nation. 

13. We denounce repudiation of the public debt, in any form or dis- 
guise, as a national crime. We witness with pride the reduction of 
the princi of the debt, and of the rates of interest upon the balance, 
and confidently expect that our excellent national currency will be 


perfected 8 5 a resumption of e payment. 
14. The Republican Pa is mind of its obligations to the loyal 
women of America for their noble devotion to the cause of freedom. 


Their admission to wider fields of usefulness is viewed with satisfac- 
tion; and the honest demand of any class of citizens for additional 
rights should be treated with tful consideration. 

15. We heartily approve the action of Congress in extending amnesty 
to those lately In rebellion, and rejoice in the growth of peace and 
fraternal fee ng throughout the land. 

16 The Republican Party proposes to respect the rights reserved by 
the le to themselves as carefully as the wers delegated by them 
to the Btate and to the Federal Governmen It disapproves of the 
resort to unconstitutional laws for the 3 of removing evils, by in- 
terference with rights not surrendered by the people to either the State 
or National Government. 

17. It is the duty of the General Government to adopt such measures as 
may, tend to encourage and restore American commerce and shipbuilding. 

8. We believe that the modest triotism, the earnest purpose, the 
sound judgment, the practical wisdom, the incorruptible integrity, and 
the illustrious services of Ulysses S. Grant have commended him to the 
heart of the American people, and with him at our head we start to-day 
upon a new march to victory. 
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19. Henry Wilson, nominated for the Vice Presidency, known to the 
whole land from the early days of the great struggle for liberty as an 
indefatigable laborer in all campaigns, an incorruptible legislator, and 
representative man of American institutions, is worthy to associate 
with our pat lcader and share the honors which we pledge our best 
efforts to bestow upon them, 


A aa Democratic convention of 1876 was held at St. Louis, Mo., June 


Samuel J. Tilden, of New York, was nominated for President and 
Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana, was nominated for Vice President, 
The following platform was adopted; 5 
DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM; 1876. 
We, the delegates of the Democratic Party of the United States, in 
national convention assembled, do hereby declare the administration of 
the Federal Government to be in urgent need of immediate reform; do 


hereby enjoin upon the nominees of this convention and of the Demo- 


cratic Party in each State a zealous effort and cooperation to this end; 
and do hereby appeal to our fellow citizens of every former political 
resets to undertake with us this first and most pressing patriotic 
uty. 

For the Democracy of the whole country we do here reaffirm our faith 
in the permanence of the Federal Union, our devotion to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, with its amendments 3 accepted as 
a final settlement of the controversies that engendered civil war, and 
do here record our steadfast confidence in the perpetuity of republican 
self-government, T 

In absolute acquiescence in the will of the majority, the vital 2 
ciple of republics; in the supremacy of the civil over the military 
authority; in the total separation of church and state, for the sake 
alike of civil and religious freedom ; in the equality of all citizens before 
just laws of their own enactment; in the liberty of individual conduct, 
unvexed by sumptuary laws; in the faithful education of the rising 

neration, that they may preserve, enjoy, and transmit these best con- 

itions of buman happiness and ho we behold the noblest products 
of a hundred years of changeful history; but while upholding the bond 
of our Union and great charter of these our rights, it behooves a free 
ple to practice aso that eternal vigilance which is the price of 
berty. 

Reform is necessary to rebuild and establish in the hearts of the 
whole people the Union 11 years ago happily rescued from the danger 
of a secession of States, but now to be saved from a corrupt centralism 
which, after inflicting . 10 States the xapacity of carpet-bag tyran- 
nies, has honeycombed the offices of the Federal Government itself with 
incapacity, waste and fraud; infected States and municipalities with 
the contagion of misrule, and locked fast the prosperity of an indus- 
trious people in the paralysis of hard times.“ 

Reform is accessary to establish a sound currency, restore the public 
credit, and ma ntain the national nonor. 

We denounce the failure, for all these 11 years of peace, to make 
good the promise of the legal-tender notes, which are a changing stand- 
ard of value in the hands of the people, and the nonpayment of which is 
a disregard of the plighted taith of the Nation. 

We denounce the improvidence which in 11 years of peace has taken 
from the peop’e ia Federal taxes thirteen times the whole amount of the 
legal-tender notes and 1 four times their sum in useless ex- 
pense, without accumulating any reserve for their redemption. 

We denounce the financial imbecility and immorality of that party 
which, during eleven years of peace, has made no advance toward resump- 
tion, no preparation for resumption, but instead has obstructed resump- 
tion by wasting our resources and exhausting all our surplus income; 
and, while annually professing to intend a speedy return to specie pay- 
ments, has annually enacted fresh hindrances thereto. As such hind- 
rance we denounce the resumption clause of the act of 1875, and we 
here demand its repeal. 

We demand a judicious system of preparation by public economies, by 
official retrenchments, and by wise finance, which shall enable the nation 
soon to assure the whole world of its perfect ability and its perfect 
readiness to meet any of its promises at the call of the creditor entitled 
to ayment. 
competent hands for execution, creating at no time an artificial scarcity 
of currency, and at no time alarming the public mind into a withdrawal 
of that vaster machinery of credit by which 95 per cent of all business 
transactions are performed—a system open, public, and inspiring gen- 
eral confidence—would from the day of its adoption bring healing on its 
wings to all our harassed industries, set in motion the wheels of com- 
merce, manufacturers, and the mechanic arts, restore . fer dayenol to 
labor, and renew in all its natural sources the prosperity of the people. 

Reform is necessary in the sum and modes of Federal taxation, to the 
A pa capital may be set free from distrust, and Jabor lightly bur- 

ened. 


We denounce the present tariff, levied upon nearly 4,000 articles, as a 
masterpiece of injustice, inequality, and false 83 It vields a 
dwindling, not a yearly rising revenue. It has impoverished many in- 
dustries to subsidize a few. It prohibits imports that might purchase 
the products of American labor, It has degraded American commerce 
from the first to an inferivr rank on the high seas. It has cut down the 
sales of American manufactures at home and abroad, and depleted the 
returns of American agriculture—an industry followed by half our 
pous It costs the peopie five times more than it produces to the 

reasury, obstructs the processes of production, and wastes the fruits of 
labor. t promotes fraud, fosters smuggling, enriches dishonest officials, 
and bankrupts honest merchants. We demand that all customhouse 
taxation shall be only for revenue. 

Reform is necessary in the scale of public expense—Federal, State, and 
municipal. Our Federal taxation has swollen from 60,000,000 gold, 
in i860, to 450,000,000 currency, in 1870; our aggregate taxation 
from 154,000,000 gold, In 1860, to 730,000,000 currency, in 1870: 
or in one decade from less than $5 per head to more than $18 per 
head. Since the peace, the people have paid to their tax gatherers 
more than thrice the sum of the national debt, and more than twice 
that sum for the Federal Government alone. We demand a rigorous 
frugality in every department and from every officer of the Government. 

Reform is necessary to put a stop to the profligate waste of public 
lands and their diversion from actual settlers by the party in power, 
which has squandered 200,000,000 acres upon rallroads alone, and out 
of more than thrice that aggregate has disposed of less than a sixth 
directly to tillers of the soil. 

Keform is necessary to correct the omissions of a Republican Congress 
and the errors of our treaties and our diplomacy, which have stripped 
our fellow citizens of foreign birth and kindred race, recrossing the 


e believe such a system, well devised, and, above all, intrusted to- 
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Atlantic, of the shield of American citizenship, and have exposed our 


brethren of the e coast to the incursions of a race not sprung from 
the same great . stock, and in fact now by Jaw denied citizenship 
through natura tion, as being neither accustomed to the traditions 
of a progressive civilization nor exercised in . equal laws. 
We denounce the policy which thus discards the liberty-loving German 
and tolerates a revival of the coolie trade in Mongolian women imported 
for immoral purposes, and Mongolian men held to perform servile labor 
contracts, and demand such modification of the treaty with the Chinese 
Empire, or such legislation within Constitutional limitations, as shall 
prevent further importation or immigration of the Mongolian race. 

Reform is necessary, and can never be ed but by making it the 
controlling issue of the elections, and lifting it above the two false 
issues with which the office-holding class and the party in power seek 
to smother it: 

1. The false issue with which they would enkindle sectarian strife in 


respect to the public schools, of which the establishment and support 


belong exclusively to the several States, and which the Democratic 
Party has cherished from their foundation, and is resolyed to main- 
tain without prejudice or preference for any class, sect, or creed, and 
without largesses from the Treasury to any. 

2. The false issue by which they seek to light anew the dying embers 
of sectional hate between kindred peoples once estranged, but now re- 
united in one indivisible Republic and a common destiny. 

Reform is necessary in the civil service. Experience proves that 
efficient, economical conduct of the governmental business is not pos- 
sible if its civil service be subject to chenge at every election, be a 
prize fought for at the ballot box, be a brief reward of party zeal, in- 
stead of posts of honor assigned for proved competency, and held for 
fidelity in the public employ; that the dispensing of patronage should 
neither be a tax upon the time of all our public men nor the instrument 
of their ambition, Here again promises falsified in the performance 
ea that the party in power can work out no practical or salutary 
reform. 

Reform is N even more in the higher grades of the public 
service. President, Vice President, judges, tors, Representatives, 
Cabinet officers—these and all others in authority are the people's ser- 
vants. Their offices are not a private perquisite; they are a public 


trust. 

When the annals of this Republic show the disgrace and censure of a 
Vice President, a late Speaker of the House of Representatives market- 
ing his rulings as a presiding officer, three Senators profiting secretly 
by their votes as lawmakers, five chairmen of the leading committees 
of the late House of Representatives exposed in jobbery, a late Sec- 
retary of the Treasury forcing balances in the public accounts, a late 
Attorney General misappropriating public funds, a Secretary of the 
Navy enriched or enriching friends by percentages levied off the profits 
of contractors with his department, an ambassador to England censured 
in a dishonorable speculation, the President’s private secretary barely 
escaping conviction upon trial for guilty complicity In frauds upon the 
revenue, a Secretary of War impeached for high crimes and misde- 
meanors—the demonstration is complete that the first step in reform 
must be the people’s choice of honest men from another party lest the 
disease of one posin organization infect the body politic, and lest 
by making no change of men or parties we get no change of measures 
and no real reform. y 

All these abuses, wrongs, and crimes, the product of 16 yeare’ 
ascendancy of the Republican Party, create a necessity for reform con- 
fessed by Republicans themselves; but their reformers are voted down 
in convention and misplaced from the Cabinet. The party’s mass of 
e eee is powerless to resist the 80,000 officeholders, its leaders 
and guides. 

Reform can only be had by a peaceful civic revolution. We demand a 
change of system, a change of administration, a change of parties, that 
we may have a change of measures and of men. 

Resolved, That this convention, representing the Democratic Party 
of the United States, do cordially indorse the action of the present 
House of Representatives in reducing and curtailing the expenses of 
the Federal Government in cutting down salaries, extravagant appro- 
priations, and in abolishing useless offices and places not required by the 

ublic necessities; and we shall trust to the firmness of the Democratic 

fembers of the House that no committee of conference and no misinter- 
pretation of the rules will be allowed to defeat these wholeosme measures 
of economy demanded by the country. 

Resolved, That the soldiers and sailors of the Republic, and the 
widows and orphans of those who have fallen in battle, have a just 
claim upon the care, protection, and gratitude of their fellow citizens. 


— 


The Republican convention of 1876 was held at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
June 14-16. 

Rutherford B. Hayes, of Ohio, was nominated for President and 
William A. Wheeler, of New York, was nominated for Vice President. 

The following platform was adopted : 


REPUBLICAN PLATFORM, 1876. 


When, in the economy of Providence, this Jand was to be purged of 
human slavery, and when the strength of government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people was to be demonstrated, the Repub- 
lican Party came into power. Its deeds. have passed Into history, and 
we look back to them with pride. Incited by their memories and with 
high aims for the good of our country and mankind, and looking to 
the future with unfaltcring courage, hope, and purpose, we, the repre- 
sentatives of the party, in national conyention assembled, make the fol- 
toning. declaration of be aed 

1. The United States of America is a nation, not a league. By the 
combined workings of the National and State Governments, under their 
8 constitutions, the rights of every citizen are secured at home 
and abroad and the common welfare promoted. 

2. The Republican Party has preserved these Governments to the 
hundredth anniversary of the Nation's birth, and they are now em- 
bodiments of the great truth spoken at its cradle: That all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by thelr Creator with certain 
inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness; that for the attainment of these ends governments have 
been instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed.” Until these truths are cheerfully obeyed or, if need 
be, vigor sey enforced the work of the Republican Party is unfinished. 

3. e permanent pacification of the southern section of the Union 
and the complete protection of all its citizens in the free enjoyment 
of all their rights are duties to which the Republican Party stands 
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— pl . The power to provide for the enforcement of the 
3 es em ed in the recent constitutional amendments is vested 
y those amendments in the Congress of the United States; and we 
declare it to be the solemn obligation of the legislative and executive 

ents of the Government to put into immediate and vigorous 
exercise all their constitutional powers for removing any just causes 
of discontent on the part of any class, and for securing to every Amer- 
ican citizen complete H and exact equality in the exercise of all 
civil, political, and publie rights. To this end we et, rei demand 
a Congress and a Chief Executive whose co’ and fidelity to these 
duties shall not falter until these results are placed beyond dispute or 


4. In the first act of Congress signed by President Grant the Na- 
tional Government assumed to remove any doubts of its ? 
discharge all just obligations to the public creditors and solemnly 
1 its faith “to make provisions at the earliest practicable period 
‘or redemption of the United States notes in coin.” Commercial 
prosperity, public morals, and the national credit demand that this 

fulfilled by a continuous and steady progress. to specie 


payment. 

8. Under the Constitution the President and heads of departments 
are to make nominations for office, the Senate is to advise and consent 
to appointments, and the House of Representatives is to accuse and 
8 faithless officers. The best interest of the public service 

lemands that these distinctions be respected ; that Senators and re- 
sentatives who may be judges and accusers should not dictate appoint- 
ments to office. The invariable rule for appointments should have ref- 
erence to the honesty, 3 and capacity of the appointees, giving 
to the party in power those places where harmony and vigor of admin- 
istration require its policy to be resented, but permitting all others 
to be filled by persons selected th sole reference to the efficiency 
of the public service and the right of all citizens to share in the honor 
of rendering faithful service to the country. 

6. We rejoice in the quickening conscience of the people concerning 
political affairs, and will hold all public officers to a d responsibility, 
and ge that the prosecution and punishment of all who betray 
official shall be swift, thorough, and K. 5 2 

7. The public-school system of the several States is the bulwark of 
the American Republic, and with a view to its security and permanence 
we recommend an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
forbidding the application of any 2 funds or pro for the benefit 
of a ools or institutions under contro. 

e revenue necessity for current expenditures and the obligations 
of the public debt must rae derived from duties upon importa- 
tions, which, so far as ble ould be adjusted to promote in- 
t of American la and advance the prosperity of the whole 
country. ; 

9. We reaffirm our opposition to further grants of the public lands 
to corporations and monopolies, and demand that the national domain 
be devoted to free homes for the people. 

10. It is the im tive duty of the Government so to modify exist- 
ing treaties with ropean Governments that the same protection shall 
be afforded to the adopted American citizen that is given to the native 
born, and that all necessary laws should be to protect immigrants, 
in the absence of power in the States for that ponon 

11. It is the immediate duty of Co ss to fully inves’ te the effect 
of the immigration and importation of Mongolians upon the moral and 
material interests of the country. 

12. The Republican Party recognizes with approval the substantial 
advances recently made toward the establishment of equal rights for 
women by the many important amendments effected by Republican 1 
latures in the laws which concern the 8 and property relations 
of wives, mothers, and widows, and by the appointment and election of 
women to the superintendence of education, ties, and other public 
trusts. The honest demands of this class of citizens for additional rights, 

rivileges, and immunities should be treated with respectful considera- 


on. 

13. The Constitution confers upon Congress sovereign power over the 
Territories of the United States for their government, and in the exer- 
cise of this power it is the right and qur o Congress to prohibit and 
extirpate, in the Territories, t relic of barism, polygamy ; and we 
demand such legislation as shall secure this end and the supremacy of 
American institutions in all the Territories. 

14, Seige ppm which the Nation has given to her soldiers and sailors 
must be fulfilied, and a grateful people will al s hold those who im- 
paues their lives for the country's preservation the kindest remem- 

rance, 


15. We perso deprecate all sectional feeling and tendencies. We 
therefore note with deep solicitude that the Democratic Party counts, 
as its chief — of success, upon the electoral vote of a united South 
secured through the efforts of those who were recently arrayed agains 
the Nation; and we invoke the earnest attention of the country to the 
grave truth that a success thus achieved would reopen sectional strife 
and imperil national honor and human rights. k 
16. We 57 5 the Democratic Party with being the same in char- 
acter and spirit as when it sympathized with treason; with making its 
control of the House of Representatives the triumph and opportunity 
of the Nation's recent foes; with reasserting and applauding in the 
National Capitol the sentiments of unrepentant rebellion; with sending 
front; with deliberately proposing. to repudiate the plighted, Taith of 
‘ont; w e ro o repu e 0 
the Government; with Lelng aiy false and imbecile upon the over- 
shadowing financial question ; with thwarting the ends of justice by its 
rtisan mismanagements and obstruction of inv tion; with prov- 
ng itself, through the period of its Sanan in the lower House of 
Congress, utterly incompetent to administer the Government; and we 
oop the ee against trusting a party thus alike unworthy, recreant, 
and inca e. 
17. The national administration merits commendation for its honor- 
able work in the management of domestic and foreign affairs, and Presi- 
dent Grant deserves the continued hearty titude of the American 
8 for his patriotism and his eminent ces in war and in ce. 
18. We present as our candidates for President and Vice P dent of 
the United States two dist ed statesmen of eminent ability and 
character and (og ye tted for those high offices, and we con- 
fidently ap; to the American pepu to intrust the ađministration 
of their public affairs to Rutherford Hayes and William A. Wheeler. 


> 8 ratic convention of 1880 was held at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
une 22-24. 

Winfield S. Hancock, of Pennsylvania, was nominated for President 
and William H. English, of Indiana, was nominated for Vice President, 


The following platform was adopted: 
DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 1880. 
The Democrats of the United States, in conyention assembled, de- 


clare— 
1, We pass ourselves anew to the constitutional doctrines and tra- 


ditions of the Democratic Party as Illustrated by the teachings and ex- 
ample of a long line of Democratic statesmen and patriots and em- 
bodied in the platform of the last national convention of the party. 

2. Opposition to centralizationism and to that dangerous spirit of 
encroachment which tends to consolidate the powers of all the depart- 
ments in one and thus to create, whatever be the form of government, 
a real despotism. No sumptuary laws, separation of church and state 
for the good of each, common schools fostered and protected. 

3. Home rule; honest money, the strict maintenance of the public 
faith, consisting of gold and silver and pa r convertible into coin on 
demand; the strict maintenance of the public faith, State and national; 
and a tariff for revenue only. 

4. The subordination of the military to the civil power and a general 
and thorough reform of the civil service. 

5. The t to a free ballot is the right preservative of all rights 
and must and shall be maintained in every part of the United States. 

6. The existing administration is the representative of conspiracy 
only, and its claim of right to surround the ballot boxes with are 
and deputy marshals to intimidate and obstruct the Sectors, and t 
unprecedented use of the veto to maintain its corrupt an 
power insult the people and imperil their Institutions. 

. We execrate the course of this administration in making places 
in the civil service a reward for political crime and demand a reform by 
statute which shall make it forever im ible for the-defeated cand 
date to bribe his way to the seat of the usurper by billeting villains 
upon the people. 

8. The great fraud of 1876-77, by which opoe a false count of the 
electoral votes of two States the candidate defeated at the polls was 
declared to be President and, for the first time in American history, the 
will of the people was set aside under a threat of military violence, 
struck a deadly blow at our system of representative government; the 
Democratic Party, to preserve the country from a civil war, submitted 
for a time in firm and patriotic faith that the people would punish this 
crime in 1880; this issue precedes and dwarfs every other; it imposes 
a more sacred duty upon the people of the Union than ever addressed 
the conscience of a nation of free men. 

9. The resolution of Samuel J. Tilden not again to be a, candidate for 
the exalted place to which he was elected by a majority of his country- 
men, and from which he was excluded by the leaders of the Republican 
Party, is received by the Democrats of the United States wi sensi- 
bility, and they declare their confidence in his wisdom, patriotism, and 
int ty, unshaken 1 assaults of a common enemy, and they 
further assure him t he is followed into the retirement he bas 
chosen for himself by the sympathy and respect of his fellow citizens, 
who regard him as one who, by elevating the standards of public mo- 
rality, merits the lasting titude of his country and his party. 

10. Free ships and a ving chance for American commerce on the 
seas and on the land. No discrimination in favor of transportation 
lines, corporations, or monopolies. 

11. Amendment of the Burlingame treaty. No more Chinese immi- 
8 except — 5 travel, education, and foreign commerce, and therein 
care’ 

12. Pub ic money and blic credit for public purposes solely, and 
public land for actual settlers. 

18. The Democratic Party is the friend of labor and the 3 
man and pledges itself to protect him alike against the cormorant an 
the commune. 

14. We congratulate the country upon the honesty and thrift of a 
Democratic Congress which has reduced the public nditures $40,- 
000,000 a year, upon the continuation of prosperity at home and the 
national honor abroad, and, above all, upon the promise of such a 
change in the administration of the Government as shall insure us 
—2 and lasting reform in every department of the public service. 


3 . convention of 1880 was held at Chicago, III., 
une N 
James A. Garfield, of Ohio, was nominated for President, and Chester 
A. Arthur, of New York, was nominated for Vice President. 

The following platform was adopted: 


REPUBLICAN ; PLATFORM, 1880. 


The Republican Party, in national convention assembled, at the end 
of 20 years since the eral Government was first committed to its 
charge, submits to the people of the United States this brief report of 
its administration: 

It serif yee a rebellion which had armed nearly a million men to 
subvert the national authority; it reconstructed the Union of the States, 
with freedom instead of slavery as its corner stone; it transformed 
4,000,000 human beings from the likeness of things to the rank of citi- 
1 relleved Congress of the infamous work of hunting fugitive 


It has raised value of our paper currency from 38 per cent to the 
= of L it has restored, upon a solid ba payment in coin of all 
nation 


despotic 


1879. 
Our foreign trade increased from 3700.090.009 to $1,150,000,000 in 
the same p ge our Ba nek U which were $20,000, less than our 
imports in 1 , were $265,000,000 more than our imports in 1879. 
ithout resorting to loans it has, since the war closed, defrayed the 
ord expenses of Government besides the accrui interest on the 
blic debt, and has disbursed annually more than $30,000,000 for sol- 
ers’ and sailors’ ions. It has id $880,000,000 ot the public 
debt, and by refunding the balance at lower rates has reduced the an- 
nual interest ch: from nearly $150,000,000 to less than $89,000,000. 
All the in es of the country have revived, labor is in demand, 
wages have increased, and thro out the entire country there is evi- 
dence of a coming Big r than we have ever ar fee 
Upon this record the Republican Party asks for the continued confi- 
dence and wag’ i of the people, and this convention submits for their 
roval the follo statement of the principles and purpeses which 
continue to guide and inspire its efforts: 


1. We affirm that the work of the Republican Party for the last 20 
years has been such as to commend it to the favor of the Nation; that 
the fruits of the victories which we have achieved through im- 
mense difficulties should be preserved; that the peace regained should 
be cherished ; that the Union should be perpetuated and that the liberty 
secured to this generation should be transmitted undiminished to other 
generations; that the order established and the credit acquired should 
never be impaired; that the pensions promised should be aid: that the 
debt, so much reduced, should be extinguished by the full eet of 
every dollar thereof; that the reviving industries should be further pro- 
moted ; fo that the commerce already increasing should be steadily 
encouraged. 

2. The Constitution of the United States is a supreme law and not 
a mere contract. Out of confederated States it made a sovereign 
nation. Some powers are denied to the Nation, while others are denied 
to the States; but the boundary between the powers delegated and those 
rener voa is to be determined by the national and not by the State 

unal. 

8. The work of 8 education is one left to the care of the 
several States, but it is the duty of the National Government to aid 
that work to the extent of its constitutional ability. The intelligence 
of the Nation is but the aggregate of the intelligence in the several 
States, and the destiny of the Nation must be guided not by the genius 
of any one State but by the Ata genius of all. 

4. The Constitution wisely forbids Congress to make any law re- 
specting the establishment of religion, but it is idle to hope that the 
Nation can be protected inst the influence of secret sec sm 
while each State is to its domination. We therefore recom- 
mend that the Constitution be so amended as to lay the same prohibi- 
tion Sry the 5 of each State, and to forbid the appropriation 
of public funds to the support of sectarian schools. 

. We reaffirm the belief avowed in 1876, that the duties levied for 
the p se of revenue should so discriminate as to favor American 
labor; that no further grants of the public domain should be made to 
any railway or other corporation; that, slavery having . — — in 
the State, its twin barbarity—polygamy—must die in the Territories ; 
that everywhere the protection accorded to a citizen of American birth 
must, be secured to citizens by American adoption; that we deem it the 
duty of Congress to develop and improve our seacoast and harbors, 
but insist that further subsidies to private ms or corporations 
must cease; that the obligations of the Republic to the men who pre- 
served its integrity in the day of battle are undiminished by the 
lapse of 15 years since their final victory—to do them honor is and 
snan forever be the grateful privilege and sacred duty of the American 
people. 

6. Since the authority to regulate immigration and intercourse be- 
tween the United States and foreign nations rests with the Congress of 
the United States and the treaty-making power, the Republican Party, 
regarding the unrestricted immigration of Chinese as a matter of grave 
concernment under the exercise of both these powers, would limit and 
restrict that immigration by the enactment of such Just, humane, and 
reasonable laws and treaties as will produce that result. 

That the purity and patriotism which characterized the earlier 
career of Rutherford B. Hayes in peace and war, and which guided the 
thoughts of our immediate predecessors to bim for a presidential candi- 
date, bave continued to inspire him in his career as ef Executive ; and 
that bistory will accord to his administration the honors which are due 
to an efficient, just, and courteous discharge of the public business, and 
wu 3 his vetoes interposed between the people and attempted 
partisan laws. 

8. We chargo upon the Democratic Party the habitual sacrifice of 
patriotism and justice to a supreme and insatiable lust for ofice and 
patronage ; that to obtain eer of the National Government and 
control of the place, the ve obstructed all efforts to promote the 

urity and to conserve the freedom of the suffra and have devised 
raudulent ballots and invented fraudulent certification of returns; 
haye labored to unseat lawfully elected Members of Congress, to secure 
at all hazards the vote of a majority of the States in the House of 
Representatives; have endeavored to 8 7, force and fraud the 
places of trust pren to others by the people of Maine, rescued by the 
courage and action of Maine's patriotic sons: have, by methods vicious 
in principle and tyrannical in practice, attached legislation to 
appropriation bills upon whose passage the very movement of the Goy- 
ernment 1 yee ve crushed the * Aina of the individual; have 
advocated the principles and sought the favor of the rebellion against 
the Nation, and have endeavored to obliterate the sacred memories 
and to overcome its 3 valuable results of natlonallty, personal 
freedom, and individual equality. 

oe ee steady, and complete enforcement of the laws and the 

on o 


poter all our citizens in the susoyment of all the privileges and 
1 guaranteed by the Constitution are the first duties of the 
ation, 


The dangers of a “Solid South“ can only be averted by a faithful 
performance of every promise which the Nation has made to the citi- 
zen, The execution of the laws, and the punishment of all those who 
violate them, are the only safe methods by which an enduring 3 can 
be secured and genuine prosperity, established throughout the South. 
Whatever promises the Nation makes the Nation must perform. A 
nation can not with safety relegate this duty to the States. The “ Solid 
South“ must be divided by the peaceful agencies of the ballot, and all 
honest opinions must there find free expression. To this cnd the honest 
voter must be protected against terrorism, violence, or fraud. 

And we affirm tt to be the a and the . of the Republican 
Party to use all .egitimate means to restore all the States of Union 
to the most perfect harmony which may be ble, and we submit to 
the practical, sensible people of these United States to say whether it 
would not be dangerous to the dearest interests of our country at this 
time to surrender the administration of the National Government to a 
party which seeks to overthrow the existing policy under which we are 
80 prosperous, and thus bring distrust and confusion where there is 
now order, confidence, and hope. 

9. The Republican Party, adhering to the principles affirmed by its 
last national convention of respect for the constitutional rules govern- 
ing N cenents to office, adopts the declaration of President Hayes 
that the reform of the civil service should be thorough, radical, and 
complete. To this end it demands the cooperation of the legislative with 
the executive Mod ay Yona of the Government, and that Congress shall 
80 legislate that fitness, ascertained by proper practical tests, shall 
admit to the public service. 


eae Democratic convention of 1884 was held at Chicago, III., July 


Grover Cleveland, of New York, was nominated for President and 
Thomas A, Hendricks, of Indiana, was nominated for Vice President, 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


The following platform was adopted: 
DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 1884. 


The Democratic Party of the Union, through its representatives in 
national convention assembled, recognizes that, as the Nation grows 
older, new issues are born of time and progress, and old issues perish. 
But the fundamental principles of the Democracy, approved by the 
united voice of the people, and will ever re as the best 
and only security for the continuance of free government. The preser- 
vation of personal rights; the equality of all citizens before the law; 
the reserved rights of the States; and the supremacy of the Federal 
Government within the Umits of the Constitution, will ever form the 
true basis of our liberti and can never be surrendered without de- 
stro. that balance of rights and powers which enables a continent 
to be developed in peace, and social order to be maintained by means 
of local self-government. But it is indispensable for the practical appii- 
cation and enforcement of these fundamental principles that the Gov- 
ernment should not always be controlled by one political party. Fre- 
uent change of administration is as necessary as constant recurrence 
o the pope ar will. Otherwise, abuses grow, and the Government, in- 
stead of being carried on for the gencral welfare, becomes an instru- 
mentality for imposing heavy bürdens on the many who are governed, 
for the benefit of the few who govern. Public servants thus become 
8 rulers, This is now the condition of the country; hence a 
change is demanded. 

The Republican Party, so far as ranns is concerned, is a remil- 
niscence, In practice it is an organization for enriching those who con- 
trol its machinery. The fruads and jobbery which have been brought 
to light in every department of the Government are sufficient to have 
called for reform within the Republican Party; yet those in authority, 
made reckless by the long possession of power, have succumbed to i 
corrupting influence and bave po in nomination a ticket against 
which the independent portion of the are in open revolt. 

Therefore a agen je is demanded. Such a change was alike necessar 
in 1876, but the will of the people was then defeated by a fraud whic’ 
can never be forgotten nor condoned. again in 1880, the change de- 
manded by the people was defeated by İavish use of money con- 
tributed by unscrupulous contractors and shameless jobbers, who had 
robe lag for unlawful profits or high office. The Republican Party, 
during its legal, its stolen, and its bought tenures of power, has stead- 
ily decayed in moral character and political capaci = Its platform 
promises are now a list of its past failures. It demands the restoration 
of our Navy; it has squandered hundreds of millions to create a Navy 
that does not exist; it calls upon Congress to remove the burdens under 
which American shipping has been depressed; it im and has con- 
tinued those burdens. It professes a policy of reserving the public lands 
for small holdings by actual settlers; it has given away the people's 
heritage till now a few railroads and nonresident aliens, individual 
and corporate, pomen a larger area than that of all our farms between 
the two seas. It professes a preference for free institutions; it organ- 
ized and tried to legalize a control of State elections by Federal troops. 
It professes a desire to elevate labor; it has subjected American work- 
ingmen to the competition of convict and imported contract labor. It 
professes gratitude to all who were disabled or died in the war, leaving 
widows and orphans; it left to a Democratic House of Representatives 
the first cffort to equalize both bounties and pensions. It profers a 
pledge to correct the irregularities of our tariff; it created and has con- 
tinued them. Its own tariff commission confessed the needs of more 


ing full voj however, that legislation affecting the operations of the 


But, in making reduction in taxes, it is not proposed to injure any 
domestic ind ies, but rather to promote their healthy growth. From 
the foundation of this Government, taxes collected at the customhouse 
have been the chief source of Federal revenue. Such they must con- 
tinue to be. Moreover, many industries have come to rely upon 1 
tion for successful continuance, so that any change of law must at 
every step regardful of the labor and capital thus involved. The process 
of reform must be subject in the execution to this plain dictate of 
Justice; all taxation shall be limited to the requirements of economical 
government. The necessary reduction and taxation can and must 
effected without depriving American labor of the ability to compete 
successfully with foreign labor, and without imposing lower rates of 
duty than will be ample to cover any increased cost of production which 
may exist in consequence of the higher rate of wages prevailing in this 
country. Sufficient revenue to pay all the expenses of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, economically administered, including pensions, interest and 
ge of the public debt, can be got under our present apateni of taxa- 
ion from the customhouse taxes on fewer imported articles, bearing 
heaviest on articles of luxury and bearing lightest on articles of neces- 
sity. We therefore denounce the abuses of the existing tariff, and, sub- 
a, to the preceding limitations, we demand that Federal taxation shall 

exclusively for public purposes, and shall not exceed the needs of 
the Government economically administered. 

The system of direct taxation known as the “internal reveuug “ is a 
war tax, and so long as the law continues the money derived there- 
from should be sacredly deyoted to the relief of the people from the 


1996 


remaining burdens of the war, and be made a fund to defray the ex- 
nse of the care and comfort of worthy soldiers disabled in line of 
uty in the wars of the Republic, and for the payment of such - 
sions as Congress may from time to time grant to such soldiers, a e 
fund for the sailors having already been provided, and any surplus 
should be paid into the Treasury. 

We favor an American continen licy based upon more intimate 
commercial and political relations th the 15 er Republics of 
North, Central, and South America, but entangling alliances with none. 

We believe in honest money, the gold and silver coinage of the Con- 
stitution, and a circulating medium convertible into such money without 


loss. 

Asserting the equality of all men before the law, we hold that it is 
the duty of the vernment in its dealings with the people to mete 
out equal and exact justice to all citizens, of whatever nativity, race, 
color, or persuasion, religious or political. 

We believe in a free ballot and a fair count, and we recall to the 
memory of the people the noble struggle of the Democrats in the Forty- 
fifth and Forty-sixth Congresses, which a reluctant Republican oppo- 
sition was compelled to assent to legislation making everywhere illegal 
the Wop ard of troops at the polls, as the conclusive proof that a Demo- 
cratic administration will preserve liberty with order. 

The selection of Federal officers for the Territories should be re- 
stricted to citizens previously resident therein. 

We oppose sumptuary laws, which vex the citizen and interfere with 
individual liberty, 

We favor honest civil-service reform and a compensation of all United 
States officers by fixed es, the separation of church and state, 
and the diffusion of free education by common schools, so that 
child in the land may be taught the rights and duties of citizenship. 

While we favor all legislation wh: will tend to the equitable dis- 
tribution of property, to the prevention of monopoly, and to the strict 
enforcement of individual rights against corporate abuses, we hold that 
the welfare of society depends upon a scrupulous regard for the right 
of ig mcd as defined by law. 

We believe that labor is best rewarded where it is freest and most 
enlightened. It should therefore be fostered and cherished. We favor 
the repeal of all laws restricting the free action of labor, and the enact- 
ment of laws by which labor o tions may be incorporated, and 
of all such legislation as will tend to enlighten the people as to the 
true relations of capital and labor. 

We believe that the public land ought, as far as possible to be kept 
as homesteads for actual settlers; that all unearned lands heretofore 
improvidentl, eae anes to railroad corporations by the action of 
Republican should be sestored to the public domain, and that no 
more grants of land shall be made to corporations or be allowed to 
fall into the ownership of allen absentees. 

We are to all propositions which upon any pretext would 
convert the General Government into a machine for collecting taxes, to 
be distributed among the States, or the citizens thereof. 

In reaffirming the declaration of the Democratic platform of 1856. 
that the liberal principles embodied by Jefferson in the Declaration of 
Independence, and sanctioned in the Constitution, which makes ours 
the d of liberty and the asylum of the oppressed of every nation, 
have ever been cardinal peenaa in the Democratic faith, we never- 
theless do not sanction the oa Syme of foreign labor or the admis- 
sion of servile races, unfitted by habits, training, religion, or kindred 
for absorption into the great body of our people or for the citizenship 
which our laws er. American civilization demands that against 
— re saga or importation of Mongolians to these shores our gates 


The Democratic Pa insists that it is the Ruy of the Government 
to protect with 1 delity and vigilance the rights of its citizens, 
native and naturalized, at home and abroad, and to the end that this 
e may be assured, United States papers of naturalization, 
ssued by courts of competent jurisdiction, must be respected by the 
executive and legislative departments of our own Government and 
by all foreign powers. It is an imperative duty of this Government 
to efficiently protect all the hts of persons and property of every 
American citizen in foreign lands, and demand and enforce 1 repara- 
tion for any invasion thereof. An American citizen is only responsible 
to his own Government for any act done in his own coun or under 
her flag, and can only be tried therefor on her own soil and according 
to her laws; and no power exists in this Government to atriate an 
American citizen to be tried in any foreign land for any such act. 

is country has never had a well defined and executed foreign policy, 

save under Democratic administration. That policy has ever been 
regard to foreign nations, so long as they do not act detrimental to the 
interests of the coun or hurtful to our citizens, to let them alone; 
that as a cesult of this policy we recall the acquisition of Louisiana, 
Florida, California, and of the adjacent Mexican territory, by purchase 
alone, and contrast these grand acquisitions of Democratic statesman- 
ship with the purchase of Alaska, the sole fruit of a Republican admin- 
istration of nearly a quarter of a century. 
The Federal Government should care for and improve the 3 
or 


Under a lon; 
marine was fast 


can po our merchants and 
sailors, Aying the Stars and Stripes in ony fe successfully searched 
out a marke erican industry; under a 
23 of a century of Republican rule and policy—despite our mani- 


est advantage over all other nations in 3 labor, favorable 


thrifty, and adventurous o 
rom the inherited burde 


life and industry in the Old World monarchies, their costly war navies, 
their 1 5 8 Wer Man armies ; despite 20 
ears o Repu can rule an € av — 
ne to Great Britain, alo with our aCA, the 1 of “the 


con 
ublican Party’s British policy, 
emocracy, an American policy. 
ted scheme and 


we demand in tos American labor, 
by reducing taxes, to the end that these United States may compete 
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with unhindered ers for the primacy among nations in all the arts 
of ce and fruits of liberty. 

ith profound regret, we have been N by the venerable 
statesman through whose person was struck that blow at the vital prin- 
ciple of Republics—acquiescence in the will of the majority—that he 
can not it us again to place in his hands the leadership of the 
Democratic hosts, for the reason that the achievement of reform in the 
administration of the Federal Government is 
and Saline strength. Rejoicing that his life has been 

judgm 


With this statement of the hopes, principles, and purposes of the 
Democratic Party, the part issue of reform and change in adminis- 
tration is submitted to the people, in calm confidence that the popular 
voice will pronounce in favor of new men and new and more favorable 
conditions for the growth of industry, the extension of trade, the em- 

loyment and due reward of labor and of capital, and the general wel- 
fare of the whole country. 


The Republican convention of 1884 was held at Chicago, III., June 


James G. Blaine, of Maine, was nominated for President, and John 
A. Logan, of Illinois, was nominated for Vice President. 
The following platform was adopted: 


REPUBLICAN PLATFORM, 1884. 


The Republicans of the United States, in national convention as- 
sembled renew their Be gy to the sires ry upon which they have 
triumphed in six su ve presidential elections, and congratulate the 
American ple on the attainment of so many results legislation 
and administration, by which the Republican rty has, after savin 
the Union, done so much to render its institutions just, equal, an 

eficent, the safeguard of liberty, and the embodiment of the best 
thought and highest purpose of our citizens. 

The Republican P. has gained its strength by quick and faithful 
response to the demands of the people for the freedom and equality of 
all men; for a united Nation, assuring the rights of all citizens; for 
the elevation of labor; for an honest currency; for purity in legisla- 
tion; and for integrity and accountability in all departments of the 
Government, and it accepts anew the duty of leading in the work of 
progress and reform. 
vet the death 6 Garfield, gerry 9 9 
8! ong conspicuous ongress ve promise of a strong and suc- 
comstal adminis ation—a promise fully realized during the short period 
of his office as President of the United States. is distinguished 
services in war and peace have endeared him to the hearts of the 
American people. 

In the administration of President Arthur we recognize a wise, con- 
servative, and patriotic policy, under which the country has been 
blessed with remarkable prosperity, and we believe his eminent services 
are entitled to and will receive the hearty approval of every citizen. 

It is the first duty of a government to protect the rights and 
promote the interests of its own people. 

The largest diversity of industry is most productive of general pros- 
perity, and of the comfort and independence of the people. 

We therefore demand that the imposition of duties on foreign im- 
ports shall be made, not for revenue only,” but that in raising the 
requisite revenues for the Government such duties shall be so levied 
as to afford security to our diversified industries and protection to the 
rights and wages of the laborer, to the end that active and intelligent 

r, as well as capital, may have its just reward, and the laboring 
man his fuil share in the national shan tig 

Against the so-called economic system of the Democratic Party, 
which would degrade our labor to the foreign standard, we enter our 
earnest protest. 

The Democratic Party has failed completely to relieve the people of 
the burden of unnecessary taxation by a wise reduction of the surplus, 

The Republican Party pled itself to correct the inequalities of the 
tariff and to reduce the surplus, not by the vicious and indiscriminate 
. of horizontal reduction, but by such methods as will relleve 

e taxpayer without injuring the laborer or the great productive in- 
terests of the country. 

We recognize the importance of sheep husbandry in the United 
States, the serious depression which it is now experiencing, and the 
danger threatening its future prosperity; and we therefore r t the 
demands of the 9 of this important agricultural interest 
for a readjustment of duties upon foreign wool, in order that such 
industry shall have full and adequate protection. 

We have always recommended the best money known to the civilized 
world; and we urge that efforts should be made to unite all commercial 
nations in the establishment of an international standard, which shall 
fix for all the relative value of gold and silver coinage. 

e lation of commerce with foreign nations and between the 
States Is one of the most important prerogatives of the General Gov- 
ernment; and the Republican ty distinctly announces its Roe to 
support such legislation as will fully and efficiently carry out ‘onsti- 

onal power of Co over interstate commerce. 

The principle of public regulation of railway corporations is a wise 
and salutary one for the protection of all classes of the people, and we 
favor legislation that shall prevent unjust discrimination and excessive 
charges for transportation, and that shall secure to the people and the 
railways alike the fair and equal protection of the laws. 

We favor the establishment of a national bureau of labor; the en- 
forcement of the eight-hour law; a wise and judicious system of general 
legislation by adequate appropriation from the national revenues, wher- 
ever the same is needed. We believe that 8 the protection to 
a citizen of American birth must be secured to citizens by American 
adoption; and we favor the settlement of national differences by inter- 


national arbitration. 

The 1 Party, having its birth in a hatred of slave labor 
and a des that all men may be truly free and equal, is unalterably 
opposed to placi our workingmen in competition with any form of 
servile labor, whether at home or abroad. In this spirit we denounce 
the importation of contract labor, whether from Europe or Asia, as an 
offense against the spirit of American institutions; and we pledge our- 
selves to sustain the present law restricting Chinese immigration, and 
to provide such further legislation as is necessary to carry out its pur- 
poses. 
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Reform of the civil service, auspiciously begun under Republican ad- 
ministration, should be completed by the further extension of the rm 
system, already established by law, to all the grades of the service 
which it is applicable. ‘The spirit and purpose of the reform should 
be observed in all executive appointments, and all laws at variance with 
the objects of existing reform — should be repealed, to the end 
that the dangers to free institutions which lurk in the power of official 
patronage may be wisely and effectively avoided. 

The public lands are a heritage of the propia of the United States, 
and should be reserved as far as possible for small holdings by actual 
settlers. We are opposed to the acquisition of large tracts of these 
3 . or individuals, especially where such holdings are 
n @ J 
such legislation as will tend to correct this evil. We demand of Cen- 
gress the speedy forfeiture of all iand grants which have lapsed by 
reason of noncompliance with acts of incorporation, in all cases where 
a has en no attempt in good faith to perform the conditions of 
suc rants, 

The grateful thanks of the American people are due to the Union 


soldiers and sailors ef the late war; and the Republican Party stands 


pledged to suitable pensions for all who were disabled, and for the 
widows and orphans of those who died in the war. Republican 
Party also pl s itself to the repeal of the limitations contained in 
the arrears act of 1879, so that all invalid soldiers shall share alike, 
and their sions ‘begin with the date of disability or discharge, and 
not with the date of application. 

The Republican Party favors a policy which shall keep us from en- 

ling alliances with foreign nations, and eS pas us the right 
to expect that fore nations shall refrain from Aling in American 
affairs—a policy which seeks peace and trade with all powers, but es- 
pecially with those of the Western Hemisphere. 

We demand the restoration of our Navy to its old-time strength and 
efficiency that it may in any sea protect the rights of American citizens 
and the interests of American commerce; and we call upon Congress to 
remove the burdens under which American shipping has been depressed, 
so that it may again be true that we have a commerce which leaves no 
sea unexplored and a Navy which takes no law from superior force. 

Resolved, That ap 


Territories wherein 3 to serve. 
Resolved, That it is duty of Congress to enact such laws as shall 
romptly and effectually suppress the system of polygamy within our 
Territor es and divorce the political from the ecclesiastical poner of 
the so-called Mormon urch; and that the laws so enacted should be 
rele enforced by the civil authorities if possible, and by the military, 


need be. 
The yas of the Dnited States, in their ized capacity, consti- 
tute a Nation and not an American federacy of States. The National 
Government is supreme within the sphere of its national duties; but 
the States bave reserved rights which should be faithfully maintained. 
Each should be guarded with jealous care, so that the harmony of our 
system of government vag’ be preserved and the Union kept inviolate, 
tage Me aoe & of our institutions rests upon the tenance of a 
free ot, an honest count, and correct returns. We denounce the 
fraud and violence practiced by the Democracy in Southern piason, DI 
which the will of a voter is defeated, as dangerous to the 
of free institutions; and we solemnly arraign the Democratic Party as 
belog the guilty recipient of the fruits of such frand and violence. 

e extend to the Republicans of the South, regardless of their former 
party affiliations, our cordial sympathy and pi to our most 
earnest efforts to promote the passage of such legislation as will secure 
to every citizen, of whatever race and color, the full and complete recog- 
nition, possession, and exercise of all civil and political rights. 


The Democratic convention of 1888 was held at St. Louis, Mo., June 5. 

Grover Cleveland, of New York, was nominated for President, and 
Allen G. Thurman, of Ohio, was nominated for Vice President. 

The following platform was adopted: 

DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 1888. 

The Democratic Party of the United States, in national convention 
of its fidelity 
3 at the 


OCTA 
tion of excessive taxation. 
MAINTENANCE OF THE UNION. 

Chief among its principles of ty faith are the maintenance of an 
Indissoluble union of free and indestructible States, now about to enter 


upon its second century of unexam progress and renown; devotion 
to a pa of government regulated by a written Constitution, strictl 

specifying wer and expressly reserving to the States 
or ple the entire ungran e of power; the encou nt of 
a genious Í ce, directed to all who have been chosen for 
brief terms to enact and execute laws, are c ed with the 
duty of peace, insuring equality, and es g justice. 


PLEDGES REDEEMED. 

The Democratic Party welcomes an exacting scrutiny of the adminis- 
tration of the executive power, which four years ago was committed to 
its trust in the selection of Grover Cleveland as President of the United 
States; but it challenges the most searching scru 


fidelity and devotion to the pl which then in the 


During a most critical period of our financial affairs re. 


the lle. 
N overtaxation, the anomalous cenditien of our currency, and 
a public debt unmatured, it has, by the adoption of a wise and conser- 
vative course, not only a disaster, but greatly promoted the pros- 
perity ef the people. 

HOMES FOR THE PEOPLE. 


for our ns. 


PENSIONS FOR THE SOLDIERS. 


While carefully guarding the interests of the ta vers and conform- 
ing strictly to the princip of justice and equity, it d out more 
for s and bounties to the soldiers and sallors of the ublic than 
Was ever paid before during an equal period. 


nds of nonresidents or aliens, and we will endeavor to obtain | 


intments by the President to offices in the Terri- | 
tories should be made from the bona fide citizens and residents of the 


to Democratic faith, and | 
‘tion 


concerning its | 
of 


“FOREIGN POLIEY. 


It has adopted and consistently pursued a firm and prudent foreign 
policy, p peace with all nations, while scrupulously maintaining 
all the rights and interests of our own Government and people at hume 
and abroad. ‘The exclusion from our shores of Chinese laborers has been 
effectually secured der the provisions of a treaty, the operation of 
ier has been postponed by the action of a Republican majority in the 
nate, 
CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM. 


Honest reform in the civil service has been inaugurated and main- 
tained by President Cleveland, and he has brought the public service to 
the highest standard of efficiency, not only by rule and precept, but by 
the 5 ot his own untiring and un administration of public 


RIGHTS OF THE PEOPLE. 

In every branch and department of the Government under Demo- 
cratic control the rights and the welfare of all the people have been 

arded and defended, every public interest has been protected, and 
of all our citizens before the law, without regard to race 
„ has been steadfastly maintained. Upon its record thus ex- 
hibited and upon the pledge of a continuance to the people of these 
benefits the Democracy invokes a renewal of ular trust by the re- 
election of a Chief Magistrate who has been faithful, able, and prudent. 
We invoke, in addition to that trust, the transfer also to the Democracy 
of the entire legislative power. 

TAXATION, r 
The Republican P. „contro the Senate and resisting in both 
Houses of QF ab gee a reformation of unjust and unequal tax laws, which 
the necessities of war and are now und the 
abundance of a long Pec denies to the people equality before the law 
th e justice which are their ne Thus the ae 
of American labor for a better share in the rewards of industry 18 stifi 
with false pretenses, enterprise is fettered and bound down to home mar- 
kets, capital is discouraged with doubt, and al, unjust laws can 
neither roperly amended nor repealed. The mocratic Party will 
continue, with all the power confined to it, the struggle to reform 
laws in accordance with the Peens of its last platform, indorsed at the 
ballot box by the suffrages of the people. 

Of all the industrious freemen of our land the immense majority, in- 
paige 3 every tiller of the sofl, gain no advantage from excessive tax 
laws, but the price of nearly everything th oe creased by the 
favoritism of an unequal system of tax J nm. All unnecessary 
taxation is unjust taxation. It is repugnant to the creed of Democracy 
that by such taxation the cost of the necessaries of Nfe should be unjus- 
tifiably increased to all our people. Judged by Democratic principles, the 
interests of the people are betrayed when, by unnecessary taxation, 
trusts and combinations are ‘permitted to exist, which while unduly en- 
riching the few that combine rob the body of our citizens by depriving 


them of the ‘benefits of natural competition. 


NATIONAL SURPLUS. 


Every Democratic rule of governmental action is violated when, 
through unnecessary taxation, a vast sum of money, far beyond the 
needs of an economical administration, is drawn from the people and 
the channels of trade and accumuiated as a demoralizing surplus in 
the National Treasury. The money now lying idle in the Gen Treas- 
ury resulting from sa pepe T taxation amounts to more than $125,- 
000,000, and the surplus collected is 5 the sum of more than 
$60,000,000 9 Debauched by this ense temptation, the 
remedy of the Republican * 0 is to meet and exhaust, by extravagant 
appropriations and expenses, whether constitutional or not, the accumu- 


| lation of extravagant taxation. The Democratic policy is to enforce 
| frugality in public expense and to abolish unnecessary taxati 


on. 
TARIFF REFORM. 


Our established domestic Industries and enterprises should not and 
need not be endangered by the reduction and correction of the burdens 
of taxation. On the contrary, a fair and careful revision of our tax 
laws, with due allowance for the difference between the wages of 
American and foreign labor, must promote and encourage every 
of such industries and enterprises by giving them assurance of an 
extended market and steady and continuous operations. In the in- 
terests of American labor, which should in no event be neglected, the 
revision of our tax laws contemplated by the Democratic Party should 
promote the advantage ef such labor by cheapening the cost of neces- 
saries of life in the home of every workingman and at the same time 
him steady and remunerative employment. Upon this 

closely concerning every phase of our 
national tife, and upon every gontan involved in the problem of good 
ment, the Democratic Party submits its principles and pro- 
esslons to the intelligent suffrages of the American people. 
REDUCTION OF REVENUE. 

Resolved, That this convention hereby indorses and recommends the 
early passage of the bill for the reduction of the revenue now pending 
in the House of Representatives. 

ADMITTANCE OF TERRITORIES. 

Resolved, That a just and liberal policy should be pursued in refer- 

ence to the eee that right of self-government is inherent in 


securing to 
question of tariff reform, 60 


ington, 
pop viation and development, entitled to admission into t 


FOREIGN SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Resolved, That we express our cordial sympathy with the 9 
people of 4 nations in their efforts to secure for themselves the in- 
estimable Messings of self-government and civil and 2 3 
e e arg declare our sympathy with the efforts of those nob 
patriots who, led by Gladstone and Parnell, haye conducted their grand 
and peaceful contest for home rule in Ireland. 


The Republican convention of 1888 was held at Chicago, Ill, June 


Harrison, of Indiana, was nominated for President, and 
Levi P. Morton. of New York, was nominated for Vice President. 
The folowing platform was adopted: 
REPUBLICAN Puatrorm, 1888. 
The Republicans of the United States. assembled N 4 their delegates 
In national convention, use on the threshold of their 88 
to honor the memory of tHeir first great leader, the immortal champion 
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of liberty and the rights of the N ere Lincoln —and to cover 
also with wreaths of imperishable remembrance and titude the 
heroic names of our later leaders, who have more recently been called 
away from our councils—Grant, Garfield, Arthur, Logan, Conkling. 
May their memories be e cherished. We also recall, with our 
txreetings and with prayer for his recovery, the name of one of our 
living heroes, whose memory will be treasured in the history both of 
Republicans and of the Republic—the name of that noble soldier and 
favorite child of victory, Philip H. Sheridan. 

In the spirit of those great leaders and of our own devotion to 
human liberty, and with that hostility to all forms of d tism 
and oppression which is the fundamental! idea of the Republican Party, 
we send fraternal congratulations to our fellow-Americans of Brazil 
apoa their pront act of emancipation, which completed the abolition 
of slave: roughout the two American continents. We earnest] 
hope that we may soon congratulate our fellow citizens of Iris 
birth upon the peaceful recovery of home rule for Ireland. 


FREE SUFFRAGE, 


e reaffirm our unswerving devotion to the National Constitution 
and to the indissoluble union of the States; to the autonomy reserved 
to the States under the Constitution; to the personal rights and lib- 
erties of citizens in all the States and Territories in the Union, and 
especially to the supreme and sovereign right of every lawful citizen, 
rich or poor, native or foreign born, white or black, to cast one 
free ballot in public elections and to have that ballot duly counted. 
We hold the free and honest popes ballot and the just and equal 
representation of all the people to be the foundation cf our repub- 
lican Government, and demand effective legislation to secure the in- 
tegrity and purity of elections, which are the fountains of all public 
authority, e charge that the present administration and the Demo- 
cratic majority in Congress owe their existence to the suppression 
of the ballot by a criminal nullification of the Constitution and la 
of the United States. y 


PROTECTION TO AMERICAN INDUSTRIES, 


We are uncompromisingly in favor of the American system of pro- 
tection; we protest against its destruction as proponen by the Presi- 
dent and his party. They serve the interests of Europe; we will su 
port the Interests of America. We accept the issue and confidently 
appeal to the people for their judgment. The protective system must 
be maintained, Its abandonment has always been followed by general 
disaster to all interests, except those of the usurer and the sheriff. 
We denounce the Mills bill as destructive to the general 2 ta the 
labor, and the 5 of the country, and we heartily indorse 
the consistent and patriotic action of the Republican Representatives in 
Congress in opposing its passage. : 

DUTIES ON WOOL, 


We condemn the proposition of the Democratic Party to place wool 
on the free list, and we insist that the duties thereon shall be ad- 
justed and maintained so as to furnish full and adequate protection 
to that industry throughout the United States. 


THE INTERNAL REVENUE. 


The Republican Party would effect all needed reduction of the 
national revenue by repealing the taxes upon tobacco, which are an 
annoyance and burden to Be robe and the tax upon spirits used 
in the arts and for mechanical purposes, and by such revision of the 
tariff laws as will tend to check imports of such articles as are 
produced by our people, the production of which gives kage gr dove po 
to our labor, and release from import duties those articles o 
production | (except luxuries) the like of which can not be produced 
at home. 


system, at the joint behests of the Whisky 
foreign manufacturers. 
FOREIGN CONTRACT LABOR. 


We declare our hostility to the introduction into this country 
of fore contract labor and of Chinese labor, alien to our civiliza- 
tion and our Constitution, and we demand the rigid enforcement of the 
existing laws nst it, and favor such immediate legislation as will 
exclude such labor from our shores. 

We declare our opposition to all combinations of capital, organized 
in trusts or otherwise, to control arbitrarily the condition of trade 
among our citizens ; and we recommend to Congress and the State legis- 
Jatures, in their 9 jurisdictions, such legislation as will prevent 
the execution of all schemes to oppress the people by undue charges 
on their supplies, or by unjust rates for the transportation of their 
products to market. We approve the legislation by Congress to prevent 
alike unjust burdens and unfair discriminations between the States. 

HOMES FOR THE PEOPLE. 

We reaffirm the policy of appropriating the public lands of the United 
States to be homesteads for American citizens and settlers, not alie: 
which the Republican party established in 1862, a; t the persisten 
opposition of the Democrats in Congress, and which has brought our 
western domain into such magnificent development. The restoration of 
unearned railroad land grants to the public domain for the use of actual 
settlers, which was begun under the administration of President Arthur 
should be continued. We deny that the Democratic party has ever 
restored one acre to the people, but declare that by the joint action of 
the Republicans and Democrats about 50,000,000 of acres of unearned 
lands . 5 granted for the construction of railroads have been 
restored to the public domain, in 3 of the conditions inserted 
by the Republican Party in the original grants. We charge the Demo- 
cratic administration with failure to execute the laws gecuring to 
settlers title to their homesteads, and with using approprf@fions made 
for that 9 to harass innocent settlers with spies and prosecutions, 
under the false pretense of exposing frauds and vindicating the law, 

HOME RULE IN TERRITORIES. 


The government by Congress of the Territories is based upon necessity 
only, to the end that they may become States in the Union; therefore, 
whenever the conditions of population, material resources, public in- 
telligence, and morality are such as to issue a stable local government 
therein, the people of such Territories should be permitted, as a right 
inherent in them, the right to form for themselves consitutions and 
State governments, and be admitted into the Union. Pending the 

reparation for statehood, all officers thereof should be selected from the 
—— fide residents and citizens of the Territory wherein they are to 
serve. e 
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ADMITTANCE OF SOUTH DAKOTA. 


South Dakota should of right be raat Af admitted as a State in 
the Union, under the constitution framed an adopted by her people, 
and we heartily indorse the action of the Republican Senate in twice 
passing bills for her admission. The refusal of the Democratic House 
of Representatives for partisan purposes, to favorably consider these 
bills is a willful violation of the sacred American rinciple of local 
self-government, and merits the condemnation of al just men. The 

nding bills in the Senate for acts to enable the people of Washington, 

orth Dakota, and Montana Territories to form constitutions and 
establish State governments should be passed without unnecessary delay. 
The Republican Pare piados itself to do all in its power to facilitate 
the admission of the Territories of New Mexico, Wyoming, Idabo, and 
Arizona to the enjoyment of self-government as States—such of them 
as are now qualified as soon as possible, and the others as soon as they 
may become so. 

MORMONISM. 


The political power of the Mormon Church in the Territories as exer- 
cised in the past is a menace to free institutions, a danger no longer 
to be suffered. Therefore we pledge the Republican party to a propriate 
l lation asserting the sovereignty of the Nation in all Territories 
where the same is questioned, and in furtherance of that end to place 
upon the statute books legislation stringent enough to divorce the 
political from the ecclesiastical power, and thus stamp out the attend- 
ant wickedness of polygamy. 

BIMETALLISM, 


The Republican Party is in favor of the use of both gold and silver 
as money, and condemns the policy of the Democratic administration 
in its efforts to demonetize silver. 


REDUCTION OF LETTER POSTAGE. 
We demand the reduction of letter postage to 1 cent per ounce. 
FREE SCHOOLS. 


In a Republic like ours, where the citizen is the sovereign and tho offi- 
cial the servant, where no power is exercised except by the will of the 
peonie, it is important that the sovereign—the people—should possess 
ntelligence. The free school is the promoter of that intelligence which 

to preserve us a free Nation; therefore the State or Nation, or both 
combined, should support free institutions of learning suflicient to afford 
to every child growing up in the land the opportunity of a good common- 
school education. 

ARMY AND NAVY FORTIFICATIONS. 


We earnestly recommend that prompt action be taken by Congress in 
the enactment of such legislation as will best secure the rehabilitation 
of our American merchant marine, and we protest nentet the passage by 
Congress of a free-ship bill, as calculated to work injustice to labor by 
lessening the wages of those engaged in Preparing materials as well as 
those directly employed in our shipyards. We demand appropriations 
for the early rebuilding of our Navy; for the construction of coast forti- 
fications and modern ordnance and other approved modern means of de- 
fense for the protection of our defenseless harbors and cities; for the 
payment of just pensions to our soldiers; for the necessary works of 
national importance in the improvement of harbors and the channels of 
internal, coastwise, and foreign commerce; for the encouragement of the 
shipping interests of the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific States, as well as for 
the payment of the maturing public debt. This policy will give employ- 
ment to our labor, activity to our various industries. increase the se- 
curity of our country, promote trade, open new and direct markets for 
our produce, and cheapen the cost of transportation. We affirm this to 
be far better for our country than the Democratic policy of loaning the 
Government's money, without interest, to“ pet banks.” 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


The conduct of foreign affairs by the present administration has 
been distinguished by its inefficiency and its cowardice. Having with- 
drawn from the Senate all nding treaties effected by Republican 
administrations for the removal of foreign burdens and restrictions upon 
our commerce and for its extension into better markets, it has neither 
effected nor e. any others in their stead. Professing adherence 
to the Monroe doctrine, it has seen, with idle complacency, the exten- 
sion of foreign influence in Central America and of foreign trade every- 
where among our neighbors. It has refused to charter, sanction, or 
encourage any American organization for constructing the Nicaragua 
Canal, a work of vital importance to the maintenance of the Monroe doc- 
trine and of our national influence in Central South America, and 
necessary for the development of trade with our Pacific territory, with 
South America, and with the islands and farther coasts of the Pacific 


PROTECTION OF OUR FISHERIES. 


We arraign the present Democratic administration for its weak and 
unpatriotic treatment of the fisheries question, and its pusillanimous sur- 
render of the essential privileges to which our fishing vessels are en- 
titled in Canadian ports under the treaty of 1818, the reciprocal mart- 
time legislation of 1830, and the comity of nations, and which Cana- 
dian fishing vessels receive in the ports of the United States. We con- 
demn the policy of the present administration and the Democratic ma- 
jority in Congress toward our fisheries as unfriendly and conspicuous] 
unpatriotic, and as tending to destroy a valuable national industry an 
an indispensable resource of defense ey ope a foreign enemy. The 
name of American applies alike to all citizens of the Republic, and im- 
poses upon all alike the same obligation of obedience to the laws. At 
the same time that citizenship is and must be the panoply and safeguard 
of him who wears it, and pro’ him, whether high or low, rich or poor, 
in all his civil rights. It should and must afford him protection a 
home and follow and protect him abroad, in whatever land he may be, 
on a lawful errand, 

CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM. 


The men who abandoned the Republican Party in 1884 and con- 
tinue to adhere to the Democratic Party have deserted not only the 
cause of honest government, of sound finance, of freedom, of purity of 
the ballot, but especially have deserted the cause of reform in the civil 
service. We will not fail to keep our ee because they have broken 
theirs, or because their candidate has broken his. We therefore repeat 
our declaration of 1884, to wit: “ The reform of the civil service, aus- 
piciously begun under the Republican administration, should be com- 

leted by the further extension of the reform system, already estab- 
fished by law, to all the Brey of the service to which it is applicable. 
The spirit and purpose of the reform should be observed in all Execu- 


tive appointments, and all laws at variance with the object of existing 
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reform legislation should be repealed to the end that the dangers to 
free institutions which lurk in the power of official patronage may be 
wisely and effectively avoided.” 


PENSIONS FOR THE SOLDIERS, 


The gratitude of the Nation to the defenders of the Union can not 
be 1 by laws. ‘The legislation of Congress should conform to 
the pledge made by a loyal ple, and be so enlarged and extended as 

to provide against the possibility that any man who honorably wore 
the Federal uniform should become the inmate of an almshouse or 
dependent upon private charity. In the presence of an overflowing 
Treasury it would be s public scandal to do less for those whose 
valorous se preserved the Government. We denounce the hostile 
spirit of President Cleveland in his numerous vetoes of measures for 
pension relief and the action of the Democratic House of Representa- 
tives in refusing even a consideration of general pension tion. 

In support of the principles herewith enunciated, we invite the co- 
operation of patriotic men of all parties, and especially of all working- 
men, whose prosperity is seriously threatened by the free-trade policy 
of the present administration. 

RESOLUTION RELATING TO PROHIBITION. 


The first concern of all Peregon is the virtue and sobriety 
of the people and the 2 of their homes. The Republican Party 
cordially sympathize with all wise and well-directed efforts for the pro- 
motion of temperance and morality. 


The Democratic convention of 1892 was held at Chi III., June 21. 
Grover Cleveland, of New York, was nominated for ident and 

Adlai E. Stevenson, of Ilinois, was nominated for Vice President. 
The following platform was adopted: 


DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 1892. 


Section 1. The representatives of the Democratic Party of the 
United States, in national convention assembled, do rea their 
allegiance to the principles of the party as formulated by Jefferson and 
exemplified by the long and illustrious line of his successors in Demo- 
cratic leadership, from Madison to Cleveland; we believe the public 
welfare demands that these principles be applied to the conduct of the 
Federal Government, through the accession to power of the N grde that 
advocates them; aud we solemnly declare that the need a return 
to these fundamental principles of a free popular government, based 
on home rule and individual „was never more urgent than now, 
when the tendency to centralize power at the Federal Capital has 

é a menace to the reserved rights of the States that strikes at 
the very roots of our Government, under the Constitution as framed 
by the fathers of the Republic. 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF ELECTIONS. 


Sec. 2. We warn the people of our common country, jealous for the 
reservation of their free institutions, that the policy of Federal con- 
rol of elections, to which the Republican Party has committed itself, 

is fraught with the gravest dangers, scarcely Iess momentous than 
would result from a revolution practically establishing monarchy on 
the ruins of the Republic. It strikes at the North as well as at the 
South, and injures the colored citizens even more than the white. It 
means a horde of deputy marshals at every polling pa armed with 
Federal power; returning boards appointed and controlled by Federal 
authority; the outrage of tbe electoral hts of the people in the sev- 
eral States; the subjugation of the colo people to the control of the 
party in power, and the ving of race antagonisms now happily 
abated, of the utmost peril to the safety and happiness of all—a meas- 
ure deliberately and justly described by a leading Republican Senator 
as the most infamous bill that ever crossed the threshold of the Sen- 
ate.“ Such a policy, if sanctioned law, would mean the dominance of 
a e gyn ener oligarchy of officeholders, and the first in- 
truste th its machinery could be dislodged from power only by an 


Believing that the preservation of republican government in the 
United States is dependent u the deteat of this policy of legalized 
force and fraud, we invite the support of all citizens who desire to 
see the Constitution maintained in its integrity, with the laws pursuant 
thereto, which have given our country a hundred 43 of unexampled 
prosperity ; and we pledge the Democratic Party, if it be intrusted with 
power, not only to the defeat of the force bill, but also to relentless 
bape aay to the Regublican policy of profligate expenditure, which, in 

e short space of two years, has = an enormous surplus and 
emptied an overfiowing Treasury, after piling new burdens of taxation 
upon the already overtaxed labor of the country. 


TARIFF LEGISLATION, 


Sec. 2. We denounce Republican protection as a fraud—a robbery of 
the t majority of the American people for the benefit of the few. 
We declare it to a fundamental principal of the Democratic Party 
that the Federal Government has no constitutional power to im 
and collect tariff duties, except for the pu of revenue only, and 
we demand that the collection of such taxes shall be limited to the 
2 of the Government when honestly and economicallx admin- 

ered. 

We denounce the McKinley tariff law enacted by the Fifty-first Con- 
gress as the culminating atrocity of class | lation ; we indorse the 
efforts made by the Democrats of the present Congress to modify its 
most oppressive features in the direction of free raw materials and 
cheaper manufactured goods that enter into general consumption, and 
we promise its repeal as one of the beneficent results that will follow 
the action of the people in intrusting power to the Democratic Party. 
Since the McKinley tariff went into operation there have been 10 re- 
ductions of the wages of the laboring men to 1 increase. We deny 
that there has been any increase of 5 to the country since 
that tariff went into operation, and we point to the dullness and dis- 
tress. to the wage reductions and strikes in the iron trade, as the best 

s muo ae tbat no such prosperity has resulted from the Mc- 

nley Act. 

We call the attention of thoughtful Americans to the fact that, after 
30 years of restrictive taxes against the importation of foreign wealth 
in exchange for our agricultural surpius, the homes and farms of the 
country have become burdened with a real estate debt of over 
$2,500,000,000, exclusive of all other forms of indeb ess; that in 


one of the chief 
estate å averaging * capita of the tota 


Itural States of the West there 5 a real 
population, 

and that s r conditions and encies are shown to exist in the 

other agricultural-exporting States. We denounce a policy wkich fosters 

no industry so much as it does that of the sheriff. 

RECIPROCITY. 


Sec. 4. Trade interchange on the basis of reciprocal advan to 
the countries participating is a time-honored doctrine of the Demo- 
cratic faith, but we denounce the sham reciprocity which juggles with 
the people's desire for enlarged forcign markets and freer exchanges, 
by pretending to establish closer trade relations for 2 country whose 
articles of export are almost exclusively agricultural pronac with 
other countries fhat are also agricultural, while erecting a custom- 
house barrier of prohibitive tariff taxes against tbe richest countries 
of the world, tha ready to take our entire surplus of products, 
and to exchange therefor commodities which are necessaries and com- 
forts of life among our own people 


TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS. 


Sud. 5. We recognize in the trusts and combinations, which are de- 
signed to enable capital to secure more than its just share of the joint 
roduct of capital and labor, a natural consequence of the prohibitive 
es which prevent the free competition which is the life of honest 
trade; but we believe their worst evils can be abated by law, and we 
demand the enforcement of the laws made to prevent and con- 
trol them, together with such further legislation in restraint of their 
abuses as experience may show to be necessary. 
PUBLIC LAND. 


Src. 6. The Republican Karty, while professing a policy of reserving 
tbe public land for small holdings by actual tlers, has given away 
the people's heritage, till now a few railroads and nonresident aliens, 
individual and corporate, possess a larger aren than that of all our 
farms between the two seas. The last Democratic Administration re- 
versed the improvident and unwise ponies of the Republican Party 
touching the public domain, and reclaimed from e and syn- 

dom e, nearly 100,000,- 


GOLD AXD SILVER. 

Sec. 7. We denounce the 8 legislation known as the Sher- 
man Act of 1890 as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities 
of danger in the future which should make all of its oy ap dy as 
well as its author, anxious for its repeal, We hold to the use 
of both gold and silver as the sta rd money of the country, and to 
the coinage of both gold and silver without discriminating against 
either metal or charge for mintage; but the dollar unit of coinage 
of both metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, or 
be bee poss through international agreement or by such safeguards 
of | ticn as sLall insure the maintenance of the rity of the two 
metals and the equa: power of every dollar at all times in the mar- 
kets and in the payment of debts: and we demand that all paper cur- 
rency shall be k at par with ard redcemable in such coin. We in- 
sist upon this policy as especially necessary for the protection of the 
farmers and the laboring classes. the first and most defenseless vic- 
tims of unstable money and a fluctuating currency. 

TAX ON STATE BANKS. 

Sec. 8. We recommend that the prohibitory 10 per cent tax on State 
bank issues be repealed. 

CIVIL SERVICE. 


See. 9. Public office is a public trust. We reaffirm the declaration 
of the Democratic National Convention of 1876 for the reform of the 
civil service, and we call for the honest enforcement of ali laws regu- 
lating the same. The nominition of a President, as in the recent 
Republican convention. by delegations composed largely of his ap- 

ntees, holding office at his pleasure, is a scandalous satire upon 
+ poena institutions, and a startling Mlustration of the methods 
yw 


ch a President may gratify his ambition. We denounce a policy ` 


under which Federal officeholders usurp control of party conventions 
in the States, and we pledge the Democratic Party to the reform of 
these and all other abuses which threaten individual liberty and local 
self-government. 

FOREIGN POLICY. 

Src, 10. The Democratic Party is the only party that has ever given 
the country a foreign policy consistent and vigorous, campanin respect 
abroad and inspiring confidence at home. ile avoiding entangling 
alliances, it has aimed to cultivate friendly relations with other na- 
tions, and especially with our neighbors on the American Continent, 
whose destiny is closely linked with our own, and we view with alarm 
the tendency to a policy of irritation and bluster, which is liable at 
any time to confront us with the alternative of humiliation or war. 
We favor the maintenance of a navy strong en for all purposes of 
national defense, and to properly maintain the honor and dignity of 
tke country abroad. x 

SYMPATHY FOR THE OPPRESSED. 

Sec. 11. This country has always been the of the oppressed 
from every land—exiles for conscience’ sake—and, the spirit of the 
founders of our Government, we condemn the oppression practiced by 
the Russian Government upon its Lutheran aud Jewish subjects, and 
we eall upon our National Government, in the interest of justice and 
humanity, all just and proper means, to use its prompt and best 
efforts to bring about a cessation of these cruel persecutions in the do- 
minions of the Czar, and to secure to the oppressed equal rights. We 
tender our profound and earnest sympathy to those lovers of freedom 
who are struggling for home rule and the great cause of local self- 
government in Ireland, 

IMMIGRATION. 


Sec. 12. We heartily approve all legitimate efforts to prevent the 
United States from being used as the dumping und for the known 
criminals and professional paupers Me Europe, and we demand the rigid 


trious and worthy of foreign lands. 
; ji PENSIONS, 


Src. 13. This convention hereby renews the expression of apprecia- 
tion of the patriotism of the soldiers and sailors of the Union in the 
war for its preservation, and we favor just and liberal pensions for all 
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disabled Union soldiers, their widows, and dependents; but we demand 
that the work of the Pension Office shall be done industriously, im- 
8 „ and honestly. We denounce the present administration of 
hat office as incompetent, corrupt, disgraceful, and dishonest. 


WATERWAYS. 


Sec. 14. The Federal Government shall care for and improve the 
ba! River and other great waterways of the Republic, so as to 
secure for the interior States easy and cheap transportation to the 
tide water. When any waterway of the public is of sufficient impor- 
tance to demand the aid of the Government, such aid should be ex- 
tended with a definite plan of continuous work until permanent im- 
provement is secured. 

NICARAGUA CANAL. 


Sec. 15. For purposes of national defense and the promotion of com- 
merce between the States, we recognize the early construction of the 
Nicaragua Canal and its protection against foreign control as of great 
importance to the United States. 

WORLD'S FAIR, 


Sec. 16. Recognizing the World's Columbian Exposition as a national 
undertaking of vast 8 in which the General Government has 
invited the cooperation of all the powers of the world; and, appreciat- 
ing the acceptance by many of such powers of the invitation so ex- 
tended and the broadest liberal efforts being made by them to contrib- 
ute to the grandeur of the undertaking, we are of the opinion that 
Congress should make such necessary financial provision as shall be 
requisite to the maintenance of the national honor and public faith. 


EDUCATION, 


Src. 17. Popular education being the only safe basis of popular suf- 
frage, we recommend to the several States most liberal appropriations 
for the public schools. Free common schools are the nursery of gi 
government, and they have always received the fostering care of the 
Democratic Party, which favors every means of increasing intelligence. 
Freedom of education, being an essential of civil and religious 
as well as a necessity for the development of intelligence, must not be 
interfered with under any pretext whatever. We are opposed to State 
interference with parental rights and rights of conscience in the edu- 
cation of children as an infringement of the fundamental Democratic 
doctrine that the largest individual ere consistent with the rights 
of others insures the highest type of American citizenship and the t 


government. 
ADMISSION OF TERRITORIES, 


Sse, 18. We approve the action of the present House of Representa- 
tives in passin Is for the admission into the Union as States of the 
Territories of New Mexico and Arizona, we favor the early admis- 
sion of all the Territories having necessary population and resources to 
admit them to statehood ; and while they remain Territories we hold that 
the officials appointed to administer the government of any Territory, 
together with the Districts of Columbia and Alaska, should bona fide 
residents of the Territory or District in which their duties are to be 
performed. The Democratie Party believes in home rule and the control 
of their own affairs by the people of the vicinage. 
PROTECTION OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES. 


Sec. 18. We favor legislation by Congress and State legislatures to 
2 the lives and limbs of railway employees and those of other 
iazardous transportation companies, and denounce the inactivity of the 
Republican Party, and particularly the Republican Senate, for causing 
the pega of measures beneneial and protective to this class of wage- 
workers. 

SWEATING SYSTEM, 


Src. 20. We are in favor of the enactment by the States of laws for 
abolishing the notorious rail min system; for abolishing contract con- 
vict labor; and for prohibiting the employment in factories of children 
under 15 years of age. 

SUMPTUARY LAWS. 


Sec. 21. We are opposes to all sumptuary laws as an interference 
with the individual rights of the citizen. 


CHANGES ASKED. 


Sec. 22. Upon this statement of pprinciples and policies the Demo- 
cratic Party asks the intelligent judgment of the American people. It 
asks a change of administration and a change of party, in order that 
there may be a change of system and a change of methods, thus assur- 
ing the maintenance unimpaired of institutions under which the Re- 
public has grown great and powerful. z 


5 T 1 a convention of 1892 was held at Minneapolis, Minn., 
une 7-10. 

Benjamin Harrison, of Indiana, was nominated for President, and 
Whitelaw Reid, of New York, was nominated for Vice President. 

The following platform was adopted: 


REPUBLICAN PLATFORM, 1892. z 


The representatives of the Republicans of the United States, assembled 
in general convention on the shores of the Mississippi River, the ever- 
lasting bond of an indestructible Republic, whose most glorious chaptér 
of history is the record of the Republican Party, congratulate their 
eoun eyen on the majestic march of the Nation under the banners in- 
scribed with the 1 7 5 les of our platform of 1888, vindicated by the 
victory at the san eee in our fields, workshops, and mines, 
and make the following declaration of principles: 


THE PRINCIPLE OF PROTECTION. 


We rcaffirm the American doctrine of protection. We call attention 
to its growth abroad. We maintain that the prosperous condition of 
our country is largely due to the wise revenue l lation of the last 
Republican Congress. We believe that all articles which can not 
produced in the United States, except luxuries, should be admitted free 
of duty, and that on all imports coming into competition with the 
products of American labor there should be levied duties equal to the 
difference between wages abroad and at home. 

We assert that the prices of manufactured articles of general con- 
i have been reduced under the operations of the tariff act of 


We denounce the efforts of the Democratic majority of the House of 
Representatives to destroy our tariff laws piecemeal, as manifested by 
their attacks upon wool, lead, and lead ores, the chief products of a 
number of States, and we ask the people fer their judgment thereon. 


TRIUMPH OF RECIPROCITY. 


We point to the success of the Republican policy of reciprocity, under 
which our i oe trade has vastly Increased and new and enlarged 
markets have n opened for the products of our farms and workshops. 
We remind the people of the bitter opposition of the Democratic Party 
i 65 ge business measure, and claim that, executed by a Repub- 

an a 
of the trade of the world. 


FREE AND SAFE COINAGE OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


The American people, from tradition and interest, favor bimetallism, 
and the Republican Party demands the use of both gold and silver as 
standard money, with such restrictions and under such provisions, to be 
determined by legislation, as will secure the maintenance of the parity 
of values of the two metals, so that the 88 and debt-payin, 

power of the dollar, whether of silver, gold, or paper, shall be at a 

times equal. The interests of the producers of the country, its farmers 
and its workingmen, demand that every dollar, paper or coin, issued by 
the Government shall be as good as any other. e commend the wise 
and patriotic steps already taken by our Government to secure an inter- 
national conference to adopt such measures as will insure a parity of 
value between gold and silver for use as money throughout the world. 


FREEDOM OF THE BALLOT, 


We demand that every citizen of the United States shall be allowed 
to cast one free and unrestricted ballot in all public elections, and that 
such ballot shall be counted and returned as cast; that such laws shall 
be enacted and enforced as will secure to every citizen, be he rich or 
poor, native or foreign born, white or b „ this sovereign right, 

aranteed by the Constitution. ‘The free and honest peas ballot, 

he just and equal representation of all the people, as well as their just 
and equal protection under the laws, are the foundation of our republi- 
can institutions, and the party will never relax its efforts until the 
integrity of the ballot and the purity of elections shall be fully guaran- 
teed and protected in every State. 

OUTRAGES IN THE SOUTH. 


We denounce the continued inhuman pan gg perpetrated upon 
2 citizens for political reasons in certain Southern States of 
e Union. 
EXTENSION OF FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


We favor the extension of our foreign commerce, the restoration of 
our mercantile marine by home-built ships, and the creation of a navy 
for the protection of our national interests and the honor of our flag; 
the maintenance of the most friendly relations with all foreign powers, 
meri alliances with none, and the protection of the rights of our 

shermen. 


MONROE DOCTRINE. 


We reaffirm our approval of the Monroe doctrine, and believe in the 
achievement of the manifest destiny of the Republic in its broadest 
sense. 

RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION. 


We favor the enactment of more stringent laws and regulations for 
the restriction of criminal, pauper, and contract immigration. 


EMPLOYEES OF RAILROADS. 


We favor efficient Mg Semon by Congress to protect the life and 
limbs of employees of transportation companies engaged in carrying 
on interstate commerce, and recommend legislation by the respective 
States that will 4 employees engaged in State commerce, in min- 
Ing, and manufacturing. 


CHAMPIONING THE OPPRESSED. 


The Republican Party has always been the champion of the op- 
ressed, and oe eri the dignity of manhood, irrespective of fait 
color, or nationality. It sympathizes with the cause of home rule in 

Ireland, and protests against the persecution of the Jews in Russia. 


FREEDGAM OF THOUGHT AND SPEECH. 


The ultimate reliance of free popular government is the intelligence 
of the people and the maintenance of freedom among all men. We 
therefore declare anew our devotion to liberty of thought and con- 
science, of speren and press, and approve all agencies and instrumen- 
talities which contribute to the education of the children of the land; 
but while insisting upon the fullest measure of religious liberty, we 
are opposed to any union of church and State. 


TRUSTS CONDEMNED. 


We reaffirm our opposition, declared in the Republican platform of 
1888, to all combinations of capital, organized in trusts or otherwise, 
to control arbitrarily the condition of trade among our citizens. We 
heartily indorse the action already taken upon this subject, and ask 
for such further legislation as may be uired to remedy any defects in 
existing laws and to render their enforcement more complete and 
effective. , 
FREÐ DELIVERY SERVICE. 


We approve the policy of extending to towns, villages, and rural 
communities the advantages of the livery Service now enjoyed 
by the 1 r cities of the country, and reaffirm the declaration con- 
tained in the Republican platform of 1888, pledging the reduction of 
letter poe to 1 cent at the earliest possible moment consistent 
with the maintenance of the Post Office Department and the highest 
class of Postal Service. 

SPIRIT OF CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM. 

We commend the spirit and evidence of reform in the civil service. 
and the wise and consistent enforcement by the Republican Party of 
the laws regulating the same. ` 

THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 

The construction of the Nicaragua Canal is of the highest importance 
to the American people, both as a measure of defense and to build up 
and maintain American commerce, and it should be controlled by e 
United States Government. 

TERRITORIES. 

We favor the admission of the remaining Territories at the earliest 
pereina day, having duc regard to tbe interests of tbe people of the 

erritories and of the United States. 


FEDERAL TERRITORIAL OFFICERS. 


All the Federal officers appointed for the Territories should be 
selected from bona fide residents thereof, and the right of self-goy- 
ernment should be accorded as far as practicable. 


ministration, our present laws will eventually give us control 
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ARID LANDS. 


We favor cession, subject to the homestead laws, of the arid public 
lands to the States and Territories in which they lie, under such con- 
sressional restrictions as to disposition, reclamation, and occupancy 
y settlers as will secure the maximum benefits to the people. 


THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


The World's Columbian Exposition is a great national ungėrtaktog 
and Congress should promptly enact such reasonable legislation in a d 
thereof as will insure a discharging of the expense and obligations 
incident thereto and the attainment of results commensurate with the 
dignity and progress of the Nation. 


SYMPATHY FOR TEMPERANCE. 


We sympathize with all wise and legitimate efforts to lessen and 
prevent the evils of intemperance and promote morality. 


PLEDGES TO THE VETERANS. 


Ever mindful of the services and sacrifices of the men who sayed the 
life of the nation, we pledge anew to the veteran soldiers of the Re- 
public a watehful care and a just recognition of their claims upon a 
grateful people, 

HARRISON’S ADMINISTRATION COMMENDED. 


We commend the able, patriotic, and ttoroughly American adminis- 
tration of President Harrison. Under it the country has enjoyed re- 
markable prosperity, and the 8 and honor of the nation, at home 
and abroad, have faithfully maintained, and we offer the record 
of pledges kept as a guaranty of faithful performance in the future. 


The Democratic convention of 1896 was held at Chicago, III., July T. 

William J. Bryan, of Nebraska, was nominated for President and 
Arthur Sewell, of Maine, was nominated for Vice President. 

The following platform was adopted: 


Democratic PLATFOR3, 1896. 


We, the Democrats of the United States, in national convention as- 
sembled, do reaffirm our allegiance to those great essential principles 
of justice and liberty upon which our institutions are founded, and 
which the Democratic party has advocated from Jefferson’s time to our 
own—freedom of 5 freedom of the press, freedom of conscience, 
the preservation o rsonal rights, the equality of all citizens before 
and the faithful observance of Constitutional limitations. 


all these years the ocratic Party has resisted’ the tend- 


arantees to every citizen 
the rights of civil and religious liberty. e Democratic party has 
alwa, been the exponent of political liberty and religious freedom, 
and it renews its obligations and reaffirms its devotion to these funda- 
mental principles of the Constitution. 

THE MONEY PLANK. 


Recognizing that the money question is paramount to all others at 
this time, we invite attention to the fact that the Federal Constitution 
named silver and gold together as the money metals of the United States, 
and that the firs gprs law passed by Congress under the Constitu- 
tion made the silver dollar the monetary unit and admitted gold to free 
coinage at a ratio based upon the silver-dollar unit. 

We declare that the act of 1873 demonetizing silver without the 
knowledge or approval of the American people, has resulted in the ap- 
preciation of gold and a corresponding fall in the prices of commodities 
produced by the people; a hea increase in the burden of taxation 
and of all debts, public and private; the enrichment of the money- 
lending class at home and abroad; the prostration of industry and im- 
poverishment of the people. 

We are unalterably opposed to monometalism, which has locked fast 
the prosperity of an industrial people in the pores of hard times. 
Gold monometalism is a British policy, and its adoption has brought 
other nations into financial servitude to London. It is not only un- 
American but anti-American, and it can be fastened on the United States 


only by the stifling of that spirit and love of liberty which proclaimed 
read political independence in 1776 and won it in the war of the Revolu- 
on. 


We demand the free and unlimited coinage of both silver and gold 
at 3 legal ratio of 16 to 1, without waiting for the ald or con- 
sent of any other nation. We demand that the standard silver dollar 

shall be a full legal tender, equally with gold, for all debts, public and 
private, and we favor such legislation as will prevent for the future the 
demonetization of any kind of legal-tender money by private contract. 

We are opposed to the policy and practice of surrendering to the 
holders of the obligations of the United States the option reserved by 
law to the Government of redeeming such obligations in either silver 
coin or gold coin. 

INTEREST-BEARING BONDS. 

We are opposed to the issuing of interest-bearing bonds of the United 
States in time of peace, and condemn the trafficking with syn- 
dicates, which, in exchange for bonds and at an enormous profit to 
themselves, supply the Federal Treasury with gold to maintain the 
policy of gold monometallism. 

AGAINST NATIONAL BANKS. 

Congress alone has the power to coin and issue money, and President 
Jackson declared that this power could not be delega to corporations 
or individuals. We therefore denounce the issuance of notes intended 
to circulate as money by national banks as in derogation of the Con- 
stitution, and we demand that all paper which is made a legal tender 
for public and 1 — 60 — debts, or which is receivable for dues to the 
United States, shall be issued by the Government of the United States, 
and shall be redeemable in coin. 


TARIFF RESOLUTION, 

We hold that tariff duties should be levied for purposes of revenue, 
such duties to be so adjusted as to operate equally throughout the 
country, and not discriminate between class or section, and that taxa- 


tion should be limited by the needs of the Government, honestly and 
economically administered. We denounce as disturbing to business the 
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Republican threat to restore the McKinley law, which has twice been 
condemned by the people in national elections, and which, enacted 
under the false plea of protection to home industry, proved a prolific 
breeder of trusts and monopolies, enriched the few at the expense of 
the many, restricted trade, and deprived the producers of the great 
American staples of access to their natural markets, 

Until the money question is settled we are opposed to any agitation 
for further changes in our tariff laws, except snch as are necessary 
to meet the deficit in revenue caused by the adverse decision of the 
Supreme Court on the income tax. But for this decision by the Su- 
preme Court, there woud be no deficit in the revenue under the law 
passed by a Democratic Congress in strict pursuance of the uniform 
decisions of that court for nearly one hundred years, that court having 
in that decision sustained constitutional objections to its enactment, 
which had previously been overruled by the ablest judges who have 
ever sat on that bench. We declare that it is the duty of Congress 
to use all the constitutional power which remains after that decision, 
or which may come from its reversal by the court as it may hereafter 
be constituted, so that the burdens of taxation may be equally and im- 
partially laid, to the end that wealth may bear its due proportion of 
the expense of the Government. 


IMMIGRATION AND ARBITRATION, 


We hold that the most efficient way of protecting American labor is 
to prevent the importation of foreign pauper labor to compete with it 
in the home market, and that the value of the home market to our 
American farmers and artisans is greatly reduced by a vicious mone- 
oe 5 — which depresses the prices of their products below the 
cost of production, and thus deprives them of the means of purchasing 
the products of our home manufactories; and as labor creates the 
of the country, we demand the passage of such laws as may be 
necessary to protect it in all its 

We are in favor of the arbitration of differences between employers 
engaged in interstate commerce and their employees, and recommend 
such legislation as is necessary to carry out this principle. 


TRUSTS AND POOLS. 


The absorption of wealth by the few, the consolidation of our leading 
railroad systems, and the formation of trusts and pools require a 
stricter control by the Federal Government of those arteries of com- 
merce. We demand the enlargement of the powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and such restriction and guaranties in the con- 
trol of railroads as will protect the people from robbery and oppression. 

DECLARE FOR ECONOMY. 


We denounce the profligate waste of the money wrung from the peo- 
ple by oppressive taxation and the lavish appropriations of recent Re- 
publican Con which have kept taxes while the labor that 

ys them in e and the products of the people's toll are 

lepressed in price t ey no lo repay the cost of production. We 
demand a return to that simplicity and economy which befits a demo- 
cratic government and a reduction in the number of useless offices, the 
salaries of which drain the substance of the people. 
FEDERAL INTERFERENCE IN LOCAL AFFAIRS. 

We denounce arbi interference by Federal authorities in local 
affairs as a violation of the Constitution of the United States and a 
crime against free institutions, and we especially object to government 
by injunction as a new and highly dangerous form of oppression by 
which Federal judges, in contempt of the laws of the States and rights 
of citizens, become at once legislators, judges, and executioners, and we 
approve the bill passed at the last session of the United States Senate 
an 
in 


now pending in the House of Representatives relative to contempts 
— cou and providing for trials by jury in certain cases of 
contemp 


PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


No discrimination should be indulged in by the Government of the 
United States in favor of any of its debtors. e approve of the refusal 
of the Fifty-third Congress to pass the Pacific Railroad funding bill and 
denounce the effort of the present Republican Congress to enact a simi- 
lar measure. 

PENSIONS. 


Recognizing the just claims of deserving Union pa ane Phd heartily 
indorse the rule of the present Commissioner of Pensions that no names 
shall be ey dropped from the pension roll, and the fact of en- 
listment and service should be deemed conclusive evidence against dis- 
ease and disability before enlistment. 

ADMISSION OF TERRITORIES. 

We favor the admission of the Territories of New Mexico, Arizona, 
and Oklahoma into the Union as States, and we favor the early admis- 
sion of all the Territories having the necessary population and resources 
to entitle them to statehood; and, while they remain Territories, we 
hold that the officials appointed to administer the government of ony 
Territory, together with the District of Columbia and Alaska, shoul 
be bona fide residents of the Territory or District in which their duties 
are to be performed. The Democratic Party believes in home rule, and 
that all panie lands of the United States should be appropriated to 
the establishment of free homes for American citizens. 

We recommend that the Territory of Alaska be granted a delegate in 
Con: „ and that the general land and timber laws of the United 
States be extended to said Territory. 


SYMPATHY FOR CUBA, 


The Monroe doctrine, as originally declared and as interpreted by suc- 
ceedi Presidents, is a permanent part of the foreign policy of the 
United States and must at all times be maintained. 

We extend our sympathy to the people of Cuba in their heroic strug- 
gle for liberty and independence. < 


CIVIL-SERVICE LAWS. 


We are opposed to life tenure in the public service, except as provided 

the Constitution. We favor appointments based on merit, -fixed 

terms of office, and such an administration of the civil-service laws as 
will afford equal opportunities to all citizens of ascertained fitness. 


THIRD-TERM RESOLUTION. 


We declare it to be the unwritten law of this Republic, established by 
custom and usage of 100 years, and sanctioned by the examples of the 
cot and wisest of those who founded and have maintained our 

vernment that no man should be eligible for a third term of the 
Presidential office. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS. 


The Federal Government should care for and improve the — 
River and other great waterways of the Republic, so as to secure for 


the interior States easy and cheap transportation to tidewater. When 
any waterway of the Republic is of sufficient importance to demand aid 
of the Government, such aid should be extended upon a definite plan of 
continuous work until permanent improvement is secured. 


CONCLUSION. 


Confiding in the justice of our-cause and the necessity of its success 
at the polls, we submit the foregoing declaration of principles and pur- 
2 to the considerate judgment of the American people. We invite 

he support of all citizens who approve them and who desire to have 
them made effective through I tion for the relief of the people and 
the restoration of the country's prosperity. 


. convention of 1896 was held at St. Louis, Mo., 
une 


J 1 

William McKinley, of Ohio, was nominated for President and Garret 
A. Hobart, of New Jersey, was nominated for Vice-President, 

The following platform was adopted: 

REPUBLICAN Plarronu, 1896. 

The Republicans of the United States, assembled by their representa- 
tives In national conves tion, appealing for the — —.— and historical 
justification of their claims to the matchless achievements of the 30 
years of Republican rule, earnestly and confidently ad themselves 
to the awakened intelligence, experience, and conscience of their country- 
men in the following declaration of facts and principles: 

For the first time since the Civil War the American people have wit- 
nessed the calamitous consequences of full and unrestricted Demo- 
cratic control of the Government. It has been a record of unparal- 
leled incapacity, dishonor, and disaster. In administrative manage- 
ment it has ruthlessly sacrificed indispensable revenue, entailed an 
unceasing deficit, eked out 87 55 802 00050 expenses with borrowed 
vier A piled up the public debt by $262,000,000 in time of peace, forced 
an adverse balance of trade, kept a perpetual menace hanging over the 
der pre fund, pawned American credit to alien syndicates, and re- 
versed all the measures and results of successful Republican rule, 

In the broad effect of its policy it has an panic, blighted 
industry and trade with prolon ression, closed factories, reduced 
work and wages, halted enterprise, and crippled American production 
while stimulating foreign production for the American market. Every 
consideration of public safety and individual interest demands that the 
Government shall be rescued from the hauds of those who have shown 
themselves incapable to conduct it without disaster at home and dis- 
honor abroad, and shall be restored to the 79 — which for 30 years 
administered it with unequaled success an pronio ; and in this 
connection we heartily indorse the wisdom, the patr otism, and the 
success of the administration of President Harrison. 


TARIFF. 


We renew and emphasize our al 
as the bulwark of American indus: 


rotection 
independence and the foundation 
his true 


of American development and prosperity. T erican policy 
taxes foreign products and encourages industry; it puts the 
burden of revenue on fo: ; It secures the market 


for the American producer; it uphelds the American standard of 
wages for the American workingman ; it puts the factory by the side of 
the farm, and makes the American farmer less d. ent on foreign 
demand and price; it diffuses general thrift, and founds the strength of 
all on the strength of each. In its reasonable application it is just, 
fair, and impartial: equally opposed to foreign control and domestic 
monopoly, to sectional discrimination and individual favoritism. 

We denounce the present Democratic tariff as sectional, injurious to 
the public credit, and destructive to business enterprise. e demand 
such an equitable tariff on foreli; imports which have come into com- 
petition with American ucts as will not only furnish adequate 
revenue for the necessary expenses of the Government, but will protect 
American labor from degradation to the wage level of other lands. We 
are not 1 to any particular schedules. The question of rates is a 
practical question to be Bie ee by the conditions of time and of 
production; the ruling a uncompromising principle is the protection 
and development of American labor and industry. The country de- 
mands a right settlement, and then it wants rest. 


RECIPROCITY. 


We belleve the repeal of the reciprocity arrangements negotiated by 
the last 8 administration was a national calamity, and we 
demand their renewal and extension on such terms as will equalize our 
trade with other nations, remove the restrictions which now obstruct 
the sale of American products In the ports of other countries and se- 
Pea ee markets for the products of our farms, forests, and 
‘actories, 

Protection and reciprocity are twin measures of Republican policy 
and go hand in hand. Democratic rule has recklessly struck down both, 
and both must be reestablished. Protection for what we produce; 
free admission for the necessaries of life which we do not produce; 
reciprocity agreements of mutual interests which gain open markets 
for us in return for our open market to others. Protection builds up 
domestic industry and trade, and secures our own market for ourselves ; 
reciprocity builds up foreign trade, and finds an outlet for our surplus. 

SUGAR. 

We condemn the present administration for not keeping faith with 
the sugar producers of this country. The Republican ty favors 
such protection as will lead to the production on American soil of all 
the sugar which the American people use, and for which they pay other 
countries more than $100,000,000 annually, í 


WOOL AND WOOLENS. 


To all our products—to those of the mine and the fields as well as 
to those of the shop and the factory; to hemp, to wool, the product of 
the great industry of sheep husbandry, as well as to the finished woolens 
of the mills—we promise the most ample protection. 


MERCHANT MARINE. 


We favor restoring the American policy of discriminating duties for 
the upbuilding of our marchant marine and the protection of our ship- 
ping n the foreign careying trade, so that American ships—the product 
of American labor smp oyed in American 8 sailing under the 
Stars and Stripes, and manned, officered, and owned by 
may regain the carrying of our foreign commerce. 


mericans— 


FINANCE. 


The Republican Party is unreservedly for sound money. It caused 
the enactment of the law providing for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments in 1879; since then every do has been as good as s paa; 

We are unaiterably et | gg to every measure calculat to debase 
our currency or impair the credit of our country. We are, therefore, 

e free coinage of silver except by international agree- 
ment with the leading commercial nations of the world, which we 
pledge ourselyes to promote, and until such agreement can be o 

ned the existing gold standard must be preserved. All our silve 
and paper currency must be maintained at parity with ld, and we 
Tavor all measures designed to maintain inviolably the obligations of 
the United States of all our money, whether coin or paper, at the 
leprae standard, the standard of the most enlightened nations of the 


PENSIONS. 


The veterans of the Union Army deserve and should receive fair 
treatment and generous recognition. Whenever practicable oe should 
be given the preference in the matter of employment, and they are 
entitled to the enactment of such laws as are best caleulated to secure 
the fulfillment of the pledges made to them in the dark days of the 
country’s peril. We denounce the practice in the Pension Bureau so 
recklessly and unjustly carried on by the present administration of 
reducing pensions and arbitrarily dropping names from the rolls, as 
deserving the seyerest condemnation of the American people. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


Our foreign policy should be at all times firm, vigorous, and dignified 
and all our interests in the Western Hemisphere carefully watched an 
pentane. The Hawailan Islands should be controlled by the United 

tates, and no foreign power should be permitted to interfere with 

them; the Nicaragua Canal should be built, owned, and o ted by 

the United States; and by the purchase of the Danish islands we 

suon secure a proper and much-needed nayal station in the West 
es. 


ARMENIAN MASSACRES. 


The massacres in Armenia have aroused the deep sympathy and Jost 
indignation of the American people, and we believe that the United 
States should exercise al] the influence it can property exert to bring 
these atrocities to an end. In Turkey American residents have been 

to the vest dangers and American property destroyed. 
There and everywhere American citizens and American property must 
be absolutely protected at all hazards and at any cost. 

MONROE DOCTRINE. 

We reassert the Monroe doctrine in its full extent, and we reaffirm 
the right of the United States to give the doctrine effect by respond- 
ing to the appeal of sny American State for friendly intervention in 
ease of EBurcpean encroachment. We have not interfered and shall 
not interfere with the existing possessions of any European power in 
this hemisphere, but these possessions must not on any pretext be 
extended. We hopefully look forward to the eventual withdrawal of 
the European powers from this hemisphe: and to the ultimate unien 
of all English-speaking parts of the continent by the free consent of 
its inhabitants. 

CUBA. 


From the hour of achieving their own independence the people of 
the United States have regarded with sympathy the stru; of other 
Ameritan 22 les to free themselves from European domination. We 
watch with deep and abiding interest the heroic battle of the Cuban 
patriots against Eyra ya oppression, and our best hopes go out for 
the full success of their determined contest for liberty. 

The Government of Spain parisg lost control of Cuba and being 
unable to protect the property or lives of resident American citizens 
or to — with its treaty obligations, we believe that the Govern- 
ment of the United States should actively use its influence and good 
offices to restore peace and give independence to the island. 


THE NAVY. 


The ce and security of the Republic and the maintenance of its 
righ influence among the nations of the earth and a naval 
power commensurate with its position and responsibility. We there- 
fore favor the continued enlargement of the Navy and a complete sys- 
tem of harbor and seacoast defenses. 


FOREIGN IMMIGRATION, 


For the protection of the quality of our American citizenship and 
of the wages of our workingmen os the fatal competition of low- 
2 labor we demand that the immigration laws be 5 en- 
orced and so extended as to exclude from entrance to the Unit tates 
those who can neither read nor write. 

CIVIL SERVICE. 

The civil-service inw was placed on the statute book by the Repub- 
Henn Party, which has always sustained it, and we renew our Ms paper 
declarations that it shall be thoroughly and honestly enforced, and 
extended wherever practicable. 

FREE BALLOT. 

We demand that every citizen of the United States shall be allowed 
to cast one free and unrestricted ballot, and that such ballot shall be 
counted and returned as cast. 

LYNCHINGS, 

We proclaim our unqualified condemnation of the uncivillzed and 

barbarous practice well known as lynching, or killing of human beings 
or charged with crime, without process of law. 
NATIONAL ARBITRATION, 

We favor the creation of a national board of arbitration to settle 
and adjust differences which may arise between employers and em- 
ployees engaged in interstate commerce. 

HOMESTBADS. 

We believe in an immediate return to the free-homestead policy of 
the Republican Party and urge the passage by Congress of a satisfac- 
to free-homestead measure, such as has already pa: the House 
and is now pending in the Senate. 

TERRITORIES. 

We favor the admission of the remaining Territories at the earliest 
| Ahad oad date, haying due regard to the interests of the people of 

e Territories and of the United States. All the Federal officers ap- 
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pointed for the Territories should be selected from bona fide residents 
charset sna the right of. self-government should be accorded as far as 
practicable. 


ALASKA, 


Wo believe the citizens of Alaska should have representation in the 
Congress of the United States, to the end that needful legislation may 
be intelligently enacted. 

TEMPERANCE, 

We sympathize with all wise and legitimate efforts to lessen and pre- 

yent the evils of intemperance and promote morality. 


RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 


The 8 Party is mindful of the nga and interests of 
women, otection of American industries includes equal Be! nag eee 
ties, equal pay for equal work, and protection to the home. e favor 
the admission of women to wider spheres of usefulness, and welcome 
their cooperation in rescuing the country from Democratic and Popu- 
listic mismanagement and misrule, 

Such are the it and policies of the Republican 8 By 
these principles we will abide and these policies we will put into exe- 
cution. We ask for them the considerate judgment of the American 

le. Confident alike in the history of our K party and in the 
Jusi ce of our cause we present our platform and our can tes in the 
ull assurance that the election will bring victory to the Republican 
Party and prosperity to the people of the United States. 


The Democratic convention of 1900 was held at Kansas City, Mo., 


July 4-6. 
William Jeunings Bryan, of Nebraska, was nominated for President 
and Adlai E. Stevenson, of Illinois, was nominated for Vice President. 
The following platform was adopted: 


Democratic PLATFORM, 1900, 


We, the representatives of the Democratic Party of the United 
States, assembled in national convention, on the anniversary of the 
adoption of the Declaration of Independence, do reaffirm our faith in 
that immortal proclamation of the inalienable rights of man and our 
allegiance to the Constitution framed in harmony therewith by the 
Fathers of the Republic. We hold, with the United States Supreme 
Coart, that the Declaration of Independence is the spirit of our Gov- 
ernment, of which the Constitution Is the form and letter. 


THE ORIGIN AND POWERS OF GOVERNMENT, 


We declare again that all governments instituted among men derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed; that any Govern- 
ment not besed upon the consent of the governed is a tyranny, and 
that to im upon any people a government of force is to substitute 
the meth of imperialism for those of a republic. We hold that the 
Constitution follows the flag and denounce the doctrine that an Execu- 
tive or Congress, deriving their existence and their power from the 
Constitution, can exercise lawful authority beyond it or in violation 
or it. 
We assert that no nation can long endure half republic and half 
empire, and we warn the American people that imperialism abroad 
will lead quickly and inevitably to despotism at home. 


TAXATION OF PORTO RICO. 


Believing in these fundamental principles, we denounce the Porto 
Rican law, enacted by a Republican Congress against the protest and 
oppondon of th: Democratic minority, as a bo'd and open violation 
of the Nation's organic law and a flagrant breach of the national good 
faith. It imposes upon the ple of Porto Rico a government with- 
out their consent and taxation without representation. It dishonors 
the American people by repudiiting a solemn pledge made in their be- 
half by the 8 general of our Army, which the Porto Ricans 
welcomed to a peaceful and unresisted occupation of their land. It 
doomed to poverty and distress a people whose helplessness appeals 
with peculiar force to our 2 and magnanimity. 

In this, the first act of its imperialistic program, the Republican 
Party seeks to commit the Unit States to a colonial pon incon- 
sistent with republican institutions and condemned by the “hupreme 
Court in numerous decisions. 


PLEDGE TO CUBA, 


We demand the prompt and honest fulfillment of our pledge to the 
Cuban people and the world, that the United States has no disposition 
or intention to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over the 
island of Cuba except for its pacification. The war ended nearly two 
years ago, profound peace reigns over all the island, and still the ad- 
ministration keeps the government of the island from its people, while 
Republican carpetbag officials plunder its revenues and exploit the 
colonial theory, to the disgraee of the American people. 


THE PHILIPPINES. 


We condemn and denounce the eh oe policy of the present ad- 
ministration. It has involved the Republic in unnecessary war, sacri- 
ficed the lives of many of our noblest sons, and pla the United 
States, previously known and applauded throughout the world as the 
champion of freedom, in the false an un-American position of crushing 
with military force the efforts of our former allies to achieve liberty 
and self-government. The Filipinos can not be citizens without en- 
1 our civilization; they can not be subjects without imperil- 
ing our form of government; and as we are not willing to surrender 
our civilization nor to convert the Republic into an empire we favor 
an immediate declaration of the Nation's purpose to give the Filipinos, 
first, a stable form of government; second, inde X NDS and, third, 
protection from outside interference, such as has n given for nearly 
a century to the Republics of Central and South America. 

‘The grecdy commercialism which dictated the Philippine policy of 
the Republican administration attempts to justify it with the plea that 
it will pay; but even this sordid and unworthy plea fails when brought 
to the test of facts. The war of criminal. aggression against the 
Filipinos, entailing an annual expense of many millions, has already 
cost more than any possible profit that could accrue from the entire 
Philippine trade for years to come. rthermore, when trade is ex- 
tended at the expense of liberty, the price is always too high. 

LEGITIMATE EXPANSION. 


We are not opposed to territorial expansion when it takes in desirable 
territory which can be erected into States in the Union and whose 
people are willing and fit to become American citizens. We favor ex- 
pansion by every peaceful and legitimate means. But we are unalter- 
ably opposed to seizing or purchasing distant islands to be governed 
outside the Constitution and whose people can never become citizens. 


We are in favor of extending the 9 influence among the na- 
tlons, but belleve that that uence should be extended not by force 
3 but through the persuasive power of a high and honorable 
e. 
THE PARAMOUNT ISSUE. 


The importance of other questions now pending before the American 
people is nowise diminished, and the Democratic Party takes no back- 
ward step from its position on them, but the burning issue of imperial- 
ism growing out of the 8 ish War involves the very existence of the 
Republie and the destruction of our free institutions. 
the paramount issue of the campaign. 


THE MONROB DOCTRINE. 


The declaration in the Republican platform adopted at the Philadel- 

hia convention, held in June, 1900, that the Republican Party “ stead- 
astlx adheres to the policy announced in the Monroe d ine” is 
manifestly insincere and deceptive. This profession is contradicted by 
the avowed policy of that party, in opposition to the spirit of the Mon- 
roe doctrine, to acquire and hold sovereignty over large areas of terri- 
tory and large numbers of people in the Eastern Hemisphere. We insist 
on the strict maintenance of the Monroe doctrine in all its integrity, 
both in letter and in 5 5 8 us necessary to prevent the extension of 
European authority on t continent and as essential to our supremacy 
in American affairs, At the same time we declare that no American 
pen le pean ever be held by force in unwilling subjection to European 
authority. 


We regard it as 


MILITARISM OPPOSED. 


It means conquest abroad and intimidation 
and oppression at home. It means the strong arm which has ever been 
fatal to free institutions. It is what millions of our citizens have fled 
from in Europe. It will impose upon our peace-loving poopie a large 
standing army and unnecessary burden of taxation and will be a con- 
stant menace to their liberties. A small standing army and a well- 
disciplined State militia are amply sufficient in time of peace. This 
Republic has no place for a vast military service and conscription. 


THE NATIONAL GUARD. 


In time of danger the volunteer soldier is his country’s best defender. 
The National Guard of the United States should ever be cherished in 
the patriotic hearts of a free people. Such organizations are ever an 
element of stren; and safety. ‘or the first time in our history and 
coeval with the Philippine conquest has there been a wholesale depar- 
ture from our time-honored and approved system of volunteer or; iza- 
tion. We denounce it as un-American, undemocratic, and unrepublican, 
and as a subversion of the anclent and fixed principles of a free people. 


TRUSTS. 


Private monopolies are indefensible and intolerable. LEA destro; 
competition, control the price of all material and of the finished =a 
uct, thus robbing both odie ae and consumer. They lessen the employ- 
ment of labor and arbitrarily fix the terms and conditions thereof, and 
deprive individual coersy and a small capital of their opportunity for 
betterment. They are the most efficient means yet devised for appro- 
priating the fruits of industry to the benefit of the few at the expense 


We oppose militarism. 


of the , and, unless their insatiate greed is checked, all wealth will 
be aggregated in a few hands and the Republic destroyed. 
The dishonest paltering with the trust evil by the Republican Party 


in State and Natiosal platforms is conclusive proof of the truth of the 
charge that trusts are the legitimate product of Republican policies, that 
they are fostered by Republican laws, and that they are protected by the 
Republican administration for campaign subscriptions and political sup- 

rt. 
Powe pledge the Democratic Party to an 8 warfare in Nation, 
State, and city against private monopoly in every form. Existing laws 
against trusts must be enfo and more stri nt ones must be en- 
acted, providing for publicity as to the affairs of corporations engaged 
in interstate commerce, requiring all corporations to show, before doing 
business outside the State of their origin, that they have no water in 
their stock, and that they have not attempted, and are not attempting, to 
monopolize any branch of business or the production of any article of 
merchandise ; and the whole constitutional power of Congress over inter- 
state commerce, the mails, and all modes of interstate communication 
shall be exercised by the enactment of comprehensive laws upon the sub- 
ject of trusts. 

THD FREE LIST AS A REMEDY. 


Tariff laws should be amended by putting the products of trusts upon 
the free list, to prevent monopoly under the plea of protection. 


REPUBLICAN INSINCERITY IN TRUST LEGISLATION. 


The failure of the present oe administration, with an absolute 
control over all the branches of the National Government, to enact any 
legislation designed to prevent or even curtail the absorbing power of 
trusts and illegal combinations, or to enforce the antitrust laws already 
on the statute books, proves the insincerity of the high-sounding phrases 
of the Republican platform. 


CORPORATE INTERFERENCE IN GOVERNMENT. 


Corporations should be protected in all their rights and their legiti- 
mate interests should be respected; but any. attempt by corporations to 
interfere with the public airs of the people, or to control the gov- 
ereignty which creates them, should be forbidden under such penalties 
as will make such attempts impossible. 


THE DINGLEY TARIFF LAW. 


We condemn the Dingley tariff law as a trust-breeding measure, skill- 
fully devised to give the few favors which they do not deserve and to 
place upon the many burdens which they should not bear. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


We favor such an enlargement of the scope of the interstate-commerce 
law as will enable the commission to protect individuals and communi- 
ties from discriminations and the public from unjust and unfair trans- 
portation rates, 

THE SILVER DECLARATION. 


We reaffirm and indorse the ogee of the national Democratie 
patcr adopted at Chicago in 1896, and we reiterate the demand of 
hat platform for an American financial system made by the American 
people for themselves, which shall restore and maintain a bimetallic 
rice level, and as part of such system the immediate restoration of the 
ree and unlimited coinage of silver and gold at the present legal ratio 
of 16 to 1, without waiting for the aid or consent of any other nation. 
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THE CURRENCY BILL DENOUNCED. 
We denounce the currency bill enacted at the last session of Co 
as a step forward in the Republican policy which alms to discredit the 
sovercign right of the National Government to issue all money, whether 
coin or paper, and to bestow upon national banks the power to issue and 
control the volume of paper money for their own benefit. A permanent 
national-bank currency, secured by Government bonds, must have a per- 
manent debt to rest upon, and if the currency is to increase the 
debt must also increase. The Republican currency scheme is therefore 
2 8 for fastening upon the taxpayers a perpetual and growing 
e 


We are opposed to this private corporation paper circulated as 
money but without le; tender qualities, and demand the retirement of 
the national-bank notes as fast as Government paper or silver certifi- 
cates can be substituted for them, 

POPULAR ELECTION OF SENATORS. 

We favor an amendment to the Federal Constitution angen for 
election of United States Senaters by the direct vote of the people, 
and we favor direct legislation wherever practicable. 

INJUNCTIONS, BLACKLIST, AND ARBITRATION. 

We are opposed to government by injunction; we denounce the black- 
list, and favor arbitration as a means of settling disputes between 
corporations and their employees. 

A DEPARTMENT OF LABOR.” 

In the interest of American labor and the uplifting of the working- 
man, as the corner stone of the prosperity of our country, we recom- 
mend that Congress create a de ent of labor, in charge of a 
secrctary with a seat in the Cabinet, believing that the elevation of 
the American laborer will bring with it increased protection and in- 
creased prosperity to our country at home and to our commerce abroad. 

LIBERAL PENSIONS. 


We are proud of the courage and fidelity of the American soldiers 


and sailors in all our wars; we favor liberal pensions to them and 
thelr dependents, and we reiterate the tion taken in the aaa 4 
latform in 1896, that the fact of tment and service shall 


med conclusive evidence against disease and disability before en- 
listment. 


FOR THE NICARAGUAN CANAL, 


We favor the immediate construction, ownership, and control of 
the akiaga gen Canal ig Be United States, and we denounce the in- 
the plank 


HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY. 


We condemn the Hay-Pauncefote treaty as a surrender of American 
rights and interests not to be tolerated by the American people. 


NEW STATES AND TERRITORIES, 


statehood, and home pole durin 
we favor home rule and a Territorial form of government for Alaska 
and Porto Rico. 

ARID LANDS. 

We favor an intelligent system of improving the arid lands of the 
West, storing the waters for purposes of irrigation, and the holding 
of such lands for actual settlers. 

CHINESE EXCLUSION. 

We favor the continuance and strict enforcement of the Chinese ex- 
clusion law, and its application to the same classes of all Asiatic 
races. 

ALLIANCES OPPOSED. 

Jefferson said: “Peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all 
nations; entangling alliances with none.” We approve whole- 
some doctrine, and earnestly protest a t the Republican departure 
which has involved us in so-called world politics, including the diplo- 
macy of Europe and the intri ‘grok We 
8 condemn the ill-concealed Republican 
which must mean discrimination a 
which has already stified the Nation’s voice, while liberty is being 
strangled in Africa. 

SYMPATHY FOR THE BOERS. 
in the principles of self-government, and rejecting, as did 
ers, the claim of monarchy we view with indignation the 
— of nd to overwhelm th force the South African re- 
= ics. Spea 


Believii 
our forefa 


as we do for the entire American Nation, except its 
publican officeholders, and for all freemen everywhere, we extend our 

1 to the heroic burghers in their unequal struggle to maintain 

their liberty and independence. 

REPUBLICAN EXTRAVAGANCE DENOUNCED. 


We denounce the lavish appropriations of recent Republican Con- 
gresses, which have kept taxes high and which threaten the perpetuation 
of the oppressive war levies. We © the accumulation of a surplus, 
to be squandered in such barefa: frauds upon the taxpayers as the 
shipping subsidy bill, which, under the false se of 8 
American shipbuilding, would put unearned millions into the pockets 
of favorite contributors to the Republican cam fund. We favor the 
reduction and speedy. of the war taxes and a return to the time- 
ral Democratic policy of strict economy in Governmental expendi- 

ures. 


OUR INSTITUTIONS IMPERILED, 


Believing that our most cherished institutions are in great peril, that 
tutional Republic is at stake, and that 
the decision now to be rendered will determine wheth 
to enjoy the blessed privileges of free government, which have made the 
United States great, prosperous, and honored, we earnestly ask for the 
foregoing declaration of principles the hearty support of the liberty- 
loving American people, regardless of previous parte affiliations, 


= 2 5 convention of 1900 was held at Philadelphia, Pa., 
une k 

William McKinley, of Ohio, was nominated for President, and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, of New York, was nominated for Vice President, 


The following platform was adopted : 
REPUBLICAN PLATFORM, 1900. 

The Republicans of the United States through their chosen representa- 
tives met in national convention, looking back upon an tnsurpassed 
record of achievement and looking forward into a great field of duty 
and opportunity, and appealing to the judgment of their countrymen, 
make these declarations : 


EXPECTATIONS FULFILLED. 


The . in Which the American people, turn from_ the 
Democratic Party, intrusted — four years ago to a Republican Chief 
Magistrate and a Republican Con, has been met and satisfied. When 
the people tħen assembled at the polls, after a term of Democratic 
legislation and administration, business was dead, indus paral 

and the national credit disastrously impaired. The country’s capi 
was hidden away and its labor distr and unemployed. 
crats had no other plan with which to improve the ruinous conditions 
i 1 ed had themselves produced than to eoin silver at the ratio 
0 to 1. 


PROMISE OF PROSPERITY REDEEMED, 


The Republican Party, denouncing this plan as sure to progu con- 
ditions even worse than those from which relief was sought, 

to restore prosperi 
tariff and a law ma 


laws. —. commission has been executed, and the Republican promise 
is redee: Ži 

Prosperity more general and more abundant than we have ever known 
has. fo owed these enactments. There is no longer controv as to 
the value of any Government obligations. Every American dol isa 
gold dollar or its assured equivalent, and American credit stands higher 
than that of any nation. Capital is fully employed, and labor every- 
where is profitably occupied. 

GROWTH OF EXPORT TRADE. 


No single fact can more strikingly tell the story of what Republican 
government means to the country than this, that while during the whole 
period of 107 years, tree 1790 to 1897, there was an excess of exports 
over imports of y $383,028,497, there has been in the short three 
years of the present Republican administration an excess of exports 
over imports in the enormous sum of $1,483,537,094. 


THE WAR WITH SPAIN. 


tarni dards 

furled. It was a war unsought and patiently resisted, but when it 
came the American Government was xen: Its fleets were cleared for 
action, its armies were in the field, and the quick and signal triumph 
of its forces on land and sea bore equal tribute to the courage of Amer- 
ican soldiers and sailors, and to the skill and foresight of Republican 
statesmanship. To ten millions of the human race there was given “a 
new birth of freedom,” and to the American people a new and noble 
responsibilty. 

M’KINLEY’S ADMINISTRATION INDORSED. 


We indorse the administration of William 3 Its acts have 
been established in wisdom and in patriotism, and at home and abroad 
it has distinctly elevated and extended the influence of the American 
Nation. Wa iing untried fa unforeseen responsibilities, 
President M ey has been in every situation the true American 

triot and the upright statesman, clear in vision, strong in judgment, 

rm in action, a inspiring and deserving the confidence of his 
countrymen, 

DEMOCRATIC INCAPACITY A MENACE TO PROSPERITY. 


In er 3 the American people to inderse this Republican record and 
to renew their commission to the Republican Party, we remind them of 
the fact that the menace to their p ity has in 
Democratic e and no less in the general incapacity of the 
Democratic Party to conduct public affairs. The prime essential of 
business rosperity is public confidence in the good sense of the Govern- 
ment and in its ability to deal intelligent! th each new problem of 
administration and le tion. That confidence the Democratic Party 

never earned. It hopelessly inadequate, and the country's pros- 
perity, when Democratic success at the polls is announced, halts and 
ceases in mere anticipation of Democratic blunders and failures. 


MONETARY LEGISLATION. 


We renew our allegiance to the principle of the gold standard and 
declare our confidence in the wisdom of the legislation of the Fifty-sixth 
Congress, by which the parity of all our ES Set the stability of our 
currency upon a gold basis has been secured. e recognize that interest 
rates are a potent factor in production and business activity, and for 
the purpose of further equalizing and of further lowering the rates of 
interest we favor such monetary legislation as will enable the varying 
needs of the season and of all ons to 3 met, in order 
that trade may be evenly sustained, labor steadily employed, and com- 
merce enl: The volume of money in circulation was never so great 
per capita as it is to-day. 

FREE COINAGE OF SILVER OPPOSED. 
We declare our steadfast op; tion to the free and unlimited coin- 
of silver. No measure to that end could be considered which was 
rt of the leading commercial countries of the world. 
ublican legislation may seem to have d the 
country against the peril of base and discredited currency, the election 
of a Democratic President could not fail to impair the country’s credit 
and to bring once more into question the intention of the American 
people to maintain upon the gola standard the parity of their money 
circulation. The Democratic rty must be convinced that the Amer- 
ican people will never tolerate the Chicago platform. 
TRUSTS. 


We recognize the recessity and propriety of the honest cooperation of 
capital to meet new business conditions, and especially to extend our 
rapidly increasing foreign trade; but we condemn all conspiracies and 
combinations intended to restrict business, to create monopolies, to 
limit production, or to control prices, and favor such legislation as will 
effectively restrain and prevent all such abuses, protect and promote 


competition, and secure the rights of producers, labore: and all who 
are — in industry and — he ries 
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PROTECTION POLICY REAFFIRMED. 


ulated and p 


vernmen 
of their own markets, their constan 


protected in the occupane 
1 have enabled them to fo finally enter the 


creasing knowledge and 
markets of the oid. 
RECIPROCITY FAVORED. 

We favor the associated policy of reciprocity, so directed as to open 
our markets on favorable terms for what we do not ourselves produce | in 
return fer free foreign markets. 

RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION, AND OTHER LABOR LEGISLATION. 

In the 5 interest of 9 workmen we favor a more effective 
restriction of the immigration of che: A from foreign lands, the 
extension of op 1 of education working children, the —.— 
of the age limit for child labor, the protection of free labor as a 

contract convict labor, and an effective system of labor insurance. 

3 

Our present dependence upon foreign ping for mpr jir m of our 

ee carrying —— is a reat loss to the 1 

is also a serious danger to our trade, for its sud witharawal fn 
the event of European war would serio — — our 2 foreign 
commerce. 


The national defense and naval efficiency 9 coun 
moreover, supply a compelling reason for legislation which w. will 
us to recover our former place among the trade-carrying fleets of the 


world. 
DEBT TO SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 
The Nation owes a debt of A rofound gpg Sed 
sailors who have fought its ba 
go for the survivors erg i 
fallen in the country’s 
even ent, should be lberaliy t to emplo; ment in the public 
8 wherever ical 0 
= e, 3 ter 


the soldiers and 


to soldiers and sailors and widows and 
THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


We commend the poles of the May par rata in main Bow 
3 of the ciyi The administration has acted w 
ts effort to secure for publie | service in pond Porto anny y Hawaii Neat 
the Philippine Islands ong those whose a by 
training and We believe that > that employment tn ublie 
seryice in these 8 should be 1 to 


their inhabitants. 
It was the plain p 


THE RACE QUESTION. 
of the fifteenth amendment to the Constitu- 


tion to 8 di tion on account of race or color in regulating 
the el franchise. Devices of State N whether by statu- 
tory or conatitutional enaetmen H — urpose of this amend- 


ment are revolutionary and sh 
PUBLIC oi 
Public movements looking to a t improvement of the roads 
and 8 the nun — meet with our cordial approval, and we 
sub, to the earnest consideration of t e people and of 
1 — 3 legislatures of the several States. 
RURAL FREE DELIVERY. 
We favor the extension of the Rural Free-Delivery Service wherever 
its extension may be justified. 
LAND LEGISLATION, 
In further pursuance of the constant policy e the ing 
natlonal e free homes on the public domain, we recommend adequate 
oam legislation to reclaim the arid lands of the Hatta States, re- 
control of the distribution of water for irrigation to the respec- 
Are 8 States and Territories. 
NEW STATES PROPOSED. 
We favor home rule for and the early admission to statehood of the 
Territories of New Mexico, Arizona, Oklahoma. 
REDUCTION OF WAR TAXES. 
amended to provide sufficient revenue tor the con- 


The Dingley Act 
rmed its 7 555 a t has 


duct of the war, bas so well perform: 


mony to reduce the war debt in the sum of $40,000. So am ample are 
e Government’s revenues and so great is the pubie cons the 
integrity of its obligations that ‘ts newly func funded 2 . — b bonds Sell 
ata premium. The country is now justified and it will be 


the pales of the Republican Party to eines about, a reduction of the 
war taxes. 
ISTHMIAN CANAL AND NEW MARKETS, 


We favor the construction, ownership, control, and protection of an 
Isthmian Canal by the Government of ie United’ States. New markets 
are necessary for the 5 lus of our farm products. ery 
effort should be made to open and ob Een. markets, especially in the 
Orient, and the administration is to be commended for its suc- 
cessful efforts to commit all trading and 9 nations to the policy 
of the open door in China. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 

In the interest of our expanding commerce we recommend that Con- 
gress create a Deparment of Commerce and Industries in the charge of 
a Secretary with a seat in the Cabinet. The United States consular 
system should be reorganized under the supervision of this new depart- 
ment upon such a basis of appointment and tenure as will render it still 
more serviceable to the Nation's inereasing trade. 

PROTECTION OF CITIZENS. 

The American Government must protect the person and property 1 

every citizen wherever they are wrongfully violated or placed — tot pe 
SERVICES OF WOMEN. 

We congratulate the women of America Associa ion their splendid record of 
public service in the Volunteer Aid Association and as nurses in 
and hospital during the recent campaigns of our armies in the East 
West Indies, and we a preciate 1 their faithful cooperation in all works 
of education and Saduetty. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS— SAMOAN AND HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
President McKinley has conducted the foreign affairs of the United 


States with it to the American ple. In releasing 
us from the vexatious conditions of a 9 all —.— for the govern- 
ment of Samoa his course is commend By securing 
to our undivided control the most important island of the "Samoan group 
and the best harbor in the southern Pacific every American interest has 
been safeguarded. 


n 
F the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands to the United 


THE HAGUE CONFERENCE—THE MONRSE DOCTRINE—THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
WAR, 


T 
regarded when President McKinle his 
e interest of ce between Great Britain and the 
While the American Government must con- 
by W: — ammod by 8 ae 
imposed upon us e gue eai o noninter- 
European controversies, the poopie earnestly bope 
that a way may soon be found, honorable alike to both contending par- 
ties, to terminate the strife between them. 
SOVEREIGNTY IN NEW POSSESSIONS. 
In acceptin; the treaty of Paris the just responsibility of our 
r | vietories in War, the President and the Senate won the 
undoubted app! of the American e. No other course was 
sible than to destroy Spain's sove bales 
and in the 9 Islands. That course created 
before the world and with the unorganized po; 
vention had freed from Spain to provide tor the 
and order and for the establishment of good government and for the 


performance of international ee: 
Our authori y could not be ar ess than our ility, and wherever 
— were extended the Bete 8 duty of the Govern- 
t to > its authority, t ut Get ison meen ion, and 
AN 8 the blessings of 1 pA ing upon all the secon’ 
Pehe largest measure of self-government Spence inal with their wel- 
fare and our duties shall be secured to them by law. 
INDEPENDENCE OF CUBA. 
and self-government were 
declared, 


To assured in 
and to the lett letter this pledge shall 


Cuba independencce 
voice by which war was 
be performed 


— 


INVOKES pon oe aac OF THE PEOPLE. 


The Republican its history and upon this declaration of 


its petioles and Bk 3 aks tly ae considerate and ap- 
proving judgment the haseran P people. 


The Democratic convention of 1904 was held at St. Louis, Mo., 


Zugitan R i spe ee New York, was nominated for President and 
Henry G. ig Virginia, was nominated for Vice President. 
The following 3 was adopted: 


DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION, 1904. 


The Democra of the United S 


tic Maa oe, convention 

assembled, declares i evotion to nog essen = principios of the Demo- 
cratic faith which us 8 

Under them local ecu SAAE unity, ‘and prosperity 

were alike established. ey underlay our ind the enea 

of our free 3 and 8 Democratic nee m isiana 

to California va fe 


responsibilities im- 

us, particularly this time, the necessity of reform and the 

rescue of he administration, of ernment er the headstrong, arbi- 

trary, and spasmodic 1 which distract business by uncertainty 

and pervade the public mind with dread, distrust, and perturbation. 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


The 9 of these fundamental principles to the living issues 
of the day is the step toward the assured peace, safety, and prog- 
ress of our Nation. 3 of the press, of conscience, an of speech; 
of ality before the law of all citizens; right of trial by jury; hanna 

= Banon defended by the writ of habeas corpus; li of 

untrammeled by sumptuary laws; supremacy of 2 — 
j 1 ;a well-dise! — militia ; the se 5 of church 


press upon 


and state; economy in expenditures; low taxes, t labor may be 
lightly burdened ; prompt and sacred fulfillment of public and private 
obligations ; ; fdellty to treaties; peace and friendship with all nations, 

liances with none; al inte acquiescence in the will of the 


majority oe the vital vital prin 
has esta as p 

be 8 invoked and enforced 
CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


We favor enactment and administration of laws Da labor and 
— impartially their just hts. Capital and 9—— ought not to 
be enemies. Each is necessary to the other. Each has its rights, but 
the rights of labor are certainly no less “vested,” no less “ sacred,” 
and no less “ unalienable” than the rights of capital. 


CONSTITUTIONAL GUAKANTIES. 


Constitutional guaranties are violated whenever any citizen is denied 


the right to labor, laan rS and enjoy pro 8 or reside where -interest 
or inclination may determine. Any en thereof by na beater 
organizations, or governments should be summarily rebuked an 


2 of republics—these are doctrines which 
corens of the Nation, ang they should 


ed. 
We deny the — of any Executive to disregard or suspend any 
constitutional privilege or limitation. Obedience to the laws and re- 
8 toas requirements are alike the supreme duty of the citizen 


Wa ne military “should be used only to support and maintain the law. 
ly condemn its employment for the summary banishment 
Pe “citizens without trial or for the control of elections. 
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has ever since refused to 


We ap 
in 1896, but which a Republican Con 
courts and providing for trial 


enact, relating to contempts in Federa 
by jury in cases of indirect contempt. 
WATERWAYS. 


We favor liberal! appropriations for the care and improvement of the 
waterways of the country. When any waterway like the pp 
River is of sufficient importance to demand s 1 aid of the Govern- 
ment, such aid should be extended with a definite plan of continuous 
work until permanent improvement is secured. 

We oppose the Republican policy of starving home development in 
order to feed the greed for conquest and the appetite for national 
prestige“ and display of strength. 

ECONOMY OF ADMINISTRATION. 


Large reductions can easily be made in the annual expenditures of 
the Government without impairing the efficlency of any branch of the 
yonne service, and we shall insist upon the strictest economy and 

gality 83 with vigorous and efficient civil, military, and 
eo orp tion as a right of the people too clear to be denied or 

eld. 

We favor the enforcement of honesty in the 
33 a thorough legislative investigation of 
ments o 
well as other departments suspected of harboring corruption, and the 
punishment of ascertained corruptionists, without fear or favor or 
regard to persons. The persistent and deliberate refusal of both the 
Senate and the House of Representatives to permit such investigation 
to be made demonstrates that only by a change in the execulive and 
in the legislative departments can complete exposure, punishment, and 
correction be obtained. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS WITH TRUSTS. 

We condemn the action of the Republican Party in Congress in 
refusing to prohibit an executive department from entering into con- 
tracts with convicted trusts or unlawful combinations in restraint of 
interstate trade. We believe that one of the best methods of procur- 
ing economy and honesty in the public service is to have public offi- 
cials, from the occupant of the White House down to the lowest of 
them, return as nearly as may be to Jeffersonian simplicity of living, 

EXECUTIVE USURPA=:ON, 


We favor the nomination and election of a President imbued with 
the principles of the Constitution, who will set his face sternly against 
Executive usurpation of legislative and judicial functions, whether that 
usurpation be veiled under the guise of Executive construction of exist- 
ing Jaws, or whether it take refuge in the tyrant's plea of necessity or 
superior wisdom. 


ublie service, and to 
ose executive depart- 


IMPERIALISM, 


We favor the 8 so far as we can, of an open door for the 
orld's commerce in the Orient, without an unnecessary entanglement 
oriental and European affairs, and without arbitrary, unlimited, irre- 
sponsible, and absolute government anywhere within our 3 
We oppose. as fervently as did George Washington himself, an in- 
definite, irresponsible, discretionary, and vague absolutism and a policy 
of colonial exploitation, no matter where or by whom invoked or ex- 
ercised. We believe, with Thomas Jefferson and John Adams, that no 
Government has a right to make one set of laws for those “at home” 
and another and a different set of laws, absolute in their character, for 
those “in the colonies.” All men under the American fiag are entitled 
to the protection of the institutions whose emblem the flag is. If they 
are inberently unfit for those institutions, then they are inberently 
unfit to be members of the American body politic. Wherever there may 
exist a people incapable of being verned under American laws, in 
consonance with the American Constitution, the territory of that people 
ought not to be part of the American domain. 
FILIPINOS AND CUBANS. 


We insist that we ought to do for the Filipinos what we have done 
already for the Cubans, and it is our duty to make that promise now 
and, upon suitable guaranties of protection to citizens of our own and 
other countries resident there at the time of our withdrawal, set the 


igp ie upon their feet, free and independent to work out their 
own ny. 

The endeavor of the Secretary of War, by ple the Government's 
indorsement for “ promoters" e Phil poins Isiands, to make the 
United States a pee iu speculative l lation of the archipelago, 
which was only temporarily held up by the opposition of the Demo- 


cratic Senators in the last on. will, if successful, lead to entangle- 
ments from which it will be difficult to escape. 


TARIFF LEGISLATION, 


The Democratic Party has been and will continue to be the consist- 
ent opponent of that class of tariff legislation by which certain in- 
terests have been permitted, through congressional favor, to draw a 
heavy tribute from the American people. This monstrous prevention 
of those equal opportunities which our political institutions were es- 
tablished to secure has caused what may once have been infant indus- 
tries to become the greatest combinations of capital that the world has 
ever known, These favorites of the Government have, through 
trust methods, been converted into 8 thus bringing to an end 
domestic competition, which was the only check upon the ex- 
8 profits made possible by the protective system. These in- 
dustr combinations, by the financial assistance they can give, now 
control the policy of the Republican Party. 

We denounce protection as a robbery of the many to enrich the few, 
and we favor a tariff limited to the needs of the Government, economi- 
cally administered, and so levied as not to discriminate against any 
ind „ class, or section, to the end that the burdens of taxation 
shall be distributed as equaily as possible. 

We favor a revision and a gradual reduction of the tarif by the 
friends of the masses and for the common weal, and not by the friends 
of its abuses, its extortions, and its discriminations, ing in view the 
ultimate ends of “ squats of burdens and equality of opportunities,” 
and the constitutiona Vad 775 of raising a revenue by taxation, to wit, 
the support of the Fede Government in all its integrity and virility, 
but in simplicity. 

TRUSTS AND UNLAWFUL COMBINATIONS. 


We A tg that the gigantic trusts and combinations designed to 
enable capital to secure more than its just share of the joint products 
of capital and labor and which have been fostered and promoted under 
Republican rule, are a menace to beneficial competition and an obstacle 
to . prosperity. A private monopoly is Indefensible 
and intolerable. 


rove the measure which passed the United States Senate | 


the Government already known to teem with corruption, as. 


Individual equality of opportunity and free competition are essential 
to a healthy and permanent commercial Drosnerity, and any trust, com- 
bination, or monopoly tending te destroy these by controlling produc- 
tion. restricting competition, or fixing prices should be probibited and 

unished law. We especially denounce rebates and discrimination by 
ransportation companies as the most potent agency in promoting and 
strengthening these unlawful conspiracies against trade. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE, 

We demand an enlar; ent of the powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, to the end that the traveling public and shippers 
of this country may have prompt and adequate relief for the abuses to 
which they are subjected in the matter of transportation. We demand 
a strict enforcement of existing civil and criminal statutes ngainst all 
such trusts, combinations, and monopolies, and we demand the enact- 
ment of such further legislation as may be necessary to effectually sup- 
press them. 

-Any trust or unlawful combination engaged in interstate commerce 
which is monopolizing any beanch of business or production should not 
be permitted to transact business outside of the State of its origin. 
Whenever it shall be established in aay court of competent jurisdiction 
that such monopolization exists, such prohibition should be enforced 
through comprehensive laws to be enacted on the subject. 

RECLAMATION OF ARID LANDS, 

We congratulate our western citizens upon the passage of the law 
known as the Newlands Irrigation Act for the irrigation and reclama- 
tion of the arid lands of the West, a measure framed by a Democrat, 
passed in the Senate by a nonpartisan vote, and passed in the House 
5 the opono of almost all ihe Republican leaders by a vote, 

e majority of which was Democratic. We call attention to this great 
Democratic measure, broad and comprehensive as it is, working nuto- 
matically throughout all time, without further action of Congress, until 
the reclamation of all the lands in the arid West capable of reclama- 
tion is accomplished, reserving the lands reclaimed for home seekers 
in smaji tracts and rigidly guarding against land monopoly, as an evi- 
dence of the policy of domestic development contemplated by the Demo- 
cratic Party should it be placed in power, 

ISTHMIAN CANAL. 

The Democracy, when intrusted with power, will construct the 
Panama Canal speedily, honestly, and economically, thereby giving to 
our people what Democrats have always contend for—a great inter- 
oceanic canal, furnishing shorter and cheaper lines of transportation 
and broader and less trammeled trade relations with the other peoples 
of the world. 

AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP, 


We pledge ourselves to insist upon the just and lawful protection of 
our citizens at home and abroad, and to use all proper measures to sc- 
cure for them, whether native born or natural „ and without dis- 
tinction of race or creed, the equal protection of laws and the enjoy- 
ment of all a yet and privileges open to them under the covenants of 
our treaties of friendship and commerce; and if under existing treaties 
the right of travel and sojourn is denied the American citizen or recog- 
nition is withheld from American passport» by any countries on the 
ground of race cr creed, we favor the beginning of negotiations with 
the Governments of such countries to secure by treaties the removal of 
these unjust discriminations. We demand that all over the world a 
duly authenticated passport issued by the Government of the United 
States to an American citizen shall be proof of the fact that he is an 
Amean: citizen and shall entitle him to the treatment due bim as 
such. 

BLECTION OF SENATORS BY THE PROPLE. 


We favor the election of United States Senators by the direct vote 
of the people. 
STATEHOOD FOR TERRITORIES. 


We favor the admission of the Territory of Oklahoma and the Indian 
Territory. We also favor the immediate admission of Arizona and New 
Mexico as separate States, and a Territorial government for Alaska 
and Porto Rico. 

We hold that the officials 8 to administer the government of 
any Territory, as well as the District of Alaska, should be bona fide 
residents at the time of their appointment for the Territory or District 
in which their duties are to be performed. 

CONDEMNATION OF POLYGAMY, 

We demand the extermination of polygamy within the jurisdiction of 
the United States and the complete separation of church and State in 
political affairs. 

MERCHANT MARINE, 


ctions raised by Republican legislation to the growth 
and development of American commerce on the sea. 
We favor the upbulding of a merchant marine without new or addi- 
22 burdens upon the people and without bounties from the Public 
reasury. 


RECIPROCITY, 
We favor liberal trade arrangements with Canada and with peoples of 


other countries where they can be entered into with benefit to American 
agriculture, manufactures, mining, or commerce. 


MONROE DOCTRINE. 
We favor the maintenance of the Monroe doctrine in ils full in- 
tegrity. 


ARMY. 
We favor the reduction of the Army and of Army expenditures to the 
point historically demonstrated to be safe and sufficient, 
PENSIONS. 


The democracy would secure to the surviving soldiers and sailors and 
their dependents generous pensions, not by an arbitrary executive order, 
but by legislation which a grateful people stand ready to enact. 

Our soldiers and sailors who defend with their lives the Constitution 
and the laws have a sacred interest in their just administration. They 
must, therefore, share with us the humiliation with which we bave wit- 
nessed the exaltation of court favorites without distinguished service, 
over the scarred heroes of marg battles; or aggrandized by executive 
spurepristioss out of the treasuries of a prostrate people, in violation of 


e act of Congress which fixed the compensation or allowances of the 
military officers. 
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CIVI SERVICE. 

The Democratic Party stands committed to the principles of civil- 
— 5 reform, and we demand their honest, just, end impartial enforce- 
ment. 

We denounce the Republican Party for its continuous and sinister 
encroachments upon the spirit and 8 of civil-service rules, 
whereby it has arbitrarily dispensed with examination for office in the 
interests of favorites and employed all manner of devices to overreach 
and set aside the principles upon which the civil service was established. 

SCHOOL AND RACE QUESTIONS, 

The race question has brought countless woes to this country. The 
calm wisdom of the American ple should see to it that it brings no 
more. To revive the dead and hateful race and sectional animosities in 
any part of our common country means confusion, distruction of busi- 
ness, and the reopening of wounds now 24 healed. North and 
South, East and West have but recently st together in line of battle 
from the walls of Peking to the hills of Santiago; and as sharers of a 
common gor and a common destiny we should share fraternally the 
common burdens. We therefore deprecate and condemn the bourbon- 
like, selfish, and narrow spirit of the recent Republican convention at 
Chicago, which songht to kindle anew the embers of racial and sectional 
strife, and we appeal from it to the sober common sense and patriotic 
spirit of the American people. 

THE REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATION. 

The existing Republican -administration has been spasmodic, erratic, 
sensational, spectacular, and arbitrary. It has ae itself a satire 
upon the ase a the courts, and upon the settled practices and usages 
of national and international law. 

It summoned the Con into hasty and futile extra session, and 
virtually adjourned it, leaving behind in its flight from Washington 
uncalled calendars and unaccomplished tasks. 

It made war, which is the sole power of Congress, without its author- 
ity, thereby usu: one of its fundamental prerogatives. It violated a 

lain statute of the United States as well as plain treaty obligations, in- 
ernational howe pa and constitutional law; and has done so under pre- 
tense of executing a great public policy, which could have been more 
easily effected lawfully, constitutionally, and with honor. 

It forced strained and unnatural constructions upon statutes, usurp- 
ing judicial interpretation and substituting congressional enactment. 

t withdrew from Congress their customary duties of investigation 
which have heretofore made the representatives of the people and the 
States the terror of evildoers. } 

It conducted a secretive 3 of its own and boasted of a few 
sample convicts, while it threw a broad coverlet over the bureaus which 
had been their chosen field of operative abuses, and kept in power the 
eer officers under whose administration the crimes had com- 
m x 

It ordered assaults upon some monopolies ; but, paralyzed by its first 
victory, it fung out the flag of truce and cried out that it would not 
“run amuck,” leaving its future purposes beclouded by its vacillations. 

APPEAL TO THE COUNTRY. 


Conducting the campaign upon this declaration of our principles and 
purposes, we inyoke for our candidates the support, not only of our 
great and time-honored o tion, but also the active assistance of 
all of our fellow citizens who, disregarding past differences upon ques- 
tions no longer in issue, desire the perpetuation of our Constitutional 
Government as framed and established by the fathers of the Republic. 


J a ERR convention of 1904 was held in Chicago, Ill, on 
une 21-23. 

Theodore Roosevelt, of New York, was nominated for President, and 
Charles W. Fairbanks, of Indiana, was nominated for Vice President. 

The following platform was adopted: 

r REPUBLICAN PLATFORM, 1904. 

Fifty years ago the Republican Party came into existence, dedicated. 
among other purposes, to the at tasx of arresting the extension o 
human slavery. In 1860 it elected its first President. During 24 of the 
44 years which have elapsed since the election of Lincoln the Republican 
1 has held complete control of the Government. For 18 more of 
the 44 years it has held partial control 8 the possession of one 
or two bran: of the Government, while the Democratic Party during 
the same period has had complete control for only two years. 

This 155 5 tenure of power by the Republican Party is not due to 
chance, It is a demonstration that the ea iggy shag Race com- 
manded the confidence of the American = e for nearly two genera- 
tions to a 8 never equaled in our history, and has displayed a 

‘or been 


h capaci rule and government which has made even more 
conspicuous y the incapacity and infirmity of purpose shown by its 
opponents, 


REPUBLICAN ACHIEVEMENTS SINCE 1897. 


The Republican 8 entered upon its present period of complete 
supremacy in 1897. e have every right to congratulate ourselves 
upon the work since then accomplis for it has added luster even 
to the traditions of the party which carried the Government through 
the storms of civil war. 

We then found the country, after four years of Democratic rule, in 
evil plight, oppressed with misfortune, and doubtful of the future. 


Public credit had been lowered, the revenues were declining, the debt 
was growing, the administration’s attitude toward 8 was feeble 
and mo: g, the standard of values was threate and uncertain. 


labor was unemployed, business was sunk in the depression which had 
succeeded the panic of 1893, hope was faint, and confidence was gone, 
We met these unhappy. conditions vigorously, effectively, and at once. 
We a a Democratic tariff law based on free-trade principles 
and garnished with sectional protection by a consistent protective tariff, 
and industry, freed from oppression and stimulated by the encourage- 
ment of wise laws, has expanded to a a never before known, has 
conquered new markets, and has crea a volume of exports which 
has surpassed imagination. Under the Dingley tariff labor has been 
fully employed, wages have risen, and all industries have revived and 


ered, 
Ore firmly established the gold standard, which was then menaced 
with destruction. Confidence returned to business, and with confidence 
an Somes A prosperity. 

For deficient revenues supplemented by improvident issues of bonds 
we gave the ennuy an income which poau a large surplus and 
which enabled us only four years after the Spanish War had closed to 
remove over one hundred millions of annual war taxes, reduce the 
public debt, and lower the interest charges of the Government. 


The public credit, which had been so lowered that in time of peace a 
dministra 


ocratic a: 
interest in order to 
administration to its 


tion made large loans at extravagant rates of 
y current expenditures, rose under Republican 

est point and enabled us to borrow at 2 per 

cent even in time of war. 


We refused to palter longer with the miseries of Cuba. We fought 
a quick and victorious war with Spain. We set Cuba free, governed 
the island for three years, and then gave it to the Cuban people with 
order restored, with anpa revenues, with education and public health 
established, free from debt, and connected with the United States by 
wise provisions for our mutual interests. 

We have 3 the government of Porto Rico, and its people now 
enjoy R vg 9 om, order, and prosperity. 

F ines we have suppressed insurrection, established order, 
and given to life and property a security never known there before. 
We have organized ci government, made it effective and strong in 
administration, and have conferred upon the people of those islands the 


largest civil li they have ever enjoyed. 
y our on of the Bete e we were enabled to take prompt 
and effective action in the relie a de- 


of the Ly geen at Peking an 
ress be part in preventing the partition an 
na. 

The possession of a route for an Isthmian Canal, so long the dream 
of American statesmanship, is now an accomplished fact. ‘Che great 
work of connecting the Pacific and Atlantic by a canal is at last begun, 
and it is due to the Republican 2 19 8 

We have passed laws which will bring the arid lands of the United 
States within the area of cultivation. 

an have reorganized the Army and put it in the highest state of 
efficiency. 

We have passed laws for the improvement and support of the militia. 

We have porond forward the building of the Navy, the defense and 
protection of our honor and our interest. 

administration of the great departments of the Government has 
been honest and efficient, and wherever wrongdoing has been discovered 
the Republican administration has not hesitated to probe the evil and 
bring offenders to justice without d to ES or political ties. 

Laws enacted by the Republican ty which the Democratic Party 
failed to enforce and which were intended for the protection of the 
public against the unjust discrimination or the illegal encroachment of 
vast aggregations of capital, have been fearlessly enforced by a Re- 

ublican President, and new laws, reasonable publicity as to 

e operations of great orpona tio and providing additional remedies 
for the prevention of discrimination in freight rates, have been passed 
by a 3 Congress. 

In this record of achievemeat during the past eight years may be 
read the pledges which the Republican Party ave fulfilled. We prom- 
ise to continue these policies, and we declare our constant adherence to 
the following principles: 


preserving the integrity of 


THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 


Protection which s and develops our industries is a cardinal 
policy of the Republican Party. The measure of protection should al- 
ways a least equal the difference in the cost of production at home and 


broad, 

We insist upon the maintenance of the principles of protection, and 
therefore rates of duty should be readjusted only when conditions have 
so changed that the public interest demands their alteration, but this 
work can not safely be committed to any other hands than those of the 
Republican Party. To intrust it to the Democratic Party is to invite 
disaster. Whether, as in 1892, the Democratic Party declares th 
tective tariff unconstitutional, or whether it demands tariff reform or 
—.— revision, its real object is always the destruction of the protective 
system. 

However s; ous the name, the purpose is ever the same. A Demo- 
cratic tariff has always been followed by business adversity; a Repub- 
lican tariff by business prosperity. 

To a Republican Con and a Republican President this great 
question can be solely intrusted. When the only free-trade country 
among the great nations agitates a return to protection, the chief pro- 
tective country should not falter in maintaining it. 

We have extended widely our foreign markets, and we believe in tha 
adoption of all practicable methods for their further extension, ineludin 
commercial reciprocity wherever reciprocal arrangements can be effect 
consistent with the principles of protection and without injury to 
American Agriculture, American labor, or any American industry. 


THE GOLD STANDARD MUST BE UPHELD. 


We believe it to be the duty of the Republican Party to uphold the 
Raid standard and the integrity and value of our national currency. 

he maintenance of the gold standard, established by the Republican 
Party, can not safely be committed to the Democratic Party, which 
resis its adoption and has never given any proof since that time of 
belief in it or fidelity to it. 


ENCOURAGE THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


While ev other industry has red under the fostering aid of 
Hepublican Ica slation, American shipptn trade in 
competition 
subsidies of foreign 
the Government of 
kind. We theref 


; MAINTAIN THE NAVY. 
A Navy powerful enough to defend the United States against any 
attack, to uphold the Monroe doctrine, and watch over our commerce 
is essential to the safety and the welfare of the American pe To 
maintain such a Navy is the fixed policy of the Republican v. 
EXCLUDE CHINESE LABOR. 


We cordialy approve the attitude of President Roosevelt and Congress 
in regard to exclusion of Chinese labor and promise a continuance 
of the Republican policy in that direction. 


ENFORCE THE CIVIL-SERVICE LAW. 


The civil-service law was placed on the statute books by the Repub- 
lican P. it, and we renew our former 


arty, which has always sustained 5 
declarations that it shall be thoroughly and honestly enforced. 
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ADMINISTER PENSION LAWS LIBERALLY, 


We are always mindful of the country’s debt to the soldiers and 
sailors of the United States, and we believe in making ample provision 
for them and in the liberal administration of the pension laws. 


ARBITRATION. 


We favor the peaceful settlement of international differences by 
arbitration. 
PROTECT AMERICAN CITIZENS ABROAD. 


We commend the vigorous efforts made by the administration to 
protest American ci in for lands and pledge ourselves to 
nsist upon the just and equal protection of all our citizens abroad. 
It is the unquestioned duty of the Government to procure for all our 
. citizens without distinction the rights of travel and sojourn in friendly 
countries, and we declare ourselves in favor of all proper efforts tending 
to that end. 

OUR POLICY REGARDING CHINA, 

Our great interests and our growing commerce in the Orient render 
the condition of China of high importance to the United States. We 
cordially commend the policy pursued in that direction by the adminis- 
trations of President McKinley and President Roosevelt. 


ENFORCE THE CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS REGARDING ELECTIVE FRAN- 
CHISES, 


We fayor such congressional action as shall determine whether by 
special discriminations the elective franchise in any State has been 
unconstitutionally limited, and if such is the case we demand that 
representation in Congress and in the electoral colleges shall be 
3 reduced as directed by the Constitution of the United 

ates. s: 

COMBINATIONS OF LABOR AND CAPITAL. 


Combinations of capital and of labor are the results of the economic 
movement of the age, but neither must be 1 to infringe upon 
the rights and interests of the people. Such combinations, when law- 
fully formed for lawful pu , are alike entitled to the protection of 
the laws, but both are subject to the laws and neither can be per- 
mitted to break them. 


M’KINLEY AND ROOSEVELT, 


The ee statesman and patriotic American, William McKinley, who 
was reelected by the 19 age ap Party to the Presidency four years ago 
was assassinated just at the threshold of his second term. The entire 
Nation mourned his untimely death and did that justice to his great 
qualities of mind and character which history will confirm and repeat. 

The American people were fortunate in his successor, to whom the 
turned with a trust and confidence which have been fu justifie: 
President Roosevelt brought to the grcat responsibilities thus sadly 
forced upon him a clear bead, a brave heart, and earnest patriotism, 
and high ideals of pone duty and public service. True to the prin- 
ciples of tbe Republican Party and to the policies which that party 
had declared, he bas also shown himself ready for every emergency and 
has met new and vital questions with ability and with success, 


SETTLEMENT OF THE COAL STRIKE. 


The confidence of the people in his justice, inspired by his public 
career, enabled him to render personally an inestimable service to the 
country by bringing about a settlement of the coal strike which threat- 
ened such disastrous results at the opening of the winter in 1902, 


ROOSEVELT’S FOREIGN POLICY. 


Our foreign as, under his administration has not only been able, 
vigorous, and ignified, but to the highest degree successful. The com- 
p cated i ae which arose in Venezuela were settled in such a wa 
y President Rooseyelt that the Monroe doctrine was signally tinal 
cated and the cause of peace and arbitration greatly advanced. 
PANAMA, 


His prompt and vigorous action in Panama, which we commend in 
the highest terms, not only secure to us the canal route, but avoided 
foreign complications which might have been of a very serious character, 

IN THE ORIENT. 


He has continued the pols of President McKinley in the Orient, and 
our position in China,. signalized nt our recent commercial treaty with 
that Empire, has never been so high, 

THE ALASKAN BOUNDARY, 


He secured the tribunal by which the vexed and perilous question of 
the Alaskan boundary was finally settled. 

Whenever crimes against humanity have been perpetrated which have 
shocked our ple his protest has been made and our good offices have 
been tendered, but always with due regard to international obligations. 

Under his guidance we find ourselves at peace with all the world, and 
neye were we more respected or our wishes more regarded by foreign 
nations, 

DOMESTIC QUESTIONS, 

5 Preeminently successful in regard to our foreign relations, he has 
been equally fortunate in dealing with domestic questions. The country 
has known that the public c t and the national currency were abso- 
lutely safe in the hands of his administration. In the enforcement of 
the laws he has shown not only courage but the wisdom which under- 
stands that to permit laws to be violated or disre; ed opens the door 
to anarchy, while the just enforcement of the law is the soundest con- 
servatism. He has held firmly to the fundamental American doctrine 
that all men must a er. law ; that there must be no distinction be- 
tween rich and poor, between s sey Sap weak, but that justice and 
equal protection under the law must be secured to every citizen without 

2 Nei to race, creed, or condition. 

r is administration has been Gron panus vigorous and honorable, high- 
minded and patriotic. We commend it without reservation to the con- 
siderate judgment of the American people. 


F Tie Democratie convention of 1908 was held in Denver, Colo., on 
u 11. 

William Jennings B , of Nebraska, was nominated for President 
and John W. Kern, of jana, was nominated for Vice President. 


The following platform was adopted: 
Democratic PLATFORM, 1908. 
We, the representatives of the Democracy of the United States, in 
national convention assembled, reaffirm our belief in and pledge our 
loyalty to the principles of the party. 


We rejoice at the increasing signs of an awakening throughout the 
country. The various investigations have traced ett and political cor- 
ruption to the Seprepce retires of predatory wealth, and laid bare the 
unscrupulous methods by which they haye debauched elections and 
preyed upon a defenseless public through the subservient officials whom 
they have raised to place and power. 

The conscience of the Nation is now aroused and will free the Gov- 
ernment from the grip of those who have made it a business asset of the 
favor- ng corporations. It must become again a people’s Govern- 
ment, and be administered in all departments according to the Jeffer- 
sonian maxim, Equal rights to all; special privileges to none.” 

“ Shall the people rule?” is the overwhelming issue which manifests 
itself in all the questions now under discussion. 


INCREASE OF OFFICEHOLDERS, 


Coincident with the enormous increase in expenditures is a like addi- 
tion to the number of officeholders. During the past year 23,784 were 
added, costing $16,156,000, and in the past six years of Republican ad- 
ministration the total number of new offices created, aside from many 
commissions, has been 99,319, entailing an additional expenditure of 
nearly $70,000,000, as against only 10,279 new offices created under the 
Cleveland and McKinley administrations, which involved an expendi- 
ture of only $6,000,000. We denounce this great and growing increase 
in the number of officeholders as not only unnecessary and wasteful, 
but also as clearly indicating a deliberate purpose on the part of the 
administration to keep the Republican Party in power at public expense 
by thus increasing the number of its retainers and dependents. Such 
procedure we declare to be no less dangerous and corrupt than the open 
purchase of votes at the polls. 


ECONOMY IN ADMINISTRATION, 


The Republican Congress in the session just ended made 3 
tions amounting to 51,008,000, 000, exceeding the total expenditures of 
the past fiscal year $90,006,000, and leaving a deficit of more than 
$60,000,000 for the fiscal year just ended. e denounce the needless 
waste of the people's ape which has resulted in the appalling in- 
crease, as a shameful violation of all prudent considerations of govern- 
ment and as no less than a crime against the millions of working men 
and women, from whose earnings the t proportion of these colossal 
sums must be extorted through excessive tariff exactions and other in- 
direct methods. It is not pak bora 3 that, in the face of this shocki 
record, the Republican platform contains no reference to economical ad- 
ministration or promise thereof in the future. We demand that a stop 
be put to this frightful extravagance, and insist upon the strictest 
economy in every department, compatible with frugal and efficient ad- 
ministration. 
ARBITRARY POWER—THE SPEAKER. 


The House of W was designed by the fathers of the 
Constitution to be the popular branch of our Government, responsive 
of the public will. 

The House of Representatives, as controlled in recent A igs by the 
Republican Party, has ceased to be a deliberative And legislative body, 
beg, agra to the will of the majority of its Members, but has come 
under the absolute domination of the Speaker, who has entire control 
of its deliberations and powers of legislation. 

We have observed, with amazement, the popular branch of our Fed- 
eral Government helpless to obtain either the consideration or enact- 
ment of measures desired by a majority of its Members. 

Legislative control becomes a failure when one Member In the per- 
son of the Speaker is more powerful than the entire body. 

We demand that the House of Representatives shall again become a 
deliberative body, controlled by a 5 of the people's Representa- 
tives, and not by the Speaker; and we pledge ourselves to adopt such 
rules and regulations to N. 2 — the House of Representatives as will 
enable a majority of its Members to direct its deliberations and control 
legislation. 

MISUSE OF PATRONAGE, ` 


We condemn as a violation of the spirit of our institutions the action 
of the present Chief Executive in using the patronage of his high office 
to secure the nomination for the Presidency of one of his Cabinet offi- 
cers. A forced succession in the Presidency is scarcely less repugnant 
to public sentiment than is life tenure in that office. o good intention 


on the part of the Executřve, and no virtue in the one selected, can 
8 he establishment of a dynasty., The right of the people to 
reely select their officials is inalienable and can not be delegated. 


PUBLICITY OF CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS. 


We demand Federal legislation forever terminating the partnership 
which has existed between corporations of the country and the Repub- 
lican Party under the expressed or implicd agreement that in return 
for the contribution of great sums of money wherewith to purchase 
elections they should be allowed to continue substantially unmolested 
in their efforts to encroach by ae the rights of the people. 

Any reasonable doubt as to the existence of this relation has been 
dispelled by the sworn testimony of witnesses cxamined in the insur- 
ance investigation in New York, and the open admission of a single 
individval—unchallenged by the Republican national committee—that 
he himself, at the personal request of the then Republican candidate 
for the phan ara taised over a quarter of a million of dollars to be 
used in a single State during the closing hours of the last campaign: 
In order that this practice shall be stopped for all time we demand the 
passe of a statute punishing by imprisonment any officer of a cor- 
poration who shall either contribute on behalf of, or consent to the 
contribution by, a corporation of any money or thing of value to be 
used in furthering the election of a President or Vice President of the 
United States or any Member of the Congress thereof. 

We denounce the Republican Party, having complete control of the 
Federal Government, for its failure to pass the bill introduced in the 
last Congress to compel the publication of the names of contributors 
and the amounts contribut toward campaign funds, and point to 
the evidence of the sincerity of Republican leaders when they sought, 
by an 1 irrelevant and impossible amendment, to defeat the 

ge of the bill. As a further evidence of their intention to con- 
Geet their campaign in the coming contest with vast sums of money 
wrested from favor-seeking corgorations, we call attention to the fact 
ihat the recent Republican national convention at Chicago refused, 
when the issue was presented to it, to declare against such practices. 

We pledge the Democratic Party to the enactment of a law pro- 
hibiting an . from contributing to a campaign fund and 
any individual from contributing any amount above à reasonable 
maximum, and providing fer the publication, before election, of all 
such contributions above a reasonable maximum. 
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THE RIGHTS OF THE STATES. 


Believing with Jefferson in “the support of the State governments 
in all their rights as the most competent administrations for our do- 
mestic concerns and the surest bulwarks against anti-Republican 
tendencies,” and in “the preservation of the General Government in 
its whole constitutional vigor as the sheet anchor of our peace at 
home and safety abroad,” we are opposed to the centralization implied 
in the suggestion now frequently made that the powers of the General 
Government should be extended by judicial construction. There is no 
twilight zone between the Nation and the State in which exploiting 
interests can take refuge from both; and it is as necessary t the 
Federal Government shall exercise the powers delegated to it, that it is 
that the State governments shall use the authority reserved to them; 
but we insist that Federal remedies for the regulation of interstate 
commerce and for the prevention of private monopoly shall be added 
to, not substituted for, State remedies, 

POPULAR ELECTION OF SENATORS. 

We fayor the election of United States Senators by direct vote of 
the people, and regard this reform as the gateway to other national 
reforms. 

TARIFF. 

We welcome the belated promise of tariff reform now offered by the 
Republican 5 as a tardy recognition of the righteousness of the 
Democratic position on this question; but the people can not safely 
intrust the execution of this important work to a party which is so 
decply obligated to the highly protected interests as is the Republican 
Party. We call attention to the significant fact that the promised re- 
lief is postponed until after the coming election—an election to suc- 
ceed in which the Republican Party must have that same support from 
the beneficiaries of the high protective tariff as it has always herc- 
tofore received from them; and to the further fact that annk: years 
of e power no action whatever has been taken by the 
1 ongress as to correct the admittedly existing tariff 

nities. 

e favor immediate revision of the tariff by the reduction of import 
duties. Articles entering into competition with trust-controlled prod- 
ucts should be placed upon the free list; material reductions should be 
made in the tariff upon the necessaries of life, especially upon articles 
competing with such American manufactures as are sold abroad more 
cheaply an at home; and gradual reductions should be made in 
such other schedules as may be necessary to restore the tariff to a 
revenue basis. 


Existing duties haye given the manufacturers of paper a shelter 
behind which they have organized combinations to e the price of 
pulp and of paper, thus imposing a tax upon the spread of knowl- 
edge. We demand the immediate repeal of the tariff on wood pulp, 


t paper, lumber, 


Pp timber, and logs, and that those articles be 
placed upon the f $ 


ree ilst 
INCOME TAX, 


We favor an income tax as part of our revenue system, and we urge 
the submission of a constitutional amendment specifically authorizing 


Congress to levy and collect a tax upon individual and corporate in- 
comes, to the end that wealth may bear its proportionate share of the 
burdens of the Federal Government, 
TRUSTS. 
A private monopoly is indefensible and intolerable. ye therefore 
favor the vigorous enforcement of the criminal law against guilty trust 
magnates and officials and demand the enactment of such additional 


legislation as may be necessary to make it impossible for a private 
8 to exist in the United States. Among the additional remedies 
we specify three: First, a law preventing a duplication of directors 
among competing corporations; second, a license system which will, 
without abridging the right of each State to create corporations, or its 
right to regulate as it will foreign corporations doing business within 
its limits, make it necessary for a manufacturing or trading corporation 
engaged interstate commerce to take out a Federal license before it 
shall be permitted to control as much as 25 per cent of the products in 
which it deals, the license to protect the public from wate stock and 
to prohibit the control by such corporation of more than 50 per cent 
of the total amount of any product consumed in the United States; and, 
third, a law compelling such licensed corporations to sell to all pur- 
chasers in all parts of the country on the same terms, after making 
the allowance for the cost of transportation, 


RAILROAD LEGISLATION, 


We assert the right of Con to exercise complete control over 
interstate commerce and the right of cach State to exercise like control 
over commerce within its borders. 

We demand such enlargement of the powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as may be necessary to enable it to compel rail- 
roads to perform their dutics as common carriers and prevent dis- 
crimination and extortion. 

We favor the efficient supervision and rate regulation of railroads 
engaged in interstate commerce. To this end we recommend the valua- 
tion of railroads by the Interstate Commerce Commission, such valua- 
tion to take into consideration the physical value of the property, the 
original cost, the cost of production, and any elements of value that 
will render the valuation fair and just. 

We favor such legislation as will prohibit the railroads from engaging 
in business which 2 5 them into competition with their shippers; 
also legislation preventing the overissue of stocks and bonds by inter- 
state railroads, and legislation which will assure such reduction in 
transportation rates as conditions will permit, care being taken to avoid 
reduction that would compel a reduction of wages, prevent adequate 
service, or do injustice to legitimate investments, 

We heartily approve the laws prohibiting the pass and the rebate, 
and we favor any further necessary legislation to restrain, correct, and 
prevent such abuses. 

We favor such legislation as will increase the power of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, giving to it the initiative with reference to 
rates and transportation charges put into effect by the railroad com- 

nies, and permitting the Interstate Commerce Commission on its own 

itiative to declare a rate illegal and as being more than should be 
charged for such service. The present law relating thereto is inadequate 
by reason of the fact that the Interstate Commerce Commission is with- 
out power to fix or investigate a rate until complaint has been made to 
it by the shipper. 

We further declare in favor of a law that all agreements of traffic 
or other associations of railway agents affecting interstate rates, serv- 
ice, or classification shall be unlawful, unless filed with and approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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We favor the enactment of A law giving to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the power to inspect proposed railroad tariff rates or 
schedules before they shall take effect, and, if they be found to be 
unreasonable to initiate an adjustment thereof. 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE, 


We pledge the Democratic Party to the enactment of a law to sepo: 
late, under the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
rates and services of telegraph and telephone companies engaged in the 
transmission of messages between the States. 


BANKING. 


The ic of 1907, coming without any legitimate excuse, when the 
Republican Party had for a decade been in complete control of the 
Federal Government, furnishes additional proof that it is either un- 
willing or incompetent to protect the interests of the general public. It 
has so linked the country to Wall Street that the sins of the speculators 
are visited upon the whole people. While refusing to rescue the weaith 
producers from spoliation at the hands of the stock gamblers and 
speculators in farm products, it has deposited Treasury funds, without 
interest and without competition in favorite banks. It has used an 
emergency for which it is 3 r msible to force through Con- 
gress a bill changing the basis o bank currency and inviting market 
manipulation, and has failed to give to the 15,000,000 depositors of the 
coun 4 3 In their savings. 

We believe that in so far as the needs of commerce require an emer- 

ency currency, such currency should be issued and controlled by the 
ederal Government, and loaned on adequate security to national: and 
State banks. We pledge ourselves to legislation under which the 
national banks shall be required to establish a guaranty fund for the 
prompt payment of the deposttors of any insolvent national bank, 
under an equitable system which should be available to all State banking 
institutions wishing to use it. 

We favor a postal savings bank if the guaranteed bank can not be 
secured, and believe that it should be so constituted as to keep the 
deposited money in the communities where the depositors live. But we 
condemn the policy of the Republican Party in proposing postal savin 
banks under a plan of conduct by which they will mite under the 2 
of the rural communities and d t the same while under Government 


charge in the banks of Wall Street, thus depleting the circulating 
meun of the producing regions and unjustly favoring the speculative 
markets. 


LABOR AND INJUNCTIONS. 


The courts of justice are the bulwark of our liberties, and we yield 
to none in our parpose to maintain their dignity. Our party has given 
to the bench a long line of i justices, who have added to the 
respect and confidence in whi this department must be jealously 
maintained. We resent the attempt of the Republican Serb} to raise a 
false issue DN the judiciary. It is unjust reflection upon a 
great body of our citizens to assume that they lack respect for the 
courts. 

It is the function of the courts to interpret the laws which the people 
create, and if the laws appear to work economic, social, or political 
injustice, it is our duty to change them. The only basis upon which 
the integrity of our courts can stand is that of unswerving justice and 
protection of life, personal liberty, and property. If judicial processes 
may be abused, we should guard them against abuse. 

xperience has proven the necessity of a modification of the present 
law relating to injunctions, and we reiterate the pledge of our national 
latform of 1896 and 1904 in favor of the measure which passed the 
nited States Senate in 1896, but which a Republican Congress has 
ever since refused to enact, relating to contempts in Federal courts and 
providing for trial by jury in cases of indirect contempt 

Questions of judicial practice haye arisen, especially in connection 
with industrial disputes. We believe that the parties to all judicial 
proceedings shall be treated with 1 re impartiality, and that injunctions 
should not be issued in any cases which injunctions would not issue 
if no industrial dispute were involved. 

The expanding organization of industry makes it essential that there 
should be no abridgment of the right of wage earners and producers to 
organize for the protection of wages and the improvement of labor con- 
ditions, to the end that such labor organizations and their members 
should not be regarded as illegal combinations in restraint of trade, 

We favor the eight-hour day on all Government work. 

We pledge the Democratic Party to the enactment of a law by Con- 
gress, as far as the Federal jurisdiction extends, for a general em- 
ployers’ liability act covering injury to body or loss of life or property. 

We pledge the Democratic Party to the enactment of a law creating a 
Department of Labor represented separately in the President’s Cabinet, 
in which department shall be included the subject of mines and mining. 


THE PHILIPPINES. 


We condemn the experiment in imperialism as an inexcusable blunder 
which has involved us in enormous expenses, brought us weakness 
instead of strength, and lald our Nation open to the charge of aban- 
doning a fundamental doctrine of self-government. We favor an imme- 
diate declaration of the Nation's purpose to recognize the 2 
of the Philippine Islands as soon as a stable government can estab- 
lished, such independence to be ranteed by us as we guarantee the 
independence of Cuba, until the neutralization of the islands can be 
secured by treaty with other powers. In recognizing the independence 
of the Philippines our Government should retain such land as may be 
necessary for coaling stations and naval bases, 


WATERWAYS. 


Water furnishes the cheaper means of transportation, and the 
National Government. haying the control of navigable waters, should 
improve them to their fullest capacity. We earnestly favor the imme- 
diate adoption of a liberal and comprehensive plan for improving every 
water course in the Union which is justified by the needs of commerce; 
and to secure that end we favor, when practicable, the connection of 
the Great Lakes with the navigable rivers and with the Gulf through 
the Mississippi River, and the navigable rivers with each other by 
artificial canals, with a view of perfecting a system of inland water- 
ways to be navigated by vessels of standard draft. 

e fayor the coordination of the various services of the Government 
connected with waterways in one service, for the purpose of aiding 
in the completion of such a system of inland waterways; and we favor 
the creation of a fund ample for continuous work, which shall be 
ee yh under the direction of a commission of experts to be author- 
ized by law. 
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MERCHANT MARINE. 
We believe in the upbuilding of the Am 


erican merchant marine with- 
out new or additio burdens upon the people and without bounties 
from the public treasury. 
THE NAVY. 

The constitutional provision that a navy shall be provided and main- 
tained means an adequate navy, and we believe that the Interests of 
this country would be best served by having a navy sufficient to defend 
the coasts of this country and protect American citisens Wherever their 
rights may be in jeopardy. 

PROTECTION OF AMERICAN CITIZENS. 

We pledge ourselves to insist upon the just and lawful protection of 
our citizens at home and abroad, and to use all proper methods to 
secure for them, whether native born or na and without dis- 
tinction of race or creed, the equal protection of the law and enjoyment 
of all ts and privileges ops to them under our treaties; and if, 
under ex! g treaties, the right of travel and sojourn is denied to 
American citizens, or recognition is withheld from erican passports 
by any countries on the ground of race or creed, we favor t 
negotiations with the Governments of countries to secure 
removal of these unjust tions, 

We demand that all over the world a duly authenticated passport 
issued by the Government of the United States to an American 2 — 
shall be proof of the fact that he is an American citizen and shall 
entitle him to the treatment due him as such, 

FOREIGN PATENTS. 

We believe that where an American citizen holding a patent in a 
tore country is compelled to manufacture under his patent within a 
certain time, similar restrictions should be applied in this country to 
the citizens or subjects of such a country. 

CIVIL SERVICER. 

The law pertaining to the civil service should be honestly and rigidly 
enforced to the end that merit and ability shall be a d of ap- 
pointment and promotion, rather than services rendered to a political 

arty. 
e PENSIONS. 

We favor a generous pension policy, both as a matter of justice to 

surviving veterans ona their dependents, and because it tends to 
relieve the country of the necessity of maintaining a large standing 
army. 

7 HEALTH BUREAU, 

We advocate the organization of all existing national public health 
agencies into a nationa! bureau of public health, with such 
sanitary conditions connected with or pee re ig ee y tenements, 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL EDUCATION, 


The Democratic Party favors the extension of cultural, mechan- 
ical, and industrial education. We therefore favor the establishment of 
district agricultural experiment stations and secondary agricultural and 
mechanical colleges in the several States. 

_ OKLAHOMA. 


We welcome Oklahoma to the sisterhood of States and heartily con- 
gratulate her upon the auspicious beginning of a great career. 
ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO. 
The National Democratic Pa has for the last 16 years labored for 
oa somun of * tee ay Mexico as separa oe pratos of the 
nion, and recognizing each possesses every cation success- 
fully to arate State governments, we Diver the immediate 
admission of these Territories as separate States. 
ALASKA AND PORTO RICO. 


to a r the government of all our 
Territories and the District of Columbia should be thoroughly qualified 


HAWAII. 


We favor the application of the principles of the land laws of the 
United States to our newly acquired Terri „ Hawail, to the end that 
the public lands of that ory may be d and utilized for the 
benefit of bona fide homesteaders. A 


POST ROADS. 


We favor Federal aid to State and local authorities in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of post roads. 


NATURAL RESOURCES, 


We repeat the demand for internal development and for the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources contained in previous platforms, the en- 
forcement of which Mr. Roosevelt has vainly sought from a reluctant 
party ; and to that end we insist upon the preservation, protection, and 
replacement 1 — needed forests, the preservation of the public domain of 
resources 


of streams, the development of water power, and the preservation of 
electric power generated by this natural force, from the control of 
monopoly ; and to such end we urge the exercise of all e national, 
State, and municipal, both 9 and in cooperation. 

We insist ma = of tion of our forest reserves which 
shall relieve it of a which have arisen thereunder, and which 
shall, as far as practicable, conform to the police regulations of the 
several States wherein the are located, which shall enable home- 
steaders as of right to occu! a e to portions thereof 
which are adap to agriculture and which shall furnish a 
system of timber 
large manufacturer and consumer. 


GRAZING LANDS. 

The establishment of rules and regulati if any such are necessary, 
in relation to free upen the ublic lands Jutside of forests or 
other reservations, until same 8 eventually be ponon should 
be left to the S ese of the States, respectively, in which lands 
may be situated. 


PAN AMERICAN RELATIONS, 
The Democratic P. 


‘arty recognizes the rtance and advantage of 
ing closer ties of Pan American ‘rlendship and commerce be- 
tween the United States and her sister relations of Latin America, 
and favors the taking of such steps, consistent with Democratie policies, 
for better acquaintance, greater mutual confidence, and ekg exchange 
of trade as will bring lasting benefit not only to the United States, but 
to this group of American Republics, having constitutions, forms of 
government, ambitions, and interests akin to our own. 


PANAMA CANAL, 


We believe that the Panama Canal will prove of great value to 
our country, and favor its speedy completion. 


ASIATIC IMMIGRATION, 


We favor full protection, by both National and State Governments 
within their respective spheres, of all foreigners residing in the United 
States under treaty, but we are opposed to the admission of Asiatic 
immigrants who can not be amalgamated with our population, or whose 
presence among us would raise 2 race issue and involve us in diplomatic 
controversies with oriental powers. 


CONCLUSION. 


The Democratic Pa stands for democracy; the Republican Part, 
has drawn to itself all t is aristocratic and. plutocratic. The Deme. 
Go Republican Party -P. eed ALAU MONDOT 
y e pa 9 an vate mon ly. 
The Democratic Party listens tn the Foice of the whole people. and 
gauges progress by 2 p ty and advancement of the average 
man; the Republican subservient to the comparatively few 
who are the beneficiaries of governmental! favori „ We invite the co- 
operation of all, regardless of previous political affiliation or past dif- 
ferences, who desire to 8 a government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people, and who favor such an adenntattation of 
e N wil eee far as human wisdom can, that 
each zen shall draw from socie reward 
contribution to the welfare of Aar My RAE, COMMENTER YE WFR US 
; aae 2 blican convention of 1908 was held in Chicago, III. on 
une x 
William Howard Taft, of Ohio, was nominated for President and 
James S. Sherman, of New York, was nominated for Vice President. 
The following platform was adopted: 


REPUBLICAN PLATFORM, 1908. 
TRIBUTE TO THE PARTY. 


Once more the Republican Party in national convention assembled 
submits its cause to the people. great historic organization that 
destroyed slavery, preserved the Union, restored credit, expanded the 
national domain, established a sound financial system, developed 

e industries and resources of the country, and gave to the Nation 

er seat of honor in the councils of the world now meets the new 
poe of the Government with the same spirit with which it solved 

e old. In this the greatest area of Am n advancement the Re- 
publican Aa fron: reached its highest service under the leadership 
of Theodore sevelt. His administration is an epoch in American 
history. In no other period since the national sovereignty was won 
under Washington or preserved under Lincoln has there been such 
mighty progress in those ideals of government which make for justice, 
equality, and fair dealing among men. The hest aspirations of the 
American le have found voice. Their most exalted servant repre- 
aims and the worthiest p of all his countrymen. 
American manhood has been lifted up to a nobler sense of duty and 
obligation. Conscience and — che oy in public station and high stand- 
ards of right and wrong in private life have been the cardinal princi- 
ples een life. Capital and labor have been brought into 
closer ations of confidence and interdependence and the abuse of 
wealth and the tyranny of power, and all evils and privileged favorit- 
ism have been put to scorn by the simple and manly virtues of justice 
and fair play. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 

The greatest accomplishments of President Roosevelt have been first 
and foremost a brave and “es | enforcement of the law. The 
prosecution of illegal trusts and monopolies, the exposure and punish- 
ment of evildoers in the public service, the more effective regulation 
of the rates and services of the 1 71 rtation lines, the com- 

lete overthrow of preferences, rebates, and discriminations, the arbi- 

ation of labor disputes, the amelioration of the conditions of wage 
earners everywhere, the conservation of the natural resources of the 
country, the forward step in the on. igen pray of the inland waterways, 
and 8 the earnest support and defense of every wholesome safe- 
guard which has made more secure the nties of life, Pama 4 and 
property—these are the elements that will make for re Roose- 
velt his place in history, but more than all else the great things he has 
done will be an inspiration to those who have yet greater things to do. 

We declare our unfal adherence to policies thus inaugu- 
rated, and pledge their continuance under the Republican administra- 
tion of the Government. 

COUNTRY’S GREAT PROSPERITY, 


Under the ce of the Republican principles the American people 
have become the richest Nation in the world. Our wealth to-day ex- 
ceeds that of England and all of her colonies and that of France and 
Germany combined. en the pie Raa rig Party was born the wealth 
of this country was a 000,000,000. It has leaped to $110,000,000,000 
in a generatio while Great Britain has gathered but $60,000,000.000 
in years. e United States now owns one-fourth of the world's 
wealth and makes one-third of all the modern manufactured products. 

In the t necessities of civilization, such as coal, the motive 
power of all activity; iron, the chief basis of all industry; cotton, the 
stable foundation of all fabrics; wheat, corn, and all the agricultural 
products that feed mankind, American supremacy is undisputed, And 
yet her great national wealth has been scarcely touched. We have a 
vast domain of 3,000,000 square miles literally bursting with latent 
treasure stil) waiting the magic of — hag and industry to be con- 
verted to the practical uses of mankind; a country rich in soil and 
climate, embarrassed in its riches and treasu 
of the field, the forest, and the 8 With gratitude to God's 
bounty with pride in the splendid productiv: 
confiden 
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Nothing so clearly demonstrates the sound basis upon which our 
commercial, industrial, and agricultural interests are founded, and 
the necessity of promoting their continued welfare through the oper- 
ation of the Republican policies as the recent safe passage of the 
American people through a financial disturbance which, if appearing in 
the midst of Democratic rule or the menace of it, might have equaled 
the familiar Democratic panics of the past. We congratulate the 
pecpie of the United States because of our American supremacy and 

il with confidence the signs now manifest of complete restoration of 
business prosperity in all lines of trade, commerce, and manufacturing. 

Since the election of William McKinley in 1896 the pecpie of this 
country have felt anew the wisdom of trusting to the Republican 
Party. through decisive majorities, the control and direction of na- 
tional affairs. The many wise and comprehensive measures adopted 
at recent sessions of Congress have demonstrated the patriotic resolve 
of the Republican leadership in the legislative department to keep step 
in the forward march to our better government. 

RECORD OF LAST SESSION OF CONGRESS. 


Notwithstanding the indefensible filibustering of the Democratic 
minority in the Hoarse of Representatives during the last session, many 
wholesome and progressive laws were enacted, and we especially com- 
mend the passage of the emergency currency bill, the appointment of a 
national monetary commission, the employers’ Government liability 
law, the measures for the greater efficiency of the Army and the Navy, 
the widows’ pension bill, the child-labor law for the District o 
Columbia, the new statute for the safety of railroad engineers and 
firemen, and many other acts conserving the public welfare. 


TARIFF REVISION FROMISED, 


The Republican Party declares uncquivocally for a revision of the 
tariff by a special session of the Congress immediately following the in- 
auguration of the next President, and commends the steps already 
taken to this end in the work assigned to the appropriate committees 
of Congress, which are now investigating the operation and effect of 
these schedules. In all tariff legislation the true principle of protec- 
tion is best maintained by the imposition of such duties as equal 
the difference between cost of production at home and abroad, together 
with a reasonable profit to American industries. We favor the estab- 
lishment of a maximum and minimum rate to be administered by the 
President under limitations fixed by the law, the maximum to be avail- 
able to meet the discrimination by foreign countries against American 
goods entering our markets, and the minzmum representing the normal 
measure of protection at home, the alm and the pu of Republican 
policy being not only to preserve without excessive duties the security 
against foreign competition to which American manufacturers, farmers, 
and producers are entitled, but also to maintain the high standard of 
living of the wageworkers of this country, who are the most direct 
beneficiaries of the protective system. 


PHILIPPINE TARIFF. 


Between the United States and the Philippines we believe in a free 
interchange. of products with such limitations as to sugar and tobacco 
as will afford adequate protection to domestic interests. 


CUBRENCY. 


We approve the ed gt Ae Har coer adopted by the Government dur- 
ing the recent financial disturbance, and especially commend the pas- 
sage 97 Congress of the law designed to protect the country from a 
repetition of such a stringency. The Republican Party is committed to 
the development of a permanent currency system, responding to our 
greater needs, and the appointment of a national monetary commis- 
sion by the present Congress which will impartially investigate all the 
pro “1 methods and insure the early realization of this purpose. 
he present currency laws have fully justified their adoption, but an 
expanding commerce, a marvelous growth in wealth and population, 
multiplying the centers of distribution, increasing the Bi 9 for the 
movement of crops in the West and South, and entailing periodic 
changes in the monetary_condition, disclose the need of a more elastic 
and adaptable system. Such a system must meet the requirements of 
agricul manufacturers, merchants, and business men in general; 
must be automatic in operation, minimizing the fluctuations in the in- 
terest rates, and all must be in harmony with the Republican doctrine 
wera insists that every dollar shall be based upon and as good as 
gold. 
POSTAL SAVINGS. 

We favor the establishment of a postal savings bank system for the 

convenience of the people and the encouragement of thrift. 


TRUSTS. 


The Republican Party passed the Sherman antitrust law over Demo- 
cratic opposition, and enforced it after Democratic dereliction. It has 
been a wholesome instrument for good in the hands of a wise and fear- 
less administration; but experience has shown that its effectiveness 
can be strengthened and its real objects better obtained by such amend- 
ment as will give the Federal Government greater su fon and con- 
trol over and greater publicity in the management of that class of cor- 
porations engaged in interstate commerce having power and oppor- 
tunity to effect monopolies. 

RAILROADS. 

We approve the enactment of the railroad-rate law and the vigorous 
enforcement by the present administration of the statute st rebates 
and discrimination, as a result of which the advantages formerly - 
sessed by the large shipper over the small shipper have substantially 
disappeared. And in this connection we commend an appropriation by 
the present Congress to enable the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
thoroughly inves te and give publicity to the accounts of interstate 
railroads. We feve, however, that the interstate commerce law 
should be further amended so as to give railroads the t to make and 
parisa traffic agreements subject to the approval of the commission, 

t maintaining alweys the principle of competition between naturally 
. and avoiding the common control of such lines by any 
mye favor such national legislation and pervisi 

e favor such nationa slation and su on as will prev 
overissue of stocks and bonds in the future by interstate prt oe oh me 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


The enactment in constitutional form at the present session of Con- 
gress of the employers’ liability law, the passage and enforcement of 
ane safety-appliance statute, as well as the additional protection 

‘or engineers and en, the reduction in the hours of labor of train- 
men and railroad telegraphers, the successful exercise of the powers of 
mediation and arbitration between the interests of railroads and their 


employees, and the law . a beginning in the policy of compensa- 
e 


tion for injured gps of the Government, were the most commenda- 
ble 5 of the present administration. But there is further 
work in this direction yet to be done, and the Republican Party pledges 
its continued devotion to every cause that makes for the safety and the 
betterment of conditions among those whose labor contributes so much 
to the progress and welfare of the country. 


HELP TO WORKERS, 


The wise policy which has induced the Republican Party to maintain 
protection to American labor, to establish the eight-hour day in the 
construction of all public work, to increase the list of employees who shall 
have preferred claims for wages under the bankruptcy law, to adopt a 
child-labor statute for the District of Columbia, to direct the investiga- 
tion Into the condition of the working women and children, and later of 
the employees of telephone and telegraph companies engaged in inter- 
state business, to appropriate $150,000 at the recent session of Congress 
in order to secure a thorough inquiry into the causes of loss of life in 
the mines, and to amend and strengthen the law prohibiting the im- 
portation of contract labor will be pursued in every legitimate direc- 
tion in Federal authority to lighten the burdens and increase the op- 
portunity for happiness and the advancement of all who toil. 

The Republican Party recognizes the needs of wage earners 
generally for their Sao che | and the well-being of all. 

The Republican Party will uphold at all times the authority and the 
integrity of the courts, State and Federal, and will ever insist that thelr 
power to enforce their process and te protect life, liberty, and property 
shall be preserved inviolate. 

We eve, however, that the rules of procedure in the Federal courts 
with reece to the issuance of the writ of injunctions should be more 
accurately defined by statute, and that no injunction or temporary 
restraining order should be issued without notice except where irre- 
parable injury would result from delay, in which case a speedy hearing 
should be granted thereafter. 


THE FARMER, 


Among those whose welfare is as vital to the welfare of the whole 
CORRUT A 12 ast of ge wageworkere -is the Amoran ETRS an 
prosperity o e country rests peculiarly upon the prosp: 0 - 
cultare. The Repub-ican Party during the last 12 years has accom- 
pimen extraordinary work in bringing the resources of the National 

overnment to the aid of the farmer, not only in adyancing agricul- 
ture itself but in increasing the conveniences of rural life. rural 
mail delivery has been established. It now reaches millions of our 
citizens, and we favor its extension until every community in the land 
receives the full benefit of the Postal Service. We recogn the social 
and economic advantages of good country roads, maintained more and 
more largely at poue expense and less and less at the nse of the 


abutting T owner. In this work we. commend e growing 
practice of State aid and we approve the efforts of the National Agri- 
cultural Department by experiment and otherwise to make clear to the 
public the t methods of road construction. 


NEGRO PROBLEM. 


The Republican Party has been for more than 50 years the consistent 
friend of the American negro. It gave him f om and assistance, 
wrote in the peor. Jaw the declaration which proclaimed his civil 
and political „ and it believes today that his worthy progress in 
intelligence, in mar ék ana goog citizenship has earned the respect and 
encouragement of Nation. We demand equal justice for all men 
without regard to race or color. We declare once more and without 
reservation for the enforcement in ietter and spirit of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments to the Constitution, which were 
designed for the protection and advaicement of the negro, and we con- 
demn all devices which have for their real aim his disfranchisement, 
and that for reasons of color alone, as unfair, un-American, and re- 
pugnant to the supreme law of the land. 


CONSERVATION OF FORESTS. 


We indorse the movement inaugurated by the administration for the 
conservation of the natural resources. We approve of measures to 
prevent the waste of timber. We commend the work now going on for 
the reclamation of arid lands, and reaffirm the Republican policy of the 
free distribution of the available areas of the publie domain to the 
landless settler. No obligation of the future is more insistent and none 
will result in greater ensia to posterity. In the line of this splendid 
undertaking is the future duty equally imperative to enter upon a 
1 Improvement upon a large and comprehensive plan just to 
all persons of the country of the waterways, harbors, and Great Lakes, 
whose natural adaptability to the increasing traffic of the land is one 
of the greatest gifts of benign Providence. 


ARMY AND NAVY. 


The Sixtieth Congress passed many commendable acts increasing the 
efficiency of the Army and Navy, making the militia of the States an 
integral part of the national establishment, authorizing joint maneuvers 
of my and militia, fortifying new naval bascs, and completing the 
construction of the coaling stations, instituting a female nurse corps 
for naval hospitals and ps, and added 2 new battleships, 10 to: o- 
boat destroyers, 3 steam colliers, and 8 submarines to the strength of 
the Navy. Although at peace with all the world and secure in the 
consciousness that the American people do not desire and will not 
provoke a war with any other country, we nevertheless declare our 
unalterable devotion to the policy that will keep this Republic ready 
at all times to defend her traditional doctrines and assure her a proper 
part in promoting tranquility among the nations. 


CITIZENS ABROAD. 


We commend the vigorous efforts made by the administration to pro- 
tect American citizens in foreign lands and pledge ourselves to insist 
upon a just and equal protection of all our citizens abroad. It is the 
bes Saray Te duty of Government to procure for all our citizens 
without distinction right of travel and sojourn in friendly countries, 
= we declare ourselves in favor of all proper efforts tending to that 
end. 

NEIGHBORS TO THE SOUTH. 


Under the administration of the Republican Party the — 0 com- 
merce of the United States has experienced a remarkable growth, until 
its present annual valuation is approximately $3,000,000. „ and gives 
employment to a vast amount of labor and capital which otherwise 
would be idle. It has inau ted through the recent visit. of the 
Secretary of State to South erica and Me a new area of pan- 
American commerce and comity, which is bringing us into closer touch 
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with our 20 sister Ameriean Republics having a common historic herit- 


age. a republican form of government, and 
of legitimate commercial expansion. 


THE HAGUE TRIBUNAL, 


The conspicuous contributions of American statesmanship to the cause 
of international peace so strongly advanced in The Ha, conference 
are occasions for just pride and gratification. At the last sesion of the 
United States Senate 11 Hague contentions were ratified 5 
the rights of e were a for the restrictions of sub- 
marine mines; the use of force for the collection of inter- 
national debts; = 
plication of the 
war, and 
versies. 


ering us a limitless field 


t ee oe same tration p Baaai er gye —.— 

TE ASE AAA A IAE TAREN NES A CIIN te. DATEC bad 
rse such achievement as the est duty e or! 
proclaim the obl m of further strengthenin fhe nds of frien 


and good will with all the nations of the worl 
MERCHANT MARINE. 
9 — 5 to Bs Republican doctrine of encouragement to American 


pping and such ation as will advance the merchant 
— — Prestige ree the coun 


„ SO essential to the national defen: 
the enlargement of — j trade, and the industrial ty o 


our own people. 
PENSIONS. 

3 3 2 which must ed hit rg 2 5 ed is — 5 
u. who have e country’s 
CCC... 
e commen ows’ made e presen 
and declare a tion of all on laws, 
to the end that the s gratitude may deeper as the mem- 
orles of the heoric sacrifices grow more sa with years. 


CIVIL SERVICE. 
We reaffirm our former declaration regarding the civil-service law. 
PUBLIC HEALTH. 


We commend the efforts made to secure greater efficiency in national 
public health agencies and favor such — as will effect its 
purpose, 


MINING. 
t mineral industries of our country we 


In the interest of the 
earnestly support the es t of a bureau of mines and mining. 
COLONIAL, 


The American Government in Republican hands has freed Cuba, 
given peace and protection to Porto Rico and the Philippines under 
and begun the 9 the Panama . The 


W. 
prevail and the Bg bere 


patriotic support. Order 3 
of the in eve! and conserved, e believe 
that the native itants of Porto Rico * 2 paa at a made 
collectively ci the United States, and that all others properly 
—— poe law in said islands should have the 
p 

In the Philippines insurrection has been su law established, 
and and pro * 8 practical expe- 
since. Ske exe Baan the ea of the e for government, 
and the policy of ae y and t is N the inhabitants 
step by se — g e. 


PANAMA CANAL, 


Time has justified the selection of the Panama route for the great 
canal, and events have shown the wisdom of securin, 


STATEHOOD, 


We favor the immediate admission of the Territories of New Mexico 
and Arizona as separate States in the Union. 


LINCOLN CENTENARY. 


W t 1909, will be the one hundredth anniversary of Sa 

birti of Abraham Lincoln, that immortal spirit whose fame has br 

ened with the receding years and whose name stands among the 

of those given to the world by 2 t Republic. ae "recommend 

of the Nation h all the peo 8 ubli ‘penools 
ation by y by the public 8 

as an exercise to stir the ‘people, and, expecially by the pubi 

REPUBLICANISM AND DEMOCRACY CONTRASTED, 

We call the attention of the American tig to the fact that none 
of the great measures here advocated by the Republican Party coul 
be inaugurated and none of the forward steps — 5 5 could be 
taken ena pie Sten tic administration, nor under one in which 
the warts Ne ty is di The continuance oe the present 
polic absolutely Te — — the continuance in power 6 f that party 

= them capacity to put 
on. 


which lieves in and which possesses 
them eee 0 
Beyond all platform declarations there are fundamental differences 
between the Republican Farts and its chief opponent which makes one 
worthy and the ree’ unworth 7 ae of public trust. In history the dif- 
ference between Democracy an Republicanism is that one stood for 
debased currency, tha other for honest money; the one for free silver, 
the other for honest currency; one for free trade, the other for 
pr otection ; the one ne 5 the 2 of American influence, the other 
‘or expansion, One has to abandon every tion it has 
taken on the great issues before the people, the other has held and 
vindicated all. 
In experience the difference between Democracy and rte econ ange Shy 5 
that 55 wae means . while the other means prosperity. 
„„ er means hi, Gna themes Ene 
confidence and thrift. 


2 — the other 


Nero ars 
e present tendenc! of t the two parties a 


the other finds cea 


. tions be speedil 


more porns 5 


socialis 

lated individ 

would prevent its abuse. 

right to take, Republicanism would n 

Tee a oe ene eee eee th 
ve no one an 0 can. wo ve equal 

to each; it ——— !!... een ce the Geet 5 Sanoi 


sum of possession 

aie’ line with this tendency the Democratic 88 peeves — 
government re while — Republican . Be 
ernment legislation. Ultimately Democracy would Rim gyi the Na 
tro- | va the people, while Republicanism would have the people o 

lation. 

Upon this platform of pre 
ir a ag every Republican d. wo ar Bp marii aplis 


rty, go before the coun 2 5 
Ta “have acted with = heretofore but of all our fellow ci 


r perpeluate the 


reaffirming our ad- 


policies, 


The ee g convention of 1912 was held at Baltimore, Md. 


June 25—J 

Woodrow of New Jersey, was nominated for 2 — 15 and 
Thomas R. Marshall, of Indiana, was nominated for Vice Presiden 

The following platform was adopted : 

Democratic PLATFORM, 1912. 
W of the Democratic Party of the United Stat 

im Lettered convention assembled, reaffirm our devotion to the principles 
927 democratic pes ernment formulated by Thomas Jefferson and enforced 
by a long and trious line of Democratic Presidents. 

TARIFF REFORM, 


e declare it to be a fundamental le of the Democratic 
that the Federal Government, under the Constitution, bas no 
righ! or power to — 7 — or collect tariff duties except for the pur- 
of revenue, demand that ection of core taxes 
eral be limited to the Societies of government honestly and econom- 
sagen Vege nag pee 
high ublican tariff is the prin cause of the un 


Rep cipal ca unequal 
distribution of wealth. It is a system of taxation which makes the rich 
richer and the poor poorer. Under its operations the Ame: farmer 
and laboring man are the chief sufferers. It raises the cost. of the 
necessaries of life to es but does not protect their product or wages. 
The farmer sells gely in free markets and Duys almost engi « 
in the protected markets In the most highly pro industries, su 
as cotton and wool, steel and iron, the wages of the Jaborers are the 
lowest paid in any of oar e industries. We denounce the Republican 
8 on that subject, and assert that American wages are estab- 

hed by competitive conditions and not by the 

We favor the immediate downward revision of the “existing high and 
in many cases prohibitive tarif duties, insisting that material reduc- 
y made upon the necessaries of life. Articles enteri: 
into competition with trust-controlled products and articles of Ameri- 
can manufacture which are sold abroad more cheaply than at home 
should be put upom the free list. 

W. e that our system of tariff taxation is intimatel 
the business of the country, and we favor the ul 
attainment of the principles we 8 by legislation that will on 


or destroy legitimate indus i 
e denounce the action of Presta RAAE ae wet the bills te 
reduce Saag oe tariff in the cotton, woolen, metal, and chemical Meter 


and the farmers’ free-list bil, all of which were designed to give 
ig te relef to the masses from the exactions of the trusts x 
The can Party, while promising tariff revision, own 
by its oer legislation tha R the people's 
interest; and having been faithless to its pledges of 1908, it no 
longer enjoy the 2 of the Nation. We appeal to the American 
people to support us in our demand for a tariff for revenue only. 


HIGH COST OF LIVING. 


The cost of living is a serious problem in every American home. 
The Republican Party, in its platform, attempts to escape from respon- 
sibility — * conditions he denying that they are due to a pro- 


tective ta take issue with them on this subject, and cha that 
excessive Ore result in a ng = measure from the high ta laws 
enacted and maintained by the Republican Party and from trusts and 


commercial conspiracies fostered and encouraged by such 
assert that no substantial relief can be secured for the 
import duties on the necessaries of life are materially 
criminal conspiracies broken up. 


ANTITRUST LAW. 


A private monopoly is indefensible and intolerable. 
22 the vigorous ‘orcement of criminal as well as — ak civil law 
inst trusts and trust omane and demand the enactment of such 
= make it impossible for a 
es. 


laws, and we 
le without 
uced and these 


We therefore 


pre 

directors, of stock watering, of di: „ in price, and the contro 

by any one corporation of ustry as to 

make it a menace to competitive con 
We condemn the action of the Republican. administration in com- 

pre romising with the Standard Oil Co. and the Tobacco Trust, — Its 
ure to invoke provisions of the antitrust law 

the officers of those corporations after the eourt had declared that 

the undisputed facts im the record they had violated the * ore: 

visions: of the law. 


We regret that the Sherman antitrust law has received a judicial 
construction depri it 855 much of its efficacy, and we favor the 
enactment o: on which will restore to the statute the strength 


of which it 5 deprived by sueh interpretation, 
RIGHTS OF THE STATES. 


We believe in Per preservation and maintenance in their full atrensth 

and integrity of the three coordinate branches of the Federa 
ernment—the executive, the legislative, and the judicial—ea 

within its own bounds and not encroaching upon the 


just eh keeping 
either of the others. 
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Believing that the most efficient: results under our system of govern- 
ment are to be attained by the full exercise by the States of their re- 
served soverei powers, we denounce as usurpation the efforts of our 
opponents to deprive the States of any of the rights reserved to them 
yee to enian and magnify by indirection the powers of the Federal 

vernment. 

We insist upon the full exercise of all the powers of the Government, 
both State and National, to protect the people from injustice at the 
hands of those who seek to make the Government a private in 


business. There is no twilight zone between the Nation and the State 
in which loiting interests can take refuge from both. It is as neces- 
sary that the Federal Government shall exercise the powers 


to them, but we insist that Federal remedies for the regulation of inter- 
state commerce and for the prevention of private monopoly shall be 
added to and not substituted for State remedies. 


INCOME TAX AND POPULAR ELECTION OF SENATORS. 


We congratulate the country upon the triumph of two important re- 
forms demanded. in the last national platform, namely, the amendment 
of the Federal Constitution authorizing an income tax and the amend- 
ment providing for the pormat election of Senators, and we call upon 
the people of all the Sta to rally to the support of the pending propo- 
sitions and secure their ratification. 

We note with gratification the unanimous sentiment in favor of pub- 
licity before the election of campaign contributions—a measure de- 
manded in our national platform of 1908 and at that time opposed 
by the Republican Party—and we commend the Democratic House of 
Representatives for extending the doctrine of publicity to recommenda- 
tions, v and written, upon which presi . are 
made, to the ownership and control of newspa) to the expendi- 
tures made by and in of those who as to presidential nomi- 
nations, and we point. for additional pruna on for s legislation to 
the cnormous ee of money behalf of the President and his 

Sep ton ti in the recent contest for the Republican nomination for 
resident. 


permit the expression of 
the preference of the electors. for national candidates at presidential 


their credentials, respectively. 
CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS, 


We pledge the Democratic Party to the enactment of a law prohibit- 
any any corporation from contributing to a fund and any indi- 
vidual from contributing any amount above a reasonable maximum. 


TERM OF PRESIDENT. 


We favor a single presidential term, and to that end urge the adoption 
of an amendment to the Constitution making the President of the 
United States ineligible for reelection, and we pledge the candidate of 
this convention to this principle. : 


DEMOCRATIC CONGRESS. 


At this time, when the ublican: Party, after a generation of un- 
Umited power in its control of the Federal vernment, is rent into fac- 
tions, it is opportune to point to the record of accomp! t of the 
Democratic House of Representatives in the Sixty-second Congress. We 
indorse its action, and we challenge comparison of its record with that 
of any Con which has been controlled by our opponents. 

We call the attention of the patriotic ci of our country to its 
record of efficiency, —— and constructive legislation. 

It has, among other a evements, revised the rules of the House of 
Representatives so as to give to the representatives of the American 
people freedom of speech and of action in advocating, proposing, and 
perfecting remedial legislation. 

It has passed. bills for the relief of the people and the development 
of our country; It has endeavored to revise the tariff taxes downward 
in 1 of the consuming masses, and thus to reduce the high 
cost o ing. 

It has re sag an amendment to the Federal Constitution proving 
for ee ection of United States Senators by the direct vote of the 
people. 

TE bas secured the admission of Arizona and New Mexico as two 

It has uired the publicity of campaign both before and 
after election and fixed a imit upon the election expenses of United 


s passed a law establishing an eight-hour day for workmen on 
all national public work. 
It has a resolution which forced the President to take im- 
te the Russian trea! 


t 
mediate steps to ab ` 
a geat supply —— which lessen waste and ex- 
u 


defense, which will determine a definite naval gorn with a view to 
increased efficiency. and economy. The party t proclaimed and has 
always enforced the Monroe doctrine, and was sponsor for the new 
Nawy, will continue faithfully to observe the constitutional uire- 
ments to provide and maintain an adequate and well-proportioned X 1 
sufficient to defend American policies, protect our citizens, and uphol 
the honor and dignity of the Nation. 


REPUBLICAN EXTRAVAGANCE. 


We denounce the pronikat waste of the money wrung from the people 
by Lepage taxation through the lavish appropriations of recent 
Republican Congresses, which have kept taxes h and reduced the 
purchasing power of the le's toll. We demand a return to that 
simplicity and economy which befits a democratic government, and a 
reduction in the number of useless offices, the salaries of which drain 


the substance of the people. 


RAILROADS, EXPRESS COMPANIES, TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE LINES. 


726 ta vor the 8 88 on sig 9 755 Sy ares as et 
ress ig aph an lephone lines en nterstate 
commerce, © this end we recommend the valuation of railroads, ex- 
press companies, telegraph and telephone lines by the Interstate Som- 
merce Commission, such valuation to take into consideration the physi- 
cal value of the property, the original cost, the cost of reproduction, 
and any element of value that will render the valuation fair and just. 

We favor such legislation as will effectually prohibit the r oads, 
express, telegraph, and telephone com es from engaging in business 
which brings them into. competition with. their pees or patrons, also 
legislation preventing the overissue of stocks and bonds by interstate 

lroads, express companies, telegraph and telephone lines, and legis- 
lation which will assure such reductions in transportation rates as con- 
ditions will permit, care being taken to avoid reduction that would 
compel a reduction of wages, prevent adequate service, or do injustice 
to legitimate investments. 


BANKING LEGISLATION. 


We oppose the so-called Alrich bill or the establishment of a central 
; and we believe the people of the country will be largely freed 
from panics and consequent unemployment and busincss depression by 
such a systematic revision of our banking laws as will render temporary 
relief in localities where such relief is needed, with protection from 
control or dominion by what is known as the Money, Trust. 
Ba exist for the accommodation of the public, and not for the 
control of . All legislation on the subject of banking and cur- 
rency should have for its purpose the securing of these accommodations 
on terms of absolute security to the public and of complete protection 
from the misuse of the power that wealth gives to those who possess: it. 
We condemn the present methods of Lay Seyi doc A gi deg funds in 
a few favored banks, largely situated in or controlled by Wall Street, 
In return for political favors, and we pledge our party, to provide by 
law for their deposit by competitive bidding in the ng institutions 
the country, natio: and State, without discrimination as to locality 
upon approved securities and subject to call by the Government, 
$ RURAL CREDITS. 
Of equal importance with the — of currency reform is the 


mestion of rural credits or icultural finance. ‘Therefore, we recom- 
end that an investigation of agricultural credit societies in foreign 


countries be made, so that it may be ascertained whether a system of 
rural credits may be devised suitable to conditions in the United States; 
and we also favor legislation tting national banks to joan a rea- 
sonable proportion of their funds on -estate security. 

We re e the yalue of vocational education, and urge Federal 
appropriations for such training and extension teaching in agriculture 
in cooperation with the several States, 

WATERWAYS. 


We renew the declaration in our last platform. relating to the con- 
servation of our natural resources and the development of our water- 
ways. The present devastation of the lower — Valley accentu- 
ates the movement for the regulation of river flow by additional bank 
and levee protection below, and the diversion, sto: „ and control, of 
the flood waters above, and the utilization for the eficial purpeses 
in the reclamation of arid and swamp lands and the development of 
water power instead of permitting the floods to continue, as heretofore, 
agents of destruction. 

We hold that the control of the Mississippi River is a national prob- 
The preservation of the depth of its water for the purpose of 
navigation, the building of levees maintain the integrity of its chan- 
nel, and the prevention of the overflow of the land and its consequent 
devastation, resulting in the interruption of interstate commerce, the 
disorganization of the mall service, and the enormous loss of life and 

roperty, impose an obligation which alone can be discharged by the 


— — action on the part of Con 
: e favor the ration of tbe United States and the respective 


plan for channel vement, with plans for drainage of 
swamp and overflowed, lands, to this end we favor the appropria- 
tion by the Federal Government of sufficient funds to make surveys of 
such lands, to develop plans for drainage of the same, and to supervise 
the work of construction. 

We favor the adoption of a liberal and comprehensive pinn for the 
development and improvement of our inland waterways with economy 
s ciency, so as to permit their navigation by vessels of standard 


POST ROADS. 


We favor national aid to State and local authorities in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of post roads. 

RIGHTS OF LABOR. 

We repeat our declarations of the platform of 1908, as follows: 

“The courts of justice are the bulwark of our liberties, and we yield 
to none In our purpose to maintain th di: r party has given 
to the bench a long liné of distinguished justices, who have added to 
the t and confi in whi epartment must be jealously 
main ed. We resent the attempt of the Republican Party to raise 
a false issue respecting the judiciary. It is an reflection upon 
a great body of our citizens to assume that they lack respect for the 


courts. 
“Tt is the function of the courts to interpret the laws which the 
ple enact, and if the laws 2 Ser to work economic, social, or po- 
tical injustice, it is our duty to change them. The only basis n 
which the integrity of our courts can stand is that of unswerving jus- 
tice and protection of life, personal liberty, and property. As judicial 
y be abused, we should guard them against abuse. 

* erience has pr the necessity of a modification of the law 
arg to injunction, and we reiterate the pledges of our platforms 
of 1896 and 1 in favor of a measure which passed the United States 
Senate in 1896 relating to contempt in Federal courts and providing for 
trial by jury in cases of indirect contempt. 

“Questions of judicial practice have arisen, especially in connection 
with industrial disputes. We believe that the parties to all judicial 
proceedings should be treated with rigid im ality, and that in- 
junctions should not be issued in any case which an injunction 
would not issue if no industrial disputes were involved. 
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“The expanding organization of industry makes it essential that 
there should be no abridgement of the right of the wage earners and 


producers to organize for the protection of wages and the improvement 
of labor conditions, to the end that such labor organizations and their 
menn should not be regarded as illegal combinations in restraint of 
ade. 
“We pledge the Democratic Party to the enactment of a law creatin 
a department of labor, represented separately in the President's Cabi- 
net, in which department shall be included the subject of mines and 


We pledge the Democratic Party, so far as the Federal jurisdiction 
extends, to an employees’ compensation law providing adequate in- 
demnity for injury to body or loss of life. 


CONSERVATION. 


We believe in the conservation and the development, for the use of 
all the people, of the natural resources of the country. Our forests, 
our sources of water supp! , our arable and our mineral lands, our 
na ble streams, and all the other material resources with which our 
coun has been so lavishly endowed constitute the foundation of our 
national wealth. Such additional legislation as may be necessary to 
prevent their being wasted or abso: by special or privileged interests 
should be enacted, and the policy of their conservation should be 
rigidly adhered to. 

The public domain should be administered and disposed of with due 
regard to the general welfare. Reservations should be limited to the 
purposes which they purport to serve and not extended to include land 
wholly unsuited therefor. The unnecessary withdrawal from sale and 
settlement of enormous tracts of public land upon which tree growth 
never existed and can not be promoted tends only to retard develop- 
5 discontent, and bring reproach upon the policy of con- 
servation. 

The public-land laws should be administered in a spirit of the 
broadest liberality toward the settler exhibiting a bona fide purpose 
to comply therewith, to the end that the invitation of this Government 
to the dless should be as attractive as possible; and the plain 
provisions of the forest-reserve act permitting homestead entries to be 
made within the national forest should not be ntillified by administra- 
tive regulations which amount to a withdrawal of great areas of the 
same from settlement. 

Immediate action should be taken by Congress to make available the 
vast and valuable coal deposita of Alaska under conditions that will 
be a perfect guaranty against their som tatn the bands of monopo- 

8. 


un tude and importance. We honor the men who, 
in their hazardous toil underground, daily risk their lives in extracting 
and preparing for our use the products of the mine, so essential to the 
3 the commerce, and the comfort of the people of this country. 
And we pledge ourselves to the extension of the work of the Bureau of 
Mines in every way appropriate for national | ation with a view 
of safeguarding the lives of miners, lessening the waste of essential 
resources, and promoting the economic development of mining, which, 
along with agriculture, must in the future, even more than in the past, 
serve as the v foundation of our national prosperity and welfare, 
and our international commerce. 
We believe in encouraging the development of a modern system of 
culture and a systematic effort to improve the conditions of trade 
in farm products so as to benefit both the consumers and producers. 
And as an efficient means to this end we favor the enactment by 
Con; of legislation that will suppress the pernicious practice of 
gambling in agricultural products by organized exchanges or others. 


MERCHANT MARINE, 


We believe in fostering, by constitutional regulation of commerce, the 
growth of a merchant marine, which shall develop and strengthen the 
commercial ties which bind us to our sister republics of the south, but 
without mesg ore additional burdens upon the people and without 
bounties or subsidies from the Public Treasury. 

We urge a 7 Congress the speedy enactment of laws for the ter 
security of life and property at 15 — and we favor the re of all laws 
5 N . t ot charged with d 
provide for the and imprisonment of seamen th dese- 
cration with violation of their contract of service. Such laws and 
treaties are un-American and violate the spirit, if not the letter, of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

We favor the exemption from toll of American ships engaged in coast- 
wise trade passing through the canal. 

We also favor legislation forbidding the use of the Panama Canal 
by ships owned or controlled by railroad carriers engaged in transpor- 
tation competitive with the canai. 


PURE FOOD AND PUBLIC HEALTH, 


We reaffirm our previous declarations advocating the union and 
strengthening of the various governmental agencies relating to pure 
foods, quarantine, vital statistics, and human health. Thus united and 
administered without partiality to or discrimination against any school 
of medicine or system of healing, they would constitute a single health 
service not subordinated to any commercial or financial interests but 
devoted eevee to the conservation of human life and efficiency, 
Moreover, this health service should coo; te with the health agencies 
of our various States and cities, without interference with their preroga- 
tives, or with the freedom of individuals to employ such medical or 
hygienic aid as they may see fit. 


CIVIL-SERVICE LAW. 


The law pertaining to the civil service should be honestly and rigidly 
enforced, to the end that merit and ability shall be the standard of 
appointment and promotion rather than service rendered to a political 
party, and we favor a reorganization of the civil service, with adequate 
compensation commensurate with the class of work performed, for all 
officers and employees; we also recommend the extension to all classes 
of civil-service employees of the benefits of the provisions of the em- 
— 79 — lability law; we also recognize the right of direct petition to 

ongress by employees for the redress of grievance. 


LAW REFORM, 


our treaties with other nations as 


We recognize the urgent need of reform in the administration of civil 
and criminal law in the United States, and we recommend the enact- 
ment of such legislation and the promotion of such measures as will 
rid the present legal system of the delays, expense, and uncertainties 
incident to the system as now administered. 


THE PHILIPPINES. 


We reaffirm the position thrice announced by the Democracy in na- 
tional convention assembled against a policy of Tapera ‘and colonial 
exploitation in the Philippines or elsewhere. We condemn the experi- 
ment in fmperialism as an inexcusable blunder, which has involved us in 
enormous expenses, proogat us weakness instead of avenge. and laid 
our Nation open to the of abandonment of the fundamental doc- 
trine of self-government. We favor an immediate declaration of the 
Nation's purpose to recognize the Saga cong nary of the Philippine Islands 
as soon as a stable government can established, such Teaependenes 
to be ee by us until the neutralization of the islands can be 
secured by treaty with other powers. 

In recognizing the independence of the Philippines our Government 
should retain such land as may be necessary for coaling stations and 
naval bases. 

ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO. 


We welcome Arizona and New Mexico to the sisterhood of Stat 
heartily congratulate them upon their auspicious beginning of great 3 
glorious careers. 

ALASKA. 


We demand for the people of Alaska the full enjoyment of the rights 
and privileges of a torial form of ens and we believe that 
the officials appointed to administer the government of all our Terri- 
tories and the District of Columbia should qualified by previous bona 


fide residence. 
THE RUSSIAN TREATY, 


We commend the patriotism of the Democratic Members of the Senate 
and House of ad a kee which compelled the termination of the 
Russian treaty of 1832, and we pledge ourselves anew to preserve the 
sacred rights of American citizenship at home and abroad. No treaty 
should reseive the sanction of our Government which does not recog- 
nize that equality of all our citizens, irrespective of race or creed, and 
— 1 does not expressly guarantee the fundamental right of expatria- 

n. 
The constitutional rights of American citizens should protect them 
on our borders and & with them throughout the world, and every 
American citizen residing or having property in any forel country is 
entitled to and must be given the protection of the United States 
Government, both for himself and his property. 

PARCEL POST AND RURAL DELIVERY. 

We favor the establishment of a parcel post or postal express and also 

the extension of the rural-delivery system as rapidly as practicable. 


PANAMA CANAL EXPOSITION. 

We e our deep interest in the great Panama Canal Ex- 
position to held in San Francisco in 1915, and favor such encourage- 
ment as can be properly given. 

PROTECTION OF NATIONAL UNIFORM. 


We commend to the several States the adoption of a law making it 
an offense for the proprietors of places of public amusement and enter- 
tainment to discriminate against the uniform of the United States, simi- 
lar to the law passed by the eo, applicable to the District of 
Columbia and the Territories in 1911. 

PENSIONS. 


We renew the declaration of our last platform relating to a generous 


pension policy. 
RULE OF THE PEOPLE. 


We direct attention to the fact that the Democratic Party's demand 
for a return to the rule of the people expressed in the national plat- 
form four = ago has now become the accepted doctrine of a large 
majority of the electors. We again remind the country that only by a 
larger exercise of the reserved power of the people can they protect 
themselyes from the misuse of delegated power and the usurpation of 
governmental instrumentality by special interests. For this reason the 
national convention insisted ‘on the overthrow of Cannonism and the 
inauguration of a 3 which United States Senators could be 
elected by direct vote. e Democratic Party offers itself to the 
country as an agency through which the complete overthrow and ex- 
tirpation of corruption, fraud, and machine rule in American politics 
ean be effected. 

CONCLUSION. 

Our platform is one of principles which we believe to be essential to 
our national welfare. Our pledges are made to be kept when in office, 
as well as relied upon during the campaign, and we invite the coopera- 
tion of all citizens, regardless of , who belleve in maintaining unim- 
paired the institutions and traditions of our country. 


7 5 Republican convention of 1912 was held in Chicago, III., on June 


William Howard Taft, of Ohio, was nominated for President and 
James 8. Sherman, of New York, was nominated for Vice President. 

The following platform was adopted: 

REPUBLICAN PLATFORM, 1912, 

The Republican Party, assembled by its representatives in national 
convention, declares its unchanging faith in government of the people, 
by the 8 for the people. e renew our allegiance to the principle: 
wi the epublican Party and our devotion to the cause of Republican 
institutions established fathers. è 

It is appropriate that we shouid now recall with n sense of venera- 
tion and tude the name of our first great leader, who was nomi- 
nated in this city, and whose lofty principles and superb devotion to 
1 poe are an inspiration to the party he honored—Abraham 

incoln. 

In the present state of public affairs we should be inspired by his 
broad statesmanship and by his tolerant spirit toward men. 

PRIDE IN PARTY’S RECORD. 

The Republican Party looks back upon its record with pride and sat- 
fsfaction and forward to its new responsibilities with hope and confi- 
dence. Its achievements in government constitute the most luminous 
pages in our history Our ee nationa! advance has been made 
during the years of its ascendency in public affairs. It has been genu- 
inely and always a party of progress; it has never been either station- 
ary or reactionary. It has gone from the fulfillment of one great pled 
to sne r of another in response to the public need and to the 
popular will. 

We believe in our self-controlled representative democracy, which is 
a government of laws, not of men, and in which order is the prerequisite 
of progress. > 
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The principles of constitutional government, which make provision 
for orderly and effective expressions of the popular will, for the protec- 
tion of civil een er the rights of men, and: for the interpretation 
of law by an untrammeled and 8 judiciary, have proved 
themselves capable of sustaining the structure of a government which, 
after more than a century of development, embraces 100,000,000 people, 
Scattered over a wide and diverse territory, but bound by common par- 

ose, common ideals, and common affection to the Constitution of the 
nited States. 
HOW NATION HAS GROWN. 


Under the Constitution and the principles asserted and vitalized by 
it the United States has grown to be one of the at civilized and 
rodeo | wers of the earth. It offers a home and an opportunity to 
the ambitious and the industrious from other lands. Resting upon the 
broad basis of a ple's conddence and a people's support, and managed 
by the people themselves, the Government of the United States will 
mect the problems of the future as satisfactorily as it has solved those 


of the past. 

The Republican is now, as always, a party of advanced and 
constructive rieien It is repared to go forward with the so- 
lution of those new questions which social, economic, and litical de- 
velopment have brought into the forefront of the Nation's interest. It 
will strive, not only in the Nation but in the several Stat to enact 
the necessary legislation to safeguard the public health, to t effec- 
tively the labor of women and children, to protect wage carners en- 
gaged in dangerous occupations, to enact comprehensive and generous 
workman's compensation laws in place of the present wasteful and 
unjust system of employers’ liability, and in all possible ways to satisfy 
the just demand of the people for the study and solution of the com- 
plex and constantly changing problems of social welfare. 


PROTECTION OF LIBERTY. 


tations, to secure the Fatt 4 and coherent exercise of governmental 
pren and to protect the rights of even the humblest and least fav 
dividual are the functions of independent courts of justice. 

The Republican Party reaffirms its intention to uphold at all times 
the authority and integrity of the courts, both State and Federal, and 
it will ever insist that their powers to enforce their processes and to 
re life, liberty, and property shall be preserved inviolate. An or- 

erly method is provided under our system of government by which the 
people may, when they choose, alter or amend the constitutional provi- 
sions which underlie that Government. Until these eonstitutional 
provisions are so altered or amended in orderly fashion, it is the duty 
of the courts to see to it that when challenged they are enforced. 


WOULD HURRY LAWSUITS. 


That the courts, both Federal and State, may bear the heavy burden 
laid upon them to the complete satisfaction of pnblic opinion we favor 
Tegisiation to prevent long delays and the tedious an 
which have so often amounted to a denial of justice in 
to a failure to protect the public at large in minal cases. 

Since the responsibility of the judiciary is so great, the standards 
of judicial action must be always and everywhere above suspicion and 
reproach. White we regard the recall of judges as unnecessary and 
unwise, we favor such action as may be necessary to simplify the 
process by which any judge who is found to be derelict in his duty 
may be removed from office. 

Together with peaceful and orderly development at home, the Re- 
publicam Party earnestly favors all measures for the establishment and 
protection of the peace of the world and for the development of closer 
relations between the various nations of the earth. It belleves most 
earnestly in the peaceful settlement of international disputes and in 
the reference of all controversies between nations to an international 
court of justice. 


costly appeals 
civil —.— and 


MONOPOLY AND PRIVILEGE. 


The Republican Party ts o to special privilege and to monopoly. 
at paag upon the statute one interstate commerce act of 1897 
and the important amendments thereto, and the antitrust act of 1890, 
and it has consistently and successfully enforced the provisions of these 
laws. It wiil take no backward step to permit the reestablishment in 
* degree of conditions which were intolerable. 

xperience makes it plain that the business of the country can be 
carried on without fear and without disturbance and at the same time 
without resort to practices which are abhorrent to the common sense 
of justice. The Republican er favors the enactment of legislation 
3 to the existing antitrust act which will define as crimi- 
nal offenses those specific acts that uniformly mark attempts to restrain 
and to monopolize trade, to the end that those who honestly intend to 
obey the law may have a guide for their action and that those who aim 
to violate the law may the more surely be punished. The same cer- 
tainty should be given to the law prohibiting combinations and monop- 
olies that characterizes other provisions of commercial law, in order 
that no part of the field of business opportunity may be restricted by 
monopoly or combination, that business success bonorably achieved may 
not be converted into crime. and that the right of every man to acquire 
commodities, and cularly the necessaries of life, in an open market, 
uninfluenced by the manipulation of trust er combination, may be 
preserved. 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 


In the enforcement and administration of Federal laws governing 
interstate commerce and enterprises impressed with a public use en- 
gaged therein there is much that may be committed to a Federal trade 
commission, thus placing in the hands of an administrative board man 
of the functions now necessarily exercised by the courts. This will 
promote promptness in the administration of the laws and avoid delays 
and technicalities Incident to court procedure. 

THE TARIFF POLICY. 


We reaffirm our belief in a tective tariff. The Republican tariff 
policy has been of the grea benefit to the country, developing our 
resources, diversify our industries, and protecting our wor 
against competition with cheaper labor abroad, thus estublishing for our 
Wage earners the American standard of li . The protective tariff 
is so woven into the fabric of our industrial and agricultural life that 


to substitute for it a tariff for revenue only would destroy many in- 


dustries and m of our people out of employment. The 

products of the farm and of the mine should receive the —— measure 

of protection as other products of American labor. 
e hold that the im duties should be h enough, while yieldin 

a sufficient revenue, ican indus — 

wages. Some of the 
ced. Readju 


be redu ent ld be made from time to time to con- 
form to ch conditions to ince excessive rates, but with- 
out injury to any American industry. acco h eo 

information is in e. This information can best be obtained 


by an expert commission, as the large volume of useful facts contained 
in the recent reports of the Tariff Board demonstrated. 


TARIFF BOARD INDORSED. 


The pronounced feature of modern industrial life is its enormous 
diversification. To apply tariff rates justly to these g 
tions uires closer study and more scientific methods than ever 
before. Republican Party has shown by its creation of a Tariff 
Board its recognition of this situation a its determination to be 
to it. e condemn the Democratie Party for its failure either 
to provide funds for the continuance of this bo: or to make some 
other person for securing the information requisite for intelligent 
tarif legislation. We 2 against the Democratic method of legis- 
lating on these vitally important subjects without careful investigation. 
We condemn the Democratic tariff bills passed by the House of 
Representatives of the Sixty-second Congress as sectional, as injurious 
to the public credit, and as destructive of business enterprise, 
COST OF LIVING. 


The stendily increasing cost of living has become a matter not only 
of national but of world-wide concern. The fact that it is not due to 
the protective tar system is evidenced by the existence of similar 
conditions which have a tariff policy different from our own, as well 
as by the fact that the cost of living has increased while rates of duty 
have remained stationary or been reduced. 

The Republican Party will support a prompt scientific ingui into 
the causes which are operative. th in the United States and else- 
where, to Increase the cost of living. When the exact facts are known, 
it will take the necessary steps te remove such abuses be 
found to exist, in order that the cost of food, clot! 
the people may in no way be unduly or artificially 


BANEING AND CURRENCY, 


The Republican Party has always stood for a sound 
8 we y ys nd currency and 


We need 


constant employment. We need better curre 


bor by 
facilities for the movement of crops in the West and South. We m 


king arrangements American auspices for the encouragement 
and better conduct of our foreign trade. attaining these ends the 
independence of individual whether organi under national 


or State charters, must be carefully pro „ and our banking and 
currency system must be safeguarded from any possibility of domina- 
tion by sectional, financial, or political interests. 

It is of great importance to the social and economic welfare of this 
country that its farmers have facilities for borrowing easily and 
cheaply the pee pat they need to increase the proanetivity of their land. 
It is as important that financial machinery provided to supply the 
demand of farmers for credit as it is that the banking and currency 
systems be reformed in the Interest of general business. Therefore 
we recommend and urge an authoritative investigation of agricultural 
credit societies and corporations in other countries and the passage 
of Stute and Federal laws for the establishment and capable super- 
vision of organizations haying for another purpose the loaning of 
funds to farmers. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


We reaffirm our adherence to the principle of appointment to public 
office based on proved fitness, and tenure during good behavior and 
efficiency. The Republican Party stands commi to the maintenance. 
extension, and enforcement of the civil-service law, and it favors the 
passage of legislation empowering the President to extend competitive 
service so far as practicable. e favor legislation to make ws 
the equitable retirement of disabled and superannuated members of 
the Sa Rte in order that a higher standard of efficlencey may be 
maintained. 

We favor the amendment of the Federal employers’ liability law so 
as to extend its provisions to all Government ay ek ag as well as to 
provide a more liberal scale of compensation for injury and death. 

CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS, 


We favor such additional legislation as may be necessary more 
effectually to prohibit corporations from contribu funds, direct! 
or indirectly, to cam for the nomination or election of the Presi- 
dent, the Vice P Senators, and Representatives in Congress. 

We heartily approve the recent act of Congress requiring the fullest 
8 in r to all campaign contributions, whether made in 
connection with primaries, conventions, or elections. 

CONSERVATION POLICY, 


We rejoice in the success of the distinctive Republican Weg of 
the conservation of our national resources for their use by the people 
without waste and without monopoly. We pledge ourselves to a con- 
tinuance of such a poly. 

We favor such fair and reasonable rules and regulations as will not 
discourage or interfere with actual bona fide homeseekers, p ‘ors, 
and miners in the acquisition of public lands under existing laws. 


PARCEL POST ASKED. 


In the interest of the general public, and particularly of the agricul- 
or rural communi we favor legislation looking to the estab- 
lishment under p of a parcel post, t postal rates 
to be graduated —in proportion to the length of 


r regulation: 
a zone sy 


PROTECTION OF CITIZENSHIP. 


We approve the action taken by the President and the Congress to 
secure with Russia, as with other countries, a treaty that will recognize 
absolute right of expatriation, and that will prevent all discrimina- 
tion of whatever kind between American citizens, whether native born 
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or alien, and gp aed of race, religion, or previous political ene 


8 The ri of lum is a precious possession of the le o 
e United States, and itis to be neither surrendered nor restric ed. 


NEW BATTLESHIPS URGED. 


We believe in the maintenance of an ag teats Navy for the national 
defense, and we condemn the action of the Democratic House of Repre- 
sentatives in refusing to authorize the construction of battleships. 

We believe that one of the country's most urgent needs is a merchant 
marine. There should be American ships and plenty of them, to make 
use of the great American interoceanic canal now nearing completion. 


FOR FLOOD PROTECTION. 


The Mississippi River is the Nation’s drainage ditch. Its flood 
waters, gathered from 31 States and the Dominion of Canada, consti- 
tute an overpowering force, which breaks the levees and pours its tor- 
rents over many million acres of the richest land in the Union, stop- 
ping mails, impeding commerce, and causing great loss of life and 
property. These floods are national in scope, and the disasters th 
produce seriously affect the general welfare. The hiner unaid 
can not cope with this giant problem. Hence, we believe the Fed 
Government should assume a proportion of the burden of its 
control, so as to prevent the disasters from recurring floods. 


RECLAMATION OF LANDS. 


We favor the continuance of the policy of the Government with re- 

to the reclamation of arid lands; and for the encouragement of 

the s y settlement and improvement of such lands we favor an 

amen nt to the law that will reasonably extend the time within which 

see 7 of any reclamation project may be repaid by the landowners 
under it. 

We favor a liberal and systematic policy for the improvement of 
our rivers and harbors. Such improvements should made upon 
Sn teria pip and after a careful comparison of cost and propective 

ene 


LIBERAL ALASKAN POLICY, 


We favor a liberal policy toward Alaska to promote the development 
of the great resources of that District, with such safeguards as will 
prevent waste and se ior 

We favor the opening of the coal lands to development through a 
law leasing the lands on such terms as will invite development and pro- 
vide fuel for the Na the commerce of the Pacific Ocean, while 
retaining title in the United States to prevent monopoly. 


PHILIPPINE ATTITUDE, 


The Philippine policy of the Republican 2 has been and is in- 

ired th ipino people is a na- 
t free from partisan 
politics. 


We ratify in all its particulars the platform of 1908 respecting citi- 
zenship for the people of Porto Rico. 

We pledge the Republican Party to the enactment of appropriate 
laws to give relief from the constantly wing evil of induced or un- 
desirable imm: tion, which is inimical to the progress and welfare 
of the people of the United States, 


SAFETY AT SEA. 


We favor the speedy enactment of laws to provide that seamen shail 
not be compelled to endure involuntary servitude, and that life and 
properly. at sea shall be safeguarded 1 the ample equipment of vessels 
with life-saving appliances and with full complements of skilled, able- 
bodied seamen to operate them. 


REPUBLICAN ACCOMPLISHMENT, 


The approaching completion of the Panama Canal, the establishment 
of a Bureau of Mines, the institution of postal savin, banks, the in- 
creased 5 made in 1912 for the aged and infirm soldiers and 
sailors of the Republic and for their widows, and the vigorous admin- 
istration of the laws relating to pure food and drugs, all mark the suc- 
cessful progress of Republican administration and are additional eyl- 
dence of its effectiveness. 

We commend the earnest effort of the Republican administration to 
secure parr economy and increased efficiency in the conduct of Gov- 
ernment business. Extravagant appropriations and the creation of un- 
necaset offices are an injustice to the taxpayer and a bad example 
to the zen. : 

We call upon the 5 8 a to quicken their interest in public affairs, 
to condemn and punish lynchings and other forms of lawlessness. and 
to strengthen in all sible ways a respect for law and the observance 
of it. Indifferent citizenship is an evil from which the law affords no 
adequate protection, and for which legislation can provide no remedy. 

We congratulate the people of Arizona and New Mexico upon the 
admission of those States, thus me g in the Union in final and en- 
during form the last remaining portion of our continental territory, 


REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATION, 


We challenge successful criticism of the 16 years of Republican ad- 
ministration under Presidents McKinley, Roosevelt. and Taft. We 
heartily reaffirm the indorsement of President McKinley contained in 
the platform of 1900 and of 1904, and that of President Roosevelt con- 
tained in the platforms of 1904 and 1908. 

We invite the intelligent 1 ent of the American people upon the 
administration of Willlam H. Taft. The country has prospered and 
been at peace under his Presidency. During the years In which he had 
the cooperation of a Republican Congress an unexampled amount of 
constructive legislation was framed and passed in the Interest of the 
people and in obedience to their wish. That legislation is a record 
whic 


ublican Party, and upon this declaration of its principles and pur- 
poses. We ae confident that under the leadership of th 
ere to 


Party will 


The Democratic convention of 1916 was held at St. Louis, Mo., 
June 14-16. 

Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey, was nominated for President and 
Thomas R. Marshall, of Indiana, was nominated for Vice President. 

The following platform was adopted: 


DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 1916. 


The Democratic Party, in national convention assembled, adopis the 
following declaration to the end that the poopie of the United States 
may both realize the achievements wrought by four years of Demo- 
cratic administration and be apprised of the policies to which the 
party is committed for the further conduct of national affairs. 


RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENT. 


We indorse the administration of Woodrow Wilson. It speaks for 
itself. It is the best exposition of sound Democratic policy at home 
and abroad. 

We challenge comparison of our record, our keeping of pledges and 
our constructive legislation, with those of any party of any time. 

We found our country hampered by speciai privilege, a vicious tariff, 
obsolete banking laws and an inelastic currency. Our foreign affairs 
were dominated by commercial interests for their selfish ends. The 
Republican Party, despite repeated pledges, was impotent to correct 
abuses which it had fostered. Under our administration, under a 
leadership which has never faltered, these abuses have been corrected, 
and our people have been freed therefrom. 

Our archaic banking and currency system, prolific of panic and dis- 
aster under Republican administrations,—iong the refuge of the Money 
Trust,—has been e by the Federal Reserve Act, a true de- 
mocracy of credit under Government control, already proved a finan- 
cial bulwark in a world crisis, mobilizing our resources, placing abun- 
dant credit at the disposal of legitimate industry and making a cur- 
Sag nic impossible. 

e have created a Federal Trade Commission to accommodate the 
perplexing questions arising under the antitrust laws so that monopol 
may be strangled at its birth and legitimate industry encouraged. 
Fair competition in business is now assured. 

We have effected an adjustment of the tariff, adequate for revenue 
under peace conditions, and fair to the consumer and to the producer. 
We have adjusted the burdens of taxation so that swollen incomes 
bear their equitable share. Our revenues have been sufficient in times 
of world and will largely exceed the expenditures for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

We have lifted human labor from the category of commodities and 
have secured to the workingman the right of voluntary association 
for his protection and welfare. We have protected the rights of the 
laborer against the unwarranted issuance of writs of injunction, and 
have guaranteed to him the right of trial by jury in cases of alleged 
contempt committed outside the presence of the court. 

We ve advanced the parcels post to genuine efficiency, enlarged 
the Postal Savings System. add 10.000 rural-delivery routes and 
extensions, thus reaching 2,500,000 additional people, improved the 
Postal Service in every branch, and for the first time in our history, 
placed the post-office system on a self-supporting basis, with actual 
surplus in 1913, 1914 and 1916. 


ECONOMIC FREEDOM. 


The reforms which were most obviously needed to clear away special 
privilege, prevent unfair ation and release the energies of 
men of all ranks and advantages, have been effected by recent legisla- 
tion. We must now remove, as far as possible, every remaining ele- 
ment of unrest and uncertainty from the path of the business men of 
America, and secure for them a continued period of quiet, assured 
and confident prosperity. 

TARIFF, 


We reaffirm our belief in the doctrine of a tariff for the purpose of 
providing sufficient revenue for the operation of the Government eco- 
nomically administered and unreservedly indorse the Underwood tariff 
law as truly exemplifying that doctrine. We recognize that tariff 
rates are necessarily subject to change to meet changing conditions 
in the world's production and trade. The events of the last two years 
have brought about many momentous changes. In some respects thelr 
effects are yet conjectural and wait to be disclosed, particularly in re- 
gard to our foreign trade. 

Two years of a war which has directly involved most of the chief in- 
dustrial nations of the world and which has indirectly affected the life 
and industry of all nations, are posh about economic changes more 
varied and far-reaching than the world has ever before experienced. In 
order to ascertain just what those changes may be, the Democratie Con- 
gress is providing for a nonpartisan tariff commission to make impartial 
and thorough study of every economic fact that may throw light either 
upon our past or upon our future fiscal policy with regard to the im- 

sition of taxes on imports or with regard to the changed and chang- 

conditions under which our trade is carried on. We cordially indorse 
this timely proposal and declare ourselves in sympathy with the prin- 
ciple and purpose of shaping legislation within that field in accordance 
with clearly established facts rather than in accordance with the de- 
mands of selfish interests or upon information provided largely, if not 
exclusively, by them. 
AMERICANISM, 


The part which the United States will play in the new day of inter- 
national relationships that is now upon us will depend upon our prepara- 
tion and our character. The Democratic Party, therefore, recognizes the 
assertion and triumphant demonstration of the indivisibility and co- 
herent strength of the Nation as the supreme issue of this day in which 
the whole world faces the crisis of manifold change. It summons all 
men of whatever origin or creed who would count themselves Americans, 
to join in making clear to all the world the unity and erga ie power 
of America. This is an issue of patriotism. To taint it with partisan- 
ship would be to defile it. In this day of test, America must show itself 
not a Nation of partisans but a Nation of patriots. There is gathered 
here in America the best of the blood, the industry and the genius of 
the world, the elements of a great race and a magnificent society to be 
welded into a mighty and splendid Nation 

Whoever, actuated by the purpose to promote the interest of a for- 
eign power, in disregard of our own country's welfare or to injure this 
Government in its foreign relations or cripple or destroy its industries at 
home, and whoever by arousing prejudices of a racial, religious or other 
nature creates discord and strife among our people so as to obstruct 
the wholesome process of unification, is faithless to the trust which the 

rivileges of citizenship repose in him and is disloyal to his country. 
We. therefore, condemn as subversive of this Nation’s unity and integrity, 
and as destructive of its welfare, the activities and designs of every 
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group or nization, political or otherwise, that has for its ob; the 
N the interest of a foreign power, whether such object is 
promoted by intimidating the Government, a political party, or repre- 
sentatives of the people, or which is calculated and tends to divide our 
people into antagonistic ups and thus to destroy that complete agree- 
ment and solidarity of the people and that unity of sentiment and pur- 

se so essential to the perpetuity of the Nation and its free institutions. 

e condemn all alliances and combinations of individuals in this country 
of whatever nationality or descent, who agree and conspire together 
for the se of embarrassing or weakening our Government or of 
improperly influencing or coercing our public representatives in dealing 
or negotiating with any forel power. We charge that such con- 

e among à limited number exist and have been instigated for 
the purpose of advancing the interests of foreign countries to the preju- 
dice and detriment of our own country. We condemn any political lasted 
which, in view of the activity of such conspirators, surrenders its in- 
tegrity or modifies its policy. 

PREPAREDNESS. 


Along with the proof of our character as a nation must go the proof 
of our power to play the part that legitimately belongs to us. The 
people of the United States love peace. They respect the rights and 
covet the friendship of all other nations. ‘They desire neither any addi- 
tional territory nor any advantage which can not be 8 galned 
by their skill, their industry, or their 5 but they insist upon 
having absolute freedom of national life an 7 5 and feel that they 
owe it to themselves and to the rôle of spirited independence which it is 
their sole ambition to play, that they should render themselves secure 
against the hazard of interference from any quarter, and should be 
able to protect their rights upon the seas or in any part of the world. 
We, therefore, favor the maintenance of an Army fully adequate to the 
requirements of order, of safety and of the protection of the Nation’s 
rights; the fullest development of modern methods of seacoast defense 
and the maintenance of an adequate reserve of citizens trained to arms 
and prepared to safeguard the people and territory of the United States 
against any danger of hostile action which may unexpectedly arise; and 
a fixed notes for the continuous development of a Navy worthy to sup- 

ort the great naval traditions of the United States and fully equal to 
The international tasks which this Nation hopes and expects to take 
a part in performing. The pisas and enactments of the present Con- 
gress afori substantial proof of our purpose in this exigent matter. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 


The Democratic administration has throughout the present war 
serupulously and successfully held to the old paths of neutrality and to 
the peacefu 8 of the legitimate objects of our national life which 
statesmen of all parties and creeds have prescribed for themselves in 
America since the beginning of our history. But the circumstances of 
the last two years have revealed necessities of international action 
which no former generation can have foreseen. We hold that it is the 
duty of the United States to use its power, not only to make itself safe 
at home, but also to make secure its just interests throughout the 
world, and, both for this end and in the interest of humanity, to assist 
the world in securing settled peace and justice. We believe that every 
8 has the right to choose the sovereignty under which ‘t shall 

ve; that the small states of the world have a right to enjoy from 
other nations the same respect for their sovereignty and for thelr terri- 
torial integrity that great and powerful nations expect and Insist upon ; 
and that the world has a right to be free from every disturbance of its 
peace that has Its crigin In aggression or disregard of the rights of 
peg les and nations: and we believe that the time has come when it 

the duty of the United States to join with the other nations of the 
world in any feasible association that will effectively serye those prin- 
ciples, to maintain inviolate the complete security of the highway of 
the seas for the common and unhindered use of all nations, 

The present administration has 8 187 5 to act upon and 
realize in its conduct of the foreign affairs of the Nation the principle 
that should be the object of any association of the nations formed to 
secure the peace of the world and the maintenance of national and in- 
dividual rights. It has followed the highest American traditions, It 
has preferred respect for the fundamental rights of smaller States even 
to property interests, and has secured the friendship of the people of 
such States for the United States by refusing to make a mere material 
interest an excuse for the assertion of our superior power against the 
dignity of their sovereign Independence. It has regarded the lives of its 
citizens and the claims of humanity as of greater moment than material 
rights, and peace as the best basis for the just settlement of commercial 
claims, It has made the honor and ideals of the United States its 
standard allke in negotiation and action. 

PAN AMERICAN CONCORD, 


We recognize now, as we have always recognized, a definite and com- 
mon interest between the United States and the other peons and Re- 
publics of the Western Hemisphere in all matters of national inde- 
pendence and free political development, We favor the establishment 
and maintenance of the closest relations of amity and mutual helpful- 
ness between the United States and the other Republics of the American 
continents for the support of peace and the promotion of a common pros- 
perit . To that end we favor all measures which may be necessary to 

acilitate intimate intercourse and promote commerce between the 

United States and our neighbors to the south, and such international 

5 as may be practicable and ‘suitable to accomplish these 
R. 

We commend the action of the Democratie ađministration in holding 
the Pan American Financial Conference at Washington in May, 1915 
and organizing the Internationa! High Commission which represented 
the United States in the recent meeting of representatives of the Latin 
American Republics at Buenos Aires, April, 1916, which have so greatly 
Posni the friendly relations between the people of the Western 

emisphere. 

MEXICO. 

The Monroe doctrine is reasserted as a principle of Democratic faith. 
That doctrine guarantees the Independent Republics of the two Americas 
against aggression from another continent. It implies, as well, the 
most scrupulous regard upon our part for the sovereignty of each of 
them. We court their good will. We seek not fo despoil them. The 
want of a stable. responsible government in Mexico, capable of repres- 
sing and N marauders and bandit bands, who have not onl 
taken the lives and seized and destroyed the property of American citi 
zens in that country, but have insolently invaded our soil, made war 
upon nnd murdered our people thereon, has rendered it necessary tem- 
Porarily to occupy, by our armed forces, a portion of the territory of 
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that friendly State. Until, by the restoration of law and order therein, 
a repetition of such incursions is improbable, the necessity for their 
remaining will continue. Intervention, jmplying as it does military 
subjugation, is revolting to the people of the United States, notwith- 
standing the 558 to that course has been great and should be 
resorted to, If at all, only as a last recourse. The stubborn resistance 
of the President and his advisers to every demand and suggestion to 
enter upon it, is ‘creditable alike to them and to the people in whose 
name he speaks, 
MERCHANT MARINE. 

Immediate provision should be made for the development of the 
carrying trade of the United States. Our foreign commerce has tn the 
past been subject to many unnecessary and vexatious obstacles in the 
way of oe of Republican Congresses. Until the recent Demo- 
cratic tariff legislation, it was hampered by unreasonable burdens of 
taxation. Un the recent banking legislation, it had at its disposal 
few of the necessary instrumentalities of international credit and ex- 
change. Until the formulation of the pending act to promote the con- 
struction of a merchant marine, it lacked even the prospect of adequate 
carriage by sea. We heartily indorse the purposes and policy of the 
pending shipping bill and favor all such additional measures of con- 
structive or remedial legislation as may be necessary to restore our flag 
to the seas and to provide further facilities for our foreign commerce, 
particularly such laws as may be requisite to remove unfair conditions 
of competition in the dealings of American merchants and producers 
with competitors in foreign markets. 


CONSERVATION. 


For the safeguarding and p a of the life of our own people, 
we favor the conservation and development of the natural resources o 
the country through a policy which shall be itive rather than nega- 
tive, a policy which shall not withhold such resources from develop- 
ment but which, while permitting and encouraging their use, shall pre- 
vent both waste and monopoly in their exploitation, and we carnestly 
favor the passage of acts which will accomplish these objects, reaffirm- 
ing the declaration of the platform of 1912 on this subject. 

The policy of reclaiming our arid lands should be steadily adhered to. 


THE ADMINISTRATION AND THE FARMER, 


We favor the vigorous prosecution of investigations and plans to 
render agriculture more profitable and country life more healthful, 
comfortable and attractive, and we believe that this should be a domi- 
nant aim of the Nation as well as of the States. With all its recent 
improvement, farming still lags behind other occupations in develop- 
ment as a business, and the advantages of an advancing civilization 
have not accrued to rural communities in a fair proportion. Much has 
been accomplished in this.fleld under the present administration, far 
more than under any previous administration. In the Federal Reserve 
Act of the last Congress and the Rural Credits Act of the present Con- 
gress, the machinery has been created which will make credit available 
to the farmer constantly and readily, placing him at last upon a foot- 
Ing of equality with the merchant and the manufacturer in securi the 
capital necessary to carry on his enterprises. Grades and standards 
necessary to the intelligent and successful conduct of the business of 
agriculture have also been established or are in the course of being 
established by law. 

The long-needed Cotton Futures Act, passed by the Sixty-third Con- 
gress, bas now been in successful operation for nearly two years, 
Grain Grades Bill, long needed, and a Permissive Warehouse Bill, in- 
tended to provide better storage facilities and to enable the farmer to ob- 
tain certificates upon which he may secure advances of money, have been 
passed by the House of Kepresentatives, have been favorably reported to 
the Senate; and will propan become law during the present session of 
the Congress. Both Houses have passed a good-roads measure which 
will be of far-reaching benefit to all = Spa bo communities. Above 
all, the most 1 Significant progress has been ma 
under the direction of the Department of Agriculture, in extending an 
perfecting practical farm demonstration work which is so rapidly sub- 
stituting scientific for ony gtr palo y But it is also necessary that 
rural activities should be better directed through cooperation and organ- 
ization, that unfair methods of competition should be eliminated and 
the conditions requisite for the just, orderly and economical marketing 
of farm products created. We approve the Democratic administration 
for having emphatically directed attention for the first time to the es- 
sential interests of agricuiture involved in farm marketing and finance, 
for creating the Office of Markets and Rural Organization in connection 
with the Department of Agriculture, and for extending the cooperative 
machinery necessary for conveying information to farmers by means of 
demonstrations. e favor continued liberal provision, not only for the 
benefit of production, but also for the study and solution of problems of 
farm marketing and finance and for the extension of existing agencies 
for improving country life. 
í GOOD ROADS, 


The happiness, comfort and prosperity of rural life, and the devel- 
opment of the city, are alike conserved by the construction of publie 
highways. We, therefore, favor national aid in the construction of post 
roads and roads for military purposes. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT, 


We hold that the life, health and strength of the men, women and 
children of the Nation are its greatest asset, and that in the conserva- 
tion of these the Federal Government, wherever it acts as the employer 
of labor, should both on its own account and as an example, put into 
effect the following urpes of just employment : 

1. A ying wage for all employees. 

2. A working day not to exc eight hours, with one day of rest in 
seven, 

3. The adoption of safety appliances and the establishment of thor- 
oughly sanitary conditions of labor. 

. Adequate compensation for industrial accidents. 

5. The standards of the Uniform Child Labor Law“ wherever minors 
are employed. 

6. Such provisions for decency, comfort and health in the employment 
of women as should be accorded the mothers of the race. 

7. An equitable retirement law providing for the retirement of super- 
annuated and disabled employees of the civil service, to the end that a 
higher standard of efficiency may be maintained. 

We believe also that the adoption of similar principles should be 
urged and applied in the legislation of the States with regard to labor 
within their borders and that through every possible agency the life 
and health of the people of the Nation should be conserved. 
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LABOR. 


We declare our faith in the Seamen's Act, passed by the Democratic 
Congress, and we promise our earnest continuance of its eaforcement. 

We favor the s y enactment of an effective Federal Child Labor 
Law, and the regulation of the shipment of prison-made goods in inter- 
state. commerce. 

We favor the creation of a Federal Bureau of Safety in the Depart- 
ment of Labor, to gather facts 5 industrial hazards, and to 
recommend legislation to prevent the maiming and killing of human 


We favor the extension of the powers and functions of the Federal 
Bureau of Mines. 

We favor the development upon a systematic scale of the means, al- 
ready begun under the present administration to assist laborers through- 
out the Union to seek and obtain employment, and the extension by the 
Federal Goyernment of the same assistance and encouragement as is 
now given to agricultural training. 

We pone ne | commend our newly established Department of Labor for 
its fine record in settling strikes by personal advice and through concili- 
ating agents. 

PUBLIC HEALTH. 

We favor a thorough reconsideration of the means and methods by 
which the Federal Government handles questions of pome health to 
the end that human life may be conserved by the elimination of loath- 
some diseases, the improvement of sanitation, and the diffusion of a 
knowledge of disease 3 

We favor the establishment by the Federal Government of tubercu- 
losis sanitariums for needy tubercular patients. 


SENATE RULES. 


We favor such alteration of the rules of procedure of the Senate of 
the United States as will permit the prompt transaction of the Nation’s 
legislative business. 

ECONOMY AND THE BUDGET. 


We demand careful economy in all expenditures for the support of the 
Government, and to that end favor a return by the House of Repre- 
sentatives to its former practice of initiating and preparing all hes 

riation bills through a single committee chosen from its membership 
order that responsibility may be centered, expenditures standardiz 
and made uniform, and waste and duplication the public service as 
much as possible avoided. We favor this as a practicable first step 
toward a budget system. 3 
CIVIL SERVICE. 

We reaffirm our declarations for the rigid enforcement of the Civil 
Service laws. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 


We heartily indorse the provisions of the bill, recently passed by the 
House of Representatives, further promoting self-government in the Phil- 
ippine Islands as being in fulfillment of the policy declared by the Dem- 
ocratic Party in its last National platform, and we reiterate our indorse- 
ment of the purpose of ultimate independence for the Philippine Islands, 
expressed in the preamble of that measure. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


We recommend the extension of the franchise to the women of the 
country by the States upon the same terms as to men. 


PROTECTION OF CITIZENS. 


We again declare the pout that the sacred rights of American citi- 
zenship must be preserved at home and abroad, and that no treaty shall 
receive the sanction of our Government which does not expressly recog- 
nize the absolute equality of all of our citizens irr ve of race, creed 
or previous nationality, and which does not recognize the right of ex- 
triation. The American Government should pro American citizens 
n their rights not only at home but abroad, and any country having a 
Government should be held to strict accountability for any wron 
done them, either to person or to property. At the earliest . 
opportunity our country should ve earnestly for peace among the 
warring nations of Europe and seek ta arag about the adoption of the 
fundamental principle of justice and h ty, that all men shall enjoy 
equality of right and freedom from discrimination in the lands wherein 
they dwell. i 
PRISON REFORM. 


PENSIONS, 


We renew the declarations of recent Democratic platforms relating to 
generous sions for soldiers and their widows and call attention to 
our record of performance in this particular. 


WATERWAYS AND FLOOD CONTROL. 


We renew the declaration in our last two platforms relating to the 
development of our waterways. The recent devastation of the lower 
— 2 Valley and several other sections by floods accentuates the 
movement for the regulation of river flow by additional bank and levee 
protection below, and diversion, storage and control of the flood waters 
above, and their utilization for benefi p the reclamation of 
arid and swamp lands, and development of water power, instead of per- 
mitting the floods to continue as heretofore agents of destruction. We 
hold that the control of the Mississippi River is a national problem. 
The preservation of the depth of its waters for purposes of navigation, 
the 3 of levees and works of bank protection to maintain the 
integrity of its channel and prevent the overfiow of its valley resulting 
in the Interruption of interstate commerce, the disorganization of the 
mail service, and the enormous loss of life and pro , impose an obli- 
gation which alone can be discharged by the National Government. 

We favor the adoption of a liberal and comprehensive plan for the de- 
velopment and improvement of our harbors and inland waterways with 
economy and efficlency so as to permit their navigation by vessels of 
standard draft. 

: ALASKA. 

It has been and will be the policy of the Democratic to enact 
all laws necessary for the speedy development of Alaska and its great 
natural resources, 


TERRITORIES. 

We favor granting to the people of Alaska, Hawall, and Porto Rico 
the traditional Territorial government accorded to all Territories of the 
United States since the beginning of our Government, and we believe 
that the officials appointed to administer the government of these several 
Territories should be qualified by previous bona fide residence. 


CANDIDATES. 


We unreservedly indorse our President and Vice President, Woodrow 
Wilson of New Jersey, and Thomas Riley Marshall of Indiana, who 
have performed the functions of their great offices faithfully and impar- 
tially, an) with distinguished ability. 4 

In particular we commend to the American people the splendid diplo- 
matic victories of our great President, who has preserved the vitni w- 
terests of our Government and its citizens, and kept us out of war. 

5 Woodrow Wilson stands to-day the greatest American of his genera- 
on. 
CONCLUSION. 


This is a critical hour in the history of America, a critical hour in 
the history of the world. Upon the record above set forth, which shows 
great constructive achievement in following out a consistent licy for 
our domestic and internal development; upon the record of the Demo- 
cratic administration, which has maintained the honor, the dignity and 
the interests of the United States, and at the same time, retained the 
respect and e of all the nations of the world; and upon the 
great policies for the future strengthening of the life of our country, the 
e ment of our national vision and the ennobling of our interna- 
tional relations, as set forth above, we appeal with confidence to the 
voters of the country. 


= 2 . convention of 1916 was held at Chicago, III., 
une 7-10. 
Charles E. Hughes, of New York, was nominated for President and 
Charles W. 1 of Indiana, was nominated for Vice President. 
The following pla form was adopted : 


REPUBLICAN PLATFORM, 1916. 


In 1861 the Republican Party stood for the Union, As it stood for 
the Union of States, it now stands for a united people, true to 
American ideals, loyal to American traditions, knowing no allegiance 
except to the Constitution, to the Government, and to the flag of the 
United States. We believe in American policies at home and abroad. 


PROTECTION OF AMERICAN RIGHTS. 


We declare that we believe in and will enforce the protection of 
every American citizen in all the rights secured to him by the Con- 
stitution, by treaties and the law of nations, at home and abroad, by 
land and sea. These rights which, in violation of the specific promise 
of their made at Baltimore in 1912, the Democratic President 
mocratic Congress have failed to defend, we will unfiinch- 
ingly maintain. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS, 


We desire peace, the pe of justice and right, and believe in 
maintaining a strict and honest neutrality between the belligerents in 
the great war in Europe. We must perform all our duties and insist 
upon all our rights as neutrals without fear and without favor. We 
believe that peace and neutrality, as well as the dignity and influence 
of the United States, can not be preserved by shifty expedients, by 
phrase-making, by formances in language, or by attitudes ever 
changing in an efort to secure groups of voters. The present admin- 
istration has destroyed our influence abroad and humiliated us in 
our own eyes. The Republican Party believes that a firm, consistent, 
and courageous foreign W always maintained by Republican Prest- 
dents in accordance with American traditions, is the best, as it is the 
only true way to preserve our ce and restore us to our rightful 
place among the nations. We believe in the pacific settlement of inter- 
perp disputes, and favor the establishment of a world court for 
_purpose. 


MEXICO. 


We deeply sympathize with the 15,000,000 le of Mexico who for 
three years have seen their country devastated, their homes destroyed. 
their fellow citizens murdered, and their women outraged by armed 
bands of desperadoes led by self-seeking, enceless agitators who, 
when temporarily successful in any locality, have neither sought nor 
been able to restore order cr establish and maintain peace. 

We express our horror and indignation at the outrages which have 
been and are being perpetrated by these bandits upon American men 
and women who were or are in Mexico by invitation of the laws 
and of the Government of that country and whose rights to security 
of person and property are guarant by solemn treaty obligations. 
We denounce the indefensible methods of interference employed by this 
administration in the internal affairs of Mexico and refer with shame 
to its failure to discharge the duty of this coun as next friend to 
Mexico, its duty to other powers who have reli upon us as such 
friend, and its duty to our citizens in Mexico, in permitting the con- 
tinuance of such conditions, first by failure to act promptly and firmly, 
and, second, pa lending its influence to the continuation of such con- 
ditions through recognition of one of the factions responsible for 
these outrages. 

We pledge our aid in restoring order and maintaining peace in 
Mexico. e promise to our citizens on and near our border, and to 
those in Mexico, wherever they may be found, adequate and absolute 
protection in their lives, liberty, and property. 

MONROE DOCTRINE. 


We reaffirm our approval of the Monroe Doctrine, and declare its 
maintenance to be a policy of this country essential to its present and 
future peace and safety and to the achievement of its manifest destiny. 


LATIN AMPRICA. 

We favor the continuance of 5 policies which will result 
in dra more and more closely the commercial, financial, social 
relations between this country and the countries of Latin America. 

PHILIPPINES. 
We renew our allegiance to the 3 policy 3 by 
8 


McKinley, approved by Con, and con ently carried out by Roose- 
velt an Tak. Even in short time it has enormously let thee 


the material and social conditions of the islands, given the 


le a constantly increasing participation in their government and, 
E persisted in, will bring still greater te 


mefits in the future. 
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We a ted the responsibility of the islands as a duty to civilization 
and the Filipino people. To leave with our task half done would break 
our pledges, injure our prestige among nations, and imperil what has 
already been accomplished. 

We condemn the Democratic administration for its attempt to aban- 
don tiie Speen arr which was prevented only by the vigorous o oe: 
tion of Republican Members of Congress, aided by a few patriotic 
Democrats. 

RIGHT OP EXPATRIATION. 

We reiterate the unqualified approval of the action taken in December, 
1911, by the President and Con 1 to secure with Russia, as with 
wi reco; 


other countries, a treaty that the absolute right of ex- 
patriation and preyent all discrimination of whatever kind between 


American citizens whether native born or alien, and regardless of race, 


religion, or previous political allegiance. We renew the pl 
observe this principle and to maintain the right of asylum, which is 
neither to be surrendered nor restricted, and we unite in the cherished 
hope that the war which is now desolating the world may speedily end, 
with a complete and lasting restoration of brotherhood are the 
nations of the carth and the assurance of full equal rights, civil and 
religious, to all men in every land. 
` PROTECTION OF THE COUNTRY. 

in order to maintain our Baa! and make certain the security of our 
people within our own borders the country must have not only ade- 
quate but thorough and complete national defenses ready for any 
emergency. We must have a sufficient and effective Regular Army, 
and a provision for ample reserves, steady. drilled and disciplined, who 
can be called at once to the colors when the hour of danger comes. 

We must have a Navy so strong and so well proportioned and 
equipped, so thoroughly ready and prepared, that no enemy can 
command of the sen and effect a lan g in force on either our western 
or our eastern coast. To secure these results we must have a coherent 
and continuous policy of national defense, which even in these perilous 
days the Democratic Party has utterly failed to develop, but which we 
. promise to give to the country. 
TARIFF. 


The Republican Party stands now, as always, in the fullest sense for 
the policy of tariff protection to American’ industries and American 
Jabor Sn does not regard an antidumping provision as an adequate 
substitute. 2 

Such protection should be reasonable in amount but sufficient to 
protect adequately American industries and American labor and so 
adjusted as to prevent undue exactions by monopolies or trusts. It 
should, moreover, give special attention to securing the industrial inde- 
pendence of the United States as in the case of dyestuffs. 

Through wise tariff and industrial legislation our industries can be so 
organi that they will become not only a commercial bulwark but a 
powerful aid to national defense. 

The Underwood tariff act is a complete failure in om respect. 
Under its administration imports have enormously increa in spite 
of the fact that intercourse with foreign countries has been largely cut 
off by reason of the war, while the revenues of which we stand in such 
dire need have been meaty redu 

Under the normal conditions which 8 prior to the war it 
was clearly demonstrated that this act deprived the American 8 
and the American wage earner of that protection which enabled them 
to meet their foreign competitors, and but for the adventitious condi- 
tions created by the war, would long since have 8 all forms 
of American industry and deprived American labor of its just reward. 

It has not in the least degree reduced the cost of living, which has 
constantly advanced from the date of its enactment. The welfare of 
our people demands its repeal and the substitution of a measure which 
in peace as well as in war will produce ample revenue and give rea- 
Konanie protecion to all forms of American production in mine, forest, 

an etory. 

We favor the creation of a tarff commission with complete power to 
gather and compile infcrmation for the use of Congress all matters 
relating to the tarif. ae f 

BUSINESS. 


The Republican Party has long believed in the rigid supervision and 
strict regulation of the transportation and great corporations of the 
country. It has put fts c into its deeds, and all really effective 
laws regulating the railroads and the at industrial corporations are 
the work of Republican Con ses and Presidents, For this policy of 
regulation and supervision the Democrats, in a stumbling and peeo 
meal way, are undertaking to involve the Government business, 
which shoald be left within the sphere of private enterprise and in 
direct compet tion with its own citizens, a policy which is sure to re- 
sult in waste, great expense to the taxpayer and in an inferior product. 

The Republican Party firmly believes that all who violate the laws 
in regulation of business should be individually . — 9. — But prose- 
cut ion is very different from persecution, and business success, no mat- 
ter how honestly attained, is apparenuy regarded by the Democratic 
Party as in itself a crime. Such doctrines and belief choke enter- 
prise and stifle prosperity. The Republican 8 believes in encour- 
aging American business, as it believes in and will seek to advance all 
American interests. 

RURAL CREDITS. 


We favor an effective system of rural credits as op 
effective law proposed by the present Democratic a 


RURAL FREE DELIVERY. 


We favor the extension of the rural free delivery system and con- 
demn the Democratic administration for curtailing and crippling it. 


MERCHANT MARINE. 


In view of the policies adopted by all the maritime nations to en- 
courage their shippiug Interests, and in order to enable us to compete 
with them for the ocean-carrying trade, we favor the portent to ships 
engaged in the foreigu trade of liberal compensation for services actu- 
ally rendered in carrying the mails, and such further legislation as 
will build up an adequate American merchant marine and give us 
ships which may be reguisitioned by the Government in time of na- 
tional emergency. 

We are utterly opposed to the Government ownership of vessels, as 
pro by the Democratic Party, because Government-owned ships, 
while effectively preventing the development of the American mer- 
chant marine by private capital, will be entirely unable to provide for 
the vast volume of American freights and will leave us more helpless 
than ever in the hard grip of foreign syndicates. 


sed to the in- 
nistration. 


RAILROADS. 


Interstate and intrastate transportation have become so interwoven 
that the attempt to apply two and often several sets of laws to its 
regulation has produ conflicts of authority, embarrassment in opera- 
tion and inconvenience snd expense to the public. 

The entire transportation system of the coun has become essen- 
tially national. e therefore favor such action legislation or, if 
necessary, through an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States as will result in placing it under complete Federal control. 


ECONOMY AND A NATIONAL BUDGET, 


The increasing cost of the National Government and the need for 
the greatest economy of its resources In order to meet the growing de- 
mands of the ple for Government service call for the severest con- 
demnation of the wasteful appropriations of this Democratic adminis- 
tration, of its shameless raids on the Treasury, and of its opposition 
to and rejection of President Taft's oft-re ted proposals and earnest 
efforts to secure economy and efficiency through the establishment of 
a simple businesslike budget system, to which we pledge our support 
and which we hold to be necessary to effect any real reform in the 
administration of national finances. 


CONSERVATION. 


We believe in a careful husbandry of all the natural reseources of 
the Nation—a husbandry which means development without waste; use, 
without abuse, 

CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM. 


The civil-service law has always been sustained by the Republican 
, and we renew our r ted declarations that it shall be thor- 
oughly and honestly enfor and extended wherever practicable. The 
Democratic Party has crea since March 4, 1913, 30,000 offices outside 
of the clvil-service law at an annual cost of $44,000,000 to the taxpayers 
0 e country. 
We condemn the gross abuse and the misuse of the law by the present 
Democrattic stration and pledge ourselves to a reorganization 
ot this service along lines of sufficiency and economy. 


TERRITORIAL OFFICIALS. 


Reaffirming the attitude long maintained by the Republican Party, 
we hold that officials appointed to administer the government of any 
Territory should be bona fide residents of the Territory in which their 
duties are to be performed. . 

LABOR LAWS. 


We pledge the Republican Party to the faithful enforcement of all 
Federal laws passed for the protection of labor. We favor vocational 
education; the enactment and rigid enforcement of a Federal child- 
labor law; the enactment of a generous and comprehensive workman's 
compensation law, within the commerce power of Congress, and an acci- 
dent compensation law cov Government employees. We favor 
the collection and collation, under the direction of the Department of 
Labor, of complete data rela to industrial hazards for the informa- 
tion of Congress, to the end that such legislation a be adopted as may 
be calculated to secure the safety, conservation, and protection of labor 
from the dangers incident to industry and transportation. 


SUFFRAGE. 


The Republican „ reaffirming its faith in government of the peo- 
le, oA the ple, and for the people, as a measure of justice to one- 
If the adult people of the country, favors the extension of the suffrage 


se 8 but recognizes the right of each State to settle this question 
‘or itself. 

Such are our 8 such are our purposes and policies. We close 
as we 1 e times are 3 and the future is fraught with 
perils. The great issues of the day have been con by words and 
1 The American spirit, which made the country and saved the 

nion has been forgotten by those ch with the responsibility of 


wer. 
with 
to 


=: We spus o all Americans, whether naturalized or native born, 
be 


2 10 al h ira fi 
one loy: „ one hope, one as on. 
true to ‘Ke spirit of 5 


Miscellancous. 


The first presidential election occurred January T, 1789. The first 
Wednesday of February following the electors made choice for Presi- 
dent and Vice President, and their votes were counted April 6. 

Three States out of the 13 did not vote, viz: New York, which had not 

ssed an electoral law; and North Carolina and Rhode Island, which 

d not ratified the Constitution. 

Jefferson and Burr received an equal number of electoral votes; there 
being no choice, the House of Representatives pr to 
President in the manner prescribed at that time by the Constitution. 
(Art. II, sec. 2.) On the thirty-sixth ballot, the votes of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Vermont, and Maryland (10 States) were cast for Thomas 
Jefferson; the votes of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island (4 States) for Aaron Burr; and South Carolina and 
Delaware (2 States) blank. Thomas Jefferson having received the 
votes of a majority of the States was thereby elected President and 
at 2215 MM eg President of the United States for the term beginning 

‘ar ¥ > 

Maine formed part of Massachusetts. On admission to the Union was 
declared (by act of Congress, Apr. 7, 1820) entitled to seven Repre- 
sentatives, to be taken from Massachusetts. 

An elector (ex-Governor and ex-United States Senator William 
Plumer) of New Hampshire cast the only vote against James Monroe 
out of disapproval of his first term of service, and not, as generally 
accredited, to prevent him from sharing with Washington the honor of 
a unanimous election. He said: “ There is not one act of my official life 
on which I reflect with more satisfaction than that of withholdin 
from him (Monroe) my vote as an elector. In politics I am not Sonne 
by the shackles of party, nor in religion by the chains of sectarianism.” 

In this cam there were no recognized parties; the presidential 
election became a personal contest. Jackson, Adams, Crawford, and 
Henry Clay were the candidates. On February 9, 1825, the two Houses 
assembled and pri ed to the counting of the votes for President and 
Vice President. It was found that John Cadwell Calhoun had re- 
ceived a majority of the whole number of votes for the Vice Presidency, 
and was therefore deciared to have been elected Vice President of the 
United States for the term beginning March 4, 1825. No‘candidate for the 
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Presidency having received a majority, the Senators withdrew; the 
House of Representatives then p ed to the choice of a President 
from the three hest. On the first ballot John Quincy Adams 
chosen, recet 
Rhode Island, 
tu in 


ware, Virginia, No: Caro! 


8 (4 States). The Speaker declared Adams to have been elected 
—— a of the United States, and notice of the result was sent to the 
nate. 


Eleven seceding States, within the belligerent territory, did not vote. 
joint resolution approved Feb: „ 1865, declared that they were 
entitled to representation in the Electoral College. 

Three seceding States were disfranchised because they had not com- 
with the conditions of Con for readmission. A joint resolu- 


A 
no 


on ms segs July 20, 1868, excluded from the Blectoral College votes 
of States which li not have been reorganized. 

All the States were represented in the Electoral Coll May 23, 1872. 

Seventeen votes rejected by Congress. om sas because 


rage E who died November 29, 1873, before the votes were cast. 


spute havin 
ana, Oregon, and South Carolina, they were by Congress referred to the 
Electoral Commission“ for d as to their validity, which de- 
cided the votes to be ublican. The President of the Senate then 
declared that Rutherford B. Hayes, of Ohio, ha received a — 
of the whole number of electoral votes, is 88 elected President an 

that William A. Wheeler, of New York, is duly elected Vice President of 
the United States for four years, commencing on the 4th day of March, 
1877. This was the first count on the part of Congress, regulated by 
general law, in the history of the Government under the Constitution. 

Absentees, and vacancies caused 115 death, in the Electoral Coll 
viz, 1789, Maryland 2, Vir 2: 1792, Maryland 2, Vermont 1; 1808, 
Kentucky 1; 1812, Onio 1; 1816, Delaware 1, Maryland 3; 1820, 1 
elector in each of the States of n and Ten- 
nessee died between appointment and the mee of electors ; 1832, 
Maryland 2; 1864, Nevada chose 3 electors, 1 died before the el n. 
PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION. 


Upon the death of the President, the Vice President succeeds to the 


office. (Constitution, Art. II, sec. 5.) 

Record of succession : Harrison, by John Tyler, April 4, 1841; Taylor, 
by Millard Fillmore, July 9, 1850; Lincoln, by Andrew Johnson, April 15, 
1865 ; Garfield, by Chester Alan Arthur, September 19, 1881; M ey, 
by Theodore Roosevelt, September 14, 1901. 


Succession : In case of removal, death, resignation, or inability both 
of the President and Vice President: Secretary of State, Secretary of 
the Treasury, Secretary of War, Attorney General, Postmaster General, 
1 ee Secretary of the Interior. (Act of Jan. 19, 
6, tat., 1. 
The Department of Agriculture and Department of Commerce and 
Labor were organized after the passage of the presidential succession act. 


ORGANIZATION OF POLITICAL PARTIES WHICH HAVE ELECTED PRESIDENTS. 


1. Federal, 1781-1816.—Formed from the Strong Government, or Con- 
stitutional Party. 

2. Democratic-Republican, 17192-1828.—Formed from the Anti-Federal 
(1787-1793), the Republican, or Jefferson Party (1791-1793), and Demo- 
crats or sympathizers with the French Revolutionists (1791-1793 

3. Coalition, #825.—Formed from a union of the supporters of 
Clay with those of John 8 Adams. 

4. Democratic, 1828.— 
four parts in the cam of 1824, and never rea 
national contest. The Democratic and National- 
were constructed out of its ruins, and perfected organizations. 

5. Whig, 183}-185}—Formed from a union of the po ae gay en abe rae 
the Nullifiers, extreme States’ Rights men, Anti-Masons, and the per- 
sonal opponents of President Jackson. 

pet of the Northern 
g 


lienry 


6. Republican, 1854.—Formed from the greater 
Whigs, ee-Soilers—both of Democratic and Whig antecedents—<Anti- 
Nebraska Democrats, and anti-slavery men of the Democratic Party 
on the issues of the slave question. : 


ORGANIZATION OF MINOR PARTIES WHICH HAVE CHOSEN ELECTORS. 
7. Opposition, 1820.— One elector in New Hampshire voted against his 


party candidate. 
1825-1834.—Formed from a union of the 


8. National-Republican, 
Adams and Clay factions. 

9. Independent, 1832.—South Carolina chose electors pledged to candi- 
dates of her own. In 1872, one “ Liberal Republican” elector in Mis- 
souri voted for an Independent—David Davis. 


—Formed from opponent of Freemasonry. 


10, Anti-Masonic, Fema 

11, American (Know- othing), 1852-1860.—Formed from members of 
—.— 5 dissatisfied with the influx and power of the foreign 

ement. 


12. Breckinridge Democrats, 1860.—Formed from southern Democrats. 
Their platform avowed a 28 to carry slavery into the Territories. 

18. Constitutional Union. .—Formed from the relics of the Whigs 
and Know-No , and Democrats declaring their political principles 
to be The Constitution of the country, the union of States, and en- 
forcement of the laws.” 

19. People’s (Populist), 1891.—The legitimate successor of the follow- 
ing es: Greenback, 1874; became National Greenback, 1878 ; became 
Union Labor, 1887. These various elements uniting with the“ Farmers’ 
Alliance formed the People’s, or Populist, Party. 

HOW THE ELECTORS ARE CHOSEN AND THE WAY CONGRESS COUNTS THE 
VOTES GIVEN FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

The President and Vice President of the United States are chosen by 

electors,” who are, under existin 

State laws. chosen by the B oo raul voters thereof by ballot ona . 

esday next succeeding the Monday in 

November in every fourth year precedin in which the presi- 

term expires. 

The electors equal the whole number of Senators and resentatives 
to aw the State may be entitled in Congress. (Constitution, Art. II, 
sec, 1. 


g the vear 


The governors of States are required 
t of electors to the Secretary of State of the United States, 


to send a certificate as to the 


who publishes in such n per as he shall designate such certificate 
in ; and at the frst meeting of Congress thereafter he transmits to 
the two Houses of pag ae: copies of each and every such certificate 
2 S at State Department. (Act of Congress, Feb. 

The electors of each State meet on the second Monday in January 
next following their ng { apne at such place as the State legislature 
may and cast their votes. 

The electors sign two certificates of all the votes given by them, each 
of which certificates must contain two distinct lists, one of the votes for 
President, the other for Vice President; lists to be sealed and sent forth- 
with to the President of the United States Senate, at the seat of Govern- 
ment, one 5 mail and one by messenger, accompanied by a certificate 
(triplicate) duly executed b e governor of the respective State, which 
shall set forth the names of the electors and the number and division of 
votes cast. (Constitutional Amendment XII, and act of Congress, Feb. 
8, 1887; also Constitution, Art. II, sec. 3.) 

Congress shall be in session on the second Wednesday in February 
succeeding every meeting of the electors. The Senate and House of 
Representatives shall meet in the Hall of the House at 1 o'clock p. m. 
on that day, and the President of the Senate shall be their presiding 
officer, That at such joint meeting of the two Houses seats shall be 
provided as follows: r the 


bod the right of the presi 
sentatives, in the body > 
the tellers, Secretary of the Senat 
sentatives, at the Clerk’s desk ; for other officers of the two Houses, 
in front of the Clerk’s desk and upon each side of the Speaker's plat- 
form. Such joint meeting shall not be dissolved until the count of 
electoral votes shali be completed and the result declared. Two tellers, 
shall be previously appoin on the 4 of the Senate and two on the 
rt of the House, to whom shall be handed, as they are opened by the 
esident of the Senate, all the certificates and papers 8 to be 
certificates of the electoral votes, which certificates and papers shall be 
opened and acted upon in the alphabetical order of the States; and said 
tellers, having then read the same in the presence of the two Houses, 
shall make a list of the voton as they shall ® from the said cer- 
tificates ; and the votes having been ascertained and counted, the result 
of the same shall be delivered to the President of the Senate, who shall 
thereupon announce the state of the vote, which announcement shall be 
deemed a sufficient declaration of the persons, if any, elected President 
and Vice President of the United Sta and, together with a list of 
the votes, be entered on the journals of the two Houses; and if no per- 
son have such majority, then from the ions having the highest num- 
bers, not exceeding three, on the list of those voted for as President, the 
House of Representatives shall choose immediately ERI the Presi- 
dent. But in choosing the President the votes shall taken by States, 
the representation from each State having one vote; a quorum for this 
— 8 shall consist of a Member or Members from two-thirds of the 
ta and a majority of all the States shall be necessary to a choice. 
And if no person have a majority of votes for Vice President, then from 
the two highest numbers on the list the Senate shall choose the Vice 
President; a quorum for the Tn shall consist of two-thirds of the 
whole number of Senators, and a majority of the whole number shall be 
necessary to a choice. (Act of Congress, Feb. 3, 1887, and Amendment 
XII, Constitution. For procedure on objections, incorrect returns, etc., 
see secs. 4 to 7, act of Feb. 3, 1887, and onstitutional Amendment XII.) 

Before the twelfth amendment to the Constitution was declared in 
25, 1804) each elector voted (under the original clause of 
the Constitution, Art. II, sec. 1, par. 8) for two candidates for Presi- 
dent; the candidate having the test number of electoral votes (ifa 
majority of the whole) became dent and the one having the next 
greatest number Vice President. 

The acts of Congress executory of the electoral system are as follows: 
The resolve of Congress September 13, 1788 hs ghee of Congress, vol. 
4, 1823 ed., 866), provided for appointing electors and fixed the day they 
should assemble in their poner ve States and vote for a President; act 
of March 1, 1792 (1 Stat., 239), provided for election of President and 
President and temporary filling of vacancies; act of March 26, 

2 Stat., 295), supplementary provision for election of President 
and Vice President and temporary aling of vacancies; act of January 
23, 1845 —— 721), established a uniform time for the electors to 
vote for sident and Vice President; pa resolution of February 8, 
1865 (13 Stat., 567), declaring certain States not entitled to represen- 
tation in the Miectoral Colle 3. joint resolution of July 20, 1 (15 
Stat., 257), excluding from the Electoral College votes of States latel 
in rebellion which shall not have been reorganized ; act of May 23, 187 
— Stat., 157), fixes a uniform time for holding elections for electors of 

resident and Vice President; act of Januar „1877 (19 Stat., 227) 
created an electoral ssion for counting the votes for President an 
Vice President for the term commencing March 4, 1877; act of February 
8, 1887 — Stat., 373), fixes the day for the meeting of the electors, 
and provides for fhe counting of the votes for President and Vice Presi- 
dent, and the decision of questions arising thereon; supplementary act 
of October 19, 1888 (25 Stat., 613), provides for send aà special mes- 
senger for any certificate of electoral votes not duly received. 


Membership and ratio under exch apportionment. 


for the Senators; for 
and Clerk of the House of Repre- 


Apportionment. Year. | Members. | Ratio. 

65 30, 000 
106 33, 000 
142 33, 000 
186 35, 000 
213 40,000 
42 47, 700 
232 70, 680 
237 . 423 
243 127, 381 
2 131.425 
332 151, 911 
357 173, 901 
391 194,182 
435 211,877 
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Presidents of the United States. 


Name. 


1 | George Washington Feb. 22,1732 

2 Jon Adam. Oct. 31,1 

3 | Thomas Jefferson. —.— 

4 James 3 

5 | James Monroe 5 

6 John July 

2 notin . B Dee. 

8 | M: an Buren. 3 

9| Wiliam H. Harrison Feb. 

HE 15 
ames K. Polk... 2 

12 rrer g Tayl Sept. 24,1784 

13 MI Fillmore. «| Feb. 

14 | Franklin Nov. 23, 

15 | James Buchanan «| Apr. 

16 Lincoln Feb. 

17 | Andrew Johnson Dec. 

18 | U S. Grant.... Apr. 

19 | Rutherford B. Hayes. Oct. 

20 | James A eer A 

21 8 z 

22 | Grover Cleveland. . Mar. 

23 in Harrison. cobemant AE: 

24 | Grover Cleveland. Mar. 

25 W McKinley Jan. 

20 Theodore Roosevelt...... e Oct. 

27 | William H. Taff Sept. 15,1857 

28 | Woodrow Wilson Dee. 28 


sentat n Congress under ents of 1901 and 1911 and Electoral College 
ee £0: CF Ir 1912-1916. 
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9 
1 
7 
8 
3 
* 
1 
3 
11 
1 
25 
13 
11 
8 
11 
7 
4 
6 
14 
12 
9 
8 
16 
1 
6 
1 
2 
10 
2 
37 
10 
2 
21 
5 
2 
32 
2 
7 
2 
10 
16 
1 
2 
10 
3 
5 
1¹ 
1 
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Total. „„ 


* One of the thirteen original States. 


The Direct Vote. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FINLY H. GRAY, 


OF INDIANA, 
Is roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, September 2, 1916. 


Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr, Speaker, on August 11 I intro- 
duced a House joint resolution to vest greater power and control 
in the people by the direct vote over the Federal Constitution. 

The Constitution now provides for the initiation and ratifica- 
tion of amendments by State legislature and conventions. This 
resolution, while leaving these provisions in force, would provide 
an additional mode for the initiation and ratification of amend- 
ments and would empower and authorize Congress to propose 
amendments for ratification by the direct vote of the people 
whenever applicable or called for by popular demand, 

I here include the resolution as a part of my remarks: 

Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 294) proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 


Resolved, etc., That the substitution of the following in place of 
Article V is pro — as an amendment ae the Consti seven — the 
United States, which shall be valid to all intents and purpo as part 
of the Constitution when ratified by the 1 of three-fourths of 
the several States: 


“ARTICLE v. 
“The Congress shall propose amendments to this Consoles when- 
ever two-thirds o of both Houses deem it necessary, ever two- 
thirds of the several States make 3 therefor. such application 


being 

rity of the electors voting on the question, and shall call 
‘or proposi amendments whenever the legislatures of two-thirds of 
the several States make —— es ee: Amendments shall be 
valid to all intents and pur as part of this Constitution, when 
ratified by the 3 0 . of the several Sta te heed r by 
conventions in three-fourths thereof, or by vag electors in three-fourths 

8 whichever mode of ratification may ge posed by Congress: 
That no State, without its rhe Sb shall be 2 of its 

in the Senate. A Sann of an amendmen fab e made 
vote pe the electors thereo: 


Originally all power was vested in the people by natural right 
for their exercise by the direct vote. But in the organization 
of the Government, through the adoption of the Constitution, the 
people, for convenience and facility of action, surrendered and 
delegated a part of such power vested in them over to legisla- 
tive bodies, courts, and administrative officials. The people 
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reserved to themselves what they believed was sufficient power 
and which was at that time sufficient power to retain their 
direction and control of public affairs. But since the organiza- 
tion of the Government and the adoption of the national Con- 
stitution new social, industrial, and economic conditions have 
arisen, among which are the combinations of capital, the con- 
centration of wealth, and the organization of great special in- 
terests. The corporation has become a rival of the Government 
itself, an overshadowing power to influence and direct legisla- 
tion and dictate the administration of -publie affairs. Great 
federations of financial, industrial, and commercial organizations 
have become dominant factors in the control of the fiscal policies 
of the Government. 

Under these new and changed industrial conditions the power 
which the people had reserved to themselves as sufficient to 
direct and control the administration of their Government has 
been found insufficient and inadequate for that purpose. To 
meet this new and changed order of things, to resist the en- 
croachment of corporations, the concentration of wealth and the 
combinations of capital, and to restore the power of the people 
to direct legislation and control public affairs, the necessity 
is fast coming to be realized, not only to preserve the direct 
power originally reserved to the people, but to recover to them 
a measure of the power so surrendered and delegated to legis- 
lative bodies, courts, and administrative officials for exercise by 
the people themselves, through the direct vote. 

One of the powers originally vested in the people and surren- 
dered to the State legislature on the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion was the power of the election of United States Senators. 
The indirect power reserved by the people in the election of the 
members of State legislatures, who were empowered to elect 
Senators, was sufficient to hold the Senate responsive to popular 
will until the development of these new and changed industrial 
conditions, the combinations of capital, the concentration of 
wealth, and the organization of great special interests. Under 
these new and changed conditions the United States Senate was 
fast becoming an exclusive, aristocratic, and autocratic body, 
unresponsive to the will of the people. The proceedings of this 
branch of Congress were being characterized as “ the treason of 
the Senate” and with other appellations signifying disloyalty 
and disregard for popular will. Then the necessity for the re- 
covery by the people of power to themselves for exercise by 
the direct vote was finally and fully realized and the amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution providing for the election of 
United States Senators by direct vote was adopted. 

That the people have not mistaken their remedy in resorting 
to the direct vote to meet these changed conditions and to re- 
cover to themselves the power to better direct legislation and 


control the administration of government is proven by the 


effect of the change from State legislatures to the direct vote 
in the election of United States Senators. Even before this 
amendment providing for the election of United States Senators 
by the direct vote of the people had become effective and in 
anticipation of such change alone, the United States Senate took 
on a new and changed policy and suddenly became more pro- 
gressive than the House of Representatives. 

This movement for the recovery of greater and more positive 
power to the people for their exercise by the direct vote, and 
upon their own initiative, embodies the basic and fundamental 
principles of what is commonly known to-day as progressive 
policies of government, the first and initial step of which has 
already been taken in the restoration of power to the people 
in the election of United States Senators. This step will be 
followed by others in the recovery of power by the people for 
exercise by the direct vote until these new conditions are met 
and legislative bodies and administrative officials have again 
become responsive to the will of the majority. 

Another power no less vested in the people by natural right 

and surrendered by them to State legislatures and conventions, 
on the adoption of the Constitution, was the power to alter, 
change, and amend their constitution. While amendments to 
the Constitution are less frequent before the country for deter- 
mination than the election of United States Senators and legis- 
lative officials, yet they are of more vital concern and of more 
serious import to the general welfare and ultimate public inter- 
est. The authorization of this additional mode of initiation 
and ratification of amendments to the Federal Constitution is 
imperative under these new and changed social, economic, and 
industrial conditions, and the discretionary power to be vested 
in Congress by the resolution is a step none too far advanced 
now to be taken. 

But, other than new social, economic, and industrial condi- 
tions, there are changes in the policy of the Government itself 
which make the exercise of a greater measure of power by the 
direct vote of the people imperative. The power and jurisdic- 
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tion to be exercised by the General Government, and which the 
framers of the Constitution originally intended to vest in the 
General Government, were limited to matters as between the 
different States, as between the citizens of different States, as 
between the different States and the Nation, as between the 
Nation and foreign States, and all matters relating to the gen- 
eral policy of the States acting as a whole and of such general 
effect and concern to the whole people as to preclude action by, 
each or any State acting separately or independently of others, 
and as specifically conferred by the Constitution upon the Gen- 
eral Government. Jurisdiction over other matters were intended 
to be reserved for exercise under State constitutions and the 
direct vote. The extent of the power and jurisdiction which 
the General Government has since assumed was never contem- 
plated. It was never dreamed that such power and jurisdic- 
tion would be expanded and enlarged to embrace matters of 
local effect and concern in the everyday and business affairs of 
the people. 

As the General Government was only intended to serve the 
people as States and bodies of men, and not to affect them as 
individual citizens in matters of local concern or in the every- 
day and business affairs of life, the necessity for the ratifica- 
tion of such amendments by the people, acting in their indi- 
vidual capacity and under the exercise of the direct vote, was 
not realized or considered. With the power and jurisdiction of 
the General Government expanding and reaching out to concern 
the people more directly, their direct power for control must be 
correspondingly enlarged to maintain a proper equation with the 
power to be exercised by the Government. 

With the right of the direct vote in the States for the rati- 
fication of amendments to the State constitutions and the dimin- 
ishing power of the States and the growing, enlarging, and ever- 
increasing jurisdiction of the Central Government, where no 
direct vote is provided for in the ratification of amendments to 
the Federal Constitution, the effect of submitting amendments 
to the Federal Constitution where the question can be deter- 
mined by the people under their State constitution is to take that 
question away from the people and the direct vote and vest it 
in the control of the State legislature instead. 

While this resolution which-I have introduced seeks only to 
extend the direct vote for the initiation and ratification of 
amendments to the Federal Constitution and at the discretion 
of Congress proposing the same, I wish to refer to the necessity 
for enlarging the exercise of the direct vote in other matters of 
government, as illustrative of the change of conditions and 
Federal policy and the principle for which I contend. 

Another power vested in the people and surrendered to be 
exercised as a part of the appointive power was the power of 
election of administrative officials. In addition to the reasons 
existing for the recovery to the people of the power of election 
of United States Senators by the direct vote, other and equally 
potent reasons exist for the direct clection of many officials of 
the Government now appointed by the Executive. When the ap- 
pointive power was vested in the President.on the adoption of 
the Constitution, the growth and extent which the Federal juris- 
diction has assumed was not contemplated or dreamed of. ‘The 
enlarging functions to be performed, the multiplying appoint- 
ments to be made, and the overshadowing power of the Execu- 
tive office was never in any manner apprehended. Such a con- 
centration of power and centralization of authority as now ex- 
ists in the Executive by reason of the Constitution was never 
in any manner considered by the framers of that instrument, 
and would never have been authorized if even faintly realized 
by our forefathers. 

Many of the activities of the General Government adminis- 
tered by officials appointive by the President as closely and 
intimately affect and concern the people as their own local gov- 
ernments administered by officials elected by the direct vote of 
the people themselves. This ever-growing and extending Fed- 
eral jurisdiction and the increasing activities of the General 
Government in the everyday affairs of the people administered 
under Executive appointments make a readjustment and limita- 
tions of the appointive power of the President imperative to 
prevent the concentration and overshadowing power of that 
office, a necessity fast becoming realized. When the appoint- 
ment of all postmasters was vested in the President the activi- 
ties of the Postal Department and the close relations of the post- 
master with the people and their everyday business affairs as 
realized to-day were not even faintly in the minds of the framers 
of the Constitution. : 

As the jurisdiction of the General Government broadens its 
power must be in the same ratio decentralized and brought 
eloser to the people for their better and more effective direction 
and control. The people in time must recover to themselves the 
power to elect by their direct vote many officials, now appointive, 
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who direct the activity of the General Government in their 
local affairs. While no Executive has ever taken advantage of 
this power for abuse, the power exists to be abused. The test 
of a safe repository or distribution of power is not what good 
men will use it for, but what use bad men may make of it. 

When the Federal Constitution was adopted by our fore- 
fathers, vesting in Congress the full power to declare war, 
defense“ to provide for the common defense "—was the only 
object for which war was contemplated. War for the vanity 
of world power, control of the seas, and the acquisition of for- 
eign territory for exploitation; war to open markets and the 
enforcement of conscienceless contracts entered into with unsus- 
pecting natives and their Governments; war for profits in pre- 
paredness, were not in the minds of the framers of the Consti- 
tution. They did not foresee the growth and developments of 
the country along social, industrial, and economic lines, nor the 
combinations of capital, the concentration of wealth, and the 
organization of great special interests, nor realize the influences 
which would be brought to bear for war and for policies which 
lead to war and call for war in their support. The time has 
come when the Government should be brought closer to the 
people for the exercise of more direct and positive power by 
them relative to war, when the Constitution should be amended, 
and the power to declare war, now vested in Congress, should be 
limited to war for the one purpose of common defense, as origi- 
nally intended, and when the people who must pay the cost and 
do the fighting should recover to themselves for exercise by 
direct vote the power to declare war for other purposes. 

I do not only believe in the fundamental principle and natural 
right of the people to exercise direct power in the control of their 
Constitution and the administration of public affairs, but I have 
full confidence in the wisdom of the multitude and the ability of 
the masses to exercise self-government. We hear it said in oppo- 
sition to the direct vote that the people would be liable to act 
without full information and proper advisement. Grant this 
as true, the same objection could be urged with equal force 
against legislative bodies, as many Members vote not upon their 
own information or advisement but by following others who 
claim a superior knowledge of the facts. It is true that men 
may make mistakes, but it is also true that a man does not 
make as many mistakes against himself as others are liable 
to make against him, and it is also true that if he does make such 
mistakes he is more liable to correct them than others would be 
to correct them against him. 

It is true that some men are wiser than other men, that some 
men are better informed than other men, that some men are 
more experienced and better trained than other men; but no 
man is so much wiser than another man or so much better 
informed than another man or so much more experienced or 
better trained than another man that he is entitled to be given 
the right to think or act for another man, nor the power to 
govern another man, nor to tell another man what is good for 
him, nor what that other man likes best, nor how he loves to live, 
nor how he should enjoy life, liberty, or the pursuit of happiness. 

While some men claim that only the special few know how to 
direct the Government and to conduct public affairs, yet when- 
ever one of these special few passes away the world is found 
to move on without him, and men are found who are able to con- 
duct public affairs in even a better way than those in whom it 
was claimed that all political wisdom rested. And while some 
men claim in justification of the right of the few to govern the 
many that the few do what is best for their fellow man and 
better than their fellow man could do for himself, this is a sub- 

. terfuge as old as history. Every man who has enslaved another 
man has enslaved him under the claim that it was to better the 
condition of the enslaved. Every nation which has conquered 
and subjugated a defenseless people has conquered and subju- 
gated them under the claim that it was to improve the condition 
of the subjugated. 

You will hear the claim that the people themselves do not 
know enough to select good public officials and that popular 
election of such officials is a failure and that such selection of 
public servants can be better made by the representatives of 
the people than by the people themselves. Unfortunately for 
this argument, we have a practical example before us. The Fed- 
eral Constitution provided for the election of United States Sena- 
tors by the State legislatures; but after trial and experience it 
was found that under the election of United States Senators by 
legislatures the United States Senate had become filled with 
men who represented themselves and their business associates 
more efficiently than the people whom it was intended they 
should represent. By reason of this discovery the Federal Con- 
stitution was amended, taking the power away from State legis- 
jatures for the election of United States Senators and placing 
the same in the control of the direct vote of the people. 


„ Catching the Labor Vote.“ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, September 2, 1916. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, somebody Close 
to the White House has been muddying the waters. The exi- 
gencies of the campaign have made it advisable for somebody 
to get busy in order that the public mind may be diverted from 
the failure of the low-tariff law and the necessity for increasing 
the direct taxes in order that the Government may thrive. 
The administration has created 30,000 new positions in various 
departments, commissions, and boards, but this, of course, has 
not reduced the expenses of the Government, nor wiped out the 
Republican charges of extravagance. The European war has 
been worked to death as a saving cause and “he kept us out 
of war” is beginning to pall on those who hear it. The Mexican 
situation has been unfortunate from start to finish and the 
great mass of voters, who are interested in the young men 
who were corralled through the National Guard for service on 
the frontier, are beginning to ask the War Department un- 
pleasant questions. The vigorous campaign launched by the 
Republican candidate, Mr. Hughes, has also been distressing to 
the administration. Therefore, the time has arrived for a 
strike, not necessarily a railroad strike, but something in the 
nature of political “pep” to induce the public to forget what 
has been done to it by an administration that promised to re- 
lieve it of all the ills from which it suffered. 


QUESTIONS FOR DESPAIRING DEMOCRATS. 


“What shall we do to prove that we are not too proud to 
fight? What shall we do to satisfy the pacifists and to appease 
the hyphenates? What shall we do to throttle the whole Mexi- 
ean business? But mere than all, how in the world can we get 
rid of the Banquo's ghost of incompetence and extravagance?” 
These are questions that might fairly have been considered by 
any Democratic conference interested in the reelection of the 
Democratie President. Let us suppose that such a conference 
was on, and that the distinguished chairman of the Democratic 
campaign committee, the Hon. Vance ©. McCormick, of Penn- 
sylvania, had said to the standard bearer of his party, “ Give 
me the Director of the Mint (Mr. Woolley) and the First As- 
sistant Postmaster (Mr. Roper) and we will start a publicity 
campaign that will induce the public to get over its grouch 
about taxes and talk of something else. There is the dispute 
now pending between the railroads and the brotherhoods— 
why not send in the Board of Mediation and Conciliation and 
scare the country into the notion that we are to have a strike? 
That will appeal to the shippers and the consumers, to the 
grocers and to the mothers who have to buy milk for their 
babies. When the Board of Mediation advances sufficiently 
to have the White House take the matter over, let us so arrange 
it that all the world can see that he who has been so adroit in 
‘keeping us out of war can save us against the calamity of a 
Nation-wide strike. If we can pull off so clever a trick, think 
of the avalanche of high-minded citizens who will rush to the 
standard of the Democratic Party. Think of the effect upon 
union labor. If we can cinch this movement with the aid of 
our friend, Mr. Gompers, we are dead sure of 400,000 votes. 
And think what it means to win the plaudits of the multitude, 
who will continue to receive, even at the present high cost of 
living, the eggs, the potatoes, the cauliflower, and the baby's 
milk that would have been taken away from them if our stand- 
ard bearer had not stepped into the breach.” 


WHAT THE PRESIDENT SAID, 


I do not know whether any such conference actually occurred, 
but I do know that the ardent supporters of the national chair- 
man, Mr. MeCormick, have been claiming laurels for the Presi- 
dent for taking up the cause of union labor and establishing an 
eight-hour day by law. It is common knowledge, also, that 
whether the plan outlined as above was actually a matter of con- 
ference or not, the President came into the House of Representa- 
tives on August 29—about the time Mr. Hughes, the Republican 
candidate for President, was talking of Mexico and revenue de- 
ficiencies and things of that kind, in his tour of the West—and, 
despite all that has been said about “ Democratic prosperity,” 
told the assembled Senators and Representatives that he had 
conceded an eight-hour day to the railroad brotherhoods, but 
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that nevertheless a strike was impending. Listen to what the 
President said: 


The 400,000 men from whom the demands proceeded had voted to 
strike if their demapds were refused; the strike was imminent; it has 
since been set for the 4th of September next. It affects the men who 
man the freight trains on practically every railway in the country. 
The freight service throughout the United States must stand still un 
their places are filled, if, indeed, it should prove possible to fill them 
at all. Cities will be cut off from their food supplies; the whole com- 
merce of the Nation will be paralyzed; men of every sort and occupa- 
tion will be thrown out of ‘employment; countless thousands will in 
all likelihood be brought, it may be, to the very point of starvation, 
and a tragical national calamity brought on, to be added to the other 
distresses of the time, because no basis of accommodation or settlement 


has been found. 
SECURED A CHANGE OF SUBJECT. 


Unfortunate as it might have been that an administration 
which brought so much“ Democratic prosperity ” to a Nation 
should be compelled to admit “a tragical national calamity” in 
addition to “the other distresses of the time,” the message of 
the President was sufficient to raise a doubt in the minds of 
many as to whether, in coming to Congress after his failure as 
mediator, the standard bearer of the Democratic Party was as 
true a friend of union labor as his one-sided determination of the 
question in controversy might lead one to believe. But the inci- 
dent, the rather spectacular incident, of the President’s appear- 
ance in Congress was sufficient to attract the attention of the 
Nation and to fill the newspapers with columns of material 
which had no reference to the unfortunate Mexican situation or 
to the deplorable condition of the Treasury. It may not have 
been known, even to the President or to Mr. McCormick, al- 
though it must have been known to Mr. Gompers, who has 
aligned himself with the Democratic standard bearer in this 
campaign, that the American Federation of Labor, itself the 
strongest existing organization of the kind, with which the rail- 
road brotherhoods are affiliated, has not been in favor of estab- 
lishing an eight-hour day by law. I know that such a statement 
may be embarrassing to gentlemen who voted on the President’s 
recommendation for an eight-hour day for the railroad brother- 
hoods, but the fact remains that organized labor to-day, while it 
approves the eight-hour principle, which most of us approve as a 


principle, is opposed to legislative interference in matters affect- 


ing hours and wages. Those who think they have curried favor 
with organized labor by voting for this eight-hour proposition, as 
recommended by the President, have been drawn into an error. 
Organized labor is on record as favoring eight hours for labor 
as a matter wholly within the judgment of the unions, and is 
not in favor of relinquishing that right to the legislature. Thus 
we are able to puncture the claims of the national Democratic 
chairman and of the White House if they lay up to the Demo- 
cratic Party any particular glory for the passage of an eight-hour 
bill by the National Congress, which sooner or later will involve 
the very existence of the labor organizations of the United 
States. 
JUMPING ON MR. HUGHES. 


But, Mr. Speaker, these remarks which I am thus permitted 
to extend are made for the purpose of adding to the political 
history of the times a short chapter that will bear reading. The 
national chairman of the Democratic Party, Mr. McCormick, 
ignoring for the moment whatever advantage may have been 
attained through muddying the waters on the strike situation, 
has awakened sufficiently to take note of the sledge-hammer 
blows of the Republican candidate, now “somewhere in Colo- 
rado.” A New York dispatch this morning brings us the follow- 
ing deliverance from the national chairman: 

New YORK, September 1. 

Chairman Vance McCormick, of the Democratic national committee, 
referred to the action of presidential candidate Charles ©. Hughes in 
congrats ies Goy. Johnson, of California, for his success at the pri- 
maries, in a caustic manner to-day. He said: 

“Mr. Hughes’s act in congratulating Gov. Johnson, the California 
Progressive leader, upon his nomination for United States Senator, is 
typical of the Republican candidate. When a word of recognition might 
have proved helpful to the Progressive candidate Mr. Hughes was 
silent. Mr. Hughes's belated recognition of Gov. Johnson smacks of 
his attitude toward woman suffrage.” 

It will be observed that Mr. McCormick, being now in the 
public eye and subject to fair criticism, accuses the Republican 
candidate of inconsistency. He thinks the Republican candidate 
may not mean what he says. Making allowances for the right of 
the Democratic candidate to be as inconsistent as he pleases, 
and to change the Democratic platform pledges at his own sweet 
will, what are we to say about the labor attitude of the distin- 
guished chairman of the national campaign committee in view 
of the fine “ Roman hand” that has just manipulated the rail- 
road-strike situation to capture at one fell swoop the entire 
400,000 votes of the members of the railway brotherhoods? If 
a presidential candidate can denounce organized labor as a col- 
lege professor, and being a candidate for second term can so 


befuddle the political situation as to fool 400,000 intelligent rail- 
road men that they must fall in for him like a flock of sheep, 
what are we to say of the premier of the campaign, who can 
take down the union label from his newspaper, and, as mayor, 
veto an ordinance advancing the pay of laborers 1} cents an 
hour, and then blossom forth as a champion of labor and the 
rights of the downtrodden in order that the Democratic Varty 
8 30 saved? If the facts be as stated, it is fair political 
capital. 
INTRODUCING THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CHAIRMAN, 

The Democratie national chairman is a Princeton man, just 
as the Democratic standard bearer is. In days gone by he had 
positive views upon the question of labor. When he ran for 
governor of Pennsylvania on the Wilson platform members of his 
own party—Democrats—took great pains to have their guber- 
natorial candidate expound his views upon labor. Some of 
them even tried to convince the President that the candidate for 
governor could not win, as he did not, because of his labor 
record. It may be recalled that his running mate for United 
States Senator, our former colleague, Mr. A. Mitchell Palmer, 
a loyal supporter of the President, also did not win. 

Whether the labor record of Mr. McCormick had all to do 
with this inglorious battle I do not know, but as Democrats 
made more use of the national chairman’s labor record than 
the Republicans did I assume it had something to do with the 
result. What Mr. McCormick’s own party men advanced 
against him as a candidate for governor was the purchase by 
him of the Harrisburg Patriot and the taking down, when he 
took charge, August 1, 1902, of the union label, which the 
former owner, D. A. Orr, had kept at the top of the editorial 
column until July 81, 1902. These Democratic critics of Mr. 
McCormick reproduced in facsimile the first editorial under 
the new management, bearing the signature of “Vance C. 
McCormick,” in which he said: 

In gga it [the Patriot] will be Democratic, representing the 
highest principles and best traditions of that party, but endlessly free 
from the control of any political faction or of any power, corporation, 
or individual which conflicts with the public good. 
which high-sounding pledge was interpreted to mean that “ la- 
bor unions must go” from the Patriot office. k: 

A LABOR-ORDINANCE VETO, 


Evidently the opponents of the gubernatorial candidate were 
not inclined to accept Mr. McCormick as a friend of labor. He 
had been elected mayor of the city of Harrisburg on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. Like all other mayors, he ran up against the 
labor problem. The issue was as to whether the wages of the 
ordinary laborers working for the city should be kept at 15 
cents per hour for nine hours a day or be advanced on a nine- 
hour basis to 163 cents per hour, a total of $1.50 per day. An 
ordinance was passed by council making this advance of 1% 
cents per hour in the laborers’ pay, but the mayor vetoed the 
bill. The veto message, which is taken from the campaign 
records of the period, is appended hereto: 

CITY OP HARRISBURG, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
January 25, 1905. 
To the PRESIDENTS AND MEMBERS OF SELECT AND COMMON COUNCILS. 


GENTLEMEN: I herewith return without my executive approval an 
ordinance entitled “An ordinance amen section 1 of an ordinance 
entitled ‘An ordinance fixing the wages of laborers employed by the 
different departments of the city. ” 

he 1 e of this ordinance would effect an increase in the wages 
now palid o 2 laborers by the city and interfere with the proper 
work of the city departments, as the work is such that the heads of the 
departments should be free to regulate the hours of their ompioyecs as 
emergencies arise. These officials are held responsible for the proper 
rformance of thelr duties, and they should not be restricted or inter- 
ered with unless the city’s employees are not being fairly or justly 
treated, which is not now the case, as the present rate of 15 cents per 
hour is above the aver: rate of wages paid for ordinary labor in this 
locality, and it is not r to the taxpayers of this city to increase that 
rate to 16% cents per hour, as stated in the ordinance, which is consid- 
erably higher than the average ppb paid by other employers; and 
considering the great number of applicants to the city departments for 

work, the wages now paid seem to be entirely satisfactory. 

Respectfully, yours, 

(Signed) 


LABOR WILL NOT BE DECEIVED. 


Political campaigns are curious things, in that they develop 
many phases of human character and understanding. The pub- 
lic is often stampeded by false moves merely because they are 
spectacular. Voters are sometimes deceived by false friends. 
The man in high place who has taken a positive stand on public 
questions is sometimes confronted with the necessity of con- 
vineing those whose support he courts that he did not mean what 
he said. The greatest play in politics is often made for “ the 
labor vote.” It is doubtful if “the labor vote” can be solidly 
controlled by any man or set of men. y 

The present campaign is no different from others in the 
desire of candidates to prove their friendship for labor, and 


Vance C. MCCORMICK, 
Mayor. 
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labor is no more likely to be deceived this year than it has been 
heretofore. - The sudden appearance of the Democratic standard 
bearer as the voluntary mediator of a great strike when “ other 
distresses confronted him will be duly understood by the think- 


ing men. Organized labor, if it is true to its own professions, 
will- not misunderstand the legislative dodge that has just been 
“put over on it,” and on election day will perform its full duty, 
as it usually does, each man according to his own convictions 
and with a full appreciation of the methods that are sometimes 
employed to deceive him, 


Imports, Exports, and Revenue Under Underwood Tariff 
Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARTIN D. FOSTER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, September 4, 1916. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, under the unanimous consent 
given me I desire to have printed in the Recorp remarks show- 
ing the imports, exports, and revenue under the Underwood 
tariff bill. The remarks are as follows: 

Gorpex Harvest Reapep Unpern New Tarirr Act—Unperwoop Act 
Roots Our PRIVILEGE AND MoNOPOLY-BREEDING DUTIES—OPENS 
New MARKETS TO AMERICAN ENTERPRISE. 

The Democratic tariff law has— 

Increased American industrial and business efficiency by 
stimulating competition. 

Enabled United States industry to import raw materials to 
be manufactured into finished products for export on a huge 
scale. 

Assisted in making a new record for United States foreign 
trade, with a huge balance in our favor. 

Lifted from the backs of the poor undue burdens of taxation. 

Filled the workman’s dinner pail from Maine to California. 

Provided the largest customs revenue obtained from this 
source by any nation in the world. 

Helped create, sustain, and distribute evenly the present un- 
equaled prosperity of the country. 

So will you now vote for a renewal of tariff agitation, which, 
as stated by Jacob H. Schiff, New York banker and lifelong 
Republican, is “the only thing that can stop the great prosperity 
we now have”? 

The Democratic Party, led by Woodrow Wilson, has redeemed 
its pledge to revise the tariff on a sound basis in the interest of 
the consumer. The Underwood-Simmons Act is the most equita- 
ble tariff measure ever placed upon the statute books of the 
United States, 

It remedies economic evil and injustice of long standing. It 
meets the Government’s need as a revenue measure. And it has 
furnished definite and invaluable aid to the expansion of Ameri- 
can over-seas commerce, which is now so important a factor in 
the present prosperity of the country. 

Its companion measure, fortifying the Government to deal 
with any contingency growing out of the European war—the 
tariff-commission act—at this writing is about to become law. 

In behalf of the masses of the American people and the pros- 
perity of American business, the Underwood-Simmons Act has 
wiped out the discriminating and extortionate schedules of the 
iniquitous Payne-Aldrich law and placed the necessaries of life, 
raw materials, and unmanufactured articles on the free list or 
given them the advantages of the minimum rates of duty, while 
the maximum assessments have been levied upon the luxuries 
of life. 


TAX BURDEN EQUALIZED. 


The burden of taxation has been more nearly equalized, and 
for the first time in the history of the country wealth has been 
called upon to bear a fairer share of the cost of government. 

Conceived and enacted free of all dictation by special interests 
and privileged classes, the law has liberated the people of the 
United States from the economic bondage in which they had so 
tong been held by the tariff policy of the Republican Party—a 
policy having for its fundamental creed the encouragement of 
all the elements and evils of monopoly and oppression. To arm 
favored industries with the power to extort from the consuming 
American public $5 to $50 for every dollar collected as a pro- 
tective duty at the customhouses has constituted the essence and 
chief effect of Republican tariffs, 


Contrast the achievement of the Democratic Party in effectu- 
ally reducing the tariff according to its platform pledge with 
the shameful and repudiated record of the Republican Party, 
which, in answer to the general and emphatic demand for a 
revision of the tariff downward, contemptuously gave the coun- 
try in 1909 the abortive Payne-Aldrich Act—the rich man’s 
tariff, written by and for selfish interests and privileged messes 
regardless of the great consuming masses of the United States. 
That tariff law and economic outrage flagrantly violated a 
solemn pledge to the Nation and was condemned by every fair- 
minded citizen, Democrat, Progressive, and Republican alike. 
It was the rock upon which the reactionaries and progressives 
of the Republican Party first split, culminating in the disrup- 
tion of 1912, 

A DEMOCRATIC DARE. 


Would the Republican Party dare reenact the Payne-Aldrich 
law if given the opportunity? 

Eliminating the abuses and injustices of the old high pro- 
tective system, the Underwood-Simmons Act, by means of the 
income-tax section, has equalized taxation and lifted much of 
the burden from the shoulders of the poor and middle classes of 
our people and transferred it to the wealthy classes which have 
never paid their just share. Throughout its history the Repub- 
lican Party has favored the tariff as the chief source of Govern- 
ment revenue because it afforded a means of “ shoving the taxes 
along” to the ultimate consumer—putting them upon the over- 
burdened backs of labor. The Democratice Party has always 
toiled in the interest of the ultimate consumer—the masses of 
the people of the United States—and by placing an income tax 
on wealth has been able to remove the duties from many arti- 
cles of common necessity and to cause a material reduction o 
the rates on many articles of general use. r] 

The income tax is constructive legislation that outweighs all 
the fiscal legislation of the 16 years of Republican rule. Would 
the Republican Party dare repeal it if given the opportunity? 


„A STIMULUS TO INDUSTRY. 


Coupled with its benefit to the consuming public, the Under- 
wood-Simmons Act has given a stimulus to our industries never 
before equaled in the history of the country. It has unfettered 
business and commerce, and permitted our industries, great and 
small, to compete with the world. In normal times it will not 
only be adequate as a producer of revenue, but it will increase 
the efficiency of American business, and will enable legitimate 
enterprise to prosper in the United States without the power to 
oppress the masses of the people with. unreasonable and ex- 
tortionate prices. While a friend of all legitimate business, the 
Democratic Party will never be willing to confer upon any 
industry the power to increase the cost of living out of all pro- 
portion to the economic conditions of supply and demand. 

We are living in an extraordinary period. Much of the wealth 
of the world is being destroyed. This great waste, together 
with the very important fact that millions of men have been 
withdrawn from the fields of production and sent to the fields 
of death has diminished the supply of the world’s goods and 
has greatly decreased the aggregate productive capacity of the 
belligerent nations of the earth. In these circumstances a high 
protective tariff unquestionably would have resulted in a most 
oppressive increase in the cost of living—a misfortune which 
has been checked by the reasonable and fair customs duties of 
the Democratic law. 

No industry has been hurt and every industry has been bene- 
fited—for the tariff has played a most important part in swelling 
the unprecedented tide of prosperity that is sweeping every part 
of the country—the greatest in the history of any nation on 
the face of the earth. The removal of the prohibitive tariff 
barriers has enabled many neutral countries formerly dealing 
with belligerent nations of Europe to find in the United States 
a ready market for their raw and unmanufactured products 
which otherwise could not have come to us, and has given to 
our manufacturers the opportunity of exchanging for them our 
finished products and opening to them new and profitable 
markets which were never before accessible to them under the 
Republican high protective policy. We are importing from 
South America, Canada, Asin, Africa, and other countries needed 
crude materials, manufacturing them into finished products, and 
selling them to the Old World or back to the countries from 
which the raw material was purchased, and building up a for- 
eign consumption of our surplus products which has helped to 
produce our present prosperity and upon which stable prosperity 
depends in the future. 

The following table shows the imports and exports for the 
fiscal years 1910 to 1913 under the Payne-Aldrich Act as com- 
pared with the same statistics for the fiscal years 1914 to 1916 
under the Underwood-Simmons law : 
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Because of the general depression throughout the world 
during the fiscal year 1914—the year the Underwood-Simmons 
Act went into effect—our foreign trade fell off one-half of 1 
per cent below 1913, but exceeded the record of all previous 
years by over $400,000,000. Despite the unbalanced economic 
conditions of 1914, due to the European war, the balance of trade 
in favor of the United States, as represented by the excess of 
exports over imports during that year, was $470,653,491, as 
compared with $188,037,290 for 1910, the fiscal year under the 
Payne-Aldrich law. 

MARVELOUS GROWTH OF COMMERCE. 

The growth of our foreign commerce under the Democratic 
tariff act since the outbreak of the European war; that is, for 
the fiscal years 1915 and 1916, has been so extraordinary in 
magnitude that it has broken all trade records of all countries 
in the whole history of the world. Our exports for 1915 were 
$2,768,589,340, exceeding all previous records by several hundred 
millions; our exports for 1916 reached the stupendous total 
of $4,333,698,604, or $1,565,000,000 greater than 1915 and almost 
double the high records of previous years. 

The balance of trade in favor of the United States for the 
fiscal year 1915, was 51.094, 419,600, breaking the record of all 
previous years; while the favorable balance of trade for the 
fiscal year 1916 was $2,135,713,762, or double that of 1915, and 
almost three and one-half times the highest record of previous 
years. ‘These figures fairly stagger the imagination! ¥ 

Our exports could never have grown in this degree if our 
industries had been hampered by a high protective tariff, which 
would have increased the cost of raw material to prohibitive 
figures or forced to other markets the raw materials and un- 
manufactured articles we have imported for the purpose of 
manufacture into finished products in order to supply the export 
trade. The increase in our imports during 1916 is represented 
almost entirely by the increase in the imports of such raw 
materials and unmanufactured articles required by our own 
manufacturers. For example, we imported for the fiscal year 
1915 crude materials for use in manufacturing to the amount of 
8575, 143.000; for the fiscal year 1916, these imports were $944,- 
105,000—an increase of $369,000,000; for the fiscal year 1915 
our imports of manufactures for further use of our own manu- 
facturers amounted to $237,946,000, while for the fiscal year 
1916, they were $359,442,000, an increase of $121,500,000. The 
increase in these two groups of imports alone aggregated $490,- 


500,000. On the other hand, our total expurts during the fiscal. 


year 1916 of domestic manufactured products—exclusive of 
foodstuffs—ready for consumption exceeded such exports for 
1915 by $1,187,733,090, breaking all previous records of the 
country’s history, viz: 

Exports of domestic manufactures (exclusive of foodstuffs) ready 
for consumption: : 


2 


— — — 8808. 634, 402 
19108 — 


— 1.888. 367,492 


Increase in 1 year, 1916 over 1915_________ — 1, 187, 733, 090 


Compare these figures with our imports of manufactures (exclusive of 
foodstuffs) ready for consumption, which were valued as follows: 


It is very difficult to follow the devious Republican mind on the 
tariff question. Republican leaders and spokesmen, with char- 
acteristic partisan inconsistency and purely for the purpose of 
misleading the country in their frantic efforts to drive the Demo- 
cratic Party from power, contended until a few months ago that 
the European war had acted as a temporary tariff wall, prevent- 
ing the flooding of the country with foreign imports; that this 
accounted for our prosperity and proved the theory of trade ex- 
clusion by high tariff protection to be correct. They now ignore 
that contention, make an “ about face,” and point to the large 
increase in the imports for 1916 as a threat to our prosperity 
and as a fruitful source of tariff taxation to meet the present 
revenue necessities for preparedness, and so forth. 

As the increase in our imports has been due to increased im- 
ports of raw materials and the like for the use of our manufac- 
turers in their export trade, it would simply be taxing, and con- 
sequently diminishing, our export trade if we increased the duties 
on crude materials, and therefore hurtful to our prosperity. The 
conclusive evidence that the Democratic tariff law has helped 
the country is the fact, viz, that while we bought from foreign 
countries in 1916 (our imports) $2,197,984,842, we sold to for- 
eign countries in 1916 (our exports) more than twice as much 
as we bought, viz, $4,333,698,604, leaving a trade balance in 
our favor, for the fiscal year 1916, of $2,185,713,762. No wonder 
the United States is now the richest and most prosperous nation 
on earth. Democratic policies, Democratic administration, and 
Democratic government truly in the interest of the people have 
made it so. 

DUMPING CHARGE A FABRICATION. 

The charge, often repeated until recently, that the Democratic 
terif? has resulted in the dumping of European manufactures 
upon our markets to the detriment of American business is ut- 
terly fallacious and deliberately misleading. 

During the first 10 months under the present tariff act, or 
the period from its adoption to the outbreak of the war—that is, 
during times of peace—our imports increased $101,977,779, or at 
the rate of only about $122,000,000 a year. 

The following table shows the relative increase of imports 
under the Payne-Aldrich and the Underwood-Simmons Acts: 


Co ̃᷑̃ . ͤ . ͤ . SY: 

In other words, the above table shows that for the year 
ended June 30, 1910, nearly 11 months of which were under 
the Payne-Aldrich law, the first year in which that law was 
in effect, imports increased $245,000,000 over the preceding 
year, or more than double the rate of increase under the first 
10 months of the Underwood-Simmons Act; for the fiscal year 
of 1912—the last full Republican year—also under the Payne- 
Aldrich law, they increased $126,000,000 over the previous year ; 
for the fiscal year of 1913, likewise under the Payne-Aldrich 
Act, they increased $160,000,000, while the rate of increase under 
the Underwood-Simmons Act for the fiscal year of 1914 was 
only $122,000,000. 

In spite of the increase of $101,977,779 in total imports for 
the 10 months ended July 81, 1914, the increase in foodstuffs 
and crude materials for use in manufacturing vas over $105,- 
000,000, leaving an actual decrease in the value of imports of 
all kinds of manufactures (excluding manufactures of food- 
stuffs) of over $3,000,000. In other words, instead of the al- 
leged dumping of European-made goods on our markets, these 
figures show that there was really a decrease in the value of 
importations of manufactured articles for that period. Not 
only is this true as to manufactures as a whole, but an analysis 
of the figures from each of the larger branches of manufac- 
tures shows that they were not injured in any degree by the 
lower duties. 

Imports of manufactures of cotton for that period were 
valued at about $60,000,000, as against 853.000.000 for the cor- 
responding period of 1913 under the old tariff. But as our total 
domestic output of manufactures of cotton annually is at least 
$800,000,000, the increase could not have had any effect on our 
cotton manufactures, 

An analysis of the increase in the imports of our principal 
manufactures for the 10 months ended July 31, 1914, under the 
Underwood-Simmons Act—that is, prior to the outbreak of the 
European war—as compared with the corresponding period of 
1913, shows that wherever there was an increase in imports of 
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manufactured products there was a corresponding or greater 
increase in the imports of raw materials, out of which these 
goods are made. 

DEMAND EXCEEDS SUPPLY. 

This clearly indicates that the demand of the United States 
for these manufactured articles was in excess of the ability of 
our own manufacturers to supply them. The following table 
is illuminating in this respect: 

Imports. 


10 months | 10 months 
ended July | ended July | Increasz. 
31, 1913. 31, 1914. 
$13, 000, 000 | $33,009. k 
a corte deste 26,000,000 | 53,000,000 27,000, 000 
Vegetable fibers: 
Manufactured goods 65,009,009 | 70,000,003 | 5,000,009 
ea 77TFCCꝙ0öTCFCTT 42,000,009 | 49, 000, 000 7,000,000 
k: 
Manufactured gots 22,000,000 | 27,009,009 5,009, 009 
. 72,009,000 | 85,000,000 | 13, 000, 000 
Leather and tanned sk 
Manufactured goods. 6,809,000 | 8,709, 000 1,999, 00) 
Manufactured... .......secescceseoeces 7,300, 13,100,000 5, 809, 
Uncured hides and skins 92, 000, 000 | 105,000,000 | 13, 000, 


The above are the principal increases in the value of manufactured 
goods, while there are notable decreases in other kinds of manufactures. 


The value of imports of manufactures of iron and steel en- 
tered for consumption for the period from October 4, 1913, when 
the Underwood-Simmons Tariff Act went into effect, to June 30, 
1914, shows a slight decrease from the value of the imports 
during the period October 1, 1912, to June 30, 1913, under the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff, Steel and iron articles entered free of 
duty increased from $447,847 to $5,933,658 during that period. 
Of this, however, the greater part consisted of pig iron, the free 
imports of which increased to the value of $3,193,333. 

The domestic production of pig iron for the calendar year 
1913, ending 3 months after the new tariff law went into effect, 
and 8 or 10 months after the new duties on iron were practi- 
cally known, was 30,966,000 tons, valued at over $458,000,000. 
This was the record production for any year and for any coun- 
try, the entire production for the world for that year being 
about 77,500,000 tons, the greatest production to that date. 

MADE GOOD BEFORE THE WAR. 


Bar iron decreased; steel ingots, billets, bars, and so forth, de- 
creased; wire rods decreased and forgings decreased, while the 
value of imports of tin plates increased from $915,688 to $1,225,- 
461. Wire and manufactures of wire increased from $830,303 to 
$1,076,557. Imports of cutlery increased from $1,380,765 to $2,- 
582,911. These increases, however, were infinitely small in 
proportion to the total domestic production of these articles. 
The domestic production of tin and terneplate in 1909, for in- 
stance, was $47,969,645. The domestic production of wire and 
wirework was $126,210,278. The value of the domestic produc- 
tion of cutlery and tools was $53,206,163, while the total value 
of iron and steel products of blast furnaces was $391,306.675 
and of iron and steel products of steel works and rolling mills 
was $985,628,297. These relatively infinitesimal increases could 
have had no adverse effect upon the iron and steel industries. 

The above is an analysis of the situation before the outbreak 
of.the European war, the only normal period during which the 
Simmons-Underwood Act has had an opportunity to operate. 
There has been a great decrease in our imports of manufactured 
goods since the war, but the Republican Party has been mak- 
ing strenuous efforts to mislead the country by the circulation 
of false statements of the wildest character to the effect that 
Surepe is prepared to dump $2,000,000,000 worth of manufac- 
tured articles upon the United States as soon as peace is de- 
clared. The statement is absurd on its face. It is an absolute 
fabrication. There is absolutely no data upon which to base 
such statements. That they are utterly ridiculous becomes in- 
stantly clear when one considers the prostration of Europe and 
the fact that a great proportion of her producers and manu- 
facturers have been withdrawn from the fields of commercial 
production and are forced to devote their entire energies and 
resources to the production of munitions and other materials to 
prosecute the war. a 

During the past two years our manufacturers have enor- 
mously increased their efficiency and the output of their plants, 
and our record-breaking exports are going to every corner of the 
globe, including markets which never before have been avail- 
able to the United States. This has resulted in a great im- 
provement in organization and in methods of manufacture and 
in a great increase of trained workmen, which will give the 


manufacturers of the United States for years to come a para- 
mount advantage over all foreign competitors. In these circum- 
stances there will be no chance for an increase in the importa- 
tion of manufactured products, because, as clearly shown above, 
the increase in the imports of manufactured goods in the past 
under the Simmons-Underwood Act was due to an increased 
demand for such goods by the people of the United States and 
the inability of our manufacturers to supply them. 

It is not only false, but dishonest, for the Republican Party 
to claim that the revenue needs of the Government could have 
been provided by a protective tariff. The highest protective 
tariff ever written would have yielded less revenue to the Gov- 
ernment than the Underwood-Simmons Act. The articles which 
are not coming into this country now certainly would not come 
in under a higher protective tariff, and many of the articles 
that had never previously sought the United States, which are 
being imported now, would be prohibited from entering by pro- 
tective rates of duty. Revenue can not be collected from goods 
that do not enter the country. While receipts from the tariff 
have necessarily been decreased by the war, the receipts from 
the income-tax section of the act have been a reliable, constant, 
and increasing source of revenue. 

The Underwood-Simmons Act is a most successful revenue 
measure, and will continue to prove so upon the restoration of 
normal conditions in the world, as it was clearly demonstrated 
to be successful in normal times. 

The customs provisions of the law will yield during normal 
times $100,000,000 in excess of the customs laws of any other 
nation. In view of that fact, would the people of the United 
States tolerate an increase in the tariff? : 

The following tables afford a comparison between the amount 
of revenue receipts yielded to the Government by the Payne- 
Aldrich Act and that produced by the Underwood-Simmons 


law: 
Payne-Aldrich Act, fiscal year 1912. 


oR EA E A ope RSS, OES Cee ee Sea Se et $311, 321, 672 

Corporea: tk ee eS Se ee a 28, 583. 304 
r nenne 339, 904, 976 

Payne-Aldrich Act, fiscal year 1913. 

Arte. ͤ OR lie Rd iaa SANE Ue $318, 891, 396 

Corporation tas ee 909800 
S ieee ĩͤ v 353, 897. 696 

Underwood-Simmons Act, fiscal year 191}. 

Customs 6. oo = se ——ñ $292, 320, 015 

Corporation income ta! hiaai mai 0 

Individual income tax-.........--.----------------. 28, 253, 535 
Total. . —-— 363. 701. 290 


In other words, the receipts for 1912 under the Payne-Aldrich 
Act—the last full Republican year—were $23,796,314 less than 
the collections for 1914, chiefly under the Democratic tariff law, 
and the receipts for 1918, likewise under the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff, were $9,803,594 less than those for 1914, chiefly under the 
Democratic law. 

NO MORE EXTREME TARIFFS. 

The life of the modernized ultra high protective tariff system 
as heretofore developed in this and one or two other leading 
countries has reached its end. Apart from its essential injustice 
to the people, this system has become a positive menace to the 
peace of all trade countries, It is naturally utilized for pur- 
poses of rank discrimination, practical boycotting, undue prefer- 
ences, retaliations, and other irritating practices. It also in- 
volves in its logical development subsidies, bounties, rebates, 
and the like. The trade practices growing out of the very 
spirit and operation of these so-called scientific high protective 
tariff systems have been a source of constant controversy and 
irritation among the leading commercial nations. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that the operation of the many unfair, 
injurious, and sharp trade practices and the strenuous trade 
conquests pursued under these systems largely contributed to 
the outbreak of the present European war. 

Viewed from any standpoint, the citizen must be selfish, 
greedy, and shortsighted who would demand or seriously sug- 
gest tariff revision before normal conditions are reestablished 
in the world. : 
BUROPE HARD HIT. 

At the close of the war Europe, commercially and industrially 
speaking, will be flat on her back. She will be burdened by a 
stupendous debt and most seriously handicapped by high prices, 
high wages, inflated currency, destroyed capital, scarcity of 
skilled labor, loss of export trade, high taxes, burdensome inter- 
est, extreme scarcity of all raw materials, and great depletion 
of her stock of manufactures, both for export and domestic pur- 

The principal countries at war will be paying greater 
annual interest charges than the total amount of taxes annually 
levied by the United States Government. With these tremendous 
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handicaps, no intelligent person expects Europe to be able to 
rehabilitate herself commercially and industrially within any 
short period of time. Some of her best markets have already 
been lost to the United States. 


Foreign Trape Recorp is Over Srx BILLIONS—CHANGE OF NATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION WILL MENACE OVER-SEAS BUSINESS AND Risk Loss 
OF Prosrerrry—F acts as TO MUNITIONS SALES. 

From March 4, 1913, to date this country has enjoyed an 
increase of its foreign trade far in excess of former increases 
of this or any other nation during a similar period. 

Our total foreign trade for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, 
was $3,857,587,343; in the fiscal year 1913 it increased to 
584.278.892.383. but fell off slightly in 1914, when it amounted to 
$4,258,504,805. There was a slight increase during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1915, when the total trade was $4,442,759,080; 
but in the fiscal year 1916 it leaped to $6,530,000,000. 

The European war created an opportunity to secure this enor- 
mous business, but practical legislation and efficient adminis- 
trative action aided in securing it. Authorities agree that much 
of the business can be retained by the enterprise of our business 
men if the present cooperation by the Government is continued, 
and if radical changes of policy, such as would be involved in a 
Republican tariff revision, are not adopted. 

This article tells the important story of the growth of our 
over-seas business, and demonstrates that a change of national 
administration at the flood tide of our foreign successes would 
menace not only export business but the prosperity of the 

ountry. 

9 4 A STUPENDOTS PROPOSITION. 

Six and one-half billion dollars’ worth of foreign trade is a 
remarkable and stupendous thing, and has contributed to the 
present unbounded prosperity of the United States. 

It was in 1872 that our foreign trade first exceeded $1,- 
000,000,000; in 1900 it passed the $2,000,000,000 mark; in 1907 
it crossed the $3,000,000,000 line; in 1913 it was slightly above 
$4,000,000,000. And now within three short years the level has 
extended to well over $6,000,000,000, an inerease of over 50 
per cent since the beginning of the Wilson administration. 

Exports have shown the same tremendous upward tendency. 
In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, our exports amounted 
to $2,204,322,409. They increased in the fiscal year 1913 to 
82. 465.884.149; fell off in 1914 to $2,364,579,148; increased again 
in 1915 to $2,768,589,340; and jumped in the fiscal year 1916 to 
$4,330,000,000, But even more important than the growth in 
the volume of our exports has been the change in their essential 
eharacter. 

Prior to March 4, 1913, our exports consisted largely of raw 
materials; in fact, 33 per cent of our exports were raw materials 
in unmanufactured state. For the last fiseal year the propor- 
tion of raw and crude products in our exports is only 13 per 
cent. Meanwhile the proportion of finished manufactured goods 
has increased from 31 te 47 per cent. In actual figures, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, we exported $672,268,163 of 
finished manufactured goods and $723,008,839 in crude ma- 
terials. In 1916 we exported $2,000,000,000 of finished manu- 
factured goods and $536,000,000 in raw materials. 

Prof. Walter Troeltsch, of Marburg University, Germany, says 
in a technical periodical published in Essen: 


We shall have to face a long pertod of 
with er costs of 
terials, and also 


diminished purchasing power, 
„„ 
taxes higher wages. 


IMPORTS OF KAW MATERIALS. 


No less remarkable is the great increase in our imports of raw 
materials, This was aided by the Underwood tariff, which 
placed raw materials on the free list. In 1912 22 per cent of 
our imports consisted of manufactured articles ready for con- 
sumption. During the last fiscal year our imports of manu- 
factured goods ready for consumption amounted to 14 per cent 
of the total imports. On the other hand, in 1912 the imports of 
raw materials amounted to 34 per cent, while in 1916 they 
amonnted to 43 per cent of the total. This means that instead 
of importing manufactured goods ready for consumption, we 
are now importing the raw materials from which those goods 
are manufactured; and instead of paying for foreign labor and 


For foreign profits, we are putting that money into the pockets 


of our own laboring men and are paying profits to our own 
people. 

These changes in the three short years since the beginning 
c- the present administration are of great significance in the 
economic history of this country; they mark the shifting of the 
balance of economic power in the world from Europe to the 
United States. 


MUNITIONS TRADE EXAGGERATED. 


It is sometimes stated that this increase in our trade is due 
entirely to munitions of war. But this statement is far from the 
actual facts. A large portion of our gain in foreign trade has 
been with countries outside the war zone. 

We may divide all our exports into three groups: 

(1) Exports of actual muntitions of war, including ammuni- 
tion, cartridges, loaded projectiles, guns, rifles, etc. 

(2) Exports of what might be called secondary army supplies, 
including horses and mules; automobile trucks and aeroplanes; 
horseshoes and barbed wire; men’s shoes; harness and saddles; 
rene apparel and manufactures of brass, copper, lead and 

c. 

(3) Exports of other products that would be sold even in 
times of peace, including agricultural, electrical, and other ma- 
chinery; grain and flour; chemicals; cloths, wearing apparel, 
and other manufactures of cotton; fish, frnits, and meats; bars, 
billets, rails, sheets, structural, and other iron and steel; 
leather; mineral and vegetable oils; paper; tobacco; lumber 
and other manufactures of wood, and the various other agricul- 
tural, mining, and manufacturing products which enter into our 
exports under normal conditions. 

The largest percentage of increase in our exports of these 
three groups occurred in the actual munitions of war. A com- 
parison, however, of our exports of this group since the war 
with a period prior to the war based solely on the percentage of 
increase is fallacious for the reason that the exports in normal 
times are insignificant. 

It shouid be borne in mind, too, that the articles classed as 
secondary army supplies are exported in times of peace and 
that, in fact, a large portion of them would be exported, war 
or no war. 

WONDERFUL TRADE BALANCE. 

Another significant change has taken place. Heretofore the 
United States has never enjoyed a really favorable “ balance of 
trade.” True, exports have for á number of years exceeded im- 
ports by many millions of dollars. 

Since 1900, for example, our excess of exports over imports has 
amounted to as much as $1,094,000,000 in 1915, and has declined 
to as low as $188,000,000 in 1910. But there are many factors in 
the real balance of trade between the United States and other 
foreign nations that have not been taken into account. 

The United States has for years borrowed money from Europe, 
and at the beginning of the Wilson administration owed Europe 
not less than $6,500,000,000, on which we paid an annual interest 
of not less than $300,000,000. Our tourists traveling in foreign 
countries spent probably not less than $250,000,000 each year. 
Foreigners resident in the United States sent back to Europe 
probably not less than $150,000,000 annually. Shippers paid to 
foreign-owned steamship lines not less than $50,000,000 each 
year. The sum total of these expenditures was approximately 
$750,000,000 annually. At no time, therefore, since 1900, and 
certainly not before that until 1915, have we ever had a sufficient 
“balance of trade” to fully offset this great indebtedness and 
the large interest payments on it. 

Conditions have changed under the Wilson administration. In 
three years we have taken up $1,500,000,000 of American securi- 
ties held abroad, paid off $500,000,000 of floating debt, and loaned 
to foreign countries $1,250,000,000, thereby reducing our net debt 
to the world by the vast total of $3,250,000,000, which is without 
precedent in history. Not only has the debt been thus reduced, 
but our payments abroad have heavily shrunk. Even our foreign 
population, on account of the difficulties in sending money abroad, 
have cut off their remittances. Along with the decrease in our 
indebtedness to Europe has of course come a falling off in the 
interest charges. Our payments to Europe probably do not 
amount to more than half the amount paid each year prior to 
the inauguration of Woodrow Wilson. 

On the other hand, instead of borrowing money from Europe, 
we have actually made loans to European nations and other 
nations on the American Continent. 

Our loans to foreign countries now—August 1, 1916—nggre- 
gate approximately $1,250,000,000. 


BUY HEAVILY ABROAD, 


In addition, American investors have bought in foreign mar- 
kets at favorable prices old Government issues to the extent of 
nearly $50,000,000. 

Our position in the world’s markets has therefore completely 
changed. We have assumed a position of commanding impor- 
tance and our commerce exceeds that of any other country of 
the world. As a matter of fact, our commerce at present is as 
great as that of England and France combined. In the world 
of financial affairs we have also taken the leading röle. We 
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have discharged a large share of our indebtedness to foreign 
countries nnd are now lending money instead of borrowing it. 

Foreign trade is a stabilizer. It would be relatively impos- 
sible for the United States to withstand the ups and downs of 
trade if it did not have a large foreign trade with which to 
balance the wheel of business. If a concern in the United 
States manufacturing agricultural machinery does a purely 
domestic trade, its business rises and falls with the crop condi- 
tions in this country. If, however, it also sells in Canada, 
Argentina, Russia, India, and Australia, in all of which it is 
quite improbable for bad crops to occur at the same time, it has 
a good business in some countries to offset the slackness at 
home or in other foreign fields. What is true of the manufac- 
turer is true of th er in raw materials, such as iron, steel, 
lumber, cement, a the great food products, such as corn, 
wheat, meat, and the staples, like cotton and tobacco. The 
wider the markets the greater the variation in conditions and 
the more stable the business of the country supplying these 
markets. If we are to have greater stability in business con- 
ditions in the United States, it is absolutely necessary that we 
have wider markets, which means a larger foreign trade. 

The Democratic administration of Woodrow Wilson has rec- 
ognized for the first time in the history of the United States the 
impossibility both of expecting to get foreign trade and of set- 
ting up a high tariff wall of the extreme type favored by a ma- 
jority of Republicans. It is impossible for any man—business 
man, manufacturer, or farmer—to believe in high protection of 
the Republican brand and at the same time to believe in foreign 
trade. The man who believes in Republican high protection in 
effect indicates his willingness or his-desire to db away with 
foreign trade, and the man who announces his intention to get 
foreign trade avows that he does not need protection. 

OLD TARIFFS HINDERED BUSINESS. — 

Another phase of the tariff situation should not be overlooked 
by those who advocate a high protective tariff wall. In effect, 
the country that establishes a high tariff wall says to other 
countries, This is the way we believe that the country should 
develop; if you are wise you will go and do likewise.” There- 
fore it is not surprising that we find the countries of Central 
and South America following our own example and erecting the 
high tariff walls that are now the chief obstacle to our getting 
trade in South America. 

One of the most important achievements of the present Demo- 
cratic administration in its efforts to promote trade was the 


establishment and development of the Bureau of Foreign and | 


Domestic Commerce. There had long been an appropriation for 
promoting commerce, but prior to the Wilson administration the 
amount was so small that it was impossible to do much effective 
or practical work. This appropriation is now nearly four times 
the amount used in 1909 and more than double the amount ever 
granted by a Republican administration. 

TRADE “ DIPLOMATS” NOW HELP. 


Since the beginning of this administration the number of 
commercial agents, skilled technical investigators in foreign 
countries, has been greatly increased. Eight branches and six 
cooperative branch offices have been established in the United 
States for developing foreign trade. Ten commercial attachés 
have been sent to the important commercial foreign capitals 
of the world in London, Paris, The Hague, Petrograd, Mel- 
bourne, Peking, Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Buenos Aires, and 
Santiago. This work of trade promotion has been increased 
tenfold over what it was during the previous administration. 
Its work has increased in extent, volume, and in practicability. 
It aims to give the manufacturer expert service and expert 
information with reference to foreign trade. It has succeeded 
in building up a wide and enviable reputation for its business- 
like methods and for the efficiency of its work. 

Constructive legislation by the Wilson administration has 
greatly facilitated the development of our foreign trade. The 
first and most important legislation bearing on fereign trade 
was the Federal reserve act, which created adequate ma- 
chinery for financing foreign business. Payments in inter- 
national trade need no longer be made through London, for 
there has been established in New York an “ acceptance ” market 
which has proved of incalculable value in building up our trade 
and enabling our manufacturers to finance their foreign busi- 
ness. This legislation also permitted national banks to open 
branches in foreign countries, and through them to give our 
exporters a service that had never before been possible. 

LAWS AND SHIPPING. 


The shipbuilding industry and merchant shipping have been 
hampered in the past by restrictions imposed by Republican 
administrations. Some of these have been removed. Foreign- 
bult vessels are permitted to register and fly the American 
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flag, and our merchant marine has increased during the last 
2 years more than in the preceding 50. The ship-purchase 


measure, urged by the administration and opposed by the 
Republican Members of Congress, provides legislation that will 
enable the United States to go still further in the development 
of a merchant marine. It aims to regulate ocean freight rates, 
to require foreign vessels to give as favorable rates to American 
as to European ships; in short, to regulate a business now 
8 unregulated to the immense disadvantage of the United 
tates. 


Other legislation, designed to assist American exporters, in- 
cludes the bill permitting American manufacturers to combine 
in their foreign trade work so that they may meet on equal 
terms their foreign competitors who have long been permitted 
to do this, and the proposed American trade-mark law, which 
will make it possible for American goods to carry a distinctive 
American mark that will distinguish them in all countries of 
the world and guarantee their American origin. 

A vital question, and one that is agitating many business men 
at the present time, is whether or not we will be able to hold 
the increased trade we have obtained since the beginning of 
the European war, or whether we will lose it to our foreign 
competitors. 


LIKELY TO HOLD NEW TRADE, 


Barring a change from the present active and efficient co- 
operation of the Government in this field, there is every reason 
to believe that American exporters will hold the bulk of their 
new business in other than war munitions. Europe will be 
loaded with war debts, and these will mean heavy taxes on 
business and industry. Practically all of the elements enter- 
ing into cost of production will be raised; the good will of their 
foreign business is already practically lost to many of the Euro- 
pean belligerent nations, and the labor-supervising force in 
Europe will be considerably reduced and its efficiency will be 
considerably impaired. 

The men who are fighting in the armies of Europe are not 
the unemployed or the unemployable; they are the very flower 
of the industrial and commercial enterprises. Many of these 
men will not return to their places in the factories or at the 
bench. Many of those who do return will be maimed and dis- 
eased, and most of them will have lost the work spirit that is 
so characteristic of and such a large asset to the European 
worker. 

FOREIGN PRICES WILL BE- HIGH. 

During the war capital has been withdrawn from productive 
uses, all capital expenditures and capital investments have been 
reduced in efficiency, plants need renewals and repairs which 
have not been made, the demand for capital will be large at the 
end of the war, and the stock of it on hand will be small and 
expensive. The war is not yet over, and these effects will be 
cumulative as long as the war lasts. Interest rates will there- 
fore be high. 

The elements entering into cost of production will all be 
raised, and it is claimed that prices can not even for a short 
period be substantially lower than the cost of production. On 
these principles it is argued that prices will be high, higher 
than ever before in Europe, and will more nearly approximate 
the level of prices in the United States. European nations will 
not be able to export or to supply their own markets at prices 
as much below ours as they were before the war. We will be 
able therefore to hold a very large proportion of the new trade 
we have obtained during the progress of the war. 

It is absurd to believe that European nations will be able to 
do more after the war than they did before the war. ‘They will 
be weaker, not stronger. Domestic wants will have to be filled 
before the European nations can seriously undertake foreign 
trade. No matter how much they may want foreign trade, no 
matter how much they may need it, they will first have to set 
their own houses in order, 

We can successfully compete with any other nation in the 
world in any market, but we can do so only when we bring our 
present industrial equipment and our distributing machinery 
to the highest point of efficiency. The war will be followed by 
a period of intense competition, and the most efficient producers 
and distributors will win. We can not waste with one hand and 
win with the other. We must use science and research in busi- 
ness as our rivals do. We can no longer afford a gospel of in- 
dustrial fear in this country. We can compete if we will to com- 
pete, and shall be both stronger and safer for the effort. It is a 
principal part of the program of President Wilson to continue 
the development of the Government auxiliaries to foreign trade 
expansion so that America may keep the place in foreign trade 
that it now has. A change of administration inevitably would 
eut short and cripple the very practical work to this end now 
under way. 
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WONDERFUL EXPANSION—D=BADLY PARALLEL PRESENTS THE CASE OF 
WILSON v. TAFT IN FOREIGN COMMERCE, 


ON MARCH 4, 1913. 


Annual foreign trade, $3,857,- 
587,343 (fiscal year 1912) 


ON AUGUST 4, 1916. 
Annual foreign trade, 8,530, 


$ 000,000 (fiscal year. 1916). 

Exports, $2,204,322,409 (fiscal $80,000,000 (fiscal 
year 1912). year 1916). 

Our net foreign indebtedness, Our net foreign indebtedness re- 
funded and floating, $6,500,000,000. duced by half. 

Our loans to foreign countries Our loans to forelgn countries 
were practically nothing. Aera: one and one-fourth billion 

o 

Imports of manufactured goods Our imports of manufactured 

amounted to $360,018,963 (fiscal oods amounted to $315,000,000 
ear 1912), or 1.78 per cent of our fiscal year 1916), or 14.30 per 
tal imports. cent of our total imports. 

Exports of manufactured goods Our exports of manufactured 
3 for consumption amounted goods ready for consum tion 
to $672,268,163 (fiscal year 1912), amounted to. $2,000,000,000 (fiscal 
or 80.98 per cent of all our do- year 1916), or 46.73 per cent of all 
mestic exports. our domestic exports. 

Total amount of special appro- Total amount of special appro- 
priations for promotion of our for- priations for promotion of our for- 

5 60,000 (fiscal year fee, RES $252,000 (fiscal year 

Field staff engaged in 8 Field staff engaged in promoting 
foreign trade numbered 11. foreign trade numbered 61. 

No commercial attachés. Ten commercial attachés. 

No appropriation for commer- An appropriation of $100,000 for 
cial nT N commercial attachés. 

No district or branch offices in Eight district offices and six co- 
the United States for promoting operating branch offices for pro- 
foreign trade. moting American trade. 

Oniy nine agents gathering in- Twenty agents thering infor- 
formation about foreign markets mation about foreign markets for 
for American products. American products. 

Only 2,145 trade opportunities There were 4,300 trade oppor- 
issued for the benefit of American tunies issued, each giving a specific 
manufacturers, 2 to market American goods 

abroad. 


The Revenue Bill. 


— — 


SPEECH 
HON. MEYER LONDON, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 7, 1916. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 

had under consideration the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, 
and for other purposes. 
Mr. LONDON, Mr. Chairman, in order to meet the extraor- 
dinary expenditures of the so-called preparedness program it 
is proposed to provide the revenue by increasing the income 
tax, by a tax on munitions, and by a tax on inheritances. 
Tagged onto these purely revenue features of the bill nre the 
antidumping provision, the provision for the appointment of 
a tariff commission, and the provision relating to protection on 
dyestuffs. 

So far as the revenue-raising features of the bill are con- 
cerned, the Democrats are on the right track. If there is any 
criticism to be made, it is that the surtax on large incomes is 
not large enough. 

The same thing is true of the inheritance tax. The power of 
transmitting large sums of wealth to distant relatives has 
assumed, under present industrial conditions, a character en- 
tirely different from that which it had centuries ago. ‘To 
transfer by inheritance millions of dollars means to transfer 
the power of millions of dollars, which in the ultimate analysis 
means the power to control the lives of others. 

It is difficult to see how, in a democracy, men will with indif- 
ference contemplate the inheritance, through the mere accident 
of consanguinity, of large estates, of tremendous power in 
the shape of capital. While we object to the power of making 
laws being transferred from father to son by inheritance, we do 
permit the acquisition by inheritance of a financial power which 
confers the right to legislate for industry, commerce, finance, 
and to shape the life of the country. As a matter of public 
policy, and not only as a source of revenue for the support of 
the Government, the tax on inheritance should be increased. 

No one can with earnestness claim that the accumulation of 
millions of dollars is due primarily, or even in large part, to 
personal effort. None of our great inventors, none of our schol- 
ars, authors, artists, teachers, have left millions of dollars to 
their children. The millionaire is a product of conditions which 
enable the individual to utilize the services of thousands of 
men, or the increasing values of land or other natural resources, 
for personal aggrandizement. 

Accumulated capital represents the efforts of thousands of 
men, the accumulated result of the labor and strivings of thou- 


sands of fellow men. It is in all respects the collective product 
of a collective effort. It is a community product, and com- 
munity wealth. 

And in no country of the world is the right or the duty to tax 
large inheritances so clear as in the United States. In a 
country with unlimited resources, big enough and fertile enough 
to support in comfort five times the present population, we 
have permitted with the free and easy-going way of a young 
democracy the concentration of the overwhelming power of 
capital in the hands of a small number of people. 

Thus, 2 per cent of the people of the United States own 60 
per cent of its wealth. It is not that inordinately large wealth 
gives its possessor a larger share in the joys»of life that con- 
stitutes a danger to democracy. Democra oes not envy the 
rich their riches. Capital means the powerto give work or to 
withhold work, to glve an opportunity to live or to refuse it, 
and it should be against the public policy of a democracy to 
permit the transmission by inheritance of the power to control 
the lives of the people. 

The tax on munitions is also rather insufficient. While the 
European war continues and while the fever of “ preparedness ” 
is permitted to interrupt the normal life of this country, the 
munition makers will glean a pretty substantial profit; and 
one of the benefits of the munitions tax will be to place at the 
disposal of the Government information as to the extent of 
the traffic and as to the size of the profit. 

It has always been the contention of the Socialists that, so 
far as the great masses of the working people are concerned, 
there is no essential difference between the Republicans and 
Democrats. By the antidumping clause, the tariff commission 
clause, and the dyestuff provision, that supposed bone of con- 
tention between the two parties—the tariff—is eliminated as 
an issue. The Democrats have bodily stolen, swallowed, and 
assimilated the Republican tariff policy. 

The truth is that the tariff has never been a real issue be- 
tween the Republicans and the Democrats. ‘The protectionist 
has no party, and for that matter no country. He is essentially 
a shopkeeper. He divides the world into two parts—the indus- 
try in which he is interested and the rest of the world. One 
of the speakers who preceded me, a Democrat, elected on the 
Democratic ticket, coming from a section where the boot and 
shoe industry is the dominant industry, expressed the hope 
that the tariff commission would find some way of giving ade- 
quate protection to the boot and shoe industry of his State. 
The rock-ribbed Democratic State of Louisiana all at once dis- 
covered that it was progressive, because the local sugar indus- 
try wanted protection. And the Democratic Party hastened to 
retrace its step in favor of free sugar—surely one of the neces- 
saries of life—and continued the tariff on sugar. 

Within the last few years we have been witnessing a re- 
alignment of political parties and a revaluation of political 
ideas. Thus we find the Democratic Party adopting the Repub- 
lican tariff policy, and what is even more significant for the 
former party of State rights, we sce a Democratic Congress 
federalizing the State militia, while the Republican Party re- 
fers the question of woman suffrage to the States. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON, Has not the Democratic Party referred 
woman suffrage to the State? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes; but they have always favored State 
rights, and they are consistent from a Democratic standpoint. 
The Republican Party, the party of a concentrated national pol- 
icy, can not refer the question to the States except as a po- 
litical exigency. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What position does the Socialist 
Party take on the question of woman suffrage? 

Mr. LONDON. No member of a civilized community should 
be denied a voice in the shaping of opinion and in crystallizing 
opinion into law, whether it be man-or woman. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The gentleman from New York is 
not objecting to the fact that the question has been referred to 
the States. 

Mr. LONDON. The right of a woman to vote is as inalienable 
and as sacred as the right of a man to vote and to participate 
in the legislation of the country. However, that is a side issue. 
I mean that is beside the issue at the present moment, for we 
are discussing the revenue bill. 

With the tariff removed as an issue; with the curse of the 
war lifted; with the nations of the world taking stock and 
asking themselves why all this bloodshed, sacrifice, and devasta- 
tion; with the people of the United States taking second 
thought; with the brain of the American people disburdened of 
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the nightmare of “ preparedness” born of the war; with the 
political field clear, there will be only one issue—the issue of 
the masses against the classes. 

We will stop talking tariff. We will stop yelling “ Prepared- 
ness!” 

Conservation of human life, the restoration of the natural 
resources to the people, the taking hold by the people of the 
socially necessary means of production and distribution, the 
widening of the boundaries of human liberty—in short, in- 
dustrial democracy against industrial oligarchy—will become 
the issue along which men and parties will have to divide. 

I predict that within our lifetime and within our generation 
the platforms of all political parties will be compelled to deal 
with the social problem. Just as the numerous parties which 
preceded the Civil War had the abolition of chattel slavery 
and the preservation of the Union as the main issue, just so will 
the political forces of America divide on the issue whether the 
industrial oligarchy shall survive and democracy shall perish, 
or whether this Republic shall be rejuvenated, with wage 
slavery dead and gone forever. 

The Socialist movement is the Abolitionist 


movement of the 
twentieth century. ; 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker: Whenever it be- 
eomes my duty to cast a vote as a member of this body I console 
myself, at least, not only with the belief but with the firm con- 
viction that that vote is cast not only upon the moral side of 
the question, whatever it may be, but also upon that side of the 
question which carries with it the welfare of the great masses 
of the people. 

When the bill carrying appropriations for the continuance and 
increase of the navy was before the House I cast my vote for it. 
The bill, after having passed the House, went to the Senate, 
where many millions of dollars were added to it, and 157 new 
ships were authorized to be built. 

The question which is now before the House is: Shall Senate 
amendment No. 238 be accepted or rejected? 

I will here quote the provision which was contained in the 
House bill, for which I voted, and then I shall quote the Senate 
amendment No. 238, which was inserted by the Senate in lieu of 
the House provision. 

The House provision is as follows: 

Housn BILL. 
INCREASE OF THE NAVY. 


For the purpose of further inereasin 
United States the President of the U 


woran armament as any other vessel o 
es 


to their sizo and type. to 
greatest desirable radius of 
armament, not to exceed $4,500, each, 
Ten torpedo boat destroyers to have the highest practicable 
and greatest desirable radius of action, to cost, exclusive of armor and 
armament, not to exceed $1,000,000 each: P: That four of said 
torpedo boat destroyers herein authorized shall be bullt on the Pacific 
const: Provided further, That the cost of construction on the Pacific 
coast does not exceed the cost of construction on the Atlantic coast 
plus the cost of transportation from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
submarines, of which number three shall be of a surface dis- 
placement of about eight hundred tons each, to exclusive of armor 
and armament, not to exceed 51.100.000 each, and the remaining 47 
submarines shall be the best and most desirable and useful type of a 
submarine which can be 1828.0 at a cost, exclusive of armor and 
armament, not to exceed $625.000 each, and the sum of 59.387.000 is 
hasty appropriated for said purposes, to be available until expended. 
Fifteen of the submarines herein authorized shall be t on the 
c coast: Provided, That the cost of construction on the Pacific 
coast does not exceed the cost of construction on the Atlantic plus the 
cost of transportation from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
One fuel-oll ship, to cost, exclusive of armor and armament, not to 
exceed $1,265.000. 
One ammunition ship, to cost, exclusive of armor and armament, not 


to exceed $2,600,000. 
One hospital ship, to cost not to exceed $2,250,000. 
Secre shall b 


e tary of 
pense ag 
a 
bidding for the construction of any o 


yards as he may designate. 

Construction and machinery: On account of hulls and outfits of ves- 
sels and machinery of vessels heretofore and herein authorized, to be 
available until expended, $47,366,860. 

On account of submarine torpedo boats heretofore authorized, to be 
available until expended, $5,282,593. 2 F 

Armor and armament: Toward the armor and armament for vessels 
Ny N and herein authorized, to be available until expended, $383,- 

Ammunition: For ammunition for the vessels herein authorized, to be 
available until expended, $11,329,925. 

1 increase of the Navy heretofore and herein authorized, $107,- 
$ 


Senate amendment 238 inserted by the Senate is as follows :— 
INCREASE OF THE NAVY, 


For the pu of further increasing the Naval Establishment of 
the United States, the President of the United States is hereby author- 
ized to undertake prior to July 1, 1919, the construction of the vessels 
enumerated below : 

Ten first-class battleships, carrying as heavy armor and as powerful 
armament as any vessels of their class, to have the highest practicable 
speed and greatest desirable radius of action; four of these at a cost, 
exclusive of armor and armament, not to exceed $11,500,000 each, to be 
begun as soon as practicable. 

ix battle cruisers, 3 suitable armor and as powerful arma- 
ment as any vessels of their class, to have the hest practicable speed 
and greatest desirable radius of action; four of these to cost, exclusive 
of armor and armament, not to exceed $16,500,000 each, to be begun as 
soon as practicable. 

Ten scout cruisers, carrying suitable protection and armament suited 
to their size and type, to have the highest practicable speed and greatest 
desirable radius of action; four to cost, exclusive of armor and arma- 
ment, not to exceed $5,000,000 each, to be n as soon as practicable. 

Fifty to! o-boat destroyers, to have the highest practicable speed 
and greatest desirable radius of action; 20 to cost, exclusive of armor 
and armament, not to exceed $1,200,000 each, to be begun as soon as 
practicable: Provided, That not less than four of these shall be built 
on the Pacific coast: Provided further, That the cost of construction on 
the Pacific coast does not exceed the cost of construction on the At- 
ane coast, plus the cost of transportation from the Atlantic to the 

acific. 

Nine fleet submarines. 

Fifty-eight coast submarines, of which number three to have a surface 
displacement of about 800 tons each, to cost, exclusive of armor and 
armament, not to exceed $1,200,000 each, and 27, which shall be the 
best and most ble and useful type of submarine which can be 
exclusive of armor and armament, not to exceed 


marin as soon as practicable shall be 
built on the Pacific coast: Provid That the cost of construction on 
the Pacific coast does not exceed the cost of construction on the At- 
lantic coast, plus the cost of transportation from the Atlantic to the 


Pacific. 
One submarine, equipped with the Neff. iyi of submarine propul- 
sion, exclusive of armor and armament, $250,000: Provided, That the 
owners of the Neff system of submarine propulsion will construct, in 
accordance with drawings, 8 cations provided by them, 
one coast-defense submarine of about 1 tons displacement when sub- 
me armor and armament similar and equal to that of the 
“Cc” class of submarines, with fittings, equipment, machinery, devices, 
appliances, and appurtenances of every kind with latest improvements, 
complete in all respects, and suitable for naval purposes: Provided 1 17 2 
ther, That the gre | appropriated for this 9 shall not be paid to 
the builders of boat until the same has been completed, passed 
satisfactory service tests, and been accepted by the Secretary of the 
Navy; but upon such completion, tests, and acceptance by the Secre- 
of the Navy the sum appropriated shall be paid. 

hree fuel ships, one at a cost not to exceed $1,500,000, to be 

n as soon as practicable. | 

me repair ship. 
One transport. 
One hospi ship, at a cost not to exceed $2,350,000, to be begun 
as soon as practicable. 


be 


Two ammunition 2 one at a cost, 
ment, not to exceed $2,350,000, to be 


Two gun 

to exceed $860,000, to be hegu as soon as practicable: Provided, That 

directed herein to be begun as soon as practicable shall 
be contracted for cr shall be 1 in navy yards with six months from 
the date of the approval of this act. 

The Secretary of the Navy shall build any of the vessels herein 
authorized in such navy yards as he may designate should it reasonabl 
ap r that the persons, firms, or corporations, or the agents thereo 

dding for the construction of any of said vessels have entered into 
any combination, agreement, or understanding the effect, object, or 
purpose of which is to deprive the 
restricted competition in lettin, 
of said vessels: Provided, That the 


Government of fair, open, and un- 
contracts for the construction of any 
Secretary of the Navy is hereby 


auth bulld any of herein authorized in such navy 
yards as he may designate. 
Construction and machinery: On account of hulls and outfits of 


vessels and machinery of vessels heretofore and herein authorized, to 
be available until expended, $59,000,194. 

Increase of the Navy, torpedo boats: On account of submarine tor- 
Pasos heretofore authorized, to be available until expended, 


Increase of the Navy, armor and armament: Toward the armor and 
vessels 


armament for eretofore and herein authorized, to be available 
until expended, $47,110,000. 
Increase of the Navy, tion: Toward ammunition for the ves- 


to be available until expended, $19,485,500. 


sels herein authorized, 
and herein authorized, 


Total increase of the Navy heretofore 
$139,345,287. 
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It will be seen that the House provision called for 72 ships 
at the total cost of $103,502,000; whereas, the Senate amend- 
ment (238) calls for 157 ships at a total cost of $324,020,000, 
thus increasing the number of ships by 85 and also at the same 
time increasing the appropriation approximately $220,000,000. 

It will also be seen from the Senate amendment No. 238 that 
not only the appropriation for the number of ships is increased 
and that the amount of money is also increased, but other large 
amounts are added for other and incidental purposes, so that 
Senate amendment 238 increases the total amount to be ex- 
pended under the caption of “Increase of the Navy” many 
millions, 

In my judgment the number of ships authorized by the House 
bill and the amount which they were to cost was ample, indeed. 
So, as just said, the question now arises: Shall the House abide 
by its former action, or shall it recede from its former action 
and accept Senate amendment 238 carrying the large, additional 
appropriations contained therein? 

‘Two years ago when the war broke out between Germany and 
the Allies the best naval experts of the world conceded that the 
navy of Great Britain stood first, that of the United States 
second, and that of Germany third. Since that time the British 
navy has destroyed a great number of German vessels, the 
tonnage displacement of which amounts to the enormous figure 
of more than a hundred thousand tons. In the meantime the 
German navy has inflicted as great loss upon the navy of 
Great Britain. Nobody will dispute that notwithstanding the 
losses which the British navy has sustained that it still easily 
outranks the navy of any other nation of the world. If there 
was anyone two years ago who seriously contended that the 
German navy was greater and stronger than the navy of the 
United States he certainly will not make that contention since 
the great losses which have been inflicted upon the German 
navy during the last two years. The result is that the navy of 
Great Britain is still first, that of the United States is far 
more certainly second, and that of Germany is still third, but 
not as good a third as it was two years ago. 

We are now asked to appropriate approximately $660,000,000 
to further increase the strength of our navy, Let us now see 
what the effect will be after we have expended this $660,000,000 
gathered from taxes levied upon the people throughout the 
length and breadth of this land. Nobody can be found who will 
contend that after we have spent this enormous sum of money 
our navy will be anything else except second to that of Great 
Britain. As our navy is now made up we could not meet the 
navy of Great Britain in battle; and just as certainly will no 
one insist that our navy would be able to stand any chance 
whatever of success in battle with the British fleet after this 
$660,000,000 has been spent. If that is true, and no one will 
dispute the correctness of that assertion, then, as compared with 
the navy of Great Britain, we will be no better off after spend- 
ing the $660,000,000 than we now are. 

The building program adopted by the House before the Senate 
put on its amendment (238) would have been far more than 
ample to have kept pace with any additions which Germany 
might have made to her navy. If our navy was better than 
Germany’s before Germany sustained all of her recent losses the 
fact remains, as I have just said, that the navy of the United 
States is certainly far ahead of that of Germany since Germany 
has sustained so many losses. 

During the two years that Germany has been sustaining her 
losses the United States has all of that time been increasing the 
size and strength of her navy. 

All that could be accomplished by the additional expenditure 
provided in Senate amendment No. 238 would be to add to the 
strength of the navy of the United States only on account of 
Germany, when our navy is already concededly much stronger 
than that of Germany. 

I not only can not see any good reason, but I can not see any 
reason at all why the House should concur in the Senate amend- 
ment and spend all of the additional millions therein provided 
for when that expenditure would still leave us behind Great 
Britain and would still leave us occupying the position which 
we now occupy toward the German navy. 

If a man of large stature and giant strength can whip a man 
of small stature and little strength, I can not see the necessity of 
the big fellow, if he is courageous, for calling other people to his 
assistance in a difficulty between the two of them. 

If the navy of the United States can not defeat the navy of 
Great Britain, and such is conceded by all men; and if the ex- 
penditure of the large amount of money provided for in Senate 
amendment 238 would still leave the navy of the United States 
far smaller than that of Great Britain, then why spend all this 
money upon Great Britain’s account? 

Again, if the navy of the United States, as now constituted, 
can easily defeat the navy of Germany, then why take from 


the people the money proyided for in the same Senate amend- 
ment? 

I wish to repeat that if the Senate amendment No. 238 should 
become law we will still be behind Great Britain and still ahead 


of Germany. In other words, the expenditure of the money 
will not change the relative position of our navy to that of 
either of these countries. Therefore, I ask, Why tax the people 
to raise this money? > 

The House bill, freed of the Senate amendment 238, not only 
provides for continued naval construction but it provides more 
in this direction than any Congress before has ever provided. 

But, Mr. Speaker, that is not all. Senate amendment 238 
not only makes provision for the building of ships which may 
be commenced at this time, but it authorizes the construction of 
ships of certain described classes to be commenced as late as 
the year 1919. This Congress is not all wise. It can not see 
into the future. It must determine the future by the past. The 
past has demonstratéd that not only every year and every 
month but even every day brings to light new inventions whieh 
teach us that our practices of the past contained much that was 
both in efficiency and economy. 

Several times during the present European war the question 
has arisen with the great nayal constructors of the world as to 
which it was best to build, dreadnaughts, battle cruisers, or 
submarines. The question remains unsettled, and it will re- 
main unsettled until the censorship has been lifted by both 
Germany and the Allies and we have ascertained the real 
truth concerning the several naval engagements between those 
two powers. 

It seems beyond the range of possibility that that war can 
continue until 1919. I insist that we should neither authorize 
nor appropriate the people’s money in any unusual amount for 
the construction of any particular kind of ship until we have 
come to know which we need worse in event the unexpected 
should happen and we should become involved in war. 

Some may say that we can not afford to wait until that war 
is over before we go further with our naval program. With 
them I agree, but let me remind all such that two years ago 
Congress appropriated the money for the construction of two 
great dreadnaughts, and that the keel of neither of these vessels 
has yet been laid. A ship of this class can not be built in less 
than 33 months. It is not only possible, but it is absolutely 
certain, that before the two ships which were authorized two 
years ago are completed many changes will have to be made 
in their construction as the result of scientific advantages 
of which we do not now know. It has even been said that be- 
tween the time one of these big ships is authorized and the time 
of its completion in many vital respects it becomes obsolete 
before it even floats upon the water. 

By the Senate amendment we are asked to authorize the con- 
struction of 157 ships of certain size and description and 
approximate cost. The present Congress is neither more pa- 
triotic nor wiser than subsequent American Congresses will 
be. Between the present Congress and 1919 there will be five 
sessions of Congress, I can not understand why this Con- 
gress should endeavor to forestall and anticipate the wisdom 
to be gained by Congresses to sit between now and 1919. There 
is no Member of the present Congress who will not better know 
in 1919 what sort of navy we had best have than he now knows. 
In my judgment the present Congress should authorize such 
vessels and only such vessels as we can at least haye under way 
before a new Congress takes charge of affairs. 

I think the same argument holds good not only as to the pres- 
ent Congress but as to each subsequent Congress; and I can not 
but believe that it will be a serious blunder upon the part of the 
present Congress to bind future Congresses to a program of ship- 
building which, when the time comes, had best be changed. 
Some may answer that when that time comes the future Congress 
would have the power to change. I deny that for the reason 
that the future Congress which might desire to make changes 
would be bound by contracts already made with the shipbuilders 
under the provisions of Senate amendment 238. 

In conclusion I wish to repeat as concisely as I can the two 
main reasons why I oppose the Senate amendment. Those two 
reasons are: First: The expenditure of this large amount of 
money would not put our navy ahead of that of Great Britain, 
and we are already ahead of Germany without the expenditure 
of the money. Second: The present Congress should :t under- 
take to bind five succeeding sessions of Congress to any navy- 
building program when it is absolutely certain that before the 
ships are built shipbuilding will change in many vital respects. 

It is agreed upon all hands that the work upon some of the 
ships provided for in the Senate amendment will not commence 
before 1920. If that be correct the building program provided 
for in the Senate amendment can not be completed before 1922. 
I can not resist the belief that that date is too far in the future 
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for us to undertake to say what character of ships should be 
built at that time, 
I do not wish to be understood as not being in favor of ample 


“ preparedness,” I am very decidedly in favor of “ prepared- 
ness.” However, my belief as to the extent to which we should 
be prepared is not in accord with the ideas of “ preparedness ” 
entertained by the shipbuilders and the manufacturers of muni- 
tions of war. I believe that the “ preparedness ” provided for in 
the House bill is ample. We must be prepared against any 
invasion which might come, but it is not necessary for us to be 
prepared to invade any other nation for the purpose of conquest, 
because the policy of this Nation is and should be against con- 
quest. I am not in favor of having that kind of “ preparedness ” 
which would tempt any American to seek an invasion of the 
homes of any other nation for the purpose of conquest. 

For the reasons which I have given I shall cast my vote against 
the Senate amendment, believing that the provisions of the 
House were even more than ample. Neither can I refrain from 
expressing the opinion that the Senate amendment looks more 
to the financial welfare of the shipbuilding and armor-plate com- 
panies than it does to the peace, happiness, and prosperity of 
the people of the United States. 


Prosperity. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWIN Y. WEBB, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, September 4, 1916. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, what is prosperity? Webster an- 
swers: “Advance or gain in anything good or desirable.” To 
keep out of war is good. Wilson has upheld our national 
honor on every side and has kept us from war. American 
honor is undimmed, untarnished, and unstained; the flag flies 
gloriously and America has the respect of all the world. All 
this without war, without a Belgian atrocity, without the 
bloody sacrifice of the Nation’s men, without the tears of a 
nation’s widows, without the wails of orphans, without the 
destruction of property, without the misery and woe that follow 
the strides of hellish war. 

Next to the peace, safety, and happiness of the Nation comes 
commercial prosperity. This, too, has come in plenty under 
this Democratic administration. Its presence in every section 
of this broad land and in all of her diversified industries is 
apparent even to a Republican. 

This Nation has risen under this Democratic administration 
out of the commercial depression that lingered from the Roose- 
velt money panic as if by magic and has taken on new life 
and vigor. 

Our Republican friends, who, during the first Democratic 
Congress of this ndministration, took up valuable space in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp trying to convince a waiting world that 
Democratie rule meant soup houses and ruin—even they have 
ceased from their labors. 

As some evidence of the prosperity that this country is now 
enjoying, I call attention to the fact that our gold reserve has 
increased over $1,000,000,000, and that we now have gold, 
including a redemption fund, of $2,400,000,000, and that on July 
1, 1916, the money in circulation was $432,902,929 more than it 
Was one year ago, or an increase from $35.59 per capita to 
$39.28. It is estimated that the gold importations to this 
country up to this time for 1916 must exceed the enormous 
total of $300,000,000. To this must be added the tremendous 
wealth that has been piled up in our national and State banks. 
Nothing more plainly indicates the general prosperity of this 
country than the splendid condition of our banks. The Comp- 
troller of, the Currency informs us that in March, 1916, the 
resources of the national banks amounted to $13,838,000,000, 
which exceeds by $370,000,000, the greatest resources ever shown 
in the history of the National Banking System, and is an in- 
crease since March, 1915, of $2,271,000,000. To the above as- 
tonishing figures must be added those for the State banks. 

The balance of trade in favor of this country is far in excess 
of any previous year in our history, and is greater than any 
other commercial nation ever enjoyed in any year. 
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The total exports of this country for the 12 months ending 
June 30, 1916, amounted to the enormous sum of $4,845,000,000, 
which was a gain of $1,576,000,000 over the previous year. 

In order to show the full commercial activities of this country 
we must add to this tremendous export trade the sum of 
$45,000,000,000, which represents the value of the commerce be- 
tween the States of the Union in a single year. 

We are told by oflice-sceking Republicans that the prosperity 
of this country is dependent upon our trade in war material. 
The fallacy of this contention becomes apparent when we ex- 
amine the report from the Department of Commerce, For this 
same period it is estimated that of all our total exports, only 
$478,000,000 was for ammunition and firearms. This is only 
about 11 per cent of our exports, less than 1 per cent of our 
total commerce, and less than 0.01lys per cent of our total 
manufactures. 

As showing the healthy condition of our trade, I call attention 
to the fact that we sold about $345,000,000 worth of commodities 
to Canada last year, which was $35,000,000 in excess of the 
amount sold there the year before. This was mainly a healthy 
domestic trade with western Canada, unaffected by the inflation 
of war orders, 

The increased exports to the South American countries is 
another indication of the healthy growth of our commerce. The 
Department of Commerce shows in a statement issued July 3. 
1916, that the exports from the United States to South American 
countries alone during the past fiscal year amounted to approxi- 
mately $175,000,000, which is the greatest export trade we have 
ever enjoyed with these countries. The exports for the preced- 
ing year were $99,000,000, showing a gain of about $76,000,000. 
Our total exports to the West Indies, Central and South Ameri- 
can countries is estimated, for the last fiscal year, at $450,000,000. 

The Washington Post, which is independent Republican in 
politics, on June 14, 1916, in its leading editorial said: ; 


The Post has Peguis of late called attention to the fact that the 
pipety of this country is not dependent to any great degree upon what 
nown as war orders, and that after the war ceases huge demands 


from the belligerent countries for other commodities will come to an 


extent which will fully make up the decline in exports of war materials. 

After setting out the statistics of exports to the various coun- 
tries and our imports from these countries, the editorial sums 
up as follows: 

Review of these statistics is most convincing of the continued pros- 
perity of this country after the close of the European war. 

This same paper on March 20, 1916, in another leading editorial 
starts out by saying: 

He is, indeed, a business man difficult to please who is not gratified 
by the constantly increasing volumes and values of our foreign and 
domestic commerce. 

Pulitzer’s Review, a Republican magazine, after reviewing 
the facts gathered by the Federal Reserve Board and also inde- 
pendent reports from widely separated districts, sums up from 
this data as follows: 

The facts and figures here presented do not indicate in any sense a 
business spurt or any movement of a sporadic nature. They show, on 
calm consideration, a wonderful but healthy growth, not confined to any 
section of the country, but widely dispersed and covering all fundamental 
industries. 

The tremendous wealth that we are piling up in our Treas- 
ury and our banks, and the record-breaking volume of domestic 
and foreign commerce that is constantly reaching higher levels 
are but indicative of the prosperity of our mills, mines, and 
farms. These are the agencies that produce the commodities 
of our commerce. 

I venture the assertion that there is not a manufacturing 
plant in this broad land equipped to make any staple article 
of commerce that is closed down, or even running on short 
time, for the lack of orders at remunerative prices. 

If there was such a one I am sure our Republican friends, 
who are staking their chances to return to political control of 
this Nation upon the issue of yicious Democratic legislation 
which they argue will drive this country on the rocks of com- 
mercial ruin, would have already brought it forward and given 
it an airing in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Its absence there is 
proof that it does not exist. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that our manufacturers 
are enjoying the greatest era of prosperity that has ever been 
known to exist. It is estimated that the total output of the 
manufactories of the United States for the year 1916 will equal 
$30,000,000,000, and there is no branch of this great industry 
that we hear of or read of that is not operating at a good 
margin of profits. 

We have always heard that the iron and steel business was 
a good barometer of general business conditions. Mr. Eibert H. 
Gary, chairman of the United States Steel Corporation, which 
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does not manufacture any munitions of war, in a statement on 
July 3, 1916, said that— 

The steel business of the United 
port is better than ever in its hist 


are greater, and workmen are receivin, 
of subsidiary companies of the corporation amount 


States for domestic use and for ex- 
ory. Production is 
higher warak, U: ed orders 
o nearly 10,000,000 
tons. The corporation is producing at the rate of 51,000 tons a day. 
The Manufacturers’ Record of June 22, 1916, says: 


The value of the output of the steel works and rolling mills of the 
United States, which was $919,527,244 in 1914, will this 
eee ns tac 3 of ears 108 per 8 5 et output aa S 
steel products, and a very large increase value, pro run 
$2,500,000,000. eden 


The same condition exists among the manufacturers of cotton 
goods. The South to-day is the greatest cotton manufacturing 
center in this Nation. I have in my district in North Carolina 
more cotton mills than there are in any other district in the 
South. During the Roosevelt and Taft administrations these 
mills had a hard time. Much of the time they were unable to 
show any profits, and many of them, at times, were forced to 
close down for want of orders. 

To-day there is not a mill that is sufficiently equipped for 
operation that is not working on full time and making large 
profits, Every old spindle and every old loom that can be 
worked into shape to produce a marketable product is added to 
the chorus of spindles and looms that are singing, all over my 
district and the South, of Democratic prosperity. The only 
timit to the prosperity of the cotton manufacturer is his ability 
to fill orders within a reasonable time. 

The report from the Geological Survey of June 30, 1916, is 
equally encouraging to those engaged in the mining business. 
This report shows that the output of American mines for the 
first six months of this year established a new high record for 
production. Manganese, copper, lead, and zinc are being mined 
in unprecedented quantities. Ore shipments from the Lake Su- 
perior region for the first five months of 1916 were 83 per cent 
greater than those of the corresponding period of 1915. The 
same is true of the production of other minerals. 

The Cranberry Iron Mines, in my district, has taken on new 
life under the Democratic administration. Wages have been in- 
creased and the mines are being worked to their full capacity. 
The output of these mines is selling for from $8 to $10 per ton 
more than at normal times in the past. A highly reputable citi- 
zen of the neighborhood writes— 
that all the old dumps that were counted waste under each succeeding 
Republican administration ever since the mines have been in operation 
have been and are now be worked and taken up under the present 
administration of Woodrow son, and I am Informed by the foremen 
of the mines, who are Republicans, that said wastage is now paying 
good dividends. 

Mica miners in my district are reaping a harvest. This same 
gentleman, writing of mica, says: 

As to the mica industry, it was never so prosperous in the memory 
of man— ng on the most extensive scale ever known in the history 
of this country, and the highest prices obtained for mica ever known. 

An editorial in a leading weekly paper in my district says 
that mica has been bringing better prices for the last two years 
than has ever been known since it was found to be useful, and 
that more men are at work for it to-day than ever in the history 
of mica. 

How has the farmer of this Nation fared under this Democratic 
administration? We are more dependent upon the prosperity 
of the American farmer for the Nation’s growth and develop- 
ment than upon the prosperity of any other industry. His pros- 
perity reaches out to the millions of homes and gives content- 
ment, happiness, and comfort to those engaged in feeding the 
world and in furnishing the raw materials for clothing the 
world. Not only the advancement but also the stability and 
continued existence of this Government is bound up in a con- 
tented and prosperous rural population. We have read of 
governments being overthrown and dominant political parties 
being turned out of office because of discontent resulting from 
hard times and scant rewards for labor, but we have never 
heard or read of such calamities resulting from prosperity which 
produces contentment and happiness, 

We have read with some amusement how the Republican can- 
didate for President has on his recent speaking tour through 


the West prescribed for the western farmers. He has been 


telling them that they should vote for a party that would pass a 
protective-tariff law and thereby insure their continued pros- 
perity. We note that he is not offering his remedy to produce 
prosperity, for he recognizes the fact that it exists to-day all 
over this country; but he is offering this remedy against some 
calamity that he prophesies will overtake this country at some 
indefinite future time if the country does not elect him and adopt 
Republican policies. 


8 


Is it not unreasonable to expect a grateful people to condemn 
the party in power under which it has been so prosperous? It 
is not usual to pour medicine into a healthy man or radically 
change the treatment when the patient is doing well. The 
sensible thing to do under such circumstances is to continue the 
treatment that had proven successful. The farmers of this 
Nation have enjoyed the most prosperous times they have ever 
known under this Democratic administration. 

The following paragraph is taken from the New York World, 
under the caption “ Off-color calamity ”: 

We have had many calamity cam s ` co 
first by one party ant then b * 0 Sage thin in DOAA a tet 
in which the calamity refe to is all out of sight, somewhere around 
the corner, away off in the dim future. It will be interesting to observe 
what effect this malicious animal magnetism has upon a great people, 
who never before were so prosperous. 

During this administration our farms have yielded abundant 
crops, which have sold at unprecedented prices. According to 
the figures given out by the Manufacturers’ Record the gain in 
the value of all farm crops in the United States for 1915 was in 
excess of those for 1914 by $526,070,000. Of this gain $317,- 
209,000, or a little more than 60 per cent, was in the South. 

Of all our industries the cotton farmer has suffered most 
from the European war. He has been completely cut off from 
the great manufacturing districts in central Europe. In spite of 
this great loss of markets, which has held back the price from 
what it would have been, cotton has maintained a higher price 
for the last three years than for any other three years since the 
close of the Civil War. It is now selling on the spot markets of 
the South at 15 cents per pound. 

Wheat is not the product of any one section of this country. 
It is claimed for wheat that it is grown in every country and in 
every climate on the globe. No otlier cereal is so widely dis- 
tributed over the face of the earth as is wheat. It is harvested 
every day of the year somewhere and the song of the reaper is 
perpetual. While the wheat grower of the Middle West is sit- 
ting by his January fire, his wheat fields blanketed in knee-deep 
snow, the South American wheat grower is sweltering in the 
harvest fields, This great world product and necessity of life 
is to-day selling on the market around $1.50 per bushel. The 
average price for wheat, too, has made a high record during 
the last three years, 

It is unnecessary to attempt to enumerate the different prod- 

ucts and show how each has sold for record-breaking prices. 
This could be done with corn, oats, hay, beef cattle, stock, and 
all the other products that come from the farm that go to sus- 
tain life. 
I can not pass from the list of farm products without a spe- 
cial mention of wool. The effect of the Democratic tariff on 
sheep raisers caused so many prophecies of dire calamity by 
our Republican friends that I must take this opportunity to 
allay their apprehensions by reading from a statement on the 
“High price of wool” by the Department of Agriculture, given 
out on July 13, 1916, as follows: 

Unusually high prices prevail for wool. The average price paid to 

roducers of the United States for unwashed wool during June was 

8.7 cents per pound, which compares with 23.7 cents, cents, 15.6 
cents, 18.7 cents, 15.5 cents, respectively, in June of the past six years. 
These estimates are based upon reports of crop correspondents of the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates. 

With every branch of commercial industry strained to meet 
the unprecedented demand for commodities at ever-increasing 
profits it is needless to say that the wage earner has come in for 
his share of prosperity. 

The Washington Times, a Republican newspaper in this city, 
which has never been accused of friendship for this adminis- 
tration, on April 29, 1916, gives a tabulated list of 33 leading 
industries in this country, showing the number of men em- 
ployed and the increased monthly pay roll effective May 1. This 
list totals 706,500 men and shows the total increase in monthly 
pay roll of $5,368,872, or a yearly increase of $64,426,464, The 
New York correspondent of this paper has the following to say 
as to the situation: 

May day will usher in an unprecedented labor situation in the United 


States. 
formerly marked in Europe by labor disturbances will dawn 


The day 
in the United States with the American man taking his dinner 


aul and pusing of to his work, Knowing that from that time on he will 
w down a y increase of $204,616 wages. 


The increase in the wages paid to the men employed by these 
83 companies is no exception. The wages paid the workingmen 
in all the other enterprises in this country have likewise been 
increased. Every department of industry is employing record- 
breaking numbers of operatives and caring for record-breaking 
amounts in pay rolls. : 

The present prosperity of the United States rests upon safe 
and sure foundations. Those Republican calamity howlsrs who 
predict that our great prosperity can not last, and that we will 
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meet an awful fate unless a Republican President and a Re- 
publican Congress is elected are taking counsel from their ex- 
periences under past Republican administrations and losing 
sight of the steadying influence of the wise and just laws which 
have been enacted by this Democratic administration, and of 
equally wise and just laws which, if they are continued in 
power, they will enact to meet the commercial needs of this 
country as each new emergency arises. 

If we were still operating under the cramped and inflexible 
currency system which was given to us by the Republican 
Party, I admit there would be some danger of a collapse. These 
laws, which were more useful to crush than to build up the 
commerce of the country, have been shattered, and we have a 
new currency system, bearing a Democratic brand, safe enough 
to insure its stability and flexible enough to meet the needs of 
the country. Under it the country may grow without restric- 
tion to the full limit of healthful and legitimate expansion. 

This wise Democratic legislation has won the approval of 
Republicans since its beneficial results have been seen. This 
feeling of confidence is shared by the business world, as shown 
by the stability of markets. There is nothing now on the com- 
mercial horizon to indicate disaster, and the Republican 
prophesy of calamity seems born out of a desire for office. 

Mr. William B. Ridley, a former Republican Comptroller of 
the Currency, in an interview adds his testimony to the value of 
the Democratic currency law in the following language: 

Of almost equal partant is the improvement in our financial sys- 
tem, due to the estab. ent of the Federal reserve bank, which gives 
us the machinery and organization for utilizing credits and such a 
mobilization of our reserve money as to make impossible any such sudden 
derangement of our financial matters as we have frequently seen in the 
past. It was 5 fortunate that this reform in our financia! ma- 
caner was in operation soon enough to be of assistance during the 
crisis brought on by the war. 

Another piece of constructive Democratic legislation which is 
especially for the benefit of the American farmer is the rural- 
credits law. The organization of the farm-loan banks will make 
him independent of the money centers and relieve him from 
the oppression of the loan sharks who have too often oppressed 
him in the past. This law, when it gets in active operation, is 
expected to do for our farmers what the reserve banks are now 
doing for the commercial world. 

In spite of the great prosperity which they are now enjoying 
the owners of those industries that received unjust advantage 
under the high protective tariff laws enacted by the Republican 
Party are clamoring for the defeat of the Democratic candidates 
and for Republican victory in order that they may again have 
this unjust advantage. Any candidate that they support will be 
expected to give them this reward in return. The Democratic 
tariff law reduced the tariff in the interest of the great masses 
of our citizens, and by the income tax we are forcing the rich 
of the country to contribute out of their incomes toward the 
support of the Government, a burden that they have heretofore 
not borne their just share of. 

With such a wonderful record of achievements and such won- 
derful prosperity all about us, thoughtful men of this Nation 
will ask themselves the question, Why make a change?” 


Aviation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. MURRAY HULBERT, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, September 2, 1916. 


Mr HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, on Thursday of this present 
week the Harlem Board of Commerce in my congressional dis- 
trict gave a luncheon to celebrate the inauguration of the first 
fiying yacht club in America, which was attended by more than 
600 people, several of whom arrived from distant points in neigh- 
boring States in hydroplanes. It was impossible for me to 
attend and participate in this notable event because of the im- 
pending consideration of the railroad strike legislation; but it 
was particularly gratifying to find such animated appreciation 


of the importance of this movement among the people whom I } 


represent, and I am sure I did not mistake their very evident 
interest in the subject of aviation when I introduced and advo- 
cated the $14,000,000 addition to the Army appropriation bill for 
aviation. 


Now comes an announcement from the Postmaster General 
demonstrating the commercial and economic value of the aero- 
plane as a carrier of the mails. 

Some time since the Post Office Department advertised for 
bids for providing a more frequent and efficient mail service in 
Alaska, and I herewith submit a statement issued by Assistant 
Postmaster General Praeger: 

ALASKA, ROUTE NO. 678013. 
Taree Seward by Knit, Susitna, McGrath, Tokotna, and Flat to 
rod. 

Frequency, twice a week all the year; weight limit, 1,000 pounds. 

The only bid received May 12, 1916, in response to the aeroplane 
advertisement of February 12, 1916, was the following bid for route 
678013, Seward to Iditarod : 7 

Earl L. Byers, $49,500. No bond. 

That bid is at the rate of 62.6 cents a mile and 23.3 cents a pound on 
the basis of the full weight limit being carried both ways every trip. 

The rate for the present winter service (November 1 to April 30) on 
the Seward-Idita route is $22.865 for the period of each year, 82.1 
cents a mile and 92.5 a pound. The length of the aeroplane route, how- 
ever, is stated as 380 miles (air line), whereas the star route between 
the same points by trail is 526 miles. 


Were the aeroplane route established, it is estimated that the present 
Service could be changed as follows: 
Reductions. 
Seward-Iditarod route (discontinue „% $22, 865 
Cordova to Fairbanks route (reduce 30, 65 
Fairbanks to Tanana route (reduce) 9, 250 
Tanana to St. Michael route (discoutinue) 35, 000 
Holy Cross to Iditarod route (discontinue). 6, 715 
Tanana to Unalakicet route (omit) wae dg ROO 
Susitna to Knit route (disgontinue 465 
Ophir to McGrath route (discontinue) 2 320 
phy VEG gt TR SSS pA Za ae nS (Sp chap abe 106, 466 
Increases. 
Seward to Iditarod (aeroplane) a a eae ee $49, 000 
Iditarod by Kaltag to Nulato 12, 880 
Kaitag by Unalakleet to St. Michael_ 7, 200 
Tanana to Ruby SE 2, 048 
Ruby to Tukokakat mknane 2 


otal Increases 22 ooo eS a . 


rr I Sra We Ed aR AA FR A TD New ene rR 
ERS —— —— S 


34, 558 
The time of transit of mail in winter from Cordova by Fairbanks to 
Nome is approximately 30 d. 


Net saving to the department 


ays. 
The time from Seward by Iditarod {aecroplane) and Kaltag to Nome 
would be about 18 days. 


Statement of Thomas A. Edison, Announcing His Support of 
President Woodrow Wilson. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EZEKIEL S. CANDLER, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, September 4, 1916. 


Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted me by the unanimous consent of the House of Repre- 
sentatives I publish in the Rrecoxp the statement of Thomas 
A. Edison, the great inventor, although a lifelong Republican, 
announcing his support of President Woodrow Wilson and giv- 
ing in a concise and pointed way his reasons therefor. This 
article was called to my attention by Mr. Mique Oliver, a labor- 
ing man, who, like many other laborers in the United States, is 
in his humble way supporting the President because of the great 
service he has rendered the country, and especially for the ren- 
son that he is the sincere friend of the laboring man. Mr. Oliver, 
like many others, appreciates the fact that while the President is 
the friend of labor and those who toil, and fair to them, he is 
also fair to every calling, avocation, trade, and business in the 
United States, whether it be great or small, and that the Presi- 
dent is a great American, who treats everybody justly, and is 
the friend of humanity, rich and poor, and believes in equal and 
exact justice to one and all. Mr. Edison's statement, which is 
published in the New York Times, Monday, September 4, 1916, 
is as follows: 


EDISON ron WILSON—NoT AN Untriep MAN—Sars PRESIDENT Has 
GIVEN US PEACE WITH HONOR AND HAS EARNED Trost—Snows OPEN- 
NESS OF MIND—SPEECHES PROVE HuGHES’s CAPACITY FOR HINDSIGHT 
Is HIGHLY DEVELOPED, [INVENTOR DECLARES. 


Thomas A. Edison, although a lifelong Republican and a supporter 
of Col. Roosevelt for the Republican presidential nomination, announced 
8 through the Democratic national campaign committee that 

e intends to-vote and work for the reelection of President Wilson. 
Mr. Edison said: 
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“Not since 1860 has any campaign made such a direct call on 
simon-pure Americanism. ‘The times are too serious to talk or think 
in terms of Republicanism or re fe Real Americans must drop 

p 


parties and get down to big fundamen’ rineiples. 

“More than any other President in my memory Wilson has been 
faced by a succession of tremendous problems, any one of which, de- 
cided the wrong way, would have had disastrous consequences. Wil- 
senya non mgt ed so far have not got us into any serious trouble, nor are 
they ely to. 

“He has given us peace with honor. The talk about the United 
States being despised is nonsense. Neutrality is a mighty trying 
policy, but back of it are international law, the rights of humanity, 
and the future of civilization. 

“With reference to Mexico, I think the President has acted . 
justly, and courageously. It was right that the United States should 
not have recognized such a murderous 3 as Huerta. I do 
not believe that we should have intervened, nor do I believe that we 
should intervene now. Mexico is a troublesome neighbor just now, but 
war and conquest are not going to make her a better one. Both against 
England and against human siavery the United States worked out its 
salvation through revolution, and it was a pretty slow, trying process. 

“Tt has been said that Wilson at first was ba pe preparedness. 
Perhaps he was, but when convinced that intelligent public opinion was 
overwhelmingly in favor of it, he cone. That is the proper —.— 
for our President to do. A President defiant of public opinion woul 


I have never known so many 8 questions 
Now he has the gen- 


His capacity for hindsight, as we learn from his speeches, is hly 
developed, but as to his foresight, we are not equally well informed. 

“Mr. Wilson has now had about four years of experience, and be 
has earned faith and trust. I do not think it a logical or sensible 
2 to change to an unexperienced and untried man just for the sake 

ange, or without much better reasons being given for the change 
than I have noticed. 

“Roosevelt was my choice. He has had experience, and is one of 
the best of Americans, but the machine-controlled Republican Party 
would not have him. Therefore I am for Woodrow Wilson.” 

Mr. Edison is on a camping trip with Henry Ford and John Bur- 
roughs, the naturalist, and be sent his statement from Saratoga. 


John Ericsson. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. HALVOR STEENERSON, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 7, 1916. 


The House had under consideration the bill (H. R. 5) for erecting a 
suitable memorial to John Ericsson. : 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I did not know until this 
moment that there would be an opportunity to speak in support 
of this bill. John Ericsson was not only great in his profession, 
but he was a pioneer in science. He blazed the way patiently 
and laboriously where no one had gone before. He was born 
in an obscure mountain district of Sweden in 1808 and died in 
New York in 1889. He emigrated at an early day to England, 
and after having made important inventions and discoveries 
there came to the United States in 1839, 

While in England he competed with Stephenson as the in- 
ventor of the locomotive. He invented the first fire engine. 
He is known to fame especially because he was the inventor 
and builder of the Monitor and because of his connection with 
the first successful application of the screw propeller in navi- 
gation. The British Admiralty and naval engineers did not 
become interested in Ericsson’s work, but his ideas were appre- 
ciated by the American consul at Liverpool—Mr. F. B. Ogden— 
and he placed at his disposal funds to construct a small ocean 
steamer, which was subsequently sent across the Atlantic. Mr. 
Ogden and Capt. Tobert Stockton, United States Navy, induced 
him to come to the United States, and he arrived in New York 
in 1889, and two years later was employed in constructing the 
U. S. S. Princeton, which was the first steam warship to have 
its machinery below the water line and to use the screw pro- 
peller. He soon became known for the great number and nov- 
elty of his inventions, such as artificial draft for steam boilers 


which does away with smokestacks and saves fuel, the calorie 
engine, the sliding telescope, machinery to check the recoil of 
nayal guns, torpedo-boat destroyers, and apparatus for deep- 
sea sounding. In the later years of his life he perfected a 
solar engine, fuel heat for which is obtained from the sun, and 
made valuable studies of solar physics. After his death, at 
the request of the Swedish Government, his remains were sent 
on an American warship to be interred in Sweden. 

The Secretary of the Navy on that occasion, among other 
things, said: Of the innumerable applications of mechanical 
art that are the fruit of his genius, many so long ago passed into 
general use that they have ceased to be associated popularly 
with his name; but his achievements in the field of naval science 
will remain forever a monument to his memory. To the United 
States Navy he gave the first Monitor, and in her he gave to all 
the navies of the world the germ of the modern battleship.” 
On the same occasion Mr. George H. Robinson said: We 
send him back crowned with honor; proud of the life of 50 
years he devoted to this Nation, and with gratitude for the gifts 
he gave to us. Was he a dreamer? Yes. He dreamed of the 
practical application of screw propulsion, and the commerce of 
the world was revolutionized. He dreamed of making naval 
warfare more terrible, and the Monitor was built. After one 
trial, at a most critical period of this Nation’s history, where 
were the navies of the world? The London Times said: ‘ Eng- 
land has no navy.’ Again he dreamed, and the Destroyer, with 
its submarine gun, was born. He dreamed of hot air, and behold 
10,000 caloric engines. He dreamed of the sun’s rays in sandy 
deserts, where water was hard to get, and the solar engine 
came; and so he dreamed and worked for 70 years. He bore 
the strain of unremitting toil, and at the end his last words 
were: This is rest.“ Well earned, benefactor of the world!” 
Admiral Schley, in accepting the charge, said: Bricsson’s 
genius created a new instrument of war, and it is not too much 
to say the latest modern battleships are but modifications in 
one form or another of his original idea as perfected in the 
little Monitor.” He was a strong sympathizer with the Union 
cause, and in designing the first Monitor he remarked: “ The 
ironclad intruder will thus prove a severe monitor to those 
leaders (of the southern rebellion). On these and similar 
grounds I propose to name this new battery Monitor.” 

The Monitor was launched January 30, 1862, 100 days after 
the laying of the keel, and she fought the Aferrimac on March 
9, 1862. Before the end of 1864 Ericsson had designed and built 
of this type 12 additional ships. 

Ericsson believed that the art of war was in its infancy, and 
that when perfected man would be forced to live in peace with 
man. “This glorious result has been the dream of my life, 
and will unquestionably be attained before the end of the 
century,” he said. On another occasion he remarked that his 
motto was: “ The liberty of the seas will be the happiness of 
the earth.” He added, My only object is that of seeing the sea 
declared by all nations as sacred, neutral ground. It is the high- 
way of mankind.” His sympathies were always against the 
powers disposed to infringe upon the liberties of others, and his 
brains always at the service of those whose attitude was that 
of defense against them.” (Church, vol. 2, p. 157.) 

It may be said of Ericsson that he found the American Navy 
of wood, propelled by sail and paddle wheels, exposed to hostile 
shots; that he left it with machinery under the water line, 
moved by screw propellers, and ironclad. He found it vulner- 
able, and left it invincible. 

It is characteristic of the people of Sweden to be independent, 
daring, and brave, and these qualities are requisite in the pio- 
neer, whether in the paths of science or in other walks of life. 
There are a great many of the countrymen of John Ericsson in 
my district and in my State. They came there as pioneers, 
nearly all of them, with small means, and they have helped to 
lay the foundations of one of the greatest commonwealths of 
the Union. They have contributed their full share toward its 
civilization, and its upbuilding upon enlightened principles of 
freedom and liberty. I think this quality of mind and charac- 
ter that makes a successful pioneer is one of the most admirable 
qualities in a human soul. [Applause.] It is well, therefore, 
for the people of the United States to build this monument, not 
only because we owe a great debt of gratitude to John Ericsson 
as the inventor of the Monitor, which rendered such signal 
service to the cause of the Union in the Civil War, but as com- 
memorating and holding up to admiration those characteristics 
of mind and soul which make the pioneer, to whom the young 
should look up with emulation. 

Recognition of his genius and services to mankind is grow- 
ing as the years roll by, and this monument will but symbolize 
the love the American people cherish for the memory of a great 
man. [Applause.] 


The Ownership of the Railroads. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN WORTH BAILEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, September 4, 1916. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, the irrepressible conflict be- 
tween the rights and liberties of the people and the arrogance 
and greed of the railroad cormorants is reaching a critical 
stage. The recently averted strike has forcibly demonstrated 
the danger and folly of intrusting to individuals the control 
1 management of enterprises that are completely monopo- 

tie. 

The idea, assiduously inculeated by the privileged classes, 
that railroads are the private property of the stockholders is 
as preposterous as it is pernicious. 

Railroads are public and not private property; the fact that 
they are managed as if they were private property does not 
alter their character. 

A railroad is a public highway and its managers are public 
agents or State officials. It is impossible to regard them in any 
other light or conceive any other relation. A railroad that is 
not managed by public agents is not a public highway. The 
State could not exercise its right of eminent domain if a rail- 
road were private property. To take the property of one per- 

son and bestow it upon another, even with just compensation, 
would be such an arbitrary exercise of the sovereign power 
that no State constitution would tolerate it. 

Mr. Speaker, Judge Jeremiah S. Black, of Pennsylvania, one 
of the ablest jurists this country has produced, clearly defined 
the legal relations existing between the State and the persons 
whom she authorizes to manage her highways, in an opinion 
rendered in the case of the Erie & N. E. R. R. v. Casey (2 
Casey, pp. 307-324). The opinion of this great judge and 
fundamental Democrat is here given in full: 


JUDGE BLACK’S DECISION. 


The authority given by the act of assembly of October, 1855, to the 
defendant to take possession of the railroad is asserted by the plaintiff’s 
counsel to be an act of confiscation—a taking of private property for 
punue use without compensation. If this be true, the injunction ought 

o be awarded, for no legislature can do such a thing under our Con- 
stitution. When a corporation is dissolved by a repeal of its charter, 
the legislature may appoint or authorize the vernor to appoint a 

rson to take cares of its assets for the benefit of its e ors and 
ts stockholders; and this is not confiscation any more than it is con- 
fiscation to appoint an administrator to a dead man or a committee for 
a lunatic. But money or goods or lands which are or were the private 
property of a defunct corperation can not be arbitrarily seized for the 
use of the State without compensation paid or provided. 

This act, however, takes nothing but the road. Is that private 
roperty? Certainly not. It is a pae highway solemnly devoted by 
aw to the public use. When the lands are taken to build it on they 

are taken for public use; otherwise they could not have been taken at 
all. It is true the plaintiffs had a right to take tolls from all who 
traveled or carried freight upon it, according to certain rates fixed m 
the charter, but that was a mere franchise, a privil derived en- 
ery from the charter; and it was gone when the charter was re- 
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authority of the Commonwealth upon the land taken by her ri 
eminent domain and established by her laws as thoroughfares 10 


ee has any property in them, though corporations may have 
0 


But what estate? The estate endures forever if the franchise is per- 
perar for years if it be given for a limited period; and at will if it 
reptalable at the pleasure of the legislature. This corporation, after 
its privileges are abused, had an estate at will, and the Commonwealth 
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chose to demand repossession. That terminated the estate as completely 
as an estate for years would be terminated after the expiration ef the 
term. The grant was exhausted, the corporation had lived its time out. 
Its lease of life was expressly limited at the ‘y of its creation to the 
porsa when the legislature should dissolve it for misconduct. When 

e a. gag tone will had spoken the hour had come. Having no right to 
kee) e franchise any longer, it would be absurd to claim compensation 
for taking it away. To say that the stockholders have a right to compensa- 
tion for franchises is to say the charter could not be N at all, 
with or without compensation. If they had no right to re them, they 
have no claim to compensation. 

A brief recapitulation of the main points in the case may serve to 
make the grounds of judgment somewhat plainer. 

1. The e r was granted with a reservation of the right to repeal 
it if the franchise should be abused or misused: 

2. We are satisfied that, in point of fact, those franchises were abused 
and misused, 

3. After that event 1 the general assembly was invested with 
the full power to repeal the charter, and the corporation held their 
franchises from the State merely as tenants at will, in the same manner 
as if there had been an unconditional reservation of the right to *. 

4. After the interest of the corporation had been cut down by their 
own misconduct to an estate at will the legislature can only enlarge the 
charter, so as to give it a perpetual grant, or put the corporation on 
another term of probation. 

5. The judicial proceedings 2 ak the corporation did not and could 
not disarm the legislature of its reserved right to repeal, or enlarge 
the estate of the corporation in its franchises, nor change the terms of 
the original grant, for these are things which the judiciary can not do, 
nor the executive, either. 

6. The power of the legislature is not restricted by the rules of plead- 
ing and evidence which the courts have 2 aee, and therefore the 
State may act in the legislature upon a truth which she would have 
been estopped to show the court had not the legislature interfered. 

T. The power to repeal for abuse of corporate privil is a different 
right from that of e a = sentence of forfeiture. 

8. The charter being constitut: 3 repealed, the franchises are as a 
necessary consequence resumed to the State; and the road remains 
where it always was—public pero 

9. The corporators can not entitled to compensation, for they had 
no — — in the road; and after their default they held the corporate 
franchises at the will of the I lature, and the exertion of that will in 
the resumption of the franch did them no injury but what they 
agreed to submit to. : 

The injunction which the plaintiffs have moved for is refused. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the- doctrines above laid down by the 
distinguished Pennsylvanian have never yet been called into 
serious question. The railroads are public highways. Those 
who operate them merely possess a franchise under which they 
are permitted to exercise control and to charge for carrying 
passengers and goods. They have no property in the highways 
themselves, and if they shall forfeit the franchises they have 
been granted by misconduct or failure on any account to render 
the service they undertook to perform, it is within the province 
and it is the duty of the people to recover their own, and that 
without compensation to the holders of the franchises. It is ob- 
viously absurd to say that men should be compensated for a fail- 
ure to perform a service which they bound themselves to render. 

JUSTICH GAYNOR CONFIRMS JUSTICE BLACK. 


The late Justice Gaynor when on the appellate bench of New 
York rendered a decision in the Brooklyn Rapid Transit case 
practically along the lines laid down by Justice Black in the 
case above cited. In issuing a writ enjoining the transit com- 
pany Justice Gaynor laid down the principle that the corpora- 
tion could be excused only by an act of God from the perform- 
ance of the public service it had undertaken to render and for 
the doing of which it had obtained its charter and franchises. 
These it was plainly forfeiting when it failed to render public 
service by reason of a quarrel with its employees over working 
conditions and rates of pay. No such quarrel could absolve it 
from its obligations to the public. It was bound either to ren- 
der the service required by its charter or it was to forfeit that 
charter and its franchises, these reverting to the public from 
which they were derived. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that these principles should be 
kept clearly in mind in connection with any effort on the part 
of the American people, through Congress or legislatures, to 
deal with the serious problem of the railroads. We were face 
to face only a few days ago with a great industrial war. There 
was and there still is a quarrel between the railroads and their 
men. For the moment only this quarrel has been composed by 
the adoption of an eight-hour law, but everyone clearly under- 
stands that this composition is only temporary. The real issue 
remains unsettled. At any instant the quarrel may break out 
afresh and the public may again be brought face to face with a 
danger which in some aspects is more terrible than that of 
foreign invasion. 

How shall we go about dealing with this momentous issue? 
It should be remembered that the issue does not concern the 
railroads and their help alone. It concerns the great body of 
the people—farmers, mill workers, miners, merehants, profes- 
sional men, manufacturers, the entire community. We are 
bound to think of the larger interest involved, and surely that 
larger interest rests with the masses who are neither owners of 
railway stecks and bonds nor engaged in railway work 
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But railroad owners and railroad workers do not agree re- | the canal, and the common road? Why not permit anyone who 


garding conditions and terms of employment. They are widely 
at variance concerning their respective rights. They are threat- 
ening to suspend the performance of their duties while they 
fight out their differences, leaving the great public meanwhile 
to look on and suffer, as indeed it must. 

Is it not easy to apply the principles laid down by Justice 
Black to a situation such as this? Are not the rights of the pub- 
lic paramount to those of the holders of railway stocks and 
bonds? Can they set these securities up against the claims of 
the public to service? Is it for a moment to be thought of that 
the public shall stand aside while the railroad owners and the 
railroad operatives engage in a bitter altercation which may 
plunge the whole Nation into desperate want and unthinkable 
turmoil and trouble? 

THER FUTILITY OF FORCE. 


The railroads are demanding compulsory arbitration; their 
employees are denouncing this as involuntary servitude. It is 
not my purpose to inquire into this. What I hope to do is to 
throw a little light on the real problem and I hope on the real 
solution. But one thing I want to say in passing. An army 
which cuts itself off from its base of supplies is a defeated army 
at the very start, and the industrial army which resorts to the 
cessation of work in an effort to enforce its demands does this 
very thing. Its base of supplies is its employment, its wages, 
its weekly or monthly pay. It may have a considerable reserve 
supply; its war chest may be well filled; but just the same it 
must of necessity grow weaker and more vulnerable every 
moment after it cuts itself off from its base. The very stars in 
their courses fight against an army so situated. And so, while 
always the friend and champion of labor, always concerned for 
its welfare, always devoted to causes which I have believed to 
be such as to promote labor’s independence, it has never seemed 
to me prudent for labor to resort to force. It has been a rather 
doubtful reliance. I have felt that had labor employed a thou- 
sandth part of the energy and the resources to the work of 
liberation that it has devoted to the exercise of main strength 
in the settlement of industrial disputes, there would be little 
occasion at this moment for Congress or the country to be worry- 
ing about what the near future may bring forth as a result 
of frictions and misunderstandings between the railroads and 
their employees. Occasions for friction and misunderstanding 
would long since have been effectually forestalled. 


PUBLIC RIGHTS ARB PARAMOUNT, 


Justice Black lays it down as a fundamental principle that 
the railroad is a public highway. The rights of the public in it 
are paramount. It may grant for a period or at will the privi- 
lege to corporations or individuals of collecting tolls thereon, 
but it remains nevertheless a public highway, and the rights of 
the public therein may be asserted at any time when the public 
interest demands. Let us keep this thought clearly in view, and 
let us apply it fearlessly to the problem calling for solution. 

Personally I do not look with entire favor on public owner- 
ship and operation of railroads, I think it far better than the 
system we now have. But a better system, as I conceive it, is 
one which would maintain the railroads much as the rivers and 
the common roads are now maintained. No one would think of 
turning over a river or a canal or a common road to an individual 
or a corporation for its exclusive use and enjoyment, yet we 
turn over the iron highway precisely so. We give to an indi- 
vidual or a corporation the exclusive right to the control of the 
shortest and best line between two given points—between New 
York and Chicago, between St. Paul and Portland, between St. 
Louis and Los Angeles, between Kansas City and Denver, be- 
tween Washington and New Orleans. 

In the case of a river, a canal, or a common road we throw it 
open to all comers on equal terms. Anyone may operate as a 
carrier upon, through, or over it merely by complying with the 
regulations prescribed by the public. It is thus retained at all 
times and under all circumstances as a public convenience; it 
never becomes the instrument of private greed or of corporate 
ambition. 

We know this is not true of the iron highway. That is monopo- 
lized; it is under private control; it renders service to the pub- 
lic only when and how those controlling it choose. It may be 
turned at any moment into an instrument of extortion; into an 
engine of oppression ; into a huge club to be held over the head of 
commerce and industry ; into a cunning device for controlling the 
lives and fortunes of millions of men and women dependent upon 
it for daily bread. 

Why should this sort of highway be treated differently from 
all other highways? Why should it be turned over to individuals 
cr corporations? Why not put it on an even keel with the river, 


chooses to operate over it as freely as the individual or the cor- 
poration may now operate on, through, or over the river, the 
canal, and the common road? 

BOTH PRACTICAL AND SIMPLE. r 

Is this impracticable? Not at all. It is not more so than the 
common use of the common road, the river, and the canal. Of 
course, proper regulation of traffic would have to be provided. 
But there would be no difficulty in that. Nothing could be sim- 
pler. There are many iron highways to-day over which more 
than one set of trains are operated without confusion. It should 
be as easy for the public to provide regulations for the joint use 
of the iron highway as it has been to provide regulations for the 
joint use of the river, the canal, and the common road. 

And this, Mr. Speaker, seems to me the real solution of the 
problem which is to-day perhaps the gravest lying before the 
American people. The plan I suggest would make competition 
as free on the iron highway as it is at this moment on the river, 
the canal, and the common road. It would avoid the danger of a 
great body of public servants which has haunted the dreams of so 
many opponents of public ownership. And it would make trans- 
portation rather than stock jobbing the real business of the rail- 
road man. He would cease watching the ticker and turn his 
attention to securing freight and passengers. He would become 
a public servant in the highest and best sense instead of a public 
taskmaster. He would take his rightful place in society as a 
contributor to its development and upbuilding rather than as a 
collector of tribute and, as too often happens, a conspirator 
against the public rights. And I very earnestly hope that the 
American people may have the wisdom to make this possible 
through the assertion of their rights to free and open highways 
of every character. 


Is Congress a Coordinate Branch of the Government!— 
Republican Independence v. Democratie Subservieney. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JULIUS KAHN, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Monday, September 4, 1916. 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, commentators on the Constitution 
of the United States have frequently called attention to its 
wonderful system of checks and balances. The framers of that 
immortal document devised a scheme of government embracing 
three coordinate branches—legislative, executive, and judicial. 

It was intended that each should perform its special functions 
without interference from either of the other branches. It 
was hoped that each would be entirely independent of the 
others and, being independent, each would act according to its 
best judgment. Pressure was not to be brought by any one 
branch upon a coordinate branch. 5 

But in very recent years under the present Democratic ad- 
ministration the Executive has entirely subordinated the legis- 
lative branch, and the latter has become the mere mouthpiece 
of the former. The Executive takes snuff and the legislators 
sneeze. The Executive expresses a wish and the legislators 
scurry to enact it into law. Individual opinion of the legisla- 
tors in these days is made entirely subservient to the will of 
the Executive. Oh, what a change has come over the Congress 
in recent years. 

Mr. Speaker, I have served as a Member of the House of 
Representatives practically eight terms. During six of these 
the Republicans controlled the Government in the executive 
and legislative branches. Somehow or other Congress was dif- 
ferently constituted in those days. I recall how President 
McKinley sent a message to Congress during my first term of 
service, in which he stated that it was our plain duty to grant 
free trade to the island of Porto Rico. 

The Republican majority in the House was very small. As 
I now recall, the Republicans had but 6 votes to spare—and 
yet they had the courage to express their own views, which 
were in opposition to those of the Executive. They felt that 
for the time being free trade with Porto Rico might embarrass 
the tobacco and sugar industries of this country, and had the 
courage to vote against the desire of the President of the United 
States. Judging by more recent events, if the present Chief 
Executive had expressed such a desire the present Democratic 
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majority would have fallen over each other in their haste to 
obcy the Executive's will. 

During the administration of President Roosevelt the Execu- 
tive had numerous tilts with Republican Congresses. The 
Members of the Senate and House on many occasions mani- 
fested their independence of the Executive, and convinced the 
country they were, in fact and in deed, a separate and co- 
ordinate branch of the Government. They had the courage 
of their convictions, and they did not fear to express those con- 
victions even though they might incur the displeasure of the 
Executive by so doing. 

In fact, in one of his annual messages, the President took 
occasion to scold Congress for having refused some special ap- 
propriations which he had requested. The House 
appointed a select committee which called upon the Executive 
to make good his charges against certain members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee. He failed to do so—and the House 
Proinptly struck the offending language from his annual mes- 
sage. Imagine our Democratic friends doing such a thing to 
the present Chief Executive. 

Take the administration of Mr. Taft. He urged strongly 
the passage of a Canadian reciprocity bill. He used all the 
powerful influence of his great office to get the Republican 
Members of Congress to stand with him on this proposition. 
A majority, however, using their own judgment and acting as 
their consciences dictated, refused to sanction the legislation. 
They gave additional evidence to the country that a Republican 
Congress could still be independent of the Executive and main- 
tain its entity as a coordinate branch of the Government. 

None of these Republican Executives ever went so far as 
to go to the Capitol, send for Members, and bring personal 
pressure to bear upon them to induce them to vote for the 
Executive’s recommendations. I do not recall a single instance 
in our country’s past history when the Executive used such 
menns to secure the passage of the legislation he advocated. 

It is time for Congress to take note of these things. It is 
time for the country to take heed. The continuance of such a 
course by future Executives, and the continued subserviency 
of future Congresses to the Executive will, will undermine our 
institutions and destroy our Government. 


The Texas Situation. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Is roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, September 4, 1916. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the country is 
still very much interested in the recent primary election in 
Texas. While Maine has attracted the orators of both political 
parties and is usually regarded as a weather vane showing the 
way the political wind blows, Texas looms up in the present 
campaign as a fair indicator. The pleasant little controversies 
some of us have had in the House on several occasions recently 
have contributed much to our general information on this sub- 
ject. A year ago, for instance, no Republican would have 
dreamed of a vote of 102,000 for an anti-Wilson senatorial can- 
didate in Texas, and yet former Gov. Colquitt, who claimed 
that President Wilson was not treating Texas fairly, notwith- 
standing that Attorney General Gregory and Postmaster Gen- 
erai Burleson both hailed from that State, succeeded in polling 
that enormous vote. Gov. Colquitt, himself-a Democrat, suc- 
ceeding in polling that vote notwithstanding he had boldly and 
openly proclaimed the Wilson administration “the greatest 
failure in history.” 

IS WILSON LOSING TEXAS SUPPORT? 


Some good Democrats from Texas, chagrined at the size of 
the Colquitt vote and perturbed over the defeat for renomina- 
tion of many of the Wilson-Burleson Members of the House, 
have endeavored to explain the situation with a view of prov- 
ing that Texas is not drifting from her Democratic moorings. 
They point to the recent combination of anti-Colquitt candidates 
in favor of CULBERSON, whose nomination was thus made sure, 
but even that does not clarify the situation. One of my Texas 
correspondents further adds to the mystery about the Texas 
upheaval. He thinks the Texas voter is not well pleased with 
the administration, and reasons thusly : 


There are 700,000 ified voters in Texas. CULBERSON received 
only 155,000 votes. is Wilson's full strength in the State, and is 
70,000 less than he received in 1912. All the professional politicians, 


the has-beens and the „ their kinsfolk and friends, are back 
ef the Culurnsox vote. No consistent Texan can vote for Wilson's 
maladministration in Mexico. 

Thus we are given a glimpse of one of the causes of dis- 
satisfaction in Texas. The President’s Mexican policy has made 
him enemies. The people of Texas are right along the border 
and, of course, they understand what they are talking about. 

THE EIGHT-HOUR INTERFERENCE RESENTED. 


Another source of trouble down there results from the Presi- 
dent's eight-hour day propaganda. Eight hours on the farm or 
in the cotton field would be a difficult problem for the Indus- 
trious people of Texas. Witness the statement of Col. H. N. 
Pope, president of the Texas Farmers’ Union, issued from Fort 
Worth, Tex., yesterday. I commend it to those who have been 
Main the Texas attitude toward President Wilson’s admin- 

tration: 


[From the Washington Herald. ] 


TEXAS FARMERS’ UNION SCORES STRIKE ACTION—PICTURE CONGRESS AS 
IN FEAR AND TREMBLING BEFORS TRAINMEX, 
FORT WORTH, TEX., September 3. 

H. N. Pope, president of the Texas Farmers’ Union, has given out the 
following statement commenting on the eight-hour law passed by Con- 
gress Saturday: 
The people of this Nation have during the past week passed through 
the most humillatin ence Government has ever endured. A 
few labor-union leaders 
ing, that Government give them a ransom or 


the 
wi 
wages to 400,000 trainmen, who are the highest paid laborers in the 
world, and never at any time mentioned the 350,000 trackmen, who 
VCC 
— x Pa wholly upon the crumbs that the trainmen leave upon 

e table. 

“When cotton was selling for 6 ae per „ and 
poverty stalked over the Southland, causin oss to 
the thern the freeing ves, C - con- 


Sesuad, tuabllits to eapé with the clination ana evaped ting 
es na o cope w. and s aside, let 

this awful burden fall upon the backs of the tillers of the soll. The 
organized plowmen plead with Congress for relief, but we were told that 
it would not be constitutional for the Government to undertake to fix 
the price of cotton or to advance money on cotton in storage, and that 
‘Congress was a slow-moving body and could not meet emergencies.” 


PROTECTION SENTIMENT GROWING IN TEXAS. 


There is still another Texas viewpoint which merits consider- 
ation. Texas is looking ahead in an industrial and commercial 
sense. It is not a far cry to protection in Texas just now, and 
the more the effects of Mr. Wilson’s free-trade notions are studied 
the less they seem to impress some of the forward-looking men 
of the State. Mr. M. A. Cooper, president of the Cooper 
Grocery Co., of Waco, Tex., is evidently one of these. From 
the American Economist I quote about Mr. Cooper that which 
is pertinent to this discussion: 


HE’S A TEXAS DEMOCEAT—EUT ALL THE SAME HE WANTS HUGHES AXD 
ANOTHER PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 


A Texas Democrat may easily be a Texas protectionist if he happens 
te be a big business man with a grasp broad enough to take in con- 
Jitions as they are, and is not blinded by Sar ag! so as to be able tn 
see things clearly and 5 Mr. A. Cooper, president of 
the C Grocery Co., of Waco, Tex., is that kind of a Texas Demo- 
crat. is company has large stores in Waco, Temple, and Hillsboro, 
Tex., and does a Wholesale business of millions of dollars a year. Mr. 
Cooper buys goods from 40 different concerns in New York City, has 
traveled extensively in the United States, Mexico, and Europe, and has 
always taken a keen interest in business conditions everywhere he has 
gone, He is a rallroad director and has interests in many direc- 
tions. Mr. Cooper while on business in New York was interviewed by a 
Herald man and is quoted as saying: 

I don't believe that the end of the war is going to hurt us much in 
Texas, We haven't made much money here directly out of the war, and 
its end won't muke a great deal of erence to us, but the rest of the 
country will suffer unless there is a change in the tariff. Oh, yes; I'm u 
Democrat, Why, man, I come s; of course I'm a 8 
But I'm a Samuel J. Tilden-Grover Cleveland Democrat. I believe in 
a tariff to protect our manufacturers, and I believe in a tariff for reve- 
nue. I believe in business protection. That's where Germany got ahead. 
She built a tariff wall around herself and tected her industries. I 
haven't any patience with all this folderol of a stamp tax that they call 
a war tax. I'll tell you what it is, it's a deficiency revenue tax. eve 
got to have a tariff big enough to run the expenses of the Government 
and big enough to take care of our home industries, or we won't have 
home industries after a while. 

“The Democrats have snipped off too much of the tariff; now it must 
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ut back. If they don't put it back, if we continue to have a low 
tarif, I'll give the European countries a year’s time after they stop 
fighting to this country with goods at such low prices that we can't 


compete with them. If they want to do any dumping, let them dump 
the raw material into this country, and Senp their good peopie here, 
too, to become American citizens, help manufacture the raw material 
into goods for the market, and draw American wages for their work. 
We can take care of all the raw stuff and the good people they can send 
ns, but we've got to protect our manufacturing interests or we won't 
nave them. If we don't have a change in the tariff, and a quick change, 
too, we shall be at the mercy of the pauper labor of Europe, and our 
business will go to the dogs. 

Lou say you are a Democrat? 

Been one all my life. 

“Well, which one of the presidential candidates do you think can 
better be trusted to bring about the necessary changes in the tariff? 

“I have found that the big business men, the moneyed men, of the 
country place more faith in Mr. Hughes than in Mr. Wilson. They 
seem to k he is safer from a business outlook. We've had too many 
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side shows in the tax line in this administration.: I find that most 
business men throughout the country believe that we are at the top 
of the high tide now, and they fear that there will be a slump after 
the war and we'll be left high and dry unless very decided action is 
taken, and taken soon, to give us real protection, so that we can hold on 
to what we have. 

“ We have quite a lot of manufacturing establishments and plenty of 
business and solid banks, and they are full of money. ‘The factories are 
doing well, and their business is increasing fast. It will continue to 
increase if our Government wakes up in time and zona foreign com- 
petitors from stealing it eg 2 Only a real tarif will do that, as I 
sald. The quicker they get busy at Washington on that pro tion 
the better. e don’t want to get up some fine morning and we are 
2 and that the tide has turned and left us floundering in the 
mud,” 


The Eight-Hour Law. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. S. D. FESS, 


OF OHIO, 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, September 4, 1916. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, now that Congress has capitulated, 
the strike order revoked, the threatened cessation of all trans- 
portation with the possibilities of untold suffering by the inno- 
cent public averted, the Government temporarily abdicated and 
permanently humiliated, it is not out of place for the public, who 
must pay the bill, to calmly inquire of the issue of the immediate 
future in the light of the recent past. 

We who were ordered to legislate in a panic under the threat 
that if it were not done by midnight Saturday, September 2, the 
strike order would take effect at 7 a. m. on Monday, September 
4, did not all view the problem in the same light. There are 
Members of Congress who urge and would vote at once for 
Government ownership and operation of railroads. There are 
others who urge and would vote at once for compulsory arbitra- 
tion of labor disputes. These views touch the extremes. All 
of us must see that if mutual agreement upon contract, not only 
in the making but in the respecting of it can not be secured, then 
the other alternatives are Government ownership or compulsory 
arbitration. 

Mr. Speaker, for many reasons I can not go with my Socialist 
friends on the first proposition, I do not care to enter upon the 
reason why I sincerely deplore it, this almost inevitable rem- 
edy. The present situation points strongly toward it. On the 
other hand, compulsory arbitration also has its objectionable 
features. I would dislike to vote to compel any worker to con- 
tinue at work when he desires to discontinue for any reason. 
However, I might see my way clear to vote for such a law 
when it is placed as an alternative to insure against untold suf- 
fering such as might follow a total tie-up of all transportation 
lines. But it would be the last resort. Most of us will agree 
that neither of these remedies should be resorted to, especially 
under panic. Either one suggests the failure of legal procedure 
to adjust disputes. Here was a contest that had been before the 
publie for months. It was a dispute of wages between the em- 
ployers and the employees in which the innocent third party, 
the public, had no concern save to see equity done. The em- 
ployees desired 10 hours’ pay for 8 hours’ work and time and a 
half for all overtime, The employers contended such increase, 
which would amount immediately to perhaps from $50,000,000 
to $100,000,000 annually, and ultimately it might reach $300,- 
000,000, as it must finally extend to the other 80 per cent of 
the employees, could not be agreed to unless the guaranty was 
given that the Interstate Commerce Commission would permit 
an increase of rates. It will be noted the dispute was not fixing 
the day, but fixing a basis for pay. 

There was no contention that men should not be required to 
work but 8 hours, but that their pay should be 10 hours for 
8, and pay for overtime. 

The mediation commission offered its services but were in- 
formed by the employees that the subject could not be mediated. 
The employers requested the dispute to be referred to an arbi- 
tration body, either to the Interstate Commerce Commission or 
a commission to be appointed by the President, or a board made 
up of one member chosen by each side to the contest and a third 
to be chosen by the two. All of these suggestions were disagreed 
to by the employees. Upon the refusal of the employers to con- 
cede the demands of the employees the latter submitted the 
matter of a strike to a vote of the members composing the 
brotherhoods. The strike was ordered by a vote of over 90 per 
cent of the employees, 


The President then summoned the representatives of both 
sides to the Capital. The country applauded this step. He 
heard the employees’ case first and then the employers. Au- 
gust 14 the press carried the following statement: 


WHAT THE PRESIDENT AND HIS CONFEREEBS SAY OF THE PROSPECT OF A 
? =. STRIKE SETTLEMENT. 


After yesterday's meeting at the White House with railway union 
leaders and with railway managers President Wilson said: 

I have met both sides and have gone over the case with the utmost 
frankness. I shall not be able to judge until to-morrow whether we 
have found a feasible basis for settlement.” 

Judge Chambers, of the board of mediation, said: 

“The ice seems to be melting a little. I am very optimistic that 
the President will be able to accomplish something.” 

One of the leaders of the four brotherhoods, after leaving the White 
House, characterized the conference with the President as “ most en- 
at oe and added: 

„The outlook for the prevention of a general strike is hopeful.” 

“As long as the matter is in President Wilson's hands we will have 
no statement to make,” said A. B. Garretson, president of the Order 
of Railway Conductors and chairman of the Big Four Brotherhood. 
mine whatever was obtainable from the railroads’ repre- 

ntatives. 


On the 15th the President made his proposition for settle- 
ment—first, that the railways grant the men’s contention for 
10 hours’ pay for 8 hours’ work; secondly, that the men agrée 
to arbitrate the question of time and a half pay for overtime. 

This proposal was favorable to the men, as it conceded their 
first contention and left open to arbitration their second. ‘The 
employers expressed surprise that the President required the 
concession of the increase of wages as a basis for arbitration of 
the overtime punitive pay. They insisted that the entire mattér 
was so complicated and involved such possibilities to their 
stockholders, their bondholders, and the public at large, who, in 
the last analysis, must pay the bills, that it should be submitted 
in its entirety to an arbitral board. The heads of the four 
brotherhoods told the President that they could not consent un- 
til the committee of 600 would agree to it. The New Tork 
Times on the 17th carried the following items: 

PRESIDENT READY WITH ULTIMATUM. 


The President's plan of settlement would give the men the eight- 
hour day and about two-thirds of the increase in wages they would 
have 8 under their original demands. The workers would re- 
ceive the regular rate of pay for evertime, instead of pay-and-a-half, 
It would give the eygineer who now receives $4.80 for a 10 hours’ run 

6 for the same run, whereas, under the time-and-a-half arrangement, 

e would receive $6.60 for the 10 hours’ run, which would mean two 
hours overtime. 

BOTH SIDES UTTERLY SELFISIt. 

The railroads think this plan of settlement unfair. As one of the 
officials expressed it to-night: The railroads are sweating blood. To- 
ae we are determined not to give in. No one knows what to-morrow 
will bring.” While the stand of the railroads is utterly selfish, they 
say it is no more so than that of the brotherhoods. They say the 
brotherhoods have deceived the President into believing they are 
really after the eight-hour day and better living conditions, while what 
they really want is more money. 

What holds the railroads back from come defiance of the President 
is the effect it might have upon the public and Congress. They fear 
that if they defy him and the Democrats are returned to power in 
November, they will fare badly at the hands of Congressmen who 
“represent the people.” They are sure they can beat the unions and 
would rather have the strike called and both sides leave Washington 
to-night to fight it out than to face the demand of the President to- 
morrow to accept a settlement bitter to them. It was the railroads 
who called in the board of mediation, the failure of which led to the 
summons to Washington. One of the managers said to-night: It will 
be a hot day when we ask Washington to help us out aga an 

The 600 chairmen of the brotherhoods came to Washington on spe- 
cial trains late this afternoon and went down Pennsylvania Avenue 
to the labor headquarters at the National Hotel in street cars, waving 
hats and suitcases, The first thing they did was to hire a hall to 
meet in to-morrow and then to mark time until the President calls 
them to the White House to-morrow afternoon to submit his pro- 
posals to them. 

There seems to be no doubt that the men will accept. The chairmen 
were brought here at the request of President Wilson after the four 
heads of the brotherhoods had told him they had no power to accept 
a basis of settlement which meant a modification of their demands. 

One of the brotherhood 1 said to-night: I guess we will 
take what the President offers, but 1 hope to goodness the railroads 
do refuse it. We will show them a stunt the devil never dreamed of. 
Aree 2 got a licking coming to them, and we are the boys to give 

o them.’ 

W. G. Lee, president of the trainmen, said: 

“We don't see any politics in the situation and we don't care any- 
thing about politics. The President knows we are after the eight- 
hour day and he knows we are going to get it. He has acted accord- 
ingly, for he knows we are right.” 

A. B. Garretson, head of the conductors and leader of the workers, 

It is up to the railroads. If they want peace they know how to 
get it. If they want war they know how to get that.” 


WILL MEET MANAGERS FIRST. 


The President conferred with neither side to-day, but t much 
of the day preparing the pro he will make to-morrow. e mana- 
ers will go to the White House at 9 o'clock in the morning, and the 
President will see the workers’ representatives at 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon. Both sides wil! get time to decide upon their replies, and 
it is generally believed that the success or failure of the President's 
effort to avert the national railroad strike will be known on Friday. 

Judge W. L. Chambers, of the Board of Mediation, carried mes- 
sages from the White House to the managers several times. It was 
after the receipt of a message from Judge mbers that the managers 
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held a conference at the New Willard Hotel to-night, but, after it 
was over, they said there had been no c ze in the situation, and 
that they had not agreed to any concession. . 

There was much concern over the situation among Democrats at 
the Capitol to-day. Some of the leaders dug, up a bill introduced by 
Representative CULLOP last January and reported to the House on 
March 17, which vided for a Federal act guaranteeing to switch- 
men and telegraphers the eight-hour day, and propo: to include 
engineers, firemen, conductors, and trainmen in the same bill. But 
these efforts were dropped when the Congressmen learned from the 
White House that neither the ds nor the brotherhoods wanted 
an eight-hour day by Federal enactment. It is not generally be- 
Ueved that Congress will take any action in the pre unless the 
President decides that a law is needed to create the Federal com- 
mission he will progoni ; 

In connection with the Federal investigating commission idea, it 
is recalled that when he was a member of the Industrial Relations 
Commission Mr, Garretson signed a report which advocated the ex- 
tension of the mediation provisions of the Newlands Act and the 
creation of much the same powers as the President would vest in his 
proposed Federal commission. Mr. Garretson believed, as the Presi- 
den tans that the commission should not have the power to enforce 
any decree. 

ile it has been discussed, it is not believed that the railroad 
situation will result in a compulsory-arbitration law. The railroads 
would agree to such an act, but it is opposed by organized labor on 
the ground that the Government of the United States has no power 
to say what a man shall work for or that he shall work when he 
does not want to. Eminent lawyers have said that such an act might 
be held to be unconstitutional. 

There was considerable interest in Washington in a conference to- 
day among Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of 
Labor; Mr. Garretson; and W. S. Stone, grand chief of the engineers. 
Neither of the three would tell what was said in their discussion of 
the railroad situation. The brotherhoods are not affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. However, several weeks ago Mr. 
Gompers made a public statement in which he said that the federa- 
tion would give the brotherhoods its moral support. Mr, Gompers is 
a close friend, both personally and politically, of the President, and it 
is known that he is anxious that the President shall find a quick 
road out. He is anxious for all the representatives of labor to do 
what they can to aid the President. It was after the talk with Mr. 
Gompers that the labor leaders seemed especially ee ih 
toward the proposal the President will put before them morrow. 

NONBROTHERHOOD MEN WANT PEACE. 

In the meanwhile employees of the railroads not in the brotherhoods 
are sending petitions to the White House urging that there be arbitra- 
tion or some settlement of the issues, to the end that they, who have 
nothing to gain, may not be thrown out of work by a strike. It was 
said to-night that petitions signed by more than 27,000 men, claiming 
to represent 80 per cent of the railroad employees of the country, have 
reached the White House. The leaders of the brotherhoods say that 
soars petitions mean nothing and that the railroads are responsible for 
them. 

All in all, the railroad managers are to-night the most worried men 
who have been in Washington in a jong time. They don't know what 
to do. At midnight they had not decided what to tell the President 
to-morrow. While they have taken formal! action not to grant his appeal, 
none of them would be quoted as saying they would not change their 
minds by 9 o’clock in the morning. 

They have all along refused to believe that arbitration, that for which 
labor so long fought, would not be accepted if capital agreed to it. They 
proposed arbitration to the brotherhoods in June; they proposed arbitra- 
tion to them again in August; they 9 arbitration to the United 
States Board of Mediation and Con on; and they proposed arbitra- 
tion to the President. They were willing to have arbitration by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, they were willing to have arbi- 
tration by the Newlands commission, and finally they offered to arbitrate 
without the 8 that there would be a railroad man on the board 
leaving the President free to name all the arbitrators. And wa stili 
4 — for arbitration, for prineiple's sake, they say, so that the industry 
of the country may not be thrown into chaos by unbridled strike threats. 

The railroad managers, who contend that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the rate-making body, is the proper tribunal to consider 
what they regard as the correlated question of wages, were interested 
to-day in the argument of Chief Counsel Joseph W. Folk, of the com- 
mission, before Justice Stafford in the matter of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville rate case, when he contended that that commission had the broad- 
est of powers and had the right to conduct the widest of investigations 
into all railroad matters, including wages. 

Milton H. Smith, president of the road, had refused to answer certain 
aten as to the political activities of the Louisville & Nashville. 

ttorneys for the road said that the commission was investigating 
merely the regulating of commerce, and that the commission had no 
power to delve into the affairs of the road not directly related to the 
question at issue. 


Mr. Folk declared that the Interstate Commerce Commission was the 
agent of Congress to investigate all matters relating to the conduct of 
railroads.” He said that the consideration of wages paid to 5 
was a proper province of the commission. Justice Stafford took the case 
under consideration. 

The railway managers took under consideration the Presi- 
dent’s proposal, which they finally rejected upon the grounds 
that it would be unjust, discriminatory, and unworkable to a 
large extent. They also pointed out the alleged fact that the 
proposal did not establish an eight-hour day, but merely an 
increase of wages. They insisted upon their original position 
of arbitration. The President treated his proposal as an ulti- 
matum and went over the heads of the managers and sum- 
moned the presidents of the roads to the Capital. The tele- 


gram follows: 
Tue White HOUSE, 
Washington, August 77. 
Discussion of the matters involved in the threatened railroad strike 
has reached a point which makes it highly desirable that I should 
personally confer with yoa at the earliest possible moment, and with 
the presidents of any otber railroads affected who may be immediately 
n Hope you can make it convenient to come to Washington 
at once, 
Wooprow WILSON, 
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On the 18th the New Vork Times carried the following: 


UNIONS SPARRING FOR TIME—THEIR 600 CHAIRMEN LISTEN TO MR. 
WILSON FOR 50 MINUTES, Bur FAIL TO Act as HE ASKS—EXPECT 
ACCEPTANCE LATER. 

, The 600 brotherhood chairmen marched to the White House at 3 
o'clock down Pennsylvania Avenue, four abreast, led by the presidents 
of the brotherhoods. They were received by the President in the east 
wing of the White House, where he outlined to them the settlement 
plan. Its terms were: 

First. That the railroads grant the men the eight-hour day. 

Second. That all collateral questions be submitted to a commission 
to be authorized by Congress. 

The collateral questions include the men's demand for time and a 
half for overtime, and the railroads’ counter proposal that no man be 
paid more than once for the same period of work. 

Facing the 600 chairmen representing the 400,000 engineers, fire- 
men, conductors, and trainmen, President Wilson spoke for 50 minutes. 
He told tke men he had decided to ask the railroads to give the men 
the eight-hour day, not primarily to prevent a strike, but because he 
believed it was right for them 10 have it. 

At the close of the meeting the following semiofficial statement was 
issued from the White House: 

“The President's wo get asks both sides to accept the eight-hour 


day on the present 0 pay: 
„It also asks that the collateral questions shal! be submitted to a 
commission to be authorized by Con be 


Until the union leaders vote on the suggestion and the railway execu- 
tives pass upon it, the White House can not discuss the existing situation.” 
UNIONS FAIL TO RATIFY, 

The 600 union men then marched to the Bijou Theater to consider 
the President's plan. It was favored by the heads of the four brother- 
hoods, and it was ted that it would be ratified with a whoop. But 
to the surprise of all but a well-organized faction of the brotherhoods 
it was not ratified, and after an hour of debate the chairmen adjourned 
to meet again to-morrow morning. 

On the same day the four railway brotherhoods accepted the 
President's plan. Thirty-one railway executives, whom the Presi- 
dent had called to the White House, agreed to fully consider 
the plan. These men represented property values of $10,000,- 
000,000. They represented one-half of the total mileage in the 
United States. 

The table following shows the mileage and the capital stock 
of the lines involved. 


Official. Mileage. | Capital stock. 
R. H, Aishton, t.. Chicago & North Western... $200, 000, 000 
e Pian 5 Pennsylvania 600, 000, 000 
ent. 
. Bierd, president 40, 000, 000 
B. F. Bush, recelver 240,000, 000 
M.J. Carpenter, president... 4,300, 000 
A. T. Dice, president 140, 000, 000 
H. B. Earling, president. 282, 838, 300 
S. M. Felton, president 96, 009, 000 
W.J. president... 109, 009, 000 
Fairfax Harrison, president. 350, 009, 000 
Hale Holden, president 110, $39, 100 
J. H. Hustis, president Boston 42,655, 190 
W. J. Jackson, receiver...... 30, 709, 000 
L. E. Johnson, president 137,000, 000 
Julius Kruttschinitt, chair- 394, 451, 800 
man. 
H. R. Kurrie, president 15, 500,009 
1 , vice presi- 50, 030, 000 
ent. 
L. F. Loree, president 55, 711,500 
R. 8. Lovett, chairman 496, 178, 709 
C. H. Markham, president... 123, 552, 
E. J. Pearson, vice president. 176, 400, 
12,099, 000 
( 381, 485, 000 
El Paso & Southwestern .... 35, 090, 000 
New York Central 400, 009, 090 
.| Chesapeake & Ohio 100, 000, 009 
Lackawanna ...... 42,277,000 
MT o e P AET 217, 000, 000 
Henry Walters, chairman...) Atlantic Coast Line. 36, 000, 000 
Daniel Willard, president. Baltimore & Ohio... 270, 250, 000 
J. H. Young, president Norfolk Southern 16, 000, 000 
TOG DDA I T E N (( ( ( Lacan 5,285 410,377 


The managers gave out the following statement: 


The issue squarely before the country is a result of the threat of the 
train-service brotherhoods to tie up the commerce of the country if their 
wage demands are not granted is whether the rights of employees and 
employers are to be determined by impartial public arbitration. 

he railroads have earnestly urged these men to join with them In 
seeking a determination of the justice of their extraordinary demands 
through the orderly process of arbitration. They are ready and anxious 
to lay all matters in controversy before a tribunal to be chosen by the 
Government or by the President of the United States. 

Arbitration in any form has been rejected by the representatives of 
the train-service brotherhoods. 

CALLS IT MATTER OF PAY. 

The theory upon which they have rejected arbitration is that the 
demand for the eight-hour day can not be arbitrated. Even though 
these employees were in truth demanding an eight-hour day, such a 
demand is one the justice of which surely should be dete ed by a 
public board. 
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But they were not asking for an eight-hour day. It is beyond dis- 
th — S 


The railroads are standing firmly for the principle of arbitration in 
industrial disputes. If arbitration is to be rejected, what hope can there 
be for industrial peace in the future? 

Arbitration—the right to hearing before an impartial jory—was 
fought for by the workers as a sacred right. But now that the workers 
are more powerful in collective bargaining than the employers, these 
workers declare they have nothing to arbitrate, and resort to a strike 
as the more powerful weapon. 


The railway presidents, after consideration of the preposals 
made by the President and the answer of their managers, voted 
to indorse the position of the managers and insist upon arbitra- 
tion. The statement of the railroad presidents is as follows: 


The representatives of the railroads here t have careful 
consideration to the proposals submitted by you for an tment of 
the critical conditions confrenting us. May we express ng tryed 
sense of responsibility upon our shoulders to 1 as f ful 
trustees of the public interest, the duty to maintain and operate these 
properties as cies, efficient at all times to serve the continuous 
public demand for transportation service; as faithful trustees also to 

rotect, in so far as it is in our power, the interests of the owners of 
these properties committed to our ch 2 

In the previous stages of these negotiations the conference committee 

of man has consisten 


since in the codes of all civilized countries. 

A denial of the ri to be heard does not exist under any form of 
won AACE, in ARLORA OIT ARACA te tie DAITE et patie 
mon acce ce ernational a n of public 
and private rights under our Federal and State Governments, of the 
principle of arbitration as an approved method for the friendly settle- 
ment of the serious contentions of the parties, has put the right to 
claim arbitration as a method of settling such controversies beyond 
question. For these reasons we have supported our committee in their 


continuous demand, and in those ortant particulars which no 
agreement could be reached arbitration should be a ed upon any 
reasonable basis that might be adopted. 
WOULD ARBITRATE EIGHT-HOUR DAY. 
The eight-hour day—I shall not at this time stop to fully ze or 


uestions affecting the ordinary workday, in which for six 
th which deter- 


able or compulsory maximum, this broad land is y teeming with 
the contented and efficient ind of millions of workers that are 
eight hours a day. The pi ent, therefore, ex- 

right or wrong of it, as we feel, has 
not yet in this country passed beyond the realm of debate. 

But these are not our problems. The railroad day is a different thing, 
as has been patiently and, I infer, many times explained. Railroad 
trains run Sar Pe the 24-hour period; the public demands that 

they run on Sundays and holidays; they start at any hour that the 
necessities may demand; they can not stop until a terminal is reached, 
and many conditions, stated and accidental, render it impossible to 
restrict the hours of railroad labor to a fixed standard. 

In a general movement of some years ago the present 10-hour basic 
Any was negotiated and approved by the representatives of railroad 
labor — — the country, and has continued with some exceptions 
to the present day. These exceptions have been worked out under local 
es different often from the general conditions affecting the 
question. 


In several important arbitrations of railroad rates of pay and condi- 
tions of service within recent years—the last within two involv- 
ing 98 railroads, serving the entire territory between Chicago and the 
Pacific coast—the 10-hour basic day was 9 in the demands 
of the zations parties thereto and made the basis by them of the 
rates and rules awarded by the Federal board. 

At the present time, in a controversy now pending over the identical 
questions involved here and in which numerous portant railroads 
and a national organization of switchmen are parti an arbitration 
through the friendly offices of the Federal Board of Mediation has been 
ag to, wherein the question of an eight-hour basic day has been sub- 
mitted as an arbitrable question. 

CALLS ARBITRATION IDEAL, 

We stand for the purple of arbitration for the settlement of indus- 
trial disputes Arbitration is the ideal toward which public sentiment 
and legislation of this country have been steadily tending for the settle- 
ment of von between employers and employees, particularly in the 

u 


case of c-service corporations, rather than the strike and the lock- 
out, with attendant disturbances and paralysis of public business. 
Arbi has been provided by legislation, both State and national. 


itration 

So late as 1913 the Federal law was perfected or improved by amend- 
ments framed in conference with some of the railroad labor leaders 
now refusing to arbitrate, and includes in its scope all controversies in 
railroad service. We invoke that principle now and are willing for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to arbitrate the whole question. More 
than that, we are willing for the President of the United States to 
appoint a commission of disinterested persons to arbitrate all matters 
4m dispute if neither the Interstate Commerce Commission nor the ma- 
chinery of the Newlands Act is satisfactory to the labor leaders. 

But we have been met with a refusal to arbitrate In any manner, 


and are now asked to surrender the principle and to add an a 


burden of many millions annum to the cost of railroad transporta- 
tion in this country for benefit of a class who are among the most 
highly ipao and favored workmen in th 
under guise of a plea for an eight-hour day. It is in reality only 
an indirect plea for an enormous increase in wages. 


REFUSAL ADMISSION OF WEAKNESS. 


The intricate and technical nature of the case and the complexi 
the facts make the controversy Ea y D ation ee 
ty 


To wg bene such a demand as that now presented for a revolutionary 
change the arrangements that have grown up in the development of 
the railroad business and invol 80 many complicated facts and re- 
lations and such vast additions to the cost of the country’s transporta- 
tion is not arbitrable is to destroy the principle of arbitration and If 
successful would, in our judgm: tend immediately to discard all of 
the legislation, te and national, which has been enacted in recent 
years and set the country back to the old days of strikes, lockouts, 

ublie disorder, and business anarchy for the settlement of questions 
herent in the relation of employer and ep ge 
is may not In conscience 


tight to be heard, a right expressly recognized by the 11 of the 
Federal legislation enacted for the arpoa af adjusting eae ute 
before the bar of 


by methods of arbitration, and, therefore, we present to you our 
but earnest request that you do not lend the weight of your 
ich we claim to be heard, but 
ort the railroads in this sis in the effort to maintain this great 

pes cpie of arbitration. 
n giv 
“Mr. Holden then exp 
and the req 


and the conference adjourned, pending their arrival.” 


The President then made this statement for the public: 


I have recommended the concession of the 8-hour day—that is, the 
substitution of an 8-hour day for the present 10-hour day in all the 
existing practices and agreements. I e this recommendation because 
I believed the concession right. The 8-hour day now undoub has 
the sanction of the judgment of society in its favor, and should be 
adepted as a basis for wages, even where the actual work to be done 
can not be completed within t hours. 

Concerning the adjustments which should be made in justice to the 
railroads and their stockholders in the payments and privileges to 
which their men are now entitled, if such adjustments are necessary, 
there is a wide divergence of opinion. 

The railroads which have already adopted the S8-hour day do 
not seem to be at any serlous disadvantage in respect to their cost of 
operation as compared with the railroads that have retained the 
10-hour day, and calculations as to the cost of the change must, if made 
now, be made without regard to any possible administrative economies 
or readjustments. Only experience can make it certain what rearrange- 
ments would be fair and equitable either on behalf of the men or on 
behalf of the railroads. That eee would be a definite guide to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, for 3 in determining 
whether, as a consequence of the change, it would be necessary and 
right to authorize an increase of rates for the handling and carriage 
of freight (for passenger service is not affected). 

I ‘ore proposed that the demand for extra pay for overtime 
made by the men and the contingent proposals of the railroad au- 
thorities be postpened until facts shall have taken the place of calcula- 
tien and forecast with regard to the ft to thi 
hour day; that in the meantime while e: 
facts I should seek, and if need be, obtain authority from the Congress 
to appoint a small body of impartial men to observe and thoroughly 
acquaint themselves th the results, with a view to 5 to 
Congress at the earliest possible time the facts disci by their 
inquiries, but without recommendation of any kind; and that it should 
then be entirely open to either or both parties to the present con- 
troversy to give notice of a termination of the present agreements, 
with a ae to instituting inquiry into suggested readjustments of pay 
or practice. 

is seems to me a thoroughly practical and entirely fair program, 
and I think that the public has the right to expect its acceptance. 


It will be observed that the President’s plan required the 
employers to concede their contention of arbitration by granting 
the eight-hour day as a basis of pay as a condition for arbitra- 
tion of the overtime punitive demands of the employees. This 
position precluded the eight-hour question as an open one. It 
foreclosed arbitration on that issue. 

On the 2ist the railway heads rejected the President's terms 
and urged that the demands go before a public tribunal for 
final decision. 
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STATEMENT OF RAILWAYS. 


That the railroads should grant, under threat of a national strike, a 
$50,000,000 wage preferment to a small minority of their employees 
without a hear g before a public tribunal is inconceivable in a de- 
mocracy like ours. 

All questions at issue—wages, hours, costs, operating conditions— 
these are submerged by the ter issue: Shall arbitration be aban- 
doned in the settlement of industrial disputes? 

If we are to throw arbitration into the scrap heap, what hope can 
there be in America for industrial peace in the future? 

A nation-wide strike is unthinkable when the railroads are urging 
that all the matters in dispute be placed before any tribunal consti- 
tuted by panic authority. 

Arbitration is urged by Congress as a final method for settling contro- 
versies as to both hours and wages on the railroads. The Newlands 
law of 1913 was enacted by unanimous request of the four railroad 
brotherhoods and the representatives of the railroads, and yet the 
leaders who urged this law now take the position that a question of 
hours is beyond arbitration. 

But wages, not ho are involved in these demands. No proposal 
has been made to establish an eight-hour workday. The demand for 
an t-hour pay basis, and this is the interpretation AT A by the 
President in the proposal now before the railroads, e employees 
have emphatically made it known that they do not want eight hours’ 
work for eight hours’ pay—a real eight-hour day. 


ILLUSTRATION SHOWS INCREASE. 
A simple illustration will suffice to show how the eight-hour basis 


of pay would work out. Take, for example, a freight employee paid 
5 cents a mile with a day’s guarantee of $5 for 100 miles or 10 hours 
or less. It is proposed to make this guarantee the same for eight 


hours or less. On a freight run of, say, 2 ee miles in 10 hours, 
he earns $5 for his time. It is now proposed t for this work he be 
paid $5 for the first 3 hours and $1.25 for the other two hours, 
a total of $6.25, increasing his pay 25 per cent. 

If, by reason of traffic delays, he is held idle on the sidetrack, so 
that he does not complete his trip until the end of 12 hours, he now 

$8 for his time, no matter how little work he performs. The 
demand is to pay him $7.50 for his 12 hours’ service. 

Meanwhile, the employees would continue to have the same oppor- 
tunities as now to make still larger pay on the mileage basis. ‘or 
example, the man on a 5-cents-a-mile rate, making, say, 150 miles 
in only seven hours, earns $7.50 for his day's work. If after this 
he is called for a short period of emergency work, say only two 
hours, he pa another full day's guarantee of $5, making $12.50, in 
this example, for only nine hours’ service. 

Many other schedule provisions increase the of these well- 
paid men without increase in hours of service. It is because 
of these opportunities to take pay under mileage or arbitrary rules 
that their yearly earnings are so far beyond those of other workers 
charged with no less responsible duties. 


WOULD COST $50,000,000 YEARLY. 


The proposal from the President now before the railroads is: 

1. To adopt the eight-hour day as a basis for wages, eyen where 
the actual work to be done can not be completed wi eight hours,” 
to quote the President’s words. 

2. To increase the hourly rate of pay 25 per cent. 

The result of the acceptance of this proposal would be: 

1. No change in the length of the train workday. 

2. An increase in wages of more than $50,000,000 a year to about 
four-fifths of the train employees, or less one-seventh of all rail- 
road employees. In other words, an unfair wage preferment would be 
granted, thout investigation and under threat of a national strike, 
to one man in seven in the rallroad service. 

If these w: demands are just, in whole or in part, then a public 
tribunal, appointed by the President, as we have urged, would speedily 
so determine. 

The weight of public opinion must determine this 
not believe that it is the calm judgment of the countr. 
sacrifice the principle of arbitration in industrial 
threat to tie up the commerce of the country. 


The following telegram is but one of many indicating the in- 
terest the public was taking in the outcome of the contest: 


The Merchants’ Association of New York believes that the pending 
labor controversy between the railroads and their employees should be 
submitted to impartial arbitrators for complete development and 
analysis of all the facts; that the decision of such arbitrators should 
be binding; and that, pending such decision, the present status should 
be maintained. The concessions demanded by the employees involve an 
enormous increase in the cost of railroad operations. It is claimed by 
the railroad officials thac such increased cost without corresponding in- 
crease in revenues will be disastrous to and cause the bankruptcy of 
many of the existing railroads, and seriously impair the power of all 
to provida efficient service for the public. e belieye it vital to the 
well-being of the Nation that the principle of arbitration be established 
as a reasonable and just means of settlement in industrial disputes ; 
that the prsne controversy is beyond question of the class that can 
and should be settled by arbitration; that no person confident of the 
justice of his cause should refuse to submit such an issue as the present 
to the judgment and decision of unblased umpires; and we further be- 
lieve that such refusal, coupled with a s è which will inflict un- 
paralleled suffering and loss upon the entire Nation, will deserve and 
receive universal condemnation and alienate from those responsible all 
public sympathy. 

We therefore respectfully but earnestly protest against the adoption 
of a so-called compromise which upon an ex parte showing will concede 
to the employees the major part of their demands, disregard the prin- 
ciple of arbitration upon which alone a just settlement can be based 
and which may ultimately inflict suffering and injury upon the public 
either by depriving it of sufficient railroad service or by forcing it to 
pay increased charges. 


On the 22d the press carried the following statement: 
[Special to the New York Times.] 5 


issue. We can 
that we should 
utes under a 


WASHINGTON, August 21, 
Senators are discussing among themselves legislation to prevent a 
recurrence of the situation now confronting the trans; 
of the country through the threatened strike of 400, 


rtation systems 
trainmen, 


‘| 8-hour day, with the 
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Some Senators fayor enacting a law fixing the eight-hour day for 
interstate railroads and empowering the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to investigate methods to enable the roads affected to meet the 
additional drain on their incomes. Another suggestion is the enact- 
ment of a statute providing for 5 arbitration of industrial 
disputes. The fact that President Wilson has been converted to the 
idea of compulsory arbitration is regarded as Bry petos to the idea. 

Other tors hold, however, that if ere to be compulso’ 
arbitration the law must provide that the Federal Government s 
furnish protection for the men employed to run trains in place of those 
who may refuse to work under an arbitral award. 

That the Government may compel the railroads and their employees 
to accept Federal intervention and arbitration of their disputes is con- 
ceded by Senators, but the ability of the Government to enforce the 
awards of its arbitrators to the extent of sampelling men to return to 
mori SNORE: the terms fixed by the arbitrators is rejected as out of the 
question. 

Senator WEEKS, of Massachusetts, called a meeting of the New 
England Senators to-day to discuss the railroad controversy with mem- 
bers of the trainmen’s union. The conference will take place to-morrow 
morning. The trainmen desire to lay before Congress their views on 
3 Delegations of trainmen from other regions 
called y on their Senators and Representatives and expressed 
their views as to what should be done to prevent the transportation 
systems of the country from being tied up. 


On the same day the press carried the following: 
It was generally believed in Washington to-night that a majority of 


the railroad presidents were almost ready to accept Mr. Wilson's pro- 
posal for the eight-hour day in principle, if they could be assu of 


day 
thoir freight rates. 
3. T 


ponl eat A be made a permanen 


On the 26th Holden, the spokesman for the railroad presi- 
dents said: “The railway presidents’ conference having con- 
eluded its discussions the committee of eight has asked for an 
appointment with the President and is waiting his pleasure.” 

Rival agreements on the 26th: 


WHAT THE MEN WILL ACCEPT. 
1. That the men receive the 
present 10 
hours’ pay for the proposed 8 
hours’ work. 

2. That overtime be paid for on 
A pro ra 


WHAT THH RAILWAYS WILL ACCEPT. 
1. That the Interstate Com- 
5 5 „ 5 an 
roa r at once, to keep 
two sets of maintenance hooks 
one on the basis of the presen 
ta rate of pay, and one on the basis 

. That all other issues between of the men’s original demands. 
the railroads and the men, except 2. That the dent name a 
these, be settled by a Federal com- board of arbitration to consider 
mission. the whole of the issues between 
These modifications by Presi- the railroads and the brother- 

-dent Wilson were pronounced sat- h 

isfactory by the men after they the difference in 
had demanded 10 hours’ pay for between what the two 
8 hours’ work, with all overtime books show be subject to 
to be paid for at the rate of time the draft of the arbitrators to 
the men whatever increase 


and a half. ay 
In wages tey may fix, the 8-hour 
day proposition being left to the 
arbitrators. 


President Rea, of the Pennsylvania lines, gave out the follow- 
ing statement of the railway situation: 


For the managements of the railways to yield to the demands and 
threats of the labor organizations, and to accept President Wilson's 
proposal, would be to destroy at one blow the principle of arbitration 
as the paramount and recognized method of settling labor disputes. 
The threatened strike would be postponed, it is true, but we would 
have no assurance that it would be permanently prevented. Except 
that the principle of eight-hour day would be considered, the issues of 
the very controversy now pending would be left unsettled, while the 
future of the railways would indeed be rendered dark and uncertain. 

These, in brief, are the reasons why the heads of the railways, with 
a full appreciation of the solemn and weigh responsibility resting 
on them, as well as of their duty to the public and to their share- 
holders, have been forced to the conclusion t it is better to face the 
alternative of a strike than to surrender. 

Let any man who 3 the soundness of this conclusion con- 
sider, in the light of their history of the last 10 years, the position in 
which the carriers now find themselves. 

The great labor movements b z in the present one began a 
decade ago, almost simultaneously with the adoption of effective regu- 
lation. rom that time the managements have been in a desperate 
struggle to prevent net revenue from being so impaired as to destroy 
the credit of the railways and completely stop their development, 
After the first large increases in wages, appeal was made to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for advances in rates, which the commis- 
sion in 1911 denied. Even in the face of this railway managers were 
undaunted and in good faith 2 a all thelr energy and ability to 
increasing efficiency. Never in the history of any industry was more 
hard, conscientious, able, and successful work done to increase 5 
than has been done on the railways of this country during the last 1 


years. 

“What has been the result? The labor movement has continued, 
and one arbitration board after another has awarded advances in 
wages. In spite of increased efficiency the companies could not stand 
the strain, and in 1914 again appealed to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. This time the commission decided that their earnings 
were not adequate, and granted some advances in rates, but before 
this relief was accorded there were more miles of railway in the 
hands of receivers than ever before, and new construction had reached 
the lowest ebb since the Civil War. 
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crease in traffic which it is recognized can not be 
permanent, And now, after this brief period of prosperity, it is pro- 
posed that the roads shall make sacrifice of principles and grant wages 
which would cause an increase in expenses that would wipe out all 
of the advances in rates that have been granted, and sweep away the 
economies that have been achieved by the exertions of 10 years. 

“And who is to get the benefit of this? The public? o. All the 
e of the railways? No. A single up of employees, con- 
sti ng only a small percen of the to number, is to get it all. 

dare these the rest paid employees? They are very much the 
highest — Are they the most loyal? Not if the acts of the lead - 
ers of their organizations are to 1 as having their ap- 

roval, for they are the very group of employees who, through th 
islative committees, have been engaged for years in lobbying at 
ashington and every State capital for full crew, train limit, and 
other legislation designed to uce the efficiency of operati and 
who at moment are refusing to arbitrate and threatening tie 
up every railway in the country and paralyze its commerce and in- 


dustry. 

ne The railways have no assurance, if they grant the demand for 
a counterfeit ‘eight-hour’ day, that the added expense thus imposed 
will be offset by an adequate increase in rates. They have no assurance 
that they will secure arbitration of the other demands of these em- 
ployees. They baye no assurance that they will secure arbitration 
of their own pro to the employees. Nor have they any assur- 
1 50 that they will be given protection by Congress from strikes in 


ture. 

“Let me emphasize the fact that history is but repeating itself 
in the present crisis, for two ms ago there was equal menace of a 
strike on the western roads. response to the ap then made to 
their patriotism, the 1 14 managers yielded. Nothing 
either by the President or ingress as the result of that experiencé 
to prevent the development of the like situation which now again 
faces the 8 managers, but, on the other hand, they are con- 
fronted by practically the same ultimatum, and that they shall even 
sacrifice one principle of arbitration. 

“The railways know that if they yield to the present demands of a 
comparatively small percentage of the total number of their employees 
they will receive like demands from the rest, and that these con- 
cessions to all employees will cost at least $200,000,000 and probably 
$300.000,000 a year. They know, too, that if they submit now to the 
3 made to them by the President they will be denounced 
y the business interests of the country for having given up the 

rinciple of arbitration when every factor in the dispute points to the 
5 — of their cause. 

“Confronted by such conditions, and borne down by a solemn sense 
of their responsibility to their employees, to bus interests of 
all kinds, to the 100,000,000 people of the United States, and to their 
stockholders, what could the heads of the railways do but refuse to 
yield, and then calmly but resolutely face the bilities of the situa- 
tion in full confidence that their action will receive the unqualified 
indorsement and support of the business interests of the coun and 
= meu at large, who have as yet been denied all opportunity to be 

eard,” 


On the 28th a secret strike order which had been issued was 
published to take effect September 4: 

Š [Special to the New York Times.] 

: WASHINGTON, August 28. 

Here is a co of the secret strike order handed in sealed en- 
velopes to brotherhood chairmen who left Washington to-day. 
In addition to this order, secret instructions were issued to the members 
for their guidance in the event of a strike. The strike order reads: 

BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS, 
BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN AND ENGINEMEN, 
ORDER OF RAILWAY CONDUCTORS, 
BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY TRAINMEN, 
August 1}, 1916. 

To all local chairmen, members, and others employed in classes of 

service represented by the B. of L. B., B. of L. F. anå- E., O. R. C., 

and B. R. T. 

Sms AND BROTHERS: This is to advise that a vote of the employees 


was done 


organizations becomes effective 2. — 
ang eh this information so 
that they are to promptly obey. 
Fraternally, yours, 


which counsel obedience to the law in the event 


The instructio: 
e the duties of members and their local chairmen, 


of a strike and d 
follow: 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 
Order 0 Rail Conductors. 
Brother. of Railay Tratu men. 
SIRS AXD BROTHERS: In connection with the strike you will observe 
the following instructions: 


DUTIES OF MEMBERS. 


1. No man in road service involved in the strike will 8 any 
service after the hour set to strike, unless he has alrea begun his 
trip and has actually left the terminal. If the train has I the termi- 
nal, he will complete the trip and deliver the engine and train at the 
end of the run or tie-up point, if tied under the law, after which he 
will perform no further service until the close of the strike. Men in 
other than road service will leave the service at the appointed time. 

So far as your legal right to strike is concerned there is no difference 
between a mail train and a freight train. You have identically the same 
right to refuse to perform service on a mail train as you have to refuse 
to 1 service on a Soe train. 

. All men on strike wil away from the pty oan property, 
performed by 


k 
except such men as are Geaignated certain duties to 
authority of the organization. 


emay 


3. Ev man should understand that the laws of the land m 
rei —.— of violence of any nature will not be tolerated by the 
4. The local resentatives will arrange for a hall for meetin ur- 
ses at all terminals, using one of their own lodge rooms, if avaliable. 
mmediately after the strike becomes effective all men will assemble at 
the hall secured for meeting purposes. When thus assembled an organi- 
and accretary: "No person will be pertultted 40 de present is the sens 
e $ o person perm 0 e meetin: 
pe renee than those who are on strike except by permission of the 
5. The secretary will arrange a roll call (alphabeticall with each 
organization on a 8 sheet. Roll will be called tories dalle morn- 
ing and afternoon. e names of the nonmembers will be kept separate 
on the roll from the names of those who are members of the organiza- 
tions. All strikers will be required to answer the roll call and also to 
be in the halls, where halls are 8 during the day at all times 
unless ex 117 committee action or by rman of the meeting. 
The secretary will also keep a record of the proceedings from day to day. 
8. In the conduct of every strike there are numerous irpesponaible 
ae. not members of the organizations, who take occasion to enga 
acts of violence and disorderly conduct, and such actions are usually 
attributed to members of the organizations, and great care should be 
taken by every member of the organizations to avoid 5 with 
such persons, and such conduct should be discouraged, so as not to cast 
reproach upon the cause. 

Some railroad officials may endeavor to coerce or mislead the men 
by asserting that men at other points have not quit or that they have 
returned to work. Such information should be discounted, and all 
strikers should apply. to their officers and committeemen for information. 
and be govern accordingly, and no member or nonunion man will 
return to work until the strike is officially declared off, when all will 
pak to work at the same time, without prejudice and with all former 


DUTIES OF LOCAL CHAIRMEN, 


1. The local chairmen of each organization on each division of rail- 
road- will jointly supervise the prosecution of the strike on the territory 
over which they have jurisdiction. 

2. Local chairmen are expected to keep in close touch with the 
situation and use every honorable effort to further the cause, and will 
report daily, preferably by night letter, to their respective eral 
chairmen as to the condition of affairs. Wherever it is le for 
local chairmen to report to the four general chairmen jointly in one 
communication it should be done. 

Expense incurred for telegrams will be borne jointly. 

4. When deemed advisable the four local chairmen will ee upon 
assistant chairmen for their respective organizations to be located at 
outiying points, and said assistant chairmen will report to their re- 
spective local chairm 


en. è 
5. Clearly defined cases of disloyalty or inefficiency on the part of 
any representative of the organization should be to the other 
organizations, and necessary action either as to discipline or to safety 
measures taken at once. 

DUTIES OF GENERAL CHAIRMEN. 

1. The general chairmen of each railroad involved in the strike will 
supervise and be msible for the conduct of the strike upon the line 
of railroad over which he has jurisdiction, and will make reports by 
night letter to the grand officer hav general supervision over that 
line of road. incurred by so doing will be paid in accordance 
with the laws of the respective organizations. 

2. On roads where, because of the number of strikes involved, it be- 
comes necessary for the general chairman to have assistants, he may 
designate other officers and members of the general committee or a joint 
ca By dei his judgment may be necessary, to successfully carry on 

3. In the absence of instruction from the grand officer in charge of 
the district, the general chairmen will agree among themselves as to 
the points at which they will be located during the ateik and they will 
immediately advise the officer in charge of the district and each of their 
local chairmen where they are located and proper address. The four 

eral chairmen should keep each other advised as far as possible as 
o their location and movements. 


DUTIES OF GRAND OFFICERS. 


ts, and each grand officer so assigned will have 2 super- 
mem! 


bers on 
and others associated with them in that ct. 
Grand officers will k the executives of the four organizations ad- 
vised of the exact situation in their district. 
ASSIGNMENTS OF OFFICERS. 


Grand officers will be assigned to the following cities: Boston, Chi- 
o, New York, St. Louis, Washington, Baltimore, chmond, Kansas 
City: New Orleans, Atlanta, Houston, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Denver. 
Buffalo, Detroit, Los Angeles, St. Paul, San Francisco, t 
Portland. 
Fraternally, yours, 


President reer Se eeit EA 

Grand Chief Engineer Brotherhood of 8 
President Brotherhood o Railway Trainmen. 

President Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 


UNION STRIKE ORDER CAN’T BE RESCINDED, LEADERS’ ANSWER TO PRESI- 
DENT’S APPEAL, 


[Special to the New York Times.] 
WASHINGTON, August 28. 

President Wilson called the brotherhood heads to the White House to- 
night and asked them if Se had issued a secret strike order, a copy 
of which he had obtained, cal ng a strike for 7 o’clock a. m. Labor Day. 
They acknow! that the order had been issued. The President said 
he was shocked and surprised, and ap ed to the brotherhood heads to 
have the order rescinded. They told him that the order was beyond 

and that the strike was inevitable. 

The President took the fore fe Swit yo after he had conferred in the 
afternoon with a committee of railroad presidents, who told him of the 
secret action taken by the unions. Leaving the White House, the rail- 
road presidents issued this statement: 
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“At a conference at the White House to-day at 2.30 m., between 
the President and the committee of elght of the railr presidents a 
suggestion was laid before the President in the nature of a . on 
for progress toward a solution of the questions at issue, an . — 
left with him for his consideration. 

The committee expects to see the President in the near future, but 
before leaving the committee pointed out to him that if the reports that 
the date for declaring the strike had been fixed for tember 4 were 
true, it would force an early conclusion of the negotiations and compel 
the presidents to return to their properties to prepare for the 

News that copies of the strike order were in the hands of the railway 
presidents occasioned no surprise among the brotherhoods. After it be- 
anne known yesterday that sar Soe three of their number of 

pected as spies for the railroad heads, they said frankly that they ex- 

the strike order soon would be in their employers’ hands. 
There was one traitor among the 12 17 one of the brother - 
hood heads said, “ and our 1 appears to higher than that.“ 
effort was made t the call of the union leaders at the 
White House secret. When they eft they all declined to discus their con- 
ference. 


On the 29th the President took the matter before Congress, 
where he proposed speedy legislation covering the following 
items: 


First. Immediate provision for the enla 
reorganization of the Interstate Commerce 
embodied in the bill recently by the House of Representatives 
and now awaiting action by the Senate, in order that the co n 
may be enabled to deal with the many great and various duties now de- 
volvi upon it with a 1 and thoro fealty 3 are with Its 
present constitution and means of action p le. 

Second. The establishment of an eight-hour day ae the legal basis 
alike of work and wages in poe employment of all railway employees 
who sacha nerd engaged in the work of operating trains in interstate 


rd. The authorization of the appointment by the President of a 
small of men to observe actual results in experience of the 
adoption of the 5 day in railway transportation, alike for the 
men and for the railroads; its effect in the matter of operating costs, 
in the application of the existing practices and ents to the new 
conditions, and all other practical aspects, with the provision that the 
investigators shall report r conclusions to the Con at the earli- 
est possible date, but without recommendation as to legislative action 
in order that the public may learn from an unprejudiced source just 
what actual developments have ensued. 

Fourth. Explicit approval by the Congress of the considerations by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission of an increase of freight rates te 
meet such tinny hy nditures by the railroads as may have been 
rendered n adoption of the eight-hour day and which 
have not been by administrative readjustments and economies, 
should the facts disclosed j crease. 

Fifth. An amendment of the exis 


ment and administrative 
mmission along the lines 


before a strike or 1 
th, The lodgm 


to d 
and administrative offi 


s that circumstances s oe their safe 
and efficient use. 


“There is one thing we should 8 — . the arte “if we are 
true champions of arbitration. We should make all arbitral awards 
judgments by a record of a court of law, in order that their interpreta- 
tion and enforcement may lie not with one of the parties to the arbitra- 
tion, but with an impartial and authoritative tribunal. 


The proposed legislation did not please either side of the 
controversy. It displeased the railway heads; it abandoned the 
principles of arbitration by demanding that the main demand 
of the trainmen be conceded and then appoint a commission to 
report upon its workings. The employers asked that the investi- 
gation be made first and upon the findings of the commission 
make the warranted. 

The men did not like it because it provided against a strike 
during the pendency of an investigation. They claimed that 
was equal to compulsory arbitration, to which unions are un- 
alterably opposed. 

Many third parties did not like it, because it provided for 
an increase of rates on the roads, which was a question for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to determine without a direct 
command from Congress. 

N consensus of the railway presidents may be summed up 
us: 

First proposal: That the Interstate Commerce Commission be in- 
creased. The railroads have all along asked for this measure and are 
heartily in favor of it. 

Second proposal: Establishment of the eight-hour day by law. This 

e President's | plan of set- 


is what the railroads refused to concede in 
tlement and the one proposal the adoption of which they will fight to 


the last ditch. 
Third proposal : Creation of a commission to inves te the working of 
the eight-hour day. If they must accept the eight-hour day, the rail- 


roads would be glad to have this commission in power. 

Fourth proposal: Approval by Congress of consideration by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of an increase in freight rates. The rail- 
roads are dubious about the benefit of this proposal, belleving that the 
3 may regard it as an attempt to dictate a semijudicial 


Fifth proposal: Establishment of a commission to ae labor 
disputes an prohibition of Koken while inquiry 15 on. is one of 
the things the railroads asked for. 


nae proposal: Giving the President power to operate trains for 
purposes. The 


milita: railroads are in favor of any measure that 
will keep more trains running in case ofa strike. A 


Before the vation — parted the held a final meeting to- 
night after which thes issued a 8 In which they said: 

The situation created through the issuance of the strike order by 
the brotherhoods makes it necessary that the railroad executives return 
to their homes to goet their properties in the emergency impending ; 
as a 8 ey are planning for an early departure. 

In leavin on they are un ous in their ex igen of 
satisfaction ai the results their conference, so far as 
of the railroads is concerned. Briefly summarized, the important points 
developed by their deliberations here are: 

First. A renewed insistence upon the ciple of arbitration as the 
only proper method of settling labor utes. The railroads have 
fiven the employees every possible consideration in this 5 — by 
offering to arbitrate their erences, either through the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, under the 8 ae or by a commission to 
be (Selected by the President of the United 8 

“ Second. increased realization of the 3 of the rail- 
roads toward their other employees, ae shippers, the industrial, com- 
mercial, and general public, which they have ceo! made to feel b; 
sands of telegrams insisting upon the maintenance of their 

DENY RESPONSIBIITY FOR STRIKE. 

“The railroad executives came to Washington upon the invitation 
of President Wilson and in good faith have worked continuous! 
earnestly in a sincere effort to solve the problem in justice ol 

ties * interest. These efforts were still in pro; 

uance of the eee 3 showed them to be unavailing. 3 
bili for the threat e does not rest with the executive. 


tion. 


represents th 
concession to the demands 
of the men which in the interest of peace they feel able to make. 

other course would involve the surrender of a Rojee principle 
3y impose undue burdens upon industry and commer rail- 
road credit, and prevent railroad progress to meet the — increas- 
ing commercial demands of the country. 

The strike, if it sin the world forced upon the country by the best 
paid class of laborers in e world oe a ee een tee COUNTE See nae 
greatest need for transportation efficiency. The problem presented is 
not alone that of the railroad or business wor but one involving 
democracy itself, and sharply presents 7 question whether any Ke ef 
of citizens should be alowed tp possess ma pores to — —.— the Hite of 
the country by conspiring to block the. the arteries of commer: 


On the day the President appeared before 8 the com- 
mittee of eight representing the railroads went to the White 
House and read to the President their final refusal of his terms. 
The statement in full follows: 


We are unable after the most earnest consideration, to agree with the 
proposa? of the President of the United States, which is that we accept 
without arbitration “ the substitution of an eight-hour Fo for the present 

tom Doue day in all of the gee, practices and agreements,” This 18 
rani ee t an controversy, we can not surrender it without an 


be heard Agel some form of fair arbi rat on. 
ye do Zot“ assent to the statement that “the e 


Aaa hae tae ORASE on the RAD AAE Ge LOCAS ta ita 
undou! 8 e sanction o e ent of 80 n 
bal pen nar socie m 


now 
vor,“ 
ty has not yet recorded ‘ts judgment upon 


day isa basis ‘tor Ase uting pay and overtinig the length of daily 
servi = variable conditions. 

The demands seers yA this controvers, xy * not presented, 

in our judgment, for the p efinite daily in of labor 
nor a reduction in the 5355 0 labor or change in methods of 
rpose of accom an increase in 
approximately $100,b00 0000 per annum, or r cent for the 
men in ‘oad freight train train and yard service represen by the labor 
organizations i in this matter. 
After careful examination of the facts, and —— and continuous 
consultation with the conference committee o 
ourselves, we have reached a clear n of the ma; 
the questions and of the serious consequences to the railro: 
the public involved in a decision of them. 

As trustees for the public served by our lines and for the great mass 
of the less peseti 8 (not less than 80 per cent of the whole 
number) interested in the railroad wage fund—as trustees also for the 
millions o „ people that have invested their savings and capital in the 
bonds and seer of these properties, and who through the savings banks, 
the trust companies, and insurance companies are vitally interested to 
the extent of millions of dollars in the integrity and solvency of the 
railroads of the coun ‘we can not in conscience surrender, without a 
hearing, Page pee volved, nor undertake to transfer the enormous 
8 result to the transportation of the commerce of the 


ohe unt hour day, without punitive overtime, involves an annual 

increase appro in the a; te $60,000,000, and an increase of 

more than 20 per cent in the saro men already the most highly paid 

in the transportation service. e ultimate cost to the roads of an 

admission in manner of the principle —— contention can not now 

be estimated; the effect upon the efficiency of the transportation of the 

country now dy under severe test under. —— tide n business now 

noe and at a time when more d of less effort is required for 
18 pe lic welfare would be harmful beyond calculation. 

widespread effect upon the industries of the country as a whole 

is beyond measure or appraisement at this time, and in 3 > = 

0 e 

this 


s and to 


the insistent and widespread public concern over the 
situation and the consequences of a surrender by the ra 2 in 


* 

In like manner we are as ly impressed with the sense of our re- 
sponsibility to maintain and keep open the arteries of transportation, 
which carry the life blood of the commerce of the country and of the 
consequences that will flow from even a temporary interruption of 
service over the railroads, but the issues presented have been raised 
above ane beyond the and monetary questions involved and the 
3 77 Psa the consequences that may arise will rest upon those 

provoke 
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The questions involved are, in our respectful judgment. eminently 
suitable for the calm investigation and decision by the pubie bags 
the agency of fair arbitration, and can not be disposed of to the public 
satisfaction in any other manner. ‘The decision of a commission or 
board of arbitration baving the public confidence will be accepted by 
the public and the social and financial rearrangements made necessary 
thereby will be undertaken by the public, but in no less deliberate or 
orderly manner. 

The railroads of the country can not under present conditions assume 
this enormous increase in their expenses. If imposed upon them it 
would involve many in early financi embarrassment and bankruptcy 
and imperil the power of all to maintain their credit and the integrity 
of their securities. The immediate increase in cost, followed by other 
increases that would be inevitable. would substantially appropriate the 
a purchasing power of the railroads and disable them from ex- 
ending and improving their facilities and equipment, to keep abreast 
of the demands of the country for efficient transportation service, 

For these reasons we are with 5 regret unable to accept the sug- 
gestion made by the President of the United States, 

We propose, however, as a basis of scttlement, the following: 

(‘4 The railroads will, effective September 1, 1916, keep the time 
of all men represented in this movement upon an eight-hour basis, 
and by separate account, monthly, with each man maintain a record 
of the differences between the money actually earned by him on the 
present basis and the amount that would have been carned upon an 
eight-hour basis—overtime on cach basis to be computed pro rata. The 
amounts so shown will be subject to the decision of the commission 
provided for in paragraph C of this memorandum and payable in 
money, as may be directed by said commission in its findings and de- 


ons. 

(B) The Interstate Commerce Commission to supervise the keep- 
ing of these accounts and report the Increased cost of the eight-hour 
basis, after such period of actual experience, as their judgment ap- 
proves or the President may fix, not, however, less than three months, 

(C) In view of the far-reaching consequences of the declaration made 
by the President accepting the eight-hour day not only upon the rail- 
roads and the classes of labor involved directly in this controversy, 
but to the public and upon all industry, it seems plain that before the 
1 are changed the whole subject, so far as it affects 
the ra ds and thcir employees, should be investigated and deter- 
mined by a commission to be appointed by the President, of such 
standing as to compel attention and respect to its findings. The 
judgment of such a commission would be a helpful basis for adjust- 
ments with labor and such Icgislation as intelligent public opinion, so 
informed, might demand. 

The railroads will accept the findings of such a commission upon 
the issue of an eight-hour basis of pay as compared with the present 
basis, as well as upon other matters now In controversy that may 
be submitted to it by either party. 

The co ion should consist of not less than five members, and 
should also be authorized to hear and determine all questions that may 
arise in the application of the findings of said commission or in the 
working out of such plan as it may propose, 

The presidents of the railroads are prepared to continue negotia- 
tions on the subject with genuine anxiety, within the limits of their 
conviction above expressed, to find a solution of the situation. 

On the Bist the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce 
gave hearings of six hours—three hours to each side of the 
controversy. These hearings occupy 157 printed pages. On the 
same day Chairman Apasrsox of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, acting upon the belief that unless 
legislation satisfactory to the brotherhood was enacted by mid- 
night September 2 the strike would take place, introduced his 
measure, which omitted the features of the President's recom- 
mendation offensive to the brotherhood. The following state- 
ment, printed in the Washington Star of the 31st, indicates the 
panicky situation: 

HOW HIGH OFFICIALS ARE STRIVING TO-DAY TO AVERT STRIKE OF RAILWAY 
TRAINMEN, 

President Wilson goes to Capito! to consult leaders in both Houses 
regarding legislation. 

Renewing his efforts to have strike upos ned, the President summons 
the four brotherhood heads to the White House at 2 o'clock, 

Should President's personal appeal to brotherhood chiefs prove in 

„ he is prepared to issue a statement calling publicly on members 
of the brotherhoods to bring about recall of its strike order, 

Labor leaders in Con tell brotherhood chiefs they will do labor 
lasting injury and provoke public wrath by persisting in their determina- 
5 nake unless Congress passes proposed legislation before Satur- 

ay midn! A 


Gompers of the American Federation of Labor, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Todd, and members of the Interstate Commerce Commission attend 
hearing before Senate Interstate Commerce Committee. 

Postmaster General Burleson confers with President and insists mails 


ish 
Embargoes by railroads against able food supplies prove spur 
on 8 15. urry strike —— on. 


Conference of administration officials’ at Capitol considered law of 
1862 as authority for President to operate trains, especially for carriage 
of mails. No authority has yet been found a repeal of this statute. 

The press of the same day contained the following evidence 
of activity: 

After the Senators departure Majority Leader Krrenix, Representa- 
tive ADAMSON, and Postmaster General Burleson went into conference 
with the President. 


ADAMSON BILL HELD UP. 

Postmaster General Burleson and Representatives Kircmix, ADAM- 
SON and Harrison, the latter a member of the Rules Committee, had 
been closeted in the majority leader's office in the House going over 
the Adamson Dill. They discussed the situation, and meantime Mr. 
ADAMSON, who had planned to introduce his bill immediately, held up 
that measure pending their conference with the President. 

3 ve ADAMSON, chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, said: 

“We will pass the eight-hour bill introduced to-day in the House 
to-morrow. That will include the provision for an investigation of the 
effect of the eight-hour day on the railroads. That, we believe, will 
prevent the strike.“ 

Following the conference the President returned to the White House. 

“I bave just been keeping in touch with things to see that they keep 
moving, and they are moving,” said the President as he left the con- 
ference with congressional leaders. The president's face beamed with 
a broad smile. 

PRESIDENT’S EXPECTATIONS. 


The President expects that the action of the railroads in issulug em- 
bargo orders against periananje freight, thus affecting food, will baye 
some effect In quickening action by Congress, 

Statements of brotherhood leaders that if the eight-hour law is 
5 by Saturday night the strike order will be rescinded led the 

esident to redouble his efforts to have the measure rushed. 

The panicky conditions of House leaders were displayed by 
their total subserviency to the wishes of the brotherhoods, as 
indicated by the following statement of the press: 

The House leaders arranged at the conference for expedition of the 
bill through the House. The Rules Committee, anticipating a probable 
Jack of quorum of the Interstate Commerce Committee, will report a 
special rule to discharge that committee from consideration of the bill, 
so that it may be taken up and passed by the House Saturday afternoon 
at the latest. 

BROTHERHOOD CHIEFS TO SEE 1T. 


Majority Leader Kixchix, immediately after the conference with the 
President, directed that the House eight-hour bill as drawn should be 
carefully revised and gone over and that it be submitted to the brother- 
hoods for approval and assurances before it is pa 5 

“We are not going to pass anything unless it will stop the strike,” 
said Krrcuix. “Mr. Garretson told the Senate committee that they 
wanted a penalty provision put in the bill. 

“All we propose is an eight-hour day and for an investigation of the 
effect, pending which there shall be no interference with present wages. 
We want to see if the brotherhoods will agree to that.“ 

PRESIDENT IS ACQUIESCENT. 

From some of the Democratic leaders it was learned that the Presi- 
dent favors some other plan and more effective legislation, but that if 
edt nor get it at once he would accept the House proposal if it is 
pu rough. 

“The House ought and will take prompt action,” said Representative 
HARRISON, of Mississippi, following the conference. “The indications 
are that the Senate may not be able to act before Monday. 

“The matter is of such grave importance that it demands quick and 
drastic action by Congress, without parley and without delay. I favor 
reporting a rule to ye the bill through the House, allowing a reasonable 
time for debate, but without unnecessary delay. 

‘ The responsibility is on the House and on Congress. Congress will 
act as once,” 


Further evidence of this panic that overcame official Wash- 
ington, from the President down to janitor, was the presence of 
the President throughout the morning of the 31st in his office 
in the Capitol, where he could keep in close touch with every 
movement. - The constant fear of the leaders that they might not 
meet the requirements of the four brotherhoods was told in 
this dispatch, printed in all the Washington papers September 2: 

While the House was at work the three brotherhood heads, at the 
invitation of Democratic Leader Krrcutn, occupied the Ways and Means 
Committee room near the entrance to the House floor, and were in con- 
stant consultation with the labor spokesmen in the House. They were 
insistent that the eight-hour day provision go through without any 
of the arbitration or wage-fixing amendments put forward during the 
debate. Representative Casey, of Pennsylvania, was constantly on the 

between them and Representative Kircmtx, and Representative 

EATING, of Colorado, who conducted their fight on the floor. When 
the vote was taken they obviously were pleased. Their failure to make 
statements was attributed to fear that anything they might say would 
have an undesirable effect upon deliberations in the Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, this measure was born in fright, fathered by 
fear, cradled in partisan politics, and carried through to final 
action under duress. It was brought into the House by special 
rule, ordered upon its passage by 4.30 of the same day, sent 
to the Senate, which was then in session awaiting action of the 
House, where it was debated until 10 o'clock that night when 
agreement was reached to take a final vote by 6 p. m. of the 
next day, which was Saturday, to enable the President to sign 
it before the time limit fixed by the brotherhoods beyond which 
the strike order would not be revoked. The Senate displaced 
their own plan or proposal in order to take up the House bill 
and to save time and possible disaster to leaders refused the 
slightest amendment, to avoid the necessity of going back to 
the House for concurrence. I do not believe the history of 
legislation furnishes a duplicate of such action. This in my 
judgment was the high-water mark of national humiliation 
if not degradation, as one Member put it, as well as the low- 
water mark of national honor and dignity. It is but a sugges- 
tion of what is before us, and what will happen if this element 
of fear is to dominate the legislative body in the future as in 
these days just prior to an election. I am not inveighing against 
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the representatives of the 400,000 men nor am I asserting that 
they have no just ground for their claim. 

The increase of wages may be warranted. I do not know; 
neither did any of us know. Information is necessary before 
intelligent action can be taken. We have not that information, 
and while there is so little consideration given for the 99 per 
cent of our population I can not foreclose arbitration of the dis- 
pute to vote for the contention of less than 1 per cent in a 
panic, These representatives of labor are to be congratulated 
upon their personal achievement in frightening Congress to its 
knees. The time chosen was well planned. They found a Con- 
gress in session that they had reasons to believe would do their 
bidding. This is not to say that they desired to bring the mat- 
ter to Congress at the onset. The President did that for them. 
The history of the last Congress, as well as this, is such that 
they would not risk much in coming to this body. This Con- 
gress is not different from the Sixty-third Congress, which took 
the first step of a series of which this panicky act is but the 
third step. The first was when Congress obeyed the demands of 
certain leaders to exempt labor unions from the operation of 
the Sherman antitrust law. That was in 1913. President Wil- 
son, not yet obsessed with the second-term germ, signed the 
sundry civil bill with the exemption, but he denounced in spe- 
cific terms the exemption. He gave his reasons for signing the 
bill that there were other funds with which to prosecute such 
violation, otherwise a veto would have been interposed. Then 
came the second step, the Clayton bill—not a rider of an ap- 
propriation bill, but a legislative act—which wrote into statute 
law the legal exemption of certain classes of citizens—to be 
specific, labor unions—from the operations of antitrust laws. 
The bill passed both Houses and the President signed it, so far 
as we know without batting an eye. Here by law we declare 
that certain classes are free to do acts which if done by others 
would be criminal. That was sowing to the wind, and we are 
now reaping the harvest. In a panic, in the face of a threat to 
stop all transportation unless certain conditions are met by a 
certain time, this Congress, the legislative body of 100,000,000 
American freemen, legislates upon a doubtful constitutional 
question, offers a remedy to avert a threatened danger that 
may prove worse than the disease. This Congress proceeds to 
do a thing in fear, under duress, and proposes a perfectly fool- 
ish procedure of investigation of the thing done, after it is done, 
to see whether we were right or wrong in doing it. We do this 
upon the demand of and for a small fraction of our people 
against the protest of the employers, and place the additional 
burden upon the public without consulting the public or even 
knowing our grounds, save that we can not help ourselves. 
Both House and Senate, in the presence of crowded galleries, 
rang out throughout the day the notes of fear that unless we 
compel the employers to grant the concession the country will 
face untold suffering. They were but repeating the statement 
of the President, which virtually was a dictation to Congress 
to order the public to pay the bills whether right or wrong. 
Such abject abdication of Congress has no precedent. Instead 
of capitulating to either side of this controversy, we should 
have, on the part of the public, ordered the two sides to com- 
pose their differences through arbitration. 


Mr. Speaker, it will appear to be criticism which at no time is 
pleasant to say that the President made a fatal plunder when 
he abandoned the principles of arbitration by ordering one side 
to surrender its contention without arbitration. If the future 
did not hold such tragic possibilities as the outcome of this 
action makes inevitable, I would withhold the criticism. The 
evils toward which we are rapidly going are manifold. This 
step of abandonment of arbitration when taken by the head of 
our Government in an official command to the Congress sets a 
precedent against the best possible method of settling labor 
disputes from which we will not recover soon. It opens the 
Pandora box. The action caused the President to cease to be a 
mediator and made him a partisan dictator. It involves humilia- 
tion to Congress and dire possibilities to the country. 

A second error was his abandonment of his plan laid before 
Congress in his public address to govern future events. This 
abandonment clearly indicates that he was in a state of panic 
which made him unwilling to insist upon any item not agreed 
upon by the four brotherhoods. From start to end he played 
to the one side in this controversy as demonstrated by the events 
here depicted. Nothing was done to offend the brotherhoods 
and nothing was left undone to please them. Even his signature 
to the resolution was affixed by the use of four pens, one for 
each brotherhood—a great play. 

In the light of these events it may well be asked why all this 
staging. Mr. Gompers in his ready-made statement may have 
furnished the answer in his call upon union labor to support 


Mr. Wilson. The same answer is vocal about the corridors of 
both Chambers of Congress and in the hotel lobbies, where are 
heard assurances from Democratic leaders that Wilson has 
“cinched ” the labor vote. While it was perfectly apparent that 
this element was in the play thus staged it is not conclusive 
that it will have that result. The average union man does his 
own thinking, and the mere suggestion of a delivery of his vote 
to any man or party by any head or committee will not set well. 
On the other hand, favors granted to the 400,000 men directly 
affected witl not appease the 1,600,000 others engaged in the 
same employment but not included in this resolution. 

Then the 2,000,000 union labor membership is but a small 
fraction of the great body of labor which will be called upon 
to help make up the increase ordered by this resolution. Ex- 
planations may be demanded. The uncertain effect that such 
legislation will have directly upon the business of the country 
and indirectly upon the vast body of labor is another item that 
must be considered. This play has two viewpoints. The Amer- 
ican public are the final judges of what is equitable burden, and 
must be reckoned with ultimately when it is put upon them 
without their consent. They pay the bills, and will have a right 
to demand some consideration 

Mr. Speaker, my vote against this resolution was cast with- 
out fear or fayor, because of my desire to avert a worse situa- 
tion that we must all face sooner or later, because of the 
inevitable outcome of such legislation. It closes up the safe 
method of arbitration in a contest that is not temporary, but 
must be cumulative and which is just beginning, between forces 
which ought to be friends in cooperation rather than enemies 
in battle array. 

When we openly abandon this method to adjust these inevi- 
table conflicts we abandon constructive for destructive plans. 
We openly refuse peaceful methods and resort to the test of 
physical force and endurance. This is the contest this Govern- 
ment will face in the very near future. I have always stood for 
what I thought was the rights of labor, not only in organization, 
but in employment. In the Ohio constitutional convention, of 
which I was vice president, we gave authority to the legislature 
to enact laws to secure the eight-hour day, workman compensa- 
tion, insurance against occupational diseases, minimum wage, 
and other items, all of which I supported by voice and vote; but 
we also urged arbitration as the best method of settling labor 
disputes, 

Under no circumstances would I have supported any meas- 
ures to foreclose that method of adjustment. I have voted here 
in Congress for the shorter hours. If this resolution were an 
eight-hour day instead of a raise of wages under the guise of 
eight hours, I would not have hesitated to cast my vote for it, 
provided I was convinced that it could have been made work- 
able. But that was not the issue. The determinant with me 
was whether we should foreclose arbitration in future dis- 
putes and invite open warfare between these mighty forces. 

Mr. Speaker, at a former time, when the Congress was not in 
a panicky state of mind, I gave my views of the relation be- 
tween capital and labor, which I still hold. I then said: 

“Two views of labor have been held by the race—one looked 
upon it as an involuntary compulsion to be shunned as an evil; 
it was variously pronounced a task, a burden, a curse. The 
other view looked upon it as an opportunity, not necessarily an 
end in itself, but rather a means to an end—the end being the 
achievement, The former view was due largely to the stratifi- 
cation of society, which was built upon the basis that labor was 
of the many for the sake of the few. Even in the most cultured 
days of Greece the great mass of the population, fully nine- 
tenths, were mere slaves of the small proportion known as citi- 
zens. When the scholars of that country were gathered in the 
academic groves of Athens to be taught by Plato and Aristotle 
most of the teachers were consigned to a life of labor with no 
control over their time or talent. 

“The same deduction in a sense could be made of feudal 
Europe down to the thirteenth century. In a smaller measure 
this stratification could be seen in modern Europe. 

“Probably it is true that our own country, the home of the 
great middle-class population, offers the best concrete examples 
of a reversal of the rule so long observed. Here we can see 
the promised fruition of a principle that labor is not a curse but 
a blessing. There is one steady tendency to be observed—power 
and privilege gradually slipping from the few, and an equally 
noticeable growth of these among the many. The one is con- 
stantly lessening while the other is increasing. 

“Tn our own country there is a constant growth of appre- 
ciation for the average man. The credentials of success of pre- 
ferment are no longer birth, name, possessions, position, or acci- 
dent. The poor of to-day may be the rich of to-morrow. The 
laborer of to-day may be the captain of industry to-morrow. 
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The weak of to-day may be the strong of to-morrow. The ruled 
of to-day may be the ruler of to-morrow. This possibility dates 
to the honor with which labor is held in the world. Whatever 
may have been its level in the past, it is one of honor in the 
future. The mere fact that the laborer of to-day may become 
the employer of to-morrow is an assurance that is destined to be 
held in proper regard. Long ago our country admitted that it 
was not the thing done, but the manner in which it was done 
that dictated its rank. Some labor with brain alone—the pro- 
fessions—others labor with hand alone—menial service—while 
still others labor with hand directed by trained brain—that 
is the skilled worker. It is the purpose of modern society to 
multiply this skilled class. This is the purpose of the vocational 
school which has taken such deep hold upon the country that 
Congress has now a bill before both bodies providing Federal 
aid for such training to the amount of $7,000,000 annually. It 
is the conviction not only of the vocational commission, but of 
most thinking people, that our future welfare as a Nation lies 
in our ability to insure a happy and successful worker. The 


vast mass of our people must live by the work of their hands, 


The problem is to guarantee not only the maximum of product, 
but also the acme of joy to the worker. As I said on the floor 
of the House— 

„The first and chief duty of any government republican in 
form, in which its character must depend upon the intelligence 
of the body politic, is education, the broadest possible educa- 
tional training to service to the State and Nation. 

The real function of government is to produce a high-grade 
citizenship, Indeed, that is the ground for government, with all 
the burdens entailed. This citizenship may and must be viewed 
from two angles—first, the State, and, second, the individual. 
The character of the citizen’s activity is twofold; it is purely 
menial, which until recently expressed itself in professional 
occupations; or it may be physical largely, which is seen in 
manual labor. The latter represents the great bulk of any 
nation’s people. The educated product of a community is di- 
vided into three groups, viz, the college graduate, the high- 
school graduate, and those who leave school before the high 
school is reached. The college graduate represents less than 2 
per cent, the high-school graduate numbers less than 6 per 
cent, while those below the high school are at least 93 per cent. 
Most obviously the 98 per cent must be the chief concern of the 
State. 

“*With no systematic vocational program, our present sys- 
tem does not reach the great mass of the youth by giving that 
sort of education that will best fit them to adjust their lives to 
the work they must follow after leaving school. The maximum 
results of education stop short of the professional rank, It is 
not adapted to the most needed knowledge and training; it does 
not seek to produce the highest skill, and really is that unset- 
tling process for failure rather than success. 

„The country’s error with the great mass of our people is 
due to the wrong conception of the object of education, which is 
confined to simple culture, with little reference to the real work 
of the citizen. 

“* Broad, general culture is the chief goal of the teacher—the 
altruistic leader, In this class are placed all great educational 
lights and leaders—Pestalozzi, Kant, Fichte, Arnold, Channing, 
Wayland, Horace Mann, and Emerson. 

Most of these spiritual leaders regarded education its own 
reward. A boy or a girl should be educated primarily because 
he was a human soul which would be most sinful to allow to 
remain unopened. The chief measure of any system of educa- 
tion was the amount of soul power expressed by spiritual appre- 
ciation that could be realized. 

„While this conception should be kept before the Nation, it 
is perfectly apparent in this workaday world that this goal is 
not the lot of the vast mass of the human family. The Nation 
must face the problem as it is and not as it ought to be; how- 
ever, the final goal should not be lost sight of. In the condition 
which confronts the Nation rather than a theory, over 90 per 
cent, or 9 pupils out of every 10, will be called on by the State 
to make a living by the employment of manual labor—work 
with their hands. A system of education that does not care for 
the nine-tenths is notoriously faulty. This great body of pupils 
are not necessarily what they are by choice, but by circum- 
stances which they can not control, whether by lack of fore- 
sight and ability is not at issue. However, the State, by a 
proper system of education, can minimize the evil influences 
and multiply greatly the useful products of the talents await- 
ing development. The system should seek to enable the youth 
to command his environment. If he is on the farm and is to 
follow the plow, sow the crop, and reap the harvest he should 
be trained to do it, not as his father did, necessarily, but in the 
best way to compel the earth to yield its maximum product with 


a minimum expenditure of energy. His agriculture should be 
scientific. If he is in the city, then the work of his hand should 
not be after the methods of his ancestors for generations past, 
but should reflect knowledge of the subject, science, and skill in 
handling—art. 

„The interests of the farm call for agricultural training 
schools. The congested urban life calls for vocational schools, 
combining the science of the technical school and the art of 
skill of the industrial school. 

„What has been accomplished, and how, on the farm? What 
can and should be done among the urban peoples? 

„The real purpose of the State should be to keep open to 
every youth an equal opportunity to make the most of life. It 
should assist in clarifying purpose and presenting opportunity. 
The boy who is to till the soil should be led to it in the best 
possible way. The boy or girl who is to work in a shop should 
be educated for it. In other words, the State should assist in 
preparing every citizen for some vocation, This duty is two- 
fold—first, its reflex upon the worker, and, second, its effect 
upon the State.’ 

I see no better way to solve the problem of labor and capital, 
which becomes acute at periodie times, than a proper concep- 
tion on the part of both of the rights and duties of each, which 
must be expressed by the word ‘cooperation,’ and which in 
turn demands efficiency on the part of labor and rational con- 
sideration on the part of capital. The sensitive feature of this 
problem is revealed continually by numerous items, such, for ex- 
ample, as the recent report of the Industrial Commission on 
Unemployment in the United States. All are agreed on the fact 
of unemployment, It is not psychological. But there is a wide 
difference as to the causes. The significant difference is dis- 
played by the 183 witnesses affiliated with labor in contrast 
with the 181 affiliated with the employers of labor.” 

“A careful study of these divergences reveal the acute dif- 
ference. One group assigns one line of causes; the other an 
entirely different line. If there is no agreement on the cause, 
there can be none on the remedy. This confusion may be due 
in part to a failure in comprehending the real situation, in part 
to prejudice, and in part to the work of propaganda. So long 
as the problem is viewed as a contest rather than as a coopera- 
tion extravagances must be expected. 

“John Stuart Mill once said you must always demand more 
than is possible to grant in order to secure as much as possible. 
If this policy is pursued, and the demands become regnant, as 
is so often the case, these two great forces become armed camps 
of opposing forces instead of affiliated bodies for mutual help- 
fulness. A proper conception of this problem would avoid the 
unwisdom of the demand for legislation discriminating between 
citizens in a Republic, where every citizen is equal to every 
other citizen under the law. No thoughtful citizen can contem- 
plate such legislation with equanimity. A law which declares 
an act unlawful if performed by one man and lawful if com- 
mitted by another is more serious to this Republic than is at 
once discerned. It is based upon a misconception of the relation 
of capital and labor. This same serious situation is revealed 
in such statements as ‘the business man holds the balance of 
power in Congress,’ or ‘labor has the balance of power.’ Such 
propaganda proceeds upon the basis that the two are enemies, 

“The solution of this problem lies in a better comprehension 
of the relation of capital and labor. This relation depends upon 
a recognition of the rights of both. Capital has rights that 
labor must respect; labor has rights that capital must respect. 
These rights are not antagonistic but cooperative. So long as 
the two are regarded as at enmity, the problem is serious and 
both must suffer. Capital, which assumes all the risk, must be 
conceded a profitable investment; its owner must be granted 
the right of contract, with the remedy for its violation. Labor, 
on the other hand, must be conceded fair wages, reasonable 
hours, steady employment, and the right of contract, with 
remedy for violation. It can also demand certain assurances, 
as against insanitary conditions and caution against injury, 
and so forth. 


“Capital must depend upon a degree of cooperation and effi- 
ciency on the part of labor in order to insure labor's rights. 
On the other hand, labor must depend upon the willingness of 
capital to guarantee those rights not merely as rights of labor 
but as duty of capital. 

“The profits of capital must look to the efficiency of labor, 
and the efficiency of labor must look to the profits of capital. 
The two must be in accord; each must see the other’s advantage, 
else both must waste.” 

Mr. Speaker, instead of the Nation’s Congress legislating in 
a panic, in a manner which all openly deplore and many ex- 
pressly declare themselves helpless to do otherwise, it would be 
more in keeping with the public welfare and the dignity of legis- 
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lation to calmly and deliberately gð forward to meet in an 
orderly, not a revolutionary, way the problem that is inevitable. 
Above all, we should not openly invite great complications by a 
craven surrender of principle in order to avert a possible period 
of suffering. Had the strike leaders refused to revoke the 
order—which I do not believe they would have done, in the face 
of public sentiment—it is quite apparent that it would have been 
very brief at best, if it would have more than interrupted traffic 
temporarily. It would have been better, in my judgment, to have 
kept free from taking sides until public interests would have 
demanded the Government’s intercession, and then by a decree 
that if the adjustment can not be reached the Government would 
serve the public until it could be done. This strong hand will in- 
evitably be called into requisition. The Government’s function 
is not to decide between contestants, but to induce them to com- 
pose their differences. In the sight of recent events the future 
will be ominous. 


“A Government Touches the Lowest Point of Ignominy When 
It Confesses its Inability to Protect the Lives and the 
Property of its Citizens.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON: JOHN R. FBR, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, September 1, 1916. 


Mr. FARR. Mr. Speaker, with other preeminent attain- 
ments, ex-President Theodore Roosevelt is distinguished as a 
close student of history, and ready and forceful in the applica- 
tion of the lessons of history to the emergency of a particular 
occasion. 

When he heard the Republican candidate for the Presidency, 
Charles E. Hughes, make his masterful arraignment of the ad- 
ministration of President Wilson in his speech of acceptance of 
the nomination in New York, July 31, 1916, Col. Roosevelt, in 
an interview given to the newspapers, said: 


Just before coming in to listen to Mr. Hughes's just characteriza- 
tion of Mr. Wilson's failure to protect the lives and property of Ameri- 
cans in Mexico and on the high seas, I happened to look up John 
Fiske’s Critical Period of American History, and was struck by the 
following two sentences: 

“A government touches the lowest point of ignominy when it con- 
fesses its inability to protect the lives and the property of its citizens.” 

“A government which has come to this has failed in discharging the 
primary function of government and forthwith ceases to have any 
reason for existing." 

Mr. Hughes has pointed out in his speech, with self-restraint but 
with emphasis, that it is precisely this primary function which Mr. 
Wilson's administration has failed to discharge, and that it is 8 
this point of ignominy to which he has reduced the Nation over whi 
he is President. 


American Industries After the European War—History 
Constantly Repeats Itself. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JULIUS KAHN, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, September 4, 1916. 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, about twenty-three hundred years 
ago Thucydides, the Greek historian and philosopher, declared 
that history constantly repeats itself. The truth of that asser- 
tion has been demonstrated time and again during the brief ex- 
istence of these United States. Our history has repeated itself 
constantly and will continue to do so, no doubt, during all the 
years of our national life. But the surprising thing about it is 
that we learn nothing from past experiences, The lessons of 
past history are entirely lost upon us. Let me give an illus- 
tration that is particularly apt at the present time. 

During the War of 1812 and the period of the Napoleonic 
wars, by reason of British orders in council, Napoleon's decrees, 
nonintercourse acts, and embargoes, our foreign trade was prac- 
tically wiped out. In consequence our home industries grew at 
a rapid rate. The attempt to shut off our foreign trade resulted 
in the upbuilding of American factories, mills, and workshops. 
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Despite the damage to our shipping the country was exceedingly 
prosperous. Our tariff duties were not high, but the war pre- 
yented the mills and workshops of Europe from dumping their 
manufactured products on the markets of the United States, 
Napoleon, however, met his Waterloo on June 18, 1815. The 
armies of Europe were gradually disbanded and the soldiers 
returned to the farms, the mills, and the factories. The con- 
clusion of peace immediately threw our ports open to foreign 
trade. It was not long before the producers of Europe were 
dumping their surplus productions into our markets. These soon 
became glutted. Shiploads of cottons and woolens and iron- 
ware came in a veritable flood to our shores. The agents of the 
producers offered them for sale on most liberal terms. They 
gave long credit. So steady and constant was. the stream of 
goods, wares, and merchandise sent to the United States that 
they were finally put up at public auction and disposed of to the 
highest bidders, 

Lord Brougham justified the speculative character of this 
trade on the ground that— j 

It was well worth while to incur a loss upon the first exportation in 
order by the glut to stifle in the cradle those rising manufactures in the 


United States which the war had forced into existence contrary to the 
natural course of things. 


No American interested in the upbuilding of the industries of 
his country should ever forget that statement. It has been the 
principle upon which all those foreign producers who would de- 
stroy American enterprise have constantly acted. 

From 1815 to 1816 the importations doubled. American woolen 
mills were compelled to shut down, and many of the owners were 
ruined. The manufacturers of iron on the Atlantic seaboard 
shut down their furnaces and put out their fires. Congress was 
memorialized by the cotton manufacturers of New England and 
Pennsylvania for protection against the low-priced goods from 
England and India. The manufacturers of paper and the 
printers protested against the competition of Holland and 
France. The sugar planters of Louisiana, the manufacturers of 
cordage of Massachusetts, the hat makers of New York, the gun- 
smiths of Lancaster, Pa., and the owners of hemp factories in 
Lexington, Ky., all demanded protection against European com- 
petition. 

As a result of these insistent demands, on February 12, 1816, 
Mr. Dallas, then Secretary of the Treasury, submitted a pro- 
tective-tariff bill to Congress. Many increases in import duties 
were subsequently enacted by the Congress, but they were in- 
sufficient to keep out the flood of foreign importations. Up to 
this time the tariff had not been framed with the sole idea that 
American manufacturers were to be protected from the cheap 
labor of Europe and Asia. But ultimately the tariff act of 1824 
was intended to afford such protection. 

During the period between 1819 and 1824, by reason of the 
enormous importations of foreign goods, the factories in the 
United States languished and the country was in a state of panic. 
The tariff act of 1824 afforded considerable relief, but the duties 
were still found to be insufficient. Therefore in 1828 the tariff 
rates were still further increased. This law of 1828 was de- 
nounced by South Carolina and other Southern States, and 
finally led to the compromise tariff of 1833, which was said to 
give “a lease of nine years to protection.” Under this latter 
act the duties were practically sealed down by one-tenth of the 
excess over 20 per cent each year, until in 1842 there would 
remain a horizontal rate of 20 per cent ad valorem on most all 
imported commodities. These latter tariff measures stopped the 
influx of foreign goods into our markets and resulted in the 
further upbuilding of American industries. However, about this 
time the tariff became a sectional issue. The cotton growers of 
the South demanded free trade. The manufacturers of New 
England and the Middle States demanded protection for their 
growing industries. And then in 1846 the so-called Walker tariff 
was enacted into law. 

It was a tariff for revenue only. It was stated to be the 
lowest tariff this country had ever known. It was followed by 
great prosperity, and the Democrats have constantly endeavored 
to credit that prosperity to the Walker tariff of 1846. Republic- 
ans, on the other hand, assert that the tariff law had absolutely 
nothing to do with this prosperity. It was due to other causes, 
they maintain. In the same year that the Walker law was en- 
acted we declared war against Mexico, and for two years we were 
engaged in a struggle with that country. During this period, 
with thousands of men taken from the industrial centers of the 
country to fight in the armies of the United States, thus reduc- 
ing the supply of labor, the country was prosperous despite the 
low tariff. 

In the same year, 1846, Elias Howe invented the sewing 
machine, which immediately came into use and materially re- 
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duced the cost of production of mannfactured cotton and woolen 


goods. In the year 1848 gold was discovered in California. It 
added materially to the world’s supply of the yellow metai. In 
1851 this supply was again enhanced by the discovery of gold in 
Australia. Then came the Crimean War in Europe. There 
were great demands for the products of American farms and 
workshops, which added greatly to the prosperity of the United 
States. By reason of these events the Republicans insist that 
during that period any kind of a tariff law would not have 
interfered with the prosperity of the United States. That pros- 
perity, they claim, resulted from all these collateral and fortu- 
nate circumstanees I have narrated. Then, in 1857, by reason 
of the apparent prosperity of this country, Secretary Walker 
advised a still further reduction of import duties. 
The tariff act passed in that year eut down all the rates in 
the various schedules considerably below those that had been 
in force since the passage of the law of 1846. And then came 
the panie of 1857. There is no doubt that the lowering of the 
tariff duties by the act of March 3, 1857, helped materially to 
bring about this crisis. Mr. Blaine in his “Twenty Years in 
Congress expressed this view, as follows: 

The protectionists therefore held that the boasted 


country under the ta of 1846 was abnormal in o: 
acter. It series of events ex 


rosperity of the 

n and in char- 
at home and 
doctrine of proba- 
en peace was restored 

in Europe, when foreign looms and forges were set going with renewed 
and when at home 
the country was 


and Paes ae of depres- 
sion. The Oey eager maintain t from 1 to 1857 the United 
States wo have enjoyed presperity under any form of tariff, but 


have saved it. 


Thus our past history should teach us what to do to-day. Do 
we want a repetition of what we went through right after the 
Napoleonic wars and the Crimean War? Is not history repeat- 
ing itself to-day in the Underwood tariff law of 1913? The 
Speaker of this House, Hon. CHAMP CLARK, in addressing the 
House when the Underwood tariff bill was passed, proclaimed it 
the lowest tariff law that had ever been enacted by the Ameri- 
ean Congress. He said it was even lower than the Walker tariff 
of 1846. Be that as it may, the customhouse records disclose 
the fact that during the few months it was in operation prior 
to the outbreak of the European war at the beginning of August, 
1914, the manufactured imports from the factories of Europe, 
and especialy in woolen and cotton goods, increased enormously. 

Our own factories began to close down just as they did during 
the low-tariff period following the Napoleonic wars. Again the 
flood of manufactured goods which reached our shores was caus- 
ing our own mills and workshops to shut down. History was 
repeating itself. Our workmen were thrown out of employment 
and hundreds of thousands of factory hands were idle. Soup 
houses were established in many communities in the industrial 
centers of our country. 

However, the outbreak of the European war cut off the im- 
portations from the countries across the Atlantic. Soon after 
the beginning of the war the factories of this country began to 
manufacture munitions of war and all kinds of supplies to be 
used by the armies of the belligerent nations. As a result we 
have had prosperity in those sections of the country which are 
engaged in this manufacture. But what will be the aftermath? 
The mills and factories of England have not been destroyed. 
They will be ready to resume operations the moment peace is 
declared. Germany has not been invaded. Her factories, too, 
are intact. When peace shall be proclaimed her soldiers will 
return to the arts of peace. The factories of England and Ger- 
many will be running again, full blast. Both countries will be 
in need of ready money to replenish their empty treasuries, and 
again the products of their mills, their factories, and their work- 
shops will be dumped on the American market under the low 
tariff duties of the Underwood law. 

I hope the lessons of the past will not be lost upon my country- 
men. I hope that realizing the dangers that confront American 
industries they will elect to the Senate and to the House enough 
Members pledged to the enactment of a protective tariff to insure 
the passage of such a law. If they will but take a page from 
their own history, the history of the first half of the nineteenth 
century, they will elect as President the Republican candidate 
who is pledged to the enactment of a protective tariff. 

Why even Great Britain is beginning to seek remedial legis- 
lation to prevent the dumping of the goods of other nations 
into her ports at the close of the present war. She has always 
been considered a free-trade country. Her business men are 
among the shrewdest traders in the world. On July 13, 1915, 
a “subcommittee of the advisory committee of the board of 


trade on commercial intelligence, with respect to measures for 
securing the position after the war of certain branches of 
British industry,” was appointed. This subcommittee investi- 
gated the conditions that will probably arise after the war in 
the following lines of enterprise: Paper manufacture, the 
printing trades, including color printing, the stationery trade, 
the jewelers and silversmiths’ trade, cutlery, fancy leather 
goods, glassware, table glass, laboratory ware, and glass bottles, 
china and earthenware, electrical apparatus, brush; and so forth, 
trade, and hardware. 

Among the remedies suggested and recommended in the re- 
port is that of tariff protection. The report was made on the 
IIth day of January, 1916. It states: 

We are bound fo say that so far as our particular inquiry has gone, 
thi some amount of weight has been attached to the various pro- 

forward, * * they were all ed as of secondary 
portance in comparison with one question, and that is the possibility 
or otherwise of tariff protection after the cessation of the war. Prac- 
tically all of the representative firms and 
asked for a measure of protection. 

If that represents the attitude of the British manufacturers, 
how much more important is it that laws be enacted for the 
protection of American industries. With our high scale of 
wages, our better working conditions, how much greater is our 
need for protection. Let us prepare our country against the 
certain flood of manufactured goods from Europe that is bound 
to come under the existing Underwood tariff law. Let us not 
be deaf to the voice of the past. A protective tariff framed by 
a Republican Congress pledged to the principles of protection 
and signed by a Republican President will alone avert financial 
catastrophe when this cruel European war is over. 
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Defense of Mr. Samuel Herrick. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROYAL C. JOHNSON, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Is roe House or Representatives, 
Monday, September 4, 1916. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, in a recent 
article in an Oregon paper appears the following: 
WASHINGTON, August 7, 1916. 


88. OO ager leased by the e of his bill ap- 
ting $94,000 for of the settlers of Sherman County, 
„ Who were So be the Eastern Oregon Land Co. 
strongly of the opirion that attorneys claiming fees for services in 


p psu of the bill are entitled to nothing on that account. 
Samuel H ck, a Washington attorney, has contracts with a num- 
ber of the claimants provi that he is to receive 20 per cent of the 
sum realized for presenting their case to Congress. bill provides 
that not more than 5 per cent shall be paid on account of such claims, 
and Mr. Sinnotr says Herrick is not entitled to that. 


HERRICK OF NO ASSISTANCE. 


tin, tween good Imants and those who admittedly had no 
„ although a cee of Special Agent T. B. Neuhausen detailing 
the merits of the different claims was available. 

„Many of the items in the bill thus presented could not be defended 
and the measure was consequently held up. 
SINNOTT INTRODUCES BILL. 


I felt could not successfully attacked. This bill has 
through my efforts and the efforts of other members of the 
n delegation. Herrick had nothing te do with it, and no one 
owes him anything for services, so far as I can see.” 

Mr. Herrick is a fellow citizen of mine, a resident and voter 
of South Dakota, and known to me to be an upright, conscien- 
tious, and able lawyer, particularly in his specialty of public- 
land and mining law. Graduating from the Columbian Law 
School of this city at the very head of a class of 83, he has since 
made good and fulfilled the promise thus held out. When I 
was attorney general of the State of South Dakota I had oeca- 
sion to learn of his capability and qualities in a land case 
against the State, in which he had been employed by my prede- 
cessor in office. Only last winter he was again employed by 
that State in some important litigation in the United States 
Supreme Court, involving the constitutionality of the State 
p law, and was successful therein. He likewise appears 
for the State of Mississippi in all of its land grants, hus one 
or more cases pending for the State of Florida, a large number 
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for the State of Louisiana, and represents many important inter- 
ests before the Interior Department and the courts, though his 
services are usually to be found on the side of the lowly home- 
steader. 

As an instance of the way in which Mr. Herrick is regarded 
by men in public life, I quote the following from a letter of 
introduction given August 20, 1908, to the then Secretary of 
Agriculture by Hon. Francis W. Cushman, long a member of 
this party from the State of Washington and known, loved, and 
revered here as “the Abraham Lincoln of the House.” In this 
letter Mr. Cushman says: 

I do wish to say that from a long and intimate acquaintance in 
Washington City with Mr. Herrick that I not only regard him as a 
lawyer of unusual attainments, but one of the most intelligent and 
conscientious men I have met in Washington City. I have had con- 
siderable business with him, and I have been impressed with his sin- 
cerity and uprightness. 

The following might be quoted from a letter to Mr. Herrick, 
dated August 28, 1908, from Hon. Henry F. AsHunsr, then dis- 
trict attorney of Coconino County, Flagstaff, Ariz., and now 
United States Senator from that State: 

I have received and carefully read the brief filed by you in support 
of the appeal of the H. E. of Victor La Londe. I congratulate you 
very heartily, for it is the best brief, the most complete, the most concise, 
and the strongest I have ever read in an H. E. contest, and I have 
had more than 60 cases before the department in which briefs were 
filed in my behalf by other attorneys. 

If we lose this case, it will not be your fault; and if we win it the 
glory will all be yours. 

The late Senator Kittredge, from my own State, wrote Mr. 
Herrick on August 26, 1907: 

I again extend congratulations to you for the success with which 
you are meeting in the numerous South Dakota cases. 

The following recommendation was given by the Hon. Jesse 
J. Dunn, of Oklahoma, who was chairman of the first consti- 
tutional convention of that State and subsequently chief justice 
of the supreme court of that State, a man described by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Frrrts], in a letter dated March 
17, 1908, as “ one of the best and brainest men we have in Okla- 
homa. This statement does not only come from me, but would 
come from almost any citizen in the State.” Mr. Dunn wrote 
a Wichita (Kans.) firm on January 17, 1907, thus: 

We recommend Mr. Herrick of your city, who we regard as the Mart J 
best land lawyer in the United States. He has done a great deal of busi- 
ness for us and has always dore it in the best and most satisfactory 
manner and for the most reasonable fees. 

The following is from a letter to him, of March 17, 1907, from 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCuamer]: 1 

I fully appreciate your good work in this matter, as in all others you 
have had to do with, in which you have been interested. 

The following is in a letter from the late Senator Kittredge, 
dated Sioux Falls, September 18, 1913, to Mr. Henry Heinz, of 
Elkton, in that State: 

Mr. Herrick is an attorney in whom I am sure you can 
utmost confidence. He has done a great deal of work for Sou 
people on my recommendation, and has been very successful. 
The late Senator Heyburn, on December 2, 1908, wrote Mr. 
W. M. Freeman, of Meadows, Idaho, a client of Mr. Herrick, as 
follows: - 

You can rest assured that you will get an impartial gen | in your 
contested land case. You have an excellent attorney, who present 
your case in the most favorable light possible. 

The Hon. Phanor Breazeale, formerly a Member of this body 
from Louisiana and later practicing attorney in Natchitoches, 
La., wrote on February 24, 1908, to Mr. Herrick, as follows: 


We beg to assure you of our deep appreciation of your prompt and 
courteous attention to all matters sent you, and especially of the 
splendid way in which you handle all matters for us. We are proud 
of this success and take no credit to ourselves. We will continue to 
send all our business to you, and only wish we had more of it. 

The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. KinKarp] wrote on Au- 
gust 18, 1908, as follows: 

It bas been my pleasure to know Mr. Herrick for the last three or 
four years, during which I have recommended constituents needing the 
services of an attorney in the Department of the Interior to employ 
Mr. Herrick, and through my recommendation he has been employed 
in several cases, and the services so rendered have proved satisfactory. 
I can only add that I regard Mr. Herrick as a reliable and worthy 
attorney and gentleman. 

Similar letters might be quoted from former Congressmen 
Burke and Martin, of my State, both of whom recommended the 
retention of Mr. Herrick in land cases on many occasions, and 
both of whom I believe were never disappointed in him; also 
letters from other Members and former Members of both 
branches of Congress. But in view of the above, it seems hardly 
necessary. 

As to this attorney’s handling of matters before Congress, I 
will quote only one letter, namely, that written to him on March 
4, 1907, by the Hon. Myron T. Herrick, then president of 
the Yak Mining, Milling & Tunnel Co., of Leadville, Colo., 
formerly governor of Ohio, and recently ambassador to France, 


lace the 
Dakota 


a statesman of preeminent-business qualifications and ability to 
judge men. He wrote as follows: . 


It seems to me that you have nearly broken the record. The passage 
of your bill has been marvelous. 


After thorough investigation of the matter I am of the 
opinion that the criticisms of Mr. Herrick’s services by the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Stnnotr] were entirely uncalled 


for and unjust, and that, as a matter of fact, the passage of the 


measure in the form advocated by the gentleman from Oregon 
operated as. an injustice to the settlers whose claims were 
eliminated. 

The claims originated in 1900, when litigation over the title 
to certain lands in the overlapping limits of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad grant and The Dalles military wagon road 
grant resulted in a decision sustaining the latter grant and 
ousting the settlers who had been encouraged to go upon the 
lands by the Interior Department, most of whom had been 
allowed homestead entries thereon and many of whom had 
received patents. 

In 1904 (33 Stat., 51) Congress directed an investigation of 
the claims of these settlers, and the Interior Department con- 
ducted a thorough investigation by Special Agent Neuhausen 
and two high officials in the Secretary’s office, in the course of 
which nearly every tract of land was personally visited and 
a lengthy report to Congress was made. For several years 
nothing further transpired and the matter languished, but in 
August, 1908, one of the settlers and claimants, Uriah Serviss 
by name, came to Washington on behalf of himself and the 
others, and after consultation with a leading trust company of 
this city secured the services of Mr. Herrick. The matter was 
taken up vigorously with the then Oregon delegation, and bills 
were introduced in both the Senate and the House. 

Upon reference to the Interior Department, report was made 
by Secretary Ballinger, neither approving nor condemning the 
measure, but suggesting that if any relief were given it be upon 
the basis of the Neuhausen report, as any further investigation 
would not be worth while. Accordingly, the Senate passed the 
bill not once, but twice or three times, the amount appropriated 
being $250,000, or so much thereof as might be necessary, and 
the amount going to each settler being the sum recommended 
by the special agent. 

That Mr. Herrick was instrumental in presenting these 
claims to Congress and securing the active assistance of the 
Oregon delegation appears from a letter written him on Novem- 
ber 15, 1909, by Senator Bourne, requesting him “ to inform me 
regarding the nature of the claim and its status.” Also by a 
letter addressed to him by Senator CHAMBERLAIN on December 
9, 1909, reading thus: 


I will be glad to confer with you in reference to this matter and 


to take such steps as may assist having the Government do justice 
to these men. can learn better the status of the matter by a talk 
with you than from the statements of the settlers. 

The bills failed of passage in the House, but in the Sixty- 
second Congress favorable report was secured from the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Claims after presentation of 
the matter by Attorney Herrick, and favorable report was also 
made by the entire committee. 

It was then that the gentleman from Oregon, Mr. SINNOTT, 
appeared on the scene, having been elected to Congress five 
years after the work was undertaken by the attorney men- 
tioned, and after legislation had been passed twice by the 
Senate and had been favorably reported by the House Com- 
mittee on Claims. Without reference to the opinion of others 
who had read the Neuhausen report, he rejected more than 
half of the claims as illegal or unworthy and prepared a bill 
appropriating some $96,000; also providing that no attorney, 
should receive more than 5 per cent of any claim for his serv- 
ices. The attorney consulted with him, offered to cooperate 
with him fully, and to appear before the committee or sub- 
committee at any time. 

The bill was passed, however, without any hearing given to 
said attorney, or anyone else, and went to the Senate. Mr. 
Herrick then appeared before the Senators from Oregon, Messrs. 
CHAMBERLAIN and Lang, urging that the elimination of more 
than one-half of the claims was unjust, and requesting a hear- 
ing in order that he might present their merits, and also argue 
as to the unconstitutionality of the provision in re attorneys’ 
fees. Under date of July 7, 1916, the Senator from Oregon, 
Mr. Lang, wrote Mr. Herrick agreeing to give him the hear- 
ing, but several days later rendered a report from the com- 
mittee recommending passage of the House bill without amend- 
ment. The bill then passed the Senate without discussion on 
July 31, and became a law on August 11, 1916 (Private, No. 93). 

With regard to the provision as to attorneys’ fees, it is evi- 
dent from the above statement that there is a very serious 
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question as to its constitutionality. It was first inserted in a 
bill before Congress five years after Attorney Herrick entered 
upon the work, and after the bill was introduced in three 
different Congresses, was passed by the Senate twice, was favor- 
ably reported by the House committee once, also after he had 
rendered services before a committee of Congress wholly with- 
out compensation, but in reliance upon the contracts which he 
had received in the year 1908, and subsequent years. That 
Congress should, after eight years of such work, provide by 
statute that his compensation, fixed by contract, should be 
reduced 75 per cent, would seem to be clearly a violation of 
the fifth amendment to the Federal Constitution, declaring 
that no person shall be deprived of liberty or property without 
due process of law. 

Precisely the same question came before the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia a year ago in the case of Moyers 
& Consaul v. Fahey (at law, No. 57944). The provision in 
the omnibus claims act of March 4, 1915, fixing 20 per cent of 
the amount recovered as a maximum amount to be received by 
attorneys for services rendered in the prosecution of the 
claims appropriated for, was held by Justice Gould, in a care- 
fully considered opinion, to be unconstitutional and void, and 
judgment was given the attorneys for the full amount of their 
claim, namely, 333 per cent (Washington Law Reporter, vol. 
43, pp. 691-694). No appeal was taken from this decision, and 
the question is therefore settled law in this District, so it 
would seem that Attorney Herrick will have no difficulty in 
winning out by proper proceedings in the courts. The inquiry 
naturally presents itself, however, as to the insistence of the 
gentleman from Oregon, Mr. SN Norr, upon such a provision 
in an appropriation act when the courts of this District had 
only a few months before declared a similar provision (though 
not nearly so confiscatory a one as this) to be contrary to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Not only was this provision without the authority of law, 
but it was unsatisfactory and, in a measure, repudiated by some 
of the claimants themselves. Thus ©. K. Mills, of Weiser, 
Idaho, wrote Mr. Herrick on March 11, 1915, as follows: 

I will say that I am pleased to hear from you and think that you 
should go ahead as you think best, as we people would have gotten 
nothing at all had it not been for your services. I personally will pay 
the 20 per cent as per contract. 

Ella G. Marshall, widow of Warren D. Marshall, claimant 
No. 25, and who is included in the present act, also wrote on 
March 11, 1915: 

I am v os h a bi ) co! n, 
but I certainly, far — Tor efor in ys en 

R. H. Grosser, claimant No. 166, wrote his attorney on May 
22, 1916, that: . 

We did not think it was right that they should cut down the amount 


you received. We believe you did the t you could and hope you 
can get another bill thro J 

March 5, 1915, Mrs. Uriah Serviss, widow of the first above- 
mentioned claimant, thus wrote: 

I know my husband would have paid you t what he agreed to, 
and I shall do so, and I know you have earned it. When the claim is 

d you will receive your compensation. My husband had confidence 
n you, and I am ing to trust you to do what is best for me in 
this matter. 

Again, on August 10, 1916, after the passage of the present 
bill providing for her claim, Mrs. Serviss again wrote Mr, Her- 
ricks as follows: 

I sony realize that you have worked long and efficiently in my be- 

f and interests, and therefore leave the matters of fess eaticety 
with you. Whatever you decide on will be entirely satisfactory to me 
and upon receipt of the warrant I will at once remit the amount ot 
your charge to you. 

So, on March 20, 1915, Harry Smith, of Oakland, Cal, thus 
addressed his lawyer : 

I suppose by the time another Congress meets that we will be for- 
bidden to have an attorney to represent us, as I see that they have cut 
pour commission down to almost nothing, but I admire a man that 

eeps staying with them. * * It will do no good to pass this 
bill after we are dead and gone, as a great many are already. 

©. W. Barzee, of Portland, Oreg., claimant No. 104, thus wrote 
Mr. Herrick on March 4, 1915: 


I rote the provision that your centage shall be changed to 5 per 
cent. This Were should not ect the deal between you and your 
clients. You demanded nothing from us by way of expense to us; 
[it] is a clean n, as the proposition was lost cause to us thro 
5 method of Congress. Rest assured that I shall deal faiis 

you. 


This same claimant, however, must have imbibed some of the 
ideas of the gentleman from Oregon during the following year, 
as on August 15, 1916, he thus wrote: 


I had previously been in correspondence with Representative SINNOTT 
regarding this matter, and have again taken it up with him. I will 
refrain from sending power of attorney until I hear from him there- 
about. + œ I insist that this matter must be settled there and 
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not individually among the clients. I shall await a reply from Mr. 
SINNOTT, and in the meantime you may confer with him regarding my 
claims in this letter. : 

Thus it seems that the activities of the gentleman from Oregon 
to reduce, or cut out entirely, attorneys’ fees have not been 
confined to the introduction and passage of bills and to the giv- 
ing of interviews to leading Oregon dailies, but have included 
epistolary communications to individual claimants. 5 

With regard to the reduction in the number of claims from 
203 to 67 and in the amount of the claims from $250,000 to 
$94,648.13, a consideration of the record should. prove to any 
legal mind the injustice done to fully two-thirds of these claim- 
ants. Twenty-four of these were rejected in a body because 
they “made homestead claims to land in the overlapped area, 
but they since made homestead entry of other lands.” ‘The re- 
port admits they were probably entitled to some relief, but offers 
the excuse that “the report of Agent Neuhausen does not give 
sufficient data from which to make an intelligent estimate of the 
damage caused in each case.” However, the Interior Depart- 
ment had repeatedly stated that uselessness of another investi- 
gation, and accordingly Congress should either have appropriated 
the full amount recommended by the special agent or else so 
much of such amount as the Interior Department should con- 
clude to allow in each case. 

Again, some 42 of the claims were rejected in a body, be- 
cause “the applicants in these cases occupied the land in the 
first instance with the hope of obtaining title from the railway 
company, and the title of the railroad company failed.” This 
reason was manifestly insufficient, because it makes no dif- 
ference what the original idea of the settlers was so long as 
they claimed from the Government as homesteaders under the 
then ruling of the Interlor Department, made improvements, 
and brought about cultivation under such claims, and later 
were ousted under the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court sustaining the title of the Wagon Road Co. In all 
our experience with Government claims I believe this to be the 
first instance where a valid claim against the Government has 
been rejected upon the ground that the claimant first had some 
erroneous idea irrespective of the real merits of the claim. 
Congress is going rather far to deny a right asserted under 
the United States laws and the departmental decisions, because 
the possessor of that right had some years previously an idea 
or intention of adopting a different course than the one he 
subsequently adopted and the one under which he sustained 
the loss for which the Government is responsible. 

A large number of the other claims were rejected “ because 
no entries were ever allowed by the Government.” ‘This like- 
wise was no good ground for rejection, because, since the claim- 
ants lived on the land and suffered injury by reason of their 
ouster and loss of improvements, it is immaterial whether or 
not entry had been allowed. As a matter of fact, the Neu- 
hausen report (No. 1442, 63d Cong., 3d sess.) showed that a 
large number of the homestead applications had been rejected 
because litigation was then pending in courts and that the 
Secretary of the Interior had thereupon reversed the local 
officers and directed allowance of the entries. The report of 
First Assistant Secretary Jones, dated September 4, 1914, found 
on page 19 of said report, stated that the department twice 
instructed the local officers by telegram, once in 1893 and once 
in 1897, to allow no entries on these lands. In view of the 
situation thus arising, with litigation pending in the courts 
and with proceedings before the Interior Department, the set- 
tlers without entries were just as well justified in proceeding 
with their improvements and cultivation as were those having 
entries of these lands. 

With regard to some of these claims, we find a reduction in 
the amount without any reason assigned therefor. 

Thus the two claims of Hiram E. Powell, deceased, were re- 
duced from $3,108 to $2,000, while the two of Otis P. Messinger 
were cut from $3,040 to $2,000. The two of T. S. Hill, deceased, 
were changed from $3,520 to $2,000; those of Rufus H. King, 
from $3,920 to $2,000; that of Adolph Perrault, from $2,885 to 
$2,000; and, finally, that of Uriah Serviss, who had probably 
been more instrumental than any of the other individual claim- 
ants in ultimately securing a measure of relief, was reduced 
from $4,165, recommended by Special Agent Neuhausen, to a 
bare $2,000—and that in the face of the fact that after the 
ouster the Wagon Road Co. refused to sell him the land for 
less than $8,000, the letter of the secretary of the company to 
that effect being found on pages 142 and 143 of the Neuhausen 
report, supra. Possibly the fact that Uriah Serviss has for a 
number of years lived in the State of California and not in 
Oregon may account for the lack of interest in his claim and 
the allowance to him of a totally inadequate sum. Another fea- 
ture of the report accompanying the, bill introduced by the 
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gentleman from Oregon and recently enacted into law is the 
circumstance that several of the claims, namely, Nos. 126, 127, 
128, 129, 130, 132, and 133, have received no mention whatever, 
and were omitted without any reason being assigned therefor. 
This is rather strange in view of the statement in the report— 
No. 160, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session—that— 

It is doubtful whether the report of Special Agt Neuhausen has 
ever been read by anyone representing the Government. 

After thus indicting at least a considerable portion of two 
Senates of the United States, of the entire membership of the 
Committee on Claims of the Sixty-second Congress, not to men- 
tion Secretary Ballinger and other Secretaries of the Interior 
and their assistants, it would seem as though some slight men- 
tion should be given to seven of these claims, especially as all 
of the others are treated by number in regular order, and the 
slightest care would haye demonstrated that seven of them 
were thus omitted. 

That few Oregonians favored a reduction of the amount of 
these claims in the sum of more than three-fifths is evidenced 
by the fact that so late as December 10, 1915, the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] introduced a bill (S. 1167) in the 
same form in which it had been introduced in previous Con- 
gresses by himself and Senator Bourne, and appropriating * “the 
sum of $250,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary.” 

In this connection it is to be noted that none of the prior bills, 
and which have been so severely criticized, appropriated a lump 
sum for the payment of these claims, but only so much of such 
sum “as may be necessary,” and then specified the sum as the 
amount recommended in the report of Special Agent Neuhausen. 
As to some of these claims Neuhausen recommended no relief 
to be extended, and consequently under the terms of these bills 
none would have been received by the claimants. Consequently 
the criticism above quoted, that bills before Congress which 
Herrick had prepared failed to distinguished between good 
claimants and those who admittedly had no claims,” falls of its 
own weight. Both the qualifying words after the mention of 
$250,000, the further provisions as to the maximum amount to 
be paid each settler, and the authority given the Secretary of 
the Interior to make the payments constituted ample safeguards 
against any excessive amount being paid to any claimant. 

My object in discussing this case so fully is twofold: First, 
in my opinion an injustice was done Mr. Herrick by the publica- 
tion of this article and, as a citizen of South Dakota, it is my 
duty to state the facts if he has been unfairly treated. Again, 
it appears that Members of Congress oftentimes indulge in 
much criticism of residents of Washington that is uncalled for, 
and criticism is made when it would not be made if the person 
attacked were given the right to vote and to take the same part 
in public life as that taken by residents of the several States. 
There is no redress for these attacks, and the publicity goes 
throughout the entire United States. No matter what course 
may be taken by others, I feel it to be my duty to defend any 
citizen of South Dakota when in my opinion he is unjustly. at- 
tacked, and the statement of this case is made solely in the 
defense of Mr. Herrick, with no desire to criticize any other 
individual. 


Has President Wilson Kept Us Out of War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JULIUS KAHN, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In TH House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, September 2, 1916. 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, it has often been asserted that 
President Wilson has kept us out of war. I deny the assertion. 
We had war with Mexico for the second time in our history 
when we invaded her territory at Vera Cruz. We again had 
war with Mexico when we invaded her territory after the raid 
on Columbus, N. Mex. One might just as well say that Bel- 
gium is not engaged in war. Her territory, too, was invaded. 
Unlike the Mexicans, the Belgians fought back. The Mexicans 
only made sporadic attempts to fight back. In these attempts 
they killed and wounded American soldiers. If the Mexican 
people had been imbued with the spirit of the Belgians, we 
would not have escaped so easily. 

If anyone doubts that we made war on Mexico when our 
marines and-sailors landed at Vera Cruz, ask the mothers and 
fathers of the boys in blue who were killed on the streets of 
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2 Mexican seaport whether they belleve we were at war with 
co. 

Ask the boys who were wounded on that occasion and for 
many weeks suffered intense pain as they lay groaning upon 
their cots in improvised hospitals whether the President ‘kept 
us out of war. 

Ask the wives and the mothers and the sisters of the Mexi- 
cans who were killed at Vera Cruz whether we were at war 
with Mexico. 

Ask the wife of brave Capt. Boyd, who was killed at Carrizal, 
whether we were at war with Mexico. 

Ask the mother of brave Lieut. Adair, who was also killed at 
Carrizal, whether we were at war with Mexico. 

Ask the relatives of the United States soldiers who were 
3 slain at Carrizal whether we were at war with 

co. 

Ask the relatives of the 18 American civilians who were 
butchered at Santa Ysabel in Mexico whether we were at war 
with Mexico. 

Ask the mothers and the sisters of those who were slaugh- 
tered in the raid on Columbus, N. Mex., whether we were at 
war with Mexico. 

Ask the citizens of Brownsville, Red House Ferry, and Progreso 
post office and Los Peladas whether, in the attacks of Carran- 
zista adherents, accompanied by looting, burning, and the killing 
of the peaceful inhabitants of those places, the President has 
kept us out of war. 

Ask the women and children who were threatened with 
death at Tampico by an infuriated Mexican mob whether the 
President has kept us out of war. 

Ask the thousands of American citizens who were called upon 
to abandon their property in Mexico and return forthwith to 
the United States whether the President has kept us out of 
war. 

‘Ask the hundreds of those refugees who are in the United 
States to-day, practically penniless and in want, who were 
forced to leave their property and homes in Mexico because 
the Wilson administration refused to give them the protection 
to which they were justly entitled, whether the President has 
kept us out of war. 

Ask the thousands of peaceful Mexicans who have suffered 
all the privations of hunger and famine during the period of 
3 waiting” whether the President has kept us out 
of war. 

And, finally, ask the wives and the children, the dependent 
mothers and fathers and sisters of the 150,000 national guards- 
men who have been called from their usual peaceful avocations 
and who will be encamped on the Mexican border for the Lord 
knows how long, whether the President has kept us out of war 
with Mexico. 

In 1912 the Democratic platform proclaimed this high- 
sounding doctrine: 


The constitutional rights of American citizens should protect them 
on our borders, and 2 5 them 5 the world, and every 
American citizen rag | 5 any forei coun 
is entitled to and must — he he Possen of Uni 


States Government, both for and his property. 

In the campaign of 1912 the President was very insistent 
in saying that— 

The Democratic platform means what it says. 
to catch flies. 

Surely the way this plank has been executed by the present 
administration is proof positive that not a word of it was in- 
tended to be carried into effect but that it was only “ molasses 
to catch flies.” 

How the lives and property of American citizens have been 
safeguarded on the border I will leave for Mr. Lansing, the 
Secretary of State of this administration, to describe. After 
several years of “watchful waiting” the Secretary of State 
sent a letter to the head of the de facto government in Mexico 
in 2 occurs this remarkable language: 


progress of the 5 in Mexico: Continuous bloodshed and 
. marked its progress. For, th 


It is not molasses 


tured to remain in Mexican 5 or to return there to protect 
their interests have been taken, and in some cases barbarously taken, 

and the murderers have neither been apprehended nor brought to Jos. 

tice. It would be difficult to find in the annals of the histo 
Mexico conditions more deplorable than those which have existed 
during these recent years of civil war. 

os Sonia be tedious to recount instance after instance, outrage after 
outrage, atrocit 7 after atrocity, to illustrate the true nature and ex- 
tent of the wi he widespread conditions of lawlessness and violence which 
have prevailed. g the past nine months in particular, the 
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frontier of the United States along the lower Rlo Grande has been 
thrown into a state of constant ——— and turmoil because of 
frequent and sudden incursions into American 2 and depre- 
dations and murders on American soll by Mexican bandits who have 
taken the lives and destroyed the property of American citizens, some- 
times ca American citizens across the international boundary 
with the seized. American rrisons have been attacked at 
night, American soldiers killed and their equipment and horses stolen; 
American ranches have been raided, sree stolen and destroyed, 
and American trains wrecked and plundered. The attacks on Browns- 
ville, Red House Ferry, 5 85 post office, and Las Peladas, all 
occurring during ee ast, are typical. In these attacks on 
American territory, Carranzista adherents, and even Carranzista sol- 
dlers took part in the looting, burning, and killing. Not only were 
these murders cee Sn ruthless brutality but uncivilized acts 
of mutilation were perpetrat 

Representations were made to Gen. Carranza, and he was emphati- 
cally requested to stop these reprehensible acts in a section which he 
has long claimed to be under the complete domination of his authority. 
Notwithstanding these representations and the promise of Gen. Nafar- 
rete to prevent attacks along the international boundary, in the follow- 
ing month of October a passen train was wrecked by bandits and 
several persons killed 7 miles north of Brownsville, and an attack was 
made upon United States troops at the same place several days later. 
Since these attacks leaders of the bandits well known both to Mexican 
civil and military authorities as well as to American officers haye been 
ogy he with impunity the liberty of the towns of northern Mexico. 
So far Tes the indifference of the de facto government to these atroci- 
ties gone that some of these leaders have received not only the protec- 
tion of that government but encouragement and ald as well. 

Depredations upon American persons and property within Mexican 
jurisdiction have n still more numerous. 


That is the indictment of the Wilson administration in Mexico 
by its own Secretary of State. 

And yet our Democratic colleagues have the effrontery to tell 
the people of the United States that President Wilson has kept 
us out of war. 


The Eight-Hour Law.. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES T. McDERMOTT, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, Scptember 4, 1916. 


Mr. McDERMOTT. Mr. Speaker, the eight-hour law for 
railroad employees that was passed Friday gave none of the 
absent Members a chance to vote. We were notified to be here 
to-day and vote, and I am here; and had I been here Friday I 
would have voted for this law, as it is what the men who run 
the trains wanted; and eight hours is long enough for this 
hard, nerve-racking work. I am glad to be here to-day to help 
in the final passage of this great humanitarian law and proud 
of the Democratic Party, which looks after the interest of the 
American workman, and it is with pleasure that I am here 
to-night to see the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
sign this excellent bill on its final passage before being pre- 
sented to the President for his signature. 


Improvements in the Postal Service. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARTHUR B. ROUSE, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, September 4, 1916. 


Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Speaker, the story of postal administration 
under the Wilson administration is a story of the administra- 
tion for the first time of the largest governmental business 
enterprise in the world on a strictly business basis. 

The net surplus of postal receipts and expenditures for the 
four fiscal years 1913-1916 under President Wilson is more 
than $1,800,000. 

During the four fiscal years 1905-1908, during Roosevelt's sec- 
ond term and under Postmasters General Cortelyou and Meyer, 
the postal deficit amounted to $48,739,639.34. 

During 1909-1912, during Taft’s administration and under 
Postmaster General Hitchcock, this postal deficit aggregated 
$24,937,657.40. 

And but for the abnormal conditions in the fiscal year 1915, 
when the European war caused the only postal deficit recorded 
under Wilson and Burleson, the surplus for the four years 
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would have amounted to from fifteen to twenty millions of 
dollars. It may amount to from thirty to forty millions during 
the next four years if Democratic administration is continued. 

In the year ending June 30, 1908, the number of miles of 
mail service rendered annually by the Postal Service, exclusive 
of that performed by city and rural carriers, was 538,438,722. 
In the year ending June 30, 1912, this figure was 578,165,266, 
and in the year ending June 30, 1916, this annual mileage of 
mail service had become 618,116,956. 

Surpluses of $3,800,000 and of $3,500,000 were paid into the 
Treasury for the fiscal years 1913 and 1914, respectively, and 
the surplus for the last fiscal year ending June 30 is $5,742,445. 
After annually recurring deficits the Wilson administration 
has put the Postal Service upon a self-sustaining basis. 

TIE SQUARE DEAL, 


To provide equal service for everybody, to give the very best 
service everywhere, to eliminate “pull,” privilege, and waste 
all along the line—these have been the guiding rules of the 
Postal Establishment under Democratic control. 

Private interests doing work for Uncle Sam have been re- 
quired to give honest measure for honest pay. 

Postal employees of all grades have been compelled to place 
efficiency of the service above all other considerations. There 
has been open, fair competition in the bidding upon all con- 
tracts for furnishing postal supplies, and contractors have been 
required to live up to their contracts. 

Principal officers of the great corporation which handles all 
the huge mail-transfer service in Greater New York bribed 
postal clerks for paltry sums to alter the records so that the 
rich corporation could evade payment of penalties for failing 
to meet contract obligations. 

The general manager of the company, one employee of the 
company, and one post-office employee were sent to the peni- 
tentiary. The company was purged of every officer and em- 
ployee of the company to whom was attached the least suspi- 
cion. The company was fined $50,000, sufficient to cover the 
losses of the Government. 

The results of Postmaster General Burleson's administration 
of the Postal Savings System have been phenomenal. Under 
his guidance the number of depositors has increased from 
810,000 at the beginning of March, 1913, to 603,000 at the end 
of June, 1916, while the amount deposited has increased during 
the same period from $30,000,000 to $86,000,000. The gain of 
nearly 50 per cent in the per capita deposit is convincing evi- 
dence of the prosperity of the working people of this country, 
who are the principal patrons of the postal savings banks. 


IUGE GROWTIT OF POSTAL SAVINGS. 


Postmaster General Burleson urged upon Congress the neces- 
sity of removing the hindering restrictions imposed by the 
original postal savings act of June 25, 1910, on the amount that 
may be accepted from a postal savings depositor. In response 
to his recommendation an act was passed and received the ap- 
proval of President Wilson on May 18, 1916, which enables any 
person to deposit any number of dollars, and at any time, until 
the balance to his or her credit amounts to $1,000, exclusive of 
accumulated interest. By the terms of the original postal sav- 
ings act no one could deposit more than $100 in any one calendar 
month, nor have a balance to his credit in excess of $500, exclu- 
sive of accumulated interest. As a result of these restrictions, 
it has been estimated that as much money was refused at the 
post offices as was accepted. The removal of the hindering re- 
strictions has been followed by an immediate and pronounced 
increase in postal savings deposits, which will ultimate in re- 
storing a large part of the hidden money of the country to the 
active channels of industry and commerce. 

Rapid progress has been made to secure stronger and safer 
mail cars. This tends to protect from death or injury the 21,000 
railway mail clerks who are directly engaged in the railway 
transportation of mails. 

Since March 4, 1913, 847 all-steel and 203 steel-underframe 
full railway post-office cars, a total of 1,050, have been placed in 
service, and 228 wooden full railway post-office cars have been 
retired from service. Of a total of 1,411 full railway post-oflice 
cars, there are now but 361 full wooden ears up to the construc- 
tion requirements of the department, of which 337 are steel 
reinforced. 

Also, railway postal clerks are afforded the added protection 
granted by the new liability law, which provides leave with 
pay for injuries sustained while on duty and relief for their 
relatives and legal representatives in case of death. 

RURAL FREER DELIVERY, 

When the present Democratic administration came into office 
between 2,000 and 3,000 petitions from patrons living in the 
rural districts asking for the establishment of rural free-deliy- 
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ery service were pending before the Post Office Department. 
To-day there are but 20 such pétitions pending. Up to the close 
of 1915 there were authorized by the Post Office Department 
under the Wilson administration a total of 8,942 new rural 
free-delivery routes and extensions. It is a record without 
parallel in the postal administration of the country. More than 
430,000 families have been accommodated with new or im- 
proved rural service between March 4, 1918, and March 31, 
1916. Some of the conspicuous instances of the extension of 
the service where badly needed and with the number of fami- 
lies served are: California, 17,608 families; Illinois, 12,860; 
Indiana, 11,675; Iowa, 11,605; Kansas, 9,021; Michigan, 12,727; 
Minnesota, 14,650; Missouri, 25,844; Ohio, 21,526; Pennsyl- 
vania, 28,127; West Virginia, 10,718, and so through the list 
of States in the same liberal proportion. 


REAL CIVIL SERVICE. 


Under the Taft administration 47,000 fourth-class postmas- 
ters, although all were political appointees, were covered into 
the classified civil service by Executive order. This order was 
annulled by and provision made under Mr. Burleson for filling 
all fourth-class offices paying $500 a year or more by competi- 
tive examination. A limit was placed at $500 because of the 
difficulty of obtaining an eligible list of at least three appli- 
cants in the very small towns. A genuine civil service has been 
introduced in lieu of a system which merely perpetuated a 
political régime, 

Mail service to all of the belligerent nations of Europe has 
been maintained. Parcel-post exchange with Germany and 
Austria was continued until last November, when the only 
steamship lines available refused to handle the business. 

Extensions have been made in the international parcel-post 
and money-order systems which greatly improve the facjlities of 
exchange between the United States and the countries of South 
and Central America. Parcel-post and money-order conventions 
have recently been negotiated with Brazil and Argentina, the 
two largest of the South American Republics. Five other new 
parcel-post treaties have been put in operation. 

Five treaties have been concluded establishing the 2-cent 
letter rate from the United States to the Bahamas, Barbados, 
British Honduras, Dutch West Indies, and the Leeward Islands. 


POSTAGE TO PAN AMERICA. 


The Postmaster General is vigorously pushing negotiations to 
obtain treaties applying the 2-cent letter rate throughout the 
Western Hemisphere. The improvements already made are 
materially assisting the development of commerce with the 
Latin-American nations. 

A parcel-post treaty with China has just been negotiated and 
became effective August 1. This will do much to help American 
trade expansion in the practically limitless field open among the 
400,000,000 people of the Chinese Empire. 

The Post Office Department is assisting materially in purify- 
ing the advertising columns of magazines and newspapers. It 
has joined heartily in the movement which tends to prevent 
acceptance by publishers of advertisements of a fraudulent 
nature. 

In contrast with the lax attitude of the Taft administration 
on the subject, the fraud-order statutes have been relentlessly 
enforced against all fraudulent enterprises which use the mails 
in the circulation of their advertising “ literature.” During the 
last fiscal year 57 fraud orders were issued. In the same year 
1,900 lottery schemes were barred from the mails. 


The Political Situation. 
SPEECH 


HON. MEYER LONDON, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 21, 1916. 


Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I hesitate to participate in a 
purely political discussion. This sort of speechmaking, to the 
effect that under a Democratic administration every hen will 
be laying three eggs and under a Republican administration 
only two and one-half eggs, does not appeal to me at all. The 
truth is, you can not judge of the effect of the Underwood 
tariff because of the abnormal conditions which now confront 
the world, so that all this talk about the effect of the tariff 
and what would have happened if something had not been 


what it was is purely speculative. It is self-evident that tariffs 
must ultimately be decided by civilized nations on the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity, on the principle of mutual accommodation, 
and of mutual advantage. 

The Republicans love to indulge in talk about the United 
States becoming a world power; about abandoning the policy of 
isolation; about expanding the export trade. If we are to in- 
crease our foreign commerce, we can not pursue a selfish, nar- 
row policy which disregards the interests of other nations. If 
every nation is to build around itself a Chinese wall of pro- 
tection and exclusion, how can the exchange of articles among 
nations be profitable to any nation? 

It was under protection that the wealth of the country con- 
centrated in the hands of a few. The farmer has been so 
thoroughly protected that 37 out of every 100 farmers are ten- 
ant farmers, farmers without farms. It was under protection 
that a majority of the industrial workers reached the stage of 
destitution. It was under protection that child labor assumed 
such alarming proportions that even the most hardened reac- 
tionaries had to yield to child-labor legislation. 

The tariff is no longer an issue between the two parties. -The 
Democrats have absorbed enough of protectionism to be hardly 
distinguishable from the Republicans in that regard. 

So far as the industrial and the agricultural workers are con- 
cerned, the two parties look very much alike. 

The Democratic Party is essentially a middle-class party. It 
is the champion of the small man who wants to become big at 
the expense of other small men and primarily at the expense 
of the propertyless worker who has nothing to sell but himself. 

It has set out to incorporate in the law of the land a number 
of measures which it believes will check the course of economic 
centralization. 

It has announced that it would smash all monopolies and 
limit the power of the trusts. It would promote competition. 
And a number of laws having for their object the propping 
up of the middle class have been enacted by the Democrats. 

But the economic law has proven stronger than statutory law. 
Not a trust has been dissolved. Not a single article of neces- 
sity has become cheaper. 

And while the Republican Party represents the industrial 
oligarchy, and while the Democratic Party takes under its pro- 
tecting wing the despairing middle class, both parties appeal to 
all classes, and particularly to the worker, because, strangely 
enough, while he has nothing else, he has a vote. 

Both of you promise higher prices to the farmer and a re- 
duced cost of living to the consumer, bigger profits to the em- 
ployer and higher wages to the worker, higher rates to the 
railroad companies and lower rates to the shipper. You prom- 
ise everything to everybody at the same time. You seek to 
accommodate all groups and all interests of society, no matter 
how irreconcilably they conflict. Necessarily you must resort 
to imagination. Necessarily you must exhaust your capacity 
for running away from facts; necessarily you find your- 
selves enmeshed in discussions that are not based upon the 
foundation of reality. You talk prosperity. Now you are 
prosperous. Only heaven knows how little you are responsible 
for that prosperity. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. The gentleman charges our prosperity 
largely to the European war and the good crops—— 

Mr. LONDON. I do not want to say that. I simply say that 
this habit of political parties to attribute temporary prosperity 
or temporary economic adversity to the influence of the party 
then in power is superficial, is foolish, and is beneath the dig- 
nity of statesmen. That has been done by both parties, 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. The gentleman admits that times are 
universally better than heretofore? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. LONDON. I do. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. The gentleman admits that times are 
universally better than they were? 

Mr. LONDON. I believe that, judged by existing standards, 
there is considerable business and considerable activity to-day, 
but to what extent is that activity due to the war and to what 
extent is it due to what you have done? Let us assume that 
every bill you have passed is of the best. What have you done 
to increase that prosperity? I am not arguing for the Repub- 
licans, because I am opposed to that line of argument which 
attributes prosperity to the result of your action in Congress. 
I am a Member of the National Legislature and am very proud 
of it, but I do not believe in the cure-all power of legislation. I 
do not believe you can bring prosperity forthwith by an act of 
Congress. 


Mr. DAVIS of Texas. 
tion? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. He admits that prosperity is here? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Then if there is no other way to ac- 
count for it we can account for it by the fact that all things 
work together for good to them that love the Lord, and the 
Democrats love Him this time. 

Mr. LONDON. Oh, if you are going to attribute things to the 
love of the Lord, the question is not how much you love the 
Lord, but how much the Lord loves you. That is the real ques- 
tion. 

Is the rural credit bill claimed by the Democratic Party as the 
cause of prosperity? Do you claim that the Clayton Act has 
contributed to prosperity? Has the good roads act contributed 
to prosperity? You have increased the Army and the Navy and 
increased the appropriations by six or seven hundred million 
dollars. Has that contributed to prosperity? Analyze measure 
after measure and honestly tell me which of them has contrib- 
uted to prosperity. Then, you claim that the Underwood tariff 
has contributed to prosperity. The Underwood Tariff Act has 
not had a chance. Before the effect of that tariff became known 
the impatient people turned out so many Democrats from the 
House that it almost destroyed your majority. The people did 
not give you a chance to test the Underwood Tariff Act before 
the war. So you can not honestly claim that prosperity is due 
to the Democratic Party or Democratic statesmanship. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] On the other hand, the Repub- 
licans in the intensity of their partisanship refuse to give you 
credit for the good things you have done. 

The one great accomplishment of the President, an accom- 
plishment which should ungrudgingly be conceded, is that he 
has kept the country out of war. [Applause.] This is a great 
deal in the present frenzied state of the world. And while I 
am on this subject I want to remind you of the fact that I was 
the only one to vote against the Villa expedition, an expedition 
which has brought this country pretty close to the verge of war. 

We Socialists will keep up our work of educating the masses. 
We will maintain our stout opposition to war and to everything 
that leads to war. While you talk military preparedness we 
will teach the workers to prepare for industrial democracy. 

Ising their economic and political power, they will learn that 
there is no relief for the propertyless man except in the col- 
lective ownership and democratic management of the Nation’s 
resources, 


Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 


Address of President Howard Edwards, of the Rhode Island 
State College. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER R. STINESS, 


OF RHODE ISLAND, 
IN THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, September 5, 1916. 


Mr. STINESS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted by the 
House I insert in the Recorp the baccalaureate address of Presi- 
dent Howard Edwards, of the Rhode Island State College, en- 
titled “ The Legacy of the Fathers”: 


BACCALAUREATE ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT HOWARD EDWARDS, OF THE 
RHODE ISLAND STATE COLLEGE, JUNE 13, 1915. 


“And the chief captain answered, With a great sum obtained I this 
freedom. And Paul said, But I was born free.“ Acts xxii: 28. 

Thus spoke two men concerning the freedom of citizenship under the 
Roman Empire. The soldier, to indicate the value that he placed upon 
it, emphasizes the greatness of the sum that he paid for it; the apostle, 
oes the privilege none the 1 glories in the greater claim that his 

fathers were also free and that the precious boon came to him by in- 
heritance. He was born free. Such is the attitude toward Roman 
citizenship of men at the two extremes of mental outlook and environ- 
ment, the one by profession a soldier, the other an apostle of Christian 
righteousness. ow, the f m which these two men so highly 
valued was that of the Roman Empire, such freedom from rsonal 
harm as might survive under the absolutism of an Augustus or Tiberius 
Cesar, a Caligula, a Claudius, or a Nero, to whose cruelty and lux- 
urious lust Paul later owed the loss of his life. There no com- 
parison between the freedom of even the noblest Roman of Paul's day 
and that of the humblest human being in tnis American Republic of 
ours, The question tnat for many montns has been knocking upon the 
door of my mind and calling more and more insistently for a reply is, 
Do our young people, especially in our colleges, begin to realize the 
preciousness of American citizenship? Do they stand ready, if neces- 
sary, to guard it with their lives? 


THE PRICE OF OUR FREEDOM. 


For this freedom of ours did not come by chance, and will not be 
88 by nerveless sentimentalism and careless short-sightedness, 

ur fathers bought this freedom with a great price. The ught it 
at Bunker HilL’at Valley Forge, at Bennington, and at Yorktown. They 
pain, the -pns of four years of civil war that “this Nation, under 

od,” might “have a new birth of freedom and that government of the 
people. by the people, and for the people” might not perish from the 
earth.“ They ve transmitted this freedom so purchased to us, and 
we can proudly boast that we are born tree. Shall we guard and 
maintain it? Shall our children also be born free? The answer is 
with you, young men, in the attitude you take toward national policies 
and national duties. 

No sane man desires war; no wise man but would go very far to 
avoid its unspeakable horrors. We do not need to be told of them; 
they leap at us from the pages of cvery newspaper we take up. But 
likewise no sane man docs not recognize that great powers of evil are 
still abroad in the world and that they are restrained and can be con- 
trolled only by iver dots force. Inside the Nation we call this control 
the police force of city or of state. Outside, between nations, there 
exists no oe force, and every nation must guard its own existence 
and keep its own honor by preparedness of its own force, just as the 
man of earlier days, before efficient police control, taught first of all 
his own hands to protect his head. It is idle and worse not to face 
the facts of the world in which we live because we long for and 
labor for the conditions of an ideal world which does not exist, and 
the one ugly fact that we can not ignore is that righteousness can not 
afford to allow unrighteousness to control and exercise the physical 
forces of nature and of man. 

THR JINGO DANGER— WHERE? 

I find it, therefore, exceedingly disturbing and alarming to read from 
a leader of opinions, for instance, that “force never settled anything.” 
Then our Revolutionary War, which settled the independent status of 
this Nation, and our Civil War, which settled the question of slavery 
and welded the confederation of States into a Union, were dreadful 
orgies of crime, accomplishing nothing. 

Again I read, In many of our universities large numbers of students 
have sent many letters and petitions to President Wilson urging the 
Government at Washington not to allow "—what? The inconceivable 
barbarities of Belgian invasion? The drowning of new hundreds of 
innocent women and children? No, no; alas! no. Their petition is 
simply not to allow the country to be dragged into war.” 3 

I have received lengthy warnings about * militaristic jingoism"” in 
this country. Men have written me to protest . the military drill 
required by law in our colleges, and rarely carried on voluntarily. No 
doubt you have seen, as I have, severe strictures upon the organization 
of the boy scouts. Soniy I am at a loss to know what it all means, 
except that I fear that it means disaster and shame to my country 
under present world conditions. Where is this dreaded jingo spirit? 
How does it express itself? .The National Army uses every inducement, 
yet is not able to keep itself recruited up anywhere near its exceedingly 
modest legal limit; the Navy is largely undermanned and, in recent 
maneuvers, showed itself bo — 4. in necessary units and unable 
to prevent the analog. of any respectable force upon our shores. There 
is not a State in the Union whose volunteer forces are equal in numbers 
or training to the demands that riot and insurrection have at times 
made upon them. Our powder works have until recently fairly gone 
into hysterics over “farming with dynamite” in order to furnish a 
market for their product. With 35 doers. experience in military schools 
no one knows better than I how difficult it is to keep up any sort of 
interest and discipline in the military drill. Where does this dreaded 
jingo militarism have its local habitation? Really I can only explain 
the antimilitarism of some of our ple by assuming that they are 
trying to exorcise militarism from rmany by disbanding the poues 
force in Providence. They are subduing castles in Spain by tilting 
against windmills—in New England. hey would cause their own 
‘ ildren to take a bath every time they see a street gamin with a dirty 
ace. 

THE REAL DANGER, 

If this were all, it might be passed over with a smile, but it is far 
from being all. The first duty which every nation owes its ple is 
protection against outside attack, and for this protection the nation 
must rely upon the training, the valor, and the willingness to make 
necessary sacrifices that have been bred into its men, Our pacifists 
are weakening the very foundations of national safety by teaching our 
men to eschew and N the means of defense. They call us to 

ce! peace! when there is no ce, when the whole earth is filled with 
umult and violence. They talk of a million men, in case of a call for 
defense, rushing to arms in 24 hours. Where are the arms they would 
rush to? Where the ammunition? Where the trained leadership? 
Where the commissariat? Where the hospital corps? What they are 
really asking is that a mere mob futilely offer itself for sacrifice, and 
that an organized government should never be forgiven for asking. 

Optimism is an excellent a —the right and, indeed, the only 
proper kind of philosophy. ut to refuse to face facts because they are 
unpleasant or undesired, to wave aside as phantoms things that are 
real and tangible is not puruan but rather either folly or cowardice. 
I, too, am an optimist. hope that my house will not burn; and, in- 

eed, being a careful man, I really believe that it will not burn. Never- 
theless, secing that the houses of others ually careful have burned 
and do burn, I insure my house. So I hope t we may not be involved 

war. I can not say at the pirar time that I do not believe we 
shall be so involved; but, be that as it may, I know that others equally 
undesirous of war and equally innocent of any offense have been vis- 
ited with fire and sword and barities unutterable. I know that the 
one great nation of central Europe whose lands have not been ravaged, 
whose women and children have not been ravished and tortured, is the 
one and only nation that was thoroughly prepared for war. I know 
that at this very time this Nation of ours, conscientiously seeking to 
rform all its duties as a neutral to all the warring nations, has 1 — 
Zelibera tel attacked in the exercise of its primal rights; its property 
has been wantonly destroyed and the innocent lives of more than a 
hundred of American men, women, and children have been taken. I 
know that from the very beginning of this war the doctrine of “ fright- 
ess” has been deliberately adopted and utter disregard of all con- 
vention or law, human or divine, has been consistently shown. The fire 
is all around our house. Shall we not insure now, before it is too late? 


THE NONARMAMENT PROPAGANDA, 


Under the conditions now existing, it is difficult to speak of the 
propagandists of nonarmament, of restricted armament, or of dis- 


armament with due moderation. With an armed and mutinous crew 
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in this world ship of ours, it is — ai madness to insist that the 


officers throw their revolvers overl . When insurrection is raging 
in a city and murderous mobs are burning its houses and pillaging its 
treasures we do not insist on disbanding the police; on the contrary, we 
call on the governor to send armed troops, and woe be unto us if he 


does not have them to send. 


Among these apostles of peace and disarmament are some of the 
noblest people this country has produced. In the list I find the names 
of intimate friends, some of the finest characters I have ever known; 
yet in denouncing their props ganas at this time I am profoundly con- 
vinced that I am doing God and my country whatever service in me 
lies. The time may come, and I pray God it may come soon, when the 
civilized world can organize peace and control the earth with a federal 
police system; but that time is not now, and it can never come as long 
as a single powerful nation is animated by the doctrine of a Bismarck, 
a Moltke, and a Treitschke, and is dominated by the medieval brain 
of a Hohenzollern or a Hapsburg. 


OUR DUTY UNDER A PEACE LEAGUE. 


Meanwhile for any single nation to attempt disarmament or to refuse 
adequately to arm itself is to invite dishonor, disgrace, and disaster. 
Why not face the facts fairly and fully? With the present feeling in 
Germany, does any man doubt that the one thing standing between us 
and attack from Germany Is not the rectitude of our intentions nor the 
unpreparedness of our aray and Navy, it is simply the navy of Eng- 
Jand and the army of the allies. I repeat it, if we do not have war wi 
Germany it will be simply because the warring of the allies prevents 
Germany at this time from undertaking it, Does it not seem unmanly, 
un-American, despicable to hug to ourselves the delusion of superior 
virtue in not preparing to do for ourselves that which we, with no 
single word of gratitude, receive through the blood and agony of men 
whom we condemn for maintaining armaments? I will go much further, 
The advocates of disarmament recognize that the mere casting away of 
arms will not suffice to keep peace on the earth; that somewhere there 
must be.a force at hand to quell disorder and prevent just what has 
happened in Belgium and Luxemburg; and their solution of the prob- 
lem, indeed the only conceivable one, is that the other nations should 
combine to quell by their united force the 8 of any recalcitrant 
nation. Now, it must be clear that this plan or any plan like it de- 
mands two things—first, the clear determination of the fact of aggres- 
sion ; second, in every nation a sense of responsibility for the crushing 
of aggression and a readiness, in the fulfillment of that responsibility, 
to take up arms for ti hipe and punishing aggression, 

The case of Belgium a case in every way adapted to test the sin- 
cerity and logic of the disarmament advocate. It is made to order, so 
to speak. Never can we hope for the clearer establishment of the fact 
of unprovoked aggression Not only does the court of the world's 
opinion convict Germany of it, but she herself through her highest 
official admits it. What, then, about national sense of responsibility to 
suppress. the aggression, and willingness to take up arms to meet the 
duty? Has the disarmament 2 been urging us to take u 
the cause of Belgium? Has he been heard to insist that Navy an 
Army be modernized and strengthened so that we might do our fair 
share in suppressing this supremely wanton lawlessness? Does the 
ease or difficulty of the task in any way affect, in his eyes, the im- 
| wig ec of the duty? It is despicable in the sheriff to carry out 

he sentence of the law on a poor wretch without arms and without 
friends but to let the rich and powerful offender go free; and worse 
than that, such a course renders the law itself contemptible and the 
sheriff's office a farce. If the cry of Belgium did not awaken in the 
pacifist the sense of responsibility, it is idle to expect that any future 
similar contingency would call forth unselfish action in men and in 
nations, whether bound in a general compact or not, 


ENGLAND'S ACTION, 


But there was one nation that did hear the cry of Belgium and is 
now battling for her redemption. Whatever may be said of England 
in the P press and there is much in her past to condemn, to me she is 

lorified to-day by the purity of her cause, the clearness of her vision 
he greatness of her sacrifices, the steadfastness of her purpose, an 
the loyalty of her heart. do not mean for a moment to imply that 
England was entirely altruistic in going to war. But I do mean that 
none of the causes leading to her decision was unworthy or sordid 
and that the one cause which united the nation and decisively turn 
the scale for war was Belgium's wrongs. I make no apology for this 
digression. It is simply the tribute due to a noble deed nobly done. 


THE FATHER’S LEGACY. 


Our fathers ge to us a legacy, not only of a united nationality, but 
also of a broad and teeming land, and a theory of organized govern- 
rage Of these last two I do not deem the latter less valuable than 
the former. 

It is a wonderful land—this broad belt of plain and prairie, of moun- 
tain and table-land, extending from Atlantic to Pacific, a land far sur- 
passing the fabled wealth of Ormus and of Ind, a land of a hundred 
million of busy people, of great cities and smiling 5 a glo- 
rious land of peace and plenty, of unity and concord, of liberty, oppor- 
tunity, and intelligence. Yet beyond all this is a heritage of institu- 
tions, traditions, human ideals far more wonderful and precious. The 
best material things of life—the air, the sunshine, the rain, the blue 
sky, and the green earth—come to us so abundantly and so naturally 
that we scarcely think of them as blessings at all. Nay, we- fre- 
quently grow irritated at their monotony of abundance, and restiessly 
seek for change even at the expense of comfort. So it seems to me 
that we frequently comport ourselves toward our institutions and 
traditions, taking them as a matter of course and patting to give 
thanks; and sometimes, alas! even doing our utmost, through indiffer- 
ence or greed, or lust of power, or fear and cowardice, to destroy 
them. Only recently I read from a responsible source, with much other 
material of the same kind, that it is far from being established that 
republican government is the ultimate form for insuring the welfare 
of society and preserying the covenant ark of civilization. 

Now I do not know what is in the womb of time, but I do know that 
at present there are but two essential forms of government, the one 
autocratic, claiming its porer from above or from conquest, and hold- 
ing its wili supreme, and the other popular, holding its power as dele- 
gated from the people, and pledged to hear and heed the mandates of 
public opinion. It matters not what names and disguises a govern- 
ment may take, the essential fact is the acknowledged origin and source 
of power. England, for instance, has a King, but under the trans- 
parent veil of royalty and aristocracy, the Government is that of the 
commons—representatives of the people duly chosen. In fact, theoreti- 


cally and legally, the commons are the people and are all-powerful. On 
the other hand, Mexico, under the form of a republic when it had a 
Government, was really an autocracy pure and simple, 


AUTOCRATIC GERMANY, 


Germany is an autocracy. Its Emperor 8 70 so, and there is no 
word of denial from the German ple. “We Hohenzollerns,” said 
he, “take our crowns from God alone, and to God alone we are re- 

onsible in the fulfillment of duty.” * * Only one is master 
of this country; that is I. Who oppose me I shall crush to pieces.” 
Says Bismarck: “ With us there is no sovereign will but that of the 
king. It is he alone who wills, because he alone has the right to do 
so,” In a State so ruled it is obvious that a free press and a free 
tribunate can not exist, and so we find in the first 14 years of William 
the Second’s reign 6,000 prosecutions for lese majeste, an offense the 
exact limits of which no one knows; we find a police force from whose 
“arbitrary control there is for the people practically no appeal; we 
find an army whose sole head is the Emperor, and whose youngest 
lieutenant takes social precedence of the wisest philosopher or mere 
scientist; we find a revolution in the atmosphere of education, and 
among the university men there are now the“ most loud-voiced jingoes, 
the blind admirers of unscrupnious success,” Along that line to-day 
is the surest road to preferment. Where the whole pyramid of society 
thus stands on its apex, it is not surprising to find the sober and 
veracious Munsterburg telling us that “In the German view the State 
is not for the individuals, but the individuals for the State.” 


A GENUINE DEMOCRACY, 


The United States, on the other hand, has the popular form of gov- 
ernment. Our fathers gave it to us. They placed the pyramid upon 
its base, They taught us that power originates among the people gov- 
erned, and that the * officials appointed by the people are 
the servants of the people. hey arran, a government of checks 
and balances so designed that no official might be able to usurp danger- 
ous power unto himself. We bave an untrammeled press, local self- 

vernment, an independent judiciary, and full and free N 
or each citizen to develop his own individuality and initiative. Wit 
us the State exists for the people. 

There are those among us who are inclined to smile at the resound- 
ing phrases of the Declaration of wana, grate who look with sus- 
picion upon the qualifications of the people to rule themselves and view 
with complacency the growing social stratification in our country. 
But, nevertheless, there is none among us who does not feel deep down 
in his soul that somewhere in those stately periods there Hes a truth 
inestimably precious to mankind, the secret of humanity’s progress, 
and the key to human destiny. It assures us of equality delegatin: 

ower to our servants in office, equality of privilege, responsibility an 
trea tinent before the law, equality of opportunity for self-developmen 
equality of burdens and duties toward society, and 9 of rewar 
for whatever of success Is achieved. The only inequality it permits is 
the 8 that phrase of divine wisdom: “ He that is greatest 
among 8 Il be Aton servant.” 

An the main s attitude of service has been largely character- 
istic of our rulers; for the man who is daily compelled to recognize 
that his power is that of his office and not o himself, that it is dele- 
gated to him only for a certain time and for a definite purpose, can 
not and will not so far mistake the situation as to assume to dispense 
as benignant favors to his subjects the duties that he owes to his 
fellow citizens. 

Here, then, are the two ideals of government. In one, the individual 
exists for the State, which is incarnated in the glory and wer of a 
Hohenzollern dynasty; in the other the State exists for the welfare 
of the individual, which means for the highest development and happi- 
ness of all the ple. Which is better, autocracy or democracy? 
Which is more effective for the welfare of mankind? My own con- 
viction is that 12 naes government with all its faults—its inefficiency, 
its lost motion, its costliness, its failures—is infinitely preferable 25 
even the autocratic efficlency of Germany. For a century and a quarter 
we have tried this “mob government,” as Bismarck called it, and I 
confidently maintain that, measured in terms of human happiness and 
advancement, no autocracy of either the past or the present can begin 
to show equal results through an cqual period of time. 


AUTOCRACY INCOMPETENT, 


Autocracy requires an autocrat—a man, or a dynasty, or a coterie 
that somehow is assumed as peculiarly fitted to rule. Now the one 
uniform teaching of history is that there is no dynasty or arbitrarily 
limited or designated class of men that is preeminently fitted for the 
profession or trade of governing. No class of men ever existed wise 
enough and morally strong enough to be permanently trusted to legis- 
late for other and different classes, however poor and degraded. is- 
tory consists of a dreary succession of failures in government, and 
these failures are the failures of monarchism. 

Why, look you, we have to-day the most gigantic collapse of civili- 
zation the world has ever seen. Somebody has fail and failed 
horribly in his function of governing. Who it? Hapsburg Francis 
Joseph, to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of his reign in Austria- 
Hungary, seizes Bosnia and Herzegovina. The Serbian race bitterly 
resents this action, A plot is formed, and the crown prince, Hapsburg 
Francis Ferdinand, is assassinated. Meanwhile in Germany the pride 
and insolence of Hohenzollern William have grown until he measures 
himself only with God. For 40 years the whole nation has obediently 
passed its daily life under the discipline of martial law and the military 
camp, and has made mad with preachments abont the German 
superman, 5 and Machtpolitik. The naon the army, 
the navy, the airships, the submarines, all are ready for the glorious 
adventure of world dictatorship. The slogan had long before been 
announced in the Emperor's words, “ Nothing must be done anywhere 
on the globe without the sanction of Germany's ruler.” ‘The assassi- 
nation of one of the Lord's inchoate anointed is too opportune an 
occasion to be lost. Hohenzallern and Hapsburg put their heads to- 
gerir Forthwith an impossible 48-hour ultimatum goes to Serbia— 

8 hours, when it took President Wilson’s Cabinet 10 days merely to 

= the phrasing of a note ret ee reiterating what had been said 
n a previous communication! Nations stood aghast at the impending 
chaos. They pleaded for time even to think. But no; for absolutism 
“the day" had come, the hour of triumph had struck. Europe re- 
sounds with the tread of marching columns; the horrors of Belgian 
invasion are upon us. For the death of one princeling millions of 
innocent men must die, womanhood must be outraged, and childhood 
tortured, burned, shot, and drowned. The cause of civilization must 
be set back a hundr ears, an unborn world must groan under the 
burden of a colossal debt; and, even so, the end is not yet 
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This, yomg men, is not merely a 
ernment; it 
vernment or misgo 


tie failure of absolutist gov- 

s deliberate treason t the human race. Popular 
Nel to offer. Anarchy 

elf can only feebly riv e horrors o el e. 
tself 15 bly rival the h f this debacl 


vernment has nothing 


And this, although the most stupendous, is far from being an isolated 
example of autocracy’s crass incompetence to fulfill its metier of Er. 
erning. Wars are symptomatic. They mean always inefficiency or folly 
or criminality in government somewhere. Take away from human his- 

ry the e wars and the wars of ded ambition, and how 
many would be left? The whole history of the Hapsb is a 8 
of ie bet ge in which the interests of those governed are sacrifi 
to the fury of efforts to obtain and maintain crowns for the sp. of a 
family exceedingly commonplace in character and attainments. he au- 
tocracy of George III cost England her American colonies. That of 
the Louises of France plunged her people into the excesses of the French 
Revolution. The autorracy of Napoleon deluged Europe in blood. The 
nascent autocracy of southern slaveholders forced on America ber Civil 
War. And the record is the same everywhere; whenever and wherever 
a few have obtained firm and exclusive hold upon the reins of power, no 
matter under what disguise of form, there always we find disastrous 
failure in the functioning of government itself. 


AUTOCRACY’S AMBITION. 


German apologists for this war will tell us that the present German 
territory is not large enough for the enormous increase of its people in 
numbers, that it lles in central Europe, threatened on all sides by other 
nations, that all the earth is practically taken up, that the German race 
is a race of supermen whose kultur (efficiency) will be lost to the world 
unless the nation can find room to develop, that this war was sooner or 
later inevitable—in order, of course, to ossess some other nation or 
nations and to allow this new-born giant among nations to take his 
“place in the sun.” 

far as the “threatening ring of iron” is concerned, the state 
of unpreparedness in land and Russia, and to a considerable degree 
in France (well known, be it said, to the Germans), clearly disproves 
any existing danger to Saray The threatenin danger was ently 
in the reversed direction, viz, from Germany to her neighbors. in, 
as to the country being too small for the increase of its population, 
the contention ignores the fact that no single of the earth is 
closed to the German man and woman. Asia, ca, Australia, Amer- 
ica, North and South, all are absolutely open to him, provided only 
he does not come as an armed d to dispossess those already here. 
Millions of them have been welcomed here and have found home, hap- 


of the German Army service, for 
free expression, for 300 trials 
here for millions more, and all that we shall 
them the heartiest welcome and bared Olen me privileges with ourselves 
is that they will leave the Kaiser and serism at home behind them, 
en, therefore, we hear about compression and the consequent 
inevitability of a war for sion, we ask, expansion of what? And 
the only logical answer is the expansion of an im vernment, 
of the glory of a dynasty, of the range of one man’s ambition. The 
people pare | for the state and the state is I, William Hohenzollern.” 


THE IMMEDIATE DANGER. 


It is this ruthless spirit of Machtpolitik, the right of might, that the 
allies are warring against to-day. It is this spirit that has unified 
against Germany the solid opinion of all ng Americans who 
value the heritage their fathers bought with 3 courage on 
the battle field. Think of it! It is the spirit that lald waste the 
cathedrals of innocent Belgium and extorted heavy indemnities from her 
starving people, that in order to simply terrorize drowned the innocent 
children on a sitania—it is this rit that Mr. Bryan would meet 
with a year of senile discussion and a powerless Hague conyention 
at the end. It is this spint that the pacifists are aiding and abetti 
with their nonarmament propaganda among our school children an 
our college boys. How the powers of hell must rejoice over the blind- 
ness of good and honest men. > 

Do we say to ourselves in the face of this spirit, “A thousand shall 
fall at our side and ten thousand at our right hand, but it shall not come 
nigh us?” Why? Is not England its greatest foe, and are not our 
fields and factories England's one source of supply? Has not Germany 
used every means short of physical attack to have us place an embargo 
on shipments of ammunition and supplies? Is it not openly com- 
plained that, by stopping supplies, we could end the war in three 
weeks? I can not for a moment believe that, at Germany's behest, we 
will 8 break a fundamental requirement of neutrality, basely be- 
tray the allies into the hands of their enemies, and by closing our 
markets not merely end the war but decide it, and in favor of Ger- 
many. In the effort, therefore, to preserve our honor and faith, 
we are incurring the bitter anger of Berlin, and haughty Berlin's anger 
means war, unless under the stress of present conditions on her battle 
lines she shall find her advantage in temporizing with us and speaking 
us fair. 

There are not wanting other occasions for German antagonism. Our 
Monroe doctrine is one of the foremost. Bismarck called it “a species 
of arrogance peculiarly American and entirely inexcusable.” There is 
no doubt in my mind that Germany will one day call upon us to re- 
pudiate it or to take measures, in concurrence with the South American 
nations, to defend it. Germany fiercely resented our taking the Philip- 

ines over. Dewey tells us that, 17 years ago in the blockade of 

anila, the Germans assembled in the bay a stronger fleet than his 
own; that Von Diederich and his officers were discourteous and offen- 
sive to the last degree; and that finally a cruiser deliberately landed 
provisions. Then, just as Wilson is doing to-day, the American ad- 
mira] submitted an ultimatum. He sent flag lieutenant to Von 
Diederich with his compliments and the message that if he wanted a 
fight he could have it ht now. The action of landing provisions 
was promptly disavowed and not repeated. Even then, however, in the 
final action to take Manila, Von Diederich moved his ships into a 
tigen ity | position against Dewey. Then occurred a significant thing. 
The British senior captain, Chichester, ranged his British ships between 
those of Von Diederich and Dewey's fleet. There is more, but I have 
not time to tell it now. And P i the ur Bryan talks about our 
“memories of an historic frtendship with Germany!“ 


THE CONCLUSION, 


What does it all mean? It means the same old story of autocratic 
inefficiency and unwisdom in government. It means the inevitable an- 
, tagonism of Divine-right dynasties toward government from and of the 
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poopie. It means the need of wise organization like that of tbe Swiss 
o meet an attack that will some day surely come. It means that the 
realities of life are stern and harsh, and that duty must be met, not by 
Utopian dreams of ease and happiness, but by courage and wisdom, 


Other than the direct relation of humanity with the Divine, I know 
of noong more sacred than true patriotism. And so, on this quiet 


once n to discuss with tipar your country’s needs. You bave been 
trained as scientists and workers. You have also learned the privileges 
and duties of citizenship. You go out to-morrow from our ls into 
the service of the Republic. As you pass out with the stamp of ap- 
proval from your coll let her last word to you be a clarion sum- 
Mons to m, loyalty, and “the last full measure of devotlon to 
your country. 


You whom the fathers made free and defended 
Stain not the scroll that emblazons their fame; 
You whose fair heri spotless descended 
Leave not your ren a birthright of shame! Hol 
—Holmes, 


Democratic Efficiency Puts Through Constructive Program 
for National Defense. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CYRUS CLINE, 


OF INDIANA, 
Ix toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, September 5, 1916. 


Mr. CLINE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I desire to discuss the subject of preparedness, 
showing Democratic efficiency in creating a thoroughly constru 
tive program. ‘ 
THANKS To DEMOCRATS, AMERICA “ PREPARÐS ”— DEMOCRATIC EFFICIENCY 

PUTS THROUGH CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM FoR NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Preparation for national defense by land and sea, preparation 


adequate, sane, and democratic—this sums up in a phrase the 


efficient accomplishment of President Woodrow Wilson and the 
Democratic Party controlling the Sixty-fourth Congress. 

Preparedness is no longer agitation. It is fact. It is written 
into the laws of the United States in response to the over- 
whelming popular demands of the people thereof. 

The program thus embarked upon is neither militarism nor 
pacifism. It is the strong and reasonable program of a great 
nation whose servant is a great political party. It is a program 
untouched by partisanship and weakened neither by- pork, fa- 
voritism, nor private interest. 

In its essentials it is the program of the military and naval 
experts who in the past decade have been unable to secure per- 
formance from the Republicans, It recognizes for the first time 
the position of the United States as a world power, ready to 
meet aggression and ready to resent interference with the prin- 
ciples of real Americanism—not the Americanism of the priv- 
ileged few, but the Americanism of the real Americans. 


REGULAR ARMY 216,000, 


Adequate preparedness and complete reorganization of the 
military and industrial resources of the Nation have been 
made by the Wilson administration in the Army reorganiza- 
tion bill and in the Army appropriation bill. (President Wil- 
son’s veto of the Army appropriation bill had solely to do with 
its revision of the Articles of War. Its repassage with all ap- 
propriations and other provisions probably will have taken 
place before the textbook is issued.) The completed program 
is the most comprehensive ever enacted by an American Con- 
gress. By the terms of it the peace strength of the Regular 
Army has been increased from a paper strength of 100,000 men 
to a peace strength of 216,000, capable of expansion in war 
times to 256,000. The National Guard has been federalized 
and raised to a peace strength of 467,000. A Regular Army 
reserve, a National Guard reserve, an officer reserve corps, 
and an enlisted reserve corps have been established. A re- 
serve officer training corps has been created, and generous 
provisions for citizens’ training camps have been enacted. A 
council of national defense, which will prepare the industries 
of the country for readiness in time of a grave emergency, has 
been brought into being—an achievement of the greatest im- 
portance which must be counted as a failure on the part of 
previous Republican administrations. The total appropriation 
in the Army bill was, in round figures, $267,600,000, or ma- 
terially less than $3 per capita for each inhabitant of the 
United States. 5 
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TIME PREPAREDNESS RECORD—ADEQUATE FUNDS. 


Appropriations providing for the safety of the United States 
are: 


FF Zee lee IAS aeRO ye TT AO Pe nly Het 819 000, 000 
1 —.— 313, 800; 095 
Fortifications __.--_ 25, 748, 000 


Military Academ, 238. 000 
Army and Navy “acheleney ie SAFEN 275 558, 000 
Total ‘appropriations. -- 5 = eee 635, 844, 005 


SPECIAL ACHIEVEMENTS. 


Complete reorganization of industrial resources. 

Regular Army increased from paper strength of 100,000 to 
peace strength of 216,000, capable of expansion in war times to 
256,000. 

4 National Guard federalized and raised to peace strength of 
67,000. 

A Regular Army reserve, a National Guard reserve, an officer 
reserve corps, an enlisted reserve corps. 

Generous provision for citizens’ training camps. 

A council of national defense. 

Four dreadnaughts and four battle cruisers (eight capital 
ships) the first year. 

Twenty torpedo-boat destroyers and 30 coast submarines with 
auxillaries to be begun at once. 

Ten battleships, 6 battle cruisers, 10 scout cruisers, 50 tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers, 9 fleet submarines, 58 coast submarines 
and auxiliaries before July 1, 1919. 

COMPLETE NAVAL REORGANIZATION, 

Adequate preparedness and complete reorganization of the 
naval resources of the Nation have been made by the Wilson 
administration in the naval appropriation bill. By the terms of 
~ it the building program has been made permanent and consistent 
with the growing needs of the United States as a world sea 
power, 

Four dreadnaughts and four battle cruisers, an all, eight capi- 
tal ships, are to be built during the first year. 

The enlisted strength of the Navy has been increased to 
68,500 men, expansible during emergency to 87,000 men. 
Twenty torpedo-boat destroyers, 30 coast submarines, together 
with auxiliaries, will be begun at once. The continuing pro- 
gram calls for the construction before the Ist of July, 1919, 
for 10 battleships, 6 battle cruisers, 10 scout cruisers, 50 tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers, 9 fleet submarines, 58 coast submarines, 
and auxiliaries. 

The Naval Militia has been federalized. The Nayal Flying 
Corps has been put on a permanent basis. 

CRITICS ARE OVERWHELMED. 


Provisions have been made for scientific research and for co- 
ordinating the Navy with the industrial life of the country. 
Naval training cruises have been for the first time established. 
The achievements of the naval appropriation bill are in the 
opinion of naval experts, without regard for political party, of 
the greatest importance, and established the Democratic admin- 
istration’s record for accomplishment so securely that Repub- 
lican criticism has been reduced to the pettiest kind of carping. 

The adequacy and efficieicy with which the Democratic Party 
has met the military needs of the country are conclusively shown 
by the fact that, without exception, every national defense 
measure enacted by Congress during the last year received the 
practically unanimous support of Republican as well as Demo- 
cratic Members of the House and Senate. The majority of 

- these measures passed without a roll call. For example, there 
was no roll call in the House when, on June 26, it passed the 
Army appropriation bill, There was no roll call in the Senate 
on this bill. The Hay Army reorganization bill passed the 
House in March with two dissenting votes, one being cast by 
Representative FRED A. BRITTEN, of Illinois, a Republican, the 
other by MEYER Lonpon, of New York, a Socialist. Otherwise, 
all the Republican Members of the House, including the loudest 
agitators for a large Army, agreed to the Democratic program. 
There were no roll calls in either House or Senate on the 
fortification bill, appropriating for the coast and other perma- 
nent defenses. 

When the Navy bill passed the House for the rst time, on 
June 2, the roll call showed 360 yeas to 4 nays, 7 answering 
„present.“ Two of those who voted against the Navy bill, 
Browntne, of New Jersey, and GRAHAM, of Pennsylvania, are 
Republicans. RANDALL, of California, the third who voted 
against the Navy bill, is a Prohibitionist, and Lonpon, the 
fourth, is a Socialist. Among the seven who dodged by an- 
swering “present,” Republican Minority Leader Int Mann, 
of Illinois, was the most prominent. Four other Republicans 
joined MANN—COLEMAN, of Pennsylvania; Moore, of Pennsyl- 
vania; NELSON, of Wisconsin; and Roarrs, of Massachusetts. 


Although the Democrats hold the majority in the House, but 
two Democrats—Tavenner, of Illinois; and Wess, of North 
Carolina—answered ‘ Present.” 

On the final vote in the House on the conference report in the 


naval appropriation bill, the yeas were 283, the nays 51. The 
Democratic bill was passed with the vast majority of the Re- 
publican minority supporting it. Yet, among the 15 Republicans 
who voted against the bill were some of the Republican leaders 
in the House—Campsett, of Kansas; Lenroor and NELSON, of 
Wisconsin; MONDELL, of Wyoming; and ANDERSON, of Minne- 
sota. Any Republican criticism of the Democratic bill must 
take these facts into consideration. 


REPUBLICANS OPPOSE KAHN'S AMENDMENT. 


On March 28 there was a vote in the House on the so-called 
“Kahn” amendment to the Hay bill. This amendment proposed 
to increase the size of the Army from the original 140,000 to 
220,000. A majority of Democrats and Republicans voted down 
this amendment. Among the prominent Republicans voting 
against it were RODENBERG, of Illinois; Green and Woops, of 
Iowa; CAMPBELI, of Kansas; LA FOLLETTE, of Washington; 
Escu, of Wisconsin; and Monpretr, of Wyoming. There was no 
partisanship in this roll call. 

Upon the question of appropriating $11,000,000 to build or 
buy a factory for the manufacture of armor plate, there was a 
roll call March 21 in the Senate on what is known as the Till- 
man armor plate bill. To save money by breaking up the 
control of prices by the armor plate ring was the object. The 
opposition was led by Republican Senators, including Senator 
OLIVER, of Pennsylvania, who was charged on the floor of the 
Senate with being financially interested in the Steel Trust. 
The bill passed by 58 to 23, with 14 not voting. The 23 voting 
against the bill were all old-guard Republicans—GALLINGER, 
CURTIS, pu Pont, LIPPITT, LODGE, PENROSE, Smoor, and WEEKS. 
Eight Republicans voted with the Democratic majority—BoRAH, 
of Idaho; Crarr, of Minnesota; CUMMINS, of Iowa; KENYON, of 
Iowa; Norris, of Nebraska; POINDEXTER, of Washington; and 
Works, of California. The Republican opposition was not, 
therefore, solid. 

The progressive Republicans stood with the Democrats, and 
that simple fact tells its own story. 

On July 21 the Senate passed the Navy bill by a vote of TL 
to 8; 6 of the 8 voting against the bill were Republicans. 
Such vigorous critics of the Wilson administration as LODGE, 
of Massachusetts; GALLINGER, of New Hampshire; PENROSE, of 
Pennsylvania; Smoor, of Utah; and WEEKS, of Massachusetts, 
voted for this keystone measure of the Democratic prepared- 
ness program. Criticism by the Republican Party of the Demo- 
cratic naval program, indorsed by Republicans in both House 
and Senate, must take these facts into consideration. 

DROPPED BACK UNDER TAFT, 

Among the many offenses against the Navy with which the 
Democracy has been charged is the rather surprising one of 
responsibility for the loss of our superiority over the German 
Navy, and the responsibility also for our lack of battle cruisers, 
which are now to be supplied. Both charges were made by the 
Republican minority in the House, and they also maintained 
that it was the aim of the Republican administration to make us 
the second naval power in the world. It will be recalled that 
until December, 1911, the Democrats were in the minority in 
both the Senate and House, and for 16 years the President had 
been a Republican. 

The General Board of the Navy was requested recently by 
Congressman BUTLER, of Pennsylvania, a Republican, to state 
how it was that the German Navy obtained its superiority over 
ours, and, taking displacement as a basis of comparison, the 
board said: “ Considering displacement of ships built, the United 
States advanced from third to second place in 1907 and dropped 
to third in 1911,” 

It should be borne in mind that the Democratic House did not 
meet in regular session until December, 1911. On the basis of 
ships built, our position was, therefore, lost while the Repub- 
licans were in absolute control of the legislative and executive 
departments, 

“Considering displacements of ships built and building,” 
said the General Board, “the United States advanced from 
third place to second place in 1909, held this place for a short 
3 only, and dropped to third place again in the same year, 
1909. 

The basis of ships built and building is a more accurate 
index to naval strength than the basis of ships built only, for, 
as the case at point illustrates, a nation can be superior to 
another, and by building little while that other nation builds 
much, lose its superiority in a very short time. And on the 
basis of ships built and building, we held second place “for 


if 
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only a short time and dropped to third place again in the 
same year, 1909,” two years before the Democratic House en- 
tered office and four years before the administration and Senate 
became Democratic. 

During Mr. Roosevelt’s four years, when the world began 
to build dreadnaughts, the United States authorized 6 capi- 
tal ships, the German program authorized 13, including battle 
cruisers, leaving us a deficiency of T. In Mr. Taft’s first two 
years we authorized 4 capital ships, the German program 
authorized 7, leaving us a deficiency of 8. Taking the six 
years together, we authorized 10 capital ships to Germany's 
20. There is not much evidence here of any determination 
on the part of the Republican administrations to build a navy 
superior to Germany’s. In those six years the General Board 
had in mind the construction of a navy superior to Germany’s, 
and it recommended the construction of 20 battleships, the same 
number the Germans authorized. We authorized 10. The Gen- 
Se oera was certainly not the author of our program. Who 
was 


ROOSEVELT’S MESSAGES CONVICT HIM. 


The answer is found in President Roosevelt’s messages to Con- 
gress for 1905 and 1906. He recommended the following in his 
message of December 3, 1906: 

“I do not ask that we continue to increase our Navy. I ask 
merely that it be maintained at its present strength. 7 

This can be done by a well-settled program of providing for 
the building each year of at least one first-class battleship equal 
in size and speed to any that any nation is at the same time 
building; the armament presumably to consist of as large a 
number as possible of very heavy guns of one caliber, together 
with smaller guns to repel torpedo attack; while there should 
be heavy armor, turbine engines, and, in short, every modern 
device. Of course from time to time cruisers, colliers, torpedo- 
boat destroyers, and torpedo boats will Lave to be built also. 
All this, be it remembered, would not increase our Navy, but 
would merely keep it at its present strength.” 

December 5, 1905, President Roosevelt said in his annual mes- 
sage: 

“Tt does not seem to me necessary, however, that the Navy 
should—at least in the immediate future—be increased beyond 
the present number of units. What is now clearly necessary is 
to substitute efficient for inefficient units as the latter become 
worn out or as it becomes apparent that they are useless. Prob- 
ably the result would be attained by adding a single battleship 
to our Navy each year, the superseded or outworn vessels being 
laid up or broken up as they are thus replaced.” 

It was in accordance with these recommendations that the 
United States at the outset of a new era in battleship construc- 
tion adopted the standpat policy by which we were foredoomed 
to lose our position as second naval power. 

It was in accordance with President Roosevelt’s suggestion 
that Congress in 1906, and again in 1907, authorized only one 
battleship, while in 1906 the General Board recommended three, 
and in 1907, two. It was in accordance with the policy enun- 
ciated by Secretary Meyer, under Taft, when, in his first report, 
he said: “Germany is now second among the principal naval 
powers in warship tonnage built and building. The United 
States is third,” and recommended, “in order to keep the ap- 
propriation for the Navy Department within the economical 
limit set for the Government,” only two battleships and one 
repair ship. Hence, no headway was made in the Taft admin- 
istration toward retrieving the relative strength we had lost 
under Roosevelt. 

In the last two years of the Taft administration when the 
Democrats had control of the House, it must be remembered, 
the Senate was Republican and the President was a Republican. 
In these two years Germany authorized five capital ships and 
we authorized two. On coming to the program of the Wilson 
administration, we find that for the first time in years we au- 
thorized a larger program than Germany. In our first two bills 
we provided for five capital ships to Germany’s four, and are 
this year providing five capital ships against the three contem- 
plated by the German program at the outbreak of the war. In 
three years, in other words, we are authorizing a total of 10 
capital ships to the 7 which were contemplated by the German 
program. Is it the Republicans or the Democrats who have 
maintained our naval prestige? 

As regards battle cruisers, the General Board of the Navy 
in its first two reports submitted under this administration 
did not recommend their construction. It recommends them 
this year, and they are being provided. It is true that the 
General Board did recommend two battle cruisers in their 
recommendations of 1912, but the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. 
Meyer, did not provide for them in his estimates. Every 
battle cruiser in the British Navy at the outbreak of the war 
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was authorized while the Republicans were in absolute con- 
trol of this country, and Great Britain did not authorize or con- 
struct a single battle cruiser between March 4, 1913, and the 
outbreak of the war, while the Wilson administration was in 
power. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT OUR SUBMARINES. 


Our submarines have come in for pretty severe handling 
from the partisan critics of the Navy. It is possible to dispose 
of much argument by acknowledging, as Secretary Daniels has 
readily and frankly acknowledged for the last two years— 
that our submarines are not all that is desired. 

But where does the responsibility lie? Every submarine in 
the Navy to-day was authorized, built, or contracted for un- 
der Republican administration. It was not until three years 
ago that submarine difficulties were treated seriously in the 
Navy Department. 

We had, and have, an unsatisfactory motor, battery, and 
engine, and yet under the old régime only the youngest officers, 
lacking in theoretical and practical experience, were assigned 
to submarines and were expected to solve their problems. Only 
one officer was assigned to each of the 16 submarines in com- 
mission, and 14 of these officers were ensigns. 

No reflection upon their industry or their ability is Intended, 
but it is a most serious reflection upon those charged with the 
administration of the Navy that no experienced officers were 
assigned to this duty. Facts certainly warrant the belief that 
our submarine troubles to-day are due to no other cause than 
the indifference with which the problem was regarded in the 
past. It remained for this administration to take up the work 
in earnest, to solve the problems and to place the flotilla on its 
feet, and much success has already been achieved. 

The flotilla has been detached from the destroyer flotilla and - 
made an independent command, under an admiral. The number 
of officers assigned to submarines has been increased so that 
two instead of one are now assigned to each of the larger boats. 
Officers of experience have been selected. The cooperation of 
manufacturers has been sought, and before assuming his duties 
aboard ship an officer is now instructed at the works where the 
engines, batteries, and motors are manufactured, so that he 
knows his machinery. 


SCHOOL FOR UNDER-SEA NAVIGATION. 


In accordance with the recommendations of Admiral Grant 
a six months’ course of instruction at the submarine base at 
New London is given every officer before he is assigned to duty on 
board submarines. He will then be appointed to a subordinate 
position, and receive command of a boat only after he has 
demonstrated his ability in theoretical study and actual prac- 
tice. This submarine base and school at New London was 
opened by the Wilson administration. 

The problem has also been seriously taken up in other quar- 
ters. It is being studied by the engineers of the Navy ashore 
and afloat, with a view to perfecting machinery and improv- 
ing the craft generally. As a result of these studies larger sub- 
marines have been recommended and provided, and in every re- 
spect the situation is exceedingly well in hand. With half the 
labor, half the study, half the work, the submarine question 
has received under this administration the old régime could 
not have turned over to its successors this important branch 
of the service in such a pitiful condition. 

The Navy is to-day better organized, better balanced, better 
officered, better manned, better armed, and better supplied with 
ammunition, and is more efficiently and economically adminis- 
tered than ever before in its history. Every branch of the 
service has been improved and the organization of both the 
Navy Department and the Atlantic and other fleets developed 
to the highest state of efficiency. 

ARMING THE NATION. 

We have been carried too close to the rocks of war during the 
past two years to believe that those rocks do not exist. And 
looking into the future we can perceive that if our sovereignty 
is not challenged, if our peace is not assailed, it will only be 
because the world knows that we are strong enough to defend 
ourselves from every foe. 

For these reasons this administration has done more for our 
Army and our Navy than any administration in our history. 

More than this, it has mobilized the resources of the Nation 
to meet the needs of war. It has placed the wealth of the 
country back of the strength of the country, the toiler back of 
the soldier and the sailor. (From Martin H. Glynn's keynote 


speech. ) 
PRIOR FIVE-YEAR RECORDS BEATEN. 
“We have made more real progress in the last two years,” 
said Capt. J. S. McKeen, than any previous five-year period 
in any experience in the Navy. I do not think I have ever 
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known a time when everybody in the service from top to bottom 
was working as hard with their heads and hands to prepare the 
fleet for active service.” 

Admiral Benson, the Chief of Naval Operations, asserts that 
* Cooperation between the various bureaus and offices of the 
department with the office of the Chief of Naval Operations has 
been most cordial and complete, and the practical result has 
been all that could be desired.” And he adds, “A thoughtful 
consideration of the work that has been accomplished will show 
that all is being done new that could reasonably be expected 
from a so-called ‘ General Staff.’ In my opinion the organization 
that exists in the department and that is now in successful 
operation is accomplished in a purely American and businesslike 
manner all that could possibly be expected from the creation 
of a general staff, and is doing this in a much more satisfactory 
way.’ 

Says Admiral Dewey: “ Our own General Board is, I think, 
the best General Naval Staff in the world.” 

Rear Admiral Knight, president of the War College, where 
high officers of the Navy are instructed in strategy and tactics, 
testified that “Secretary Daniels has done more for the War 
College than any of his predecessors.” 

The existing shortage of enlisted men, like the shortage of 
oflicers, is attributable to conditions inherited by the adminis- 
tration. It was presented with a shortage of men too great 
to be overcome entirely in any three years of peace, and a 
prejudice to service in the ranks that had to be corrected before 
any gains could be made. 

The Republican administrations made no claim to having 
enough enlisted men to man all vessels for war. The author- 
ized strength of the Navy was far below the number that would 
have been required, and in the 16 years of Republican in- 
cumbency they made no provision for a reserve with which to 
fill the gap. The reason the authorized strength was not made 
sufficient to man properly all vessels was because Republican 
administrations could not fill the ranks to the limited strength 
authorized by Congress. 

ENLISTED MEN PROMOTED. 

Showing the number of warrant officers of the Navy appointed 

ensigns under the Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson administrations: 


S E OREN Sas ees aa isk tse lanai 10 
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Showing the number of assistant paymasters appointed from 
among enlisted men under the Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson ad- 
ministrations: 
Tate d years 4 years 


15 

Prior to the act of March 3, 1915, pay clerks were selected by 
individual paymasters from any source within or without the 
Navy. Under the new law all pay clerks are appointed by the 
Navy Department from the enlisted personnel. 

INCREASE IN AERONAUTICS. 

Showing the expenditures for aeronautic purposes under the 
Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson administrations: 
bi an pe 1 


Taft, ent ths FTT 
e mon 
Aan ae aati) year 113 56, 082.90 
Wilson, fiscal year 1914 . ˙ A 
ilison, year 1915. 219, 429. 20 
Wilson, — ear 1916. 884, 679. 28 
Wilson’ ($3 ,000 for aviation, 8 for aeronautie 
station, Pensacola, Fla.), 1 year 1917___________ 3, 900, 000. 00 


Showing the total expenditures under the Taft and Wilson 
administrations : 


RT ar PA RE SS BENET TRE ope — 888. 06 
5, 217, 278. 57 

At no time since the Spanish War has the Navy had enough 
men to man all vessels for war, and until recently we have not 
had enough to man properly all ships on a peace basis, with 
some in reserve. For years we built ships without authorizing 
the men to man them. 


When Mr. Roosevelt began his second term, the authorized In 


strength of the Navy was 34,500 men. It was inadequate, and 
8,000 additional men were recommended during his first year. 
In all, during his second term, 7,500 additional men were au- 
thorized, a number just sufficient to man the new ships author- 
ized during the same period, which required, under the old 
schedule, since found inadequate, 7,155 men. But it failed to 
provide a reserve or to cut down the previously existing short- 
age, which was given as a legacy to the Taft administration, 


INHERITED SHORTAGE OF JACKIES, 


The ships authorized in the Taft administration require, under 
the old schedule, 9,886 men, and George von L. Meyer, who was 
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Secretary during all four years and who has criticized the present 
administration for its lack of men, recommended an increase of 
only 4,000 men and 1,000 apprentices, which was 4,888 short of 
the number required to man the ships authorized during his in- 


cumbency, Meyer, moreover, failed to provide a single man 
toward overcoming the accrued shortage of preceding years. 
Congress, however, authorized an increase of 6,000 men and 1,000 
apprentices (4,000 were voted by the Democratic House), which 
was still over 2,000 short of the number needed for new ships, 
and made no provision toward reducing the previous shortages. 
That administration failed also to establish a reserve. The in- 
crease in men actually enlisted was about 3,200. 

The Wilson administration became heir to the accumulated 
shortages of the Roosevelt administrations, augmented by the 
shortages of the Taft administration, and it is held responsible 
for their shortcomings by the very persons to whom they are due. 
It must be remembered that, though the authorized strength of 
the Navy was many thousands short of the number actually re- 
quired, the Navy was turned over to the Democrats about 5,000 
men short of the number allowed. There were actually fewer 
men in the Navy when President Taft and Secretary Meyer left 
office than there were eight months before, although Congress 
had in the meantime authorized an increase of 4,000 men and 
they had the best season of the year in which to recruit. Under 
Secretary Meyer there were 10,360 cases of desertion, and of the 
experienced men with good records, honorably discharged upon 
their completion of enlistment, only 52 per cent reenlisted. 

This condition of affairs the Wilson administration was 
obliged to face when it entered office. It was as prompt in 
remedying it as it was in its effort to remedy the shortage of 
officers. Congress has this year provided for vocational train- 
ing in the Army. Secretary Daniels three years ago established 
it in the Navy, and the innovation gradually filled the ranks. 
It was not possible at once to overcome the prejudices toward 
the service which the conditions just enumerated must cer- - 
tainly have caused, but enlistment, instead of declining, in- 
creased, and in three years 6,331 men have been added to the 
Navy, which is nearly double the increase- made in four years 
under President Taft. 

INCREASE IN OFFICERS, 

Showing by comparison the number of midshipmen appointed 
at the Naval Academy under the Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson 
administrations : 


Roosevelt, 4 years a a eae 978 
Taft, 4 years__- „%„7? — 945 
Wilson, 3 years — 1,473 


INCREASE IN ENLISTED MEN. 


Showing the enlisted personnel of the Navy, as authorized by 
law: 


Roosevelt 
‘Authorized, 1905 
„Authorized, 1908 


Author! 
Showing increase under each administration: 


Roessvet .... ... E 
— —— — — — 7, 000 
60 oo rit ern — ͤ—u—-V— —4nƷ4.- manent aees 27, 564 


The act of 1916 permits the President, at his discretion, in 
an emergency, to increase the Navy to 87,000, which would be 
an increase of 35,500 over the Taft administration. 

NAVY YARD INCREASE, 

Number of men: Showing the total number of employees in 
the principal navy yards in the United States as of date June 
1, 1913, and July 1, 1916: 


Daily pay: Showing the total daily pay of such employees in 
1912 and in 1916: 


Sy Sata at re A ee one A ee $46, 027. 35 
221 Z—ð—T ð — —ͤ—ʃn' 73, 091. 12 
i CA LESSEN . ̃%⅛ð v. ̃ — eS EE IS 27, 063. 77 


Comparison of pay: Showing the average daily pay of such 
employees in 1912 and in 1916: 


ATTACK THEIR OWN INEFFLCIENCY. 

As critics of the Navy, the Republicans have had, perhaps, 
knowledge of what they did and what they did not do. For 
16 years they administered the affairs of the Navy Department. 
They left it deficient, and they knew at first hand its faults, 
which exist for no other reason than that in their 16 years of con- 
trol they have not corrected them; and, knowing where the Navy 
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was weak, they have, with poor grace, set about to belittle the 
efforts of the present administration to make the Navy a real 
efficient fighting organization and to overcome the shortcomings 
for which the Republicans alone are responsible. 

The fact that the Navy is short of officers and that officers 
with little experience have been assigned to important duties 
has been made much of by Republican critics of the Navy. 
But responsibility for the present shortage can not be placed on 
Democratic shoulders. If the Republicans had been as solicitous 
for the welfare of the Navy while in power as they profess to 
have become in the last three years there would be no shortage 
to-day of which to complain. 

The Navy is short of officers to-day because 6, 8, and 10 years 
ago the Republicans failed to appoint sufficient midshipmen to 
the Naval Academy. The United States depends upon graduates 
of the Naval Academy for its officers—the number commissioned 
from other sources is so insignificant as to be disregarded—and 
the first midshipmen to enter the academy under this adminis- 
tration will not graduate until June, 1917. Only time, with the 
aid of increased midshipmen, can remedy the condition, The 
Democrats have increased the midshipmen, and are providing 
engineers, aviators, and instructors to give some necessary im- 
mediate relief; but as it takes four years to graduate an ensign, 
the lack of officers can not be charged to this administration. 

The administration could not remedy the shortage of officers 
immediately, but it at once set about to correct the conditions 
so that at the very earliest time possible the fault would be over- 
come. Within two months after entering office, and long before 
any suggestions from outside sources, Secretary Daniels recom- 
mended, and Congress authorized, an extension of law, allowed 
by the Republicans to lapse, providing for two midshipmen to 
each Member of Congress. This has permitted about 300 addi- 
tional midshipmen to enter the academy in the last two years. 

The Democrats have this year provided that the number of mid- 
' shipmen shall be in the ratio of three instead of two to each 
Member of Congress, making 531 additional appointments imme- 
diately available, or a total of over 800 additional midshipmen, 
which have been previded for in the first three years of Demo- 
cratic administration. 'The Republicans failed to make increase 
in the number of midshipmen and actually allowed the law which 
provided for two midshipmen to lapse—and that is why we have 
not sufficient officers to-day. 

DETAILS OF ADVANCEMENT. 


Turning now to other details of constructive achievement in 
the Navy, what do we find? 

For the first time a continuing policy has been adopted for 
the accumulation of reserve ammunition and for other necessary 
adjuncts for a Navy strong enough and ready to maintain the 
rights of the Republic. 

The Sixty-fourth Congress also appropriated $3,900,000 for 
aeronautics and the aviation station, continuing the wise policy 
of the Sixty-third Congress, which made the first specific appro- 
priation ($1,000,000) for aeronautics. The appropriation by the 
Sixty-third Congress has permitted the development of naval 
aeronautics so that an aviation ship is now in the fleet, and the 
Aviation Corps has been increased to 18 machines and 160 ofti- 
cers and men, as compared with 4 machines and 4 officers in 
March, 1913. The larger appropriations by the Sixty-fourth 
Congress will insure a larger expansion. 

The construction of new craft has been prosecuted more rap- 
idly under Wilson than in former years. For example, it took 
seyen years to build the Virginia, which was launched in 1906. 
It took nearly five years to construct the South Carolina, which 
was launched in 1909. At a period when it was more difficult 
to secure material and labor than ever before in the history of 
the country, by virtue of the prosperity ushered in by the Wilson 
policies, the Pennsylvania, just completed, was finished in three 
years and three months, and the Arizona, which is nearing 
completion, in about the same time, Delays in construction of 
two ships authorized by the last Congress were necessitated by 
elaborate tests essential for securing underwater protection 
against torpedoes, and by the inability to secure bids from pri- 
vate contractors within the sum appropriated. Notwithstanding 
these difficulties, these two ships will be completed in less time 
than any ships were completed during either the Roosevelt or 
the Taft administrations. All new ships are now equipped with 
electrical propulsion, a forward step in which the United States 
leads the navies of the world. 

When the Wilson administration undertook the regeneration 
of the Navy, it was found that there was no mining division 
and that there were few mines. Contracts were made at once 
to purchase mines abroad—none could be had in this country— 
but the European war made it impossible for the contractors to 
fill the orders. Fortunately, the Navy Department had in its 
contract obtained the right to manufacture mines in this coun- 


try, and it is doing so in its own plant. A mining division has 
been organized complete. Now, for the first time in the history 
of the American Navy, its position with regard to mines and 
mining is satisfactory. Moreover, the mines built in this coun- 
try have been built at a cost of between $175 and $200 less than 
the price contracted for their purchase abroad, and a large sav- 
ing has been effected. For every 100 mines the Navy had when 
the Wilson administration came into office, there are now 400, 
4 18 four times as many, and the number is being multiplied 

ally. S 

A like shortage in torpedoes has been remedied, and for 
every hundred torpedoes we had on hand in 1913 we now have 
158 more ordered or in process of construction, and the Navy 
Department is constructing torpedoes in its own plant at a 
saving of over $1,000 on each torpedo. It has also increased the 
capacity of torpedo works 433 per cent. Not only are more 
torpedoes provided for less money, but the Navy Department 
has won its suit to prevent a private company from selling its 
torpedoes to foreign nations, thereby disclosing Navy secrets. 
In rendering its decisions, Judge Cox made this wise declara- 
tion, which indorses the policy of the Navy Department under 
this administration: 


This case illustrates the importance of the United States having a 
manufactory of its own for the manufacture of torpedoes and other 
implements of war, which are improved and changed from time to time 
by the addition 0 ingenious mechanism, which should clearly be kept 
secret unless our enemies are to profit equally with ourselves in every 
8 which the ingenulty of our Army and Navy officers may 
suggest. 

RESERVE OF MUNITIONS. 


Showing the percentages of total orders placed during each 
administration: 


Projectiles : Per cent. 
5.1 
8.6 
22.4 
63. 9 
9 
9. 4 
18. 2 
71. 5 
nes: 
McKinley—Roosevelt, Roosevelt, and Taft 9. 7 
A A LE REE i RE ES E SEALE AS OE ESS EE 90.3 
Smokeless powder : 
Me 24 
0 
Taft 4 
Wilson ANTS 39. 5 


ADEQUATE POWDER SUPPLY, 


As the Navy increased its prođuction of powder, the private 
manufacturer decreased the prices from 80 cents to 53 cents a 
pound, by direction of Congress after an investigation into its 
cost. The Navy manufactures powder for 84 cents a pound, in- 
cluding all overhead charges, and this administration has in- 
creased the capacity of the powder factory from 38,000,000 to 
6,000,000 pounds per annum, insuring an adequate supply at 
minimum cost. 

For years the manufacturers of armor plate had been charg- 
ing the American people excessive prices for armor plate. All 
three companies manufacturing armor plate offered bids of 
identically the same price. Such bids were not accepted, and 
more than $1,100,000 was saved on three ships by insisting 
upon competition. But this large saving still left the price far 
above a reasonable sum. The Sixty-fourth Congress has appro- 
priated $11,000,000 to build an armor-plate plant where armor 
plate can be manufactured at a price of 8230 a ton, as against 
$454, the price which was being paid when the Wilson adminis- 
tration was inaugurated. In addition to cheapening the cost of 
production, an additional advantage of a Government armor- 
plate plant would be to encourage and give opportunity to its 
experts to steadily improve the quality of the armor to be used 
on naval craft. No process is perfect, and the study and ex- 
periment will produce superior armor. Secrets of production 
discovered by Government experts will belong exclusively to the 
American Navy. 

It has also appropriated $705,611 toward a projectile factory, 
to cost double that sum, insuring an adequate supply of superior 
ammunition, not now obtainable, at cost price. By obtaining 
competition, $1,077,210 was saved on a single contract for pro- 
jectiles. A Government factory guarantees competition with 
private manufacturers and the best quality of projectiles, 

Private shipbuilding yards must increase their facilities to 
construct the large program authorized. It was the practice 
before the Wilson administration to build no ships in any except 
two navy yards, and their facilities were limited. The Wilson 
administration has equipped, or provision has been made by the 
Sixty-fourth Congress to equip, every navy yard to construct 
naval craft, and it will be possible in the future to secure more 
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rapid construction of new ships for the Navy in both private and 
public yards. The fact that the Government can build in its 
own yards will, in normal times, insure competition in building 
and secure prices more reasonable than would be possible if it 
depended almost entirely upon private shipbuilding yards as the 
Republicans did. ; 

There has never been a time when so many men were em- 
ployed at the navy yards as under the Wilson administration, 
and the large program this Congress has authorized will make it 
necessary to increase the number of skilled workmen in our 10 
navy yards. The number of employees in July, 1916, was 24,383, 
as compared with 16,898 on June 1, 1913, before the new policy 
of building ships and making other material in navy yards was 
adopted. The total daily pay roll as of June 1, 1913, was 
$46,027.85, as against $73,091.12, the total daily pay roll as of 
July 1, 1916. The average daily wage prior to June, 1913, was 
$2.723, while the average daily wage of July, 1916, was $2.997, 
an average increase of wages of 27.4 cents per day. 2 

The ordnance experts of the department have designed and 
completed and placed on latest dreadnaughts the best antiair- 
craft gun in the world. 


WORLD’S BEST BIG GUN, 


They have also produced a large-caliber gun that will shoot 
straighter, shoot farther, and hit harder than any gun now in 
use in any foreign navy. Sixteen-inch guns are to be placed 
on new dreadnaughts. 

The unworkable organizations of both the Navy Depart- 
ment and the Atlantic Fleet, in which is centered the chief 
strength of the American. Navy, have been supplanted by 
better ones. Without violating the American ideal of sub- 
ordinating the military to the civil power, the fleet and the 
department are now so organized as to effect the most sue- 
cessful operation afloat and ashore. 


THE. ARMY’S RECONSTRUCTION, 


High praise has come from conservative, nonpartisan ex- 
perts for the Hay-Chamberlain law reorganizing and modern- 
izing the land forces of the United States. 

The statement can not be contradicted that it Is the best and only 
comprehensive measure looking to military preparedness that has ever 
been passed by Congress— 

Says Maj. William D. Connor, of the General Staff Corps. 

In general terms— 


Declares a curt War Department memorandum— 


it may be said that this is the first — ny porn 
national defense. It provides, as far as can 
in men and material, and it 


lation for 


There will hereafter be four classes of soldiers in the United 
States: First, the Regular Army; second, the National Guard ; 
third, the enlisted reserve corps, all of which shall exist in 
time of peace; and, fourth, the Volunteer Army, which will 
be raised only in time of war. The peace strength of the 
Regular Army is approximately 11,000 officers, not to exceed 
175,000 combatant troops, and approximately 40,000 noncom- 
batant troops, including the unassigned recruits. The National 
Guard will consist of about 17,000 officers and 440,000 men. 
The number of men who will join the enlisted reserve corps can 
not be foretold. They are practically enlisted specialists for the 
technical departments of the Army recruited in time of peace 
for use in time of war only, and are subject in time of peace to 
short periods of training yearly. Volunteers can be called in 
time of war when and in such numbers as Congress shall au- 
thorize. 

The Army will be increased 343 regiments of Infantry, 10 
regiments of Cavalry, 15 regiments of Field Artillery, 93 com- 
panies of Coast Artillery, 5 regiments of Engineers, 2 battalions 
of Mounted Engineers, the necessary number of auxiliary troops 
in the Medical Department, Quartermaster Corps, Signal Corps, 
and the unassigned recruits, and in addition thereto the number 
of Philippine Scouts that may be determined upon by the Presi- 
dent. not to exceed a maximum of 12,000. 

The number of general officers of the Army has been increased 
from 7 major generals and 17 brigadier generals to 11 major 
generals and 36 brigadier generals. This will provide the neces- 
sary general officers to command the divisions and brigades and 
furnish the general officers for the General Staff. 


GENERAL STAFF EXPANDED. 


The General Staff Corps has been increased from 38 officers 
to 57 officers, and the duties of the General Staff remain the 
same as they were before the writing of the new bill. This 
important corps has been nearly doubled, and with its increased 


numbers the General Staff will be better able than heretofore 
to perform its important functions. 

In order to provide for the Regular Army officers necessary for 
duty with the National Guard, duty at the various colleges 
where military instruction is given, for recruit duty, military 
attachés, etc., provision is made for a detached officers’ list, 
which provides 1,022 officers in addition to those necessary with 
organizations. This supplies the officers necessary for the va- 
rious duties preseribed by law without taking them away from 
their organizations. Up to the present time promotion has been 
more or less unequal at different times in the different branches 
of the service, and to a certain extent this detached officers’ list 
will be utilized to equalize promotion in the different branches, 
and for the same purpose authorization is given to transfer 
officers from one branch of the line to another to fill the vacan- 
cies created by the new act. 

STIMULATE ENLISTMENT. 

The present enlistment contract provides for a seven-year 
enlistment, four of which shall be with the colors and three 
with the reserve. Under the new law these periods are re- 
versed—that is, three years with the colors and four in the 
reserve, but an important addition is made, namely, that at 
the end of one year’s service any enlisted man within the conti- 
nental limits of the United States may be discharged if he has 
become proficient in that time. This is an important proviso 
and will, it is believed, increase the number of enlistments. In 
addition to that, provision is made for paying the enlisted men 
in the reserve $24 a year, and the President is authorized to 
utilize the personnel of any department of the Government, 
such as postmasters, mail carriers, etc., to keep track of reserv- 
ists, and also to use the postmasters (except first class) to 
obtain recruits for the Army. 

Enlisted men are prohibited from engaging in any civil occu- 
pations, whether for pay or otherwise, that would put them in 
competition with men in civil life. 


OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS, 


An officers’ reserve corps is provided which will authorize 
the commissioning of civilians up to and including the grade of 
major in the various branches of the Army. These men can be 
selected and trained in time.of peace, and the officers so obtained 
will be far better prepared than any volunteers that could be 
raised hurriedly at the outbreak of war. In order to obtain 
these reserve officers, a reserve officers’ training corps is au- 
thorized which will eonsist of units at the various colleges, 
academies, and universities throughout the country where mili- 
tary education and training will be given which, in connection 
with six weeks’ field training each summer, will give a personnel 
for the officers’ reserve corps that is far better equipped for the 
duties of an officer than any heretofore available. 

In order to provide the enlisted men for the various technical 
staff corps and departments, an enlisted reserve corps has been 
authorized, which will consist of men whose daily occupation 
in civil life specially fits them for duty in the Engineer, Signal, 
and Quartermaster Corps and in the Ordnance and Medical 
Departments. This enlisted reserve corps will provide the 
railway operatives, bridge builders, chauffeurs, hospital at- 
tendants, nurses, telegraphers, etc., required for the depart- 
ments and corps mentioned. It is impracticable to keep in the 
Regular Army the number of men of these classes that will be 
necessary in time of war, and the enlisted reserve corps will 
provide for the deficiency. 

No provision is made for a volunteer force in time of peace, 
but in place thereof the ideas embodied in the business men’s 
camps of 1915 have been provided for, and the new law pro- 
vides that all expenses in connection with attendance at such 
camps shall be borne by the Federal Government. 

NATIONAL GUARD FEDERALIZED, `~ 


The National Guard is, within the limits of the Constitution, 
federalized. The maximum number authorized is 800 for each 
Representative and Senator in Congress and such number 
from the Territories as the President shall prescribe. This 
will probably give a total of about 17,000 officers and 440,000 
enlisted men. The organization of the National Guard will 
conform to that of the Regular Army, as will also its equipment 
and armament. 

The President is authorized to organize the National Guard 
into brigades, divisions, end other tactical units and to pre- 
scribe the kind of organizations that shall be maintained in 
the various States to insure that these brigades and divisions: 
will be complete in alf respects. Certain qualifications are 
required of officers of the National Guard, and although these 
officers will still be commissioned by the governors, they wiil 
not be recognized by the Federal Government unless they ful- 
fill the prescribed qualifications. Regular Army officers may 
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be commissioned in the National Guard if the governors so 
desire. Enlistments in the National Guard will be for six 
years, three years with the colors and three years with the re- 
serves, but a man may serve out his enlistment, if he so desires, 
instead of going into the reserve. Hereafter the enlistment con- 
tract for the National Guard will contain an oath of allegiance 
both to the State and to the United States, and not only enlisted 
men but officers must subscribe to such an oath. The President 
is not only authorized to call out the National Guard for the con- 
stitutional purposes, but is also authorized to draft them into 
the service of the United States, whether they desire to come or 
not, and also to draft the additional men that may be needed 
to keep such National Guard units at war strength in case the 
National Guard reserve authorized by this act is not sufficient 
for that purpose. Ample provision is made for the protection of 
Federal property in the hands of the National Guard, and in 
case property is lost or destroyed through neglect or in any 
other way that could have been avoided the States must replace 
the property so lost. 

Under the new law horses can be supplied to the mounted 
organizations of the National Guard, and provision is made for 
their care and maintenance. 

BETTER TRAINING FOR MILITIA, 


The National Guard will be required to have 48 periods of 
armory training each year and 15 days’ field training, and in 
case the prescribed amount of training is not undergone the 
President may withhold the funds appropriated for the National 
Guard as he sees fit. In addition to that, the Secretary of War 
may require such additional study on the part of the officers 
as he may deem necessary. During periods of field training 
the National Guard will be paid at the same rate as the Regular 
Army, and for the armory training a generous rate of pay is 
authorized. National Guard officers and men may be sent to 
various service schools and will be paid during such periods. 
The National Guard will be subject to the laws and regulations 
governing the Army of the United States from the time that 
they are required to come into that service, and after that time 
there is no evading the Federal law. A uniform system of 
courts-martial for the National Guard is authorized, the limita- 
tions of which are fixed by law. This will tend to uniform pro- 
cedure and practice in all the different States. When the Na- 
tional Guard is drafted into the service of the United States, 

. they will be entitled to all the rights of the existing pension 
laws. 

In order to encourage target practice, the Secretary of War is 
authorized to establish ranges and to supply rifles, ammunition, 
and instructors for rifle clubs in various parts of the country. 


WILSON CONSISTENT THROUGHOUT. 


President Wilson’s attitude on the question of national de- 
fense has been consistent throughout. He has stood against 
turning America into a military camp and against universal 
compulsory service, but in his first communication to Congress 
in which he discussed this subject at length, he declared: 

We must depend in every time of national „ in the future as 
in the past, not upon a standing army, nor yet upon a reserve army, 
but upon a citizenry trained and accustomed to arms. It will be ht 
enough, right American policy, based upon our accustomed principles 
and practices, oe a system by which every citizen who will volun- 
teer for the tra’ g may be made familiar with the use of modern arms, 
the rudiments of drill and maneuver, and the maintenance and sanita- 
tion of camps. We should encourage such training and make it a means 
of discipline which our young men will learn to value. It is right that 
we should provide it not only, but that we should make it as attractive 
_ as possible. * * * It is right, too, that the National Guard of the 

States should be developed and strengthened by every means which is 
not inconsistent with our obligations to our own people or with the 
established policy of our Government. And this, also, not because the 
time or occasion specially calls for such measures, but because it should 
be our constant policy to make these provisions for our national peace 
and safety. 

This was the message of the President, delivered in person to 
Congress at the first opportunity after the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war in 1914. In this same message the President warned 
the country against nervousness and hysteria: 


We shall easily and sensibly— 
He predicted— 


agree upon a policy of defense. Our policy will not be for an 
occasion. It will conceived as a permanent and settled thing, which 
we will pursue at all seasons, without haste and after a fashion per- 
fectly consistent with the peace of the world, the anaing friendship of 
States, and the unhampered freedom with all whom we deal. 


POLICY OUTLINED IN 1915. 


One year later, on December 7, 1915, the President defined at 
greater length his policy of preparedness and outlined the pro- 
gram essentially as Congress subsequently enacted it. A democ- 
_ racy, he declared, is not belligerent and will not maintain a large 

standing army. War,” he said, “ has never been a mere matter 
of men and guns. It is a thing of disciplined might. If our 


citizens are ever to fight effectively upon a sudden summuns, 
they must know how modern fighting is done, and what to do 
when the summons comes to render themselves immediately 
available and immediately. effective. And the Government must 
be their servant in this matter, must supply them with the train- 
ing they need to take care of themselves and it.” 

Industrial preparedness, the ability readily to mobilize the 
industries of the country, was also urged by President Wilson 
at this time. “I take it for granted,” he said, “that I do not 
need your authority to call into systematic consultation with 
the directing officers of the Army and Navy men of recognized 
leadership and ability from among our citizens who are thor- 
oughly familiar, for example, with the transportation facilities 
of the country and therefore competent to advise how they may 
be coordinated when the need arises, those who can suggest the 
best way in which to bring about prompt cooperation among the 
manufacturers of the country, should it be necessary, and those 
who could assist to bring the technical skill of the country to 
the aid of the Government in the solution of particular problems 
of defense.” 7 

The President has been frequently misquoted and misrepre- 
sented because in his message of December, 1915, he declared 
that the administration “had not been negligent of national 
defense. We are not unmindful,” he said, “of the great re- 
sponsibility resting upon us. We shall learn and profit by the 
lesson of every experience and every new circumstance; and 
what is needed will be adequately done.” For their own par- 
tisan purposes this passage was misunderstood by Republican 
press and politicians, and the impression was sought to be con- 
veyed that President Wilson had declared that the country, in 
his opinion, was adequately prepared and needed no new legis- 
lation, no increase in either Army or Navy, no modernization of 
its land and sea defenses. But the President’s own words an- 
swer this charge and prove it to have been without basis and 
unfounded. À 

FIRST MOBILIZATION OF INDUSTRY, 


Up till the Wilson administration no administration in the 
history of the United States had made any effort to cope with 
the problem of industrial preparedness. For decades before 
the outbreak of the European war the industries of Germany had 
been mobilized. Not only had the Imperial German Government 
tabulated the manufacturing plants, -the railroads, and the 
mines of the nation with a view to securing prompt cooperation 
for the national defense, but the authorities had listed the names 
of every citizen so that in time of stress they might know whom 
to send to the trenches, whom to call upon for the manufacture 
of munitions, what shops to turn into the control of the quarter- 
master’s department, and so on. In France, as in Austria und 
in Germany, every horse and wagon suitable for military service 
was listed and the records were kept by areas so that at any time 
the Governments could ascertain in any stated district what 
horses and wagons were available, their condition, and their 
readiness to respond. 

The national-defense act, passed by the Democratic Congress 
and signed on June 3, 1916, by President Wilson, was the first 
treatment, comprehensive or otherwise, of the subject of the 
mobilization of the industries of the United States. 

To this administration belongs the credit, then, of having 
prepared in times of peace the industries of the United States 
for effective use for national defense in time of war. For the 
first time in the history of the country an industrial inventory 
of the United States was prepared under the direction of the 
Government by the Committee on Industrial Preparedness of 
the United States Naval Consulting Board. This gigantic task, 
which was virtually completed before the Ist of Angust, 1916, 
reveals just what plants the country over can use their equip- 
ment to produce the thousands of things necessary for the 
Goverment’s use in a national emergency. By the closest kind 
of cooperation between Congress, the Army and Nayy Depart- 
ments of the Federal Government, and the business interests 
of the country, a firm and enduring foundation for the Nation’s 
defense has been raised. ; 


-ANNUAL REPORTS REQUIRED. 


The national-defense act provides for the sending of annual 
educational orders :0 American manufacturers in order to teach 
them during peace how to turn out the military and naval sup- 
plies needed in an emergency. An industrial reserve will also 
be created so that in time of war the skilled mechanic may be 
kept at work where his services are most valuable instead of 
being sent to the firing line. 3 

Both the inventory and the legislation growing out of it are 
the result of a remarkable three months’ campaign made by a 
yolunteer, unpaid organization of business men and engineers 
created by the Wilson administration. It marks a new era in 
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the relations of the engineer, the manufacturer, and the citizen 
generally in the safeguarding of the National Government, as 
well as a much closer coordination between various govern- 
mental agencies. In many States undeveloped resources have 
been classified and given publicity and new industries are 
promised as the result of information gathered. 

Business men the country over received the investigators 
with the greatest courtesy and cooperation. In only a few cases 
did they refuse to give the desired information, and then 
usually under a- misunderstanding of the committee’s plans, 
which was quickly cleared up. More than 30,000 concerns, each 
doing an annual business of over $100,000, were classified, in 
addition to many smaller plants with equipment peculiarly 
suited to turn out material for the fighting line. At the time 
of the Mexican crisis Chairman Coffin sent out urgent telegrams 
to the chairmen of all State boards, subdivisions of the indus- 
trial mobilization committee, urging all possible haste in pre- 
paring to supply the needs of the Army, and Secretary Baker, 
of the War Department, detailed five Regular Army officers, 
two of them members of the General Staff, to the committee 
headquarters in New York. 

Compliance with all orders given by the Government for prod- 
ucts or materials is made obligatory and are to take precedence 
over all other orders and contracts. Operators of plants 
equipped for the manufacture of arms or ammunition are re- 
quired to manufacture and furnish these supplies upon the order 
of the Government at a reasonable price. 


COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Important new legislation was enacted in the Army appro- 
priation bill of 1916. The most important single item in this 
bill was that which created the Council of National Defense 
for the coordination of the industries and resources for national 
security and welfare. This council, the need for which has long 
been set forth by military experts, and which, incidentally, was 
never recognized by Republican administrations, consists of the 
Secretaries of War, Navy, Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Labor, together with an advisory commission nominated by the 
President to serve patriotically without compensation. By the 
terms of the statute it is enacted that the duty of this Council 
of National Defense shall be: 


To supervise and direct investigations and make recommendations to 
the dent and the heads of executive departments as to the location 
of railroads with reference to the frontier of the United States so as 
to render 
points of 
mercial purposes in the location of extensive highways and branch lines 


people during the interruption of foreign commerce; 
of seagoing „ an 
means of production, and availability of military supplies; the giving 
of information to producers and manufacturers as to the class of su 
plies needed by the military and other services of the Government, the 
requirements relating thereto, and the creation of relations which will 
render possible in time of need the immediate concentration and utili- 
zation of the resources of the Nation. 
SWISS IDEA ADOPTED. 

Another section of the Army appropriation bill sets aside 
$300,000 for the establishment of indoor and outdoor rifle 
ranges. These ranges will be under the control of the War 
Department, in charge of a “director of civilian marksman- 
ship,” and will be utilized to encourage and train citizens in the 
art and science of rifle shooting. This is in line with the Swiss 
idea of universal military service, and paves the way for the 
accomplishment of President Wilson’s hope that there should 
be in America “a citizenry trained and accustomed to arms.“ 


Threatened Railroad Strike. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. COURTNEY W. HAMLIN, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, September 4, 1916. 


Mr. HAMLIN, Mr. Speaker, I was quite anxious to have an 
opportunity to submit a few remarks on the bill H. R. 17700 
while the same was being considered in the House, but inasmuch 
as everyone knew that if the threatened railroad strike which 
had been called for 7 o’clock a. m. Monday, the 4th, should be 
averted by the passage of that bill, there was no time to be lost 
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in speech making; and being extremely anxious to avert that 
great calamity, I was very willing to forego my desire to speak 
and do everything I could to hurry the bill to a final vote. 

General leave being granted to all Members to extend remarks 
on that bill, I am now availing myself of that opportunity, not 
primarily for the purpose of making any statement in relation 
to it myself, but to incorporate as a part of my remarks a state- 
ment furnished me by three distinguished trainmen of long ex- 
perience and of high standing in their community and whose 
integrity can not be questioned. 

I think a careful perusal of that statement of facts will give 
one a pretty clear insight into the reason or cause for the con- 
troversy between the railroads and the brotherhoods. The state- 
ment follows: 


STATEMENT. 


From 1888 to 1904 the rate of pay for train and e e men on the 
Frisco line, based on 100 miles or „ 10 hours or less, would con- 
stitute a minimum day; overtime to be computed on a 10-mile per hour 

in through freight service: Engineers, $4 per hundred miles or 
less; conductors, $3 per hundred miles or less; firemen, $2.28 per hun- 
dred miles or less; two brakeman; $4 per hundred miles or less; total, 
$13.28 per hundred miles or less for crew of five men. 

During this period of years the roads were allowed to grant rebate 
to shippers, and light trains, rapid movement, prompt delivery of all 
shipments, all roads in competition with each other; each road striving 
to get the business resulting in such a rapid movement of through 
freight of all commodities that the engineers at per 100 miles were 
able to earn on an average of $180 per month, and yet have all the rest 
and recreation needed, except at times when the volume of business 
was so great the company to move the business promptly would compel 
the men to work excess of hours, making excess of mileage that finally 
resulted in the of what is known as the “ 16-hour service period 
for trainmen” the Federal Congress. 

About the same time the antirebate bill was passed by Congress. 
Then the roads went from extreme fast-freight movement to extreme 
slow-freight movement, and the building of larger locomotives, and as 
the locomotives became larger, trains heavier, responsibility greater, and 
work harder, the rates of pay increased up to, and are at the present 
time, as follows: On the same of 100 miles or less, 10 hours or less, 
constitute a minimum day, all overtime oe on the 10-hour basis: 
Engineers, $5.45 a 100 miles or less; conductors, $4.18 per 100 miles 

r less; firemen, 8.75 100 miles or less; two brakemen, $5.56 
100 miles or less; to $18.94 per 100 miles or less for crew of five 
men. An increase cost to the roads of $5.66 for 100 miles of service of 
each train crew. 

This on its face shows a very heavy increase in re chery Wai to the 
roads, and unless the service of each train crew brought a greater 
reyenue return in tonnage handled would leave a large deficit to the 
roads to meet. : 

Now, what are the true facts in the case? One train crew of five 
men to-day receive in wages $18.94 per 100 miles, and with one modern 
superheated locomotive haul five times the — per train that one 
crew receiving $13.28 hauled prior to the increase ctive power and 
weight of the modern locomotive. Let us look at the result from a 
revenue basis and operating cost to the road. 

Were the railroads to-day nee the old slide-valve, saturated steam- 
pressure, light-weight, and small power locomotive in use from 1888 
to 1905, it would require five Deomotives, manned by five crews of 25 
men, whose pay per 100 miles of service would be $66.40, to move the 
tonnage one crew costing $18.94 moves at the present time—a saving 
in wages of $47.46 per 100 miles of service. 

But this is not all the roads save by the modern superheated, in- 
cr tractive power iocomotive of to-day, use the modern loco- 
motive of to-day costs less than 60 per cent of the cost of the five loco- 
motives of the old class that has been discarded, and less than 50 per 
cent of the cost in up-keep, maintenance, and fuel of the five old loco- 
motives; or, in other words, if the railroads of to-day were moving 
the commerce of the United States with the same class of locomotives 
used from 1888 to 1905, they would require 350,000 locomotives as 
283 70,000 at present; 1,720,000 train and engine men, as against 

„000 at present, and at jeast three times the shop facilities, and 
three times the number of shop and other employees. 

Yet, with this stupendous saving in number of locomotives, in shop 
facilities, and in number of men employed, with one crew of five men 
doing the work, and ses | more revenue tonnage pez train than five 
crews of 25 men under old conditions could possibly do, with a sav- 
ing of $47.46 per each 100 miles in wages saved—the general managers 
pay aes not grant the eight-hour day, as it would bankrupt the 
roa 0 do so. 


e chargo oil, fuel, water, maintenance, 
100 miles, $80.74; balance, less cost, 8738.06; 
company received $23.42 per car 100 train-miles; train crew received 
balance to company, less 
his train consisted of oil 


oy a car per 100 train-miles to our 76 cents per car wages per 
es. 

Let us explain further: Here is one train of 1,700 gross tons, 975 
net tons, moved over one division of 119 miles, Springfield to New- 
burg, in eight hours. 

Why this fast movement, and why not the same movement on all 
classes of freight moved over the road? 3 this was an oil train. 
The oil company ship thousands of cars and get preference in the 
service. The same fast movement of packing-house products, the 
same fast movement with 1 freight or other commodities that 
the companies are by law held liable for damage through loss by slow 
movement. But the vast per cent of all shipments of the nonperish- 
able class, unprotected by law or special privilege, is moved at the 
companies’ own time and pleasure by tonnage drags, doubling hills, and 
health-destroying hours of service of the trainmen. 


With this result to the enginemen: Although pecetving; $5.45 per 
100 miles, as against 84. ir average monthly wages have fallen 
from $180 to $145 per month, and their death and bility rate is 
constantly e 

The membership of the 1 of Locomotive Engineers, as pe 


r 
000. Our laws uire a man to 
Detore he can be- 


contradiction—long hours of service, rain or shine, sleet or snow; ex- 
posure to all kin 
motives ; abies f insanitary éating, drinking, and sleeping facilities 
when out on the 


ha vik tion of the 16-hour law, some 78,000 cases now pending; they 
m o e 16- ` ; 
5000 20 — — n ts the 


roducing and shipping classes of our country, and they would soon 
2 that a Federal law to compel all 5 to move every 3 


into their own profits. 

The managers point to passen. engineers’ wages of $211 to $225 
per month. That is true, but the engineer must ride 4,800 to 5,100 
miles every 30 days to earn that w or 57,600 to 61.200 miles a 
year, while the freight engineer would have to work 5,755 hours a 
—— or over 18 hours out of every 24—a thing impossible for a 

uman being to do. 


The Banking and Currency Law. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES H: SLOAN, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, September 5, 1916. 


Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, some weeks ago, when the rural- 
credits bill was being considered, I listened to a number of the 
majority Members proclaim that the enactment of that legis- 
lation would do for the farmers what the Glass-Owen currency 
law had done for the business men. The claim was made so 
frequently that it seemed to be accepted. 

Then the frequency of its statement grew monotonous and 
challenged an investigation. That investigation revealed the 
fact that if the rural-credits law promised no more to its bene- 
ficiaries than the Glass-Owen law produced it was little better 
than a vain thing. 

An investigation of the workings of the Glass-Owen legislation 
will prompt the inquiry of what it has done to the business men 
rather than what it has done for them. I shall not criticize 
or discuss the Glass-Owen legislation or the banking and cur- 
rency act from a partisan standpoint, because it was to some 
extent supported at different stages by members of both parties 
and individuals of various political tendencies. A reasonably 
careful following of the new banking system during its life, 
beginning November 16, 1914, up to July 1, 1916, causes some 
to marvel why the majority Members are claiming exclusive 
credit for this legislation, instead of charging joint responsibility 
aie minority Members for aiding in any way its enactment 

to a law. : 

Congress, like any other body, gains respect for action when it 
deserves it. But it can not claim the respect of the business 
world by asserting merit when palpable failure obtains. The 
reiterated boast, made day after day during the last month, of 
special credit to the majority for the enactment of the banking 
and currency law if not contradicted by anyone would convince 
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the public that the minority, as well as the majorify, was ignor- 
ant of the actual workings of the new banking and currency act. 

A brief statement of facts leading up to the enactment of the 
present law might be interesting. For nearly 20 years the pres- 
ent majority party found expression of itself on the money ques- 
tion in the “ free coinage of silver.” In the battle of the stand- 
ards, the people of the United States supported the Republican 
Party. When the standard of business value was established, 
sound control of credits became the next consideration. 

The Republican Party in Congress organized a monetary com- 
mission which pursued one of the greatest Investigations ever 
undertaken gad completed by man. Out of it was evolved the 
so-called Aldrich, or Aldrich-Vreeland plan of banking and cur- 
rency. This plan had for its basis: 

First. The gold standard of value. 

Second. A system of banking and currency based upon three 
fundamental factors: 

(a) Central control. 

(b) Bank ownership. 

(c) Asset currency. 


The defeat of the Republican House in 1910 prevented the en- < 


actment of these principles into law because the Democrats of 
the Sixty-second Congress opposed the plan. 

At Baltimore in 1912 the Democratic Party declared against 
the Aldrich plan of reform in our banking and currency.” Al- 
though Democracy was successful at the polls, the country had 
become convinced that that plan was sound in principle, and if 
wisely planned and enacted into law it would be workable. 

The Banking and Currency Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives employed a verbal artist at an expense of $4,817 to 
draft a bill embodying the essential elements of the Aldrich- 
Vreeland plan, but so concealing the important features that 
prejudiced majority Members might be induced to support it. 
This being accomplished it was up to the majority Members to 
vote for the bill because they could not see the Aldrich features, 
or at least did not recognize their importance. It was also up 
to minority Members to consider favorably the proposed legisla- 
tion because it included these provisions. 

The bill was materially modified in the Senate, and upon its 
return from conference received new support; not that it was 
thought to be a workable measure, but that it was a basis for 
later amendment; because the basis of the bill was merely one 
step in the evolntion of the banking and currency legislation, 
begun quite a number of years ago, and it remains to be per- 
fected in years to come. 

It has not been and is not a success. Supreme authority in 
the majority party claimed that it prevented panics in the early 
months of the European war. Sufficient answer to that is the 
fact that the Reserve System was put in operation three and 
one-half months after the European war began. Further, the 
Aldrich-Vreeland Emergency Currency Act, a Republican meas- 
ure, was in force at the outbreak of the war, and served the 
purpose of preventing a panic. The system thus far, while fur- 
nishing a basis for success under amended terms and manage- 
ment, is not a success, and it is due to the American people to 
be so told by those in any wise responsible for its enactment. 

The first test of success or failure of the system is, Has it 
paid? National banks were forced into the system under pen- 
alty of forfeiting their charters. As compensation for this com- 
pulsion they were assured of 6 per cent return upon their money 
invested. Some of the regional banks have not paid actual ex- 
penses, say nothing about declaring a dividend up to July 1, 
1916. Others have had a slight excess of earnings over ex- 
penses, and others have been enabled to pay small dividends. 

First test: The total earnings of all 12 banks from November 


16, 1914, to July 1, 1916, was $4,078,811; total expenses, $2,597,- 


565. Net earnings for same period, $1,481,246, or at the rate of 
11 per cent per annum on the enforced capital investment. 

Second test: If the system were not a profitable one to the 
enforced investors, still, if it has served the public well, that 
might palliate the first objection— 

Has it served the public? 

(a) Investments in the primary channels designed by the bill 
itself have only in a limited way been made. 

In the primary function of the system rediscounting through 
member banks 33 per cent of the resources of the system 
is now (May, 1916, average) engaged. Of the $596,316,000, 
mostly of liquid wealth taken from the channels of finance and 
commerce and placed in cold storage in these banks, only 
$20,183,000 is invested in the primary purpose for which the 
system was created. I speak of this as the primary purpose 
of the system, because in the act itself it is given that place in 
section 13, where there is an enumeration of the active busi- 
ness functions of these regional banks. Further, the report 
which was filed by the Banking and Currency Committee of the 
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House in support of the Glass bill, section 13 was discussed 
and rank given it as I have stated. On page 48 of that report 
will be found the following discussion: 


In section 14 is set forth the fundamental business purpose of the 
bill in providing for rediscount operations. The Federal reserve banks 
are at the outset authorized to receive current deposits from their 
stockholders or from the Government or from other Federal reserve 
banks, in so far as the latter may need to keep funds with them for 
exchange purposes. 

The fundamental requirement throughout all of the discount section 
of the proposed bill is that antecedent to the performance of a service 
by a Federal reserve bank for a member ba which applies therefor 
tbe member bank shall indorse or guarantee the obligations which it 
offers for discount. Subject to this requirement the proposed bill, 
first of all, provides that notes and bills having a maturity of not over 
90 days and drawn for agricultural, industrial, or commercial pur- 

oses or the proceeds of which baye been used for such purposes shall 
admitted to rediscount. 

Tt will be noted that the foregoing discussion refers to section 
14, but in the rearrangement of sections, section 14 of the Glass 
bill became section 13 of the completed act. 

(b) Of the secondary or permissive investments authorized 
in section 14 of the act (15 of the Glass bill) there is 25 per 
cent of the total resources now engaged. In other words, the 
secondary or permissive investments are 73 times as great as 
the fundamental investment for which the system was organ- 
ized. A discussion of these secondary investments might be 
interesting, and is found on page 52 of that report, as follows: 

It will have been observed that the transactions authorized in section 
14 (14 of the bill, 13 of the act) were entirely of a nature originating 
with member banks and involving a rediscount operation. It is clearly 
necessary to extend the permitted transactions of the Federal reserve 
banks beyond this very narrow scope for two reasons: 

1. The desirability of enabling Federal reserve banks to make their 
rate of discount effective in the general market at those times and under 
those conditions when rediscounts were slack and when, therefore, there 
might have been accumulation of funds in the reserve banks without 
any motive on the part of member banks to apply for rediscounts or 
perhaps with a strong motive on their not to do so. 

2. Fhe desirability of opening an outlet through which the funds of 
Federal reserve s might be profitably used at times when it was 
sought to facilitate transactions in foreign exchange or to regulate gold 
movements, 

This leaves out of $596,916,000 resources only $168,537,000 
earning assets. ) 

(e) Of these secondary or permissive investments there are: 
United States bonds, $54,959,000; bills bought in open market, 
$51,155,000; and municipal warrants, $39,154,000. This leaves 
unengaged and unearning 713 per cent of the total resources, or 


$428,379,000. 
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Of the $20,183,000 of member’s bills, over $15,000,000 was 
taken from member banks by the Richmond, Atlanta, Dallas, 
and Kansas City reserve banks—the last named does little busi- 
ness in the northern half of the tenth district. Little more than 
$5,000,000 taken from member banks by the Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, and 
San Francisco banks. Of the bills being bought in open market, 
being purely investment and not to facilitate banking move- 
ment, only $3,157,000 were taken by the said southern group, 
while $47,997,000 were invested by the northern group. Of the 
investment in Government paper, the southern group took 
$16,470,000, while the other group took $38,420,000. Of the 
municipal warrants, the southern group took $1,274,000, while 
the northern group took $40,965,092. 

These facts demonstrate clearly that the reserve bank up 
to the present is not performing its function as designed by its 
supporters, except in a very limited area, and in that limited 
area to a very narrow extent. The total amount of the members’ 
notes discounted would not exceed the bills payable in an or- 
8 strong bank in one of the good-sized cities of the United 

tates, 

Of the investments, out of an average total of $596,916,000 
resources only three-fifths of 1 per cent, or $3,669,000, is agri- 
cultural or cattle paper. 

A large, general purpose of the act, so far as the public is con- 
cerned, was to enable business men and institutions to realize 
on their credits and prevent failures. The law has been in 
effect something less than three years, and has been in operation 
somewhat less than two years. Its effect in prospect and in 
operation is evidenced by the failure record of the country. 

The amount of farm paper purchased and discounted amounted 
in the month of June to only $3,669,000. Of this, $2,654,000 was 
taken by the four southern banks, leaving only $1,015,000 of 
agricultural and cattle paper for the eight banks occupying the 
large agricultural and live-stock region of the North, stretch- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific. These eight banks had 
only about one-sixth of 1 per cent of their resources so in- 
vested. j 

Perhaps the apparent discrimination against this agricultural 
and live-stock paper which appears in the discount rate accounts 
in part for this small investment. The following is a table of 
discount rates published by the Federal reserve banks, in effect 
June 22, 1916: 


Discount rates of each Federal reserve bank in effect June 22, 1916. 


Trade acceptances, 
Maturities | Maturities | Maturities | Agricul, pea PP Paper 
to 30 days, | to 60 days, | to 00 days, x Over soto} modity | irosen 
ys, ays, yS, To 60 da: ver open 
inclusive.’ | inclusive.’ | inclusive.’ | Po dass. | inclusa | godays, | Paper. market 
ob days. | inclusive. Rakner rik 
zemee 34 4 4 5 
New York 4 4 4 5 
Philadel 4 4 4 43 
Allr cocdescectendensecé 4 4 4 5 
Richmond.. ...s.sssscssetesesocesesssepsesasseseespoesscojsspeenesosas 4 4 4 5 
a NE EI T T EFRR 4 4 4 5 
‘Atlante (New n sss ð N 
E 4 43 4} 5 
St. Louis 4 4 4 5 
F ⁰ m ee 4 4 11 5 
Kansas City. 43 4} 4 5 
Bip cet E A A T TE L AEN 4 4 4 3 
San Francisco 33 4 42 
1 Rate for commodity paper maturing within 90 days. 
3 Rate for bills of ex in open market operations. 
3 Rate for trade t in open market without member bank indorsement. 


acceptances bough: 
4 A rate of 2 to 4 per cent for bills with or without member bank indorsement has been authorized. 
è Rate for commodity paper maturing within 30 days, 34 per cent; over 30 to 60 days, 4 per cent; over 60 to 90 days, 4} per cent; over 90 days, 5 per con. 


It will be observed that agricultural and live-stock paper dis- 
count averages nearly 14 per cent higher than the other classes 
of paper in which the system invests its money. As this paper 
is based upon values for which there is a ready market, and 
perhaps the steadiest market of all our American products, it 
would seem to be an absolutely unfair discrimination against 
the farmer. 


The President of the United States, on the 2d day of Septem- 
ber, 1916, while standing on the lawn of ever-deepening shadows, 
formally repudiating, so far as in him lay, the one-term plank 
of the Baltimore platform, said: 


For the farmers of the country we have virtually created commer- 
cial credits by means of the Federal reserve act and the rural credits 
Bch 3 now have the standing of other business men in the money 
market. 


As the rural credits system has not been put in operation, of 
course, no one can tell much about its workings. So the rea- 
tion of farmers’ commercial credit,” such as it is, must be at- 
tributed to the reserve act. As the money charged on farmers’ 
paper for the use of money, according to the rates fixed by the 
reserve system, amounts to about 30 per cent more than the 
cost to those issuing regular commercial paper, the real benefit 
to the farmer can only be discovered through a powerful ad- 
ministration lens, 

Perhaps the best concrete evidence of the system’s failure to 
perform its proper function is shown in the rapidly increasing 
number of failures throughout the country. 

The following is a record of the failures in the country, be- 
ginning with 1913, in which the reserve act was considered and 
enacted by Congress. Í 


21 RSE SERSA — — 14. 553 

EAE OD ERO ASE SSS 6, 759 
tie tse i Failures. 
1 RR E oe CONS, PRR BS ee 19, 032 
1916 (estimated by doubling the actual number in first half of 


year) 18, 990 

The average annual number of failures for 1909, 1910, 1911, 
and 1912 was 13,567. 

Average for 1913, 1914, 1915, and 1916, 17,338. 

Average for 1915 and 1916, years reserve act was in operation, 
19,011. 

Record for a recent week: 

Bradstreet’s reports business failures in the United States for the 
week ending August 24, as follows: A 


Week ending Aug. 24, 1916—„éé!ꝙ/“ 
ree paine enn, Brig this week : 


It should perhaps be said, though as no excuse or palliation, 
that the volume of liabilities have not kept pace with the num- 
ber of failures. The significance of that is the fact that the 
system is not rendering the aid to small or moderate business 
which ought to have the preferred call, if any there be, over 
big business, which can and does take advantage of war stimu- 
lated conditions. 

It is to be hoped that a future Congress will by wise amend- 
ment and a prudent management and proper modification 
cause our banking system to become of use and service to the 
people and to commerce, but a proper respect for ourselves and 
the intelligent judgment of the country would forbid our boast 
when an apology for failure is due either from Congress or the 
system’s management. 


The So-Called Eight-Hour Law. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLIFTON N. McARTHUR, ` 


OF OREGON, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, September 4, 1916. 


Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, there is nothing in the so- 
called “eight-hour law” just passed by Congress that in any 
way limits a day's work to eight hours. The measure in ques- 
tion merely provides for extra wages for certain classes of, rail- 
road employees who may work more than eight hours per day. 
It is therefore not an eight-hour law, but a law for the regulation 
of wages. I am in sympathy with eight-hour legislation, as my 
record in the legislature of my own State shows, but I do not 
approve of the measure just passed nor of the manner of its 
passage. I do not believe it is the function of Congress to legls- 
late as to the wages of employees other than those in the Gov- 
ernment service. In the passage of this law Congress has in- 
' yaded a new field and has invited all laborers whose products 
are shipped in interstate commerce to come here and demand 
that their wages be increased. We have let down the bars for 
the admission of all kinds of disputes between capital and labor. 
We have created a precedent that will bring trouble not only to 
ourselyes but to future generations. 

I hold to the belief that Congress in order to promote the 
general welfare has the right to legislate as to the length of 
hours that men may work in moving trains in interstate com- 
merce, and I am ready and willing to consider such legislation 
upon its merits, but not as a subterfuge for something else. I 
question the authority of Congress to fix wage schedules, and 
venture the opinion that the country does not approve of the 
law just passed—even if it be the means of averting the threat- 
ened strike. Furthermore, I am not sure that the railroad em- 
ployees themselves desire to haye Congress fix the amounts of 
their compensation. 

EIGHT-HOUR LEGISLATION UNSOUGHT. 


The American Federation of Labor, at its Philadelphia con- 
vention in 1914, adopted the following: 


The American Federation of Labor, as in the past, again declares 
that the question of the lation of wages and the hours of labor 
should be undertaken throu, trade-union activity, and not to be made 
subjects of laws through iegislative enactment, excepting in so far as 
such regulations affect or govern the employment of women and mino 
health and morals, and employment by Federal, State, or municipa 
government. 


In other words, the forces of organized labor do not propose 
to surrender the power to fix wage schedules, but intend that it 
remain within the jurisdiction of the several unions. This posi- 
tion was reiterated at the annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor held in San Francisco last November, and 
was stoutly defended on the floor by Mr. Samuel Gompers, 
president of that organization. While the railway bretherhoods 
are not affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, it is 
highly probable that the rank and file of their members are of 
the same opinion. In permitting their chieftains to take this 
question into politics the brotherhoods haye done the cause of 
labor incalculable harm, and in refusing to arbitrate their dif- 
ferences with the railroads they have struck down a principle 
which the Federal Government has been trying for years to es- 
tablish and which soclety accepts as the most helpful and equi- 
table method of settling disputes between capital and labor. 

I know hundreds of members of the yarious brotherhoods, and 
many of them are among my warmest personal friends. I can 
not believe that the rank and file of these splendid organizations 
approye of the methods employed to pass this bill. 


CLASS LEGISLATION ENACTED. 


The bill which Congress has just passed is class legislation 
in that it recognizes less than 20 per cent of the railroad workers. 
The other 80 per cent—the switchmen, towermen, section hands, 
trackwalkers, shopworkers, agents, and laborers—do not come 
within the purview of the bill. Why this favoritism? If the 
trainmen are entitled to more pay, how about the great army 
of hard-working men in the section crews whose backs are bent 
“day in and day out” under the strain of the pick and crowbar? 
How about the poorly paid men in the switch towers, who share 
with the locomotive engineers the responsibility for the great 
loads of human freight? I am not an expert in transportation 
matters, but, according to my vision, we have enacted a rank 
piece of class legislation. 

I do not pretend to say that the claims of the brotherhoods 
for an increased wage are unjust. I have no knowledge or 
information upon the subject nor do I believe that half a dozen 
Members of this body have more than a superficial knowledge 
as to the matter at issue. If the men are entitled to more pay, 
they should receive it; but the decision that grants the increase 
should be made only after a full examination as to all the facts. 
I wish to see every laborer in the country amply paid for his 
labor and services, but I object to seeing his wages fixed by legis- 
lation, particularly where there is no knowledge as to the justice 
of his claims. 

BURDEN FALLS ON SHIPPER, 

Railroad officials tell us that the increased cost of operation 
to American roads because of the recent act will approximate 
$60,000,000 per year. The brotherhood men admit that it will 
approximate $20,000,000. The general public will likely strike a 
balance between these figures, but in any event the increase will 
amount to many millions of dollars, which will come home to the 
American shipper—the farmer, merchant, stockman, lumberman, 
and manufacturer—in the shape of increased freight rates, which, 
in turn, will add to the already high cost of living. In contro- 
versies such as we have just witnessed the general public always 
bears the brunt of the burden and pays the bill. 

CONGRESS ACTS UNDER THREAT. 


The worst feature of the measure just passed was the manner 
of its enactment. The bill was rushed through both Houses of 
Congress without investigation or mature consideration, and 
practically without debate. It was rushed through under duress, 
under the threat of a great railroad strike. Congress had no 
opportunity to exercise its discretion or to say whether or not 
the demands of the brotherhoods are just. Congress cringed and 
crawled, debased itself, humiliated the country, disregarded the 
principle of arbitration, discredited organized labor, and made 
no permanent settlement of the great question at issue. Congress 
did, however, establish a precedent whereby any class of citi- 
zens—laboring, capitalistic, or other—may come here and, under 
threat of a strike or other situation involving the welfare of the 
country, demand hasty and improper legislation. In this re- 
spect Congress has surrendered its sovereign lawmaking power 
and has served notice on the country that government no longer 
rests upon the people's will, through their chosen representatives, 
but rather upon the demands of some class or group of citizens. 
It is a shameful spectacle to see Congress thus violating the estab- 
lished traditions of the country and the priceless ideals handed 
down by our fathers. 

If government is to be a thing of worth, it must not depart 
from fundamental principles, even in the face of expediency. 
Had our fathers acted the part of cowards and weaklings 
instead of holding to their cherished ideals and convictions 
there would have been no Declaration of Independence and 
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no emancipation proclamation. In the hasty consideration 
and enactment of this bill there was more concern, both here 
and at the White House, over the result of the next elections 
than over the welfare_of the next generation. 

WILL LET VOTERS DECIDE. 


With my convictions upon orderly constitutional government 
and the right of Congress to legislate without fear, duress, or 
undue influence, I voted against the bill just passed. If my 
political enemies desire to make a campaign issue out of my 
action, I shall take the question to the people of my district. If 
they sustain my position, I shall rejoice. If they do not, I 
shall accept their verdict manfully. There are some things 
that I prize higher than a seat in Congress. One of them is my 
self-respect—something that I could not retain had I yielded 
to the demands of expediency and voted for this bill. 

In conclusion, I wish to quote the following editorial from 
to-day’s issue of the New York Tribune: 

FAITHFUL AMONG THE FAITHLESS, 


Cowardice and demagogy 5 over principle and honor in the 
stampede at Washington to do t 1 the oo railroad labor 
unions. Congress consented to the sa respect, which 
was ne in order = seal the President's 8 submission to 
the threat of a strike order. 

But there was a remnant in each branch—larger relatively in Pico 
Senate than in the House of Representatives—which refu to bo 
to the dictatorship of the four brotherhood leaders. The 56 Republi- 
cans and 2 Democrats in the House and the 26 Republicans and 2 
Democrats in the Senate who voted against a complete surrender of 
legislative power to a lobby sitting with stop watches in the gallery 
have written their names on an imperishable roll of honor. * 


Wilson’s Demand for Mexico Is Justice. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAUDIUS U. STONE, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, September 5, 1916. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following: 
WILsox's DEMAND For Mxxrco Is Justice—StTory OF PRESIDENT’S 

COURAGEOUS REFUSAL TO Force ARMED INTERVENTION UPON A HELP- 

LESS PEOPLE. 

President Wilson’s faith in democracy and the unselfishness 
of the United States in international dealings have been so 
strikingly expressed in his Mexican policy that it may be said 
to constitute the greatest contribution which the country has 
made in many years to the progressive thought of mankind. 

While Europe suffered the throes of the most horrible war 
that ever has afflicted humanity, the United States, under 
President Wilson’s guidance, maintained peace with her stricken 
neighbor, holding fast to the principle that a small nation’s 
sovereignty is entitled to the same consideration as that of a 
great power. 

Frowning upon two elements of our citizenship who sought 
to compel the Government to undertake armed intervention 
in Mexico—that section of the property holders who wanted 
intervention as a measure of protecting their wildcat invest- 
ments, and the politicians of the opposition who were willing 
to work any injustice in order to advance their partisanship— 
the President has steadily refused to take any course not 
consistent with Mexico's right to solve her own internal 
problems. 

Two considerations have animated the President in the formu- 
lation of his Mexican policy and have compelled his adherence 
in it throughout his administration, namely: 

The firm conviction that all nations, both the weak and the 
powerful, have the inviolable right to control their internal 
affairs. 

The belief, established upon the history of the world, that 
Mexico will never become a peaceful and law-abiding neigh- 
bor of the United States until she has been permitted to achieve 
a permanent and basic settlement of her troubles without out- 
side interference. 

In applying these principles the President has been animated 
by a generous spirit of forbearance, inspired by the possession 
of superior power and by a desire to aid rather than coerce a 
sister Republic. Thus he has not been as ready to turn to the 
effective last resort of physical force to assure the protection of 
the rights of American citizens and to compel compliance with 
the demands of this Government as he might have been had 
Mexico been better able to protect herself. Limitations to this 


forbearance were fixed in his mind, however, and on three occa- 
sions it became necessary for him to disclose them. The first 
demonstration of the iron firmness which lay back of the Presi- 
dent’s sympathy for Mexico came in 1914, in the attack on Vera 
Cruz, which drove Victortano Huerta, the insolent and murder- 
ous despot at Mexico City, from power. It was demonstrated 
again when interventionist conspirators crossed the American 
border and killed American citizens at Columbus, and, finally, 
when American soldiers were attacked by Mexicans at Carrizal. 

The Wilson Mexican policy is of a piece with the new states- 
manship which will regulate the international affairs of the 
world when the lessons of the European war have been learned 
and applied. One of the safeguards which civilization is sure to 
set up against a recurrence of such a war as is now being waged 
is an instrumentality to protect the sovereign rights of weak 
nations. The world is moving inevitably toward a new era 
wherein nations will recognize and be held to the same moral 
code that is now recognized by individuals. Conscience, and not 
the possession of superior power, will dictate a Republic's policy 
toward a smaller sister Republic. 

In advance of the formulation of these principles into an in- 
ternational code and while Europe was atoning for her failure 
to recognize them, President Wilson has applied them directly 
in his conduct of American relations with Mexico. At times 
Mexico has transgressed the custom and practice of nations 
which would be applied under the mandates of the most ad- 
vanced international courts, and in the absence of such man- 
dates the United States has of necessity done its own police 
work. Thus it will be seen that America once again, through 
the operation of this Mexican policy, has arisen to the pioneer 
service of mankind. Thus it will be seen that when mankind 
begins to apply the principles which will prevent future wars 
this American principle of the inviolability of the sovereignty 
of small nations will be placed first in the code. 


ALL LATIN AMERICA INVOLVED, 


Our relations with Mexico have been so closely interwoven 
with our relations with the other Republics of the Western 
Hemisphere that it was impossible for the President to conduct 
the one without regard to the other. All Latin America looked 
on intently as the United States dealt with Mexico. Suspicion, 
which had been engendered by the long years of misunder- 
standing and mistrust, preceding Mr. Wilson’s administration, 
mede the Mexican policy in the eyes of our neighbors a real test 
of the sincerity of the friendly protestations the United States 
was making to all the Governments of America. The more for- 
tunate Republics of Central and South America clearly were 
of the conviction that they could expect no better treatment for 
themselves in less fortunate circumstances than the United 
States would mete out to Mexico. 

A clear conception of the Mexican policy is possible only 
when one realizes that coincidentally with the handling of the 
Mexican situation the President has been engaged in formulat- 
ing a cooperative policy for Pan America. This policy was de- 
signed not only to promote trade relations whereby the pros- 
perity of the United States would be increased, but also to 
develop a sort of international brotherhood here in this hemis- 
phere which will serve as a model for all mankind. The Mexi- 
can policy has accomplished a great deal in this respect. It has 
quieted the suspicions of Latin America. For the first time in 
our history the Latin American Governments are at heart 
friends of the United States. Friendships are the most valuable 
resources of nations as well as individuals; and in strengthen- 
ing the bonds of good-will between the Republics of this hemis- 
phere Mr. Wilson has rendered a patriotic service of highest 
order. 

The sincerity of the unselfish friendship of the United States 
was put to the test in Mexico, and as a result of the manner in 
which that test was met and of its effects upon our relations 
with other Governments, we are better prepared for he uncer- 
tainties of a future which may be troublous. Indeed, it is a far 
ery from the attitude of suspicion general among Latin Ameri- 
cans at the time of Mr. Taft’s withdrawal from the Presidency 
to a condition of international amity in this hemisphere wherein 
the following important statement from Sefior Suarez, the 
Chilean ambasador to the United States, could escape comment 
from the newspapers of oe country, supposedly because it had 
ceased to be news: 

Side by side with the thinker stands the statesman, who has radically 
changed the relations among the people in this continent and has built 
aie American international policy of mutual esteem and cooperation in 

ese very moments p: and applauded by the whole continent. 

It is not the 3 time that, from the very august chair to which he 
has been eleva the love and respect of his fellow citizens, the 
President of the Üni. ed States—now in our midst—appeals to the senti- 


ments of the American countries in behalf of the welfare and progress 
of our Americas. The strengthening of constitutional government 
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throughout all nations in the continent, the vigor and ponty of our 
democracies, and the mutual cooperation for the defense of our national 
stents and privileges have been the salient features of his continental 
policy, and when the moment came of showing with deeds the absolute 
sincerity of his fraternal principles, as was the case in the unfortunate 
circumstances which gave rise to the mediation conference at Niagara 
Falls, he has without any hesitation whatever placed his authority and 
his influence on the side of peace and love among the sister nations. 


HISTORY’S CERTAIN VERDICT, 


No American whose perceptions have not been clouded by 
selfishness or misleading propagandas can escape a feeling of 
pride when the principles on which the President's policy was 
based are fully comprehended. It is indeed a matter of deep 
and sober gratification to realize that when the great intellects 
of the future turn back the pages of history to study the origin 
of the movement designed to make an end of all ambitious and 
greedy wars, they must add another tribute to the list which 
mankind has awarded America for her unselfish services. 

How intense and incapable of being altered by partisan as- 
saults must be the pride which Mr. Wilson himself feels in the 
contribution he has enabled his country to make to the noble 
ideals of mankind. It can be understood best by recalling an 
incident in the early days of his administration, when Mr. 
Wilson expressed to an inconspicuous little woman with whom 
he was conversing in his White House office the hope that there 
would be no war during his administration, That was before 
the outbreak of the European war and before the interven- 
tionist hydra had reared its head in America. One had to turn 
to history for an appreciation of war's horrors and for a con- 
trast with the tender mercies of our day of peace. Since that 
time Mexico has placed a severe restraint upon the President's 
efforts to maintain peace throughout his administration. There 
have been times when war seemed almost ineyitable, but each 
test has been met by firmness and a consistent adherence to the 
ideals which Mr. Wilson recognized. And so the President 
stands to-day, attacked as bitterly as Lincoln ever was attacked. 

There have been times when the counseling of selfishness, if 
listened to, might have withdrawn the President from the path 
he has followed. Criticism and malicious partisanship have 
made the path difficult at times, and always there has been the 
probability that his personal fortunes would be served best 
were he to adopt the easy course of sending the American Army 
into Mexico. The President has not sought anything in his own 
behalf, however. 

I am willing— 
said President Wilson in reference to his Mexican critices— 
no matter what my personal fortunes may be, to play for the verdict 
of mankind. Personally it will be a matter of indifference to me what 
the verdict on the 7th of November is, provided I feel any degree of 
confidence that when a later jury sits 1 shail get their Nope eas in my 
favor. Not my favor personal 3 difference does that make 
but my favor as an honest and conscientious spokesman of a great 
national convention, 

It is impossible to grasp the vital significance of President 
Wilson's Mexican policy without a broad knowledge of conditions 
which had prevailed in Mexico before President Wilson was in- 
augurated. The Mexican problem in its present form had existed 
for the American Government ever since our frontier was extended 
to the Rio Grande. There had been peaceful periods, in which 
for the most part order had been maintained and international 
obligations fulfilled, but intermittently there had arisen proyo- 
eative circumstances similar in character to those with which 
President Wilson has had to deal. The peace and order which 
was thus capable of being interrupted was a superimposed peace 
and order, and not a normal expression of the contentment of a 
self-regulated people. When the people maintained the peace it 
was because they were forced to do so, and not because justice 
reigned in the land. Thus it was that the history of Mexico, like 
the history of every aspiring people, pressed upon President 
Wilson’s consideration the truth that no permanent good rela- 
tions could exist between this great northern Republic and the 
one immediately to the south of us until she had been left free 
to put her house in order, however painful that process might be 
and whatever the demands it might make upon the forbearance 
of the United States. Let us summarize the historical conditions 
which had given rise to the Mexican trouble of the Wilson 
administration : 

THE DIAZ TYRANNY, 


Porfirio Diaz, surrounded by the old feudal lords of his feudal 
states—the great Spanish-Mexican landlords, mine owners, gen- 
crals, and advocates—called for foreign capital in Mexico, and it 
came; American, French, English, German, Belgian; and it got 
what it came for. At first the concessions granted were reason- 
ably fair. The privileged persons became powerful. They 
formed a ring called the “ Friends of Diaz,” and as he grew old 
he fell more and more under the influence of these men who 
controlled the natural resources of the country. They formed a 


political party, self-styled “Cientifico,” because the program 
was to develop, according to modern, scientific methods, the re- 
sources of Mexico. 

Railroads were built; telegraphs and telephones were installed ; 
old mines were reopened ; new mines discovered; oll was struck; 
lands in great tracts were cultivated and made productive; later, 
factories and new industries were established. Under the stress 
of competition for concessions the foreigners, Americans among 
them, bribed the “friends of Diaz” or took cientificos into 
business with them as partners or shareholders, and then, to 
hold what they had or to get more, they corrupted the little 
political bosses, the legislatures, and the Congress, and the 
courts. Mexico was more corrupt than any American State ever 
was, and for this reason: Not only American methods of cor- 
ruption but all the corrupting arts of all countries represented 
by the foreign capitalists were mixed and perfected there. 

Labor was cheap and good. Slow and unskilled, it was 
patient, willing, obedient, teachable. But principally it was 
cheap. A few cents, gold, a day was good pay. Thence came 
the trouble. 

As Mexico grew rich the Mexicans grew poor. 

The masters had Diaz reintroduce and extend the peonage 
system, under which a worker and his children were bound by 
debt to the land, mines, or factories. A peon who left a master 
could be brought back by the jefes politico (political bosses), 
who had all the machinery of law and the army at their call. 
There was no escape for the worker except when one master 
outbid another in bribes to the jefe politico. Sometimes, toward 
the end, the workers on the land or in a factory would strike, 
but Diaz sent his soldiers and ruthlessly cut them down. There 
never was a successful strike in Mexico in the days of Diaz; 
there were few of any sort. 

The Mexican people had from the earliest times possessed 
land. Around each village was an ample circle of soil called 
“communal,” which was open to any native of the community 
to use as he chose. And many a Mexican chose to work upon 
this communal land or his own little rancho rather than in the 
mines or on the large plantations. Some Indian tribes held in 
common great stretches of country and never did work for 
wages. It was really only the natural service of the individuals 
enslaved by debt who went out to work for the masters, and 
they had relatives and friends who, free at home, kept up the 
atmosphere and the hope of liberty in Mexico. Diaz took away 
from his people their communal lands. 

His people resisted, and he had to use fraud and force. His 
troops had to kill off some tribes completely and break up others 
by shipping the most spirited of them into actual slavery in 
Yucatan and tropical Mexico, where they died like flies. 

The grand, the underlying cause of the Mexican revolution 
was the will of the Mexican people to be free and independent. 
The dramatic setting of the first revolt shows that. The cen- 
tennial of Mexico was opened in Mexico City in September, 1910. 
It was supposedly a celebration of the victory of Mexican inde- 
pendence from foreign control, but really it was a glorification 
of Diaz and his delivery of Mexico into foreign control. But 
the Mexicans understood, and on November 20, before the last of 
the foreign visitors Was gone, the Mexican people had risen in 
arms, and the revolution, which has been going on all the five 
years since, was begun. 

MADERO'S FAILURE, 


A poor little rich man’s son led it—Francisco I. Madero. One 
of a large, rich, and very powerful Mexican family, he had 
been educated in Europe and the United States, and, inspired 
with the “radical notions” of the cafés and the labor unions, 
he had been going about Mexico preaching to the peons and 
workers at the crossroads and street corners “land, liberty, 
and free elections, and no reelections to a constitutional gov- 
ernment.” Diaz and his friends, Madero’s own family, re- 
garded Pancho Madero as crazy, and they let him go on as 
harmless. But the people heard him gladly; they followed him; 
and by the beginning of 1911 Mexico was afire with a new hope. 
Madero had to flee to the United States, but on May 10 the 
revolutionists took Juarez. Madero entered the city, and on 
May 26, Diaz, who knew his people, resigned and departed from 
Mexico City in an armored train to Vera Cruz, whence he sailed 
away in a foreign battleship to Europe. 

The tyrant was gone; the tyranny remained. 

The “friends of Diaz,” who did not know the people, the 
cientificos, stayed. They made De la Barra, one of themselves, 
provisional president, but Madero, at the head of his revolu- 
tionary troops, entered Mexico City and became the actual head 
of the Government. He was selected titular president on Oc- 
tober 2. Meanwhile, however, the cientificos, the Madero family 
leading, surrounded Madero and possessed him. Venustiano 
Carranza, one of Madero's original leaders in the North, went to 
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Mexico City, saw what was happening, and he warned Presi- 
dent Madero. 

Just as some of them helped start Madero’s revolution, so the 
foreigners in Mexico assisted at his downfall and caused the other 
revolutions. There were exceptions; some Americans favored 
Madero and his ideals, but generally the foreigners hated the 
revolution and all its works and words, and so they joined, both 
openly and privately, with Huerta and the little group of privi- 
leged cientificos in their plot for a “ palace revolution” against 
the revolution of the people. 

The plot was not to set up Huerta but a more “regular” 
government with a man like Felix Diaz as the dummy president. 
Diaz's name was used to gain foreign credit. But Huerta was 
in charge. A friend of Madero and his general in chief, he was 
also in command of the conspirators. He had the city thrown 
into disorder; started mock battles which, however, ran the 
streets with blood, for the fighters thought the battles were 
real, and they killed one another by the hundreds. Decane 
Tragica—the 10 tragic days of that pitched battle within the 
City of Mexico were indeed a reign of terror, and Huerta, in 
command of both sides, ordered Madero’s loyal regiments to 
march up to the machine guns of the enemy until they were 
killed or mangled in the streets. When Huerta thought the city 
had enough of terror he stopped the bloody sham, and on 
February 18 arrested President Madero, Madero’s cabinet, and 
his loyal brother, Gustavo. And he shot Gustavo that night. 
The next day, by the false pretense that it was for the good of 
Mexico, he obtained the resignations of President Madero and 
Vice President Suarez. He did not pass on the power as the 
plotters had planned, however, but he proclaimed himself dicta- 
tor. Two days later, on February 22, Madero and Suarez were 
both treacherously shot “while trying to escape —a fiction 
repeated so often in Mexico as to deceive no one. 

Huerta made use of his control of the Federal army at Mexico 
City to establish himself in the seat of the murdered President 
Madero. Then he sent this message to President Taft: 


I have overthrown the Government, and henceforth peace and order 
will reign. 7 
s TAFT WATCHED AND WAITED. 


President Taft did not alter the policy he had evolved for 
dealing with Mexico, It was a policy of cautious waiting, the 
character of which was emphasized by Mr. Taft in March, 1912, 
when he threw the weight of his administration against an 
intervention resolution introduced in the Senate as a result 
of the killing of a number of American citizens by Mexicans at 
the Arizona border. Mr. Taft’s views as to America’s duty were 
not changed by the events occurring at Mexico City in the 
closing days of his administration, as was shown by his utter- 
ance at Washington February 26, when he said: 


We must not in a case like Mexico—for it differs from the Central 
American Republics—take such action as shall give them to believe 
that we are moved by selfish purposes, or arouse them to opposition 
to us. We must avoid in ever, 8 which is called intervention, 
and use all the . possible, with the prayer that some 
arise there to bring about peace throughout that tronbl 5 
„But I have no sympathy—none at all, and the charge of 
cowardice does not frighten me—with that which prompts us for pur- 
poses of exploitation and to invade another country and involve 
ourselves in a war, the extent of which we could not realize, and the 
sacrifice of thousands of lives and of millions of treasure. 


A precedent still more important than the Taft policy existed 
for policy Mr. Wilson was to follow. It was the policy followed 
by President Lincoln in a similarly unsettled period of Mexico’s 
history. That policy was enunciated by Mr. Lincoln through 
this communication from his Secretary of State: 


For a few years past the condition of Mexico has been so unsettled 
as to raise the question on both sides of the Atlantic whether the 
time has not come when some foreign power ought, in the interest 
of society generaily, to intervene—to establish a protectorate or some 
form of government in that country and guarantee its continuance 
there. You will not fail to assure ‚the Government of Mexico that 
the President neither has, nor can ever have, any sympathy with such 
designs, in whatever Bb ag they may arise or whatever character 
they may take on, President never for a moment doubts that 
the republican system is to pass safely through all ordeals and prove 
a permanent success in our own country, and so be recommended to 
adoption by all other natiens. But he thinks also that the system 
everywhere has to make its way Taoa through difficulties and 
embarrassments which result from the action of antagonistic elements 
which are a legacy of former times and very different institutions. The 
President is hopeful of the ultimate triumph of this system over all 
obstacles as well in regard to Mexico as in regard to every other 
American State; but he feels that those States are nevertheless justly 
entitled fo a greater forbearance and more generous sympathies from 
the Government and people of the United States than they are likely 
to receive in any other quarter. 


AN INHERENT PROBLEM, 


Thus the stage was set for President Wilson. Thus developed 
one of the most burdensome legacies that one American Presi- 
dent ever handed down to another. The first decision which the 
President was called upon to make was between the recognition 
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and the nonrecognition of Huerta. The facts were clear and 
beyond partisan argumentation. 

On the one hand, the President could recognize the dictator, 
thus throwing the tremendous moral support of the United 
States upon his side, and, so to speak, clamp his Government 
down upon the aspirations of the Mexican people. Some of the 
President’s advisers, who believe that the United States should 
be guided only by consideration for its selfish interests, thought 
this the wise thing for him to do. They believed that the United 
States could well afford to sacrifice Mexican liberties in order 
to facilitate the establishment of an orderly period in which 
American lives and American property would be safe. Even 
that justification has been removed, however, by subsequent 
disclosures, for it is known now that Huerta would have had 
the greatest difficulty in maintaining his control of the govern- 
ment even if he had had the moral support of the United States. 
His hold upon the government was a slender one, and he was 
incapable of dominating the outlying States, particularly those 
of the north, where the radical thought of Mexico flourished. 

On the other hand, the President could refuse the recognition 
and support of the United States. He could take the position 
that the United States was unwilling to interfere in Mexican 
affairs in behalf of him who proclaimed, “I have overthrown 
the Government.” He was free, if he chose to do so, to await 
developments and to maintain an attitude of preparedness to 
serve the sister Republic when opportunity should offer itself. 

It was a clear choice between right and wrong, a clear oppor- 
tunity to avoid unpardonable commitments. The President did 
not hesitate. Only eight days elapsed after his inauguration be- 
2 he was ready to announce to the world the decision he had 
made. 

Cooperation is possible— 


Said the President in a formal statement issued from the 
White House— 
only when supported at ev turn by the orderly processes of just 
government based u 8 not upon arbi or — vai force. 

*» We can not have s thy with those who seek to seize the 
power of the Government to advance their own rsonal interests or 
ambitions. We are the friends of but we ow that there can 
be no lasting or stable peace in such circumstances. As friends, there- 
fore, we shall prefer those who act in the interests of peace and honor, 
who poeet private rights and respect the restraint of constitutional 
provisions. 


It was the service of notice that the United States Govern- 
ment, under President Wilson’s administration, would not recog- 
nize Huerta or any other ruler in Latin America whose acces- 
sion to power was made possible through the treacherous mur- 
der of his constitutional predecessor. 


ENTER CARRANZA. 


In a little while the revolutionary movement was revived 
under the leadership of the governor of Coahuila, Venustiano 
Carranza. From the first it prospered. The Mexican people 
were prepared to rally around any leader who raised revolt 
against Huerta, whom they called the foreign-chosen traitor ” 
and in whom they saw tyranny restored to power. 

In May, 1913, President Wilson sent John Lind as his special 
representative to tender the good offices of the United States to 
Mexico. He felt that as the friend of Mexico the United States 
ought not to hold back from offering its aid, and that our posi- 
tion as Mexico’s nearest friend in the regard of the nations of 
the world made this duty encumbent upon us. Lind sought to 
persuade Huerta to agree to a free election, in which Carranza’s 
followers and the Huertistas were to take part on a basis of 
equal suffrage; Huerta was to bind himself not to be a candi- 
date. President Wilson pledged himself through Lind to recog- 
nize and to give all practicable assistance to the administration 
to be constituted by the proposed election and to facilitate a 
settlement in every way honorable and consistent with interna- 
tional right. 

Huerta insolently rejected these proposals, and the President, 
while deploring his attitude, felt that the United States was not 
called upon to do more at that time. He declared in an address 
to Congress August 27, 1913, that but a little more time was 
needed in order that the situation might work itself out. Mean- 
while, he thought it the duty of the United States to show 
“what true neutrality will do to enable the people of Mexico to 
set their affairs in order again.” 

The succeeding weeks established overwhelmingly that the 
dictator, proclaimed as the “iron handed,” was incapable of 
maintaining peace and order in Mexico and of fulfilling the 
international obligations of a government. None realized this 
better than Huerta He was too wise to believe that 
he could continue to rnle unless he had foreign support or un- 
less some abnormal condition arose which might unite all Mex- '. 
ico behind him. With the support of the United States denied 
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him, he set out to create the condition which he believed would 
make his control durable. 

It was to stir the Mexican people by his insolence toward the 
United States and, if necessary, to provoke intervention. 

DICTATOR’S REMOVAL ESSENTIAL, 

Huerta’s gradual weakening was reported to the Congress of 
the United States by President Wilson in his annual message 
delivered December 2, 1913. In that message the President re- 
iterated his belief that there could be no certain prospect of 
peace until the dictator had surrendered his usurped authority. 
The President's information regarding the condition of affairs 
in Mexico justified his assertion that Huerta had forfeited the 
respect and the moral support even of those who at one time 
had been willing to see him succeed. “ Little by little he has 
been completely isolated,’ said the President. “By a little 
every day his power and prestige are crumbling and the col- 
lapse is not far away. We shall not, I believe, be obliged to 
alter our policy of watchful waiting, and then, when the end 
comes, we shall hope to see constitutional order restored in dis- 
tressed Mexico by the concert and energy of such of her leaders 
as prefer the liberty of their people to their own ambitions.” 

Meanwhile, Huerta and his underlings omitted no opportunity 
to try the patience of the United States. A series of insulting 
incidents, which had included offenses against the sovereignty 
of the United States, culminated April 9, 1914, when a quarter- 
master and a boat’s crew from the United States ship Dolphin 
were arrested at Tampico by officers of Gen. Huerta’s army 
and paraded through the streets of the Mexican city. Two of 
the men were taken into custody while aboard the Dolphin’s 
boat, which had the flag of the United States at her bow and 
at her stern. The American sailors were released quickly and 
the officers responsible for the arrest apologized. Gen. Huerta 
himself later expressed regret. 

The arrest was regarded by Admiral Mayo, in command of 
the American naval vessel at Tampico, as an affront to the flag, 
and the admiral demanded a full salute in atonement for it. 

President Wilson informed the Congress on April 20 that he 
had upheld Admiral Mayo’s demand, and had felt it his duty 
to insist “that the flag of the United States should be saluted 
in such a way as to indicate a new spirit and attitude on the 
part of the Huertistas.” 

The President was moved to this conclusion by a considera- 
tion of the other offensive acts of the Huertista officials. These 
had included the arrest and temporary imprisonment of a mail 
orderly from the battleship Minnesota at Vera Cruz, and the 
withholding of an official dispatch from the State Department 
to the American Embassy at Mexico City by the authorities of 
the Mexican telegraph service. 


SEIZURE OF VERA CRUZ, 


The President felt that these affronts had been perpetrated 
by Huerta’s representatives in retaliation for the failure of the 
United States to recognize the dictator. When Huerta ignored 
the American ultimatum demanding a salute to the flag, Presi- 
dent Wilson ordered the seizure of the port of Vera Cruz by 
the American naval forces then in Mexican waters. The seizure 
occurred on April 21. It was accomplished after the death of 
19 American sailors and marines, and approximately 100 Mexi- 
cans. The action was directed solely against Huerta and the 
forces he controlled. The President made it clear that the un- 
dertaking to which he applied the American forces was not war 
against Mexico, but a stroke against the individual and his fol- 
lowers who had perpetrated insults against the United States. 
Huerta’s insolence had become intolerable. The President’s for- 
bearance and his kindly sympathy for the Mexican people could 
not justify him longer in permitting a continuance of Huerta’s 
insolence. It should be remembered that always in the Presi- 
dent’s mind there had been reservations as to the extent of the 
sacrifices which the United States Government could make in 
order to avoid armed clashes with one of the offending Mexican 
factions. The purpose behind the Vera Cruz expedition was 
much the same as that in the President’s mind later when he 
ordered Gen. Pershing to lead an expeditionary force into north- 
ern Mexico to break up the Villista faction, which was behind 
the Columbus raid. In both cases the President felt himself 
eminently justified in utilizing the power of the United States 
in crushing the faction of Mexicans who were deliberately and 
with sinister designs engaged in the commission of intolerable 
wrongs against the United States. 

The American forces were not sent into Vera Cruz to compel 
a salute to the American flag. When Huerta refused the 
President’s ultimatum, he created a need that more complete 
reparation be given for his offenses. That was the sort of 
reparation which the President was intent upon procuring. In 
- a word, it was to break the waning power of the dictator and 


to bring his bloody reign to an end, since in no other way could 


normal international relations be restored. Estoppage of the 
delivery of a shipment of arms on board the German steamship 
Yperanza, consigned to Huerta, which was due at Vera Cruz 
the morning of the seizure, was but an incidental consideration 
in the order for the capture of that port. The fact that arms 
later reached the Mexicans through another port is irrelevant 
to the weighing of the Vera Cruz incident, for it did not alter 
the certainty that the President’s main purpose would be 
realized. 

Although the American naval and military forces were pre- 
pared for it, the President did not order a campaign into the 
interior of Mexico, The seizure of the principal port in 
Huerta’s possession the President regarded as all that was 
needed at that time, 

A. B. C. POWERS MEDIATE. 


When the United States had been in comparatively peaceful 
possession of Vera Cruz nearly two weeks, the Governments of 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile applied a sudden, sharp test to 
the sincerity of the friendship which Mr. Wilson had been 
expressing for the sister Republics of the Western Hemis- 
phere. Possibly fearing that if the United States went fur- 
ther in its Mexican expedition their own sovereignty might 
become involved, the Latin-Americans proposed to mediate the 
differences between the United States and Huerta. President 
Wilson recognized the vital importance of the mediation pro- 
posal to our relations with the Latin-American Governments, 
and with a vision of the golden opportunity offered for winning 
the friendship and confidence of Latin-America he accepted. 
His acceptance did more than anything that had occurred in 
many decades to convince the Latin-Americans that the United 
States had no designs upon their territories. 

Huerta, in view of the desperate straits in which he found 
himself, also accepted the mediation, but while the A. B. C. 
conference was being held at Niagara Falls his power crumbled 
completely away. July 7, 1914, he fled from the capital and 
sailed into exile, followed by the opprobrium of all his patriotic 
countrymen. 

Venustiano Carranza had been the civil leader of the revolu- 
tionary movement which had come into control of the government 
at Mexico City upon Huerta’s withdrawal. His chief military 
commander was Francisco Villa, who had made a brilliant record 
as a strategist and a leader of the Constitutionalist soldiers. 
They were jealous of one another, and Villa's recalcitrance was 
intensified by his belief that Carranza intended to relegate him 
to a subordinate position not in keeping with his achievements as 
a leader of the victorious army. Weeks passed, however, with- 
out an actual break between the two, and with Huerta gone, 
the United States had no reason to retain possession of Vera 
Cruz, so on November 23, 1914, the port was evacuated and 
turned over to the representatives of the new government at the 
Mexican capital. 

The Constitutionalist movement did not fulfill the bright 
promises which it had held out for the future of Mexico. Dis- 
sension and discord broke out within its ranks. The jealousy 
and envy which Villa and Carranza entertained for one another 
came to a head in a convention at Aguascalientes, which had 
been called to choose a provisional President pending a general 
election. Defeated in this convention, Villa withdrew and went 
to northern Mexico to organize the soldiers in that region who 
were loyal to him. Open warfare between the two divisions of 
the Constitutionalists followed, although Carranza remained in 
control of the capital and gradually gained other advantages 


over his opponent. 
CARRANZA’S RECOGNITION, 


For a year the administration held aloof, playing no favorities 
in the matter of its control of shipments of arms into Mexico 
and hoping that the opposing ‘factions would bring order out of 
chaos without any activities on the part of the United States. 
A year sufficed to disillusion the President and his advisers, 
however. Thereupon the administration consulted with the six 
ranking diplomatic representatives of the Latin-American coun- 
tries as to the practicability of recognizing a government in 
Mexico. The Latin-American representatives and Secretary of 
State Lansing invited both Villa and Carranza to participate 
in a conference designed to adjust their differences. The man- 
ner in which this invitation was received decided the conferees 
of the United States and the Latin-American countries. Villa’s 
followers accepted, apparently without reference to the wishes 
of one another or their chieftain. Carranza’s followers deferred 
to his wishes in the matter and indicated that they represented 
a united front. To the United States and the six Catholic coun- 
tries engaged in the peace conference the inference was plain 
that the side which gave evidence of such superior organization, 
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unity, and harmony held out the brightest promise for Mexico’s 
salvation. As a result, Carranza was recognized as head of the 
de facto government of Mexico by the United States and the 
countries with which we were advising. 

Thereafter Carranza’s campaign against Villa was more suc- 
cessful. Gradually Villa’s forces disintegrated into independent 
bands, and the territory he controlled diminished. He became 
little more than a leader of bandits, who skulked in the moun- 
tains and in the thinly populated areas of Northern Mexico, 
where they were able to elude the forces of the de facto govern- 
ment. ` 

Villa, hopeless of making headway against Carranza as things 
stood, adopted Huerta’s policy of attempting to provoke Ameri- 
ean intervention. He hoped by arousing their national pride 
to rally to his standard many of Carranza’s soldiers and to 
present himself to the ignorant Mexican people in the guise of 
their would-be savior from a foreign invader. The bandit leader 
went about his work with deadly earnestness. January 12, 
1916, he caused the murder of 17 American citizens near Piedras 
Negras, Mexico. March 9 he personally led a raiding band 
across the border and attacked the town of Columbus, N. Mex., 
which was guarded by a detachment of American Cavalry. 

The conscience of the American people demanded that the 
perpetrators of this outrage be given swift punishment. Villa's 
conspiracy to provoke intervention had fallen short of its goal, 
but he had brought about a situation wherein it was evident that 
the United States could not rely upon Carranza’s soldiers, who 
were few in number along the international boundary, to sup- 
press the brigands of northern Mexico. The President dealt 
with this situation in the same firm manner in which he had 
dealt with Huerta's offenses against American sovereigutx. He 
ordered an adequate armed force under Gen. Pershing to pursue 
Villa into Mexico and to crush or disperse his lawless bands. 
Pershing’s instructions also were to get Villa, if possible, dead 
or alive. 

PROMPT PUNISHMENT. 

The Pershing column was ready in 10 days. It had to be a 
complete little army, equipped for any sort of emergency, for 
the danger existed that once on Mexican soil our forces might, 
through misconception of its purpose, be attacked from other 
quarters than by the followers of Villa. 

President Wilson took all available means to convince the 
Mexican people that the Pershing expedition was directed solely 
against the persons responsible for the Columbus raid, and by 
careful handling he reduced to a minimum the possibilities of a 
rupture with the Carranza Government, Formal assurances 
were conveyed to Carranza that the sovereignty of Mexico was 
not to be trenched upon. So favorable was the impression made 
at Mexico City that the chief of the de facto government sug- 
gested the negotiation of a reciprocal agreement to provide for 
the pursuit of raiders across the border by cither Government. 
In that tense period also the President reaped the harvest of 
the good seed which lad been sown throughout Latin-America 
by his policy of cooperation. Carranza was encouraged to defer 
his efforts to procure the withdrawal of the Pershing expedition 
by the attitude of the Latin-American Governments and by the 
official utterances with which the President and the State De- 
partment followed up their first assurances to the Mexican 
Government. The propriety of the American policy was em- 
phatically set forth in a statement made public by Secretary of 
State Lansing, March 13, in which it was said that “what is 
now being done is deliberately intended to-preclude the possi- 
bility of intervention.” if 

Meanwhile, the soldiers under Gen. Pershing engaged in a 
vigorous pursuit of Villa and his outlaws. Unassisted by the 
Carranza soldiers, the hard-riding American cavalry clashed 
frequently with bands of Villistas and drove them into the hills. 
Villa was wounded and sought refuge in some mountain retreat 
where he was enabled to avoid capture. 

The pursuit had taken the American forces more than 800 
miles into Mexican territory. As time passed without the cap- 
ture of Villa, the Mexican populace became more and more 
restless, and it became evident that they regarded the expedi- 
tion as an affront to their national pride. Events gradually 
assumed a more ominous aspect. The increasing suspicions 
and complaints of the Mexican people brought such pressure to 
bear upon Carranza that it looked as if his control of the 
executive authority would be lost unless he took steps to bring 
about Pershing's withdrawal. Carranza himself was forced to 
assume an attitude which seemed to indicate a total lack of 
appreciation of the patience and forbearance which the Ameri- 
can Government had displayed in the past. He opened a series 
of interchanges which began with inquiries as to how long the 
Ameriéan troops were to stay in Mexico, and culminated in a 
demand for their withdrawal, An attempt was made in May 


to work out an agreement.for the joint patrol of the border 
through a series of conferences between Gen. Obregon and Gen. 
Scott, the Chief of Staff of the United States Army. Carranza 
repudiated the arrangement which these officers had agreed 
upon and returned to his note writing. In April word was con- 
veyed by Gen. Trevino to the officers of the American forces 
that if they moved in any direction save toward the American 
border, their movement would be regarded as an unfriendly act, 
Pending some determinations of the questions which Carranza 
had raised, the American troops were warned to avoid clashes, 
if possible, and to keep in mind “the single purpose of the 
expedition.” The President was wholly intent on avoiding any 
mischance which might subject the future of relations between 
Mexico and the United States to its full influence. 
THE CARRIZAL EPISODE, 


In March d body of American troopers had clashed with the 
inflamed inhabitants of Parral. The tension produced by this 
incident and by the attitude of the Mexican Government was 
increased to the breaking point on April 12, when an engage- 
ment occurred at Carrizal between a detachment of American 
Cavalry, under Capt. Boyd, and a considerable number of Car- 
ranzista soldiers. Capt. Boyd was in pursuit of bandits. The 
engagement followed efforts -by the Carranzista commander to 
prevail upon Boyd to turn back. The Mexican soldiers have 
steadily charged that Boyd provoked the fight through dis- 
obedience to his instructions. The American Government has 
never conceded the justification of this charge. 

Tt looked like war for a while. Impassioned by the reports 
of the death of American troopers at Carrizal, the American 
people were prepared to make short shrift of Carranza’s ex- 
planations. To the public mind there appeared but one proper 
method of dealing with the situation; it was to hold the Mexi- 
can Government to strict account for the acts of its soldiers, if 
it assumed responsibility for these acts. It was the course the 
President decided upon. 

Delaying only long enough to get official information as to 
what had occurred, the President sent an ultimatum to Car- 
ranza, demanding the release of the American soldiers cap- 
tured at Carrizal and the return of all their equipment and 
the property of the United States taken with them. At the same 
time he ordered the National Guard to the Mexican border and 
prepared to enforce his demands unless Carranza assented to 
them voluntarily, 

The crisis was robbed of its acuteness by Carranza's yield- 
ing to the American ultimatum. He did release the prisoners 
and returned them to American territory, thus turning back 
the relations between his Government and the United States to 
their former status. 

The interventionists were not satisfied with what had been 
done. The old cry for d settlement of all our difficulties 
with Mexico upon a warlike basis was renewed. The surface 
aspects of the situation had been changed by the tension re- 
sulting from the Columbus and Carrizal incidents, but the Presi- 
dent was capable of realizing that the fundamental issues were 
unchanged. : 

PRESSURE FOR WAR. 

There was a powerful pressure for war—a terrible war—by 
a well-armed, powerful Nation against an unarmed, bankrupt 
people exhausted by five years of civil strife, but who still re- 
tained enough of patriotic feeling to unify them against an invader. 
It was the old, old question whether the United States should 
impose a peace on Mexico; whether, for the sake of the interests 
of a few of its citizens, it should permanently suppress Mexico’s 
upreaching toward freedom and self-government, What killing 
irony it would have been, even in these trying circumstances, 
for this custodian of mankind's ideals—herself composite of 
all the peoples of the earth—to say to Mexico, The germ of 
self-government in you is incapable of fructifying. Your revo- 
lutions lead only to new revolutions, and not freedom and peace 
as did the revolutions of France. You must submit to a dic- 
tator; you must be governed by an iron hand, and the United 
States will see to it that you are.” 

President Wilson and the Democratic administration, con- 
templating this prospect, said, No; there will be no glory in 
such a war.” The President thought of war in Europe, of the 
clear prospect for a Pan American understanding with all our 
neighbors, the Latin Americans, and of its message of peace to 
Europe through agreement not to intervene in and exploit the 
little nations of the world. The President defied those who 
were pressing him to intervene in an epoch-making speech deliv- 
ered at New York in June. In that speech the President told 
of the prayers that were being conveyed to him from unknown 
men and humble women, „Mr. President, do not allow anybody 
to persuade you that the people of this country want war with 
anybody.” And he declared himself the spokesman of such 
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people. Then he epitomized his defiance of those who were 
threatening to make political misfortune the price of his failure 
to bring on a war in his declaration that, regardless of the immi- 
nence of the presidential election, he was resolved to play only 
for the verdict of mankind. 

Mr. Wilson’s speech was immediately registered in a changed 
attitude on the part of the Government at Mexico City. It 
paved the way for negotiations for a settlement of all existing 
differences by a joint commission to be composed of three Ameri- 
cans and three Mexicans, to whom might be referred the problem 
of protecting our border first, and, second, of clearing up and 
clearing away all the causes of misund between the 
United States and Mexico, to the end that has been the Presi- 
dent’s aim, always, everywhere—peace. 

Thus the story of the Wilson-Mexican policy closes at it 
began, a story of peace—peace. War if n „but not for 
mere misunderstandings; not for lack of patience, and certainly 
not for exploitation. 


The Star-Spangled Banner and the Germans in America. 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, September 5, 1916. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 12th of this month marks 
the one hundred and second anniversary of a brilliant victory of 
American arms at one of the critical periods of our national his- 
tory. The defense of Fort McHenry and the repulsion of the 
British attack upon Baltimore was one of the few bright spots 
in the dark years of our second war with Great Britain. This 
battle occurred September 12, 1814, just 102 years ago. The 
war up to that time had been a series of straggling battles in 
which the great military power of England had not been ex- 
erted with any strength of purpose, and in which the Americans 
had lacked a general plan of defense. 

In the summer of 1814 an American raid into Canada, which 
was probably unauthorized by the American Government, was 
seized upon by the British as a pretext for retaliation. The 
British Government sent a well-organized fleet and a well- 
equipped land force to the Chesapeake Bay with the avowed pur- 
pose of laying waste cities and destroying private property in 
retaliation for the harmless raid into Canada. This expedition, 
under Gen. Ross, advanced upon Washington, and finding it un- 
protected, entered the city and destroyed its public buildings 
with a vandal hand. The combined land and naval forces of 
the enemy then descended upon Baltimore. The situation was 
critical. Baltimore was not only a rich commercial city, it was 
the seat of the principal maritime trade of the Nation. The real 
design of the British was to separate the Northern States of 
the Union from the Southern States. 

The Northern States had shown so much hostility to the war 
that the British believed that a sudden blow separating them 
from the South would drive them into an alliance with Canada. 
The Southern States were loyal to the Federal Government and 
its policy, but they were without the equipment of men, money, 
and ships possessed by the commercial ports of the North. 
Their loyalty could not express itself in substantial support. If 
the British had succeeded in their plan the situation of our strug- 
gling country would have been extremely unfortunate. The citi- 
zens of Baltimore, upon the approach of danger, rallied with 
great gallantry and interposed a bold resistance to the enemy. 
In the assault by the land forces of the British their commander, 

Gen. Ross, was killed and with him went much of the spirit of 
the attack. Fort McHenry then became the key of the situation. 
The British Admiral Cockburn undertook to run past the fort 
for the purpose of attacking and destroying the city. The fort 
was defended by an invincible German-American, Maj. George 
Armistead. His resistance was so stubborn that it completely sur- 
prised the British commander. For more than 80 hours the Brit- 
ish hurled shells, bombs, and torpedoes into the fort. Instead of 
reducing the fort into submission the American defender made 
a spirited reply whenever a British ship would venture within 
range. It is said that no grander spectacle has ever been wit- 
nessed in the annals of war than this prolonged bombardment of 
Fort McHenry. All through the night the booming of the guns, 
the roar and shriek of the shot, and the bursting of the shells re- 
sounded over the little fort. It was enveloped in a dense volume 
of smoke lighted by the lurid flashes of the cannon and the sud- 
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den burst of the shells. It was from this scene that the inspira- 
tion was drawn by Francis Scott Key for his song, “ The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” the national air of all America. Key was a 
young lawyer who was imprisoned on one of the British ships. 
He saw and heard the fateful preparations for the bombardment 
of the fort and the sacking of the city. His heart sank as he 
thought of the fate in store for his country. Through the long 
night of vigil he watched with anxious eyes the terrific assault 
upon the fort. When the first light of dawn began to penetrate 
the pall of smoke he strained his tired and fevered eyes to see 
whether the fort was still holding out. As the rising sun showed 
him the Stars and Stripes still waving over the little fortress he 
burst into the song which has become immortal. 

Oh, say, can you see by the dawn’s early light 

What so proudly we ed at the twilight’s last gleaming? 

This scene has been dwelt upon so often by lovers of Ameri- 
ean history that I need do no more than to recall it to your 
minds. What I wish to emphasize is one of the side lights 
upon this great historic event—the fact that the gallant de- 
fender of the fort, Maj. George Armistead, was a German- 
American. We have heard much of the part played by the 
Puritans of New England and by the cavaliers of Virginia in 
the development of our infant Nation, but we often overlook 
that strong, rich strain of German blood which, fitting in as it 
did in Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, and Maryland, 
in the very center of the Colonies, formed a sort of backbone 
of colonial life. Little has been said about the tremendous 
strength added by the Germans and the conspicuous part which 
they played both in making us a free people and in preserving 
our national life. There never has been a time when the Ger- 
mans were not a military people. From the days when Ar- 
minius, whom the Germans call Hermann, beat back the vic- 
torious legions of Cesar from the right bank of the Rhine and 
put the first check to the proud sweep of Roman arms down to 
the time when Gen. Custer, the sturdy little German-American, 
went down, revolver in each hand, in the fateful battle which 
closed his brilliant career in winning the West for civilization, 
the Germans have had a long line of military heroes. The Ger- 
man immigration to the American Colonies began very early. 
October 6, 1683, Pastorius and his little band settled in Ger- 
mantown, Pa. From then on an increasing tide of Germans en- 
tered the wilderness of the New World. In 1710 the horrible 
devastation of Germany caused by the Thirty Years’ War sent 
thousands of Germans to this country. They endured without 
flinching the privations of leaving their ancestral home and 
crossing to a strange land under a foreign flag, surrounded by 
people of a different language and all the handicaps of pioneer 
life. They prospered in their new home by the qualities of 
thrift, industry, and perseverance. They seem to have estab- 
lished cordial relations with the Indians by friendliness and 
honest dealing. Among all the figures of colonial life there seem 
to have been but two who had the complete confidence and re- 
spect of the red men, One was William Penn, the Quaker, and 
the other was Conrad Weiser, the German colonist. Upon 
Weiser’s tact and knowledge of Indian character and the re- 
spect which they had for his honesty of purpose the Colonies 
were compelled to rely. He protected the settlements from the 
secret attacks of the French, who inflamed the hostile savages. 

In 1755, the year of Gen. Braddock’s defeat, the German 
frontiersmen in Maryland and Pennsylvania organized a regi- 
ment which they called the Royal American Regiment, and 
which from then on was the chief protection of the frontier. 
The American Revolution was supported by the Germans with 
their lives and their property, although the revolution was be- 
gun and fostered by the English colonists. The hearty coopera- 
tion of the Germans in the cause of American freedom is very 
remarkable, considering the separate place to which their lan- 
guage and customs had assigned them among the English-speak- 
ing colonists. The revolution is brilliant with the names of 
German heroes. The fiery little Von Steuben, who swore at his 
soldiers and then put his arms around their necks; the calm, 
determined Baron De Kalb, with his wonderful grasp of milita: 
strategy; the preacher, Muhlenberg, who preached to his little 
congregation on freedom and then threw off his pastor’s gown 
and appeared before them in a captain's uniform, placed himself 
at the head of 300 men and marched out of the church to join 
the Continental Army. We become so interested sometimes in 
hearing about our Pilgrim Fathers that we overlook the sacri- 
fices of our German fathers. 

Fortunately for our country, the Germans continued to come 
after our Nation had achieved its independence. The wars of 
Napoleon, who trampled human rights under foot in pursuit of 
his mad ambition, drove thousands of Germans to this new land 
to seek a home. When the second war with Great Britain came 
the Germans had made themselves a permanent part of our na- 
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tionnal life, Maj. Armistead was but one of the many heroes of 
that race who bore arms for their adopted country. The suc- 
ceeding years of our national history has but strengthened this 
German element and established it the more firmly as a per- 
manent part of American life. The troublous times in Germany 
in 1848 sent over a fresh immigration. These newcomers were 
in many respects the highest type of emigrants America has 
ever received. Most of them were scholars of more than usual 
ability. hey were writers, speakers, editors, and statesmen. 
They came largely from the great student body of Germany. 
Germany was even then taking its place as the scientific and 
Classical university of the world. ‘To-day the American flag 
floats over 12,000,000 Germans and the imprint of their genius 
is scen upon every department of industrial, intellectual, social, 
and political effort. 

One of the strongest traits of the Germans is their love of 
home. The German is always a home builder. Every German 
family is a distinct economic and social gain to the community. 
They establish themselves firmly and root themselves to the 
soil. They love to acquire land and to improve it to its highest 
productive capacity. The sweetest word in the German lan- 
guage to German ears is “home,” a word which seems to be 
entirely absent from the Latin languages. The saddest word in 
their language is the one which signifies homesickness. ‘The 
fragmentary literature which has been collected about the Ger- 
man colonists in Amerien is filled with this pathetic idea of 
homesickness. With all the persecution of war and feudal 
misgovernment their thoughts still centered around their dear 
Germany. The name of their Fatherland was rarely spoken or 
written without the adjective “dear.” The persecutions which 
would drive such a people from their ancestral home to the 
perils and hardships of the wilderness must have been extreme. 

The Germans are great lovers of family life and all the little 
celebrations and holidays of the year that are based on family 
ties. Their literature is full of this delightful trait and in this 
they have added to and strengthened a similar trait in the Eng- 
lish and American character. The German kindergarten and 
all the child life and literature which the Germans have created 
has found eager acceptance among their fellow Americans. 

One of the strongest traits of the German character which 
made them such magnificent pioneers in reclaiming the wilder- 
ness and building up a new nation was their sturdy independ- 
ence, thrift, and self-reliance. A German is always thrifty; he 
always makes the most of his opportunities; he always lives 
within his own resources, and he makes a specialty of attend- 
ing to his own business before he undertakes to attend to any- 
body else's. These qualities of self-reliance have made the Ger- 
mans a powerful force in this new country. The qualities of 
thrift have put into their keeping much of the industrial wealth 
of the Nation. Their willingness to keep within their own 
rights has kept them out of all squabbles and conflicts with 
other races and has clothed them with a dignity which com- 
mands respect from their neighbors. It has seldom happened 
that any difference of race, language, customs, or religion have 
brought the Germans into conflict with their neighbors, although 
these things have been a fruitful source of discord among other 
people. The qualities of German thrift have been a valuable 
asset to the American Nation. Recently I was looking over the 
report of a bank examiner of my own State of Missouri, and I 
found to my surprise that while the Germans number only 
about 10 per cent of the population of that State, more than 60 
per cent of the bank directors bore unmistakable German names, 

Of all the racial traits of the Germans the most powerful 
influence from a political and social standpoint is their love of 
human freedom. They believe in both religious and political 
liberty. Their first advent to this country was caused by 
political oppression and religious intolerance. The Germans 
never acquired slaves and in some cases they separated them- 
selves from their neighbors more on this ground than on any 
other political principle. ‘The first reported instance of the 
German colonists in America raising their voice on questions of 
publie policy was their protest against the slave trade. Their 
Dutch cousins were not so conscientious on the subject, and 
neither were their English neighbors at thaftime. This sturdy 
love of freedom cropped out again in the earliest Declaration of 
Independence preceding the War of the Revolution. The first 
demand that the colonies should be free is known in our Ameri- 
ean history as the Macklenberg Declaration. This was before 
the Continental Congress had met at Philadelphia to declare the 
colonies free and independent States. 

The German love of personal and political liberty has strength- 
ened greatly the American Nation. It has contributed much 
toward the success of our experiment of free government. I do 
not know that any historian has attempted to trace the influence 
of this sentiment upon American political life. Some German- 


American scholar ought to undertake this task. 


In my own 


judgment we owe much to our German cousins, not only for 
their part in developing our country but in establishing it upon, 


& sound political basis. America owes to her German son the 
credit of having settled the wilderness, developed the country, 
and established civilization in all the pioneer days of our 
country. She owes him the credit of having defended her flag, 
established her freedom, and repelled her enemies. She owes him 
the credit-of having created her wealth, built up her industries, 
and broadened her commerce. She owes him the credit of hay- 
ing endowed her with intellectual life, musical and artistic taste, 
and scientific research. She owes him credit for much of the 
literature, life and light of childhood and the home. But above 
all she owes him credit for his steadfast adherance to the cause 
of human liberty and political and religious freedom which has 
made the true greatness of the American Nation. May our 
12,000,000 Germans increase and prosper. This is their country. 
They began with its earliest struggles and they have shared its 
hardships. They are entitled to the rewards of its success. It 
was over one of the victories of their heroes that we unite in sing- 
ing “The Star-Spangled Banner, O long may she wave o'er 
the land of the free and the home of the brave.” 


Flood Sufferers. 


SPEECH 


- or 
HON. JOHN L. BURNETT, 
OF ALABAMA, 
In Tun House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 2, 1916. 


The House had under consideration the Senate 8 resolution (S. J. 
Res. 160) a 8 $540,000 for the relief of flood sufferers in the 
States of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, 
and Mississippi, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BURNETT. . Mr. Speaker, the disastrous floods in Ala- 
bama, so far as the ones with which I am most familiar, oc- 
curred some four or five weeks ago. The rains were continuous 
for a week or 10 days, and the Alabama, the Tombigbee, the 
Coosa, and other rivers of that State became very much swollen 
and submerged all the adjacent low country. The members of 
the Alabama delegation realized that unless they secured an 
investigation and a report by the War Department they would 
not be able to make out their case, and we at once asked the 
Secretary of War to take the matter up with the officials of the 
War Department in Alabama, and engineers were sent into the 
various flooded districts and made investigation and report, and 
in that report they embrace that portion of Georgia that is con- 
tiguous to the Coosa River and its tributaries, which were in 
the same condition as the rivers of Alabama. The report to the 
Secretary of War on the flooded conditions in Alabama is 
printed in yesterday's CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of the Senate 
proceedings. I will read that report: 

War DEPARTMENT, 


Washington, July 29, 1916. 


Hon, James Hay, 
Chairman Committee on Military Affairs, House of Representatives. 

Sin: I have the honor to bring to your attention facts concerning the 
effects of recent floods in the South, and to urge that appropriate action 
be taken by Congress looking to the temporary relief of persons that 
have been rendered destitute. 

The areas affected include parts of the States of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi. -The conditions in 
the various districts of these States, concerning which complaints of 
suffering and destitution have been made, were investigated by the 
Engineers Department, and the reports received are transmitted here- 
with. These reports show that in some sections there is extreme desti- 
tution now existing that calls for immediate relief, and, moreover, that 
in many sections the destruction of the crops has been so extensive 
that great suffering is liable to occur before the full crops of another 
year oan be harvested, unless rellef of some kind can be afforded in the 
meantime. 

The people most affected are the small tenant farmers. These people 
usually cultivate the land on shares, or in some form by which prac- 
tically all the crop is mortgaged or pledged before it is harvested, and 
sometimes even before it is planted, so that the credit of these smal! 
farmers is exhausted. 

In some cases, as on the Alabama River, the situation is made more 
desperate by the fact that this loss may preceded by two years of un- 
favorable conditions which left not only these tenants but the land- 
lords in much more straitened circumstances than usual. In some 
cases the landlords are still able and willing to give aid, but in many 
cases are unable to do so, as their own a property. is so heavily pledged 
that they can not obtain further credit. In some localities local 
agencies have been affording rellef, but their means are about exhausted, 
aud great suffering will result unless some outside assistance is given. 

In general, the homes of the flood sufferers have not been affected, so 
that there is no need for the issuance of tents. 

There are two meastires of relief that appear to be called for. One 
is to supply seeds so that the devastated lands can be planted with 

ulck-growing crops to provide food for the population and animals. 
tt Is stated, for instance, by the district officer at Montgomery, Ala., 


that turni rape, 
grown in Phe flood 


women and- chil 
ered work on the county under the sw m of Federal 
officers and in cooperation with local officials, at a rate of pay 


somewhat less than current wa Under these conditions it is prob- 
able that only those in need who can not otherwise supply means of 
support woul apply for * and the number alded in 
manner wo tend to diminish as the men secure. more lucrative 
In some cases it will be practicable to em- 
earing drift, 3 trees, 


in advance, but some good 
princi 
e: 


ed. 
wo estimates have been made covering necessary relief work. One 
for the first period of 80 days to meet the most t and immediate 
needs, and one for such time thereafter as some form of relief work 
must be continued. imates are as follows: 


For first 30 $240, 000 


300, 000 


It is probable that some of the local communities affected can assist 
in the relief work outlined above, but there are doubtless some where 
the destruction of property bas been so great that they will be unable 
to ene in the provision of the necessa 

hould Co: deem that Federal aid s 
recommended t an appropriation of $540,000 be made, and that its 
application along the lines indicated be authorized, contingent upon the 
consent and cooperation, as far as practicable, of local authorities. 
The necessary Federal supervision of rellef work can be undertaken by 
this office, or such other Government bureau as may be selected by 
Congress for the purpose. 


Very respectfu'ly, Newton D, BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 
Mr. ADAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I wish to say at that point that the Chatta- 
hoochee River has been dealt with in a separate report which 
the gentleman from Alabama has not deemed necessary to read. 
While the territory affected by the flood is not as extensive as 
that on the larger Alabama and Coosa Rivers, the suffering is 
just as intense and the damage inflicted has been just as severe 
on a smaller number of people, and I am glad to see that the 
resolution is so drawn as to cover all that affected territory and 
all the people who have suffered real loss in that State. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. Well, I was going further to answer the 
gentleman’s question. In regard to what action has been taken 
I desire to call attention to a telegram from the governor of 
Alabama, in which he says—and, by the way, this is dated the 
24th, and a subsequent investigation of the engineers shows 
greater damage than that spoken of by the governor. Gov. 
Henderson says in the telegram that great distress has been 
occasioned in almost every portion of Alabama by reason of the 
unprecedented floods in the State. He says that in Dallas 
County alone 2,300 families, mostly negroes, have been made 
homeless and destitute. 

In another telegram which I have here he says that he has 
issued a proclamation calling on the people in the State to aid 
those in distress from the floods. 

He further says that the State has no funds with which to 
relieve the sufferers. 

In this connection I desire to say that if the legislature were 
to be called together, if I remember correctly, it would require 
some 30 days or more to assemble it, and the time that would 
intervene before the legislature could render aid would destroy 
to a very great extent the emergency conditions and render aid 
useless. Many people would suffer by the delay. 

As stated by the War Department, only certain crops, mostly 
the hay crops, can be grown now. Not only that, Mr. Speaker, 
but our delegation, fearing that as a result of this flood 
typhoid fever would break out all over that country, took 
the precaution a few days ago to go to the Secretary of War 
and ask him in regard to sending antitoxin typhoid serum to 
that section. He referred us to the Surgeon General’s Office, 
and it was there stated that they would be glad to supply a 
reasonable quantity of serum. ` We telegraphed the governor 
at once and asked him to take the matter up with his health 
officers in Alabama and have them make investigations, and 
day before yesterday we received a telegram that typhoid fever 
had broken out through this overflowed region, and asking for 
serum. The War Department at once dispatched such quan- 
tities as they could spare, and in his telegram the governor says 
that more will be needed. That is only one section of the 
country to which attention is called, but other sections, accord- 


ing to the report of the engineers, are almost as bad. The 
tenants in the southern part of the State are mostly colored 
people, and are in especially bad condition. 

On the upper waters of the Coosa and its tributaries, where 
my district lies, the sufferers are mostly white tenants, and 
many of them are under mortgages. The low price of cotton 
two years ago almost bankrupted many people in our State. 
Then a great part of the southern section of the State was in- 
fested last year by the boll weevil, which almost finished every- 
thing. The landlords have suffered in those ways as well as 
the tenants. They have not only lost the rents by reason of 
the overflows, but they have lost the advances that they have 
made to their tenants to live on. So these landlords are in poor 
condition to relieve the distress. 

The reports made in the Senate yesterday by Senator OvER- 
MAN, of North Carolina, and reports made here by gentlemen 
from other sections of the South show that the conditions are 
exceedingly bad in other States as well as in Alabama. 

Mr. Speaker, gentlemen who are not familiar with our rivers 
and with the condition of our people can have but little idea of 
the distress brought about by these floods. I will give you an 
extract from a letter of Mrs. Pattie Stone, a constituent of 
mine, a most excellent lady, and a writer of considerable note 
in our section. 

She gives the following touching and pathetic incident, which 
is but one of many of similar nature: 


p. 
planted and worked with 
own hands crops of corn and cotton that has been under water 
and ruined by this 1916 July flood. 

Take as an illustration our neighbor, Jim Candler, who is a renter 
on the Davis place. Can a wife and eight small children. 
In a sense, the four younger ones are babies. In the heat and frost year 
after year the four older children help their father make his crop, and 
this year he has lost it in the overflow of the Coosa. Talk about 
„Child life in the factory.” It is a picnic compared to the life of the 


barefooted, pale-faced children who make the bulk of the cotton crop 
of the South. 


Mr. BURNETT, these are the children who are crying to Government 
now. In their names make the appeal for help. othing has ever 
been done for these suffering children. — 

Yours, sincerely, (Mrs.) PATTIE STONE. 


It continues to rain, making it almost impossible to get in late cro 
as we had expected. * sx us 


A letter from Tatum & Clifton, of Cedar Bluff, Ala., says: 
I will try 


are 
nothing to go back to when the water goes d ‘ou to 
do all in your power as our Representative to help our country in 
some way. . 


Laster Bros., a firm of most excellent gentlemen of Cedar 
Bluff, Ala., write me a letter to the same effect. In fact, I 
have scores of letters from reputable citizens of Cherokee County, 
Ala., stating the deplorable conditions existing in the overflowed 
sections of that county. 

Mr. Speaker, whenever the distress signal has been hung out 
by our brethren, whether from the North, East, or West, my 
colleagues in Congress from the South haye always been ready 
to answer. 

When the Macedonian cry was sent to us from the flood suf- 
ferers in Ohio we answered their cry. When the little city of 
Salem, Mass., was swept by the fire fiend we responded to their 
call. When San Francisco was wrecked by fire and earthquake 
we hurried to the relief of her stricken people. We did not 
wait to ask whether the sufferers were from north or south of 
Mason and Dixon's line, but our only query was, “Are they in 
distress? Do they need our help?” 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to state that without a single excep- 
tion every Democrat and Republican Member of Congress from 
every State in this great Union is now ready to aid my stricken 
people. To the leader of the Republican minority I acknowledge 
our grateful appreciation of his splendid aid. One objection 
from him, or from any other Member of this House, would have 
prevented the consideration of this resolution; but no objec- 
tion has been made. May the Spirit of Him who rides upon 


the storm and who holds the waters in the hollow of his hand 
reward you who have come to our relief. [Applause.] 
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Operation of the Rural-Credit Law. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADDISON T. SMITH, 


OF IDAHO, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, September 5, 1916. 


Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, while I voted for the Fed- 

eral farm-loan act, usually referred to as the rural-credit law, I 
_ regret that its provisions are not more liberal and I fear it will 

be a great disappointment to the majority of borrowers who de- 
sire to secure a loan on their farms at a lower rate of interest 
than they are now compelled to pay, regardless of the claims 
of administration leaders. In addition the requirements are 
such that in many communities it will be difficult to organize 
local farm-loan associations, in the absence of which the pro- 
spective borrowers would be very greatly handicapped in secur- 
ing a loan. While numerous statements have appeared in the 
press regarding the operation of the law, none has come to my 
notice which is more explicit and succinct than the one which 
appeared in a recent issue of the journal, the Farming Business. 

Those who desire to avail themselves of the advantages of the 
rural-credit law are making many inquiries in regard to its 
operations, and it is believed that the following statement will 
acquaint them with the provisions of the law and enable them 
to determine whether or not they desire to avail themselves of 
its provisions. 

Only members of a local farm-loan association may borrow 
money under the provisions of this law. In order to become a 
member of such an association one must live upon and operate 
a farm owned by him, or lie must be about to purchase such a 
farm home which he will occupy and operate. These specifica- 
tions prevent the absentee landlord and the speculator in farm 
lands from borrowing money through these new channels, 

A member of one of these associations must borrow through 
it not less than $100 and can not borrow more than $10,000. He 
shall not be charged more than 6 per cent a year on this loan, 
and may be charged less than that. The loan must be secured 
by first mortgage on the farm land owned, lived upon, and 
operated by him as a farm home; the mortgage must be for the 
full amount of the loan and must not exceed one-half the value 
of the land, plus 20 per cent of the value of the insured perma- 
nent improvements located upon the land. The loan may be 
made for a term of 40 years. Interest and principal of the loan 
shall be paid in a number of equal installments, the number of 
these annual installments to be equal to the number of years 
for which the loan is made. The accompanying table will illus- 
trate how a loan of $1,000 would thus be paid off in 20 years. 

The money secured by such a loan may be used for any of the 
following purposes, but may not be used for any other; in case 
it is used otherwise the local association through which the 
loam was secured may reduce the amount of the loan and force 
the borrower to pay in at once the amount of the reduction, or it 
may force the payment of the entire loan: 

1. To pay for land for agricultural use. 

2. To purchase equipment, fertilizer, and live stock necessary 
for the proper and reasonable operation of the mortgaged farm. 

8. To provide buildings and various improvements of the farm 
lands which are mortgaged. 

4. To liquidate the indebtedness of the owner of the land which 
is mortgaged. 

The essential features of procedure in the organization of a 
local farm-loan association for the purpose of borrowing money 
under the terms of this law are as follows: 

1. Get together at least 10 persons living in your community 
who are eligible, according to the facts set forth in the earlier 
part of this discussion, to secure loans under this law. These 
persons must each intend to secure a loan of not less than $100 
nor more than $10,000, and the total amount of loans desired by 
these persons must equal at least $20,000, but may amount to 
more than that. 

2: Draw up articles of incorporation after a general plan 
which will be prepared in the near future by the newly ap- 
pointed Federal Farm Loan Board. All the persons desiring to 
become members of this association must sign these articles of 
incorporation. 

8. Elect a board of at least five directors from among those 
who have signed the articles of incorporation. These directors 
shall then elect a president and a vice president from among 


its members, a loan committee of three from among the mem- 
bers of the association, and shall also elect a secretary- 
treasurer, who may be, but need not be, a member of the asso- 
ciation, The secretary-treasurer is the only officer who shall 
receive a salary, and the amount of that salary shall be deter- 
mined by the board of directors. 

4. The loan committee shall investigate all applications for 
loans to be made by the prospective members and the security 
which is offered for mortgage, no committeeman being per- 
mitted to pass upon a loan on land in which he has personal 
interest. 

5. Bach member shall pay to the secretary-treasurer an 
amount of money equal to 5 per cent of the loan which he 
wishes to secure, this amount to be applied to the purchase of 
stock in the loan association when finally and permanently 
formed, these shares of stock to have a par value of $5 and 
to be sold at par. These shares of stock shall be held by the 
association as additional security for the repayment of the loan 
to be received. 

6. The board of directors shall then make affidavit to the 
effect that each of the subscribers to the articles of incorpora- 
tion is the owner, or is about to become the owner, of farm land 
which is eligible as security for a loan under the provisions of 
the law; that the loan desired by each person is not less than 
$100 nor more than $10,000, and that the total amount of loans 
desired by the associates is not less than $20,000; that the 
affidavit is accompanied by an amount of cash equal to 5 per 
cent of the total amount of loans desired, this sum to be used 
in purchasing for the association capital stock in its Federal 
land bank; that a temporary organization of the association 
has been made by the election of a board of directors, a loan 
committee, and a secretary-treasurer who signs the affidavit. 
This affidavit and the required amount of cash, which has al- 
ready been paid in by the members for the purpose of pur- 
chasing stock in their own associations, shall be forwarded to 
the Federal land bank controlling their territory. 

7. The directors of the Federal land bank shall then send a 
representative to investigate the solvency and the character of 
the applicants and the value of the lands offered as security for 
their loans. If the report of this representative is satisfactory, 
they shall then forward the application with their formal 
recommendation to the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

8. If the Federal Farm Loan Board shall approve the applica- 
tion, it will issue a charter to the local association and forward 
it to it through the Federal land bank through which the appli- 
cation was made. This charter will specify the territory in 
which this association may make loans. On receipt of this 
charter the association is authorized and empowered to receive 
from its Federal land bank the sums of money which are to be 
loaned to its members. 

9. The local association shall then issue the money to its 
members on receipt from them of first mortgages on the lands 
which have been approved as security for the loans for which 
they have applied. 

After such a local association has once been established it. 
may make loans to other persons living in the territory specified 
in its charter. On receipt of an application for a loan from 
some person not a member, the loan committee will investigate 
the character and solvency of the person, determine that the 
money is to be used for the purposes specified in the act, in- 
spect and approve the land offered as security and recommend 
the loan to the board of directors. The applicant must pay into 
the treasury of the association a sum equal to 5 per cent of the 
loan which he desires to secure, or this may be deducted from 
the total loan when the money is issued to him. This sum is to 
be used in payment for capital stock in the association, the 
applicant thus becoming a member. The board forwards the 
application, together with a sum equal to 5 per cent of the face 
value of the loan, to its Federal land bank. The bank sends 
out a salaried inspector to investigate the applicant and his 
land, and on receipt of his written approval the bank shall for- 
ward to the local association the sum desired. Then the asso- 
ciation will issue him the money on receipt of a first mortgage 
on the property he offered as security for the loan. The officers 
of the association shall then indorse the mortgage, thus guar- 
anteeing its payments as due, and forward to the bank which 
furnished the money for the loan. 

Each member of such an association shall be liable for its 
debts and undertakings to the extent of twice the value of his 
eapital stock in his association. The association must indorse 
and become liable for the payment of all mortgages taken from 
its shareholders by its Federal land bank. 

Each association may accept deposits from individuals and 
pay interest on them at not to exceed 4 per cent a year. These 


deposits shall be used to purchase bonds of the Federal. land 
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bank of its district, bearing not to exceed 5 per cent interest. 
This limited banking power of the association makes it possible 
for it to earn money with which to pay expenses not covered 
by fees which it is permitted to collect, and to earn dividends 
in addition to those received from its stock in its Federal land 
bank. Until such time as these sources of income are sufficient 
to meet its expenses, the association is empowered to make 
assessments upon its members pro rata according to their hold- 
ings of association stock. 

After the act has been in operation one full year, and no loan 
association has been formed in his territory, one may secure 
loans from the Federal land bank of his district through local 
agents approved by the Federal Farm Loan Board. These 
agents are to be banks, trust companies, mortgage companies, 
and savings institutions chartered by the State in which they 
operate. As compensation for such services they may receive 
actual expenses incurred in making the loan, and each year for 
the life of the loan receive not to exceed one-half of 1 per cent 
of the unpaid portion of the principal of the loan, this latter sum 
being paid the agent by the Federal land bank from the pay- 
ments on the loan collected by it. Thus the cost of the loan to 
the borrower is no greater when he gets it from the Federal 
land bank through his local bank than it would have been had 
there been a local association in his community. Remember, 
that for the first year loans can be had only through a local 
farm loan association, the purpose of this requirement being to 
stimulate the organization of such associations. 


Table of payments for $1,000 loan. 


1. $80.24 . $30.24 $909. 76 
2. 80. 24 48. 31.75 938. 00 
3. 80.24 46.90 83.34 904. 67 
44. „e. ũ' 80.24 45. 23 35.01 869. 65 
5. 80. 24 43. 48 36.76 832.90 
6. 80. 24 41. 64 38. 59 794.31 
1 80. 24 39.71 40. 52 753.79 
8. 80.24 37.68 42.55 711.3 
22 — x 2 — — 80.24 35. 56 44.68 686. 56 
10.. 80.24 33. 32 46.91 619. 64 
11. 80.24 30. 98 49. 26 570. 39 
12. 80. 24 28. 51 51.72 518. 67 
13. 80. 24 25.93 54. 31 464. 35 
14. 80.24 23.21 57.02. 407.34 
15. 80. 24 20. 36 59. 87 347. 46 
16. 80. 24 17.37 62.87 284.60 
17. 80.24 14.23 66.01 218. 59 
18. 80. 24 10.93 69.31 149. 28 
19. 80. 24 7.46 72.78 76. 50 
Dn ˖ BB—B„BBjũũũũ 222 80. 33 3.83 76. 50 


The Legislative Reeord of the Wilson Administration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAN V. STEPHENS, 


OF NEBRASKA, 


IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, September 5, 1916. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, the wonderful 
record of legislative performances of Wilson’s administration 
is better understood by an examination of the following classifi- 
cation of the principal laws passed during the last four years. 
This record falls naturally into two divisions: First, the period 
of reformation or creation of the necessary machinery of gov- 
ernment, namely, the reform of the rules of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the election of Senators by direct vote of the 
people. Without these two great reforms in the legislative 
machinery reform legislation was impossible. The second di- 
vision is a record of laws passed affecting the welfare of all the 
people. A glance at the outline tells the story quickly, and it is 
a wonderful story, too. Search the records from George Wash- 
ington down to the date of the beginning of this reform, when 
“ Cannonism ” was overthrown by a Democratic House, with the 
nid of Progressive Republicans, and be convinced that these 
four years show for the first time in our history that the masses 
of the people are really in control of their Government. 

Never before that good year of 1910 had the people's voices 
been, loud enough to reach intrenched privilege snugly resting 


behind the breastworks of the rules of the House of Representa- 
tives, and behind State legislatures that chose their Senators. 
For a hundred and twenty years many good laws have been added 
to our statutes, but in the main the good results to the people 
leaked through the upper crust of the privileged class, and the 
benefits to the people were largely incidental. On the other 
hand, there were many laws specifically enacted for the benefit 
of special classes and interests and directly opposed to the 
interest of the country generally. But in the whole period 
there were practically no laws enacted specifically for the bene- 
fit, directly and only, of the great masses of the people, The 
line of Cemarcation was the year 1910. From that day to this 
the change in the character of legislation is nothing short of a 
revolution. The legislation enacted since 1910 for the common 
folks is beyond the dreams of the most optimistic reformers, All 
the reform legislation of the hundred and twenty-one years pre- 
ceding does not compare even favorably with the legislation of 
this short period. If there are any who doubt it, I challenge 
them to make the comparison and be convinced. 
Now look at this brief outline of the laws passed: 


THE REFORMATION IN LEGISLATIVE MACHINERY. 


(a) Reform of rules of House of Representatives in 1910 de- 
stroyed the last trenches of special privilege in that body, 
and the people took control. 

(b) The constitutional amendment providing for the election 
of United States Senators by direct vote of the people en- 
abled the people to control the Senate for the first time in 
our history. 


THE PERIOD OF PERFORMANCE THAT FOLLOWED. 


(a) Legislation of national character. 

1. New method of raising revenue through a tariff, in- 
come tax, inheritance tax, and tax on munitions of 
war, as contrasted with the method of raising all the 
revenues on the consumption of the people, forcing 
the poor man to pay the same as the rich man to the 
support of the National Government. 

2. The establishment of a nonpartisan tariff commission, 
which will result in taking the tariff out of politics. 

3. Antidumping legislation, designed to prevent wholesale 
dumping of pauper-made products on our shores at a 
price ruinous to our own producers. 

4. A law empowering the President to refuse clearance to 
ships of belligerent nations from our ports when such 
nations discriminate against our commerce or tamper 
with our mails. 

5. Legislation establishing a Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce for studying foreign conditions of 
markets and showing our producers how to reach 
them with products of our farms and factories. 

6. The Federal reserve bank act, protecting the country 
from money panics and securing to business an elastic 
currency, and a stability it had never known before 
in our history. 

7. The Clayton antitrust law, that adapts the old, stiff 
Sherman law to new conditions and makes its en- 
forcement practicable. It prevents interlocking di- 
rectorates. 

8. The Trade Commission law, that enables the Govern- 
ment to regulate business without destroying it. It 
is designed to correct abuses and aid business to obey 
the law, and by a system of reports prevents the 
growth of monopoly. 

9. The creation of a merchant marine, by providing that 
the Government construct and buy ships and operate 
them if necessary in its efforts to establish service be- 
tween our ports and the Central and South American 
Republics and other countries where adequate service 
does not exist in order that our surplus products may 
find a market. 

10. Parcel-post legislation, that created a people’s ex- 
press between their homes and the market. 

11. The legislation for national defense, that completely 
reorganizes the Army and. provides for the second 
greatest Navy in the world. Cleveland’s administra- 
tion built the“ White Squadron,” our first fleet after 
the Civil War, and which Roosevelt sent around the 
world, and Wilson’s administration has authorized 
the greatest ships ever built by man. The national 
defense is well provided for. 

12. Legislation providing for a commission to cooperate 
with foreign countries looking toward disarmament 
after the European war is over, and to stop the use- 
less competition of nations in naval building. 
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THE PERIOD OF PERFORMANCE THAT FOLLOWED—Continued. 


(a) Legislation of national character—Continued. 

13. Law providing for a mediation and conciliation com- 
mission to arbitrate disputes between capital and 
labor. 

14. Laws providing for the conservation of water-power 
sites, forest and mineral lands, owned by the people, 
and for the construction of a Government railroad in 
Alaska, and the leasing of the lands by the Govern- 
ment and returning of the profits to the National 
Treasury. 

15. A law preventing the sale of habit-forming drugs. 

16. A law providing for Government war-risk insurance 
during the European war, in order that our products 
may move freely to foreign markets. 

17. A law compelling the publication of campaign ex- 
penses both before and after election. 


(b) Legislation for farmers. : 

1, Agricultural extension act, which brings the college to 
the farm, where Government experts demonstrate on 
the farm, with the whole family, including the farm 
hands, as students, just how scientific information 
can be turned into money. 

2. The warehouse act, providing for Government supervi- 
sion of warehouses, in order that certificates may be 
issued on imperishable products of the farm, to fur- 
nish a basis for credit at the banks, affording farm- 
ers the opportunity to hold grain for better market. 

8. A law establishing a bureau of markets, to aid in an 
intelligent distribution of farm products. 

4. A law providing for grading grain under Government 
supervision, thus assuring an impartial grade and 
affording an opportunity to sell by grade before ship- 
ping the grain. 

oo 5. A law providing for a hydroelectric nitrate plant, de- 
signed primarily to furnish nitrate for Government 
powder, but all surplus to be sold direct at cost to 
farmers for fertilizer, this being the most needed ele- 
ment in soil building. 

6. A law appropriating a large sum for the eradication 
of hog cholera, the ravages of which costs this coun- 
try nearly $100,000,000 a year. 

7. A law creating 12 great land banks, designed to fur- 
nish credit to the farmers and finance all farm loans 
at a very low rate of interest, known as the rural- 
credit act. 

8. A law providing for national aid to States for building 
good roads. In the next five years the Government 
will appropriate $85,000,000, which is to be duplicated 
by the States to stimulate road building. 


(c) Legislation for labor. 

1. A law was passed establishing a Department of Labor 
in the President’s Cabinet, giving for the first time in 
our history to those who work with their hands a 
voice in the administration of our Government. 

2. A law freeing our sailors from bondage as well as 
those of other countries who make our ports. Ever 
since men learned to sail ships, this class of labor 
has fared no better than slaves in actual bondage, 
and this law is their “ break of day.” 

8. A law freeing children from labor in factories by pre- 
venting their products from entering interstate com- 
merce. It will now be more profitable to employ 
men and let the children grow up. 

4. A law providing for a just compensation to Government 
employees who are injured or killed in the line of 
duty. 

5. A law providing for a Children’s Bureau in the De- 
partment of Labor to investigate infant mortality, 
birth rate, orphanage, juvenile courts, desertions, 
dangerous occupations, accidents, and diseases of 
children. 

6. A law providing for an industrial investigation looking 
to the conservation of our best resource, the citizen, 
by throwing light on abuses and recommendation of 
legislation. 

7. A law preventing the manufacture of the white phos- 
phorous match and other poisonous matches which 
„ the loathsome disease known as “ phossy 

aw.” 

8. A law preventing the abuse of courts in issuing injune- 
tions in labor disputes without a proper showing 
justifying such action beyond question. 


THE PERIOD OF PERFORMANCE THAT FOT.LOWED—Continued. 


(e) ie Genes for labor—Continued. 
9. A law establishing an eight-hour day on practically 

all work done for the Government of the United 
States. 

10. A law establishing the eight-hour day on all railroads 
engaged in interstate commerce. 

11. A law providing for a Bureau of Safety Appliances, 
designed to remove causes for railroad accidents. 

12. A law preventing the importation of pauper-made 


goods. 

13. A law extending the Public Health Service and look- 
ing to the eradication of infantile paralysis and 
other dread diseases. 


“Americanism.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DUDLEY DOOLITTLE, 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE. House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
September 4, 1916. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, the American people believe 
in fair play. The person or the newspaper that practices de- 
ception will sooner or iater be found out and repudiated. I 
had hoped I should not feel it necessary to say anything of this 
kind again this year to clear up misstatements, either of mis- 
informed persons or of unreliable professional politicians and 
the ultrapartisan subsidized press. 

I have no controversy with the man or woman who honestly 
differs with me, but I would make sure his or her source of 
information is reliable, and not tainted by subsidized, hostile 
newspapers and professional politicians. 

In 1914 the tariff was the chief bone of contention and the 
subject of much misinformation, deception, and false publi- 
cation. 

This year, if I have been able to discover what it is that parti- 
san leaders and biased newspapers are trying to make into an 
issue, I should say it is to induce the people to believe that 
the country is in a bad way, both at home and abroad, because 
of the so-called “incapacity” of the Government as run by 
this administration. Let us look into this manufactured issue 
a little. 

First let us get straight on the condition of the Treasury. 
THERE IS NO DEFICIT. The surplus of receipts over expenditures 
for the last fiscal year, ended June 30, 1916, was $78,737,810.11, 
and the total net balance in the Treasury was $174,965,231.97, 
the largest since 1908. 

I shall state some facts that bear on the “issue” and shall 
ask some very proper questions in return. I will not attempt 
to enumerate all or even the major number of things accom- 
plished by a faithful, hard-working Congress and President, 
who have had more and larger matters to tackle and settle 
than have been surmounted in all the years since Abraham 
Lincoln and the Union Armies freed the slaves and preserved 
the Union. 

The currency and banking laws have been made anew from 
stem to stern. The Government itself now controls the cur- 
rency, and not the national banks. In the midst of a time 
when 14 nations of the earth are at war no money stringency 
is here. Banks at this very moment are actually reducing the 
interest rate to the borrower, and interest on real estate loans 
is the lowest in the history of the country. Was it “ incapacity ” 
that put this law on the statute books? 

Times are good; prices paid our farmers for their products 
are good; wages are the highest ever known; any man who 
wants tc work can have a job; working conditions are much 
better and are improving constantly. The war has added an 
abnormal demand for the products of our farms and factories, 
and only 8 per cent of our huge exports are war munitions, 

May I ask what the professional partisan critics of the record - 
of the administration would repeal, or not do, or what would 
they substitute? Anybody can tear a watch to pieces, but a 
competent person is required to put one together. 

I can name some important things a certain former governor, 
Supreme Court justice, and now candidate for President has 
done that this administration would not have been likely to do. 
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I do not believe that this administration would have vetoed 
the 2-CENT FARE BILL, but Gov. Hughes did. 

I do not believe that this administration would have vetoed 
the bill that placed MEN AND WOMEN SCHOOL-TEACHERS ON THE 
SAME SALARY BASIS where they did the same work, but Mr. 
Hughes as governor of New York vetoed it. 

J do not believe that this administration would have con- 
curred in the Supreme Court DECISION AGAINST THE DANBURY 
HATTERS, Whose HOMES were subjected to levy and SHERIFF'S 
SALE to pay judgments rendered against these employees for 
damages claimed by their employers because the men struck 
and REFUSED TO WORK, but committed No VIOLENCE; but Justice 
Hughes concurred in this decision. 

This administration has made impossible any more such 
harsh interpretations by courts; the Clayton antitrust law ex- 
pressly exempts labor unions and farmers’ organizations from 
its provisions, announcing to all mankind that human labor is 
not a commodity for exploitation and speculation. 

I know that this administration would not have defeated the 
ratification of the INCOME-TAX AMENDMENT; but Gov. Hughes de- 
feated it temporarily when he sent his fateful message to the 
New York Legislature urging its defeat. 

I do not believe this administration would have vetoed the 
full crew ” bill for railways, but Governor Hughes vetoed it. 

Would they repeal the currency and banking law I have just 
mentioned, known as the Federal reserve act? This measure 
was a party pledge and passed by this administration; it re- 
ceived votes from all parties so satisfactory were its conditions. 


FEDERAL RESERVE LAW. 


H. R. 7837, Sixty-third Congress, first session. Conference re- 
port adopted in House December 22, 1913, by vote of 298 to 60; 
245 Democrats voted yes; 2 Democrats voted no; 53 Republicans 
voted yes; 58 Republicans voted no. (See p. 1477, permanent 
Record.) Passed Senate December 19, 1913. Yeas 54, nays 34. 
(See p. 1230, permanent Record.) Signed by President Wilson 
December 23, 1913. 

Would they repeal the Underwood tariff law with its income- 
tax feature in it? 

UNDERWOOD TARIFF LAW. 

H. R. 3231, Sixty-third Congress, first session. Conference re- 
port adopted in House September 30, 1913; 250 Democrats voted 
yes; 1 Democrat voted no; 5 Republicans voted yes; 103 Re- 
publicans voted no. (See p. 5818, temporary Recorp.) Passed 
Senate September 9, 1913, and signed by President Wilson 
October 3, 1913. 

This law may require some amendment, and the country will 
have the services of an expert nonpartisan Tariff Commission 
to guide it. This commission is provided for in the new revenue 
bill, which also increases the tax on large incomes and taxes 
profits on war munitions and estates of $50,000 or over to defray 
preparedness expenses. 

REVENUE BILL. 


H. R. 16763, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. Passed 
House July 10, 1916; 200 Democrats voted yes; no Democrat 
voted no; 39 Republicans voted yes; 139 Republicans voted no. 
(See p. 12362, temporary Record.) Now pending in the Senate. 

Amendments have been offered in the Senate that will give 
the President power to retaliate against any country that 
“blacklists ” our business firms; to withhold clearance papers 
from any vessel that refuses a cargo at an American port bound 
for a neutral port or cargo of noncontraband if ship be not 
already loaded; to stop commerce with any nation that tampers 
with our mail. I believe these amendments in some form will 
become a part of the law. 

Would the professional faultfinder repeal the Trade Commis- 
sion law that js rendering such good service that the American 
National Live Stock Association and the Kansas State Live 
Stock Association, together with thousands of cattle feeders 
and meat consumers, have asked that it undertake the regula- 
tion of the meat packers, and which task it is about to com- 
mence? 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION LAW. 


H. R. 15618, Sixty-third Congress, first session. Conference 
report adopted in House without roll call or division. (See p. 
14943, permanent Recorp.) Passed Senate August 5, 1914. 
Yeas, 53; nays, 16. (See p. 13318, permanent Recorp.) Signed 
by President Wilson September 26, 1914. 

Would the same prejudiced politicians and the subsidized 
press repeal the child-labor bill? 


CHILD-LABOR BILL, 
H. R. 8234, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. Passed 


House by a vote of 337 to 46, February 2, 1916; 169 Democrats 
voted yes; 44 Democrats voted no; 168 Republicans voted yes; 


2 Republicans voted no. (See p. 2174, temporary Rxconp.) 
Reported to Senate April 19, 1916. Passed Senate August 8, 
ae 8 by President Wilson September 1, 1916. 
r the 
SAFETY OF RAILWAY EMPLOYEES. 

S. 3769, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. Passed House 
April 28, 1916, without roll call or division. (See p. 7947, tempo- 
rary Recorp.) Passed Senate April 20, 1916, without roll call. 
(See p. 7427, temporary Rxconb.) Signed by President Wilson 


May 4, 1916. 
Or the 
BUREAU OF LABOR SAFETY. 
H. R. 155. Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. Passed House 
January 19, 1916, without roll call or division. (See p. 1424, 


temporary Rcoab.) Pending in Senate. 
Or the 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION LAW. 

H. R. 15316, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. Passed 
House July 12, 1916, by a vote of 285 to 2; 145 Democrats voted 
yes; 1 Democrat voted no; 140 Republicans voted yes; 1 Re- 
publican voted no. (See p. 12577, temporary Rxconb.) Now 
pending in Senate. 

Would the hired critics repeal and put to naught the efforts 
to help the old soldiers, their widows and their children? 
Would they defeat our efforts to provide sustenance for depend- 
ent families of our soldiers who have been called to guard the 
Mexican border from marauding outlaws? Would they push 
these men over the line into Mexico to wage war on that poor, 


-weak, sick, and troubled country? 


COMPENSATION TO CERTAIN FAMILIES OF SOLDIERS. 


H. R. 16734 (now contained in the Army appropriation bill), 
Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. Passed House July 1, 1916. 
The vote was 297 to 2. One Democrat and 1 Republican voted 
no. Passed Senate August 24, 1916. Signed by President Au- 


t 29, 1916. 
m S 
INDIAN WAR PENSION BILL. 


Or the 

H. R. 655, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. Passed House 
February 16, 1916, by a vote of 221 to 108. (See p. 3079, tempo- 
rary Recorp.) Passed Senate May 9, 1916, without roll call. 
(See p. 8677, temporary Record.) Now in conference. 

Or the 

SPANISH WAR WIDOWS’ PENSION BILL. 

H. R. 54, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. 
February 16, 1916, without roll call or division. 
temporary Recorp.) Pending on Senate calendar. 

Would these carping professional politicians, who say the ad- 
ministration is without capacity to accomplish anything, repeal 
the farm-loan bill? 


Passed House 
(See p. 8061, 


FARM-LOAN BILL. 


S. 2986, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. Passed House May 
15, 1916, by a vote of 295 to 10; 186 Democrats voted yes, no 
Democrat voted no; 108 Republicans voted yes, 10 Republicans 
voted no. (See p. 9037, temporary Recorp.) Passed Senate 
May 4, 1916—yeas 57, nays 5. (See p. 8387, temporary RECORD.) 
Signed by President Wilson July 17, 1916. 

Or the bill 

TO PREVENT GAMBLING IN FARM PRODUCTS. 


Amendment to H. R. 12717, Sixty-fourth Congress, first ses- 
sion. Passed House May 2, 1916, as amendment to Agricultural 
appropriation bill. Vote on amendment was 107 to 21 on di- 
vision. (See p. 8246, temporary Rxconb.) Passed Senate July 
ta w Signed by President Wilson August 11, 1916. 

r the 
WAREHOUSE BILL. 

Amendment to H. R. 12717, Sixty-fourth Congress, first ses- 
sion, Passed House May 2, 1916, as amendment to Agricultural 
appropriation bili. The vote was 286 to 42; 163 Democrats 
voted yes; 11 Democrats voted no; 125 Republicans voted yes; 
81 Republicans voted no. (See p. 8247, temporary Recorp.) 
Passed Senate July 12, 1916. Signed by President Wilson Au- 
gust 11, 1916. 

Or the 

GRAIN-GRADES BILL, 

H. R. 12717, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. Passed 
House May 2, 1916, as an amendment to Agricultural appropria- 
tion bill without roll call or division. (See p. 8246, temporary 
Record.) Passed Senate July 12, 1916. Signed by President 
Wilson August 11, 1916. 


Or the 
LEVER AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION BILL. 


H. R. 7951, Sixty-third Congress, second session. Conference 
report adopted in House May 2, 1914, without roll call or di- 
vision. (See p. 7646, permanent Record.) Passed Senate Feb- 
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(See p. 8130, permanent 
Record.) Signed by President Wilson May 8, 1914. 
Or the 


ruary 7, 1914, without roll call. 


GOOD-ROADS BILL, 

H. R. 7617, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. Bill passed 
House January 25, 1916, by a vote of 282 to 81; 163 Democrats 
voted yes, 13 Democrats voted no, 128 Republicans voted yes, 68 
Republicans voted no. (See p. 1688, temporary Recorp.) Passed 
Senate May 8, 1916, without roll call. (See p. 8562, temporary 
Recorp.) Signed by President Wilson July 11, 1916. 

Would they tic up in port what few merchant ships we have, 
unable to get insurance on hull or cargo because of the high 
premium charged by private and foreign marine insurance com- 
panies? We gave American ships Government insurance at 
reasonable cost. 

WAR-RISK INSURANCE LAW. 

S. 6357, Sixty-third Congress, second session. Passed House 
August 29, 1914, by a vote of 230 to 58. One hundred and 
ninety-one Democrats voted yes; no Democrat voted no; 39 
Republicans voted yes; 56 Republicans voted no. (See p. 14449, 
permanent Record.) Passed Senate August 21, 1914, without 
roll call. (See p. 14086, permanent Rxconb.) Signed by Presi- 
dent Wilson September 2, 1914. 

Would the corporate interests influence the narrow partisan 
leaders to play back into the greedy hands of foreign ship- 
owners and private corporations by repealing the American mer- 
chant-marine law commonly known as the ship-purchase bill? 

SHIP-PURCHASDB BILL, 

H. R. 15455, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. Passed 
House May 20, 1916, by a vote of 211 to 161; 194 Democrats 
voted yes; no Democrat voted no; 16 Republicans voted yes; 
161 Republicans voted no. (See p. 9488, temporary RECORD.) 
Passed Senate August 18, 1916. 

And provision for “ preparedness,” concerning which many 
people are greatly interested, has been amply made. Let us hope 
we may never have to use it; but if we should, then the hope of 
uy good friend, whose letter I shall read, shall have been ful- 

lled : ; 
AMERICUS, KANS., R. F. D. 2, 
March 12, 1916. 
Hon. DUDLEY DooLITTLE, Washington, D. C. 5 

Dean Str: I am for Wilson’s brand of preparedness for five special 
reasons, and they are five sturdy boys who call me Daddy. Young jay- 
hawkers, every one of them, but men by and by and with enough patri- 
otic blood in their veins, 1 am sure, to spring to their country's cali 
when needed. Give them a fighting chance with guns, ammunition, and 
equipment, so if they must lay down their lives the enemy will have 
paid the cost in advance, And, Friend DOOLITTLE, us hayseed farmers 
want your farm-loan bill. Keep boosting. 

Yours, truly, Steve BURCH. 

Would the paid disturbers of national peace have us at war 
with Mexico and with Germany or any other country? Do the 
American people want war? Diplomacy has but two weapons— 
words and deeds; words mean negotiation, deeds mean war. 
Peace with honor is what the country wants, and, thank God, 
we have it. 

To the membership of this House and to the people of our be- 
loved Republic I put the candid, sober question, Has not the 
administration considered well and wisely the matters of do- 
mestic concern and skillfully guided the gigantic questions of 
foreign emergencies? 

I ask as a final question, Would the professional, spy-glass 
critics whose business it is to hunt for “issues” and trouble 
prevent the greatest railroad strike in history, or would they 
subject the country to business paralysis, untold damage to 
shippers, enormous losses to railways and employees, and dire 
calamity to the public? 

EIGHT-HOUR LAW FOR CERTAIN RAILWAY EMPLOYEES. 

Passed House September 1. 1916, by a vote of 239 to 56; 169 
Democrats and 70 Republicans voted yes; 2 Democrats and 54 
Republicans voted no. Passed Senate September 2, 1916, by a 
vote of 43 to 28; 42 Democrats and 1 Republican voted yes; 
2 Democrats and 26 Republicans voted no. Signed by President 
Wilson September 8, 1916. 

I favored the Clark amendment to include all railway em- 
ployees in the eight-hour law—the telegraphers already had it. 
The question may be asked: Why was not all labor considered. 
The answer is, of course, that the legislation was an emergency 
measure enacted in great haste to prevent a national calam- 
ity—the strike, and that Congress has no authority over any 
concern that is not engaged in interstate business. Some rail- 
road companies say they can not afford it—22 railroad com- 
panies already have the eight-hour day under State laws and 
are prospering, without bluffing the public on higher freight 
rates, The Interstate Commerce Commission handles all rate 
questions. 
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I have no fight with railway companies, They are wonderful 
institutions, and the very threat of their trains being stopped 
shows how vastly important they are to the country. They 
deserve and they receive fair treatment and are the only busi- 
ness under the sun that is guaranteed fair profit by the Govern- 
ment. Some of them are vastly overcapitalized and their stock 
is “ watered.” The Union Pacific, for example, is worth about 
$40,000 per mile, but it is capitalized for $150,000 per mile, and 
it earned 20 per cent the last year. The public “paid the 
freight” that made the dividends. The boards of directors of 
all railways skillfully plan to pay dividends on their capital, 
with scant thought of their own ample salaries or of squeezing 
out some water.“ Money invested in legitimate railroad secur- 
ities should be given the same fair consideration as capital 
invested in any other enterprise, but if a railroad corporation 
can not pay its employees fair wages for an eight-hour day with- 
out reducing the dividends on “watered” or legitimate capital 
stock, then let dividends be reduced or water squeezed out, not 
freight rates increased. THERE WILL BE NO INCREASE IN FREIGHT 
RATES. 

Kansas, with 1,750,000 people, has the 2-cent passenger fare 
and the roads are doing well. New York, with 12,000,000 souls, 
wanted to try it, but Gov. Hughes vetoed the bill—the “ New 
Haven” Railway, whose overcapitalization and watered stock 
later became a scandal, was one road that feared its dividends 
would be molested. The companies in Kansas feared it would 
break them, but they tried it and it succeeded. The eight-hour- 
day law THAT PREVENTED THE STRIKE is an experiment and the 
act itself provides for a commission to learn its effects and report 
to Congress for further consideration. 

The eight-hour workday is correct in principle and has suc- 
ceeded to the benefit of humanity and without violence to legiti- 
mate capital wherever tried. Congress might have ignored the 
President’s appeal and waited until after the commission had 
investigated and let the country suffer the consequences of the 
strike that was ordered to begin this very day. The adminis- 
tration met the crisis. It is better to prevent a fire than to 
tal waterworks after the town is burned up! Surely this is not 
the work of “ incompetents.” 

AMERICANISM IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


The whole world looks with hope, honor, and respect ex the 
flag of the only first-class nation on earth that has not been 
drawn into the vortex of a mangling death of horror and de- 
struction. 

In his farewell address George Washington said: 

If we remain one people, under an efficient Government, the period 
is not far off when we may defy material injury from external annoy- 
ance when we take such an attitude as will cause the neutrality we may 
at any time resolve upon to be scrupulously respected ; when belligerent 
nations, under the impossibility cf making acquisitions upon us, will 
not lightly hazard the giving us provocation; when we may choose 
peace or war, as our interest, guided by justice, shall counsel. 


As a Nation we are neutral. 


War on all sides of us—half the world trying to kill each 
other—and we have so far escaped war and the entanglements 
of war and the unspeakable horrors that go with it; men’s wives 
and children’s mothers are not watching and waiting with tcar- 
stained eyes and broken hearts for the husband and father who 
will never return. 

Let me commence with my native State, Kansas, with which 
I am most familiar. Born at a time when the Nation faced a 
fearful crisis, which later was met, but through the necessity 
of men's blood and women’s tears. A posterity of patriotic 
children live who glance with hallowed look upon the crutch, 
the empty sleeve, of the men who wore the blue. And there 
was factional border warfare on our soil between those ex- 
ponents of a free State and those who would make it a harbor for 
slavery; it was the life blood of human beings, our ancestors, 
that christened Kansas and made appropriate our State motto, 
“Ad astra per aspera.” Thus christened, this grand old State 
has ever since held her own, and more, with the sister States 
of the Republic; the State that once bore the name of “ bleeding 
Kansas” has justly and happily acquired the title of “ smiling 
Kansas.” 

Such are the results and the blessings of peace, Christianity, 
industry, and unity. The blazed trails and the cumbersome ox- 
drawn prairie schooner, filled with its precious load of human 
beings from other States—aye, note, from other countries—from 
France, Ireland, England, Germany, Belgium, Sweden, have 
ceased and unloaded and passed on. We live together beneath 
a shining sun, in a cosmopolitan, patriotic land, the protecting 
wings of whose Government stretch forth over former French- 
man, former Irishman, former Englishman, former German, 
former Belgian, former Swede, and the rest, alike, without 
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prejudice or favoritism, as we dwell in harmony and tranquillity 
under the security of one Constitution, a common God, a single 
flag. Many of our citizens came from the war-ridden countries; 
some came for one purpose and some for another reason, but 
they all came to better their financial, their social, or their 
religious conditions. We welcomed them then with open arms, 
and we welcome them now as loyal fellow citizens; the con- 
dition imposed upon them was one—renunciation of all foreign 
allegiance and the oath of loyalty to the Republic. The people 
of the United States are not a collection of jealous races of alien 
or unpatriotic sympathies; we are a Nation. 

It docs not make any difference where a man was born; it does 
not make any difference what his name may be; it does not make 
any difference where his sympathies lie in this world war ; but if 
he has deciared his allegiance to the Government of the United 
States, he must talk and act like a straight-out American when 
the interests of this country are at stake. 

May we everlastingly forget our racial origins in the Old 
World in a new birth of a stronger, broader American freedom 
in this Republic. A “hyphenate,” according to the dictionary, 
is any citizen who is not of native American extraction, and 
the appellation as used here casts no reflection on his loyalty 
and patriotism. A hyphen in the name is nothing, but a hyphen 
in the heart is destructive of unity, home, and country. 

Thank God, the so-called“ hyphenates” of my acquaintance 
are not hyphens in the heart. I cherish among my warmest 
friends former French, Germans, Swedes, and Irish, and I do 
not make friends with anybody who cares more for the interests 
of another country than for the interests of our own country. 

The other day I was concerned to read Col. Roosevelt's as- 
surances to the correspondent of a French newspaper, the Petit 
Parisien, that Mr. Hughes would be a more satisfactory Presi- 
dent for the allies than Mr. Wilson, and I.was equally con- 
cerned when I read that the German-American Alliance had 
told our German voters that Mr. Hughes would be a more satis- 
factory President for Germany than Mr. Wilson. 

It is evident that somebody is mistaken, but one thing is 
sure: Whether Mr. Hughes would be a better President for the 
allies or Germany is not the question. If it should come to 
that issue, the claims made for Mr. Hughes will be entitled 
to respectful consideration. But in this year of our Lord 1916 
the United States is not undertaking to elect a President for the 
allies or for Germany ; the American people are electing a Presi- 
dent for themselves. 

Let me personify a few brilliant examples of so-called hyphen- 
ated ” patriotic courage, skill, and devotion, whose names to-day 
stand for the things they stood for, worked for, and fought for: 
The French general, La Fayette, not an American citizen, but a 
loyal supporter when brawn, brain, and money meant so much, 
perhaps success itself, to George Washington; the German, Carl 
Schurz, Senator and general, whose intellect and patriotic service 
to the Union won fame for him and thanksgiving from a grateful 
people of this, his adopted country; the Swede, Capt. John Erics- 
son, who invented the Monitor and saved the Union Navy and 
blockade from destruction by the Confederate Merrimac; the 
Irish commodore, John Barry, the father of the American Navy, 
whose services to America are memorialized forever by the beau- 
tiful statue unveiled by President Wilson two years ago in the 
very heart of the National Capital. 

In the War of the Rebellion the Irish-Americans, the German- 
Americans, the Swedish-Americans, and our other loyal “hy- 
phenates in name laid down their lives at the Union’s altar; 
these heroes are high on America’s honor roll. In the War with 
Spain, the former blue lined up with the former gray, shoulder 
to shoulder in common cause, the Teuton with the Slav, the 
Latin with the Anglo-Saxon. As they fought then, so have they 
remained in peace, a solid unit. 

May it ever be so. Storms may beat from without our land, 
may lash our shores and cloud the air, but we remain true to 
our citizenship, faithful to our flag, and serene within; no harm 
can overthrow us. 

This flag will not fall, nor totter; we made it in 1776; in 1812 
a slur came from without our country, in 61 it came from 
within; in 98 the flag went down with the Maine for a moment, 
and this year of 1916 we add to Its ensign of freedom that touch 
which makes the whole world akin—humanity. 

The time must never come when the mantle of the American 
flag shall fail to protect the lives of the people whose forefathers 
gave up their lives that it should live and hold the complete 
respect of the civilized world. Born in a cradle of liberty, 
watched over by a starry heaven, it bears the likeness of the 
azure skies, and holds them, stars and all, the reflection of a 
divine benediction. 

We bid godspeed to the country of Washington, of Jefferson, 
of Lincoln. Again we pledge our loyalty, be this our native land 


or our foster land, this grand old Commonwealth whose past is 
sacred. whose present is sublime, and whose future is inspired. 
We reconsecrate ourselves to God and country, a noble, stanch, 
united people, living in peace and happiness. We declare our 
abiding faith in the one, first, and only land we owe allegiance, 
the United States of America! 

Through the war clouds of other shores may the sheen of 
purity from our flag show forth as the guiding cloud by day and 
the pillar of fire by night to lead the sons of earth to the end 
of war, to the dawn of a lasting peace. 

Peace with honor is our country’s demand; it is the guiding 
spirit of the quiet, patient man at Washington. A fine pilot for 
perilous times, a good example for saner times. Sit tight, 
Woodrow Wilson. 

We may differ on home matters, politics, and partisanship, but 
the waters at our boundary coast line wash away and dissolve 
completely those differences in the common good, but some critics 
of this administration are coming perilously close, if not quite, to 
making the campaign an issue of war or peace. 

From the prostrate forms of war's tortured victims will rise 
the Phenix of an eternal peace, and emblazoned upon its shin- 
ing front at the most heavenward point I foresee the emblem of 
humane, intelligent, dispassionate statesmanship in bold relief 
triumphantly raised over the blackened, worn-out, bloody form 
of Mars, and behind it the red, white, and blue of Old Glory, 
held aloft by the hallowed hands of Christian mothers, from 
whose silent lips come forth the fulfilled prophecy: “ The heart 
of America is the heart of the world.” 

Then, indeed, will be “ Peace on earth, good will toward men.” 

May the compass star of our sincere faith and equity continue 
to be our guide, the foundation of our country’s greatness. 
May the home of religious freedom be an ally of Christ in His 
eternal efforts; we can not serve two masters. “Thou shalt 
hare no other gods before Me” We can not serve tiro flags! 

If this be “incompetency” and “incapacity.” Mr. Speaker, 
may God deliver us from the blind partisanship of professional 
politicians and the turmoil of yellow journalism that would 
swerve us from this path. 


The Need of Forest Reserve Roads. 
SPEECH 


HON. CLIFTON N. MoARTHUR, 
OF OREGON, 
IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 28, 1916. 


The House had under consideration the conference rt on the 
bill (H. R. 7617) to provide that in order to promote culture, afford 
better facilities for rural transportation and marketing farm produc 


and 3 cba ent of a 1 system of improved bak 
ways, the culture, on behalf of the United States, 
shall in certain —— ne the States in the construction, Improvemen 

and tenance of roads which may be used in the transportation o 
interstate commerce, military supplies, or postal matter. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, a glance at the map of the 
United States shows that large areas of many States are now 
included in national forests, formerly known as forest reserves, 
The people of the-West are in sympathy with a national-forest 
program that will develop forest areas to the greatest possible 
usefulness and at the same time conserve a fair amount of their 
timber and other resources to posterity. I will say, however, 
that the whole national-forest scheme has in the past been un- 
reservedly condemned by many people because of the tendency 
to bottle up reserve areas and to include therein large tracts of 
agricultural land, thereby preventing that development and 
home building so essential to a prosperous and self-respecting 
community. The present administration of the Forest Service, 
under the able and broad-gauged leadership of Chief Forester 
Henry S. Graves, has, however, adopted policies that are pro- 
moting a rational development, and many erstwhile enemies of 
the reserve idea are now friendly to it. One of the policies to 
which Mr. Graves and his able corps of assistants are com- 
mitted is a comprehensive system of road and trail development 
through the forests, a plan that they will be able to carry out if 
this conference report is adopted. 

By the provisions of the pending bill, as amended by the Sen- 
ate and agreed upon in conference, there is hereby appropriated 
$1,000,000 per year for the period of 10 years for road construe- 
tion in the national forests under a plan whereby the Federal 
Treasury will eventually be reimbursed out of the receipts of 
the national forests derived from the sale of timber and for 
grazing charges, etc. The bill provides that the State, county, 
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or Territory in which a particular road project is located shall 
enter into a cooperative agreement with the Forest Service for 
the survey, construction, and maintenance of such road. This 
guarantees the cooperation of the State and its subordinate 
divisions and means that the Federal Government will be met 
halfway in the financing and construction of many proposed 
roads. This plan will prove beneficial not only to the Forest 
Service but also to the communities in which the proposed roads 
are located. 

The Forest Service is one of the most useful agencies of our 
Government, and is doing splendid work in the matter of fire 
protection and fire fighting, the benefits of which extend not 
only to Government-owned timberland, but also to countless 
homesteads and large bodies of privately owned timber adjacent 
to and in many instances actually within the boundaries of the 
reseryes. Another important work successfully carried on by the 
Forest Service is the supervision of and charge for the graz- 
ing of sheep, cattle, and other live stock within the reserves. 
During the year 1915 approximately 7,280,000 sheep and 1,725,000 
cattle, horses, and mules were pastured in the national for- 
ests. Local settlers and stockmen have the preference on these 
ranges, but the areas are allotted in a businesslike way and 
at a nominal cost. Under the regulation of the Forest Service 
the range is improved, instead of being overgrazed and denuded, 
as has been the ease with many outside public lands. Inci- 
dentally there are no more range wars, with their bloodshed and 
property destruction, as there were in the old frontier days of 
the West. 

The most important work of the Forest Service is its policy 
of reforestation. This work has been undertaken in many sec- 
tions of the West, particularly on burned-over lands. Most of 
these lands are high on the mountain sides and unfitted for any- 
thing but tree culture. It will be years—in some instances 
centuries—before this new crop of trees will be ready to harvest, 
but we at least have the satisfaction of knowing that we are 
providing a timber supply for posterity. This work of re- 
forestation should be encouraged by all patriotic citizens. 

Another laudable work carried on by the Forest Service is 
the protection of watersheds, from which many cities and towns 
in the great western country secure their drinking water. The 
Forest Service regulations prevent pollution and diminution 
of the water supply. of many cities and towns, and thereby 
greatly benefit the public health. The numerous national forests 
of the West contain large mineral wealth and undeveloped 
water power. Mineral deposits within the national forests are 
opened to development exactly as in unreserved public land, and 
there will eventually be much progress in this line. Our water- 
power laws are not yet sufficiently liberal to attract capital and 
insure development, but it is to be hoped that this Congress will 
give us some practicable water-power legislation, to the end 
that some of the great water-power properties in our forest re- 
seryes will be put to beneficial use. 

Another great asset of our national forests is the magnificent 
scenery. In practically every State in the Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific coast sections the national forests contain scenic 
wonders that are incomparable. In my own State, one of 
the national forests embraces the world-famous Crater Lake 
and another contains the Josephine County Caves, or the 
“Marble Halls of Oregon,” which, in the opinion of many, sur- 
pass the great Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. The people of 
the United States have not learned to capitalize their scenery, 
but let us hope that they will hereafter adhere more closely to 
the doctrine of See America first.” They can not, however, 
see all the great works of nature in the West unless these 
attractions are made more accessible by reason of good roads. 

A well-defined policy of road construction in our national 
forests will not only increase the effectiveness of the Forest 
Service, enhance the value of the public domain, encourage 
water-power development, make the marketing of timber easier, 
facilitate the movement of live stock, lessen the fire risk, and 
attract sightseers, but will be of great convenience to settlers 
and homesteaders who reside on the scattered agricultural 
areas within the forests. Many of these settlers have in the 
past given up in despair because of lack of public roads and 
schools. The passage of this bill means roads, which in turn 


mean schools and other agencies to civilization. These ad- 


vantages can be obtained for the settler without risk to the 
growing timber or other property in the forests, 

I have said enough to show the large part that the national 
forests play in our western life. We do not object to a policy 
of conservation that develops without waste and conserves 
without stagnation. We are willing that these large areas shall 
be withheld from taxation, but we insist that land capable of 
agricultural development be thrown open to entry. We join 
hands with the Federal Goyernment in the matter of fire patrols 


and are willing to meet the Forest Service halfway in every 
laudable undertaking. We do not want our magnificent na- 
tional forests to pass into the hands of the few at the expense 
of the many, nor do we want them to stagnate for want of devel- 
opment. In brief, we stand for a rational policy without waste 
or monopoly and with a due regard for the welfare of future 
generations. 

I regret to note the opposition to forest road construc- 
tion from gentlemen in this body. They take a very narrow — 
view of the situation. They are so wedded to the theory of 
conservation that they would bottle up our national forests and 
not permit any development whatever. Such a policy is not 
only harmful to the West but will eventually breed reaction 
against the whole national-forest plan, and will in due time 
overthrow it. Let us then consider the different phases of 
the conservation question in a broad and conciliatory spirit and 
adopt policies that will be beneficial to the great body of the 
people. The old idea of bottling up the forests was abandoned 
when the name “forest reserve“ was changed to “national 
forest.” 

Nothing is more important to the people as a whole than good 
roads, and there is no more important feature of this bill than 
section 8, which relates to roads through national forests. In 
fact, it is altogether a most important section, for it is the only 
guaranty that the large forest areas of the West will ever re- 
ceive recognition in the matter of road construction. The Fed- 
eral Government has no business spending money on roads that 
run through thickly settled communities while the public do- 
main is crying for development. If the entire amount provided 
in this bill were to be spent in the construction of roads across 
the public domain the bill would be of much greater value to 
the American people than it is in its present form. The bill 
recognizes the national forests, however, and for this reason I 
trust that section 8 will be adopted and the conference report 
agreed to. [Applause.] 


Mexican Situation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. AARON S. KR EIDE R, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wednesday, September 6, 1916. 


Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Speaker, a few days ago while making 
some observations on the floor of the House I said that the so- 
called Mexican question was one of our own making and 
that but for the attitude of Woodrow Wilson there would be 
no Mexican question to bother us to-day. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to bring this matter clearly and fairly 
before the House I shall recite actual facts as they occurred and 
are on record. In other words, I shall recite a little history 
prior to and leading directly to the overthrow of Madero and 
the acquiring of the presidential office by Victoriana Huerta, 
whom President Wilson refused to recognize. 

In the fall election of 1910 Francisco I. Madero was a can- 
didate for the Presidency of Mexico in opposition to Porfirio 
Diaz. 

In November of the same year, namely, 1910, Madero started 
a revolution which was successful, and on June §, 1911, he made 
his triumphal entry into the City of Mexico, reaching the capitol 
a few hours after an earthquake had shaken the city and killed 
about 800 people. The Mexicans, always superstitious, ac- 
claimed Madero as a savior of the nation and gaye him a great 
reception. 

President Diaz had resigned the Presidency on May 26, 1911, 
just 12 days prior to the arrival of Madero. 

From that time until to-day there has been no peace in 
Mexico. The country has become thoroughly honeycombed 
with various revolutionary propagandas; not for a single day 
has the country been free from turmoil and strife. Madero 
had many enemies throughout Mexico, and they kept his armies 
busy. These revolts were led by such men as Cuidad Juarez, 
Emilio Gomez, Pascual Orozco, Bernardo Reyes, Felix Diaz, all 
these and a number of others of less prominence were leading 
revolts, each for himself, in central and northern Mexico, while 
Zapata was continuing his revolt in southern Mexico. Such, in 
brief, was the condition just prior to the overthrow of Madero. 
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Now, let us consider in a little more detail the actual occur- 
rences just immediately preceding and resulting in the over- 

throw of Madero and his subsequent murder. 

On October 13, 1912, Felix Diaz seized Vera Cruz. On Octo- 
ber 23 Madero’s forces entered Vera Cruz and captured Diaz, 
took him to Mexico City, and put him in jail there. At first 
Madero declared he would be put to death, together with Ber- 
nardo Reyes, who was captured while leading another reyolution 
in northern Mexico. .Many petitions were made to Madero to 
spare the lives of these two men, and he postponed action. In 
the meantime the secret agents of Diaz and Reyes were working 
against Madero in the army, and early on Sunday morning, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1913, the First Cavalry and part of the mounted police 
and other soldiers liberated Diaz from Belem prison, while 
cadets from a military school at Tialpam, a suburb of Mexico 
City, liberated Gen. Reyes from the penitentiary. 

Reyes and Diaz with their liberators went to the national 
palace and attempted to take possession of it, but were repulsed 
by the Twenty-ninth Infantry, which formed the palace guard. 
There was a sharp fight. Gen. Reyes was killed at its beginning, 
and machine guns were turned loose on the roof of the palace, 
sweeping the crowded Zocalo or Main Street and Avenida de 
San Francisco—San Francisco Street—both of which were 
thronged with people going to church. Diaz and his men were 
driven off after many of the cavalrymen had been killed, and 
according to the official records of the police 910 noncombatants 
were killed on the plaza alone; men, women, and children were 
killed throughout the length of San Francisco Street as well 
as in other parts of the city. Diaz and his men stormed and 
captured the arsenal about a mile from the national palace, tak- 
ing it after a fight lasting half an hour. 

Here they found large stores of arms and ammunition and 
prepared for a siege. All day Sunday and Monday they re- 
mained quietly in this arsenal while Madero was gathering 
his forces to oust them. The battle began in the city on the 
morning of February 11 and continued until February 18, with 
a daily cannonading and machine-gun and rifle firing between 
the arsenal and the palace and many other places where bat- 
teries had been planted. During this time more than 1,000 
persons, mostly noncombatants, were killed and about 18,000 
wounded. On February 18 Gen. Huerta, who had been com- 
manding the Madero forces, met Diaz and came to an agree- 
ment for the overthrow of Madero as the only means to stop 
the fighting and slaughter of citizens. It was agreed at that 
conference that Huerta should become the provisional presi- 
dent and that Diaz should have the naming of the new cabinet. 
Madero was arrested at the national palace and his brother, 
Gustavo Madero, was arrested in the Gambrinus Café, where he 
was entertaining friends at dinner. Madero and Pino Suarez 
were locked up in the palace and Gustavo Madero was taken 
to the cuidadela (arsenal). On the night of February 22 
Madero and Pino Suarez were removed from the palace and 
taken from the penitentiary, but were murdered shortly after 
midnight close to the walls of the penitentiary. Gustavo 
Madero was murdered in the cuidadela the morning after his 
arrest under the excuse that he had attempted to-escape. 

Before Madero and Pino Suarez were removed from the 
palace they were forced to sign their resignations, thus making 
Pedro Lascurain, minister of foreign affairs, President accord- 
ing to the constitutional provisions of Mexico. Lascurain was 
President for exactly 26 minutes. He immediately appointed 
Victoriana Huerta as his minister of foreign affairs and then 
resigned, making Huerta the President. 

These in brief are the actual occurrences as recorded by his- 
tory. I do not deny, nor do I assert, that Gen. Huerta was 
guilty or even had guilty knowledge of the murder of Madero 
and Suarez. No evidence has ever been produced to show that 
he had such knowledge or that the killing occurred at his 
direction. He was guilty, however, in carrying out a con- 
spiracy for the purpose of deposing Madero. Whether he was 
justified in entering into such a conspiracy for the purpose of 
avoiding the further killing of noncombatants in the City of 
Mexico and the destruction of the city itself, a city of over 
400,000 inhabitants, each one can decide for himself. 

On March 11, 1913, President Woodrow Wilson formally 
announced that the United States would not recognize assassi- 
nation as a means of acquiring office, and would only recognize 
a government in Mexico which should be formed after a genuine 
and free election. It might be stated here that all of the lead- 
ing Governments of the world, such as Engiand, Germany, 
France, Russia, and Japan, had and did give such recognition, 
and the fact remains that whether he was recognized by the 
United States as such or not he was in deed and in fact the 
head of the only government that existed in Mexico at the time, 
and it is also an acknowledged fact and testified to by sub- 


sequent events that he made great progress in establishing 
law and order throughout Mexico. This no doubt was possible 
because the leading and most influential revolutionary factions 
had thus combined and he was in direct control of both armies, 
and it is an established fact that Huerta was the strongest 
and best qualified leader of all the contending factions. 

Notwithstanding this fact President Wilson had made up his 
mind that Huerta must go. First, he tried persuasive methods, 
and sent John Lind to Mexico City as his personal representa- 
tive with instructions that Huerta eliminate himself from the 
Mexican situation. Of course Huerta refused to do this, 

Shortly before the overthrow and death of Madero, Venus- 
tiano Carranza, then governor of the State of Coahuila, started 
a revolution against Madero, but as soon as he heard Madero 
was dead and Huerta was President he directed his revolt 
against Huerta. Apparently it made no difference to him who 
was in control of affairs; he was “agin the Government.” 

At about the same time the noted outlaw and bandit, Fran- 
cisco Villa, and his band of cutthroats became more bold in 
the States of Sonora and Chihuahua, robbing, plundering, and 
killing innocent, defenseless men, women, and children, looting 
banks, business houses, stealing cattle, slaughtering them, sup- 
plying the markets in Chihuahua, and driving large numbers 
of cattle across the border and selling them in this country. 
Villa was also anxious to start a revolution, but found he was 
seriously handicapped by the lack of rifles and ammunition. 
Carranza was also unable to make headway because he, too, 
was lacking in rifles, machine guns, and so forth. For it must 
be remembered that President Taft had placed an embargo on 
the exportation of guns, rifles, and munitions of war of any and 
every kind, so that only such quantities were available that 
could be smuggled into the country. It having become gen- 
erally known not only in the United States but in Mexico as 
well that President Wilson was determined to drive Huerta 
from power, representations were made in behalf of these revo- 
lutionists and, notwithstanding the fact, that in August, 1913, 
in a mesage to Congress, President Wilson declared: 

I shall follow the best practice of nations in the matter of neu- 
trality by forbidding the exportation of arms or munitions of war of 
any kind from the United States to any part of the Republic of Mexico 

* We can not in the circumstances be the partisans of either 
to the contest that now distracts Mexico, or constitute ourselves 

e virtual umpire between them. 

The President committed what many people consider a crime 
against both the Mexican and the American people for, on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1914, he lifted the embargo on arms and munitions of 
war. He violated his pledge to the people and to Congress. 
He did not, as he said he would— 


forbid the exportation of arms and munitions of war of any kind from 
the United States to any part of the Republic of Mexico— 


but he did, by this act making it possible for Villa and Carranza 
to more effectively wage the kind of warfare they were carry- 
ing on, and he did by this action— 

constitute himself the virtual umpire between the warring factions 
in Mexico. 

At this time Villa was well supplied with money which he 
had stolen, and he bought ammunition in immense quantities, 

From this time on this administration continued to give the 
revolutionary party every moral support possible. For it seems 
the President depended on Villa and Carranza to do by force 
what he failed to do by peaceful methods. The administra- 
tion winked at the continued murder of our citizens and the 
destruction and confiscation of their property. 

This Government never raised its voice or lifted a finger in 
their defense or in their behalf. It was only when a Mr. Benton, 
an English subject, was deliberately murdered by Villa or by his 
orders that the then Secretary of State told Mr. Villa to please 
not murder English subjects, and advised him that we had, in 
a way, made ourselves responsible for the safety of Englishmen 
in Mexico, and England was rather cranky and seriously ob- 
jected to having her nationals ruthlessly killed and murdered. 
On the same day there was also an American engineer by the 
name of Gustave Bauch killed by Villa, but as he was only an 
American we have not learned that his killing resulted even 
in provoking “ official correspondence” in regard to the matter; 
but as the reports of the murders of Americans became more 
and more frequent, and fearing public opinion, the President 
directed the Secretary of State to order all Americans out of 
Mexico and advised them to leave, and at his request the Con- 
gress of the United States, on September 16, appropriated money 
to bring— 
destitute Americans away from Mexico. ~ 

Villa, in the meantime, being now fully equipped with arms 
and ammunition and having plenty of money at his command, 
continued to make satisfactory headway with the revolution, 
with Carranza posing as the “ first chief.” 
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On April 7, 1914, a boat’s crew from the U. S. S. Dolphin was 
arrested by one of Huerta’s officers at Tampico while the town 
was being defended from an attack by Villa forces. The 
immediate cause of arrest, it is said, was due to the fact that 
the boat’s crew anchored at the point where the city of Tampico 
had laid its water mains, a place at which it was unlawful for 
any. boat to anchor. However, when a superior officer learned 
of the arrest, and before any of the American sailors were put 
in jail, they were escorted back to their boat and due apology 
was made. This, however, seemingly did not satisfy Admiral 
Mayo, who was in command of the United States naval forces 
at Tampico. He demanded that an apology be made and the 
American flag be saluted because of the insult. Huerta 
apologized through Nelson O’Shaughnessy, the Mexican chargé 
affaires in Mexico City, but refused to order a salute to the 
flag until he had received a report on the occurrence and until 
he was satisfied that the salute would be returned. There 
was then considerable correspondence as to how many guns 
should be fired, Huerta contending that the Dolphin was only an 
auxiliary vessel, and that 6 guns only should be fired as a salute, 
but the President insisted it-must be 21 guns, or he would take 
immediate action to bring it about. So, on April 21, without 
authority from the Congress of the United States, under in- 
structions from President Wilson, Admiral Frank F. Fletcher 
landed marines and sailors from the American fleet in Vera 
Cruz Harbor and seized the customhouse. The Mexican sol- 
diers fought as well as they could, but Admiral Fletcher took 
the city and the hills around it, losing 17 killed and a number 
of wounded; two of the wounded died later. Next, President 
Wilson invited Argentina, Brazil, and Chile to cooperate with 
the United States to restore order in Mexico, but nothing came 
of their conferenec. 

The United States having now cut off one of the avenues 
through which Huerta was receiving his supplies from foreign 
countries, the case of Huerta became hopeless. It might be 
stated here that at the time Vera Cruz was taken one of the 
objects In taking it was to prevent a German vessel from land- 
ing its cargo of arms and ammunition for Huerta. These muni- 
tions of war were landed at another port. 

From this time on Huerta found himself losing ground rap- 
idly, and on July 15, 1914, he resigned as President of Mexico 
and went to Kingston, Jamaica, and then to Spain. Francis 
Carbajal succeeded Huerta and remained in office about a 
month. The constitutional army entered Mexico City August 15 
and took peaceful possession; Carbajal left the country. Car- 
ranza established his headquarters in Mexico City. It was then 
we were told of the success of the “ watchful waiting” policy, 
and expressions of approval and joy proceeded from the Demo- 
cratic side of this House; but, alas, that peace was of but short 
duration. Villa and Carranza quarreled, as anyone familiar 
with the character of the men anticipated. 

Villa, feeling that he was the “pet” of this administration 
and would surely receive its moral support, issued an ultimatum 
that Carranza must retire. Carranza refused to retire, and a 
convention of the revolutionary chiefs was called to decide 
upon the establishment of a government. That convention was 
in control of Villa and remained in session until November 
and then proclaimed Gen. Eulallo Gutierrez Provisional Presi- 
dent of Mexico, and Villa immediately undertook to see that 
Gutierrez was installed in office and began his march to Mexico 
City, reaching there with little opposition from the Carranzis- 
tas. Carranza, having fled from the capital, went toward Vera 
Cruz. The Americans evacuated Vera Cruz on November 23, 
1914, and shortly thereafter Carranza made the seaport his 
capital. Of course, it can not be denied that the American 
occupation of Vera Cruz was without results. Our Army 
cleaned up the city, made it sanitary, did some 
plumbing work, and incidentally collected over $1,000,000 of 
revenue belonging to the Mexican Government, 

About this time the people were becoming thoroughly dis- 
gusted with the conditions in Mexico and the attitude of the 
administration, so the President thought it was about time to 
“say something“; accordingly, on the 8th of January, 1915, at 
Indianapolis, apparently having become disgusted with his own 
policy of meddling and interfering, and had no doubt decided to 
abandon same, he made this statement: 

I want to say a word about Mexico, and not so much about Mexico 
as about our attitude toward Mexico. I hold it as a fundamental 

rinciple that every people has the ht to determine its own form of 
vernment. * * œ It is none of my business, it is none of your 
business, how long they take in determining it. It is none of my 
business, and it is none of yours, how they go about the business. 
© + © And so far as my influence , while I am President nobody 


shall interfere with them. 8 dhe ave not Euro nations taken 


as long as they wanted and spilled as much blood as they pleased in 


ng 
Sitios. their affairs, and shall we deny that to Mexico because she is 
wea 


How unfortunate it is that it took President Wilson from 
March 4, 1913, to January 8, 1915, to reach the conclusion that 
it was none of his. business “how the Mexicans go about in 
establishing their Government,” and that as far as his influence 
goes, while he is President, “ nobody shall interfere with them.” 

Had he practiced at the beginning of his administration what 
he now preaches and “restrained himself” from “ interfering,” 
as he now purposes to restrain “ others,” there would be no 
Mexican question” to-day. But instead of that he did “ inter- 
fere,’ he did make it “ his business” to see to it what was done 
and how it was done, even to the extent of dictating who should 
or should not be candidates for the Presidency at the fortheom- 
ing election. 

Now, having seen the utter failure and the disastrous results 
of his impractical and uncalled-for interference, he proceeds to 
wash his hands of the whole affair, notwithstanding the fact 
that he was directly responsible for it. In doing so, he even 
calls attention to the fact that the European nations were 
spilling as much blood as they pleased, and “ Shall we deny that 
to Mexico, because she is weak?” 

This certainly was granting a blessed privilege to the Mex- 
icans—a privilege “to spill as much blood as they pleased ”— 
apparently regardless whether it was American or Mexican blood 
that was being spilled. This was the President’s thought, no 
doubt, at that time, but it did not last long. By June he was 
convinced that the continuous fighting was having a disastrous 
effect upon “his policy.” So, on June 2, he issued a warning to 
the leaders of the Mexican factions, which was telegraphed to 
the American consular offices in Mexico for circulation, in which 
he recited the disastrous effect his policy had wrought upon 
that country and declared that Mexico was starying and without 
a government. However, to his most solemn but unsought ad- 
vice the factional leaders in Mexico—each in the field at the 
head of armed forces engaged in desperate conflict where death 
was the penalty of failure—naturally they paid no attention; 
they preferred to take his other advice and assurance that 
they were entitled and privileged to “spill as much blood as 
they pleased and as long as they pleased,” and disregarded his 
advice, but confidently relied upon his declared intention that— 

So far as my influence goes, while I am President nobody shall inter- 
fere with them. 

And also, no doubt, relied upon what he said at Columbus, 
Ohio. In this speech he used these words: 

The Mexicans may not know what to do with their Government, but 

is n 
teehee of . ae . have the power to prevent 

There is no doubt that these speeches of the declared intention 
of the President had an effect in shaping the course and trend 
of events in Mexico. 

Mr. Speaker, continuing the history of this unfortunate condi- 
tion which we had created through our interference, we find 
that Guiterrez was forced out of the Presidency on January 
16, 1915, and Roque Gonzales, another provisional President, 
was appointed by the revolutionary chiefs; but he, too, was 
forced to leave Mexico City, being President for two days. 
Carranza’s army then took possession. Immediately after this 
occurrence Villa proclaimed himself in charge of the Mexican 
Presidency. Things were then moving fast. On February 16, 
1915, Carranza’s forces, under Gen. Obregon, were compelled to 
evacuate the capital and Emilio Zapata marched in and took 
possession of the city. This revolutionary leader had until the 
event of Villa been considered the most brutal, heartless, and 
unprincipled of all the rebel generals. He had been operating 
in southern Mexico, but when he left southern Mexico and took 
possession of Mexico City a new revolution in the south was 
started, headed by Ignacio de la Torre. Such, indeed, was the 
condition created by the administration. 

The fighting between Villa and Carranza forces continued, 
and on April 7, 1915, Obregon defeated Villa in a terrific battle 
near Celaya. 

From this time on the star of Villa seemed to become more 
and more beclouded, and apparently fate had decreed that, 
after all, Villa, after having received all the favors and support 
of the administration, would not be permitted by the Mexicans 
themselves to occupy the presidential chair, however much this 
might be desired by President Wilson or his administration. 

In May the Carranza forces took Saltillo. On June 1, 1915, 
the Carranza forces captured San Luis Potosi, and four days 
later they defeated the Villa forces at Aleon. 

In the first week of August Carranza again occupied Mexico 
City. In September Gen. Obregon took Chihuahua and Torreon 
for Carranza. Villa’s power, it will be noticed, gradually dimin- 
ished. About this time, regardless of the constant fighting and 
warfare and the inability of either faction to maintain order, 
President Wilson decided to recognize Carranza, which he did 
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on October 19, 1915, and caused his Secretary of State to issue 
the following communication: 


DEPARTMENT OF ‘STATE, 
Washington, D. C., October 19, 1915. 


My DEAR ARREDONDO: It is my pleasure to inform you that the 
President of the United States takes this opportunty of extending 
recognition to the de facto government of Mexico, of which Venustiano 
Carranza is the chief executive. The Government of the United 
States will be pleased to receive formally in Washington a diplomatic 
representative of the de facto government as soon as it shall please 
Gen. Carranza to designate and appoint such representative, and, 
reciprocally, the Government of the United States will accredit to 
the de facto government a diplomatic representative as soon as the 
President has had opportunity to designate such representative. 

I would appreciate it it vou could find it possible to communicate 
this information to Gen. Carranza at your earliest convenience. 

Very sincerely, yours, 
ROBERT LANSING. 

The reasons for this selection of Carranza over Villa were 
never adequately put before the American people. It had not 
become apparent that Mr. Carranza had obtained such a com- 
manding position in Mexican affairs as would justify this selec- 
tion of him as an ally of the United States. Nevertheless, we all 
hoped that the President had adequate reasons for believing 
Mr. Carranza to be capable to restore order with the support 
of our Government. But in the light of succeeding events it 
would seem this was not the case. It appears that Villa was 
and is no more willing to eliminate himself from the Mexican 
situation than was Huerta. Perhaps if the President would 
send a special representative to Villa he might be induced, as 
a favor to the administration, to do so. Whether he would or 
not, he certainly should in view of the many favors and con- 
siderations shown him by the administration in the past. The 
fact that unrest, turmoil, murdering of innocent men, women, 
and children, depredations upon American persons and prop- 
erty within Mexican jurisdiction was going on immediately 
before as well as after the date of the recognition of Carranza 
is perhaps best illustrated by quoting from Secretary Lansing’s 
note to Gen. Carranza under date of June 20. I read from the 
third paragraph: 

It would be tedious to recount instance after instance, outrage after 
outrage, atrocity after atrocity to illustrate the true nature and ex- 
tent of the wi oes conditions of lawlessness and violence which 
have prevailed. ing the past nine months in particular— 

Notice this -letter is written on June 20. Nine months pre- 
vious is September 20, one month before Carranza was rec- 
ognized— 
the frontier of the United States along the lower Rio Grande has been 
thrown into a state of constant Rootes and turmoil because of 
frequent and sudden incursions into American ‘-rritory and depreda- 
tions and murders on American soil by Mexican bandits, who have 
taken the lives and destroyed the property of American citizens, some- 
times carry American citizens across the international boundary with 
the booty seized. American rrisons have been attacked at night, 
American soldiers killed, and thelr equipment and horses stolen. 
American ranches have been raided, property stolen and destroyed, and 
American trains wrecked and plundered. he attacks on Brownsville, 
Red House Ferry, Progreso Post Office, and Las Paladas, all occurring 
during September last, are typical. 

Now, remember this is not an assertion on my part; it is the 
language which the Secretary of State used in describing con- 
ditions that existed during the months preceding and since the 
recognition of Carranza by President Wilson. In October, the 
very month in which Gen. Carranza was recognized, a pas- 
senger train was wrecked by bandits, and several persons killed, 
seven miles north of Brownsville, and an attack was made on 
United States troops at the same place several days later. It 
is said, and commonly reported, that the bandits who led these 
attacks and committed the murders and outrages are well 
known both to the civil and military authorities in Mexico, as 
well as to American officers, but they have been allowed by 
Carranza to enjoy with impunity the liberty. of the towns of 
northern Mexico. 

To show the trend of affairs, I shall again quote from Secre- 
tary Lansing’s note, in the fourth paragraph of which he says: 

Depredations upon American persons and property within Mexican 

jurisdiction have n still more numerous. For example, on 

‘anuary 8, troops were requested to punish the bands of outlaws which 
looted Cusi mining properties, 80 miles west of Chibuahua, but no 
effective results came from this request. During the follo g week 
the bandit Villa, with his band of about 200 men, was operating, with- 
out opposition, between Rubio and Santa Ysobel, a fact well known 
to Carranzista authorities. Meanwhile, a party of unfortunate Ameri- 
eans started by train from Chibuahua to visit the Cusi mines, after 
having received assurances from the Carranzista anthorities in the 
State of Chihuahua that the country was safe and a guard on the train 
was not necessary. The Americans held passports of safe conduct 
issued by authorities of the de facto government. On January 10, 
the train was stopped by Villa bandits, and 18 of the American party 
were stripped of their clothing and shot in cold blood, in what is now 
known as the Santa Ysobel massacre. Gen. Carranza stated to the 
agent of the Department of State that he had issued orders for the 
immediate pursuit, capture, and punishment for this atrocious crime. 

This is an official description of conditions that existed in 
Mexico since recognition has been granted. 


Everyone remembers the raid on Columbus, N. Mex., on 
March 9, 1916. It was then that the President decided to “do 
something,” fearing public opinion, so he starts what he calls a 
“punitive expedition” fully one week after the raid was com- 
mitted, and lets it be known that the purpose of this expedition 
is to catch Villa and hang him to the nearest tree. Now, the 
truth is that no sane man familiar with Mexican conditions was 
ever of the opinion that the punitive expedition would catch 
Villa. -It was known that he was retreating into a country 
where he personally is regarded as a hero and has the good will 
of the entire population and where he was absolutely safe. 
Nevertheless, the punitive expedition started and invaded Mexi- 
can soil and territory without the consent of the Government 
which we had recognized and which we had publicly declared 
to the world, by such recognition, was able to maintain order 
and protect life and property. This punitive expedition passed 
between two lines of railroads, neither one of which we were 
allowed to use, until we had penetrated possibly 240 miles into 
the interior of Mexico. Of course, we did not catch Villa; we 
knew we would not when we started, but Wilson felt he had to 
“do something.” This resulted in the Carizal affair, which 
occurred on the morning of June 21. The details of this un- 
fortunate affair we are all familiar with, certain of our officers 


and men were killed and 17 taken prisoners, the balance escap- 


ing. After this occurrence, we sent a demand to Carranza for 
the immediate release of the prisoners. That demand was com- 
plied with in the following manner: The prisoners were brought 
to the border of the Unired States and turned over to the Amer- 
ican authorities after haying been robbed of their belongings, 
stripped of their uniforms and clothing, and after having suf- 
fered every indignity it was possible for the Carranza au- 
thorities to heap upon them. 

After this success (7) of the administration the President 
grew bold again, apparently having remembered that the bodies 
of the dead soldiers should be brought to America; and, on June 
29, eight days after their death, and after representation had 
been made by the President through Gen. Bell, our consul at 
El Paso was informed by Gen. Trevino that we could have the 
bodies of the dead soldiers if we wanted to go after them, but 
we were told we must pay all expenses. It must be borne in 
mind that Gen. Bell had made the request that the Mexican 
Government deliver the bodies for burial, but that request, of 
course, our ally, Mr. Carranza, would not grant. Furthermore, 
no request for the disavowal of this attack has been made, so 
far as the public has been informed. No demand for reparation 
has been made, and apparently the grave consequences“ with 
which Carranza was threatened by President Wilson have not 
materialized, except that when the Mexican commissioners meet 
ours, I am informed, they will demand damages for the Mexican 
soldiers killed and wounded by our men in that unfortunate 
affair. 

The punitive expedition still remains in Mexico, although we 
have withdrawn partly and have moved Gen. Pershing to within 
about 120 miles of the border, which was done at the demand of 
Gen. Carranza. This, however, is as far as the President would 
withdraw this expedition. He tells us it is needed to guard 
the border. If any sane, living man can tell me how a small 
force of men located 120 miles away from the border in the 
interior of Mexico is going to protect the border, I am willing 
to acknowledge that the President is using good judgment in 
maintaining this force in Mexico. The truth is that if we really 
want to defend and protect our border, the troops should be 
somewhere near the border; or if it were necessary for the 
Mexican outlaws to pass by where Gen. Pershing is located in 
order to get to the border, there might be some sense in having 
Gen. Pershing remain where he is. We all know that such is 
not the case, and we all know that Gen. Pershing can not pos- 
sibly serve any useful purpose to the United States where he is 
now located, but he is a constant menace to the peace of both 
countries, being obliged to maintain his line of communication, 
which is liable and subject to an attack at any moment. Instead 
of using these soldiers to protect the border, he has called the 
National Guard of the States to the border to perform this duty. 

The latest action of the Government has been to appoint com- 
missioners, who are now meeting with commissioners appointed 
by Gen. Carranza to “ arbitrate” our differences. The question 
naturally arises, What are these men to arbitrate? We pre- 
sume the things enumerated in Secretary Lansing's letter. Are 


they to arbitrate the murders of American citizens, the ravaging 
of American women, the destruction of American property, and 
the desecration of the American flag? These in brief are our 
grievances against Mexico, and I submit that they are not mat- 
ters for arbitration. No, no; it is simply a continuation of the 
vacillating, un-American, and shameful course which the sd- 
ministration has followed from the beginning. At the very 
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outset of the Wilson administration the President made up his 
mind to depose Huerta. Je has done so, but at a sacrifice of 
American honor and integrity. It took him two years and seven 
months to find some one to recognize instead of Huerta. It 
would be a pertinent question to ask why are the Mexicans so 
extremely bitter against all Americans. There is only one an- 
swer to it, and that is because of the spineless, vacillating, weak, 
and undignified policy pursued by the administration, by our 
actions always doing what we should not do, and failing to do 
what we .hould, do, we have created universal contempt in 
Mexico for everything American. Even Carranza seems to have 
lost all respect for us, notwithstanding we gave him recog- 
nition at a time when we should not have done so. That this 
hatred exists is strikingly brought to light when we remember 
the answer given by Admiral Mayo when he withdrew the Dol- 
phin, the Des Moines, and the Chester from Penuco River against 
the protest of Consul Miller and at the very moment when the 
Americans were collected in the Southern Hotel surrounded by 
a howling mob of Mexicans. It must be remembered that the 
Americans had assembled, complying with the instr tions of the 
Secretary of State to leave Mexico, but Admiral Mayo states 
that he withdrew his ships without taking the Americans on 
board fearing that they—the Americans—would be murdered 
before they could board the ships should they attempt to do so. 
This truly is an unfortunate condition to find ourselves in, and 
it is needless to say had it not been for the German ship Dresden 
and the English ship Hermione no doubt additional murders 
would have been committed; but the German commander had 
no fear of the Mexican mob; he steamed right up to the city, 
cleared the streets, dispersed the mob, and made it possible for 
our citizens to board the ships, while our own ships were skulk- 
ing out of the harbor like whipped dogs, afraid to save our own 
people from a howling mob. Can any real American avoid the 
blush of shame and a spirit of indignation in the presence of 
such national humiliation”? Truly American honor, American 
prestige, and the dignity of the American flag has been sacri- 
ficed, and yet notwithstanding this record we hear exclama- 
tions from our Democratic friends, “ God bless Wilson; he has 
kept us out of war.” 

Mr. Chairman, the truth is that President Wilson's position 
on the Mexican situation is now and has been dead wrong from 
the very beginning. It has created a situation which is costing 
this Government over $500,000 every day. We have already 
taken over $50,000,000 from the ‘Treasury to pay i^e incidental 


they will sell $125,000,000 of 
bonds, every dollar of which will 
of the border patrol, This is not 
millions which must be paid later, and 
either by the sale of bonds or the levying of additional taxes, 
* But this, Mr. Speaker, is as nothing when compared to the loss 
of hundreds upon hundreds of American lives. I know of no 
way of measuring human lives, human misery, and suffering— 
in gold. 

Nor yet is this all. The national flag, that flag with the 
stars and stripes, representing the blood of our fathers and the 
tears of our mothers; that emblem of liberty, the pride of our 
Nation, has for the first time in our history been lowered and 
found trailing in the dust. Yes, more than this, it has been 
dishonored and been regarded as but a filthy rag, even to the 
extent that our nationals in foreign lands did not dare claim 
it as their own except at the risk of their lives. 

Yes; “God bless Wilson; and may He forgive him for the 
humiliation and dishonor he has brought to the American 
people.” 

Mr. Speaker, it would be perhaps more easy to bear the bur- 
den thus cast upon us if some good somewhere had resulted 
from such a policy; but what are the conditions in Mexico 
to-day? Starvation, famine, want, robbery, plunder, rapine, 
assassination, and murders are the order of the day. Every 
crime and every cruelty that ignorance and hate can invent has 
been perpetrated, and still there is no end. 

Mr. Speaker, whenever the question of Mexico is discussed 
some Democrat in his solemn majesty arises and, with a look 
of superior wisdom, inquires, “What would you do? What 
would you have done?” 

Answering that question and speaking for myself, but believ- 
ing that I voice the sentiment of the American people, I will 
enumerate at least some of the things that should have been 
done. 

First, Huerta should have been recognized— 

Because he was the legal and lawful President of Mexico, 
and was recognized as such throughout the entire civilized world; 

Because he was the head in reality and in fact of the only 
government Mexico had and to which the Mexican people 
could look for the maintenance of order within and to which 


the nations of the world could look for the fulfillment of in- 
ternational obligations ; 
Because he was a thorough disciplinarian, firm, shrewd, re- 


sourceful, 
nation; 

Because the Mexican people themselves looked for, and in 
him they hoped to find, the one man able to restore law and 
order throughout the land and fulfill international obligations; 

Because at this time all the contending revolutionary forces 
had united all the armies under his direct command and 
control, and no revolution worthy of the name existed any- 
where in Mexico; and 

Because to do otherwise was sure to inflame in the hearts 
and minds of the ignorant masses the revolutionary spirit and 
honeycomb the entire country with a spirit of unrest and dis- 
content; and, lastly, 

Because recognition would have resulted in peace for Mexico 
and no Mexican problem for the United States. 

Had the President not made this serious mistake, all the 
things that have happened since would not have happened, but 
he took exception, as he said in his message which I have 
quoted, and believed that Huerta was not entitled to recogni- 
tion because of the manner in which he became president. Yet 
it was not shown when recognition was desired, in fact it never 
has been shown that Huerta was guilty or even had guilty 
knowledge of the impending murder of Madero. The truth is 
that all the evidence produced since that most unfortunate oc- 
currence indicates that Huerta had no such knowledge. 

Some of the things the President should not have done: 

President Wilson should not have promised to retain an em- 
bargo placed by President Taft on arms and ammunition and 
then later, without notice, betray the people and the Congress 
of the United States by lifting the embargo. 

President Wilson should not have given the moral support 
of this administration to Villa, the outlaw bandit, nor to Car- 
ranza, in their efforts to overthrow an existing Government 
in a border country. 

President Wilson should not have provoked a quarrel with a 
man he refused to recognize as the head of the Government 
and, at the same time, demand from the man, the individual, 
a national salute of 21 guns for an imaginary insult for which 
ample apology had been made. 

President Wilson should not have sent the entire American 
Navy to Mexican waters when there was only one antiquated 
old vessel in possession of the Mexican Government. 

President Wilson should n+ have ordered Admiral Fletcher 
te take Vera Cruz and thereby sacrifice the lives of 19 Ameri- 
can sailors—at least not without the authority of Congress. 

President Wilson should not have allowed the contending 
factions in Mexico to murder American citizens, men, women, 
and children, and destroy and confiscate their property. 

President Wilson should not, if he chose not to recognize 
Huerta, have meddled in Mexican factional affairs and given 
aid and comfort to one faction at the expense of the other, 
thereby creating contempt and hatred in the Mexican mind 
against all Americans. 

President Wilson should not say one thing and do directly 
the opposite.— Witness Indianapolis speech. 

President Wilson should not have sent the punitive expedition 
into Mexico after the Columbus raid, but should, beforé the 
raid, have given adequate protection, knowing the anti-American 
feeling and the probability of Villa making just such a raid. 

President Wilson should not refuse to withdraw the puni- 
tive expedition, because it can do no possible good. Its only 
effect is to Increase the danger of further international complica- 
tions and. if such a thing is possible, to further increase the 
anti-American feeling in Mexico. 

President Wilson should not have called the National Guard 
to the border at such tremendous expense to the Government 
and at such great inconvenience to the men. He has ample 
force to patrol the border by using the Regular Army of the 
United States; and if arrangements are made with the Mexican 
authorities to protect the Mexican side of the border, there 
is no need of the State militia being retained on the border. 

President Wilson should under no circumstances have picked 
a quarrel and interfered with Mexican affairs if he is “too 
proud to fight” and defend the honor and dignity of American 
citizenship and the American flag. 

President Wilson should have dealt fairly, openly, and hon- 
estly with the Mexicans. He should have practiced what he 
preached. He should have recognized that he is simply the 
representative of the American people, and that it is his duty 
as such to jealously guard their interests, their lives, and their 
Had he done these things and left the others undone, 
I repeat, there would be no Mexican question to-day. 


and experienced in military and civil affairs of the 


President Wilson’s Administration of Foreign Affairs. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BENNET, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, September 6, 1916. 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Record I include an article printed 
in the North American Review, by David Jayne Hill, on the 
subject of President Wilson’s administration of foreign affairs. 

The article is as follows: 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S ADMINISTRATION OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
[By David Jayne Hill.] 

Nothing is so important to the success of a nation in its inter- 
course with other nations as clearness, firmness, and continuity 
in the foreign policy of its Government. If foreign policy is to 
possess these qualities, it must not in any degree be affected by 
personal or partisan considerations. It must be based solely 
upon the national interests, with a due sense of the national 
responsibilities. 

So long as a political administration adheres to this con- 
ception of its duty, it deserves the support of every citizen in 
whatever public action may be necessary. It would be an un- 
worthy and unpatriotic act to weaken the Government in an 
emergency or to turn a national misfortune to political ad- 
vantage. There are, however, circumstances that not only 
justify, but imperatively demand, a critical examination of the 
course pursued in the conduct of foreign affairs. These cir- 
cumstances exist when there has been a radical departure from 
the established policies of the country. If, in addition, there 
has been a conspicuous failure to defend the rights of the 
Nation or its citizens and to provide for their protection, or to 
perform the obvious duties of a responsible Government, not 
merely criticism but public condemnation is demanded. When, 
however, such aberrations and failures are boldly defended as 
wise and commendable, and are boasted of as glorious achieve- 
ments, they become unavoidable political issues, flung into the 
arena of debate in a manner that renders it impossible to 
ignore them. 

We challenge comparison of our record—~ 

Reads the Democratic platform of 1916— 


with those of any party of any time. * Our foreign affairs 
were dominated by commercial interests for their selfish 5 
Under our administration, under a leadership that 
these abuses have been corrected, and our people have been 
therefrom. * * * It has made the honor and the ideals of the 
United States its standard alike in negotiation and in action. 

Passing by the calumnious assertion that, prior to the present 
administration, our foreign affairs were dominated by com- 
mercial interests for their selfish ends —which has for its 
obvious purpose simply to forestall argument by abuse—in a 
quite different spirit, and with close attention to demonstrable 
facts, we shall examine in the course of this review the 
“record” on which are based the boast of a “leadership that 
has never faltered,” and the pretense that the “honor and the 
ideals of the United States” have been “the standard of this 
administration in negotiation and in action.” 

When we inquire in what specific negotiations and actions 
this standard has been applied, we receive the answer: “ Well, 
the President has kept us out of war“; as if such a merely 
negative incident as being “ kept out of war,” when no nation 
has desired to declare war upon us, were a complete fulfill- 
ment of the demands made by the honor and ideals of the 
United States. 

Peace, without doubt, is one of our most cherished ideals; 
but no one will contend that a peace that has not been dis- 
turbed by threats is anything to boast about. The fallacy now 
being thrust upon the country is that there is no middle ground 
between the course pursued by the administration and war. 
These, it is pretended, were the only alternatives, and between 
them a choice was necessary. Had it not been for the wisdom 
of the administration, we are assured, we should have had war. 
By whom, we ask, were these alternatives presented? By 
whom, and when, and how, were we forced to this happy choice? 

But, unfortunately, the “ record” shows that, upon two sepa- 
rate occasions, neither of which demanded warlike action, the 
administration has provoked a dangerous situation, and has 
committed every act characteristic of war, including the in- 
vasion of foreign territory and the destruction of innocent lives, 
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and has subjected our soldiers and sailors to every danger and 
consequence that war involves. That this unavowed belliger- 
ency has been characterized by an extraordinary combination 
of intrusiveness and timidity, of deferred decision and untimely 
action, and has been so hestitating as to make it ineffectual 
and so fruitless as to render it inglorious, does not in the least 
degree redeem these vacillations from being in reality acts of 
war. And if it be a noble service to have kept us out of war, 
what shall be said of the blunders that have needlessly in- 
volved us in it without a benefit? 

There is, therefore, no reason why the most considerate and 
loyal patriot, having always in mind the true interests of his 
country, should entertain the least scruple about subjecting the 
administration’s conduct of foreign affairs to a dispassionate 
review. On the contrary, in consideration of the extreme 
delicacy of our relations to other Governments at a time like 
the present, when the whole future of this Republic may be 
compromised by an error, it is of supreme importance that every 
citizen should satisfy his mind whether or not the national 
safety, prestige, and honor have been properly maintained, and 
to consider whether the course pursued deserves a renewal of 
confidence by the electorate. 

Before entering upon a statement of the specific acts of the 
present administration at Washington and of the conditions 
they were intended to meet, it is desirable to consider the åtti- 
tude of mind and the preparation for wise and effective action 
upon international questions with which the President ap- 
proached his task. ~ 

Having long been a student of political theories and con- 
versant with the history of the United States, about which 
he had written ably, the President was exceptionally fitted to 
set a high value upon experience in diplomacy; a fact which 
might properly have led him to surround himself with men of 
experience in these matters. On the contrary, making a clean 
sweep of the higher diplomatic representatives of the United 
States soon after his inauguration and promptly filling their 
posts (with some. notable exceptions) with political supporters, 
the President selected for the head of the Department of State 
a statesman whose eligibility for that office was generally 
recognized as consisting mainly in the fact that the President 
owed to him his nomination to that office. 

As if to make amends for the lack of experience in the con- 
duct of international business on the part of his Secretary of 
State, the President named as counselor of the department 
one of the most distinguished international jurists in the 
country. Had this highly competent authority been placed in 
responsible charge of the department and its decisions left to 
his judgment, there would no doubt have been continuity and 
consistency in the course pursued; but for reasons that will 
presently be stated the service of this experienced adviser was- 
rendered practically nugatory, except in matters relatively in- 
consequential; and after a year of ineffectual effort to serve 
as a balance wheel to the erratic energies of his superior officer, 
this learned and experienced counsellor, finding his advice un- 
acceptable, in despair resigned his office. 

In a matter of such vital interest to the country as its for- 
eign relations, it has been felt that the Nation should enjoy 
the benefit of having in its service its best expert talent, and 
of keeping merely partisan interests and influence remote from 
the actual work of the Department of State, which should rep- 
resent the whole country, and not merely a part of it that has 
won the election. Like the Army and the Navy, the foreign office 
and the Diplomatic Service when once properly organized should 
be kept as free as possible from purely partisan influence. It 
is discouraging, therefore, to read in the learned history of 
America’s Foreign Relations, by Prof. Willis Fletcher Johnson, 
an entirely nonpartisan work, that with the advent of the pres- 
ent administration a change, “lamentable in character and some 
of its results, was the restoration of the partisan spoils system 
in the Diplomatic and Consular Service. For a number of 
years,” this writer continues, “the civil service merit system 
had been increasingly applied to those departments. Men were 
promoted from place to place in accordance with their deserts, 
and were retained in the service without regard to political 
affiliations. But under Wilson and Bryan all that was changed. 
Some of the most expert and valuable diplomats of ambassa- 
dorial and ministerial rank were curtly dismissed to make 
room for inexperienced men who had been politically useful to 
the incoming administration. In some minor yet highly im- 
portant places, especially in Latin-America, this process was 
earried to a scandalous extreme. The Secretary of State actu- 
ally sent out a request to be informed of places to which de- 
serving’ members of his own party might be appointed; de- 
serving’ having reference only to their partisan and factional 
labors in promoting his political interests. In at least one con- 
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spicuous case this process resulted in the appointment of a man 
so grossly unfit as to give rise to an international scandal.” 

There was, however, another radical change brought in by the 
new Secretary of State, which has received less comment but 
has even more vitally affected the interests of the Nation and 
its prestige as an international influence than the one already 
mentioned. 

Secretary Bryan came to his office with the consciousness that 
much distinction had been already won, and was yet to be ac- 
quired, by the advocacy of universal peace. Twice the Nobel 
prize had been awarded to distinguished citizens of the United 
States for their efforts in this direction. Great and powerful 
organizations had been formed for the promotion of peace, and 
President Taft had received much commendation for his ef- 
forts to advance the cause of the judicial settlement of inter- 
national disputes, but without compromising the dignity and 
prestige of the United States. 

With a noble infatuation, the new Secretary resolved to outdo 
all his predecessors. They had advocated courts of justice. 
He would apply a scheme that would make war impossible. No 
matter what circumstances might arise, the United States 
should never meet them with armed resistance. He would 
create a new era in human history. He would demonstrate that 
all men belong to one great fraternity, in which brotherly love 
should dominate over all selfish passions. To accomplish this 
only one thing, he thought, was necessary, namely, that some 
one nation, great in area, wealth, and population, should an- 
nounce to the world that it was not only perfectly harmless 
but was willing, temporarily at least, to endure injury, insult, 
humiliation, and eyen contempt if thereby it could convince the 
world that the total abandonment of armed resistance and for- 
eign aggression was possible to a great and powerful nation. 
This conspicuous example once placed before the world, every 
civilized nation, in admiration of such noble conduct, would 
for very shame mend its morals and manners and thus produce 
a universal reign of peace. 

By nature an intuitionist, the Secretary considered all this 
entirely practicable. No one, it appeared, had ever treated in- 
ternational affairs in a strictly generous and neighborly way. 
He would try it. The “ people” everywhere, he believed, would 
like and approve it. It would be original, even revolutionary ; 
but so much the better. The Secretary, who had been consid- 
ered the oracle of his party, was in need of a new watchword. 
“Free silver” had been repudiated. “Imperialism” had not 
been taken seriously. Public ownership of railroads” had re- 
ceived little sympathy from his own party. “Predatory 
wealth“ had not carried him to the Presidency. But Univer- 
sal peace "—that was a sentiment to conjure with. 

With little comprehension of the real aims, methods, and am- 
bitions of foreign Governments, and utterly oblivious of the 
deep antagonisms that were at that very moment brewing the 
stupendous conflict that has since shaken the whole of civiliza- 
tion to its foundations, Secretary Bryan felt no need of ex- 
plicit information, and most certainly derived none from the 
outposts of our foreign service, for a long time wholly absorbed 
in the details of seeking domiciles in foreign lands, into whose 
purposes of state they had not penetrated. With a feeling that 
most Governments were too plutocratic really to represent the 
“ people,” he placed his reliance upon the power and disposition 
of the masses of mankind to overrule mere absolute authority. 
Taking as his standard the intelligent, independent, and well- 
instructed masses of our American citizenship, he believed all 
“ peoples ” to be like them. Their Governments might, perhaps, 
be warlike, ambitious, and dangerous; but he intended to have 
the “ peoples "—whom he regarded as just, generous, and really 
devoted to peace—clearly understand that it was with them and 
not their rulers that he desired to deal. 

It was a noble aspiration and does credit to the Secretary’s 
private feelings, but the error was to suppose that private feel- 
ings are the materials of which public policies may be made. 

Consistently with his theory of the perversity of rulers and 
the virtue of the ruled, he felt a lofty scorn of all official rules 
and precedents, and resolved to sweep aside not only all im- 
pediments of form and cermony, but all conventional customs 
and legal precedents as well, and to deal with-nations as he 
would with his kindly neighbors, believing that, like them, all 
foreign “peoples” were really good at heart and would be 
equally ready to make everything over on a new pattern to be 
prescribed by htm. 

Personally, the diplomats all liked Secretary Bryan, as every- 
one does who personally knows his kindly optimism; but no one 
at first took him quite seriously. Then it was perceived that by 
yielding to his one supreme wish to become the hero of uni- 
versal peace all minor matters could be easily disposed of, and 
as no one stood in fear of aggression by the United States, there 


was on the part of other nations no obstacle to embracing an 
opportunity for exercising a free hand in any direction they 
chose, with the assurance that the American Government, com- 
mitted to a policy of inaction and postponement, would in no 
way interfere with whatever plans and purposes they might 
have in mind. 

It would be incredible, if the facts did not compel the ad- 
mission of it, that the appointed guardian of the interests 
and honor of a great nation in its world relations should so 
far forget the fiduciary character of his position as to believe 
himself entitled to substitute for settled public policies his 
own fantasies regarding international relations, and to leave 
practically out of consideration the responsibility of the Na- 
tion for the maintenance of existing international law, the 
right of the Nation to equal treatment everywhere, and of all 
citizens to the protection of their legal rights. What, for 
example, would be thought of a policeman whose idea of his 
duty permitted him publicly to announce that on his beat no 
one would be arrested and no one sent to jail? But this was 
precisely what Secretary Bryan did. He informed his col- 
league, the Secretary of the Navy, it was reported, that there 
would be no need to increase the number of ships in the United 
States Navy, or ever to use those already in existence: for, 
while he remained in charge of foreign affairs, there would be 
no war with any nation. 

As all his subsequent conduct shows, Secretary Bryan was 
most earnest and sincere in making this statement, and was, no 
doubt, proud to have his intention published at home and 
abroad. 

He was promptly taken at his word, and with equal prompti- 
tude he proceeded to carry his theory into execution. The 
previously existing arbitration treaties, which contained a 
reservation of questions involving the “independence, vital 
interests, and honor” of the country, the Secretary found 
insufficient; for the defense of these might some time lead 
to armed conflict, to which he was totally opposed. He there- 
fore at once began negotiations with more than 80 powers, 
great and small, binding the United States to complete passiv- 
ity in all circumstances for one year, until a mixed commission 
had decided whether or not a violated right might be enforced, 
or a wrong prevented, thus giving to great foreign powers an 
opportunity to inflict upon us an irreparable injury, and to 
small ones a way to escape punishment by subsequent apology 
or change of Government, in abeyance of our right to take pre- 
ventive measures at the proper time. 

The result of these treaties was that the United States was 
solemnly pledged, upon its honor, not to resent actively any 
insult, injury, or humiliation that any one of the adherents to 
this agreement might for any reason offer, and to rest content 
with making only a verbal protest until an entire year had 
elapsed. These treaties made no provision with regard to 
alliances between the other signatories contemplating. possible 
united action which might involve the intérests of the United 
States. They offered to the United States no immunities or 
exemptions in case, as a neutral power, it should be exposed to 
injury resulting from their mutual quarrels; and the cosigna- 
tories made no such agreements with one another as the 
United States made with them. In effect, therefore, the 
Bryan treaties simply eliminated from the thoughts and plans 
of Governments, hitherto restrained by consideration of what 
action the United States might take, all concern regarding the 
views or purposes of the administration at Washington—which, 
they were assured, would do nothing. And this assurance was 
perfectly well founded. There was a complete commitment of 
the United States to a passive policy, regardless of conditions, 
leaving all the adherents to these treaties free to do to one 
another, or with one another, and against the interests of this 
eountry, whatever they pleased. 

Even the moral and advisory influence of the United States 
was thus seriously impaired; for, with the certainty that imme- 
diate action by our Government was out of the question, the 
advice of the United States no.longer possessed any interna- 
tional value. It could not, under the new treaties, employ its 
military resources, such as they were, even to defend its own 
rights or those of its citizens until a year of discussion had 
ended. ; 

The mistake in urging these engagements, by which the United 
States ceased to be an active agent in international affairs, 
was not, of course, in the earnest aspiration for universal peace; 
but in proclaiming and pledging the passivity of this country at 
a time when nearly the whole world was about to be involved 
in war, and when the influence of a nation depended wholly 
upon a belief in its firm determination to defend its own in- 
terests and stand fearlessly for its own principles. It is in- 
credible that any well-informed person could have imagined 
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that such a scheme as that put forth by the Secretary of State 
could be made universal; or that it would be adopted by any 
of the great powers, not in formal alliance, as between them- 
selves; and the effect has been just what might have been fore- 


seen. It was an act of self-effacement on the part of a great 
nation in the midst of a world conflict, in which there was no 
need that it should participate, but which a valiant and self- 
reliant nation of the magnitude and former prestige of the 
United States might have influenced in important ways, had it 
not previously and voluntarily exposed itself to the complete 
neglect of other nations. Such a power as the American Re- 
public has in the past sometimes shown itself to be, might have 
made itself the effective guardian of neutral rights, which have 
been violated in every manner conceivable. But, knowing be- 
forehand that the United States, whatever happened, would 
positively take no action, the merely formal protests of our Gov- 
ernment have been treated with inattention, and sometimes 
with open and continued defiance. 

One historian has presented this situation even more em- 
phatically than this, “Amidst this unprecedented profusion of 
irenic efforts,” he says, and probably in part because of them 
and as a counterblast against them, preparations for the world’s 
greatest war were at first furtively and then openly pushed to 
completion.” Certain it is that when this conflict began no 
trouble was taken to inquire what the position of the United 
States would be regarding it; and sometime before that several 
European powers that had uniformly waited for the action of 
the Government of the United States before making a decision 
openly and unitedly recognized a Mexican government which 
President Wilson peremptorily refused to recognize. Before the 
administration was a year old it was evident that the prestige 
of this Government, which previously had taken the initiative in 
great world crises, and had been able to promote peace between 
great powers, no longer existed. Ineffectual in its own sphere 
of influence, as it soon showed itself to be, it had already become 
in the Eastern Hemisphere a completely negligible quantity. 

What, in these conditions, was to become of the traditional 
primacy of the United States—as the oldest, largest, and most 
powerful of the American Republics—in affairs primarily Amer- 
ican? 

In 1913 Salvador, Guatemala, Panama, Honduras, and Nica- 
ragua, and, in 1914, Bolivia, Costa Rica, Santo Domingo, 
Venezuela, Peru, Uruguay, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, 
and Ecuador, in the order named, were cosignatories with the 
United States of the treaty providing that all disputes between 
each of them and the United States, “of every nature whatso- 
ever,” should be referred to an international commission in 
which these Republics had equal representation, and that no 
action in any case should be taken for one year. 

In this engagement there was no condition named regarding 
a change of Government, the assumption being that national 
entity is always persistent and that the parties bound by this 
contract are the de facto Governments of these Republics, what- 
ever they may be. Upon no other assumption could these 
treaties possess any value or lead to any consequences. 

The effect of this agreement theoretically was, of course, to 
end the tradition of primacy on the part of the United States 
and to place all these American Republics absolutely on an 
equal footing, regardless of their form of political organization, 
their governmental changes, or their responsibility for their con- 
duct. Practically, however, as an older and more responsible 
member in this family of States, the tradition of the primacy of 
the United States could not be wholly ignored, for Europe, de- 
barred by the Monroe doctrine from meddling with American 
affairs, held the United States in some degree responsible for 
law and order in this hemisphere; and it was certain that as 
soon as the regulative influence of this Government was wholly 
withdrawn that of European nations would take its place. 

This obvious fact did not, of course, escape the attention of 
the present administration, but its doctrine of passive endur- 
ance removed the possibility of effective action and left the 
field open for a merely pedagogical intervention, laying down 
the rules that good Republics were expected to obey, with an 
intimation that bad ones would be held in disrepute, but over- 
looking the fact that the Secretary of State had sequestered the 
rod behind the teacher's desk. 

An occasion for the first lesson was the condition of Mexico. 
The Madero Government, established in 1911, had been con- 
fronted with revolt in 1912, and early in 1913 had been over- 
thrown by a counter revolution. In February of that year 
Gen. Victoriano Huerta, one of the ablest of the Mexican gen- 
erals, having possession of the City of Mexico, Vera Cruz, and 
a considerable portion of territory, was endeavoring to pacify 
the country, which contained 6,000,000 Indians, 6,000,000 half- 
breeds, and about 3,000,000 white men, of whom only about 


1,500,000 could read and write, scattered over 2,000,000 square 
me with an average of less than 20 persons to the square 
e. 

This situation at the close of President Taft’s administration 
had caused grave concern in the United States. Would Huerta, 
who had superseded Madero in authority in Mexico, be able 
to subdue the anarchy of the country or would it continue? 
And if it did continue, how would it be possible to prevent 
American soil from being used as a base of supplies for a 
chronic revolution? That was a problem that President Taft 
had been compelled to face, and he had solved it by asking 
Congress to give him power to suspend the exportation of arms 
and munitions to any American country that might be employ- 
ing them for domestic violence. This power was accorded to 
him and exercised by him, the Huerta control was making 
rapid progress, and European countries, confident of his success, 
were supplying him with financial aid; when, on February 23, 
1913, only nine days before the expiration of President Taft’s 
term of office, Madero, who had already resigned the Presidency, 
— shot and killed while a prisoner of state in the City of 
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That the entire Mexican situation was an inheritance from 
President Taft’s administration, and that President Wilson 
merely followed his example in the treatment of it, has been re- 
peatedly asserted, with the inference that all responsibility 
for trouble in Mexico must be attributed to the previous ad- 
ministration. It is true that President Taft had not recog- 
nized the Huerta government, but it is also true that he had not 
committed this country to a policy of absolute nonrecognition. 
Without embarrassing his successor in the closing days of his 
Presidency, he left the question to be decided in the light of 
Huerta’s future atfitude and behavior toward the United 
States, and his de facto power and disposition to perform the 
duties of a responsible government. 

The new administration pursued an entirely different course. 
Assuming without conclusive evidence that Huerta was per- 
sonally responsible for Madero's death—a conclusion which 
Huerta himself denounced as a malicious accusation, and of 
which the American ambassador to Mexico, the Hon. Henry 
Lane Wilson, who had spent many years of service in Spanish- 
American countries, expressed strong doubts—it not only re- 
solved never, under any circumstances, to recognize a govern- 
ment of which Huerta was the head, even though he were 
elected to the Presidency by the Mexican people, but to over- 
throw and destroy his authority, and supersede it by the or- 
ganization of a new government in harmony with Mr. Wilson's 
own conception of what a truly constitutional government 
should be. In this unprecedented course, the action was not 
only in strong contrast with that of President Taft, who re- 
fused in any way to meddle- with the internal affairs of Mexico, 
but a complete innovation upon the traditional policy of the 
United States, which had uniformly been to leave every inde- 
pendent country free to form and accept such a government as 
it is able to sustain, and to hold that government responsible 
for the protection of American life and property within its 
borders, and liable to the payment of indemnity for a failure 
to protect them. 

Whatever his private character may have been—and it is 
no concern of ours what it was—Gen. Huerta indisputably was, 
and was declared by competent authorities to be, the head of 
a de facto government having its seat in the City of Mexico. 
Not only so, but his was the only responsible authority to which 
an appeal for justice could be made in that Republic. 

In laying down the novel and dangerous doctrine that he 
would not recognize any Government in Mexico unless it was 
de jure according to his own standard of constitutionality, the 
President made himself the arbiter of a people’s destiny; and, 
instead of aiding them in the support of a Government such as 
they were able to possess, he decreed that they should be sub- 
ject to continued anarchy until they could evolve out of social 
chaos a form of government which he could sanction, to be 
placed in the hands of men whose private characters he could 
personally approve. 

To carry out such an unprecedented program unusual means 
must be adopted, for the ordinary machinery of diplomacy is 
ill adapted to such an enterprise. Determined to overthrow 
Huerta, who was protecting American lives and property, the 
President, preferring advice from less responsible sources, at 
first ignored and then recalled the American ambassador; and, 
although still maintaining diplomatic relations through a chargé 
d'affalres, began privately to inquire, through insurgent Mexi- 
cans, as to who in Mexico could best carry out his purpose to 


destroy Huerta’s government and establish one to his own 
liking. 
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Selecting as his “personal spokesman and representative” 
in Mexico the Hon. John Lind, a statesman of Scandinavian 
origin unfamiliar with the laws, language, and people of that 
country, the President instructed him to inform Gen. Huerta 
that fighting in Mexico must cease; that he must promptly 
abdicate; that he must pledge himself not-to be a candidate 
for the Presidency of Mexico; that a constitutional election 
must be held; and that a government thus constituted, and none 
other, would be recognized by the United States. 

So far as Huerta was concerned, this mission was utterly 
futile; and Lind, finding his orders disregarded, soon retired 
to a cloistered retreat at Vera Cruz, where he could hold parley 
with discontented Mexicans, by whom he soon became con- 
vinced that there were influences at work in Mexico which, if 
fostered and encouraged by the United States, could make 
serious trouble for Huerta. In the meantime the latter’s secre- 
tary of state for foreign affairs, Sefior Gamboa, in a strictly 
diplomatic and highly dignified note, replied that President 
Wilson had entirely misconceived the situation; that Gen. 
Huerta’s position as “provisional President” was strictly in 
accordance with the laws and constitution of Mexico; that of 
the 27 States, 8 Territories, and 1 Federal District composing the 
Republic, the Government had 18 States, the 8 Territories, and 
the Federal District under absolute control, with an army of 
80,000 men in the field to pacify the other States; that it was 
practically impossible to stop hostilities in that country so long 
as rebels secretly obtained arms from the United States (as 
they were said then to be doing) ; that the opposition to Huerta 
was of a wholly unwarranted character; and that the question 
of the Presidency must be decided at the polls by the Mexican 
people at their next election. In reply Lind was instructed to 
repeat the demand for a constitutional election, at which Huerta 
must not be a candidate, adding that if these conditions were 
complied with a loan of money would be supplied by the United 
States. Gamboa indignantly spurned this type of “dollar 
diplomacy ” as a virtual attempt at bribery; Lind remained 
at Vera Cruz to watch the effect of his deliverances; the chargé 
d'affaires continued to reenforce them at the City of Mexico, 
where he was most kindly treated by Huerta; and on August 
27, 1913, President Wilson announced at Washington to an 
acquiescent but somewhat disquieted Congress his conviction 
that Huerta should be compelled to retire from authority in 
Mexico and some other person be selected for the Presidency of 
that country. 
` Perceiving that without the employment of armed force, 
directly or indirectly, his recommendations were nugatory, he 
then instituted a system of secret diplomacy unparalleled in 
history since Louis XV, sending his private agents, responsible 
to himself alone, into Mexico to ascertain which one of the sev- 
eral rebel leaders would be most effective in overpowering 
Huerta and most amenable to his purpose in constituting a new 
government for Mexico. In the meantime six great powers had 
recognized the Huerta government and their citizens were 
taking its securities. 

Although the bandit Francisco Villa, at that time well known 
in Mexico as a professional brigand, and later furnishing the 
occasion for an invasion of Mexico by an army of the United 
States—in preference to Carranza, Zapata, and the others— 
was favored by the secret agents as the most auspicious candi- 
_ date for the political regeneration of Mexico, no effort was 
made to discourage any of the other insurgent elements, on the 
principle that the first necessity was to destroy Huerta; yet at 
that time the only safe place for American residents in Mexico 
was within Huerta’s jurisdiction, and wherever his authority 
was effective, as in the City of Mexico, their persons and their 
property were as safe as in New York. 

As a result of the secret conferences of his agents in the in- 
surgent camps the President, on December 2, 1913, officially 
announced to Congress his policy of “ watchful waiting”; that 
is, of waiting to see which of the insurgent forces would suc- 
ceed in destroying Huerta’s government. On February 3, 1914, 
in order to facilitate this operation, he officially removed the 
embargo on the shipment of arms and munitions to Mexico, 
thus completely reversing the policy of President Taft; and 
any group of marauders was at liberty to equip itself for the 
successful looting of the country. Villa was enabled to gather 
to his standard a large and well-furnished army; and four 
months after “watchful waiting” was announced, on April 2, 
1914, after 11 days of hard fighting, this bandit had captured 
from the Federal troops the important town of Torreon. 

In the meantime evidence was pouring into the Department 
of State showing that in the zone of insurgent activity American 
citizens, unable to obey the department's injunction to escape 
from the country, were being robbed and killed and their women 
violated in their houses or on the way to the United States; 
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that churches. were being desecrated, priests assassinated, and 
nuns outraged. Upon protestation by a Catholic clergyman 
that these abominations were the work of the followers of 
Carranza and Villa our Secretary of State is said to have re- 
torted, as if in extenuation, that .he was informed that the 
followers of Huerta had committed similar outrages on two 
American women from Iowa; but he did not say what action 
had been taken by the department in that case. 

Does the correspondence with the Huerta government show 
that indemnity for such outrages was ever demanded? There 
is no sign in the instructions to Lind that any American inter- 
ests were to be protected. On the contrary, the instructions 
read that he is “to give every possible evidence that we act in 
the interest of Mexico alone, and not in the interest of any per- 
son or body of persons who may have personal or property 
claims in Mexico.” There is no published complaint regarding 
the exposure of life or property within Huerta's jurisdiction. 

Repeatedly the Senate has asked for the reports of outrages 
committed upon American citizens in Mexico and for the corre- 
spondence with the Huerta government, but these requests 
have been declined as “incompatible with the interests of the 
United States.” Although the exchange of notes with European 
Governments has been followed by their prompt publication, 
only a few isolated communications between the United States 
and Mexico haye been published in any form. ‘The private 
correspondence of the secret agents has never been open, even 
to congressional inspection. From other sources, however, we 
know that Lind was obsessed with the idea that the crux of the 
Mexican problem was the Anglo-American relations, and that 
the way to solve it was by the removal of the embargo on arms, 
thus enabling the insurgents to destroy Huerta’s government, 
and then to recognize the one that would best please the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, Villa being at that time the most 
promising candidate for that distinction. 

That there was united opposition to the President’s course 
in Mexico on the part of the great powers there is no doubt. 
All were amazed at it, and to some extent resented it. It was 
not the nonrecognition of Huerta’s government, but the attack 
upon him which they deplored. They knew that the overthrow 
of Huerta meant a long period of anarchy in Mexico unless the 
United States intervened with overwhelming force to prevent 
it. That ultimate American occupation was the real underlying 
purpose was suspected and, of course, not desired. Still if 
nothing was meant but the destruction of an existing govern- 
ment, with no intention of constructing another except by tre 
slow, devastating process of Mexican insurgency, what was to 
become of foreign interests in Mexico? 

Were there, then, actual combinations by the European 
powers to sustain Huerta and defeat the Government of the 
United States? Their archives will some day answer this 
question, We know that in November, 1913, the Multicolor, 
an illustrated newspaper published in the City of Mexico, 
brought out a cartoon in which England, Germany, and France 
were represented as painting the White House green, the ex- 
pression “to paint green” being a Spanish idiom for insult 
and vituperation, 

In January and February, 1914, there were other indications 
of strained relations. When, therefore, on March 5, 1914, just 
a year after he had entered actively upon his office, the Presi- 
dent read to Congress, as out of the blue sky, an imperative 
message, couched in language so extraordinary and so mysteri- 
ous as to arouse the curiosity of the whole country, it was felt 
that the Nation was facing a crisis, the more portentous because 
its true nature was in no way explained. 

In this message the President demanded the immediate repeal 
of a clause in the Panama Canal act of August 24, 1912, pro- 
viding for the exemption of tolls for our coastwise vessels, 
legislation which his own party platform had specifically ap- 
proved, and which he himself had personally supported. It 
had been argued that in passing from New York to San Fran- 
cisco an American coasting vessel was virtually merely skirting 
the shores of the United States, notwithstanding the fact that 
its course enveloped the whole of Mexico. But other powers 
had interests in Mexico. Was there a united protest filed in 
Washington regarding exclusive jurisdiction over the Panama 
Canal as an American possession? It is not intended here to 
discuss this subject. But we can not overlook the dramatic 
form of the President’s urgency. “ Without raising the question 
whether we were right or wrong,” on the ground that foreign 
nations took a view of it different from our own, he declared, 
“I ask this of you in support of the foreign policy of the ad- 
ministration. I shall not know how to deal with other matters 
of even greater delicacy and nearer consequence if you do not 
grant it to me in ungrudging measure.” 
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Who could deny to the President a request thus urged? Who 
eould refuse, however much puzzled, to come to the rescue of 
the administration’s foreign policy, so soon menaced with pos- 


sible disaster? But what necessity made this rescue so im- 
perative? The archives may some day answer. Perhaps the 

President was merely frightened. In any case, we are left to 
wonder what could be of “ greater delicacy and nearer conse- 
quence” than the performance of an international duty if that 
were the sole cause for action unless it might be a national 
‘Tight, if that also was to be considered? And if it was merely 
à question of right or of duty, why not submit it to judicial 
determination, and thus forever dispose of it in a legal manner? 
But a crisis in foreign policy that required immediate retreat! 
Who exacted it? For what purpose was it exacted? What per- 
mission, otherwise to be withheld, was to be obtained for it? 
The country has not been informed. Perhaps the immediately 
subsequent action of the Government at Washington may throw 
some light upon it. 


Eight-Hour Day. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. LINDBERGH, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
Is tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, September 4, 1916. 


Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Speaker, the controversy between the 
railways and their employees is not one of whether the trainmen 
receive as much in proportion to the value of their service as 
persons working in other places do, on or off the railways. It is 
not a dispute between the tollers. It is a claim by trainmen for 
an absolute right—not all of their rights, but for an elght-hour 
standard day. Other laborers, on the railways or elsewhere, are 
not barred from taking steps to secure their rights. Organized 
wealth can not hide behind the plea that trainmen should ask 
for nothing merely because they may have more pay than other 
tollers, even if that is so. It is not comparative wages, nor com- 
parative income of the tollers in different fields of labor, that 
the railways want. 

You can depend on it that the railways do not want the “ com- 
parative-pay problem considered; for when that is done it can 
be done right only by considering the relations of capital and 
labor as a whole, not merely the workers on the railways, but 
the workers in all fields of enterprise, whether for wages or 
otherwise. That has never been done. When it shall be done 
it will provide the means by which all the tollers will get better 
pay than the best paid do now. Congress, legislatures, execu- 
tives, courts, and commissions have all neglected the “ compara- 
tive pay.” The railway magnates have smiled with satisfaction 
because they did, and I wonder that so astute persons should 
have suggested a comparison, even in the limited way they 
did. 

The authorities that have administered the Government laid 
down the rule that has given capital a so-called “reasonable 
profit,” but in applying the rule the rights of toilers in all the 
fields of activity, - whether working for wages or working on 
their own account, farming, manufacturing, in general business, 
or otherwise, their respective and relative rights with capital 
have not been weighed or taken into account in applying the rule 
of the so-called “reasonable profit” to capital. Therefore, the 
rule as applied is wrong. Capital has secured too much. Farm- 
ers, wage workers, and plain workers generally, as well as the 
smaller business enterprises, are entitled to more than they get. 
Capitalists are not entitled to the bulk of the wealth. Never- 
theless they have it. Considering these facts, and knowing that 
the public officials are responsible for the failure, it has been a 
wonder to me that the voters did not long ago strike and select 
officials who would apply the rule equitably. 

We are so accustomed to seeing business done for speculation 
primarily, rather than from necessity, that we allow many busi- 
ness absurdities to be practiced that destroy economy. The idea 
that many existing practices could be abandoned to the ever- 
lasting benefit of humanity seems not to have occurred to the 
masses. 

The United States has greater and better resources than other 
countries. We need not go to them, or have them come to us, 
for our prosperity. We do not, however, make use of our re- 
sources for America first. What are those who call themselves 
the only “true Americans” doing with our resources? Take a 


peep at a couple of items of foreign commerce. That will be 
sufficient to tell the tale. 

Petroleum, out of which we get gasoline and some other 
products, is an important ccmmodity of great use to Americans. 
Petrol, before Europe took our export, cost the American con- 
sumers only 75 cents per barrel for Kansas-Oklahoma grade, 
and $1.54 for Pennsylvania grade. The export raised the price 
on one from 75 cents to $1.55 per barrel and on the other from 
$1.54 to $2.60 per barrel. The American consumption for 12 
months in 1915 and 1916 was 211,933,000 barrels and the export 
was 55,466,086 barrels,- The cost was increased 80 cents on 
the western product and $1.06 on the eastern per barrel. Allow- 
ing for an equal consumptior of each, the increased cost of 
one was $84,000,000, and of the other $111,000,000—an additional 
burden to American consumers for petrol alone in a single year, 
of $195,000,000. The sum exceeds by a very large amount the 
total amount collected for the 55,466,086 barrels exported. 

August 3, 1914, copper cost the American consumer 123 cents 
per pound. May 3, 1916, copper, because of export, had risen to 
293 to 30 cents per pound. The American consumption of copper 
is also vastly more than the export. Anyone can see what hap- 
pens to the plain American consumers because of raising the 
price from 121 to 293 and 30 cents. That is the kind of trade 
organized wealth wishes to force Americans to maintain a large 
Army and Navy to fight for. On copper alone for a single 
year American consumers were forced to pay an additional cost 
of approximately $120,000,000 over normal prices—all because 
of juggling in foreign trade for speculation. The supply of cop- 
per is forever less. Each generation of Americans will be forced 
to pay additional billions because of this sort of speculation. 

On iron and steel the loss to American consumers was even 
greater than on the items named. Shoes would show another 
great loss to American consumers, and so I could run through 
the items of export and before I had them half tabulated it 
would prove that the export trade serves principally as an 
adroit device to Jack up prices to American consumers, thereby 
forcing the American people to pay in excess of the price we 
would otherwise pay, a sum more than equal to the value of 
all exports. 

The exports for 12 months in 1915 and 1916 were 84,334. 
000,000, offset by $2,198,000 imports only. The American press, 
largely under the wing of organized wealth, seeks to make us 
believe that we are getting rich by giving away more than we 
get in return. They seek to make us believe what organized - 
wealth has, we too have. Instead, we are forced to pay inter- 
est, rents, and dividends on what it has. They say we are 
getting richer. The rich Americans are getting richer, and the 
rest of us are forced to work for them. 

The figures I have given are for war times and, of course, 
larger than they are in times of peace. The same practice is 
followed all the time—the speculators handle the business, 
domestic and foreign, solely as a speculative scheme. 

True, most American tollers are busy just now working, and 
wear and eat more than they did before we exported so much; 
just now busy, like the farmer’s team during seeding time—but 
we have not the favorable status of the farmer’s team which is 
always fed and sheltered, work or no work. Organized wealth, 
on the other hand, when the toilers protest because they do not 
secure their rights, threaten to stop the “feed.” Now that train- 
men demand an eight-hour day, organized wealth calls on its 
United States Chamber of Commerce, with its kindred civic 
and commerce aids in the cities, to bamboozle Congress by tak- 
ing “referendum votes,” votes secured by organized wealth for 
organized wealth. The misfortune of it is that the honest 
members in these associations are made to believe that there are 
no cards “ stacked ” for special privilege. On March 10, 1916, I 
extended remarks under the head, “A nation muzzled by false 
national honor.” Facts are there presented sufficient to prove 
to any unprejudiced mind that the United States Chamber of 
Commerce and many affiliated associations were created for the 
express purpose of building up a machine in the interest of or- 
ganized wealth, and to do its bidding in the manner that is very 
evident at different times here in Congress. 


UNITED STATES IN THE WAR. 


The railways just now are desperate, because the truth of the 
situation, though disguised by the subsidized press, is that Wall 
Street has forced us to take part in the Buropean war. The 
American people do not generally realize it, but when certain 
European countries guaranteed to certain Wall Street specula- 
tors the privilege of scalping enormous profits from American 
purchases and contracts of various kinds, it implied that in the 
event these countries should finally need help in order to win, 
Wall Street would have fanned up some blaze in our own country 
to bring it about. We have been party to the war as effectively 
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as if our Army and Navy was used. We have sent from our 
country in 12 months alone goods and materials amounting to 
$4,334,000,000, most of which were supplies to carry on the war, 
and in order to extort money from our people, the prices of gaso- 
line, copper, and numerous other commodities were raised to make 
us pay additional sums more than equal to the value of the total 
exports. Fine condition, is it not, when Wall Street can force us 
into war at its option? The extraordinary “preparedness 

propaganda is a part of that scheme. Wall Street passed 
through Congress the super Army and Navy bills. Wall Street 
wishes to be in shape to force and finally enter our Army and 
Navy into a war of foreign conquest, if that serves its interests 
best. It wants the Army and Navy to do with it as it pleases. 

Senator La Forterre stated it truly in a speech in the Senate, 
on July 19 last. His speech plainly includes the facts that show 
that organized wealth can bring about war at its own sweet will, 
and may do so to satisfy its own greed, and therefore has paid a 
part of its profits from the wars to carry on the so-called “ pre- 
paredness ” campaign, in order to get a large Army and Navy 
to deal with for its own purposes. 

July 5, 1916, with your consent, I extended some remarks, 
and I believe I stated some conditions that can not be success- 
fully challenged. Among other things, I said: 

“ We have heard a great deal of late about the rights of Amer- 
icans in foreign lands. I have not fooled myself by any false 
notions of these, nor do I hold the rights of Americans, wher- 
ever they are, as of light importance. On the contrary, I 
respect them as of the highest importance, but if any distinc- 
tion in regard to their rights were to be made between Ameri- 
cans at home following their honest, peaceful pursuits in the 
United States and Americans abroad, I should resolve that dis- 
tinction in favor of maintaining the rights of Americans at 
home. When that is done there will be no lack of vigor on the 
part of those at home to protect those abroad who may be act- 
ing within their proper province. We have over a hundred 
million at home all the time, while there are but a few thousand 
abroad at any time. I do not favor indifference to the rights 
of the hundred million at home pursuing their occupations in 
the United States and strict vigilance to maintain the privileges, 
at whatever cost, of the few abroad. I am for America first. 
When United States Americans secure their rights while in 
America there will be protection for those elsewhere, too.” 

Organized wealth frames everything, domestic and foreign, to 
crystallize its rule. It does now, has heretofore, and 
in the future, to rule politics, government, and business, all 
three, in order to maintain the special privilege it already 
has and to get as much more as it believes it can fool the 
people to suffer, and is invading foreign fields at the expense of 
our people. It employs tricks which, if they become generally 
known, it is not conceivable that the plain people will be so 
supine as to permit to continue. I discussed the methods of 
organized wealth July 5, 1916, in the Recorp under the head of 
* Invisible government and the consequences of it.” Organized 
wealth is at work against the trainmen also, as I will quote a 
few lines from my remarks of July 5, as follows: 

“Mr. Speaker, I extend these remarks in the hope that they 
may be of interest to the country, for I know that the facts that 
I present are important and should be understood by everyone. 
No matter what individual professions and party claims may 
be to the contrary, it is apparent to anyone who has been more 
than four years a Member of Congress that the will of the 
people in regard to legislation is seldom consulted. The price 
of leadership here is exactly the opposite of carrying out in 
good faith the will of those whom we are elected to serve. 
Wholesale deception of the electorate has been and is now the 
means most successfully used to secure office and remain in 
public life. Committees that meet in secret and party caucuses 
held behind closed doors restrict legislation strictly to such 
measures as are desired by ‘special privilege,’ or to manipu- 
late and emasculate legislation made to conform to popular de- 
mand in the title clause only. The bosses know how, and they 
use their knowledge, when all other means fail, to so manipu- 
late a disagreement between this body and the Senate as to 
completely avoid in conference such a compliance with the popu- 
lar will as would in any degree benefit those wha send us here 
and pay our public salaries. 


* $ * + * * * 


“The plain truth is that neither of the great dominant politi- 
eal parties, as at present led and manipulated by invisible 
government,’ is fit to manage the destinies of a great people, 
and this fact is well understood by all who have had the time, 
and have used it to investigate. So far as these parties are con- 
cerned the people may truly say, For here is no continuing 
city, but we seek one to come.“ 

* + * * + + + 


i BIG BUSINESS ON THE JOB. 

“ Enormously important problems will arise as a result of the 
wars. The trusts are determined to control these problems in 
their own favor, and use every adroit method to parade the 
machine officeholders as the only ‘true Americans’ in office. 
The Senate, being the smaller body, and practically having a 
veto on many problems that are presented that are of foreign 
concern, it is the body most sought by big business.“ The Sen- 
ate has become the seat of the most vicious political practices 
that politics makes possible. It is not, however, so much to get 
new laws and further special privileges that big business now 
so desperately seeks to control the Senate for an additional 
period. Big business needs no more laws, but it wants to con- 
trol in order to prevent any laws from being passed in the in- 
terest of the people which would destroy the special privileges 
it already has. It frequently spends hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to elect to the Senate men whom it can control. It is 
important to know how it is done. 

“I think there was a conflict in my own State over the office 
of Senator between two of the candidates, either of which in 
the absence of the other’s candidacy would have been acceptable 
to ‘big business.’ One of these had been governor for a long 
time, and the special interests knew by his record that he would 
do nothing to disturb big business even if it were gathering 
in most of the profits from the work of the toilers. He had 
certainly done nothing to disturb them while he was governor. 
The other of the candidates that would be satisfactory was 
a trained and special attorney for many of the trusts.” 

$ = * + * * * 

The primaries immediately at hand, enormous sums of 
money supplied by, the Money Trust, Steel Trust, and other 
big business, to be tapped, to make it go the way the trusts 
wished. The typewriters, telegraph, the telephone, and all the 
other agencies were put to work simultaneously, and no time 
was left for the people to learn other than from those who had 
become interested through the channels described. The leader- 
ship of each organization, including the church, had different 
purposes in supporting the same man, and each expected to be 
satisfied, but the rank and file of the people who are the members 
will find that by following blindly the leadership, they have 
again placed their necks in the yoke of the influences that have 
created a Government by and for the trusts instead of by and 
for the people. 

Wall Street market reports discussed a recent slump in stocks. 
It was claimed that the President had pledged to make good to 
the railways their loss for an eight-hour day by giving them an 
increase in freight rates and make the public pay the bill. 
Stocks fell, because it was claimed Wilson might be defeated; 
but this was soon offset by a counterstatement, as follows: 

It did not seem to occur to the traders that the Democrats can go out 

to make place for the 22 — ang tuat such a new adminis- 
tra on would friendly to big business. 

That is it exactly. That results in the end from partisanship 
rule. The leaders in both of these parties have been ruled by 
or wealth. Partisanship government is wrong in princi- 
ple, but it took time to demonstrate that in practice. I say this 
without reflection upon the individual citizen or the public 
official who is partisan, for after all, when one finds a condition 
which is too big and too strongly rooted for any one single 
handed, or less than a majority, to uproot, we can not condemn 
him for being partisan. But I do not deceive myself, nor wish 
to deceive any one else with the idea that there is any prospect 
of having fairness out of any partisan system. Furthermore, if 
the real facts were placed before all men and women, so they 
might see how they are deprived of the best advantages, it is not 
conceivable that they would continue to follow a system which 
inevitably leads to special favors. The revilers of human rights 
now supply the literature that conceals actual facts and condi- 
tions, and pretend that certain conditions exist that do not exist. 
Since the people do not supply their own literature, they accept 
what comes to them with doubts, but the doubt is so vague that 
not many have the time or opportunity to sort out from the 
common mass of literature the true from the sham. It is not 
the voters in the dominant parties who are subservient to or- 
ganized wealth, but “ big business” has employed tricks to fool 
the rank and file of the voters; so instead of electing officials to 
represent the people in their own interests, the voters have un- 
wittingly elected men whom “big business” rules. Yes, the 
Wall Street market reports deal with the facts frankly as shown 
by the quotation. Hundreds of other such reports are available, 
but I will not cumber the records with them. 

If this Government was administered for the people instead of 
for party leaders and organized wealth there would be no strikes 
to deal with. Strikes have no justification, except in the fact 
that organized wealth has violated the most sacred laws of 
government and perverted government into a rule for itself, 
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Under those conditions strikes are not only excusable when or- 


derly, but are sometimes necessary. With partisan control, how- 
ever, we can not rid ourselyes of the rule by organized wealth. 
Organized wealth furnishes the “dough” for the dominant 
political party campaign committees. It thereby retains a 
“stand in” with the party leaders. It pays the campaign ex- 
penses of the candidates that it can depend upon and pays the 
subsidized press for booming them and for excoriating their 
opponents. The voters are so often deceived by this method that 
they elect a majority of the officials, who wittingly or unwit- 
tingly are ruled by organized wealth. Therefore“ big business“ 
gets practically what it wants and prevents the people getting 
what they need most. . 

No one who understands American politics need be ignorant 
of the purposes of the President’s message in regard to the strike. 
No assurance is given to the American people in the message, 
when practical politics are taken into consideration. It is good 
enough in its appearance upon paper. It is committed to the 
eight-hour day, which, measured with any longer period, is 
right; but we would have the eight-hour day anyway, and the 
main effect of the President’s intervention is.to secure, if pos- 
sible, an increase of commissioners on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to consider a raise of freight rates—exactly what 
the railways are fighting for. Right there is the trap. If in 
enlarging the commission politics are played, as they were in 
the creation of the Federal Reserve Board, the commission 
would be packed with new commissioners who would take the 
view of organized wealth in making the adjustment. It will all 
be covered up by the “ fine hand ” of “ big business,” like the per- 
fidity of the Federal reserve act was. 

Before the passage of the Federal reserve act “ big business“ 
made the people believe that it was opposed, but has now hired 
all the prominent writers who would swerve their language for 
money to praise it and publish the articles. Since the passage 
of that act organized wealth feels secure. It has “ Uncle Sam” 
in its grasp and the credit of the Nation to back its schemes. It 
owns the large banks, and they rule the Federal reserve banks, 
“Uncle Sam” gives them all the credit they want practically 
free. With the use of that credit they exploit the world and 
charge the American people the “ freight.” 

I challenge anyone to present an argument with a grain of 
truth in it denying that American credit has been extended to 
Europe and other countries and made the excuse to keep the in- 
terest rates high in America. The big banks are robbing the 
railways by high interest rates, and the railways come to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to have it jack up the freight 
rates. The big railway magnates own these big banks, so they 
can rob the smaller stockholders in the railway and at the same 
time appeal to the people for sympathy... You can see the game. 
It is all to increase the income for the big banks, and inci- 
dentally the railway dividends may get a little by increasing 
freight rates. 

If the Wall Street bunch had not ruled for the last 30 or more 
years and had not engaged to have America supply materials and 
back up the credit of Europe to carry on the war, interest rates 
would now be less in America. Over $1,000,000,000 credit has 
recently been given to foreign lands, out of which sharp financiers 
scalped a big profit. But their direct profit is n mere bagatelle 
compared with the profit they make by keeping the interest 
rates high to American consumers of credit. As there are near 
$100,000,000,000 debts and stocks which the American people 
pay interest on, the sharp financiers find it to their advantage 
to juggle domestic and foreign credit. By juggling of credits 
they are able to keep the rates of interest 2 or 8 per cent above 
what they otherwise would be. At even 2 per cent it costs the 
American people an excess of $2,000,000,000 annually. The in- 
justice of it is that this credit is supported by the very people 
to whom it is charged. It could not be done except for the 
deposits the people place in the banks, coupled with the Govern- 
ment backing the same speculators with the Government credit. 

Organized wealth knows full well that Europe will be bank- 
rupt when the war ends—in fact, is now. Europeans are now 
living largely upon products from American toil, for which but 
small pay will ever come back. We produce for them instead of 
for ourselves. It is our “system,” or rather the one forced 
upon us. Bonds and notes of foreign countries gotten by sharp 
financiers are sold to American small investors. When the 
crash comes, as it will in a few years, organized wealth 
will have unloaded. It has already scalped its profits, so what 
does it care except to keep things smooth as long as there are 
55 schemes to play before the public will be permitted to 

now. 

Even organized wealth may get a jolt from Europe. Europe 
is trading its gold for our valuable products. About 1908, on the 
floor of this House, when the Aldrich-Vreeland monetary forces 


were doing the groundwork for the Federal reserve act, I sug- 
gested that Europe might see before America would that gold 
is not indispensable as a money, and might before we realized 
that unload its gold on us in exchange for our valuable prod- 
ucts, and then demonetize gold. When the war closes we may 
find all the gold of the world on our hands or have contracts 
for it. We will be the big creditor nation, and instead of having 
used our vast products for Americans first, that we might have 
plenty and be happy, we will have parted with much of our 
goods, thus forcing the American consumers to pay billions of 
dollars more than they otherwise would, and the plain people 
still not have enough, and in payment we may find ourselves in 
possession of what Europe can by simple decree destroy the 
value of. All the rest of the world may demonetize gold 
and make American greed look like 10 cents. 

There is a remedy for all this, but that remedy would not 
suit organized wealth. The remedy is Government ownership of 
the principal instruments of production and distribution; that 
is, the public utilities, the transportation, financial exchanges, 
facilities for the transfer of information, and insurance, With 
public ownership and operation of these there would be no 
such monopolies as exist now, and no 2 per cent of the popu- 
lation would own 60 per cent of the wealth as it is now. 

There would be a development of business for the people 
themselyes, not as speculators nor as the victims of speculators, 
but development along the lines of production for the use of 
the people. Why can we not be busy producing for ourselves 
to secure greater conveniences instead of for foreigners? We 
can increase and conserve our products for America first. No 
sane, thinking person can believe that we need a foreign field 
in which to sell our goods. For whatever we need from abroad 
we can easily exchange of what we have that foreigners need. 
That is all the foreign commerce that is worth anything to the 
American people. I realize that it will be said that we were 
not busy before the war commenced, and that we have been 
since, and that that is proof that we need foreign commerce. 
I admit that if we let organized wealth rule, as we have been 
doing, that they will let us work and produce just when it suits 
their selfish purposes, but that is no reason why we should not 
know that if Government and business were run on a system 
suited to all our needs, we would find ourselves in possession 
of the instrumentalities to keep most profitably busy all the 
time. 

I do not make this statement as one to fully cover the social 
problems, but merely to call attention to some of the incon- 
sistencies in our work here in Congress. I have simply called 
attention to some things that the subsidized press have never 
dared to discuss with any degree of liberality. But, Mr. 
Speaker, to merely think of these things will lead to nothing. 
I appeal to you and to my colleagues, but more particularly to 
the American people, to consider these remarks and certain 
other remarks which I recently extended, on invisible goy- 
ernment and the consequences of it, not because they are my 
remarks but because I have assembled some facts that seriously 
present problems for the people to solve. The people of our 
own country are paying billions of dollars annually that 
amounts to simple extortion. I call attention to the money, 
transportation, war, and other trusts, united as they are, form- 
ing the “ power behind” the “ political machines” that is forc- 
ing us to build a Navy and create an Army, with the intention 
to use that Navy and Army in wars of conquest, and not 
primarily intended as preparedness for a defense of our na- 
tional rights, It is, on the contrary, for the selfish purpose of 
promoting the schemes of organized wealth, Anyone who reads 
the evidence and examines the records and sees the signs every- 
where visible knows that the people will have to be more alert 
than they have been heretofore if they prevent its going through. 
The evidence on which the Navy and Army bills were basca 
prove that conclusively to any unprejudiced person. Nothing 
but an inordinate fear for the safety of the country can justify 
those who believe in “America first” to stand for the program. 
But that does not prevent organized wealth putting it over the 
people and finally making them believe that it was wise, because 
if they force us into wars, they will say, Why, here you sce 
how wise we were when we advised the Nation to go into the 
extraordinary expenditures to start with, for here we are in 
the awful throes of war, and what if we had not been prepared?“ 

Mr. Speaker, colleagues, and Americans everywhere, in the 
inception the remedy lies with the people. As a people we can 
not afford to be partisan any longer. The evidence has accumu- 
lated, and the proof is conclusive, that government by party 
simply means government run by leaders who are ruled by 
organized wealth. There is one way only to have a government 
of, by, and for the people, and that is for the voters to strike 
against partisan rule—the rule which means the few against 
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the many. If the voters continue to elect men to Congress and 
other high places who are in sympathy, thought, or association, 
either a part of, or under the influence of, organized wealth, it 
can only result in further increase in the cost of living and 
creation of a still greater financial imperialism. No one who 
loves his country or honors the Star-Spangled Banner, the 
flag of the brave and true, should allow himself to be lashed 
into party prejudice to help foist:. upon the United States the 
forces that now rule. In the name of that flag and for the 
people let us obliterate party lines when these important meas- 
ures are presented, for the American people will place the 
country above party and vote for the men who stand by the 
people’s cause. 

Organized wealth keeps its eye on politics. It makes that a 
part of its business. It contributes liberally to the leading poli- 
ticians whom it can rule, and these politicians, say to the voters, 
“Don’t mix politics and business.” Big business” sees to it 
that it has control of the politicians, because that enables big 
business to control legislation to suit its business. It mixes 
politics with business. Look at its United States Chamber of 
Commerce. Look at all the civil and commercial clubs and as- 
sociations that it has organized. Look at numerous other ways, 
too many to mention, it has for controlling politics and in- 
fluencing legislation. Whenever any one tells the plain people 
upon the farms, in the shops, in the stores, and elsewhere, that 
they should not mix business with politics, they are simply the 
mouthpieces of organized wealth. The running of government 
is a real business matter, the most important business, and con- 
nects with all other business, and vitally effects the results of 
the work of everyone. 


Address of Cardinal O'Connell, of Boston, at the Convention 
of the American Federation of Catholic Societies, at New 
York, August 20, 1916. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER F. TAGUE, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, September 6, 1916. 


Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me by the 
House to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I will insert the 
speech of Cardinal O'Connell, of Boston, before the American 
Federation of Catholic Societies, at New York, August 20, 1916: 

[From the Boston Post, Monday, Aug. 21, 1916.] 
CHURCH America’s Best DEFENDER—STANDS ALWAYS ron LIBERTY 

UNDER Law, Sars CARDINAL O'CONNELL—DEMANDS REAL LIBERTY. 

New Tonk, August 20. 
of Boston, spoke on the topic “ Our 
t of the convention of the American 
His ad follows : 


8 Cardinal T enana, 3 
‘oun Ly e opening to-n 
Federation of Catholic Societies. 
“OUR COUNTRY.” 
“A land, broad and fair and free, its shores washed by two — 


oceans; its t mountains s prionai treasures ; = trac 
forests’ yielding the hoarded wealth of centuries; ae al ty ieee 
the fortunes be untold millions; its e ds of re- 


sources still but scarcely touched and beneath th 


in our adm love for it we, the’ children of this great Nation, are 
wont, with reason, to call God's own country, America. No empty 
rhetoric is s; not fan „but fact furnishes t reason of our en- 
usiasm for such a b t as every citizen of America can call his 
very own. 
“Were this a gathering of financiers eager for still greater wealth, 
of merchant 51 ees yearning for still Mager markets, of adventurers 
sighing tor still richer elds, the story of this country’s material re- 


sources, of mines still hidden, of rivers still wasted, 
un ipod in a word, the recounting of 3 75 money power of all these 
things waiting to be energized, would be a theme to thrill such 
an audience, eager to learn more and more of all of America’s future 
and America's promise to those who can wrest her secrets from ber and 
lead the way to her boundless treasure house. 

“And yet, when all that fascinating story has been exhausted, the 
true core of the hold America has upon our faithful love still remains 
unrevealed. And so to those who like you here present are doml- 
nated not by mere material aims and hopes and selfish purposes, 
but by nobler and higher impulsis and Instincts and rpa the * 


am of th oe sources of wealth of our t G while interesting enough 
to hear, will still leave you not unimpressed but almost apathetic and 
cold. And the reason is not far to seek. 


MILLIONS BORN ONLY TO TOIL. 


“For well you know that out of the teeming millions of our popula- 
tion few indeed will ever be asked to sit at the banker's 8 Kapi 


a toil and labor which 8 we know grow at times into a burden almost 
Surely to these 


fntolerabl ble. millions the story of the wealth and re- 


the weight of t 
5 an the gloom of the Lil noe s life 
eavy en into a B Ret aaa hope. It is that sacred 
spark of heavenly fire which, amid umbing pet 
sordid life, gives the courage Kock the spirit of life, his eyes to the 
level of every man, however far above him, with a sure sense of funda- 
mental eq ty. 
FREEDOM HIS HAPPINESS. 
“It is the she Ty neith that he is a man as any other man, whatever his 
station ; Rice he is ther chattel nor thing nor possession, but an indi- 
pena ae in body, in mind, and heart; in a word, the one 
rat co! tutes his a tipena is his freedom, That is the 
mg h dear to the neman heart beyond all the kingdoms of the world. 
And that, more than all the treasures of this country, is the very heart 
and core ‘of the love we all bear for America. 

“It is because America is the home of freemen and because over all 
alike waves her sacred banner of liberty that we love her with a love 
next “eee to that we owe to the kingdom of God. It is because every 
man living on her sacred soil can say those three little words, ‘I am 
free,’ whether he be rich or poor; that whatever his race or color or 
creed, he can tread the earth upright and freely measure the power of his 
brain and the strength of ews with all the other milfions of men 
about him; it is because he has a Government which he helps to make 


and an opportunity which he helps to create; that he is hemmed in by 
no le; dvantage ; that he is neither bondsman nor serf nor slave; 
it is use of this, and this alone, that every citizen of this land loves 


her with an undying love and strives for her stability and perpetuity. 
NO MAN LAW TO HIMSELF. 


“Take away freedom from a nation and what is all the rest? The 
deep mines o Id and silver and coj eee the endless wealth of in- 
dustries, with the comforts and luxur! the purchase, what are all 


these without freedom ? Konig oe — ess than nothing. It 18 
as if you had blinded a man in mockery bade him gaze at 
the beauty of the heavens. Even — vy gilded cage the — — beats 
upon the tears them and rends them, or dies still crying the heart- 
eres ni 55 the human soul—tliberty. 

“An t is liberty? Since it means so much to all human life that 
nothing can take its place or supplant it, it is well to study just what 
it is and what depends upon it. One g we know ts certain—that 
upon our answer hangs not only our own individual happiness but the 
very existence of America itself. For if it is true that America has 
8 us liberty, it is truer still that liberty alone can preserve America. 

is no paradox but the simplest truth. Let us see, If by liberty is 

meant that every Ameri rican is a law unto himself, then let me say here 

frank! ane fearlessly that neither America nor any other land ever 

t to grant such H . For America, good as she cer- 

ts, never has intended to be so good as to destroy herself. And 

is more certain than this, that any nation granting to each 

e aad to be a law unto himself, that moment signs her own 
death warrant, 


FREEDOM UNDER LAW. 


“There certainly can be no need to labor this 
anyone in the whole eve who does not see that un 
there can be ther crime nor ene 
prison, neither law nor lawgiver, Lay Bd 
nor Government? Such liberty of A 
That much must be clear to everyone. 
courts and legislatur the officers of 
criminals, the clear in retation mus 
means freedom 


ent. Is there 

er such terms of 

neither court nor 

y. nor rights, nor State, 

ca would mean her suicide. 

‘kod since we see all about us 

overnment, and the prisons for 

be that even American liberty 

th nt, a freedom according to standards fixed 

5 co Sena by law. Indeed, liberty and law must always go hand 
and. 


“ Now let me ask, since restraint must ever accompany true liberty, in 
what is a free man ony free? The only answer to that question is 
he is free for not for evil. And here we are at once before an- 
other all-impo APO pete tes is good and what is evil? And since 
pel is the purpose of civilized government to answer that question in 

rer statute it frames, we pass immediately to the dilemma, between 
the ores . = every organized State must finally be driven, either 


the abso 5 formulating its own inflexible decrees of 
right or gaia “and n itself by force alone, or the divine 
right of justice resting upon the etern rinciples of and in- 
be san upon the Nation’s statute books as the highest guide to all her 
citizens. 


NO LAW WITHOUT GOD, 


“This means, if it means anything at all, that as there can be no 
liberty without law there can be no law without God. And so every 
human being in search of liberty must inevitably accept one or another 
of these three th bsolute 8 absolute State tyranny of the 
law founded a the eternal principles of Divine justice, either the 
whim of a g alone on force of arms or sacred law founded 
upon the pr pies of religion, or no law at all. Let him seek and seek 
forever, but from this inexorable logie he can never hope to escape. 

“Tt follows very clearly from this that the State which throws off 
religion must by inevitable necessity accept either anarchy or tyrann 
and both end in utter destruction. No one who knows anything at a 
of past history can help seeing that this is the positive teaching 55 
facts. The whole story of Rome and Greece and Assyria and E 


point clearly to this one only conclusion. Every single one of t rot 
was founded on a religious basis of law. And whatever of strength 
they gathered or gained they wrested from popular faith in those prin- 


ciples. As in time the falsity of their superstition became manifest 
their false 8 were thrown to the winds. Yet utterly false as 
they were they lent some fundamental ideas of a spiritual responsibility 
to a power ou e and above themselves. 


WARNING VOICE OF HISTORY. 


“So long as that idea of . lasted it gave strength to 
authority and power to the When the people discovered the 
folly of their own incredulity all authority went witb it and anarchy 
was at the door. And soon luxury, effeminacy, avarice, and the whole 
family of human vices weakened every 1 8 of law, and the great- 
ness and power of these nations utter sappeared. For a short 
while the travay of absolutism was subs ed tor the restraint, in 
which even thelr superstitions served to hold them. But soon the 
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tyrants met the usual fate of all tyrants, the door was suddenly 
wrenched open, the eternal enemy, the barbarian, stood in the thresh- 
old, and a great empire had fallen. 

“It is a far cry from America to ancient Assyria and Egypt, and yet 
from out the enres of fallen empires the warning voice of history 
speaks even to this youngest of all the nations, our own America. But 
nearer, much nearer, comes many another warning. Not once, but a 
hundred „ have even the modern Christian nations learned the awful 
cost of that lack of eternal yigilance which alone can safeguard liberty. 


EUROPE REAPS HARVEST. 


“ And even to-day poor, blood-drenched Europe, though she strive to 
hide eyen from her own eyes the true cause of suicidal war, is at 
last thoroughly convince that the Voltaires and the Vivi the 
Haeckels and the Nietsches, the Tolstois and the Huxleys, the ts 
and all the rest of that monstrous brood, who for now ears have 
impoisoned the thought and embittered the heart of the student youth, 
are now reaping their terrible but abundant harvest. 

“The children before whose eyes the crucifix, the sign of renunciation 
and restraint, was torn from the wall of the schoolroom, and from 
whose little books the very name of God was blotted out in infamy, 
the generation trained in the selfish principle whose chief dogma was 
*Let us live to-day for to-morrow we die,’ are dying by the millions. 
And unless an all-merciful God soon rescues Burope, only a small frag- 
ment will be left to tell the story, the bitter, heart-rending story of 
how much sorrow and suffering it takes to lead a nation out from the 
blindness of infidelity up again to its ancient vision of God, of the 
law of Christ, and of the happiness of a Christian state. 


THIS NATION ON TRIAL, 


No, the lessons are not far to seek; but who, even now, takes the 
pains to read them? Even to-day when all Europe is expiating its 
—_ a a t God es e ZAT oa orar pasate 8 1 
great cities an a e of open infidel is shouting his gospel, his 
ere to the millions. Freedom, freedom, is their cry and thar shib- 
boleth, Free Le ec free life, free love, that is their trinity and 
thelr whole gospel. e know there are thousands—yes, hundreds of 
thousands—who are rushing to meet that cry—men who want neither 
law nor restraint nor government of any kind. Their conventleles are 
wide open, thew existence is no secret. But there are millions—yes, 
millions, and the number is . though not openly 
joining their ranks have accep their principles. Anyone who knows 
anything at all of this country must know that this is the actual condi- 
tion of things; and N that, can he for one moment doubt that 
this Government and this Nation are on trial for their very life in a 
thousand tribunals all over the land? 


LAYING AX TO ROOT OF TREE. 


“Do you think that people like these, who have cast aside God and 
law, are merely looking calmly on while a few, by fair means or foul 
are gatherin such wealth as even emperors ve never dreamed 
And do you think that the child whose only catechism teaches him that 
God is a 1 4 — that property — ld are legal robbery, and that marital 
laws are nonsense, is g to grow op to-morrow an inactive 
witness of the intolerable conditions all about bim? Do you think that 
he is not waiting for the day when he will be big enough and strong 
enough to we into violent practice the solemn lessons so rpg oe 
taught him? Why the very streets of the whole Nation are filled wi 
the cries of every manner of doctrine against organized society and all 
that it stands for and ev hing upon which it rests. Here under our 
very cyes the ax Is being laid to the root of the tree. We have only 
to look to realize that the very cornerstone of our Government is 
menaced from a hundred different sanes 

“If ever America needed the whole-hearted love of her children, it 
is to-day. If ever she needed to prepare, not merely to guard against 
attack from without, but more, a —— times more, against dangers 
which threaten her very existence, it is to-day—dangers all the more 
insidious that they don the cap of freedom and clothe themselves in the 
garb of guardians of liberty. 


CAN DEPEND ON CATHOLICS, 


“I know there are thousands, yes millions, of our best citizens who 
see these dangers and are alert to their malicious and corru ting in- 
fluences. But of all that vast array of those who love America upon 
none may she so surely and reliably depend in every need and emergency 
as upon the 18,000,000 Catholics, who are proud to be at the same time 
subjects of the kingdom of God on earth and citizens of America. 

it is not we Catholics, but the leaders of all the non-Catholic bodies 

who openly declare that Protestantism has lost its hold upon the 
masses—that every year hundreds of their churches are closed and those 
still left open are half empty. It is not we, but the Protestant leaders 
themselves who say that the descendants of those who a 5 
held a living faith in God, in Christ, and in the tenets of their belief 
have in our own day drifted into o infidelity and skepticism that 
has eaten out the whole fabric of their faith. 

“And if they who best know avow these things, then undoubtedly 
they must be true. And if this Is true, then it means just one thing— 
that the moral fiber and the moral pact les upon which alone this 
Government depends for its strength is just so much the weaker; 
and it is equally true that American liberty has just so many less to 
defend it and to safeguard it. 

“We are making no accusations here—we are merely repeating the 
very words of hundreds of those who are recognized as leaders and 
prophets among their own coreligionists. 


GROWTH OF CATHOLICISM. 


But side by side with these admissions is the other fact which we 
know, and which they all know quite as well as we: One of the start- 
ling phenomena of the age is the tremendous growth of Catholicism in 
America—a growth so startling and so impressive and so urgent that 
each year it taxes to the utmost capacity the ever-increasing number 
and alee of the churches and the tireless labor of bishops and priests 
whose care it is to minister to them. 

“And it is well for the N and future of America that this is so. 
for here at least is a religious organization upon whose sterling and 
steadfast worth she can absolutely rely as the very corner stone of 
law and order, the prop and — of Fla gor gy and a bulwark 
against corrupting forces of anarchy and decay, of irreligion and inf- 


delity. 

5 Look out over the whole field of the Nation's activity and tell me 
what other organization in that whole field has her experience in deal- 
ing with the great masses of the people. What other organization has 
won as she has, and as she to-day right here in America possesses, the 


full confidence and loyalty and respect of the general ulation? Why 
are her churches forever overcrowded and her mininters foreyer over- 
worked? Surely there must be an answer to this question. 


NO GOVERNMENT OWNS CHURCH, 


“Ask the ordinary man in the street and he will tell you it is because 
no government owns her, but all government needs her. It is because 
she will minister to the rich, but not one nor a thousand capitalists 
can purchase her or dominate her. It is because she holds the rich to 
a moral Feckoning and the richer and more powerful they are the less 
she flinches. It because in a world which has gone mad for wealth 
she stands by the r. It is because even from the poor she can still 
exact duty and virtue. It is because, though she loves all the outcasts 
and yictims of the selfish world she can unflinchingly make them throw 
down the arms of vengeance and take up the cross. 

“It is because she loves even the blackest sinner and sends to his 
knees the false-hearted pharisee. It is because before her altar all 
men are equal, not in words but in very truth. It is because not one 
of the 20,000,000 who in America call her by the tender name of 
mother, but knows that, though all the world forsake him, whether in 
shame or disgrace, in sorrow or in black despair, her arms are 8 
open, through the whole day and 3 the darkest night, in love to 
s embrace, to strengthen him, to guide him, to comfort him. It is 
because ef all the whole world he has found her alone always the same, 


INFLUENCE OVER HEARTS OF MEN, 


„These and a hundred other motives, if you care to listen, the man 
in the street will give you as the reason for the church's hold upon 
the people and the people’s unwavering affection for the church. nd 
this wonderful and universal influence over the hearts of men is the 
reason why no one who has the welfare of the whole people at heart 
can afford to ignore her. 

“We are well aware of the suspicions with which she is regarded, 
the jealousy which her influence arouses. To the suspicious she an- 
swers, ‘Here are my principles, read them; they are no secret, but the 
same for all alike.’ nd to those jealous of her influence she replies, 
‘Is ty eye evil because I am fe, * Though her enemies and those 
who distrust her ask her brutally, ‘What do you want, and what are 

ou after here?’ she answers frankly, honestly, and sincerely, ‘ Nothin 
ut liberty. We want only what is our right, the right of every legiti- 
mate organization in this whole country; no more, no less,’ 


DEMANDS PERFECT LIBERTY, 


We are strengthening your hand as a Nation by strengthening the 
moral fiber of the whole people. We teach them to love America even 
when often they can see small reason for unselfish affection. We teach 
them to obey your laws and t your authorities; we care nothin 
for your mines, your wealth, or your riches. We are neither a trus 
nor a syndicate who seek to control your franchises or esprai your 
resources. We inculcate truest patriotism, founded upon divine law. 
We are here to help men to kven alive the light of their souls, the hope 
of heaven, the love of God. That and that alone is why we are work- 
ing here. And for that we demand and insist upon our perfect lib- 
erty—a liberty which in the end brings far more help to you than you 
can summon from any other organization living under your flag. 

We have not committed to this country the safeguardin: 
lives, our fortunes, our property with any other understandin 
that in return for our loyalty you guarantee us protection in what to 
us is the most essential of all human rights—rellglous Liberty. 

“t We ask no favor. Your protection of our liberty is no favor—it is 
a part of this dual contract between our country and ourselves. We 
pledge ourselyes to keep our part—see to it that you keep yours as 
sacredly. We have a right, an unquestionable r ight, to legitimate 
representation in all the affairs of the country. If you discriminate 
a . us you are not keeping your contract; we are not getting true 

rty. 


of our 
than 


NOT TRUE LIBERTY. 


If because a citizen is a Catholic a thousand plausible pretexts 
are set out to discard him and discredit him in your cabinets and your 
courts, you are not keeping your contract; this is not liberty. If you 
stand by inactive while under your very eyes—yes; through your very 
mails which we pay for—we are insulted, 5 malſgned and 
openly villified, in filthy journals and nasty, indecent literature, unfit 
to be printed or read, spread broadcast that dupes and bigots may be 
poisoned against us, so that we may be robbed even of our public 
rights, then you are not 1 your contract; this is not liberty. 

“t You are only runie the hand, the s. rongest hand held out 
to help you; you are spurning the aid of those who again and again 
yo have found in your hour of direst need the most willing to die 
or you.’ 

5 bh yes; we know very well the whole litany of accusations against 
us. e give only a divided allegiance. We are scheming for govern-- 
ment. These are all lies so patent that they need no answer. Indeed, 
those who fing them out will never listen to any answer. But I am 
going to answer them once and forever here to-night. 

“As a cardinal I may be supposed to know what I am saying on this 
subject. And on my word as a gentleman of honor I am speaking the 
simple, absolute truth. 

“I have known intimately, See and officially three 9 
pontiffs— three Po of the Catholic urch. I am a priest now 32 

ears; I am a bishop 15 years, and a cardinal 5 years. I have had 

e closest relations with not only the Pope but the whole Roman 
cura. I know well every priest in my diocese and every bishop in this 
country. Yet never, never in all that experience have I ever heard 
spoken, lisped, or whispered, or even hinted, by any or all of these 
anything concerning America and American institutions but words of 
affection, of tender and kindliest solicitude for her welfare; never a 
syllable that could not be printed in the boldest type and distributed 

roughout the land; neither plot nor scheme nor plan; but only senti- 
ments of admiration and love. If there is plotting I ought to know 
it. Yet absolutely and honestly of such things I have never heard 
even a whisper. 

“This is my answer to all these insinuations. That I know the 
truth, I think, no one will deny; that after such a pledge I am still 
concealing the truth, that I must leave to those who, I repeat, will 
never listen to my answer. 

ALLEGIANCE NOT DIVIDED. 

“The Catholic civil allegiance divided? Why, look across the sea, 
to where all Europe is in arms. Every Catholic is fighting loyally, 
giving his very life for his own country. And though some of these 
countries have merited little gratitude from any Catholic, still the very 

riests are in the trenches, each a defender of his native land. Where, 
Pask of any honest witness of these facts under his very eyes, where is 
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this divided civil allegiance? And the Pope—tis there one in this coun- 


try who, after this war, will ever dare to accuse the Pope of interfer- 
ence in civil affairs or of weakening the OTA of citizens? 

“ Behold him, the universal father of the falthful, looking out over 
all the world, and weeping and praying for the peace of all nations, 
offering solace and counsel to all alikc—a lonely, pathetic figure e 
Christ—begging the world to listen that he may heal all and help all. 
The world knows the truth to-day of the position of the Pope in rela- 
tion to all the nations. Not another word is needed. 

“Our country—the land which above all others we love most—God 
keep you free m such enemies, the worst of all that confronts you 
whose hate would rob your most faithful sons of that for which they 
love sca true liberty, blessed holy liberty—the freedom to 
Wors God. 

Beyond our lives we love our faith, and with these same lives we 
stand ready to defend the land which gives us liberty. 


PURPOSE OF FEDERATION. 


“These are the sentiments of every Catholic throughout the lan 
these the sentiments of every member of the Catholic Federation o 
America. It is that these sentiments may be better understood and 
more widely known that the federation exists and works and strives. 
`- “This great metropolis may well be proud of this gathering here to- 
night; yes, and America may well thank God that the Catholic Church, 
heeding neither malice nor slander, goes her glorious 
immortali 
up the strength of the nations as she 
who adore the 8 5 Kings and recognize His TR — over all the 
world are always 
mandates of 


sides your very existence 
Cath 


good fortune—that while from a thousand 
is threatened by false and pernicious prin- 
olſe Church uana this Catholic federation stand ever 


ica with a sacred and undying love for the liberty she has promised to 
gecure for her. Let America also learn to love the Catholic Church 
and Catholic federation as the stanchest safeguard of American liberty.” 


Speech of Theodore Roosevelt. 


‘ 


“I come to advocate the election of Charles E. Hughes as President 
of the United States, and the election of a Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives to sup ort him, and pre some of the reasons why in a 
. 95 it would be a grave ortune for the people of the Unit: 

tates to reelect Mr. Wilson.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HOR. JOHN R. FARE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN tue House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, September 6, 1916. 


Mr. FARR. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted by the 
House, I insert in the Recorp the speech of Theodore Roosevelt, 
made at Lewiston, Me., Thursday evening, August 31, 1916, as 
follows: 

SPEECH or THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

I come here to Maine to advocate the election of Charles E. 
Hughes as President of the United States, and the election of a 
Senate and House of Representatives to support him, and to give 
some of the reasons why in my judgment it would be a graye 
misfortune for the people of the United States to reelect Mr. 
Wilson. 

I make no merely partisan appeal. I ask the support of all 
good citizens for our cause. I ask the support of all good Ameri- 
cans. And I not merely ask, but demand as a matter of right, 
that every citizen voting this year shall consider the question at 
issue from the standpoint of America, and not from the stand- 
point of any other nation. 

The root idea of American citizenship, the necessary prereq- 
uisite for patriotic service at home and for service to mankind 
at large is that there shall be in our citizenship no dual allegi- 
ance.. There must be no divided loyalty between this country 
and the country from which any of our citizens, or the ancestors 
of any of our citizens, have come. The policy of the United 
States must be shaped with a view to two conditions only: 
First, with a view to the honor and interest of the United 
States; and, second, with a view to its interest of the world as 
a whole. It is therefore our high and solemn duty both to pre- 
pare our own strength so as to guarantee our own safety and 
also to treat every foreign nation in any given crisis as its 
conduct in that crisis demands. The citizen who does not so 
act, and who endeavors to shape America's policy in the interest 
of the country from which he or his ancestors have sprung, is 
no true American, and has no moral right to citizenship in this 
country. Any attempt to organize American citizens along 
politico-racial lines is a foul and evil thing. Any organization 
of American citizens which acts in the interest of a foreign 
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power is guilty of moral treason to the Republic. It is because 
of such action that I condemn those professional German- 
Americans who in our politics act as servants and allies of 
Germany, not as Americans interested solely in the honor and 
welfare of America; and I would condemn just as quickly 
English-Americans or French-Americans or Irish-Americans who 
acted in such manner. 

Americanism is a matter of the spirit, of the soul, of the mind; 
not of birthplace or creed. 

WE CARE NOTHING AS TO WHERE ANY MAN WAS BORN 


or as to the land from which his forefathers came, so long as 
he is whole-heartedly and in good faith an American and nothing 
else. If the man is a good American, we care nothing as to his 
creed, whether he be Protestant, Catholic, or Jew; we care 
nothing whether his ancestors came over in the Mayflower, or 
whether he himself was born in England or Ireland, in France 
or Germany, in Scandinavia or Russia. Some of the very best 
Americans I have ever known were men who were born abroad ; 
and in every great period of American history the Americans 
who deserved best of their country have included men of differ- 
ent creeds, men whose ancestors had for generations lived on 
this soil, and other men who themselves, or whose parents, had 
come from some of the lands of the Old World. But all these 
men alike acted as Americans and nothing else, and with an 
undivided loyalty to this Nation, and not with a half loyalty to 
this Nation and a half loyalty to some Old World nation. 

During the last two years we have seen an evil revival in 
this country of non-American and anti-American division along 
politico-racial lines; and we owe this primarily to the fact that 
President Wilson has lacked the courage and the vision to lead 
this Nation in the path of high duty, and by this lack of affirma- 
tive leadership has loosened the moral fiber of our people, has 
weakened our national spirit, and has encouraged the upgrowth 
within our own borders of separatism along the lines of racial 
origin. When our own Government so acted as to bring shame 
on all our people, it shook the spirit of loyalty among those to 
whom it was vital that loyalty should be taught. Full-hearted 
allegiance is shattered by the government that fails to uphold 
the honor and interest of the nation by immediate and effective 
action when the lives of its citizens are menaced or taken by 
foreign powers. 


THE CAUSE OF PREPAREDNESS THE CAUSE OF AMERICANISM. 


The cause of preparedness is inseparably connected with the 
cause of Americanism, of patriotism, of whole-hearted loyalty 
to this Nation, and to all for which all the great men of this 
Nation in the past have stood. The events of the last two years 
have made it evident that the dreams of the professional 
pacifists were not merely dreams, but nightmares, so far as the 
unfortunate nations who trusted them were concerned. More- 
over, in practice these pacifists have shown not only utter 
futility, but moral baseness. They have not only been helpless 
to defend themselves, but they have been so anxious to save 
their own skins that they have not dared to say one word 
against triumphant wrong and in favor of the right that was 
crushed by the wrong. There are few things more revolting 
than such an attitude when taken by professional moralists. 

As the world now is, our great free democracy must under- 
stand that unless it can protect itself by its own strength—and 
its strength is not strength at all unless it is carefully trained 
in advance—it will sooner or later suffer the fate that China is 
suffering before our eyes. Thanks to the fact that President 
Wilson has sometimes led us wrong, and sometimes not led us 
at all, and that at the best he has merely followed afar off 
when convinced that it was politically safe to do so, we are at 
this moment no more prepared to defend ourselves than we 
were two years ago when the world war broke out. At last we 
have begun the work of restoring our Navy to the position it 
formerly held; . ; 

BUT IT WILL TAKE YEARS TO UNDO THE HARM DONE 
when in 1910 the Democratic Party gained control of the House 
and stopped upbuilding the Navy; and it is entirely impossible 
to make the Navy what it should be made as long as we have a 
President who appoints and retains at its head a public official 
of the type of Mr. Daniels. Our Regular Army should be in- 
creased to a quarter of a million men, with a short-service term 
of enlistment; this would give us a mobile army of 125,000 men, 
enough to patrol the Mexican border without help from the 
National Guard, when Mr. Wilson halts between feeble peace 
and feeble war. But this is not enough. The events of the 
past two years have shown that no people can permanently pre- 
serve its freedom unless that people is trained to arms. Above 
all, this is true of a democracy. The enjoyment of right must go 
hand in hand with the performance of duty. Universal suffrage 
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can not be justified unless it connotes the performance by every 
voter of full duty to the State both in peace and in war. The 
man who refuses to fit himself to fight in righteous war for his 
country is not fit to yote in that country. We should follow the 
examples of the free democracies of Switzerland and Australia. 
There should be in this country a system of universal obligatory 
military training in time of peace, and in time of war universal 
service in whatever capacity the man or woman shall be judged 
most fit to serve the Commonwealth. 

The policies of Americanism and preparedness, taken together, 
mean applied patriotism. There should be correlation of policy 
and armament, Our first duty as citizens of the United States 
is owed to the United States. But if we are true to our prin- 
ciples we must also think of serving the interests of mankind 
at large. In addition to serving our own country, we must 
shape the policy of our country so as to secure the cause of 
international righteousness, fair play, and humanity. Our first 
duty is to protect our own rights; our second to stand up for 
the rights of others. President Wilson has signally failed to 
perform either duty. 

THEY CAN BE PERFORMED ONLY BY DEED. 


Words alone are useless. But, above all, fine words about 
abstract qualities which are contradicted by unworthy deeds 
in concrete cases are much worse than useless, because they 
teach us habits of hypocrisy, and because they cause other na- 
tions to regard us with utter contempt. President Wilson, in 
his Decoration Day speech, said: 

We hold dear the principle that small and weak States have as much 
right to their sovereignty and independence as large and strong nations. 

These were the fine words. They were spoken about the ab- 
stract. When it became his duty to reduce them to deeds in 
the concrete Mr. Wilson immediately flinched. The case of 
Belgium exactly met his definition. It was a small and weak 
State (and a highly civilized and well-behayed State). Its 
“right to sovereignty and independence” was trampled under 
foot by a neighboring “large and strong nation.” But as soon 
as the need for deeds arose Mr. Wilson forgot all about “the 
principle he held dear.” He promptly announced that we should 
be “neutral in fact as well as in name, in thought as well as in 
action,” between the small, weak, unoffending nation and the 
large, strong nation which was robbing it of its sovereignty 
and independence. Such neutrality has been compared to the 
neutrality of Pontius Pilate. This is unjust to Pontius Pilate, 
who at least gently urged moderation on the wrongdoers. The 
President’s fine words were used merely to cloak ignoble action 
and ignoble inaction. All Americans proud of their country 
should keenly resent the wrong he thereby did their country. 

As an American with exceptional international knowledge 
has said: 

„ + > A single official expression by the Government of the 
United States, a gle sentence 8 Assent and recording r. 
proval of what Germany did in Belgium, would have given to e 
people of America that ee to which they were entitled in their 
carnest Groping for the light. would have ranged behind American 
leadership the conscience and a of the neutral world. It would 
have brought to American diplomacy the respect and strength of loyalty 
to a great cause. But it was not to be. The American nt 
failed to rise to the demands of the great occasion. * > 

At this moment Mr. Wilson and Mr. Wilson's fuglemen ad- 
vance as his greatest claim that “he has kept us out of war.” 
This claim can be seriously made only by individuals who in- 
dorse President Wilson’s belief that deeds are nothing and 
words everything. War means a clash between the armed 
forces of two countries. Nowadays—thanks quite as much to 
the professional pacifists as to the militarists—it means, fur- 
thermore, the destruction of the lives of civilians and the prop- 
erty of civilians, as well as the property of the Government. 
Under President McKinley we had a war with Spain. Under 
President Wilson we are assured that we have had “peace” 

with Mexico. These are the words. Now for the deeds. Dur- 
ing the War with Spain fewer Americans were killed by the 
Spaniards than have been killed by Mexicans during the present 
“peace” with Mexico. Let me repeat this. A greater number of 


AMERICANS HAVE BEEN KILLED BY MEXICANS 


during these years, when we are officially informed that we 
have been at peace with them, than were killed by the Spaniards 
during our entire War with Spain. Moreover, when the War 
with Spain was through it was through. But peace still con- 
tinues to rage as furiously as ever in Mexico. Nor is this all. 
The instant effect of the outcome of the War with Spain was 
to put a stop to the dreadful butchery and starvation in Cuba 
and the Philippines, and the entry of both Cuba and the Philip- 
pines on a career of 18 years of peace and prosperity such as 
they have never known before in all their checkered history. 
But during these three years of Mr. Wilson's “peace” the 


Governme 


Mexicans themselves have been butchered by their own bandits 
steadily and without intermission; and Mexican women and 
children have died by thousands—probably by scores of thou- 
sands—of starvation and of the diseases incident to starvation. 
In other words, A 


MR. M’KINLEY’S WAR COST LESS BLOODSHED 


than Mr. Wilson’s peace; and it reflected high honor on the 
American people; whereas Mr. Wilson’s peace has been one of 
shame and dishonor for the American people, and one of ruin 
and bloodshed for the Mexicans themselves. 

Mr. Wilson says we have had peace with Mexico. He says he 
did not wage war with Mexico. If he takes any comfort out of 
this denial, let us not insist upon the proper terminology, and 
admit that he merely waged peace with Mexico. Well, as one 
incident of his waging peace, we took Vera Cruz. Some 75 men 
wearing the American uniform were killed and wounded, and 
three or four times that number of Mexicans. In Mr. McKin- 
ley’s war we took Manila, and Dewey’s fleet lost fewer men in 
the operation that resulted in the fall of Manila than were lost 
in the taking of Vera Cruz. Under these conditions, of what 
earthly consequence is it to assert that the taking of Vera Cruz 
was an act of peace and the taking of Manila an act of war? 
Only by a misuse of terminology, only by the use of an incorrect 
eee can we distinguish one military operation from 

e other. : 


The real difference was that Mr. Wilson became frightened ` 


and abandoned Vera Cruz, whereas Mr. McKinley did not aban- 
don Manila. Mr. Wilson’s operations were war just as much 
as Mr. McKinley’s. But Mr. Wilson was beaten in his war. It 
was a war which was entered into pointlessly and abandoned 
ignobly; it was a war which failed; a war which did damage 
both to the Mexicans, and ourselves and which in its outcome 
reflected infinite dishonor upon our Nation. But it was a war 
nevertheless, 

Again, in March last, Villa made a raid into American terri- 
tory. He was a bandit leader whose career of successful in- 
famy had been greatly aided by Mr. Wilson’s favor and backing. 
He was at the head of Mexican soldiers whose arms and ammu- 
nition had been supplied to them in consequence of 


MR. WILSON’S REVERSING MR, TAFT’S POLICY 


and lifting the embargo against arms and munitions into Mex- 
ico. They attacked Columbus, N. Mex., and killed a number 
of civilians and a number of United States troops. On the next 
day the President issued an announcement that adequate forces 
would be sent in pursuit of Villa “with the single object of 
capturing him.” On April 8 the announcement was made from 
the White House that the troops would remain in Mexico until 
Villa was captured. It was furthermore announced in the press 
dispatches from Washington that he was to be taken “dead or 
alive.“ Fine words! Only—they meant nothing. He is not 
dead. He has not been taken alive. 

On May 12 the pursuit of Villa was formally abandoned. On 
June 1 the official figures of the dead and wounded during this 
futile expedition were published and they showed that the killed 
and wounded included 


116 UNITED STATES SOLDIERS 


and 95 American civilians. Since then the Mexicans have killed 
many more. I notice, for example, in the press that at Decatur, 
Ala., there has just been buried Claude Bates, an American sol- 
dier, who died July 24 of wounds received two days previously 
in a fight with Mexican bandits. Every week I have seen press 
statements of the killing of American Regular soldiers or 
American civilians on the border. I do not know the total num- 
ber of these killings since June 1, but they include the Carrizal 
massacre. However, even before June 1, in this futile expedi- 
tion against Villa, more Americans had been killed and wounded 
than in all the fights by land and sea during the Spanish War, 
save only the Battle of Santiago itself. In other words, during 
this murderous “ peace ” of Messrs, Wilson and Carranza, in less 
than three months 


MORE AMERICAN BLOOD WAS SHED 


than in the destruction of the Spanish fleet at Manila, and than 
in the destruction of the Spanish fleet off Santiago, and than in 
the taking of Manila, and than in the fight at Guasimas; in 
short, in all the operations combined during the Spanish War, 
save only the actual Battle of Santiago itself. And yet there are 
persons who take comfort in speaking of one set of 
operations as being war, and who praise the other set as being 
part of our “ policy of peace ”—the blood-stained peace of Messrs. 
Wilson and Carranza, 

You do not have to accept my statement of conditions in 
Mexico. Accept the official statement of President Wilson's 
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Secretary of State to Carranza on June 20 last, which runs as 
Tollows: 

For three years the Mexican Republic has been torn with civil 
strife; the lives of Americans and other aliens have been sacrificed ; 
vast properties accumulated by American capital and enterprise have 
been destroyed or rendered nonproductive; bandits have been per- 
mitted to roam at will throughout the territory contiguous to the 
United States and to seize, without punishment, or without effective 
attempt at punishment, the property of Americans, while the lives of 
citizens of the United States who ventured to remain in Mexican ter- 
ritory or to return there to protect their interests have been taken, in 
some cases barbariously taken, and the murderers have neither been 
apprehended nor brought to justice. It would be difficult to find in 
the annals of the history of Mexico conditions more deplorable than 
those which have existed there during these recent years of civil war. 
It would be tedious to recount instance after instance, 


OUTRAGE AFTER OUTRAGE, ATROCITY AFTER ATROCITY, 


to illustrate the true nature and extent of the widespread condi- 
tion of lawlessness and violence which have prevailed. During the last 
nine months in particular the frontier of the United States along the 
lower Rio Grande has been thrown into a state of constant appre. 
hension and turmoil because of the frequent and sudden incursions into 
American territory and depredations and murders on American soil 
by Mexican bandits, who have taken the lives and destroyed the prop- 
erty of American citizens, sometimes carrying American citizens across 
the international boundary with the booty seized. American garrisons 
have been attacked at night, American soldiers killed and their equip- 
ment and horses stolen, American ranches have been raided, proper 
stolen and destroyed, and American trains wrecked and plundered. 

The attacks on Brownsville, Red House Ferry, Progreso post office, 
and Las Palades, all occurring during September last, are typical. In 
these attacks on American territory Carranzista adherents, and even 
Carranzista soldiers, took part in the looting, burning, and killing. 
Not only were these murders characterized 2 ruthless brutality, but 
uncivilized acts of mutilation were perpetrated. 

And this is Mr. Wilson's own official account of the“ peace” 
he has secured in Mexico! In this official statement President 
Wilson gives the final result of his policy in Mexico for the 
past three years. I call your attention to the fact that he states 
that the attacks on the four enumerated American towns in 
September last were “typical,” and says that y f 
In these attacks on. American 9 there were Carranzista ad- 
herents and Carranzista soldiers, who took part in the burning and 
killing.- Not pan were these murders characterized by ruthless bru- 
tality but uncivilized acts of mutilation were perpetrated. 

President Wilson therefore explicitly shows that the Carran- 
zistas, not once but repeatedly, made attacks on American 
towns and killed American citizens and mutilated them in 
September, 1915. Yet on October 19, 1915, less than a month 
later, this same President Wilson, through his same Secretary 
of State, formally announced to Carranza’s agent that it was 
his pleasure“ to take the opportunity “of extending recogni- 
tion to the de facto government of Mexico, of which Gen, 
Venustiano Carranza is the chief executive.” President Wilson 
thus recognized the government which, his own Secretary of 
State declares, had been less than a month previously engaged 
in repeated assaults upon Americans and in the invasion of 
American soil, the Government at whose head was Gen. Car- 
ranza, who, less than two months previously, on August 2, 
1915, had contemptuously refused to pay any heed to any rep- 
resentations of President Wilson on behalf of mediation, say- 
ing that “under no consideration would I permit interference 
in the internal affairs of Mexico.” President Wilson did not 
merely kiss the hand that slapped him in the face; he kissed 
that hand when it was 


RED WITH THE BLOOD OF AMERICAN MEN, WOMEN, AND CITILDREN 


who had been murdered and mutilated with, as President Wil- 
son, through his Secretary of State, says, ruthless brutality.” 

In all this shameful history of Mr. Wilson’s dealings with 
Mexico during the past three years nothing has been more 
shameful than his conduct at Tampico. 

At that time the particular bandit Mr. Wilson was favoring 
happened to be Villa. This, however, is of no consequence. Mr. 
Wilson has sometimes helped the different Mexican leaders of 
bandits against one another; now Villa against Huerta; now 
Carranza against Villa; but he has never stood up effectively 
for American rights against any of them. When he has ven- 
tured to take action against any of them, he has always hastily 
abandoned the attempt as soon as the resistance by the bandit 
involved became serious. 

At Tampico there was a general moyement of attack by the 
Mexicans on Americans and other foreigners. We had a squad- 
ron of American warships in the neighborhood. The Wilson ad- 
ministration declined to permit this squadron to be used to 
defend the lives of American men and the honor of American 
women, and the commanders of the German and English ships 
at Tampico had to step in and perform the task our repre- 
sentative had so basely abandoned. At the very time that the 
Mexican mob had surrounded the building in which the Ameri- 
cans had taken refuge and was howling for their blood the 
American fleet, in spite of the protests of the American naval 
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commander and in accordance with wireless orders from Wash- 
ington, was forced to steam out of the harbor and 
LEAVE THE AMERICANS TO BE MASSACRED 


by the Mexicans or rescued by the Germans or English. The 
case has been set forth in full and without successful contradic- 
tion by an expert in naval matters, Mr. Reuterdahl. I wish to 
say with all gravity and in all seriousness that in this case the 
offense of the murderous Mexican mob was not as serious as 
the offense of the American administration. 

On August 27, 1918, President Wilson said with marked 
oratorical effect: “ We shall vigilantly watch the fortunes of 
those Americans who can not get away from Mexico,” “ Vigi- 
lant watching "—* watchful waiting ’—the phrase matters notl- 
ing; for there never is any deed to back it up. Three years 
have passed since the date of this oration; three years of in- 
cessant elocution on the part of Mr. Wilson; three years of 
repeated invocations to humanity and peace by Mr. Wilson; 
and Mr. Wilson still continues to “ vigilantly watch the fortunes 
of those Americans who can not get away.” ‘There are not 
many of them left now. Hundreds have been killed, and Mr. 
Wilson has watched their fortunes as disinterestedly as if they 
had been rats pursued by terriers. This administration has dis- 
played no more feeling of responsibility for the American women 
who have been raped, and for the American men, women, and 
children who have been killed in Mexico, than a farmer shows 
for the rats killed by his dogs when the hay is taken from a 
barn. And now the American people are asked to sanction this 
policy in the name of peace, righteousness, and humanity. 

Throughout this time President Wilson, in pursuance of the 
poiey he enunciated in his message to Congress in December, 


’ 
HAS KEPT THIS COUNTRY PNPREPARED TO FIGHT 


any foreign foe. But he has allowed all of the factions in Mexico 
to prepare themselves to kill American soldiers and American 
civilians, In his message above quoted he says that he wilt 
“ follow the best practice of nations in matters of neutrality by 
forbidding the exportation of arms and munitions of war of any 
kind from the United States to any part of the Republic of 
Mexico.” This was on August 27, 1913. On February 2, 1914, 
he changed his mind—Mr. Wilson may have a single-track mind, 
but, as has been remarked, in that event he possesses unex- 
ampled switching facilities—and lifted the embargo on arms 
and munitions. On February 5 the papers published the news 
of the great rush of arms and ammunition across the border to 
the Mexican armies. A couple of hundred of American soldiers, 
sailors, and civilians were killed or wounded during the next 
two months. And on April 23, 1914, 
MR. WILSON AGAIN CHANCED HIS MIND 

and ordered that the embargo on arms be restored. But on 
May 15 he changed his mind again, and the embargo was lifted 
so far as shipments to Tampico and other Mexican ports were 
concerned. On May 27 the cargoes of arms which we had re- 
fused to allow to land at Vera Cruz were accordingly landed 
elsewhere and sent to Huerta, while on June 2 the Carranzistas 
got theirs through Tampico. On September 9 the embargo was 
lifted everywhere, and during the next few months military sup- 
plies of all kinds crossed the border for all of the Mexican fac- 
tions. 

On October 29, 1915, when all the factions had been amply 
supplied, Mr. Wilson again restored the embargo as to all fac- 
tions excepting the Carranzistas. On October 29 last, therefore, 
Mr. Wilson specifically permitted arms to be sent the adherents 
of the very same Carranza, who, according to his own Secretary 
of State, in the month of September, 30 days previous, on four 
specific occasions, invaded American territory and butchered 
American citizens, mutilating them before or after death. On 
the date when this embargo was thus raised the names of 276 
Americans who had been murdered had been officially placed 
on file. How many others had been murdered can not at pres- 
ent be told. 

President Wilson took Vera Cruz in 1914, as we were officialiy 
informed at the time, to get a salute for the flag, and to prevent 
the shipment of arms into Mexico. He did not get his salute. 
He did not prevent the shipment of arms, 

BUT SEVERAL HUNDRED MEN WERE KILLED OR WOUNDED. 
And then he brought the Army home without achieving either 
object. President Wilson sent an army into Mexico in 1916, as 
we were informed at the time, to get Villa “dead or alive.” 
They did not get him dead. They did not get him alive. Again 
several hundred men were killed and wounded. Again Presi- 
dent Wilson is bringing the Army home without achieving his 
object. Of course it is a mere play upon words to say that 
these were not “wars.” They were wars and nothing else; 
ignoble, pointless, unsuccessful little wars; but wars. They cost 
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millions of dollars and hundreds of lives, squandered to no pur- 


pose; they accomplished nothing, but they were wars. And 
yet Mr. Wilson’s defenders say that he “ has kept us out of war.” 
As a matter of fact, his policy in Mexico has combined all the 
evils of feeble peace with all the evils of feeble war. He has 
secured none of the benefits of war, but he has not avoided war. 
IIE HAS SACRIFICED THE HONOR AND THE INTEREST 

of the country, but he has not received the 30 pieces of silver. 
In fact, when Mr. Wilson forgets himself he admits that we 
have been at war; for example, on May 11, 1914, in an address 
oyer the dead marines at the navy yard in Brooklyn—in which, 
by the way, he in effect claimed sympathy on the ground that 
his feelings had been as much lacerated by sneers as the bodies 
of the dead men by bullets—he said that the marines had been 
engaged in a “ war of service.” A war of service to whom or 
what? Certainly not to the United States nor to Mexico nor 
to humanity at large. Was it to Mr. Wilson? 

As it is with “ war” so it is with “intervention.” President 
Wilson has again and again said he would not “intervene” in 
Mexico. As a matter of fact, he has intervened continuously. 
On January 8, 1915, he announced that the Mexicans had the 
right to “spill blood,” to spill as much blood as they pleased, 
without interference. The fact that the blood they were spilling 
included the blood of American citizens, both soldiers and 
civilians—and among them women and children—evidently did 
not weigh with him. On December 10, 1915, he said that it was 
“ None of our business what the Mexicans did with their gov- 
ernment, and so long as I have the power to prevent it nobody 
shall butt in to alter it for them.” Yet at that very time he 
had been “ butting in” for two years, and he has been “butting 
in” ever since; and he has avowed that he wished to alter it 
for them in all kinds of ways, from land tenures up and down. 
But as he never followed any policy of either intervention or 
nonintervention with any resolution, 

ALWAYS YIELDING AT THE CRITICAL MOMENT 


to some bandit chief of whom he became fearful, both his 
spasms of intervention and his spasms of nonintervention have 
alike been entirely futile. In August, 1913, he sent a special 
envoy to Mexico to tell Huerta he would not recognize him. 
He announced this himself in a note in October, and on De- 
eember 2 he announced he would not deal with the Huerta 
government. This was intervention and nothing else. It 
was such intervention as if, in 1877, some European Govern- 
ment had declined to recognize Hayes as President and insisted 
upon the seating of Tilden. Mr. Wilson intervened when he 
backed Villa against Huerta; he intervened when he turned 
against Villa and recognized Carranza. 

At one time Mr. Wilson’s policy of intervention produced such 
unhappy results that on June 2, 1915, he issued a formal warn- 
ing to the Mexican factions, in which he said that “ Mexico is 
apparently no nearer a solution of her tragical troubles than she 
was when the revolution was first kindled. She has been swept 
by civil war as if by fire. Her crops are destroyed, her cattle 
confiscated, her people flee to the mountains to escape being 
drawn into unavailing bloodshed, and no man seems to see or 
lead the way to peace and settled order. There is no proper pro- 
tection either for her own citizens or for the citizens of other 
nations resident and at work within her territory. Mexico is 
starving and without a government.” A delightful picture of 
the effects of Mr. Wilson's policy, by the way! He therefore tells 
Mexico that unless “within a very short time” the Mexican 
leaders get together for the relief and redemption of their pros- 
trate country the United States “ will be constrained to decide 
what. means should be employed” to deal with the situation. 
But, as usual with Mr, Wilson, this solemn warning 

MEANT PRECISELY AND EXACTLY NOTHING, 


and the Carranzistas and Villistas and the rest knew that 
it meant precisely nothing. They knew that Mr. Wilson would 
either not back up his words by deeds at all or else that he 
would back them up so feebly that by a sufficient show of re- 
sistance he could be forced to abandon his purpose. 

Some of the defenders of Mr. Wilson, in answer to Mr. 
Hughes’s merciless indictment of Mr. Wilson’s course, have 
sought to justify Mr. Wilson by attempting to turn the whole 
issue on the character of Huerta, who was the de facto Presi- 
dent when Mr. Wilson became President of the United States. 
They ask Mr. Hughes, “ Would you have recognized Huerta?” 
The answer is that any one of several courses could have been 
adopted, provided only that the course adopted had been fol- 
lowed with resolution and with full acceptance of the respon- 
sibility involved. 

There was much to be said in favor of the policy of recog- 
nizing Huerta and avoiding intervention. There was also much 
to be said in favor of the policy of refusing to recognize Huerta, 


which was intervention, and then of fully accepting the respon- 
sibility implied in intervention. But there is nothing to be said 
in favor 

OF WABBLING BETWEEN THE TWO POLICIES 
and neither recognizing Huerta nor accepting the responsibility 
for the chaos caused by failure to recognize him. Yet this was 
the course Mr. Wilson followed. 

There was no excuse for the recognition of Carranza, in view 
of Mr. Wilson's failure to recognize Huerta. All the objections 
to Huerta applied with greater force to Carranza. Mr. Wilson's 
apologists say that Huerta was the murderer of Mexicans. But 
Mr. Wilson himself, as quoted above, has shown that 

CARRANZA WAS THE MURDERER OF AMERICANS. 

Therefore Mr. Wilson treats the murder of Mexicans as a bar 
to recognition, but not the murder of both Americans and Mexi- 
cans. And now, having condoned the repeated murders of 
Americans by the Carranzistas, and having abased himself before 
Carranza, and having aided in placing Carranza in power, what 
is Mr. Wilson’s reward, and who pays it? The reward is that 
Mr. Wilson has to place 150,000 troops on the border to par- 
tially prevent the raids and murders that his friend Mr. Car- 
ranza will not or can not prevent; and the payment is made 
by the soldiers who are slain and by the families of the guards- 
men who go in want because their husbands and fathers have 
been called to the border to make good Mr. Wilson's refusal to 
let the Regular Army administer such punishment to the ban- 
dits as to inspire in them a healthy fear. Instead, Mr. Wilson's 
course has been such as to encourage them into a feeling of 
boastful impunity. Mr. Wilson’s course has been precisely like 
that of a police commissioner who @eclined to permit his police- 
men to use their night sticks against burglars and instead in- 
sisted that the householders should sit up all night so as to scare 
the burglars away. 

It should be a cardinal rule of conduct in international as in 
individual affairs never to hit if hitting can possibly be avoided, 
but never under any circumstances to hit soft. Mr. Wilson bas 
been engaged in continual hitting, but he has always hit soft, 
and whenever his opponent has hit back he has promptly 
dropped his arms, stopped hitting, and taken refuge in plati- 
tudes about peace, nonintervention, and humanity. Where, 
however, 

HIS OPPONENT WAS SUFFICIENTLY WEAK, 
as in the case of Haiti, he has dropped these platitudes and has 
(with “blood spilling”) intervened. Haiti did not behave as 
badly to us as Mexico behaved ; but Mr. Wilson intervened, fought 
the Haitians, shedding their blood and the blood of our troops, 
took possession, and now has our armed forces in control of Haiti 
and directing its government. His course of action in Haiti 
can be defended only if his course of action in Mexico is un- 
qualifiedly condemned, for such ‘action was far more needed in 
Mexico than in Haiti. But there was a difference in the two 
cases, and to Mr. Wilson it was a vital difference. Haiti was 
weaker than Mexico. No one was afraid of Haiti. 

It is not a pleasant task to point out these lamentable failures 
in our foreign policy during the last few years. If they were 
unimportant to the Nation, if they only affected Mr. Wilson 
personally, I would gladly keep silent about them. If they were 
isolated and exceptional, I would pass them by; but they are 

TYPICAL OF THE POLICY OF DRIFT 


to which this Nation has been committed during these great 
and terrible years when we have needed at the heim a firmer 
hand than at any other time since the Civil War. If the policy 
of drift is sanctioned by the Nation and is permitted for a suffi- 
cient length of time, we shall surely face national shipwreck. 
We are told that the mass of the voters, the mass of the 
American people, will approve the policy of the administration, 
the policy of drift, the policy of spineless failure to do our duty 
to ourselves and to others because they believe in “safety 
first.” Such being the case, it is worth while examining just 
what safety or “safety first” means, and how far a policy 
based only on considerations of safety is materially advanta- 
geous and morally justifiable. 

To treat “safety” as an indispensable element of any con- 
tinuous national policy is eminently proper. It is indispensable 
to wisdom that we shall shape our military policy so as to make 
ourselves—our home country, our Canal Zone, all our islands— 
absolutely safe against successful attack by any great European 
or Asiatic military power. 

TO THIS EXTENT SAFETY COINCIDES WITH DUTY. 


But this ultimate safety in the future is to be obtained not by 
shirking but by performing our duty in the present. When 
President Wilson two years ago assured the American Nation 
that there was no need for preparedness, no need for worry 
about our military shortcomings, no need for self-sacrifice and 
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effort in order to make good these shortcomings, he was sacrific- 
ing our future safety to considerations of momentary political 
popularity obtained by pandering to popular desire for the en- 
oyment of material ease and the avoidance of effort and of 
ious facing of duties. Mr. Wilson then put “safety first” 
as compared to duty; but he put it last as compared to momen- 
tary enjoyment of ease and material pleasures and lazy refusal 
to face facts. I hold that this was exactly the reverse of what 
he ought to have done. I hold that it is our clear duty to 
Sacrifice some of our present ease and soft enjoyment of mate- 
rial things in order to 
{ GUARANTER OUR FUTURE NATIONAL SAFETY. s 

I hold that we should provide for the ample safeguarding of 
the heritage which our fathers left us and which our children 
Should receive from us undiminished. I therefore believe, as I 
have before said, that not only should we provide a big and 
efficient Navy and a small and efficient Regular Army, but that 
we should also provide for a system of obligatory military train- 
ing of our young men on the Swiss and Australian models. 
With all my heart I believe in insuring the safety that can only 
come through the full performance of duty, by the exercise of 
courage and forethought under the compulsion of a high sense 
of honor and patriotism. 

But this is not in the least what Mr. Wilson’s advocates mean 
when they ask us to support him, because he and they are for 
* safety first.” They are for the unworthy safety that is merely 
obtained by the abandonment of duty. They are for the mo- 
mentary safety which shortsighted men secure when they pur- 
chase escape from present risk and effort 

AT THE COST OF FUTURE DISASTER. 

They are for the “ safety” of each man to spend his time in 
money making and in flabby ease at the cost of remaining un- 
trained and unfit to render service to the Nation in the Nation’s 

hour of need. They are for the mean safety which this Nation 
secured when it treated The Hague conventions, which it had 
signed, like scraps of paper and declined to make even a protest 
on behalf of tortured Belgium. They are for the safety this 
Nation temporarily secured by tame submission to the murder 
of its men, women, and children on land by Mexican bandits, and 
at sea in the Lusitania and similar cases by German submarines. 
This kind of “safety first ” means duty last, honor last, courage 
last. I do not believe in it. I believe that it is obtained at the 
cost of moral degradation in the present and at the risk of 
national ruin in the future. 

In Maine there are many seafaring folks. I can illustrate 
what I mean about the use and abuse of the word safety by the 
Life-Saving Service. This is a service especially designed to 
secure greater safety for ships’ crews and generally for persons 
whose lives are imperiled on the water. It is a service to secure 
safety. But the safety is secured only because 

SOME BRAVE MEN ARE WILLING TO RISK THEIR. OWN LIVES 

in order to save others’ lives. They do not put “ safety first” as 
far as they themselves are concerned. If they did, no lifeboat 
would ever be launched from a life-saving station. But the men 
on a sinking ship who crowd into the lifeboats ahead of the 
women and children do put “ safety first.” I will say this for 
them, however, when they get ashore they do not wear buttons 
to commemorate the feat—as some of our opponents in the 
present campaign do. e 

Life-saving medals are granted every year. Each medal means 
that a life has been saved, and each means also that in order to 
save it another life has been put in jeopardy. The “ safety first ” 
class does not get such medals. Every life-saving crew is com- 
posed of men who are tough, hardy, and well trained. They put 
safety first as far as self-indulgence and soft ease and mere 
money-getting are concerned; otherwise they would be helpless 
in a storm. But where duty and safety are concerned, they put 
duty first and safety last. 

I wish to see this Nation act in similar fashion, both as regards 
its own safety and as regards the performance of international 
duty. I wish to see it by forethought, by effort, and hard train- 
ing, and by the cultivation of a broad and intense feeling of 

NATIONAL ENDEAVOR AND NATIONAL PATRIOTISM 
to so develop its courage and its efficient strength as to be able 
to hold its own against any possible aggression; and then I wish 
to see it put duty first, not safety first, when any small, well- 
behaved people is treated as Belgium has been treated. I stand 
for the safety that is obtained by the performance of duty. Ido 
not stand for the safety that is obtained by the sacrifice of duty. 

I believe that when the American people realize that the issue 
is squarely before them they will put duty first and not safety 
first; and I believe that only by so doing will they secure real 
and ultimate safety. I believe that they will support a policy of 
national action demanding a spirit of national courage. The 


American people are at heart moral idealists and enthusiasts, and 
in the past they have again and again responded to some appeal 
for practical action, calling for idealism to perceive it and enthu- 
siasm and self-devotion in order to achieve it. 
The men who came across the ocean in the seventeenth cen- 
tury to found here a new nation 
WERE MEN OF COURAGE AXD ENERGY, 


inspired by idealism and enthusiasm. Under that inspiration 
they attempted and accomplished the American Revolution and 
later entered on the experiment of self-government, founding a 
new nation, “ conceived in liberty and dedicated to the propo- 
sition that all men are equal.” There were men of little faith 
among them, men of the “ safety-first ” type, of the professional 
pacifist type, but in the end our forefathers rejected the leader- 
ship of these men and followed the leadership of Washington. 

Since then our population has been swollen by immigration, 
and our immigrants have generally been men of courage, energy, 
and enterprise; a large proportion have been 

MEN OF MORAL ENTHUSIASM, 

They dared to leave the Old World on the chance of starting 
a new. life for themselves and their children under new con- 
ditions. On the whole, the men and women who were called to 
our shores were the picked men and women of their countries. 
A nation drawing its blood from such sources is fundamentally 
sound, and in the end it will support a plan which combines 
practical action with genuine idealism. 

LINCOLN AND SLAVERY. 

In 1860 the question whether the American people would 
allow the indefinite extension of slavery on the American Con- 
tinent became acute. Conservatism said, Let well enough 
alone; timidity said, Let us have peace; business interests said, 
Safety first; the spirit of pacifism said, Let us compromise, for 
the evils of slavery are not to be compared with the evils of 
civil war and possible dissolution of the Union. 

To these arguments, so plausible that apparently they car- 
ried the great majority of the Nation and had the support of 
multitudes of the best men, both in church and state, Abraham 
Lincoln answered in his Cooper Union speech: “ Either slavery 
is right or wrong; if it is right, we ought to do all that the 
South asks of us; if it is wrong, we have no right to allow it 
in territory under our control.” ‘To this principle he adhered 
through the political campaign which elected him, through the 
dark and dangerous days of the interregnum after his election, 
and through all the tragedy of the Civil War. The American 
people responded to the appeal and sustained in practical 

ion 
THE GREAT MORAL PRINCIPLE LINCOLN SET FORTH 
and embodied. They put duty first and safety second. I do 
not believe that we of this generation have sunk so far below 
our sires as to be incapable of responding in similar fashion to 
a smilar appeal. 

In 1896 Mr. Bryan initiated the campaign for free silver. He 
was a popular speaker. The arguments for free silver were 
popular, and indeed plausible. They were: Our bonds are pay- 
able in coin; why substitute gold? If silver has depreciated, 
gold has appreciated ; why sacrifice the debtor class to the gold- 
bugs? Recognized experts have declared in favor of bimetal- 
lism. Why abandon it? Why ask the consent of Europe to 
continue it? Why not go it alone? The simple answer was, It 
is not right for a nation to pay its debts to the world in any- 
thing less than the world’s currency. As fairly representing 
the national conviction which led to the national action, I quote 
a statement at the time by a noted clergyman: “It is rarely 
morally wise to do to another what he thinks unjust. It is 
never morally right to enter on a course of action as to the 
justice of which the actor is himself in doubt. These principles 
are as applicable to nations as to individuals.” It was right 
to show that free silver would bring material disaster to the 
Nation; but it was primarily the moral appeal to the con- 
science of the people which defeated Mr. Bryan in 1896. 

In 1898 the conditions in Cuba had become unbearable to the 
American people. When full knowledge was obtained of what 
had been done in the island it raised in this country a storm of 
moral indignation which was irresistible. The argument of the 
pacifists at that time was the same as the argument of the 
pacifists of to-day. They varied between an 

UNHEALTHY SENTIMENTALITY 
and a still more unhealthy materialism. They said that we 
were not concerned with the injustice practiced by a foreign 
Government on a foreign people; that it was no business of 
ours; that the Cubans should be permitted to fight their own 
battles; and that the “ blood spilling“ in Cuba was not our affair. 
The answer then was the answer we ought to make now. We 
are our brother’s keeper ; injustice, whenever and wherever per- 
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petrated, does concern us; and whether we act or not, no con- 
siderations of self-interest should prevent our legitimate expres- 
sion of that concern. 

Then followed the question of the Philippines. The arguments 
of the so-called anti-imperialists were very much like the argu- 
ments of the pacifists of to-day. Again they varied between an 
unhealthy sentimentality and an even more unhealthy ma- 
terialism, They said that the Philippines were on the other side 
of the globe, and would never repay what they cost us in money; 
that serving the Filipinos would not offset the sacrifice of the 
lives of American soldiers; and they alternately advocated let- 
ting the Germans or Japanese take the islands and letting the 
islanders take care of themselves and spill as much blood as 
they desired. The answer was in spirit identical with the 
answer of Abraham Lincoln to the pacifists of 1860. For we said 


that 
WE OWED A DUTY TO THB PEOPLE WE HAD SET FRER 


and would not abandon them to anarchy and chaos. Again we 
appealed primarily not to the pocket, but to the conscience; not 
to self-interest, but to the sense of honor, of the American people. 
Again the appeal was successful. 

Since 1912 we have had four years of a policy which has been 
an opiate to the spirit of idealism. It has meant the relaxation 
of our moral fiber. Horror of war, combined with a sordid 
appeal to self-interest and to fear, has paralyzed the national 
conscience. We have been told that Americans, if they do not 
wish to be killed, should leave Mexico and should keep off the 
ocean; that to save a few American lives it is not worth while 
to hazard the lives of American soldiers; that Mexicans should 
be allowed to spill blood to their hearts’ content; that the 
European war is no concern of ours; that even as between 
Belgium and Germany we should be neutral not only in act but 
in sympathy. Not once has President Wilson squarely placed 
before the American people the question which Abraham Lin- 
coln put before the American people in 1860: What is our duty? 
Not once has he appealed to moral idealism, to the stern en- 
thusiasm of strong men for the right. On the contrary, he has 
employed every elocutionary device 

TO LULL TO SLEEP OUR SENSE OF DUTY, 


to make us content with words instead of deeds, to make our 
moral idealism and enthusiasm evaporate in empty phrases 
instead of being reduced to concrete action. America as a Na- 
tion has been officially kept in a position of timid indifference 
and cold selfishness. America, which sprang to the succor of 
Cuba in 1898, has stood an idle spectator of the invasion of 
Belgium, of the sinking of the Lusitania, of the continued 
slaughter of our own citizens, and of the reign of anarchy, 
rapine, and murder in Mexico. 

Nevertheless, I believe that the American people were ready 
for the same kind of appeal which was made to them by 
Abraham Lincoln in 1860, by the advocates of an honest currency 
in 1896, by the advocates of the Spanish War in 1898, by the 
advocates of nationalism in 1900. But the appeal was not 
made. On the contrary, Mr. Wilson invoked the spirit of timid- 
ity and selfishness. He made no effort to invoke the sense 
of duty. He put “safety first”—the immediate safety of the 
moment, to be obtained by shrinking from duty. He did not 
even put American rights first; still less did he put American 
duty first. 

His task was not an especially difficult or dangerous task; 
but it needed a brave heart and a steady hand. Under his lead 
America could and should have put itself at the head of all 
the neutral nations, by its example if not by direct diplomatic 
agreements, in demanding that the war should be conducted in 
accordance with the usage of civilized nations; that inter- 
national law should be observed; that the rights of neutrals 
and noncombatants should be respected. If this spirit had ani- 
mated our administration, there would probably have been no 
invasion of Belgium, no fears of a like fate to terrorize other 
smaller nations, no torpedoing of merchant vessels, no bombard- 
ing of churches and hospitals, no massacring of women and 
children, no murder of Miss Cavell, no attempted extermina- 
tion of the Armenians and Syrian Christians.. We can not 
undo what has been done. But we can repudiate what has 
been done. We can regain our own self-respect and the respect 
of other nations for this country. We can put in power an 
administration which will throughout its term of power protect 
our own citizens and live up to our national obligations. 

It is just that this Nation should concern itself with its rights; 
but it is even more necessary that it should concern itself with its 
duties, As between Mr. Hughes and Mr. Wilson, who can doubt 
whieh is the man who will with austere courage stand for the 
national duty? Mr. Wilson’s words have contradicted one 
another, and all his words have been contradicted by his acts. 


Mr. Wilson’s promise has not borne the slightest reference to his 
performance, We have against him in Mr. Hughes a man whose 
public life is a guaranty that whatever he says he will make 
good, and that all his words will be borne out by his deeds, 
Against Mr. Wilson’s combination of grace in elocution with 
futility in action, against his record of words unbacked by deeds 
or betrayed by deeds, we set Mr. Hughes’s rugged and uncom- 
promising straightforwardness of character and action in every 
office he has held. We put the man who thinks and speaks 
directly, and whose words have always been made good, against 
the man whose adroit and facile elocution is used to conceal 
his plans_or his want of plans. The next four years may well 
be years of tremendous national strain. Which of the two men 
do you, the American people, wish at the helm during these 
four years; the man who has been actually tried and found 
wanting or the man whose whole career in public office is a 
guaranty of his power and good faith? But one answer is pos- 
sible, and it must be given by the American people through the 
rss of Charles Evans Hughes as President of the United 
es. 


The Appeal to Cesar. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN G. HUMPHREYS, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, September 6, 1916. 


Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, under the 


leave granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude an editorial from the World of Monday, September 4, 1916. 
The editorial is as follows: 


THE APPEAL TO CÆSAR, 


By the terms of the Adamson bill, the United States Government 
assumes control over railroad vane as well as over railroad rates, 

Neither the unions nor the railroads seem to realize as yet that as 
a result of their eight-hour controversy Government regulation of 
interstate common carriers has entered into a new phase. 

Both the union leaders and the railroad presidents assume that 
the Adamson bill arbitrarily establishes an eight-hour day for train 
crews. It does not. It establishes an experimental eight-hour day to 
saene Congress to obtain information upon which to take definite 
a 

By the terms of the act an eight-hour day is to go into effect Jan- 
uary 1. The President is to appoint a commission to study the practi- 
cal workings of this eight-hour 9 activities of the commission 
are to cover a period of not less six months nor more than nine 
months. The eight-hour day is extended for 30 days after the report 
of the commission, the whole question having again become subject 
to the will and authority of Congress. 

Out of this must necessarily come a new railread code under which 
railroad labor, no less than railroad capital, will be subject to the con- 
trol of the United States Government. 

In the meantime the first duty of the Government is to ascertain the 
facts. That is what the Adamson Act provides for. That is what the 
President’s settlement pro tion provided for. There can be no just 
and intelligent judgment without a knowledge of the facts, and the facts 
are known to nobody. All that the President, Congress, and the public 
have had to guide them are two conflicting sets of assertions—one put 
out by the railroad press oe and one put out by the union press 
agents. Nobody knows which side is telling the truth or whether either 


day except after a practical experiment over a limited period, as the 
President, ted. All 


unions did not lie in the rejection of a false and fraudulent arbitration, 
but in their determination to throttle the American people in order to 
coerce the railroads. 

What is coming as a result of the Adamson Act is true arbitration 
based on definite information—the kind of information that a court of 
law demands in deciding such causes. It is arbitration by Congres. 
not merely by voluntary consent of labor and capital. The next logica 
step is to give the Interstate Commerce Commission the same power 
to regulate railroad wages and working conditions that it now has to 
regulate railroad rates. The two things necessarily go together, for 
there can be no just regulation of rates which ignores wages and work- 
ing conditions. 

che railroad unions can not complain of this, for they invited it. 
When they accepted the appeal to Cmsar, they accepted all the inevitable 
consequences of the appeal to Cesar. Government regulation of wages 
is a two-edged sword, and the unions in the long run will find it no 
more satisfactory to them than the railroads haye found Government 
regulation of rates. But the railroads were responsible for forcing the 
Government to regulate rates, and the unions are responsible for forcing 
the Government to regulate wages. 
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Much economic history has been made in the last week —far more 
than either the railroads or the unions or the general public seem to 
realize, Wage issues in railroad operation will never again be a per- 
sonal matter between employer and employed. There never again 
be another railroad strike or a serious threat of u railroad strike. 0 
Government of the United States is no lo a neutral in such labor 
wars. It is the supreme power and its flat is law, subject only to such 
restraints as the Constitution of the United States may impose. 


Conscription for American Citizens—How the Thing Was 
Done in the National Defense Act. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In Tn House or REPRESEN TATIVES, 
Tuesday, September 5, 1916. 


_ Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I want, before the close of this session, to call the at- 
tention of the House and of the country to that section of the 
national-defense act approved June 8, 1916, which abandons 
the volunteer principle upon which American defense has 
always proudly rested, and provides for the hateful continental 
system of “ conscription,” the last refuge of Old -World tyranny, 
the stronghold of militarism itself. 

We discussed it briefly in the House a fortnight ago. I 
raised the point extemperaneousty, and did not have with me 
at the time the data necessary for a full discussion of it. Since 
that time I have been asked by several Members for details 
regarding my assertion that the national-defense act has a 
clause in it providing for the “conscription” ef American citi- 
zens in time of war. Apparently my charge was news to most 
of the Members of the House. I am satisfied that it was, and 
I think a frank review of that particular piece of military legis- 
lation will be useful to the Members and to Congress and may 
help in bringing about at the short session of Congress next 
December the speedy repeal of that obnoxious and un-American 
‘clause. 

The story is briefly this: 

When the Hay bill, so called, providing for the reorganization 
of the Army, was reported out to the House by the Military 
Affairs Committee, it contained no provision whatever for com- 
pulsory military service. I know this to be the fact because I 
looked the bill over with some curiosity on this point, a 
curiosity bred of the newspaper talk about the necessity for 
our adopting some form of compulsory military service if we 
were not to be ignominiously whipped by some of the war 
cripples of Europe. But there was no provision in it for any 
form of draft, save, indeed, the, to me, objectionable pro- 
vision for “drafting” the National Guard into the Federal 
service. But so far ns the general principle of our national 
defense was concerned, the bill did not tamper with it. Ac- 
cording to its terms we were committed to a larger standing 
army and to a greatly increased National Guard, but we still 
stuck to the volunteer principle. To that extent the Military 
Affnirs Committee had resisted the militarist propaganda of the 
various so-called “defense leagues.” 

But on Wednesday, March 22, on next to the last day of 
debate on the bill, the chairman of the Military Affairs Commit- 
tee introduced a committee amendment providing for “reserve 
battalions for recruit training.” It was an innocent amend- 
ment, and many of the Members were familiar with the gen- 
eral idea behind it. ‘Those who, like myself, have seen military 
service and have studied, however slightly, the general problem 
of military organization, have been aware that the “reserve 
battalion ” idea was one which America might well adopt. 

This amendment provided that in time of war when various 
units of the National Guard are sent to the front there should 
be organized in the home towns “reserve battalions,” which 
should recruit men, train them, and send them to the front as 
rapidly as they might be needed. The American practice has 
been that of herding the new recruits into new regiments 
instead of feeding them into the old regiments which are being 
decimated in active service. During the Civil War many regi- 
ments were reduced to two or three hundred men, or even less. 


It was the practice to consolidate several such regiments into. 


one regiment. This always produced confusion in the regimental 
records and frequently jealousy and friction among the officers, 
if not among the men. this confusion would be done away 
with by the committee amendment offered by the gentleman from 


Virginia. For the sake of the record, I will quote the amendment 
in full as it was read to the House: 


Committee amendment: On page 57 insert as a new section, after 
section 43, the 8 

That when the National Guard and the enlisted reserve thereof of 
any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia is in ‘the service of 
the United States in time of war there shall be immediately organized 
in such State, Territory, or District one reserve battalion for each regi- 
ment of Infantry, Cavalry, Field Arttl „or four companies of Coast 
Artillery ord into the service of the United States, and such reserve 
battalion or Coast Artillery companies shall constitute the fourth bat- 
talion of 7 such regiment. Reserve battalions shall consist of four 
companies of such strength as may be prescribed by the President of 
the United States. When three or more regiments of the National 
Guard of any State, Territory, or District are in the service of the 
United States, the reserve battalions of such regiments may be organized 
into provisional regiments and higher units. If for any reason there 
are not eno voluntary enlistments to keep the reserve battalions 
at the prescri strength, a sufficient number of the unorganized militia 
shall be ci into the service of the United States to maintain each 
of such battalions at its proper strength. As vacancies occur in any 
National Guard organization in the service of the United States, from 
death or other causes, men shall be transferred from the reserve bat- 
talions to the organizations in the field, so that such organizations 
may be maintained at war strength. Officers for the reserve battalions 
or Const Artillery companies provided for herein shall be assigned 
from the officers’ reserve corps of the National Guard or Coast Artil- 
lery companies, such officers to be selected, if practicable, from the 
State in which the battalions are organized. Officers and noncommis- 
sioned ofll ers returned te their home stations because of their inability 
to perform active field service may be assigned to the reserve battalion 
for duty, and al) soldiers invalided home shall be assigned to and car- 
ried on the rolls of the reserve battalion until returned to duty or until 
discharged.” 


Down in the middle of that long section was the following 
sentence: 

If for any reason there are not enough voluntary enlistments to 
keep the reserve battalions at the prescribed strength, a sufficient num- 


ber of the unorganized militia shall be called into the service of the 
—.— States to maintain each of such battalions at its proper 
r a 


By “unorganized militia” is meant, under the terms of the 
national-defense act, all male American citizens between the 
ages of 18 and 45. 

Somehow or other, the House entirely failed to grasp the 
significance of that clause. There was confusion and noise in 
the House and may have been inattention on the part of the 
Members. The chairman of the House Military Affairs Commit- 
tee made a brief explanation of the amendment, omitting any 
reference to the “conscription” clause and practically confin- 
ing himself to an explanation of the general idea of “ reserve 
battalions.” The minority leader, who makes it his business 
to scrutinize all the propositions upon which Members on that 
side of the Chamber will have to vote, made an effort to get at 
the gist of the amendment, but he got no more light than the 
rest of us. At any rate, his questions did not bring to light 
the “conscription” clause, even in its relatively innocent ap- 
pearance. 

Then the Speaker recognized the gentleman from Arizona 
IMr. Haypren], who was said to be the author of the amend- 
ment. He spoke for five minutes and with great enthusiasm. 
He drove home to the minds of all the conviction that the 
English scheme of “reserve battalions” was a sensible one 
and worthy of adoption. Some of us wondered, and we wonder 
yet, why the Army authorities, who go about the country openly 
bewailing their inability to get sound military legislation out 
of Congress, had never put that sensible proposition before us. 
They left it to a-civilian to propose. 

But the gentleman from Arizona, like the chairman of the 
committee, failed to call our attention to the “conscription” 
clause, I do not want to think that he purposely ignored It. 
I do not want to think that he intended to “put one over” 


on the House. I prefer to think that he lacked sufficient time 


to round out his discussion of the amendment as fully and as 


candidly as he would have liked. And yet knowing, as he 
must have known, the traditions of the American people and ~ 


the temper and convictions of this House, it is difficult to un- 
derstand how he could have permitted the House to vote “con- 
scription ” into our national-defence system when a word from 
him would have ‘sufficed to have stricken the obnoxious clause 
from the amendment without sacrificing the value of the amend- 
ment in the least. 

Of course, it may be argued, as the chairman of the House 
Military Affairs Committee did the other day, that the word 
“called” should have warned the House that “conscription ” 
was meant. The fact remains that it did not. You can comb 
this House from end to end without finding a Member, save 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] and the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. Haypen], who was aware at the time that 
the amendment embodied a “conscription” Clause. And that 
is not strange, I consider the language thoroughly misleading. 
The word “ called” does not suggest the idea of the “ draft”; 
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it suggests the idea of “volunteers.” The President issues a 
“call for volunteers.” ‘The phrase is stereotyped. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] declared the other 
day, when I called the attention of the House to the way this 
thing had slipped through, that the word “called” meant the 
same as “drafted.” You can find his language on page 13208 
of the RECORD: 

He Mr. HUDDLESTON] bases his criticism on the fact that the word 
“call” was stricken out and the word „ draft“ substituted in con- 
ference. I do not now recollect whether that is true or not, but what 
is the difference between the President being authorized to call men 
out and to draft them? There is no difference, so far as the President 
is concerned. 

That is remarkable language, in view of the contention pre- 
viously made by the gentleman from Virginia on that very point. 
He now says that there is no difference between “ called” and 
“ drafted.” But on March 23, when Members of this House did 
their best to force a change in the bill which would soften its 
language and provide for “ calling out” the National Guard into 
the Federal service instead of “drafting” them, the chairman 
of the House Military Affairs Committee contended that the 
two words did not mean the same. Let me quote from the 
RECORD: 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I have asked for five min- 
utes of this time 5 1 a 8 a question to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay]. e heard it stated on the floor 

yp maemo that the word “draft” is obnoxious to the National Guard. 

do not like the word myself. It seems to me that it is-wholly unneces- 
sary to whip a 1 1 horse, and there is something a little obnoxious 
about the word “draft,” because a draft has been resorted to histori- 
cally vay“ when patriotism was not sufficient to cause adequate enlist- 
ments. y inquiry is, if the word order“ could not be substituted for 
the word draft without impairing its 1 effect? 

Mr. Hay. The word “order” has not the same legal significance as 
the word “draft.” Therefore the section would not, in the opinion 
of the lawyers who have looked into it, be constitutional if the word 
“order” was used. The word “draft” has a distinct meaning in all 
military bills and laws, and the word order“ does not mean the same 
thing. The word “order” presupposes that the force being ordered is 
already in the service of the United States; but as a matter of fact 
you can not, under the Constitution of the United States, order the 
militia into the service of the United States for the purpose of going 
beyond the boundaries of the United States. Th ‘ore you have to 
draft them and divorce them from their status as militia in order that 
you may use them as Federal troops. 

But the gentleman from Minnesota was not satisfied that a 
less objectionable synonym for “ draft” could not be found. He 
persisted : 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Could we not substitute the words “ call 
into the service of the United States”? 

Mr. Hay. There would be the same trouble with that language. 

f N. the same trouble? Why not amend it so that it 
would read: “He shall call by proclamation into the military service 
of the United States,” instead of “He shall draft into the military 
service of the United States“? 

Mr. Hay. The trouble about that is that it is the nature of the 
troops that we are dealing with. Now he can call volunteers into the 

ce of the United States, but this language is necessary in order 
that they may cease to be militia. 


Notice that language? He can “call volunteers into the 
service,” but it would not be the same as “drafting” men into 
the service. 

I think that ought to dispose of the contention that the House 
was sufficiently warned by the word “called” that conscription 
was intended. But the story does not end there. When the 
Hay bill, with this unknown provision in it, was adopted and 
sent to the Senate it collided with the Chamberlain bill, and 
with the latter was sent to conference. In conference the word 
“ called ” was changed to “ drafted.” When the compromise bill 
was reported back to the House the leader of the managers for 
the House, the chairman of the Military Affairs Committee [Mr. 
Hay], contented himself with presenting to us the entire draft 
of the bill without enumerating, as is usually done, the signifi- 
cant changes in it. Members had to read the entire bill from 
beginning to end to learn of the changes. As has been said, 
only by the greatest luck or industry could a Member have 
kept track of the changes in the bill. Members had the right 
= assume that no ifmportant changes had been made in the House 

ill. 

The bill with its preposterous and impudent “draft” clause 
hidden in section 79 was adopted by both Houses and sent to the 
President for his signature. I have heard it stated that the 
President signed the bill entirely unaware of the significance, if 
not of the very existence, of this clause. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that that is so. I believe that he was imposed upon, as the 
rest of us were. 

Of course, Congress has the power to authorize the President 


to “draft” men in time of war. But that is a power which. 


Congress has always kept in jealous possession. You may 
search the pages of our history without finding a single instance 
where Congress has yielded up this power to the military authori- 

ies in advance of any emergency. It is a power which democ- 


racies are reluctant to place in the hands of bureaucrats; but 
that is exactly where this bill lodges it. In time of peace, with- 
out a real enemy in sight, this Congress has unwittingly sur- 
rendered to the military authorities the power to conscript men. 

Suppose there is a war on. Men may be enlisting freely both 
in the populous centers and in the agricultural sections. There 
is no attempt, under this bill, to adjust the situation. No; as 
soon as recruiting slackens temporarily in a given district the 
military authorities may step in, without further action of Con- 
gress, and clap on the “draft.” Men loathe the “draft,” and 
rightly. This bill, thanks to this “ joker,” gives them no protec- 
ea ‘against its steady extension throughout the country in time 
of war. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] made the point the 
other day that this bill exempts Quakers and others whose re- 
ligious beliefs are opposed to war. But he did not call the atten- 
tion of the House to the significant and essentially militarist 
change in the status of Quakers under this bill. Section 59, after 
reciting the usual exemptions from militia duty, such as the 
Vice President of the United States, naval and military officers, 
and so forth, adds: 

And all persons who because of religious belief shall claim exemption 
from military service, if the conscientious holding of such belief by such 
person shall established under such tions as the President shall 
prescribe, shall be exempted from mili service in a combatant ca- 

city; but no person so exempted shall be exempt from militia service 

any capacity that the President shall declare to be noncombatant. 

This is something new, gentlemen. You do not find if in 
American legislation on the subject of militia and militia ex- 
emptions. It was borrowed from Europe, a product of the 
great war, invented—not by the civil authorities, but by the 
military authorities—to get a hold upon those elements in the 
community which object to war. Under that clause the military 
authorities can seize a Quaker and put him at whatever line of 
work an epauleted military chief has deemed “ noncombatant.” 
They do not consult his conscience on the matter. They consult 
only their own wills. So they take him and put him to carrying 
shells, entrenching, or at ambulance work, thus releasing other 
able-bodied men for service in the trenches, or they put him at 
mine sweeping and send him to jail if—as I am told has hap- 
pened—he insists, as a conscientious Quaker, upon sweeping 
up the deadly mines of his own country as well as those of the 
enemy country. In short, from the standpoint of the Quaker, 
this bill withdraws the main protection which he has earned by 
his hundred or so years of war against war. It abolishes his 
right of private conscience and it drives him, by the power of 
the State, to contribute indirectly—if not directly—to the murder 
of other men. 

You can not read this bill to a Quaker and fool him into think- 
ing that you have left him the freedom he has fought for, the 
right to abstain from taking human life. He knows that you 
have made serious inroads upon that freedom, a serious invasion 
of that sacred right. 

But I am not interested primarily in the Quakers, though I 
think I can understand and respect their point of view. What 
I am primarily concerned for is the average American and the 
tradition—the self-respecting patriotic tradition—under which 
he has always fought his country’s battles. This conscription 
clause, adopted without debate, changed in conference com- 
mittee, and never reported anywhere to either House or Senate 
until the American Union Against Militarism called the atten- 
tion of the administration to its existence, that conscription 
clause, if it is not repealed next December, will be the fore- 
runner of a campaign for militarism of the worst sort. Mark 
my words—next December will see a well-financed campaign 
launched by the so-called defense leagues” to retain their con- 
scription clause in our statutes asa precedent for more militarist 
legislation. These “defense leagues” talk about the Swiss 
system. Don’t let that fool you, gentlemen! They are not 
after the chocolate soldier. What they intend to evolve in this 
country, if they can do it through the power of the press and 
of great wealth, is the docile, well-trained, thoroughly regi- 
mented, helpless European conscript. Sometimes I think that 
they must realize that their wars are going to be wars of con- 
quest, of markets, of greed, and of lust, and that they believe 
that without compulsory military service they can never drive 
the American people into those wars. Sometimes I think that 
is what they are after. 

You see it stated once in a while in the newspapers that the 
volunteer system has broken down, that England had to give 
it up and resort to conscription. Gentlemen, that is an in- 
famous lie, and the newspapers which industriously circulate 
it, could readily ascertain that it was a lie if they investigated. 
What are the facts? 

Why, the facts are, according to the English official report 


made last May, that England had raised 4,000,000 men by the 
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yolunteer system and that there remained only 560,000 men of 
military age available in England, Scotland, and Wales to be 
conscripted. Does that look as though the volunteer system 
hud broken down? 

Why, then, it may be asked, did England finally pass a con- 
scription act? The answer is simple enough and it should be 
peculiarly within the comprehension of the Members of this 


House. The answer is “ polities!” The Asquith ministry was 
and is a coalition ministry, made up of representatives of all 
parties and especially of the Liberals and the Conservatives. 
In theory this should have made for unity and strength; 
actually it seems to have made for weakness and disunion. 

It was the responsible Liberal party which recruited the 
4,000,000 men, but it had to do so under a persistent galling 
fire from the conservative London Times and the London Daily 
Mail. Those journals, owned by Alfred Harmsworth, Lord 
Northcliffe, were reactionary to the core, and they pounded 
the Asquith ministry as only powerful newspapers know how 
to pound. Concession after concession was made to them, but 
the Harmsworth journals demanded “conscription” as the 
price of peace, and they finally got conscription. 

Why did the Government yield to them? Not from convic- 
tion, that is certain. They yielded to them because it seemed 
the lesser of two evils, the other evil being the fear and unrest 
and discouragement which those unscrupulous journals were 
breeding in the English people. That is why England adopted 
conscription. 

You can not shake the testimony of Bnglish military auther- 
ities in behalf of the volunteer. Sir Gen. Ian Hamilton, who 
handled some 30 different bodies of volunteers during the 
South African War, has testified before the royal commission 
on the behavior of the volunteers; 

When I saw them [the City Imperial Volunteers, made up of clerks, 
profesional men, and other indoor workers], during the d River 
action, they did not show the dash and go and confidence which they 
developed later. About a fortnight later, in quite a serious action at 
Dornkop, at Johannesburg, Gen. Bruce H ton, owing perhaps to 
indistinct orders from me, extended too far to his left, leaving a gap 
in our center between my two infantry brigades. 

The City Imperial Volunteers were on his left, and I had to ask him 
to draw them in under fire. This is a very high test, and the City 
Imperial Volunteers came through it excellently. Altogether that day 
they behaved exceedingly well. At Diamond Hill I had the good for- 
tune to be associated with some very distinguished regiments, and I 
ann only say that I do not wish to serve with any better regiments 
than the Imperial Volunteers were then. 

When he was asked how long it took these volunteers to 
get the skill and esprit de corps which he had described he 
said: 2 

The City Imperial Volunteers were embodied on January 4, 1900, 
One wing embarked for South Africa on January 13, the other on 
January 20. The dates of Zand River, Dornkop, and Diamond Hill 
are, respectively, May 10, 1900, May 20, and June 12. At the last- 
named action the City Imperial Volunteers were the equal in Oghting 
efficiency of a regular battalion of the line. 

But that is 16 years ago. How about the present war? Well, 
I can not find anybody prepared to contend that the English 
and colonial volunteers have not held their own against German 
conscripts. I do not find it seriously maintained that they have 
not, even in those newspapers which are loudest for compulsory 
military service. And I con not forget that striking phrase of 
Maximilian Harden, the German publicist. In words that were 
guarded, but significant, he paid the German tribute to the 
English volunteer system when, contrasting the two, he said: 

As a spiritual achievement many will place 098 1 [than 1 
achievement] the voluntary enlistment of 3,000, island and colonial 
Englishmen, ‘ 

I think Harden is right. I think the American people, with 
the exception of a small panicky fraction, place England’s 
achievement higher than Germany’s. They know which they 
would rather emulate. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay], in defending the 
conscription clause, reminded the House that the North had 
resorted to the draft during the Civil War. Well, that is true, 
but it need cause no confusion. Gen. Upton’s History of the 
Military Policy of the United States makes it perfectly plain 
that this was done not because of any breakdown in the volun- 
teer system, but to remedy blunders which were made. Some 
of those blunders were by Congress—in enlisting men for short 
terms, as low as three months. When a man has served his 
term, when he has “ done his bit,” it is human nature for him 
to want to go home to see his family. He feels that it is “the 
other fellow’s turn.” The Northern armies melted away con- 
tinually from that cause. Who can doubt that those same men, 
enlisted for three years or for “the period of the war,“ would 
have stayed in the ranks cheerfully to the end? Gen. Upton 
says they would have stayed to the bitter end, 

But even with this absurd system of short enlistments the 
North would never have resorted to the “ draft” but for an even 


more stupendous mistake, made not by Congress, but by the Sec- 
retary of War. It has been ascertained that there were in the 
North at that time available for military service 4,074,000 men, 
of whom, up to the spring of 1862, more than a million had 
enlisted and seen service. At that time there were 637,000 volun- 
teers actually under arms—about 15 per cent of the total to 
be drawn upon—and the Secretary of War was so impressed by 
the number that he discontinued recruiting. 

Realize the psychological effect of that. Think of the word 
going into every town and hamlet, into every home, that no 
more men were needed. Think, not only of the joy it created 
but think of the relief, of the let down. No more men were 
needed! That was the fact which “ got home.” 

Well, that was in March, 1862, but by June, 1862, less than 
three months later, the Secretary of War had discovered his 
blunder and sought to repair it. He opened up recruiting offices. 
He called for volunteers. But he himself had put the North 
to sleep on the proposition of recruiting. No wonder there was 
apathy. In July the President made a call for 300,000 volun- 
teers, but no one really credited the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, and by August, driven by the necessity of advertising the 
real situation to the country, he announced that he would draft 
the State militia to make good whatever deficit there might be 
in the 300,000 volunteers. This was a good deal of a fiasco 
and seems to have prejudiced recruiting in general, so that Con- 
gress was appealed to. On March 8, 1863, Congress passed the 
“Act for enrollment and calling out the national forces,” placing 
all able-bodied male citizens at the disposal of the President. 
It was a loose sort of conscription—not at all like the arbitrary, 
conscription act which this Congress has adopted. 

For example, that act allowed men to send substitutes, if they 
could get them, or to commute their personal service for a sum 
not exceeding $800. Those who paid the money were to be ex- 
empted from that particular draft and those who found the sub- 
stitute were exempted altogether. Under that act there were 
four distinct enrollments or drafts. This is the way the totals 
run; 


The total male population of military age in the North 4, 074, 000 
The number of volunteers under arms early in 1862 were.. 637, 000 
The number raised under the act of March, 1863, was 1, 369, 343 


But of these— 
The number of yolunteers was. 
The number of voluntary substitutes. 
The number that esca) pa 
The number compelled personnally to serve. 


Now we get to the point. The number of men actually con- 
scripted in the North during the Civil War was 61,947. They 
amounted to 2.3 per cent of the total forces raised by the Presi- 
dent from the beginning of that war to the close of it. They 
were not more than 4.5 per cent of all the men raised in the 
North after the passage of that conscription act. Even if you 
add to that insignificant number the substitutes who, freely 
and of their own accord, enlisted at the urging of, or for the 
accommodation of, some other man whose name had been drawn 
and who could not go—even if you add the number of those 
substitutes and credit it to the draft system, even then, taking 
the most favorable possible view of the efficacy of the draft, 
even then you can credit to compulsion less than 11.9 per cent 
of the recruits raised by the North after the draft act came 
into existence. 

Capt. George L. Kilmer, late of the United States Volunteers 
and a noted military expert, declares that, Conscription as a 
military measure proved a failure in the Civil War”: 

The fact that Germany's military efficiency is grounded in compulsory 
training and service probably accounts for the pei in certain 

uarters of compulsion as a measure of preparedness in this country. 
erience in the Civil War is also cited in support of the argument. 

f efficiency on the firing line be the test, and it should be, the rec- 
ords of the Federal draft in 1863-64 do not bear out the contention. 
There were about 1,300,000 voluntary enlistments before a draft was 
ordered, and the most notable battles of the war as well as the most 
signal Federal victories came in that period. 

Out of 2,859,132° Federal enroliments 214,221 might be credited to 
conscription, as follows: 

Conscripts held to service, 52,068; conscripts sent substitutes, 75,429; 
conscripts paid commutation, 86,724; total, 214,221. 

Men to the number of 42,581, who were liable to be drafted, but had 
not been drawn, sent substitutes. š 

In point of fact conscription added just 52,068 soldiers to the Army 
ranks. Desertions were frequent among them and the substitutes. 
Among Regulars the desertions were 24 per cent, among Volunteers 6 

er cent, 
z Germany’s conscription hits the peasants hardest. 
middle classes escape its rigors, even though they serve. 

The democratic equality in conscription is a delusion. Men who 
won't volunteer escape the dragnet or if caught turn out worthless. at 
the front. “You can chain a conscript to a cannon wheel, but you 
can't make him fight.“ 


It has been said that the South resorted to compulsory serv- 
ice. That is true; but that is the theorist’s way of looking at 
it. While the Confederacy passed conscription laws, she raised 


The upper and 
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her men on the volunteer basis. Everybody volunteered. Dr. 
Randolph H. McKim, D. D., who served in Lee’s army, first as 
a schoolboy volunteer and later as a staff officer, declares that 
the southern army was “a self-levy, en masse, of all the male 


population in all save certain mountain regions.” In his own 
school, for example, the Virginia State University, he says that 
515 boys out of the 580 who were registered from Southern 
States enlisted in the armty of the Confederacy. That was 
typical of recruiting in the South. 

But, of course, the South did have conscription laws, and, 
being saddled with them, had various spasmodie attacks of en- 
forcing them. Once in a while she would draw loyal men from 
the firing line and send them eut to bring in the conscripts; but 
it was a waste of good men. Capt. Kilmer says of the southern 
gh 


garding reg ergs in the Confederacy, no statistics are at hand 
20 1 throw a clear n the matter. A’ wide reading of the war 
records on that side tae me to the conclusion that it ay have fur- 
wished a moral stimulus to to a limited extent, the same as it 
Aid in the North, but was, on the whole, a political 8 While 
it forced sone thousands into the „ they would have served the 
staying at home and Be Mig T forwarding food for 
; field. * © * Jt [the draft] neutralized 
the persian 0 or 1 front to enforce the 
draft ling mountaineers, drove thousands from the terri 
—.— — may have acted against rather than for fighting 


aes attempt to conscript soldiers into the Confederate Army 
drove thousands of southerners who were loyal to the Union 
inte the Federal Army. Over 30,000 Federal soldiers were 


raised in Tennessee alone. These southern Unionists consti- | 


tuted some of the best soldiers in the Union armies. The war 
would have been greatly prolonged had these men been 


| 


ted to remain peaceably at home. The attempt to enforce con- 


scription laws broke the back of the Confederacy. 

If you want, in addition, the views of a soldier who has not 
sunk his Americanism in this militarism which has now so con- 
spicuously infected Army circles, you can get them in the 
printed hearings before the House Military Affairs Committee, 
in the testimony of Gen. Nelson A. Miles, a gallant soldier who 
despises the draft and is not afraid of the volunteer system. 

Mr. Gorpon. In your judgment, could the continental army be filled 
without compulsion? 

Gen. Migs. I hope not with compulsion. 

Mr. GORDON. You are opposed to compulsory service? 

Gen, MILES. Absolutely. 

Mr. Gonͥůbox. Do you believe that we can raise 133,000 men each year 
for three years for the 9 army without 

Gen, —— With „ I hope ee k it would be a 


to 
the 804 e they 1 8 to Philadelphia to 
maintain order. It —— a very unpopular measure at that time E tbat 
great exists of the Nation. 

Gentlemen, I am sorry that this thing has been done. I 
think of it much as Capt. Kilmer does, not as a joke nor asa 
scandal but as a dark spot on the escutcheon of republican 
government.” I hope and believe that this Congress has gone 
as far in the direction of militarism as it intends to go, and 
that at the next session, which opens in December, there will 
be a general nonpartisan agreement to pass an act repealing 
this conscription clause. 


John Ericsson. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DUDLEY DOOLITTLE, 


OF KANSAS, 


Is tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, September 4, 1916. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I use this means to express 
my approval of the bill we have passed providing for the erec- 
tion of a suitable memorial in honor of Capt. John Ericsson. In 
this day of huge navies it is ini to remember that it was 
John Ericsson who designed the “cheese box,” known as the 
Monitor, which put to flight the Confederate Merrimac in Hamp- 
ton Roads. The genius and skill of John Ericsson revolution- 
ized naval construction. It is more than probable that had he 
not constructed the Monitor the Confederate ironclad Merrimac 


would have continued its work of destruction until every Union 
vessel had been put to flight or sunk. The result of the war 
might have been prolonged indefinitely to the dire calamity 
in both lives and property of both the North and South. During 
the Civil War young Eriesson—because he was a young man 
when he landed on American shores from his native land of 
nie Pe to President Lincoln and offered his Monitor. 
e s: 


No only do I offer the invention of a vessel which, I believe, will 


y cope with the Merrimac, but I am willing to offer my life 


tapi was a valuable offer and a grand display of patriotism. 
The offer of his vessel was accepted with the successful results 
that history records. We are thankful to remember that his 
life was spared for further use and service to the country of his 
adoption. 

He was an engineer of great ability. His life was industrious 
and sober, and the achievements of John Ericsson stand out as 
an inspiration to every man. He emigrated from Sweden in 
1839, at the age of 36, and came to New York City. He first 
gained note as a constructor of a war vessel propelled by steam, 
which was the first ene of the American Navy. His next effort 
was the planning and the building of the Monitor, which was 
offered to Napoleon III, who rejected it. The Monitor was 
further improved and offered to President Lincoln, who accepted 
it and sent the vessel forthwith to Hampton Roads, where the 
battle with the Merrimac soon followed. The Union blockade 
was held intact; the possible invasion of northern ports was 
prevented ; and John Ericsson had contributed his full share 
toward the preservation of the Union. 

It is a fitting honor that this memorial statue should be 
erected in the city of Washington to the naag of John 
„ 1889, at 


quested that his remains be taken back to the land of his birth, 
and to-day a beautiful chapel is erected over his resting 

It is a fine thing in America, his adopted country, that it should 
now follow suit in thus honoring him. 


Demoeratic Achievements. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
KENNETH D. McKELLAR, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, September 6, 1916. 


. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, I wish to discuss as briefly 
may the record of this Democratic administration. That 
is the principal issue in this campaign. If the Demo- 
c Party has done well, it ought to be continued in power. 
2 not done well, it ought to be defeated. I believe it 
has done well. There has been more remedial legislation, more 
progressive legislation, more legislation for the benefit of the 
whole people passed during this administration, and by the 
Democrats just prior to this administration, than under any 
similar period in the Nation’s history. That it is good legisla- 
tion is shown by the fgct that the greater part of it has not 


We have provided for the election of United States Senators 
by the people. 

We have passed an income-tax law by which wealth is made 
to bear its just proportions of the burdens of the Government. 

We have established Federal reserve banks which, in my 
judgment, have done more to bring about the present prosperous 
condition of this country than perhaps all other factors com- 

We have passed the Clayton antitrust law, by which peace 
was brought to business. Before the passage of this law busi- 
ness men did not know what the law was, and sought to evade 
it. But now they know what the law is and obey it. 

We have passed a law providing for a Federal Trade Com- 
mission to prevent unfair competition in business and unjust 
trade practices. 

We have passed a rural credits law in order to lend farmers 
money on their farms at low rates of interest, so that they can 
better their condition. 

We have enacted a good-roads measure providing for Federal 
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We have passed an eight-hour law for the laboring men. 
We have passed more legislation for the betterment of labor 
conditions than any former administration. 

We have passed the parcel-post law for the benefit of the 
people of the whole country. 

We have extended the rural free delivery to all parts of the 
country. 

We have federalized the National Guard and gave it its 
proper place as a defense of our country. 

We have passed the reorganization of the Army bill, by which 
our Army is made efficient for the protection of the American 
people in the event of trouble. We have largely added to this 
Army and provided for a system of reserves which will give 
us ample protection should trouble arise, but which defense 
system will never lead to militarism. 

We have enlarged our Navy, so that it is easily second among 
the navies of the world to-day, and we are going to make it 
first. It is our best means of defense. Conditions have arisen 
that require it, and we have authorized the expenditure of 
about $600,000,000 for the national defense this year. 

We have established a system of vocational education and 
agricultural extension work throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, for the purpose of making young men and young 
women more efficient in the race of life. 

We have passed a tariff law, by which the burdens of taxa- 
tion have been reduced on the plain people, and under which 
tariff law the Government is receiving a larger income than 
ever before, and the people have prospered in a larger degree 
than ever before in the history of the Republic. 

Though there has been a great world war going on for two 
years—and at first we had to enact special-taxation legislation 
because of this war—yet, under Democratic control, we have 
repealed those special stamp-tax laws, to the great convenience 
and benefit and saving of the whole country. 

We have passed a tariff-commission bill to protect our trade 
relations at the close of the European war. 

We have enacted a law to build up a merchant marine, so our 
people can sell their goods in all the markets of the world. 

We have passed a child-labor bill prohibiting the working of 
young children in factories, and for the protection of the youth 
of our country. 

These are some of the more important pieces of constructive 
legislation which a Democratic Congress and a Democratic 
President have together enacted into law. It is a splendid rec- 
ord. It is an unparalleled record, because not only have all 
these measures been enacted into law, but, with the exception 
of the tariff law, they have been approved not only by the 
Democrats, but by the Republicans as well—as shown by their 
votes on these measures. I am now going very briefly into 
several of the more important of these measures. 

RURAL CREDITS. 


In my judgment it is the most far-reaching, most progressive, 
and most efficient legislation that was ever passed by the Amer- 
ican Congress in the interest of the American farmers. I need 
not tell you what large rates of interest ordinarily the farmers 
have to pay. When this new system is established three things 
will be certain—first, that any farmer who has the land can 
always raise money on it; second, that he can get it on long 
time; and, in the third place, he can always get it at a low 
rate of interest, not exceeding 6 per cent. When we consider 
the large quantity of lands not now improved, not now being 
cultivated, not now producing, and when we consider the high 
prices of all farm products, it is easy to see that this measure 
will be of incalculable benefit not only to the farmers of the 
country but to the entire people. 

I have recently sent out a speech showing in detail just how 
the farmers of Tennessee can take advantage of this great meas- 
ure, and I want to suggest that you all read it, as it tells ex- 
actly how you may receive the benefits of this act. 

I am proud of the part I took in enacting this legislation. 

GOOD-ROADS LAW. 

Another of my hobbies in the matter of national legislation is 
the good-roads law. The first set speech I ever made in Con- 
gress was made on this subject. At that time anyone who 
spoke in favor of national aid to roads was dubbed contemptu- 
ously “a dirt-road statesman.” For five years we fought to 
enact this law. In my late campaign I promised you that I 
would do all I could to have this legislation enacted, and I am 
gmn delighted to be able to say to you that we have won this 

ght. 

Under the provisions of this law Tennessee will receive for 
her roads from the National Government in the next five years 
more than $1,700,000. And, again, the farmers and all the peo- 
ple will be vastly benefited by this act. 
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INCOME-TAX LAW. 

For 20 years the Democratic Party has been fighting for an 
income tax. More than 20 years ago one was passed and de- 
clared unconstitutional, and since that time we have been fight- 
ing to have a constitutional amendment. It is a just and fair 
tax, and will never be repealed. The burdens of taxation are 
placed on those who are more able to bear them. No man who 
receives an income of $3,000 or more should object to paying 
the very small income tax assessed against him on his income, 
Incomes of less than that sum are not taxed at all. Everyone 
concedes the justice of this act. 

CLAYTON ANTITRUST LAW, 


Before the passage of the Clayton antitrust law, what is 
known as big business and the Government were constantly at 
loggerheads. In the Taft administration innumerable suits 
were brought against various corporations, alleging violations 
of the Sherman antitrust law. These suits greatly harassed 
business and made business men uncertain and fearful. Since 
the passage of the Clayton antitrust law these suits have ceased. 
Business men now know what the law is, and they do not seek 
to evade it. The result is that our big corporations are now 
conducting themselves within the law. In the passage of this 
law the Democratic Party has made good its pledge to bring 
peace to business, 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. 

In like manner and in furtherance of the project in bringing 
peace to business and to require big business concerns to obey 
the law, the Federal Trade Commission was established. Its 
object is to do away with unfair and illegal trade practices, 
It has already accomplished great good and is destined tó 
achieve greater results in the future. 

CHILD LABOR, 


Several years ago I traveled through New England in an 
automobile. One afternoon we drove up to the most beautiful 
country estate my eyes ever beheld. The House was a marble 
palace, The grounds were more beautiful than the words of 
man can portray. There were automobiles and carriages and 
horses; golf course and tennis court. There were lakes and 
boats. There were beautiful trees and lawns. There were 
flowers and fruits and grasses of every kind and description. 
It looked as if all the luxuries of heaven and earth had been 
poured down on this one estate. We drove through the grounds 
and ran across its owner, who showed us with great pride over 
his beautiful villa and grounds. It was about 4.80 in the after- 
noon when we left. 

As we continued our journey we soon came to a little village 
where there were a number of factories, cotton and woolen, 
and as we neared the village the 5 o'clock whistle blew, and 
there poured forth apparently innumerable children, mostly 
girls. Their faces were pinched and haggard. Their bodies 
were poorly clothed, and for the most part they were the pic- 
tures of poverty, penury, and woe. I asked who owned the 
factory, and was told that the- gentleman on the hill who 
owned the great estate also owned the factory. As I looked 
at these God-forsaken-looking children I made up my mind 
then and there that if I ever found an opportunity to vote and 
work in favor of a child-labor bill I would lose no opportunity 
in doing so. That fall I was elected to Congress, and from 
the time I went there until recently I left no stone unturned to 
get a law passed by the Federal Government which would un- 
doubtedly be enforced, protecting these innocent little children 
from such service as that, and see to it that their innocent 
young lives are not snuffed out and dusted out in these great 
mills. 

This Congress has passed a law forbidding goods made by 
children less than 14 years of age, and in some cases less than 
16 years of age, to be transported in interstate commerce. Of 
course, this means that these children will not be employed 
in factories. 

My fellow citizens, I wish to say that if I had done no other 
act in Congress than to vote for this humane bill I would feel, 
having voted and worked for it, that my life as a Congress- 
man had not been in vain. 

PREPAREDNESS. 


The great European war, which began a little more than two 
years ago, set all prudent men to thinking about our own mili- 
tary and naval resources in the event we also should get into 
trouble. At that time we had a little mobile Army of about 
35,000 men scattered all over the face of the earth; some in 
Panama; some in Hawaii; some in the Philippines; some in 
China; some in Alaska; and some in the continental United 
States. We had a National Guard, but the Government had no 
control of it, and it was practically an unorganized force. 
Though the Republican Party had been in power for 16 years 
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on a stretch, and more than T years of it was under our war- 
rior friend Col. Roosevelt, still the Army had been decreased 
under Republican rule, and very largely decreased, about 50 
per cent, during the administration of Col. Roosevelt. Though 
it was claimed that we were likely to get into war with Japan 
in 1904 and 1905, still no preparation had been made in a mili- 
tary way by the Republican Party. There had been a gradual 
increase in our Navy ever since the time that William C. Whit- 
ney, in the second Cleveland administration, started it on the 
upward grade. When President Wilson came in our Navy 
stood third, or, perhaps, fourth among the great navies of the 
world. This was the condition of our military and naval re- 
sources at the beginning of the European war. 

Like the prudent, careful President that he is, as soon as 
these conditions were ascertained President Wilson at once 
began a campaign for proper military and naval ; 

He made many speeches over the country in reference to this 
. important matter. I can safely say that a Democratic Congress 
has done more for the cause of real preparedness in this coun- 
try than all the other Congresses have done in the 20 years 
preceding, 

OUR ARMY. 

We have reorganized the Regular Army and increased its 
authorized strength from 100,000 to 220,000 men. We have 
already increased. its actual strength to about 120,000 men, and 
in five years the actual strength of the Army will be increased 
to 175,000 men. This, we believe, will be entirely adequate and 
effective for all of our needs in so far as the Regular Military 
Establishment is concerned. We have reorganized and feder- 
alized the National Guard of the various States. We have 
made it a concrete and systematic organization under the con- 
trol of the United States Government. It is armed, disci- 
plined, drilled, and controlled by the Federal powers. No bet- 
ter illustration of its effectiveness can be given than the fact 
that more than 100,000 of the National Guard are now mobi- 
lized on the Texas border, and it is just as effectiv. as the Regu- 
lar Establishment. 

I served on the Military Affairs Committee of the House, 
and took an active part in securing the reorganization and the 
federalization of the National Guard, and believe that the 
country was never in a better shape to defend itself than it is 
under the present organization. 

We have authorized the expenditure of $167,500,000 on our 
Military Establishment this year. 


OUR NAVY. 


About our Navy I can only say that this Congress has dona 
more for the Navy than was ever done by any other Congress 
in the history of the Government. It has authorized the ex- 
penditure of more money for the Navy this year than any 
Government on the face of the earth ever authorized in one 
year for a navy. Our program for this year authorizes the 
building of 157 new war vessels, which, when completed, will 
in itself be larger than the navy of any other nation except 
Great Britain, Germany, France, and Japan. Added to the Navy 
we already have, which include 317 ships already built and 56 
authorized, it will give us in the neighborhood of 530 war ves- 
sels and make our Navy second only to that of Great Britain; 
and if Great Britain suffers many more casualties in naval 
warfare in this war it may put us quite up with her. This 
vast establishment will cost a stupendous sum, and it means the 
upbuilding of the greatest Navy in the world. We are the only 
great Nation in the world that will have the money after this 
war with which to build a gréat Navy or to maintain a great 
Navy, and it is just certain to come that our Navy within the 
next two decades will be the largest and most effective Navy 
on the seas. 

I believe in a great Navy, but I see no necessity for a great 
Military Establishment. I believe that we ought to have a 
great Navy because we are building up a great merchant ma- 
rine and we are going to go out fof the world’s trade and com- 
‘merce, and in order to get this trade and commerce in the 
largest and best way we should have a great Navy to protect 
our interests, wherever they may be. 

MERCHANT MARINE. 

Under Democratic administration prior to the Civil War in 
the neighborhood of three-fourths of our foreign trade and com- 
merce was done in American ships. After the Civil War, under 
Republican rule, our flag practically left the seas, and to-day 
only about 15 per cent of our trade and commerce is carried on 
in American bottoms, and until the Wilson administration less 
than 10 per cent was in American bottoms. For years the Demo- 
cratic Party has declared itself in favor of building up a mer- 
chant marine, and at last, after many efforts, we have passed 
a law under which we believe eventually American trade and 


commerce will be conducted in American ships. It is one of 
the most progressive measures that this Congress has passed. 
FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 
. If there had been no other measure passed by this Democratic 
administration, President Wilson would be entitled to a reelee- 
tion and the Democratic Party continued in power by virtue of 
this measure alone. It has been in operation less than two 
years, and in that time it has been demonstrated that it is the 
greatest financial legislation ever enacted by this or any other 
Government. It has given competition in money markets. It 
has taken away the control of New York as the sole money 
market. If a country bank—and I mean by that any bank out- 
side of New York City—wants money it now has two ways of 
getting it: It can borrow it from New York, as heretofore, or it 
can go to the Federal reserve bank of its own district and redis- 
count its paper and secure the money from such reserve bank 
at a low rate of interest. It has given elasticity to our currency 
system. It has made it impossible for money panics to come. 
It has enabled all legitimate business to get such money as their 
business requires. It has done more to bring about the present 
condition of prosperity in our country than, perhaps, all other 
legislation combined. 
THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY AND THE MANUFACTURER. 

It was claimed by our Republican friends that tlie Democratic 
Party was opposed to the manufacturing interests of this coun- 
try. Nothing is further from the truth. The manufacturing 
interests of the country were never in better condition than 
they are to-day, after three years and a half of Democratic rule, 

The Federal reserve act has given the manufacturer the 
financial assistance necessary for the development of his busi- 
ness. It has given him less interest rates. It has given him 
honest competition. The Clayton antitrust law has told him 
what the law is, and he is not hampered by being constantly 
sued for violations of the antitrust laws. We have given to the 
manufacturer the merchant marine act, which will increase his 
business abroad and work to his great advantage. We have 
also enacted a modification of the Sherman and Clayton anti- 
trust laws, in so far as these laws apply to our foreign trade. 
In this way he will be able to combine with his neighbors and 
obtain foreign trade that he could not obtain now. We have 
instituted the Tariff Commission, which will protect his interests 
after the European war is over. 

Surely the manufacturer has no cause of complaint against 
the Democratic Party. Surely he will not vote against the ad- 
ministration that has brought him his present prosperity. 

THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY AND THE BUSINESS MEN. 

Business in this country has never been in a better condition. 
It has never been more prosperous. It has never been as large. 
Business conditions are not due to accidents. The present good 
conditions, in my judgment, are due to Democratic policies. We 
have given business men a flexible and elastic currency system. 
We have done away with bank panies. We have told business 
men what they may lawfully do and pointed out what they 
can not do, and we have seen to it that lawful business may 
go unhampered and unprosecuted. We have given business 
men less interest rates. We have given them greater ease in 
securing money with which to operate their legitimate busi- 
ness. We have given them honest competition under fair and 
just tariff laws. We have provided against unlawful trade 
practices under the Federal Trade Commission. We are ar- 
ranging to secure for them great foreign markets by providing 
for our own merchant marine. We have provided for securing 
larger trade and commerce by permitting them to combine in 
securing foreign business. 

THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY AND LABORING MEN. 

The Democratic Party has stood loyally by the laboring men. 
It has passed more laws for the betterment of labor conditions 
in the last four years than has ever been passed under any 
administration before. It has established a Department of 
Labor, with its chief as a member of the President’s Cabinet. 
It has passed a law providing for a national employment bu- 
reau to help those who want work to obtain employment. It 
has passed an eight-hour law for women working in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It has passed a child-labor law, which has 
been heretofore referred to. It has passed the employees’ com- 
pensation act for injuries received. It has passed a seaman’s 
act which is to abolish slavery on merchant vessels. 

In this connection it has been said of us that we have been 
coerced by the labor unions in passing this labor legislation. 
Nothing is further from the truth. We have passed this legis- 
lation because the Democratic Party places the man above the 
dollar. We have believed that this legislation was right, and 
any unbiased man who will examine into it is obliged to come 
to the same conclusion. We believe in the rights of property. 
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We believe that they ought to be upheld and protected, but at 
the same time we believe in the rights and dignity of labor, 
and we believe they ought to be upheld. We do not believe 
that labor is a commodity, a property that is measured, bought, 
and sold as any other piece of property. On the contrary, we 
have believed that honest labor is the highest form of human 
energy and is entitled to be treated upon the same terms of 
humanity that the individual man is treated. 
THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY AND THE RAILROADS. 


While the Democratic Party has dealt justly and fairly with 
labor it has not undertaken to injure legitimate business, large 
or small. It has dealt with absolute fairness with the railroad 
situation. Under Republican rule prosecutions of railroad com- 
binations were of almost daily occurrence. Many railroads were 
in the hands of receivers. Other railroads were unable to pay 
dividends. Their rolling stock was in bad condition. Many of 
their engines and cars were idle. Under Democratic rule all of 
this is changed. Every engine and every car is at work. Rail- 
roads are no longer being prosecuted by the officials of the De- 
partment of Justice. Such as have already been in the hands of 
receivers are now being reorganized. Earnings have greatly in- 
creased. After suffering from Republican rule, or misrule, they 
applied to this Democratic administration for permission to in- 
crease their rates. A small increase was granted, and this in- 
crease was acquiesced in by the whole country as being right. 
The result is, the railroads haye made remarkable progress 
under this administration. 

THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY AND THE FARMERS. 

The acts of this administration benefiting the farmers are 
almost innumerable. Just before the administration came in the 
Democrats of the House forced the passage of the parcel-post 
law for the benefit of the country people. It has been a great 
success. Likewise, this administration has extended the rural 
free delivery. It has provided for farm-extension work. It has 
contributed to agricultural schools. It has regulated dealing in 
cotton futures. It has regulated warehouses and the use of 
warehouse receipts. It has given to the farmers the benefits of 
the Federal reserve act. It has taken the high tariff duties off 
of all farming necessities. It has instituted the merchant 
marine, by which farmers will obtain better markets for their 
products. It has authorized the contribution of $25,000,000 for 
country roads, which will be of great benefit to the farmers. 
But, above all, it has established the rural-credits system, which 
will mean more to the farming interests of the country than all 
other laws passed for the benefit of the farmers combined. 

PEACE AND PROSPERITY. 


But, over all and above all, the two things which this Demo- 
cratic administration has given the country have been prosperity 
to our own people and peace with all the rest of mankind. 
publicans may talk about our prosperity being temporary. Tee 
is but the expression of a political hope. They know just as 
well as we do that our present national prosperity is not tem- 
porary, but that it is based on a sound domestic condition and a 
firm and peaceful foreign policy. 

We are prosperous because we have been at peace, and we 
have been at peace because of Woodrow Wilson. That is the 
whole situation in a nutshell. 

MY PART IN THE DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been in Congress just five years. I have 

been there during the entire time when these great measures, 
of which I have heretofore spoken, have been considered. I have 
supported them loyally. I have fought for them as valiantly as 
I knew how. I have taken part in their consideration. I am 
proud of each and every one of these laws. I believe that they, 
tegether with the determined stand of our President, have pro- 
duced our present prosperity. I believe that the whole country 
approves of them. Nine-tenths of these laws were passed not 
only by the Democrats of both Houses, but a majority of the 
Republicans also voted for them. 

WHAT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY STANDS FOR. 

As I stated before, this isa Democratic year. We are standing 
upon our record. We are standing upon our present condition 
of peace and happiness in this country. We are standing upon 
favorable business conditions in this country. We are standing 
upon the present prosperity in this country. Any independent 
gentleman who may feel like supporting the Republican Party 
or the Republican candidates, let me ask you, What is it you 
want to change? Would you repeal a single one of the laws I 
have referred to? Would you do away with the present currency 
system? Would you do away with the rural-credits act? Would 
you do away with the election of United States Senators by the 
people? Would you do away with the income-tax law? Would 
you do away with the merchant-marine law? Would you do 
away with the child-labor law? Would you do away with the 


preparedness law? If you would not—and I do not believe you 
would do away with any of these laws—then is it not your duty 
to hold the party in power that has passed these laws? 

MR, HUGHES. 

Mr. Hughes, the Republican candidate for President, has been 
to Tennessee. He is a most excellent gentleman, but what great 
issue does he stand for? What great principle of government 
does he stand for that would cause you to want to vote for him? 
What policy does he stand for? In my judgment, the candidacy 
of Mr. Hughes has been a lamentable failure. He has made no 
impression upon the country. He stands for no issues. He has 
simply been over the country complaining of matters so small 
that they ought not be noticed by a candidate for the great office 
of President. He complains that a Republican Chief of the 
Census Bureau was turned out and a Democrat from Georgia— 
and there is not a better Democrat or man in the world than 
W. J. Harris—put in his place. He complains that some insig- 
nificant civil-service man was changed when he ought not to 
have been. He complains that the President ought to have 
recognized the assassin Huerta. He complains that the Presi- 
dent ought to have prevented the sinking of the Lusitania. He 
complains that the negroes in Santo Domingo are not being 
properly treated. He complains, forsooth, that certain gentle- 
men from the South have important positions in Washington. 
His only issue is the bloody shirt. 

These are the insignificant peccadillos that the candidate of 
a great party is running for President on. Shades of the 
immortal Lincoln, what a spectacle! 

You will notice, however, that he does not attack a single one 
of the great measures that I have spoken of. He does not 
criticize any of these great constructive pieces of legislation 
passed by the Democratic Party during these four years.. He 
admits that the country is more prosperous than ever before, 
and all that he can say is, in his judgment, it is temporary. How 
does he know it is temporary? We are told that Moses, Elijah, 
and Ezekiel talked with God, but all those of whom we have 
any record as having talked with God were gathered to their 
fathers many thousand years before Judge Hughes was born. 


WHAT THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY HAS DONE FOR THE COUNTRY GENERALLY. 


This is the fourth year of Democratic control of this Govern- 
ment. They have been years of peace and plenty. They have 
been years of growth and prosperity. They have been years of 
development and progress. We inherited bad business condi- 
tions from the Taft administration, and it took us some little 
time to get it straightened out; but we have done so, and all is 
now working well, notwithstanding we have been greatly handi- 
capped by the world war. No financial panics have upset our 
country in these years. There have been no great upheavals to 
upset the laboring world. There have been no great panics to 
wreck capital. The laboring man has had his dinner pail full 
and has received the rewards of honest toil. The capitalists have 
received just returns upon their money and been made to bear 
their just proportions of the expense of the Government. The 
manufacturer, though no longer allowed to be the beneficiary of 
privilege and bounty as under Republican rule, has, under the 
just laws of competition and good business conditions, restared 
by the Democratic Party, relied upon energy and effort rather 
than upon bounty and privilege, and they, too, have prospered 
as has all the rest of the country. 

The wheels of industry are no longer stopped as they were 
under Republican rule. Mills are no longer idle; but under a 
just tariff law every species of manufacturing industry has been 
quickened and the prosperity of the manufacturers is greater 
than ever before. 

There never has been such good business in our country. 
Under the beneficent influence of the Federal reserve act, com- 
monly known as the Democratic banking and currency system, 
business has grown and prospered in this country as never be- 
fore. Business men have more money to operate on. They have 
larger business. They have more profitable business than ever 
before. Prosperity has not been confined to big business men, 
but the small business men have prospered as well. There has 
never been as much money on deposit in the banks. There has 
never been as much money deposited in savings banks as there 
is to-day.’ Nor has our business been confined to our own 
country. We have sold more of our products abroad than ever 
before. Our exports have reached the high-water mark. The 
banks of our country have prospered. The grocery merchants 
have prospered. The commission merchants have prospered. 
The dry goods merchants have prospered, and every species of 
trade and commerce has yielded greater profits than ever be- 
fore to our people. 

Under Republican rule our mines were closed down in large 
part. Many of our coal mines were shut down because so 
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many of our milis, which usually used their coal, were shut 
down. They could not use coal. Our iron mines and our cop- 
per mines were idle. Such of them that were running had labor 
strikes on their hands, and during the Taft administration 
Congress was largely engaged in investigating strike condi- 
tions; investigating the absorption of and shutting down of the 
little fellow by the big fellows; investigating the employment 
of children instead of men in factories and the like. Under 
beneficent Democratic rule the laboring men and their em- 
ployers are making too much money to strike. The big fellows 
are not allowed to gobble up the little fellow; but each is 
allowed to work out his own prosperity under the just laws of 
competition, The result is that our mines are all open and 
running; our miners are employed, and the output of our mines 
and furnaces is greater than ever before. 

Under Republican rule railroad building almost ceased. The 
Department of Justice was largely engaged in suing railroads 
or prosecuting their officers and agents. Whenever the depart- 
ment could get a little time from dissolving one of the trusts 
or breaking up a strike it would turn up the facts to put 
another railroad into the hands of a receiver. The result was 
the railroads were earning no dividends, They were discharg- 
ing their employees; they did not have work for them to do, 
They were cutting off trains because the people did not have 
money enough to travel. They were parking their freight cars 
because théy had no freight to haul. There were almost as 
many engines in the roundhouses as there were on the road. 
These were the conditions brought about by Republican mis- 
rule. 

But what has been the result to the railroads under Demo- 
cratic rule? Their rates were not sufficient to give them a just 
return on their money, and some of them were allowed to in- 
crease their rates very slightly. Business conditions under 
Democratic rule so improved that all the railroads have arisen 
out of the mire of distress and ruin in which they had been 
placed by the Republican Party, and to-day they are more pros- 
perous than ever before. Every freight car is being used. Every 
passenger train is being run. Every engine is being utilized. 
Every railroad has its full quota of employees. Every employee 
is receiving a reasonable wage for his labor. Receiverships are 
becoming antiquated, and high financing in railroad stocks and 
bonds, due to Republican laws, has become a thing of the past, 
and the railroads to-day are giving the people better service 
and are more amenable to law than ever before in their history. 

Even the Lord has been good to the Democrats in these four 

of peace and plenty. Our crops have never been more 
bountiful. We have raised more cotton than ever before, and it 
has brought better prices. We have raised more corn than ever 
before, and it has brought better prices. We have raised more 
wheat than ever before, and it has brought better prices. We 
have raised more stock and cattle and hogs than ever before, 
and they have brought better prices. Of course the Democratic 
Party did not have anything to do with the sun and the rains 
which produced these crops and the cattle which brought forth 
their kind, but it did have all to do with the conditions under 
which they were produced, and therefore the Lord has bounti- 
fully blessed the Democratic Party. 

PRESIDENT WILSON, 

The Democratic Party has made a good fight in the last four 
years. It has carried out its platform pledges made at Balti- 
more. It has stood by the people. It has stood by the country. 
In President Wilson it has had the ablest political leader any 
party ever had. He has risen to every occasion. He has met 
every crisis. He has come out victorious: every time. During 
nearly four years, with Congress in session nearly all the time, 
with the gravest questions that ever confronted an administra- 
tion or a people, he has never lost a fight. He has kept us out 
of war. He has kept our country at peace, and through all we 
have been more prosperous than ever before in our history. 

His enemies said that he was but a schoolmaster and unfit 
for the duties and responsibilities of the Presidency, His 
enemies said he could not get along with Congress. His 
enemies said he was obstinate and willful. His enemies said 
he was not a diplomat and would get us into war with Ger- 
many. His enemies said he would get us into war with Mexico. 
His enemies said he could not avert a railroad strike: His 
enemies said he was too proud to fight. Every conceivable 
calumny and abuse have been heaped upon him, but through 
all he has conducted himself in a dignified and praiseworthy 
way. ‘Too proud to fight they said, and yet he has the largest 
army patrolling the border that has ever been in existence in 
America in times of peace. Too proud to fight, and yet he has 
the largest navy that ever existed in American waters. Un- 
able to avert a railroad strike, and yet we have none, and the 
country’s business is going on as peacefully and as prosper- 


ously as before. 
with all the world and America stands higher among the 


Not a diplomat, and yet we are at peace 


nations than she has eyer stood in her history. Could not 
get along with Congress, and yet Congress has enacted his 
every wish into law. He is the greatest statesman since Jef- 
ferson. He is the greatest diplomat since Clay. He is the 
greatest politician and leader since Jackson. He is the great- 
est and most versatile President that we have ever had, and 
the strongest ruler among all the nations of the earth to-day. 
Against this wonderful man the pitiful candidacy of Mr. 
Hughes will melt away as the mist melis in the morning sun- 
shine, and the 7th day of November will give us a victory in a 
larger and fuller measure than the Democratic Party has ever 
received at the hands of the American people, 


The Late Representative Brown, of West Virginia. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


* 


HON. CLAUDE KITCHIN, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, April 16, 1916. 


The House bad under consideration House resolution 204, as follows: 

* Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended, that 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. WILLIAM 
Fi . Jr., late a Member of this House from the State of West 

“ Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the 
House at the conclusion of these exercises shall stand adjourned. 

8 3 That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 

“ Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased.” 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, under the impression until a 
short time ago that these ceremonies were to take place next 
Sunday instead of to-day, I am here unprepared to do justice 
to the dead friend whose life and character we commemorate 
to-day. And yet so great was my admiration, so strong was my 
friendship, and so warm my attachment for our deceased col- 
league that if I did not utter some word of tribute upon this 
oceasion, I should feel myself disloyal to a memory which I 
revere and honor. : 

I knew Mr. Brown well. Perhaps I was one of the first of 
the older Members whom he met after his election to Congress. 
I shall always recall with much interest and a great deal of 
pleasure our first meeting. It was one morning in the short ses- 
sion of the Sixty-first Congress, just after he had been elected 
to the House at the preceding November election. I was sit- 
ting alone on a davenport looking down the lobby aisle behind 
the Speaker’s desk, when I saw a Capitol guide and a gentle- 
man coming along, the guide telling the history of this Speaker 
and that Speaker, as he pointed to their portraits on the wall. 
I watched this stranger gentleman. His manner and demeanor 
were so polite, so courteous, so genteel, and the lines of his face 
were marked with such strength of character and mind, and his 
countenance so full of affability and geniality that I said to 
myself, “That is more than an ordinary man.” I sat there 
until the guide came along to the portrait of the Speaker above 
my seat, where they stopped. I looked carefully at this man, 
then a stranger to me, and I was convinced then that he was 
more than or ordinary man. After the guide had finished tell- 
ing him about the life and character of the Speaker above me 
I struck up a little conversation. About that time the door- 
keeper announced that the lobbies should be cleared, The 
guide said, “We must leave now.” I then said, “My friend, 
where are you from?” He answered, “I am from West Vir- 
ginia.” I then asked his name. He replied “Brown is my 
name.“ I said, “ You are not this Democratic Brown that car- 
ried a rock-ribbed Republican district over here in West Vir- 
ginia in the last election?” “Yes; I am the man,” said he. 
I said, “ You do not need this guide.” I then told the guide to 
turn Mr. Brown over to me; that I would be his pilot awhile. I 
explained to him that he was entitled to the floor and escorted 
him into the House cloakroom, where I introduced him to doz- 
ens of Members, some of whom I see around me now. From 
that day until his death Brown and myself were close, inti- 
mate friends. He attracted me at once. There was that in- 
describable something about him which, for lack of a better 
name, we call personal magnetism. He possessed it in a pre- 
eminent degree. I never knew a person, man or woman, who 
ever met Mr. Brown that was not attracted by him. He won 
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you to him. You could not help admiring him; you could not 
help being attached to him, 

Brown was one of the most unassuming, unintruding men I 
ever saw. You will remember that in the Sixty-second Con- 
gress, to which he was first elected, the system of appointing 
committees had been changed; the power to appoint had been 
taken out of the Speaker’s hands and given directly to the 
House, through the recommendation of the majority members 
of the Ways and Means Committee in the first instance, to the 
majority caucus so far as concerned the Democratic Members, 
and then by the caucus recommending to the House for election. 
Practically all the new Democratic Members had applied to the 
Ways and Means Committee for committee assignments. In 
looking over the applications for the committee assignments I 
found that Brown had made no application. We majority 
members of the Ways and Means Committee had an under- 
standing that we would make no promises to any Member as 
to assignments. One day while with Brown I was tempted to 
break the rule a little, and I said, “ Brown, you have not made 
application for a committee assignment.” He said, “ No; I just 
leave it to you gentlemen; I am willing to serve anywhere you 
put me.” I said, “I can not promise you anything, but tell me 
to which committee you had rather be assigned; on what com- 
mittee do you think you could give better service?” He then 
replied, “Since you ask me, I would prefer the Banking and 
Currency Committee.” 

I recall, too, that when we reached the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee for its make-up I presented his name. He was 
unanimously nominated by the committee and afterwards unani- 
mously elected by the House. We made no mistake. He meas- 
ured up to every requirement of an able, wise, diligent member 
of that great and important committee. 

One day Brown was in my office, when a friend from North 
Carolina came in. In introducing Brown to him, I said, “ Here 
is one of God's noblemen.” T had said it before, and I say it 
now, Brown was really one of God's noblemen, and, as the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Curior] said to-day, he was a real 
prince among men. He was a wise counselor. He did not 
take that active part in debates on the floor as some do, but 
when you talked with him in the committee room or in his office 
or in the cloakroom about any matter, you would get as good 
and wise judgment and conclusion from him as you would from 
any man. He had a balanced judgment; he had one of the 
most genial, lovable, and affable temperaments I ever saw, and 
it never betrayed him, He was a well-rounded, perfect gentle- 
man, That was the impression he made upon me when I first 
caught a glimpse of him in the corridor. He reminded me of 
what we call in our country an “old-time southern gentleman.” 
He was not an old man, but in his courteous, genteel, and 
gracious manner and appearance he seemed to typify our con- 
ception of the “southern gentleman.” I have served with few 
men in this House for whom I had a warmer affection. I 
suppose, outside of his committee colleagues in the Capitol, I 
was with him while in the Capitol as much as any man in the 
House. I was always charmed when I was with him. I left 
him with a delight and a sprightliness and cheerfulness of 
mind and temper that I did not have before. He could shake 
hands and look a man in the eye with more genuine sincerity 
and geniality than any other man I have met in Congress. My 
friends, as poor as has been my offering, I felt I could not miss 
this opportunity to pay a tribute to his memory and give my 
estimate of this fine and splendid gentleman, and wise and 
patriotic legislator, which his district, State, and Nation, as 
well as the House, have lost in his death. 


Guarding the Nation’s Gateway—Humanizing Ellis Island. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD KEATING, 


OF COLORADO, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, September 6, 1916. : 


‘Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, at my suggestion, Hon. Fred: 
eric C. Howe, commissioner of immigration at the port of New 
York, prepared the following statement in answer to the charges 
of immorality, laxity of administration, and neglect of duty 
made by Congressman WILLIAM S. Bennet, of New York, in 
Merny in the House of Representatives on July 18 and August 
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It is unnecessary for me to comment on Mr. Howe's state- 


ment. It speaks for itself; and I submit it with confidence to 


the candid judgment of my colleagues. 
The statement follows: 
THE NATION’S GATEWAY—A DETENTION CAMP, 


My appointment as commissioner of immigration at Ellis Island 
coincided with the outbreak of the Buropean war. Depressing as is the 
duty of separating the good from the bad in peace time, it Escama far 
more heartrendi when Ellis Island was converted into a place of 
detention for h reds of men, women, and children whose only offense 
was that they had been lured to a land of promise only to find it as 
well as the possibility of return to their native land closed nst 
them. Even in ordinary times to be turned back at Ellis Island is a 
tragedy like that of the man and woman who have struggled for years 
to obtain a home; who have labored through the hot summers and 
the dreary winters; who have saved and sacrificed for something to 
hand on to their children ; and who, on some bleak and desolate nigh 
see it destroyed flames. Such is a suggestion of the traged 
those who come tb America in search of a new bome and who Aud its 
doors closed upon them. have gazed across the seas for years. 
They have saved of their centimes for the e. They have sold 
their small possessions, and, y., with a hope such as none of us 
ever experienced, they make their way to the int of embarkation, 
Day b Jay 1 dream of America. The Statue of Liberty is the 
ede ht that ever ted their eyes. They have but one fear, 
a fear that haunts them like a man under sentence of execution. Th 
par — they will be found wanting before the inspector who stands 2 

I doubt if we know of any apprehensions comparable to those which 
haunt the incoming alien from the moment his ties are broken in the 
land of his fathers to the moment he appears before the inspector. 
The husband m: be chosen, the wife rejected. Fortune may favor 

The family may 


the parents and wn upon the children. be divided 
at the portal of a new lite, for such is the mandate of the law. 
The immigrant is poor. Otherwise he would not come. He does 


not know our language. He is frequently illiterate. Except for such 
concern as the Government gives him he is defenseless before all sorts 
of people who would exploit him. 

uch is the condition of the alien in peace times. But the war 
closed the doors of Russia, Austria-Hun Germany, and Poland to 
those who were rej They could neither go forward nor back. 
Hundreds were caught midway een two worlds. They were prop- 
ertyless; for the most part without money, cloth or Tienda. Eh 
were dumped on Ellis Island for no graver offense 
by the ancestors of every one of us—the offense of lovin; 
which America offered better than the tyrannies of the 

* ELLIS ISLAND A DETENTION CAMP, 

I found these hundreds filled the detention rooms at Ellis Island 
on my appointment. They spoke ay, tongues. An official was 
some one to be feared. There was a babble of pleadings, but the eyes 
of all spoke the same language, It was the lan, 92 of hopelessness, 
of nenech of 8 he new land d seen from the 
gratings at Ellis Island. but it could not be touched. 

Month followed month. he only resource that the immigrant 
knew was work, but work was denied th for there was nothing 
to do in the grim detention rooms at Ellis Island. The immigrants 
rose with the dawn and waited through the long, long day in the 
hope that they might hear their name called by an official, a call which 
i mean freedom—it might mean despair. 

he worst punishment that can be inflicted upon even hardened 
criminals is idleness. ‘They go insane. They commit all kinds of 
offenses, Yet the 600 aliens at Ellis Island had nothing to do. One 
day was the same as another. Husbands were separated from their 
wives and families. They stayed in different rooms, They slept in 
different dormitories. They learned of one another's sorrows when 
hunger drove them to the table. Their clothes wore out. They had no 
money. They had no recreation. They were not permitted to leave 
the building. ‘They saw occasional friends. Some of them knew no 
language but their own and lived solitary and alone. 

Prisons have long since been more humane than then. Yet these 

r people had committed no offense, save the offense of preferring our 
country to their own. ‘They were marooned in New Yor Harbor in a 
3 erected for the speedy clearance of thousands of 

y. 


id World. 


was not erected as a prison. 
comfort of porsona detained for any | of time. 
dition which I found on my appointment. 


HUMANIZING ELLIS ISLAND. 


I have been criticized by Congressman BENNET in 
Representatives in a` speech which I could not 
gone all over the country, and which by direct statement or inuendo 
charged me with 5 immoral conditions at Ellis Island. He 
stated that I permitted ilies to be together; tat Immoral cases 
were permitted to atapa with the other aliens, and that as a result 
of this mingling great harm was done and immorality resulted. 

That I th their wives and children I 
admit. That I took them all from the hard benches of the dreary de- 


House of 


the 
answer, and which has 


ork to come to 


Ellis I and cooperate in relieving the tedium. A great porch was 
0 to of them. It was provided with swings and p! ythi 
I filled the station with flowers and lighted its walls with pictures, For 


unday there have been great concerts Ee in the 
ork. These 
Motion-picture oa 
benevolent-minded persons. ames 
ey, too, were organized for a while 
t 1 Fe 888 the ma and N to 5 
together upon the lawns, er upon the porch, and to 
meet witb pron another, as they had done all their eas before, as th 
had done upon the boat coming over. But there were matrons about 
the time. ere were watchmen there. representatives of the re- 
ligious societies were co and going all the time. The sun beat 
upon them on the lawns; the electric-lights in the detention rooms. 
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The immoral cases were kept by themselves. They stayed in one sec- 
tion of the lawn—quite naturaliy, for the other aliens stayed away from 
them. They were barred from ing with the others on the great 

rch—300 feet long and 150 feet wide—but they did not mingle. In 

e first place they did not seek to mingle, and in the second they were 
not permitted to mingle. It was and is my opinion that the surest way 
to peerene immorality was to have everyone out in the open under the 
watchful eye of officials, rather than in a dozen different rooms which 


could not adequately sw sed, and it is a fact that the alleged 
immorality was not committed in the playground and porch; that was 
as impossible as in a public street. e only alleged immorality was 


when the aliens were ag kept in their rooms separated and segre- 
gated from the others, and even then has never risen above the case 
of x rostitute and procurer who had been detained at the station for 
months. 

RUNNING A PRISON IN AN IMMIGRATION STATION, 

Warrant men and women arrested for some offense were bein 
brought to the station from inland cities. These still further increa 
the congestion, for these immoral cases had to be ted. They 
had to be watched. Their offenses were sometimes trivial and some- 
times serious. And despite this mixture of races, despite the fact that 
300,000 ple have slept on Ellis Island during the last two years, 
no complaint was ever registered by anyone about conditions up to a 
few weeks ago, and no suggestion has ever been made by anyone that 
any improper act occurred among the ordinarily detained alien. There 
are 70 representatives of various organizations at Ellis Island. They 
represent almost very church, the Young Men's Christian Association, 
the Young Women's Christian Association, as well as many philanthropic 
foreign organizations. Hundreds of visitors come to is Island each 
day to see their friends. There are 600 ee at the station. Com- 
plaint boxes are scattered about the walls. he office of the commis- 
sioner is open at all times. Yet despite this pronom for which Ellis 
Island was not prepared, there was no sugges, ion of immorality or of 
irregularity at this station up to within the last few weeks, and the 
suggestion referred to by Congressman BENNET came from prostitutes 
and procurers, and related to their own actions rather than to the ac- 
tions of the ordinary immigrants detained here. 

An investigation was immediately made of each of the cases referred 
to by Mr. Benner. Sworn statements were taken. Watchmen, matrons, 
ministers, and representatives of religious societies were called in. The 
testimony was all to the same effect. There was no confirmation from 
any source of the statements of the prostitutes and p one of 
whom offered to make a disclosure on condition „that the Government 
would pay his transportation to South America, while the other made 
her statement after an altercation with the guards which had resulted 
in rather rough usage. ¥ 

Anyone familiar with prisons, anyone familiar with this class, knows 
that one of their ambitions is to outwit the gua and that “ frame 
upe ” are of constant occurrence. Yet the most exhaustive investiga- 

on failed to produce any evidence that would lead to an indictment 
of any employee, much less to his conviction. 

RELIEVING THE CONGESTION—A SYSTEM OF PAROLE. 


The war had turned Ellis Island into a detention camp. It was not 
built for that purpose. It consists of a series of widely scattered 
dormitories, two large women's and a men's day detention room, all 
located in the main administration building. In addition there is a 
narrow corridor with 10 small rooms, containing 8 or 10 beds each 
which is used for two p : First, as a dormitory for first and 
second cabin aliens who could not be immediately landed for some 
reason or other, and, second, as detention quarters for immoral cases, 
such as prostitutes and criminals. The rooms are close together. De- 
spite repeated appeals to Congress, no appropriation has ever been 
made for adequate and proper dormitories for first and second cabin 
aliens. As time went on, warrant cases were brought to the station 
for immediate deportation, otherwise to be held until the end of the 
war. They accumulated. Hundreds of other aliens were detai 
because of the ruling of the Department of Labor. 
these accumulations became a probie They could not be sent back 
to Europe and per had been denied admission to the United States. 
The Department of Labor finally sent representatives to Ellis Island 
to reinvestigate all of these cases, Prolonged hearings were held. The 
life histories were gone into. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association and religious and philan- 
thropic organizations of the island were invited to cooperate. Jobs 
were found for men. Homes were found for women. The department 
admitted them on parole subject to rearrest in case it me neces- 
sary. They reported to the station. They are e by our officials. 
They are under surveillance of the religious societies. By_these means 
several hundred persons were temporarily landed. Among these were a 
number of men and women who were held as immoral cases. Of this 
total number, not more than half a dozen have gone back to their old 
life. The others have made good. They have learned their lesson. 
Many of them have made substantial savings. This is true of the 
women as well as of the men. These persons were treated just like 
offenders on parole or probation by the courts. Trusted ar tee Govern- 
ment, they have recognized that trust and acted accordingly. 

It has been charged by Mr. BENNET that I admitted, or recommended 
for admission, a large number of immoral aliens. As a matter of fact, 
investigation of the records show that of this total number only nine 
Were personally recommended for admission by me. Among this num- 
ber was Juliette, an Italian woman. She had arrested as a prosti- 
Ier husband, or alleged husband, was arrested and sent to 
Atlanta prison. Juliette had been at that station for nearly one year. 
She was spoken of most highly by the matrons. She had a little boy 
in Italy to whom she wanted to send money. The St. Rafael Society 
of Italian immigrants applied for her parole. I had indorsed the apponi 
which the department granted. The woman was given employment by 
one of the physicians in the public health service, She worked at this 

lace for months. Her emp! oper speaks in the highest terms of her. 

he then secured a second sition, and her second employer pore of 
e last week a thorough investigation has 
ctor, who re; t there is no cause 


tute. 


tion seriously. hat brought me into conflict with many powerful 
ch for years have operated in and about Ellis Island. It 
included steamship companies, railroad companies, hotels, lodging 
house keepers, and a private contractor at Ellis Island. 


Mr. Benner says I have neglected my duty. Rather I have been too 
his complaint would never have arisen 
‘eat 5 8 rely is the real 
e respo: rotecting the 
from “ fraud and loss” falls upon me. Under hat rovision I consider 


normal times — 9 a million—of immigrants that enter 
this port annually are subjected. The rules eg pone at the — 5 
have a small sum of money, usually $25. And immediately upon admis- 
sion the Government turns him loose to be preyed on by anyone who 
can get to him before he can 17555 away from New York. t these 
agencies take they take legally, it is true; but it is none the less 
a dead loss to the immigrant. Immediately upon my appointment I 
started in to protect the immigrant from these interests. 

In the first place, as soon as the — is admitted he has to 
run a gantlet of a series of private agencles which have offices at the 
station. He runs the gantlet, first, of the money changers, who trans- 
fer Euro money into American money. Then he runs by the tele- 
graph offices, who want him to send telegrams. Next he faces the 
railroad and steamship offices, who exchange orders or sell him trans- 

rtation. Finally he A the fi 

xes of food at cen 
one of these 8 wants to make as much money as ible. 
one of them has em 
ee business, ey urge food. 8 
ested against these conditions, W against having the feeding 
privilege in private hands. The partment of r, With the ap- 

approved of the taking over of the 
We planned to take the element of profit 


proval of the Department of Justi 
contract by the Government. 
out and at the same time insure t the imigran could get whole- 
some food at cost. We also would free him from private agencies 
urging him to buy more than he needed, This precipitated a contro- 
versy. 
Closely related to this form of exploitation were a number of others. 
I found that second-cabin aliens, who differ very little from steerage 
aliens, were examined on shipboard and dum into Hoboken, New 
York, and Brooklyn. Hotels, saloons, lodging houses, expressmen—all 
kinds of persons—lived off the alien before he could get out of the city. 
Many of the aliens were companas to stay overnight needlessly. They 
had to cart all their bundles, ggage, an possessions across the river, 
then down ha „ then across to Ellis Island—all at great cost to 
themselves. I urged that these aliens be inspected at Ellis Island, so 
that they could go immediately West without all this waste, which, ac- 
coram to those protesting against the change proposed by me, 
amounted to col sums, it being said that Hoboken alone would lose 
y a —. by the change. The immigrants were poor; They were 
ignorant, hey were dumped into a Fat city without anyone to 
protect them, and the privileges which all these agencies enjoy run and 
ramify into others. 
The steamship companies pay the hospital char; for detained im- 
ad an investigation 


migrants. They amount to a very large sum. I 
which was a 


made and found that we were losing $120,000 a year 
free gift of the Government to the steamship companies, I brought 
about an increase in their rates of from 200 to 300 per cent, It put 


the hospitals on a self-supporting basis. 

I also attacked the in-transit privileges, and aimed to bring about a 
reform by which the $4 head tax collected by the steamship companies 
would be paid back to the immigrants who left the country. 

These are but ical of the hostilities aroused, the groups incensed, 
and the interests disturbed. In normal times the food contractor does 
a business of 88888 500.000 a year. A three-year contract may 
amount to $1,500,000. The actual investment in cooking utensils, labor, 
and supplies is probably under $20,000. The best offer we have been 
able to get to run this contract for the future has been on the basis 
of 10 pr cent profit. On this basis the contract is worth $50,000 a 
year. It has been worth much more in the past. 


THE FINDING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 


In commenting on the statement of Congressman BENNET that I neg- 
lected my official duties, the mon ae of Labor made the following 
statement to the Committee on tion of the House, which was 
adopted by the committee and ie to the House: 

“As bearing upon the above intimation of neglect, I beg to say, how- 
ever, that the following substantial achievements in the efficient admin- 
istration of the station have been effected by Commissioner Howe: 

“(1) A thorough investigation with experts was made of the cost of 
the hospitals, which were alleged to be self-sustaining. The commis- 
sioner found that the hospitals were losing over $100 
loss was being paid by the Government for the benefit of the steamship 
companies. e secured an increase in hospital charges to steamshi; 
companies which has increased the carnings of the hospitals by approxi- 
mately $100,000. < 

“(2) He reinvestigated requests for money for permanent a ee 
tions and after investigation reduced such request, In 1915, b; p 00,000. 

“(3) He reduced, in nse to war conditions, the operating salary 
costs of the Ellis Island station by approximately $100, a year, 

“(4) He investigated the many immigration lodging houses and homes 
in New York and brought about a clean-up in a number of them. 

“(5) He secured the operasion of the commissioner of police to 
clean up the conditions which surrounded the ba: office, and by 80 
doing protected the incoming immigrants at New York from the indi- 
viduals who had prerioasiy preyed upon them, 

“(6) He investigated and brought about many reforms in the protec- 
tion of the aliens en route from Ellis Island, both at Jersey City and 
along the route. 

110 He oranin all of the employees at the station into an asso- 

ng the wants of the employees known and for securing 
all the employees in the administration of the sta- 


a year, which 


ciation for ma 
the cooperation o 


tion. 
“(8) He brought about a reorganization of the purchasing of supplies 
for the hospitals at a great saving and improvement in the service. 
“(9) He made an investigation of the conditions under which landin, 
of first and second cabin aliens were made at the various piers aroun 
New York, and ended many abuses and losses to which the aliens were 


exposed. 

*(10) He brought about a change in the inspection of first and second 
cabin aliens on shipboard which greatly improved the service. 
-> “(11) He made a number of studies at the request of the department 
as to means for increasing the efficiency and the rating of the em- 


ployees. 
“(12) He greatly increased the output of the Division of Statistics 
and brought about a cemplete change in the filing system, 
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“(18) He worked in cooperation with the board of education in New 
York for the opening of night schools for the education of adult aliens. 

(14) He organized a number of agencies looking to the protection of 
aliens in New York. 

“(15) He organized a movement in 1916 for Americanization day cele- 
brations throughout the country, and over 100 citles held citizenship 
celebrations a3 a result of the commissioner's efforts. 

“(16) During the past two years Ellis Island has been almost free 
from the constant criticism on the part of foreign organizations and of 
the foreign press, which prior to his administration was continuous. 
It was directed at the alleged lack of kindness and consideration to in- 
coming aliens. The nonforeign press of New York has been almost 
unanimous in its approval of his adminstration and the many changes 
and improvements which he has brought about. 7 

* I remain, very respectfully, yours, ‘ 
“W. B. WILSON, Secretary of Labor. 
“Hon. Jonx L. BURNETT, : 
“Chairman Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
“House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.” 

In the speech in the House September 5, Congressman Bennet further 
stated that I was so much occupied with outside activities that I could 
not attend to the duties as commissioner. He stated I was director 
of the People's Institute. This is not true. I have not been actively 
connected with the People’s Institute since my appointment. He states 
I was chairman cf the national board of censorship of the motion pic- 
tures. I resigned from office shortly after my appointment. He stated 
I wrote three books since my appointment. a matter of fact I have 
written but one book, although have been published. 

Mr. Bennet says I have been absent from the station. Mr. BENNET 
is thoroughly familiar with immigration. He knows that 90 per cent 
of the immigration of this country passes through Ellis Island. We 
haye thousands of appeals each year. There are over 600 employees 
here. I am called to Washington probably twice a month in connection 
with the immense volume of work passing through this station. I 
was sent to California by the department for one month, and later to 
South Carolina. We have been developing the Employment Division, 
which Has called for many conferences, not only in ashington but 
elsewhere. : 

CONCLUSION, 

Two years at Ellis Island, even with the rejected of Europe and the 
rejected of America as well, bas done more to strengthen my belief in 
humanity than to weaken it. It has satisfied me that there is so much 

ood in bad ple that even from the point of view of control it is 

tter and safer to are to the good than to awaken the bad. The 
alleged irregularities did not occur during the 22 months of trust and 
confidence when the immoral cases were on their bonor. They occurred, 
rather, under the régime of punishment, close confinement, and distrust. 
I am more satisfied than ever I was that bad people can be trusted 
and that they respond to trust and kindness just as — 105 respond to 
intrigue and outbursts when treated with harshness, And I am further 
convinced that most of the vice and the crime of the world are traceable 
to economic conditions; to Involuntary poverty. For as soon as even 
arrested aliens, who were down in the bottom, were given a job, were 
encouraged by hulp and kindness, they have reacted to the new condi- 
tions and willingly abandoned their former professions and conditions. 
Of the hundreds of aliens admitted on ‘parole only an insignificant 
number haye gone back to their old pursuits or failed to vindicate the 
trust reposed them. Human nature is much the same in every coun- 
uy and in every clime; and human nature gives back what it receives, 
whether that be kindness or punishment. 
Two years’ experience at the Nation’s portals has further convinced 
me that our immieration laws fall far short of completion in dumping 
the alien at the port of entry and leaving him to his own devices, to be 
imposed upon and otherwise exploited by the many agencies that fasten 
upon him. He should be protected from private interests within the 
immigration station through the Government operation of the private 
concessions that now exist. Arrangements should be made to insure 
proper and cheap transportation to his destination. Cities, States, and 
‘ederal authorities should pone the alien at his destination, and 
arrangements be effected with the school authorities, health authorities, 
and other agencies for bringiug him into immediate contact with Ameri- 
can life. e average alien is willing to work; he is quite willing to 
identify himself with the best in America ; and there is a terrible waste 
involved in permitting him to shift for himself, unaided, unprotected, 
and uninspired by the 8 toward which he has looked for years 
and oud membership into which he has sacrificed everything that he 
possessed. 
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Eight-Hour Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


4 0 
HON. HENRY W. TEMPLE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, September 6, 1916. 


Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, the so-called eight-hour law 
which passed the House last Friday and the Senate on Saturday 
was the subject of much discussion at the many celebrations 
of Labor Day on the following Monday, the first Monday of 
September. 

Members of Jabor organizations and all other residents of 
this country have a very real interest in the satisfactory solution 
of labor problems, and therefore they are interested in this 
bill, so far as it may be believed to affect the solution of these 
problems. 

There was a time when the right of laboring men to organize 
for. the advancement of their own welfare was seriously chal- 
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lenged, but if there are any now who deny this right they ex- 
press themselves very cautiously. 

The changed conditions of modern industry have, of course, 
not modified the fundamental rights of men, but they have 
brought men into somewhat new relations with one another, and 
have, therefore, made soine changes in the methods which men 
make use of to secure a recognition of their rights. Not many 
years ago a cabinetmaker, for example, owned his own tools, 
worked in his own shop, making pieces of furniture ordered from 
him by his customers. He owned the tools; he owned the shop; 
he owned the product of his own labor until he had sold it to 
a customer. For him there was no question of wages, of sanita- 
tion of the factory, of hours of labor; these things were in his 
own hands, under his own control. In such conditions a strike 
was not known. Not many years ago every little village, as well 
as every larger town, had its own small shoe shop, in which the 
owner employed perhaps a half dozen men, each of whom owned 
the bench on which he sat and worked, each owned his own set 
of tools, and each looked forward to the time when he would 
be the owner of such a shop. With the development of the 
large factory this state of affairs was changed. Labor-saving 
machinery multiplied the productive power of labor. The large 
factory could produce at less cost, and in many cases could 
produce a much better article than that made by hand. The 
small shop.disappeared, and the man who worked with his hands 
no longer looked forward to the time when he would be the 
owner of a shop, The great multitude of men who make things 
with their hands expect to be wage earners throughout the work 
ing years of their lives. : 

The same number of men working with labor-saving ma- ` 
chinery produce a much larger output. In almost every trade 
the application of steam and electricity to machinery has en- 
abled the same number of men to produce a much larger quan- 
tity of goods than could have been produced under the old 
system. The same amount of labor produces more of that 
which satisfies the wants of men. The world is richer. No 
longer do men have to work 15 or 16 hours a day to produce 
that which will satisfy the bare necessities of mankind. Com- 
forts, and even some luxuries, seem to have been brought 
within the reach of all. The world has advanced and the men 
who work with their hands have advanced with it, but the 
question may be seriously asked whether the men who work 
with their hands have had their full share of the world’s 
progress. The laboring men of to-day have more of the com- 
forts of life than the laboring men of three or four genera- 
tions ago, but that is not a complete answer te the question 
whether they have had their full share of the world’s advance- 
ment in wealth. 

When each man worked for himself in his own little shop 
there was, as I have said, no question of wages, no question 
of the conditions under which he labored or of the length of 
the working-day that he could not settle for himself. He was 
his own employer. With the development of the factory system 
in which many men must work under uniform conditions, no 
one man of them ean fix those conditions. They must either 
accept the conditions made for them by their employer and the 
wages offered to them by their employer, or they must in their 
own interest make a combined effort to secure for themselves 
such wages, such hours of labor, and such conditions about the 
factory as the nature of the business itself and the interests of 
the employer and the employee may justify. 

It is not too much to say that labor organizations are the 
result of the factory system which grew up with the invention 
and development of labor-saving machinery. Labor organiza- 
tions are intended then to secure for the laborer his just share 
of the world’s progress. They are intended to secure just wages 
and proper conditions of labor, such as safety appliances, fac- 
tory sanitation, proper compensation for injuries, child-labor 
laws, and the many adjustments which have been spoken of col- 
lectively as a program of social and industrial justice. 

Along with the adjustment of wages and proper conditions 
of labor come also the adjustment of the length of the working- 
day. So long as labor organizations advocate their own in- 
terests in ways that are approved by public sentiment, so long 
as they seek to obtain a fair share—even their full share—of 
the progress which the world has made, they will be supported 
by public sympathy and approval. 

There is a limit below which wages can not go. No man can 
be expected to work for less than will support him and his family 
decently, for less than will enable him to maintain a fair stand- 
ard of living. On the other hand, there is also an upper limit 
above which wages can not go. No employer can afford to pay 
more than the amount by which the laborer’s service increases 
the output of the plant. Only fair bargaining based upon prac- 
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tical experience can determine where the wages ought to be, 
but in every employment they must be found somewhere between 
these two limits. 

A like principle applies to the length of the working-day. It 


must be fixed as the result of practical experience. In many_ 


trades an actual working day of eight hours has been determined 
by the customs of the trade. The Government of the United 
States has accepted the eight-hour day, and public opinion in 
general supports this as the standard. With this opinion I am 
myself in full sympathy and accord. I believe in the eight-hour 
day and hope for its adoption in all trades and for all laborers 
just as fast as the conditions of industry can be made to adapt 
themselves to this standard. 

I believe in the eight-hour day because of its benefits to the 
worker. It benefits his health. It permits him to spend some 
leisure time in the advancement of his intelligence and in recrea- 
tion and amusements. His leisure time may be used not only in 
the advancement of his own welfare, but it gives him an oppor- 
tunity to have a better and more wholesome family life. If a 
workman leaves his home before daylight and works until night 
he has no opportunity to become acquainted with his own chil- 
dren or to meet his responsibilities in bringing them up. His 
family life can not be what it ought to be, and not only the mem- 
bers of his own family but also the community in which he lives 
will suffer the penalty. A shorter day gives the laborer time 
to dæhis duty by his family and time also for the performance of 
his duties as a member of the community by cultivating and 
manifesting a proper interest in the common welfare. Whether 
he will use his leisure wisely depends, of course, on the man, 
but the shorter day gives him at least a chance to be a healthier 
man, a better man, a better husband and father, and a better 
citizen. I believe in the eight-hour day. 

The bill that passed the House last Friday and the Senate last 
Saturday is entitled 


An act to establish an eight-hour day for employees of carriers en- 
gaged in interstate and fo: commerce, and for other purposes. 


This title is deceptive. The bill does not establish an eight- 
hour working day, even for the very limited number of railroad 
employees to whom it applies, and it applies to less than one- 
fifth of the railroad employees of the country. The Democratic 
majority voted against an amendment that would have given the 
bill a wider application. That amendment was as follows: 

Add to section 1 the following: “ Provided further, That this sec- 
tion shali also include and apply to station agents, train dispatchers, 
trackmen, office employees, workers in railway shops, and all other 
employees of a railroad carrier engaged in interstate of pas- 
sengers and freight.” 

There were 81 votes for this amendment and 120 against it, 
almost all of the 120 being Democrats. Whatever the bill may 
do it does not establish an eight-hour working-day, even for 
railway trainmen. To other workers it does not apply at all. 
When this law goes into effect the limit of the working-day for 
railway trainmen will be precisely what it was before this bill 
was passed. I understand that the general legislation covering 
this matter provides that men engaged in the operation of trains 
may not work longer than 16 hours, after which they are en- 
titled to 8 hours off duty before they can be called for another 
period of 16 hours. Under the new law that condition remains 
unchanged. 

The new law does provide that eight hours shall be the— 
measure or standard of a day's work for the purpose of reckoning the 
compensation— 
of certain employees, but it applies only to those employees 
who are actually engaged in the operation of trains. It does 
. not even apply to all men actually engaged in this work, but only 
to those who are operating trains which carry persons or goods 
in interstate commerce. The bill specifically provides that the 
trains to which this bill applies must be used for the transpor- 
tation of persons or property— 
from any State or Territory of the United States or the District of 
Columbia to any other State or Territory of the United States or the 
District of Columbia or from one place in a Territory to another place 
in the same Territory. 

It does not say from one place in a State to another place in 
the same State, for that would not be interstate commerce, and 
this bill is supposed to be dependent upon the interstate-com- 
merce clause of the Constitution. To what extent this limita- 
tion may interfere with the general application of the law can 
be determined only by those who are practically familiar with 
railroad business, To what extent the present practice of the 
railroads may be modified to meet the limitations of this bill I 
do not know, but it is plain enough that the bill applies within 
3 which are somewhat narrow and probably not very well 

ned, 

I do not know whether it will apply to trains going, for ex- 
ample, from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, or from any place 
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in Pennsylvania to another place in Pennsylvania, especially 
if the destination is a division terminal, where the train is 
broken up and scattered, some cars going to one railroad and 
some to another. Is such a train, as a train, engaged in inter- 
state commerce? This is a question that must be answered by 
men who have experience in practical railroading or by men 
who have special knowledge of the laws governing railroads. 

There is another limitation. The bill, in making eight hours 
the standard of measurement for wages, does, of course, give 
one material advantage to the limited number of men to whom 
it applies. So long as that provision of the law is in force, 
these men will receive for eight hours the wages they now 
receive for 10 hours. 

It must be remembered, however, that the pay for overtime 
will be at no higher rate. If the original demands of the 
brotherhoods had been met, the men would have been paid at 
the rate of time and a half for overtime. This would have 
had a tendency to induce the management to give the men 
eight hours employment, and then, wherever at all practicable, 
to furnish a fresh crew, rather than work the tired crew for 
longer time at wages 50 per cent higher. 

The public has certainly an interest in demanding that trains 
shall not be operated by exhausted men. I do not wish to risk 
my life as a passenger on a train drawn by an engine whose 
engineer has been 16 hours or longer at the throttle, or on a 
train that may collide with a freight train whose engineer has 
been exhausted by the strain of labor continued too long. The 
public has as vital an interest in a short-time working day for 
trainmen as the trainmen have themselves, but this law does 
not give the short-time day. Sixteen hours remain as the 
lawful limit. The eight-hour day is merely made the standard 
of measurement for the purpose of compexsation. 

I began a moment ago to speak of another limitation in this 
bill. Section 3 reads as follows: 

That, ding the report of comm berein vided 2 
for a Eey rs d 30 days 8 8 vot 8 pins 
ployees subject to this act for a standard eight-hour workday shall 
not be reduced below the present standard day's wage, and for all 
necessary time in excess of eight hours such employees shall be paid 
at the rate not less than the pro rata rate for such standard eight- 
hour workday. 

The commission referred to in section 3 is to investigate 
during a period of not less than six months and not more than 
nine months, and the above section provides that the railroad 
shall not reduce the pay until 30 days after the report of the 
commission has been made. There is nothing whatever in this 
law or in any law now on the statute books that will prevent 
the railroads after that time from making such a reduction in 
the pay as will put the trainmen on precisely the present basis. 
Therefore, it seems to me that the sole beneficial effect of this 
bill will be to postpone until a few months after the November 
election the conflict, if, indeed, a conflict was impending, be- 
tween the railroad management and the employees. If the men 
believe that they have received more than this, then it is my 
belief that someone has handed them a gold brick. 

I was told that I ought to vote for this bill because I could 
never make laboring men understand the real nature of the legis- 
lation. Men who told me that I was right about the bill, that 
the bill ought not to pass, nevertheless advised me to vote for 
it because of this supposed difficulty in getting laboring men 
to understand the facts. 

I put a higher estimate upon the intelligence of the average 
man. I believe that the average man can understand what I 
can understand, if the facts are placed fairly before him. 

There are many other reasons also for refusing to support 
this bill. It was introduced in the House Thursday and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and ordered to be printed. On Friday at 11 o’clock, when the 
House met, the printed copies were ready for distribution; 
and not until that time did the Members of the House have an 
opportunity to begin to study the bill. An exception to this 
statement should be made. The members of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce had had an opportunity to 
consider the bill in committee on Thursday afternoon, but the 
membership of the House had not seen it until Friday. 

A special rule was passed providing that the bill should be 
voted upon at half past 4 on Friday afternoon. When f bill 
is read for amendment, the rules and customs of the House re- 
quire that it be read by paragraphs, and that at the end of any 
paragraph amendments to that paragraph may be offered. 

The first paragraph of the bill was read; many Members of- 
fered amendments, and these amendments to the first paragraph 
were still being discussed when the hour fixed for the vote 
came. The remaining paragraphs of the bill were not read. 
This measure was passed under lash and spur. It received no 
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proper consideration, because there was no time for considera- 
tion. 

Let me be distinctly understood. It was not the railroad 
employees that brought this matter to Congress. It was not the 
railroad employees that demanded of Congress to pass this bill 
through both Houses by Saturday night. Neither the railroad 
trainmen nor the railroad managers brought anything to Con- 
gress. They were proceeding with their own discussion in their 
own way when the President of the United States went to them 
with a proffer of his services in mediating between them, His 
proposals were not acceptable to the parties to the dispute and 
the President of the United States brought the matter to Con- 
gress, insisting that it be disposed of before the date set for 
the strike. 

The bill which passed was only a part, and a very limited 
part, of the legislation demanded by the President of the 
United States. I will quote an extract from the address made 
by him on Tuesday, August 29, setting forth the whole program 
of which this bill which passed the House three days later is 
only a part. 

I wish to call your attention also to the fact that while this 
bill was urged by Members of Congress as an emergency 
measure intended to avert the threatened strike, it was not so 
presented to the House by the President. Two days before the 
bill was introduced and three days before it passed the Presi- 
dent said: 

These things I urge upon you not in haste or merely as a means of 
meeting a present emergency, but as permanent and necessary additions 
to the law of the land. * * * The time and the occasion only give 


emphasis to their importance. We need them now and we shall con- 
tinue to need them. 

The whole program, as outlined by the President in his ad- 
dress of August 29, is as follows: 

Having failed to bring the parties to this critical controversy to an 
accommodation, therefore, I turn to you, deeming it clearly our duty 
as public servants to leave nothing undone that we can do to safe- 
guard the life and interests of the Nation. In the spirit of such a 
purpose, I earnestly recommend the following legislation: 

First. Immediate provision for the W gi, nent and administrative 
reorganization of the Interstate Commerce Commission along the lines 
embodied in the bill recently passed by the House of Representatives 
and now awaiting action by the Senate, in order that the commission 
may be enabled to deal with the many great and yarious duties now 
devolving upon it with a promptness and thoroughness which are 
3 its present constitution and means of action practically impos 
sible. 

Second. The establishment of an eight-hour day as the legal basis 
alike of work and of wages in the employment of all railway em- 

loyees who are actually engaged in the work of operating trains in 

iterstate transportation. 

Third. The authorization of the appointment by the President of a 

small body of men to observe the actual results in experience of the 
adoption of the eight-hour day in railway transportation alike for the 
men and for the railroads, its effects in the matter of operating costs 
in the application of the existing 8 and ments to the new 
conditions, and ir all other practical aspects with the provision that 
the investigators shall report their conclusions to the Congress at the 
earliest possible date; but without recommendation as to 1} lative 
action, in order that the public may learn from an unprejudi source 
just what actual developments have ensued. 
„Fourth, explicit approval by the Congress of the consideration by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission of an increase of freight rates 
to meet such additional expenditures by the railroads as may have 
been rendered necessary by the anor of the eight-hour day and 
which have not been offset by administrative readjustments and 
economies, should the facts disclosed justify the increase. 

Fifth, an amendment of the existing Federal statute which pro- 
vides for the mediation, conciliation, and arbitration of such contro- 
versies as the present by adding to it a 3 that in case the 
methods of accommodation now provid for should fail a full 
public investigation of the merits of every such dispute shall be insti- 
totoa aoi completed before a strike or lockout may lawfully be 
attem: 5 

And, sixth, the lodgment in the hands of the Executive of the 
power, in case of mili necessity, to take control of such portions 
and such pune stock of the railways of the arg | as may be re- 
quired for military use and to operate them for military pu 
with authority to draft into the military service of the United States 
such train crews and administrative officials as the circumstances 
require for their safe and efficient use. 

his last suggestion I make because we can not in any circum- 
stances suffer the Nation to be ham in the essential matter of 
national defense. At the present moment circumstances render -this 


Aut. 
stationed upon the Mexican border to Per our 2 
stile raids. I steadily 12 15 2 


earefully and 1 


forcement may lie, not with one of the parties to e arbitration but 
with an impartial and authoritative tribunal. 

These I urge upon you, not in haste or merely as a means 
of meeting a present san AS fy but as permanent and necessary 
additions to the law of the land, suggested, indeed, by circumstances 
we had hoped never to see, but imperative as well as just, if euch 
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emergencies are to be prevented in the future. I feel that no ex- 
tended argument is needed to commend them to your favorable con- 
sideration. They demonstrate themselves. The time and the occasion 
only give emphasis to their importance. We need them now and we 
shall continue to need them. 

This program, you will observe, provides, in the first place, 
for the enlargement of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and in the fourth of the proposed measures for an explicit 
approval by Congress of an increase of freight rates by au- 
thority of the commission in case the higher rate of wages makes 
that necessary. This leads one to inquire whether there is 
an understanding that the additional members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would be chosen from among those men 
who are known to be in favor of the increased freight rates. 
In other words, one may inquire whether this is a proposal to 
pack the Interstate Commerce Commission for the purpose of 
insuring a certain decision. 

The bill which passed on Friday was perhaps intended to 
cover the second and third of the proposals of the President. 

The fifth proposal asks for the adoption of a law similar to 
that known as the Canadian disputes act, which labor organi- 
zations in the United States have studied carefully, and to 
which they are opposed with practical unanimity. This plan 
makes strikes and lockouts alike unlawful until after a Goy- 
ernment investigation of the dispute. One of the chief objec- 
tions to this plan is that the investigation may sometimes be 
indefinitely prolonged by obstructive tactics employed by one 
or the other of the parties to the dispute so that the proposed 
strike or lockout may be rendered unlawful for an indefinite 
period of time, and a favorable opportunity may thus be lost. 

The sixth proposal asks that the President be given power, 
in case of military necessity, to take possession of the railroads 
and draft the train crews and administrative officials into the 
military service of the United States, the President himself 
to be, in all probability, the sole judge of the military neces- 
sity of the case. This provision would place enormous power in 
the hands of one man, and if at some future.time an accident 
of politics should place an unscrupulous man in the presidential 
chair the abuse of this enormous power would work incalculable 
disaster. 

There is also in the program which I have quoted a seyenth 
proposal, you will observe, which the President does not num- 
ber as he does the first six. It reads as follows: , 

There is one other thing we should do if we are the champions of 
arbitration. We should make all arbitral awards judgments by record 
of a court of law in order that their interpretation and enforcement 
may He not with one of the parties to the arbitration but with an 
impartial and authoritative bunal. 3 

Compulsory arbitration with the-award of the arbitrators 
enforced by an authoritative tribunal is a very extreme measure. 
The arbitrators might make an award which the employers 
would say would force them into bankruptcy. Nevertheless 
the award would be enforced by an authoritative tribunal. Or 
the arbitrators might make an award which the employees 
would deem unjust. Nevertheless the award would be enforced 
by an authoritative tribunal. Does that mean that the men 
would be forced to discontinue their strike and to go to work 
on the terms fixed by the arbitrators? The Constitution of the 
United States provides that neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude shall exist in the United States except as a punish- 
ment for crime. This plan would be dangerously near to in- 
voluntary servitude. 

The bill that passed last Friday is a part of this program, 
When the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ApAwtson], chairman 
of the committee which reported the bill, was asked when the 
rest of the program was to be put through, he replied: 

We have been doing some things, but not all things, and in the lan- 
guage of the dying t I want to assure the gentlemen that“ We hope 
to meet again” in Congress to finish the work. 

We have, therefore, the assurance of the President of the 
United States that this bill was not emergency legislation, but 
merely a part of the program of “necessary and permanent 
additions to the law of the land.” We have the statement of 
the chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Apamson], that Con- 
gress will meet again and finish the work. 

The whole program is so radical and so far reaching, so 
weighted with the possibilities of oppression and of incalculable 
disaster hoth to employer and employee, that it ought not to be 
driven through Congress with this stimulus of lash and spur. 
The least dangerous parts of it require very careful study and 
deliberation and some parts of it are so dangerous, so destruc- 
tive of liberty, that all parts of it, because they are parts of 
a coherent program, should be looked upon with suspicion. I 
can not support any part of it if my support is to be construed 
as an implied promise to support the rest. 
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The Eight-Hour Day. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CARL ©. VAN DYKE, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, September 6, 1916. 


Mr. VAN DYKE. Mr. Speaker, we are legislating to meet 
a condition; we are faced by one of the most serious industrial 
ċrises in the history of our country. It is a condition which, 
as the President has told us, has been gradually developing 
for a year past. One of the railway presidents, a member of 
the committee of railway managers, represented in the at- 
tempted railway settlement, tells us that the country has been 
seriously threatened with a strike for eight months. The de- 
velopments of the past 10 days have brought that crisis to a 
focus. 

Let us briefly consider the industrial conditions that have led 
to the present emergency. Beginning with October last, through 
the tremendous increase in the country’s industrial develop- 
ment, the earnings of American railroads began to show a 
volume of increase unparalleled. The net earnings by months 
of the railway companies from October, 1915, to July, 1916, 
ranged from 40 per cent up to 70 per cent above the net earnings 
for the corresponding period the year before. Naturally, the 
trainmen who performed the work and were largely instru- 
mental in producing these earnings expected a pro rata share 
in the volume of prosperity. 

Moreover, the increase in the cost of living, due to the gen- 
eral rise of prices resulting from the European war, appeared 
to justify increased remuneration, if only on the ground that 
the income of the workmen and their families should hold its 
own. The United States Department of Labor reported in May 
last that the average cost of food in the United States had in- 
creased 123 per cent in the year. If we consult the index figures 
of such authorities as the Annalist, Bradstreet’s, Dun’s, and 
the Wall Street Journal, of recent date, we find that the in- 
creased cost of leading food staples has increased, on the 
average, approximately 25 per cent as compared with 18 months 
ago. 

On the ground, therefore, both of largely increased railroad 
earnings and of increased cost of living, the railway trainmen 
of this country were entitled in all equity to a readjustment of 
their compensation to the existing industrial conditions. 
í Over eight months ago, as stated by the railway officials, the 

brotherhoods sought tọ secure a readjustment from the com- 
panies. The latter were opposed to any changes., In June last 
a committee of trainmen met a committee representing the rail- 
road owners in New York for further consideration of the 
issues involved. At that meeting the trainmen laid before the 
companies their conditions of work. They showed that they 
were required to work 10, 12, and sometimes even 16 to 20 
hours a day for the wages they received, and called attention 
to the fact that there had been no reduction in hours or increase 
of pay since the boom in earnings which began about a year 
ago. They showed that although in the past 20 years there had 
been some increase in pay; that, on the other hand, there had 
been an absolute decrease in the unit cost of operation to the 
roads. The cost of labor for moving 1,000 tons of freight 1 
mile had dropped from 2.979 cents in 1895 to 2.396 in 1915. 
On some of the leading roads the decreased labor cost per 
thousand tons moved reached from 20 to 50 per cent. 

On the other hand, since 1900 the tractive power of locomo- 
tives has increased 83 per cent, capacity of freight cars 30 per 
cent, and tons carried by the average freight train 47 per cent. 
Moreover, railroad revenues per freight train per mile have 
increased from $1.65 in 1890 to $3.31 in 1914, as shown by the 
reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission. One crew is 
now doing the work formerly done by three or four crews 20 
years ago. 

The companies enlisted the services of the press and held that 
they could not afford to make any material changes in compen- 
sation or hours of day labor. They flatly refused to install the 
eight-hour day as the basis of compensation. They claimed at 
that time that the eight-hour day would cost them $100,000,000 
per annum. * 

Thereupon the railway brotherhoods submitted the case to a 
vote of their members. Indeed, the vote on the eight-hour day 
was taken not only by the members but by nonmembers of the 


brotherhoods. The vote of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men showed 98,557 in favor of the eight-hour day and only 3,256 
against. The vote of the nonmembers of this union stood 29,481 
for and only 1,060 against. In other words, 96.73 per cent were 
in favor of the eight-hour day. Outside of the four brother- 
hoods, the telegraphers, machinists, bridgemen, carpenters, and 
blacksmiths are also organized and in harmony with the propo- 
sition to secure the eight-hour day. 

When the attitude of the railway men was made public the 
Federal Board of Mediation and Conciliation attempted to bring 
the opposing parties together and failed. President Wilson then 
stepped into the breach to stop a national crisis. As outlined in 
his message before Congress, he submitted a basis of settle- 
ment to the trainmen and to the officials. The men accepted his 
proposition ; the companies refused. 

Thereupon the 640 chiefs of the railway brotherhoods or- 
dered a strike, to be effective at 7 a. m. September 4. The 
President appealed again to both the railway officials and to the 
brotherhoods. The railway officials refused to make any con- 
cession unless it should be coupled with a bargain for an in- 
crease of railroad rates. The President could not accept this 
condition. 

The matter was then placed before Congress for final settle- 

ment. In conversation with some of the brotherhood chiefs, I 
suggested a meeting with the labor group in Congress with the 
view of settlement, if possible, in an amicable manner, the 
threatened disaster. This meeting was held in the Labor Com- 
mittee room with the following men in attendance: Messrs. Gar- 
retson and Clark, of the Order of Railway Conductors; Stone 
and Wills, of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; Lee 
and Fitzpatrick, of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; 
Carter and McNamara; and Congressmen Lewis, of Maryland, 
chairman of the Labor Committee; KEATING, of Colorado; 
BUCHANAN, of Illinois; Casry, of Pennsylvania; and myself. It 
was decided there that although neither the brotherhoods nor 
the American Federation of Labor were asking for legislation on 
the eight-hour day, still certain bills could, if passed, avert the 
impending strike. This matter is now before us, and will, if 
enacted into law, save this country from one of the most hor- 
rible experiences made possible by industrial warfare. 
- It has been charged by those opposed to the passage of this 
bill that the railway brotherhoods of this country have come 
here to hold up Congress. Nothing is further from the fact. 
The 640 railway brotherhood chiefs came to Washington only 
when summoned by the President of the United States. The 
trainmen have not appeared before Congress except when sum- 
moned by the committees thereof. They have drafted and pre- 
sented no measure; they have made no demands of any kind 
whatsoever upon Congress. Summoned to Washington by the 
President, and summoned to a hearing by the Commerce Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate, they have presented the case 
as commanded by the officials of the United States Government, 
They have recited the facts that after eight months of delay, 
without redress and without chance of settlement with the offi- 
cials of the railway companies, they finally, as the last resort, 
employed the only expedient at their command and ordered a 
strike, 

If there is one party to this threatened industrial war which 
plainly has attempted to hold up the country, it is the railroad 
companies, who for over a year past have conducted an active 
and widespread campaign to compel the Government to grant 
an increase of rates. Every step in the history of the railway 
situation during the past eight months indicates from first to 
last a deliberate design to employ the threat of industrial war 
as a club to force increase of railroad rates. They have used 
the space—as admitted by one of the railroad journals—of 
17,000 American newspapers, 3,000 dailies and 14,000 ‘weeklies, 
and paid liberal advertising rates in pushing their propaganda. 

As final evidence of their intent and purpose, their last propo- 
sition before they adjourned and left Washington was that they 
would grant the eight-hour day if guaranteed an increase in 
railroad rates. They have stated, on the other hand, that unless 
they obtained this rate increase they would rather force upon 
the country a strike than grant an eight-hour day. If, therefore, 
Members of the opposition in this body are looking for the 
party which for months has attempted a hold-up of this country, 
in order to force compliance with its selfish demands, let them 
look upon the organization of railroad managers who, in the 
face of the greatest increase in railroad earnings in this coun- 
try’s history, demand upon top of that an increase in railroad 
epg, EIGHT-HOUR LEGISLATION. 


Members opposed to this bill appear suffering under the 


delusion that there is something radical and unprecedented in 


the enactment of an eight-hour law. Certainly they can not be 
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very careful students of the industrial legislation and conditions 
of recent years. As a matter of fact, 40 of the 48 States of our 
Union have adopted eight-hour laws governing various occupa- 
tions and lines of work. Likewise, the Territories of Alaska, 
the District of Columbia, Hawaii, the Philippines, and Porto 
Rico have eight-hour laws with which Members of Congress are 
supposed to be familiar. Moreover; Congress itself and the 
executive departments of the Government have installed eight- 
hour provisions as follows: 

1. The eight-hour law extending the operation of the eight- 
hour day to work done for the Government by contractors and 
subcontractors, as well as work done by the Government. 

2. The law providing an eight-hour day for all female em- 
ployees in the District of Columbia, a jurisdiction over which 


Congress has complete power to act. This law is now in actual |. 


operation in the city of Washington without any of those grave 
business disturbances which overfearful persons had been led 
to expect. 

8. The dredge workers’ eight-hour law, to remedy a decision 
of the Supreme Court in regard to men engaged in dredging out 
rivers and harbors. 

4. An eight-hour provision relating to civilians engaged in 
the manufacture of ordnance and powder production. 

5. An eight-hour provision relating to post-office clerks and 
letter carriers. 

6. An eight-hour provision relating to workmen employed 
under the naval appropriation. 

7. A requirement that all coal purchased for the use of the 
Navy shall be mined in an eight-hour workday. 

In nearly every State in the Union, as well as in our island 
possessions, an eight-hour day governs work on the public roads 
and also all public construction, whether by the Government or 
by contract. 

In all the mining States of the country an eight-hour law 
governs the operation of the mines, smelters, and the hoisting 
machinery for the conveyance of both mining products and 
workingmen. 

In a large number of States train dispatchers may be em- 
ployed only for an eight-hour day, and in 10 States there is an 
eight-hour provision governing employment on street railway 
and electric trains. In the building trades of nearly every State 
in the Union eight hours, and in some cases less, represent the 
working day. Where the occupation is at all hazardous or 
involves human life it has been the custom of State legislators 
throughout the country to limit the hours and make the eight- 
hour day standard. It is demanded for the safety of human 
life. But on the basis of human- life involved railway trans- 
portation stands far and away in importance above all other 
lines of industrial activity. American railways carried last 
year over 1,000,000,000 passengers; railways employ over 
2,000,000 men, and they kill over 10,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren and injure about 200,000 per annum. Moreover, it is ad- 
mitted that one of the most fruitful causes of this loss of life 
and limb due to accidents is the excessive hours of labor which 
the men are compelled to work. 

The records of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Enginemen 
and Firemen alone show that they have paid out over $18,000,000 
for the deaths and disabilities of their members. Last year 
the engineers contributed $2,270,000 to the widows and orphans 
of their killed. The trainmen paid $2,421,000 and the con- 
ductors $1,761,000 for the relief of their human wreckage. There 
is, therefore, on every ground ample justification for the Presi- 
dent’s declaration that ultimately, “backed by the favorable 
judgment of society,” the railway men of America will secure 
the eight-hour day. 

COST OF THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY. 

For six months railway organs have proclaimed that the cost 
of installing the eight-hour day would be $100,000,000. This 
seems to have been a favorite figure in the railway propaganda 
business. When the air-brake law was pending it was likewise 
predicted that it would cost $100,000,000 to put into effect. 
When the safety coupler was proposed railway officials opposed 
it on the ground ft would cost them $100,000,000 to install. 
Again, when electric headlights were demanded railway officials 
said it would cost them $100,000,000; and so for eight months 
past, until recently when they reached Washington, the eight- 
hour day would cost them just $100,000,000. Showing how 
easily they devise their offhand estimates, they now state that 
the eight-hour day will cost them just $60,000,000 to install. 
The railway brotherhoods, on the other hand, produce a detailed 
estimate showing that even if no change is made in train sehed- 
ules, the cost of installing the eight-hour day for the men repre- 
senting the brotherhoods will be only $27,000,000; whereas, if 
the companies will consent to a freight-train schedule of 124 
miles per hour instead of the present 10 miles per hour, there 


need be no additional cost to the companies in applying the 
eight-hour basis to the pay of the trainmen. 

If there is any body of men in this country who are experi- 
enced and practical judges of train working and train costs of 
operation, it is the skilled men who compose the railroad 
brotherhoods. They state unequivocally that the railroad com- 
panies can just as well operate on the basis of a 100-mile 
freight day of 8 hours as on the 100-mile day of 10 hours, as 
at present. Furthermore, they point out that not only will the 
men benefit by saving two hours of labor per dgy, but that 
the shippers will be large gainers by more rapid shipment of the 
country’s freight, and that the companies themselves will benefit 
through the more prompt handling of freight and through the 
greater skill and efficiency of the crews. 

The charge made by nearly every Member of this House op- 
posed to the pending bill that an eight-hour day automatically 
increases the pay of the trainmen 25 per cent is therefore purely 
gratuitous and utterly without foundation. In fact, no one 
knows what the difference in cost to the companies will be until 
the eight-hour day has been installed and can be carefully tested 
by experience. The history of the hours and the wages of labor 
in this and other countries demonstrates that as a rule reduction 
of hours and even increase of pay have not been followed by an 
increase in the unit cost of operation and production. This 
shows plainly in the railway history of this country. It is 
claimed by the roads that there has been a 30 per cent increase 
in the average pay of the men since 1890. But, as we have seen, 
the railroad revenues per freight train per mile have increased 
from $1.65 in 1890 to $3.31 in 1914, an increase of 100 per cent. 
Therefore there has been a decrease in the labor cost of opera- 
tion to the companies along with the increase in pay and decrease 
in hours. The cost of engineer's service per 1,000 ton-miles since 
1890 has been reduced from 65 cents to 35 cents. As Vice Presi- 
dent Parks, of the Illinois Central, testifies, “The locomotive 
engineer is now hauling nearly 400 net tons per locomotive as 
against 200 tons 10 years ago, an increase of 100 per cent in 
efficiency.” 

In another industry we have a most notable example, in the 
case of the Ford automobile works. Since Mr. Ford declared 
$5 a day as the minimum wage in his factories his annual pro- 
duction has more than doubled and his earnings for the fiscal 
year just closed are reported at $59,000,000, one of the greatest 
miracles of modern industry. Personally, I believe that the 
installation of the eight-hour day in railway transportation in 
this country will do more for efficiency and economy and more 
for volume of business and of earnings than any other invention 
which has been installed by American railways. 

WHO WILL PAY THE COST? 


For the sake of argument, however, assume that to install the 
eight-hour day would cost the full $60,000,000 estimated by the 
railway officials. Members on the other side of this House say 
this is the amount which the public must pay. It is even held 
that the passage of this bill automatically and logically compels 
the American public to pay $60,000,000 in increased railroad 
rates. Let me at this point call the attention of those who are 
anxious for such a tax upon the people to be laid, that they 
have overlooked a certain large and important fact. 

For the year ending June 80, 1916, as reported by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 155 railroads, or less than one- 
third of the total, reperted net earnings, after deducting all 
operating expenses, amounting to $1,019,632,711. 

For the preceding fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, the net 
earnings were $741,369,887. 

The net gain of these 155 roads in net earnings for the fiscal 
year just closed, therefore, is $278,262,824. The increase is 
87.5 per cent. 

If, therefore, the railroad companies find that the eight-hour 
day is to cost them $60,000,000, or less than 25 per cent of the 
net earnings of these 155 roads, what logic is there in the 
assumption of Members on the other side of this House that 
railroad rates must be increased in order fo install the eight- 
hour day? 

The current issue of the well-known New York financial maga- 
zine, the Annalist, states that the 90 principal roads for the 
first half of 1916 show an increase of 45.2 per cent in their net 
earnings as compared with the year before. These 90 roads, 
less than one-fourth of the total, show a net-earnings gain of 
$122,000,000 for the six months’ period. 

The New York Commercial and Financial Chronicle shows 
that the gross earnings of 492 railroads for the first half of 
1916 are larger than for the first half of the year before by 
$324,000,000. For a full year of 12 months the increase of 1916 
over 1915 would undoubtedly exceed $600,000,000, or ten times 
the amount which even the railroad companies claim it will cost 
them to install the eight-hour day. 
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Why, then, should this Congress or the American people enter- 
tain a particle of fear that this bill will be a tax upon the public 
by forcing an inerease of rates? Moreover, no such increase 
can be made except by the consent of the Government and of 
Congress, and, as we have seen by the reports of the railway 
companies as made to the Interstate Commerce Commission, no 
such increase is likely to be seriously considered either by Con- 
gress or the American people. The railroad companies are play- 
ing a desperate game for delay; they realize only too well that 
the demands of justice and of humanity are with the men. They 
know that it is only a matter of time that they must grant the 
eight-hour day. But Congress can not humor their selfish de- 
signs. The time to do justice is now, when the emergency of 
the Nation; as the requirements of humanity, demand this bill 
establishing the eight-hour day. x 


Gandy Makes Report of His Work. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY L. GANDY, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


Mr. GANDY. Mr. Speaker, it is fitting, indeed, as this ses- 
sion of Congress is drawing to a close that a Representative 
should review legislation and departmental affairs affecting 
the district he has the honor, io represent. I therefore take 
this opportunity, under leave regufarly granted me by the House, 
to call attention to many matters in which western South Da- 
kota folks are interested. 

RURAL CREDITS. 

The present Congress placed on the statute books the first 
Federal farm-loan law this Nation ever had. While the bill 
was under consideration it received the praise of Members of 
Congress without regard to party affiliation, and out of 435 
Members but 10 votes were cast against it. Under this law 
12 farm-loan banks will be established, and the Federal Farm 
Loan Board is at this time engaged in conducting hearings at 
various places in the country to determine the proper locations 
for these loan banks. 

Short-time loans and high rates of interest have seriously 
crippled the agricultural interests of this Nation and prevented 
the proper development thereof. I am confident that long-time 
loans with low rates of interest and the opportunity for pay- 
ment on the amortization plan will be of great benefit to the 
country generally and western South Dakota in particular. 

GOOD ROADS, 

The good-roads bill enacted by Congress and approved by the 
President provides for the cooperative assistance of the Federal 
Government in the construction and maintenance of roads over 
which the mails are carried and an appropriation of $75,000,000 
for five years’ work—$5,000,000 the first year, $10,000,000 the 
second, $15,000,000 the third, $20,000,000 the fourth, and $25,- 
000,000 the fifth year. The money appropriated. will be ap- 
portioned among the States according to three factors: One- 
third in the ratio which the area of the State bears to the total 
area of all the States, one-third according to population, and 
one-third according to the mileage of rural delivery and star 
routes. South Dakota has of the total 2.58 per cent of the 
area, 0.638 per cent of the population, and 1.807 per cent of the 
rural and star routes. By consolidating those three factors we 
find that our State will be entitled to 1.675 per cent of the money 
appropriated. This will give us $83,750 the first year, $167,500 
the second, $251,250 the third, $335,000 the fourth, and $418,750 
the fifth, or a total of $1,256,250. 

The bill also provides for an appropriation of $1,000,000 a 
year for 10 years for the construction of roads in forest reserves. 
This is entirely proper, for in these forest reserves the Govern- 
ment owns practically all of the land and the timber, and be- 
cause of the Government ownership neither the land nor the 
timber is taxable. While a million dollars a year looks like a 
big sum of money, yet when it is realized that we have 151,- 
281,066 acres in forest reserves that sum, in addition to the 
money which the States now receive from the sale of timber, 
seems small enough to start new highway work with. South 
Dakota has 1,129,208 acres of forest reserves, or 0.0072 per cent 
of the total area of the Nation. It has been decided by the 
honorable Secretary of Agriculture to apportion the million 
dollars each year on a combined basis of area and valuation of 
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the forests, and on that reckoning there will be expended in the 
forest reserves in South Dakota each year for 10 years the sum 
of $8,115, or a total of $81,150. 


. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT, 


There are pending in this Congress two bills which I intro- 
duced to pay damages to Goyerninent employees in western 
South Dakota who were injured while at work. States have 
made provision for proper Compensation in the case of private 
employment, but very little provision had been made for em- 
ployees of the Government, Some few lines of work were 
provided for in a compensation act, but this Congress passed a 
bill making provision for all of the employees of the Govern- 
ment. Thus, if one of the employees in the Indian Service, or 
the Reclamation Service, or the Forestry Service, or the public 
land service, or any one of the many other lines of Goyernment 
work in western South Dakota, should suffer injury while en- 
gaged in line of duty, it will not again be necessary to intro- 
oe a special bill to pay a reasonable sum of damages for the 
njury. å 

3 “id THE CUAMBERLAIN-OACOMA BRIDGE, 

On April 28, 1916, there was approved the law compelling 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. to build a per- 
manent bridge across the Missouri River between Chamber- 
lain and Oacoma, S. Dak. ‘Two years from that date are given 
for the railroad company to commence work and the structure 
must be completed within four years. 

The necessity for action of this sort has been apparent for 
many years, for at best the pile and pontoon bridge constructed 
by the Milwaukee road when the extension of its line west of 
the Missouri River was undertaken is but a makeshift and 
many times each year the flood waters of the Missouri or drift- 
ing ice put it out of commission. In 1915 for a total of 85 days 
not a train crossed the bridge, and the record for 1916 is even 
worse than that. Constant agitation in South Dakota, protests 
by commercial clubs, action by the State board of railroad 
commissioners and resolutions by the State legislature availed 
nothing. It occurred to me that inasmuch as Congress alone 
has the power to grant permission to build a bridge across a 
navigable stream, Congress would have the power to remedy a 
situation which without question has retarded the development 
of the towns and of the country along the Milwaukee road be- 
tween the Missouri River and Rapid City. 

On January 24, 1916, I introduced House bill 8909 to repeal 
the act which permitted the building of the pontoon and pile 
bridge now in use and to grant permission for the building of 
a permanent bridge. That. bill has become a law and, Mr. 
Speaker, undoubtedly before this time next year the construc- 
tion of the bridge provided for will have been commenced. 
When that bridge will have been built a hope of years will have 
been realized and a long step will have been taken for the 
settlement, growth, and development of a large portion of west- 
ern South Dakota that depends upon this line for railroad trans- 
portation. 

LIVE STOCK DEMONSTRATION WORK, 

Two Federal experimental farms are conducted in western 
South Dakota by the Department of Agriculture, the one nt 
Newell, on the Bellefourche irrigation project, being an irri- 
gated farm, and the one at Ardmore, in Fall River County, 
being a dry-land station. The Department of Agriculture has 
several other experimental farms in what is known as the semi- 
arid region of the West, and every one of those farms has been 
operated solely on the theory of production: Practical experi- 
ence in the West has taught us that to make farming successful 
we must not only have worked out the theory of production, 
but must also put into practical operation the theory of utiliza- 
tion of the crops and feeds that are raised. Outside of the 
horses that are kept for work, there is no live stock on these 
farms. Some years ago the Secretary of Agriculture became 
convinced that the equipment of these farms with live stock 
would do two things: First, the increase of the stock and the 
dairy products would tend to reduce the operating expenses; 
and, second, a careful, watchful feeding of,the stock and nota- 
tion of the results would furnish us with definite information 
as to the relative feeding values of the forage feeds that we are 
able to raise on the high prairies of the West. 

Twice the Secretary of Agriculture included in his estimates 
an item of $87,500 “to conduct investigations and experiments 
in problems connected with the establishment of dairy and 
meat production enterprises on the semiarid and irrigated 
lands of the western United States, including the purchase of 
live stock and the erection of barns and other necessary build- 
ings and the employment of necessary persons,” but neither 
last year nor this year did the Committee on Agriculture in- 
clude that item in the Agricultural appropriation bill as re- 
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ported to the House. During the consideration of that appro- 
priation bill, on April 29, 1916, I offered an amendment to 
appropriate $40,000 for the work which I have just mentioned, 
After considerable opposition, as reference to the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp will disclose, that amendment was agreed to and 
was included in the bill as it was finally passed and approved 
by the President. I have every reason to believe that although 
the amount of money appropriated is not as great as was de- 
sired by the Agricultural Department, the Federal farms at 
Ardmore and Newell will be equipped with live stock during 
the present fiscal year. 
* FOREST RESERVE HOMESTEADS. 

When the general forest-reserve homestead act was passed 
on January 11, 1906, one exception was made in the Nation, and 
that exception provided that agricultural lands within the forest 
reserve in Lawrence and Pennington Counties, S. Dak., could 
only be homesteaded by persons who occupied the lands prior to 
January 1, 1906. That exception practically closed a large 
number of agricultural tracts in the forests in those two coun- 
ties. In 1907 and in 1912 acts of Congress were passed exempt- 
ing certain townships from the provisions of that restriction, 
and on February 2, 1916, I introduced House bill 10668, repealing 
the restriction entirely. That bill passed Congress and was ap- 
proved by the President on July 3, 1916, and under its provisions 
several hundred people will be enabled to obtain homes on agri- 
cultural tracts in the forests in those two counties. 

MISSOURI RIVER POWER SITES. 


Always watchful for an opportunity to advance the interests 
of South Dakota, I sought and obtained an appointment for an 
interview with the President in order to call to his attention the 
possibilities for power development on the Missouri River in 
connection with the location of the Government nitrate plant. 
After securing this appointment I invited the other Members of 
the South Dakota delegation in Congress to accompany me to 
the White House. That the President was interested in what 
we had to offer was apparent from the fact that he requested 
permission to keep the blue prints, profiles, and data which I 
had with relation to power possibilities at what are known as 
the Little. Bend and the Big Bend sites. Since that time I have 
forwarded to the Board of Army Engineers of the War Depart- 
ment blue prints and information relative to power possibilities 
in the vicinity of Mobridge. I have received personai assurance, 
both from the President and from the Secretary of War, that 
South Dakota power sites will receive serious consideration and 
investigation before the location for the Government nitrate 
plant is decided. 

The experts who testified before the committees of Congress 
with relation to the nitrate plant stated that for the most eco- 
nomical operation 30,000 horsepower-of electrical energy should 
be provided, and it is indeed interesting to note that the re- 
port of the engineering firm of Church, Westinghouse, Kerr & 
Co., made after a stirvey and reconnoissance in 1911, places the 
minimum horsepower development at the Little Bend site, 
which is located about 50 miles north and west of Pierre, at 
41,000 horsepower, based on the lowest flow of water that we 
have any record of in the Missouri River. The mean annual 
horsepower was placed at 120,000 and the maximum at con- 
siderable in excess of 200,000. Power sites undeveloped of that 
size aré few and far between in the United States. The sites in 
South Dakota have the advantage of being far inland, where 
in time of war there would be no possibility of the plant fall- 
ing into the hands of an invading enemy and thus cutting off 
the supply of nitrate for explosives; the distance is not great 
to the central farming States where fertilizer is needed, the 
Missouri River is navigable both above and below any of the 
power sites, and a plant could be so constructed that during the 
flood-water season of June, July, and August the surplus power 
could be utilized for irrigation purposes. I have every assur- 
ance that the location of the nitrate plant will be decided by a 
board of competent engineers, solely on the relative merits of 
the various sites put forth, and on the merits of the power 
sites on the Missouri River in South Dakota I am content to 
rest our ease. 

The building of a Government nitrate plant is a part of a 
general plan to have the Government manufacture a sufficient 
amount of its munitions of war to control prices, so that great 
corporations dealing in war supplies can not make undue profits 
out of the effort that is being made at present to place this 
Nation on a basis of reasonable preparedness. Early in this 
session of Congress, under the rules of the Democratic caucus, 
53 Members of the House signed a caucus call and thus forced 
consideration of the issue of Government manufacture of muni- 
tions. At that caucus a resolution was adopted instructing 
the majority members of the Rules Committee to bring in a 
special rule making in order amendments to the appropriation 


bills having for their purpose the Government manufacture of 
munitions. I was one of the 53 who signed that call, and as a 
result of the caucus held a long step has been taken in pro- 
viding for the increase of the manufacturing facilities of the 
Government. Provisions have been made for the nitrate piant, 
an armor-plate plant, and the increasing of the manufacturing 
capacity of Government arsenals and gun factories. 
SECTION-GRAZING HGMESTEADS. 


At the time the section-grazing homestead bill was under con- 
sideration in the House I offered an amendment to provide for a 
noncontiguous additional homestead under that act and called 
attention to the fact that persons who have made homestead 


| entries for land of the kind proposed to be disposed of there- 


under are entitled to such an amount of similar land as, when 
added to the land embraced in their former entries, will not 
exceed 640 acres, whether the additional adjoins the original 
or not. My amendment was amended by adding a proviso 
limiting the right of noncontiguous additional entries to 20 
miles from the original entry and, with that addition, was 
agreed to. The section bill passed the House in January and 
the Senate on the last night of the session. It did not pass the 
Senate in time to have the Senate amendments agreed to by the 
House before adjournment, so final action will not be had until 
the December session. 


NONCONTIGUOUS ADDITIONAL HOMESTEADS. 


Under the half-section homestead bill, additional entries were 
limited to contiguous lands, and thus many persons, because 
of the fact that no vacant land adjoined their original entries, 
were deprived of the benefits of that act. The Public Lands 
Committee of the House, of which I am a member, reported 
favorably a bill introduced by Congressman TIMBERLAKE, of Col- 
orado, providing for a noncontiguous additional entry under the 
enlarged act, but requiring full compliance with the homestead 
laws on the additional. That bill followed closely the recom- 
mendations of the Interior Department, and inasmuch as resi- 
dence was required on the additional, it was limited to those 
who had offered proof on their original entries. Interior 
Department officials have all along opposed a noncontiguous 
additional with credit for residence on the original, and per- 
mitting a homesteader to have two noncontiguous unpatented 
entries at the same time. Inasmuch as_the condition of the 
House Calendar made it necessary to pass this bill by unani- 
mous consent it was thought best by western Members not to 
attempt to amend it there. The bill was amended in the Senate 
by adding a proviso excusing claimants from residence on the 
noncontiguous additional where the additional is within 20 
miles of the original, and thus the bill was returned to the 
House. In order to keep down objections in the House, where 
the Senate amendment had to be agreed to by unanimous con- 
sent, there was added a limitation that the residence require- 
ment would be excused only where the claimant is residing on 
his former entry. 

Inasmuch as the bill had now been changed to provide for 
a noncontiguous additional with credit for residence on the 
original, the restriction of the benefits of the bill to those who 
have made proof on their original entries should have been 
waived, but after a conference of western Members it was 
felt that it would be unwise to attempt to amend the bill again 
for fear of losing it entirely. One objection would have been 
sufficient to have stopped its consideration at any stage of 
the unanimous-consent proceedings. It was thought that the 
benefits which would be received under the bill were too great 
to run the risk of losing it by again subjecting it to unanimous 
consent. While those who have not made proof are not pro- 
vided for in this bill, yet they have the opportunity to make 
proof on their original entries and then take advantage of the 
new law. Fully appreciating the benefits that settlers in 
western South Dakota will derive from this noncontiguous 
homestead bill, I am indeed pleased that I had an opportunity 
both in the Public Lands Committee and in the conferences 
which were held concerning it to assist in its passage. 

PROPOSED ANGOSTURA IRRIGATION PROJECT. 

Two things have barred the way to the starting of any new 
reclamation projects at this time: First, the reclamation fund 
is already considerably short of having money sufficient to 
complete projects heretofore started; and, second, the demand 
for funds for preparedness and other national propositions 
has been so great that western Members of Congress have been 
unable to secure any further advances to the reclamation fund. 

When the general reclamation act was passed on June 17, 
1902, section 9 provided that the major portion of the funds 
arising from the sale of public lands within each State should 
be expended for reclamation in the State where the money 
originated. It was provided that the Secretary of the In- 
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terior might temporarily use funds from one State in another 
State, but that the expenditures should be equalized according 
to the money paid in each 10-year period. If that law still 
existed it would be apparent that South Dakota has not re- 
ceived her share of the reclamation funds, for the Belle Fourche 
project cost something over $3,000,000, and between eight and 
nine millions have been turned into the reclamation fund by 
the sale of public lands in the State. Section 6 of the act ap- 
proved June 25, 1910, repealed section 9 above referred to, 
and there is now no requirement, limitation, or restriction with 
relation to any particular State, so far as the reclamation fund 
is concerned. 

In the general appropriation bill providing for the Reclama- 
tion Service there is an item of $50,000 for the survey of new 
projects on a cooperative basis. In 1913 and 1914 the State 
of South Dakota, through its State engineer, spent quite a 
sum of money in surveying reclamation propositions in the 
Cheyenne River watershed and in making a report on the pro- 
posed Angostura project. I personally appeared before the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Reclamation Commission in 


an endeavor to have the expenditures heretofore made by South- 


Dakota accepted as the State's cooperative share and thus 
permit the Reclamation Commission to go ahead with a com- 
plete investigation as to the merits of the Angostura project. 
Up to this time no decision has been reached on the question. 
Judge Will R. King, chief counsel for the Reclamation Service 
and member of the Reclamation Commission, is now in the 
West visiting various reclemation projects, and I am in hopes 
that in the near future he will visit the Belle Fourche irriga- 
tion project and also the proposed Angostura project. 

An investigation of this project by the Federal Reclamation 
Service is very much to be desired, for unless a governmental 
report on the practicability and approximate cost of this project 
is available, we would stand no chance of having it included 
among the new projects to be constructed when a further ad- 
vance of money to the reclamation fund is authorized. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE FOR NATIONAL GUARDSMEN. 


After the National Guard had been called out for patrol 
duty on the Mexican border attention was called to the fact 
that there was no provision of law whereby homesteaders who 
were members of the guard would be relieved of residence re- 
quirements during the period of their service. All the law on 
the subject contemplated service by a homesteader in time of 
war, whereas in the present situation the guardsmen were 
called away from their homes, although a state of war did not 
then and does not now exist. Many bills were introduced on 
the subject by the various Members of Congress, and after due 
consideration I was authorized by the Public Lands Committee 
to report one of the bills. I later called the bill up for con- 
sideration in the House, where it was passed without objection. 
It has since passed the Senate and received the approval of 
the President. 

TOWN SITE OF NEWELL, 


The Government town site at Newell, on the Belle Fourche 
irrigation project, consisted of 640 acres of land, of which 40 
acres were withdrawn for administrative purposes. Prior to the 
town lot sale in 1909, certain advertising literature was put out, 
wherein it was stated that out of the proceeds of the sale the 
Government would construct public improvements on the town 
site, such as water and sewerage systems, and so forth. At the 
time that statement was made there were pending in Congress 
certain bills under which public improvements could have been 
made on Government town sites, but that legislation failed to 
pass and not a dollar of money received from the sale of lots 
was ever expended at Newell. Twice in previous Congresses 
efforts were made to in a measure make good the word of 
officials of the Reclamation Service with reference to this town 
site, but those efforts failed. 

After consultation with citizens of Newell and, realizing that 
it is perhaps impossible to secure any return of the money which 
has already been paid into the United States Treasury for lots 
at Newell, I introduced House bill 12889 authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey to the municipal authorities of the 
town site of Newell the unsold and unreserved portion of the 
town site and provide regulations under which the said au- 
thorities should sell the land and with the proceeds construct 
municipal improvements. The bill was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, and by that committee I was authorized 
to report it favorably, with an amendment instructing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to sell the land and apply the proceeds 
to the construction of public improvements. The bill was 
amended on the floor of the House to provide that of the proceeds 
of- the land sale not to exceed $15,000 should be used for public 
improvements, and as so amended it passed and received the 
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approval of the President. Undoubtedly, under the representa- 
tions that were made prior to the first lot sale the town of 
Newell is entitled to a greater return than $15,000, for the Gov- 
ernment has already received approximately $60,000 from the 
sale of lots. However, a certainty is better than an uncertainty 
and under this bilb Newell will receive the benefit of $15,000 
from the sale of approximately 500 acres and thereafter will 
receive material benefit by this land having passed into private 
ownership and thus have been placed upon the tax list. 
LEMMON RESERVOIR SITE. 

The city of Lemmon, S. Dak., some years ago constructed a 
reservoir on 80 acres of land embraced in a homestead entry a 
few miles north of that city, across the line in North Dakota. 
It was thought that when the homesteader obtained title to the 
land the city would purchase it from him, but the homesteader 
never did perfect his title, so it turned out that the city had 
approximately $20,000 worth of improvements on Government 
land, with no law under which it could acquire title thereto. 

A bill was introduced in and passed by the Senate under 
which, upon payment of $1.25 per acre, a revocable title was to 
be given to the city of Lemmon. Information reached me from 
the municipal authorities that the city desired to obtain a fee 
title to this land, so when the bill reached the Public Lands 
Committee of the House I secured an amendment to it pro- 
viding for the appraisal of the land, exclusive of improvements, 
on the same basis that isolated tract land is appraised, and 
for the absolute sale to the city of Lemmon upon payment of 
the appraised price. As so amended the bill passed the House, 
the Senate concurred in the amendment, and the President 
signed it. 

DEADWOOD ASSAY OFFICE. 

For some time there has been a tendency in Congress to build 
up the big assay offices of the Nation at the expense of the 
smaller ones. In fact, an effort has been made to discontinue 
a number of the smaller offices. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the assay office at Deadwood ranks well in comparison with 
other offices in the West, it has been crippled by an expense 
allowance so small as to make it impossible to handle there the 
bullion which is mined in the Black Hills. But $500 was al- 
lowed last year for the contingent expenses of this office, and 
with chemicals, fluxing materials, crucibles, and so forth, rising 
in price the office was seriously handicapped. I made certain 
that provision for this office was made in the House in the ap- 
propriation bill and then personally went before the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the Senate in an effort to have the con- 
tingent-expense item raised. That effort was successful, and 
while the increase is not large, yet instead of $500 for contingent 
expenses the Deadwood assay office this year has $1,500, which 
will enable it to handle the Black Hills bullion, which of right 
ought to be credited to that office. 

THE YELLOWSTONE TRAIL, | 

Indian lands in eastern Corson County were a stumblingblock 
to the Yellowstone Trail Association, which has worked hard for 
a good road from the east to the Yellowstone National Park 
and the coast. A year or two ago an offer was made to the 
honorable Secretary of the Interior to the effect that if one- 
third of the cost of the highway across these Indian lands 
would be paid for out of Indian funds the county of Corson and 
the trail association would jointly provide for the other two- 
thirds of the construction. On that basis Secretary Lane rec- 
ommended an appropriation in the last Congress, but it failed. 
During the hearings on the Indian appropriation bill before the 
Indian Committee of the House, of which I am a member, an 
amendment was offered to the bill appropriating $5,000 for the 
work. At that time I assisted in securing the adoption of the 
amendment by the committee, and later assisted in securing its 
retention in the bill on the floor of the House. Under that ap- 
propriation work has already been commenced under the super- 
vision of the superintendent of the Standing Rock Reservation. 
The completed highway will not only be a benefit to tourists 
and to white settlers of Corson County, but also to the Indians, 
for it will assist in providing a good road east and west across 
this big county, which is peopled by both Indians and whites. 

DEPOSITING OF INDIAN FUNDS. 


Of Indian funds there are two classes—individual Indian 
money and tribal Indian money. The Indians of the several 
reservations in western South Dakota have many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars of individual Indian funds, and by law 
that money is deposited in banks, the Indians receiving the 
interest which the bank pays thereon. When I became a Mem- 
ber of Congress I found quite a large percentage of the indi- 
vidual Indian funds on deposit outside the district. Believing 
that the depositing of this money in local banks in and adjacent 
to the reservation counties would assist in the development of 
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what we term the Indian country, I have persistently insisted, 
both before reservation officials and officials in the Indian Office 
here, that local banks be given the preference. In this effort I 
have in a measure been successful, and more than a score of 
banks in western South Dakota have been designated as de- 
positories for individual Indian funds since my term began. 
These banks and others which had been designated before have 
on deposit approximately the maximum permitted by the Indian 
Office regulations. Local banks have been disposed to offer a 
higher rate of interest for these funds than big banks in other 
States, and thus the Indians have been benefited and are receiv- 
ing larger returns on their funds. 

Tribal Indian money is kept in the Treasury of the United 
States, and the Indians of South Dakota have nearly $6,000,000 
here in Washington. On February 12, 1916, I introduced House 
bill 11419, empowering the Secretary of the Interior to withdraw 
tribal funds from the Treasury of the United States and make 
deposits in banks in the States in which the Indians reside. I 
have been unable as yet to secure action on that bill, but I shall 
continue to press it in the hope of securing its passage. The 
depositing of nearly $6,000,000 in the banks of South Dakota 
would work wonders in the development of the State, and at 
the same time, for the most part, the banks would be willing 
to pay more interest than the Government pays the Indians. 
Thus the Indians and the people of the State would both be 
benefited and the Federal Government would be relieved of the 
payment of interest on this sum. 

BLACK HILLS CLAIM. 


For many years the Sioux Indians have pressed their claim 
that they were not dealt with fairly in the matter of the cession 
of the Black Hills from their reservation by the agreement of 
September 26, 1876, which was ratified by Congress on Febru- 
ary 28, 1877. The Fort Laramie treaty of April 29, 1868, re- 
stricted the Sioux Indians to South Dakota west of the Mis- 
souri River and the existing reservations on the east bank of 
the river, the Crow Creek, and the Yankton. That treaty was 
formally ratified by the Senate of the United States on Febru- 
ary 16, 1869, and was proclaimed by the President on February 
24, 1869. It guaranteed the inviolability of the restricted Sioux 
Indian Reservations against all encroachments by whites. 

The story of the discovery of gold in the Black Hills and the 
subsequent rush of prospectors, together with the trouble with 
the Indians, although 40 years ago, is well known to South 
Dakota folks. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the treaty of 1868 pledged the 
Government of the United States to the care and support of the 
Indians and the inviolability of their reservations, in view of 
the cession of territory which the Government then received, 
on August 15, 1876, a provision was written into the Indian 
appropriation bill by Congress saying that thereafter no appro- 
priations should be made for the subsistence of the said In- 
dians unless they should first agree to relinquish the Black 
Hills country. That threat had the desired effect, and on Sep- 
tember 26, 1876, the Indians ceded to the Government 8,317,440 
acres of land, included in which were the Black Hills. The In- 
dians insist that in that agreement the Government did not pay 
them any consideration and did not undertake to do anything 
for them which it had not already pledged itself to do in the 
treaty of 1868. Thus they say that they practically gave away 
the Black Hills country. 

The claims of many tribes of Indians against the Government 
have been tried before and adjudicated by the United States 
Court of Claims in Washington, and on February 3, 1916, I in- 
troduced House bill 10774 to permit the Sioux Indians to bring 
suit on their claim before the Court of Claims and thus secure 
a final determination of the matter. ‘The bill was referred to a 
subcommittee of the Indian Committee, and after extended con- 
sideration was reported to the whole committee and a favorable 
report made to the House on June 23, 1916. The press of im- 
portant national legislation and some objections in the House 
have prevented me from securing consideration of the bill. It 
now appears probable that no action will be had thereon before 
the December session, but inasmuch as it is well up on the 
calendar the House will undoubtedly dispose of it during the 
month of December before the consideration of annual appro- 
priation bills begins, and I am very hopeful for its passage. 

NEW SCHOOL BUILDING, RAPID CITY INDIAN SCHOOL, 


The Rapid City Indian School has outgrown its present school 
building and the necessity for providing a new building has 
been apparent for some time. I secured the adoption by the 
Indian Committee of an amendment to the Indian appropria- 
tion bill authorizing the construction of a new school building 
to cost not exceeding $30,000, and that item remained in the 
bill as it was finally approved. It is my thought that when the 


new school building is completed the building now used for 

School purposes can be remodeled into a kitchen and dining 

room and the space now used for kitchen and dining room in the 

boys’ dormitory can be given over to dormitory purposes and 

thus the capacity of the school will be materially increased. 
TUITION OF INDIAN CHILDREN IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Heretofore the Indian appropriation bill has carried an item 
of $20,000 for the payment of tuition in public schools for 
children whose parents are wards of the Government and non- 
taxpayers. That item was so small that when spread over the 
West no practical benefit was received from it. The Indian 
Committee, of which I am a member, put in the Indian appro- 
priation bill which was finally passed a few weeks ago an 
item of $200,000 for tuition purposes. After a conference with 
Indian Office officials I wrote the county superintendent of each 
of the Indian reservation counties in western South Dakota 
that the department is now prepared and willing to pay the 
tuition of Indian children in public schools, where public schools 
are available. This will help the school districts, it will help 
the children, it will save money for the Government, and will 
help solve the school problem among the Sioux. 

The Sioux school item in the Indian appropriation bill has 
been a “ touchy” subject for some years on account of the fact 
that three mission schools are operated on Sioux reservations, 
the cost thereof being borne by the pro rata shares of the 
Indians whose children attend these schools. Including the 
capacity of those three mission schools the Government is still 
away short of having provided adequate school facilities for the 
Sioux children, notwithstanding the fact that by treaties and 
agreements it guaranteed adequate school facilities for all. 
Some people wanted to arbitrarily close the mission schools, 
without any regard for the lack of other school facilities for the 
children now enrolled there, while others wanted to have the 
Government immediately build school plants sufficient to take 
care of the children. My idea is that if the tuition is promptly 
paid quite a large number of these children can and will be 
taken care of in public schools. I assisted in securing be- 
fore the conferees of the House and the Senate on the Indian 
appropriation bill a provision which was later adopted by both 
Houses, providing for a complete investigation and report on 
schools, school conditions, and the cost on various Sioux Indian 
reservations. That report must be made by the first Monday 
in January next, so that Congress next winter for the first time 
will have full and complete information available and can thus 
intelligently act on the Sioux school problem. 

INDIAN FUNDS MUST BE APPROPRIATED, 


In acquainting myself with governmental affairs in western 
South Dakota, both prior to and after my election to Congress, 
I was surprised to learn that heretofore the Indian Office had 
the right to expend the tribal funds of the Indians without the 
consent either of the Indians or of Congress. The Federal Gov- 
ernment stands in the position of guardian to the Indians, and 
knowing that the money of the Federal Government can not be 
expended without appropriation by Congress, it occurred to me as 
passing strange that the money of the ward was not held as 
sacred as that of the guardian. On January 17, 1916, I intro- 
duced House joint resolution 105, providing that hereafter the 
funds of Indians should not be expended except upon appro- 
priation by Congress. The idea embodied in that resolution was 
made a part of the Indian appropriation bill, and provision was 
made that except for per capita payments to the Indians them- 
selves and money expended for educational purposes, no funds 
of the Indians shall hereafter be expended without Congress 
shall haye first passed upon the appropriation. 


MAIL SERVICE IMPROVED, 


I have found time to work with the citizens of western South 
Dakota for various improvements in the mail service. 

During my term of office new rural delivery routes have been 
secured for Bonesteel, Lucas, Buffalo Gap, Hot Springs, Rapid 
City, Nemo, Whitewood, Vale, Newell, and Timber Lake. 

A new star route has been installed between Lead, S. Dak., 
and Buckhorn, Wyo., which not only furnishes Lead and Dead- 
wood with direct mail communication with a large territory in 
Wyoming, but supplies mail to nearly 100 families en route. 
Several other star routes have been established, among which 
may be mentioned Cody to Wood, Bison to Strool, and Graham 
to Vetal. Bids are being considered for a star route between 
Hamill and Reliance, and if that route is established not only 
will the two post offices be benefited by the new service, but 
about 80 families will be supplied with mail en route. 

An order has recently been signed by the Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster General for free delivery of mail in the city of 
Winner, and the new service there will become effective October 
1, 1916. 
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paid unless the term of service was at least 90 days. The 
Indian trouble in South Dakota occurred late in 1890 and early 
in 1891, but was not of 90 days’ duration. In order that those 


the term of active service was for the full period of the cam- 
paign, even if the campaign was not of 90 days’ duration. 

From the Public Lands Committee I reported a bill to renew 
the lease to the Phillips estate to certain public lands which 
are inclosed in the buffalo pasture near Fort Pierre. That bill 

the House and doubtless will pass the Senate before the 
close of the Sixty-fourth Congress. 

In the legislative, judicial, and executive appropriation bill 
no provision was made for the office of the surveyor general 
of South Dakota, and if that bill had passed as it came to the 
House that office would have been closed. We still have some 
unsurveyed public lands in South Dakota, and in addition 
thereto mineral claims and forest-reserve homesteads are by 
metes and bounds surveys, which makes it necessary to continue 
the office of surveyor general for some time. I assisted in 
amending that appropriation bill to make provision for the 
South Dakota surveyor general's office on the same basis as 
last year. 

I have not forgotten the veterans of the Nation’s service, and 
I am pleased to report that several private pension bills intro- 
duced by me have been finally passed, and there is every pros- 
pect that more will be at the December session. I voted for 
the bills pensioning widows and orphans of veterans of the 
War with Spain and also for the bill raising to $20 per month 
the maximum amount of pension for widows of Civil War vet- 
erans, which is now $12 per month, which latter bill became a 


law. 
IN CONCLUSION. 


Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, it seems to me that I may be per- 
mitted to say with pardonable pride that the record of accom- 
plishment speaks for itself. I have faithfully attended the 
sessions of Congress and carefully taken care of the depart- 
mefital business of western South Dakota folks. Indian affairs, 
public lands, reclamation, forest reserve, and numerous other 
governmental propositions make the departmental as well as 
the legislative work heavy. The record is an open one, and it is 
submitted in order to more fully acquaint my constituents with 
the work of their Representative in Congress. 


The Eight-Hour Law. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. EVANS, 


OF MONTANA, 
IN rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, on Friday last this House passed 
House bill 17700. At that time I was anxious to submit a few 
remarks on the same, but, owing to the great emergency then 
existing, many Members of this House were willing to forego 
the opportunity to express their views, that the bill might 
become a law before the time set for a strike and thus avert 
a national calamity, a calamity probably fraught with more 
disaster to the American people than any that has befallen 
this country in the last quarter of a century. Three days 
after the passage und approval of that bill the House has 
graciously permitted me to express my views. I approved that 
bill and voted for it; and while I felt at the time the measure 
should have had more consideration and deliberation, I recog- 
nized the great emergency confronting the Congress and the 
people, and therefore willingly gave my vote for the measure. 

That act has now been a law for three days, and we are now 
getting the opinion of the country on our work, and my observa- 
tion leads me to believe our action will meet with the approval 
of the people. I regret, Mr. Speaker, to find a number of men 
in this House, taking their cue from the candidate of the Re- 
publican. Party, now criticizing the measure. Yet the record 
shows a number of the gentlemen voted for the bill. I am not 


ashamed of my vote; I am proud of it, and my vote aided in 
averting a great national disaster. 

We are advised, Mr. Speaker, that this legislation is to be 
made the principal issue in the coming campaign. If so, the 
Democratic Party welcomes the issue. The whole spirit of the 
times recognizes the justice of shorter hours for labor. Half of 
the Republican membership of the House voted for it. Every 
man on the other side of the House with Progressive tendencies 
voted for it, only the standpatters and leaders and bosses voted 
against it. It is true, I am sorry to say, that when the meas- 
ure was voted on in the Senate every Republican, with one neta- 
ble exception, aligned himself with the bosses of the House 
and voted the measure. The one exception was the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre], and he voted for 
practically every Democratic measure that has passed that body 
during the present administration, and the people of his State 
have just shown their approval of his course by overwhelmingly 
renominating him. 

Mr. Speaker, the question of an eight-hour day is no longer 
a debatable question. Society everywhere recognizes and ap- 
proves the justice of it. It was not the real question at issue 
in the legislation passed. The real overshadowing question was, 
Should steps be taken to prevent a strike and avert a great 
calamity? The Democratic Party took the position that the 
strike should be averted. The Republican Party, in the lan- 
guage of some of its eminent leaders, wanted action. “ Action” 
meant loss, suffering, bloodshed, if not civil war. The Demo- 
cratic administration believed that an ounce of prevention was 
worth a pound of cure, and undertook to prevent rather than 
cure, 

The difference between the two great parties in their dealing 
with great questions like this is well illustrated by an editorial 
in the New York World of recent date which, with your per- 
mission, I quote. It is as follows: 


1907—1916. 

Most of the criticism of the President and Congress for preventing 
a railroad strike the o means available is either so maliciously 
——.— or so foolishly short-sighted that it hardly merits serious con- 
sideration. 

This is not the first time that extraordinary conditions have necessi- 
tated a resort to extraordinary measures, and that it has been necessary 
—. 5 oy + peer to serve private interest in order to protect the 
pu n 8 

In the year 1907 the United States experienced one of the most dis- 
astrous panics of its history. Years were required to liquidate it. 

In the midst of this panie President Roosevelt placed the resources 
of the United States Treasury at the disposition of J. Pierpont Morgan 
and a coterie of New York bankers. 

Some of these men were immediately responsible for the panic. in 
the sense that it began in thelr determination to crush Morse. They 
did not intend to have a panic, but they loosed forces that they were 
unable to control. = 

When the panic became a fact, however, there was no time to waste 
in fixing responsibility., The 3 to do was to “> it. The quickest 
way to stop it was to turn the easury over to Mr. Morgan and his 
associates and let them reestablish the market. This was done. 


In theory there could be no act of government more rehensible 


morally, l 1y, and politically than to put a up of Wall Street bank- 
ers in sical possession of the United States Treasury. No sane 
man would think of defendin 


it as an established policy of 5 
Nevertheless there was no other method immediately available of moct- 
ing the crisis. The United States had an antiquated banking and cur- 
rency law which encou panics, and the situation had be met 


without an hour’s delay. 

Th Mr. Morgan and his associates are said to 

etr operations, and 8 they did. It 

could not have been o but their gains were small in comparison 
with the losses the country weuld have sustained if the panic had con- 
tinued even a week. 

Out of this situation, however, came the public sentiment that eee 
enabled President Wilson to obtain th 


in a month, but it 
in motion. 

The main difference between Mr. Wilson and Mr. Roosevelt in these 
two crises is that Mr. Wilson took decisive measures before the damage 
had been done, and Mr. Roosevelt waited until after the damage had been 


done. 
The President and Congress saved the country from a civil war and 
ve it time for calm, dispassionate action to prevent a similar crisis In 
e future. What would be the state of affairs in the United States 


to-day if less prompt and effective measures had been adopted by the 
Government? t is the complete reply to all this irresponsible criti- 


Was it not better, Mr. Speaker, that this strike should be 
averted than that it should be allowed to paralyze the country 
for weeks or months? 

A great hue and cry is being made by our opponents that the 
administration and the party has surrendered the principle of 
arbitration. It is known to all men that the President tried 
to arbitrate this matter; that he worked as no President ever 
worked to bring these contending parties together on some 
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basis for arbitration, but the parties to the contest would not 
arbitrate. 

There is no law compelling arbitration. To stand for arbitra- 
tion and yet get no arbitration was but a vain and futile thing. 
As the President said in his message to the Congress: 

To stand firm for the principle of arbitration and yet not get 
arbitration seemed to me futile, and something more than futile, 
cause it involved incalculable distress to the country and consequences 
in some respects worse than those of war, and that in the midst of 

I yield to no man in firm adherence, alike of conviction and of 
purpose, to the principle of arbitration In industrial disputes; but 
matters have come to a sudden crisis in this particular dispute and the 
country had been caught unprovided with any practicable means of 
entoretas that conviction in practice (by whose fault we will not now 
stop to inquire). A situation had to be met whose elements and fixed 
conditions were indisputable. The practical and patriotic course to 

ursue, as it seemed to me, was to secure immediate peace by conced- 

g the ono thing in the demands of the men which society itself and 
any arbitrators who resented public sentiment were most likely to 
approve, and immediately lay the foundations for securing arbitration 
8 rogata to everything else involved. The event has confirmed that 
U nent. 

Tt wan seeking to compose the present in order to safeguard the 
future; for I wished an atmosphere of peace and friendly cooperation 
in which to take counsel with the representatives of the Nation with 
regard to the best means for providing, so far as it might prove pos- 
sible to provide, against the recurrence of such unhappy situations in 
the future—the best and most 1 means of securing calm and 
fair arbitration of all industrial disputes in the days to come. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not the first time the parties to a great 
industrial dispute failed to arbitrate. I recall that after 
months of a coal strike in the State of Colorado this House 
sent a committee there to investigate the matter in the hopes 
of adjusting it; I had the honor to be a member of that com- 
mittee. The strike had been on for six months when your 
Representatives reached the scene; untold hardships had been 
endured by men, women, and children. The State was par- 
alyzed, crime was rampant, and during all those terrible months 
the striking miners had offered to arbitrate, but the operators 
said “we have nothing to arbitrate.” They would not even 
meet in conference with the representatives of labor. Your 
committee tried to bring about arbitration but without suc- 
cess. The President of the United States begged the operators 
to submit the questions in dispute to arbitration, only to be 
told as we had been told by the mine owners that“ We have 
nothing to arbitrate.” Where are the men who are now con- 
demning the President because he could not bring about arbi- 
tration in this railroad controversy? Were they then eager 
for arbitration; did any of them lift his voice in this House, 
asking for that principle, then; did any of the carping critics, 
through the press, then lend their support; did any of the men 
who have recently carried on a propaganda through chambers 
of commerce and other organizations, demand of the mine 
owners that the principle of arbitration was sacred and should 
not be violated? No, Mr. Speaker; it did not concern them 
then. When gunmen were shooting and burning women and 
children in Ludlow, it did not concern these crities that the 
principle of arbitration had been thrown to the wind, or that 
these helpless victims were being sent to their graves by as 
cruel and heartless a combination of capital as ever disgraced 
and ravaged a State. 

Mr, Speaker, I am for the eight-hour law as passed this 
House. It may not be perfect, but it affords a measure of 
justice to hundreds of thousands of honest, industrious men 
who merit and deserve it and the principle of an eight-hour 
day is now a fundamental part of the law of the land. It 
has come to stay and, like the principle of arbitration, it will 
grow. And in addition to that it has averted the greatest 
calamity that has threatened the country in years. 


The Facts With Reference to the Legislative Record of 
Wilson’s Administration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. WILLIAM R. GREEN, 


OF IOWA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, August 22, 1916. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, Chairman McCormick, of 
the Democratic national committee, evidently considers that the 
present political situation makes it necessary for him to claim 
everything for his party, in the hope that the truth, which is 
usually somewhat belated, will not be known until after the 
campnign is over. He has recently issued a statement with ref- 


erence to a number of Federal legislative acts which he says 
constitute the record of the present administration, and on this 
record makes an appeal to the progressive and independent 
voter. An examination of the facts with reference to these 
measures shows that if it was intended to make the statement 
utterly incorrect and misleading, its author has achieved a 
great success. So far as these acts have any merit in them, 
they originated with Republicans, and most of them were passed 
by a Republican administration. The absurdity of his claims 
will appear from a brief review of the facts with relation to 
these laws, which are listed below: 


RURAL CREDITS. 


The rural-credits legislation was initiated by President Taft, 
who had a preliminary investigation made of the European 
system. During his administration an appropriation was made 
for a special commission to study the subject, and the bill 
which was subsequently passed was framed on this report. 
The Republican Party was first to declare in its platform in 
favor of rural-credits legislation at its convention in June, 
1912, Later the Democratic Party also had a plank in its plat- 
form favoring an investigation into the subject. The bill was 
nonpartisan, as there were only 10 votes against it in the House 
and 5 in the Senate. 

It appears that the initiative in this subject was taken by the 
Republican Party, which was first to declare in favor of national 
legislation on the subject, first to cause an investigation, and 
first to legislate with reference to the matter. 


INCOME TAX, 


The income tax and inheritance tax were both used by the 
Republican Party as far back as the Civil War. The income tax 
having been held to be unconstitutional, Senators CUMMINS and 
Boran, Republicans, with the approval of President Taft, each 
introduced an amendment to the Constitution authorizing the 
Government to levy income taxes, In a modified form the amend- 
ment passed Congress in a Republican administration and was 
ratified by a suflicient number of States so that it went into 
force February 25, 1913, in the administration of President Taft. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK ACT, 


The Federal reserve act includes another important principle 
originated by the Republicans and subsequently adopted by the 
Democrats. It is often stated that this statute prevented the 
occurrence of a panic when the European war broke out. As a 
matter of fact, it was the Vreeland-Aldrich bill, passed by the 
Republicans in 1908, which the Democrats yoted against but 
subsequently reenacted, under which the emergency currency 
was issued to prevent a panie in the early months of the war. 
While the Federal reserve act became a law in December, 1913, 
the organization had not been completed when the war broke 
out. The Republican platform of 1908 approved the Vreeland- 
Aldrich bill, declared in favor of a monetary commission to in- 
vestigate and prepare a permanent currency system, which com- 
mission made its report in 1912. The Federal reserve act was 
not prepared in accordance with the report of the commission 
and has been enormously expensive, without any corresponding 
benefit. The reserve banks pay no interest on their capital, 
which is furnished by the national banks, or on the deposits 
made by the Government, all of which could be easily made to 
bring in large returns. With about $525,000,000 of resources, this 
last report showed only about $20,000,000 loaned on commercial 
paper. In an effort to get some returns the reserye banks have 
bought about $40,000,000 of municipal warrants, a somewhat 
precarious investment, and there is still over $350,000,000 of 
their resources which is earning nothing. The country banks 
have not been able to obtain the kind of paper which the law 
requires for discount with reserve banks, and the scheme is of 
no value to them. As planned and managed the reserve banks 
are a failure and the act creating the system should be completely 
revised. 

GOOD-ROADS LAW. 


This is a nonpartisan measure, passed in 1916. The movement 
for Federal aid to roads originated under the Taft administra- 
tion, under which a joint commission of House and Senate was 
appointed to propose legislation for Federal aid. Mr. SLEMP, a 
Republican Member of the House, first suggested the selection of 
a committee on roads, and every Republican yoted for it in the 
House. The bill for Federal aid was reported from the Com- 
mittee on Roads by unanimous vote—every Republican voting 
for it—and the Republicans of both House and Senate generally 
voted for the final bill. Like so many other measures for which 
the Democrats claim credit this legislation originated under a 
Republican administration and was supported by Republicans 
in both House and Senate. 
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FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. 

The law which established the Trade Commission was an out- 
growth of the statute which created the Bureau of Corporations, 
passed in 1908 by a Republican House and Senate and which pro- 
vided for an investigation of violations of the antitrust law. It 
was thought best to expand the powers of this bureau somewhat, 
make it independent, and to have it managed by a commission 
instead of one man. This idea was advocated by President 
Roosevelt, and the Republican platform of 1912 favored the 
creation of a Trade Commission. ‘The only controversy about it 
was as to the form of the bill. It differs from the Bureau of 
Corporations merely in having more officers and the right to 
make certain investigations independent of directions given by 
the President or Congress. 

EIGHT-HOUR LAW. 


The first eight-hour law was passed by the Republicans June 
25, 1868, providing that eight hours should constitute a day for 
laborers, workmen, and mechanics employed by or on behalf 
of the Government. By the act of May 24, 1888, its provisions 
were extended to letter carriers, with extra pay for overtime. 
August 1, 1892—Harrison’s administration—it was further pro- 
vided that eight hours should constitute a day for laborers em- 
ployed by contractors or subcontractors on United States public 
works, with a penalty. The further provision for additional 
penalties upon contracts and a consolidation of the former 
statutes was made under the act of June 19, 1912, and a fur- 
ther amendment was enacted March 3, 1913, which was passed 
for the purpose of excepting emergency work on river and harbor 
improvements. 

The letter carriers were limited to 48 hours of the week under 
the act of June 2, 1900, and it was provided that their eight 
hours must be within 10 consecutive hours by the act of August 
24,1912, All the Federal eight-hour laws of any importance were 
passed during Republican administrations. The bill providing 
for an eight-hour law for certain female workers in the District 
of Columbia was introduced by Senator La FOoLLETTE, a Republi- 
can, and passed the House without a dissenting vote. 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU. 


The Children’s Bureau was created during President Taft's 
administration, April 19, 1912, the bill having been favorably 
reported to both Senate and House in the Sixty-first Congress— 
1911. Seventeen votes were cast against it in the House—all 
Democratic. 

INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 

The Industrial Commission was also established under Presi- 

dent Taft's administration on August 23, 1912. 
PHOSPHOROUS-MATCH LAW. 

The bill which was passed to prevent the manufacturing of 
phosphorous matches was originally introduced by Mr. Esca, of 
Wisconsin—Republican—and specially advocated by him. It 
was signed by President Taft April 9, 1912. There were 31 votes 
against it in the House, of which all but one was Democratic. 


CLAYTON ANTITRUST ACT. 


The Clayton Antitrust Act is a Democratic measure which 
has weakened our antitrust laws and made them more difficult 
to enforce. That part which regulates the issuance of injunc- 
tions was given its most valuable feature by an amendment 
introduced by Senator Cummuys, a Republican, which declared 
that labor was not a 

Of this law Senator REED, a Democrat, said: 

1 tive apology to the trusts, deli t in 
8 —— — ocne 5 —— co that no Peu e in i — paag; 

It has been on the statute books two years and not a single 
order has been made to enforce any of its provisions, although 
the Trade Commission was specially charged with its enforce- 
ment. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 

The statute creating the Department of Labor was passed 
during the administration of President Taft and went into force 
March 4, 1913. 


SMITH-LEVER AGRICULTURAL EDUCATIONAL BILL, 


This is merely a bill granting additional funds to agricultural 
colleges on condition that the State where the college is located 
appropriate an equal sum for instruction in education and home 
economics. It continues the work begun by previous Republican 
Congresses, which had heretofore appropriated large sums in ai! 
of the agricultural colleges. 


CORRUPT-PRACTICES ACT. 


The first act of this kind was passed 26, 1907. This 


January 
act was amended June 25, 1910, and further amended by the 
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act of August 19, 1911, which extended its provisions to pri- 
maries. This last provision was strongly opposed by the Demo- 
cratic Members of the House, and was inserted by way of amend- 
ment by a Republican Senate. A further amendment was made 
by the act of August 23, 1912. The principle of regulation of 
Federal elections and primaries originated with the Republican 
Party, and all the laws on the subject were passed during a 
Republican administration. 


PHYSICAL VALUATION OF RAILROADS. 
= Authorized by act of March 1, 1913, and approved by President 


SHERWOOD PENSION BILL, 


This was introduced by Representative SHerwoop, a Democrat, 
as the Pension Committee was then Democratic. At the time 
the Democrats had a majority of 69 Members in the House, and 
only 97 Democrats out of 225 voted for the bill, while 180 Repub- 
licans voted for it. Of the 93 votes against the bill, 90 were Demo- 
crats. In the Senate 40 Republicans voted for it and 11 Dem- 
ocrats. All of the votes cast against the bill—l6é—were by 
Democrats. It will thus be seen that the bill was really a Re- 
publican measure and passed by Republicans. It was approved 
by President Taft May 11, 1912. 


PARCEL-POST LAW. 


The parcel-post law was enacted August 24, 1912, being at- 
tached as a “rider” to the Post Office appropriation bill. An 
amendment for that purpose was introduced by Mr. ANDERSON 
(Republican) in the House and was defeated by Democratic- 
yotes. In a Republican Senate, what is substantially the pres- 
ent act was incorporated as an amendment and subsequently 
approved by the House. 

CHILD LABOR. 


- President Wilson expresses himself in opposition to a Federal 
child-labor law in his work on Constitutional Government of the 
United States (1911, pp. 178-179). The bill which recently 
passed the House had 337 votes in its favor and 46 against. Of 
the 46 against, only 2 were Republicans. The first Federal child- 
labor bill was introduced by Senator -Beveridge, a Republican, 
and the first one to be passed was introduced by Senator G- 
LINGER, a Republican, prohibiting child labor in the District of 
Columbia. The Republican platform in 1912 also declared in 
favor of a Federal child-labor law. 

It will thus be seen that out of some 20 measures for which 
Chairman McCormick claims the eredit as a basis for his appeal 
to the Progressive and independent voter, that only 1, the Clay- 
ton antitrust act—a failure—is properly credited to the Demo- 
crats. Many Republicans voted against the Federal reserve uct 
because of its form, and their objections have been abundantly 
justified by the manner in which the bill has operated. The 
other acts referred to were brought forward as nonpolitical and 
almost unanimously supported by the Republican Members of 
Congress, because they were in fact Republican measures. In 
asking the support of the Progressives, Chairman McCormick 
overlooked one exclusively Democratic measure, the Underwood 
tariff bill, with reference to which the Republicans will cheer- 
fully accord to the Democratic Party all the credit which anyone 
can find has resulted from it. 


Nebraska—lIts Semicentennial as a State. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. LOBECK, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Speaker, I thank the Members of the 
House in Congress for the privilege of extending my remarks 
about my beloved State of Nebraska, of which I have the honor 
F privilege, in part, to represent in this Congress of the United 

tates. 

Thirty-six years ago I became a citizen of Nebraska, and as 
a commercial traveler, I became familiar with the State; I 
visited every portion within its confines, became personally ae- 
quainted with many of the pioneer homesteaders, the pioneer 
merchants, knew of the experiences of these pioneer settlers 


* 
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west of the Missouri River, and from my personal observation 
know vf the marvelous growth of the State. 

The United States acquired the territory of Nebraska through 
the Louisiana Purchase—1803. It was a part of Louisiana Ter- 
ritory in 1805 and of Missouri in 1812 and the Indian Territory 
in 1834, peste niger sickens E E eg re pn as be A 
came a State in 1867. 

The Nebraska territory has been claimed by three great na- 
tions of the earth—Spain, France, and England—and it is said 
the flags of these nations have in turn waved over some of its 
soil, but on September 29, 1806, Lieut. Zebulon M. Pike held a 
grand council with the Pawnee Indians, and then and there an 
old Indian took down the Spanish flag and laid it at his feet. 
He then teok the American flag and raised it on a staff where 
the Spanish flag had floated, and to this day the Stars and 
Stripes have been the glorious emblem of the State, and the 
people of Nebraska have ever held it unsullied, and no State has 
had braver defenders of the flag and for what it stands than the 


people of Nebraska. 


The stories of the early visits of the Spaniards, who came 
from Mexico under the leadership of Francisco Vasquez Coro- 
nado and his soldiers, who were the first white men to visit 
Nebraska plains, are very interesting. The early history of 
Nebraska abounds with stories of trappers and trading posts. 

The Lewis and Clark expedition wintered, in 1804, in Ne- 
braska, and the farthest western military post at the time in 
the United States was established by Gen. Atkinson and named 
in his honor in 1819, ood eee tn JEN, This fort was 
built adjoining the present city of Fort Calhoun, in my district, 
and thie litthe city atime the fret Sofe cechacd th he State, 
the first county courthouse, and the first church parsonage in 
the State. 

The history of Nebraska in 1827, down to the time when it 
was organized as a ‘Territory in 1852, is the story of hardy 
pioneers, traders, and Indian troubles. The first free home- 
stead in the United States was taken by Daniel Freeman in 
Gage County, Nebr., under the free homestead act which was 
passed May 20, 1862, and signed by President Lincoln. And 
this splendid act of Congress has dene more to open up and 
develop western country than any other measure, for it en- 
couraged men and women to Come and secure free homes. They 
cultivated the soil, railroads were constructed, farms and cities 
built, and became permanent homes for millions of oth ge ie 

And so it would be very interesting to place in thi rag rer ona 
StoN AL. Recorp the many incidents that are told of the history 
of Nebraska, but space forbids. Probably some of the most 
interesting stories told in book form of the history of Nebraska 
are by Mr. Addison Erwin Sheldon, of the University of Ne- 
braska, and Mr. W. H. Woods, of Fort Calhoun, who have col- 
lected an interesting fund of information in regard to the early 
history of the State, and to both these gentlemen the people of 
Nebraska are indebted to for much valuable knowledge. 

psa OOS S DNT te Tage gr eae erage 

the States. Its advent was tragic, for it presaged the War 
between the States. It was carved out of the wonderful terri- 
tory which the genius and farsightedness of Thomas aoe 
made possible. 

For a quarter of a century Nebraska, after its admission, 
suffered as most new States of the West. It had many condi- 
tions to overcome. But the people of Nebraska come from hardy 
stock. They came from the affluent sections of the East, the 
sturdy yeomanry of the Middle West. They came from countries 
of Europe to assist in the work of building a mighty State. 
And Nebraska, celebrating its fiftieth anniversary next month, 
belongs to the wonder States of our great confederation. The 
country of Quivera is to-day the bread basket of the Nation. 
Its people represent law and order. Its soil is the best the 
generous sun shines on. ; 

Nebraska is the home of a million and a half of the finest 
citizenship in all the world. 

On this occasion I take the opportunity to concretely tell 
something of the present prosperity of my State that is very dear 
to me, and T tell it in the language of others versed in such 
matters. 


I quote from the Omaha-World Herald of September 2, 1916: 


NEBRASKA’s PROSPERITY AN AMAZING SPECTACLE—SYNOPSIS OF AN- 
SWERS TO INQUIRIES REVEALS WEALTH AND OPPORTUNITIES NOT 
DREAMED OF—FIGURES COMPILED SHOW STATE a LAND or FUL- 
FILLED PROMISE AND BOUNTIFUL RESOURCE. 


Ten thousand poopie, scattered Lomo oe every State in the Union 
in Canada, wrote immigration bureau of the 

Burlington Railroad last spring. — tor information about Nebraska 
and stating that they wanted to come to this State to live. . more 
Union Pacific Railroad for rmation, and with 


applied to similar info: 
mind, to come to Nebraska to live. Other rail- 


a similar purpose in 


Toads rating in this State received numerous 
commercial clubs 


requests from prospec- 
of practically every Aty and 


story. 

There is a big trend toward Nebraska and thousands kave their eyes 
turned this way. 

Ro speaking, the same answer was returned to every seeker 
after rmation. The answer was expressed in various words, but 
in the here are the reasons given each prospective citizen as to 
why he should come to Nebraska to live and grow rich. The figures 
Were prepared by the Nebraska State department of labor and their 
correctness is vouched for by that bureau. 


PACTS ABOUT THE STATE OF NEBRASKA, 


tive citizens and the 


producer in the United States. 
9 — market in the United States. 


Second largest 
— — in the entire world. 
— — the entire world. 
largest ucing State in the n States. 


. 
entire Union a: and has hag a larger pe “2 education t t pon Pi gag ned 
nion T Ca en n 
State in the entire United 8 — z 
value of the eggs laid by Nebraska hens m 1914 was 
than the output of all gold and silver mines in Colorado Call. 


Last year the . small-grain crop was worth more than all the 
tobacco raised and co} — a hs pele 
miles long was required to haul last year's 


to market. 
Five coun F . 
Nebraska butter produced year, 11 7 — — into 1 cartons 
wo) ex 33300 300 miles 


N 8 „ roduction for 1915 is worth 
more than ail the coal mined in the — 5 United States the same 
man Plants turned out products worth 5161. 
922,974.38 in 1914. 


i raska’s grand total of production | in ipa e ie ne live st 
fruit manufactured p bined—tetaled, approxi ane 


and 
ma ately, $700,000.00. 
‘are Some of the ould come to Nebrash op ig ar oy perme 
mld come to N 
typ hee mn eng "The aia. Next 
details of the present trek to 
ly, the trend Nebraska is nothing new. It has been un- 


der way for a number of years—10 at least. 
ears 20 per cent or more of all Nebraska was Government 


subject homestead è Only a few years ago there were 
8,006,000 ‘acres of tree land in Nebraska. -T there are less than 


„000 acres that can be homesteaded; not a 5 tract containing 80 
for homestead; the free’ land is entirely Š 


them. 

The population — these millions and millions of acres that have 
been homesteaded in the last 10 years has changed the map of western 
and northern Nebra and has caused the land in other sections of 
the State to double and treble and intervals in value. Small oo 


use of these ved ou 
steer and the milch cow have or aes in. Instead of the yipping 
cowboy, there is ue pe e automobile. The = is not 


Western 
Amon the thousands Savant of letters received — for 
there were many unique ones, the 
were fitted to 
“I never 


And answer read something this: “Come on out. You 
can’t make much raisin: 3 out here, but = corn crop last 
year was worth more than all e tobacco raised in all the world. 


conte got the gold Lanker, snd’ get a gold” ao wage (ete 3 
a mine, bu ven’ eno 
G in Neben ? 


l 
1 quantities,” was answered him. But come out here 
11 toge = 


and Idaho combined. Nebraska's horn has 

like the horns of the Northwestern States.” 
. maker,“ wrote a Wisconsin farmer. We 
and Start a butter-making dairy, but we 


don't manufacture a pound of 
„000 pounds ev fae it is the 


-making — 

start Pert dairy and get rich. The land is ear ye 
In 1915 228,000,000 bushels of corn, worth 8 000,- 
wheat, worth 388 „000: 4, — 
wheat, worth 83.000, 000; T: 3 bushels of 

2 i ss bushels of rye, „500,000; 
f worth $24,500,000; 3,000,000 tons of wild 
hay, worth $19,000,000 ; 11,000,000 bushe! is of potatoes, worth $4,250,- 
000 A $34,000,000 worth of horses and mules; $40,000,000 worth of 
cattle ; $83,060,000 worth of hogs; $42,000,000 worth of poultry and 


As this grain is all received from the country tributary to Omaha 
and not as reshipments from other markets, it makes Omaha one of 
the la 3 grain markets in the country. 

0 8 nk clearings for the year ending July 31, 1916, were 

1,109,194,759.83, making her the sixteenth city in the United States 
volume of business. 

Omaha is the largest butter market in the world. She is the third 
largest meat packing center, the second uris live-stock market, and 
the largest range-horse market in the United States. 

She 17 lines of railroa of which six extend to the eastward, 
to the northward, three to the southward, three to the Pacific 
coast, and two to the northwestward, thus affording the mail facilities 
Mt would enable a bank located here to handle its business expedi- 
usly. 

I am inclosing herewith some statistics, showing cro roduction 
for Nebraska as well as for six surrounding and adjoining Rintes. 

Trusting that the inclosed figures may be of value to you in your 
presentation of our case, I am, 

Yours, truly, Ronr. H. MANLEY, Commissioner. 


Table showing acreage, production, and value of principal farm products 
in seven States tributary to 2 he f z 


State owns many thousands of acres of the fin agricultural lands, 
which are leased. the proceeds going to the school fund. 


but 551 pa s in almshouses. In the matter of per capita 
wealth Nebraska stands fifth. The bank deposits for the State show 
$240,280,000, an peg 2 of $201 for every man, woman, and child in 
the State. The Federal Government report for 1915 places the share of 
each man, woman, and child in Nebra: in live stock and four leading 
crops of the State at $573. 

Is a share in the prompertty: of Nebraska worth having? Look at an 
other State; compare the schools, the churches, the modern conveni- 
ences, the pauper rolls, the prison rolls, the divorce rolls, the bank 
eomas men g crops. Where is Nebraska’s superior? Where is Ne- 

raska’s - 

And noe the question is asked, “Is the country all settled up? Are 
there any chances yet to get good land cheap?” The answer is: 

“Western Nebraska to-day offers the same opportunity that eastern 
Nebraska offered to the fathers of the 8 generation.“ In eastern 
Nebraska land which 30 years ago could be bought for $10 an acre is 
now worth $150 per acre. In western Nebraska land may be bought 
to-day at from $10 to $25 yee acre that will produce a crop whose cash 
8 is considerably more than were the crops of eastern Nebraska land 

years ago. 

2 are these lands not bought up by speculators and capitalists?“ 

The answer is this: “The farmer who reduces the raw prairie to a 
state of cultivation is the man who secures the reward. hese lands, 
if left in their present unproductive condition, will not increase in value 
to any t extent, except in isolated cases. Put the land to the plow 
and such crops wili be reaped as will give the property a ready value 
immediately—a far greater value than it has as raw d. And the crops 
produced on these cheap lands will be just as valuable as the crops raised 
on the high-priced lands of eastern Nebraska and Iowa. 

There are all sorts of 3 in Nebraska; there are all sorts of 
prosperity in Nebraska. ‘ome out and get your share. 


I also take pleasure in inserting a letter received from the 
Commercial Club of Omaha relative to a subject in which the 
people of Omaha are much interested. 

This letter contains valuable statistics in relation to the 
agricultural production of the seven States adjoining and located 
in the far-famed Missouri Valley: 


OMAHA, NEBR., August 18, 1916. 


GOVERNMENT STATISTICS, 1915, 


Acreage. Production. 


CORN. 
Total for United States..........| 108,321, 000 


TEBES 
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Hon. C. O. Lonxck, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

My Dran Mr. Lopecx: As some of the reasons why Omaha is the 
logical location for and should be selected as the city in which to locate 
one of the 12 Federal land banks provided for in the Federal farm-loan 
act recently passed by Congress, I beg to submit to you the following 
statements and statistics : ; at T 

Omaha occupies a position in almost the graphical center of four 
States, with an area of 282,895 square miles, or 181,052,800 acres, 
3 3 the richest and most productive agricultural area 

the world. 

Within this territory there were (according to the last United States 
census) 515,646 farms occupied by their owners, and therefore eligible as 
borrowers under the Federal farm-loan act, of which 236,619 were mort- 
ga If any considerable portion of these mortgages are to be refunded 
under the new law, it can be readily seen that a bank located at Omaha 
would not want for business. 

As tending to show the agricultural character of this territory, Goy- 
ernment statistics show that there was produced within it during the 

ear 1915, 897,500,000 bushels of corn, valued at $461,772,000; 228,- 
357,000 bushels of wheat, valued at $202,.889,000; 119,481,000 bushels 
of oats, valued at $119.481,000; 10,328,000 bushels of barley, valued at 
$1 „000; 4,342,000 bushels of , valued at $4,342,000; 23,386,000 
bushels’ of tatoes, valued at 8,386,000; 9,564,000 tons of ha j 
valued at $135,546,000; 38,697,000 bushels of apples, valued at $267 
276,000 ; 6,048,000 bushels of peaches, valued at $5,822,000. 

There were on the farms within this territory on January 1, 1916, 
4,805,000 horses, valued at $468,085,000 ; 730, mules, valued at $75,- 
198,000 ; 3,640,000 cows, valued at $212 084,000 ; 8,474,000 other cat- 
tle, valued at $337,021,000; 20,715,000 hogs, valued at $182,044,000; 
8,404,000 sheep, valued at $20,169,000. 

As showing that this territory is naturally tributary to and that 
Omaha is the market town and clearing house for these products, there 
was handled at the Omaha stock — . during the year 1915, 1,218,342 
a of cattle, 2,642,973 hogs, 3,268,279 sheep, and 41,679 horses and 
mules, 

There was handled through the Omaha Grain Exchange during the 
year 1915 as follows: 
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The Daniels-Gardner Debate. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN tee House or Representatives, ° 
Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with a leave to 
extend my remarks in the Rxconb, granted me on September 2, 
1916, I submit the following: 

I. A list of questions publicly propounded by me to Secretary 
Daniels on August 24, 1916. 

II. Secretary Daniels's answer of August 25, 1916. 

III. My rejoinder of August 29, 1916. 

If Secretary Daniels has replied to my rejoinder, I have not 
heard of that fact. 

Í. QUESTIONS FOR SECRETARY DANIELS, PROPOUNDED BY CONGRESSMAN 
A. P. GARDNER AT WEST SULLIVAN, ME., AUGUST 24, 1916. 

“Sm: In your annual report submitted to Congress December 
1. 1914, you entitled one of the subdivisions Proof of prepared- 
ness of the Navy.” You said: “The Navy is always ready; it 
lives in a state of preparedness.” And further you said, “As 
far as the submarines themselves are concerned, it is believed 
that ours are on a par with any in the world.” 

“At the very time when you submitted that report were not 
the following facts in the possession of the Navy Department? 

“ Question 1. Was it not known to the department that every 
battleship then in commission was equipped entirely with tor- 
pedoes which Admiral Strauss, Chief of Ordnance, had six 
weeks previously declared to be obsolete? 

“Question 2. Had not the senior naval adviser to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Admiral Fiske, three weeks previously, on 
November 9, 1914, submitted to you an official letter with the 
subject title “ The Navy’s Unpreparedness for War”? 

“ Question 3. Were not the scores of the target practice of 
the Atlantic battleship fleet for 1914 in the possession of the 
Navy Department at the time of your report, and did not they 
show that our naval gunnery had degenerated to an efficiency 
almost incredible? Did not those scores show that out of 21 
battleships the proficiency attained in elementary target prac- 
tice, on the Muyo scale, was as follows: Excellent, 2 battleships ; 
good, 1 battleship; fair, 2 battleships; poor, 4 battleships; un- 
satisfactory (lowest rating of all), 12 battleships? 

“Question 4. Is it not a fact that three weeks before your 
report to Congress alleging the preparedness of the Navy you 
wrote to Admiral F. F. Fletcher, commander in chief of the 
Atlantic Fleet, as follows: 

Information is desired as to the reasons for the unpre ess of 
the submarine Qotilla for active service. Your recommen is de- 
sired as to the course to be pursued in the future to prevent such 
unpreparedness, 

“Does all that sound like preparedness? 

“I have noticed in some of your speeches a comparison of 
the number of vessels of the Navy in commission when you 
became Secretary and the number in commission at the present 
time. 

Question 5. Is it not true that of all 44 naval vessels author- 
ized prior to this year by Congress during President Wilson's 
administration, only one has yet been put in commission? 

“Question 6. Is it not true that on August 1, 1916, not one 
single stroke of work had yet been done on the dreadnaughts 
Tennessee and California, the destroyer Caldwell, and the sub- 
marines O-1 and O-2, although Congress voted to build these 
vessels over 17 months ago on March 3, 1915? 

* Question 7. Is it not true that you have on your hands 32 
uncompleted submarines of which 1 was authorized by Con- 
gress in 1908, 1 in 1909, 4 in 1912, 2 in 1913, 8 in 1914, and 16 
in 19157 
Question 8. Is it not true that you have made a contract 
with the Electric Boat Co., allowing that concern three years 
5 . to complete the building of the sea-going submarine 

chley 

“Question 9. Is it not true that the superdreadnaughts 
Nevada and Oklahoma, which for the first time you put in 
commission this spring, were authorized over five years previ- 
ously by Congress? 

Question 10. Is it not a fact that eight years ago 16 American 
battleships were mobilized for a trip around the world, whereas 
Iate last winter only 15 American battleships—not including the 
old Feen be mustered for Admiral Fletcher’s maneu- 
vers 


„Question 11. The official Navy List of August 1, 1916, shows 
that there are 19 battleships at present in full commission. Is 
it not true that three of them are operating with reduced 
complements of officers and men? Is it not also true that the 
destroyer flotillas are likewise operating with reduced comple- 
ments of officers and crew? 

Question 12. Is it not a fact that on December 1, 1914, with 
a European war raging, you advised Congress to cut in two the 
Navy building program recommended by the General Board of 
the Navy? And is it not also true that you entirely cut out the 
General Board’s recommendation of $5,000,000 for airships? 

„Question 13. Is it not true that on July 30, 1915, the Generał 
Board of the Navy recommended to you that the Navy building 
program for this year should include 4 battleships, 4 armored 
cruisers, 6 scout cruisers, 28 destroyers, and 37 submarines? 
And is it not also true that you recommended to Congress to cut 
this program down to 2 battleships, 2 battle cruisers, 3 scout 
cruisers, 15 destroyers, and 30 submarines?” 

Nork.—An advance copy of the above questions was sent to 
Secretary Daniels on August 19, 1916. 
sak Secretary Daniels’s reply at Milbridge, Me., August 25, 

[From the Waterville Morning Sentinel.] 


REPLIES TO CONGRESSMAN GarpDNEe—SecreTary DANIELS ANSWERS 
CRITICISMS ABOUT THE NAVY—MILBRIDGE’'S GREATEST Ever—Goy. 
CURTIS AND ALSO SECRETARY BUNKER AMONG SPEAKERS. 


MILBRIDGE, August 25. 
oe town and every other town within a radius of 30 miles turned 
out to-night to hear Secreta: Gov. 
Curtis, and Secretary 
Congress. 


County —— kn peA est rally th iy that t 
s ever known, 
member of President Wilson's "Cabinet. 


GOV. CURTIS, 
Gov. Curtis again to-night defended himself from the 2 20 0 
Cari E. Milliken, blican candida: £ governor, oe 


te fo 
made at Island Park in K 


ing. & Aon ran nso eae County. n in 
uus eee of ‘State Bunker discussed the various candidates and their 
The pa to-morrow will — —— through Jonesport, and in the 
evening address a rally at ha 5 
Answering the 12 — —9 propounded b; P. 


Secre 
ry exercises, in which Capt. 
2 — criticisms of target 
ho grentost — to every enemy of the 
12 questions, tary Daniels 


MANY ANSWERS. 


“ There are — doube tf any who are able to ask more questions than 
Mr. GARDNER, bu one has ever asked the same questions 
so Many times mithoot ying = tbe slightest attention to the answers. 

d these questions — statements 
furnished Con 


er, if 1 thought 3 
the most 


ngressional pictart, ae been 
e 8 had the right and, iph 7 55 been 
e las 


Democratic deficiencies durin, wee 
is sacred 


ee is kept on its toes, as it were, 
pig drag every weakness from from its | 

e public. 
NAVY IN 1905, 


“During this — — therefore, that he bas been in Congress, if 
Mr. GARDNER is sincere, if Mr. GARDNER is asking these questions from 
a desire to Improve the — 9 — he really thinks he bas been appointed 
by the people to safeguard their interests in this matter, if be 47 not 

ty pontes 5 by mis representation and £ 


an. ne back into 2 without any regard 
all 


figures, trying 
3 he has. 0 


for the Navy course, dur of this time, never 
failed te 2 2 and 8 — our Naval Establish- 
ment showed of ——— nstance, in 1905 that great 


recent convert preparedness, eodore 3 then President, in 
his oe to Congress made hie statement: ‘It does net seem to be 
necessary, ee that the Navy should, at least in the immediate 
future, be increased — 4 the present number of units.“ 

Mr. pay is the real naval expert which he would have 
us believe he ew the building programs of the other nations that, 
ear and that his policy carried out would inevitably throw us back 

third or even fourth place. Kase naire we have only to turn — 
the CONGRESSIONAL eet — maa GARDXER add q 
3 on the floor, warning 


er of t the ‘peril to eur country, demanding the 
recommendations of the 5 Board and in other 


umberi 
Record for that year thro 


ways ar the 
. I have searched the CONGRESSIONAL 
with some care, and I find that Mr. 
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at all. He was 
apparently in total orance of the fact that re was a Navy— 
in fact, had been oblivious to the fact during all the four years previous 
that he had served in Congress, for, in all of that time not one word 
pastas to the Navy ap so far as I can find, credited to the 
on. AUGUSTUS PEABODY GARDNER, 
“ Again, President Roosevelt, in his 5 to Congress in Decem- 
€ 
th 


GARDNER failed to say bie Aamir about the Na 


ber, 1907, continuing the fatuous policy w eventually brought us 
to the time that ulred heroic action by the Democrats to rescue 
our Navy from si g to the very bottom of the list, said: ‘I do 
not ask that we continue to increase our Navy. I ask merely that it 
be maintained at its present strength.’ 

“Did the Hon, AUGUSTUS PEABODY GARDNER arouse himself by this 
time? Had not the inevitable downward drift for two years caught 
his attention? Apparently not. Not one word about the Navy did 
Mr. GARDNER that year or the next. 

SUCH IS THE RECORD. 


“Such is the record, and we have not, then, a man devotedly inter- 
ested in the Nayy, caring La e A whether or not we are in first, sec- 
ond, or ninth place, but one rested in nothing pertaining to mili- 
tary snes of any kind, until somebody su tbat it would be 
22 ties to attack the Democratic administration. Let us quote 

r. GarpNer’s own statement of his course in Congress, from the 
first real speech about the Navy that he made. On October 16, 1914, Mr. 
GARDNER says: 

For a dozen years I have sat here like a coward and I have 
listened to men say that in time of war we could depend for our 
defense upon our National Guard and our Naval Militia, and I have 
known all the time that it was not so.“ 

“So GARDNER, by his own words, was not even to be excused 
from ignorance for his own silence. He knew better, and the reason he 
saw things going from bad to worse and said nothing was because he 
was a ‘coward.’ Now, there is a certain amount of credit to be given 
to a man who honestly and eras 4 regrets that he has been a coward, 
but let us see whether that is an honest confession or not. I want to 
ask Mr. GARDNER one queson in return: Were you a ‘coward’ in not 
A the gradual deterioration of the Navy under Republican ad- 

tration because you dared not expose your own party’s deficien- 
cies for fear of your own political future, and is your present brav: 
due to the fact that you are attacking a Democratic administration 
gaining prestige in your own party co ence, or, if that is not 
what made you a coward for so many years, what, Mr. GARDNER, was it? 
Who or what were you afraid of? 

“I have said, and I ho I have proved, that the insincerity of 
the questions requires no er answer, but I am going to answer 
them just the same. Mr. GARDNER has asked them with the fatuous 
idea t he may ‘obtain Republican votes by so doing. I am going to 
3 them, because I know I will get Democratic votes when the truth 

nown. 

Mr. GARDNER first plaintively inquires whether I knew, at the time 
of submitting my annual report in 1914, that every battleship then in 
commission was equipped entirely with torpedoes which ‘Admiral Strauss, 
caror ka Bureau of Ordnance, had six weeks previously declared to 

0 ete. 


facturing long-ran 
inform him that 


pmen to learn that the 5 of naval guns was yearly 


t to read the newspapers. At this late day he inquires anxiously 
Whether or not Admiral Fiske had submitted to me th 


to the pe press. 
Admira 


as part of his o 
the one referred to, but that I could not find it in my files. That 
Admiral Fiske himself then announced that he was quite sure he had 
sent the letter, to which I replied that if Admiral Fiske made such a 
statement I did not for a moment doubt that it was true. 

“Mr. GARDNER also wishes to know whether or not, three weeks 
before I made this report to Con I had written to Admiral 
Fletcher commenting on some breakdowns of our submarines and ask- 
ing what he recommended to prevent them occurring in the future? 
Mr. GARDNER apparently finds it very difficult to reconcile this letter, 
which I undoubtedly wrote, with my statement in ep Sg that 80 
far as the submarines themselves are concerned, it is believed that ours 
are on a par with any in the world.” Apparently Mr. GARDNER has 
fallen into the error of assuming that the statement that our subma- 
rines were as so far as we know, as the other fellows’, meant 
that they were therefore perfect and without flaw. As a matter of fact, 
submarines were and still are in a state of development and are sub- 
ject to as unexpected and sudden breakdowns as the automobile of 10 
years ago. Saying that they were on a par with any in the world at 
that time did not mean that they were perfect or anything like it. 

“Now comes questions 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, all bearing on the number 
of vessels this administration has under construction or constructed 
and the time uired for their completion. I am giving to the press 
a full and detailed reply to these questions prepared by the Bureau 
of Construction and Repair, as it makes several pages and into 
technicalities which are rather out of place to read here; but it is 
enough to say in general that the record of this administration for 
the number of vessels completed from the time of its going into office 
exceeds that of any other administration in the history of the Navy 
since modern ships replaced the old quickly constructed wooden ves- 
sels; that, specifically in reference to question 6, which asks, Is it not 
true that not one single stroke of work has yet been done on the 
Tennessee, Gearain Caldicell, and two submarines? I can reply it is 
not true. If . GARDNER had only a rudimentary knowledge of naval 


construction, he would know that before the keel is laid there must 
first be done much work in the shops. Certain parts of a boat are 
made inside the shops before the actual erection on the ways is begun. 
This work has been and is going on in spite of the great difficulty of 
obtaining labor in these prosperous times. 

“Mr, NER asks, in question No. 10, if it is not a fact that eight 
years ago 16 American battleships were mobilized for a trip around the 
world, whereas last winter only 15 battleships, not coun the Ken- 

ky, could be mustered for Admiral Fletcher's maneuvers. It is a fact 
that 16 battleships took the trip around the world eight years ago, 
although to do it not only every p left behind but the navy yards aud 
shore stations as well were stripped of men to afford them personnel suf- 
ficient to make the trip. It is not true that only 15 could be mustered 
for Admiral Fletcher’s maneuvers. Only 15 were used, which is a differ- 
ent thing. If Mr. GARDNER will read his morning paper he will find in 
fact that there are 25 battleships at this moment engaged in maneuvers 
off our shores, 

“In question No. 11 Mr. GARDNER wants to know about reduced com- 
plements on some begs yp and destroyers. Our reserve battleshi 
and destroyers have and always have had reduced complements. The 

uestion of personnel and the need for increased personnel has been 

rought up with all the earnestness in his power by the Secretary of the 
Navy, and Congress under a Democratic administration has responded 
for the first time by increasing the number of men which we may enlist 
ave — law to a figure which will make it possible to adequately man 
our flee 

“Question No. 133, and the last, is rather an unlucky number for 
Mr. GARDNER. He wants to know if it is not true that in 1915 I reduced 
the number of ships I asked of Congress from that recommended by the 
General Board. It is an unlucky question, because it allows me to point 
out how much nearer I have come to the recommendations of the Gen- 
eral Board than Republican Secretaries in the t. Itis the Secretary’s 
duty to take the ral Board's recommendation, which represents what 

ht be called the ideal number that we need, and, by careful canvass 
of Hog Saag find out how many he can actually get and to be careful not 
to ask for so much more than he can possibly get as to imperil the entire 
pers In 1915 the country was not yet awakened to the necessity of 
gely increasing its naval establishment. When that time came, this 
8 appropriation bill shows that your Secretary of the Navy did not 

1 to recommend a program so extensive, so satisfying in its numbers 
and the character of its ships as to silence even the most carping critic. 

“Mr. GARDNER, in qu on No. 8, seeks to make out ‘that our 
naval gunnery had enerated to an inefficiency almost incredible.’ 
Mr. GARDNER and, thanks to his p nda, all the world knows that., 
owing to Secre Meyer’s parsimony and lack of conception of the 
Navy, the elementary target practice was discontinued and that our 
goane practice was discontinued and that our gunn ractice 

d off lamentably. Mr. GARDNER should know it, if he is 
serious in his investigations, that it has improved immensely since 
I restored the elementary practice. He must also know that is a 
question which, from his wording, is an assertion that the American 
1 to-day need not be taken seriously by a foreign wer, be- 
cause it is not able to hit an enemy, and that it is not true, but is the 
absolute reverse of the facts, and that in making such a statement he 
deliberately invites some nation in the future, weighing the profitable- 
ness of war or of peace in its mind, to plunge our country into war 
through misapprehension of the conditions of our fleet.” 


III. GARDNER’S REJOINDER, HALLOWELL, ME., Aucust 29, 1916. 

Congressman GARDNER’s speech was as follows: 

“Tt is not much good voting to build a big Navy if you are 
going to have a Secretary of the Navy who has not the executive 
ability to push the shipbuilding program to completion. You 
can not expect our Navy to be properly run if you have a Sec- 
retary who elbows out the trained organization of his prede- 
cessor to make room for his own coterie of favorite officers. 
No one knows better than I that many of the naval officers in 
the department at Washington are splendidly equipped for their 
positions and admirable officials in every way. 

“In Waterville the other night Secretary Daniels publicly 
asked me a question, to which he is quite welcome to an answer. 
He asked me why I was a coward for a dozen years in not 
exposing the weakness of our national defense. He commented 
on the fact that I admitted that I knew for years of the ineffi- 
ciency of the National Guard and the National Militia. ‘Who 
or what were you afraid of?’ asked the Secretary. I guess it 
was the loss of votes I was afraid of, Mr. Secretary. Would 
you not be a little bit scared yourself if you represented a dis- 
trict chock-a-block with national guardsmen and national 
militiamen? 

DANIELS CONFESSES. 

“The first four questions which I addressed to Mr. Daniels 
at West Sullivan were designed for the purpose of proving that 
at the very time when he reported to Congress in December, 
1914, that the Navy was in a state of preparedness and superb 
efficiency, as a matter of fact, at that very time there was in 
the department substantial evidence of the incorrectness of his 
report. You may remember that it was largely Secretary 
Daniels’s report of the preparedness of the Navy which fur- 
nished the basis of the arguments in consequence of which all 
proposals looking toward adequate national defense were re- 
jected by President Wilson and by Congress in the session of 
1915. Secretary Daniels now admits that at the very time 
when he penned the subdivision of his report which was entitled 
Proof of preparedness of the Navy,’ he was entirely aware 


of the fact that the battleship fleet was entirely equipped with 
obsolete torpedoes, and, furthermore, that he knew that our 
submarine flotilla was not in condition for actual service. He 

time he had in his possession the 
avy's unpreparedness which had been 


admits that at that v 
scathing report on our 
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presented to him three weeks previously, on November 9, 1914, 
by his senior naval advisor, Admiral Bradley A. Fiske. He 
does not deny my statement that the ratings of more than half 
the battleship fleet in the target practice held in the fall of 
1914 were of the lowest grade known to the Navy Department 
classification and that he knew it when he sent his report to 
Congress. In lieu of denying my facts, he publishes a rebuke 
to me for exposing our gunnery figures. This rebuke is written 
by Capt. C. P. Plunkett, whom Secretary Daniels has put at 
the head of the Target Practice Bureau. -Inasmuch as Secre- 
tary Daniels has now announced his intention to abandon this 
fall the practice of concealment of target-practice scores, I 
can not understand Capt. Plunkett’s position, especially as it 
is in direct opposition to the views of Capt. W. S. Sims, former 
chief of the target practice of the Navy, now in command of 
the superdreadnaught Nevada. Capt. Sims, by the way, is the 
officer whom Secretary Daniels described as one of our ablest 
officers, and probably our best authority on target practice.’ 
On March 10, 1916, Capt. Sims testified strongly in favor of 
the publication of all target-practice scores. He pointed out 
that the scores were known to the officers and men of the 
Navy, and that it was impossible to keep them secret from 
foréign Governments, He declared that publicity in the matter 
would be a direct incentive for improvement, 

“ Here is a quotation from his evidence: 3 

“ Speaking of the naval representatives of foreign Governments, Capt. 
Sims said: When those people want information about our target prac- 
tice, they get it, and there is only one class of people who are reall 
ignorant about these subjects, and that is the American propie e 
want the truth about it. The Navy is perfectly willing to ve the 
truth published, and take its licking from the press, and let the people 
know where it stands.’ Again, Capt. Sims says at the same bearing, 
Now, as a matter of fact, the target practice of last fall, although 40 


per cent better than the fall before, is still unsatisfactory to a very 
considerable degree. It ought to be doubled.’ 


DANIELS PLEADS NOLO CONTENDERE. 

“Secretary Daniels does not deny that out of 44 vessels au- 
thorized during President Wilson's administration he has suc- 
ceeded in pushing but one to completion. He does not deny that 
he has 32 unfinished submarines on his hands, of which 6 were 
authorized by Congress in 1912 or earlier. He does not deny 
that he has made a three-year contract for the completion of 
the seagoing submarine Schley with the Electric Boat Co., which 
is the very company that in five months completed for the Brit- 
ish Government 10 submarines which actually crossed the At- 
lantic on their own bottoms. He does not deny that five years 
were expended in the completion of the superdreadnaughts 
Nevada and Oklahoma, which he put into commission for the 
first time this spring. 

“My question No. 6 reads as follows: ‘Is it not true that on 
August 1, 1916, not one single stroke of work had been done on 
the dreadnaughts Tennessee and California, the destroyer Cald- 
well, and the submarines 0-1 and O-2, although Congress voted 
to build these vessels over 17 months ago, on March 3, 1915? 
To this the Secretary replied, ‘It is not true’ He claims that 
certain shopwork has been done on these vessels which must 
necessarily be completed before their keels are laid. I based 
my statement on the official bulletin of the Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repair, published August 10, 1916. ‘This bulletin 
shows the percentage of completion of every vessel authorized 
for the Navy. Against the names of the Tennessee, the Cali- 
fornia, the Caldwell, and the submarines O-1 and 0-2 appears a 
zero. I have been unofficially told that when the shopwork on 
a vessel has been finished and assembled that the Bureau of 
Construction and Repair considers that the vessel is 2 or 3 
per cent completed. But there is no use splitting hairs on the 
matter. I will admit that the bulletin of the Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repair may be inexact; but at all events the fact 
remains that over 17 months have elapsed and the keels of those 
five vessels are not yet laid. 

“As to the machinery which is being constructed for these 
five ships, I find, by consulting the report of the Chief of the 
Bureau of Steam Engineering of the Navy Department, that on 
August 1, 1916, the percentage of machinery completion was as 
follows: Dreadnaught Tennessee, 0 per cent; dreadnaught Cali- 
fornia, O per cent; destroyer Caldwell, 3 per cent; submarine 
O-1, 1 per cent; submarine Q-2, 1 per cent. 

“T hardly think that anyone would characterize as a marvel 
of frankness. the Secretary’s reply to my question about these 
five vessels. 

“The Secretary does not. deny that in both of the last two 
years in the middle of the European war he has actually recom- 
mended- to Congress that we should cut in two the building pro- 
gram recommended by the General Board of the Navy. He de- 
fends his conduct by the claim that in times of profound peace 
ieputiican Secretaries of the Navy have done the same or 
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worse than he. That fact I deny. Even if it were true, never- 
theless, when the whole world is ablaze it is no defense of the 
Daniels policy of ‘dawdle, dawdle, dawdle,’ to say that Repub- 
lican Secretaries of the Navy were equally remiss when the 
whole world was at peace and likely to remain so. 

“In answer to my charge contained in question No. 10 to 
the effect that Secretary Daniels was only able to mobilize 15 
American battleships for Admiral Fletcher’s maneuvers last 
winter, whereas President Roosevelt mobilized 16 battleships 
for the trip around the world nine years ago, the Secretary re- 
plies: 

It is not true that only 15 could be mustered for Admiral Fletcher's 
maneuvers, Only 15 were used, which is a different thing. 

“This will be news for Admiral Fletcher, as it directly con- 
tradicts his testimony before the Committee on Naval Affairs 
March 3, 1916. In answer to certain questions by Congressman 
KELLEY of Michigan, Admiral Fletcher testified: 


There are 19 (battleships) in active commission assigned to the 
fleet, but 4 of them have short complements, so that leaves only 15 
actually operating in the ficet. 


“Later on the admiral says: 

The shortage of officers and men prevents any more battleships being 
placed in commission. 

Further answering my questions, the Secretary reiterates 
the claim which he has made in so many speeches lately that 25 
battleships are engaged in maneuvers off our shores. Techni- 
cally this may be the case; but the newspapers tell us that no 
less than 12 of these battleships carry only 40 per cent of a 
full crew of regular officers and men. The fact is that 12 of 
these battleships instead of being actually mobilized are noth- 
ing in the world but training-school ships for the Annapolis 
midshipmen and the 2,000 civilian rookies about whom we have 
been reading. This may all be very useful training; but it is 
fantastic to compare such a primary-school mobilization with 
the trip of the 16 battleships of the American Navy around the 
world. The following telegram from Admiral Benson lets the 
cat out of the bag: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., August 27, 1916. 


Hon. A. P. GARDNER, 
Augusta House, Augusta, Me.: 


In recent maneuvers there were engaged 28 battleships, includin 
flagship of chief umpire. Of these, 13 were operating with redu 
complements. Of these 12, 3 had on board midshipmen from Naval 
Academy and 9 had on board civilians of volunteer-training aeae 
NSOX, 
FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS REWARD. J 
“I shall now take leave to disregard Secretary Daniels's 
rebuke concerning my exposure of target-practice scores. I 
assert that in the recent division target practice the battle- 
ship Nebraska fired 83 shots and the battleship Michigan fired 
42 shots without either vessel hitting the screen target a single 
time. If Secretary Daniels can deny that statement, I will 
cheerfully give $500 to any charity which he may name. 
“Here is the actual score of shots and hits made by the 
7 1 ae battleship fleet in division practice in the spring ot 
16: 
Division practice, spring, 1916. 


Number | Number 
of hits. 


Vessels. 


2388238881233 
Seen 


& 


The above figures are compiled from a letter written by Sec- 
retary Daniels to the President of the United States Senate on 
August 18, 1916. 

“T notice that the Secretary states that he intends to give 
the widest publicity to the large practice scores made this fall. 
The Secretary is a very adroit gentleman. Until this morning 
there has been no publicity of the target-practice scores made 
this spring. Let me tell you ‘the nigger in the woodplle.“ 
Spring target practice takes place at battle ranges, at from 7 
to 9 miles, sometimes a little more, sometimes a little less. Fall 
target practice, on the other hand, is for the purpose of giving 
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elementary training, and is held at a range of about 1 mile. It 
is currently reported that under these easy conditions the big 
guns of our battleships last fall made about 70 per cent of hits. 


I have no exact figures, however. The average man, of course, 
does not realize the difference between elementary practice and 
battle practice. I do not in the least accuse Mr. Daniels of poli- 
tics in the matter; but I can readily understand that there 
would be no loss of votes if just before election he were to pub- 
lish scores showing that the big guns of the American battle- 
ship fleet had made a record of 75 per cent hits, especially if he 
failed to point out that in the previous spring in actual battle 
practice these same ships had made only 5 per cent hits. 

“T have read an alleged interview with dear old Admiral 
Dewey at some watering place or other. As a contrast to his 
present alleged views, I can not refrain from quoting the re- 
port which he himself signed as president of the General Board 
of the Navy as recently as November, 1913. It runs as fol- 
lows: The absence of any definite naval policy on our part, 
except in the General Board, and the failure of the people, the 
Congress, and the executive government to recognize the neces- 
sity for such a policy has already placed us in a position of 
inferiority which may lead to war; and this inferiority is pro- 
gressive and will continue to increase until the necessity for a 
definite policy is recognized and that policy put into opera- 
tion.” 

The fact is that the Admiral is a gallant old sailor of some 
79 years, and can not be expected always to agree with younger 
officers like Admiral Winslow, Rear Admiral Fiske, Capt. W. S. 
Sims, and Commanders Yarnell and Stirling.” 


The Naval Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM B. OLIVER, 


OF ALABAMA, 


In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to find that the 
House conferees have secured some very important changes in 
the naval bill passed by the Senate. ` 

I consider these changes not only wise but they will result 
in a large saving to the Public Treasury. The appropriations 
made by the Senate for the development of certain navy yards 
which were not includéd in the House bill have been eliminated. 
The matter of developing existing yards or establishing new 
yards has been wisely postponed until after the commission 
authorized by the House bill makes its report. 

A large part of the personnel legislation has been rewritten 
and some dangerous provisions omitted. It is especially grati- 
fying that the naval regulations were not made a part of the 
permanent law, as proposed by the Senate bill. While I recog- 
nize that these regulations at present are well and wisely drawn 
and efficiently administered, yet it would be a serious mistake 
to deprive the Secretary of the Navy of the power to make 
changes from time to time in these regulations when suggested 
by constantly recurring changed conditions. To write these 
regulations into the permanent law would eventually so narrow 
the scope of the Secretary’s power as to make him a mere figure- 
head in the control and direction of our Navy. 

Personally I opposed the provision of the House bill con- 
ferring on the Chief of Naval Operations the rank of admiral, 
and requiring the Secretary to appoint a minimum number of 
line officers to serve as aids to the Chief of Naval Operations. 
The conferring of this exalted rank will tend to largely subordi- 
nate the different bureau heads, and my fear is that it may 
disturb, in the course of time, that perfect harmony and co- 
operation that is now found between the different bureaus. 

The number of officers detailed for this service could be safely 
left to the wise discretion of the Secretary of the Navy. Many 
members of the House Naval Committee were opposed to this 
feature of the bill, and if sufficient time could have been secured 
to properly present it to the House I question its adoption as 
now written. 

These same matters have had the serious consideration not 
only of former House Naval Committees but also of Congress 
since 1903, and the verdict always has been adverse to the 
provisions referred to. I mention this in order that it may serve 
to make Congress watchful of any evil results or tendencies, so 
that the same can be speedily checked and corrected. It will be 


noted in this connection that a very stringent provision was 
inserted in the Army bill by this Congress to prevent unwar- 
ranted interference by the General Staff of the Army with 
bureau chiefs. 

The Senate bill provides for a three-year building program, 
carrying an appropriation for 8 capital ships the first year 
and an authorization for 10 additional capital ships during the 
next succeeding two years. 

I recognize that the people of this country are in thorough 
sympathy with the building of a strong and efficient Navy, and 
the 16 battleships during the next three years is not an unrea- 
sonable building program. 

It has been my however, that it would be far better 
to order at this time the building of only five battle cruisers, 
as provided for in the original House bill. The imperative need 
of this type of ship to make efficient the fleet that we now have 
was recognized by every naval officer who appeared before the 
House Naval Affairs Committee. 

Congress will reconvene in about three months, and further 
authorizations could be made at that time. This delay will 
enable us not only to appropriate much useful information that 
is constantly being learned from the present European conflict, 
but at the same time might enable us to realize large savings in 
the construction of these great ships of war. 

Shipyards are now crowded with business, labor and mate- 
rials are difficult to procure at any price, and the profits de- 
manded are abnormally high. The larger the building program, 
the more independent become the shipbuilders and the more 
likely are they to insist upon unreasonable profits. 

Economy and efficiency, in my judgment, can best be served 
by pursuing a reasonable building program, at short intervals, 
in the almost continuous sessions of Congress, as now held, and 
this can be accomplished without danger to the public welfare. 
These are my own individual views, but I recognize that the 
large majority of the Members of the House are of the opinion 
that it will be impossible to have the Senate recede from the 
continuous building program proposed, and that the recom- 
mendation of the conferees should now be adopted. 

Civilization is to-day in the midst of the most terrible crisis 
of modern history. Two-thirds of the world is at war. Nearly 
10,000,000 men have already been killed or wounded. It has 
required the utmost skill on the part of the President to keep 
the United States from being drawn into this welter of blood. 
But for him American boys would be dying daily by the thou- 
sand in the trenches of Europe. He, as the Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy, now strongly urges the immediate 
passage of the bill recommended by the conference committee, 
and my faith in his counsel and judgment is so strong that I 
am willing to yield my individual views and vote in favor of 
the bill as reported, recognizing that the material difference 
between us is in the plan and method of increasing the strength 
and efficiency of the Navy. 

While the bill carries heavy expenditures, yet this Democratic 
Congress has largely provided the additional revenue to meet 
such expenses by a tax on munitions of war and by an inherit- 
ance and increased income tax. Wealth is thus compelled to 
bear its just part of the burden. 

It is fortunate that the large appropriations now carried will 
be expended under the careful supervision of the present effi- 
cient Secretary of the Navy, whose insistence on competitive 
bids for armor plate will save to the Federal Treasury in this 
one item alone the enormous sum of at least three and a half 
5 of dollars in the building of the ships authorized by this 

The personal interest shown by the present Secretary in the 
welfare of the enlisted man by providing vocational training 
and other educational advantages and by creating many oppor- 
tunities for promotion has made it comparatively easy to secure 
enlistments, and I do not anticipate that serious trouble will be 
encountered in readily providing for the large increase in per- 
sonnel carried by the present bill. 

I desire to make this observation in reference to the ships 
authorized in this bill, the building of which will be postponed 
until necessary appropriations are hereafter made by Congress. 
The small type of coast submarines should be abandoned, and 
only the larger type recommended by Admiral Grant and by 
other naval officers should be appropriated for. If the best 
expert information of our naval officers is to be followed, we 
will likewise provide that of the 8 capital ships to be hereafter 
built at least 6 should be of the battle-cruiser type. This would 
give to our navy 10 battle cruisers when the present program 
of 16 capital ships is complete and would materially add to the 
balance and efficiency of our fleet. 

The absolute necessity for this type of ship has been clearly 
demonstrated in the recent naval maneuvers off the Atlantic 
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const. Such type of ship can and must be relied on to supply 
first and timely information of the approaching foe and are 
absolutely indispensable in providing effective plans for meet- 
ing an enemy fleet on advantageous terms. Some have ex- 
pressed doubt as to the value and efficiency of the battle 
cruiser on account of the loss of a number of this type in the 
recent naval engagement off Jutland Bank. I will append at 
the conclusion of my remarks copies of letters from Capt. Wil- 
liam S. Sims, of our Navy, in reference to this engagement, and 
in which he ciearly discusses and emphasizes the importance 
of building this type of ship for our Navy, and disposes satis- 
factorily of the apprehension that some have felt because of 
the Jutland engagement. It is needless for me to state that 
Capt. Sims is universally recognized as one of the most capable 
officers of our Navy. 

In concluding I desire to say that the present Navy bill is 
a peace as well as a war measure. 

The peace provisions authorize the President at the close of 
the war in Europe to invite all the important Governments of 
the world to send representatives to an international peace 
conference to consider the establishment of an international 
court on some practical and acceptable basis that will insure 
peace and seek to put an end to war. A large appropriation 
is made to carry out this plan. 

This bill makes us the unquestioned second naval power in 
the world, and we can appropriately propose a limitation in 
armament and prove our good faith by suspending all further 
expenditures as authorized in this bill when assured of the 
success of the plan proposed. 

This is rational pacifism, which considers the national safety 
and world welfare at the same time. Let us hope that it is 
indeed a measure looking to permanent peace. 

The letters from Capt. Sims referred to previously are here 
set out: 

U. 8. S. “ NEVADA,” At Sea, July 12, 1916. 

My Dear Mr. OLIVER : Your letter of July 8 just received, The delay 
was due to the fleet being at sea engaged in maneuvers. 

The Secretary's telegram, asking whether the incidents of the battle 
of Jutland Bank had naea my opinion as to the necessity for battle 
cruisers to strengthen our Navy, reached me on the 8th, and I sent m 
repiy on the same day. I inclose a copy herewith. 1 hope you w. 
find it sufficiently full and complete for your purpose. 

You will see that I agree with you that the eae arguments in 
favor of battleships and against battle cruisers that have arisen since 
the North Sea fight are not justified; and I am naturall tifled that 
these a ents have not been able to shake your faith in the state- 
ments made upon this subject before the House Naval Committee by 
various officers. 

In my letter to the Secretary I might have invited attention to the 
peculiar quality of battle cruisers to which I referred in my hearing, 
namely, their ability in chasing commerce from the seas wherever they 
e ager in the aggregate than the enemy’s vessels of a 
8 5 

This may be made clear by the following illustrations: 

Great Britain's control of the sea is due to the possession of certain 
types (and numbers) of vessels which enable her to accomplish two 
functions which are wholly essential to her success in this war. These 
axa: 


1. Prevention of invasion by means of a battleship force so superior 
to that of the battleship force of her enemy that the latter can not 
attempt to convoy an army of invasion with any reasonable chance of 


success. 

2. Protection of commerce by means of a battle cruiser force so supe- 
rior to that of the battle cruiser force of her enemy that the latter can 
not take the sea for the destruction of British commerce with any 
reasonable chance of escaping destruction by the superior similar 
British force. Of course they could do considerable mage before 
sey eres caught, but they would soon be destroyed. 

e point is that her superior force of battleships prevents inva- 
sion and her superior force of battle cruisers prevents the destruction 
of her commerce—the cutting off of her essential supplies. 

It follows aiso, as a natural consequence, that the possession of a 
fleet of this character enables Great Britain to deprive her enemy of the 
use of the sea, to blockade her coasts, to transport great armies to dis- 
tant points, etc. 

To put the extreme case, suppose Great Britain had built no battle 
cruisers but had spent their cost In extra battleships. Neither this 
great force, nor a force of battleships twice as great, could have pre- 
vented the German battle cruisers taking the sea and interrupti 
the enemy’s commerce, simply because Great Britain would have ha 
uo A ged (and numbers) of vessels fast enough to overtake them and 
at the same time powerful enough to destroy them. 

Similarly, also putting the extreme case, suppose that Great Britain 
had built all battle cruisers and no battleships. The result would 
have been that the relatively more powerful German battleships, even 
though Inferior in numbers, would bave had control of the sea, at least 
in so far as concerned Germany's ability to send her battle fleet where 
she pleased and convoy her troops. The British fleet, being composed 
of nothing more powerful (in offensive and defensive qualities) than 
battle cruisers, could not successfully oppose her. On the other hand, 
Germany would not have the freedom of the seas for her commerce, be- 
cauas she wouid have nothing fast enough to catch the British battle 
cruisers. 

The object is only one illustration of the fact that different types of 
vessels are designed to accomplish diferent objects. The nation that 
has not the requisite types in sufficient numbers can not expect to ac- 
complish these objects. 

In my hearing I tried to make clear the other objects for which 
battle cruisers are designed, such as scouting, screening, supporting 
torpedo attacks, enfilading the battle column as a fast wing,” etc., 
all of which require the peculiar qualities of these vessels; at is, 


greater gun power and protection than any other vessels except battle- 

255 an enough to avoid battleships or fight them at a range 
of their own choo: 5 

Similar illustrations could be pra to show the necessity for certain 
other types of war craft, such as scout cruisers, destroyers, mine 
layers, submarin sweepers, etc. 

Surely the opinſans of the class of men who would have to handle 
a nation’s naval forces in battle should be conclusive as to the t. 
and relative numbers of each that are necessary to maintain that 
nation’s policies against its probable enemies. 

But I hope that never again will the committees of Congress try to 
reach a decision upon su a very complicated technical question by 
calling before it individually a large number of officers of different 
exes 4 fey Se ages, nautical experience, and professional informa- 
tion, but that instead they will cause to be convened a conference com- 
posed of experienced men who-adequately represent each one of the 
8 aa nos that must be given due weight in reaching a sound con- 

usion. 

Very sincerely, yours, 


Wu. S. Sims. 
Captain, United States Navy. 
Hon. WM. B. OLIVER, 
Committee on Natal Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


U. S. 8. “ NEVADA,” 
Newport, R. I., July 8, 1916. 
From: Capt. William S. Sims, U. S. Navy. 
To: Secretary of the Navy. 
Subject: Supplementary statement concerning battle off Jutland Bank. 

1. Receipt is acknowledged of the department's telegram of this date, 

as follows: 
“U. S. S. ‘NEVADA? ror Carr. Sims: 

In view result of battle off Jutland Bank and Jellico report, House 
Naval Committee desires additional written statement immediately 
your testimony already given before it, modifying or confirming, 

* DANIELS,” 

2. I do not desire to modif: my statement in any respect in regard 
to types of vessels recommended in my hearing as most needed at the 
present time to strengthen our fleet. - 

8. I have read carefully the American press accounts of the action; 
also a considerable number of clippings received from England, which 
give a much fuller account. ‘The latter includes two comprehensive 
ot published in Land and Water, by Pollen, the well-known naval 
critic. 

4. I consider all these accounts 3 on the defensive—as at- 
tempts to justify the attack of a superior force (German battleships) 

a greatly inferior force (British battle cruisers). As Mr. Pollen in- 


cates, the accounts are published under control of the censor. For 
example, the admiralty permitted Mr. Pollen to make certain purely 
negative statements concerning the causes of the sinking of the battle 
cruisers, but declines for the present to publish the real cause. This 


is a common procedure while war is in progress. For the same reason— 
that is, to avoid the loss of prestige—even radical mistakes in tactics 
may be defended. 

„ For the above reasons it may be quite possible that certain es- 
sential features of this battle are being suppressed, these reasons being 
both military and punan: 

6. In view of this possible, and even probable, condition any opinions 
regarding the action should be considered only with extreme reservation. 

. This reservation being clearly understood, the following comments 
are submitted, based only upon the known essential facts: 

(a) Referring to Mr. Pollen’s article, and particularly to the dia- 
pan illustrating the relative positions of the British main body and 

ttle cruisers and the German main body and their battle cruisers at 
the time sight contact was first made between the battle cruisers of the 
two sides, it will be noted that the situation was typical of that con- 
sidered most probable, in our war games on the sea and on the game 
board, in the opening phases of a sea battle between large forces. 

(b) Assuming the above forces in the relative positions indicated, and 
considering the marked superiority of the British in numbers of all the 
different types, and assuming the British force to have executed the, 
under the circumstances, very simple maneuvers necessary to concen- 
trate their forces and strike with all of their power, there can be no 
possible doubt as to what the result would have been. Considering the 

eat superiority of the British both in numbers and in power, one of 

0 things must have happened: 

i a Either the German main fleet would have been decisiyeiy de- 
ea or 
(2) It would have declined decisive action by retreating behind 
its defenses; and even the latter would have inflicted upon the Ger- 
mans a humiliation impossible to conceal, much less to claim as a 
victory for the encouragement of their people. The latter, forcing the 
German fleet to retreat before a concentrated os, gyre force, could 
have been accomplished with little or no material loss; and if the 
Germans had elected to fight a decisive action, there could be no doubt 
that both‘their proportionate and actual losses would have been vastly 
ter than those of the British. Also, in either case, the various types 
of vessels, including battle cruisers, would have been employed to the 
best advantage In the legitiamte rôles for which they were ng beg 

(c) The contention of British writers that the sacrifice of the battle- 
cruiser squadron in fighting a delaying action against battleships late 
in the afternoon was justified in the hope of bringing on a genera! action 
between the main fleets is not believed to be sound, and this for the 
simple reason that the military situation did not require the British 
fleet to nmi a decisive action or any action at all, because they already 
had practically as complete control of the sea as would have resulted 
from the defeat of the enemy fleet. Control of the sea is accomplished 
when the enemy’s fleet is defeated or “contained” ; and the German 
fleet has been contained since the beginning of the war, is now contained, 
and doubtless will remain so. 

(d) There is no reason to believe that the Germans have ever intended 
to risk their fleet in a decisive action against the greatly superior British 
fleet. They are not in the habit of pitting any matasa force against 
twice its numbers of at least equally powerful units. here is, on the 
onay every reason to belieye that the Germans knew exactly what 
they intended to do Guring this last sortie of the grand fleet, and it is 
a reasonable presumption that they accomplished what they intended, 
namely, the trapping and pounding of the British battle cruisers before 
they could be supported by the British main body. 
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(e) The surprise to naval critics, and doubtiess to the Germans, was 


the extraordinary resistance battle cruisers can sustain and the ex- 
traordinary amount of damage they can inflict, even against battleships. 
This indicates a greatly enhanced value when they are employed in their 
pooner role in a general naval engagement; that is, with their 

re as fast wings, their driving power on the line, their suppo 
of 888 attacks, etc. 

(t) That the British attacked battleships with battle cruisers and 
armored cruisers is their own affair. They doubtless had what the: 
considered sufficient reasons for doing so, but we may rest assu: 
that this was done with full knowledge of the probable nature of the 
sacrifice, and not with the idea that these Mo te * a match for 


bat ps; and if the conditions as had been better, the 
sacrifice might well have fied by success in wi 
German fleet. At all events, battle ts have proved that in 


(g) There is nothing, however, in the incidents of the fight to justify 
any argument against t cruisers, 
reason they are . against battleships, they must expect 
to suffer in proportion to relatively small number of their guns and 
the relative lig tness of their armor. It is the same with all other 
types of v If in this battle it had consi necessary to 
launch flotillas of sy Fey destroyers against the enemy’s battle- 
ships in daylight, and half of them had been destroyed, there would 
doubtless have been some arguments in oppone to building any 
more destroyers—and these arguments would have been precisely as 
sound as the popular arguments now current as a result of the sinking 
of three British battie cruisers. 

(h) Beyond the demonstration of the unex! resistance of battle 
cruisers, the incidents of the action in question have no bearing upon 
the arguments advanced in my hearing as to the immediate necessity 
of the addition of battle crulsers to the United States Navy in its pres- 
ent condition, That the battleship must constitute the main stre 
of a naya} force admits of no doubt; but, as I attempted to show by 
my testimony, an adequate force of battle cruisers is necessary in order 
that the battleships may be used against an enemy with their maximum 
power. This is Tarticularly true of the situation that would confront 
us in case of the necessity of repelling the attack of an enemy fleet 


st. 
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Invalid Pensions. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. MICHAEL K. REILLY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 17, 1916. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 15775) making R oe 
for the ent of invalid pensions of the United States for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes. 

Mr. REILLY. Mr. Chairman, it pleased me very much to hear 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Ragspare] who has 
just addressed the House, and who represents on this floor a 
southern constituency—a constituency that lost in that great 
contest between the States—make the statement that, in his 
judgment, the men who went out to fight for the Union ‘should 
receive just compensation for their services and that he was 
willing that in their old age these soldiers of the Republic should 
receive adequate pensions. 

The sentiment expressed by the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina is typical, I believe, of the sentiment that prevails through- 
out the Southland to-day. While the South lost in that great 
struggle, the overwhelming mass of the sons and daughters of 
the Dixie land to-day are glad that the South did lose and that 
the Union was preserved. 

The pending bill carries $158,000,000 for pensions, about 
$9,000,000 less than was carried in the bill passed last year. 

This decrease in the amount appropriated for pensions does 
not mean that the Government is getting less liberal with the 
old soldiers, but it unfortunately does mean that there is an 
increasing number of veterans of our wars who are yearly an- 
swering their last roll call and joining the army of the unnum- 
bered dead. 

June 80, 1915, there were 748,147 names on the United States 
war-pension roll, and of this number survivors of the Civil 
War numbered 347,081. At the same date there were 54,131 
Civil War widows, 28,912 Spanish War pensioners, 134 pen- 
sioners of the War of 1812, and 19,730 Regular Army pensioners. 

In 1902 the war-pension roll of the United States reached 
the high-water mark when it carried 999,436 names. In that 
year there was paid out in pensions $141,335,000. In 1918 the 
high point for pension appropriations was reached when the 
sum of $176,714,000 was paid for pensions and the expenses of 
operating the Pension Bureau. ’ 

The records show that the number of pensioners are decreas- 
ing at the rate of about 35,000 a year. The Civil War veterans 
are passing away at the rate of about 25,000 a year and the 


widows of Civil War veterans at the rate of about 3,000 a year. 

It will undoubtedly be a matter of surprise to many to learn 
that 50 years after the close of the great Civil War there are 
still left about 350,000 of the men who participated in that 
great contest. The fact of the matter is the Civil War was 
fought by young men, more than one-half of whom were below 
20 years of age. 

The fact that 350,000 of the men who participated in the 
great strife between the States still survive, many of them in 
vigorous health, engaged in various lines of activity, is a won- 
derful tribute to the physical stamina of the men who made up 
the victorious Army of the Blue. 

This House recently passed a bill granting pensions to wid- 
ows of Spanish War veterans, at the rate of $12 a month and $2 
a month for each child under 16 years of age. 

As the law now stands the widows of Spanish War veterans 
can not secure pensions unless they are able to prove that 
the death of their husbands was the result of disease and dis- 
ability contracted in the service. This is a discrimination 
against widows of Spanish War soldiers and sailors, because, 
under the existing laws, widows of Civil War soldiers and 
sailors can secure pensions regardless of the cause of the 
death of their husbands. It is right and proper that both Civil 
War and Spanish War widows should be put on the same foot- 
ing as regard pensions. 

There is now on the calendar of this House a bill known 
as the Civil War widows’ pension bill. This measure comes 
to the House with the unanimous report of the committee, and 
I understand it will be shortly taken up for consideration. This 
bill has much merit and should be passed by the House without 
a dissenting vote. 

Under the present law, a widow of a Civil War veteran is 
entitled to a pension of only $12 a month, providing she married 
the soldier prior to June 27, 1890. 

Widows of Civil War veterans did not receive any pension 
until 1890, 25 years after the close of the war, and then the 
pension granted was only $8 a month, which was increased to 
$12 in 1908. The proposed widows’ pension law will grant pen- 
sions of $20 a month to Civil War widows who have reached or 
may hereafter reach the age of 70 years, and who are already 
on the pension roll or who may hereafter be placed on. This 
bill also raises the marriage limit 15 years from June 27, 1890, 
to June 27, 1905, so any widow who married a soldier prior to 
1905 will be entitled to a pension of $12 a month. Heretofore 
such widows would not be entitled to any pension. 

All pensions granted by this bill are to date from the filing 
of the application, no back pensions will be allowed. 

This bill restores to the pension roll all widows of Civil War 
veterans who were dropped from the pension roll by reason of 
their remarriage, or who have been divorced upon their own 
application. 

This provision is manifestly just because there can be no 
reason wliy the widow of a soldier who remarries should lose 
her pensionable status upon the death of her second husband. 
By remarrying, she relieves the Government of liability for her 
pension, thereby showing a disposition to place herself in the 
position where she would not need the support of the Govern- 
ment during the period of her second marriage, and the Gov- 
ernment is thereby the gainer. It is certainly just and equi- 
table that when the remarried widow of a soldier is deprived of 
the support of her second husband through death, that the 
Government should step in again and take up its responsibility. 

The Government of the United States has been liberal in its 
treatment of its soldiers. Almost $5,000,000,000 has been spent 
since the birth of the Republic in pensions to soldiers and their 
dependent ones. No other country in ancient or modern times 
has done so much for the men who in the hour of need went 
forth to do and to die for their country. 

While it is true that during the present administration many 
millions more have been appropriated for pensions than in any 
previous administration, I do not believe that the people be- 
grudge money expended in this way. The belief is general that 
the men who served their country in time of peril are deserving 
of generous treatment at the hands of the Government served. 

It has always been a pleasure for me during my short service 
in this House to give my vote and support to legislation designed 
to make more happy and comfortable the declining years of the 
men who have fought the battles of our country. I have always 
felt it a privilege to do all I could in the way of helping the 
veterans and their dependent ones to secure the full benefit of 
all pension legislation. 

While I believe the General Government has been reasonably 
liberal, in recent years, at least, in its treatment of our soldiers 
and their widows and dependent ones, I do not believe that 
Congress has gone any further along the lines of pension legis- 
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lation than a decent appreciation of the sacrifices made by 
these men would justify. The men who at the call of country 
severed the fondest ties of life, willingly giving up all worth 
living for, in order to go forth to fight and die, if necessary, 
in defense of their country and their country’s flag are worthy 
of most generous treatment at the hands of the country that 
they so patriotically served in the hour of need. 


“Strike of the National Guard.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania. Mr. Speaker, it is now gener- 
ally admitted by all parties that the President of the United 
States is very clever in politics. He has rather justified the 
hitherto rejected theory that “a man may rise above his party,” 
for we have it, in numerous speeches from the Democratic side 
of the House, that Mr. Wilson is another Thomas Jefferson, who 
has all of the characteristics of Andrew Jackson, combined 
with the fine patriotic instincts and homely attributes of 
Abraham Lincoln. It is not contended that Mr. Wilson is an- 
other Grover Cleveland, although Grover Cleveland has usually 
held high place in Democratic councils; and it is flatly denied 
that James Buchanan, who was the first Democratic President 
to issue Government bonds (Grover Cleveland being second), 
has anything in common with Mr. Wilson, except that in due 
course Mr. Wilson will be called upon to issue Government 
bonds to make up for the financial delinquencies of his adminis- 
tration. We have it also from the newspapers this morning 
that Mr. Wilson’s speech of acceptance at Shadow Lawn in 
favor of a second term for President—despite the Democratic 
platform of 1912 in favor of one term—will be sent out to the 
tune of 2,000,000 to convince the voters of the country that 
what Mr. Wilson said at Shadow Lawh—that platform pledges 
were made to be kept—was not intended to apply to the one- 
term proposition. As our Socialistic Member from New York 
[Mr. Lonpon] frankly stated in his defense of the Wilson ad- 
ministration on the strike question on Tuesday last, the Presi- 
dent has such a powerful grip upon his party that whenever he 
sneezes the Democrats wipe their noses,” although it does not 
so appear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


WILSON BIGGER THAN HIS PARTY. 


When “a man rises above his party“ he can do many things 
which humiliate his party, since, if his party is a “ sneezing 
party it must follow the man above” whether it is humili- 
ated or not. The Democratic Party thus far has given ample 
` proof of its capacity to “sneeze” when the President takes 
snuff. It almost sneezed its head off at the copious doses of 
snuff he administered in the matter of the Baltimore platform. 
It sneezed on the Panama Canal tolls question. It sneezed on 
extravagance and went the Republican Party one better on its 
ability to create offices for “ deserving Democrats”; it sneezed 
on the high cost of living promise since the cost of living has 
gone higher ever since Mr. Wilson came into power. It not only 
sneezed but it gagged on the tariff commission question, which 
it had traditionally repudiated. It gagged on the recognition 
of Carranza and lost 102,000 votes to an anti-Wilson candidate 
for Senator in Texas on that account. It took snuff, sneezed 
and gagged again on the armed merchantmen controversy, being 
first for the McLemore resolution and then against it. It swal- 
lowed the eight-hour antiarbitration gag of the President in 
the recent strike controversy, notwithstanding that an account- 
ing must be made to the farmers of the country and, above all, to 
the cotton planters of the Southern States, where an eight-hour 
proposition, such as is now demanded for industrial establish- 
ments, would defeat any candidate who advocated it. But, as 
heretofore observed, the President “ has risen above his party,” 
and the only thing left for that party to do is to change its atti- 
tude on public questions as rapidly as does “the man higher 
up.” It is humiliating to many of the old-line Democrats who 
have an appreciation of the word “ consistency,” but “ old-line 
Democrats ” are not given much of a chance to keep their poise, 
or their consciences, while these spectacular and kaleidoscopic 
political gyrations are disturbing the body politic. 


MEXICO WILL NOT DOWN. 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, the President is as clever a politician as 
we have seen in our time. Those who would satisfy their esti- 
mate of his ability by classifying him as “ schoolmaster,” “ rhet- 
orician,” or “ literateur ” would do well to revise their estimates 
before this campaign is over. The cards have not all been laid 
on the table. The passage of the so-called eight-hour law, with 
all its sensational trimmings, was not the last act in the politi- 
cal drama of 1916. There are many other problems confronting 
the Democratic Party which must be met before the campaign 
is over. Do not forget that the National Guard is still down 
along the Mexican border blistering upon the hot sands of 
Texas. Members of Congress are in constant receipt of letters 
from the front asking why the guard is still kept there with 
nothing to do. Rumors of discontent because of this state of 
inactivity are percolating throughout the households of the 
United States, for every city and hamlet is more or less inter- 
ested in knowing why these volunteers, who wanted to do their 
country a service, are being kept at the front at great incon- 
venience to themselves and at considerable public expense. The 
wonderment has not ceased since an agreement was reached. 
between the President and Carranza to establish a joint com- 
mission to bring about a lasting peace, much of which, we are 
told, will depend upon the amount of money we shall pay for 
the damage “done to Mexican dignity ” by our “assault upon 
Carrizal.” 

The whole Mexican situation is still a nightmare to the 
President and his party, as was evinced by his reference to 
it in his Shadow Lawn acceptance, the weakest and most 
involved explanation of a trying situation that has yet emi- 
nated from this distinguished writer. 

If, then, the National Guard is to be an issue, how is that 
issue to be met? Folks are clamoring for the return of the 
soldier boys because their stay upon the border seems to be 
useless. That the administration is alive to this situation may 
be accepted as a fact, since “the return of Villa” to destroy 
the United States is now momentarily expected along the fron- 
tier. We had been informed from time to time, through Fun- 
ston and Pershing and also from sources close to Carranza, that 
the war was over and that Villa had been destroyed. Possibly 
these rumors came along too soon, for now, when the National 
Guard is restive and the people are wondering why it is not re- 
turned to the States, the active press agents of the administra- 
tion reproduce the Villa scare, and thus cover, temporarily at 
least, that end of a trying situation. 


SOLDIERS BEING EXCUSED. 


I am induced to make these remarks this morning because 
of the apparent juggling of the National Guard, the seeming 
use of this great military organization for purposes not yet dis- 
closed by the administration or the War Department. Is the 
National Guard growing tired and inquisitive? Here is an 
article from the Sunday Star, Washington, August 27 last, 
which throws some light upon this situation. I commend it to 
those who are trying to understand, as I believe the War De- 
partment also is trying to understand, why the National Guard 
situation is as it is: 


TIRED OF BORDER SERVICE—-BOTH OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN SEEK RE- 
LEASE FROM DUTY. 


That service on the Mexican border under existing conditions is be- 
coming irksome is indicated by the large number of applications re- 
ceived at the War Department from officers and enlisted men of the 
Organized Militia for relief from further ce. Most of these a) 
plications are based on representations that the men are tired of 
routine of ee on a peace basis and can not afford the financial 


sacrifice —— the neglect of private business. Applications come 
not only fro men receiving small pay, but from large numbers 
of commissioned —— 


Some SA 25 1 have been 
fact that th dient to-day accepted 
officers, to take effect at once. 


MEN ON THE GROUND WONDER. 


But, Mr. Speaker, we do not have to depend wholly upon 
newspaper reports in Washington for our information about 
the guard. We are all receiving plenty of information direct, 
Listen for a moment to what one of the men upon the ground 
has to say about it: 


why the administration is vor aad the country 
additional troops 


granted, as is shown by the 
resignations of 20 militia 


We are wond 


along — line seem abu t for any sudden eme 85 could 
arise before the present forces on the frontier could be cae Ree 
Moreover, the 22 


dle eer withdrawal 1 5 Baring fy 7 — iv yiu 
itself constitute a — le increase o Lite eaten this 1 
org: ar ee the 8 in their yeh tion camps a. ane 
but ‘or some reasons of state about which we 
— — — e But ortation of troops for upwards of 2,000 
miles — yee expensive, and the urgent immediate necessity is not 
apparen 
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RELEASING COLLEGE ROYS; HOLDING OTHERS. 


If that is not sufficient, listen to what sounds like a matter 
of favoritism in the release of one class of soldiers and the re- 
tention of others with greater home responsibilities: 


Another matter of administration policy that is incomprehensible is 
the order for the discharge of students of schools and colleges. There 
is probably no group of men now in service whose retention would in- 
volye less personal loss, sacrifice, or cren inconvenience. It seems 
absurd to encourage applications for discharge from young men who 
have no family, business, or professional obligations, while many other 
enlisted men are retained in service at serious loss to themselves, their 
families, and business associates. ‘The latter, with remarkable una- 
nimity, are serving willingly, without es and will remain in 
service peepee Ai f any necessity exists. ut the prospective release 
of a large number of students advertises the fact that there is no 
longer serious need for troops here, and great discontent arises be- 
cause students (who, at the worst, will only be delayed in the comple- 
ton of their courses for a short period) are regarded as a preferred 
class. 

BUSINESS MEN AND WORKERS AT DISADVANTAGE. 


I would not want to stop with this statement, but feel that 
it may help us to understand a little better by continuing further 
this quotation: 

It is a common inion that the educational institutions are not 
offering to do their full duty in the matter of national preparedness, 
Instead of urging the return of their students, they should hasten to 
give public assurance that none of the latter would suffer any disad- 
vantage in collegiate standing, or financially for tuition or other fees, 

reason of is absence. At whatever inconvenience to the in- 
structor or the normal routine these students should be enabled to 
complete their courses by only so much additional attendance as 
would equal the vee of their absence on military duty. 

Many of our ending college presidents have m active in the 
propaganda for national p. ness; now is the time for them. to do 
their share, just as most of the railroads and the large industrial, 
commercial, and financial institutions are doing theirs. 


IS THE GUARD STILL NEEDED? 


Whether the National Guard is still needed along the Mexi- 
an border is certainly now a debatable question, The col- 

leges are beginning to open, and if the college boys are to come 
back because they are not needed on the frontier, it might be 
well for others to come back for the maintenance of whose 
families left in distress numerous communities are now paying 
liberally. As to this phase of the subject I quote from another 
writer of the guard, who is wondering: 

It should be remembered that if the policy of universal military 
service should be adopted, as advocated by many educators, very many 
more students would be to the colors in a general mobilization 
such as the present one than are now on duty. 

Briefly, if there is any need of our presene here, students, instruc- 
tors, schools, and coll should participate at least equally with all 
other classes and institutions in providing an effective force. If the 
need does not exist, all should be returned to duties and obligations for 
which they are needed, and the Government saved a continuance of the 
vast expense. 

How TO AVOID THE GUARD ISSUE. 

The Democratic leader in this campaign has been so adroit 
in other matters that it must not be taken for granted that the 
National Guard as an issue will be overlooked. Soldiers them- 
selves may inveigh against the power at Washington that keeps 
them chafing in the Texas heat, and the folks at home may 
carp and criticize as they please, the keen political mind that 
conceived “ the eight-hour makeshift” to save the country from 
the calamity of a national strike that would deprive even “ the 
babies of their milk” will not be found wanting when the new 
crisis comes. Why is the National Guard being kept along the 
border? Well, for one thing, Villa is again “menacing” the 
United States and we are in very great danger of capture (7). 
Of course, we must protect ourselves against Villa if every arm 
of the Government must be brought into the service. 

Who are the National Guardsmen, anyway? Do they come 
within the purview of the eight-hour law? Do they bear any 
relation to this “involuntary servitude” we have been hear- 
ing so much about? Are they not subject to contractual rela- 
tions, and must they not “stand where put” in all kinds of 
weather and on any kind of food, so long as the administra- 
tion desires? Is it not true that these men “swore in” for 
the Federal service, and that they are not subject to that 
“freedom” of obligation which holds in the industrial world? 
These are matters to be considered as “point No. 1.” 

WHEN THE GUARD COMES MARCHING BACK. 


But “point No. 2”! Is it not possible that instead of being 
an incubus in this campaign the guard may prove a political 
asset? Think that over for a while. The President spoke of 
the “humanitarian” side of the railway-strike problem and 
abhorred the “involuntary servitude” side of it. Suppose the 
President goes to Texas, as it is reported he intends to do, and 
preaches “the new freedom” and “humanitarianism” to the 
National Guard; will not they appreciate it? Suppose the Stars 
and Stripes are unfurled and the heroes of the frontier march 
in review before the man “ who is bigger than his party.” What 
will the effect be? Speeches on Abraham Lincoln, speeches to 
the dissenting woman suffragists, speeches to the railway mag- 


nates on the necessity for higher freight rates and to the rail- 
way employees for higher wages will pale into insignificance 
when the band strikes up “Amersca” under these happy aus- 
pices. Does the picture jar you? Is the great Democratic 
leadership incapable of such a coup d'état? Why, Mr. Speaker, 
me thinks I can hear the cheers and see the flags wave, even 
at this great distance, as the cry goes echoing throughout the 
land, “ Hurrah, hurrah! The boys are coming home!” 

And as these sturdy veterans, tired, homesick, and weary of 
“watchful waiting“ on the frontier, come trooping along Penn- 
sylvania Avenue to be reviewed by the President—just before 
election—Mr. Speaker, we can hear the 30,000 new officeholders 
of the Wilson administration and the tens of thousands of 
hopeful holdovers, with one mighty voice, exclaim: “Some 
politics that, boys; some politics.” 


World Peace. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DAVID A. HOLLINGSWORTH, 


OF OHIO, 
Is zun House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a 
few thoughts on universal peace. Permanent peace in the world, 
safeguarded by the common interests of mankind and interna- 
tional organizations strong enough to enforce universal justice 
on the one hand, or resultant world-wide chaos and war's deso- 
lation o1. the other, must soon follow the close of the European 
conflict, now plainly approaching a crisis. 

Exhaustion, starvation, or the superior force of one or tle 
arp group of belligerents must soon cause a cessation of the 
strife. 

The end draws near, and with it comes the certainty that 
America will be looked to as leader in the upbuilding processes 
of civilization, and it should be prepared for tremendous eventu— 
alities. 

Preparation therefore for peace is more essential to American 
interests than excessive Army and Navy preparations for war. 
Economic and humanitarian problems in a world of exhausted 
and wrecked commonwealths must inevitably rise superior to 
thoughts either of war or commercial rivalries. Isolation is no 
longer possible with any nation. America, world-renowned for 
the justness of its conceptions, has outgrown any fear of foreign 
entanglements. The simplicity and ideals of the Washington 
era are impossible in the twentieth century; the world must be 
recognized as a friendly field of common endeavor for all na- 
tions, all creeds, and all conditions of mankind. A better day 
dawns, notwithstanding the horrors and tragedies of the present. 
Even the longed-for universal brotherhood of man may rise out 
of the gloom and savagery of despair now settling down on half 
the world. ‘Truth crushed to earth is said by the poet to rise 
again. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, my thought is to call atten- 
tion to the propaganda now under way by what is known as the 
League to Enforce Peace, officered by such men as ex-President 
Taft, Alton B. Parker, and others of much prominence in the 
public life of both continents. 

These officials have furnished me with w copy of the league's 
four foundation proposals and excerpts from the expressed views 
of its most distinguished members, which I am glad here to in- 
corporate as part of my remarks. 

They are words of wisdom, and, like the shots fired at Lex- 
ington and Concord, destined to be heard around the world: 

War PUBLIC Men Say ABOUT tue LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE. 
PUBLIC RIGHT TAKES PRECEDENCE, 
[By President Wilson.] 


Only when the great nations of the world have reached some sort of 
agreement as to what they hold to be fundamental to their common 
interest, and as to some feasible method of acting in concert when any 
nation or group of nations seeks to disturb those fundamental things 
can we feel that civilization is at last in a way of justifying its existence 
and claiming to be finally established. * * Repeated utterances 
of the leading statesmen of most of the t nations now engaged in 
war have made it plain that their thought has come to this, that the 
principle of public right must henceforth take precedence over the indi- 
vidual interests of particular nations, and that the nations of the world 
must in some way band themselves together to see that right prevails 
as against any sort of selfish aggression. * The nations of the 
world haye become each other’s neighbors. It is to their interest that 
they should understand each other. In order that they may understand 
each other it is imperative that they should agree to cooperate in a 
common cause, and that they should so act that the guiding principle 
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and im 


rtial justice. 


and e them secure against violation. 


COOPERATION TO LIMIT ARMAMENTS. 
(By Charles E. Hughes. 


If the conflict of national interests is not to be brought to the final 
test of force, there must be a development of international organization 
in order to . ee international justice and to safeguard so far as 
practicable peace of the world. 


Arbitration treaties are useful within their 8 but it is 
worse than foily to Ignore the limitations of or to r 
such treaties as an adequate means of preventing 52 ere should be 


an international tribunal to decide controversies susceptible of judicial 
determination + è We need conferences of the nations to for- 
mulate international rules, to establish principles, to m and ex- 
tend international law so as to adapt it to new conditions, to remove 
causes of international differences. We need to develop the instru- 
mentalities of conciliation. And behind this international organization, 
if it is to be effective, must be the cooperation of the nations to pre- 
vent resort to hostilities ma rr appropriate agencies of peaceful 
settlement have been utilized. A of the world is to mae main- 
tained, it must be through the ares ve power of a common p 

* And it is only through international cooperation 5 
e eee assurance of peace 5 we may hope for the limitation ot 
armaments. We, in this coun and should, maintain our fortu- 
nate freedom from entanglemen S with interests an policies which do 
not concern us. But there is no national isolation in the world of the 
twentieth centary. 


` 


BUSINESS FAVORS THE LEAGUE. 
[By R. G. Rhett, president of the „ of Commerce of the United 


The Chamber of Commerce ki the United States has Pa its member- 
ship 350,000 business men, firms, and 5 5 ene every 
rt de in the Union is represented. When th the two- 

majority required by the constitution va thet 9 
can be no doubt that they voice the sentiments of the business men of 
the country, * In November, 1915, the board of directors of 
the national amen sent out a referendum on the subject of the 
proposals of the League to Enforce Peace. In pany to t referen- 
dum over 96 per cent of the vote was in favor o roposition that 
the United States —.— the initiative in secaring erences for the 
pear —4 establishi 
erty a ; to be 


there 


which the has in 
to contribute ead aE p and 


7 


AMERICA MAY AVERT DISASTER. 
[By W. H. Taft, president of the League to Enforce Peace.] 


Contrast our present world relations with those which we had in 
Washin 1 time. It would * clear that the conditions have so 
a e from advice directed to such 
E 
nited St 


the 
—.— I feel sure that they will Ne 


generously. 


1 ying out of it, Fg not the ‘United 
sae mem! e family of meee to do its f oi wer 
risk g make less 8 the 8 0 ch an 
such another disaster to the American race? 
We are the richest Nation in the world, and in the sense of what we 
could do were we to make reasonable preparation, we are the — 
rocky Nation in the world. We have been showered with 
rtune. Our peo! e have enjoyed a happiness known to no other 5 
ple, Does not th impose upon us a sacred duty to join the o 
— of the world in a fraternal ie and with a willingness 
maki crifice if we can promote the general welfare of men? 
At the close of this war the governments and the people of the 
belligerent countri under the enormous burdens and suffering from 
the great losses of war, be in a condition of mind to accept 
and promote such a plan for the enforcement of future peace. 


PEACE MUST BE BACKED WITH FORCE. 
{By Henry Canor Loden, United States Senator from Massachusetts.] 


The United 3 has led the world in the matter of arbitration. 
the Jay — —.— of 1794 and the Pinckney treaty of 
arbitration treaties had been nego 


gland, 
is a sade firea aan A twee Mave eerie the 
arbitration to its limit, and it is well to reco 


prepared carry out when the time comes. 
reached the limit of 3 what is the ae step? I 


ch this league 33 er is og 


INTERNATIONAL LAW MUST BE ENFORCED. 
[By Elihu Root, former Secretary of State and eg States Senator. 


1 agree with the purpose and rinciple of the 
uo to Enforce Peace. It acy clear to me that ae chat it we ple 7 — to 


e better formulation of in- 
t of an international court to apply 
to enforce submission to the juris- 
think the court of conciliation for dealing 
th questions which are not justiciable is very desirable. 


ONLY A LEAGUE CAN MAKE PEACE SURD., 
[By A. Lawrence Lowell, president of Harvard University.] 


A breach of the world’s peace, like a breach of domestic peace, is an 
offerse — ublic order which the public ought to have some right 
to prevent. Nations that 


iy 1 8 break the peace of the world, and 
the world has at least a 


on knowing the reason for the 
war. It has 2 right to go 1 8 
broken until an — has been given to ascertain where justice 

on and 8 and to consider calmly whether 
es the sa 


pose. 

rattle 2 Garces 

and will net act. * 
No single coun’ 

to attempt it 

ous adventures to 


shaking the 
watchman or in convening councils that talk 


can enforce a Pax Romana on the modern world; 
be to make itself a Don Quixote in beni of peril- 
suffer defea’ It can 


“pare a 
bristles wit 


tion. * > We are faced by the alt 

from the rest of the world if we can, defending ourselves ae 

out our destinies by the strength of our own arm if we must, a stranger 

and perchance an Ishmaelite among the nations; or of — 1 

if we may, in shaping wth others the pro of mankin 

a them to bring order and peace over the earth as the waters cover 
e sea, 


[By Benjamin Ide Wheeler, president of the University of California.) 


If anything can be done to abate the chances of Prag it must be 
done in the general field of the program sketched out for this league. 


rking 


STRONG HAND TO PUT DOWN WAR. 
[By Gen. Leonard Wood. 


In Europe to-day there are perhaps six to eight millions of labo 
men facing each other for their mutual destruction at the nig 
those who mae Pe be described as autocratic leaders. e 1 know 
those, men, |My anil, itfe has brought, me inf contact, with, them 

ay after day, year er year. ave a T e 

than to become food for powder. Their families have a hetter 2 — 
future than yg amid the ruin of their homes. That better 
destiny, that better aran can only be sècured to them by a joint 
preparedness on the part the nations of the earth to put down with 
the strong hand of a united 1 o would —— 
stitute at any time war and its 
solution of ti 
culties have been found to be adjustable 
We must be prepared . our s! 
im the league of nations and as a great and powerful Nation our 
share will not be a small. one. 


METHODS THAT HAVE FAILED, 
[By Oscar S. Straus, chairman New York Public Service Commission.] 


Any future plan to be lasting must take into consideration the two 
antagonistic schools regarding the Ge aed of moral principles to 
international affairs, and in doing . 5 relation- 
ship, not as heretofore exclusively on the basis but dominantly 
on the basis of This can not be done b; the dominance of a 
single power. t method has been tried and failed. It can not be 
done by a division of power. t, also, 1 roved a failure. It must 
— done by a sof th of power; by placin t of the united nations 

e ts of each ee same principle as we 
conatitute the joint power of the 4 Íon om € of our Union as the 
guardian of the eht bE each State. 


INTEREST OF LABOR- IS IN PEACE, 
[By Samuel Gompers, president American Federation of Labor.] 


The interests ot men and women of labor are identified with those Pron 


will insist upon the 

oneen. from. ‘the dictation of 2 and 
ble for a 

strong na cies ment of the 
world; upon greater influence for the masses in those decisions that 


plunge nations ae ve war; as Seon international machinery that will afford 
. classes of society can voice their judgment 
and register pti 


. 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW CAN BE DEVELOPED. 


[By John Bates Clark, prear of political economy at Columbia Uni- 
versity and director of the department of economics and history of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace.] 


The world demands a league of some kind for preserving peace, and, 
for the first time, much of the world expects to get it. + There 


that causes of friction shall gradually be reduced and common interests 
shall be magnified. They can hold conferences at intervals and let 
them become, as decade after decade shall pass, more frequent and 
influential. in the end let us profoundly hope a single, strong, and 
binding league of nations can be created with every institution fore- 
shadowed by the program of our own organization, and others besid 
pa gar ge by common interests and vitalized by community o 
eeling. 


MORAL FORCE NOT ENOUGH. 
[By Franklin H. Giddings, professor of sociology and history of civiliza- 
tion, Columbia University.) 

If war is to cease, there must be forecasting in a larger way than 
would suffice to p: e one nation only for defense. There must be 
agreeing action by many nations collectively strong 8 to restrain 

ee—as the single State is strong 


ence. In one way only has the area of peace been widened as the 
centuries have 
restrained by authority armed and employing force. History offers us 
no suggestion of any other possibility. 


NOW TIME TO JOIN AN ALLIANCE, 


From the Democratic platform : 

“The circumstances of the last two years have revealed necessities 
of international action which no former generation could have foreseen. 
We hold that it is the duty of the United States to use its power, not 
only to make itself safe at home, but also to make secure its just in- 
terests throughout the world; and, both for this end and in the interest 
of humanity, to assist the world in securing settled peace and justice. 
We believe * * œ that the world has a right to be free from ever: 
disturbance of its peace that has its origin in aggression or disregar 
of the rights of peoples and nations; and we believe that the time has 
come when it is the duty of the United States to join with the other 
nations of the world in any feasible association t will effectively 
serve those principles, to maintain inviolate the complete security of 
the highway of the seas for the common and unhindered use of all 
nations.’ 


From the Republican platform: 

“ We beileve in the pacific settlement of international disputes and 
favor the 1 of a world court for that purpose.” 

Proposals of the league: 

We believe it to be desirable for the United States to join a league of 
nations binding the signatories to the following: 

First. All justiciable questions arising between the agnato powers, 
not settled by negotiation, shall, subject to the limitations of treaties, 
be submitted to a judicial tribunal for hearing and ju ent, both upon 
the merits and upon any issue as to its ju ction of the question. 

Second. All other questions arising between the signatories and not 
settled by negotiation shall be submitted to a council of conciliation for 
hearing, r and recommendation. 

Third, The signatory powers shall ERN use, forthwith, their economic 
forces against any of their number that refuses to submit any question 
which arises to an international judicial tribunal or council of concilia- 
tion before issuing an ultimatum or threatening war. They shall follow 
this by the joint use of their military forces against that nation if it 
actually proceeds to make war or invades another's 8 

Fourth. Conferences between the signatory powers shall held from 
time to time to formulate and codify rules of international law, which, 
unless some signatory snall signify its dissent within a stated period, 
shall thereafter goren in the decisions of tbe judicial tribunal men- 
tioned in article 1, 


A Good Record. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. CONNELLY, 


OF KANSAS, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


Mr. CONNELLY. Mr. Speaker, as we come to the time when 
we shall adjourn this session of Congress and return to our dis- 
tricts, many of us asking to have our commissions renewed for 
two more years, it appears to me proper that we should review 
the work of this administration and submit it to the people 
whose votes we are soon to ask, and allow them to judge whether 
we are justified in asking again to be intrusted with the high 
honor and great responsibility of continuing to represent them 
here at Washington. 5 

Four years ago the fortunes of politics sent to Washington a 
Democratic President and a Democratic Congress in both 


branches. The people have a right to know what the record of 
this administration has been, and it is for the purpose of plac- 
ing that record before them that I submit the few remarks that 
I now make. I believe that if the individual voters of this coun- 
try can fully understand the effort that this administration has 
made to serve them honestly and fairly and to meet the emer- 
gencies that have arisen and the response to the needs of the 
country in every respect, they will not rebuke those who have 
rendered faithful service during the last four years. I shall 
not expect the people to defeat Woodrow Wilson and those who 
have assisted him in giving to the country a record of achieve- 
ments that has ever been surpassed in its history; and if they 
should by any chance do so I shall believe that it has deen be- 
cause they do not fully appreciate the werk that has been done, 
for I believe the great body of men and women are honest and 
want the best to prevail in all things pertaining to government. 
THE TARIFF LAW. 

In the campaign of 1912 there were 10,000,000 voters who 
supported platforms declaring for a downward revision of the 
tariff. The Democratic Party solemnly declared for it and the 
Progressive platform sincerely demanded it. The Democratic 
Party would indeed have been unmindful of the pledges it 
had made to the people of the country had they not set about 
honestly to give such revision of the tariff as this great body 
of voters had indicated that they desired. The Underwood 
tariff law was enacted on October 3, 1913, and I believe that it 
is the best law of the kind that has graced the statutes of the 
country for half a century. The law was so well balanced that 
the business of the country felt no shock, as is the usual case 
with the passage of tariff laws, and it, with the income-tax law, 
which was part of the law, brought more money into the Treas- 
ury of the country than any other law of the kind had in a like 
period in former years. Those who now criticize it seldom com- 
pare it with other like laws in other periods, because in so 
doing they would always find the Underwood tariff law coming 
out best in the comparison. Let us examine some of the criti- 
cisms made of this law and see if they will stand the light of 
analysis. Those who criticize it say that under its working 
$80,000,000 more goods came into the country the first year 
it was in effect than came in the last year of the old law. They 
say that if these goods had been made here instead of being 
shipped into the country more people would have been em- 
ployed and better results obtained. If that is true and this law 
was a failure because it allowed an increase of $80,000,000 in 
imports of 1914 over what they were in 1913, then what must 
they say about the Payne-Aldrich tariff law that allowed $160,- 
000,000 more imports to come in during the year 1913 than came 
in under the same law in 1912? They say that the law did not 
produce revenue, and yet it brought into the Treasury $10,- 
000,000 more for the year ending August 1, 1914, than the Payne- 
Aldrich bill had brought in during the corresponding year end- 
ing August 1, 1913. The critics say that it is unfair to the 
farmer and places too little protection on what he has to sell. 

In answer to this I have but to call to your mind the fact that 
the Republican Party came into power in this Nation on March 
4, 1861, and they placed every line of tariff legislation on the 
statute books until the 24th day of August, 1894, or for more 
than a third of a century, and at the end of that period, I want 
to remind you, the products of the farm have seldom brought 
as little money as they did then and for the last 10 years of 
that period. ‘The Democratic Party has contended that a tariff 
on farm products had little 1f any effect on the price so long as 
we were forced to sell our surplus products out in the free- 
trade markets of the world. In this opinion we find that some 
very prominent Republicans have at times concurred. When the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff law was being discussed in the United 
States Senate, Senator CUuuiNs, a Republican Senator from the 
State of Iowa, said that in his opinion not a dollar was added 
to the $700,000,000 worth of farm products annually raised and 
marketed from the farms of the great State of Iowa by a tariff 
on farm products. In the famous speech made by President 
Taft, at Winona, Minn., while he was President, he said, among 
other things, “ Certainly no one will contend that a tariff in- 
creases the price of foodstuffs when we are the greatest ex- 
porters of foodstuffs of any nation in the world.” The best 
answer to the critics of the tariff law and its effect on the price of 
farm products is to be found in the prices that these farm prod- 
ucts brought after the enactment of the law and before the break- 
ing out of the European war. In a speech that I made in 
August, 1914, on the floor of this House, I printed a table com- 
piled by the Price Current, in which I showed that the price of 
the 10 leading farm products sold for a higher average price 
on March 1, 1914, than they had any March 1 in the past 10 
years. The average farmer is entirely too bright to be misled 
by these tariff critics. 
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Mr. Speaker, I have dwelt longer on the tariff than I intended. 
I find that the Republican orators dwell upon the tariff bill for 
two reasons: First, it is one of the easiest subjects in the world 
to mislead people, by publishing long lines of figures and dealing 
in certain tables of percentages; and, second, this is about the 
only law passed. by this Congress that they care to attempt to 
criticize and the only one that their platform declares that they 
will repeal if intrusted with power. 


THE MEXICAN SITUATION, 


The Mexican situation is one that is not and should not be 
made a partisan matter. It is a matter that should receive the 
best thought of the best minds of the country, and these miuds 
should not be clouded with any partisan rancor. The average 
citizen is interested in such a solution of the Mexican situation 
as will best serve the people of our own country and do no in- 
justice to the weak and troubled country of Mexico. There are 
but two things that we can do in Mexico. We can go in, make 
War on the country and conquer it at the cost of much money 
and the loss of lives to our own soldiers, or we can stay out of 
Mexico and try as best we can to help them become a self- 
governing and independent Republic. It will be a long and 
troublesome road, no matter which of them we choose to travel. 
It has been the purpose of President Wilson to stay out of 
Mexico, and I am inclined to believe that is the best solution of 
that very vexed question. It is very possible that some mis- 
takes have been made at times in our dealing with Mexico. 
We will doubtless make more mistakes regardless of which 
party is successful at the polls at the coming election. I am 
one of those who believe that criticism in a Republic is not a 
bad thing, but I do not believe that bitter partisan criticism is 
useful or helpful in solving those questions of dealing with other 
nations than our own. 

THB FOREIGN WAR, 


There are now 14 nations at war in Europe, and it is esti- 
mated that 30,000,000 soldiers are pitted against each other in 
the most gigantic conflict that any civilization has ever wit- 
nessed. This country has suffered much as a natural conse- 
quence of this war. Nearly all of the nations have not been as 
careful of the rights of neutrals as they should, but in nearly 
every instance it is my opinion that these foreign nations have 
harmed us only because of their zeal to win, which they all 
believe to be a dire necessity, and not that they want to inten- 
tionally do us harm, There are but two roads to travel in 
our efforts to be neutral with these warring nations. One is to 
protest when we are wronged and insist upon our rights being 
respected, and the other is to jump into the conflict and spill 
our blood and spend our treasures in the cataclysm of a world 
war. President Wilson has chosen the path of peace and pro- 
test. He has been criticized for not going to war, but I am 
convinced that time will vindicate his judgment and show that 
he has chosen the wiser course. 


FINANCIAL LEGISLATION, 


There has been a general demand among the business men, 
the farmer, the laborer, the banker, for a more satisfactory 
financial system than the old national banking law. It had 
failed many times to meet the stress of emergencies and per- 
mitted financial panics to come to the country. In such times 
the farmer sold his products for less than the actual cost of pro- 
duction, the laborer could not find employment, the merchant 
found it difficult to meet his obligations, and the banker was 
oftentimes driven to failure even when he had plenty of assets 
and was solvent in every sense of the word. This administra- 
tion set to work to revise the old banking and currency laws, 
and the result is the regional reserve banking and currency law, 
which has met the demands of increased business and has kept 
and will continue to keep the country free from financial panics. 


RURAL-CREDIT LAW, 


The farm-loan bill was designed to be helpful to the farmer 
and to furnish him money on long-time payments and at a low 
rate of interest. The business man usually wants to hire money 
for months, and he can be accommodated by the provisions of 
the regional reserve act. The farmer wants to hire money, 
oftentimes for years, and the farm loan is destined to collect 
from the investor money that is for loan at a low rate of inter- 
est and place it at the disposal of the farmer who desires to 
borrow on long time and at a low rate. This bill is among the 
first bills ever passed by the National Congress to be especially 
helpful to the farmer, and I believe that it will save to the 
farmers who are to-day hiring money on the farms in the sixth 
district of Kansas many hundred thousands of dollars in in- 
terest charges that have heretofore been paid. in excess interest 
on farm loans, 


OTHER LAWS FOR THE FARMER. 


The welfare of the farmer has been well looked after in the 
last two Congresses, which have been mindful of his interests 
and of the importance of his success in a Nation that desires 
to be happy and prosperous. The following laws show that the 
farmer has not been neglected: 

1. The agricultural-extension act, which helps the farmer to 
study seeds. and soils and brings to his assistance the best 
thought developed at the leading colleges of the country. 

2. The warehouse act, which permits the storing of agricul- 
tural products and issuing warehouse receipts upon them which 
can be used as collateral and thus permit the farmer to hold 
his crop until he can secure the best returns for the same, 

3. The act establishing a Bureau of Markets, designed to help 
in marketing the products of the farm. 

4. The grain-grading act,-which insures the farmer just and 
proper grades on the grains that he ships to market and pre- 
vents his being wronged in this respect. 

5. A law appropriating a large sum of money to eradicate hog 
cholera, the ravages of which has cost the farmers $100,000,000 
per annum. - 

6. The good-roads law, which in the next five years will 
permit the spending of $85,000,000 by the General Government 
on the roads of the various States and compels the States to 
spend a like sum, all guarded about by such provisions as will 
result in greatly improving the roads of the country. 

LAWS FOR THE LABORER, - 


1. The Secretary of Labor in the President’s Cabinet, giv- 
ing the people who work with their hands representation in 
the highest councils of the country. 

2. The seaman’s act, which abolishes slavery on the ships that 
fly the American flag and also from other ships that make our 


ports. 

8. A law freeing child labor from the factories of the country 
by refusing to permit goods manufactured by child labor to 
enter into interstate commerce. 

4. A law granting a just compensation to Government em- 
ployees who are killed or injured in line of duty. 

5. A law providing for a Children’s Bureau in the Department 
of Labor, to investigate infant mortality, orphanage, juvenile 
courts, desertions, dangerous occupations, and diseases. 

6. A law preventing the abuses of courts in issuing injunc- 
tions in labor disputes without a proper showing of evidence 
justifying such an action. 

7. A law establishing an eight-hour day for all work done by 
and for the United States, 

8. A law establishing an eight-hour day for trainmen on rail- 
roads doing an interstate business. 

9. A law providing for a Bureau of Safety Appliances, de- 
signed to prevent accidents upon railroads. 

10. A law preventing the importation of pauper-made goods. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a good record that this administration has 
made in the last four years. I appreciate that partisan papers 
will try to show to the people that they should make a change. 
Much money will be spent to persuade the people to turn their 
backs upon an administration, a President, and a Congress that 
have been faithful to the trusts reposed in them; but I feel that 
it will be of no avail, and that the people of this country will, by 
their verdict in November, refuse to rebuke a President or a 
Congress that has been responsible for this vast amount of good 
legislation in behalf of the best interest of the whole country. 


The Eight-Hour Law. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. ADAMSON, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


Mr. ADAMSON, Mr. Speaker, so many erroneous statements 
are circulating about the eight-hour law recently enacted that 
a few remarks from me may be pardoned if not justified. 

In the first place it is not true that the act fixes wages. 
That statement is gratuitous and inconsiderate. The luw fixes 
an 8-hour day. We had previously a 16-hour day and a 9-hvur 
day. We now have an S-hour day. The only reference to 
wages is in the language used to hold in statu quo until the 
workings of the eight-hour law could be observed and all other 
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features of the service adjusted to the eight-hour law. 
guage means and means only that there shall be no changes in 
the relations of the parties in any effort of the railroads to 
recoup what they assert to be an increase of wages. They 


The lan- 


might have, under the claim of increased expenses, reduced 
wages pending investigation, which we did not intend to permit 
The assertion that adopting the eight-hour day will increase ex- 
penses is largely speculative, grossly exaggerated, and intended 
to deceive and mislead. 

The present threat of some railroad officials to resist the law 
and refuse to put it into effect until forced to do so by the 
courts is strangely inconsistent with the known position of the 
railroad officials, often stated by them and made in their replies 
to the President, that they have no objection to an increase of 
wages if they. are permitted to recoup for that by increased 
charges on the public. They would no doubt welcome with 
avidity an increase of wages and expenses and evidently favor 
it, because they think that they could secure an increase of 
rate largely out of proportion to the increased expense. 

Those gentlemen who see proper to resist the law until com- 
pelled by the courts will probably find the first expression from 
the court in the shape of a criminal warrant for failure to com- 
ply with the law. It is in keeping with the traditional habit of 
that class of men. All railroad officials are not that way. Many 
of them are rational and patriotic, but some of them resisted all 
regulation from the beginning, and still resist. They claimed 
that everything proposed by the Federal Government was uncon- 
stitutional, and it was asserted that State governments had 
sole jurisdiction. When the State governments undertook to 
regulate them, their jurisdiction was then denied and sole juris- 
diction ascribed to the Federal Government. These gentlemen 
pretend that the eight-hour law is unconstitutional. The Con- 
stitution charges Congress with the duty and invests it with 
the power to regulate interstate commerce. Part of that regula- 
tion should and does relate to the safety of passengers and prop- 
erty. This act, like the 16 and 9 hour laws, is based on the 
idea of public safety. If it is warranted by the Constitution, it 
is not unconstitutional. Tf it is a regulation of commerce it is 
constitutional. No genuine lawyer will deny that prescribing 
hours of labor for persons cperating trains, prescribed in the in- 
terest of public safety, is a regulation of commerce. If any 
alleged lawyer gives any such erroneous advice and any rail- 
rond official, acting on that advice, goes to jail, he should have 
“benefit of counsel” far enough to insure the incarceration with 
him of that unfaithful lawyer, and both of them would look well 
in stripes, and probably will be thus adorned if they persist in 
their announced course. 

The disgruntled Republican leaders evidently disagree with 
the assertions of these railroad officials, as they are proposing 
to make a campaign against the administration because we 
yielded and the brotherhoods frightened Congress into passing 
hasty legislation, not unconstitutional but without considera- 
tion and without providing for arbitration. That position is as 
ridiculous as the other. The President did not force anything; 
the four brotherhoods did not force anything; Congress did not 
pass anything half-baked or ill considered. 

The strike has been fomenting for four or five months, One 
Republican leader on the floor, versatile but sensational, has 
three or four times referred to the fact that I was considering 
that strike four months ago, and one or two newspapers have 
seen proper to take up his wonderful deliverance as evidence 
of political design in the matter. It is true that four months 
ago my attention was called to the impending strike by the 
Republican leader, the distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann], who foresaw serious trouble and desired that I 
should give attention to the situation and threatening possibili- 
ties with a view of averting them. I saw Mr. Esch, the ränk- 
ing minority member of the committee of which I am chairman, 
and he concurred with Mr. Mann that if anything could be 
done it ought to be done. Together Mr. Esch and I conferred 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission without result. I 
went and talked to the President about it, but the President 
could think of nothing that was proper for him to do at that 
time. I then talked tọ the representatives of the four brother- 
hoods. They assured me that there was no immediate danger 
of a strike, and very little danger of one at any time. They 
believed that no legislation was necessary at all, and insisted 
that none should be had, claiming that an amicable settlement 
would be made of the differences between them and the man- 
agers. I reported that to Mr. Mann and Mr. Esch and relied 
on it. If there was any political frame up in that, there were 
with me in it two very able and distinguished Republicans, as 
able and patriotic, in my judgment, as any of those, from 
Candidate Hughes down, who are spouting vitriol against the 
best administration the country ever had. 


When a crisis came and it was rumored that a strike had 
been ordered for the 20th or 23d of August, the President sum- 
moned both parties to the controversy, not as President but us 
ai. American citizen of sufficient standing and popular respect, 
to suggest that he might be a proper one to intervene in a 
friendly way. He did not see one party and take a message 
proposing terms to the other, but he studied the situation and 
having formulated a plan saw both, each separately of course, 
and stated to both exactly the same proposition and terms, To- 
gether with other Members of Congress, we suggested then to 
both sides that they ought to accept his proposition. It was 
that 8 hours be substituted for 10 hours wherever it occurs in 
their system, and that all other circumstances and conditions 
should remain as they are until they could be adjusted either 
by agreement or arbitration to be aided by an investigation, 
That was so fair and proper that we thought both sides ought 
to accept it. The railroads were unpatriotic enough to refuse, 
As they were nearly all Republicans, subsequent events sug- 
gest, as well as other parts of their conduct, that they were not 
at all averse to a strike. As usual they forgot their relations 
to the public. Some of them have never been able to realize 
their quasi, public function that they are really officers of the 
United States, and their assumption of independence of the 
people and resistance to regulation have inoculated their em- 
ployees so that they have come to be sometimes unmindful of 
their obligations to the public. They were reasonable enough, 
however, to accept the President’s proposition and immensely 
elevated themselves in popular esteem, Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there were limits on their wisdom and patriotism and 
they largely and rashly compromised and endangered their 
prestige and position of vantage by ordering a strike just when 
their wise and patriotic conduct had placed them on the flood 
tide of popularity. 

They did not even then ask for legislation, but there were 
others of us who did realize what a calamity it would mean to 
have a strike. All our social and business life is built up 
around and dependent on our system of transportation. Stop- 
page of that transportation would mean paralysis to social and 
business life. The President washed his hands of the affair, 
delivered n message to Congress stating the case fairly and 
squarely, proposing various remedies—some emergent and some 
which could be deferred as we thought. The charge that he 
or Congress abandoned the plan of-arbitration is unfounded 
and made to deceive. It was impossible to agree on but two of 
his propositions, We did not have time to agree that at present 
they were all wisé and appropriate or that all were necessary 
to be enacted now. The part that we did enact was not half- 
baked nor ill considered. 

The eight-hour law will be supported by the American people. 
It has been discussed for yenrs; it would pass both Houses of 
Congress by an overwhelming majority at any time for train 
operatives; in fact, Congress has already enacted the eight- 
hour law for all Government work and the vote on the Clark 
resolution for all employees on railroads showed the strength 
of the sentiment in favor of an eight-hour law for everyboily, 
but we did not insist on it for anybody but train operatives; 
we could agree on that; we understood it; everybody knows 
what it means; and we then provided for the investigation as 
to the effect of the eight-hour law on the operation of a ruail- 
road. Then we will enact whatever else is necessary. 

I do not at all concede that it necessarily increnses wages. 
If the railroads will abolish the collusion which they have been 
practicing with the men regardless of the rights of the public 
the increase will be much: less than apprehended. The rail- 
reads do not hesitate to sny they will increase anything the 
men want, and then tax the public for increased rates. The 
public is not going to stand for that and Congress refused to 
suggest in advance any incrense in rates. The two propositions 
are entirely separate and distinct. 

It is a falsehood with which Republicans would as well cease 
to try to fool the people to state that this establishment of an 
eight-hour law necessarily and permanently increases wages. 

When we have time to agree, and I do not see how it is pos- 
sible to agree to any of the propositions offered in the Senate 
or in the House, but when we do agree, if the obstinacy of the 
parties further forces legislation, and legislate, we will equitably 
adjust all the relations between the roads and the men. ‘The 
eight-hour day will be an eight-hour day, with prescribed ex- 
ceptions and tolerances for necessary overtime. We will estab- 
lish conditions under which wages will be adjusted according 
to what is right and proper. If the men are being paid too 
much or too little, their wages will have to be increased or 
diminished. On the other hand, the railroads will be taken eare 
of. They are our servants; we absolutely depend on them: we 
are compelled to support und maintain them. The managers 
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are very presumptious and reflect on Congress and the people 
to assert any fear that we will allow them to bankrupt or be- 
come inefficient. If when these proposed adjustments are made, 
either by legislation or agreement of the parties, it is found 
that the railroad rates are too low to be remunerative they 
will be increased under existing law, which makes it the duty 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to increase them. If 
they are too high they will be reduced in the same way. But 
there are a great many reforms and economies, as pointed out 
by Justice Harlan for the commission in the 5 per cent eastern 
rate case, and probably others, that the railroad managers 
ought to study instead of denying the authority of law, resist- 
ing regulation, and defying public opinion. 

While the managers and the men must learn that they are 
acting for the public as officers, they should also have patriotic 
faith in Congress and in the people, who are their ultimate 
masters and guardians, that both will be justly and properly 
taken care of. 1 believe they are learning that. 

I believe that while Republican politicians are blindly blun- 
dering about in their discomfiture over the settlement of this 
trouble that the railroad managers and the employees have 
discoyered the truth of what we told them when they were be- 
fore the President that they would better settle their own dif- 
ferences and keep the matter out of Congress. I think they will 
all amicably adjust the matter before Congress has an oppor- 
tunity to legislate any further, but if they do not they may rest 
assured that Congress will do the right thing for both sides 
and for the people. 

The foolish charge that the President and the Democratic 
majority acted from political motives or were coerced into 
anything by threats of a strike are pusillanimous and con- 
temptible. The President, as a great patriot, tried to avert a 
strike. The majority of Congress, aided by a large majority 
of patriotic Republicans in the House, rose to the demands of 
the occasion and passed just as much law as was necessary, 
well understood, wise, and well adapted to the purpose, and 
averted the strike. The first note of partisanship comes from 
disgruntled Republicans 1tashing recklessly around, physically 
and mentally, like a blind bull in a china shop, seeking some- 
thing on which to attack the administration for political pur- 
poses. It looks like they are sorry the strike was averted. It 
seems that they are disappointed in their expected campaign 
wish of crying calamity. in the midst of a universa] horror com- 
ing during a Democratic administration. They are frantic 
over their disappointment. All Republicans are not that way; 
there are some good men in spite of their political heresies 
and party affiliations, but some of them wanted a calamity 
during the Democratic administration and were sorely afraid 
the President would deserve and receive credit for averting 
the trouble. They were worse than Nero, who fiddled when 
Rome burned, because Nero built a better and a handsomer 
city. They would have shouted for joy during a calamity, in 
hope that it would restore their opportunity to plunder the 
people already blighted by that calamity. 

I shall conclude this speech by the insertion of a personal 
letter received from a friend who is an observer of events, a 
student of politics: and he makes some statements so clear and 
pointed that I think they make a fine peroration for this 
speech. 

I want to congratulate you heartily on the splendid work you did in 
puttin 98 the ig eed bill and preventing the threatened rail- 
road strike. It is a fine tribute to your intelligence, patriotism, and 
ability, and every clean-minded and patriotic American citizen who has 
Intelligence enough to think straight must appreciate the work of the 
President and the Democratic Congress in saving the coun from a 
catastrophe of such appalling proportions that no one can ize what 


it would haye meant uniess it had a It seems to me 
t the rai 


ing very largely the powers of the States over interstate traffic; that 
e was su uent 0 for President by the Republican Parts. 
and that, for the n 


rst time in our history. a gp ine PROK is put 


ce to destro 

the State railroad commissions and put control and regulation wholly 
Iam not, at the moment, ey hg an 

opinion upon the merits of this proposition—I am only speaking of the 


3 will now have time 
to take up these questions in the light of settled conditions and order! 
processes and hat wi 
enable tne poopie of this country in the future successfully to meet and 


deal with 
hty silent on the strike 
tly has 


1 wonder if either of these men is for the cight-hour day. 


uestion. 
te they are not, what absolute bypocrites they are in pretending to be 


for social 


ustice. I wish 8 could make them answer two 
questions: 


rst, do you favor the eight-hour day as applied to inter- 
state railroads; second, do you approve the prevention of the strike by 
the legislation just enacted by the Congress? 

The fact that the Republican Party in the Senate voted solidly 
against the strike settlement indicates where Mr. Hughes's and Mr. 
Roosevelt’s sympathies are. I wish 2 would make these points clear 
in a speech in the House before the Congress adjourns. 


Mr. Speaker, if we are to be criticized and punished for avert- 
ing the strike, what will become of the 70 honest and patriotic 
Republicans, including Uncle Joe Cannon, the nestor of his 
party, the best and ablest of them all? These 70 voted with us 


_to spare the country the calamity of the strike, and they deserve 


the thanks of the people. They were not deterred by the un- 
worthy fear actuating other Republicans, that if the President 
and Congress succeeded in averting the strike, the people would 
gratefully accord to the present administration credit therefor. 

Mr. Candidate Hughes is making a wonderful performance, 
promising to do things which President Wilson has already 
done and making unjust charges and criticisms. He and his 
followers are making similar misrepresentations about the 
eight-hour bill and the incidents which led up to it and the 
effects of it. Their performance and reckless statements bring 
to mind the prophecy of the Savior as to false prophets aris- 
ing to deceive the very elect themselves, and the great Prophet 
Isaiah must have foreseen something like the Hughes campaign 
when he gave utterance to the following two verses: 

Isaiah 5: 20— 

Woe unto them that call eyil good, and good evil; that put darkness 
for light, and light for darkness; that put bitter for sweet, and sweet 
for bitter! 

9:16— 

For the leaders of this people cause them to err; and they that are 
led of them are destroyed. 


Let the people beware. 


President Wilson’s Mexican Policy—Address of Former 
Congressman James M. Graham at the Annual Catholic 
Picnic at Franklin, III. 


I doubt if the people will ever fully realize the magnificent resistance 
which President Wilson has made to the efforts put forth by these 

werful combinations of wealth. He has stood like a wall of adamant 

tween the inordinate greed of these selfish men and the rights as well 
as lives of the very cream of the young men who are to-day the pride 
of their mothers and sisters and sweethearts. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDIUS U. STONE, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I submit as a part of them 
an address delivered by Hon. James M. Graham, of Springfield, 
III., a former Member of this House, at the annual Catholic 


“picnic at Franklin, III., Thursday, August 17, 1916. It deals 


with President Wilson’s Mexican policy, and I give it as it 
was printed in the Jacksonville (III.) Courier. 


GRAHAM DEFENDS WILSON’s MEXICAN PoLICY—BLAMES CAPITALISTS 
FOR DISTURBANCES IN TALK AT FRANKLIN CATHOLIC PICNIC. 


Speaking before thousands of people gathered at the annual Catholic 
pienie at Franklin Thursday afternoon, former Congressman James 

Graham, of Springfield, made a ringing defense of President Wilson's 
Mexican policy. In it he charged that the border and internal dis- 
turbances which have made the Mexican situation a menace for years 
were due to the agitations of American capitalists who wish to see, the 
United States control Mexico in order to boost the value of their 


propery me ees 
e showed that Americans own more than 40 
erty in the southern Republic, much of which has been greatly re- 
duced in value since the Diaz régime passed, and which would be in- 
creased many-fold by United States protection. But, he declared, these 
conscienceless capitalists would willingly sacrifice tens of thousands of 
the young men of the country to enlarge their dividends. 
clared one could scarcely realize the magnificent resistance“ 
the President has made against these combinations of wealth. 

Mr. Graham Ma his powerful address by a brief running descrip- 
tion of the political and geographic conditions of Mexico; the size; 
the population, of which a very large per cent is full Indian, another 
very large per cent mixcd with Indian, the Indian blood predominant, 

only 2,000,000 whites in a population of 14,000,000. The country 
is largely gifted by nature, abounding in opportunities, and especially 
in mineral wealth. 
DIAZ CATERED TO CAPITALISTS. 

“ During the 35-year rule of Diaz,” he said, “ he governed the country 
by force, but he offered great opportunities to foreign capital, and 
forcign capital seized these opportunities with ayidity. Most of the 


r cent of the prop- 


natural oppertunities there, such as gold, silver, copper, petroleum, and 
f —— es, as AOAR the in- 


„ of 
pe A earra in his weekly giving the 
and telling how it is owned. e said that Americans own 
worth of the wealth of Mexico, whereas Mexicans the ves own onl 
$793,000,000. The English own $321,000,000, French $143, 006, 
and other nations $118,000,000, 
UNITED STATES OWXS 43 PER CENT OF NATURAL WEALTH. 


“ Reduced to per cent, that would mean the United States. 
own over 43 per cent of the natural wealth of Mexico, and th 
own wd about 30 per cent of the wealth in own country. 
Much of this wealth is in the form of railroads, mines, and other 
3 enterprises, which in conditions in Mexico 


conditions they are in a 
bor would pr 


can fi 

powerful in the United States, not only own a lar 
he wealth of Mexico, but they own a A of the weal 
United States. And it would be very d t to estimate the 
extent of the power which they wield here, To a very great extent 
— 9 either own or control the pa: metropolitan peou of this country 
a many of the magazines. u these mediums they can exert 
a force and porer in tbe forma of public opinion, which is 
enormous. It is quite safe to say they do not hesitate to exert every 
influence and put forth every ounce o wer which they can in order 
to make those in authority in this coun conform to their views. 


r CARD LITTLE FOR RIGHTS OF MEN. 


hts than on human rights. 
enough an te farsighted enough to see that if 
intervenes in Mexico, or, in other words, declares war on Mexico and 
sends an army down there to conquer the Mexicans and take P e 
sion of their country and then keep the army there for years, 


on proper 


sary, to do police duty and com; the Mexicans to respect the prop- 
erty rights, it would be of immense financial value to the capitalists of 
this country. I think it is hardly exaggeration to say t if the 


President of the United States deciared in favor of intervention to-day 
the property there which is American owned would be worth ten times 
as much to-morrow as it was yesterday. hare Som ig been urging inter- 
vention by every means within their power. y have tried to create 
a public sentiment in this country in favor of it, and Senator La FOL- 
LETTE 9 the view that these American financiers have conspired 
to bring about Mexican raids into the United States in order to pro- 
voke American public opinion and force the President to intervene, 
The fact that tens of thousands of American boys would lose their 
lives and that tens of thousands of other can boys would be 
crippled and disabled the remainder of their days from wounds and 
e e in that dreadful climate is of no Si are lp ed to them. 


this ruthless and unjustifiable invasion under the guise of patriotism 
when the plain truth and plain fact is that they simply want to in- 
crease their wealth and enlarge their dividends. 

PRESIDENT RESISTING PRESSURE. 


“T doubt if people will ever fully realize the magnificent resistance 
which President Wilson has made to the efforts put forth by these 

wertul combinations of wealth. He has stood like a wall of adamant 

tween the inordinate greed of these selfish men and the rights as 
well as the lives of the very cream of the young men who are — 14 
the pride of their mothers and and sweethearts, the strengt 
ope of this great Republic. Every American who loves his coun- 
try and values its honor should bless that the Nation is favored 
by having Woodrow Wilson in the White House at Washington.” 


Senate Amendment to Naval Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID A. HOLLINGSWORTH, 


OF OHIO, 
In ras House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, the leading Demo- 
cratic newspaper of my district, published by a corporation 
whose president ‘is postmaster in its principal city, recently 
attacked my vote against the Senate amendment to the House 
naval bill, which, according to the statements of this paper, 
provided for the construction of 157 new American war vessels, 
suggesting further that the President, who not long ago said 
we already have an efficient Navy, had his heart in the measure 
and used his influence to bring about its passage, adding with 
usual partisan zeal that I would be “called to explain” my 
vote, and that I “ would have to step aside and let a younger 
man take my place,” indicating that such younger man was to be 
my present Democratic opponent, who, in fact, although this 
was not mentioned in the paper, had as a former Member of 
Congress voted on two occasions to reduce proposals for the 
construction of two battleships to only one and on another occa- 
sion to reduce our small Army by abolishing five Cavalry 
regiments. 


Believing it the right, in fact duty, of every good citizen, 
whether friendly or otherwise, in or out of the Government 
Service, to call upon his Congressman for explanation of any 
of his votes, if desired, I promptly acted on the suggestion and 
sent to the paper my explanation naturally it would 
be given the same publicity as the attack on my vote, although 
in this expectation I was disappointed. : 

It follows, substantially : 

“Whether or not the President is in favor of this colossal 
increase in naval expenditures, greater in amount than ever 
before proposed in any Government on earth in war or peace, 
is not and can not be known until the bill reaches him for 
Executive action. 

“ The Army bill, just vetoed, was in like manner put forward 
by his friends in the House as one of his pet measures without 
any thought of a veto. Democratic leaders seemed to speak for 
him with authority, and, being a conservative measure, it met 
with little opposition on either side of the Chamber, or else- 
where until the Senate largely increased it, followed by a 
presidential veto. ; 

“In matters of highest importance, however, the President's 
changing attitude is sometimes compared by Democratic leaders 
to a weather vane in a brisk gale. Personally, I have the high- 
est regard for the man as well as his position, and have voted 
with him on all war measures involving any proper purpose of 
defense for our country, its flag, or its honor, including his most 
unfortunate “in again and out again” policy in Mexico. I have 
tried to be conservative and nonpartisan when the interest and 
honor of our country have been, or seemed to be, at stake, but 
like the real leaders of thought in the President's own party, I 
have been compelled to stop short in the approval of the present 
startling and colossal expenditure of the people’s money pro- 
posed in the Senate amendment intended as it is, not for the 
present year, as is usual in such legislation, but for a continuing 
program of onward and increasing expenditure from year to 
year without any additional legislative authority, the inevitable 
result of which, in my judgment, will be a total change in the 
basic form of our Government from Lincoln's ideal of one by the 
people to a Prussianized militarism of the most pronounced 


“Anyone reading the details of this bill, with the added Sen- 
ate amendments, must realize that by it a new and distinct un- 
American class, independent of the people, is formed in this 
country with a provision for its continuance years after the 
hoped-for change of administration shall take place by the in- 
auguration of President Hughes in March of next year. 

“A shade of doubt is also cast upon the sincerity of the Presi- 
dent, if he really does favor this great and increasing naval ex- 
penditure, by the fact that the keels of a number of warships, 
long ago authorized by Congress, have not been laid or begun 
by this administration, and the certainty that this program can 
not be completed until 1920. Facing this condition, and with 
this knowledge, with signs of peace on every hand, as stated by 
the President, how should I have voted? Of course, I could 
have dodged or not voted as did other Members according to 
the Recorp, some doubtless for fear of just such newspaper 
attacks as have been made upon me. But I never dodged a duty 
in my life and am too old to begin. I admit mistakes, but no 
fair-minded man or woman ever charged me with evasion. The 
only choice, therefore, left to me was to follow my own convic- 
tions and vote as I did with the minority, including Mr. 
Krrorrix, majority leader, and such sturdy Republican leaders 
as CAMPBELL, of Kansas, and Lxxnoor, of Wisconsin, instead of 
with the majority, certain as it was of success, and exultant 
under the leadership of the Democratic chairman of the Naval 
Committee and the Republican minority leader. I am on record 
as a conservative and in favor of honest neutrality, but have 
supported every war measure asked for by the President with- 
out a thought of partisan advantage accruing to him, except the 
present proposition, if he be in fact in favor of it. In my recent 
canvass for renomination, I wrote an open letter to my Re- 
publican constituents, not being able to visit them in person on 
account of official duties at Washington, in which my position 
was plainly stated as follows: 

“Knowing something of the real horrors of war, I have stood for 
peace and, in every possible way short of national or, have 
favored keeping this country out of war. At times dark clouds have 
appeared, but the conservatism and good sense of sincere men of both 
parties have ruled, and the country is to be congra 

“Over 7,000 voters joined in my renomination on this platform, 
and not one of them has yet called upon me, as suggested in this 
Democratic newspaper, to explain my vote. 

“I make no boast, nor do I undertake to reply to the Demo- 
cratic suggestion that HorrrnesworrH will have to step aside 
and let a younger man take his place, but I believe in the fair- 
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ness and good judgment of the American people, and am willing 
to further test before them this assertion. 

“In closing, permit nre, in answer to this newspaper's call, 
to add, for the enlightenment of Democratic readers, numbers 
of whom have written me encouraging words, the following 
quotation from the speech of the majority leader of the House, 
the Democratic chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 
who refused utterly to be a party to the proposed naval ex- 
travagance: 


“Mr. Krrenix. Mr. Speaker, I shall not support this motion to adopt 
the naval p tain the Senate amendments. I do not hesi- 


m nab gaye by the 
= in this 
chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, and de: 
publican 1 presented by minority report as criminal eee 
mae an lessness. 
I declared, and I was authorized by the Bene nee of the ey, and 
the Saye giai to make the declaration, that such 5 
was not reques by the — of the Navy or the Government. be- 
lieve I said it was criminal for this House to vote n a proposition 
that would 5 . hundreds of millions of dollars needlessly out of the 
Treasury through the 1 presented by the gentleman from Penn- 
n gyan [Mr. Burer, a Republican And yet in two short months 
the c — the Committee on Naval Affairs, the Secretary of the 
Navy, and the President, and most of my fellow Democrats want — 
2 4 up now on the floor and eat my words and say that the blen 
he gentleman from Pennsylvania and the Republicans, which they 
— me then to denounce as 5 recklessness, is now the very 


000 program the 
Secretary of the ey and the administration would get behind it and 


make it the administration Though this was many 
larger than many of us ested T ARE tc to ny to get colleagues 


together. All got together and the one-year 

was reported out by the Democratic solid vote on the 8 The 

chairman stated on the floor of the House that the Na a 

and the Secretary of the Navy wae agent it eee =a 

ayy ee is gone, and here comes its 5 
he tirst year of the program is 5 like the 


the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. B 
be twins. The three-year program—an 
leagues demanded in the committee a Gy AEE 
* the Republican program —.— fd 282 denounced 
mn 5 of the Narr. De nd Chairma: 


3 tke nan Republicans 


extravagant and extravagant now, and 
nwre so because since then two great naval powers o 8 have 
and t 9 of Ger- 


lost 100,000 rps a each of hyphen se 
many and of ber pricing pikema pr Great Bri 
strength of the United States Navy, considering . * butte, building, 


and authorized, and we stand t y far in the front as the second 
naval power of the world. 


“That is the rank which the chairman of the Committee on Naval 
report, which the administra- 

traffickers through their 

tion, the Navy League, asked us to put Nation 


“Regretting to learn from the article in question that my 
distinguished opponent is opposed to the patriotic and nonpar- 
tisan position I have taken on this subject, a matter of vital 
importance, as I see it, to the very form of our Government 
itself, I am, 

“Very truly, yours, 
“D. A. HOLLINGSWORTH.” 


Delay School Opening in the District of Columbia. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FRANK W. MONDELL, 


OF WYOMING, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the attention 
of Members for a moment from the weighty affairs of state 
which are engrossing their attention to the consideration of a 
matter which warrants our consideration as members of the 
town council of the city of Washington. I refer to the very 
extraordinary action, in view of the circumstances, taken by 
the board of education yesterday afternoon in postponing the 


opening of the schools in this city for two weeks, or from Sep- 
tember 18 to October 2, I quote from the Washington Post of 
this morning in regard to this matter as follows: 


DELAY SCHOOL OPENING—Boagrp or EDUCATION MAKES Date OCTOBER 2 
INSTEAD OF SEPTEMBER 18—Bow TO PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 


The opening of the District public schools has been postponed from 
Monday, September 18, to Monday, October 2, 1 of the board of 
education at its first meeting this season at the nklin School yester- 
day afternoon. It was also voted to et a committee to confer on 
the advisability of making October 2 the permanent opening date, in- 
stead of the middle part of September as heretofore. 

The measure was not adopted without prolonged debate, as it was 
—.— in the 9 report that there is no serious reason for 

a than, date of g.“ The report stated that conferences 
oa t ject had — eld with the principal officers of the health 
department, and that these officers had given it as their opinion that 
delay was unnecessary. 


NUMEROUS LETTERS RECEIVED. 


lth officers, but that while the no apparent da 
dent wished to do as the public itself 2 

The resolution of postponement provided that the teachers should be 

subject to call at the r time. It was found that the question of 


teachers’ pay was not ected by the postponemen 


ent. 

There was a strong sentiment evinced by members of the board for 
making the date a permanent one, and the committee was to consider 
nee cates with a view to bringing its observations to the board 

From this article it would appear that the Board of Educa- 
tion, in voting for this postponement, is following what it 
understands to be the public sentiment on the question. They 
have letters, it is said, requesting postponement, including, let 
it be noted, one from the Secretary of the Treasury. My 
opinion is that there are not 5 per cent of the parents of this 
city who desire to have the opening of school postponed, and 
I base that opinion on the fact that most people desire to have 
their children educated, and therefore do not desire to have 
terms of school unreasonably shortened when there is no good 
reason for it, as there is not in this case. 

Primarily the postponement is charged to the prevalence of 
infantile paralysis, although infantile paralysis is not and has 
not been prevalent in Washington, there having been very few 
cases and most of them very mild. But, it is said, paralysis 
may be brought in by the children coming from their summer 
vacations. It is notorious that there has been no infantile 
paralysis ir the summer and vacation resorts. And yet out of 
these two perfectly favorable factors the Board of Education 
detluces an unfavorable conclusion. The Post article closes 
with the observation that there was a strong sentiment evinced 
by members of the board for making the date October 2 a per- 
manent one, and it is stated a committee was appointed to 
consider the question. We have here, in my opinion, the real 
milk in the coconut. ‘The infantile paralysis argument is merely 
toted in as an excuse. 

With all due deference to the honorable Board of Education, 
my opinion is that it will be a long time before the Washington 
school year is further shortened. It is already quite short 
enough, and with the numerous holidays and half holidays 
which are declared and provided for on all sorts and kinds of 
trivial and trifling excuses some people have begun to wonder 
whether the schools of Washington are conducted for the pur- 
pose of giving the children of the District an education or for 
the benefit of the teachers and the entertainment of the Board 
of Education. It will be noted, in connection with this post- 
ponement, that the board was careful to investigate as to 
whether the teachers’ salaries would be affected and only agreed 
to the postponement when assured that the teachers would not 
lose anything, however much the schools might suffer. 

The action of the Board of Education is the more extraor- 
dinary in view of the fact that the health officer of the District 
and the superintendent of schools, the two men of all others 
best qualified to advise, advised against it. I am told that the 
present school year was made short compared with that of many 
other cities because of the alleged summer heat of Washington. 
While, of course, no one wants the regular public schools open 
during midsummer, the fact is that there are very few cities 
in the Union where the question of summer heat is less of a 
factor to be reckoned with in the matter of the school year than 
right here in Washington, and it is about time that the people 
here got over the habit of using Washington summer climate 
as an excuse for the shortening of school terms, and particu- 
larly for the closing of playgrounds at a time when they are 
most needed. Most cities of the Union would consider them- 
selves very fortunate if their people suffered no more from 
heat in the summer than do the people of Washington. 
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The Rural-Credit Law Is a Full Redemption of the Demo- 
eratic Platform Promise to the Farmers. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. MOSS, 


OF INDIANA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, in the campaign of 1912 each of 
the great political parties pledged its membership to the en- 
actment of a rural-credit law. The Democratic Party declared 
in its platform that rural credits was of equal importance with 
the question of currency reform, thereby placing the interest 
of the farmer side by side with that of the merchant and bust- 
ness man. The national-bank law, which was enacted by the 
Republican Party, grossly discriminated against the farmer. 
This law remained upon the statute books during 50 years of 
Republican rule and actually made it a crime for any national 
bank to loan a dollar to a farmer and accept a mortgage on his 
farm as security. The result naturally was that farmers during 
this long period were driven to loan agents, trust companies, and 
foreign corporations to secure mortgage loans. No farmer eyer 
borrowed a dollar on real estate mortgage security from any 
bank chartered by the Federal Government under a law passed 
by the Republican Party. 

One of the first acts of President Wilson’s administration was 
the appointment of a commission to go abroad and study the 
rural-credit systems in the leading nations of Europe and make 
a report to Congress. I felt myself highly honored in being 
named a member of that commission. In company with my 
colleagues, I spent the summer of 1913 in Europe; we visited 
every country whose rural-credit societies were well organized, 
and made a report to Congress which embodied the latest 
information on this subject to be obtained in any country in the 
world. ‘The commission also drafted a tentative bill on this 
subject as a further assistance to Congress, This bill was at 
once revised by the Banking and Currency Committees of the 
Senate and House. No time was wasted or delay permitted to 
retard thé progress of this legislation which had been promised 
in good faith by the Democratic Party. In order to hasten 
progress, Congress created a special joint committee, composed 
of Senators and Representatives, to sit during vacation, with 
instructions to report a bill not later than January 1, 1916. 
I also had the honor to be a member of this special joint com- 
mittee and know the fidelity with which every member dis- 
charged his duty. The result was the framing of the bill which 
is happily now a law. Every Democrat in both House and 
Senate remembered the pledge of his party to enact this legisla- 
tion, and not a single Democratic vote was cast against it, 
Five votes in the Senate and ten in the House were cast against 
it by stand-pat Republicans. No other great measure in a 
generation has passed Congress with so nearly a unanimous 
vote, This vote is not only a high compliment to the various 
committees which framed this law but is emphatic proof that 
the Democratic Party has given the farmers of the Nation an 
effective rural-credit law. 

The purpose of this law is to give credit for productive pur- 
poses to-farmers at low interest rates, for long periods of time, 
and on easy installments in repayment. The real problem 
before Congress was how to secure money so as to be able to 
loan it to farmers on these favorable terms. It is well known 
that the National Government can borrow money in larger 
amounts and at lower interest rates than any person or corpora- 
tion. This is true because the National Government can issue 
a bond which is more attractive to investors than any other 
credit instrument. A Government bond is known to be abso- 
lutely safe and nontaxable. For these reasons the Government 
can to-day borrow money on its own terms at 8 per cent interest. 

The framers of the rural-credit law took the Government 
bond as a model for the new credit instrument. The Federal 
farm-loan bond will possess every advantage which a Government 
bond now carries. It is exempt from all taxation; it is a legal 
investment for all trust funds under Federal law. The system 
is closely associated with the Federal Treasury, and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is a member of the Farm Loan Board. 
The land is to be appraised by a Government official, and the 
mortgage will be held in trust by the Government to secure the 
payment of the bond which is issued against it. Every detail 
will be under strict Government supervision. Graft, misman- 
agement, or speculation is made impossible, and the borrower 
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can not be held up for commission and exorbitant fees. Finally, 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to deposit Govern- 
ment funds in Federal land banks to meet any threatened default 
in payment of interest or principal on Federal farm-loan bonds. 
With all these exceptional advantages these bonds will sell in 
close competition with Government issues. It is practically cer- 
tain that they will sell at a lower rate of interest than State. 
county, or municipal bonds. This means a 34 per cent bond just 
as soon as the public becomes educated to their exceptional 
value and may give as low a rate as 31, under conditions as 
favorable in the financial world as obtains to-day. I confidently 
predict that the first issue of farm-loan bonds will sell readily 
at 4 per cent. I will go further and predict that when the Fed- 
eral farm-land banks become well established and the integrity 
of their bond issues fully proven, farm-loan bonds will sell 
at par, bearing a rate of interest within one-quarter per cent of 
the current rate on Government bonds. This prediction is fully 
borne out in the world’s history and will be verified here as 
well as in Germany, France, and other European Governments 
where rural-credit banking has long been organized, 

Now, what does this mean to the actual borrower? Well, it 
means money at a rate not exceeding 5 per cent, with no com- 
missions or renewal fees. The cost of operating the system will 
soon drop to three-fourths per cent as the operating cost will 
tend to decrease as the volume of business increases. The 
interest rate on the mortgage can never be higher than 1 per 
cent above the interest rate in the farm-loan bond, as the law 
fixes 1 per cent as the widest margin which can be charged as 
operating expenses. If that margin is charged and the ex- 
penses and reserves do not consume it all, the balance must be 
prorated as dividends to the borrowers. The loans must always 
be given at actual cost. The law sets no limit to the amount of 
bonds which may be issued except that loans must be made to 
farmers in an amount equal to the issue of bonds. 

The method of securing loans is very simple. The farmer 
applies to the land bank through his local association for a 
loan and gives his note with a mortgage as security. The bank 
files the mortgage with the Government and sells a bond on the 
market. The capitalist buys the bond and the farmer gets the 
money. These operations will continue as long as any farmer 
desires to secure a loan. Every dollar invested in farm-loan 
bonds must be loaned to some farmer to improve his farm, to 
operate it, or to purchase land to farm. No person can borrow 
a dollar from a Federal land bank except he personally oper- 
ates or shortly intends to operate the mortgaged farm.” No 
speculator can get a dollar under any conditions. No man can 
borrow more than $10,000 at any one time. Thus the benefits 
of the law will go wholiy to those who own or who may pur- 
chase farms and operate them personally and who desire only 
a moderate-sized loan; and the law makes ample provision to 
supply every farmer in the United States who may come within 
these limits and who may desire to avail himself of its benefits, 
It plays no favorites. 

Any loan may be made for a period not less than 5 years nor 
more than 40 years, and may be repaid, in whole or in part, 
any time after the loan has run five years. No man need fear 
a foreclosure if he makes his annual or semiannual payment, 
and he- will never have any renewal fees to pay. I shall only 
point out one further feature of large advantage to the bor- 
rower in this law, and that is the installment plan of repay- 
ment, commonly called amortization. I can best illustrate this 
by taking the State of Indiana as an example. The farm- 
mortgage indebtedness of Indiana is about $132,000,000 and the 
average rate of interest is 6.2 per cent. This means that the 
farmers in Indiana are paying an average of $62 interest every 
year on every thousand dollars of their mortgage debt without 
reducing the principal at all. 

The land banks under the rural-credit law will make loans 
which are to be repaid in annual or semiannual installments. 
I will assume that the first loans will be made in our land dis- 
trict at 5 per cent. The annual interest charge on $1,000 at 5 
per cent is $50. Ifa farmer who is now in debt were to borrow 
money from a rural-credit bank at 5 per cent and would agree 
to pay an annual installment of $60.43, which is less than the 
average amount he now pays in our State for interest alone, 
and would make this payment for 36 years, he would discharge 
his debt in full. He will thus have repaid a debt of $1,000 with 
$375.48. This is what the new law will actually offer to Indiana 
farmers. It means such a reduction in interest rates that a 
farmer can actually pay principal and interest of his debt with 
less money than he is now paying for interest alone. 

It is the first banking law to be enacted by the Congress of 
the United States dedicated exclusively to the interest of farm 
borrowers. It makes farmers a preferred class of borrowers 
and will give them money for productive purposes at a lower 
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rate of interest than any other class of borrowers can secure it. 
Thus the Democratic Party has redeemed its promise to enact 
a rural-credit law which will place a farmer’s credit on a par with 
that of the merchant and the business man. Speaker ‘Clark 
has said publicly that the rural-credits law is one of the three 
greatest laws passed during this administration. 

I am proud of this record; I am proud of the part I have been 
permitted to take in the enactment of this law; and I am proud 
of my party. because it has fought a good fight and has kept 
faith with the farmers of the Nation. 


British Workmen Want Protection. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, with Presi- 
dent Gompers, of the American Federation of Labor, making 
speeches in Maine for President Wilson, who stands for the 
Underwood tariff law, it is interesting to note the attitude of 
the labor unions of Great Britain in opposition to the free- 
trade system that has so long prevailed there. Several years 
ago, after an extensive tour of Europe, Mr. Gompers published 
a book in which he depicted the deplorable condition in 
European industrial districts, but notwithstanding the misery, 
degradation, low wages, and poor living conditions which he 
then described, the chieftain of the American Federation of 
Labor has been a sturdy champion of the Democratic Party at 
least since the time of President Roosevelt. He opposed the 
Republican nominee in 1906 and in 1912 and is now openly in 
the field and on the stump for the Democratie candidate. 

GOMPERS STUMPS FOR WILSON. 

Indeed, if Mr. Gompers’s speech at Lewiston, Me., September 
8, is accurately reported in the Washington Herald of the next 
day, Mr. Gompers is much closer to the White House than most 
people have hitherto believed. Not only does Mr. Gompers laud 
the President in that speech, but he also takes occasion to de- 
nounce the Republican candidate, Mr. Hughes. After explain- 
ing his reasons for supporting Mr. Wilson, Mr. Gompers is 
quoted upon the Mexican situation and throws a side light upon 
the recognition of Carranza, which is highly important. Here is 
that reference: 


“ When the most critical situation had been reached and it seemed 
that every hope had been exhausted, representatives of the organized 
labor movement m Mexico came to the president of the American 
Federation of Labor and asked him to use influence to secure recog- 
nition of the Carranza government by the administration of President 
ie. Gompers said. 
letter from the president of the American Federation of Labor 
to . Wilson requested that he have patience with the le 
of Mexico and give them time to work out their year without the 
intervention of an outside power. Intervention did not take rene 
At the ber, 1915, m g of the executive council resi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor was instructed to te to 
President Wilson asking that he the Carranza government. 
It was about a month after that letter was sent that duaetaty of 
State Lansing notified the Mexican representative in this country that 
the administration formally recognized the existing government, so 
there was assured to the people of Mexico additional opportunity to 


work out their problems in accord with their own ideas and their 


understanding of their best interests. 
p LEGISLATION REGARDLESS OF FREE TRADE, 

It will be observed that Mr. Gompers’s intimacy with the 
President had to do with other than labor problems and that his 
support of the President in this campaign is regardless of what- 
ever has been said in the past about the miserable labor condi- 
tions in Great Britain and other countries, with which the 
United States had had to compete. It has made no difference 
whether the most serious piece of Democratic legislation, the 
Underwood low-tariff law, has remained on the statute books 
or not. Labor in the mills and workshops and upon the farm 
may be allowed to suffer just the same after the European war, 
so far as the present attitude of the president of the American 
Federation of Labor is concerned. President Wilson must be 
elected and the free-trade tariff law for the workers in the 
mills of America must be maintained at all costs. Note the 
difference with the trade-unionists of Great Britain. They 
have tasted the bitter cup of free trade and they want no more 
of it. Years ago they began to realize that free trade was a 
dream and that it operated to the advantage of other nations. 
When the late Joseph Chamberlain began to talk protection for 
Great Britain the British workmen, who had,been competing 
with European labor, began to applaud. They held meetings 


in Hyde Park and about Trafalgar Square and in their union 
meeting places. They began to realize that the American plan 
was a good plan and wanted to adopt it. Anyone who has 
traveled through Great Britain knows of this growing disposi- 
tion of the statesman and the workingman of that country to 
resort to the protective sys and yet the president of the 
American Federation of Labor argues for the reelection of the 
President, notwithstanding his responsibility for the existing 
tariff law, which was passed, as the President said, to make 
American industrialists “ whet their wits against the wits of the 
world.” 

I do not dispute with Mr. Gompers as a labor leader, because 
he is able and successful, but I do argue with him as a politician 
who stands for the destruction of the protective-tariff system in 
the United States. He commands respect as a labor chieftain 
and must be reckoned with, but as a politician, resisting a 
great economic principle which threatens the wage earners of 
the United States, he is subject to the criticism that attaches 
to any misdirected effort. 

BRITISH LABOR WANTS PROTECTION. 

In contrast with Mr. Gompers's political teachings, I present 
the action of the organized workers of Great Britaia, as re- 
ported from Birmingham, England, September 6. The report, 
which is appended, comes from the Philadelphia Record, a 
forceful Democratic newspaper, which is itself opposed to the 
doctrine of protection: 

BRITISH UNION LABOR TURNS TO HIGH TARIFF—-WORKMEN'S CONGRESS 

VOTES FOR RESTRICTION OF FOREIGN COMPETITION AFTER WAR—RES- 


TORATION OF RULES—WILL INSIST ON ALLEGED RIGHTS, NOW WAIVED 
TO INCREASE WAR PRODUCTION. 


BIRMINGHAM, EXGLAND, September 6. 


The trades-union co fain, took am representing nearly vs ty organized 


vagy ond of — in 


protection. 
A adoption of methods for ar bo 
pranie the aportan of cheap manufactured ieee at 
wer rates of wages and 12 — worse labor conditions than "peeved 
in this country.” Although these words themselves do not accept the 
principle of a 5 wall, the e among the labor 
8 and circles are inelined to regard the workmen as 
been won over to a complete change from free trade. One of 
tne la r members of the House of Commons said the meaning of the 
resolution was merely that measures should be taken to investigate 
E view to preventing the Unloading of cheap poode tx thi CAADEC etter 
ew to preventing the unloa eap n country after 
the war, which is much feared. 

The congress considered other resolutions as of importance 
for labor after the war, including one dealing with restoration of trades- 
union hts which have been suspended in order to increase the output 
in granting pensions to those incapacitated 

were denounced and demands were ad- 
cterized 


as “antediluvian 
old-fogyism ” of the pansions commission. 


Charles E. Hughes Known by His Words and Deeds. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ISAAC SIEGEL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, September 6, 1916. 


Mr, SIEGEL. Mr, Speaker, the thinking mer. of this country 
are asking the question as to whether the judicial opinions of 
Gov. Charles E. Hughes show him to be a man near and close 
to the people. With that in view, I shall present extracts of 
his decisions when on the Supreme Court Bench from 1910 to 
1916, and in each case it will be found that Gov. Hughes repre- 
sented the advanced thought of the Nation. One of the most 
important cases that ever came before the Supreme Court was 
that of Leo M. Frank. In an opinion written by Mr. Justice 
Holmes, with whom Mr. Justice Hughes concurred, in No, 237 
United States, page 345, the former said: 


Fs 1913, at Atlanta ana was carried on in 
—— and 


Thereu 
the 5 until 1 3 2 ve Fob law — 
not become due process of law by securing the assent of a terrorized 


jury. 

The 1 5 question in our minds is whether a petition all that 
a trial ce in the midst of a mob savagely and manifestly Intent 
on a single Peat — shown on its face unwarranted by the ca- 
tions, which may resumed to set forth the 5 indications 


of the fact at the petito oners’ command. This is not a matter for polite 
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presumptions ; we must look facts in the face. Any judge who has sat 
with juries knows that in spite of forms they are extremely likely to be 
impregnated by the environing atmosphere. And when we find the 
ju ent of the expert on the spot, of the judge whose business it was 
to preserve not only form, but substance, to have been that if one 
uryman yielded to the reasonable doubt that he himself later expressed 
n court as the result of most anxious deliberation, neither prisoner or 
counsel would be safe from the rage of a crowd, we think the presump- 
tion overwhelming that the jury responded to the 7 of the mob. 
Of course we are speaking on % of a case made the petition and 
whether it ought to be heard. m allegations of this gravity, in our 
opinion, it ought to be heard, whatever the decision the State. court 
may have „and it did not mean to set forth contradictory evidence 
or matter of rebuttal or to explain why the motions for a new and 
to set aside the verdict were overruled by the State court. There is 
no reason to fear an impairment of the authority of a State to punish 
the guilty. We do not think it impracticable in any part of this coun- 
try to have trials free from outside control. But to maintain this 
immunity it may be necessary that the supremacy of the law and of 
the Federal Constitution should be vindicated in a case like this. It 
may be that on a hearing a different complexion would be given to the 
judge's alleged request and expression of fear. But supposing the 
alle, facts to be true, we are of the opinion that if they were before 
the Supreme Court it sanctioned a situation upon which the courts of the 
Uni States should act, and if for any reason they were not before 
the Supreme Court it is our duty to act upon them now and to declare 
lynch law as little valid when practiced by a regularly drawn jury as 
when administered by one elected by a mob intent on death. 

In Miller v. Wilson (236 U. S. Repts., p. 373), Mr. Justice 
Hughes held constitutional a limitation of women’s workday to 
8 hours and their work week to 48 hours. In Coppage v. Kansas 
(236 U. S., p. 27) Justice Hughes was unable to indorse the 
views of the majority of the court to the effect that a Kansas 
statute declaring the Kansas statute making it a misdemeanor 
for an employer to require an employee to agree not to become 
or remain a member of any labor organization during the time 
of employment was unconstitutional. Justice Hughes felt that 
inasmuch as men had the right to choose freely whether they 
would join trades-unions and inasmuch as the law looks with 
favor upon membership therein for common industrial better- 
ment, the Legislature of Kansas had the right to forbid attempts 
to coerce an unwilling employee to agree to forego the exercise 
of his wholesome legal right of membership, even to the point 
of refusing him employment at all unless he was willing thus 
to agree not to do what he 2 and desirably might do, 
the exercise of his rights which he deemed to be his, not only 
legally but morally. 

In Truax v. Riach (239 U. S. Repts., p. 23) Justice Hughes 
held unconstitutional an Arizona statute requiring every em- 
ployer of more than five persons to employ not less thn 80 per 
cent qualified electors or native-born citizens of the United 
States. He thus showed that there was no room in this 
country for laws that would in any way attempt to discrimi- 
nate between native born and foreign born trying earnestly to 
earn a livelihood. In the recent Coca Cpla case he demon- 
strated that he had no use for those food manufacturers who 
were attempting to deceive buyers as to the ingredients con- 
tained in the food products which they were selling. No jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court has ever taken a stronger and more 
firm stand against the sale of adulterated food. This case is 
that of the United States v. Coca Cola Co. (241 U. S., p. 265). 

In conclusion let me quote from an address delivered by 
Goy. Hughes on October 19, 1907, at the dedication of a statue 
erected in memory of distinguished citizen of foreign birth: 

Fortunate also is it that we are becoming more and more free from 
racial and provincial prejudices, and are able to make a truer esti- 
mate of the many sources from which we have derived our national 
strength and the virtues of our citizenship. It is a pleasant though 
which frequently has been expressed, that the ancestors of most o 
those who settled the country in colonial days once lived in the 
German forests; we witness here, on a large scale, and after cen- 
turies of varied experience, what is virtually a reuniting of the de- 
scendents of a common stock. But however pleasing this may be to 
the historical imagination our unity and fact is not racial and does 
not depend upon blood AEETI whether near or remote. It is 
the unity of a common national idea; it is the unity of a common 
conception of the dignity of manhood; it is the unity of a common 
recognition of equal civil rights; it is unity in devotion to liberty, 
expressed in institutions designed to give every man a fair oppor- 
tunty for the exercise of his talents, and to make the activities of each 
subordinate for the welfare of all. To the maintenance of this ideal, 
and to the fulfillment of the purposes of our national organization 
each race has made contribution, and we are not truly Americans if 
we do not greatly rejoice in the fact that here is more than the work 
of any one people, and more than the product of any one experience; 
that to the making and to the e of this Commonwealth 
humanity has given of its best; and that its vigor and unprecedented 
strength are due in no small degree to the fusion of its diverse ele- 
ments. This is our common country. Whatever the abode 
of our ancestors, this is our home and will be the home of our children, 
and in our love for our institutions, and in our desire to maintain 
the standards of civic conduct, which are essential to their perpetuity, 
we recognize no difference in race or creed—we stand united, a con- 
tented pee le rejoicing in the acon and determined to meet the 
responsibilities of American ci nship. 

Mr. Speaker, Charles E. Hughes is typical of the American 
citizen who comes of foreign-born parents, but who loves our 
flag and country, and cherishes its institutions in a manner that 
indicates that he is for America at all times, 


Two Patriotic Services Which Should Elect Wilson. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED G. ALLEN, 


OF OHIO, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recor I include an editorial from the 
Cincinnati Post on September 6, 1916. 

The editorial is as follows: 

TWO PATRIOTIC SERVICES WHICH SHOULD ELECT WILSON. 


It would be difficult to overestimate the service which President 
pod Pep rendered to the Nation by preventing the strike of railroad 
e ees. 

hat the President is entitled to the bulk of the credit eyen his most 
captious critics must admit. 

Candidate Hughes has not been heard from on the subject, and, judg- 
ing by his P peal yp during the —. month, he probably will not be. 
The ex-justice, in his campaign for ident, seems to be acting on the 
theory that the ple are not interested in vital Issues. 

It would be ridiculous to aor that by forcing Congress to act with 
unprecedented promptness on the eight-hour law President Wilson per- 
manently settled all the differences between the railroads and the 
400,000 members of the four brotherhoods. 

But it is within the facts to Br that but for the enactment of this 
law this country would to-day be the throes of an industrial revolu- 
tion, the far-reaching consequences of which no man could forecast. 

When President llson 6 in it seemed to those who had 
knowledge of the inside facts of the situation that even the tremendous 
power and prestige of the presidential office could not avert the 
calamity of a 1 rallroad strike. 

President Wilson et ey ge to the crisis not only the power and pres- 
tige of his office, but that indomitable will to succeed, which is per aps 
the most marked characteristic of a personality richer in ster! ng ele- 
ments than that of any President since Lincoln. 

It was this same will to succeed, backed by moral courage of a high 
order, that enabled President Wilson to vindicate international law and 
establish the rights of neutral nations, in the submarine controversy 
with Germany, without going to war. 

If the arguments for President Wilson's reelection began with his 
settlement of the submarine controversy and ended with his action 
which averted the railroad strike, with nothing in between, he ought 
5 Pan hg of the support of every voter who puts patriotism above 

And yet those who know the President best know that his action in 
neither of these crises was in the slightest degree based upon political 


ency. 

n one case he incurred the aggressive hostility of many German- 
Americans who mistakenly allow love for their fatherland to kill their 
sense of justice. 

In the other case he has antagonized the powerful financial interests 
who own the railroads and who mistakenly allow their selfish interests 
to kill their sense of justice. 

That man is a fool who underrates the political influence of these 

ups, who, in their blindness of prejudice and greed, are deter- 
to “ get even” with Wilson. 

The question to be decided at the November election is whether such 
influences are powerful enough to defeat a President who has had the 
temerity to enforce the rights of America against Germany and the 
N of labor against capital. 

e believe that Wilson is justified in awaiting the decision with 
calmness and confidence. 


two 


Review of President Wilson’s Administration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD W. AUSTIN, 


OF TENNESSEE, ` 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, September 8, 1916. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I avail myself of the privilege 
granted by the House to extend my remarks by inserting n let- 
ter from Hon. Hannis Taylor to the National Business Men’s Re- 
publican Committee, of New York City, entitled “A Review of 
President Wilson's Administration.” Mr. Taylor is a lifelong 
Democrat; served this country with credit and distinction under 
the Cleveland administration as minister to Spain; is an nu- 
thority on diplomacy, and the author of a number of textbovks 
on international law: 


A REVIEW OF PRESIDENT WILSON’S ADMINISTRATION. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., September 5, 19. 
GENTLEMEN : I have received your letters in which you say: “May 
we have your name, indorsement, and moral enprors on committer for 
the election of Charles E. Hughes for President 2 © We should 
be very glad indeed to have you make your statement through this 
committee at the right time.“ Knowing Mr. Hughes to be a wise and 


ene statesman, an ey. able jurist, a man of affairs, a 
earless patriot with the courage of hi. 


is convictions, I can not doubt 
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his ability to deal successfully with the mighty problems with which 
the world in general and our raat gen in particular are now confronted. 
At this critica) moment in our history, with the war drums beating 
in every quarter, cera it will be a blessing to the country for the 
administration of a drifting and irresolute opportunist to be succeeded 
by that of a resolute statesman with positive convictions, whose firm- 
ness and moral dignity will be the best security for peace. But, ad- 
mitting all that to be true, have I, a lifelong Democrat who never 
voted a Republican ticket nor supported a Republican candidate, the 
right to support Mr. Hughes? 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY SUPERSEDED BY A POLITICAL DICTATORSHIP, 


I was invited to preside and did preside over a great political meet- 
ing held at Washington to ratify the first nomination of Mr. Wilson; 
I subscribed to his campaign fund; I gave him my cordial support in 
every 9 7 In the only personal letter I ever addressed to him I told 
him I had nothing whatever to ask of him, a promise to which I have 
faithfully adher Living as I do at the seat of government, with a 
large personal acquaintance with the leaders of both political parties, 
I have had exceptional opportunities to study at close range every act 
of Mr. Wilson's administration, foreign and domestic. I have watched 
all the currents and countercurrents that have influenced that inco- 
herent mass of inconsistent acts which he is pleased to call his policy. 
Thus, against my will and political associations, I have been forced 
conclude that po man who ever filled the Presidential office was so 
opposed to the 1 principles for which the Democratic Party stands 
as Mr. Wilson; that he is at heart a typical and extreme Federalist, 
intent upon the abnormal exaltation of the powers of the Executive 
and the humiliation of Congress. To use an epithet he once em- 
ployed in stigmatizing Jefferson, Mr. Wilson is “a philosophical radi- 
cal,” intent upon 5 the Presidency of the United States into 
& political dictatorship with himself as its head. 

THE NEW TYRANNY, 


I have scen Mr. Wilson trample under foot, apparently without re- 
morse, the party platform upon which he was elected and which he 
pledged his sacred honor to the people faithfully to carry out. I was 
near at hand when he drafted a second party platform, which he sent 
to St. Louls from the White House by one of bis agents with an 
imperious demand that it be acarpa by the convention as its act and 
deed. If he should be reelected, he will claim, of course, the right to 
repudiate, in whole or in rt, that second party platform, which is, 
in a very peculiar sense, the work of bis own nds. Thus the old 
Democratic Party, to which I have belonged all my life and which 
has heretofore expressed its corporate will throu representatives 
chosen from its ranks, has been for the moment abolish 
superseded by a political 8 created by an arrogant usurper, 
who bas demonstrated his utter inability to play the pretentious rôle 
he has prepared for himself. I can not, without a sacrifice of my self- 
respect, consent to support this new and preeminently undemocratic 
system of political tyranny, which would be a real menace to the coun- 
try and the Constitution were It not for the feebleness and inefliclency 
of its creator. The only thing that has ever justified dictatorships in 
the past has been the preeminent ability and authority, in moments of 
supreme peril, of the dictator himself, qualities whose conspicuous 
absence has rendered Mr. Wilson's unprecedented performances really 
grotesque. If our democratic system of government is to be over- 
thrown, let it be done by a masterful man, not by one so timid, so 
silly, as to compromise us in the eyes of the whole world by the false 
and ridiculous assertion that we are “too proud to fight.” 


AR. WILSON’S CONFESSION OF POLITICAL FAITH, IN WHICH HE CALLS THE 
PRESIDENCY “ THE REAL THRONE OF ADMINISTRATION.” 


Mr. Wilson's bitterest enemy will not dare to assert that, in his 
efforts to exalt abnormally the powers of the Presidency and to humili- 
ate Congress, he is at all inconsistent or unfaithful to the political 
creed which he proclaimed at the beginning of his career as a public 
man, In his well-known work entitled “ Congressional Government,” 
fifth edition, his thesis is that the Presidency was in an ideal state 
under the Federalist Party, when Congress was opened with the 
tacle of a cavalcade and presidential oration (“a King’s speech” of 
which he is so fond), followed by legislative nses and proces- 
sions in imitation of the anclent eantry of the British Crown con- 
ducted by the gentleman usher of the Black Rod at Westminster. In 
those good old days Mr. Wilson says: “He [the President) was consti- 
tuted one of the three great coordinate branches of the Government; 
his functions were made of the highest dignity; his privileges many 
and substantial * * è and there can be little doubt that, had the 
presidential chair always been filled by men of r character. of 
acknowledged ability, and of thorough political training it would have 
continued to be a seat of the highest authority and consideration, the 
true center of the federal structure, the real throne of administration, and 
the frequent source of politics” (p. 41). But, according to Mr. Wil- 
son's view, the evil days came with the development and assertion of 
the power of the people as vested in Congress—to use his own words, 
the “prestige” of the Presiden was “belittled by wth of con- 
Again to use his own words: “ That high 


„ or at least 


gressional power“ (p. 341). 
office [the Presidency] has fallen from its first estate of dignity because 
its power waned, and its power has waned because the power of 


Congress has become predominant” (p. 43). Mr Wilson's persistent 
aud sincere purpose since he was clothed by Democratic votes with the 
executive power, has been to put in force his Federalist theory of gov- 
ernment as 5 in his first book, with the rae in 
the center of the stage, and with Con prostrate at the feet of the 
presidential office. ome faithful artist should give to the American 
ple a graphic picture of our so called Democratic President as he 
Ferdl when, wrapped in the solitude of his monarchial tendencies, 

e delivers his “ King’s speech,“ from “the real throne of administra- 
tion,” to an awe-stricken Congress. It is this new condition of things 
which oes Wilson is now asking the American people to make per- 
manent, 

MR. WILSON’S LIBEL ON THE CHARACTER OF JEFFERSON. 

As all the world knows, Jefferson assumed the Presidency firmly 
resolved to abolish, at once and forever, “ the King’s speech” to Con- 
gress, with all the other monarchical flummery which Mr. Wilson so 
adores. Jefferson's now obsolete theory was that “the real throne 
of administration“ should be not in the White House but in Congress, 
where the voice of the people could be heard. He therefore informed 
both Houses in writing, on cember 8, 1801, that “ the King’s speech“ 
would henceforth be superseded by the presidential message, which 
continued as a pare American institution for more than a century, 
until abolished by Mr. Wilson in favor of the monarchical usage of 
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Federalist times. When his habitual bitterness toward all who oppose 
him or differ with him is taken into account can we wonder at the 
cynical and contemptuous spirit in which he cluims that Jefferson was 
merely a poseur, a deliberately insincere demagogue, an aristocrat 
masquerading in the garb of a leader of the common 8 In his 
History of the American People, Volume IV, pages 3 and 4, Mr. Wilson 
a “Mr, Jefferson, an aristocrat and yet a philosophical radical, 
deliberately practiced the arts of the ponuda, and exhibited often- 
times the sort of insincerity which subtle natures yield to without loss 
of essential 3 Gen. Jackson was incapable of arts or 

tions of any kin He was, in fact, what his partisans loved to call 
him, a man of the people, of the common people. Mr. Jefferson was 
only a patron of the pie, appealed to the rank and file, believed in 
them, but shared neither their tastes nor their passions.” There is a 
crystal lake in the high Sierras so fathomless that it reflects only 
the image of the traveler who looks into its depths. And so, when 
the autocrat, with monarchical tendencics, who now misrepresents the 
party Jefferson founded, looks into that fathomless mind he can not 
comprehend, he sees only his own image, which he has unconsciously 
painted. What Mr. Wilson has said so viciously and so unnecessarily 
of the dead Jefferson, whose shoes he is now attempting to fill, is 
simply a precious bit of self-revelation. The “ aristocrat,” the “ philo- 
sophical radical,” who “ Leann cin À practices the arts of the poli- 
tician,” is now the President of the United States, seeking reelection in 
defiance of his solemn pledge not to be a candidate to succeed himself. 


MR. WILSON’S REVIVAL OF “TIE KING’S SPEECH” AND HIS MARKED 
AVERSION TO PERSONAL CONTACT WITH THE PEOPLE. 


If specific proof is demanded of that assertion it is to be found in 
Mr. Wlison's sudden and arbitrary abolition of the inaugural ball and 
of the New Year's receptions, which since the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment have been the sacramental ties binding the Presidency to the 
rank and file of the people: Even the cold and exclusive Adamses 
were willing to mingle with the people at inaugural balls and New 
Year's receptions. But Mr. Wilson can not go that far. He has be- 
come so proud, so pretentious, so monarchical in his habits of life 
the he considers it necessary, even in the summer season, to set up 
“the real throne of administration” in the great palace of Shadow 
Lawn, the vulgar and ostentatious creation of a multimillionaire. 

Since Mr. Wilson's abrupt and ruthless abolition of the inaugural 
ball and New Year's tions—institutions as old as the Govern- 
ment itself—the uninvited masses of the people have been deprived of 
the privilege of roaching, on such occasions, “ the real me of 
administration.” ose who enter the White House when enter- 
tainments are given, must be specially invited by a gilded and embossed 
card, delivered, not through the mails, but by presidential messengers. 
And even when the President delivers “the King's 8. h” in the 
Hall of the House of Representatives, the general public is severely 
excluded. No one can go even to the galleries without a special card 
of admission. We may confidently ex that after the inauguration 
of the new President on the 4th of March next, he will announce at 
once, as Jefferson did, the abolition of “the King’s speech,“ with all 
the monarchical flummery attending it; and the revival of the inaugural 
ball and New Year's receptions, which had become cherished parts of 
our national life. 


“ COURT FAVORITES" INTRODUCED EY MR. WILSON INTO AMERICAN POLITICS. 


After the abolition of the two Democratie institutions just mentioned. 
Mr. Wilson resolved to filll the vacuum not only by the revival of 
the “ King’s „ but by the introduction into American politics 
of “court favorites,” an institution imported into England from Scot- 
land by James I, a monarch often spoken of as the intellectual and 

litical progenitor of the dictator under whom we now live. Follow- 
ng in the path of his great progenitor, Mr. Wilson drove from his 
cabinet, at a time when they ots most needed by the country, the two 
dominating minds that refused to bow to his insolent and self-seeking 
dictatorship. Thus the way was cleared for the completion of that 
system of political absolutism under which our Government is now 
carried on by a’ group of obscure and inefficient individuals—Mr, 
Wilson’s personal creations, dependent ministers,” who are “ mere 
agents of the King's will.“ 

At the head of the “ court favorites” thus introduced by Mr. Wilson 
into American politics stands his Duke of Buckingham, Col. Edward 
Makepeace House, connected only through his middle name with the 
august office of ambassador of ambassadors. with which he could not 
possibly have been associated through even the remotest knowledge 
of diplomacy or international law. We know that Carr and Villiers 
were elevated to supreme power by James I by reason of their personal 
beauty, but, as Col. House not seem to possess that quality, the 
source of the unbounded influence of this obscure and untrained person 
over the President of the United States is a sealed mystery which it seems 
must remain forever unbroken. At a critical time in our diplomatic 
history, when an unselfish, patriotic, and unfettered President would 
have summoned Mr. Olney, Mr. Choate, Mr. John Bassett Moore, Sen- 
ator O'GorMay, or Senator Hoxn Sun, Mr. Wilson turned to an 
obscure personal favorite, unknown to the people and never trusted b; 
them, who is aboat as well adapted to the delicate functions of hi 
diplomacy as a cobbler to the work of a mathematical astronomer. 0 
great office is ever filled in the Cabinet, on the bench, or elsewhere, 
without loud suggestions of the dominating influence of Col. House; and 
when the office of Secretary of State was made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Bryan, the newspapers heralded the fact, never denied from 
the White House, that it was entirely at the colonel’s dis 1 if he 
would deign to accept it. Mr. Wilson is so obsessed b, he “ court 
favorite” idea, that he does not seem to understand that the great 
offices of state are not his 3 8 to be bestowed upon 
obscure and incomptent individuals, en ely unconnected with our 
public life, simply because it sujts his personal interest and convenience 
so to bestow them, but the property of the people held only in trust 
by him for their benefit. - 

Mr. Hughes has done well in denouncing in his campaign speeches the 
indefensible selfisuness which has prompted Mr. Wilson to fill very 
many of the highest offices in the Government, at home and abroad, 
with fameless and soon ic persons, to many of whom he is ob- 
ligated by reason of political services of a journalistic character. 

All the world knows that, at the most critical moment in our 
diplomatic history, our Diplomatic Service has been weighted down, 
with a few exceptions, by such inexperienced and obscure persons as 
were never before accredited to the great posts. If anyone is 
skeptical on that subject, let him but turn his eyes to the capitals of 
France and the British Empire, where the most critical diplomatic 
work is now being carried on. Mr. Wilson, who has thus dragged our 


— 


Diplomatic Service down a point never reached before, refused 
aa the beginning of his . to give either aid or repe 
to.a bill carefully devised for its improvement, and introduced in 

House by Mr. gag be of the Committee on Rules 


District. in 
residence or pro defiance of a statute we that o 
—— (aiad r fide — — of the Distri shail 


has beem tried by the courts and juries of the which have 
exclusive Jurisdiction ever it, and 12 has been solemniy ae a 
those Is that 1 — be ousted from his office on account 9 his 


k of legal capaci hold it. And yet, in open defiance of . — 
— — hg 55555 
iison; and the people of the District of Col ia have been thus 


deprived. eg his act, aided by a er flaw in procedure, of 
ya serap of local self-government the Y possessed, simply because 
— de Prad — 4 =a United States owed ry: tical debt to a political 


—— r. Surely the new President will not be slow in redre g this 
— whose author seems to be devoid of all sense of legality. 


MR. WILSON’S FLAGRANT BREACH OF HIS SOLEMN COVENANT NOT TO BE 
A CANDIDATE TO SUCCEED HIMSELF. 


Mr. Wilson enjoys the very unenviable distinction of being the first 

President ever accused, so far as I know, of breaking the solemn 
“promises and covenants "’ 8 with the people in the party platform 

upon which he sought and obtained their votes. Under our rigid 

and complex 4 the honor system, under which the people 

give their suffrages in exchan for the promises and covenants” 

. 5 by ee oy pette pa rms, is at once vital and fundamental. 
un it t 


or Norris h on the head when he sald in a speech 
delivered at Washington a few months ago: The ae evil in 
American politics to app the 88 8 question of 


are too plain rstood. Unless E ne legitimate to argue, 


of the party platform as completeiy as if he took an oath to that effect 
in a court of justice. Such has always been wg 8 understand- 
mg of Py American people since 1 nor 

. Wilson’s case are these: The . —— latform of 
1912, — every clause of a he solemnly pledged himsel 8 


adoption of an Dray ng 7 the Constitution making the President of 


If ever a man had the right to sane for another, Mr. — 
— 8 creator of Mr. Wilson, who took the nomination away m thi 


Mr. Wilson but to bind him by his words. s accredite 

re 8 and any speech Mr. 82 canvassed ner —.— in his 
Interest. making nanpi 
people what his—Mr. Wi 
‘or a 12. Ms term. Ata 


in every way put we present him 
2 he President and g pe ge 
in order cure delegates ; that he need spend no time in —— 7 nd 


of ambition and on bended 
service. That is our ideal President, and we ne to you a man w. > 
measures up to that ideal.” I was in Indianapolis at the time and heard 
those words as they were ken by Mr. Bryan to at least 7,000 people 
assembled in front at the State House. When that part of Mr. KJ 
speech. pledgin 7 Wilson to a single term was 
bad 5 So f: . estioning the fth biieat! 
seen it. om m questionin e accuracy 0 e pu on, 
he added that he had said the same t * lage e all his Mee Wiis everywhere, 
ag any honest man undertake to say Bronce ang 
Bryan, as his accredited representative —. esman, canvas 
the country and pledge him to a single term, as — Wilson’s— 
construction of the Baltimore pean — Popes ee as completely bound 
2 honor as if he had made that vot Machia in his own words? 
If that is not so then the politi morality — sau governs here; 
ee —.— American honor system is at an end all such pledges as 
peyan gave: to. the oe poopie as Mr. Wilson’ 5 — —.— are abso- 
inte pa has ever claimed that Mr. Wilson 1 at 
that Mr. Soraa was not authorized to Baithinore 5 te a single 
tate as 1 Wilson’s—construction of = ore re een 
Painful and humillating as the fact must be minded 
Democrat, it can not be pated that, despite the —.— x made 
to the le ue br Mr. Bryan in his name, Mr. Wilson, w t 
elect, set to work to find some loophole through w which to escape 
from the double obligations by which he was bound and foot. A 
sensitive mind, fully conscious of = obligations of promises and cove- 
nants,” would have been appalled b — dimculties 
such an undertaking. On June 4,1912, 
man of the Judiciary Committee of the . —— had offered an t 
to the Constitution making the President ineligible for a second term. 
It was that pending amensinent to which the Baltimore convention that 
met on June 25 directly referred. . Wilson was therefore bound by 
every principle of honor and of duty to insist that.the then pen 
5 to y hich an ea the a oniy by the platen but by 
solemn promises given to the people * s name, 
should. be made at once a part of the fundam 
circumstances what did he or dia he do? Did he strive to secure the 
— tion of the amendment or did x o arete and actively intrigue 
efeat it? Let the answer to t estion come from his able and 
— rienced advocate and apologi 5 George —.— who, in 
attempting to make a case for him in the North American Review for 
February, 1916, made instead admissions that render all future attempts 
to defend him him hopeless. 


said: “But after the election of Mr. Wilson upon a 
g the candidate to ‘the principle’ avowed, the propo- 
sition was rent rg in the Senate, and on February 1, 1913, it was 
ad by that body, 17 =e Republicans voting’ afirma- 
tively and only 1 Democrat, Mr. Shively of Indiana, voting in the ne — 
tive.” The sentiment of the House was overwhelmingly in favor of 
resolution, but the Democratic leaders, feeling that their newly elected 
President was entitled to consultation upon a matter of so much im- 

rtance and ha no late information respecting his attitude. de- 
erred action until his views could be ascertained. M 
while the President-elect intervened in the letter to Mr. af Mitchell 
Palmer, dated February 13, which was duly exhibited to Chairman 
Clayton and other prominent Representatives, who promptly bowed to 
the wish of their new leader and buried the resolution.” 

Thus. in by far the most studied and formal effort ever made to 
apologize for Mr. Wilson’s wanton conduct in this regard, his advo- 
cate admits that the amendment, to whose adoption he was so solemnly 
bound by a double pledge, after its adoption by the Senate, was defeated 
in the House, where the sentiment was overwhelmingly in favor“ of 
8 the active oe ree solicitation of Mr. Wilson, intriguing through 

Mr. A, Mitchell Palmer, not as an individual, but as 

hepiend of — Democratic caucus. In describing that letter, Collier's 
for November 6, 1915, — “Mr. Wilson dictated a Img iali about 
1,500 words in length, and sent it to Representative A. Mitchell Palmer, 
of 1 then chairman of e Democratic caucus.” Thus 
even Mr. Wilson's advocates and ——— are forced to admit that 
the machinery of the Democratic arm was eke, employed ei a bim 
to defeat its and his solemn pledge to the people to Ii mit the presiden 
to a single term: 


MR. WILSON’S UNFAITHFUL CONDUCT A WARNING TO THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE TO LIMIT THE PRESIDENT TO A SINGLE TERM. 

Mr. Wilson bas demonstrated by his conscienceless conduct, as de- 
scribed above, the lengths to which an abnormally ambitious and selfish 
man, lustful of power and office, may go in chasi the phanton of a 
second term. e trampled Revere — things which most men hold 
most dear by actively in 2 Bg destroy the single-term plank of the 
Baltimore platform, th e use of Democratic ak | eratara 
even before his 3 == How pathetic and humiliating it all 
is when we recall M ao gone golden words: “ We present him [Mr. 
Wilson] not only quait in every way, but we 83 him pledged 
to a single term, that he may be your President and spend no ee 

dividing patronage in order to secure delegates; that he need spen: 
time in dare for reelection; that be at ls give you all his thought 
and all his heart and all his energy. That a Meal President, and 
we present to you a man who Measures up to ideal.” Honest and 
noble- minded as he how sore at heart Mr. Beas must be when. he 
looks down on his fallen idol who has done all the ey Y he said he 
would not do. The best work Mr. Bryan has ever done has been em- 
bodied in his efforts to protect his country against the terrible and 

owing evils of a second term. In the In anapolls speech, In which 
fe pledged Mr. Wilson to a single term, he said: “ Eighteen years ago, 
when I was a young man, a Member of Congress, I introdu a resolu- 
Fer 5 an amendment limiting the President to a single term 
n office. 

“Three times when I was a candidate for office I announced imme- 
diately after my * that if I were elected I would not be 
a candidate = a 1 term.” Mr. Wilson has manifested his in- 

titude for all — 4 has done for him not only by forein 

im out of his Cabinet and becoming a candidate for a second term, bu 
by wrecking the cause for which Mr. Bryan has battled so long 
and so unselfishly. In Mr. Wilson’s so-called St. Louis platform 
there is not a word about a second term. Those who understand 
Mr. at nny character know perfectly well that he has a courage that 
can. when aroused, rise to the hel 1 1 of any occasion. The great 
moral and patriotic duty of his life is upon him now. He knows, 
as no other man knows, how wretched and faithless Mr. Wilson's 
conduct a been in violating — —.— t, to. Bi not to seek a second 
term. He therefore owes it is 3 for con- 
sistency, to stand 1 the eee so long and so force- 
fully. He owes it to the American le, he owes it to truth and 
. — to rise in his high place in t Nation and, sinking partisan- 
ship in = triotism, denounce Mr. Wilson's candidacy because he knows 

shonest nominee.” In the presence of Mr. Wilson's broken 
—— he solemnly pledged him- 
port him for a second term? 


Is it le that such a man as Mr. Wilson, who, to promote his 
inordinate and selfish ambition, has deliberately violated the solemn 
“promises and covenants” for whose performance he — his 
sacred honor to the American people, can, for a second time, be ele- 
vated by their votes. to the chief magistracy of this Nation? That 
is now the — of questions, the issue of issues, which, as it 
involves the moral Spor gnore. of the le of the United States, can 
neither be concealed * — Wilson's partisans within the 

mocratic Party, 1 Serene in their duty to the 
— — neg — 1 — — which Jefferson founded, may shout 


“Noe florid pan nor honeyed lines of rhyme, 
Can blazon evil deeds, or consecrate a crina” 


No matter whether 8 Bryan 


a special of our oray American Constitution; for the las 
14 years I bave lived — Washington, where T ve watched its 
practical 8 8 as u machinist might watch the 


5 I do at Carlie 0 Sa 

gravest defect our National 
. — people Was all others combined. e 117 the lack 
of that amendment prohibiting a second * which Mr. Wilson's 
1 almost insane 


His 

to succeed himself has deprived him of the power to be really 
useful at a critical moment in our history. His ceaseless pursuit of 
— will-o’-the-wisp Moen a a term has led “hie into all kinds 
and morasses . him in none Tee 

2 t him on Hoth sides o 
to do no 2 — je man nasa yl — . 
to aan a typical illustration of course is hi 
change of front as to the exemption of American vessels 5 — tolls 
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of Missouri, on 
v 


which good and wise men have disagreed. 

further than the statement that honesty and 
decency forbade Mr. Wilson's departure from the positive mandate on 
tform, which he specially and ear- 


that part 
which declares 


gave us brilliant and conclusive reasons xoy 


these lous acrobatic 63 which only a sublime and 
fatalistic vanity could inspire, 

son, “an aristocrat and yet a philosophical radical,” who, he says, 
8 8 practiced the arts of the poutat; and yet exhibited 
oftentimes the sort of insincerity which subtle natures yield to without 
the loss of essential inte. Can the American people so stretch 
its mantle of Christian charity as to bring the “subtle” Mr. Wilson 
within his own saving clause? Can they force themselves to believe 
that he has been able to commit his graver offenses “ without the loss 
of essential integrity? 


MR, WILSON’S UTTER FAILURE TO UPHOLD OUR DIGNITY AS THE GREATEST 
F THE NEUTRAL NATIONS. 


Instead of offending all true Democrats by assailing the “ essential 
integrity of Jefferson“; instead of tage oe at genius and patriot as 
“an aristocrat,” as a “philosophical radical,“ as “a patron of the 
eat ol Mr. Wilson should have devoted himself more carefully to the 
study of the great Virginian’s ars sm work in laying the foundations 
of the modern law of neutrality, of which he seems to have only a haz 
notion. When the European nations were, then as now, tearing eac 
other to pieces on land and sea Jefferson was wise and thrifty enough 
to 8 that the American clipper ships then decorating our Atlantic 
seaboard could do a t business, as they did, if an enforceable law 
of neutrality could be created. Really the greatest of Jefferson's 
achicvements, from a practical point of view, is represented by his part 
in the creation of the modern law of neutrality, by which the world has 
been governed from his time down to its recent abolition by the British 
and German Empires. And yet Jefferson's work, intellectual as it was, 
would have been a faflure had it not been for the stern moral dignity 
of Washington, who understood that the very essence of neutrality 
depends upon an unswerving impartiality that refuses to favor one 
belligerent as against the other. When Jefferson, full of love and 

rtisan feeling for France, showed signs of sympathy for Genet's desi 
o make our shores bases for French expeditions against Great Britain, 


Washington planted his great foot on the earth and sald, “ No! He 
3 to play favorites; he refused to make fish of one and flesh of 
other. 


If Mr. Wilson had only been wise enough and honest cnough to learn 
that great yet simple lesson from the master character, how much higher 
in the respect of the world should we stand to-day! 1 sympathize with 
him in his partiality for the allies. I also have British blood in my 
veins, but not so much as he has—one-half. Mr. Wilson constantly for- 
gets, when he expresses distrust of people with foreign blood in their 
veins, what a typical hyphenated citizen he himself really is. 

If 1 were in pore 1 know 1 would be tempted, just as Jefferson was, 
to do very unlawful things for great and glorious France, never so 
oe so heroic, as now. But all such weakness is unworthy when 

e gay of neutrality is involved. Mr. Wilson should have refused, 
as Washington did, to play favorites; he has had no right, legal or 
moral, to be the secret ally of the-allies, while claiming to be neutral. 

f I were to yield to my personal feelings I would favor France and 
Great Britain as against Germany; but | would not favor either at the 
expense of the neutral commerce of the United States, which Mr. 
Wilson has shamefully failed to defend, We have been outraged and 
trampled upon on the high seas by both the German and British 
Empires without any real satisfaction from either. The mangled 
bedies of American men, women, and children, one of them of my own 
family connection, have floated away unavenged from the wreck of the 
Lusitania; the cotton of the South, the food products of the Middle 
West, the mineral products of the far West have been unlawfull 
seized by the British Navy as contraband ; the mails have been violated, 
without any substantial redress. Mr. Wilson does not seem to under- 
stand that the primary pu of our diplomatic system is to obtain 
actual redress for wron. one to our citizens, and not to put into 
circulation rhetorical diplomatic literature whose force would be double 
if its volume were reduced by more than one-half. We have had notes, 
notes, notes, like Amos Cottle’s poem, with ' lines 40,000, cantos 25; 
but we have had no actual redress of any practical kind. To the 
intolerable wrongs inflicted on the rsons and property of our neutral 
and unoffending citizens by the British and German Empires, we have 
only respond with paper bullets bearing the pathetic inscription, 
“Too proud to fight!" 

From the foundation of the Government it has been considered the 
high duty of the President to appoint to the office of Secretary of State 
the foremost statesman and diplomatist of the country. Washington 
was not too proud to lean upon Jefferson; Jefferson upon Madison; 
Taylor upon Webster; Pierce upon Marcy; Lincoln upon Seward; 
Grant upon Hamilton Fish; Hayes upon Evarts; Cleveland upon 
Olney; McKinley upon John Hay; Roosevelt poe Elihu Root, But 
at the most critical moment in our diplomatic history Mr. Wilson feels 
that he is omnipotent enough to get along with Mr. Robert Lansing 
and Col. Edward Makepeace House! Who can wonder that Mr. 
Hughes, in arraigning Mr. Wilson, should say: “If we are to have a 
Secretary of State, we want a man who will stand before the world as 
a man of learning, of skill, of experience, of power.” Mr. Wilson's 

test weakness is his sublime and flamboyant egotism, which de- 
udes him with the fancy that he is strong enough to clear the execu- 
tive stage of all possible rivals so that he may star alone. He thinks 
that as the maker of “the king's speech” he should be “the whole 
show; he does not believe there is glory enough for all; he thinks 
that all power and importance should be vested in himself, no matter 


how much the country may suffer thereby. Thus he presents the 
thetic image of a vain and vacillating opportunist struggling in a 

„ and refusing to be aided by stronger and more experien men, 
use he is unwilling that Tyan should share with him the glory 

of doing things. What would appen if Mr. Wilson should suffer a 
genuine spasm of patriotic unselfishness, free from all self-seeking, 
self-glorification of any kind? 


THE MEXICAN HORROR, 


No American can look upon the Mexican horror without a sense of 
n; no Democrat can look upon it without a sense of humiliation, 
use the grave condition of things existing when President Wilson 
entered into office has been converted into a prolonged drama of death 
destruction by his unprecedented and offensive intermeddling with 
the internal government of a friendly State, in open defiance of the 
most elementary principle of international law. As Mr. Wilson took 
into his own hands the management of this business by the 8 
of his special and confidential agent, Mr. John Lind (the 
n nal kesman and representative” in the regulation of the 
internal pe tics of Mexico), he made himself directly and 1 
responsible for all that has happened since that time. e opened 
Pandora's box when he dared to trample upon that elementary prin- 
ciple of the law of nations, which sternly forbids one State to inter- 
meddle in the internal politics of another, by applying that grossly 
unlawful pressure that resulted in the deposition of the de facto 
President, Huerta, the only man capable of maintaining order, who had 
been actually recognized by Great Britain, France, 3 Russia, 
Spain, and Japan. It is almost incredible that an American President. 
claiming to be an upholder of the law of nations, should have dared 
to intermeddle with the internal politics of Mexico, not only by at- 
tempting to destroy its de facto ruler, reco; ed as de jure by many 
of the world powers, but by declaring that such ruler would not be 
permitted to be a candidate for the office of President at the election 
which Mr. Wilson demanded. As there is no precedent for such flagrant 
and insulting intermeddling in the internal politics of a friend] tate, 
can we wonder at the Mexican hatred of Americans, which Mr. Wilson's 
unlawful conduct has so intensified? 

After deposing Huerta, President Wilson recognized, in his place and 
stead, Gen. Carranza, who seems to revel in the destruction of American 
lives and property and in the pitiless persecution of the Catholic 
Church. I have had from the lips of one of the sufferers, a religious 
born in the South, a description of the conditions that have driven 
from their convents many nuns who were compelled to put on secular 
dress and to seek shelter in Catholic homes from outrages, too terrible 
for words, inflicted upon their assoclates. I have talked with an exiled 
Mexican bishop for under the Carranza régime into hiding for months 
in humble abodes in order to save his life. Will Mr. Wilson's blindest 
partisan contend that any good thing has so far resulted from his 
unlawful and offensive intermeddling with the internal affairs of this 
friendly State? When our citizens have appealed to him for protec- 
tion they have been told to fly for their lives; when they have asked 
him to obtain indemnity for their losses they have been comforted only 
by a vague and icy smile, 

When the future historian undertakes to reduce to some kind of order 
Mr. Wilson's bewildering and fantastic performances in 
be forced to confess that in one particular at least he has been 
brilliantly consistent—that whenever he has professed to do one 
thing he has invarlably done the opposite. After a correct and osten- 
tatious declaration that the Mexican people haye the right te fight 
it out among themselves; that we have no right to intervene in 
their internal affairs, he set on foot two armed interventions, both of 
which have ended in pitifully lame and impotent conclusions. After 
the publication of a sound state paper setting forth the best of reasons 
why we should not sell arms and munitions to neighbors, actively en- 

ged in disturbing our ce by cutting their own throats, he reversed 

imself by expressly authorizing what he had sternly condemned. 

On July 10, 1915, a great American senpa ger stated the case fairly 
when it said: The only Mexican since Diaz able to keep order in Mexico 
City was Huerta. President Wilson declared a sort of personal war on 
him, with the armed forces of the United States. Mr. Wilson drove 
Señor Huerta out of Mexico and is now keeping him out, while permit- 
ting the other Mexican revolutionary leaders and plunderers to come and 
go freely. ‘The export of ammunition to Mexico is permitted, then for- 

idden, then repermitted in spasmodic fits and starts.” That “ spas- 
modic fits and starts” policy. represents the cnly contribution actually 
made by a nervous, fidgety, and irresolute opportunist, who has agera- 
vated a difficult situation, first, by a wanton disregard of an elementary 
principle of international law; second, by the lack of that kind of con- 
sistency and force which a commanding President would have supplicd. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND AND PRESIDENT WILSON CONTRASTED, 


In the famous Venezuelan case, President Cleveland, backed by his 
great Secretary of State, Mr. Olney, demonstrated what a President of 
real moral dignity and authority could accomplish through unbending 
resolution, even against the greatest of the world powers, at a time when 
our military and naval unpreparedness was at its height. Diplomacy 
draws its strength not so much from the man behind the gun as from 
the man behind the pen, when that man, speaking not as a timid rheto- 
riclan but as the real mouthpiece of a great compelling Nation like our 
own, is known to be one who means what he says. Great Britain bowed 
at the critical time in question to our primacy in the New World, be- 
cause Lord Salisbury knew that when President Cleveland 
and inevitable construction on the Monroe doctrine, whic 
is industriously striving to undermine, he was ready to maintain it even 
at the cost of our last dollar and our last man. President Cleveland 
never said once: We are too proud to fight.” 

Since Mr. Wilson has forced an unwilling Congress to crown 95,000,000 
of American citizens with a bitter national humiliation throygh the ab- 
ject surrender of their sacred rights to the imperious demands of a 
mere bandful, it is im ible not to recall the splendid courage of Presi- 
dent Cleveland who, in 1894, with the great Richard Olney at his side 
as wg ne J General, appealed under like circumstances to the courts, 
whose final judgment was recorded in the Debs case, In which the Su- 
—.— Court of the United States said: “ The strong arm of the National 

overnment may be put forth to brush away all obstructions to the 
freedom of interstate commerce or the transportation of the mails. If 
the cmergency arises, the Army of the Nation and all its militia are at 
the service of the Nation to compel obedience to its laws.” With the 
entire force and este of the American people at his command, Mr. 
Wilson preferred to display upon his banner the now familiar device— 
“Surrender.” Thus en Sunday morning last occurred the most abject 
moment in the life of this Republic when the chiefs of the four railroad 
brotherhoods, who had frightened and coerced the President of the 


Mexico, he will 
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United States by a threat, put Into his hand the four pens (their trophies 
ef victory) with which he signed, as his act and deed, the fatal —— 
sion that the Government of this Nation, while in his keeping, had lost 
the right to think and act as a free agent! 

“One hour of Grover Cleveland or Theodore Roosevelt would have 
settled the question,” said Representative GILLETT, of ts, 
0 5 Wilson listened to the voice of expediency and failed in 

s duty.” 

MR. CLEVELAND’S ESTIMATE OF MR. WILSON. 


What a pleating it would be if we could have Mr. Cleveland now! 

But as we can not, we must be content to profit by his estimate, very 
carefully made, of the only Democrat who has occupied the White 
House since that time. For some years Mr. Cleveland lived at Prince- 
fon while Mr. Wilson was at the head of that institution, participat- 
ing with him in its management. Thus he was able to study the 
resident of Princeton at close range and to see him from every angle. 
n the light of such intimate knowledge the great ex-President made 
a very careful estimate of Mr. Wilson, which he deliberately expressed 
at Princeton in no vague or uncertain terms. I therefore appeal to 
ev Cleveland Democrat to ascertain what that estimate was and to 
wei it well before he consents to vote for the reelection of a man 
who solemnly pledged himself neither to seck nor accept a second term. 
By his bad faith in breaking the solemn “promises and covenants” 
contained in the platform upon which the people elected him; by his 
cold-blooded selfishness in building up a personal and litical dicta- 
torship upon the ruins of the y’ that ted him, Mr. Wilson has 
fully. confirmed all that Mr. Cleveland said of him. It would be a sad 
commentary on human nature if such an eh apna Lag line of presi- 
dential conduct had not aroused in the minds of the real leaders of 
the Democratic Party, many of whom refused to attend “ the cut-and- 
dried” St. Louis cob vention (the ripe fruit of Mr. Wilson's political 
dictatorship), a sense of indignation and revolt, whieh is only kept 
down by a noble spirit of loyalty and self-abnegation that impels them 
to believe that the future of the party might be injured by the dethron- 
ing at this critical moment of a leader whom they despise personally 
and distrust politically. 


THER THINGS MR. WILSON STANDS FOR. 
2 


As Mr. Wilson was careful to define beforehand in books most of the 
political theories and vagaries he has put into practice since his eleva- 
tion to the Presidency, it is very pr to germ precisely the things 
he now stands for. In the first place, he stands for the new and 
revolting political gospel which teaches that bad faith should be made 
the basis of American politics by dispensing the President of the United 
States from the performance of the solemn “ promises and covenants" 
made by him to the 1 in party platforms ; in the second, for the 
contention that the idency is the true center of the Federal 
structure, the real throne of administration, and the frequent source 
of policies"; in the third, for the contention that “that high office 
{the Presidency] has fallen from its first estate of dignity because its 
power has waned, and its power has waned use the power of Con- 
gress has become predominant”; in the fourth, for the contention that 
the old condition of thi should be restored by making the Congress 
a subordinate and dependent body, subject to the direction and control 
of the Executive; in the fifth, for the contention that “the King's 
speech” should be reestablished in the place of the presidential mes- 
sage, which the “aristocrat,” the“ pay ge pe radical,” the “ patron 
of the ag Jefferson, ina ‘ated; in sixth, for the contention 
that the ident should not mingle with the uninvited masses of 
the people at inaugura! balls and New Year's Day receptions; in the 
seventh, for the contention that a Democratic ident should 
ex officio, the political dictator of his party; in the eighth, for a 
and vacillating foreign poner based on the false and humiliating as- 
sumption that we are “ too prong to figbt” ; in the ninth, for the most 
eee —— appropriations ever made in the history of the 

erican 0. 

The — Pe the Baltimore platform are these: We- denounce the 
oe waste of money wrung from the — by oppressive taxa- 
on ugh the lavish appropriations of Republican Congresses, which 
have kept taxes high and reduced the purchas power of the 2 
toll. e demand a return to that simplicity and economy which befits 
a democratic Government and a reduction in the number of useless 
offices, the salarics of which drain the substance of the people.” 
that burning denunciation the Republican national committee has just 
made this laconic and crushing reply: The total ‘ appropriations’ of 
the last Republican Congress (two sessions) amounted to $2,054,- 
000,000. The appropriations of this Congress (two sessions) will to 
at least $3,400, . The increase in the appropriations due to pre- 
paredness is $390 „000, which leaves an increase of $200,000, of 
actual appropriations over last session.” Is it strange that in the 
presence of such a humiliation Mr. Wilson should have cried out in his 

of acceptance. just delivered in the summer palace at Shadow 
Lawn: “ Boasting is always an empty business which pleases nobody 
but the boaster, and I have no dis tion to boast of what the Demo- 
eratic Party has accomplished.” r. Wilson has nothing to boast of 
but failures which surround us on every side, both at home and abroad, 
so far as his performances are concerned. 

Is there any partisan of Mr. Wilson so blind or so uncandid as to 
å that he has formally and solemnly committed himself to each 
of the nine 8 set forth above, elther by his printed declara- 
tions or by solemn public acts? If he is reelected, he will attempt, 
of course, to make such deadly and undemocratic theories the perma- 
nent bases of our national life. What kind of a Democrat, what kind 
of an American, who believes in government “of people, by the 
people, and for the people.“ can conscientiously su rt a presidential 

pon a platform com 


didate oe u of those nine 1 
etely overthrow the famous trilogy which A = 


can 
tions, which comp 
coln proclaimed as the true basis of our national life? Under such 
conditions I deem it the duty of every otic American, no matter 
what his past political affiliations may have been, to give his earnest 
support to the candidacy of the Hon. Charles E. Hughes, a wise and 
atriotic statesman, whose life has been an open book and whose char- 
beter for courage, candor, and faithfulness has never been impugned, 
At this particular juncture I believe that his views on the tariff should 
be as attractive to thoughtful Democrats as to Republicans, because 
the soundest of our economists and financiers believe that after the 
end of the present world war only the enforcement of such views can 
save us from a catastrophe. My nal ation for and confi- 
dence in Mr. Hughes as a man add my pleasure in assuring you that 
I deem it my duty to give him my humble and cordial * chet Use 
my name as you may see fit in behalf of the candidacy of Hughes. 
Hax xis TAYLOR. 


Issue of the Coming Campaign. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. TIMBERLAKE, 


OF COLORADO, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Speaker, the first session of the 
Sixty-fourth Congress—the first session also in which I have 
been privileged to take part in the deliberations of this great- 
est of all popular legislative bodies—is rapidly drawing to a 
close. Each of us will go to give his constituents an account of 
his stewardship and will do his best to justify not only his indi- 
vidual acts, but also those of the party to which he bears al- 
legiance. As to the discharge of the first of these responsi- 
bilities I will make incidental reference in the course of my re- 
marks, but in the main it is my purpose to apply myself to a 
consideration of what the party in power has done, or has 
failed to do, so far as the interests of the Government and the 
people are concerned. 

It is not easy to see how the Democratic spellbinders will 
justify the course of their party during the past three years. 
Its control of the Government since the 4th day of March, 1913, 
is marked by profligate extravagance in expenditures, by dis- 
regard of existing law, by flagrant indifference to party obliga- 
tions as assumed in the Baltimore platform, by failure in ful- 
filing solemn promises to the people of the United States. It 
ne sinned so greatly that its offenses are too numerous for the 
ndex, 

When the Democratic Party came into power it found in the 
Treasury a rich surplus, which it converted into a deficit. It 
found a fiscal machinery producing a more than sufficient in- 
come for all the needs of the Government and immediately pro- 
ceeded to upset it and substitute an abortive something that has 
reduced the revenues from imports to the lowest notch. 

In my arraignment of the Democratic Party at the bar of 
public opinion I make this the first count, because I believe the 
tariff to be the overshadowing issue in the impending election 
campaign. It certainly is that in the State of Colorado, for 
the people of the district which I have the honor to represent 
here, and the people of the entire State have not forgotten the 
sugar-tariff legislation in the Underwood law. There are in 
my district 9 beet-sugar factories, and 17 all told in the State. 
The 25 cents reduction which went into effect in 1914 caused 
some of them to shut down, and all would have closed if sugar 
had gone on the free list in May of this year, as provided in the 
tariff act of October 8, 1918. 

The sugar-beet farmers and the beet-sugar manufacturers of 
my State, as of Michigan and other States, can thank the war 
in Hurope—that bloodiest of all slaughters in the history of the 
world—that they are not all commercially and financially 
ruined. If the beet-sugar exports from Germany had not been 
suspended because of the compulsory inactivity of the German 
merchant marine, the imports of sugar from that country would 
have made competition by American manufacturers impossible. 

The Democratic Party has always been most vociferous in its 
protestations of affection for the farmers, but the very first 
thing it did was to put the big products of our farms on the 
free list. The cattle and corn of Argentina were brought into 
free competition with the cattle and corn of the Western and 
Southwestern States, and wheat from Canada and wheat flour 
from anywhere and everywhere were cordially invited by the 
Democratic tariff tinkers to enter the American market against 
the domestic products. Timber and lumber had proper pro- 
tection in Repnblican tariffs, but the Democrats could not bear 
to see that American industry prosper, and so they put these, 
too, on the free list. I may be allowed to paraphrase a famous 
apostrophe thus: Oh, tariff for revenue only, what crimes are 
committed in thy name!” 

In my district—the best agricultural district in Colorado— 
there are large areas of irrigated land and a large semiarid 
territory especially adapted to dry farming, dairying, and stock 
raising, and where these interests are quite extensive. In so 
far as the Agricultural appropriation bill passed at this session 
fostered those interests I gave it my hearty support by speech 
and vote, and was really glad that there was one piece of 
Democratie legislation to which I could give unqualified assent, 
But, Mr. Speaker, the injury done by the Underwood tariff to 
the stock raisers of Colorado has not been condoned and will 
be remembered at the ides of November. 
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Colorado is rich in minerals. Copper, zinc, lead, and tungsten 
abound there. The largest tungsten deposits in this country are 
in Boulder County, in my district, Under the Payne-Aldrich 
law all these minerals had proper protection, but in the Under- 
wood law the rates have all been cut and thereby the importa- 
tion of the foreign article has been encouraged, Under the tariff 
of 1909 tungsten paid a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem. The 
Democrats cut the rate to 15 per cent. That it needs protection 
is apparent from the fact that nowithstanding the enormous 
demands by the warring nations for this metal more than 1,000,- 
000 pounds per month is imported into the United States. 
Surely the people of Colorado are not to be blamed if they again 
range themselves under the banner of the party which has 
always given the right sort of consideration to their material 
interests. 

However, I shall not dwell any longer on the wrongs which 
my State and district have suffered through Democratic legis- 
lation, but survey the larger field of national woes. In 1912 
the Democrats went from one end of the land to the other and 
raised their favorite cry that the high cost of living was due to 
protective-tariff duties. They asserted—and unfortunately 
enough of the people believed what they said—that Democratic 
tariff legislation would be sure to bring down prices. The land 
would flow with milk and honey if only those pesky Republicans 
could be turned out. And it was done. Whereupon the Demo- 
cxats constructed the tariff schedules with which the country 
is now burdened. Did prices come down? Not so that you 
could notice it. On the contrary, quite the reverse. Prices 
have kept on climbing up and up, until to-day the cost of living 
is higher than ever. I do not blame the Democrats for this 
condition, but what I do blame them for is for humbugging the 
people into false beliefs and getting into power under false 
pretenses. 

There is one result, however, of these Democratic fariff 
vagaries, shown by the irrefutable evidence of official statistics, 
and that is that the revenues of the Government drawn from 
customs duties have steadily fallen off ever since the Under- 
wood tariff law went into effect. The Sixty-third Congress took 
so much of the imports out of the dutiable list and put them 
into the free list that the imports of the latter have increased 
year after year. I am not going to indulge in any elaborate 
statistical exhibits, but just to illustrate my statement I will 
say that during the last three fiscal years of the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff—1911, 1912, and 1913—the free imports aggregated, in 
round numbers, $2,646,167,000, while in the last three fiscal 
years of the Underwood tariff—1914, 1915, and 1916—they 
footed up $3,653,693,000, or over a billion dollars more. In the 
same relative periods the dutiable imports under the Under- 
wood tariff were $235,000,000 less than under the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff. 

There is a sample of your vaunted Democratic tariff legisla- 
tion. What would be thought of a merchant who would buy 
every year more of the goods on which he would lose money 
and less of the goods that would yield him a profit? Well, that 
is just what the Democrats did, and that is the reason why a 
Treasury deficit even in the first year of the Wilson adminis- 
tration was inevitable. But worse than that happened. Fac- 
tories closed down; business failures increased; thousands of 
men were thrown out of employment; and the old Democratic 
trade-mark—soup house and bread line—was once more in 
evidence, 

In the face of all this the Democratic administration—the 
President and all his Cabinet officers, at that end of the Avenue, 
and the Democratic Senators and Representatives at this end 
have the “ gall” to proclaim that prosperity reigus in the land. 
They point to the greatly augmented exports of the last two 
fiscal years and to the great trade balance in favor of the 
United States caused by this increase. I am going to puncture 
that prosperity bladder with just a pin prick of truth. I will 
show that this prosperity is of the hothouse variety; that it 
will not last beyond the duration of its one and only great 
cause—the war in Europe. 

The Underwood tariff was a blight upon the country even 
before it had become a law. It did not create a single new 
industry, but it crippled many an existing one and gave the 
deathblow to others. The coming event did cast its shadow 
before. Months before the law went into effect capital was 
withdrawn from the market of enterprise; manufacturers cur- 
tailed their output; some concerns closed down altogether be- 
fore the threatened flood of the cheap-labor products of Europe 
and the Far East. The opening of the year 1914—\the first year 
in which the effects of the Wilson administration’s activity 
were felt—was black with business depression everywhere. 

Then, like a stroke of lightning from a clear sky, broke the 
awful war in which now 14 nations are arrayed against each 


other. The exporting power of Germany and her allies was 
laid low by the overpowering might of the British Navy, and 
zo countries that had consumed her products had to look else- 
where. 

Naturally all turned to the one great country whose produc- 


ing power was not crippled. The United States was called 
upon to supply everything the belligerents needed in food, in 
clothing, but especially in arms, ammunition, and the articles 
that went into the manufacture of them. Exports of these 
things increased with leaps and bounds. To meet the extraor- 
dinary demand and reap the unusually large profits that went 
with it, existing factories in those specialties increased their 
plants, while others forsook their accustomed lines of manufac- 
ture and joined in the general scramble for foreign munition 
contracts. Labor found employment and at wages far beyond 
the ordinary. Naturally exports increased, and the balance of 
trade grew proportionately. 

The Department of Commerce recently sent out a bulletin 
stating that the trade balance for the fiscal year ended June 
80, 1916, was two thousand two hundred and seventy-three mil- 
lion dollars as against one thousand two hundred and twenty- 
five millions in 1915 and only four hundred and forty-three mil- 
lions in 1914. It appears, however, from a careful analysis of 
the export statistics for 1916 that of the articles exported those 
directly required by the excessive needs of the European na- 
tions, belligerents as well as neutrals, represented an export 
value of two thousand one hundred and fifty million dollars. 
The excess of this over 1914, therefore, was one thousand seven 
hundred and seven millions, Deduct this from the one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty millions excess over 1914 shown by 
the figures of the department and there remain but one hun- 
„dred and twenty-three millions increase during a period not 
to be compared with any other in the world’s history. 

It can be seen, then, at-a glance that this prosperity will last, 
perhaps, as long as the war; no longer. No American in whom 
the love of mankind is alive will be sorry to see the end of a 
prosperity that is built up out of the ruin and misery of other 
nations, upon a holocaust such as now brings mourning into 
millions of families. Indeed, I can see it waning even now, for 
England and France have managed to bring their capacity for 
manufacturing arms and ammunition to the highest possible 
point of efficiency ; Russia is rapidly doing the same; and Japan 
is aiding them all with large supplies of war material. I am 
not a prophet, but I will risk the prediction that the end of the 
current fiscal year will show a very considerable decrease in our 
trade balance. 

After the war, then what? If the Democrats remain in con- 
trol of the Government we will still be saddled with the Under- 
wood tariff, although the present revenue bill, passed under the 
stress of expenditures greatly in excess of revenues, has estab- 
lished some sort of duty on dyestuffs, after the duty on sugar 
had been restored by former legislation. All the belligerent 
nations, England and her allies on the one hand, and Germany 
and her allies on the other, have entered into agreements which 
aim at nothing less than partitioning the markets of the world 
among themselves and flooding those markets with their goods 
made, as before, with much cheaper labor than can be had here 
or is wanted here. 

Can the United States stand up under a competition such as 
that without a tariff strong enough to protect its industries? 
Can American wages be kept up and the American standard of 
living be maintained under such conditions? Will the American 
people by their votes perpetuate a tariff policy which robs - 
every merchant of his customers and every farmer of the 
slender profits on his products? If they want real prosperity 
again to bless the land, if they would raise up effectual bars 
against the deluge of cheap labor products which will beat 
against our shores when Europe is again at peace, if they would 
have the country ready for the ruthless commercial war in 
which she must take part, then there is but one way to do it— 
send Mr. Wilson back to the classic shades of Princeton and the 
Democratic Party to the obscurity which it graces better than 
anything else that I can think of. 

There is, however, another side to the picture. The Demo- 
cratic platform of 1912 fairly reeked with declamations against 
alleged Republican extravagance, and all the Democratic spell- 
binders that went into the highways and byways howled the 
refrain. Likewise it was promised that with Democratic rule 
there should come genuine economy in all the affairs of the 
Government. Let us see how that promise has worked out. 
The Democratic textbook of 1910 had a comparison of the 
appropriations during the Cleveland administration from 1894 
to 1897 with those of the four years (1907 to 1910) of the 
Roosevelt administration. For the former it gave 81, 886,440, 200; 
for the latter, $3,842,307,577. 
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In the Sixty-third Congress—1913 to 1915—the Democrats, as 
stated by Mr. FITZGERALD, chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, on this floor on March 4, 1915, ran up a bill of $2,231,- 
239,546, the largest amount ever appropriated in two years. 
The appropriations for the first session of the present Congress 
will come close to $1,700,000,000. That makes nearly $4,000,- 
000,000 appropriated in three years, or about sixteen millions 
more than was appropriated during the four Roosevelt years. 
Add to this the probable appropriations during the next session 
of this Congress, beginning December, and there appears the 
unheard-of sum of something like five and one-half billion 
dollars. 

This, mark you, is what Democrats understand to be econ- 
omy. Republicans would call it shameful extravagance, even 
though an allowance be made to the extent of some $500,000,000 
for the unusual expenditures necessitated on account of a larger 
Army establishment and à greater Navy. In this case, too, 
history has repeated itself, for the Democrats of 1916 have had 
recourse to a bond issue to meet current expenses, just as 
under the Cleveland administration there was a bond issue of 
$200,000,000 for the same purpose. £ 

Some of these appropriations I supported by my vote, be- 
cause they commended themselyes to my judgment as being 
required for the proper development of the varied interests of 
the country ; others I opposed. Thus I gave hearty concurrence 
to the Agricultural appropriation bill, because every dollar 
that promotes the farming interest is well spent. I voted for 
the preparedness measures, because I know the people of Colo- 
rado want to see their country ready for any emergency that 
may arise. While I supported the Lenroot amendment to the 
river and harbor bill, appropriating $20,000,000 for the proper 
care of improvements already begun, I voted against the bill as 
a misuse of the public money after the Lenroot amendment 
failed, because I do not believe in the “pork barrel.” Rather 
reluctantly I gave my vote to the flood-control bill, because I 
believed that it does not deal with the problem in a way to 
accomplish the best results. In my opinion, flood control should 
begin at the upper reaches of a river and that the waters 
should be impounded and used in reclamation projects. 

The shipping bill met my earnest opposition. I conceive that 
ownership of public utilities is utterly foreign to our scheme of 
Government. Not only do I believe that individual private 
enterprise can deal far better with subjects of this character, 
but I also know that the amount of $50,000,000 is entirely in- 
sufficient to make any impression in our favor in the world’s 
ocean carrying trade. Instead of encouraging private enter- 
prise this law will deter capital, for private capital will not 
enter upon the unequal contest of competition with the Govern- 
ment or Government-aided projects. For similar reasons I 
opposed the appropriation of $20,000,000 for a nitrate plant, 
as I considered the scheme to have been conceived in the inter- 
est of a private corporation. 

The revenue bill did not get my vote. True, I favor an income 
tax properly levied, and I could yote conscientiously for a tax 
on the excess profits of war munitions manufacturers. In a 
general way, however, the bill violates my convictions as to how 
revenue for the Government should be raised. Also, while I 
am heartily in favor of a tariff commission, I do not want one 
created with a view to the perpetuation of Democratic tariff 
policies. 

I now retrace my steps, Mr. Speaker, from more or less per- 
sonal considerations to the contemplation of larger issues. And 
this contemplation is not a cheerful one, for it concerns what 
has been mistakenly, perhaps ironically, designated as the for- 
eign policy of the Wilson administration. The domestic policies 
of the Democratic Party are in all conscience bad enough, but 
the foreign policy of which we have been witnesses for the last 
three years is something simply unspeakable. In the forefront 
stands poor Mexico. There has never been such a spectacle since 
we became a nation. In considering the Mexican situation it 
ought to be remembered that our neighbor Republic has always 
depended more or less upon the moral influence of the United 
States. It was that which caused Napoleon III to recall Bazaine 
and his 50,000 troops and leave poor, deluded Maximilian to his 
tragic fate. It was that which sustained Porfirio Diaz through 
the more than 30 years of his rule. It was that which virtually 
made and unmade Madero, and finally it was President Wilson’s 
refusal to recognize Huerta which compelled the latter to quit. 

This was the initial false step of President Wilson in regard 
to Mexico, for Huerta was the only strong man Mexico had at 
the time. Then followed a succession of disgraceful happen- 
ings, all the outgrowth of Mr. Wilson's miserable policy of 
“watchful waiting.” When our flag was insulted at Vera Cruz 
we sent our warships there in a hurry to demand satisfaction 
by a salute from the Mexican Government to the Stars and 


Stripes. The salute did not materialize, and, though the guns 
of Admiral Fletcher's ships were trained upon the citadel, no 
shot was fired. We were “too proud to fight,” even though 17 
American lives had been sacrificed. 

Mr. Wilson knew that he was dealing with a people four- 
fifths of whom were illiterates and little better than savages, 
If he had been animated by the altruism which he professes on 
every occasion he would have taken some steps to restore affairs 
in Mexico to an orderly basis. Instead of that he first dickered 
with Villa and then with Carranza, meanwhile permitting ship- 
ments of arms and ammunition and dynamite to go across the 
border to be used most effectively against American soldiers 
some months later. 

Then came the latest flare-up. Villa, moved to contempt of 
the American Government, raided Columbus, killed some of the 
inhabitants, got a lot of loot, and escaped across the border. 
Troops were rushed to the Rio Grande from all parts of the 
country; a so-called punitive expedition was sent into Mexico— 
which, by the way, is now being withdrawn, although nobody 
has been punished—the National Guard was called out and sent 
down there, and then “ the mountain labored and brought forth 
the ridiculous mouse ” in the form of a mixed commission which 
is going to bring about a modus vivendi, or something equally 
as good. Can anybody conceive that such a muddle could have 
been brought about under a Republican President? 

No less unfruitful has been the alleged foreign policy as ap- 
plied in the dealings with the belligerent nations of Europe. 
Outrage upon American citizens and property succeeded out- 
rage, first by one of the combatants and then by another, and 
they were met by the State Department, under the direction of 
President Wilson, with diplomatic notes, the majority of which 
made little or no impression upon the offenders. The fact is— 
and it may just as well be realized by our people now as later 
on—that the foreign policy, always so called, of this adminis- 
tration has caused the United States to be cordially disliked by 
almost every foreign nation. If our ambassadors, ministers, and 
consuls were permitted to say what they know they would tell 
the American people that the United States has not a friend 
among the nations of Europe. 

Nothing could be further from my thoughts than to make a 
sectional issue, at least so far as that term used to be under- 
stood. But I can not forbear to call attention to the fact that 
in nearly all legislative enactments in which different sections 
of the country had contending interests the Southern States 
have almost invariably had the better of it. The cause of this 
discrimination may be discovered in the circumstance that of 
58 committees of this House 40 are presided over by men from 
the South or politically affiliated with that section, and the 
same is true, though in a somewhat less degree, of the Senate, 
where 81 out of 75 committees have southern Senators as their 
chairmen. 

The Democratic platform of 1912 had something in it about 
the civil service. It said: 

The Jaw pertaining to the civil service should be honestly and 
rightly enforced, to the end that merit and ability shall be the standard 
of appointment and promotion rather than service rendered to a politi- 
cal party. 

Some time ago the slogan was “ Public office is a public trust,” 
but evidently under the present administration this has been 
changed into Public office is a private graft,” for never since 
civil-service reform laws were first put upon the statute 
books has there been such persistently mischievous paltering in 
the application of them. By direction as well as by indirection 
has the civil service of the Government been debauched by ap- 
pointments the beneficiaries of* which were not required to 
undergo the examinations required by law. 

It is a notorious fact that in the face of protests entered by 
the Civil Service Commission the rules governing appoint- 
ments were suspended in hundreds, if not thousands, of cases 
by Executive order, and men and women were placed in posi- 
tions which were subsequently covered into the classified serv- 
ice so as to make the appointees safe against arbitrary removal. 
But the disregard of the civil-service principle was carried even 
further and shown more flagrantly in the acts of the Demo- 
cratic Congress. I will cite just a few of the more glaring of 
these transgressions. y 

On June 23, 1913, technical services in the Office of the 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury Department—the office in 
which all the plans for public buildings throughout the country 
are prepared—were exempted from the classified service. On 
October 3, 1913, agents, deputy collectors of internal revenue, 
inspectors, and other employees in connection with the income 
tax were exempted from the civil-service rules. Employees un- 
der the Federal reserve act were not included in the civil- 
service regulations. Commercial attachés, appointees under the 
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Department of Commerce, were exempted from the regulations 
of the merit system. The act creating the Federal Trade Com- 
mission exempted a Jong list of employees from these regula- 
tions. The same is true in a large measure as to appointments 
under the rural-credit act. And here is another nut to crack. 
Representative Goop, of Iowa, a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations, is authority for the statement that the Demo- 
erats have created at least 30,000 new positions at an annual 
cost to the country of over $36,000,000. 

Not the least reprehensible feature of this business is that in 
a number of instanees the legislation was rushed through as 
„riders“ on appropriation bills. This vicious method of legislat- 
ing has been resorted to by the Democrats whenever they had 
some pet scheme which they did not want to subject to the 
rigid serutiny of the opposition, and of the passage of which, by 
ordinary and orderly procedure, they had serious doubts. No 
censure of these methods can be too severe. They are against 
public policy and mischievous in the extreme. 

Last, but not least, in my schedule of indictments is this one 
against the President, that he has assumed the rôle of dictator 
in his dealings with the Congress. He has been the boss of 
bosses. There used to be a good deal of talk of Roosevelt’s 
“big stick.” Why, my friends, compared with the Wilson 
schoolmaster’s rod that stick was as feeble as a straw. A note- 
worthy fact in this connection is this: That the psychological 
processes of the presidential mind were subject to such sudden 
changes that the things which on one day the Congress had been 
ordered to do, it was commanded to undo the next. And the 
worst of it all is that the Democratic Congress has been piti- 
fully, weakly subservient to its master. I make the assertion— 
and I challenge contradiction—that there has never from the 
days of Washington until now been any such arrogant dicta- 
tion on the part of the Executive 8 the lawmaking body 
of the Nation. 

It is impossible to believe that a party which has so betrayed 
its trust is going to be allowed by the people to remain in con- 
trol of the Government. The differences which for a while 
caused dissensions in the Republican Party have been trans- 
muted into cordial harmony. With the utmost confidence do I 
look forward to the 4th day of March, 1917, when Charles Evans 
Hughes will take the oath of office as President of the United 
States, and with him there will come a Republican Senate and a 
Republican House of Representatives. 


National Legislation and Work of Congress. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. LOBEOK, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by inserting a speech of the Hon. John A. 
Maguire, Member from Nebraska in the Sixty-first, Sixty- 
second, and Sixty-third Congresses, in relation to the work in 
Congress and his experience here. I thank the Speaker and 
the Members of Congress for the privilege of inserting this 
speech in the Reconrp, for it covers in a very : complete manner 
the work of Congress, telling how the fathers of the Nation pro- 
vided for a Congress consisting of two branches, the Senate and 
the House, time and place where meets, how the rec- 
ords are kept, the rules of the House, when bills are brought up 
for discussion—in fact, take it all in all, it is one of the best 
speeches that I have had the plensure to read relative to the 
work of Congress, the duties of Congressmen, and the manner 
by which the people of the Nation are brought into close contact 
with the work of the Government. 

Mr. Maguire, with whom I had the pleasure to serve in 
the Sixty-second and Sixty-third Congresses, was one of the 
most industrious and popular Members of the House while here, 
and a man who served his constituents constantly and faith- 
fully, and it affords me pleasure to. have this excelient address 
which contains so much valuable information printed in the 
RECORD. 

The address is as follows: 

ADDRESS or Hon. JOHN A. MAGUIRE. 
NATIONAL LEGISLATION AND CONGRESS—A COURSE IN CIVICS FOR 
STUDENTS OF THE LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL, 

Under the Federal Constitution the legislative power of the 

National Government is vested in Congress. In the Govern- 


ment which preceded our constitutional period the legislative 
power was vested in the Continental Congress, which consisted 
of one body. The great men who drew up our present Constitu- 
tion wisely provided that Congress should consist of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, with powers both concur- 
rent and exclusive. As the Federal Government itself is one of 
limited’ and delegated powers, so the legislative branch, or the 
Congress, has limited and specific jurisdiction over certain mat- 
ters and general and absolute jurisdiction over other matters, 
as provided in the Constitution of the United States. Al- 
though the legislative, executive, and judicial branches of the 
Government are independent of eaen other, still they are co- 
ordinate, and each, acting within its own sphere, may check 
or develop the constitutional functions of government. 
SENATE AND HOUSE. 


In the Capitol Building, at Washington, Congress meets in 
annual session on the first Monday in December and in extraor- 
dinary session when called by the Executive. The Senate oc- 
cupies the north wing and the House of Representatives the 
south wing of the Capitol. 

In the Senate there are 96 Members, elected by direct vote 
of the people in the various States, and each State is entitled to 
two Senators. Before the adoption of the seventeenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution, the State legislatures elected the Sena- 
tors. The Senate is a continuous body, and each Senator is 
elected for a term of six years. 

In the House of Representatives there are 435 Members, 
elected by the people for a term of two years. The States are 
divided into congressional districts, each district elects one 
representative, and if the population of the State justifies more, 
they may be elected at large—e. g., Illinois has 25 and 2 at 
large. The Territories of Alaska and Hawaii have one Delegute 
each, Philippine Islands has two Resident Commissioners, and 
Porto Rico one Resident Commissioner. 

It may be said in connection with the election of both Sena- 
tors and Representatives that there is a Federal law limiting 
campaign contributions and expenditures, and in most of the 
States corrupt-practices acts supplement the Federal law. 

RULES—RECORD,. 


Each House adopts its own rules of procedure and parlia- 
mentary practice, which may be changed or amended at the pleas- 
ure of the respective bodies. In recent years a very radical 
change was made in the House rules, the effeet of which, briefly, 
was to take away the power of appointing all the standing com- 
mittees of the House from the Speaker and place it in the 
hands of the Ways and Means Committee, which is the rank- 
ing committee, and is itself appointed by the House. The rules 
of the Senate have become more permanent and have resisted 
successfully nearly every attempt at change. 

The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, printed and published daily, con- 
tains the verbatim account of all debates and votes in both Sen- 
ate and House. Each body also keeps a Journal of its pro- 


ceedings. 
HOUSE POPULAR BRANCH. 


The House of Representatives is the popular branch, and its 
membership and control may change every two years. As the 
business of the country has grown, the work of Congress has 
steadily increased, and the time will soon come, if not now at 
hand, when Congress will find it necessary to sit in continuous 
session to attend to the great volume of public business. 

The theory of mr Government recognizes the right of the ma- 
jority to rule, and therefore we have a system of party govern- 
ment. The two Houses of Congress have frequently been in 
control of different political parties—e. g., in the Sixty-second 
Congress the House was in control of the Democrats and the 
Senate in control of the Republicans and the administration 
was Republican. This condition results in divided responsi- 

bility, and often important measures or policies fail because of 
partisan strife. 

In essential features of a legislative body, the two Houses of 
Congress are not different from the State legislature of any 
of our States. At the beginning of each new Congress the 
House elects a Speaker and other officers. Under present rules 
the Speaker, although a Member and can debate and vote on 
any and all questions, is otherwise merely a presiding officer. 
Until recently the Speaker represented and used as its leader 
the power of the party majority. 

MAJOBITY, MINORITY, AND COMMITTEES. 

The majority and minority leaders are chosep by their re- 
spective parties by caucus.: The chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House becomes majority leader, ac- 
cording to precedent. All the standing committees of the House, 
under present rules, are nominated by the Ways and Means 
Committee and formally appointed by the House. In selecting 
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the members of committees, however, the chairmanship and a 
majority of the membership are given to the majority party in 
control. The rights of the minority are recognized under the 
rules of the House and respected on the floor. 


BILLS, RESOLUTIONS—COMMITTEES. 


All legislation is initiated by the introduction of bills, which 
are referred to one of the several committees for consideration 
and such action as they choose to take. If favorable action is 
taken by the committee, the bill is reported back to the House, 
usually accompanied by a written report, and the bill is placed 
upon its proper calendar and waits its turn to be called up 
for consideration. The printed daily calendar guides the House 
as to all bills pending as having been acted upon by some com- 
mittee. In order to facilitate the business of the House certain 
days of the week are devoted to special groups of bills. The 
alternate Mondays are known as unanimous-consent days, and 
bills on the Unanimous Consent Calendar may be called up on 
Monday, but upon objection by any Member the bill can not be 
considered that day. The other Mondays are known as District 
of Columbia days, when legislation pertaining to the District 
of Columbia is considered. Fridays are given to pensions and 
private bills, and Wednesdays are Calendar Wednesdays, when 
the committees are called in order for any bills ready for con- 
sideration, Other days are given to appropriation bills and 
administration measures or other general bills. When appro- 
priation bills are up the House resolves itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole and general debate is agreed upon, and 
then the bill is read by sections and paragraphs for amend- 
ments and further debate under the five-minute rule. In this 
way dry speeches are made and much useless debate, which 
goes into the overburdened Recorp. When the bill is perfected 
in the Committee of the Whole it is reported back to the House, 
and a vote taken, either viva voce or by yea-and-nay vote. Only 
yea-and-nay votes appear in the RECORD. 

CAUCUS—FILIBUSTER—LOBBY. 


In connection with legislative bodies, and especially Congress, 
there are three familiar phrases which might properly be ziven 
some attention here. These are the caucus, the filibuster, and 
the lobby. 

Both the caucus and the filibuster concern directly the Mem- 
bers, while the lobby is an outside influence. The caucus is a 
product of party government and may or may not serve a use- 
ful and proper purpose. If public servants go into secret caucus 
and there bind their own actions and consciences, even against 
the interests of the public and of their constituents, then the 
caucus is a vicious thing. But if, on the other hand, a caucus 
or conference is held to determine how a party by united action 
can best carry out its pledges made to the people, and such 
caucus does not attempt to bind public servants against their 
own sense of duty, then the caucus may serve a proper and use- 
ful end. Take, for example, the demand for rural-credits legis- 
lation.. No two Members of Congress agree upon just what 
sort of bill is best. There are nearly as many different bills on 
rural credits as there are Members of the House. Now, without 
some surrender of individual views and compromise rural- 
credits legislation will fail. If the party charged with the re- 
sponsibility for passing such legislation an meet and reach a 
substantial agreement in caucus on the best possible measure, 
then by united action the rural-credits legislation will be passed, 
pledges redeemed, and the interests of the people served. 

The filibuster is resorted to in legislative bodies by those 
who oppose or want to obstruct certain legislation. Rarely 
does the filibuster serve any useful purpose. Its common method 
is by Members getting the floor and keeping it by long and 
irrelevant speeches or by roll calls and parliamentary tactics 
to delay and obstruct the regular order of procedure. The 
House, by its rules, makes filibuster practically impossible, but 
the Senate is the stronghold of the practice and seems helpless 
to prevent it because of the long-standing custom of unlimited 
debate in the Senate. y 

The lobby is a creature of selfishness and special privilege 
which persistently seeks its own as against the public welfare 
in securing or preventing legislation. The insidious lobby uses 
any means from bribery to blackmail and libel to browbeat or 
cajole public men. The milder and more seductive method of 
the lobby is to establish a press bureau to control or influ- 
ence public opinion or direct local sentiment or to stir up a 
propaganda of letter writing and telegrams, urging this or pro- 
testing against that. Still more effective has been the method 
to win over the particular committee which has their special 
legislation under consideration. Nothing is too good for such a 
committee—big dinners and banquets, free junketing trips, con- 
tributions to their campaigns for reelection, and so forth. 


There is, of course, a wide distinction between the profes- 
sional, paid lobbyist and the citizen who writes to his Con- 
gressman giving his own views on any public question, or the 
individual who goes to Washington to appear before a com- 
mittee to testify at a public hearing on any bill or resolution 
in which he or his people are interested. 

LAWS—PRIVATE AND PUBLIC. 


It may be said that all legislation in Congress falls into one 
of three groups, viz, that which is national or public in its 
nature and effect, that which is local and private in effect, and 
that which is applicable to the District of Columbia. Examples 
of the legislation which is of national importance are the tariff 
laws, currency laws, all of the so-called administration meas- 
ures, affecting agriculture, rural credits, conservation, home- 
steads, water power, merchant marine, the judiciary, the Army, 
the Navy, and a great many other matters of more or less na- 
tional importance. All these questions occupy by far the greater 
part of the time of the committees and of Congress. Public leg- 
islation of a local nature covers the authorization for construc- 
tion of bridges over navigable streams, purchase of sites and 
construction of post-office and other public buildings, erection of 
monuments, and so forth. Legislation of a private nature in- 
cludes granting by special bills pensions and increase in pensions, 
relief bills for injuries received in Government service, correct- 
ing military records, claims against the Government, claims for 
stolen Government property, such as postage stamps, and so 
forth; claims for taxes and duties collected through error or 
without authority of law, and so forth. And finally legislation 
affecting primarily the District of Columbia comes within the 
power and duty of Congress. All of the governmental functions 
for the city of Washington and the District of Columbia must be 
based on direct action of Congress or by general congressional 
authority given the Commissioners of the District of Coluimbia. 
Not even a street extension can be made without an act of 
Congress. 

All legislation, whether public or private, originates in the 
form of a bill or resolution introduced in either the House or 
Senate. In the House the bills are designated as “M. R.” and 
are numbered consecutively from 1 on during the entire Congress 
of two years. In the Senate the bills are designated as“ S.” and 
numbered in similar manner, Then there are simple House and 
Senate resolutions, designated by “H. Res.” and “S. Res.“ 
Also, concurrent resolutions, designated“ H. Con. Res.“ and “S. 
Con. Res.“; and finally joint resolutions, designated “H. J. 
Res.” and “S. J. Res.,“ numbered by Congresses during two 
years. All bills except bills for raising revenue, which must 
originate in the House of Representatives, as provided in the 
Constitution, may originate in either House of Congress, and 
before becoming law must pass both Houses and receive the ap- 
proval of the President, or pass over his veto by a two-thirds 
vote of each House. Appropriation bills, through custom, origi- 
nate like revenue bills in the House. 

Simple resolutions, to be effective, require only agreement of 
the House, if a House resolution, and of the Senate, if a Senate 
resolution, The concurrent resolutions, when agreed to in both 
Houses, become effective, but in case of simple resolutions they 
do not become statutory in the sense that bills and joint reso- 
lutions do. Joint resolutfons require the approval of the Presi- 
dent and become public resolutions and are found in the stat- 
utes. The one exception among the joint resolutions is one pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
which does not require approval by the President, and which 
becomes effective upon passage in each House by two-thirds 
vote. The total number of bills and resolutions introduced last 
Congress was as follows: 

House bills in the Sixty-third Congress * 


House resolutions in the Sixty-third Congress 3 
House concurrent resolutions in the Sixty-third Congress 61 
House joint resolutions in the Sixty-third Congress 441 
Senate bills in the Sixty-third Congress „ 
Senate resclutions in the Sixty-third Congress 57. 
Senate concurrent resolutions in the Sixty-third Congress 38 
Senate joint resolutions in the Sixty-third Congress 245 

Total bills and resolutions____----.---------------=-- 31,479 
— ̃ä — 

Total public laws and public resolution 417 
Total private laws and private resolution 283 
lll. 700 


DUTIES OF CONGRESSMAN. 


Space will not permit of further discussion on the general 
work of Congress, but it seems to me pertinent that something 
should be said touching the relation of a Representative or Sena- 
tor in Congress to his district and to his constituents, A very 
able and prominent American has said that a public man must 
not only strive to become a statesman, but he must also keep 
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sufficiently in touch with his constituents that his opportunities 
may continue. A public servant who tries to be of the greatest 
service to his country and his constituents will find that he is 
a very busy man. It is a great honor to be in Congress, but that 
honor carries with it very many and arduous duties, 

The daily sessions. of the House gr Senate begin at noon and 
often earlier and continue until 5 or 6 or even late into the night. 
Contrary to public opinion, oratory plays very little substantial 
part in the practical work of legislation. Constant, industrious 
efforts are called into play and accurate knowledge and experi- 
ence and personal influence of the Members contribute far more 
than smooth speech to the perfecting of intricate matters of 
legislation. A vote for or against the scores of amendments 
that may be offered to a bill may be just as important as a vote 
on the passage of the bill itself. 

One of the greatest burdens, as well as a most important part 
of congressional service, is work upon the several committees. 
Each member is expected to serve on one or more of these com- 
mittees according to his assignments. The work is looked upon 
by many as drudgery and requires long tedious hours for days 
and weeks of careful painstaking scrutiny of all bills before the 
committees for action. Especially the great appropriation bills 
involve weeks of hearings and a mass of testimony in the pre- 
paration of the supply bills for our great Government. The im- 
portance of committee work is apparent when it is known that 
the very best, first-hand information is available to the com- 
mittees and the actual legislation is made or unmade when the 
committee reports its bill to the House or Senate. In passing 
upon the work of the committees, the House or Senate rarely 
departs in the main from the bill as drafted in committee. The 
committees of Congress, when they do their work fearlessly, 
conscientiously, and thoroughly, form a great bulwark between 
the interests of all the people and the legislative body proper, 
which might otherwise act hastily or without full information. 

Another great and important part of a Congressman’s service 
comes through his opportunity to keep in close touch with all 
the Government departments and seek to bring the results and 
benefits of their research, scientific, and experimental work 
directly to his people in the various States. 

BRINGING THE GOVERNMENT NEAR THE PEOPLE. 

Our Government is a great business concern, with depart- 
ments and bureaus to meet the growing needs of a great Na- 
tion. Every State and every district can and should participate 
in the work of the Central Government for the greatest pros- 
perity and welfure of our people. From my own experience I 
might mention a number of lines of activity in which the Fed- 
eral Government aids directly or cooperates with the States. 

In Lincoln we have a post-office building and a new addition 
now nearing completion. The agricultural college and experi- 
ment station bring to the attention of the farming industry in a 
practical way much of the work of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the distribution of Farmers’ Bulletins brings into the 
homes free a library of valuable information. Not only the 
Post Office and Railway Mail Service but the local land office, 
Weather Bureau, Public Health Service, are all Federal agencies 
benefiting directly the people of each community. 

The Government also cooperates with the States and counties 
through the Bureau of Animal Industry, corn investigations, 
soil surveys, topographic surveys, drainage, reclamation, hog- 
cholera eradication, and good roads. Nor does the Government 
neglect to help the business interests of the country. Govern- 
ment publications are sent free on cotton production and distri- 
bution, commerce reports, tide tables, trade directory, export 
trade to South America, labor statistics, weekly news letter of 
Department of Agriculture, radio service, weather and crop 
service, postal savings banks, and recently the Federal Reserve 
Bank System. 

A Congressman’s troubles are not all over when he has at- 
tended to his legislative and departmental duties. His office is 
always a busy workshop, and the vast amount of correspondence 
to which he must devote his personal attention grows into very 
large proportions and increases with his service in public life. 
A very large amount of office work is in the nature of individual 
requests and must receive careful attention, whether they be 
of great importance or not. 

Hearing from home and trying to determine the sentiment of 
the constituents on the matters of special interest offers one of 
the difficulties for a Representative in Congress, In his effort 
to reflect the predominant sentiment at home a public man 
must beware of artificial sentiment manufactured by propa- 
ganda. The spontaneous views of unbiased people with knowl- 
edge of all the facts might well serve a wholesome purpose in 
determining the course a public man ought to pursue when he 
is in doubt as to his duty. 


Forecasting the Election of Woodrow Wilson in the Coming 
Elections. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. STEPHENS, 


OF TEXAS, 
Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, September 8, 1916. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an editorial 
from to-day’s Washington Post, the leading—politically inde- 
pendent—paper published in this city, whose editorial writer 
never strains his conscience to write anything in praise of a 
Democratic administration. 

The editorial is as follows, namely: 


A MEMORABLE SESSION. 


From December 6, 1915, to September 8, 1916, the period covered 
by the first session of the Sixty-fourth Congress, events moved 8 
at home and abroad. These seven months are crowded with histori 
developments, some of them the outcome of impulses begun years ago 
and others serving as impulses that will profoundly affect the future. 
Congress has been both radical and conservative, gratifying and dis- 
appointing. It has transacted an enormous amount of work, with no 
more lost motion or looseness of tongue than other Congresses. Its 
attitude toward world affairs has been extremely conservative. It has 
kept its temper and its peace in the face of great provocation, and 
doubtless few Members now regret that foreign relations were left in 
the hands of the President. 

If Congress had done nothing else than enact the national-defense 
bills, it would have carned public approval. In this legislation Con- 

ress measured up to the great national assemblies of the past, faith- 
‘ulky 5 the true spirit of American independence and determina- 
tion to guard American e Courage and clear vision were dis- 
tet pes by both bodies in providing for a strong, modern Navy and a 
satisfactory Army, with accompanying facilities and means for secur- 
BR effectiveness. 

he catalogue of legislation enacted during the session is long. 
Some of the laws are good, and others are better. For better or worse, 
the session goes into history, and the two political parties Jine up for 
or against the record in a battle royal for control of the Government. 
The people will pass upon the individuals and the parties. 

The Post extends its congratulations to Senators and Representatives 
for the work performed. It wishes them a pleasant vacation and good 
fortune in November, and will cordially welcome them next winter, 
whether they have won or lost. 


The same paper, in an adjoining column to that just quoted, 
editorially approves the action of the Democratic conferees in 
their report on the revenue bill which passed both Houses of 
Congress last night, and says: 


THE PHELAN AMENDMENT. 


The conferees on the revenue bill evidently had no regard for public 
sentiment when they struck out Senator PHELAN’s amendment deny- 
ing the use of the mall, TOETADA; express, wireless, and cable facilities 
to the citizens of countries which deny or abridge similar facilities to 
American citizens. The passage of this amendment by the Senate was 
instantly approved by the public, which has waited long and meine 
for some relief from the unwarranted interference with oceanic mails, 
the abuse of military censorship, cable espionage, etc. 

It is said that the conferees based their action upon the fear that 
American citizens abroad would be subjected to still greater injury if 
a policy of retaliation should be authorized. But this argument, if it 
is valid at all, applies with still greater force to the other retaliatory 
provisions which the conferees suffered to remain in the bill. If injury 
to American citizens is feared there should be no retaliation of any 
kind or nature against any offending nation, for all of them are capable 
of further acts of injustice to American interests. This country for 
more than two years has tried the policy of nonresistance and mild 
expostulation, with ever-increasing encroachment upon American rights 
as the only visible result. Protests mgan nothing whatever, unless 
supported by the power to retaliate in some manner that will make it 
unprofitable for foreign nations to violate American rights. 

he mere power to retaliate, accompanied by notice that it would be 
exercised if necessary, would be sufficient to being relief. The belliger- 
ents will go as far as they can in trampling upon neutrals’ rights. ey 
will stop when they find it is unwise to further. Having found that 
the United States was powerless to retaliate, the belligerents have not 
hesitated to commit acts which in normal times would be classed as 
grossly unfriendly, if not deliberate incitements to war. Now, if Con- 
gress makes known the fact that it fears to authorize retaliation, the 
a ssions of belligerents will be redoubled. 

esident Wilson may be safely tutrusted with the power of rctalia- 
tion against any kind of interference with American interests and 
rights. He would not use this power in all its rigor any more than 
the belligerents go to extreme limits of aggression. The knowled 
that he had been 8 with a powerful defensive weapon would be 
sufficient to make his protests effective. 


Mr. Speaker, it is well known that the great body of silent 
independent voters in this country decide all elections, and if 
we are to judge in advance the result of the coming fall elec- 
tion—from the above editorials of that great paper— Woodrow 
Wilson will be chosen to succeed himself as President of these 
United States. 
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The 640-Acre Stock-Raising Homestead Bill—Why Final 
Action Failed to be Taken Upon the Bill Before Adjourn- 
ment of the Session. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PATRICK D. NORTON, 


OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, September 8, 1916. 


Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say a few words to 
make clear why final action was not taken before the adjourn- 
ment of this session this morning on House bill 407, being 
the bill entitled “An act to provide for stock-raising homesteads, 
and for other purposes.” During the past three years 1 have 
been deeply interested in having enacted into law legislation such 
as proposed in this bill. Since the beginning of this Congress 
my closest attention has been given to this bill and my best 
efforts have been employed to secure favorable and final con- 
sideration of the bill before the close of the session. The legis- 
lation provided for in this bill will, when placed upon our stat- 
ute books, result in placing new settlers and desirable farm 
home builders upon practically all the unappropriated Gov- 
ernment lands in western North Dakota and in western South 
Dakota and upon large areas of Government lands in other 
western States, 

The bill was passed by the House on the 16th day of last Jan- 
uary, and on the 20th of January was referred in the Senate 
to the Senate Committee on Public Lands. 

Much opposition to the bill was encountered in the Senate, 
and for a long time the friends of the measure despaired of 
getting favorable action upon it at the other end of the Capitol. 

This morning the friends of the bill in the Senate were finally 
able to have it called up and considered and passed with 
the amendments recommended by the Senate Committee on 
Public Lands. The bill, with the Senate amendments, was re- 
turned to the House at 10 minutes after 9 o'clock, less than an 
hour before the time set for the final adjournment of the Sen- 
ate. At the moment the bili reached the House from the Senate 
this morning myself and other friends of the bill in the House 
immediately considered the possibilities of having the amend- 
ments of the Senate agreed to in the House and the bill enrolled 
and signed by the President before 10 o'clock, the time set for 
adjournment. Our investigations and inquiries disclosed that 
it would be physically impossible for the enrolling clerks to 
enroll the bill as amended by the Senate and prepare it for the 
President’s signature before the hour for adjournment. Accord- 
ingly it has been necessary for the House to let the bill go over 
for consideration until the next session of the Congress in 
December. I wish to say in conclusion that I am hopeful that 
at an early day in the next session of the Congress favorable 
and final action will be taken upon this meritorious measure in 
the House and that it will be then sent to the President for his 
approval. The following is the bill as passed by the Senate. 
New provisions added to the bill by the Senate are shown in 
italics. Matter in brackets are those portions of the House bill 
that were stricken out by Senate amendments. 

An act (H. R. 407) to provide for stock-raising homesteads, and for 
other purposes. i 

r the passage of this act it 
a — 22 Riga TAE EN e make Leroy under the home- 
stead laws of the Uni Sta to make a stock-raising homestead 
Hee ror aot eae ee era E eE A: Khaw the Moot oe 
entered shall theretofore bave been designated by the Secretary of the 
Interior as Rh nig poor tasaa: 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, on 
application or otherwise, to d te as stock-raising lands subject to 
en under this act lands the surface of which is, in his opinion, 
d raising forage crops, do not contain 

tibie of irrigation from any known 
such character that 640 acres are 


Rbrovided said ae be is accompan 
vit of the applicant, in g prima 
facie that the land applied for is of the character contemplated by this 
— such . with the commissions, 
i be received’ b e register and 
which said land is located and suspended until it 
mined by the Secretary of the Interior whether said land is actually of 
that character. That 8 such suspension the land deserl in the 
application shall not be disposed of; and if the said land shall be 
designated under this act, then such application shall be allowed ; other- 
wise it shall be rejected, subject to appeal. 


Src. 8. That any qualified homestead entryman may make entry under 
the homestead laws of lands so designated by the Secretary of the 
Interior, according to legal subdivisions, in areas not exceeding 640 
acres, and in compact form so far as may be subject to the provisions 
of this act, and secure title thereto by compliance with the terms of 
the homestead laws: Provided, That a former homestead entry of land 
of the character described in section 2 hereof shall not be a bar to 
the entry of a tract within a radius of 20 miles from such former 
entry under the provisions of this act [subject to the requirements of 
law as to residence and improvements], which, together with the 
former entry, shall not exceed 640 acres: Provided further, That the 
entryman shall be red to enter all contiguous areas open to entry 
2 the entry ‘of any noncontiguous land: Provided further, That 

d of residence cultivation as required by the homestead laws 
the entryman shall be required to make permanent improvements upon 
the additional land entered before final proof is submitted tending to 
increase the value of the same for stock-raising purposes, of the value 
of not less than $1.25 per acre, and at least one-half of such improve- 
— 1 — pe placed upon the land within three years after the date of 
entry ereo: 

Sec, 4. That any homestead 9 {of lands of the character 
herein described,] who has not su tted final proof upon his existing 
entry, shall have the right to enter, subject to the provisions of this 
act, such amount of contiguous lands designated for entry under the 
provisions of this act as shall not, togetber with the amount embraced 

his o entry, exceed 640 acres, and residence upon the — age 
entry shall be credited on both entri but improvements must be 
made on the additional entry equal to $1.25 for each acre thereof. 

Sec. 5. That persons who have submitted final 2 upon, or received 
patent for, lands [of the character herein described] under the home- 
stead laws, and who own and reside upon the land so acquired. may. 
subject to the provisions of this act, make additional entry tor an 
obtain patent to contiguous lands d ted for entry under the pro- 
visions of this act, which, together with the area theretofore acquired 
under the homestead law, shall not exceed 640 acres, on proof of the 
expenditure required by this act on account of permanent improvements 
upon the additional entry. 


Sec. 6. That any in who is the head of a or who has 
re at the age of 21 years and is a citizen of the United States, 
who 


entered or acquired under the homestead laws, — —— to the 
passage [hereof] of this act, lands of the character described in this 
act, the area of which is less than 640 acres, and who is unable to 
exercise the right of additional entry herein conferred because no lands 
— to entry under this act adjoin the tract so entered or acquired 
or He within the 20-mile Hmit provided for in this act, may, upon sub- 
mitting proof that he resides u and has not sold the land so entered 
or acqu and against which land there are no encumbrances, re- 
Iinquish or reconvey to the United States the land so occupied, entered, 
ulred, and In Heu tpg hag Began the same land-office district, 


prescribe]. 
5 e homestead laws shall 
ac 

. 8. That 5 or 8 who shall be en- 
titled to additi entry under this act shall have, for 90 days after 
the designation of lands subject to entry under the provisions of this 


act and contiguous to those entered or owned and occupied him, 
the preferential right to make additional entry as ided in act: 
Provided, That where such lands contiguous to the lands of two or 


more en en or patentees entitled to additional entries under this 
section are not sufficient in area to enable such entrymen to secure 
bs So ms in entry the maximum amounts to which they are entitled, 
t 8 of the Interior is authorized to make an equitable 
division of the lands among the several entrymen or patentees, apply- 
ing to exercise preferential rights, such division to be in tracts of not 
less than 40 acres, or other oe oe subdivision, and so made as to 
equalize as nearly as ible area which such entrymen and 
patentees will acquire addi 


the tracts embraced in additional 
entries to the lands or ly held or owned by them: ed jur- 
ther, That where but one such tract of vacant land may adjoin the 


lands of two or more en en or patentees entitled to exercise pref- 

tract question may be entered by the 
a to 725 local land office his application to 

Sec. 9. That any person who has heretofore acquired title to land 

of the character designated in this act] under any of the homestead 

aws of the United States and who is the owner and occupant of the 
land so acquired may purchase from the Upited States not exceeding 
820 acres of stock-raising lands, as ted by this act, or un- 
appropriated and unreserved lands valuable only for zing contiguous 
to his said homestead, upon to the United States the sum of 
$1.25 per acre for such lan under such rules and lations as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, which said land, 
together with the area theretofore acquired under the homestead laws, 
shall not exceed 640 acres. 

Sec, 10. That all entries made and patents issued under the provi- 
sions of this act shall be subject to and contain a reservation to the 
United States of ail the coal and other minerals in the lands so en- 
tered and patented, together with the right to prospect for, mine, and 
remove the same. The coal and otber mineral deposits in such 
shall be subject to disposal by the United States in accordance with 
the provisions of the coal and mineral land laws in force at the time 
of such dis) e y person qualified to locate and enter tbe coal or 
other mineral deposits, or baving the right to mine and remove the 
same under the laws of the United States, shall have the right nat all 
times to enter upon the lands entered or patented, as provided by this 
act, for the p of prospecting for coal or other mineral therein, 
provided he shall not injure, damage, or destroy the permanent im- 
provements of the entryman or patentee, and all be Hable to and 
shall compensate the entryman or patentee for all damages to the 
crops on such lands by reason of such pes . Any person who 
has, argon from the United States the coal or other mineral de- 

ts in an 
aay 3 occupy so much of the surface thereof as may be 


n pay- 
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owner thereof, where a; 
or, third, in lieu of either of the regoing provisions, upon the exe- 
cution of a good and sufficient bond or „undertaking to the United 
States for the use and benefit of the lai Angee or owner of the land, 
to secure the payment of such damages to the crops or tangible improve- 
ments of the entryman or owner, as may be determined and fixed in 
an action brought upon the bond or undertaking in a court of competent 
jurisdiction against the principal and sureties thereon, such bond or 
undertaking to be in form and in accordance with rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior and to be filed with and 
proved by the register and receiver of the local land office of the 
district wherein the land is situate, subject to appeal to the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office: Provided, That all patents issued 
for the coal or other mineral deposits herein reserved shall contain 
appropriate notations declaring them to be subject to the provisions 
of this act with reference to the disposition, occupancy, and use of 
the land as permitted to an entryman under this act. 

Sec. 11. That lands containing water holes or other bodies of water 
needed or used by the public for watering porpones shall not be desig- 
nated under this act but may be reserved under the provisions of the act 
of June 25, 1910, and such lands heretofore or hereafter reserved shall, 
while so reserved, be kept and held open to the public use for such 
purposes under such general rules and regulations as the Secretary of 
the Interlor may prescribe: Provided, That the Secretary may, in his 
discretion, [designate as stock driveways and withhold from entry 
under this act lands not over one-fourth mile in width needed for use 
in movement of stock to summer and winter ranges or to shipping 
points] also withdraw from entry lands necessary to insure access by 
the public to watering places reserved hereunder and needed jor use in 
the movement of stock to summer and winter ranges, or to shipping 
points, and may prescribe such rules and regulations as may be neces- 
sary for the proper administration and use of such lands. 

Sec. 12. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
make all necessary rules and regulations in harmony with the provi- 
sions and purposes of this act for the purpose of carrying the same 
into effect. 


ge meg. be had as to the amount thereof; 
0 


The So-Called Eight-Hour Law for the Railroads. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, I was one of those who voted 
on Friday against the so-called eight-hour law for the railroads. 
As a matter of fact, it is not an eight-hour law at all. This law 
does not curtail the trainmen’s workday by a single minute. 
If an engineer has been receiving $5 for working 10 hours a 
day, the passage of this bill will raise his pay to $6.25; but it 
will not shorten his workday even the tenth part of a second. 
This is no more like the true eight-hour principle than chalk 
is like cheese. 

The reason why people call this an eight-hour law is because 
it says that in the case of railroad trainmen they shall get 
their day’s pay for the first eight hours’ work, and all the rest is 
to be considered overtime. 

I am glad to see the growth of the eight-hour day in this 
country. I mean the real eight-hour day, the cight-hour work- 
day. I voted for the law which provides an eight-hour day 
for everyone who works on a Government contract. I spoke 
and voted in behalf of an eight-hour day for every woman em- 
ployed in the city of Washington. But those were real eight- 
hour workdays for which I spoke and voted. Those eight-hour 
laws permit no overtime. They provide for an eight-hour day 
and not a minute more, except in the case of real emergency. 

Perhaps the trainmen are underpaid. If so, they ought to 
have submitted their whole demand to impartial arbitration. 
They would not doit. They said—and President Wilson backed 
them up—‘ No; you must begin by granting us two-thirds of 
our demand, and then we'll arbitrate the rest.“ Now, that does 
not seem to me to be a square deal for the railroads and the 
traveling public and the farmers, who have their grain and 
produce to ship. I am not sure that it is a square deal for the 
rest of the railroad employees, either. This law does not affect 
section hands nor trackwalkers nor shopworkers nor laborers 
nor the bridge and building forces, nor any other employees of 
n railroad not immediately connected with the train service. 
They will not get any shorter hours or any more pay under this 
law, and yet they contribute over two-thirds of the railroads’ 
working force, and, as a rule, they get the poorest pay, too. 
Do you think the public will be in the mood to pay the bill for 
an increase in pay for these folks after they begin to feel the 
effects of this new law? 

Anyway, I do not think that this House ought to legislate 
under compulsion. The trainmen served notice that we had to 
legislate the way they told us, and do it mighty quick, or we 
should see the whole country paralyzed. 
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I, for one, will not knuckle under to that kind of talk. Do 
not tell me that this strike could not have been called off or 
postponed if President Wilson had shown that he meant busi- 
ness. I do not for one minute believe that these four brother- 
hood leaders started the blaze going without knowing how to 
put it out. One of them admitted that he could put it out, so 
far as his own brotherhood was concerned, but that his follow- 
oa would think that he had gone back on them if he were to 

0 So. 

I am mighty sorry to vote against this bill. Of course, I 
know that it will hurt on election day, and I am under obliga- 
tions to the brotherhoods for helping me out of a tight place 
politically a few years ago. Nevertheless every now and then 
a Congressman is face to face with the question as to whether 
he is going to be a man or a mouse. Just for once I made up 
my mind to be a man and take the consequences. 


Speeches of President Wilson and Others Delivered at Hodg- 
enyille, Ky., at the Acceptance by the Government of the 
Lincoln Homestead. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BEN JOHNSON, 


‘OF KENTUCKY, 


In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, September 6, 1916. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I avail myself of 
the privilege granted by the House to extend my remarks by 
inserting the speeches made by President Wilson and others 
at Hodgenville, Ky., on September 4, 1916, at the acceptance 
by the Government of the Lincoln homestead. 

PRAYER OFFERED BY WILLIAM ARTHUR GANFIELD OPENING CEREMONIES 
AT LINCOLN FARM, HODGENVILLE, KY., SEPTEMBER 4, 1916. 

Almighty God, our Father, we assemble here this hour in 
Thy name. We voice to Thee the profound gratitude of a 
thankful Nation. We thank Thee for the kindly providence that 
has been over us and has brought us to this hour; we thank 
Thee for this beautiful day, and for the many tender and 
precious memories which shall ever cluster about this time 
and place; we thank Thee for a great Nation, and we are 
sincerely grateful that we live and abide in peace. 

Oh Lord, thou ruler of nations and of men, grant, we be- 
seech Thee, that we may ever remain at peace with the other 
peoples of the earth and that we may dwell together in unity 
and peace within the State. 

We thank Thee for the great men who have lived and guided 
the course of our people; above all are we to-day thoughtful 
180 grateful for the life which we memoralize at this sacred 
our. 

We are grateful for clear minds and memories whereby we 
cherish the lives and deeds of men of other days, and gain in- 
spiration for nobler living and better service. 

We voice to-day the gratitude of the American people for 
the life and leadership and ministry of Thy servant, the Presi- 
dent of these United States. We invoke Thy gracious favor and 
blessings to rest richly upon him. Grant unto him wisdom 
for every task, strength for every burden, and grace for every 
trial. Counsel him by Thine own unerring counsel and enable 
him to direct the course of the State aright. 

We invoke Thy gracious benediction to be upon all this great 
company, upon the people of our land everywhere, in their 
homes and about their firesides, in the shop and place of toil. 

Do thou lead and direct us always along the pathway of duty 
and of service, of pleasure, and of peace. 

Let ours be the life of service and of blessing, let Thine 
ever be the glory. Amen. 


BRIEF TALK BY GEN. JOHN B. CASTLEMAN— CONFEDERATE ARMY VETERAN 
INTRODUCES FORMER GOV. FOLK AT LINCOLN FARM CEREMONIES, 


oo John B. Castleman, in introducing former Gov. Folk, 
said: 

Our President, our countrymen: 

“Believing in life eternal we come by the goodness of 
Almighty God, animated by patriotic reverence for the man of 
humble birth whose achievements furnish to all mankind ever- 
lasting inspiration. 

“Tt is significant that the distinguished citizen who is chair- 
man of our reception committee is the son of a Confederate’ sol- 
dier; that at Hodgenville the statue erected to the memory of 
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the immortal President was dedicated by a Confederate soldier ; 
that at the capital of his native State the statue of Abraham 
Lincoln was presented in behalf of a United States war veteran, 
by a Confederate States war veteran. 

„Our fellow citizens, we testify here the world’s obligation to 
Robert J. Collier, who led, and to those who with him followed, 
in preservation of the farm and perpetual care of the cabin 
home where was born the child who became the godlike man. 

“To me has been assigned the privilege of formally pre- 
senting to you, the executive head of the Lincoln Farm Associa- 
tion, a southern boy, born in the southern State of Tennessee, 
once governor of the southern State of Missouri, legal adviser 
of a great tribunal, designed to afford to the people safeguards 
instilled by Abraham Lincoln. I have the honor to introduce 
Joseph W. Folk, of the United States.” 


ADDRESS OF FORMER GOV. JOSEPH W. FOLK, PRESIDENT OF THE LINCOLN 
FARM ASSOCIATION, ON OCCASION OF FORMAL TURNING OVER OF THE 
LINCOLN FARM TO THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, HODGENVILLE, 
KY., SEPTEMBER 4, 1916. 

This country has produced many men whose names have em- 
blazoned the pages of history, but no name is dearer to the 
hearts of Americans than that of the simple and sublime Lin- 
coln, who literally sprang from this soil to become the mightiest 
of the mighty. His birthplace was as lowly as that of the Man 
of Galilee, whom he resembled so much in the sorrows he knew, 
the burdens he ‘bore, and the love of humanity he manifested. 
This crude cabin preserved in this magnificent marble mausoleum 
is consecrated by the life of the man who here came into the 
world. No poet’s fancy, no dream of fiction, can equal the 
emerging from this humble hut of extreme poverty of one whose 
steps were destined to shake the world and whose mission was 
to rededicate a united nation to the cause of freedom. 

As a people we are indeed rich in the achievements of the 
foremost of our American public men. Washington fought to 
give us this Nation, guaranteeing rights to the individual never 
obtained or exercised by any other people; Lincoln struggled to 
keep it a government of the people, for the people, and by the 
people. Jefferson taught the civic truths so necessary to the 
happiness of a free people; Lincoln, with patient understanding, 
applied these truths to the troubles of his time. Jackson 
thundered against and overcame the evils of his day; Lincoln, 
with a heart for any fate, breathed a new force into the doctrines 
of Jackson and steered the ship of state into a peaceful harbor. 

The spirit of Lincoln is more alive to-day than when he 
walked in the flesh. His ideals live and pulsate through mil- 
lions of American freemen. He founded an Americanism that is 
not a matter of creed or national descent, but an ideal of the 
soul and of the mind; an Amerieanism that is not merely a union 
of political entities but of a common aspiration and a common 
destiny ; an Americanism so virile that there need be no nation 
so strong we should fear it, or so powerful we must cower at 
its feet; an Americanism so just that the golden rule may be 
the supreme law guiding us in our diplomatic relations with 
other nations; an Americanism ready to defend against the ag- 
gression of all nations, but intentionally offending none in up- 
holding the principle of the rights of man throughout the world; 
an Americanism that gives inspiration to those who love liberty 
everywhere and encouragement to those who would hasten the 
coming of the day when each man’s good shall be all men’s aim; 
an Americanism that means hope to those who would preserve 
the sacred fire of brotherhood now in danger of being extin- 
guished in the sanguinary floods across the sea; an American- 
ism based upon service for the common good and equality of 
opportunity for all. 

Until recently this place, which should be an object lesson to 
coming generations and revered by every American, was un- 
noticed and abandoned. Inspired by the idea that a due regard 
for the apostle of human liberty, whose life began on this spot, 
demanded the preservation of his birthplace, a few patriotic 
men, headed by Robert J. Collier and Richard Lloyd Jones, 
organized the Lincoln Farm Association, to purchase the prop- 
erty and to erect upon it a suitable memorial to the life that 
typifies above all others the wonderful possibilities in the Amer- 
ican Republic. The movement met with a ready support from 
every section of the Nation. Most of the contributions came 
from the plain people, whom Lincoln loved so well. The South, 
as well as the North, responded generously. In honoring the 
memory of Lincoln there is neither North, nor South, nor East, 
nor West; there is one heart in all, and that the heart of loyal 
America. 0 

This majestic memorial we to-day formally turn over to the 
United States Government is, therefore, not only a memory of 
Lincoln but it is testimony given in blocks of marble that the 
fires of fraternal hatred kindled by the fierce conflict of half a 


‘patriotism for a common 


century ago are dead, and from the ashes have arisen a pure 

country and a sincere devotion to a 
common flag. In dedicating this memorial as the property of 
the American people, let us likewise consecrate ourselves in our 
day and generation to maintain the Americanism of Lincoln 
inviolate and from this occasion and these surroundings take 
increased devotion for all that Americanism means. The 
Americanism of Lincoln represents a patriotism that abides 
not alone amid the roar of cannon and the din and clash of 
arms but in the simple duties of life as well—a patriotism that 
would uplift mankind, not through the bayonet or bullet but by 
inculcating into the minds of men those ideals that translate the 
heartbeats of humanity into action. When men shall learn to 
serve as faithfully in peace as in war, when men shall be as 
willing to sacrifice a little for the common good in everyday life 
as they are to give the last full measure of devotion on the 
battle field, then the ideals of Lincoln will be realized and there 
oe be peace on earth and good will in the hearts of the children 

men. 

So we give to the American people, those living to-day and 
the Americans that are yet to be, this hallowed ground where 
Lincoln was born, and this mausoleum, which enshrines as a 
priceless heritage the cabin in which Lincoln first saw the light. 
With these gifts may there go also to Americans throughout 
the flight of time down the centuries the lessons of Lincoln's 
life and the ideals which he taught to make men happy, to make 
men free, and to ennoble all mankind. 


Excerpts FROM THE ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS ON THE 
OCCASION OF THE PRESENTATION BY THE IANCOLN FARM ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE LINCOLN FARM TO-THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES, HODGENVILLE, KY., SEPTEMBER 4, 1916. 


LINCOLN NOT FIRST AMERICAN, BUT PROBABLY GREATEST, SAYS WILLIAMS. 


Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen, the presentation and 
acceptance of this generous gift, which is really made to the 
Nation and its people of the United States, whose servants we 
all are—the President being chief only—is fraught not only with 
memories but with meanings too many and too various for one 
man's expression. 

Abraham Lincoln was born in yonder little log cabin. He 
was not the first nor the only one of our great men to be thus 
humbly born. He sprang from that, poorer class of southern 
white people whence sprang also Patrick Henry, Henry Clay, 
Andrew Jackson, and so many others whose names illustrate 
on the pages of our history the fact that those of humblest origin 
in a free democracy of equal opportunities can, and often do, 
reach the very highest station. 

Lincoln was not “the first American,” as has been said of 
him. There were preceding him, even in the presidential chair, 
others who were not colonials of any European people, but thor- 
oughly and altogether American—typical Americans, each in his 
own way. 

He was more than “ the first American,” however. He was 
one of the greatest Americans. The tide of time, which has 
buried animosities and prejudices, has left every reflecting and 
just mind free and yet compelled to draw that conclusion. He 
was great, not in the way that Alexander of Macedon or Napo- 
leon of Corsica was, but in a better way. His was not the great- 
ness of genius, nearly always selfish. His was the greatness of 
common sense and tenderness, It consisted fundamentally in in- 
tellectual and moral humility and in intellectual and moral integ- 
rity, which salient characteristics enabled him to furnish to the 
world a spectacle scarcely, if ever, excelled, of self-subordination 
to the interests, the welfare, the unity of the Republic, and, more 
characteristically perhaps, yet of self-surrender to an enlight- 
ened public opinion, the growth of which he shared and studied, 
the tendency of which he cautiously and wisely guided, and the 
consummation of which into deed he, at the right moment, 
effected. He never went so fast that the common sense and the 
common conscience of the common people could not keep meas- 
urably apace, nor did he ever go so slowly that these left him 
stranded on the shore, while they passed beyond him under other 
and quicker and abler navigators. 

LINCOLN GREAT HUMAN INSTRUMENT. 


In other words, he was like all the great human instrumentali- 
ties of Providence—a part and parcel of the growing form and 
texture of the time—uneconsciously following and consciously 
directing American public sentiment, as this came naturally or 
was forced. by inevitable circumstance into existence. This 
enlightened public opinion, for which he had “a decent regard,” 
constituted then, as always, the only real controlling force and 
sovereign power in a country whose people are free and self- 
governing. 8 

Horace Greeley once accused him of being an opportunist. So 
are, and must be, all real statesmen in free countries. They 
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weigh opportunity and measure its strength, but they also help 
to create it and then seize the opportunity to effect the desired 
result. This is sagacity as contradistinguished from “ smart- 
ness.” They are opportunists, but they are more. 

Lincoln was in this and some other respects singularly like 
that other great American, Thomas Jefferson. Both of them 
were idealists in the closet and statesmen in office. There was 
no limit to the visions which either had of what Jefferson called 
“the indefinite perfectibility of human nature,” nor to their 
confidence in the progress and enlightenment of man under 
rightly constituted popular government founded on an en- 
lightened and educated public opinion. Both were Democrats 
and both believed in the aristocracy of intelligence as the 
only aristocracy recognizable by freemen. Many dreams 
which either had have come true. Many more are yet 
in the womb of fate, certain later to come forth. Yet 
neither in office ever attempted to force upon the country any 
result for which a considerable and probably prevailing public 
opinion was not ready. They attempted to pluck, when in 
charge of the orchard, no fruit until the fruit was either ripe 
or ripening; and, above all, their purpose was not to kill or even 
harm the tree. Hence both are accused by men of little minds 
of “inconsistency.” It is to be noted, however, that neither 
ever really “deserted a principle or a friend,” as Jefferson’s 
daughter proudly said of her father. 

No two men who have figured conspicuously in molding the 
destinies of the English-speaking race ever equaled these two in 
their abiding, patient, and loving reliance upon the rectitude of 
the purposes of the people and in unswerving faith in the wis- 
dom of their ultimate decision. Lincoln never tired of pro- 
fessing himself a disciple of Jefferson, He went so far at one 
time as to say that the vital spirit—that is, the birth prin- 
ciple—of American institutions was to be found in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and not in the Constitution of the United 
States. On no fundamentally great question did they ever mate- 
rially differ—not even about slavery—not ‘even about the re- 
lations which should exist between the two races in the event 
of negro emancipation. Between the two the chief difference 
was one of personal temperament; Lincoln, of the two, lived 
very much more within himself. He was, spiritually speaking, 
a lonesome man—sadly so—but throwing about himself a veil 
of anecdote and humor—sometimes rough humor—which served 
-as a shield to ward off intrusion. Hidden behind this veil was 
not only serious but pathetic, and nearly always solitary, 
thought. Hence that indescribable mixture of humor and 
pathos which we find in him, as in Shakespeare and Cervantes. 

Mr. Jefferson, on the contrary, was frequently witty, but had 
no sense of humor at all, and seemed to take a sort of delight in 
letting all the world see every process of his thought as though 
through a windod glass. 


MAN IS DIFFERENT. 


It is trite now to say that every man in this world is the 
product of two things—his heredity and his environment. Un- 
like plants and irrational creatures, however, man is not alto- 
gether the product of either or of both. While his environment 
makes him, he helps to make his environment—can even some- 
what change it by conscious purpose. Moreover, while he can 
not repress nor reverse, he may influence the tendencies of his 
heredity even. ‘ 

Lincoln’s family we all know about. There was very little 
stimulating in its influence. It furnished rather a platform to 
rise from than a standard to live up to. 

Likewise his early environment was, to say the least, discour- 
aging; there was little in it to evoke ambition or to encourage, 
“hoping through hope to reach the stars.” 

But he rose from the platform; he reached the stars. 

Within almost modern big-gun shot distance from where we 
now stand Jefferson Davis was born. 

Both of these men were “border State” men—Kentuckians. 
Both of them came from pioneer ancestry who had fought for 
American freedom and had braved the dangers and endured the 
isolation of the wilderness. It is a curious reflection, though 
there be not time to indulge in it here and now, as to how far 
each of these men’s future—his political philosophy, the sec- 
tional patriotism of each, his leaning to nationality on the one 
side or to State rights on the other—might have been altered, 
mayhap reversed, had Jefferson Davis’s family moved him into 
Indiana and then into Dlinois and had Abraham Lincoln's 
family moved him first into Louisiana and then into Mississippi. 
However interesting that inquiry may be, the reverse occurred. 
Davis became a yery extreme Southerner. Lincoln never became 
a very extreme Northerner. The men were very much alike, 
and yet both were alike in ing the cardinal human vir- 
twes—truthfulness, moral and intellectual honesty, courage, loy- 


alty to ideals. There was, too, somewhat of inflexibility about 
both, though in one case the inflexibility, while knightly, was 
stern, logical, unyielding, unhumorous, and even proud; while 
in the other case it was modified by humility and a rich sense of 
humor, from which flowed that wonderful capacity for “ making 
allowances,” that broad knowledge of an opposite’s way of look- 
ing at things, that sympathetic appreciation of the moods and 
ways of thinking and the ways of feeling of the untaught and 
unenriched masses of mankind. 

With Davis there were no laughter-inciting “sidelights on 
himself and others and their relations to one another” to re- 
liéve even temporarily the tension of a fixed and absorbing pur- 
pose. Lincoln was never without them. By being never with- 
out them he made lesser men like Stanton, for example, “very 
impatient.” Davis became the very type of the best plantation 
life of the extreme South. As a part and parcel of that life he 
consecrated himself to his section, whose very civilization and 
social order he thought to be menaced. Lincoln consecrated 
himself to the Nation. Both endured nobly to the very end, 
each steadfastly “ keeping the faith.” 4 

LINCOLN A BORDER MAN. 


Lincoln remained all his life a borderer. In his temperament 
he came very much nearer that of the Southerner than that of 
the New Englander, or the New Yorker, or Pennsylvanian. No 
theory of any sort would ever have led him into that gross vio- 
lation of common sense and common justice which after the 
war brought about the grotesque though cruel saturnalia of 
the southern reconstructic.: governments; nor could any theory, 
or any war experience, however bitter, have brought him to a 
hatred for the southern white people, even of the slaveholding 
class. He lived with none; he died without any. 

He was a great nationalist not only in political vision but 
in this: That he knew and loved the people of both sections. 
He was perhaps the most thoroughly nationalistic and the least 
sectionalistic of all our Presidents, not even excepting George 
Washington, who never forgot that he was “a Virginian and a 
gentleman.” Hence it is peculiarly appropriate that the legal 
title to Mr. Lincoln's birthplace should rest in the Nation itself. 

It may be sadly recorded that while he understood the men 
of both sections, it is doubtful if any very large percentage of 
those of either ever understood him until long after he was 
dead. Jefferson Davis understood him partially; understoed 
fully his utter lack of malice. Witness the superb reply of the 
chief of the fallen Confederacy when his attention having been 
called to President Johnson's proclamation containing the in- 
sinuation that he (Davis) had been complicite to the assassina- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln, he replied: “There is one man in the 
United States, at any rate, who knows that to be a falsehood— 
that is the man who wrote it. He knows that I would in- 
finitely rather have Lincoln than to have him in the White 
House.” Davis afterwards said: “ Next to the loss of the cause 
itself, the death ef Mr. Lincoln was the greatest calamity that 
ever befell the South.” 

Shakespeare, whose writings Mr. Lincoln read and loved so 
much, helped to mold his thought. The broad and sympathetic 
charity with which he viewed, and sometimes laughed at, all 
men and women—the wise and the foolish, the just and the 
unjust, the learned and the ignorant, the sinners whom Christ 
came to save and the righteous, who “ needed not a physician ”— 
was almost Shakespearean—leaving anger against those who 
might or might not deserve it to God, who knew—repeating 
sincerely, as he did in one of his inaugural addresses, “ But 
let us not judge lest we be judged.” I think he absorbed from 
Shakespeare the characteristic breadth in expressing thought 
which led to this: That so many utterances of his are not con- 
fined in their applicability to the time or the place where they 
were made, but expand in appositeness to many places and 
many times. Even when arguing a concrete institution like 
slavery his language was universal rather than particular. His 
English was terse, forcible, Saxon. His Gettysburg speech is 
the most eloquent illustration of these qualities—verily multum 
in parvo. It is by all odds the greatest short speech in the 
English, or, for aught I know, in any language. To illustrate 
the breadth of applicability of that wonderful dedication speech, 
one might paraphrase it with slight omission and no material 
addition, so as to make Mr. Lincoln himself, who was a great 
orator—because he was a man of eloquent thought—dedicate 
to the Nation that he loved so well the home in which he was 
born so humbly. 

DIFFICULT TO DEDICATE, 


Would there, for example, be anything inapposite for the 
purpose of this occasion in the use of these words: Seven score 
“years ago our fathers brought forth on this continent a new 
Nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition 
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that all men are created equal. Now we are engaged in 
* + > testing whether that Nation, or any nation so con- 
ceived and so dedicated, can long endure. * * * We have 
come to dedicate” to the Nation the birthplace of him who 
“gave” his life “that that Nation might live.” ; 

But in a larger sense, we can not dedicate, we can not conse- 
crate, we can not hallow, this ground.” The brave and patient 
man who was born here, by his life and death has “ consecrated 
it far above our poor power to add or detract. The world will 
little note, nor long remember, what we say here, but it can 
never forget” * * * what he did. “It is for us, the living, 
rather, to be dedicated to the great task remaining before us— 
that from” the memory of this “honored dead we take in- 
creased devotion to that cause for which” he “ gave the last 
full measure of devotion; that we here highly resolve that” he 
“shall not have” lived nor “died. in vain; that this Nation 
under God shall have” (daily) “a new birth of freedom; and 
that government of the people, by the people, for the people 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

Suppose that in analyzing the character and results to the two 
sections of the late war between the States I, the son of a Con- 
federate soldier, were to use this language which is to be found 
in Mr. Lincoln’s second inaugural address, would it not be a fit- 
ting comment for this day and place? “Each looked for an 
easier triumph and a result less fundamental and astounding. 
Both read the same Bible, and prayed to the same God, and each 
invoked His aid against the other. * * * The prayers of both 
could not be answered—that of neither has been answered fully. 
The Almighty had His own purposes.” 

Again, what a fine exhortation to renewed love between the 
reunited sections of these once disunited States would not this 
language be even now. With malice toward none, with charity 
for all, with firmness in the right as God gives” each “to see 
the right, let us strive on to finish the work we are in” (and 
having already bound up the Nation’s wounds) “do all which 
may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among our- 
selves and with all nations,” 

My fellow citizens! We call one another fellow citizens now 
from Maine to Florida, and even“ where Oregon rolls.“ We are 
fellow citizens now, and this “ indissoluble Union of indestructible 
States“ which all of us so intensely love has been reestablished 
only because, as Lincoln said, “ God had purposes of His own.” 
“The stars in their courses fought” against the South as they 
fought of old “ against Sisera.” 

Yet again, pursuing my illustration, all realize the present 
applicability, with slight verbal alterations, of what Mr. Lincoln 
said in his first inaugural address: “Physically speaking, we 
can not separate. We can not remove our separate sections from 
each other, nor build an impassable wall between them. A hus- 
band and wife may be divorced and go out of the presence and 
beyond the reach of each other, but the different parts of our 
country can not do this.” 

“We are not enemies, but friends. We must not be enemies. 
Though passion may have strained, it must not break our bonds 
of affection. The mystic chords of memory, stretching from 
every battle field and patriot grave to every living heart and 
hearthstone all over this broad land,” once more “swell the 
chorus of the Union,” as they forever shall“ when 
touched, as surely they will be, by the better angels of our 
nature.” 

“The mystic chords of memory!” What a world of potency 
there is in a phrase! These “ mystic chords of memory ” are the 
richest heritage and possession of any great people. The music 
which is made upon them is sad, but it is embracing; it “ holds 
the heart up higher.” It is music in memoriam of “ the generous 
and patriotic spirits“ of a country; of “its buried warlike and 
its wise.” It is always well, then, by monument and memorial, 
to keep all worthy memories fresh in the minds of the people, 
thus inducing each generation to rethink, refeel, and relive that 
which was noblest and worthiest in the generations preceding it. 
Thus we shall have the Nation make of its foregone generations 
“stepping-stones of its dead self“ wherefrom to rise“ to higher 
things.” Á 


THE LINCOLN FARM BECOMES THE PROPERTY OF THE NATION—AN ADDRESS 
BY THE CHAIRMAN OV THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE LINCOLN 
FARM ASSOCIATION. a 
Mr. President and honored guests, on behalf of the association 

whose privilege it has been during the past 12 years to prepare 

the way for this ceremony, it is my duty to say a few words in 
relinquishing to the custody of the United States this farm and 
this cabin, whose preservation has been our especial care. 

To-day, for the men who from all walks of life banded them- 
selves into the Lincoln Farm Association to preserve this birth- 
place, there is a fitting end to their 12 years’ labor of love. To- 
day the Lincoln farm becomes the property of the Nation. 
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The honor falls to me as chairman of the executive committee, 
on the occasion of the transfer to the Secretary of War of the 
deed of gift of the Lincoln farm and the Lincoln cabin and the 
memorial in which that cabin is to be housed in perpetuity, 
and of the $50,000 trust fund for its maintenance, to express my 
thanks to the President of the United States for setting his 
Stent affairs aside to lend us the inspiration of his presence 

ere. 

x I am under particular obligation to the president of the asso- 
ciation, the Hon. Joseph W. Folk, who has presided with distinc- 
tion over the laying of the corner stone by President Roosevelt 
in 1909, the dedication of the memorial by President Taft in 
1911, and the acceptance for the United States by President 
Wilson to-day. 

To Richard Lloyd Jones, who was not only secretary of the 
association but with whom originated the movement to preserve 
Lincoln’s birthplace, and to Clarence H. Mackay, our indefati- 
gable treasurer; to the late Augustus St. Gaudens, the late 
Samuel L. Clemens, the Hon. Joseph H. Choate, the Hon. 
Charles Evans Hughes, and other fellow directors, the executive 
committee is deeply indebted, and to Thomas Hastings, Guy 
Lowell, Jules Guerin, Maxfield Parrish, and especially to the 


architect, John Russell Pope, who all contributed to make more 


beautiful this birthplace shrine that Mark Twain so well de- 
scribed as “ the little model farm that raised a man.” 

Simple as this ceremony itself may be, it marks this town of 
Hodgenville to-day, and the few acres of this little homestead, 
as the spot in all Kentucky richest in memories, and for one 
proud moment the Capitol of the United States. 

On this rocky farm, a little over a hundred years ago, when 
Kentucky was the home of the woodsman and the pioneer, when 
the scant soil yielded reluctant harvest to the settler, Thomas 
Lincoln, one-time supervisor of county roads, and his wife, 
Nancy Hanks, came from Elizabethtown and built out of rough 
logs a cabin. In that cabin, on the 12th day of February, 1809, 
was born their son, Abraham Lincoln. 

No surroundings more humble, no winter landscape more aus- 
tere, with one high exception, ever marked the coming among 
men of a figure which was so profoundly to affect the destinies 
and awaken the imagination of a people. It was as if fate 
had selected this place for a trial of democracy, or as if God 
had ordained this little cabin to be the birthplace of the man 
who was to save for His great purposes the Nation soon to be- 
tried by fire. And that shambling, tragic figure, product of this 
soil, that rail splitter, who was destined to guide his country 
through her hours of darkness, and when his worn spirit seemed 
about to reap the reward of a Nation’s gratitude, was called at 
the very end to pay his country “the last full tribute of devo- 
tion,” Abraham Lincoln leaves here to our keeping the record 
alike of his homely beginnings and his endurtng fame. 

His own words, spoken at Gettysburg, better than any other, 
fit this memorial within which is enshrined the log cabin that 
gave him birth: “But, in a larger sense, we can not dedicate, 
we can not consecrate, we can not hallow, this ground. * * * | 
It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task re- 
maining before us—that from these honored dead we take in- 
creased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full 
measure of devotion; that we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain; that this Nation under God 
shall have a new birth of freedom and that government of the 
people, by the people, for the people shall not perish from the 
earth.” 

I count it a happy augury for our country at this time, when 
the world is riven asunder by a conflict even more terrible, that 
the pilot of our ship of state, the President of the United States, 
who is a Virginian and a Democrat, should come here to-day to 
do reverence to the memory of Abraham Lincoln. Nor can we 
fail to recognize the high motive which actuated the President 
when the calls of party were so urgent to set them all aside for 
the fulfillment of this nonpartisan mission. 

Lincoln, we may be sure, had seen enough of the seamy side of 
the splendid tapestry called war to look behind its glamour. 
He had heard from the White House in 1861 the fife, the drum, 
the trumpet, and the tramp of the young men as they went 
singing out to war; but he saw these same young men in the 
hospitals of 1864, shattered, wounded, dying. His tender heart 
was bruised by suffering, but his iron will went forward to his 
country’s goal. 

The same stern resolution drove Lincoln forward from Bull 
Run to Gettysburg that carried Washington forward from Val- 
ley Forge to Yorktown, and not all the counsels of expediency 
or weakness warped the common sense of those two great Ameri- 
cans to whom we owe our independence aad our union. 

May this memorial serye none but noble purposes, purposes 
that place pride of section, or pride of party, below love of 
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country. May it teach us Americans of a later generation that 
this Nation, built by a free people, owns no-barriers of race or 
creed or section to divide it from itself; that on this soil is 
planted the seed of a self-reliant patriotism that can endure 
hardships,. practice. self-denial, and answer Here“ to the roll 
call of our forefathers. 

May this memorial preserve—and not in marble only—the 
words of the man whose memory it cherishes: “ With malice 
toward none, with charity for all.” May it also, lest we in our 
day of ease forget them, preserve those sterner words spoken 
on the battle field of Gettysburg and graven deep into the soul 
of Abraham Lincoln: “ That we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain.” 


ADDRESS OF HON. NEWTON D. BAKER, SECRETARY OF WAR, AT HODGEN- 
VILLE, KY., SEPTEMBER 4, 1916. 

In the office of the Secretary of War there is a bronze bust 
of Edwin M. Stanton. The figure is a little softened by the 
drapery which the artist has put over the shoulders in lieu of 
the angular coat which the Secretary used to wear. But its face 
is as hard and unrelenting as was that of the original; and 
when I am called upon to say, “ No,” under peculiarly distress- 
ing and unpleasant circumstances, I glance at that bust and find 
that I have but to reflect its expression. Indeed, in moments 
of perplexity, I have sometimes been startled to find that stern 
face all but asking, Well, what are you going to do about it?” 
and withholding its approval from any state of mind on my part 
which does not follow with relentless certainty the central 
thought of the main task. ; 

This great predecessor was the ironside of Lincoln as a war 
President, and it is probable that no other of the President’s 
aids was either so unpopular or so indispensable. When a 
democracy is called upon to engage in a war and to lay aside 
its equalities and individualities for the common good, there 
must be some cliff against which protest can break itself in 
vain. The people, accustomed to the liberties possible in times 
of peace and untrained in the surrender of those’ liberties in 
the hour of trial, must somewhere run up against an unyielding 
will, and I think it will always be agreed by common consent 
that Edwin M. Stanton was an incompressible personality. 
There apparently was no point about him, from crown to toe, 
where the steadiest pressure or the most violent impact could 
make the least impression. Now, so far as the War Department 
is concerned, Lincoln’s administration was Stanton. One can 
find scattered through the vast Lincoln literature which has 
grown up since the war a story here and there of the President 
circumventing the inflexibility of the Secretary of War; but 
those stories are not numerous, and the tradition of the War De- 
partment is that Lincoln added to all of his other great qualities 
this: That humane, gentle, forgiving, wise, as he was, he still 
sustained the staff of authority in the Military Establishment, 
realizing that however harsh and uncompromising Stanton 
might be, he was yet the embodiment of a single passion—the 
task of saving the Union—and that before the fury of his passion 
for that great object every inefficiency, every corruption, every 
interfering friendship or emotion was made to give way. 

So much for the relations between the War Department and 
Lincoln, but the real purpose of my presence is to receive on 
behalf of the Nation this property and to take it into the 
physical custody and care of the War Department, as trustee 
and guardian for future generations. It would be enough were 
I to express on behalf of mankind a sense of fitness that this 
birthplace should become a national possession, and saved that 
men for all time may see the place where Abraham Lincoln 
was born. The delight of every cultured mind is to see the 
places and feel the local inspirations which have made poets 
and heroes in the world. We travel across many seas for the 
privilege of standing in the Acropolis, feeling that Pericles is 
nearer to us there, or to the Forum in Rome, feeling that the 
very stones which heard the eloquence of Cicero have preserved 
something of it which they give back after all the centuries. 
The mute soul, which can utter no harmonies of its own, is all 
but moved to song when it stands in Stratford and watches the 
gentle flow of Avon, or wanders in the Vale of Grasmere, where 
Wordsworth lived and grew and sang. How then can it be 
otherwise than that this place shall give forth inspiration of the 
noble sort, if here began the most distinctively and significantly 
American life out of all the millions who have lived in America. 
The very humbleness of this birthplace teaches the first of the 
great Lincoln lessons, namely, that genius is indigenous to our 
soil. Choice stocks which had flowered in the Old World bore 
transformed and beautiful flowers here, but Lincoln was the 
first transcendent genius compounded only out of the native 
elements of our America. The college of heralds, be they never 
so busy, would find no ancestral quarterings for him. Whatever 
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of strength and genius he had came through roots wholly em- 
bedded in American clay. Nor had he even the modifying ad- 
vantages of a classical culture ingrafted on to the native stock. 
He was just an American, born on the frontier in poverty, raised 
in homespun, and yet, in a crisis, one of the great figures of all 
time, and the circumstances under which he demonstrated his 
genius are extraordinary. He was some 50 years old when 
he became President of the United States, not very well known, 
except as the author of some startling speeches and the acci- 
dental exponent of a rising political moral. As a lawyer, no 
one named him with Marshall or Taney; as an orator, he was 
not mentioned with Webster or Clay. Neither he nor his party 
associates had any particular experience in the business of 
government. 

They were untried hands, an aggregation of outs, brought 
together and brought in upon a new political issue, and faced, 
even before they were inducted into office, with the most diffi- 
cult and perplexing questions ever faced by a President of the 
United States. For on the 4th of March, when Lincoln was 
inaugurated, but half of the country acknowledged him as Presi- 
dent, and in that half there were elements dissenting from his 
political views, aggregating but little short of a majority of all 
the people. He was fresh from a campaign of lampoon and 
pasquinade. His nomination to office had been because he was 
available, and that availability consisted in having no such past 
as made him enemies. If he had the respect of the majority of 
the loyal people in the Union, it was as much as he had. Their 
love he was to win, their veneration he was to have; but at 
the assumption of his task it was simply a man and a party, 
vn the extraordinary advantages against him rather than for 

The times and the movements of events were such as to make 
very many people hot with impatience for the adoption of a defi- 
nite policy. The country was full of people who knew just 
what to do and how to do it, and in the confusion of the times 
each strident voice became for the moment a prophet, and 
there were many strident voices raised against Lincoln, who 
seemed, as James Russell Lowell finely said, to have made 
time his prime minister.” He seemed incapable of hurry, much 
less haste, and, with deliberation almost approaching slowness, 
he evolved rather than adopted step by step a policy adapted 
here and there to the issue of events until gradually the people 
of the Union saw, and then the world saw, that here was a man 
whose nature was so simple that they had wholly failed to 
understand him. The intricacies of events had seemed to de- 
mand complicated machinery in the man who was to control, 
and there had been great disappointment at the simplicity of his 
mental apparatus. And yet it was just the sort of mental appa- 
ratus and the only sort which could have solved the problem, 
and that problem, shortly stated, was, first, to choose the issue. 
If Lincoln had made the abolition of slavery the issue of the 
war, the North would not have followed, not because slavery 
was desired, but because the sentiment of the North was too 
confused on that subject. Too many people would have adopted 
one or another reason for dissent to join hands, with the concen- 
tration of national resources necessary, to accomplish the end. 
The salvation of the Union, however, was an issue which could 
not fail, whether men believed in slavery or did not believe in it, 
whether they liked Lincoln or whether they did not like him, 
whether they were offended by the harshness of Stanton or impa- 
tient at the uncertainties of Congress, made no difference in the 
ultimate question of their love for the Union, and in that ques- 
tion lay the center of Lincolns policies. The next step was to 
press the issue, thus wisely and finally chosen, home, to push 
aside every other issue, no matter how importunate, to refuse to 
be deflected in his allegiance, and gradually to make the people 
see that they might cherish all the divisions they choose on every 
other subject or policy, so long as they cooperated toward that 
primary and all-important thing. : 

Our foreign complications were embarrassing and dangerous. 
The behavior of England, in its hasty recognition of the belliger- 
ency of the South, in the comments of its publications and its 
public men, was such as has rarely been brooked by a nation 
strong enough to resent it. Lincoln’s answer was to let time 
take care of England, and right her misconception- of us and 
our cause, without allowing even just irritation to divert us 
into imperiling acts, and so completely was he the master of the 
Union that the country accepted his policy on this subject, and 
so enabled him to bring the Union triumphant out of the war. 
It is futile to ask how Lincoln did this, and yet it is possible to 
give a more or less obvious explanation of it. He was of the 


people. When he asked himself, How do I feel about this or 
that matter?” the answer always was expressive of the common 

He had no class prejudice, for he belonged to no class. 
He had no blinding interests nor ancestral limitations. He was 
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just a part of the great common life of America, lifted up for 
the moment to be the expression point of its impulses. At the 
beginning of his administration the so-called wise and the so- 
called literary imagined themselves to understand the situation 
very much better than poor Mr. Lincoln; but there never was a 
moment from the time of his inauguration when, in spite of the 
feelings of his generals, the apparent collapse of campaigns, dis- 
sensions at home, difficulties abroad, he would not haye been 
reelected, because he was the people of the United States; he 
understood their simplicity, because he was simple, and they 
trusted and followed him because he was the embodiment of 
themselves. 

He sprang, then, from the soil, and I like to think the stream 
of influence which arose here and had the Niagara of its power 
in Lincoln's four years from 1861 to 1865 continues to flow on, 
more tranquilly, it is true, but in ever broadening circles. I 
like to think that in all future times men, young and old alike, 
will come to this place to feel the inspiration of his patriotism, 
and that the preservation of this farm and cabin and the erec- 
tion of this beautiful memorial will make permanent the pos- 
sibilities of this inspiring story for the good of mankind every- 
where. 

In the name of the United States, therefore, and by direction 
of the President, pursuant to an act of Congress for that pur- 
pose enacted, and with an expression of grateful appreciation 
from the Nation to Mr. Collier and his associates who have 
made this permanent memorial possible, I accept from the 
Lincoln Farm Association the Lincoln farm and the endowment 
which accompanies it. 


ADDRESS BY WOODROW WILSON, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, ON 
THE OCCASION OF THE ACCEPTANCE BY THE WAR DEPARTMENT OF A 
DEED OF GIFT TO THE NATION BY THE LINCOLN FARM ASSOCIATION 
OF THE LINCOLN BIRTHPLACE FARM AT HODGENVILLE, KY,—HBERE, 
OVER THE LOG CABIN WHERE ABRAHAM LINCOLN WAS BORN, DESTINED 
TO PRESERVE THE NATION AND TO FREE THE SLAVE, A GRATEFUL 
PBOPLE HAVE DEDICATED THIS MEMORIAL TO UNITY, PEACE, AND 
BROTHERHOOD AMONG THESE STATES, 

No more significant memorial could have been presented to 
the Nation than this. It expresses so much of what is singular 
and noteworthy in the history of the country; it suggests so 
many of the things that we prize most highly in our life and in 
our system of government. How eloquent this little house 
within this shrine is of the vigor of democracy! There is 
nowhere in the land any home so remote, so humble, that it may 
not contain the power of mind and heart and conscience to 
which nations yield and history submits its processes. Nature 
pays no tribute to aristocracy, subscribes to no creed of caste, 
renders fealty to no monarch or master of any name or kind. 
Genius is no snob. It does not run after titles or seek by 
preference the high circles of society. It affects humble com- 
pany as well as great. It pays no special tribute to universities 
or learned societies or conventional standards of greatness, but 
serenely chooses its own comrades, its own haunts, its own 
cradle even, and its own life of adventure and of training. 
Here is proof of it. This little hut was the cradle of one of 
the great sons of men, a man of singular, delightful, vital 
genius who presently emerged upon the great stage of the 
Nation’s history, gaunt, shy, ungainly, but dominant and ma- 
jestic, a natural ruler of men, himself inevitably the central 
figure of the great plot. No man can explain this, but every 
man can see how it demonstrates the vigor of democracy, where 
every door is open, in every hamlet and countryside, in city and 
wilderness alike, for the ruler to emerge when he will and claim 
his leadership in the free life. Such are the authentic proofs 
of the validity and vitality of democracy. 

Here, no less, hides the mystery of democracy. Who shall 
guess this secret of nature and providence and a free polity? 
Whatever the vigor and vitality of the stock from which he 
sprang, its mere vigor and soundness do not explain where 
this man got his great heart that seemed to comprehend all 
mankind in its catholic and benignant sympathy, the mind that 
sat enthroned behind those brooding, melancholy eyes, whose 
vision swept many an horizon which those about him dreamed 
not of—that mind that comprehended what it had never seen, 
and understood the language of affairs with the ready ease of 
one to the manner born—or that nature which seemed in its 
varied richness to be the familiar of men of every way of life. 
This is the sacred mystery of democracy, that its richest fruits 
spring up out of soils which no man has prepared and in cir- 
cumstances amidst which they are the least expected. This is 
a place alike of mystery and of reassurance. 

It is likely that in a society ordered otherwise than our own 
Lincoln could not haye found himself or the path of fame and 
power upon which he walked serenely to his death. In this 


place it is right that we should remind ourselves of the solid 


and striking facts upon which our faith in democracy is founded. 
Many another man besides Lincoln has served the Nation in its 
highest places of counsel and of action whose origins were as 
humble as his. Though the greatest example of the universal 
energy, richness, stimulation, and force of democracy, he is 
only one example among many. The permeating and all- 
pervasive virtue of the freedom which challenges us in America 
to make the most of every gift and power we possess, every 
page of our history serves to emphasize and illustrate. Stand- 
ing here in this place, it seems almost the whole of the stirring 
story. 

Here Lincoln had his beginnings. Here the end and con- 
summation of tliat great life seem remote and a bit incredible. 
And yet there was no break anywhere between beginning and 
end, no lack of natural sequence anywhere. Nothing really 
incredible happened. Lincoln was unaffectedly as much at home 
in the White House as he was here. Do you share with me the 
feeling, I wonder, that he was permanently at home nowhere? 
It seems to me that in the case of a man—I would rather say 
of a spirit—like Lincoln the question where he was is of little 
significance, that it is always what he was that really arrests 
our thought and takes hold of our imagination. It is the spirit 
always that is sovereign. Lincoln, like the rest of us, was put 
through the discipline of the world—a very rough and exacting 
discipline for him, an indispensable discipline for every man 
who would know what he is about in the midst of the world’s 
affairs; but his spirit got only its schooling there. It did not 
derive its character or its vision from the experiences which 
brought it to its full revelation. The test of every American 
must always be, not where he is, but what he is. That, also, is 
of the essence of democracy, and is the moral of which this 
place is most gravely expressive. 

We would like to think of men like Lincoln and Washington 
as typical Americans, but no man can be typical. who is so 
unusual as these great men were. It was typical of American 
life that it should produce such men with supreme indifference 
as to the manner in which it produced them, and as readily 
here in this hut as amidst the little circle of cultivated: gentle- 
men to whom Virginia owed so much in leadership and example. 
And Lincoln and Washington were typical Americans in the use 
they made of their genius. But there will be few such men at 
best, and we will not look into the mystery of how and why they 
come. We will only keep the door open for them always, and 
a hearty welecome—after we have recognized them. 

I have read many biographies of Lincoln; I have sought out 
with the greatest interest the many intimate stories that are 
told of him, the narratives of near-by friends, the sketches at 
close quarters, in which those who had the privilege of being 
associated with him- have tried to depict for us the very man 
himself “in his habit as he lived”; but I have nowhere found a 
real intimate of Lincoln’s. I nowhere get the impression in 
any narrative or reminiscence that the writer had, in fact, pene- 
trated to the heart of his mystery, or that any man could pene- 
trate to the heart of it. That brooding spirit had no real 
familiars. I get the impression that it never spoke out in com- 
plete self-reyelation and that it could not reveal itself com- 
pletely to anyone. It was a very lonely spirit that looked out 
from underneath those shaggy brows and comprehended men 
withont fully communicating with them, as if, in spite of all 
its genial efforts at comradeship, it dwelt apart, saw its visions 
of duty where no man looked on. There is a very holy and 
very terrible isolation for the conscience of every man who 
seeks to read the destiny in affairs for others as well as for 
himself, for a nation as well as for individuals. That privacy 
no man can intrude upon. That lonely search of the spirit for 
the right perhaps no man can assist. This strange child of 
the cabin kept company with invisible things, was born into no 
intimacy but that of its own silently assembling and deploying 
thoughts. 

I have come here to-day, not to utter a eulogy on Lincoln 
he stands in need of none—but to endeavor to interpret the 
meaning of this gift to the Nation of the place of his birth and 
origin. Is not this an altar upon which we may forever keep 
alive the vestal fire of democracy as upon a shrine at which 
some of the deepest and most sacred hopes of mankind may 
from age to age be rekindled? For these hopes must constantly 
be rekindled, and only those who live can rekindle them. The 
only stuff that can retain the life-giving heat is the stuff of 
living hearts. And the hopes of mankind can not be kept alive 
by words merely, by constitutions and doctrines of rights and 
codes of liberty. The object of democracy is to transmute these 
into the life and action of society, the self-denial and self- 
sacrifice of heroic men and women willing to make their lives an 
embodiment of right and service and enlightened purposes. The 
commands of democracy are as imperative as its privileges and 
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opportunities are wide and generous. Its compulsion is upon us. 
It will be great and lift a great light for the guidance of the 
nations only if we are great and carry that light high for the 
guidance of our own feet. We are not worthy to stand here 
unless we ourselves be in deed and in truth real democrats 
and servants of mankind, ready to give our very lives for the 
freedom and justice and spiritual exaltation of the great Nation 
which shelters and nurtures us. s 


BLESSING DELIVERED BY RIGHT REV. THOMAS J. SHAHAN, RECTOR OF 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY, WASHIXGTON, D, C., AT THE PRESENTATION OF 
THE LINCOLN FARM TO THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, HODGENVILLE, 
KY., SEPTEMBER 4, 1916, 

Bless, we beseech Thee, O God of our Fathers, this majestic 
memorial, which so many greatful hearts consecrate this day 
to the eternal memory of our New World's greatest captain, 
whose simple faith in right and duty, whose inspired wisdom and 
native virtue, saved for all posterity our glorious Union of 
States and turned a long night of storm into a herald of peace, 
progress, and prosperity. 

Pour forth Thy blessings on this sovereign State of Kentucky, 
one of the first carved from the primeval wilderness, from the 
beginning richly illustrative of every rugged American virtue, 
and pioneer in all the paths which so swiftly led our American 
humanity from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Let Thy saving graces, O God of Nations, descend abundantly 
on the American Nation that it may ever remain what its found- 
ers made it and Abraham Lincoln left it, the home of plain and 
equal citizens, a Jand of equal rights and opportunities, of free- 
dom without license, of real and accessible justice without 
unearned distinction or inherited privilege. 

Finally, O Lord of infinite mercies, have ever in Thy holy 
keeping the chosen head of this mighty Nation, Thy newest 
people gathered providentially from many races and climes and 
visibly coalescing into a new humanity all-powerful for works of 
truth and justice, of equity and charity. Confirm in him, O 
Lord, and through him to every citizen our immemorial pa- 
triotism, our devotion to the common weal, above all our faith 
in the high public ideals of the American people, to the end 
that the glorious day-star of true liberty, once risen above the 
world, may not go down in hopeless night cnd mankind set again 
its feet in the old way of wrong, bloodshed, and revolution 
without end. Amen. 


Mexico. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES R. MANN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In vue Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, September 8, 1916. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, Harper & Bros. published a book 
entitled “A Diplomat’s Wife in Mexico,” by Edith O’Shaugh- 
nessy, the wife of Nelson O'Shaughnessy, who was in charge 
of the United States Embassy at Mexico City for a time. In 
this book Mrs. O'Shaughnessy has published letters written by 
her to her mother, covering the period between October 8, 1913, 
and the breaking off of diplomatie relations between this coun- 
try and Mexico on April 23, 1914. These letters were personal, 
confidential letters, but quotations from them throw a bright 
light on the blundering stupidity of the Wilson administration 
in dealing with Mexico. 

In the advertisements-of this book Harper & Bros. say: 


Here for the first time—written from the inside—is the truth of 
what went on behind the scenes before the breaking off of. relations 
between the United States and Mexico. What Americans in Mexico 
City feared; a country in revolution; what diplomats thought of the 
United States policy; gossip of drawing-rooms and accounts of per- 
sonal relations with statesmen, soldiers, and sailors, with Huerta, 
Lind, Admiral Fletcher, Sir Lionel Carden, and others, in hours when 
a 1 sup might mean war—all these make the book, written 
at the time the events took place by the wife of the American chargé 
namar a contribution to American history, a book to arouse much 

scussivn. 


I present to the House a few extracts from these published 
letters, calling attention to the fact that the letter “N,” fre- 
quently used in the letters, refers to Mr. O’Shaughnessy, the 
husband of the writer: 

November 11, 1913. 


Something that develo) in a conversation with Mr. Lind has been 
making me a bit thoughtful and more than a little uneasy. He has the 
ides, perhaps the plan, of facilitating the rebel advance py raising 
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the embargo, and I am afraid he will be recommending it to W 
ton. e had been si talking, after dinner, shivering in the big 
room over a diminutive electric stové, when he first tentatively sug: 

ted such action, I exclaimed: “Oh, Mr. Lind, you can't mean that! 
t would be o g a Pandora box of troubles here.“ Seeing how 
aghast I was, he changed the subject. But I can not get it out of my 
head. The Mexican book is rolled. out like a scroll before him; can it 
be that he is not going to read? (Pages 44 and 45.) - 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1913. 

N. came in last night at half past 12, after a three hours’ conference 
with Aldape He is to see him again at 10 this morning. They say 
that the presence of Mr. Lind gives publicity to every step, that their 
national dignity is constantly imperiled, and that it is impossible to 
negotiate under such conditions. Aldape also said that Huerta flies 
into such a rage whenever Iand's name js mentioned that conversation 
becomes impossible. (Page 54.) 


[Later.] 


Though nothing was further from his purpose, Mr. Lind has abso- 
lutely knocked any possible negotiations on the head by the noise and 
ublicity of his arrival in the city of Montezuma and Huerta. The 

tin American may know that you know his affairs, and know that 
you_know he knows you know; but he does not want and will not stand 
publicity. (Page 


November 28, 1913. 

An 8 day. The iong-looked-for “decisive” word came from 
Washington this morning, to be communicated this evening to every 
embassy and legation in rope. By to-night all the foreign representa- 
tives here and the press will be informed. It states that we will not 
recede one step from our position; that Huerta and all his supporters 
must go; that we will isolate him, starve him out financially, morally, 
and ysically, that revolution and assassination may come to an 
end in Latin America; that we will protect our interests and the 
interests of all foreigners; and that peace must be made in Mexico, or 

t we will make it ourselyes. It is the argumentum ad hominum 
certainly, and we can only wait to see what acrobatic feats to avoid 
the blow will be performed by Huerta. The language is. unmistakable, 
and could only be used because the military force necessary is behind it 
and ready. (Page 66.) 


Decemvern 29, 1913—EVENING. 
Mr. Lind is 3 face aboard the U. S. S. Chester to meet the Presi- 
dent at Pass Christian. * Carranzista though Mr. Lind is provin 
himself, I don't think the President will be led into the risky policy 0 
recognizing this undeveloped but certainly not very promising quantity. 
We can put in any sort of government in Mexico, but can we keep one 
in? We encouraged the powers of dissolution around Diaz, recogniz- 
ing and aiding Madero, he world knows the result. 5 7 always 
repeats itself here, and the writing on the wall is always in blood. 
After Mr. Lind’s months of inaction it must seem good to be plowin 
the high seas en route to the weighty conference. He said he woul 
have returned to the States some time ago but for the “ very satisfac- 
wat, Progress of the rebels. He was rr “bucked up” when 
Villa announced his intention of eating his New Year's dinner at the 
Jockey Club, (Page 119.) 
JANUARY 9, 1914, 


Mr. Lind continues to think that the raising of the embargo on arms 
and ammunition in the north is the easiest solution of the problem, 
but I am terrified at such an issue. The last state of Mexico would be 
worse than the first. It might settle the Huerta dictatorship, but, alas, 
not the Mexican situation. (Page 135.) 

Jaxvary 14, 1914. 

While not conyinced of the necessity or even advisability of formal 
recognition, N. does realize that everything for Mexico and the 
United States could have been accomplished oY diplomacy in the early 
stages of Huerta’s incumbency. Now the bullying and collusive and 
secret arrangements with his enemies, the revolutionaries, to overthrow 
him must eventually succeed, and in his fall we fear Huerta will take 
down with him the entire fabric of state. 
don't ask your help, but don't help my enemies.“ 


— 


How often he has said, “I 
(Page 149.) 


JANUARY 27, 1914—nrvVENING. 

A quiet day, but we are distressed beyond words at the renewed re- 
ees of a lifting of the embargo on arms and ammunition for the rebels. 

feel as if I couldn't stand it, and N. even felt that he ought to resign 
if it happens the ship of state is gyu so inevitably on the rocks. 
He will make some sort of protest to Washington against the advisability 
Villa’s cry is, “On to Mexico!” and he may get there, 
(Page 165.) 


of this move. 
or, rather, here—if we decide to carry him. 


FPesrvary 1, 1914—10.30 r. M. 

To-night has come the long-feared cable from Washington stating 
the President intends to raise the embargo on arms and ammunition. 
The note was for Nelson's special information, not for delivery to the 
foreign office yet, but the hour will come when he will have to gird 
himself to do the deed. It has been sent to every chancellery in Europe, 
where it will raise a storm, to blow hard or not, according to the 
amount of material investments in Mexico. We acerca know what 
to think; we are dazed and aghast. I am glad that a few hours at least 
must elapse before the facts will get out. I shall hardly dare to ven- 
ture forth unveiled. Courteous as the Mexicans have been to Nelson 
and myself, some day, in face of the terrible catastrophes we have 
brought upon them, their patience must fail. This act will not establish 
the rebels ia Mexico City or anywhere else, but will indefinitely pro- 
long this terrible civil war and swell the tide of the blood of men and 
women, “and the children—or, my brothers!” (Pages 174 and 175.) - 


Marcu 9, 1914. 


I have just been reading an article by Mr. Creelman on Lind. He 
has caught the spirit of Vera Cruz and describes exactly Mr. Lind and 
his ambiante there. He speaks of him as “Mr, Wilson's cloistered 


agent.” “In a small, dark room, with a red-tiled floor, opening on a 


—— r N “in the rear of the 
te Cruz, Lind, the represen 

E st as he has sat for seven months, 
le vo and her 15,000,000 —_ 


American 
tative of 


APRIL 18, 1914—6.30 P. M. 


It makes me sick with dread to think of the propana fate of Ameri- 
cans in the desert spaces and the mountain fastnesses of Mexico. Some 
one has blundered, somewhere, somehow, that we should come in to 
give the coup de pre to this distracted nation, who yet clings, and 
rightly, to those tattered shreds of sovereignty we have left her. The 
foreign powers think we are playing the most . most cruel 
game of grab in ail history. (Page 276.) 


The Adamson Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


FREDERICK W. DALLINGER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, from the beginning of my 

political career I have always been a sincere friend of organized 
labor. During my six years’ service as a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature I both voted for and advocated many im- 
portant measures in the interest of the wage earners of my 
ee State. Among these measures may be mentioned the fol- 
owing: 

Fifty-four hour bill for women and minors, (House journal, 
1894, p. 1871.) 

Eight-hour bill for State, county, and city employees. (House 
journal, 1895, p. 513. 

Bill requiring labeling of prison-made goods. 
nal, 1895, p. 511.) 

Bill to provide for the safety of railroad employees. 
journal, 1895, p. 346.) 

Bill prohibiting overtime employment of women and minors. 
(Senate journal, 1896, p. 618.) 

Bill prohibiting deductions in wages of women and minors. 
{Senate journal, 1898, p. 739.) 

Fifty-eight hour bill for women and minors. (Senate jour- 
nal, 1898, p. 864.) 

Bill to extend the law relative to the weekly payment of 
wages. (Senate journal, 1899, p. 484.) 

Bill to exempt trade-unions from insurance laws. 
journal, 1899, p. 891.) 

Eight-hour bill for city and town employees. 
nal, 1899, pp. 601-603.) 

Bill authorizing cities and towns to pension firemen. (Sen- 
ate journal, 1898, pp. 419, 441, 462.) 

At the close of my service in the State legislature I received 
the thanks of the labor leaders of the State for my efforts, both 
in the house and senate, in their behalf. 

Moreover, since I have been a member of this body I have 
supported every fair and reasonable measure for the welfare of 
the Government employees in every branch of the Federal serv- 
ice. I have voted for every bill or amendment providing for an 
increase of compensation for the employees of the National 
Government. It was my privilege to make two attempts on the 
floor of this House to amend the Keating child-labor bill so as 
to render it easily enforceable without subjecting it to the 
danger of being declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. 
It was my privilege also to speak in favor of the workingmen’s 
compensation act, which was passed by the present Congress, 
and to urge the adoption of a pension system for Government 
employees. 

On the other hand, I was unable to give my support to the 
Tavenner bill prohibiting all efficiency methods in Government 
arsenals in the form in which it finally passed the House, 
although I should have gladly voted for it if the amendment 
which I offered for a referendum to the Government employees 
concerned had been adopted. In my opinion that bill as it 
finally passed will make it more difficult than ever to secure the 
utilization of our Government plants to their full capacity, and 
will, because of the unwise repudiation of the principle of the 
referendum for which organized labor has always stood, be 
detrimental to the real interests of the Government employees. 

It is because I believe that the bill now before the House 
is contrary to the fundamental policy of American trade-union- 
ism, that it will not accomplish the purpose for which it is 
alleged to be offered, and because in the long run it will prove 
prejudicial to the best interests of organized labor that although 
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a sincere believer in the principle of the eight-hour day I can 
not conscientiously give it my support. 

It has always been the fixed aa of those in charge of the 
interests of organized labor, both in the States and in the 
Nation, not to seek to regulate by legislation the hours of 
labor and the compensation of male employees except in the case 
of employees of the Government itself. The bill now under 
discussion involves a radical and unnecessary departure from 
that well-established principle. It seeks ostensibly to fix the 
hours of labor but really to increase the compensation of a 
special class of the employees of the steam railways of the 
United States. This special class of employees, representing only 
20 per cent of all the steam railway employees of the country, is 
already the highest paid class of employees of any of our 
public-service corporations. An amendment offered by the gen- 
tlemat from Florida [Mr. CLARK] extending the provisions of 
the bill to the other 1,600,000 employees of our railroads, in- 
cluding ail of the poorly paid employees engaged in the hardest 
kind of manual labor, which was supported by the solid Re- 
publican membership of this House, has been voted down. The 
argument of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Apamson] that 
the men who actually operate the trains are the only employees 
concerned with the safety of the traveling public is an argu- 
ment not supported by the facts. The safety of the public is 
just as dependent upon the faithful performance of duty by the 
trackmen, switchmen, and towermen as upon the faithful per- 
formance of duty by the engineers, firemen, conductors, and 
brakemen. 

Moreover, this bill is not only a radical departure from the 
established policy of the labor leaders of the country, but no 
such legislation has been asked for by the railway employees 
themselves and no bill to that effect was introduced in either 
House of Congress at the request of any representatives of the 
four railway brotherhoods. This bill is here as a result of a 
message from the President of the United States, in which he 
suggested a comprehensive plan of legislation, of which the 
provisions of this bill constitute only a small part. A motion 
to recommit the bill, so that the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce might report a bill embodying all the legis- 
lation recommended by the President, has been voted down. I 
firmly believe that, if the bill had been so recommitted, the 
President's request to the representatives of the four railway 
brotherhoods, to postpone the strike until Congress could in- 
telligently act after careful investigation, would have been 
granted. 

That the hurried passage of this hastily drafted bill is a bad 
thing for all concerned is the real belief of practically every 
member of this House. That it is ill advised from every point 
of view is the overwhelming opinion of the people of the United 
States. That it will not accomplish its avowed purpose, but is 
simply another “ gold brick” put forth by the party in power 
as a means of getting votes at the approaching election, must 
be evident to every intelligent observer. The bill in its present 
form, providing, as it does, for an increase in wages of a special 
class of the employees of private corporations, is in my opinion 
unconstitutional, and will be so held by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. It will therefore be of no value to the small 
class of laboring men affected by its provisions, while the un- 
fortunate circumstances of its passage will prove disastrous in 
the long run not only to them but to organized labor as a whole. 

In short, this bill was not asked for by the railway employees; 
it is hasty and ill-advised legislation, transcending the constitu- 
tional powers of Congress; it has been reported and is being 
rushed through purely on the grounds of political expediency ; 
and it will, in my opinion, not only fail to accomplish any good 
purpose but will in the long run prove injurious to the best 
interests of organized labor and harmful to the country. 


The Underwood Democratic Tariff. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK L. GREENE, 


OF VERMONT, 
IN Tae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 15, 1916. 
Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call at- 
tention to a statement of Leslie M. Shaw, former of 
the Treasury, which appeared in the Washington Post of August 


8, 1916, and which has been much discussed as one of the 
most accurate and convincing analyses of the threat to American 
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workingmen and business interests that the Underwood Demo- 
cratic tariff holds over this country to take effect when the war 
in Europe comes to an end. 

Mr. Shaw said: 


At the close of the Napoleonic wars, 100 years ago, in 1816, the Demo- 
grats reduced the tarif so that the average duty on imports was over 
22 per cent. The average duty collected now under the Underwood 
tariff is less than 9 per cent. What may we expect at the close of the 
present European war? 

Thomas Benton, a Democrat, told of the effect of the 1816 tarif 
in his Thirty Years in Congress, when he declared there was “ no price for 
property, no sales except those of the sheriff and the marshal, no sign 
of the hammer except that of the auctioneer knocking down property.” 
Horace Greeley described it by saying, “Great Britain poured her 
fabrics, far below cost, upon our markets in a perfect deluge, manu- 
factures went down like grass before a mower, and agriculture and labor 
speedily followed.” 

Woodrow Wilson, in his History of the American People, declared 
that “ English merchants poured their goods once again into American 
ports so long shut against them by embargoes and war. It was mani- 
estly injurious to every young industry. The remedy was a protec- 
tive tariff, such as Mr, Hamilton had wished, and the young Republi- 
cans did not hesitate to advocate and establish it.” 

As a historian Woodrow Wilson is a protectionist; as a Democratic 

litician, he declares it a fundamental principle of the Democratic 

arty that under the Constitution the Government has no right or 
power to levy tariff duties except for revenue. 

Lloyd George recently declared that England had increased her effi- 
ciency in many instances eightfold in spite of the fact that more than 
4,000,000 men were in the mig I suppose the factories of England 
are turning out four or five times as much as before. Germany is 
operating her factories and small shops with convalescent soldiers and 
women at twice normal capacity and has over $2,000,000,000 worth of 
| saved ready for shipment when the seas are opened. Barring Belgium, 

oland, and a little strip of northern France, not a factory has been 
destroyed and mang times as many persons are employed in the fac- 
tories as before. Within three months America was underbid by mag 
land on a large contract for pipe for South America and was underbid 
by Germany on a contract for $1,000,000 worth of munitions machinery 
for Sweden. Before the wor ry fear was giving considerable attention 
to sports; in the last six months there has been no polo, no cricket, 
no sports; only war and business, When the war is over there will be 
nothing but business. England has been taught economies that will 
not cease after the war. 

I am interested in the American pay roll when the war ends, and the 
prosperity of every farmer, every citizen, is dependent upon that y 
roll. en that pay, roll ceases prosperity ceases, and every point, 
every angle, is u bloody angle. 


The American People Are Neutral and Will Crushingly 
Rebuke Jingolstie Utterances. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED G. ALLEN, 
OF OHIO, 


IN run House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, September 8, 1916. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. GARDNER] is one of the responsible spokesmen of the 
Republican Party in this House. He is second on the Repub- 
lican minority of the great Committee on Ways and Means. In 
the event that the Republicans should unfortunately control 
the next House and the distinguished gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Forpney] should be in any way retired, Mr. GARDNER 
would be the Republican floor leader in this House, with all the 
power that that office takes with it. Only a year or two ago 
he was the Republican nominee for governor of Massachusetts. 
He is the son-in-law of Senator Henry Casor Lobdk, of Massa- 
chusetts, who is the bosom friend of Theodore Roosevelt, the 
senior member of the firm of Roosevelt, Hughes & Co., now 
running for President. 

In the event of a return to Republican control, Mr. LODGE 
would be chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, and from his utterances from time to time presumably 
shares the view of the gentleman from Massachusetts, that the 
Congress of the United States should be but the adjunct of the 
English House of Commons. There can be no doubt that 
when Mr. GARDNER speaks, he speaks for the Republican Party. 
So long ago as last May he introduced in this House the fol- 
lowing joint resolution (H. J. Res. 231, 64th Cong., Ist sess.) : 


Resolved, cte., That the Congress of the United States heartily con- 
gratulates France and her allies ov the success which is so certain in the 
near future to crown their superb efforts; and further, 

Resolved. That the Congress of the United States expresses its beart- 
felt admiration of the 200 000 Irishmen who are now heroically serving 
the cause of their country and of civilization in the trenches In France 
and Belgium ; and further t 

Rexalved, That the Congress of the United States would view wilh 
apprehension any inconclusive and premature peace which would en- 
courage the world to believe that nations may with impunity violate 
every law of God or man; and further 
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Resolved, That the Congress of the United States utterly condemns 

efforts, no matter how plausible the which are designed 

for the purpose of embroiling the United States with France, Great 
Britain, or any one of their allies. 

No effort has ben made by the Republican Party in this House 
to depose Mr. Garpner from his position of leadership on account 
of these intemperate utterances. Instead he has been billed in 
Maine and elsewhere as one of the star orators of the party. 

It may fairly be said, then, that when he criticizes the Demo- 
cratic Party because it has tried to be neutral, because it has 
attempted to be fair to the Teutonic allies as well as the 
entente allies, because it is insisting that England as well as Ger- 
many should respect American rights, he represents the views 
of his party. We welcome the issue. We believe in neutrality. 
We are opposed to the policy advocated by the gentleman which 
would have forced us into war with Germany over the question 
of Belgium. We believe that the American people are likewise 
neutral and will crushingly rebuke the jingoistic doctrine of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts and his party. 


Truth Needs No Defense. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF l 
HON. JAMES V. McoCLINTIC, 
S OF.OKLAHOMA, 
IN run House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 25, 1916. 


Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me by 
the House to extend my remarks I desire to make the following 
observations: Campaign falschoods formerly played a more or 
less important part in every campaign for a public office. Mud- 
Slingers, character assassins, and debauchers of public records 
have had their innings, so that to-day no honest man will sup- 
port any person for a public office who deliberately and mali- 
ciously publishes false and misleading statements about another, 
thereby seeking to deceive the public. $ 

Congressman Maxx, the Republican leader of the House and a 
a very excellent gentleman, recently, when attacked, made the 
following statement, which shows that a man in public life will 
be accused of practically anything by those who have no regard 
for the truth, and more especially when they want the position 
he is holding: 

Mr. Speaker, no one in public life escapes more or less misrepresenta- 
tions. As a general 5 hy pay no attention to misrepresentations of 
what I do or say. Buta Mr. „who is a candidate for the Repub- 
lican nomination for Congress against me, has published a lot of state- 


ments so utterly devoid of the truth that I am constrained to refer at 
least Ad one of them, etc. (From CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Aug. 22, 
1916. 


My Socialist opponent, realizing that it was impossible for me 
to come home, has in my absence sought to poison the minds of 
the people by circulating a little, cheap, unsigned circular, 
which makes the same charges he made two years ago. He 
does not dare attack my record as a Member of Congress, but 
feels that the people will believe his unreliable statements made 
in this connection. As a rule I do not pay any attention to 
statements of this kind, as the majority of the people of my 
district realize that this party will do anything to deceive the 
public. For instance, he again publishes a charge, as follows: 


HIS CHARGE. 


Opposed the eight-hour law for women. 
THE RECORD, 


Page 902 senate journal shows my vote cast for this bill. 
Page 972 shows my vote in favor of conference report, and the 
following certification under the seal of the State of Oklahoma 
has been made by the secretary of state: 


I, J. L. Lyon, secretary of state of the State of Oklahoma, hereby 
certify that the senate journal of the fourth legislature, regular ses- 
sion, of date of March 17, 1913, pages 971-972, on the question of “An 
act regulating hours of employment of females in certain industries, 
and providing a penalty therefor,” J. V. McCLINTIC, senator, is recorded 
among the yeas, voting for the said measure; and 1 further certify that 
said record can be found in the fourth name of the third line from the 
bottom of page 972 of the printed senate journal of said fourth legisla- 
ture. 

Done at the capitol, in Oklahoma a State of Oklahoma, this 21st 


day of Au 2 Shee D. 1916, at 1 o’elo p: m., and of the independence 
of — United tates of America the one hundred and forty-first. 
SEAL, 7 


. L. LYON 
Secretary of State. 


Either the records are all wrong or this bill received my sup- 
port. Judge for yourself. 
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COTTON LEGISLATION, 
The records of the courts of the State of Oklahoma will show 


that the bill introduced by myself which made the compresses 


accept the weights of local cotton yards was attacked by those 
having stock, or interested in compresses, and, through their 
hired attorneys, the law was finally declared unconstitutional. 


HIS CHARGE. 


That I am the author of the cotton-weighing bill in the interest 
of the compress corporations. 
THE RECORD. + 


Page 569, senate journal, 1913, shows there was not a single 
member of the senate that voted against this bill. Is it not 
rather strange that all of the members of the senate, both Demo- 
crats and Republicans, were so ignorant that they did not know 
what they were doing, and that it was left to a Socialist to make 
this great discovery? The fact of the matter is, the Socialist 
that made this charge is so ignorant that he would not know a 
corporation from a compress, and no greater falsehood was ever 
published than his untrue charge. 


LABOR LAWS. 


As a Member of Congress I have voted for the child-labor bill, 
the workmen’s compensation act, the stop-watch amendment law, 
and every single bill in the interest of the workingman. I have 
received the following letter from Congressman VAN DYKE, one 
of the present leaders in labor legislation, which shows how I 
stand in Washington, and that the statements made by my 
Socialist opponent are not true. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 1, 1916. 
Hon. Jim McCuintic. 
House Office Building. 


My Dran COLLEAGUE: I feel 
the splendid assistance you have 
taking care of the wor! 8 vou so much for 
the vou rendered me on the watch amendment law, and inas- 
much as you have voted for all in the interest of labor, your 
record as a Member of Congress should entitle you to receive the sup- 
port of the workingmen everywhere. 

I trust you will have no FTC 
any service Figs you a any e please feel free to command 


With 
neerely, yours, CARL VAN DYKE. 


The State of Oklahoma has a corporation commission that re- 
ceived certain authority from its constitution, and being in- 
formed that they had full jurisdiction over certain matters 
affecting employees on railroads I felt that it would be an un- 
justified expenditure of public money in passing useless legis- 
lation. The corporation commission in a letter dated July 3, 
1914, corroborated the above statement, and this proves that the 
State of Oklahoma did not need full-crew legislation. 

The letter is as follows: 


OFFICE oP THE CORPORATION COMMISSION OF OKLAHOMA, 
Oklahoma City, July 3, 191}. 


kindly toward you personally 7 
ven to 18855 wha “ate interested in 


Hon. Jim MCCLINTIC, 
Snyder, Okla. 


DEAR Fer Pe On the 25th 
e commission ha 


Love asking if 
to work on N pnr es pro; 


ou addressed a letter to Chairman 
ARAIN to require adalitional men 


Th 1 10 sa 1 ae station agents and could 
require additional brakemen ane additional telephone operators upon 
ee ag — road Gro. A FERRNA 

ours, very > . 8 y 

After you have read this letter ask yourself if it would be 
wise for the State legislature to waste fifteen or twenty thou- 
send dollars in passing a law that was not needed. Also ask 
the Socialist representatives of the fifth legislature why they did 
not insist that a full-crew bill be passed. 

The secretary of state, in a letter dated August 21, 1916, 
states “ there were many votes taken on the McMeacham resolu- 
tion, but in none of them do I find a reference to convict labor.” 


HIS CHARGE. 
That I favored conyict labor on the State oe 
THE RECORD. 


I have never voted for any bill that favored convict Taher in 
preference to any other kind of labor. If legislation of this 
kind were on the statue books of Oklahoma, no doubt convicts 
would to-day be constructing the State capitol. The only stand 
I took on this particular bill was to oppose the same until Okla- 
homa City had made good her promise, and my action in this 
connection caused an extra item to be added which saved the 


taxpayers $100,000. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


— MISSTATEMENTS, 

I have in my possession another one of the Socialist campaign 
circulars, in which the following language is used in making one 
of his customary untrue accusations: 

HIS CHARGE. 


Referring to game wardens: 


McCtintic does not so, but he was the man that wrote the bill 
that created the same ones. x 


THE RECORD. 

Page 626 of the house journal shows that this bill was intro- 
duced on February 21, 1911, by Representative Eugene Watrous, 
of Enid, Okla. If any man in the seventh congressional district 
desires to corroborate this statement, let him address a letter 
to Mr. Eugene Watrous, of Enid, Okla., and he will readily learn 
that my Socialist opponent published as big a falsehood as ever 
was circulated anywhere. 

I might go ahead and take up each item contained in his 
unjust, misleading circular, but life is too short to pay further 
attention to a man who has no regard for truth or honesty. I 
will call your attention to but one more of his unjust accusa- 
tions, which is as follows: 

HIS CHARGE. 
I brand your rural-credits law a brazen fraud. 
THE RECORD. 

There are 485 Members of the House of Representatives; 
When this bill was voted on all of those present, except 12, sup- 
ported it. Among those voting for the bill was the Socialist 
Representative in Congress, and it is a rather peculiar thing to 
me that he should vote for a bill which Mr. Stallard would 
pronounce a brazen fraud. Of course there may be a few people 
who think that my Socialist opponent is so much smarter than 
any other man connected with his party, and really that Con- 
gress should apologize to him for passing this law without re- 
ceiving his consent. There is an old saying that ignorance is 
bliss, and convince a fool against his will and he remains a 
fool still. 

When the currency act was passed my Socialist opponent 
reared up on his hind legs and roared a protest loud and long. 
He proclaimed with all the force that can come from a pair of 
leather lungs that this was another iniquitous measure forced 
upon the people. Yet the change brought about shows that this 
law has proved to be such a popular measure that no party could 
to-day be successful that would advocate its ‘repeal. The Gov- 
ernment for the first time in 100 years has control of its cur- 
rency, and as long as this law remains on the statute books no 
set of men will ever be able to bring down upon this country 
another disastrous panic. 

Really it is ridiculous to hear a person branding a law as 
a failure before it has ever been put in operation. The record 
included in Senate Document No. 500 gives a detailed account 
of practically the same system, which is now being used suc- 
cessfully in Germany, Russia, Italy, Roumania, Serbia, and many 
other European countries. It has been in use in some of these 
countries for nearly 100 years, and the rates of interest have 
been gradually reduced from 30 per cent to the uniform rates of 
5 and 6 per cent. 

It will be very interesting to note that the Washington Post, 
one of the most prominent newspapers in the United States, has 
published the following editorial relative to the new rural- 
credit law. It reads: 


Next to the establishment of the Federal Reserve System, which has 
reduced to a minimum the gangs of sudden financial depression, the 
Federal farm-loan act. popularly called the rural-credit law, is the most 
8 oee 5 Soe legislation written upon the statute books 


in the past scor: 
ie is doubtful EE trey the farmers as yet realize the full import of 
this new law. Just as the new banking and currency system gives 
to the business men of the Nation a more elastic currency and greater 
8 for credit, so the rural-credit act extends to the farmers of the 
the same quick eredit that is now enjoyed by manufacturers 
Reg other business men. 
The essence of the new rural-credit law is in the establishment of 
a uniform rate of interest for the farmers. It will not help a lazy or 
shiftless farmer, but it will remove at once the hampering influences 
that halted the progress of men who have labored ceaselessly to get rid 
of debt in the operation of small and large tracts of land. 


No eames there be 8 8 of the farmers, no matter where 
they may be located. bank is permitted to charge 
more than 6 cent per 2 on its 1 loans, and if one 
of these r cent on an issue of bonds, it can not 


s only 4 

charge more than 8 per cent for the next farm loans it makes. Thus if 
those who now invest their money in farm- mortgage loans receive only 
4 per cent on their investment, the: Rag haye the satisfaction of know- 
og seat the farmer is paying only cent, 

lands, which are the very — of the Nation's prosperity, 
hitherto have not been considered a very — investment by the aver- 
age citizen. To attract money to the farm-loan field, however, the new 
law provides a method whereby those who have money to lend can find 
safe investments in she. form of debentures or bonds of small and large 
denominations, issued by the banks and based on the security of mo 
gages on farm lands. 
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Not only a method, but an inducement, is thus offered for investments 


in agriculture. 
Much will depend upon the initiative shown by the farmers themsel 


ves 
in the development of this new system. In its general effects it is not 
unlike the building and loan associations which have grown up in all 
the large American cities and which have enabled so many working 
people to acquire their own homes. The associations which the farmers 
will form, under the new system virtually will dominate the 12 land 
banks which are to be established. They will pass upon the reputation 
and reliability of their own members. ere will be a new community 
of interest among the farmers of the country, and there should be an 
immediate strengthening and improvement in the agricultural resources 
of the Nation in addition to the improvement in the condition of indi- 
vidual farmers. 

In writing this new law upon the statute books Congress has per- 
formed a service not puig to the farmers themselves, but to the whole 
country, whose prosperity is based in such large measure upon its 
agricultural resources. 

THE NAVY BILL, 


The editor of a newspaper at Cordell has published an edi- 
torial in which he calls on the people to ask McCrint1o why he 
voted against the Navy bill. Feeling that he had made an honest 
mistake, I addressed the following letter to him on the 28th of 
August, 1916. The letter: 


Editor M. H. GUNSENHOUSER, 
Herald-Sentinel, Cordell, Okla. 


Mr Dear Sm: My attention has been called to an editorial in your 
paner in which you have suggested to the voters that they ask me why 

voted against the Navy bill. I take it that you would not misrepre- 
sent the records, and in a spirit of fairness I am calling your attention 
to pase 14705 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, under date of August 15, 
1916, which shows that the roll call that 79 77 have referred to was on 
. No. 238, which was the building program, 

avy 5 

I voted for the Navy bill when it first pees the House, and inas- 
much as there was a controversy between the House and the Senate as 
to whether we should have a one-year program or a four-year program 
this genna was finally decided by a roll call. I felt that inasmuch as 
new inventions were being made erez day which are rendering many 

teto, t woul 


and not the 


ships in operation practi obs d not be best to increase the 
appropriations carried in this bill „000,000 at this m of 

‘ongress. Everybody realizes that there will be a session of Congress 
next December and one the following year, and that it will not be 
necessary to prepare long programs ahead for the expenditures of this 
kind; and 1 not believe it was judgment from a business stand- 
point to authorize huge expenditures of this kind several years in 


advance. 
Inasmuch as you have misquoted my vote on this bill, I take it that 


you with be fair enough to print the proper correction. 
ery 


respectfully, 
Jim Mectixrie. 
P. S.—Three Representatives from Oklahoma voted as I did on this 
question, and among them was the Hon. Dick T. MORGAN, of your party. 


SOCIALISTS REPUDIATE OWN CANDIDATE, 


There are some members of this party that have awakened to 
the fact that in their candidate for Congress they apparently 
have a wolf in sheep’s clothing, and it no doubt will be interest- 
ing to know how he is regarded by certain leaders connected 
with his own party living in the district. Some time ago he gave 
out a statement on the land question, in which he said: 

I favor the exemption of 640 acres from the operation of the law— 

And so forth. 

Comrade John G. Wills, of Granite, Okla., used the following 
language in expressing his utter disgust at his stand on “land- 
lordism ”: 

If we are so unfortunate as to place a Populist windbag in an 
executive position and for n uts us to shame, we 
belleve there are enough “real 8 in lahoma to make his 
position anything but a bed of roses. 

Continuing further, Mr. Wills states: 

These hallucinations are the result of an abnormal, inordinate desire 
to reach the gas house at Washington and has developed a stubborn case 
of reactionary impossibilism. 

Later on, on the 7th day of September, 1915, a movement was 
put on foot to recall the Socialist candidate for Congress as a 
member of the Socialist State executive committee for publicly 
insulting the combined intelligence of the Socialist Party by 
making absurd and erroneous statements. A statement to this 
effect was signed by Comrade C. A. Allen, chairman, and W. M. 
Rea, secretary. The members of his own party have accused 
him of circulating absurd, untrue, and erroneous statements, 
and if the members of his own party feel that in him they have 
a black sheep that has no regard for the truth, how in the name 
of common sense could any honest man believe him under oath? 

Oklahoma has one Socialist State senator. He is a resident 
of the same congressional district that this party is a candidate 
from. He knows that no dependence can be put in this indi- 
vidual, and he is honorable enough to refuse to affiliate or have 
anything to do with him. 

Recently, in a letter which I have in my possession, he made 
the statement he would have nothing further to do with him, 
and sought to secure certain records of his conduct in the past. 

A few self-styled leaders at Snyder apparently think they 
own and control the Socialist Party in the seventh congressional 
district. From past occurrences it would seem that they say 


who shall be the nominees and then call on the rank and file 
of the party to pay the fiddler. Their first appeal to the dear 
comrades always reads something like this: “ We have the dope 
on McCrintic; send us the money, and send it quick. We have 
arranged with a great agitator to deliver 12 speeches; he is a 
wonder; send us some more money. Our candidate has an easy 
race, but he needs a few more quarters and dimes to pay 
postage.” It is always, “ Send us the money.” 

I have had furnished me the present Socialist Representa- 
tive’s record in Congress. If you approye the same, comply 
with the request made in the letter sent out from Snyder, under 
date of August 10, and send them a few more dimes and quar- 
ters, Here is the record: 


SOCIALIST REPRESENTATIVE’S RECORD IN CONGRESS, 


(1) He voted against reducing the mileage (40 cents a mile, 
one way). 

(2) He voted against giving the President authority to use 
the National Guard. 

(8) He refused to vote for an appropriation to protect our 
rights on the sea. 

(4) He voted for the adoption of the conference report on the 
rivers and harbors bill (pork barrel), amounting to $41,000,000. 

(5) He offered an amendment which would prevent the use 
of the National Guard in the case of riots and strikes. If this 
had been adopted, law and order would have been a thing of the 
past. 
(6) He refused to acknowledge the Stars and Stripes as an 
emblem of loyalty and patriotism, when questioned by Congress- 
man Kıxa, of Illinois. 

(7) He refused to listen to the labor organizations when they 
called on him to vote for a literacy test in the immigration law. 

(8) He was forced to withdraw his remarks when he said 
that citizens have the right to put the knife of an assassin into 
the heart of any man who attempts to govern them against their 
will. One Republican Member—Mr. Austin of Tennessee—ex- 
pressed regret that he was unable to move his expulsion from 
the House of Representatives. 

(9) He made the statement that“ there can be no such thing 
as offending national honor.” 

(10) He voted against giving station agents, trackmen, and 
certain others connected with railroads the benefit of the eight- 
hour law. 

If Congress was in the control of the Socialist Party, and the 
vote of the present Member is a criterion to follow, ask yourself 
how long this Nation could survive. 


CONCLUSION, 


In conclusion, I desire to say that inasmuch as the former 
mayor of the town in which both of us have lived for a num- 
ber of years published his record two years ago, and the same 
has never been denied or refuted, it is of sufficient importance 
that every man in the district should have the opportunity of 
reading it. The statement follows: 


JIM M’CLINTIC, A SUCCESS, VERSUS H. H. STALLARD, A FAILURE—HOW 
WILL YOU CAST YOUR VOTE? 


5 245 is the home of three of the nominees for Congress. Jim Me- 
Clintic is the Democratic nominee; H. L. Vogle is the Progressive 
standard bearer; and H. H. Stallard is the misrepresentative of the 
Socialist Party. 

McClintic and Vogle are among our very best citizens and are con- 
ducting a clean, honest, and gentlemanly ampal 

8 and some of his henchmen are conducting a campaign of 
misrepresentation unparalleled in the history of Oklahoma. 

We have no desire to meddle in Stallard’s race, for the people in 
Snyder treat his 8 brain storms as mere jokes; in fact, 
he and his numerous attempts to get office are the laughingstock of 
the community. But in his speech here last Saturday he took occasion 
to use our name several times in his tirade against all persons who 
were supporting McClintic, the Democratic nominee for Congress; 
therefore we desire to let the people of the seventh district know who 
H. H. Stallard is, 

Stallard is a failure. Stallard hit the county running for office and 
has never stopped. 

1. He asked for the office of county assessor on the Democratic 
ticket and his own neighbors helped defeat him. He failed. 

2. He asked for the office of county treasurer on the Democratic 
ticket and was snowed under. He failed. 

3. He joined the Farmers’ Union and asked that grand order to 
send him as their delegate to the constitutional convention. A man 
who is now running a pool hall in Snyder beat Stallard. He failed. 

4. He ran all over the district trying to make speeches for “ Has- 
kell and the Constitution.” 2 in Snyder says Haskell promised 
him a good fat job. He didn't it. He failed. 

5. Stallard got mad, and the next thing we knew he was running 
for Congress on the Socialist ticket. He wasn't elected. He failed. 

6. Then Stallard ran for justice of the peace, a job entirely too big 
for a .22-caliber man; he wasn’t elected. He failed. 

7. He ran for Congress again, but the political star which governs 
his destiny guided him to defeat again. He failed. 

8. Stallard has farmed a little, but he went out “ polltieing“ and let 
3 coe bushels of potatoes freeze. This put him on the bum. 

e P 
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9. He at one time owned the Kiowa Coun 
froni ws x06 to 1 ag a 3 

nien and everything else a e same of course, 
. He was put in charge of the Farmers’ Union Advocate at Shaw- 
nee and ran it about three months, but his runnin es got him 
in bad and he was asked to run home. He has tri to run skell, 
the first k 
and he ju 


Democrat and ran it 
ed to run the Farmers’ 
ft he failed. 


ture, the Farmers’ Union, and the whole Government ; 
naturally overloaded his feeble mind. Consequently, he 


Stallard is always off on the wrong foot. He is one of those fellows 
who, because of his numerous failures, can not see any good in the 
man who succeeds. If he sees a successful man like Jim McCLINTIC 
climbing to the top, he cries “ Grafter,“ Frisco Jim,” etc. 

The yder Commercial Club sent Jim McCLIxNTIC to St. Louis to 
secure the plans and specifications for ov get new $30,000 upe JIM 
got them, and every man. woman, and child is proud of th Jim 
Mectixrie and the new Frisco depot. We really belleve Stallard is 
proud of the depot, but we said every man. 

Recently we asked Jim MCCLINTIC to meet with the representatives 
of the co at Thomas to investigate the new cheese factory at that 
piee Jim went, and we feel that it will only be a short time until like 

ctorles will be established at Snyder and other towns, where the 
farmers may sell the products of their cows. 

Jim McCiintic has been successively and successfully farmer, clerk 
in a dry goods store, city clerk, county clerk, State resentative, State 
senator, and is now the ocratic nominee for Congress from this 
district. He owns and conducts one of the largest dry goods stores in 
this part of the State—“ The Texas Store.“ 

Jim MCCLINTIC is a success. 

H. H. Stallard is a failure. 

Both McCtiintic and Stallard live here and have been residents for 
over 11 years. Almost any business man or farmer will verify the above. 
Pecan yg tfully submitted to the voters of the seventh congressional 

strict. 

JOHN ANDERSON, Snyder, Okla. 


The statement made by Mr. Anderson in this connection was 
published two years ago. I am now informed that the Socialist 
candidate attempts to make the people believe that I had him 
appointed postmaster as a reward for making this public utter- 
ance. This could not be true, for Congressman FERRIS made all 
the appointments in that portion represented by him until March, 
1915. As further proof of my statement in this connection, I 
refer you to the following letter from the Postmaster General: 

OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., August 22, 1916. 


Hon. Jim MCCLINTIC, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear Mr. McCLINTIC: In Saad to your letter of the 18th instant 
I desire to advise you that Mr. John H. Anderson was appointed post- 
master at Snyder, Okla., on June 23, 1914. Examination of the brief 
of the case on which Mr. Anderson was appointed shows no statement 
or recommendation from you in regard to the ee It is 
shown that the office at that time was in the trict represented by 
Hon. Scorr Ferris, and that in accordance with the department’s usual 
practice in such cases a recommendation was secured from him in regard 
to an appointment for the Snyder office. 


Very sincerely, A. S. BURLESON. 


OTHER LEGISLATION, 


During this session of Congress I have introduced bills pro- 
viding for a system of rural credits; Federal aid in the con- 
struction of roads; reapportionment of irrigation money for 
Oklahoma; a bill to restore homestead rights to those filing in 
the Big and Little Pastures; a bill to protect innocent pur- 
chasers from buying watered stock or inflated secarities; a 
bill to protect the purchasers of railroad bonds by giving the 
Interstate Commerce Commission certain jurisdiction; a bill 
to dispose of public lands in abandoned town sites in Oklahoma; 
and a bill to give to the State of Oklahoma, for the benefit of 
its schools, 40,000 acres of land and $210,000. The last bill re- 
ferred to has received a unanimous favorable report from every 
committee it has been referred to, and, inasmuch as it is now 
on the Unanimous Consent Calendar, the members of the Okla- 
homa delegation believe that it will become a law at the next 
session of Congress. 

It has always been my policy to make my campaign on my 
record and never to resort to unfair methods. I have studiously 
refrained from making any statement concerning these charges 
until now; and were it not for the fact that many of my friends 
have asked that I make a statement, I would pass the same, 
feeling that the honest voters of the seventh congressional dis- 
trict know me well enough to appreciate the fact that during the 
14 years I have lived in Oklahoma my best efforts have been 
put forth in trying to develop the resources of our section and 
to do what I could for my people. 

On the first day that my name went on the pay roll I opened 
my office in Washington, and it has been kept open every work- 
ing-day since. I have never worked any harder in my life than 
I have in trying to bring about the most good for the people that 
live ia the seventh congressional district. 

I am going to continue faithfully to perform my duties, and, 
while there are those who would seek to discredit ne by pub- 
lishing statements that are not true, I feel certain that those 
who have the best interests of our section of the country at heart 
will approve my efforts in their behalf. 


Use of Publice Schools in the District of Columbia as 
Community Forums. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BENJAMIN K. FOCHT, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, September 8, 1916. 


Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call attention to House 
bill 14816, reported to the House from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia July 29, 1916, providing for the use of 
public schools in the District as community forums. Accord- 
ing to a report accompanying this bill, the measure was 
unanimously reported back to the House from the committee. I 
desire to say that this bill was not even reported to the com- 
mittee proper by the subcommittee, nor could it have been re- 
ported unanimously to the House by the committee proper, for 
the reason that I have opposed the measure as drawn both in 
the subcommittee and elsewhere, am against it now, and would 
have opposed it had it been called up for consideration on the 
floor of the House. 

I know of other members of the subcommittee who are op- 
posed to the bill on account of the lack of restriction with respect 
to the use of the public-school houses of the District of Columbia 
on Sunday for meetings of indiscriminate purposes, including 
political discussions calculated to incite contention, discord, and 
possible riot, as has occurred in other cities where there has 
been no limit to the latitude of Sunday discussions at these 
forum meetings. : 

I am speaking only for myself in connection with this matter, 
as a member of the Committee on the District of Columbia, and 
wish to record myself as irrevocably against Sunday desecra- 
tion and misuse of the public-school buildings made possible 
if not intended under the provisions of this bill. The report 
gives the names of a number of people who are in favor of the 
bill, but it is evident to my mind that the gentlemen who have 
thus subscribed themselves are not aware of the possibilities for 
harm within the lines of the measure. Many people residing 
in the District are pronouncedly opposed to the bill, and among 
those who appeared and spoke against the measure at the hear- 
ings held by the subcommittee were Henry P. Blair, president 
Board of Education of the District of Columbia. On page 70 of 
the hearings before the committee, Mr. Blair says: 

I do not believe that the volume of enthusiasm which is behind this 
movement amounts in citizenship to more than 10,000 people. 

5 There are more than 360,000 people in the District of Colum- 
ia. 

Rey. Dr. John MacMurray, pastor of Union Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, and Rey. Dr. Wedderspoon, pastor of Foundry 
Methodist Episcopal Church, are strongly opposed to this bill, 
and their churches have taken action and passed resolutions 
against the measure, along with almost every other Protestant 
church in the District. Mr. Roy C. Claflin, teacher in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and president of the Teachers’ Association of 
the District of Columbia, and Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, superin- 
tendent of the International Reform Bureau, also opposed the 
bill. 

Mrs. C. M. Chipman, wife of Dr. Chipman, says on page 129 of 
the hearings: 

Mr. Ward is here, as we know, 5 to advance this movement. 
It is not being advanced by citizens; it is being advanced by people who 
have come here for that one p z method was objectionabic 
to the women of the District of Columbia. He came into our women’s 
organization and gave a misstatement and a misrepresentation of our 
board of education. He did not read the forum bill. He brought a 
resolution to the bodies of women that were not accustomed to this 
kind of thing. He presented his resolution, and on the face of it it 
looked ver ir, and he insisted that a vote should be taken at that 
meeting while he was there. 

The vote was taken under his pressure and influence, but 
after he had gone the women secured a forum bill, and after 
having read it, reversed their resolution, and now stand solidly 
against the measure. There are 36 of these branch orguniza- 
tions of women in the District. 

Mr. W. C. Arnett, a retired teacher with many years expe- 
rience as an organizer, declares this bill is fraught with more 
possible evil than any bill that has been offered for the con- 
sideration of Congress in 50 years. i 

Mr. Evan H. Tucker, president of the Northeast Washington 
Citizens’ Association, says of the 70 associations in the District 
of Columbia he knows of only three that have favored the forum 
bill. His association, one of the oldest and strongest in the 
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District, and scores of other citizens’ associations have taken 
action against this bill. 

The Board of Trade of the District, of some 1,400 members, 
leading business and professional men, stands unanimously 
against this bill. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the District appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate this bill, and that committee stands unani- 
mously against it. 

For every vote that the proponents of this bill can produce in 
favor of it, W. C. Arnett deelares that he can produce 20 
against it. 

We also are reliably informed that many who did not appear 
before the committee and are well-known educators and leaders 
of Christian thought and action are against the enactment of the 
bill in its present form. 


Foreign Monopolies Favored. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, with a flourish of 
trumpets at Baltimore in 1912, as at previous Democratic con- 
ventions, the Democratic Party promised to destroy the trusts 
and monopolies. But time works wondrous changes and respon- 
sibility breeds caution and timidity. The Democratic Party has 
had time to think over its blatant assurances to the people, and 
trusts and monopolies still thrive. With the Clayton antitrust 
law added to the Sherman law and an increase in special attor- 
neys and investigators, the Attorney General's department of 
the Wilson administration has been singularly inactive in bring- 
ing to terms any of the great malefactors who were used so suc- 
cessfully as scarecrows in the 1912 campaign. We have seen 
these hideous “ magnates” call at the White House to receive 
assurances that they would not be disturbed. We have learned 
from the Attorney General's office that a reasonable intent to 
violate the law must be shown. We have heard upon the floor 
from Democratie sources that there is “a Beef Trust” and “a 
Food Trust“ and several other trusts that are supposed to have 
increased the cost of living. But we have looked in vain for 
prosecution under Democratic laws that were supposed “to 
have teeth in them.” À 

Recently Congress has passed laws permitting foreign com- 
binations to be established in the financial world and in com- 
merce. What the “large interests” wanted in these respects 
has been granted. The Clayton antitrust law has had many 
of its “teeth” extracted, and it is gradually but surely losing 
its bite. The revenue bill, which is now before the House on its 
final passage, extracts another tooth from the big stick which 
the Democratic Party bas held over the business interests of the 
country. I do not know whether the extraction of this tooth 
is a good thing or a bad thing, but I do know it is another case 
of a great party “taking water.” The bill which is now before 
us, brought hastily from conference, contains an antidumping 
clause which is wholly in the interest of the foreigner, in that 
it permits the foreigner to place his own value upon exports to 
the United States. To that antidumping clause the Senate has 
added amendment 263, relating to the admission of foreign 
exports under the antidumping clause, as follows: 


Provided, That the above shall not be inte t revent the 
establishing in this country on the TE of a foreign x ucer of an 
exciusive agency for the sale in the United States of the products of 


said foreign producer or merchant, nor to 
from agreeing not to use, purchase, or d 
person. 


As this proviso reads it is a clear reversal of the antitrust 
policy set forth in the Clayton antitrust law, for section 8 of 
that act—October 15, 1914—-specifically denies to American mer- 
chants or manufacturers the exclusive privilege that is herein 
granted to our foreign competitors. I insert section 3 of the 
Clayton antitrust law: 

Sec. 3. That it shall be unlawful for any person engaged in com- 
merce, in the course of such commerce, to lease or make a sale or 
contract for sale of wares, mer „ machinery, supplies, or 
other commodities, whether patented or unpatented, for use, con- 
mele. or resale within the United States or any Territ thereof 
or the District of Columbia or any insular possession or o 
under the jurisdiction of the United States, or fix a ce charged 
, therefor, or discount from, or rebate upon, such price, on the condi- 
tion, agreement, or und ing that the lessee or purchaser thereof 


ent such exclusive agent 
in the article of any o 


shall not use or deal in the goods, wares, merchandise, machinery, 
supplies, or other commodities of a competitor or competitors of the 
lessor or seller, where the effect of such lease, sale, or contract for sale 
or such condition, ae or understanding can f be to substan- 
sero Llano competition or tend to create a monopoly in any line of 

The chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means explains 
that the criticism just made is met by a further amendment 
agreed to in conference upholding the Clayton law, which amend- 
ment I have just secured and am now able to insert herewith in 
this extension of remarks: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert: Pro- 


vided, That the above shall not be interpreted to prevent the estab- 
lishing in this country on the part of a foreign producer of an ex- 
elusive agency for the sale in the United States of t 

foreign producer or merchant, nor to penae such exclusive agent from 
agree. not to use, purchase, or deal the article of any otber 

but this proviso shall not be construed to exempt from the provisions 
of this section aay article Imported by such exclusive agent if such 
agent is required by the foreign producer or if it is agreed between 
such agent and such foreign producer that any agreement, understand- 
ing, or condition set out in this section shall be imposed by such agent 
upon the sale or other tion of such article to any person in the 
Jnited States“; and the Senate agree to the same. 


This is the new law. Nevertheless it will be observed that 
the foreigner is able to do substantially as he pleases, and is thus 
given a distinct advantage over his American competitor. 


products of said 


“The Highest Style of the Art.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH TAGGART, 


OF KANSAS, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, September 8, 1916. 


Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Speaker, the busy American people some- 
times fail to appreciate how technical certain parts of the Gov- 
ernment work really is. The work in the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing is, beyond doubt or question, the most artistic and 
intricate work of the kind that is done anywhere in the world. 
In fact, the American printer has taught the world the highest 
art of printing. There was a phrase in these words, “ The high- 
est style of art,” used in a House bill to provide for printing 
certain Government securities and providing that they should 
be printed accordingly. It gives me pleasure to conclude my 
remarks by inserting an article from an issue, dated August 
15, of a publication called the Plate Printer, published here in 
Washington, as follows: 


“THE HIGHEST STYLE OF THE ART”—ITS ORIGIN AND THE RULE 
REASON, WHICH IS THE LIFE OF ALL LAW. 


t style of the art” is an E originated and current phrase 


oF 


“The 
among plate printers and engravers. It o nated from an eminently 
Je source. So it may be well for those who attempt to make 
little of this e on and laugh down the principle which Hes back 
of it, to first advise themselves whence it originated. Persons who 
pretend to speak ex cathedra upon all subjects without first ——— 
poe, aang of the same are not to be pitied, because they suffer no 
embarrassment of feelings. Blissful ignorance fs their compensation 
and while persons better Informed are tickled at their antics, they 
go on year after * and finally pass away without ever knowing that 
they were the butt end of the joke. This phrase is not the coinage of 
brain nor the thought of d ing men to serve a selfish cause, 
but it is the expression of un legislators, men accustomed to 
hing questions in a nice scale, men who approached their work 
an open mind, and they were determined to settle for all time 
the question as to the safest, surest, and soundest method of printing 
the securities of our . It was in the settlement of this 
p “the 


an idle 


wel 
wi 


Congress, second session, made its report, and 
among other things it recommended the following: 

“But granting that Mr. Graves's es are absolutely correct, and 
that the use of the steam presses effects an actual saying of 18 per 
cent in the expense of his bureau, there remains the increased expense 
of maintaining the Secret Service Division of the Treasury Department, 
which must be incurred so long as the obligations and securities of 
the Government can be readily and successfully imitated, an ex- 
penditure which can be reduced so soon as the vernment shall be 
able to print its securities or obli in so perfect a manner as to 
make it impossible to counterfeit them. And when this degree of 
excellence in printing our notes and securities shall be reached there 
will be the further saving of the expense attending the prosecution of 
captured counterfeiters. 

But the committee can not agree that the mere question of economy 
the obligations and securities of the Government merits 
consideration in this connection. In their opinion, there is but one 
point in issue in considering this bill, ang that is the duty of the Gov- 
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ernment to afford the citizen the greatest attainable security against 
counterfeit notes; and being satisfied that this security can be obtained 
in greater de by using the hand-roller press exclusively, they are 
unanimously of the opinion that the steam presses should be discarded. 

“The committee finds also that while the small value of the internal- 
revenue stamps and the difficulty of dis, mae of any counterfeits of 
that character of Government obligations for a less price than is charged 
for the genuine issue, presents comparatively but slight inducement to 
forgers and 8 it is yet a fact that the inferior work of the 
steam presses renders it impossible that the design and intent of the 
engraver whose skill has produced the admirable specimens of his art, 
which are to be found in the plates from which the revenue stamps are 
printed, can be fully developed when said plates are worked on any- 
thing but a hand press, and therefore they are of the opinion that the 
peat pat ene stamps also should be printed on the hand-roller presses 
exclusively. 

“As to the second section of the bill, providing that ‘hereafter the 
Chief and Assistant Chief of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
shall be either practical engravers or plate printers,’ the committee, 
after the most careful and anxious consideration and deliberation, are 
of the opinion that a proper discharge of the duties devolving upon 
those officials demands a al and ullar knowledge of the printers’ 
or engravers’ art, which can be obtained only by special and practical 
training. The deliberate conclusion of the committee is that the chief 
or assistant chief of the bureau should be qualified to decide of his own 
knowledge upon the merits or defects of any piece of work turned out 
by any of his subordinates. and be further able of his own knowled 
to pone out how the defects can be most effectually and expeditiously 
remedied. 

“The committee find further that this ability can not be acquired 
without preliminary training and experience as a practical printer or 
engraver, and that no amount of general information, no degree of 
intelligence, can supply tbis indispensable practical knowledge or be an 
equivalent for it.” 

The Committee on Finance of the United States Senate is t- 
able authority upon any question, and its recommendation turns the 
lauch against those who are disposed to be amused at the expression, 
“the highest style of the art,’ so that we say again to those inclined 
to treat our case lightly that they will do well to con over this report, 
and in so doing they will find out that the originators of the thought, 
“the highest style of the art,” were among the highest and best roe 
sentatives of our country, and that the rule of reason which guided 
their deliberations is the law to-day, and no attempt should be made to 
change that law without first inquiting into the reason for the law. It 
has been very well said, “The reason for the law is the life of the 
law.” So before you take the life of the law look for the reason, and 
you will not be so hasty to alter, amend, or repeal the same. 


Grazing-Homestead Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


“HON. FRANK W. MONDELL, » 


OF WYOMING, 
In true House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, September 8, 1916. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the so-called stock-raising or 
640-acre homestead bill, which passed the House in January 
and has been on the ealendar of the Senate since April 13, 
through the strenuous and persistent efforts of Republican Sena- 
tors, particularly Senator STERLING, of South Dakota, was brought 
before the Senate and passed that body this morning and was 
messaged over to the House about an hour before the time fixed 
for adjournment. The bill as it passed the Senate contained 
quite a number of important amendments and would ordinarily 
go to conference for consideration, but in view of the importance 
of the measure, western Members especially interested were 
anxious to urge the adoption of the Senate amendments by the 
House, thus preparing the measure for the signature of the 
presiding officers of the House and Senate and of the President. 
On consultation with the enrolling clerk. of the House it de- 
veloped, however, that it would be utterly impossible, even 
though the Senate amendments were agreed to, to enroll the 
hill in time to have it signed by the Speaker and the President 
of the Senate before Congress adjourned at the hour of 10 
o’clock. Under these circumstances any action on the part of 
the House would jeopardize the bill and probably kill it. In 
view of this condition it was agreed by all those interested in 
the bill that it was not wise to move the adoption of the Senate 
amendments, and the bill goes over to the session of Congress 
which meets in December, when it is expected action will be 
promptly taken on the Senate amendments and the bill become 
a Jaw. 

I am not disposed at this time to indulge in criticism of anyone 
for the failure to secure this legislation at this session of Con- 
gress. The fact of the situation known to all is, however, that for 
five months the bill was on the Senate Calendar, and the Demo- 
cratic majority of the Senate could have passed it at almost any 
time if they had been disposed to do so. But for the persistence 
of Republican Senators the bill would still be on the Senate Cal- 
endar. I do desire, however, to call attention to certai: amend- 
ments which were adopted by the Senate which greatly improve 
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the bill. These amendments are similar to amendments which 
I suggested or offered in the House at the time the bill was con- 
sidered there. After the passage of the bill the gentleman from 
Colorado, Mr. Taytor, and myself appeared before the Senate 
committee and urged these amendments and some others which 
were not adopted by the Senate. One of these amendments is an 
amendment to section 8, under which the entryman of a non- 
contiguous additional tract is not required to reside on the same, 
Another is an amendment to section 4, under which the provision 
of the bill which limited the right of additional entry of con- 
tiguous lands to one who was residing on purely grazing lands 
was broadened so as to grant the right to any homestead entry- 
man. A similar amendment was made to section 5, which ap- 
plies to those who have submitted final proof on their lands. 
These two amendments vastly broaden the opportunities for 
additional entries under the law, as under the bill when it 
passed the House only those entrymen now occupying lands of 
the character described in the act, namely, grazing lands, were 
allowed to take additional entries. A similar amendment broad- 
ening the opportunities under the law was made to section 9, 
the section which authorizes the purchase at $1.25 an acre of 
contiguous land. An amendment was also made to section 11 
broadening the provision with regard to stock driveways. 

The bill as thus amended is not perfect, but it is much better 
than it was as it passed the House, and it is hoped that it will 
speedily become a law on the reassembling of Congress. 


Mexican Affairs. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY D. FLOOD, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, Scptember 7, 1916. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, a gigantic attempt has been made 
by the nominee of the Republican Party and by a number of 
Republican Party leaders to make a campaign issue of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Mexican policy. 

This attempt has been made, Mr. Speaker, because the record 
of the Wilson administration and the Democratic Congress has 
been so splendid that the campaign managers can find nothing 
in that record to truthfully criticize. These gentlemen believe 
that the people of the country are well posted on the acts of the 
administration in relation to domestic affairs and our forcign 
relations with European countries, but indulge the hope inat 
they have been so absorbed in their own affairs and in the 
great European war, and the momentous questions arising out 
of it, that they have not kept posted on the Mexican situation, 
and that therefore they can be misled by the unfair and unjust 
criticisms of the part this administration has taken in reference 
to Mexican affairs. 

A number of speeches have been made in the House, in the 
Senate, and in the country during the past four or five months 
attacking President Wilson's Mexican policy, all of which have 
been very completely and satisfactorily answered. The answers 
to the speeches at first made were so complete that on the 18th 
of August the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania, Dr. 
TEMPLE, undertook the task of adding something to the attacks 
that have heretofore been made upon the Mexican policy of the 
present administration. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
well equipped for this task. He was, until he came to Congress, 
professor of history and political science in Washington and 
Jefferson College of Pennsylvania. Since he has been in Con- 
gress he has been a member of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House. He is a man of great ability, high character, and 
an industrious student. It is to be assumed, therefore, he said 
everything in criticism of President Wilson’s action in regard 
to Mexico that could be said. 

Dr. TEMPLE’S speech followed to some extent the lines made 
by other Republicans who have addressed themselves to this 
subject, but he advanced criticisms that have heretofore not 
been made. 

The fundamental point of his attack upon President Wilson's 
Mexican policy, however, is the same as that of all other critics 
of this policy, viz, failure to recognize Huerta as the President 
of the Mexican Republic. But yet the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania would not himself say that Huerta should have been rec- 
ognized. He asks the question in his address, “ Should we have 
recognized Huerta?” He does not answer it directly but infer- 
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entially. The inference may be drawn that he thinks Huerta 
should have been recognized, but this is a mere inference, be- 
cause the learned gentleman fails to be frank and fair in this 
matter, just as Mr. Justice Hughes has and just as many other 
Republican speakers have who have addressed themselves to 
this subject. None of them have ever declared that they thought 
Huerta should have been recognized, and some of them have de- 
clared that they “ approve the action of the President in refus- 
ing to recognize as President of Mexico Victoriano Huerta.” 

Mr. Speaker, I think every criticism made of the President in 
this matter by the gentleman from Pennsylvania can be fully 
answered, as have the criticisms of those who have spoken on 
this subject prior to the time he spoke. 

I um fully satisfied that those of the American people who 
have kept abreast of this question approve the course of Presi- 
dent Wilson in not recognizing Huerta; that is, with the excep- 
tion of those who had acquired interests in Mexico which they 
thought would be better subserved by a corrupt military dic- 
tator than they would be if the people controlled their own 
government. I have not the slightest doubt that the American 
voters between now and the 7th of ‘November who are not fully 
informed on this question, but who will take the trouble to study 
it—and I believe most of them will do so—will approve President 
Wilson's course. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Dr. TEMPLE, does not 
make plain wherein a different attitude by President Wilson 
would have been less costly to American life and property, though 
he asserts that some other course would have been so. Surely 
if we had intervened not only would we have sustained tre- 
mendous expense and loss in our Army, but American life and 
property existing in Mexico at the time of such intervention 
would have been practically wiped out entirely. 

President Taft sent the following telegram on April 19, 1911, 
to the governor of Arizona: 

The situation 1 — justify me in ordering our troops across the 
border and attempting to stop the i Sc or to fire upon both com- 
batants from the American side. But if I take this step I must face 
the possibility of resistance and greater bloodshed, and a the danger 
of having our motives misconstrued and misrepresented, and of thus 
inflaming Mexican popular indignation snnt many thousand Ameri- 
cans now in Mexico and jeopardize their lives and property. ‘The pres- 
sure for general intervention, under such conditions, might not be prac- 
tical to resist. It is impossible to foresee or reckon the circumstances 
of such a course, and we must use the greatest self-constraint to avoid 
it. I am loath to endanger Americans in Mexico, where they are neces- 
sarily exposed, by taking radical steps. 

On July 22, 1912, Senator Farr made a speech in the Senate 
in which he said, “An ultimatum should be sent to the so-called 
Mexican Government that within a given length of time killing 
and destruction of property must cease in Mexico.” This evi- 
dently was meant to apply to Mexicans, because the statement 
was not qualified by the use American or foreign. Intervention 
really meant more for us than war, with its attendant expendi- 
tures of blood and treasure. 

At the beginning of the Madero revolution, the latter part of 
1910, the Madero followers, who were collected together in 
groups sufficiently large to enforce their demand upon the scat- 
tered American settlers, took, either by threats or by force, from 
these settlers all of their arms and ammunition, so that shortly 
after the beginning of the Madero revolution a greater portion 
of the American citizens residing in northern Mexico had scarcely 
a single arm with which to defend themselves against outrage of 
any character and were thus, to all intents and purposes, in a 
perfectly defenseless condition. Intervention under such cir- 
cumstances would not have been war; it would have been prac- 
tically murder—murder for those isolated, defenseless American 
citizens residing in Mexico. It should be borne in mind that 
at the time President Taft sent the message alluded to to the 
governor of Arizona, and at the time Senator Farr made his 
speech, Mexico, and particularly the northern part of it, was 
infested with bands of insurrectionists interspersed with bands 
of well-armed brigands wholly without discipline. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania makes the statement that, 
in addition to the punitive expedition in Mexico, the United 
States has its forces in Santo Domingo, Nicaragua, and Haiti, 
and it is evident that he places the blame on the present admin- 
istration, overlooking the fact that the previous administration 
entered into an arrangement with the Dominican Republic au- 
theorizing such action, and that it was during the term of the 
previous administration that the marines were landed in Nica- 
ragua, at Bluefields, in the early part of May, 1910, and again 
at Bluefields on August 17, 1912. On August 3, 1912, a force of 
100 marines and 5 officers were landed at Corinto, Nicaragua, 
and were sent to Managua, the capital of Nicaragua, where they 
have since been stationed. Following a similar line of action 
the present administration landed marines in Hatti to prevent 


an occupancy of that country by forces of the French Govern- 
ment. As a matter of fact, when the trouble broke out in Haiti 
during the early part of 1915, marines were landed from a 
French man-of-war and were in occupancy of Haitian territory 
for a few days, until the arrival of Admiral Caperton, who, 
in keeping with the principles of the Monroe doctrine and under 
directions from this Government, relieved the French forces, 
supplanting them with American marines. At no time since the 
landing of the American forces in Haiti could these forces have 
been withdrawn without the French forces replacing them. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania draws upon his imagination 
when he claims that when, in March, 1913, President Wilson an- 
nounced the principles that would control his policy, he singled 
out Mexico. This is purely conjecture, because in a portion of 
Secretary Bryan’s telegram to the diplomatic officers of the 
United States to all the principal Latin-American Republics, 
which the gentleman quotes, it certainly had no specific applica- 
tion, but merely a general one. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania says: 

Less than a month before, Francisco Madero had been President of 
Mexico. On March 18 his power was taken from him. 

It appears that Mr. TEMPLE juggled with the dates solély for 
the purpose of putting the latter event in the calendar of the 
Democratic administration, when, as a matter of fact, it oc- 
curred one month previous while the Republicans were in power. 
Again, alluding to the quoted part of the telegram referred to 
when the President said, “We can have no sympathy with 
those who seek to seize the power of government to advance 
their own personal interests or ambitions,” he was stating a 
general proposition, the reason for which can be easily dis- 
cerned by anyone who will take the least trouble to review the 
history of our sister Republics. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania in his speech makes allu- 
sion to the attempt of Huerta to place a bond issue in Europe, 
and endeavors to blame this administration for having de- 
stroyed Huerta’s credit. Not having recognized Huerta was 
sufficient notice to the world that this Government did not look 
with favor upon him, and if the simple fact of Huerta’s nonrecog- 
nition by this Government was sufficient to destroy his credit, 
it is something that the people of the United States should be 
proud of. 

However, as a matter of fact, when Gen. Carranza, who was 
at the head of the revolutionary movement, became aware of 
what Huerta was attempting to do he made it publicly known 
to the nations of the world that if he should ever come into con- 
trol of the Mexican Government, he would not recognize as bonds 
of the Mexican Republic the obligations which Gen. Huerta 
was attempting to incur. The bonds in question were an issue 
of $200,000,000 which had been approved by the Madero con- 
gress, to be sold abroad. These had never been issued by the 
Madero government, but their issue had been legalized by it. 
The minister of finance for the Huerta administration placed 
these bonds with a group of Paris bankers, under an option, 
which option was renewed and did not expire until the latter 
part of 1914, some months after Huerta had left Mexico. None 
of these bonds were ever sold, except that a certain American 
financial institution—Speyer & Co.—which held approximately 
$60,000,000 of Mexican Government obligations, made some 
arrangement with the Paris bankers, unloading the $60,000,000 
on them, and this item is said to now be held as a charge against 
those bonds. 

In the meantime Huerta exacted a forced loan of $50,000,000 
from the banks of Mexico, informing each of the banks of the 
portion of this loan that they were expected to contribute, and 
informing them also that for the amount they were made to 
subscribe they would have a corresponding participation in the 
bonds held by the Paris bankers. The Bank of London and 
Mexico, doing business in Mexico City, had approximately 12,000,- 
000 pesos, about $6,000,000, of the Paris bonds allotted to it. 
Huerta allowed the banks to have this supposed participation 
at a ratio of 80 per cent on the face value. Huerta had the 
amount of the participation of each of the banks printed as 
bank notes, with facsimile signatures; and while the banks are 
surety for the money so issued, they only had a promise for the 
bonds which they had never seen. However, each of the banks 
received a notice from the Huerta government of the amount of 
their participation in the Paris bonds. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the Paris bankers, in attempting to place the bonds, had 
to contend with a soaring rate of exchange on Mexican money, 
which nullified their efforts. Then it was that Huerta made 
the demand on the Mexican bankers giving them the privilege 
of issuing bills at a ratio of one for one against the bonds. A 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania goes into a withering criti- 
cism of the embargoes placed on arms and ammunition into 
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Mexico, without taking into consideration the circumstances gov- | bodied in that instrument. These laws were decreed by the 


erning the points he thrusts forward. We are all well aware of 
the kaleidoscopic changes which have occurred in Mexico since 
November 20, 1910, when the Madero revolution began. We 
know with what uncertainty the former administration handled 
the Mexican situation—one moment breathing hot and the next 
cold. The Mexican situation since and before our own Civil War 
has been a perplexing question, and no one is as well situated 
to gauge the complexities better than the men who have occu- 
pied the presidential chair, for they are in a position to get 
quickly at the grain of the situation, while those who make 
spasmodic attempts to air their knowledge on the Mexican situa- 
tion are merely wading blindly through a lot of chaff. 

It is unfortunate that there is an inclination on the part of 
some persons to attempt to play politics at this particular time. 
We find that the administration is blamed for the landing of 
marines in Santo Domingo, when this is provided for by a treaty 
made in 1907, under a Republican administration. 

We find, also, that this administration is charged with 
culpability because marines were landed under the Republican 
administration in the Republic of Nicaragua. We also find 
that because this administration took the only logical step in 
Haiti in 1915 to preserve the integrity of the Monroe doctrine, 
which kas been defended by all parties for a century, that we 
are now doing the preposterous. 

Later on in his speech the gentleman from Pennsylvania, in 
claiming that arms were sent to Tampico on various vessels, 
cites the case of the Antilla, which landed ammunition at 
Tampico on June 12, 1914, and he says: 

It is interesting to notice that just at this time the onward 
of the Constitutionalist army had been checked. Carranza’s gen 
Panfilo Natera, was short of ammunition and had failed in his attack 
on Zacatecas on June 10 to i3. It is said to have been a portion of 
this shipment that Villa used on June 23 in his successful attack on 
Zacatecas. 

As a matter of fact, when Natera made his attack on Zacate- 
cas, on June 10, with 6,000 men, that city, which is a natural 
stronghold, was defended by 10,000 trained soldiers, and the 
taking of Zacatecas by Natera’s forces, even though he had had 
the output of all the ammunition factories in the United States, 
was an impossible feat. Gen. Carranza directed Gen. Villa to 
send 5,000 of his forces to Zacatecas to assist Natera in a re- 
newed attack on that town. Villa, realizing the importance and 
the strength of the position, proceeded to Zacatecas from Tor- 
reon with his own ammunition and about 22,000 of his 
making the total attacking force about 26,000, while the Fed- 
erals, defending the city, had been reinforced and consisted 
of 13,000 men. The fighting began on Saturday, the 20th of 
June, and continued until late in the afternoon on the 23d, 
when Zacatecas was taken. There was not an ounce of the 
ammunition landed at Tampico used in the taking of Zacatecas. 

In regard to the money collected by the American customs 
authorities in charge of Vera Cruz, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania need have no anxiety. The amount, to be exact, fs 
2,604,051.20 Mexican pesos, and it is now in the custody of the 
Treasury Department of the United States for the accounting of 
the Mexican Government. 

The gentleman speaks of “the unprecedented bloodshed and 
anarchy in Mexico was precisely what many advisers had fore- 
told would be the result of President Wilson’s policy.” He is 
mistaken when he mentioned the conditions in Mexico as un- 
precedented, because for several years previous to 1859 Mexico 
was torn by a series of interior revolutions which were even 
greater than that in the present revolution. 

A reference to Mexican history of this time will bear me out. 
On April 7, 1859, Minister McLane recognized the government 
of President Juarez as a de facto government. In his dispatch 
of that date he indorsed the findings of Special Agent Church- 
well, and, in part, said: 

The Saar 7 5 of President Juarez was the only government exist- 
ing in Mexi el 


facto governmen 
that it lacks much, in this latter as 


On April 25, 1859, Secretary Cass, in an instruction to Minis- 
ter McLane, in part, said: 

Your course in acknowledging the government of President Juarez 
and your other proceedings are entirely approved. 

The Hon. John W. Foster, who was American minister to 
Mexico during the administration of President Grant, and who, 
in a dispatch dated September 30, 1873, stated that the Mexican 
Congress had announced the ratification by a majority of the 
State legislatures of the laws of reform as additions and 
amendments to the Federal constitution, and that under date 
of September 25 “President Lerdo proclaimed them as em- 


liberal government at Vera Cruz in 1859, and since the over- 
throw of Maximilian in 1867 they have been enforced; but their 
present incorporation into the Federal constitution may be re- 
3 as the crowning act of triumph of the liberal govern- 
ment.” . 

In an instruction, dated October 22, 1873, replying to the above 
dispatch of Minister Foster, Secretary of State Fish wrote: 


The Mexican Government deserves congratulations upon the adoption 
of the amendment of its constitution, to which the d teh relates. 
It may be regarded as a great in advance, ly for a Re- 
public 5 name. We have bad ample experience on the advantage of 


Upon the receipt of the communication from the Secretary of 
State, Minister Foster communicated the congratulations of this 
Government to President Lerdo, who was the immediate suc- 
cessor of Juarez. 

It will be seen that while Juarez, and the principle for which 
he was fighting, was recognized by a Democratic administra- 
tion in 1859, that four years later the liberai government of 
Mexico was congratulated by this Government, then under 
Republican administration, because of the final success of the 
principles for which the Juarez government stood in 1859. 


n of 


and was 
lomatle rela- 


to pat te Seat 88 $4,000,000, with half of which Ameri- 
can c s were to satisfied, the other half te be used for the resto- 
ration of the liberal government to power. It was virtually an alli- 
ance with one of the parties contendiag for supremacy in Mexico. 

This entirely refutes the charges made by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania against the present administration that “ against 
all tradition, contrary to all precedent, it chose to reverse the 
established policy of the United States, and the result was 
disaster.” 

Since the gentleman from Pennsylvania criticizes the present 
administration for the loss of American life and property in 
Mexico, why does he not explain the killing of Americans and 
the destruction of American property in Mexico during the five 
years previous to March 4, 1913? On June 2, 1906, there were 
Americans killed and wounded, and during disturbances at 
Cananea, in the State of Sonora, and in this State alone, while 
prenen Roosevelt was in office, there were many Americans 

This, I think, fully answers every criticism by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania, except the main propo- 
sition in his argument that the President was wrong in not 
recognizing Huerta. : 

I will give some reasons why no self-respecting government 
and no honest executive should have recognized the Huerta 
government. 

One of Huerta’s first acts was to arrest Abram Gonzales, 
governor of the State of Chihuahua, whom he knew to be an 
adherent of Madero. He put Gonzales on a train, supposedly 
to deport him across the border, but before the train had gone 
far Gonzales was taken out and killed in the most: human man- 
ner. He was tied on the railroad track and the yard engine 
slowly backed over him. Huerta's crimes at this time in having 
Maderistas killed were simply atrocious. 

After Huerta became President he proceeded to govern Mexico 
as the military despot in a bloodthirsty way, having no regard 
for anything save the advancement of his political ambitions 
and serving the autocratic financial interests of those who were 
backing him. 

The conditions became so intolerable that a Mexican senator— 
Belisario Dominguez—exercising his constitutional right, rose 
in his place in the senate and had put in the record the follow- 
ing protest: 


[Sept. 13, 1913. Address of Belisario Dominguez, senator from the 
sovereign State of Chiapas to the Senate of the Republic of Mexico.] 


Mr. President of the Senate, the matter being of urgent interest for 
the welfare of the country, am compelled to set aside th 
formulas and to ask you please to this session by taking cog- 
nizance of this sheet and making it known at once to ble 

Gentl etn al ha read with d int t thi 

emen, you ve eep eres e message pre- 
sented by Don Victoriano Huerta to the Congress of the Union on the 


There is no doubt, gentlemen, that you, as well as myself, felt indig- 
nant in the face of the accumulation of falsities contained in that docu- 
ment. Whom does that m tlemen? The Con- 
gress of the Union? No, gen 
sons who take an interest 
this country and who can not be d 
Mexican nation that is to be deceived? Is it this noble coun 
trusting in your 25 has placed in your hands her sa 
interests? What must the National Assembly do in this case? It must 
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respond promptly to the trust and confidence of the nation which has 
honored this body with her A phy ment oe and it must let her know the 
8 and so prevent her falling into the abyss which is opening at her 
‘eet. 

The truth is this: During the reign of Don Victoriano Huerta not 
only has nothing been done in favor of the pacification of the country, 


but the present condition of the Mexican public is infinitely worse 
than ever before. The revolution is spreading everywhere. y na- 
tions, formerly good friends of Mexico, now refuse to re ize this 


government, since it is an illegal one. Our coin is depreciated, our 
credit in the throes of agony. he whole press of the Republic, either 
muzzled or shamelessly sold to the government, systematically conceals 
the truth. Our fields are abandoned. Man owns have been de- 
its forms threaten to 


y means of a 
cy was to assassi- 


the popular vote, and the first of these two men, 
sition to Don Victoriano Huerta and cov- 


vernment. 
n Victoriano Huerta. 


However, gentlemen, a supreme effort might save everything. Let 
the National Assembly fulfill its duty and the nation is saved, and she 
will rise up and become greater, stronger, more beautiful than ever. 

The National Assembly has the duty of deposing Don Victoriano 
Huerta from the Presidency. He is the one against whom our brothers 
up in arms in the north protest, and, consequently, he is the one 
7 72 to carry out the pacification which is the supreme desire of 
a exicans. 

You will tell me, gentiemen, that the attempt is dangerous, for Don 
Victoriano Huerta is a bloodthirsty and ferocious soldier, who assas- 
sinates anyone who is an obstacle to his wishes; but this should not 
matter, gentlemen. The country exacts from you the fulfillment of a 
82 though there is the risk, the certainty, that you will lose your 

ves 


If in your anxiety to see peace reigning again in the Republic you 
committed a mistake and put faith in the false words of the man who 
promised to pacify the Republic, to-day, when you see clearly that this 
man is an imposter, a wicked inept, who is fast pushing the nation 
toward ruin, will you, for fear of death, permit such a man to continue 
to wield power? eflec . meditate, and reply to this query. 

What would be said o ose on a vessel who, during a violent storm 
on a treacherous sea, would appoint as pilot a butcher who had no 
nautical knowledge, who was on his first sea trip, and who had no 
other recommendation to the post than the fact of his having betrayed 
and assassinated the captain of the vesse 

Your duty is unalterable, ineludible, gentlemen, and the nation 
e ts of you its fulfillment. 

his first duty haere py once it will be easy for the National Assembly 
to fulfill others derived from it, mening St revolutionary chiefs to stop 
all active hostilities and to appoint eir delegates in order that by 
general accord the President be elected who is to call for presidential 
3 and who is to use care that these be carried out in all 
e ty. 

he world is looking on us, gentlemen, members of the National As- 
sembly, and the nation hopes that you will honor her before the 
world, saving her from the shame of haying as first magistrate a 
traitor and an~assassin. 

Dr. B. DOMINGUEZ, 


Benator for Chiapas. 


Immediately afterwards this senator suddenly and myste- 
riously disappeared, has never been heard of since, and is sup- 
posed to have been murdered. 

Soon after the disappearance of Senator Dominguez the 
Chamber of Deputies of the Congress of Mexico passed the fol- 
lowing resolution : 


(1) That a commiszion formed of three deputies be appointed for the 
urpose of making all necessary investigations to find out where Senator 
lisario Dominguez is, and that it be empowered with all the facilities 
which it deems necessary for the matter in hand. (2) That the Senate 
be invited to 2 a commission for the same object. (3) The com- 
mission of the Camara will propose what may be necessary in view of 
the result of the investigation. (4) That this motion be communicated 
to the executive, so that he may import whatever aid may be necessary 
to the commission or commissions, as the case may be, making known to 
him that the national representation places the lives of the deputies and 
senctors under the protection of said executive, who has at his disposi- 
tion the necessary elements to enforce the immunity which the constitu- 


tion authorizes to those functionaries. (5 
formed that in case the Dappere 
occurs the national resentation will 
sion where it may find guarantees. 


The next day, on October 10, a demand was received from 
Huerta for a reconsideration of these resolutions. The presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies arose and adjourned the cham- 
ber, whereupon 110 deputies of the chamber were arrested by 
the soldiers of Huerta and sent to the penitentiary. 

On November 13, 1913, 78 of these deputies were still in the 
penitentiary. The other 32 are supposed to have been mur- 
dered—at least they have never been heard from—and many of 
those who were not killed continued in the penitentiary until 
our Government occupied Vera Cruz, in April, 1914. 

Mr. Speaker, these men were the constitutionally elected rep- 
resentatives of the people -of Mexico, and their incarceration 
and murder demonstrates the kind of government Huerta was 
trying to foist upon the people of that unhappy country. 

If our precedents call for the recognition as the head of a 
republican government of a usurper, a traitor, a murderer, and 
a military despot, then that precedent should have been changed, 
and one of the best things President Wilson has done during 
his administration was to change it. I congratulate the world 
that this country had a President who had the courage and 
patriotism to take the position President Wilson did, and I con- 
gratulate the Mexican people that neither this country, Argen- 
tina, Brazil, nor Chile recognized the military despot who had 
by bloody treason usurped the governing power of Mexico and 
was attempting to hold it by fraud. 

If the Mexican situation is to be dealt with, it should not be 
done in a superficial manner, dealing solely with the events 
which have occurred during the present administration, but 
the whole situation should be analyzed from the time that Fran- 
cisco Madero started his revolution, on November 20, 1910, when, 
in order to launch the project upon which his heart was set, he 
mortgaged his home in Monterey. The money so raised was 
the capital upon which he began the movement to overthrow a 
Government whose prestige was great, whose power had ex- 
tended over a period of 30 years, whose credit was excellent, 
and which then had in its treasury over ®60,000,000. 

Madero came of a very wealthy family—a family whose wealth 
consisted of nearly 2,000,000 acres of land and of varied in- 
dustries in the northern part of Mexico. His family, with the 
exception of one brother, thought him an idealist, and refused to 
help his cause in any manner whatsoever. But as the Madero 
campaign progressed this family found itself cut away from all 
its wealth by the Government, which seized and took control of 
all the vast Madero properties. . 

President Diaz had reached an age when he was no longer 
competent to rule the country. He made the mistake of waiting 
too long to select and train his successor, and finally when he 
did select one he made a greater mistake in choosing Ramon 
Corral, a man who was most unpopular. Diaz had become sur- 
rounded by a lot of personal friends, and this group came to be 
known as “cientificos.” In various ways they wrung money 
from the country and frem their less-fortunate brethren to 
fatten their own purses. Less than one-third of the standing 
army that Diaz thought he had really existed. The rest were 
on the pay roll, but the men were not in the ranks. That was 
one reason why Diaz realized that he could make no headway 
against the popular movement initiated by Madero. 

The initiation of the movement by Madero soon caused him 
to be regarded as the savior of the people by the vast majority 
of the lower classes of Mexico. The hold that he had upon them - 
lay in his simplicity of manner and his democracy. Madero had 
been educated in the United States, and he wished to model the 
administration of his country so that it would enjoy the same 
measure of liberty as is enjcyed in this country. 

When this movement had its first impulse the American inter- 
ests that had investments in Mexico endeavored to bring about 
American intervention. Whether that intervention was in- 
tended to nullify the revolutionary movement or whether it 
was intended to replace the Diaz government it is difficult to 
say; but the interests apparently felt that if this country would 
intervene their properties and investments would be very much 
better safeguarded. But there was another element at work— 
weaker in some respects, yet far more potent in others, than they. 

In the early part of March, 1911, Limantour, the financial 
wizard of Mexico, landed in New York, returning from Paris 
to Mexico. There was probably no man better posted on politi- 
cal conditions in that country than Limantour. He had con- 
trolled the financial destinies of Mexico for so many years that 
he knew the weak points as well as the strong. 

On the 12th of March, 1911, Limantour held a conference with 
Dr. Vasquez Gomez, head of the Madero revolutionary junta 


That said executive be in- 
of another deputy or senator 
be obliged to celebrate its ses- 
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in the United States, in the rooms of Ambassador Francisco de 
la Barra, at the Hotel Astor. Two days later he held another 
conference with Francisca Madero, sr., and his son Gustavo. 
At this latter meeting the reforms demanded by the revolution- 
ists were explained to Limantour, and before the termination of 
the interview it was agreed that upon his return to Mexico City 
he would endeavor in every honorable way to bring about the 
naming of De la Barra as the provisional president, pending the 
free elections, and also to accomplish the adoption of the revo- 
lutionary principles. A few days later Limantour left for 
Mexico City, and shortly afterwards De la Barra was called 
from Washington, and upon the reorganization of the cabinet 
he was made secretary of foreign relations, which put him in 
direct line for the Presidency should Gen. Diaz resign. 

On May 10 the Madero forces gained a bloodless victory at 
Juarez and occupied the place. Eleven days later an armistice 
was agreed upon at El Paso, in keeping with the arrangement 
made in New York; and on May 25 Diaz and Corral, President 
and Vice President of Mexico, resigned, and De la Berra became 
provisional president. Limantour had fulfilled his part of the 
agreement. 

On June 3 Madero, who was then at the family home at Parras, 
in the State of Coahuila, left for Mexico City, a journey which 
usually takes about 30 hours. On this trip, however, the demon- 
strations given him all along the railway line were so great 
that it took four days to accomplish the journey. People came 
for miles to gather at the railway stations to cheer their un- 
crowned king. In Mexico City alone it was estimated that 
over a quarter of a million people from the outlying districts 
gathered to participate in the welcome to be given to the “ Little 
Savior.” Despite the fact that on the morning of his arrival 
at Mexico City that place had been visited by a serious earth- 
quake shock, in which more than 200 persons lost their lives, 
the panic incidental to such an event was forgotten almost in 
a moment in the enthusiasm over the coming of Madero. 

No sooner had Madero arrived in the capital than the aristoc- 
racy and the opposing political groups began to ridicule and to 
discredit him; but Madero, in his simplicity, would talk to the 
poor people who gathered in front of his home, or sometimes, 
while driving on the street, would speak a few words to groups 
that cheered him. There is no doubt that he was a popular 
idol; yet all the forces of the aristocratic element were conspir- 
ing against him. 

On November 6, 1911, he took the oath of office. 

Let us turn back again to 1910, when Henry Lane Wilson 
was sent as ambassador to Mexico City to replace David E. 
Thompson. He associated himself with a man named Judge 
R. L. Wilfley, who had served under the Republican adminis- 
tration in the Philippines and in China for eight years pre- 
viously. Wilfley and Wilson became notoriously “ thick.” 
Thompson had been recalled because of a lot of undesirable 
publicity which was given to his railroad and banking deals in 
Mexico while ambassador. Wilfley and Wilson had a great many 
claims to present to the Madero government. Because some of 
these claims did not appertain to real American interests, Presi- 
dent Madero could not understand the particular interest taken 
in them. A breach was thus created, and the American am- 
bassador was thereafter openly hostile to the Madero adminis- 
tration, and particularly to Madero. Resentful of the treatment 
given him upon the presentation of some claims, Ambassador 
Wilson joined the forces in Mexico City that were hostile to 
Madero, and toward the close of February, 1911, he visited 
Washington to ask that troops be sent to Mexico to protect 
American interests. He brought with him a petition, signed by 
a number of the members of the American colony who were 
friendly to him, to support his pretensions. Before Wilson 
reached Washington, however, the larger element of the Ameri- 
can colony in Mexico City telegraphed its opposition to such a 
measure as the one proposed by him. He, however, convinced 
the administration of the correctness of his position, and in the 
following month 20,000 troops were sent to the border. 

Throughout the succeeding year the tension between the am- 
bassador and President Madero became greater; and again, in 
the early part of 1912, the ambassador convinced the Taft admin- 
istration that troops should be held in readiness, with the result 
that an order was issued in the early part of February, 1912, 
to hold all troops in readiness for service along the Mexican 
border. Both of these orders created a situation in Mexico 
which made some of the people doubt the stability of the Gov- 
ernment. Consequently, the lawless element made itself felt 
in the operations of groups of bandits all over the country. 
Madero about this time began a vigorous campaign against this 
outlawry and succeeded in convincing the people that he was 
stronger than they thought him to be. On February 24, 1912, 
the Washington authorities hinted to the Mexican authorities 


that military force was contemplated, and on March 2 of the 
same year warning was sent to the ambassador in Mexico City 
that he advise Americans to leave affected districts, but the 
ambassador applied this warning to practically the entire 
Republic. 

Madero, struggling with a great reform movement against a 
host who did not relish being thrown out of power after 30 years 
at the fleshpots, had to contend with the pessimism of this Gov- 
ernment, brought about by the representations of Ambassador 
Wilson, and the menacing moves made from time to time with 
the apparent purpose of making his task impossible. If the 
Republican administration had given Madero one-tenth part— 
yes, even one-hundredth part—of the support and assistance 
that this Government is giving the de facto government of Gen. 
Carranza, Madero would have been successful in establishing 
peace and order, the crime of Huerta would not have been com- 


mitted, the loss of American lives and property since that time - 


would not have occurred, and Mexico would have been spared 
4 horrors of the fratricidal war which has since prevailed 
re. 

In Mays Senator Loben made his famous Magdalena Bay 
speech, which aroused resentment throughout Mexico, In that 
same month the administration, for the benefit of the special 
representatives of Dr. Vasquez and Orozco, who were then in 
Washington conspiring against Madero, stated that “ until more 
headway was made in unseating Madero” no interviews would 
be granted and no communications received from the insurgents. 
It seemed that the administration had devoted itself to a cam- 
paign of nagging and persecuting the struggling government of 
Madero, This same attitude continued, and during the carly 
part of September President Taft stated to Ambassador Calero 
that this Government was dissatisfied with internal conditions 
in Mexico. The newspaper in reporting the matter said: 

Mr. Taft is opposed to intervention, except as last resort. It is ad- 
mitted, however, that conditions in Mexico have become much worse 
in the last few weeks, and if the Madero government is unable to check 


the attacks on American citizens the United States will be constrained 
to take some action. 


On the 17th of that month Ambassador Wilson presented a 
lengthy and brusque note to the Mexican foreign office. ; 

Wilson was called to Washington in December, 1912, and the 
Madero government, realizing that as long as the Washington 
admihistration had only the views of Ambassador Wilson, the 
chances for Mexico were reduced to the minimum, sent Pedro 
Lascurrain, minister of foreign affairs, to hold a conference 
with President Taft and Secretary Knox. This conference was 
held on January 2, 1913. Then for the first time the Repub- 
lican administration appeared to understand the Mexican situ- 
ation and to be more reasonable and friendly in its attitude to- 
ward the Madero government. But, unfortunately, the work of 
the enemies of Madero in Mexico City and the attitude of the 
Washington Government toward Mexico had enabled the plot- 
ters conspiring against Madero to perfect all their plans, and 
on February 9, 1913, the conspiracy developed into armed action. 
After Gen. Villar was wounded in the first attack on the palace 
Victoriano Huerta was put in command of the Federal troops. 

On February 18, 1913, Madero was arrested with all his 
cabinet, as well as his brother Gustavo, and on that night a 
document was drawn up and signed by Huerta and Felix Diaz 
at the American Embassy. On the same night Gustavo Madero 
and Adolfo Basso were shot. On February 19 President Madero 
and Vice President Suarez were forced under penalty of death 
to resign, and on the night of February 22 President Madero 
and Pino Suarez were murdered. ` 

In a few hours Huerta became President. 

About the time of the killing of Madero the Republican ad- 
ministration placed 9,000 troops along the border_and sent four 
battleships to Mexican waters. 

Had Ambassador Wilson been governed by the motive which 
should have been possessed by one in his high position the 
killing of Madero could have been avoided, even after his 
arrest. Had he shown the sense of humanity demonstrated by 
the Cuban minister, Marquez Sterling, his conscience certainly 
would have been very much clearer. The Cuban minister was 
deeply outraged, as were some of the other Latin-American 
ministers, at the conduct of the dean of the diplomatic corps, 
the American ambassador. During all the time of Madero’s 
imprisonment Marquez Sterling was devoted in his attendance 
upon him, and did everything in his power to save Madero’s 
life. For several nights he remained with Madero, and when 
food and coffee were brought in, and Madero, fearing poison, 
hesitated to taste them, the Cuban minister took the initiative, 
in order to remove Madero’s suspicions. This good man proved 
a great comfort to the bereaved family of Madero after the 
latter had been killed, and he cabled to his Government and 
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had one of the Cuban war vessels meet the Madero party at Vera 
Cruz, whence he escorted them on the vessel to the Cuban 
capital, refusing to serve any longer in Mexico near a govern- 
ment whose head was so atrocious a character. Upon his 
return to Cuba the minister published a series of articles in 
Which he severely criticized Ambassador Wilson for the active 
part he had taken in attempting to foist the Huerta régime on 
the Mexican people and to bring about its recognition by foreign 
powers. 

On the evening of Washington’s birthday Gen. Huerta and the 
American ambassador dined together. About the time they were 
doing this President Madero and Pino Suarez were shot. A 
few days later Ambassador Wilson telegraphed to Consul Hos- 
tetter, of Hermosillo, urging him to use his influence with the 
governor of that State to the end that he declare his allegiance 
to Huerta. Wilson informed Hostetter that all the other States 
had done so. Hostetter is said to have consulted with the offi- 
cials and to have telegraphed to Ambassador Wilson asking him 
to enumerate the States that had declared allegiance to Huerta. 
Hostetter received no answer to his telegram. Ambassador 
Wilson did not confine his efforts to employing the American 
consular corps in Mexican politics in favor of Huerta, but tele- 
graphed to other consuls, urging them to use their influence to 
get the State authorities to declare in favor of Huerta. 

Even had Huerta achieved power in a more regular manner 
his recognition by the United States Government would have 
been a matter of very grave consideration, because his control 
of northern Mexico was very limited on account of the particu- 
larly strong Madéro sentiment which prevailed in that section 
of the country, wherein were located the greatest American in- 
terests in Mexico, and the recognition of Huerta would have 
caused such a wave of indignation throughout this section that 
the sacrifice of the vast American interests there would have 
been almost certain., 

President Wilson had closely followed the trend of the Mexi- 
can revolution from its inception by Francisco Madero, and 
had witnessed the triumph of that movement which was so 
popular that even though it had no financial backing it, over- 
whelmed the great government of Porfirio Diaz. At the time 
that Madero captured Juarez the revolutionary fund had 
dwindled down to less than $10,000, with little hope of its 
coffers being replenished. The weakness of the financial end 
of the Madero revolution was the best proof of the popularity of 
the cause. 

The Madero revolution triumphed in spite of the many diffi- 
culties which surrounded it. That triumph, when we take into 
consideration all the facts of the case, made the very evident 
unfriendliness of this great country toward the Madero gov- 
ernment a stupendous international injustice; and it appears 
that the assumption of power by the Democratic Party has 
given it the means of making restitution for that unfairness 
and unfriendliness toward a people struggling for the same 
measure of liberty that we enjoy in this country. The Repub- 
lican Party held its hands out to the Madero government, 
thumbs down, in a manner calculated to drown or suffocate it. 
The Democratic Party has held its hands out to a continuance 
of the Madero revolution, palms up, as an act to assist it to 
accomplish the revolutionary ideals and to bring to Mexico a 
great and lasting peace. Then came the Tampico incident, 
where Huerta flouted the United States Government, insulted 
its flag and imprisoned its officers. This incident ended in the 
occupation of Vera Cruz by the American forces, and this in 
turn brought about the downfall of. Huerta, which was just 
retribution. 

The Madero sentiment throughout Mexico could never have 
been crushed by Huerta. It might have been suffocated for the 
time being by some powerful man with immediate and immense 
resources at his hand, but it could never have been extinguished 
altogether. The Madero ideal, as it was called, had become the 
watchword, and the love felt by the great element of the com- 
mon people of Mexico for the idealist was too great for any 
usurper to found a government upon the ruins of that ideal. 
This was shown very plainly in the immediate activities of the 
revolutionists against Huerta as soon as he sent out his tele- 
gram to the governors of the various States announcing that he 
had assumed the executive power. Bands of revolutionists 
sprang up all over the country, and all of them gradually rallied 
to the standard of Gen. Venustiano Carranza—whom they hailed 
as first chief—in the north or to the standard of Zapata in the 
south. Gen. Carranza began his revolution against Huerta in 
his native State of Coahuila; he then went to Sonora, where he 
established his headquarters and formed his government; and 
the campaign there started, together with the propaganda begun 
by his agents throughout the country, soon had Mexico aflame 
with the spirit of the dead President Madero. 


The Republican candidate for the Presidency criticized the 
administration in regard to its Mexican policy, but his criti- 
cisms, like all other criticisms, are general in their character, 
except that he, like the other Republicans, seems to think that 
Huerta should have been recognized. 

A great writer in Virginia says: 

He makes much ado because we went into Vera Cruz and left again 
after Huerta had eliminated himself under Carranza, Villa, and Ameri- 
can pressure. 

Surely we left; we were not at war with Mexico; we got out 
just as quickly as we could, just like we will do now as soon as 
Villa’s wings and spurs have been properly clipped. 

Justice Hughes is going to find it hard to get to the White 
House by way of Mexico. 

The New Republic, in discussing Mr. Hughes’s acceptance 
speech, says: 

When he looked forward into the future he fell into 

he devoted 30 


utter vagueness. utes o 
Mexico no one knows to-da 


ious words and 
8) eech to 


foreign policy which is to supplant isolation. He ke of the economic 
struggle after the war, and the me 


rage Hae they have not necessarily been wise, 
asking us to place with him the great trust of the Presi- 
dency must do more than tell us he would do well whatever he did. 
He must give some hint, at least, of what he would do so well. 

Mr. Hughes’s attempt to discredit the foreign policies of the 
American Governnient is about the most discreditable incident 
in his whole career. 

America at peace, prosperous as no country ever was before, 
envied of the nations, the hope of the distracted world, rich be- 
yond the dream of avarice, the world’s Samson in potential 
elements of national strength, is a living, throbbing, virile refu- 
tation of Mr. Hughes’s half-baked charges. 

American diplomacy, frank, open, possibly blunt when blunt- 
ness was necessary, has achieved victories which millions of 
lives and countless treasure have not been able to win in Europe. 

Mr. Hughes is endeavoring to follow the Roosevelt ideas with- 
out the Roosevelt utter disregard of consequences. Hughes 
talks of Roosevelt of war; Hughes is policyless, Roose- 
velt is for blood; Hughes faintly echoes the Roosevelt cry that 
had we been firm at the outset, there would have been no 
Lusitania tragedy, Roosevelt says that we ought to have started 
our part of the blood letting when Germany invaded Belgium; 
Hughes deals in glittering generalities, his mentor in gore. 

America has pinned its faith to President Wilson, the man 
whose sound common sense and broad patriotism has saved the 
day, when another would have plunged us headlong into the 
abyss of war and death. 


A Message to the Young Men. 


The country calls the yomne vous to service and leadership. 
It is the ee the ty of the young men to stand with the 
party that guaran equality of o 8 
e young men of to-day are the leaders of to-morrow. 
Now is the time for action. 7 


The future belongs to the young man through the Democratic Party. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o: 


HON. JOHN E. RAK E R, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In rae House of REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, September 8, 1916. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, the election of a Democratic 
President and a Democratie Congress four years ago was brought 
about mainly by the earnest effort of the young men of this 
country who felt that their only hope of equal opportunity was 
to be found in the Democratic Party. Under the rule of the 
Republican Party the upward road that has always been open 
to our young men was being blocked, both in business and in 
politics. But the youth of America arose to a realization of their 
power and put out of control of the Government the bosses who 
had so arrogantly closed the door against them. 

The natural place for young men is the Democratic Party, 
whose purpose is to keep the road to opportunity open. The 
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Republican Party, standing for trusts, monopolies, and narrow- 
ing opportunity, is not the natural home of the vigorous, intelli- 
gent, ambitious, manly young men who ask only a free hand and 


a fair chance, Turn the country over to the unchecked rule of 
the Republican Party again and the average young man can 
only hope to be a clerk in the ranks of monopolies, and if he is 
an exceptionally able man he may hope to rise to be a head clerk. 
But that is all. Corporate organizations and wealth are clutch- 
ing into their deadly grip the opportunity of a once free land. 
If the men of to-day would bequeath a heritage of freedom and 
opportunity to their sons, they must enlist in the fight now. 
The Democratic Party stands for the open road. It believes 
that the people can and should govern themselves. It believes 
that America needs only a fair field and an even chance, and for 
that it will die in the last ditch. It is the standard for the 
young men to enlist under, and it depends upon them to take 
their places and to do their duty. 
THE TRUMPET CALL TO DUTY. 

Our great country is enjoying unprecedented prosperity, und 
is throbbing with possibilities. We must keep these possibilities 
open for our young men. We are setting about the task of 
building up a great modern Nation, and to-day we are leading 
the world in exports, manufactures and other business enter- 
prises. Old things are passing away and a new order of things 
is being established. The illustrious heroes of the past have 
bequeathed us a marvelous heritage, and the young men of 
America must preserve this priceless gift, and see that it will 
be handed to the generations to come untarnished and unsullied, 
The Democratic Party has accepted the responsibility. It honors 
the past with all its glory, it acts in the present, and it safe- 
guards the future. It stands for equal rights, and it guaran- 
tees an equal chance. It will build schoolhouses where jails 
were once needed. It will give a marvelous impétus to agricul- 
ture and increased commerce, its handmaid. It stands for 
progress, growth, and development, and a glorious to-morrow, 
with happiness and prosperity for all. It guarantees a Govern- 
ment where peace and justice will reign, where men will prefer 
light to darkness, where every man, woman, and child will have 
the opportunity to make the best of himself. 

The Democratic Party calls on the young men of America to 
carry this work on. It is a call to duty and a call to arms, fame, 
and usefulness. The great men of the world have been those 
who bestowed something on mankind. In this great, new, 
formative period the young men must take their places and con- 
trol the forces that are shaping the future. Will they control 
or be controlled? Will they keep the reins of power in their 
own hands or turn them over to centralization, to men who be- 
lieve that power and wealth and opportunity should be limited 
to a few? 


COUNTRY Has EMBRACED PRINCIPLES OF DEMOCRACY. 


The entire country has embraced the principles of Democracy. 
Its fires have been kept burning in peaceful and quiet homes all 
over the land with purity and vigor, and behold a conflagration 
is sweeping the country. The vestal flame has been kindled 
anew in the land. The people of the great West are adding fuel 
to it, and the people of the East and New England are more 
than contributing their share. The Democratic Party has come 
into its own because it has been true to principle and itself. 
Trust-controlled protection has been found to mean privilege, 
and privilege has no place in America. This great truth has 
been held sacred by the Democracy, and the people know that the 
load placed upon their backs by the Republican Party has been 
greatly lightened by this administration. 

The Republican Party can no longer be held together by the 
“ cohesive power of public plunder,” and it is disintegrating from 
within. It cries in vain to the young men of the land, for it has 
nothing to offer them. Where Democracy is giving bread, Re- 
publicanism endeavors to entice the people with stones; where 
Democracy is a crystal spring, Republicanism is a stagnant pool. 
Democracy is the party of progress. 


BE A LEADER. 


To the young men I would say, you must be prepared to take 
part in public life. Practical politics is government in action. 
Government is a vital thing in a country of freedom. The public 
business is your business and mine. You young men of to-day 
will be the campaigners, leaders, and the governors of to- 
morrow. Stand for something, and know what that something 
is. ‘The Republican Party asks you to be an office seeker; the 
Democratic Party says make yourselyes worthy to hold office 
and the people will bestow it upon you. They have done so in 
the past. 

The records of the Democratic Party are replete with in- 
stances where young men of worth have been called to positions 
of honor and responsibility. 


YOUNG DEMOCRATS HAVE BEEN CALLED TO LEADERSHIP. 

Joseph W. Folk, now chief counsel of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, was elected governor of Missouri at 34; William Jen- 
nings Bryan, the youngest man ever nominated for President 
of the United States, was only 36 when nominated by the Demo- 
crats; Hoke Surr was appointed Secretary of the Interior in ` 
President Cleveland’s Cabinet at 37; James H. Higgins was 
elected governor of Rhode Island at 30—served two terms; Rich- 
mond P. Hobson sunk the Merrimac in Santiago Harbor when 
only 28 and has since been elected by the Democrats to Congress; 
United States Senator James D. PHELAN was only 35 when he 
was elected Mayor of San Francisco; George B. McClellan was 
elected mayor of New York at 37; Alva Adams was elected gov- 
ernor of Colorado at 37. 

Thomas M. Waller was only 30 when chosen secretary of state 
of Connecticut; Wilkinson Call was elected United States 
Senator from Florida at 31; William D. Bloxham was elected 
governor of Florida at 35; Adlai E. Stevenson, late Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, began his political career at 25; 
Grover Cleveland, elected President of the United States at 47, 
began his career as district attorney at 26; James HAMILTON 
Lewis, now United States Senator front Illinois, was nominated 
as a candidate for governor at 26; David R. Francis, now ambas- 
sador of the United States to Russia, was elected mayor of St. 
Louis at 34, governor of Missouri at 38, and appointed Secretary 
of the Interior at 45; David B. Hill was elected governor of New 
York at 41; John F. Fitzgerald was elected mayor of Boston at 
30; Don M. Dickinson was appointed Postmaster General of the 
United States at 41; Josiah Quincy was appointed Secretary of 
State, United States, at 34; United States Senator KERN, from 
Indiana, began his political career at 35; William E. Russell 
was governor of Massachusetts at 31; United States Senator 
BECKHAM was elected governor of Kentucky at 35; Robert Love 
Taylor was elected to Congress at 28 and governor of Tennessee 
at 36; William Hensel was attorney general of Pennsylvania at 
40; Henry D. Harlan was elected chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of Maryland at 30; Newton D. Baker, now Secretary of 
War, was elected city solicitor of Cleveland, Ohio, at 32 and mayor 
at 39; United States Senator Luxe Lra was elected at the age of 
82 by the Democrats of Tennessee, and United States Senator 
Gore, from Oklahoma, at 37; United States Senator CHARLES A. 

N, Who has just been renominated as Senator from 
Texas over former Goy. Colquitt, was elected attorney general 
at 35 and governor of Texas at 39; United States Senator Henry 
F. Asyurst was elected by the Democrats of Arizona to the 
United States Senate at 35 years of age. 

History is full of the names of thousands of young men who 
have been elected as Democratic governors, United States Sena- 
tors, Members of Congress and legislatures, mayors of cities, 
or appointed to positions of trust, honor, and responsibility. 

William Pitt the younger was chosen premier of Great 
Britain at the age of 23; Napoleon Bonaparte when but 27 won 
his famous Italian campaign by the means of the most brilliant 
and daring military tactics of modern times; Alexander the 
Great was in his grave at 34 

Verily this is the day of young men. The Democratic Party 
calls you to its work and its honors. 


DEMOCRATIC VICTORY SURE, 


Every Democrat in the land is proud of the administration 
of foreign and domestic affairs by this great Democratic Con- 
gress and its great leader. The Democratic Party is no longer 
a party of promise, but goes before the electorate as a party 
of performance and wonderful achievement. It is proud of its 
record, and every Democrat is confident of success, and all the 
signs of the times point unmistakably to Democratic victory 
in the battle of ballots this fall. 

Do you realize what this will mean to thousands of young 
men of vigor, energy, and ambition? It will mean the opening 
of thousands of avenues to opportunity, fame, honor, and use- 
fulness. Are you going to cast your lot with those who, when 
in power, created a system of trusts and monopolies and 
stroyed hope or will you act with those who corrected the 
wrongs of plutocracy and reestablished the maxims of Ameri- 
ean liberty in all their regnant beauty and practical effective- 
ness, and whose record, like the path of the just, is as “the 
light that shinet! more and more unto the perfect day.” 

It is into the ranks of this great, glorious, and militant party, 
whose history is full of magnificent achievements and inspira- 
tion for the young men, that we invite you and your friends to 
come and share with us in labors and in triumph. 

DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL BUREAU OF POLITICAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CLUBS. 


The ———— (give name or title of your n of 
(give — ent or: date of 5 
roy ing 85 the plans and purposes of the . ational 
Bureau Of oliti f and Clubs, hereby makes application 
for enroliment as a member of the same, 
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The headquarters of our organization are located at SSR AAEN 


The following are the officers of our or tion: s 
address ; vice president „address $ secretary 
7 address ; treasurer address ; other 
0 
Remarks: (Under remarks please give brief history of your 828 
pe Pe its con tion, etc. State whether or not the ab is equipped for 
— 7 7 8 whether it be organized for mare p 
to esco and work up enthusiasm for public gath gs.) 
Respectinlly submitted. 
+ , President. 
Secretary. 


Norz.— Please fill this blank out (on typewriter if possible) and for- 
ward immediately to. 
FRED. B. LYNCH, 


Chairman Democratic National Bureau o 
Political Organizations and 
30 Hast Forty-second Street, New York “City. 
A CALL FOR VOLUNTEERS. 


Wanted—an army of a million. Not a million men armed with rifles, 
but a million men reed with the determination to win a victory for 
Democratic 3 That is the 1 be recruited and that is 

o be won in November. It must 


concerted action 
litical affairs. e Democratic ee and 
ve driven them from the seat of government, but — the price 
of liberty, and we must see that their defeat is a sure one 
yee . want to enlist in this army of a million yolunteers and do 
in the great work? ‘The Democratic national bureau of 
Politica! 55 — tian and clubs is now waging a campaign of organi- 
zation, education, and agitation. We aim to “sake it one of the 
most co mprehensi ve educational-publicity cuppa s ae undertaken 
for the opbullding of the Democratic Party. this campaign 


successful the Democratic national bureau of political on tions and 
clubs needs the assistance of 1, 000 earnest workers. want and 
must have y peration and support. 
ae ae enlist?” W Walt ‘ou oa a 12805890 85 g Ei 
en others u help organ opin 
a strong 2 battle for the trium Democratic — les? 
ctories, both o the results of chance, 


ment, and concerted action 

The 1 Hines of the campaign of 1916 have been formed. The skirmishers 
have been ordered forward. As they advance, let the work of organi- 
zation be pushed, to the end that when the battle opens the forces of 
Democracy may be Lan cir for a general advance, well organized, well 


lanned ‘and well equipped 

R? n earnest men are needed to take hold and help with this 
If you will be one, prevail upon as many others as 
you can to enlist. 

Cut of, sign, and return the enrollment blank below for your own 
membership. Or, better still in a request asking for a number of 
enrollment blanks, and they will be forwarded promptly. enabling you 

to 5 in the Zane 


of the official „ of th 
instructive literature from time to time. MIS 


FRED. 
1 9 National Bureau 
wae litical Organizations and Clubs, 
ast Forty-second Street, New York City. 
THE VOLUNTEER ARMY OF 1916—ENROLLMENT BLANK. 
DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL Bureau 


T aame enroll my name as a member of the volunteer ay of 1916. 
agree to assist in — — organization of Democratic clubs and first 
TAA organizations in this district, distribute 


and p 
oie om) success to Democratic policies in State and 
her pledge myself to secure at least one additional member of 
e and help increase its membership. 
I inclose $ as a volun contribution to help defray 
the expenses of the Spee 8 by the bureau. 
Coun 


N. 8 oy a 
Street address. 


dress 
All contributions, whether 25 cents, 50 cents, 917 or more, will be 
greatly appreciated and promptly acknowledged. If you do not tea 
able to xen any contributions, do not let that hinder you from enroll- 
ing now; we want your hearty cooperation and loyal support in this 
great movement. We want workers as well as funds. 
Make all money orders, etc., payable to the order of 
FRED. B, LYNCH, 
Chairman Democratic National Bureau 
of Political Organizations and Clubs, New York City. 


Rural Mail Service. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. KENNEDY, 


OF IOWA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 22, 1916. 


Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, in his annual report for 1915, made the statement that this 
administration up to the end of the fiscal year of 1915 had 
added 6,000 new routes and extensions to the Rural Mail 
Service. The Democratic platform for 1916 states that 10,000 


routes and extensions have been established during the present 
administration. With a view to securing accurate information 
on the subject, on August 11 I addressed a letter to the Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster General asking how many routes had been 
established in each State from January 1, 1915, to August 1, 
1916, and how many routes had been discontinued in each State 
during that period. Up to the present time I have not been 
able to secure the information asked for. About a week after 
I requested this data, I was called on the telephone and told 
that the department was unable to furnish same because they 
did not have it. I called attention to the statement made by the 
Postmaster General above referred to and suggested that it 
seemed strange that they had carried on a comprehensive 
scheme of reorganization and yet had no record of what had 
been accomplished. Later in the day I was called again on the 
phone and told that the information would be furnished me. 
However, on August 22, some two weeks after I made the re- 
quest, I received the following letter from the Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster General: 


Hon. C. A. KENNEDY, 
House of 


Audusr 22, 1916. 


in this b 
tion desired is 


James I. BLAKSLEB, 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General. 


It is evident from the contents of this letter that they do not 
intend to comply with my request; at least, during the present 
session of Congress. Why should they hesitate to furnish the 
information? The fact is the above statements regarding the 
rural mail service are misleading. If it were possible to secure 
the facts, they would show that in Iowa, between June 1 and 
December 1, 1915, from 15 to 25 per cent of the routes were dis- 
continued, and those remaining were extended and lengthened 
so as to cover the territory served by the routes discontinued. 
This action resulted in materially decreasing the number of 
routes in the State. The result was scores of the patrons who 
had been receiving their mail at their door these many years 
were compelled to travel a long distance to the route. 

Petitions of protest were filed from all the counties I repre- 
sent. In some cases these petitions were signed by every 
patron on the route that had been discontinued, protesting 
against the action that had been taken. So numerous and pro- 
nounced were these complaints it seemed that none of those 
affected were satisfied with the changes ordered. 

It will be remembered that this reorganization scheme was 
carried out here in Washington without any field inspection to 
ascertain the condition of the roads and without any effort to 
determine various conditions that affect the efficiency of the 
service. In six or seven places in the district I represent routes 
were mapped out over reaches of road that did not exist at the 
time. In fact, in some cases carriers were directed to travel 
where there had never been roads, yet the Post Office Depart- 
ment claimed a very careful investigation was made before these 
changes were ordered. They paid no attention to the facilities 
for getting mail into a town from whence a route started, and 
gave no consideration to the question of dispatching the mail 
from the post office the same day it was brought in from the 
route. 

Routes in some cases were discontinued at points where daily 
papers from various cities could go on the routes the same day 
they were published, and these patrons transferred to routes 
where no daily paper of any description could be received the 
day it is issued. Does this look like any investigation was 
made before these changes were ordered? 

At another point in the district a 23-mile route, covering a 
very rough country, was extended by adding 94 miles of the 
worst road in the county. The carrier made every effort to 
render satisfactory service, but when the roads broke up in the 
fall and winter it was absolutely impossible for him to get over 
his route before 8 o’clock at night, and it was frequently much 
later before he could leave the office for home. When the post- 
master advised the department that it was impossible to cover 
this route when the roads were bad, on account of it being hilly 
and entirely too long, the department responded that the atten- 
tion of the authorities should be called to the condition of the 
roads, and if they were not attended to and put in proper con- 
dition service on the route would be discontinued. I presented 
statements from various parties on the route to the effect that 
it was an utter impossibility to travel 324 miles, which was the 
length of this route, during the period of the year when the 
roads were bad. On the strength of these statements the route 
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was restored to its former length. I do not believe that this 
case bears out the contention of the department that a very 
careful investigation of conditions was made in each county 
before routes were lengthened or cut out. 

When it was announced that several routes in two of my 
counties would be discontinued on June 15, 1915, the many pro- 
tests that came to me were filed with the Fourth Assistant Post- 
master General. In response to these protests he insisted that 
the changes proposed would not curtail the service and no 
patron would be seriously inconvenienced as a result of the 
reorganization. The following letter from a point where a 
route was cut out shows that patrons were not only incon- 
yenienced but discloses the fact that the service was almost 
destroyed: 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, Iowa, December 18, 1915. 
Hon. C. A. Kennepy, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sm: In answer to yours of the 9th will say that 61 patrons 
will be compelled to go a greater distance to their mail boxes than for- 
merly, and that 47 patrons who formerly had their mall delivered at 
their residence will be compelled to go from 80 rods to 14 miles to their 
mail boxes each day in order to get their mail. And there will be 7 
patrons who will get their mail delivered at their residences who for- 
merly had to go from 20 rods to one-half mile for their mail. 

The service in the past has been so satisfactory and agreeable to all 
that we wish to declare emphatically that the disadvantages to the pub- 
lic to be served so outweigh the advantages that we can not but feel 
that the change is detrimental to the greater number. 


Yours, truly, 
T. E. MAXWELL. 

Protests became so numerous that when I returned to Wash- 
ington in December I urged an inspection of each county in the 
district with a view to having such changes made and routes 
restored as would bring the service up to its former efficiency. 
The reports are in for all counties. I want to quote from a 
letter written by the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General set- 
ting out the effect of the changes recommended by the inspector 
in Jefferson County : 

moe yee | to data furnished by the inspector, the changes proposed 
would benefit 287 families, while only 98 of the present patrons 1 be 
inconvenienced and none of these will be unreasonably remote from the 
route as changed. It is believed, therefore, that these amendments will 
materially improve the efficiency of the service and prove to be in the 
interest of the majority of the families affected. 

Could there be any stronger condemnation of the paper 
reorganization that was put into operation by the department? 
It will be remembered that the statement that 287 families would 
be benefited and 98 inconvenienced was based on the service 
after the reorganization plan had been put into effect. Every- 
body was satisfied before that time, and the fact that they have 
improved the service, according to the report of the inspector, 
to 287 families, inconvenienced or cut off the route by the read- 
justment, shows that the patrons in that territory had ample 
ground for the complaints filed when routes were cut out, and 
those remaining lengthened to an extent that prevented good 
service being rendered. At one point in this county the service 
has been changed on a part of the route four times since the 
15th of last November, and there is an investigation on at pres- 
ent with a view to making further changes, These were made 
except in one case without an inspection. 

The inspector making the investigation in the various counties 
in my district recommended the restoration of some of the 
routes that had been discontinued. He also advised a re- 
arrangement that would reduce the length of the routes that 
were extended last year so that carriers could cover them during 
all seasons of the year. There are, however, scores of patrons 
who must still travel a long distance for their mail who are 
demanding better service. The groundwork for poor service was 
laid when the department issued an order before starting to 
demoralize the service to the effect that in the future patrons 
who lived within a mile of the route would be counted as served. 
Prior to that time a patron was not considered served if he 
lived more than half a mile from the route. By cutting out 
part of the routes it necessarily follows that patrons in most 
cases must travel a greater distance for their mail. The sur- 
prising thing about the reorganization scheme was that a whole- 
sale discontinuance of routes was only tried in a few strong 
Republican States in thé North, where the administration could 
look for no support in the coming election, and in a few Southern 
States, where wagon routes were consolidated in the motor 
routes. Close States like Indiana, Missouri, and Nebraska were 
not touched, evidently because they did not want to start any- 
thing in those States at that time. 

Mr. Speaker, the Rural Mail Service was started in 1896 and 
extended so that in 10 years there was complete county service 
in the district I represent. Not one of these routes was estab- 
lished until an inspector had personally visited every part of 
the road to be traveled and reported to the department in fayor 
of its establishment. 
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In administering the Rural Mail Service before the present 
administration came into power no change in any established 
route would be made except on the recommendation of an in- 
spector after a personal investigation had been made, and no 
change would be recommended if it worked adversely to those 
already receiving mail on the route. The whole tendency of 
changea that were made was to increase the efficiency of the 
service, 

While patrons have every reason to complain of the treat- 
ment received at the hands of the department, the carriers also 
have reason to protest at the treatment accorded them. The 
Postmaster General, in his annual report for the fiscal year of 
1915, has this to say about the transfer of carriers where they 
have been separated from the service by reason of the discon- 
tinuance of their routes: 

When possible every carrier thus affected is being offered a transfer to 
some other route and vacancies occurring in the ordinary course are 
being held open for the men necessarily dropped in the readjustment, 
Tue policy announced in the above statement has not been car- 
ried out and I do not believe it was ever intended to be. There 
were six routes discontinued in one of my counties and- the car- 
riers separated from the service. Some of these routes were 
later restored, but new carriers were appointed and the claims of 
old carriers, some of whom had grown old in the service, were 
ignored. These carriers had quite an investment in equipment, 
which is almost a total loss. 

Congress has always been liberal in appropriating money to 
carry on this service with the hope that every effort would be 
made to givethe rural population good mail service. It was an- 
nounced that the reorganization of the service was to be carried 
on in the interest of economy, and the Postmaster General in his 
annual report for 1915 boasts of having an unexpended balance 
of $3,150,000, which was appropriated for this service and was 
turned back into the Treasury. 

The farmers of the country in common with all other classes 
believe in the economical administration of governmental affairs, 
but they do not believe in that measure of economy that destroys 
efficiency as has been the case with the rural mail service. Those 
living on routes can not understand why they should be the 
victims of the only effort put forth by this administration to cut 


expenses, 

Unless I mistake the temper of these people they will register 
their protests on November 7 against a policy that has curtailed 
a service that means more to then than any other Government 
activity in their behalf. 


The Legal Status of the National Guard Under the Army 
Reorganization Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURNETT M. CHIPERFIELD, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN tue Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, September 8, 1916. 


Mr, CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I insert the speech made by 
me before the American Society of Military Law, a section of 
the American Bar Association, at the meeting of the American 
Bar Association, August 30, 1916, at Chicago, Ill. The speech is 
as follows: 

THE LEGAL STATUS OF THE NATIONAL GUARD UNDER THE ARMY REORGANI- 
ZATION BILL, 

Washington, from his distressing experience with untrained 
and unequipped troops in the Revolutionary War, framed and 
expressed that formula, ofttimes quoted and in this country 
almost unanimously disregarded, “ In time of peace prepare for 
war.” We glibly prate of the truth of this maxim and stupidly 
and fatly and sleepily pay no heed to it. 

This country has never been prepared for war, and to-day is 
not prepared for strife. 3 7 

In the past we have always had to pay dearly in life and 
treasure for our negligent attitude of unpreparedness. 

In the first war with England we melted the statue of the 
king for bullets; in the War of 1812 we builded our vessels on 
the shores of the Lakes from timbers newly cut from the forest: 
in the Civili War we lacked for everything that troops would 
require; and in the War with Spain we sent our soldiers to 
certain death from disease in the slaughter camps of the South. 
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To-day, aside from the natural advance of ideas in connection 
with the science of war, we are but little better prepared to cope 
with a first-class power. 

All this is closely related to my subject—‘ The legal status 
of the National Guard under the reorganization bill.” 

Not only must we prepare with men, guns, and munitions, but 
we must as well be prepared with laws to govern the assembling 
and induction into the forces of the United States of the troops 
which are not a part of the Regular Army. 

If we fail then, the whole scheme of defense is endangered. 

In the country to-day are found not to exceed 40,000 Regular 
troops available for service against any foreign foe. The only 
reserve to this mere handful of soldiers is the National Guard 
of the various States. I use the words National Guard in the 
same sense that they are used in section 58 of the Army reor- 
ganization bill, where it says: 

The National Guard shai consist of the regularly enlisted militia 
between the ages of 18 and 45, organized, armed, and equipped as 


hereafter provided, and of commissioned officers between the ages of 
21 and 64 years. i 


It is of the legal status of this body of men, numbering at 
times from 100,000 to 175,000 men, that I desire to speak. 

It requires no argument to establish the contention that it is 
of the highest importance to the Nation that the “legal status“ 
of these men should be certain and definite, in order that the 
country may surely and without question have their service in 
the time of need, and that those composing the guard may 
know both the extent of their.rights and the measure of their 
duty. 

Gouverneur Morris, in a letter which he wrote to Moss Kent 
January 12, 1815, recognized the need for national control and 
regulation of the militia when he said: 

When in framing the Constitution we restricted so closely the power 
of government over our fellow citizens of the militia, it was not be- 
cause we supposed there would ever be a Congress so mad as to 
attempt tyrannizing over the people or militia the militia. The 
danger we meant chiefly to provide against was the hazarding of the 
national safety by a reliance on that expensive and inefficient force. 
An 3 vanity leads the fond many, each man against the 
conviction of his own heart, to believe, or affect to believe, that militia 
can beat veteran troops in the open field and even play of battle. This 
idle notion, fed by vaunting demagogues, alarmed us for our coun 
when in the course of that time and chance, which happens to all, she 
should be at war with a great power. 5 

Those who during the Revolutionary storm had confidential a int- 
ance with the conduct of affairs knew well that to rely on mili was 
to lean on a broken reed. We knew also that to coo 57 in a camp 
those habituated to the freedom and comforts of so ife, without 
subjecting them to the strict observation and severe control of officers 
regularly bred, would expose them to such fell disease that pestilence 
would make more havoc than the sword. We knew that when militia 
were of necessity called out, and nothing but necessity can W the 
call, mercy as well a poney requires that they be led immediately to 
attack their foe. T gives them a tolerable chance; and when 
superior in number, possessing, as they must, a correct knowledge of 
the country, it is not improbable that their efforts may be crowned 
with success. To that erd, nevertheless, it is proper to maintain in 
ee a good opinion of themselves, for despondency is not the road to 
victory. 

Bue to rely on undisciplined, ill-officered men, though each were 
individually as brave as Cæsar, to resist the well-directed impulse of 
veterans Ís to act in defiance of reason and experience. 


In years past, in a desultory kind of way, Congress has 
sought to provide some certainty as to the status of the National 
Guard by various enactments, but not much has been accom- 
plished in this direction to this day. 

The Dick bill provided for Federal aid in the training of the 
guard, for its better organization, and to some extent sought 
to establish a scheme for its incorporation into the national 
plan of defense. 

It fell far short of accomplishing the purposes which it was 
intended to accomplish. 

However, it was a step forward, and did some good. The law 
is still in force, so far as it is not abrogated by the Army re- 
organization bill, as are also other laws not repealed by implica- 
tion by this last enactment. 

Strange as it may seem, it is a matter of the utmost difficulty 
to say just what laws passed by Congress since the adoption of 
the Constitution with reference to the Army and the National 
Guard are now effective and in force. : 

In the last Congress, at the instance of Representative GREENE 
of Vermont, with the cocperation of Judge Advocate Gen. 
Crowder, provision was made to collect and collate and anno- 
tate—possibly codify—all existing law upon this subject, and 
this work is now in progress under the supervision of Gen. 
Crowder. When this is compiled much uncertainty will have 
been removed as to what laws on this subject are really in 
force to-day. 

With the demand for greater preparedness came the thought 
that the Army and National Guard must be reorganized by 
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suitable legislation, and growing out of this demand and need 
came the Army reorganization bill. : 

It is only with regard to the National Guard that I wish to 
consider this measure. 

With reference to the National Guard, the underlying thought 
and the foundation on which this bill was erected was the com- 
plete federalization of the National Guard. 

As Congress approached the construction of this bill it was 
divided into a number of different groups. 

There were those of the opinion, as previously expressed 
by Gouvernuer Morris, that the National Guard could never be 
made an effective part of the national plan of defense. Those 
who composed this group, led by Representative GARDNER, of 
Massachusetts, could see no possible good and no potential help 
in the guard. For their shibboleth they adopted the idea that 
No good thing can come out of Nazareth.” 

Another group was composed of those who were the sincere 
friends of the guard. Among this group were Chairman Hay 
and Representative McKENZIE, of Illinois, of the Military Affairs 
Committee in the House. 

Another group were those who favored doing nothing for 
either the betterment of the Army or the guard. Like those of 
old, “ being blind, they saw not; being deaf, they heard not.” 

Those in charge of the congressional program had deter- 
mined upon the complete federalization of the guard, and with 
them to think was to act. They proceeded upon the theory 
that “if 'twere done, then 'twere well 'twere quickly done.” 

The fact that the Constitution of the United States, in the 
sixteenth subdivision of section 7 of Article 1, said that Con- 
gress should have the power— 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia 
and for governing such part of them as may be employed in the service 
of the United States, reserving to the States, Cae atin! the appoint- 
ment of the officers and the authority of training the itia according 
to the discipline prescribed by Congress— 
presented many difficulties was not permitted to dampen their 
zeal and ardor or to delay their action. - 

Inspired by the sage interrogatory of one congressional celeb- 
rity of “ What's the Constitution among friends?” they hur- 
ried gayly on their way. 

When the bill was finally drafted and reported from the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee of the House, it was apparent that their 
determination at all hazards to federalize the National Guard 
had badly warped the judgment of the committee as to the 
rights of Congress to completely federalize the National Guard. 

In the bill they had written the things that they thought neces- 
sary to write in order to accomplish this purpose and in the writ- 
ing much violence was done to the Constitution. 

According to the very plain terms of this organic act, the 
States could determine each for itself whether or not it would 
organize any National Guard—if so, how many it would or- 
ganize, how it would equip its National Guard. To each State 
was exclusively confided and intrusted by the Constitution, in 
time of peace, the training of the guard (and I think that means 
how discipline should be enforced), what officers should be ap- 
pointed, and what qualifications these officers should possess. 

For more than 100 years no one seriously questioned or 
doubted that these rights belonged to the State, and in the opinion 
of judges advocate and Attorneys General, and by the decision 
of many courts—which I shall not attempt to set out in this 
paper—such rights of the States were confirmed and approved. 

To the General Government was reserved the right to use 
this force to repel invasion, to suppress insurrection, and to en- 
force the laws of the Union. 

For this period this decision of rights, duties, and responsi- 
bilities was generally satisfactory, but of late years gradually 
growing out of unsatisfactory experience, the conviction arose 
in the minds of many that there must be greater Federal control 
and regulation, or that the National Guard could not be an 
effective National aid. 

I quite agree that the National Guard should be placed either 
under exclusive State control, or that the General Government 
must practically take charge of the same. 

It must either be essentially a State force as it was originally 
designed to be, with the right of the Government to call for its 
services in time of need, or else it must be placed exclusively 
under Federal control for Federal purposes. 

I am well satisfied that a joint control with all of the conflict- 
ing points of difference and divided responsibility will not inure 
to the benefit of the National Guard, nor will it produce a force 
that will be valuable for either State or National purposes. 

But because I can agree that there may be need for a change 
in the control of the guard, I can not close my eyes to the uncon- 
stitutional sections of the Army reorganization bill as it affects 
the National Guard. 
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Of such unconstitutional sections there are many. 
Where, I inquire, is the constitutional authority for the fol- 
lowing provisions? 


Sec. 60. Or; tion of National Guard units: Except as otherwise 
oF hg” provided herein, the organization of the National Guard, in- 

uding the composition of all units thereof, be the same as that 
which is or may hereafter be prescribed for the Regular Army, subject 
in time of peace to such general exceptions as may be authorized by the 
Secretary of War. And the President may BE be the cular unit 
or units, as to branch or arm of service, to maintained in each State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia in order to secure a force which, 
when combined, shall form complete higher tactical units. 

Sec. 61. Maintenance of other troops by the States: No State shall 
maintain troops in time of peace other than as authorized in accordance 
with the organization prescribed under this act: Provided, That noth- 
ing contained in this act shall be construed as limi the rights of the 
States and Territories in the use of the Guard within their respective 
borders in time of peace: Provided further, That nothing contained in 
this ese prevent the organization and maintenance of State police 
or cons . 

Sec. 62. Number of the National Guard: The number of the enlisted 
men of the National Guard to be organized under this act within one 
year from its passage shall be for each State in the proportion of 200 
such men for each Senator and Representative in Congress from such 
State, and a number to be determined by the President for each Terri- 
tory and the District of Columbia, shall be increased each year 
thereafter in the proportion of not less than 50 cent until a total 

ces of not less than 800 enlisted men for each Senator and 
epresentative in Con 
States which have but one Representative in Con 
shall be at the discretion of the President: further, That this 
shall not be construed to prevent any State, Territory, or the District 
of Columbia from organizing the full number of troops req under 
this section in less time than Is fied tn this section, or from main- 
taining existing U r if they shall conform to such rules and 
regulations regarding organizations, strength, and armament as the 
President may prescribe: And provided further, That nothing in this 
act shall be construed to prevent any 8 with but one Representative 
in Congress from organizing one or mere re; ts of troo with such 
_organizations and members of such organizations to receive the bene- 
fits accruing under this act under the conditions set forth herein: Pro- 
vided further, That the word 22 as used in this act and in all 
laws relating to the land militia and National Guard shall include and 
coy Be Hawaii, Alaska, Porto Rico, and the Canal Zone, and the 
m of the Canal Zone shall be organized under such rules and regu- 
lations not in conflict with the provisions of this act as the President 


prescribe. 

EC. 64. Assignment of National Guard to brigades and divisions: 
For the purpose of maintaining appropriate tio asst 
in instruction and training, the dent may 
Guard of the several States and Territories and the District of Colum- 
bia to divisions, 5 and other tactical units, and may detail 
officers either from the National Guard or the Regular Army to com- 
mand such units: Provided, That where complete units are organized 
within a State, Territory, or the District of umbla the commanding 
— pi thereof shall not be displaced under the provisions of this 

on, 

Rec. 68. Location of units: The States and Territories shall have the 
right to determine and fix the location of the units and headquarters 
of the National Guard within their respective borders: Provided, That 
no organization of the National Guard, members of which shall be en- 
titled to and shall have received com tion under the provisions of 
this act, shall be disbanded without the consent of the President, nor, 
without such consent, shall the commissioned or enlisted strength of an: 
such organization be reduced below the minimum that shall be — i 
therefor by the President 

Suc. 69. Enlistments in the National Guard: Hereafter the perlod 
of enlistment in the National Guard shall be for six years, the first 

shall be in an active organization and the remaining 

three years in the National Guard 5 provided for, 
the same as those pre- 

That in the 


shall not be denied by reason of 3 contained in this act. 
‘or service in the National 
Guard 1 an enlistment contract and take and subscribe to the 
n 


1 
retired, and former officers of the United States Army, et aes 
a 


rps 
3 such other civilians as may be especially qualified for duty 
erein. 

Sec. 75. The provisions of this act shall not apply to any 
hereafter appointed an officer of the National Gua unless he first 
shall have successfully passed such tests as to his physical, moral, 
and professional fitness as the President shall prescribe. e examina- 
tion to determine such qualifications for commission shall be con- 
ducted by a of three commissioned officers appointed by the 
5 etary of War from the Army or the National Guard, or 


c. 91. Discipline to conform to that of lar Army: The dis- 
(which includes training) of the Natio Guard shall era 
or the 


Sac. 92. Training of the National Guard: 
battery, and detachment in the National Guard shall assemble for 
drill and instruction, including indoor target practice, not less than 
48 times each year, and shall, in addition the parti te in en- 
ng ou 


campments, maneuvers, or other exercises, includ tdoor target 


practice, at least 15 days in training each year, including target prac- 


tice, unless each cme: troop, battery, or detachment shall have 
pa 


tion in any part thereof by the Secretary 


actual military duty and instruction participated in by each officer 
and enlisted man at each such assembly at which he shall be credited 
as having been present shall be of at least one and one-half hours’ 
duration and the character of training such as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary of War. 

Sec, 103. General courts-martial of the National Guard not in the 
service of the United States may be combined by the orders of the 
President or of the governors of the respective States and Territories 
or by the commanding general of the National Guard of the District 
ef Columbia, and such courts shall have the power to impose fines 
not exceeding $200, to sentence to forfeiture of pay and allowances, to 
a reprimand, to dismissal or dishonorable discharge from the service, 
to reduction of noneommissioned officers to the ranks, or any two or 
more of such punishments may be combined in the sentences imposed 
by such courts. 

That all of these sections are necessary for a proper coordina- 
tion of the National Guard, the Army, and the scheme for na- 
tional defense, if the guard is to be federalized, I do not ques- 
tion; and if this is to be done I am heartily in sympathy with 
and in favor of each of the sections above set forth. 

I have no doubt of the absolute unconstitutionality of each 
and every one of these sections. 

In time of peace the General Government can not either 
appoint or remove officers of the National Guard, yet these sec- 
tions—64, 65, 74, 75, 77, 108—virtually do both of these things 
either directly or indirectly. 

The General Government can ‘not tell the States how many 
National Guard they must provide, and yet these sections— 
61, 62, 68—do direct them to enlist and maintain a certain 
number and not to exceed a certain number. 

The General Government can not, in my judgment, prescribe 
the form of oath that must be taken by officers and enlisted 
men in the National Guard, but by this law—sections 71. 72, 73, 
74—it assumes this right, and assumes to extend by oath the 
duty and undertaking of both officer and man to respond for 
foreign offensive operations, a thing not contemplated by the 
Constitution; and the act further provides that no officer or 
enlisted man may be a member of the guard unless he takes 
such oath, 

I have no hesitancy in asserting that it is not within the 
power of Congress to prohibit the States from organizing and 
maintaining such part of the militia as such States may desire. 

The power of the State to provide for the organization of its 
—.— militia is not derived from the Constitution of the United 

tates. 

The power existed and was exercised before the adoption of 
the Constitution, and its exercise by the State is not prohibited 
by that instrument. 

It is only such legislation as is repugnant to the authority of 
Congress that must give way even when the authority con- 
ferred upon is being exercised. See Gilman v. Phila- 
delphia (3 Wall, 713), Livingston v. Van Ingen (9 Johns., 
566), Sturges v. Crowninshield (4 Wheat., 122), Blanchard v. 
Russell (13 Mass., 1). 

The effect of the second amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States— 

A U-regulated militia bei 
State. the right of the people to keep and bear 
infringed— 

Was considered in the case of Presser v. People of Illinois 
(116 U. S., 252), where the court speaks as follows: 

We are next to inquire whether the fifth and sixth sections of Article 
XI of the Mili Code are in violation of the other provisions of 
the Constitution of the United States, relied on by the plaintiff in error. 
The first of these is the second amendment, which declares: “A well- 
regulated militia pang necessary to the security of a free State, the 
right of the 2 to keep and bear arms shall not be infringed.” 

e th t clear that the sections under consideration, which only 
forbid bodies of men to associate together as military organizations, or 
to drill or parade with arms in cities and towns unless authorized by 
law, do not infringe the right of the ple to keep and bear arms. 
But a conclusive answer to the contention that this amendment pro- 
hibits the legislation In question lies in the fact that the amendment is 
a limitation only upon the power of Con; and the National Govern- 
ment, and not upon that of the States. It was so held by this court in 
the case of United States v. Cruikshank (92 U. S. 542, bk. 23, L. ed., 
588), in which the Chief Justice, in delivering the judgment óf the 
court, said that the right of the people to keep and bear arms is not a 
right granted by the Constitution. Neither is it in any manner de- 

mdent upon that instrument. The second amendment declares that 
t shall not be infrin 


necessary to the . of a free 
arms shall not be 


Government, leaving the people to look for their protection against any 
ms of the rights it recognizes te what is 
called in New York v. Miln (11 Pet., 139, 36 U. S., b 


tion of the United States.” (See also Barron v. 
Baltimore, i. . S., bk. 8, L. ed., 672; Fox v. Ohio, 5 How., 
410, 46 U. S., bk. 12, L. ed., 212; Twitchell v. Commonwealth, 7 Wall., 
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327, 74 U. S., bk. 19, L. ed., 224; Jackson v. Wood, 2 Cow. 819; 
Commonwealth v. Purchase, 2 Pick., 521; United States v. Cruikshank, 
1 Woods, 308; North Carolina v. Newsom, 5 Ired., 250; Andrews v. 
State, 3 Heisk., 165; Fife v. State, 31 Ark., 455.) 

The extent and kind of training which the States shall give in 
time of peace is prescribed by the act (sec. 82, 91, 92, 93, 95) 
when by the Constitution the training of the National Guard is 
intrusted to the States. ; 

An even more flagrant instance of patent unconstitutionality 
is the provision of the act which gives the President the right 
to court-martial a National Guard officer in time of peace when 
such officer is not in the service of the United States (sec. 103). 

Most certainly in the enactment of these provisions Congress 
did not intend to let the Constitution stand in the way of its 
iti ps speed or to preyent the federalization of the National 

uard. 

Now, I am wholly in sympathy with the purpose to make the 
National Guard the fullest possible auxiliary and reserve to the 
Regular Army, even though that should require federalization. 

Indeed, I have long been an advocate of the plan to enlarge 
as much as possible the use and worth of the guard, as a National 
Guard officer, and I believe if the guard is to be federalized the 
things that Congress has attempted to do to be in the main 
necessary things, but I also fully believe that the things out- 
lined above in the sections quoted are things which Congress is 
not authorized to do by the Constitution. 

You ask what is to be done if such things are needed but are 
not authorized by the Constitution? 2 

As I see it, the answer is very plain. The provision of the 
Constitution above quoted as applied to the National Guard is 
entirely obsolete if the guard is to be federalized, and in that 
contingency is not adapted to our national needs at the present 
time. 

We have become a world power, and our reserve to the Regu- 
lar Army must be constituted in view of this fact and upon that 
basis. kz 

To do this if it is determined to federalize the guard will 
require that the Constitution be amended so as to provide for a 
guard that will be national in its scope and character, formed 
out of the citizens of the land who shall be as little disturbed 
as possible in their avocations and business and private pur- 
suits, having in view the national need, but who will understand 
that there is to be full and immediate response upon their part 
when the Nation calls, 

The Constitution as amended must provide for adequate 
training, instruction, and preparation for that response in time 
of peace, and must assure to the guard a proper and certain place 
in the military forces of the United States. 

Until this is done the argument of the enemies of the National 
Guard that it constitutes 48 separate armies instead of 1 will 
have much weight and be of much force. Instead of uniformity 
of excellence among the guard, there will be under the present 
system confusion and uncertainty, as there has been in the recent 
mobilization of the guard upon the Mexican border. 

Opponents of this plan will say that under such a constitu- 
tional amendment a National Guard can not be maintained. I 
am not at all certain that it can be; but if it can not, the sooner 
we understand that we are leaning on a broken reed the better, 
and then the only alternative is universal military training— 
note I say training and do not say universal service. 

The legal status of the National Guard should be made such 
that it will be the most efficient reserve possible to the Regular 
Army. Such efficiency can not be secured upon the basis of 
unconstitutional enactment, no matter how laudable may have 
been the purpose that secured the enactment. 

So far this paper has been devoted to a consideration of those 
parts of the Army reorganization bill that are not valid and 
that can not affect the legal status of the National Guard. 

With reference to the present status of the National Guard, 
I can not do better than adopt a memorandum furnished to the 
Secretary of War July 29, 1916, by Gen. Crowder, Judge Adyo- 
cate General, where he says: 


1. The views of this office are desired with respect to the questions 
raised in the accompanying letter by the Hon. J. HAMPTON Moore, M. C., 
with respect to the status of members of the National Guard now in 
the service of the United States. ‘The questions submitted by Mr. 
Moore are as follows: 

„(a) Is the National Guard, as at present mustered in by officers of 
the Regular Army under the oath required by the national-defense 
act (the Hay bill), in the . of the States, subject to orders 
from the governors, or is it now a part of the Regular Army of the 
United States, in the pay of the United States Government, and subject 
to the Regular Army term of service? An answer to this inquiry 
might include the further question as to the pensionable status of mem- 
bers of the National Guard as now sworn in for service along the 
Mexican border. 

“(b) If the National Guard. as at 8 in service along the 
Mexican border, has uot been drafted along the Mexican border, has 
not been drafted under existing law, Including the Dick Act and the 
national-defense act, is it available for service under the Constitution 
beyond the borders of the Unitea States? An answer to this question 
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may include the statement of the efect of the resolution of Congress 
c ng an emergency to exist.’ 

2. In answe these questions the term Organized Militia ” will 
be applied to the militia organized under the act of January 21, 1903, 
known as the “ Dick bill” (32 Stat., 775), as amended, and the term 

National Guard” will be — to the members of the Organized 
Militia who have qualified under the national defense act of June 3, 
1916, by subscribing the oath and enlistment contract as provided in 
sections 70 and 73 of that act. 

3. The Organized Militia of the States of Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Texas have n mustered into the service under the call of May 9, 
1916, and the Organized Militia and National Guard of the other States 
are in the service under the call issued by the President June 18, 1916, 
both calls being for the purpose ef protecting the United States agains 

ession from Mexico. 

The questions submitted will be answered first with respect to the 
Organized Militia of the States of Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas. 
These were mustered into the service of the United States under sec- 
tion 7 of the Dick bill, the officers and enlisted men taking in connec- 
tion with the said muster the oath prescribed by the muster-in regula- 
tions promulgated under that law. Their status is that of militia 
called into the service of the United States for one of the 1 
specified in the Constitution—that is, to protect the Unite 
against invasion. While in such service they are subject to the laws 
and regulations governing the Regular Army, so far as applicable to 
their temporary status, and are subject only to the orders of the 
President. They are not, while in such service, under the jurisdiction of 
the States, nor are they subject to the orders of the governors, whose 
authority over them for the time being is suspended, except only with 
respect to the appointment of officers. They are not a part of the 
Regular Army of the United States, nor are they subject to the Re; 
Army term of service. They are in the ce as tia, called forth 
to meet the exigency for which the call was issued. While in the service 
they are, of course, in the pay of the United States Government, and 
are entitled to the same pay and allowance as the regular Props With 
regard to their pensionable status, section 22 of the Dick bill gives 
them the benefit of the pension laws for any disability incurred in the 
service, and, in case of death, confers on the widow or children of the 
deceased all the benefits of such pension laws. Under the decision of 
the comptroller of sur 20, 1916, the widow or beneficiary of a mem- 
ber of the Organized itia whose death occurs except through his own 
misconduct, is entitled to the six months’ gratuity pay, the same as in 
the case of officers or soldiers of the Regular Army. 

5. Answering the questions submitted with respect to the Organized 
Militia and National Guard who are in the service under the call of 
June 18, 1916, it should be observed that shortly after the passage of 
the national defense act of June 3, 1916, the Organized Militia of the 
several States began to transform themselves into the National Guard 
of the new national defense act. The call of June 18, 1916, found this 
process of transformation going on, and it was necessary, therefore, 
for that call to embrace both the Organized Militia and the National 
Guard if it were to be effective to call into the service of the United 
States all of the militia forces, and it was so drafted. 

G. With respect to those organizations of the Organized Militia that 
had transformed themselves prior to June 18, 1916, into the National 
Guard under said act, no muster-in was necessary, as it was the effect 
of the call to place them in the service of the United States from the 
date they were tg bor te by the terms of the call to respond thereto. 
(Sec. 101, natio: defense act.) The muster-in rolls of the several 
organizations are on file in the War Department, but this office has 
not had an n give them any detailed examination. It is 
understood, however, that pursuant to instructions the members of the 
Organized Militia who had not qualified under the national defense act 
were uired to be mustered in, taking the prescribed muster-in oath ; 
but as to those who had so qualified, their names were entered upon 
the muster rolls, with a notation to the effect that they had already 
taken the oath prescribed in sections 70 and 73 of the national defense 
act. 

7. There are, therefor, in the service of the United States under the 
call of June 18, 1916, two classes of militia. One the militia organized 
under the Dick bill, and the other the National Guard as organized under 
the national-defense act. With respect to those who have not qualified 
under the national-defense act their status is identical with that of the 
Or, ed Militia of the States of Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas, 
which is discussed above. The status of those who have qualified under 
the national-defense act is that of National Guard “ called as such into 
the service of the United States" (sec. 191, national-defense act), and 
they are, while in such service “subject to the laws and regulations 
governing the Regular Army” so far as applicable to their temporary 
status, and are subject only to the orders of the President. They are 
not, while in service, under the jurisdiction of the States nor are they 
subject to the orders of the governor, whose authority over them for 
the time being is suspended, except only with respect to the appoint- 
ment of officers within the classes specified in the national-defense act 
of June 3, 1916. They are not a part of the Regular Army of the United 
States nor are they subject to the Regular Army term of service. Like 
the Organized Militia, whose status is discussed above, their status in the 
service under the call is that of militia called into the service of the 
United States for one of the purposes specified in the Constitution— 
that is, to protect the United States Government, and are entitled while 
in the ce to the same pay and allowances as regular troops. In 
fact, both classes of troops, while in the service of the United States, 
are subject to the laws and regulations governing the Re my, so 
far as applicable to their temporary status, and subject only to the 
orders of the President. Neither class of trcops, while in such service, 
is under the jurisdiction of a State or subject to the orders of a gover- 
nor, whose only authority with respect to them is, as above stated, to 
appoint officers to ony vacancies which may occur. Both classes of the 
militia are entitled to pensions for disabilities incurred during their 
period of service under the same conditions as are regular troops, and 
their beneficiarles are also entitled, under the decision of the Comp- 
troller of July 20, 1916, to the six months’ gratuity pay in the case of 
their death while in the service from wounds or disease “not the result 
of their own misconduct.” 

8. Much of the misconception that has arisen regarding the status of 
the National Guard in service under the call of June 18, 1916, appears 
to rest on the assumption that it is the effect of the new oath and 
enlistment contract, and the call of that date, to make the National 
Guard available for any service for which the Regular Army may be 
used, during the period of service under the call, But that Congress 
did not so intend 1s evident from the fact that the act of June 3, 916, 
contains a provision (sec. 101) applicable to the National Guard “ when 
called as such into the service of the ed States,” and a district 


Unit 
provision (sec, 111) for drafting them into the Federal service, appli- 
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cable only “ when 8 shall have authorized the use of the armed 
land 1 of the United States for an sp Lani requiring the use of 
troops excess of those of the R Ar — to Ee ga 80 
od, ne is arte ee A provided that th r: Ay e date of 
their draft, stand dise from the militia and thal. from said date 
be subject to such laws an regulations for the government of the Army 
of the United States as — 5 be 1 ca 8 to members of the Volunteer 
Arm It is clea: that the national-defense act con- 
3 that “the National "toad shall be available for service either 
as National Guard called into the service of the United paies as such 
for the three constitutional purposes, or, when specially a 
Congress, as a nattonal force — pplementiig’ the the Regular hem; and a 
able for any service for which Regehr may be u In — 
words, the national-defense act gives the May es ir the righ 
turn for the expenditure for pay, training and equipment of the ational 
Guard, te draft them into the ederal service to 5 —— the 8 
Army, but this right ean be exercised only when mgress shal 
1 35650 its exercise, as has been done in the joint resolution of July 


a Sis te the effect of the declaration in the joint resolution 
of aly 1916, that an emergency exists, I think there can be no ques- 
tion but that this declaration serves as the reason for conferring the 
authority to make the draft, and also as a limitation upon the authori 
with rd to the term of service under the draft. It is provid 
hat the draft shall be “for the period of the emergency, not 
exceeding three years, unless sooner discharged.” The resolution con- 
fers a discretion on the President to issue the draft, or not, as the 
exigencies of the situation may require. 

Section 111 is a valuable and effective section, couched in most 
objectionable language where it provides for the “ drafting” of 
the National Guard. 

I protested against the use of those words in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The section provides: 


Sec. 111. National Guard when drafted into Federal services: When 
Con shall have authorized the use of the armed land forces of the 
United States for aay 1 requiring the use of troops in excess 
of those of the Re ee the President may, under such re 
tions, eye su i physi tions as he may prescribe. 
into the military se of the United States, to serve therein for the 

"Ration of the war, unless sooner any or all members of the 
ational Guard and of the National Guard Reserve. All 
ted shall, from the aa of thelr draft, stand discha: 


my feng oo from among the members thereof, officers with rank se 
ove that of colonel to be a gS by the President alone, and all 
other officers to be * iraan . the fame gowns E — and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. isted men in the service 
of the United States under the gai A We section shall have the 
same pay and 5 as officers and enlisted men of the Regular 
Army of the same grades and the same service. 


But this section is not self-executing, nor can the President 
declare that the emergency exists that requires that the National 
Guard be drafted, nor can the President be required to draft 
the guard, even though Congress declares that the emergency 
does exist. 

Such was the ease with reference to the Mexican situation. 

After the act was passed and became a law the President asked 
Congress to declare that an emergency existed requiring that 
the guard be drafted into the service of the United States. On 
July 1, 1916, Congress complied with the request of the Presi- 
dent, but to this day not a single man has been called into the 

service of the United States under the provisions of section 111. 
Because of a failure to so call the National Guard the greatest 
confusion has resulted, and in many ways the guard has been 
put in an unenviable light, when, in fact, it was the failure to use 
this section that caused the embarrassment. 

So in this particular case there was a hiatus between Con- 
gress and the President that is unprovided for by the Army 
reorganization bill and that has caused this valuable section to 
Jose its vitality and to be rendered nugatory and of no effect. 

This was the heart of the Army reorganization bill, so far 
as the National Guard was concerned, and it has been par- 
alyzed. 

So then, after viewing the whole situation, I conclude that 
the status of the National Guard under the Army reorganization 
bill is most indefinite and uncertain and but little improved over 
what it was before the passage of that bill. Indeed, but little 
progress has been made in the way of national enactment since 
the first militia bill of 1792. But little progress can be made 
under the present constitutional provisions. The need of truly 
nationalizing the guard is great if it is to become an infegral 
part of the defense plans of the country, but the difficulties are 
many and hard to overcome. 

Of the valor and patriotism of the guard I have the highest 
opinion, As an officer of that body modesty would suggest that 
I let others speak as to those qualities. 

But in concluding I can not refrain from the expression of 
the opinion that the effectiveness of the guard is greatly les- 
sened, that the safety of the Nation is to some extent imperiled, 
by a lack of adequate legislation upon this subject and by 
lac’: of adequate constitutional power on the part of the Gen- 
eral Government. 


Judge Gary’s Views on the Philippine Question. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD W. AUSTIN, 


OF TENNESSEE, 


In rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, September 8, 1916. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, availing myself of the privilege 
to extend my remarks in the I submit an able and 
patriotic speech delivered in Manila last month by Judge Elbert 
H. Gary at a banquet tendered him by the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of that city. Judge Gary's views and opinions, now that 
he has visited the Philippine Islands, are entitled to the re- 
spect and thoughtful consideration not only of the Members of 
Congress, but of all the American people. He is not a politician, 
seeks no political advantage, but views and considers the Philip- 
pine problem as a disinterested business man. His speech is 
free from prejudice, full of facts, wise, just, patriotic, and a 
valuable contribution to what has been said here in debate on 
the Philippine question. I commend it to the thoughtful con- 
sideration of my colleagues, who desire first-hand information 
from one of America’s leading citizens and a great student of 
current events and problems: 


GARY URGES TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT FOR ISLANDS, 
[From the Manila Daily Bulletin.) 


Retention of the Philippine Islands under the United States flag as a 
Territory of the Union is the solution of the Philippine problem urged 
Wa Judge Elbert H. Gary A most beneficial to the permanent interests of 

islands and the American people, in a masterly address delivered 
before the Manila Merchants’ Association and a most cosmopolitan gath- 
erin: ng of representative Americans, Filipinos, and members OF the various 
foreign communities at 2 annual banguet of the association held last 
evening in the Manila Hotel. 

There were over 200 By at. Pito esent at the banquet, the addresses being 
opened by President Ett of the Manila Merchants’ Associati 
who spoke on the Pg ties of the Philippines and then tatrodeced 
the toastmaster of the rae Attorney Charles C. Cohn. 

Mr. Cohn in his usuai happy vein introduced Alcalde Felix M. Roxas, 
wie spoke 115 the old — by and the good accomplished by American 

pation. e also tribute to the merchants’ association and 
said chat it tally tips tes the wants of the country, while at the 
same ee it did not interfere with the government. 

Wil H. Taylor, the next speaker, being too III to attend, his 
speech was read by Asseciate Justice E. Finley Johnson, of the supreme 


court. 
dae Cohn then expressed in behalf of the merchants’ association 
= M eir appreciation of the visit of Judge Gary and introduced the guest 
0 onor. 
During the ev — were several musical selections, the con- 
stabulary orchestra resent for the occasion. The program in- 
cluded vocal selections by Lewis, Mrs. Alice Widney Conant and 
O. M. Shuman, Guy Harrison officia: at the piano. There were alse 
exhibitions of Spanish dances by Señorita Ortigas, and the moving pice- 
tures of the bureau of science were thrown on — 55 e screen for the benefit 
of those 35388 which was highly appreciated. 
38 ay s address was as follows: 
something inherent in the v atmosphere of semi- 
tropical Tiatitudes that is conducive to a ah By liberal hospitality, and 
liann you s reception is m line with dea. I am grateful and I 


you. 
“I came here to look and to listen, to stud y and to learn, to come 
into elose contact even for a few short days with a part of this wonder- 
ful and most interesting dominion. 

“T must confess to an ignorance pak agar the ieaie —.—— is 
hardly justifiable, 2 ox I am not qualified to speak on easion, 
There are so man 7 — questions connected with Ar Phill ine 
Islands—historical, political, social, and economic—that it hed Mig +s 

ons 
eut careful previous inquiry and consideration. Still it is sometimes 
useful for one who comes from the large body of business inferests not 
having any Lees hail 5 fo speak at random about matters that 
affect a welfare of 3 of his country; for every question 
0 raga 28 1 oe — ceivable 

any rate I was persu: 
inten 


for a mere business man to express opinions or make su 


led to ap 2 before vou 1 my 9 
tions, and I shall frankly and with 


conceived the 
motives. 

“When the 3 and all erful forces of nature cast up from 
the depths of t sea the material for the physical foundation of the 


fippine Islands, an overruling Pro 
the building of a great nation. 

“The underlying essentials to everything that makes for the health 
and comfort and happiness of a . — — the material conditions and 
pean which surround them. 1 2 dd first of all, have a chance 

secure the necessities of life. If ir Medics are starving, they have 
no inclination to consider moral or political questions. Give them food 
and cove and they are apt to heed any reasonable suggestion. This 
is true the world over. 

“These islands offer exceptional advantages for the weppert and 
comfort of their occupants. ey are rich in natural resources. In soil, 
climate, and necessary moisture there are afforded facilities for the 
continuous and continued production of crops sufficient to maintain a 
population as a firm those of several of the greatest nations. It is 
not necessary t pecific. You know better tha I; but it is doubtful 
if any of us folly "realize the extent of the agricultural productive 
rtp of the den rovided they were utilized to the best advan- 
— ya the al 


vidence provided opportunity for 


1 modern LE sA A ae fray and practice. When 
have pete se tar and 5 led all the natural 
resources of the country; when all the | ds shail De used for the best 
ge ear and according to the best methods? when all tees power that is 
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contained in the rivers and cataracts is brought under control and 
wisely employed; when all the: agencies for the production of wealth, 
above the ground or underneath, are systematically and intelligently 
devoted to the service of humankind, then it may be expected that the 
Philippine Islands will take their proper ce as a t leading com- 
mercia} and industrial center. Necessarily many must be con- 
sidered in bringing about these results. y 

“ These natural resources and opportunities existed at the commence- 
ment of the American occupation about 16 years ago; but the inhabi- 


tants generally were receiving com 8 benefit. Either from 
lack o disposition or financial ability, or both, the government which 
was recognized throughout the world as the owner did little to devel 


or to assist in developing the islands. It is not 2 nor would 
be useful to discuss the merits of any controversy rela to the pre- 
vious control or management of the islands. Certain published state- 
ments may be taken as true. The islands were not developed. There 
were no adequate facilities for development or use. The living of the 
masses of the people was scant and insufficient. The health of the 
different communities was bad. There were no means for properly 
caring for the sick and distressed. The death rate was a ling. 
Disorders and quarrels in localities were common. The rule o Pimiclais 
was often tyrannical and oppressive. Fair and just treatment to many 
was neither a reminiscence nor even an aspiration. To them the future 
was hopeless. There was no incentive to strive for betterment nor for 
anything more than a mere existence. Ignorance ed. Indeed 
this seems to have been desired 125 those in authority. All this applies 
to a people of good natural qualities, morally, mentally and physically. 
occupying a land of phot! The picture is probably not overdrawn. 
These people deserved a better fate. How well they deserved it we 
thorevughly appreciate as the result of the experience of the last few 
years. 

“Almost as a matter of mere chance, or rather by the decree of a 
merciful and all-wise Providence, perhaps in answer to the prayers 
of a multitude of afflicted sufferers, all these conditions were to be 
changed. The clouds of oppression were lifted and the ne of 
hope and expectation was presented to the vision of a grateful people. 

“The kingdom of Spain was recognized by the other nations of the 
world as the holder of the title to all these lands, and the United 
States of America purchased this title and took 3 and thereby 
assumed great responsibilities, not only to the inhabitants of the 
islands, but to all mankind. Our country is not an aggressive nor 
warlike Nation. She does not seek nor desire that which properly be- 
longs to others. She is conciliatory and friendly to all and means to 
be fist in every act and decision. And she is ever willing to use her 
strength and influence in the enden vor to fulfill every obligation to her- 
self, to others, and to humanity. The President has expressed these 
sentiments in unmistakable terms, and with this principle the people of 
the country are in accord. As to where the line of duty leads, honest 
and intelligent minds often disagree, and therefore there may be differ- 
ences In regard to the relations between the United States and these 
insular possessions. As a member of the business fraternity I dare 
insist that the at majority of the business men of the United States 
are not favorable to the administration or settlement of the affairs of 
the mig ong pats Islands solely for the purpose and with the aim of satis- 
n emands of American pa cs. 

“We recognize the rights and the welfare of the Filipinos and we 
know that the large rity at least, including the most intelligent 
and influential have a feeling of sincere friendship for the United States 
and are grateful for what has been done for the islands. We w 
reciprocate the friendship and we would assist them to become one of 
the greatest and most influential civie and political organizations. 
We are making history with the hope that what we do entitle us 
to the respect and approval of the entire world in all the years to come. 
We expect to keep and to carry out every promise that has ever been 
made by our country, not Including, however, alleged promises, if any, 
which have never been made, autho or proved. 

“Ty United States has already done 


tinent to inquire what the 
for the islands. On eng possession she promptly furnished an organ- 
ized, fully equipped. and = gg ge ews Army for the restoration and 
maintenance of order and for the discipline needed to protect life and 
health and property. The service of this arm of the Government, under 
most trying circumstances, is entitled to unstinted praise. It has dis- 
layed an intelligence, energy, and self-sacrificing spirit never excelled. 
n military as well as civic matters it was from the start 
wise, discreet, and effective, and for undaunted 2 at times when 
it was compelled to act almost literally in the dark it never failed 
the performance of its duty. All in all it may truthfully be said the 
American soldiers of the Philippines have every respect p 
themselves to be worthy and competent. 

“There is a misaken notion that the presence of military force is a 
menace to a community; that it is of itself a threat to others; that it 
is intended as an unreasonable restraint or a compellin 
favor of affirmative action on the 
ave 


at another, it is 
think the record o 
said. I 


locality. 
teatity” to the value to the Philippine Islands of the American soldier. 
“Then the United States furnished a civil government, composed of 
some of the ablest men, competent to formulate and administer laws 
and regulations for the improvement of conditions and methods; and 
also provided measures for preservation of life and health and prop- 
erty, for the education of the inhabitants, and`for the extension of com- 
merce and commercial relations. It would — . a long chapter in the 
history of this coun to recount the splendid work performed by the 
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acquisition 
The United 


purchase, but it was believed by the large majori 
Kater = o this; and, co 
responsib which It is ho; 
tly of 
e 


ulation are occupying laces 
in the opportenity T 
e oppor 
y te favorably 
vernments. 


y of comment that private capital of citizens of 
the United States in large amounts has been invested in the Philippines 
during the last decade. The islands could not have been developed 
crepi by the expenditure of immense sums of money, and capital would 
not have come to the country, nor would it remain except upon condi- 
tion that the stability of the government and also the friendly attitude 

Perhaps what is n at the 


of the inhabitants are ooth assured. 
t time more than anything wees rd advancement of the best 


ormer times before the 
emagogue raised a tem 
people as to whether b 


ersistent ery of the 
rary doubt in the minds of many of the 
ness was fairly and decently conducted. As 
‘ou know, theré has been a decided change of sentiments in this respect. 

erhaps there was some ound for complaint in to business 
methods, but if so, it has disappeared. I am quite sure the business men 
of Manila are managing the affairs intrusted to them with the regard 
for the rights of everyone concerned, The high ideals of our Govern- 
ment should be applied to every department of business activity. You 
have appreciated your responsibility, and 1 congratulate you. 

“The business men of this association and all otbers who have in- 
vested their funds in business or property located in the Philippine 
Islands are entitled to full and adequate protection and assistance so 
far as the same can be furnished by the United States Government 
or its agencies. Any neglect or indifference in this particular would not 
be honorable or excusable. The people of the United States believe in 
fair play, in justice to every interest involved, in full consideration of 
all the facts and circumstances, and then impartial treatment of every 
person to be affected regardless of his nationality or previous condition; 
and what r people advocate the Government itself is sure to adop 
sooner or later. 


esire and effort 


perhaps everything, 
=i be 
ces almost beyo 


* — on 
uflueneed 
Circumstan nd the con- 
trol o er, created without previous deliberation, force the con- 
clusion that the latter are more or responsible for the destiny of 
the former. In view of these facts, ought the islands to be turned over 
to the absolute and ind ent possession and control of the inhabi- 
tants? The blem might be easily solved if the United States could 
conscientiously wash its hands of all responsibility and permit the 
Filipinos to decide; but would this be fair and reasonable? 

“I make offer the suggestion that the Filipinos themselves 
ve most careful consideration to the question as to whether 
not be to their advantage to have the 
United States part 
and until th 


actually vote upon the ponosi 

as at present. action would not, of course, be authorized by nor 
binding nfinence 
on 


upon 

the final disposition of a complicated subject. 

“As. the „ itself my mind, there are grave doubts as 

to whether the ipinos if relegated to their own resources could be 
to h and administer a vernment that would be 


erestima the capabilities of large numbers of 
adverted to. It is there would be discord, disease, disaster 
many parts at least in that case the final result could be prog- 
n cated without any stretch of imagination —a lost opportunity and 
a 


1 al 
pinos renny 


race. 
“On the other hand, if the islands should r 
United States territo: 
of the necessa: 
islands would 


emain permanently 
„with a stable government and with the supply 
capi which would be attracted, the future of 
ing favorable which I have ne 


assured. Evi 
coming within the limi 


civil authorities sent from the United States to the Philippines, includ- as of opportunity would be 

ing the Governors General and all those under them. understand | not in a day or a year, but in the nat course of a progressive and 
there are larze numbers of ce agp highly educated and fully com- perous country. The isiands are too fine, their productive capacity 
petent to fill public offices, and in due time no doubt they will great, and their pope generally too worthy in instinct and dis- 
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ister in ese islands a stuble and efficient government prior to the 
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I would rather be the governor or the governor general of a rich and 


prosperous State or Territory than the president of an unhealthy, im- 
poverlshed, and distra republic. Give the Filipinos a chance to 
understand and to deliberate and they will agree with what I have 
said. And surely every other nation who may have relations with 
them, business or otherwise, would weicome the connection. 

“But what would be the attitude of the United States? Well, I speak 

ess man. We have paid $20,000,000 for the property, 
We have expended considerable money to preserve life and heal 
for maintenance of an army; but above everything else, we have as- 
sumed obligations we can not shirk. Our Nation is big and honorable 
and too exalted in character to harbor even a thought of being un- 
faithful to the trust which fate has im If we were to retire 
from the Philippines and as a result she should prove to be a menace— 
if conditions should become dangerous or deplorable, I fear we would 
be in duty bound to resume the burden of protection, and in that 
ease we would be worse off than at present. Therefore I conceive it 
to be our duty to decide what shail be our attitude and action without 
regard to the question of dollars. 

“ However, I sincerely believe that with the natural resources and 
facilities which the Philippines possess and with power development 
and‘uttlization, the retention of the islands would prove to be advan- 
tageous to the United States of America from the financial standpoint. 
The Fillpinos as a race have great possibilities. We might expect to 
see within a few decades a large, healthy, vigorous, and highly pros- 
perous people. The business relations between the peoples of the two 
countries would be profitable and revenue received by the United 
States would be large. The islands are already self-supporting and 
their expenditures have been large and generous for the purposes of 
education, protection of health, erection of buildings, construction of 
roads, development of the country, and the general cost of government 
administration. Aside from the expense of maintaining the Army. 
United States is not required to contribute any money for current ex- 
penses or for the apvouning or the country and its commercial, indus- 
trial, and social demands. oreover, the F pine Islands are capable 
of furnishing in unlimited penans the products ullar to tropical 
climates, which the United States can not obtain elsewhere within her 
territory and which are bighly essential to a complete and rounded-out 
commercial nation. We will do well to ponder on these things, From 
every standpoint I believe It would be beneficial, both to the Filipinos 
and to the people of the United States if the latter should sooner or 
later have within its domains a Territory or a State designated on the 
map as Pee. 

“And now it only remains for me to thank you again for your kind 
reception, as generous as it is undeserved, and to congratulate all who 
have been connected with the vitalization of the islands on the remark- 
able progress that has been made toward their development and the 
improvement of the conditions of the inhabitants,” 


The Post Office Apprapriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. HARRY E. HULL, 


OF IOWA, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, September 8, 1916. 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, the biggest joker in this 
Post Office bill is that section which relates to the standardizing 
of rural routes. Under the guise of protecting the farmer, there 
has been inserted in this bill a section which really legalizes the 
illegal act committed by the Post Office ent during the 
past year when it proceeded to demoralize the rural-route sys- 
tem without the authority so to do. When Congress convened 
last fall practically the entire country was up in arms against 
the ruthless slaughter of the mail service in the rural districts, 
Democratic and Republican Congressmen alike filed vehement 
protests with the Post Office Department, and the subject was 
extensively discussed on the floor of the House. At that time 
I called attention to the fact that the Post Office Department 
had no legal right to manipulate the rural routes as it had done. 
I claimed at that time that Congress had appropriated certain 
sums to maintain the rural routes for the ensuing year, and that 
an administrative department here in Washington had no legal 
right to interfere witn a decree of Congress. There were many 
who agreed with me, and the demand for legislation that would 
effectively put a stop to further mutilation of the rural routes 
was general. In order to allay the storm the Post Office De- 
partment at that time was ready to promise almost anything. 
In the meantime it recognized the fact that it had been doing 
what it had no right to do, so it quietly but persistently got busy, 
and the clause that now appears in the bill is a result, If any 
of the many Congressmen who entered a vigorous protest against 
the actions of the department in the last year can tell me how 
this section is going to remedy the conditions that they com- 
plained of, I would like to have it explained. 

‘The section is so worded that it gives the Post Office Depart- 
ment practically unlimited power to do what it will with our 
rural routes. A year ago it demoralized them in open defiance 
of the law. Now it has managed to secure the law to back up 


its actions. This section provides that a standard, horse-drawn 
route shall be 24 miles in Jength, But it also provides that in 


the 


the discretion of the Postmaster General this 24- mile route 
may be extended not to exceed 50 per cent of the standard route. 
In other words, he can tack on just 12 miles, making a route 36 
miles in length. It seems to me the joker is so obvious that any 
man can plainly see what the result will be. If we can judge 
the future by the past, the Post Office Department is going to 
try some more of its so-called economy at the expense of the 
farmers. Not only is he going to do it, but he now has the law 
back of him in the deal. The preponderance of evidence pre- 
sented before the Post Office Committee and this House proved 
that a horse-drawn rural route more than 24 miles in length was 
impractical. This section would allow the Postmaster General 
to tack on 12 more miles. It does even more than this, it gives 
him the absolute power over the delivery of mail to those mil- 
lions of farmers who reside in the country districts; it gives 
him the power to show favoritism; it gives him an opportunity 
to use this rural-route system in the political game; and it gives 
an administrative office the power to legislate. The rural routes, 
since the demoralization of the last year, are in a deplorable 
condition. I will venture to say that 95 per cent of the farmers 
affected will tell you they are too long and impractical. The 
present section affects not only the farmers but the rural-mail 
carriers. It provides pay on a basis of 24-mile routes, but it 
does not provide any additional pay when routes are extended. 
In other words, it is tacking on much more labor with no ade- 
quate compensation. There is no harder working or more con- 
scientious set of men than the rural carriers. Their compensa- 
tion is small for the labor that is required of them. Why should 
the Government increase their work without so doing with their 
compensation? I predict that there will be as much dissatisfac- 
tion in the future as there has been in the past with the rural- 
route proposition, and I think it is time that adequate legisla- 
tion be enacted tending to give relief to the rural communities. 

This clause, allowing the Post Office Department to lengthen 
routes to 30 miles without cost and 36 miles as they see fit, 
with only one-half pay for the mileage in excess of 80 miles, 
is proof positive of the love of the Democratic Party for the 
farmer. It means in the next five years the crippling, almost 
the destruction, of the Rural Route Service. It means that 40 
per cent of the farmers now receiving their mail at the front 
door will be compelled to go over one-fourth of a mile and 
more to get their mail. It means that practically all farmers 
who have not already had their service taken away or cur- 
tailed are to feel the iron hand of some bureau chief here in 
Washington, who, without any knowledge as to conditions, re- 
vises the routes so as to make them 80 miles or more in length. 
Rural-route carriers, with 24-mile routes, using horses, now 
work 60 per cent of the year 12 hours or more each day to de- 
liver mail regularly. It is abject slavery to ask more of them. 
Experts on horseflesh agree that on ordinary roads to drive a 
horse over 24 miles every day constitutes cruelty to animals. 
This is the measure of love that the Democratic administration 
has for humanity. Old, faithful public servants, now working 
16 hours a day, are to have their days lengthened until they 
fail to perform their service to the farmers and are thereby 
forced to abandon the job. 

We asserted on the floor of the House that the Democratic 
Party had taken the money that Congress gave them to keep 
these routes running and used it to finance the Government. 
Within the last month the Post Office Department, with a flour- 
ish of trumpets, has turned over to the Treasury almost the 
exact amount that the Rural Route Service has cost less than 
the Sixty-third Congress gave them to spend. This means that 
the farmers were robbed of just that amount and the money 
used for other purposes; probably taken down South to dig a 
channel in some dry creek bed. At that time the only answer 
that we got from the distinguished chairman of the Post Office 
Committee was, What has tlie farmer got to say about it any- 
way?” I replied that they might have something to say in 
November, and the opportunity is squarely up to them to have 
their say at that time. I now predict that if this administration 
is retained in power they will lengthen out the balance of the 
routes to 30 miles or more, thus eliminating about 25 per cent 
now running, and farmers will be forced to go a mile or so for 
their mail, which will come to them. from a town probably not 
their trading center, and coming so irregularly as not to be 
relied upon. Mr. Burleson and Mr. Blakslee are retained in 
high position over the protest of Senators and Representatives 
in order that they might complete the job they have started. 

That this is the condition of the Rural Route Service is 
not the fault of Republican Congressmen or Senators. They 
have worked hard to save the service, and they have had the 
assistance of many of their Democratic brethren, but the ad- 
ministration was able to kill their amendment that would have 
preseryed the service to the farmer, and the administration was 
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able to dictate the clause which is now in the present Post 
Office bill, the clause that was intended to deprive the farmer 
of his Rural Route Service to such an extent that it will be 
almost worthless to him. It is really up to the farmers them- 
selves, and by their decision at the coming election they will 
decide themselves whether they will permit this to be done 
or not. 


The Adamson Bill. 
EXTENSION OF OR REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. COLEMAN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, September 8, 1916. 


Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Adamson bill, passed by 
this House Friday last and since enacted into law, in my judg- 
ment violates the fifth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which provides that no person shall be deprived 
of life, liberty, or property without due process of law, and is, 
in so far as it purports to grant an eight-hour workday and an 
increase of wages of the railway trainmen, a fraudulent and de- 
ceptive piece of legislation. 

No serious argument has been advanced in favor of the meas- 
ure by those who gave it their support. The only effort at justi- 
fication on the part of those favoring the bill was the pleading 
of an existing emergency—the threatened railroad strike. No 
attempt was made to justify the law upon its merits, and many 
of those who supported the measure, as well as those who op- 
posed it, are of the opinion that it is unconstitutional. That 
it does violate the principle of freedom of contract and is in 
contravention of the fifth amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States it would seem to me there can be little doubt. 

In the case of Adair against United States, Two hundred and 
eighth United States Reports, page 161, the Supreme Court in 
construing section 10 of the act of Congress of June 1, 1898, con- 
cerning carriers engaged in interstate commerce and their em- 
ployees, which section made it a crime against the United States 
to unjustly discriminate against an employee of an interstate 
earrier because of his being a member of a labor organization, 
the court, in striking down the law, said: 


This question — admittedly one 5 importance and has been exam- 
ined with care and deliberation, and the court has reached a conclu- 
sion which in its judgment is consistent with both the words and spirit 
of the Constitution, and is sustained as well by sound reason. 

The court, after citing numerous authorities, further said: 


It results on the whole case that the provision of the statute under 
which the defendant was convicted must 


pas to regulate interstate commerce, but under the 


erstate commerce and as applied to this case it arbitrarily sanctions 
an illegal invasion of the Vn liberty as well as the ht of the 
property of the defendant, 


In the case of Coppage against Kansas, Two hundred and 
thirty-sixth United States Reports, page 1, in which the Supreme 
Court was called on to construe an act of the Kansas State Legis- 
lature which made it unlawful for employers to coerce, require, 
or influence employees not to join or remain members of labor 
organizations, the act was stricken down as being in violation 
of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution, which amend- 
ment declares that no State shall deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law, applying to the 
States the same constitutional provision as in the fifth amend- 
= is applied to the legislative authority of the United 

tates. 

The court, referring to the case of Adair against United States 
and the judgment therein arrived at, said: 

We are 5 asked in effect to overrule it, and in view of the impor- 
tance of the issue we have reexamined the question from the standpoint 
of both reason and ponani As a result we are constrained to re- 
affirm the doctrine there applied. Neither the doctrine nor this appli- 
cation of it is novel. We endeayor to restate some of the grounds 
upon which it rests. The principle is fundamental and vital, included 
in the right of personal liberty and the right of private p y par- 
taking of the nature 55 11 is the right to make contra for the 
acquisition of Bt ngs Chief among such contracts is that of pe 
sonal empio; which labor and other services are exc 

ee or other 8 of property. If this t be struck down or fond 

y interfered with ere is a substanti — irment of libe — 
the long-established constitutional sense. The ht is as essen 
the laborer as to the capitalist, to the poor as to the rich, for the vant 


majority of persons have no other honest way to begin to acquire prop- 
erty save by working for money. 


The question that will be raised under the Adamson law will 
relate to the increase of wages of employees by legislative enact- 
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ment and must certainly prove a stronger case than either of 
those above cited. And if the laws referred to in those cases 
could not be upheld on constitutional grounds, how is it possible 
to hope for a favorable decision in the present instance, where 
a 25 per cent increase in wages is provided for by an act of 
Congress? 

Freedom of contract is one of the legal rights most strongly 
insisted upon by the courts in general, and where any attempt 
is made to qualify or restrict that right, as now determined by 
judicial decision, the burden of proof certainly rests upon the 
party advocating the restriction. 

If, therefore, the Adamson bill fails as an unconstitutional 
measure, what will be the opinion of the great army of railroad 
employees of those Members of Congress who voted for a bill 
that merely postponed the controversy until after the election 
by giving to the trainmen a false promise upon which to rest a 
forlorn hope? 


NOT AN EIGHT-HOUR LAW. 


While the measure purports to be an eight-hour law and is 
popularly referred to as such, it is well known to the Members 
of this House that it does not limit the hours of service and that 
under its provisions the railroad trainmen can work just as 
many hours as they were permitted to do before its passage. 

It provides only— 

That, n with Jan 1, 1917, eight h shall, in tract 
for Saker ena ee be pt . Penge it Bont anan the i Gasni ox 
standard of a day’s work for the — — of reckoning the compensa- 
tion for service for all employees who are new, or may hereafter be, em- 
ployed by any common carrier wei is subject to the provisions of the 

ct of February 1, 1887, entitled An act to regulate commerce“ 

And so forth. 

It is true that the act is entitled an eight-hour-day law, but in 
so far as the title of the bill is concerned it is false and mislead- 
ing, as it does not tend to shorten the hours of labor. This is one 
of the jokers in the bill and is admirably described by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumaains] in his speech in 
the Senate on September 1, when he said: 

It is the brassiest gold brick that was ever tendered the people of the 
8 States or the men who are directly interested in railway opera- 

on. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN], who strongly op- 
posed the bill in his speech in the Senate on September 2, said: 

I have told many men who look out of the cab of an engine that I 
believe in an eight-hour day, I believe in the limitation in mines; I 
believe in it in many forms of industrial life. I would not undertake 
by legislation in the Senate to fix the hours in each individual case or 
occupation presented. Such occupations in this country are multi- 


tudinous. e can not now b itral 1 decree here under- 
Sako to fix Mos) hours, and kinds of services. 


But we need not 3 ‘apes those who opposed the bill for 
criticism of this provision. The distinguished Senator from 
Alabama, and formerly Democratic leader in the House, who, 
as a prominent Democrat, felt constrained to support the meas- 
ure, in his speech in the Senate on September 1, in answer to a 
question, said: 

It does not make any difference whether you call it an eight-hour day 
or not, because there is no 1 day involved. It is only an eight- 
hour basis for fixing pery as you can go on saying that you have an 
8 day, but the fact ts There is no eight-hour day in this bill. 

might as well face it fairly. I believe in an eight-hour day, but an 
1 day means that a man shall work eight hours and work no 
z longer than eight hours. There is nothing of t kind contemplated 
y 


It is conceded, therefore, by the supporters of the bill that it 
is not an eight-hour law in the sense of limiting the number of 
hours that certain classes of railroad employees are permitted 
to work within a 24-hour day. It is, on the contrary, a measure 
to raise wages by legislative enactment, which can not be legally 
done. 2 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL PROVISION. 


The bill provides in section 3: 


pending the report of the 5 herein provided for and 
for a ported of 30 days thereafter, the compensation of railroad em- 
ployees subject to this act for a ‘standard eight-hour workday suet 
not be reduced below the 99 standard day's wage, and for all 
necessary time in excess of eight hours such employees shall be paid 
at veg not less than the pro rata rate for 8 standard eight-hour 
wor 5 


The result of this provision is to increase the wages of the 
men involved 25 per cent. This is the real joker in the bill, and 
it is this provision of the law that makes it unconstitutional 
and which prompted many persons who are in favor of an eight- 
hour workday to oppose the bill, and, as is well known here, 
caused other Members who supported the measure to apologize 
and make excuses for that support. 
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The president of the Sante Fe road has made the following 
statement: 


Congress, hastily acting under a threat of four leaders of labor 
organizations, enacted a so-called eight-hour law, which is nothing 
more than an advance of 20 to 25 per cent in the wages of the best 
paid men in railway service. It is only fair to the public and to our 
employees to say that the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad does 
not intend to comply with the law until they are forced to-do so by 
the court of last resort. 

Now, the law does not go into effect until January 1, 1917, 
by which time the presidential election will be over, Congress 
will again be assembled, and the Supreme Court will have been 
appealed to for a decision. If the decision of the Supreme Court 
strikes down the law, and I have heard no attorney upon this 
floor hold to a contrary opinion, what, I ask, will the general 
public, and the railway brotherhoods in particular, say of the 
Members of this House who gave this measure their support? 

What, in the final analysis, must be the judgment of the in- 
terested parties as to the action of Congress, composed of Repre- 
sentatives who are supposed to understand the law? Will they 
then be in a mood to accept excuses and apologies, or will they, 
on the other hand, charge fraud and deception and hold responsi- 
ble those who should have known better? 


NOT A SETTLEMENT, 


Nor does the bill settle the railroad strike. It has but post- 
poned the evil day. It must be evident to us all that the real 
battle is to come when an attempt is made to enforce the law. 
As previously stated, the election will then be over; but can those 
who have had this measure in charge, even though they sueceed 
for a time in deceiving organized labor by this makeshift, es- 
cape final condemnation for the passage of an act that gives 
nothing of value to the brotherhoods? 

This legislative enactment determines nothing. It proposes 
only to increase wages from the 1st day of January next until 
the time set for the report of the investigating committee and 
for 30 days thereafter. 

What, I ask, have the members of the four brotherhoods 
gained under this law? If it fails, as it must, then the brother- 
hoods have accomplished nothing and must turn their atten- 
tion to the new conditions which will arise at the time the law 
is nullified. In the meantime, Congress will «gain assemble and 
the matter will be pressed for solution. With the election over 
and full opportunity for discussion, who can tell the final out- 
come? The whole of the President’s program, including his 
recommendation for compulsory arbitration, will then doubtless 
be considered. 

My own opinion is that had the present bill been fully con- 
sidered in the House on its merits a great difference in the 
vote would have been the result. I am justified in this opinion 
by the action taken in the Senate with but one additional day 
for deliberation, when the Republicans of that body, supported 
by the prominent Progressive leaders, presented a united op- 
position. 

I am further strengthened in this opinion by the reluctance 
with which Democratic Senators gave thelr support to the 
measure and the refusal of some of their number to go so far in 
rescuing their leader from the predicament in which he found 
himself. 

WHERE DOES IT LEAD? 

Let us suppose that the law should be upheld as consti- 
tutional, what then will result? If the right of Congress to fix 
wages is established and it has power to raise wages under the 
conditions so recently confronting it, likewise it will have power 
to lower wages under different conditions. So also Congress 
will be compelled to extend its paternal attitude and fix the 
wages of the clerks and shopmen, the switchmen and track- 
men, the telegraphers and dispatchers, and the whole of the 
1,600,000 railway employees not included in the membership 
of the four brotherhoods, Can our institutions stand such a 
strain? 

Such a decision, if it should come, must necessarily lead to 
compulsory arbitration, or perhaps even to Government owner- 
ship. Does organized labor wish to place the value of the 
services of its members at the whim of Congress as it may at 
any time be constituted? If they do not, then they should 
condemn this law rather than praise it, for certainly if it 
should be upheld the next step is inevitable, and that step is 
compulsory arbitration, or something akin to it, which the gen- 
eral public must insist upon for its protection. Do the mem- 
bers of labor unions desire the enactment of such a law? 

WHAT HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED? 

Let us look the matter squarely in the face and realize what 
has been done. A strike has been temporarily averted, but 
nothing has been permanently settled. The quarrel between 
employer nnd employee was interrupted by one who, in the 


eyes of some, had the best interest of the public at heart, but 
others just as firmly believe that he was playing a game of 
politics for personal advantage and desired only to obtain a 
cessation of hostilities in order to aid his election. What- 
ever may have been his real motive, his efforts have produced 
no good result, and the men composing the four brotherhoods, 
who believed they were obtaining an advantage, are already 
beginning to feel that theirs was a barren victory. 

What must these men think when they come to realize that 
they have been grossly deceived, and what must be their feeling 
in the end toward men in public place who ‘aided in this de- 
ception? 

As for myself I will not pay so great a price in order to seek 
the easy road to be returned to Congress. I was compelled to 
east my vote against the measure because it clearly violates the 
fundamental law and is contrary to the spirit of our institu- 
tions, It is fraudulent in the extreme in promising what can 
not be fulfilled. 

For my vote in opposition to the bill I have no excuse to 
offer, no apology to make. I voted for what I believed to be 
the right in view of all the circumstances, and such course I 
shall ever pursue, preferring defeat, standing for my convic- 
vone, 2 victory purchased by deception and the sacrifice of 
principle. 


The Ashbrook Widows’ Pension Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. ASHBROOK, 


OF OHIO, 
Is rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the passage of the widows’ 
pension bill I believe to be the most humane and beneficent piece 
of legislation to the credit of the first session of the Sixty-fourth 
Congress, now ended. It is a lasting honor to have been a Mem- 
ber of a Congress which has enacted into law more constructive 
legislation than any single session of Congress for the last half 
century—legislation which vitally benefits and affects every man, 
woman, and child living under the protective folds of the Stars 
and Stripes; legislation in the interest of the masses and not 
the classes; legislation and help and encouragement for those 
who need it most. But foremost of all, in my judgment, is this 
pension bill, which benefits the poor and needy old women, the 
wives of the men who rushed to the defense of our country 
when war clouds hovered over it and offered their lives as a 
sacrifice upon the altar of our Nation—the men who preserved 
our Union. We have just appropriated $600,000,000 for pre- 
paredness. This bill will cost less per annum than a battle- 
ship, but will do more for the cause of preparedness than a dozen 
battleships. The more generously we treat our soldiers and 
their dependents, the more quickly will the young men volun- 
teer to protect and defend our country when their services are 
needed, knowing that should their lives be sacrificed their loved 
ones will be protected and cared for by a grateful Government. 

Mr. Speaker, by the passage of this bill, of which I am proud 
to be the author, I feel greater honor has been conferred upon 
me than ever was before or ever will be again. With me it has 
been a labor of love. I feel that it can not be charged that 
selfishness has animated my activity. These poor old women, 
who are the sole beneficiaries, have no votes to give to me or to 
the Members and Senators who have given the bill such splendid 
support. We have, however, what is worth more to each one of 
us than votes or retention in office—their prayers and gratitude, 
which will abide in them to their last breath. We can have the 
proud satisfaction and comfort that we have helped those who 
could not help themselves and who most needed it. It is truly 
more blessed to give than it is to receive. I would rather have 
my name fastened to this bill than any bill which has become a 
law during my 10 years of service here. I am therefore su- 
premely happy and amply rewarded for the anxious days and 
months I have given to secure the passage of this bill, which 
few, if any except myself. believed would ever become a law, 
again exemplifying what faith and perseverance will accom- 
plish. 

When this bill passed the House on June 17 last, I had to say 
about all that I cared to say upon this subject, and only asked 
permission to extend my remarks after securing the concur- 
rence of the House te the Senate amendments, as will be noted 
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on pages 14094 and 14095 of the Recorp, that I might have the 
opportunity to refute certain statements, and also to briefly 
elucidate the several provisions of the bill and make a few 
observations which I hope will be generally beneficial. 

Mr. Speaker, I am a Democrat, but above party I am an 
American first. I am not a partisan. Politics should have no 
place in legislation of this character. We do not pass pension 
laws to help Democrats or to favor Republicans, but to give 
statutory recognition and relief to the men who bared their 
breasts to the enemies’ bullets that our free Government and 
institutions might be perpetuated. I dislike therefore to men- 
tion politics when discussing pension legislation, and would not 
but for the fact that certain Republicans of both the House and 
Senate have by word and letter been unfairly partisan. Some 
Republican papers also seem displeased because this bill has 
become a law and charge that it was passed for political ex- 
pediency. I have during the past nine months received fully 
10,000 letters from soldiers and soldiers’ widows from every 
State in the Union, and in this way, to my regret, have often 
learned that some partisan Members and Senators, too, have 
been seeking to poison the minds of these poor old men and 
women against the administration by telling them there was no 
chance to secure any pension legislation until there was a 
change of administration. I would rather belong to a party which 
may have some adherents who were not as strongly in favor of 
pensions as they should be than to a party with partisans of 
that low caliber. I might here say that ali who are opposed are 
not Democrats by any means. I wish to say here and now that 
the Members and Senators of the South are entitled to com- 
mendation and not criticism. Naturally some do not feel so 
strongly in favor of this legislation as those from the North, 
where practically all of the beneficiaries reside, but with very 
few exceptions those from the South are friendly to pensions, 
and the few who are not are more magnanimous in withholding 
their opposition, I believe, than those who criticize would be 
were the conditions reversed. I believe no one is better qualified 
to testify on this subject than I am, for I have quite recently 
talkéd pensions to nearly every Member and Senator in this 
Congress. I want to here and now thank my good friends from 
the South in both the House and the Senate for the splendid 
consideration, chivalry, and generosity they have shown to me 
and to this bill. If we want a united country, and we say we 
do, for heaven's sake cut such converse. 

I am quite willing to give credit where credit is due, and do 
not hesitate to say that I am indebted to Minority Leader MANN 
and the distinguished ex-Speaker, Uncle Joge Cannon, for their 
good support and assistance. Both of these gentlemen and 
many others on the other side were strongly in favor of this 
bill. I am glad to say as much for the Senator from Utah, 
Reep Smoor, and other Senators, but it is not politics of my 
kind to attempt to besmirch any political party in this way 
or to prejudice the old soldier. 

Let us see for just a moment whether or not it is necessary to 
have a change of administration before the old soldier can ex- 
pect any beneficial recognition. In the Sixty-second Congress 
my distinguished colleague, Gen. SHERWOOD, a Democrat, secured 
the passage of the Sherwood bill, which was the most generous 
general pension bill ever enacted into law for the Civil-War sol- 
dier. The House, which was Democratic, passed 2 more generous 
bill than finally became a law, because the Senate, which was 
Republican, refused to pass the House bill. Strike one. 

I have the very great honor to be the author of the widows’ 
pension bill, which passed the House on June 17 without a roll 
eall and without a single word of opposition to the bill by any 
Democrat, and the South is said to be in the saddle. The Senate 
to-day passed the bill without roll eall. I refer to the debate on 
the bill, found on pages 13957 to 13961, inclusive, of the RECORD, 
for evidence of a single word of opposition to the bill by the so- 
cailed pens en haters of the South. The only southern Democrats 
who spoke on the bill were Senator HOKE SMITH, of Georgia, and 
Senator VARDAMAN, of Mississippi. Senator Hoke Sarrr assured 
me several days before the bill was passed that he was in favor 
of it and would gladly speak in favor of it, and the Recorp is in 
evidence that he did. The Recorp is also in evidence that the fol- 
lowing Democratic Senators were in favor of the bill: Senator 
TAGGART, of Indiana; Senator OLLIE James, of Kentucky; Sena- 
tor Kern, of Indiana, the Senate leader, Senator STONE, of Mis- 
souri; Senator Owens, of Oklahoma; Senator Myers, of Mon- 
tana who offered an amendment to lower the $20 age limit 
froin 70 to 60 years but which was rejected by vote; Senator 
CHILTON, of West Virginia; Senator THOMAS, of Colorado; and 
Senator THompson, of Kansas who offered an amendment to 
lower the age limit from 70 to 65 and which was objected to by 
Senator GALLINGER, the Republican leader. Not a word appears 
in the Recorp unfriendly to this bill. It is only fair to the Re- 


publicans to say that Senator Suoor, of Utah; Senator NELSON, 


of Minnesota; Senator Curtis, of Kansas; Senator Jones, of 
Washington; and Senator Carr, of Minnesota, spoke in favor of 
the bill and no Republicans opposed it. A single Senator could 
haye defeated the bill but no southern or northern Senator cared 
to assume that responsibility. Strike two. 

The House has also passed the Key bill, which provides for a 
pension of $12 per month for Spanish War widows, and Senator 
Lewis, of Illinois (Democrat), has given notice to the Senate 
that he will press the bill to its final passage when Congress 
meets next December. Strike three with Key at the bat and due 
to make a home run. 

The present Congress has, I believe, passed more special pen- 
sion bills than at any previous session of Congress. Every pen- 
sion bill has been passed without roll call or opposition of any 
kind. Does this look like it was necessary to have a change of 
administration before the old soldiers can expect anything from 
Congress? I leave it to the soldiers and the country to answer. 

I believe this canard circulated by a few Republican partisans 
and agitated by a partisan press has been successfully refuted. 
Those Republicans who resort to this sort of politics usually 
promise most and have least regard for the fulfillment of their 
pledges. In my old McGuffey’s Reader I well remember the 
story, which made a deep impression upon my mind, of the poor 
blind man who pegged alms of two boys playing by the roadside. 
One of the boys was a braggadocio, who had rich parents, wore 
good clothes, and had plenty of money. The other boy was poor 
and wore ragged clothes, but had a good heart. The rich boy 
tossed several pennies to the blind man, promised more, and 
turned away, likely never again thinking of the old blind man. 
The pennies fell in the grass. The poor boy fell on his knees 
and hunted until he found the pennies and then kindly placed 
them in the blind man’s hand. No doubt these partisans are some 
kin to the good-clothes boy. They blow and bluster what they 
will do, but promises do not feed and clothe the old soldiers and 
their poor old widows, but the Sherwood bill and the Ashbrook bill 
does. I hope, however, these observations will not be considered 
as directed to all Republicans, but only to those Members and 
Senators who have made unfair and partisan statements to 
prejudice the minds of the people, and especially the old soldiers. 

Now, as to the provisions of this bill. The Senate Pension 
Committee made a few amendments to the House bill, the most 
important of which was to raise the marriage restrictions to the 
date of the passage of the bill. Senator Jounson, of Maine, who 
is the chairman of the Senate Pension Committee and one of the 
best friends the old soldiers ever had, was responsible for this 
amendment, and I would have been very glad to have had the 
amended bill passed. Certain Senators objected to the amend- 
ment, and rather than risk the defeat of the bill, the amendment 
was rejected and the bill was passed practically the same as it 
was when it left the House. President Wilson has signed the 
bill, and it is now the law of the land. I am proud to be the 
possessor of the pen used in signing this splendid piece of legis- 
lation. Truly the pen is mightier than the sword. This pen 
made tens of thousands of happy hearts and homes, while the 
sword, which doubtless would have been used had it not been 
for this great peace-loving President, would have brought sorrow, 
want, and desolution to countless thousands. The new law 
reads as follows: 

{Public, No. 278, 64th Cong.] 


An act (H. R. 11707) to amend an act entitled “An act to Increase the 
pensions of widows, minor children. etc., of deceased soldiers and sail- 
ors of the late Civil War, the War with Mexico, the various Indian 
wars, ctc., and to grant a pension to certain widows of the deceased 
soldiers and sailors of the late Civil War,” approved April 19, 1908, 
and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, ctc., That from and after the passage of this act the 
rate of pension for a widow, now on the roll or hereafter to be placed 
on the sion roll and entitled to receive a less rate than hereinafter 
provided, who was the lawful wife of any officer or enlisted man in the 
Pree Navy, or Marine corps of the United States, during the period 
of his service fm the Civil War, shall be $20 per month, and the rate 
of Rondon for a widow of an cflicer or enlisted man of the Army, Navy, 
or Marine Corps of the United States who served in the Civil War, 
the War with Mexico, or the War of 1812, now on the roll or here- 
after to be placed on the A eon ong roll and entitled to receive a less 
rate than hereafter provided, who has reached or shall hereafter reach 
the age of 70 years shall be $20 per month; and nothing herein shall be 
construed to affect the existing allowance of $2 per month for each 
child under the age of 16 years and for each helpless child; and all 
acts or parts of acts Inconsistent with the provisions of this act are 
hereby repealed : Provided, however, That this act shall not be so con- 
strued as to reduce any pension under any act, public or private. 

Sec. 2. That any widow of an officer or enlisted man who served in 
the Army, Navy, or Marine Co of the United States during the 
Civil War whose name was pla or shall hereafter be placed on the 
pennies roll, under any existing law, and whose name has been or shall 

ereafter be dropped from said pension roll by reason of her marriage 
to another person who bas since died or shall hereafter die, or from 
whom she has been heretofore or shall be hereafter divorced upon her 
own application and without fault on her part, shall be entitled to 
have her name again placed on the pension roll at the rate allowed 
by the law under which she was formerly pensioned, and the law or 
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thereof, unless she be entitled to a greater rate of 


Jaws amendato 
nsion under the provisions of section 1 of this act, such pension 

o commence from the date of filing her application in the Bureau of 

Pensions after the pane of this act: Provided er, That where 

the pension of said widow on her second or subsequ 

accrued to a helpless or idiotic child, or a child er ch 

6 she shall not be entitled to renewal under this 


n the renewal of pension to said widow — 
Shall A vidad 


: And pro 
t the provisions of this act shall be extended fo those 
widows, otherwise entitled 
or incurred during the period of their military or naval service, 
but who were deprived of 
because of their failure to 


who 
the United States during the 
therefrom and has since deceased, and who, since his 
death is again a widow, or has been divorced from her last husband 
— — her own application without fault on her part and who, other- 
wise entitled, was ba by reason of such remarriage from receiving 


pension under any existing law. 
Sec. 3. t any widow, as described in section 2 of the act 
approved April 19. 1908, who married the soldier or sailor prior to 


shall have title to pension under the provisions of said 


une 27, 1 
lication 


section of said act, to commence from the date of filing her a 


ever. 
Da le years, his widow shall not be entitled t 
tion, unless the on to such child or children has terminated, or 
unless such child or children be a member or nfembers of her family 
and cared for by her, and upon allowance of — to the widow, pay- 
ment of pension to such child or children shall cease. 

Sec. 4. That no claim t or attorney shall be recognized in the 
adjudication of claims under the first section of this act, nor shall 
any claim agent or attorney be reco; in the adjudication of 
claims under the second section of this act for renewal of pension pre- 
viously allowed, and in claims for original pension under section 2 of 
this act no greater sum than Bs shall be allowed for services in pre- 
paring, 833 or prosecuting such claim, which sum shall be pay- 
able only upen the order of the Commissioner of Pensions under such 
rules and regulations as he may- deem proper to make. 

Approved, September 8, 1916. 

Briefly it raises the marriage restrictions from’June 27, 1890, 
to June 27, 1905, 15 years. It restores to remarried widows 
their former pensionable status regardless of other marriages. 
Widows who have been or may be divorced without fault on 
their part are also entitled to a pension. All such widows under 
the age of 70 are entitled to $12 per month and all over 70 are 
entitled to $20 per month. All widows who were the wives of 
soldiers during their service are entitled to $20 per month 
whether 70 years of age or not. Widows of all wars, except the 
Spanish War, are beneficiaries, including Civil, Mexican, Indian, 
and the War of 1812, of which there are still a few survivors, 
All widows who are now on the pension roll will not be required 
to file another application, and their increase begins from the 
date of the law, to wit, September 8, 1916. They will be re- 
quired to prove their age in order to receive the $20 in the same 
way as soldiers under the Sherwood law. Those who are not 
now on the pension roll and who are beneficiaries under this bill 
must file an application. Pension agents and attorneys are 
allowed to charge a fee of $10 for original claims, but can make 
no charge for those who are now pensioners. I expect to remain 
here, Mr. Speaker, for some days to look after the claims of the 
poor old widows who reside in my district. I do not care to be 
subject to the same criticism as the boy who threw the pennies 
in the grass to the blind man. I know that Members generally 
will gladly assist these needy and dependent old women to 
secure the benefit due them under this act. Those who most 
need our help should first have it. 

No one is benefited by this act but women, and but few who 
are not old and but few who are not dependent—those who 
once were wives but now are widows with no one to depend 
upon for their support. Their husbands were soldiers—and did 
you ever stop and seriously consider what it means to be a 
soldier? Men run risk to gain honor and fortune, but he is 
indeed a fool to risk his life for either or both. When he offers 
his services to his country it is not for fortune—$15 per 
month—and few care to be a dead hero. He offers his life for 
the love of country—not his country, but our country. Many 
lose their lives on the battle fields, others return to their homes 
maimed and diseased. Some, mayhap, are more fortunate, but 
all ran risk alike. The beneficiaries of this bill are the wives 
of our soldier dead. They gave birth to the children who are 
proud to be sons of veterans and who would be first to answer 
their country’s call to emulate the patriotic example of their 
heroic sires. These wives and mothers—and who does not 
softly and sacredly speak the name of mother?—cared for these 
old soldiers during their declining days. They gave them the 
tender care and devotion which was their just due, and they 
are entitled to this statutory recognition and relief so freely and 


generously given. 


The humble part I have taken swells my heart with pride. 
Let us sing America and the Doxology and be assured of the 
fact that there will be a chorus of a half million tremulous but 
happy voices join with us from ocean to ocean, from Lakes to 
Gulf, of these poor, old women whose hearts are full to over- 
flowing with joy and gratitude to the Members of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress. 


Publicity of Income-Tax Returns. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORDELL HULL, 


OF TENNESSER, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, September 6, 1916. 


Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, when the revenue bill 
containing the present income-tax law was recently pending in 
another body, an amendment was offered and seriously sup- 
ported by speeches on the part of two or three gentlemen pro- 
viding that all income-tax returns should be filed in the office 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and should constitute 
public records and be open to inspection as such by all persons. 
The real question which this amendment raised was not re- 
ferred to in the course of the discussion by the speakers on 
either side of the controversy. As an abstract proposition, the 
matter of making these returns public to all people at all times 
would seem entirely plausible and proper, although it is true 
that these returns naturally contain some business facts, the 
disclosure of which it is earnestly claimed would operate 
detrimentally to the business of a given taxpayer. This, how- 
ever, is not the question deserving serious consideration. 

The overshadowing fact, universally known and recognized, is 
that the general property tax systems of the States have in most 
cases in a great measure broken down. Under these State 
property tax systems urban real estate and intangible personalty 
escape, to a great extent, their fair proportion of taxes. Less 
than 20 per cent of all personalty and less than 10 per cent of 
all intangible personalty, on the average, is reached for taxa- 
tion under these State systems. Real estate reached averages 
less than 50 per cent. The result is that in order to get some 
substantial revenue the States have raised their tax rates as 
the taxpayer has reduced the amount and value of his property 
given in for taxation. An honest taxpayer is, therefore, severely 
penalized when he gives in the full amount and value of his real 
and personal property. The State systems have become so in- 
equitable and grossly unfair in their operation and effects as to 
be, in many respects, almost unbearable to the taxpayer who 
seriously attempts to comply with their provisions. The result 
is widespread and universal evasion in most of the States. The 
tax rates—State, county, and municipal—average around $2.50. 
The proposal to make the income-tax returns public carries with 
it the purpose of furnishing to every tax official of each State 
and its subdivisions all the facts contained in such returns. For 
example, an income-tax payer, owning $100,000 of bonds, notes, 
or like securities bearing 6 per cent interest, and making an 
honest return of income to the Federal Government, but who, in 
common with taxpayers generally, at the same time gave in his 
personal property for State and local taxation at less than 20 
per cent, would at once be pounced upon by the local tax officials 
and required to pay $2,500 State and local taxes, which would 
constitute more than 40 per cent of his annual income of $6,000. 
He would doubtless also be back assessed for five years in a like 
amount. In the meantime all taxpayers other than those subject 
to the income tax would continue to disregard the State property 
tax laws as they now do. Naturally, when an income-tax payer 
who otherwise would be ready and willing to return his full 
income to the Federal Government to be subjected to an honest 
and fair tax should find that the State, in effect, was practically 
confiscating his capital it can not be supposed that he would 
fail in every possible way to evade the income-tax law of the 
Federal Government, just as all taxpayers have been evading 
the State general property tax laws, should he be confronted 
with the publicity of income-tax returns. 

When we consider the broken-down condition of these State 
property tax systems and the wholesale manner in which they 
are ed on account of the extreme high rates imposed 
the real effect of the proposal to make public the income-tax 
returns is to make some 40 discredited State property tax sys- 


tems, carrying virtually confiscatory rates, a part and parcel of 
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the Federal income-tax law, so far as its efficient administration 
is concerned. It does not require much stretch of reason or 
imagination to discover what would happen in this event. Many 
States have the fullest degree of publicity of the tax returns of 
their citizens, but the property tax systems of these very States 
have broken down just as rapidly and fully as those of other 
States not having the same degree of publicity. Some one has 
suggested that to make the Federal income-tax returns public 
might compel the income-tax payers to repeal these State tax 
systems and their high rates and to put into operation just and 
equitable State tax systems. 

This is good in theory, but the income taxpayers would have 
to possess unusual power and influence to accomplish the de- 
sired end. How is it expected that the limited number of 
income taxpayers could control a majority of the 15,000,000 
voters of the different States and induce them to revolutionize 
and reform their respective property-tax laws on account of the 
dilemma in which publicity of their returns may have placed 
those subject to the Federal income tax? These income tax- 
payers would first be obliged to have State constitutional conven- 
tions called and new constitutions adopted in many cases. 

Wisconsin for some years has had in operation the only suc- 
cessful State income-tax law in this country. In 1915 this law 
still retains, without objection so far as I have learned, a provi- 
sion requiring secrecy of returns under severe penalties. The 
provision is very similar to the provision in the Federal law, 
and is found in section 1087m—24, paragraph 2. The present 
provision of the Federal law was contained in substance in all 
former income-tax laws, and in the corporation excise law of 
1909. It would be practical and desirable at the present for the 
Federal Government to furnish in confidence to State tax ofli- 
cials both individual and corporation returns for the purpose 
of administering State income-tax law not imposing excessive 
rates. Later, when the States shall have reformed their prop- 
erty-tax systems and substituted equitable tax laws, the fullest 
and freest cooperation between the States and the Government, 
with respect to the collection of income, inheritance, and other 
taxes, would be highly desirable. 

I am unable to reach any other conclusion than that this pur- 
pose and effort to make the Federal income-tax law perform 
the wonderful feat of creating new and equitable State tax 
laws, however desirable, would only result in discrediting the 
Federal law and measurably breaking it down to the same level 
of our present State property-tax systems. 


The Mexican Situation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. STEPHENS, 


OF TEXAS, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the Republican can- 
didate for President, Mr. Hughes, and his party associates in 
this House and elsewhere, having no good affirmative reason to 
give to the country why Mr. Wilson should not be reelected 
President of the United States in November, have selected the 
present Mexican situation as one of their leading issues. The 
charge is that our Army under Gen. Pershing is remaining in 
Mexico without any justifiable cause. Now, let us see if this 
is true. On Saturday, September 2, 1916, the El Paso Herald, a 
very reputable Republican Journal, published at El Paso, Tex., 
on the border of Mexico, explains the reason and necessity for 
our Army remaining in Mexico as follows: 


[From the El Paso (Tex.; Herald, Saturday, Sept. 2, 1916.] 
PANCHO IS COMING NORTH. 
Pancho Villa is coming north, On the American border that news 


partly obscures the fact that several nations have declared war, that 
a king has given up his throne, and that several men are running for 


President in the United States. 
According to semiofficial Se nae from Chihuahua City, based on 
illista, Pancho intends striking another 


information received from a 

blow at the United States. Columbus hears he is headed for Nami- 
quipa, which would pe him almost in touch with Gen. Pershing’s 
advanced posts at El Valle. 

In either event, Villa is courtin If he is still seeking trouble, 
he will be amply obliged by attackin ther the American border or the 
American punitive expedition, and there is some reason to believe he 
can obtain the same result by coming within range where the American 
troops can attack him. 

Just what rash impulse Villa is obeying in 5 north is not elear. 
Perhaps he needs ammunition and is coming to the border to get it. 
Perhaps he has supplies cached in western Chihuahua. 


danger. 


Perhaps, in 
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order to hold his men, he has to make a demonstration against the 
United States. Perhaps, in view of the imminent meeting of the 
American and Mexican commissions for the adjudication of disputes 
between the United States and Mexico, he thinks now is the time to 
spill the beans. Perhaps it is just the old dare-devil spirit cropping up 
again, indicating that Pancho is regaining his health. 

Whatever the motive, here is hoping the United States. 1281 4 may 
have an l of coming into contact with the bandit. If Gen. 
Pershing could kill Pancho and his followers, the expedition could leave 
Mexico with some elation. 


Mr. Speaker, the same paper, on September 6, 1916, published 
the following telegrams in relation to the same matter, viz: 
PERSHING TO SEEK VILLA—UNITED STATES TROOPS WILL WORK WITH 

DE FACTO FORCES IS REPORT. 
CoLUMBUS, N. MEX., September 6. 

Gen. J. J. akong i commander of the Amra penlGys expedition, 
dott for his base in Mexico to-day after an inspection of all troops ia 

§ zone, 


San ANTONIO, TEX., September 6. 


If Francisco Villa gets within striking distance of the American expe- 
ditionary force Gen. Pershing’s soldiers may join troops of the de facto 

vernment in an offensive campaign to exterminate the bandit and his 
ollowers. This was the statement of Gen. Funston this afternoon, 


These editorials and the more recent telegrams show conclu- 
sively that there is now a pressing present necessity for our 
forces under Gen. Pershing remaining in Mexico so as to coop- 
erate with the Carranza de facto forces and defeat the Villa 
bandit forces and thus prevent another Columbus massacre. 

The hypocrisy of the Republican contention that our Army 
should immediately be withdrawn from Mexico, or should have 
never been sent there, is made apparent to everyone except to 
faultfinding, blind Republican partisans. If the President had 
withdrawn the Pershing punitive expedition from Mexico his 
critical Republican adversaries would have likewise condemned 
him. 

Mr. Speaker, the fact is that the Republicans have not now, 
and have never had, any definite policy or alternative to offer 
in place of the present Mexican policy of President Wilson. The 
New York Times hits the nail on the head when it says that 
„the Republican Party is all at sea on the Mexican question“; 
its only policy is to differ with the President and find fault with 
everything he does or proposes to do. 

Mr. President, Mr. Samuel Gompers, the president of the 
American Federation of Labor, in his Labor Day speech in this 
city a few days ago, truthfully and justly sized up the Mexican 
situation as follows, viz: 


The international issue that now comes closest to the labor movement 
is the policy of our Government toward Mexico. The cause of humanity 
is in the balauce in Mexico, The people there are trying to work out 
their own problems and to establish their own ideals o poscan social, 
and economic justice. The labor movement in Mexico has developed; 
that is, the most power and the most constructive product of the revo- 
lution. Representatives of the labor movement of Mexico have joined 
the representatives of the labor movement of America to insure to the 
workers and citizens of Mexico the rights of human beings, opportunities 
for freedom and for independence. any of the problems of the Mexican 
workers are problems of the workers of the United States. Their welfare 
is our welfare. The boundary tine between the two countries is only an 
artificial division that has little or no effect upon the course and the 
nature of industrial and commercial development. 


CONDITIONS ON THE BORDER. 


The problem of industrial welfare in the States of the Southwest is 
largely a Mexican problem. With low standards of life and work pre- 
vn ing upon the 15,000,000 of Mexicans, there exists an obstacle to the 
establishment of higher standards within the United States. There 
are capitalists and exploiting interests of the United States who, be- 
cause they have property in Mexico—often corruptly and dishonestly 
obtained—desire to maintain governmental agencies by which they can 
hold the people in subjection and deny to them the opportunity for 
5 themselves through the organized-labor movement and other 
opportunities for growth and development. These selfish exploiting 
interests are concentrating their political power in the present cam- 
paign to secure a diferent policy on the part of our Government toward 

exico. Even under the guise of intervention, no matter how unnec- 
essary and unwarrantable, the advocates of that policy really aim at 
the conquest and annexation of Mexico. A few of the most reckless, 
such as the Otis and Hearst interests, come out brazenly in the demand 
for intervention, invasion, conquest, and annexation of Mexico. Of 
course every effort must be made to safeguard the lives and the property 
of our people living along the border line, but who can honestly say that 
the Mexican marauders were the only offenders. The allied forces of 
greed and profit would deny the Mexican people the . greece A for 
their development; they would gladly embroil the United States in an 
1 and unwatrantable war with Mexico. To them property, 

ropert; ghts, profits are held far more sacred than human beings, 
nternational honor, and human liberty. 

These are some of the issues that primarily concern the workers and 
all liberty-loving citizens of the United States; ay are the issues upon 
which every wage earner, every citizen, will make his own decision, not 
only in his everyday activity but also at the polls on election day. 

Mr. Speaker, let us turn to the moral and commercial side of 
this Mexican embroglio and see how one of our great journals 
views this question: 

The New York Journal of Commerce makes allowances for the in- 
experienced officials who had the Mexican problem thrust upon them at 
the very beginning of the administration; but, despite many errors,” 
the end they held in view was and is a desirable end—to avoid inter- 


vention and conquest. It deprecates any attempt to make the problem 
a partisan issue. Such a course is likely to affect our interests and 


Mexico's, if not the interests of all the Republics of the continent, in a 
more vital way t the European war will affect th The only 
way to make such an issue, it asserts, is to declare for a different 
policy and that * can “oe mean a policy of forcible intervention and 
coercion.” The New York World is not content with an attitude of 
defense of Wilson's policy. It assumes the offensive by arang that 
in their attacks on that policy the Republican ay and Mr. Hughes 
are “now in partnership on that issue with every foreign exploiter of 
the Mexican le and with every German fomenter of American inter- 
vention.” The World goes on to maintain that President Wilson's 
Mexican policy is identical with Lincoln’s and does not differ essentiall 
from Taft's. Does Mr. Hughes purpose to repudiate Lincoln and Taft 
in order to follow William R. Hearst and Senator FALL”? 


Mr. Speaker, the action of this administration on the Mexican 
situation is in strict accord with the Democratic platform of 
this year. That plafform declares that— 


The Monroe doctrine is reasserted as a principle of Democratic faith. 
The doctrine guarantees the independent Republics of the two Americas 
against aggression from another continent. It implies, as well, the 
nos: scrupulous regard upon our part for the sovereignty of each of 

em. 

The want of a stable, responsible government in Mexico, capable of 
repressing and punishing marauders and bandit bands, who have not 
only taken the lives and seized and 3 the property of American 
citizens in that country, but have insolently invaded our soil, made war 
upon and murdered our people thereon, has rendered it m tem- 
porarily to occupy, by our armed forces, a portion of the territory of that 
r State. Until, by the restoration of law and order therein, a 
repetition of such incursions is improbable, the necessity for their re- 


maining must continue, 

Intervention, bape as it does, mintar Mp yg is revolting 
to the people of the United States, notwithstanding the provocation to 
that course has been at, and should be resorted to, if at all, only as 
a last resort. The stubborn resistance of the President and his ad- 
visers to every demand and 8 to enter upon It is creditable alike 
to thém and to the people in whose name he speaks. 


Mr. Speaker, the Washington Post, on June 17, 1916, edi- 
torially speaking on this question, agrees with this contention 
of the Democratic platform and says: 

f IF INTERVENTION SHOULD COME, 


Diplomatic representatives of several Governments are reported to 
have made inquiries recently at the Department of State concerning 
the intentions of the United States toward Mexico, and particulari 
as to the possibility of intervention. These representatives are sa 
to have expr e solicitude of their Governments in the matter 
and to have extended an offer of good offices in the hope of effectin 
a mutually satisfactory arrangement between the United States an 
Mexico which would avoid intervention. 

There is no desire to intervene in Mexico, so far as public opinion 
has expressed itself in this country. The latest expression is by the 
Democratic national convention, which deprecates intervention and 
holds that it should be avoided if ble. There does not appear to 
be any difference of opinion on that score. Probably men of every 
political party would subscribe to the Democratic sentiment. 


The Current Opinion, a nonpartisan literary journal, in its 
current issue makes the following statements relating to the 
President’s Mexican policies, and I fully agree with the writer's 
observations and conclusions. They are as follows, viz: 

[From the Current Opinion for September.] 

WHY SECRETARY LANE IS “ MOST PROUD" OF OUR MEXICAN POLICY. 

Cne defense ot the President’s Mexican policy that has attracted 
much attention is that made several weeks ago in an interview in the 
New York World by Secretary Lane. Mr. Lane began by declaring that 
this policy is one of the things of which, as a mem of the administra- 
tion, he is most poet. for it shows so well the President's “ abounding 
faith: in humanity, his profound philosophy of democracy, and his 


unshakable belief in the ultimate triumph of liberty, justice, and right.” 
not m weak an vacillating. 


exico can become a good neighbor 
ct them unless we are prepared not oniy 


as a 
of the Monroe doctrine, there is growing up in the New World a civiliza- 
tion that will make old-time revolutionary methods impossible. 

We have so . the Monroe doctrine that we are virtually the 
copartners of the Republics to the south of us, and to proclaim that the 
violation of their constitutional laws would not in the slightest inter- 
fere with our recognition of a conspiracy to murder lawful executives 
and overthrow th established republican forms of government would 
have been rightly considered by the American people as the most cow- 
ardly and short-sighted policy imaginable. Condemnation would have 
arisen not only from the people of the United States, but from all 
the nations of the Pan American Union.” 

WHY WP WENT TO VERA CRUZ. 

Perhaps the most significant said by Mr. Lane was his state- 
ment that “we did not go to Vera % to force Huerta to salute the 
flag; we did fe there to show Mexico that we were in earnest in our 
2 that Huerta must go, and he went before our forces were with- 

wn.’ 


Mr. Speaker, last year President Wilson sought to settle this 
vexed Mexican question by the aid of a delegation from this 
country and several of the South American Republics, which 
met at his request in Canada, a like delegation from Mexico. 
This conference failed to result in any definite settlement. 
Again this year he has succeeded in having three commissioners 


„ 


from each country to meet at New London, Conn., for the same 
purpose. They are now in session at that place. The following 
newspaper report from the Washington Post sets forth some of 
their proceedings, and is as follows, viz: 
[From the Washington Post, Sept. 7, 1916.) 
COMMISSIONERS nar GROWTH OF CONSTITUTIONAL POWER—SES- 
THREE HOURS—CABRERA 


SION LASTS PRESIDES AND OUTLINES PUR- 
POSES OP CARRANZA DELEGATES—DE FACTO GOVERNMENT HAS GAINED 
STRENGTH DAILY SINCE RECOGNITION, SAYS JOINT STATEMENT. 


New Loxpox, CONN., September 6. 


An acne of views, in which consideration was given to the 
“growth, control, and strength of the constitutional government” in 
Mexico, marked the first formal conference here to-day of the Mexican 
and American commissioners appointed to bring about an amicable 
and permanent settlement of international difficulties. 

mammary of the proceedings issued at the conclusion of the meet- 
ing alluded to the de facto Mexican Government as having “ become 
every day stronger during the last two years and in particular since 
the recognition of the government. 


CABRERA OUTLINES PURPOSES, 


This summary, 22 upon by as Cabrera and Franklin K. Lane, 
eames of the Mexican and erican delegations, respectively, fol- 
ows : 
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“This morning’s session lasted three hours, from 10 to 1, during 
which Mr, Cabrera presided. The first matter of importance was the 
ne sg of mutual credentials. In accordance with the Mexican 
orm of N conferences, Mr. Cabrera made a declaration of the 
pupone of the Mexican members of the commission, waldi it was their 
uty to fulfill in every way possible the great respon bilit. 
them by First Chief that they stood comm! 
ing their full powers to bringing to a conclusion this conference in 
2 manner as would be most profitable to Mexico and the United 

“After that, Mr. Cabrera stated that it was the desire of the Mexican 
members of the commission that the fullest information should be 
given to the commission regarding all matters involved, and that they 
were quite ready to meet the Americans in a spirit of utmost frankness, 


PROGRESS IN MEXICO REVIEWED. 


“The members of the commission then ex views in 
about the situation in Mexico, and especially on the border, 
view to making a preparatory study of the subject. Durin 
ference the commissioners reviewed the growth, control, and strength 
of the Constitutional Government, which has become every day stronger 
during the last two years, and in particular since the recognition of the 
constitutional de facto government, showing that order was being 
established throughout the Republic, railroad service being extended, 
tine six commissioners and two secretaries attended the conference. 
at the conclusion of which the party returned to the presidential 
yacht Mayflower to spend the afternoon cruising. The next meeting 
will be held on Friday. 

Mr. Speaker, the most conimendable and yet the most severely 
criticized act of President Wilson’s administration relating to 
Mexico is his refusal to recognize Huerta as the President of 
Mexico. If he had done so, this Government would thereby 
have recognized all of the acts, lawful or unlawful, committed 
by him after such acknowledgment; and it is well known that 
Huerta when deposed was preparing to validate many large 
oil, mining land and other grants made by his pretended gov- 
ernment to many wealthy corporate and private despoilers of 
the people of Mexico. Under the Monroe doctrine this Goy- 
ernment, if it had recognized Huerta, would have thereby made 
itself morally, if not legally, bound to have forced the Mexican 
Government to make these grants good at some time in the 
future. President Wilson in refusing to recognize Huerta has 
done both the people of Mexico and this country the greatest 
possible serviee. Mr. Speaker, many of the*Republican Mem- 
bers of Congress have by their votes indorsed the President's 
action in keeping out of war with Mexico, and all other nations 
as well; and having thus voted, are they not now estopped, in 
honor at least, from condemning the President for doing the 
very things that they have by their votes, in their respective 
Houses, indorsed? 

Mr. Hughes in his recent speeches likewise repudiates and 
denounces many of the wise laws passed by the Democrats dur- 
ing this administration, Among the measures so denounced 
by him are the preparedness measure, for which over $600,000,000 
are to be expended; yet he says this amount is insufficient to 
properly defend this country from foreign invasions, and in the 
next breath he denounces this administration for extravagance. 
It seems to be impossible for a Democrat to please this hyper- 
critical fault-finding office seeker. 

Mr. Hughes will have a difficult time evolving any issue that 
will not entail a repudiation of many of the congressional 
leaders of his own party. z 

If he thinks it expedient to adopt a strong attitude on the 
submarine controversy, which President Wilson settled by ob- 
taining a full recognition of American rights under international 
law and bringing about the cessation of submarine warfare, he 
will have to repudiate the 101 Republican Representatives who 
voted against tabling the McLemore resolution and thus regis- 
tered themselves in favor of a surrender of American rights. 
Incidentally, he will have to read out of the Republican Party 
the 12 Republican United States Senators who voted against 
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tabling the Gore resolution, which involved a similar surrender 
when President Wilson was forcing the recognition of American 
rights. 

There were 12 Republicans in the Senate who voted for the 
administration’s trade commission bill, and, while there was no 
record vote in the House, several score Republicans voted for 
the trade commission bill there. 

The Republican Party in its platform has indorsed the tariff 
commission method of handling the tariff. Before that plank 
was adopted by the Republican Party, the Democratic adminis- 
tration had introduced the Rainey tariff commission bill in 
Congress, and it will become a law in a few weeks. And the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, representing the 
business men of the Nation, Republican and Democratic and 
Progressive, has indorsed the Rainey bill. 

One hundred and twelve Republicans and four Progressives 
voted with the Democratic majority for the good roads bill in 
the House. One hundred and four Republicans and three Pro- 
gressives voted for the administration’s rural credit bill. 

If Charles E. Hughes, the Republican candidate for President, 
makes an issue of the Federal Reserve System, established by 
the Democratic administration, is he going to read out of his 
party the 33 Republicans who voted for the measure in the 

ouse? 

Will he repudiate the 16 Progressives, the 1 Independent, and 
the Republicans who voted with the 248 Democrats in establish- 
ing the sound banking and currency law which has been ap- 
proved by the public and the banking world? 

Will he also repudiate the 7 Republicans who voted for the 
measure in the Senate? 

Mr. Speaker, during the fair at Vernon, Tex., last October, 
ex-Goy. Colquitt, in a public address, viciously and unjustly 
attacked President Wilson’s Mexican policy. I replied to his 
malicious mouthings and uncalled-for statements in an address 
the next day. I resolutely defended and upheld the Democratic 
administration and specifically approved President Wilson’s 
Mexican policy. For some unaccountable reasons—mainly, I 
think, because we remained in Washington and did not go in 
person to Texas and defend the administration and ourselves— 
we, Senator Curserson and myself, were both defeated in the 
July Democratic primaries, Marvin Jones, of Amarillo, defeating 
me, and Colquitt defeating Senator Curserson. Under the laws 
in force in Texas, United States Senators can have a second pri- 
“‘mary—or run-off primary—while candidates for Congress can 
not. Jones received more votes than I, but did not receive one- 
half of the votes of the district, and could we have had a second 
election I could have defeated Jones as easily as CULBERSON 
defeated Colquitt. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the most influential—Christian Science, 
nonpartisan—church papers in this country, in its last issue, has 
this to say editorially relative to Colquitt’s defeat in Texas for 
the United States Senate. It is as follows: 

TEXAS’S VERDICT. 


The 3 of former Gov. Oliver B. Colquitt in the Democratic pri- 
maries just held in Texas makes certain the return to the United States 
Senate of CHARLES A. CuLBERSON, now head o udiciary 5 
and one of the 1 — of the legislative lieutenants supporting the Pr 
dent in his party and natio policies. Under ordinary conditions the 
victery of Senator 9 would indicate that Texas was remain 
true to a tradition that — 5 or the South count for more in nation 
affairs than it otherwise might. The South is not so apt to insist on 
rotation In office as are the North and West. It tests men in the lower 
House, keeps them there for years, and usually selects its Senators from 
men who have shown themselves serviceable and sagacious as 9 

therefore, get an increment of ‘oP author 
a of government, and a weight uthority 
al even when its pan tors and engrase 
4 9 5 fm as now, they have the Executive with 
them, it is not surprising ative history is made at a fast 

Senator ERSON’S sn trang been won under unusual condi 
which deserve notice. He has had arrayed against him all the ‘ais: 
sentient elements of the border section of a State next to the Mexican 
line, because he has stood forth as a defender of the President’s Mexican 


are in “opposition.” 


policy. Upon him also has been centered the opposition of those Texan 
who are of German origin and affiliations and e President 
this large and influential section 


because of his foreign policy. 
of the electorate is unanimous e is not true. But it is 
known that Senator CuLBERSON was not so satistacto a candidate to 
many voters of this group as was his rival. e had formally 
mare both 1 — 8 and the European pee a of the President, 
ooked upon as an antiadministration candidate. 
fie decided tent desde that the President is not to be disciplined 
or repudiated by the section from which he draws Ae large part of his 
strength in the popular and the electoral vote. eny as a whole 
supports his Mexican policy he need not, it would seem, be concerned 
about the coming action of other Southern States with 5 immediate 
interest in the controversy. 
Senator CULBERSON’S victory in the primaries insures his reelection, 
so feeble is the Republican opposition in that Empire State. He hag 
had a fight within his party to meet and defeat, and, victorious now, 
he will not know later Pinte rigors of a contest such as his associate, 
Senator CHARLES F. JOHNSON, of ne, has been passing through. 
Mr. Cutperson’s triumph, nevertheless, hg been more than ordinary, 
for he has stood by his party chief and his policies when the President 
has needed stanch friends, and he has given his party associates in 
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Texas a chance to re that they take a national view of contemporary 
duties of the Sta 

Mr. Speaker, tha Times, published at Wichita Falls, Tex.. has 
this to say in an editorial in regards to Colquitt's defeat: 

A NOTABLE VICTORY. 

The “ run-off” Pe primary was held in Texas on 3 
The result was a notable victory for the 5 quitt, 
who was high man in the regular primary, suffered a loss in his ss 
and Senator CULBERSON, who was second in the regular primary, was 
renominated by more than 75,000 majority. 

Senator CULBERSON carried every border coun 
This fact is notable for the reason that Mr. olquitt was an ultra- 
advocate of Mexican intervention. He also had the active support ef 
the German Alliance and German politicians. The people of the border 
counties declined to support him, while many of the German-Americans 
in eee evidently 3 to follow their false leaders. 

e must have been some change of sentiment since the 
Taip p ary. Then Colquitt had a lead over CULBERSON of more than 
5 the later primary Colquitt lost approximately 35,000, while 

Senator Cungmrson won more than 60,000. 

To be sure, some of this gain is to be accounted for by the droppin 
out of three other candidates, whose vote went to CULBERSON, but no 
all of it is explained on that line. Much of it indicates a pronounced 
growth of administration popularity during the last 60 days. 


Mr. Speaker, the wisdom of the course pursued by President 
Wilson in recognizing Gen. Carranza as the chief power in 
Mexico and in refusing to recognize Huerta is made apparent 
at the present time in this, that the condition of Mexico is 
to-day far better than at any time since Huerta had Madero 
murdered and declared himself the dictator of Mexico. 

The El Paso (Tex.) Herald, on the Sth day of this month, in 
an editorial, publishes the following statement: 

INCREASING THE MEXICAN TAX BURDEN, 


e Carranza government is showing some evidences of a desire to 
rehabilitate Mexico to the end that a stable government may be re- 
established. The reported return of confiscated properties to thelr 
owners, the extension of amnesty to certain classes of citizens who had 
been thou aurak proscribed forever, the reversion of railroads to the com- 
panies which own them, and the invitation to mining corporations to 
tions are instances in point. 

The latest decree of Gen. Carranza, increasing taxes, shows that the 
first chief and his advisers feel the need for getting cash in the treas- 
ury through lawful means to meet current governmental expenses and 
to 2 for paving the interest on national obligations which other- 
wise will soon pressing heavily. 


On the 6th day of this month the same paper published the 
following telegram, viz: 
[From the El Paso Daily Herald, Sept. 6.] 
TRADE BETWEEN MEXICO AND UNITED STATES, NEW RECORD, 
New YORK, September 6. 


es by the United States customs service shows 
ae and the United States in the year ending 


with one exception, 


A com Sarada of fi 
that tra 
June 30 tte all records. 
rts from Mexico were $97,676,544 — $77,612,691 in 1915 
92, 250 566 in 1914, the former high record year. 
„308.542, a gain of $14,000,000 
Combining imports and exports, 


Im 
and 

Expo: rts to Mexico amounted to 
over 1915 and 510,000,000 over * 
the total of 1910 was the in the history of the trade between 
the two countries, the exact fi s for the year being $145,985,086, 
compared with $131,927,266 in 4913. the foriner high record year for 
commerce both ways. The figures do not include precious metals. 


These statements by a Republican paper published on the 
border of Mexico evidences the wisdom of President Wilson's 
policies in Mexico, and will, we believe, be so received by the 
unbiased, thinking voters of this country in the coming Novem- 
ber election, and I believe that his wise statesmanlike course 
will then be fully indorsed by his reelection. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I desire to present a recent maga- 
zine article from the pen of one of the ablest men in this coun- 
try, Mr. David Starr Jordan, which article was published in 
the last issue of the Sunset (Cal.) Magazine, relating to the 
Mexican situation, and I fully concur in his conclusions as 
therein set forth. The article is as follows, viz: 

WHAT or THE NATION ?— PACIFISM AND THE PRESIDENCY—THE ace 
CAN REVOLUTION— SALVAGE. 
[By David Starr Jordan, chancellor of Setora University; director 
World Peace Foundation.] 
PACIFISM AND THE PRESIDENCY. 

Mr. Roosevelt is reported to have said the other day, on the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Hughes, that “the only difference between the two 
nominees a barber could remove in 10 minutes.” 

This statement involves a profound truth. Mr. Hughes was nomi- 
nated because the body of the people have the serious belief that the 
fo 8 poli he would represent would be in all essential respects 
eget eal with that of Mr. Wilson. He would honorably keep us out 


war. 

The people at large are in no mood for antics or heroics so far as 
our foreign policy is concerned. They uphold the protest st viola- 
tions of international law which directly concern us, and they will not 
` t against Germany nor Mexico nor any other nation for the acts 

their war-mad Sroups nor at the 1 75 of the hat of any war-mad 
— 5 of our own. he conception of honor which ‘es war in- 
oe is found in the duelist’s code and is unworthy of a civilized 
nation 

In the matter of foreign relations, Mr. Wilson sails an uncharted sea, 
Every day matters Jaranan for which eee adic furnishes no adequate 
precedeat. Minor es he may have made, dealing with Ger- 
many or Great Britain, as well as with Mexico. uk thes these errors, if 
such they be, have done no permanent mischief. 
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Mexico is giving promise of ability to solve her own problems better 
than we could solve them for her. The Pangermanist faction in the 
Imperial cvancils, the group which plunged Germany into war and 
made “scrap paper” of international obligations, is out of power and 
in spite of a temporary recrudescence, seems nently credited. 
The fact that our Nation stands out of the conflict on. a basis of 
international law and of friendship with all peoples will bank very 
9 12 when the final settlement comes. 

f we wish to find valid reasons for voting nst Mr. Wilson, and 
I admit that there are some, we must not look for them in his foreign 
policy, for no one has zee suggested anything better. That he has, 
with honor kept us cut of war our people will hold to his credit. 
That Mr. Hughes under like conditions would probably do the same 
thing is the great reason why the rank and file of his party, against 
the will of the “old guard,“ insisted on nominating bim. 

It is easy to sneer at the pacifist in a world which has become war 
mad. But no man who is not believed to be pacifist at heart can in 
these days be elected President of the United States. 


THE MEXICAN REVOLUTION. 


The revolution in Mexico was an uprising against the very same type 
of medieval wrongs which provoked the French Revolution more than 
a century ago. The Mexico of Porfirio Diaz had its land in the posses- 
sion of a few thousand persons, whose ancestors gained the titles 
through favoritism. ‘The people were serfs, fixed to the land through 
debts beyond their power to liquidate, pald a few cents a day through 
group bosses or pardones. Huge estates were in the hands of religious 
societies. There were no free schools worth the name, no sanitation, 
and no outlook. The munici ties lost their freedom to act, being con- 
trolled by political chiefs, “ jefes politicos” appointed by the President, 
Meanwhile enormous concessions, running into millions and hundreds 
of millions, had been granted to foreigners, in most cases with no con- 
sideration of any consequence. While Mexico is rich almost beyond 
compare in natural resources—oil, metals, agriculture, forests—no part 
of this wealth reached the Mexican people. It was all absorbed by 
“ cientificos,” clericos,“ “ concessionariles, bankers, and foreign cor- 

rations, British, American, and German, Some day, perhaps, an 
nternational judicial commission may have to decide on the validity 


of these holdings 
Meanwhile revolutions can not o backward. Mexico can no more 
az than France to the days of 


o back to the days of Porfirio 
fo is nd comes to the surface. The 


When the lid is off the bri 
lid of justice was off in the days of Diaz and Carranza has not been 
able to get it put back. Meanwhile a great wound must heal from 
within. It Is not for Carranza or any other leader to redeem Mexico. 
It is a problem for the Mexican ple, and at it they are working 
assiduously. In the State of Yucatan 2,400 free schools exist now, as 
against 200 in 1914. In Yucatan the great estates have been purchased 
and divided among small farmers, these 3 their titles if they 
fail to cultivate the land. Prohibition has been introduced into some 
States, and baseball and “pelote” have taken the place of bull fights. 
olitico” has been everywhere abolished, and everywhere 
fo” or township is to be a center of local de- 
velopment. ‘ourteen of the 27 States are following the example of 
Yucatan. Notable among these are Michoacan, Vera Cruz, Jalisco, 
Queretaro, and Aguas Calientes. The regions in more or less discord 
are the boundary States, as Chihuahua and Tamaulipas, the mining 
States where thousands of men are out of employment suffering from 
hunger until railways, mines, and smelters reopen, and the State of 
Morelos, where the untamed Indian, Zapata, has expelled or extirpated 
all property owners, Spanish or foreign. Our journals pay little atten- 
tion to these matters; as a Mexican leader has observed, they give 
more notice to a chance holdup of a train than to the regeneration and 
pacification ef a whole State. 

So far as I can see, there are but three ways of helping—to giye 
sympathetic, Intelligent observation to her problems, to loan money or 
credit, on terms not iuinous to the borrowers, and, most important, to 
give efficient help to her system of education. 
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The Eight-Hour Law. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
7 Monday, September 4, 1916.. 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, the essential fea- 
tures of the eight-hour day for the protection of humanity have 
been so well established it would be a waste of time and space 
to undertake to enlarge upon them, but the application of the 
eight-hour day to the railroads is essential for the proper preser- 
vation of the physical and mental resources of the men employed 
in the great transportation service of the country, which is re- 
quired for the safety of the traveling public and efficient service 
to the business world. 

In my speech of August 11 (p. 12516 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD) I showed where the great brotherhoods of railroad em- 
ployees had paid out upward of $98,000,000 in death and dis- 
ability benefits. These organizations have done much for the 
uplift, the welfare, and the enlightenment of their membership. 
They have improved working conditions, relieved distress, and 
been great defenders of humanity. 

On the other side, we have the great trusts of the country 
which control our transportation facilities, as the Stanley Steel 
‘Trust committee investigation disclosed that the directors of 
the Steel Trust had control of transportation lines capitalized 
at over $10,000,000,000. If that be true, the Rockefellers, the 
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Morgans, and the other Wall Street crowd, representing the 
frenzied financiers of the country, of course, control in the main 
the balance of the transportation lines of the country. 

We have an abundance of statistical and other information 
disclosing the methods of this crowd of financial and commercial 
pirates. On September 2, page 13682 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, I pointed out to you how the Union Pacific Railroad 
Co. corruptly soaked over 580,000,000 of water into its standing 
indebtedness by paying the proceeds of a bond issue to its stock- 
holders as an extra dividend. On the same day I called atten- 
tion to the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, a part of the Pennsylvania 
system, which on account of the enormous profits made in the 
last year increased its capital stock from thirty to fifty million 
dollars, which was distributed at a very profitable price to its 
stockholders of record. During the period from 1900 to 1910 
alone, 18 representative railroads traversing all sections of the 
country gave away in bonuses to their stockholders the huge sum 
of $450,414,992, while 8 western roads distributed upward of $250,- 
000,000 in the same way. Syndicates of bankers and financiers, 
formed by the small coterie of men who have been foremost in 
looting the roads of the country, have made enormous profits by 
stock manipulations and transactions. The tragedies of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, the Alton, and the Frisco,“ 
which I pointed out in detail in my speech of August 11, are 
familiar to practically all of us. In the New Haven case alone 
the stockholders are now suing the officials of the road for the 
recovery of some $203,000,000, of which they were defrauded by 
the trickery and treachery of the“ inner ring” of directors who 
controlled the operation of the roads. 

As was to be expected, the prostituted public press rushed to 
the assistance of the big business crooks of the country who 
control the railroads, in defeating the men from securing equity 
and justice and, of course, these same corrupt newspapers will 
advocate an increase in freight rates if it can be shown by the 
juggling of the railroad corporations that the S-hour day 
costs more than the 10-hour day. From their way of reasoning, 
it would be a miscarriage of justice to reduce the dividends on 
the billions of counterfeit capital known as watered stock that is 
being loaded on the railroads of the country. 

You can be assured that the Chicago Tribune, with its supposed 
great influence, will do its best to secure a continuation of the 
robbery and plunder of the masses of the people by the big trust- 
owned transportation lines, as is indicated by the following 
editorial: j 

[From the Chicago. Tribune, Aug. 5, 1916.] 
POLITICAL TERRORISM AT WASHINGTON, 

Representative ADAMSON, of Geo , chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, seems to be breathing forth flame. He intimates that 
if the railroad managers do not accept the President's proposal a law 
establishing the eight-hour day will be passed gy Noe shes 

The threat throws the situation which Mr. Wilson's peace diplomacy 
has developed into high reliet. The American public would do well to 
observe it and let itself be heard emphatically. Mr. Wilson's control 
of Congress just before election seems to be complete, but the gravi 
of his blunder ought to arouse public opinion to a state before whi 
even party subserviency will hesitate. 

When this Georgia stateman threatens to force a wage concession of 
fifty millions on the railroads, which {s eventually upon the public, he 
undertakes a responsibility Congress will think twice before assuming. 
Such a law, as the public will soon fully realize, is not a Umitation of 
labor law but a wage increase pure and simple. Furthermore, unless 
explicitly restricted in its operations in favor of a small class of the 
highest paid wage earners in the country—an obvious injustice—it will 
force increases of y for other classes of railroad employees to an 
amount which has been estimated at over $225,000,000. 

d the enactment of such a law by Congress would establish morally 
the dah 45 of the eight-hour basic ang 9 the country, re- 
gardless of special conditions as to locality and industry. 

If it be conceded that democratic industrialism is moving steadily 
toward shorter hours and her pay, and liberals crete where approve 
the tendency, only. an ignoramus or a demagogue would dare to pro- 
pose to force such a change at once, in de ce of our complicated 
ecco of finance and industrial organization, national and inter- 

0 . 
Ta That such a threat should be made shows the quality of the states- 
manship we are afflicted with at this moment in Washington. It is 
no exaggeration to say, what the country should lose no time in realiz- 


ing, that the political manipulation by the President and his allies of 
the present wage controversy is a peril to the prosperity and peace of 
the Nation unprecedented for nearly a generation. Not only has the 


President struck a vicious blow at the principle of peaceful adjustment 
of industrial disputes, but he and his political supporters are threaten- 
ing to force upon the country a precipitate revolution of economic con- 
ditions the consequence of which will be costly if not ruinous to every 
individual and every class in the country. 

If ApAMSON’s threat were carried out, not only would the cost of 
transportation be raised by a staggering amount, thus raising the cost 
of living rey ieam Y for every class from the day laborer up, but a 
period of industrial disorder would be inaugurated which would make 
short work of our present prosperity. 

It is time that sanity N e in Washington and the irresponsible 
terrorism of demagogic politics be brought to an abrupt close. 

Of course the agents of the corporations have made many 
believe that the increase in freight rates received about a year 
ago was due to the increased cost of labor, but the fact of the 


matter is that the labor cost has been reduced 100 per cent in 
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the last 15 or 20 years, due to the increased productive power 
and efficiency of the railroad employees. Labor power is costing 
the railroads less and less in proportion to the value it creates, 
and it is estimated that a train crew now hauls over three times 
the tonnage it did a few years ago. 

I am sincerely of the opinion that if the administration had 
kept its hands off this controversy, the railroad men would 
have secured the eight-hour day, with time and one-half for 
overtime, which would have resulted in a real eight-hour day. 
One of my reasons for forming this opinion was due to my asso- 
ciation with some of the representative railroad men, who ex- 
pressed the desire that Congress and the administration keep 
out of it, confident in the belief that if left alone they could 
secure their demands even without a strike. I am also firmly 
of the opinion that if the President in his first proposition to 
the brotherhoods had not mentioned an increase in freight rates, 
his proposition would not have been turned down by the represen- 
tatives of the railroad companies; but, of course, when they pic- 
tured a fifty or one hundred million dollar increase the railroads 
were going to stand out and endeavor to secure legislation that 
would guarantee the increase as long as there was any indica- 
tion that such legislation could be secured. After the President 
failed to get the representatives of the railroad corporations to 
agree to his proposition, they gave as their reason their firm 
stand for the principle of arbitration; which, of course, was 
deception, because the railroads have persistently refused to arbi- 
trate with any labor organization which they considered not 
strong enough to enforce their demands. Their motto is, “Arbi- 
trate with the strong and fight the weak.” The representatives 
of the trusts of the country never have stood for any principle 
that was in the interest of humanity. Their main object in life 
is to extract from the public the greatest amount of money for 
the least possible service rendered, regardless of the effect of 
their system upon the welfare of the people of the country. 

If the President would have lent his infiuence to the resolution 
that I introduced, providing that the President should take over 
the roads and operate them in case the companies failed to do 
so, the disaster to the public would have been easily averted, 
the men would have secured their demands, and it would not 
have cost anyone a penny, except that it might have deprived 
a few of these parasites upon our national progress of a small 
portion of the exorbitant profits they have been reaping from 
the people for many years. But, instead of this, the President 
comes to Congress recommending six distinct propositions, which 
if accepted as a whole would have been destructive to the inter- 
ests of the organized workers of the country. 

The 8-hour law was passed as an emergency measure, hang- 
ing on to it a provision providing for an observation com- 
mission,” as though the S-hour day was something new that 
had to be tried out and experimented with, when, in fact, more 
than 20 per cent of the railroad mileage of the country is now 
operated under the 8-hour system as economically and with 
greater efficiency than those operating under the 10-hour day. 
We have also recently had a very exhaustive investigation by 
the Industrial Relations Commission, directed by Hon. Frank 
Walsh, a very able and conscientious gentleman, with sincere 
purposes in disclosing facts and rendering service to the great 
masses of the people; and one of the principal recommendations 
of that commission was the general adoption of the eight-hour 
day as an essential to the proper preservation of the physical and 
mental resources of the working masses. 

We also have an abundance of information showing the enor- 
mous increase in the earnings of the railroads of the country. 
In a statement recently issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission it was shown that 155 of the largest roads of the 
country increased their net profits in 1916 over 1915 by over 
$278,000,000. Taking individual lines, we find that the Soo” 
line earned 22 per cent last year; the Louisville & Nashville, 
17 per cent; and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, whose presi- 
dent, Hale Holden, was chosen as the spokesman of the rail- 
roads in this controversy, earned over 20 per cent, and has spent 
in the last 15 years over $100,000,000 on extensions and improve- 
ments, paid for out of surplus earnings. The net profits of the 
railroads for the year ending June 30, 1916, is over four times 
the amount the railroads themselves say it would cost them to 
adopt the eight-hour day with time and one-half for overtime. 

This ought to be sufficient information to convince anyone that 
the railroads could easily pay whatever increase resulted from 
this change, even the $60,000,000 that they claim it would cost; 
but, of course, their figures in regard to this are erroneous. 
There are three kinds of liars—the regular liar, the dammed liar, 
and the statistician; and while figures will not lie, liars will 
figure. I claim, and it is concurred in by every practical rail- 
road man I know, that the application of the S-hour day will 
cost very little, if any, more than the 10-hour day; but by hav- 
ing this “ observation commission” the corporations in control 


of the railroads of the country will see to it that in this ex- 
perimental period the 8-hour day will cost all they claim it will. 
They will do this by overloading the trains and other trickery 
and chicanery, in the art of which they are past masters. I 
was opposed fo this feature of the eight-hour-day bill, but, on ac- 
count of being confronted with a great crisis and tie-up of the 
great transportation facilities of the country, which meant 
destitution and suffering, because I realized that, due to the 
conditions existing in Congress, it could not be passed otherwise, 
and, further, because the representatives of the brotherhoods 
agreed to it, I supported the bill. r 

However, I want to warn the organized-labor people now that 
they must be alert. The President of the United States is very 
insistent in his recommendations and, with the influence of the 
big-business interests of the country with him, he will be able 
to exercise a great power on Congress, and I will be pleasantly 
surprised if it is not undertaken to put his recommendations as 
a whole on the statute books of the United States before the 
Sixty-fourth Congress ends. His first recommendation is the 
“immediate provision for the enlargement and administrative 
reorganization of the Interstate Commerce Commission,” and, 
judging from his last two appointments, Mr. Hall and Mr. 
Daniels—men who were committed to the railroad view—which 
appointments were made shortly before the recent 5 per cent 
increase in freight rates, which amounted to eighty or one hun- 
dred million dollars, it is reasonable to infer that this provision 
means the appointment of men who are in sympathy with the 
railroads and would favor another 5 per cent increase in rates. 

The second and third recommendations provide for the enact- 
ment of the eight-hour day and the appointment of the ob- 
servation commission,” which I have already referred to. In 
regard to the eight-hour day, of course, any friend of labor, 
especially under the conditions that existed, was in favor of the 
passage of legislation providing for the eight-hour day, but 
there is a great difference of opinion among representative labor 
men in regard to securing the eight-hour day by legislative en- 
actment. The president of the American Federation of Labor 
has stated that he believes in securing improved working condi- 
tions by the activities of the workers through their organiza- 
tions, excepting, of course, Government employees. That sec- 
tion of the bill in regard to railroad employees who are actually 
engaged in the operation of trains may cause litigation and keep 
the organizations in the courts for a number of years, with the 
additional expense caused thereby. 


The fourth recommendation is “ explicit approval by the Con- 
gress of the consideration by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of any increase in freight rates to meet such additional 
expenditures by the railroads as may have been rendered neces- 
sary by the adoption of the eight-hour day, and so forth.” ; and 
the fifth, the most vicious, perhaps, of them all, suggests “an 
amendment of the existing Federal statute which provides for 
the mediation, conciliation, and arbitration of such controversies 
as the present by adding to it a provision that in case the 
methods of accommodation now provided for should fail, a full 
public investigation of the merits of every such dispute shall 
be instituted and completed before a strike or lockout may law- 
fully be attempted.” This provision, according to the spokes- 
man of the representatives of the brotherhoods in Washington, 
Mr. A. B. Garretson, can never be countenanced by the labor 
people. 

The following is an extract from Mr. Garretson's statement 
before the Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate when 
considering the recommendations of the President: 


As before stated, we have ha ARAA pre the legislative as the 
proper method for the establishm the workday, but in this 
stance we have given in to those who have come to us in our adhe- 
sion to the passage of this eight hour-day law accompanied by the 
requirements found in that section placing the wage, pending certain 
investigations, at this aragi signs gno we have oniy drawn attention to 
one other therein. t seems to us, and it bas 
been stated to us, that the ante: 8 tor the men in the event the 
companies refuse to conform thereto under the law would be a suit tor 
5 That would be about as valuable to the membership as 
mpulsory arbitration act would be to a single individual, es he 
wou d stand just about as much show. 

f that was placed = the basis that all of the other enactments 
‘runing railway 6 a ey — laced—that where violations 
take place suit wo vernment, like in the safety- 
appliance act and in the . act then you have introduced a 
measure that has merit to make what we are owing at least more 
palatable. I say to you on behalf of these four brotherhoods that the 
panapos of that act alone with these provisions furnishes the one agency 
that wiH produce an absolute settlement of the W 9 because 
it embodies what we accepted the first day, or the Sy ae e Presi- 
dent made his proposition, and waived more than 50 per cent of the 
judgment which up to that time to us a religion. As for the 
other mea: no influence that can be brought te bear on these 
ever induce them willingly to accept that act, or what 


escri 
The CHAIRMAN. ae what do you . — now? 
Mr. GARRETSON. compulsory in vate act. 


* - * * * y 0 
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I want to place on record here the protest of every laboring man 
Aa tage ie by these brotherhoods against the possible passage of any- 
th ne that savors of ee men stay at work during the period of what 
would happen here with the existing causes between the railways and 
their employees, assuming for the moment that a certain amount of 
disintegration would take place on the other side, or that they should 
play the game for all it is worth. 

This, I might say, is the view of every representative labor 
man in the country. It is the one inherent principle from which 
they shall never recede. : 

The sixth recommendation provides for “the lodgment in 
the hands of the Executive of the power, in case of military 
necessity, to take control of such portions and such rolling stock 
of the railways of the country as may be required for military 
use and to operate them for military purposes, with the au- 
thority to draft into the military service of the United States 
such train crews and administrative officials as the circum- 
stances require for their safe and efficient use.” 

Such legislation, in my opinion, would be most dangerous and 
vicious. It would be making a “czar” or a “ kaiser” out of the 
President, putting in his hands the power to absolutely control 
any effort on the part of the wage workers of the country to 
improve their conditions, and finally, the President says, We 
should make all arbitral awards judgments by record of a court 
of law in order that their interpretation and enforcement may 
lie, not with one of the parties to the arbitration, but with an 
impartial and authoritative tribunal.” 

It seems to me that the recommendations of the President as 

a whole, if put upon our statute books, would destroy absolutely 
the activities of the workers of the country through their organi- 
zations and make them industrial slaves by law. Of course, the 
great percentage of unorganized workers are now made indus- 
trial slaves by the power of the trusts of the country, but cer- 
tainly the working people will not acquiesce in such legislation 
as contained in the recommendations of the President, even by 
their inactivity against it. 

The only solution of this whole transportation question is 
public ownership and operation. Among the employees of the 
railroads of the country, there are 229,000 that are not classified, 
which number no doubt include the spotters lickspittle lawyers 
employed in the small cities to keep them from taking cases 
against the companies, lobbyists, and so forth, which apparently 
it was not the intention of the company to make public. 

It is not only upon the watered stocks, which I have men- 
tioned, that the people are forced to pay large dividends, but 
also the exorbitant salaries of the officers and the abnormally 
high prices of supplies that are paid, as the railroad officials 
have interests in the companies from which they purchase 
them, as in the case of the Steel Trust. 

The Steel Trust directors owning the railroads buy rails and 
other supplies from the steel companies and pay double and 
treble the prices that they are worth. In other words, they buy 
from themselves these supplies at abnormally high prices and 
then make the public pay for them by abnormally high freight 
rates. y 

If we had public ownership and control of the operation of 
the railroads, the employees would be given shorter hours and 
better conditions, and the public would secure better service for 
less money. These improvements have been shown in every 
country where the railroads have been taken over by the State— 
that is, the working conditions for the employees have been im- 
proved and better service rendered to the public at a less cost, 
because the Government is always endeavoring to render the 
greatest service for the least money, while the greedy profit 
seekers are always endeavoring to get the most money for the 
least service. 


* Democratic Achievements.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. EVANS, 


OF MONTANA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, in the time allowed me I purpose 
to comment briefly upon the accomplishments of the Democratic 
administration. 


THE TARIFF. 


The first great piece of legislation undertaken was a revision 
of the tariff. The motive actuating the Democratic Party in 
revising the tariff was that of the public good. Republican 
revisions, as a rule, considered the welfare of the protected in- 


terests as paramount and the interest of the people as a mere 

incident. The Democrats put the people aboye every other 

consideration and presented the country with a tariff for 

revenue. Promises were redeemed (1) by an enlarged free list, 

(2) by lower duties on other goods, and (3) by an income tax. 
THE FREE LIST. 


All foodstuffs were made free, including wheat, corn, wheat 
flour, semolina, corn meal, bread, biscuit, wafers, eggs, fresh 
bacon, hams, potatoes, bananas, rye, rye flour, salt, and sugar. 

Besides these, the free list was enlarged so as to include 
agricultural implements, bituminous coal, coke, bagging for 
cotton, cash registers, sewing machines, typesetting machines, 
typewriters, shoe machinery, cement, hemp, flax, hoop iron, 
band iron, baling wire, iron ore, sole leather, upper leather, 
patent leather, split leather, belting, harness and saddle leather, 
boots and shoes, harness, cut nails and spikes, wire nails, 
horseshoes and nails, needles, tacks, printing paper, logs, tim- 
ber, boards, lumber, fence posts, shingle bolts, shingles, hubs, 
wagon blocks, ear blocks, heading blocks, clapboards, laths, 
pickets, palings, staves, ship timber, broom handles, wood pulp, 
and wool. 7 

INCOME TAX, 


In connection with the Underwood tariff act this administra- 
tion passed and put into effect an income-tax law. Under the 
operation of this statute the wealthy and well to do pay into 
the Treasury every year $200,000,000 in taxes on their enormous 
incomes, which formerly went scot free. Under Republican 
rule this gigantic sum was raised by means of a tariff on food 
and clothing, which were largely consumed by the plain people. 
Under Democratic law, this burden has been shifted from the 
poor man's bending back to the broad shoulders of those 
whose net incomes are in excess of $3,000 a year. What law 
could be more popular than this? What measure could be more 
just? What statute could more effectually lighten the load of 
those who struggle for their daily bread? Will any Republican 
candidate for office advocate a repeal of this law? 

TARIFF COMMISSION. 


Ever since the American people repudiated the Republican 
Party for foisting upon the Nation the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
law that party has in season and out advocated a tariff commis- 
sion. Believing that the American people wanted a nonpartisan 
commission to do exactly what the opposition had said they 
wanted done, the Democrats passed just such a bill. It passed 
by a handsome vote; 200 Democrats voted yes, none voted no; 
89 Republicans yes, and 139 voted against the establishment of 
just such a commission as they had told the people they wanted. 

THE CURRENCY, 

The second step toward the redemption of the promises of the 
Democratic Party was the passage of the Federal reserve bank- 
ing law, a bill for the establishment of banks and to furnish 
an elastic currency, to furnish a means of rediscounting com- 
mercial paper, and to establish a more effective supervision of 
banking in the United States. 

The old currency system which the country had endured for 
half a century was a makeshift war-time measure. It was in- 
adequate and had repeatedly wholly broken down. Under the 
old system a dozen men either owned outright or through a 
system of interlocking directorates controlled practically the 
entire money supply of the United States. The banks were 
largely engaged in the Government’s business, while under that 
system the Government could only ineffectively regulate the 
banking business. Indeed, the Money Trust had become more 
powerful than the Government itself. You will recall that in 
1907, a time of profound peace and prosperity, a handful of 
men created a business depression between the setting of one 
sun and the rising of another, and an artificial panic swept from 
Maine to California. Wall Street was the seat of the financial 
government, and as from a throne the money-mongers wiclded 
their despotic power without remorse and ruled the land without 
mercy. 

Under the present law such a panic is impossible. If any 
man has commercial paper he can go to his local bank for assist- 
ance. If the local bank has not the money it can take the paper 
and apply to the reserve bank. If the reserve bank has not 
the money, it in turn will take the paper to the Treasurer of the 
United States, and the Secretary of the Treasury will issue 
sufficient money to meet the demands of the business transactions 
of the country. This will furnish the people a large measure of 
local self-government in financial affairs. This annihilated the 
Money Trust. It will stabilize commercial conditions and encour- 
age enterprises throughout the United States. It makes forever 
impossible the manipulations of the Nation’s finances. It pro- 
vides the issuance of an elastic currency that will be forth- 
coming when the needs of the country demand, and will be 
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taken up and canceled when the needs contract. It ushers in an 
era of new freedom rich in promises of prosperity in every legiti- 
mate business and every honest enterprise. 

You will recall how in 1907 Mr. Roosevelt, then President of 
the United States, had ordered deposited in the national banks 
of the country for the purpose of moving the crops the sum of 
$50,000,000, and how it developed before the Stanley investigat- 
ing committee that $47,000,000 of this money was deposited in 
the banks of the city of New York, and when the panic was at 
its height it was loaned out at the rate of 10 per cent. For this 
money the Treasurer of the United States received no benefits, 
and the whole increment from the same went into the pockets 
of a few bankers of the city of New York. 

Yes, my friends, the day of the Money Trust is over. That 
establishment has closed its doors and gone out of business. 
The Government of the United States has gone into the banking 
business, and the banks of the country have gone out of the 
governing business. 

ANTITRUST LAW. 

Among the constructive legislation enacted by the present 
administration may be mentioned the trade-commission Dill. 
This bill makes unlawful all and every form of unfair methods 
of competition, and clothes the commission with adequate powers 
to destroy monopolies. The Clayton antitrust bill was enacted 
to supplement the Sherman law. It makes unlawful interlocking 
directorates and holding companies. The bill fixes personal re- 
sponsibility for unlawful corporate acts. Guilt is made per- 
sonal, and no longer will we witness the head of one great cor- 
poration controlling scores of other corporations. You will 
recall that anticipating the passage of this law Mr. Morgan with- 
drew from control of a score of corporations. Mr. Baker did 
likewise. Mr. Gary, of the Steel Trust, has recently severed his 
connection with half a hundred great corporations and no longer 
will it be possible for the head of one great corporation to deal 
with, buy from, and sell to another corporation of which he is 
the director and of which he is in practical control. Private 
banks will not become depositors for interstate corporations; 
supplies and equipment will be purchased in open competitive 
market, and not from fake companies, so as to rob the stock- 
holders of the railroads and other companies. As the advocate 
and sponsor of such laws as this President Wilson has made 
himself the greatest living example of developed national ethics, 
and in the passage of these laws the American people are assured 
of the existence of a new code of business ethics and the dawn 
of a new era of business practices. : 

The new freedom of the equality of opportunity for all and 
special privilege for none is here. 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


This bill provides for compensation for every employee of the 
Government who is so unfortunate as to be injured while in the 
performance of duty, unless, of course, the injury is the result 
of the voluntary act of the injured party. Men may differ about 
the details of such a measure, but the fundamental principle 
that the Government should do what it compels the private 
employer to do can admit of no dispute. 

Our civilization is so complex and life is so constituted that 
in the everyday routine of our affairs accidents will happen that 
place upon the individual a burden that is impossible for him 
to bear, and in such cases this burden should be borne by society 
at large, and it is now being recognized that this is one of the 
burdens that society at large should bear. It is for this reason 
that everybody has come to recognize the wisdom of compensa- 
tion laws. 

GOOD ROADS, 

For the last 50 years there have been intermittent efforts upon 
the part of the people to interest Congress in the question of 
Federal aid for wagon roads, but not since the days of Thomas 
Jefferson has the Congress appropriated a dollar for this pur- 
pose until a Democratic administration, after nearly 50 years 
of Republican control, heeded the wishes of the great rural popu- 
lation and appropriated eighty millions for building roads. 

SHIPPING BILL. 

At the close of the Civil War we had a merchant marine second 
to but one in the world; to-day the American flag is scarcely 
found upon the high seas. There are possibly three ways in 
which to get a merchant marine. The first is for private capital 
to build and operate the ships. The second is for the Govern- 
ment to furnish a subsidy to private concerns, and the third 
is for the Government to build and operate its own ships. 

Every possible obstacle was thrown in the way of this legisla- 
tion by the Shipping Trust of the country. They characterized 
it as “socialism gone to seed.” They feared for the stability 
of the Government if it went*into such a venture. Their desire 
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was that the Government furnish the money and let them operate 
the ships. That is largely the view of the Republican Party, 
but the Democrats believe that if the Government must furnish 
the money it shall at least control the operation of the vessels. 
Nobody doubts that the result will break down the outrageous 
rates now charged for the transportation of the fruits of our 
farms and factories and that the man with goods to ship to a 
8 market will no longer be at the mercy of the Shipping 
CHILD-LABOR LAW. 

All forward-looking people and men and women with red 
blood in their veins and love of humanity in their hearts have 
deplored the system that had grown up in this country of 
crushing out the life or stunting the body and souls of the boys 
and girls of tender age by work in mines and factories when 
they should be in school or at play, and it remained for a Demo- 
cratic administration to place this wholesome law on the statutes. 

FARM-LOAN BILL, 

Having by the Federal reserve act curbed the power of the 
Money ‘Trust and released the commercial interest from its 
thraldom, this Congress has enacted the first farm-loan bill in 
the history of this country. Every first-class European nation 
has such a law, and it is wholly inexcusable that those in con- 
trol of the Government should so long have neglected the farm- 
ers. This bill makes it possible for the most numerous class 
of our population to borrow money at not to exceed 6 per cent, 
and it will probably not cost them to exceed 5 to 54 per cent. 
A meeting of the Farm Loan Board in the city of Helena, Mont., 
recently developed the fact that the farmers of my State were 
paying in interest, commission, and other charges an average 
of twice what it will cost them under this bill. Experts have 
made estimates that this bill will save the farmers $2,000,000 
a year, And still our opponents charge that we are a party only 
of negation. 

ARMOR AND NITRATE FACTORIES. 

For years this country has been wholly at the mercy of a few 
steel corporations, who made a common bid for armor whenever 
the Government called for a supply of that commodity, Every- 
one conversant with the current topics of the day will recall 
how, when this bill was first introduced, the Armor Trust at- 
tempted to threaten and bludgeon Congress by raising the price 
of armor plate immediately required by the Government $100 
a ton, and how, when their bluff was called, begged and cajoled 
Congress and offered to furnish them this material for practi- 
cally $100 a ton less than their first bid if the Congress would 
agree not to establish a factory. Believing that so far as pos- 
sible the profits should be taken out of war, the Democratic 
Congress placed this law upon the statutes. The result will, I 
confidently predict, duplicate the result of the establishment of 
a Government powder factory a few years ago, which reduced 
the cost of powder to the Government about 50 per cent, 

EIGHT-HOUR LAW. 

In the closing hours of this session Congress was confronte:1 
with a most remarkable situation. The country was on the 
verge of a Nation-wide railroad strike. One of the questions 
involved in this matter was the eight-hour day, but the real 
question involved in that trying situation was how to prevent a 
strike with all its attendant horrors. 

The question of an eight-hour day is no longer a debatable 
question. Society everywhere recognizes and approves the 
justice of it. It was not the real question at issue in the legis- 
lation passed. The real overshadowing question was, Should 
steps be taken to prevent a strike and avert a great calamity? 
The Democratic Party took the position that the strike should 
be averted. The Republican Party, in the language of some of 
its eminent leaders, wanted action. Action“ meant loss, suf- 
fering, bloodshed, if not civil war. The Democratic administra- 
tion believed that an ounce of prevention was worth a pound of 
cure, and undertook to prevent rather than cure. I regret, Mr. 
Speaker, to find a number of men in this House, taking their 
cue from the candidate of the Republican Party, now criticizing 
the measure. Yet the record shows a number of the gentlemen 
voted for the bill. I am not ashamed of my vote; I am proud 
of it; and my vote aided in averting a great national disaster. 

We are advised, Mr. Speaker, that this legislation is to be 
made the principal issue in the coming campaign. If so, the 
Democratic Party welcomes the issue. The whole spirit of the 
times recognizes the justice of shorter hours for labor. Half 
of the Republican membership of the House voted for it. Every 
man on the other side of the House with Progressive tendencies 
voted for it; only the standpatters and leaders and bosses voted 
against it. It is true, I am sorry to say, that when the measure 
was voted on in the Senate every Republican, with one notable 
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exception, aligned himself with the bosses of the House and 
voted against the measure. The one exception was the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forverre], and ke voted for practically 
every Democratic measure that has passed that body during the 
present administration, and the people of his Stute have just 
shown their approval of his course by overwhelmingly renomi- 
nating him in his State. 7 

The President and Congress saved the country from a civil 
war and gave it time for calm, dispassionate action to prevent a 
similar crisis in tue future. What would be the state of affairs 
in the United States to-day if less prompt and effective meas- 
ures had been adopted by the Government? That is the com- 
plete reply to all this irresponsible criticism. 

APPROPRIATIONS, 


A great hue and cry is being raised about expenditures and 
the amount of money approprinted. This Congress did make 
large appropriations. It appropriated five hundred millions 
more for Army and Navy than any predecessor, and upon every 
item our critics wanted to increase the appropriations. We 
authorized the expenditure of eleven millions for an armor- 
plate factory and twenty millions for a nitrate plant, both of 
which: will take the profits out of war. We are spending eighty 
millions for good roads. Would they repeal that law? Nine 
millions go to establish the Farm Loan System. Is anyone so 
bold as to say he will repeal that law? We are devoting fifty 
millions to build up a Government controlled merchant marine, 
and when you have deducted the amounts I have mentioned you 
will find that the appropriations do not exceed those of preced- 
ing years. We have provided the revenue to meet these ex- 
traordinary expenditures: not by a tax upon the backs and 
stomachs. of the poor, but by an income and inheritance tax 
have laid it where is belongs—on the well to do and the rich. 
That, Mr. Speaker, marks the difference between the Republican 
and Democratic Parties. 

: MEXICO, 

When Mr. Wilson assumed control of affairs in Washington 
he inherited from his. Republican predecessor the duty and re- 
sponsibility of terminating a reign of terror and bringing order 
out of chaos in the distracted country of Mexico. That un- 
fortunate country was a veritable inferno of insurrection. Bar- 
barism was rampant and warfare was raging in every section, 
the half-civilized, illiterate people; with no knowledge or regard 
for the rights of citizens of other countries, insolent in their 
eonduct toward us, doing many things that would tend to 
compel this country to declare war or otherwise discipline that 
unfortunate nation. The President, realizing the unfortunate 
conditions of those people, overlooked many affronts offered to 
this country, and with a patience unknown and unequaled in 
governmental affairs undertook to aid them by a show of friend- 
ship rather than a show of force. It was then that the opposi- 
tion to that great man in the White House became most un- 
charitable. The press and the politicians, seeking to gain the 
temporary advantage, taunted and criticized what they called 
the watchful-waiting policy of the administration. But the 
American people are to-day proud of the manner in which the 
President sustained the dignity and prestige of the United 
States. 

A more impulsive man, a man more ambitious for military 
glory, would have thrown an army onto the Mexican soil and 
with the battleships of this country bombarded every port of 
Mexico, and the result would have been that thousands of our 
brave young men would have been sleeping in unmarked graves, 
Thousands of others would have been languishing in hospitals 
with their bodies mangled and bleeding, their legs torn away 
by merciless shot and shell. Thousands of homes would be deso- 
Iate and thousands of others would have their vacant chair. At 
the end of such a war—and it could only end one way—the 
national debt would have been multiplied and the land would 
have been filled with widows and orphans. Cripples hobbling on 
crutches in every community. But, thank God, we had a Wood- 
row Wilson in, the White House; a friend of the right, a foe of 
the wrong; a lover of peace, who could not be driven, who could 
not be cajoled, but calmly, confidently, courageously held his 
head above the waves until at last, by patience and persistence, 
and through watchful waiting, if you please, a new day has 
proren the sun of promise is once more rising on that stricken 
and. 

In every home where hymns are sung, in every home where 
knees are bent, a thousand prayers have gone up to the Giver of 
every good and perfect gift that a man with the supreme patience 
of Woodrow Wilson occupied the White House during those 
tumultuous days. If there is anybody here, anybody who wants 
war, he has only to go across the Canadian line and he will find 
a country that is now asking the enlistment of men. But before 
he goes let him stop and look and listen. Let him see all Europe 
torn and bleeding. Look at the country of Belgium which for 


years has been the home of millions of prosperous people, laid 
waste and prostrate. Let him hear the cries of the wounded; 
let him see the tears of the mother and the sisters and the daugh- 
ters and all those stricken people. Let him hear the prayers 
that go up to the great white throne that those near and dear to 
the millions that offer those prayers may return home to their 
loved ones, In my judgment, when he has painted for himself 
that picture he, too, will go home at night and offer up a prayer 
— his guardian angel that Woodrow Wilson is in the White 
ouse. 


What Wilson Has Done, 


“I am willing, no matter what my 
for the verdict of mankind. Perso - 
ference to me what the verdict on the Tth of November is, provided E 
feel any degree of confidence that when a later jury sits I shall get 
their judgment in my favor. Not in my favor perso: —what dif- 
ference does that make ?—but in my favor as an honest and conscientious 
spokesman of a great Nation.”—Wooprow WILSON. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD KEATING, 


OF COLORADO, 
Is toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, on March 4, 1913, the people of 
the United States placed the Democratic Party in control of our 
National Government. Woodrow Wilson became President, and 
strong Democratie majorities teok the reins of power in ihe 
House and Senate. 

For three years and six months the Democratic Party has 
been directly responsible for every act of the legislative and 
executive branches of the Government. 

How has the Democratic Party used this extraordinary power? 

The people are entitled to an answer. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not a very strong partisan. In fact, I have 
not much respect for the man who wears a party collar. I am 
not one of those who contend that all the angels belong to the 
Democratic Party and all the devils to the Republican Party. 
There are a lot of fellows in our party I should like to swap 
for some men I know in the Republican Party. I am tempted 
to particularize, but that might prove embarrassing, And, any- 
how, that is not what T started out to say. 

The point I wished to make was this: The Democratic Party, 
under the leadership of Woodrow Wilson, has made good! 

The record proves it. You can not get away from that. Facts 
are stubborn things, and here are the plain, unvarnished facts 
concerning what has been accomplished, not what has been 
promised, during Woodrow Wilson’s administration: 

RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENT, 

Peace: Maintaining national honor and dignity throughout, 
President Wilson has kept America at peace, safe in the midst 
of a “ world on fire,” and free to serve both the welfare of her 
own people and the broad cause of all humanity. 

Prosperity : Free of the horrors of war, enjoying the blessings 
of peace, aided by the constructive legislative enterprise of the 
Wilson administration, the country has entered upon an era of 
prosperity hitherto unequaled in this or any other land. 

Monroe doctrine and Pan American affairs: Firm maintenance 
of the Monroe doctrine and a new policy of absolute fair dealing 
with the Republics of all the Western Hemisphere has substi- 
tuted a feeling of trust and confidence among the Pan American 
countries for the feeling of distrust and doubt that formerly pre- 
vailed. This has resulted in agreements assuring lasting friend- 
ship and already has led to large expansion of American trade 
in South and Central America. 

Mexico: The administration has dealt with Mexico in the 
kindly spirit of tolerance and forbearance, engendered by the 
possession of superior power and a devotion to ideals of free 
government. Intent upon encouraging the development of con- 
stitutional government in Mexico and fostering the feeling of 
kinship which his entire Latin-American policy was building 
up among the republics of this hemisphere, the President has 
maintained the attitude of an indulgent friend toward the war- 
wracked southern republic, holding in reserve at all times the 
policy of physical force as an effective and decisive last resort. 

Dollar diplomacy: By placing the rights of nations above 
the dollar in determining foreign policy—by substituting for 
“dollar diplomacy” “decent diplomacy "—the divorcement of 
the Government from affiliations with special financial interests 
has been accomplished and the exploitation of the smaller Latin- 
American countries by private financial interests has ceased. 


nal fortunes may be, to pia; 
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SAVING $150,000,000 FOR THE FARMERS. 

Rural credits: Last July we passed the Federal farm-loan act. 
So far as the farmers of this country are concerned this is prob- 
ably the most important piece of constructive legislation ever 
placed on the statute books of this Nation. It will enable farm- 
ers to borrow money at 5 and 6 per cent, and it is estimated will 
save the men who cultivate the soil of this country from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred million dollars per year. 

Currency reform: For 25 years the Republican Party talked 
about banking and currency reform, but panics continued to 
devastate the country. Under the guidance of Woodrow Wilson 
we passed the Federal reserve act, which makes it absolutely im- 
possible for this country to experience another “ money panic.” 
From the point of view of the business man this legislation is as 
important as is the Federal farm-loan act from the point of 
view of the farmer. 

Good roads: This Congress has passed and President Wilson has 
approved a good-roads law which makes available $75,000,000 for 
the development of highway systems throughout the United States 
under safeguards which prevent wasteful use of the money. 

In addition to that ten millions more are made available for 
use in the forest reserves of the West. Other parties have 
talked about good-roads legislation, but the Democratic Party is 
the first party to write a good-roads law on the statute books. 

Army and Navy: This administration has done more for our 
Army and Navy than any other administration in our history, 
The Members of this House know I am not a militarist, but I 
want the people of this country to be in a position to safeguard 
their liberties against foreign invasion or domestic aggression. 
The Democratic Party has given the Nation a Navy capable of 
overwhelming the Navy of any nation on earth with the exception 
of Great Britain. This Congress has appropriated $635,844,095 
for the Army, Navy, and coast fortifications. This is a larger 
sum than was ever appropriated by any Nation for national 
defense in time of peace. Under the circumstances it is small 
wonder that even the opponents of the Democratic Party have 
dropped the preparedness issue. 

Tariff revision downward: In keeping with the platform 
pledge of 1912, the Democratic Party revised the tariff down- 
ward, thus unfettering industry and commerce, depriving 
monopoly of its former control over production, distribution, 
and prices, and providing adequate customs revenue for the 
maintenance of the Government, but we went further, because 
we have just passed the tariff-commission bill, which we all 
hope will take the tariff out of politics. 

TAXING WEALTH INSTEAD OF INDUSTRY. 

Income and inheritance taxes: When the Democratic Party 
came into power it found that all the money needed to support 
the Government was being raised by a tax on the things men 
eat and wear and use. Therefore the workingman contributed 
practically as much to the support of Uncle Sam as did the 
multimillionaire. We have changed this manifestly unjust sys- 
tem, and during the coming year will raise about $250,000,000 
through income and inheritance taxes. Thus we have placed 
the burden of government on the back of wealth and removed 
it to a certain extent from the back of industry. 

Ship-purchase act: We have put “Old Glory“ back on the seas. 
For 50 years the American merchant marine has been undergoing 
slow but certain dissolution. When the European war broke out 
we found we were without vessels to carry our products to for- 
eign lands. In the face of very bitter and persistent opposition 
we have passed a bill providing $50,000,000 for the purchase of 
merchant ships to be operated under the American flag. i 

Direct election of United States Senators: The Democratic 
Party has abolished the “American House of Lords,” or as 
some call it, the“ Millionaires’ Club,“ and has made the Senate 
of the United States truly representative of the people of the 
United States. 

Federal Trade Commission: This new commission in the 
year and one-half of its operation with signal success has sup- 
plied the demand for a tribunal to arbitrate commercial dis 
putes, to prevent “unfair competition,” and to do justice be- 
tween the public and the great industrial corporations. 

Child-labor law: I introduced this bill and succeeded in get- 
ting it through the House, but it was pigeon-holed in the Senate 
until President Wilson came to the Capitol and by the exercise 
of his personal influence succeeded in forcing its enactment. It 
bars the channels of interstate commerce to the products of 
those mines, quarries, factories, canneries, and so forth, which 
employ children of a tender age. It is an emancipation procla- 
mation for the children in industry. 

LEGISLATION FOR THE TOILERS. 

Labor’s Magna Charta: We have enacted laws preventing the 
nbuse of the injunction in labor disputes and legally declaring 
the labor of a human being not a commodity open to barter 


and sale like inanimate things. We passed a law applying the 
eight-hour day to all work done by the Governinent, whether 
directly or by contract. We the seamen’s act, which 
vastly improves the working conditions of sailors who enter 
American ports, and in addition contributes to the safety of 
passengers at sea. We have enacted a model workmen's com- 
pensation law for Government employees, and when a great 
railroad strike threatened we brought industrial peace to the 
country by giving 400,000 railroad workers an eight-hour day, 
To insure industrial peace in the future we passed the law 
establishing the United States Board of Mediation and Con- 
ciliation, and during the few years it has been in existence it 
has averted scores of serious conflicts. 

Agricultural extension: Under the Smith-Lever Agricultural 
Extension Act elaborate machinery has been put into operation 
by Woodrow Wilson that involved the expenditure of nearly, 
$5,000,000 during the last fiscal year, a sum which will increase 
automatically year by year until 1922, for the dissemination of 
scientific knowledge concerning farm operation and manage- 
ment. This law is expected to double the productiveness of 
American farms, 

DEVELOPING THE WEST. 

Helping the homesteader: When Woodrow Wilson came into 
office the man who attempted to make his home on the public 
domain was regarded as little short of a criminal, Under the 
administration of Secretary of the Interior Lane all that has 
been changed. More homestead entries have been made in my 
congressional district during the last two years than ever before 
in the history of my State. The Interior Department is encour- 
aging settlement and has made it clear that the homesteader 
who acts in good faith will receive his patent. 

Improved marketing system: The organization by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of an Office of Markets and Rural Organiza- 
tion applies scientific and modern business methods toward the 
elimination of waste in transporting and distributing farm prod- 
ucts. It is estimated that of the billions of dollars annually 
paid by the consumers of this country for farm products only 
about 30 cents on the dollar goes to the pockets of the farmers. 
The rest goes to the middleman. In Denmark 90 cents out of 
every dollar goes to the farmer. It is hoped that through the 
Office of Markets and Rural Organization we will bring Ameri- 
can agriculture a little nearer to the Danish standard. 

Crop moving: By placing the surplus funds of the United 
States Treasury directly in the banks of the South and West 
at crop-moving periods the Wilson administration has greatly 
aided the movement of crops to market and has put an end to 
the practice of previous administrations of concentrating these 
much-needed funds in the New York banks. 

DESTROYING THE EXPRESS LOBBY. 


Parcel post: The Democratic Party enacted the parcel post 
law, and this administration has developed the system to the 
point where we have succeeded in breaking up the extortionate 
monopoly of the private express companies. These companies 
have been compelled to reduce their rates and improve their 
service, and every man and woman in the Nation who has occa- 
sion to use the express service has benefited thereby. 

The lobby: When Wilson was sworn in as President in March 
of 1913 the city of Washington was filled with lobbyists, who 
were sent here for the purpose of influencing Congress in the 
matter of tariff and currency legislation. The President turned 
the searchlight of publicity on this “invisible government” 
and he drove the disreputable crowd from the Nation’s capital. 

Philippine independence: By the Philippine bill recently en- 
acted, a greater measure of freedom was allowed the Filipinos, 
and their ultimate independence was assured. Senator SHar- 
ROTH, of Colorado, was more responsible than almost any other 
man in Congress for the passage of this bill. 

The end of Cannonism: Keeping its pledge in the campaign 
of 1910, the Democratic House of the Sixty-second Congress 
abolished the system of czarism which had become so offensive 
to the country under the name of “ Cannonism.” For years the 
House had been controlled by a small group of men representing 
special interests. The people demanded a change, and the Demo- 
cratic party effected it. 

“ He has kept us out of war”: That is the slogan that strikes 
terror to the hearts of our opponents, because they know that it 
brings an answering cheer from the lips of every true American. 
The issue was presented in masterly fashion by former Gov. 
Martin H. Glynn in his keynote speech before the Democratic 
national convention in St. Louis, when he said: 

GOV. GLYNN ON WILSON, 


“To maintain our national honor by peace if we can, by war if we 
must,” is the motto of the President of the United States. 
This policy may not satisfy those who revel in destruction and find 
—— re in despair. It may not satisfy the fire eater or the swash- 
uckler, 
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But it does satisfy those who worship at the altar of the God of 
eace, 
It does satisfy the mothers of the land at whose heart and fireside no 


istic war bas placed an empt 


chair. 
t does satisi: e daughters Pr this land from whom . and brag 
ad sent no loving brother to the dissolution of the gra 
It does satisfy the fathers of this land and the Sona Of this land who 
wilt figh t for our flag and die for our when reason omer the rifle, 
7 5 onor draws the sword, when justice breathes a blessing on the 
tandard they uphold. 


Mr. Speaker, I have been a Member of this House for four 


ears, 
7 I am a candidate for reelection on the Democratic ticket in the 
third congressional district of Colorado. 

In an humble way I haye had a part in the great work of the 
Wilson administration. 

I stand on that record. 


The Democratie Administration and the Consular Service. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY D. FLOOD, 


OF VIRGINIA, 


IN IR House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, whatever partisan critics may say 
about the Democratic Party, they can find little just fault with 
its attitude toward the Consular Service. It is well known that 
for many years our Consular Service was far from satisfactory. 
There was no thorough or systematic method of determining 
the fitness of the men to be sent abroad as consuls, and there 
was no law or effective regulation which insured retention in 
the service of men who were especially efficient. Upon each 
change of administration a majority of the members of the 
Consular Service were recalled regardless of their usefulness 
or experience and were usually replaced by the new adminis- 
tration with inexperienced and untried men. It was a distin- 
guished member of the Democratic Party who set about to 
remedy this condition. During the Fifty-fifth Congress, in 
1895, Senator Morgan, of Alabama, who was chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, introduced one 
of the most complete measures eyer drafted for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Diplomatic and Consular Service under civil-service 
rules that has ever been submitted to Congress. He succeeded 
in having the bill reported favorably to the Senate on February 
6, 1895, and the report of the Foreign Relations Committee upon 
that bill may well be regarded as a classic on the subject of the 
improvement in the foreign service. This occurred during Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s second administration. Although Senator Mor- 
gan’s bill was not enacted into law, it gave great impetus to the 
movement for the reform of the Consular Service and contained 
the essential principles of all the bills that have since been intro- 
duced or enacted by Congress. 

President Cleveland, another eminent Democrat, foreseeing 
the failure of Congress to enact Senator Morgan’s bill into law, 
and concluding that it was time to make some effort to improve 
the condition of the Consular Service, issued an Executive order 
on September 20, 1895, applying in a limited way the merit 
principles to the selection of men for appointment to the Con- 
sular Service. In his third annual message, dated December 2, 
1895, after setting forth the provisions of the order, President 
Cleveland sald: 

It is not assumed that this system will prove 
consular reform. Re is quite probable that ac experience will show 

culars in which the order already issued may be amended and 
emonstrate that 1 5 the best results 8 legislation by Congress 
is imperatively required. 

In the consideration of the various bills for fhe improvement 
of the service which were introduced in Congress during the 10 
years following the Democratic Members of the House and Senate 
contributed their full share. 

It is well known that when Mr. McKinley became President 
there was the usual pressure brought to bear for foreign-service 
appointments, with the result that from March 4, 1897, to No- 
vember, 1898, 238 out of a total of 272 members of the Consular 
Service had been recalled and their places filled by new men, 
and this notwithstanding President Cleveland's earnest attempt 
to apply to candidates for appointment as consuls some adequate 
test of their efficiency and their fitness. Indeed, President Cleve- 
land’s Executive order of December 2, 1895, became under the 
McKinley administration almost a dead letter and that the ex- 
amination required was little more than a form, 


a ass measure of 


When in 1906 Congress took up in earnest the improvement 
of the Consular Service the Democratie Members of the House 
and Senate gave to the law which was then enacted their hearty 
support. That law, the act of April 5, 1906, did not, however, 
contain any provision applying ciyil-service principles to the 
selection of men for appointment to the Consular Service as was 
contemplated by the bill prepared 10 years before by Senator 
Morgan. It was necessary, therefore, for President Roosevelt, 
by Executive order, to supplement the law passed by the Repub- 
lican Congress and establish rules and regulations for the exami- 
nation of candidates for appointment in the Consular Service 
and to lay down principles which should govern promotions of 
men in that service. 

An attempt has been made in some quarters, and even, I regret 
to say, upon the floor of the House, to show that the present 
Democratic President, Mr. Wilson, has modified or evaded the 
rules governing appointments in the Consular Service estab- 
lished by President Roosevelt in 1907. Let us examine the facts. 
At the beginning of the present administration there was appre- 
hension in many quarters that the President would refuse to be 
bound by the rules promulgated by President Roosevelt under 
a Republican administration and retain in the service the men 
appointed during the Republican administration, the great ma- 
jorty of whom were Republicans, and deny himself the right to 
appoint consuls of his own selection. But that prediction proved 
groundless, for on June 16, 1913, the President announced that 
he had had under consideration the matter of appointments to 
the Consular Service and had authorized the Secretary of State 
to make the following public statement: 

The civil service was, ra an Executive order issued June 27, 1906, 
extended to the Consular Service, and the President is entirely in sym- 
pas with the — ye which the order was intended to subserve. He 

appointments should be made upon examination 

and that p romotions should be made upon merit. If vacancies occur, 
filled from within the service, where this can be done with- 

If a ä in one of the higher 


Since the beginning of President Wilson's administration 61 
appointments have been made by him to the position of consul 
general or consul, exclusive of those men already in the service 
who have been merely transferred or promoted. All of those 
61 men appointed were either transferred from the Department 
of State, in accordance with the rules, or promoted from the 
grade of consular assistant or student interpreter, also in ac- 
cordance with the rules, or appointed from the eligible list in 
the usual manner required by the rules, with the exception of 
6. The latter were appointed under a suspension of the rules 
by Executive orders, which were issued by the President and 
made public at the time they were issued. In order to correct 
any misapprehension of the facts in regard to these men there 
is submitted the following biographical sketch of each man so 
appointed: 


Otis A. 8 of Elizabeth, N. J., was appointed consul at 
Jerusalem February 18, 1914, on the . ef an e he order 
dated February 10, 1514 At the time ng his appointment Glaze- 
brook was 69 years of age. pa was Te a of the 2 
Church, having served 7 years in Virginia, years in Baltimore, 3 

rs in Macon, and was for 17 years rector of "e John’s Church 

Elizabeth, N. J., retiring from the 5 5 1912. He was 
chaplain of the University of V of the National Guard ot 
several States, and of other 8 

Wilbur Keblinger, of Staunton, ves was appointed consul at Malta 
15, 1 7 the authority of an Executive order dated March 


hn M. Savage, o „Was appointed 
July 22515 pois. under the pathority of an Executive order dated April 21, 
1914. Seen was born on December 10, 1864, and 9 law 
for i years and had been engaged in various capacities and 
knitting 8 for a number of years and was also in 1912 tas 1913 in 
banking and brok business in New York. He was can vice 
consul at Belfast in 1885 to 1889, vice consul at Dundee from 1803 to 
1894, and consul at Dundee from 1894 to 1897, retiring from the service 
upon a change of administration. 

Wallace J. Young, of Illinois, was appointed consul at Carlsbad rir 
24, 1914, under he authority of an Executive order dated May 26, 191 
Mr. Young was born August 21, 1880, and is a graduate of Central 
High School of Washington, D. G. He was p te secretary to several 
Members of Con ; was a clerk in the Census Bureau and in the Civil 
Service Commission from 1900 to 1907, * he was transferred to the 
State Department as a clerk of class 1. He served In the State Depart- . 
ment for over seven 2 being promoted th the ous grades 
from class 4 to class He served as clerk to the Third Assistant Secre- 
— was secretary for several 3 to the Board of Examiners for 

e Foreign Servi Service; was with the of the United States in the 

Fisheries Arbitration at The Hague 11 1 1910; was assistant aye of 
the American Delegation to the opga {Conference and special disburs- 
ing officer to the same delegation in 19. 
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James C. Monaghan, of New Jersey, was appointed 
Jamaica, October 16, 1914, under the authority of an Executive order 


consul at Kingston, 


dated October 10, 1914. Mr. Monaghan was born October 11, 1867; is a 
aduate with a ee of A. B. and A. M., of Brown University, aa 
L. D., of St. Mary's College. He was editor of a newspa in vi- 

dence and Philadelphia, 8 in the University of Wisconsin, St. 

John's College, and the University of Notre Dame. He was American 

consul at Mannheim from 1885 to 1890 and consul at Chemnitz from 

1893 to 1900. Mr. Monaghan was one of the most efficient members of 

the Consular Service at the time of his retiremen 
John R. Silliman, of Texas, was appoints consul at Saltillo, Mexico 

on February 22, 1915, under the au ty of an Executive order dated 

July 3, 1914. Mr. Silliman was born December 7, 1865, and is a gradu- 

ate of Princeton with the degree of A. B. Until 1897 he was engaged 

in railway and insurance work in Texas and was appointed vice and 

deputy consul at Saltillo’ in 1907 and served in that capacity until 1915. 


Thus it will be seen that only one of the six men appointed 
by the President under suspension of the rules had never had 
experience in the Consular Service or in the Government serv- 
ice under the Department of State, and that officer is Mr. Glaze- 
brook, and in regard to him it may be said that it is a matter of 
general information that since the beginning of the European 
war and the entrance of Turkey into that conflict Mr. Glaze- 
brook has had one of the most trying posts in the Consular Serv- 
ice. He has been responsible for the protection of the lives 
and property not only of American citizens but of the subjects 
of Great Britain, France, Italy, and other nations who have 
intrusted the care of their interests in enemy countries to the 
United States during the present war. No one acquainted with 
the facts will deny that Mr. Glazebrook has acquitted himself of 
a very difficult task in an unusually creditable manner. 

Some unfounded criticism has also been made of the appoint- 
ment as consul or consul general of men holding positions in the 
Department of State, but the facts show that with the excep- 
tion of two all of the men so appointed were consular officers 
who had been brought into the department for special duty 
and that their appointment as consul or consul general by Presi- 
dent Wilson meant merely their transfer from the department 
back to the seryice to which they belonged. The two exceptions 
mentioned were men who had served in the Department of State 

from one to two years before their appointment as consul, which 
appointment was made in pursuance of the following paragraph 
of the rules prescribed by President Roosevelt: 

3. Persons in the service of the Department of State with salaries of 
$2,000 or upward shall be eligible for promotion on the basis of ability 
and efficiency as shown in the service to any grade of the Consular Sery- 
ice above Class VIII of consuls. 

In order that some idea of the qualifications of these men 
ea be gained, a biographical sketch of each is submitted as fol- 
ows: 


for six years ; 
was a member of the Georgia Legislature in 1896 and 1897; was execu- 
tive secretary to three governors of Georgia from 1898 to 1907; 


William F. Kelley, of ee riety. was, when appointed, nearly 41 years 
of age; was a — uate, with a degree of Php, of meane College: 
racticed law in Lincoln, Nebr., for 22 years, and was appointed clerk 
o the Secretary of State October 1, 1913; assistant solicitor in the 
De ent of State August 27, 1914, and consul at Rome June 8, 
1915, under 8 3 of the Executive order of June 27, 1907. Mr. 
Kelley recently died at his post of duty in Rome. 

But this administration has not only retained unmodified and 
enforced the regulations for the appointment and promotion of 
men in the Consular Service which were promulgated by a 
former administration, but it has made many efforts to still 
further improve the service through constructive legislation and 
adequate appropriation, and has, moreover, placed among the 
statutes the only existing legislative recognition of the applica- 
tion of civil-service principles to appointments and promotions 
in not only the Consular Service but the Diplomatic Service as 
well. The act of February 5, 1915, passed by a Democratic Con- 
gress and approved by President Wilson, contains the following 
section: 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of State is directed to rt from time to 
time, to the President, along with his recommendations for promotion 
or for transfer between the department and the forei:; service, the 
names of those secretaries in the Diplomatic Service and the names of 
those consular officers or departmental officers or employees who, by 
reason of efficient service, an accurate record of which shall be kept 
iu the Department of State, have demonstrated efficiency, and 
also the names of persons found upon examination to have fitness for 
appointment to the lower grades of the service. 

All efforts for a period of 20 years to secure the enactment of 
a law applying civil-service principles to the appointment of 
men to the Diplomatic and Consular Service having failed, it 
remained for a Democratic Congress and a Democratic Presi- 
dent to enact the only existing law giving legislative approval 
to the application of civil-service principles to the appointment 
and promoton of officers in the Diplomatic and Consular Service. 


But this is not all. The administration of the consular or- 
ganization under the law of 1907 and previous statutes was diffi- 
cult and ‘unsatisfactory. The President was given no latitude 
or freedom of action in the transfer or reassignment of officers 
to meet the exigencies of our commerce or the adequate protec- 
tion of American citizens and their property. Moreover, the 
greatest war in all history, involving the principal nations of the 
world, caused most of those nations to place their interests in 
enemy countries under the care of the United States. The diffi- 
culties arising in the proper discharge of this trust, unprece- 
dented in its magnitude, showed more clearly than anything else 
had done the weakness and inelasticity of the then existing laws 
governing the administration of the Diplomatic and Consular 
Service and the impracticability of utilizing diplomatic and con- 
sular officers to the best advantage without broader and more 
practical laws. The present Democratic majority in Congress, 
after considering the subject, enacted the law of February 5, 
1915, a measure of great value to the future international rela- 
tions of this country, which at once made it possible to administer 
the foreign service in much the same manner as the Army and 


Navy are administered. The result has been more efficient ad- 


ministration, more satisfactory service, and greater benefits to 
the country, and the protection of American citizens and their 
property abroad. 

In an earnest effort to still further improve the Consular Serv- 
ice, the present Congress has enacted into law the principle that 
all consuls general and consuls must be American citizens and 
that wherever possible all vice consuls must be American citi- 
zens; it has authorized the acquisition of suitable premises for 
the consulate general, United States court, post office, and other 
Government offices at the great port of Shanghai, China, one of 
the most important steps yet taken toward the upbuilding of the 


Consular Service and the extension of American trade in the 


Far East; it has provided for the detail of consular officers to 
visit manufacturing and exporting districts in the United States 
for the purpose of conferring with business men and informing 
them of the possibility of selling their products in foreign 
markets, and in many other ways has Congress and the present 
administration succeeded in improving and strengthening the 
Consular Service and increasing its usefulness. 


Admiral Dewey's Interview and Congressman Gardner's 
Answer. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 22, 1916. 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, on August 20, 1916, the New 
York World published an interview in which Admiral Dewey 
was emphatic in his praise of Secretary Daniels’s work for the 
Navy. Most people have forgotten that Admiral Dewey in a 
public letter expressed the very same laudatory views about the 
condition of the Navy at the time of the naval parade in New 
York a year ago last May. Yet, in the maneuvers which fol- 
lowed that parade, no less than 7 out of the 12 submarines 
proved unfit for duty, according to the commander in chief’s 
report. That is the report, by the way, in which Admiral 
Fletcher specified 15 fundamental weaknesses in the fleet under 
his command. 

Perhaps the best way to answer Admiral Dewey’s eulogy of 
the Navy under Secretary Daniels is to quote from the report 
which Admiral Dewey himself signed as president of the Gen- 
eral Board of the Navy in November, 1913, as follows: 


The absence of any definite naval policy on our part, except in the 
General Board, and the failure of the people, the Congress, and the 
executive government to recognize the necessity for such a policy has 
already placed us in a position of inferiority which may lead to war; 
and this inferiority is progressive and will continue to increase un 
the necessity for a d te policy is recognized and that policy put into 
operation. 

Then it might not be a bad idea to recall the evidence of 
Admiral Fisk, senior naval adviser to Secretary Daniels, on 
December 17, 1914, before the House of Representatives Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. Here is what Admiral Fiske said: 


I would say it would take about five years to get ready with our 
Navy to fight successfully and effectively against an effective navy. 


By the way, Admiral Fiske reiterated that statement again 
last winter on March 24, 1916, saying: 

I think it would still take us more than five years. We are not 
pointed that way. 


Admiral Winslow, commander in chief of the Pacific Fleet, 
agreed with Admiral Fiske in his testimony on February 24, 
1916. Speaking of Admiral Winslow, reminds me that on that 
same day when he was asked by Congressman STEPHENS as to 
the condition of our Pacific Fleet, he replied: 

Bar luck, one good battleship ought to be stronger than all we have got. 

On February 23, 1916, Admiral Badger punctured Secretary 
Daniels’s claims when he was interrogated by the House Com- 
mitte on Naval Affairs. Congressman Ronxnrs said to him: 


Has the increased efficiency of our Navy from year to year kept pace 
with the increased efliciency of other navies? 


Admiral Badger replied: 

I think not. 

Of course, even before it collected an interview with dear 
old Admiral Dewey, the New York World knew perfectly well 
the true condition of the Navy; that is, the World knew all 
about the Navy until election time drew near and it became 
the Democratic Party organ. On February 27, 1916, the World 
published its own analysis of the United States Navy. Here 
is an extract from the headlines with which the World prefaced 
its analysis: 


eee of Navy by World shows 40 per cent of ships in Atlantic 
no ‘or war, 
Greatest weakness is shortage of men and officers 


Exports of Domestic Merchandise. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACOB E. MEEKER, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, September 7, 1916. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Rxconp I insert the following, which 
is a summary of exports of domestic merchandise, by articles 
and value, as published by the Department of Commerce in their 
monthly issue of June, 1916: 


Summary of cwports of domestic merchandise, by articles and values. 


Twolve months ending June— 


Half of the destroyers are not manned and the entire submarine 1916 
flotilla is in imperfect condition. 

Our fleet is blind, having neither air scouts nor swift battle cruisers. 

Those headlines do not seem to indicate that the World's $1, 630, 265 
analysis and Secretary Daniels’s claims have many points in 1,703, 073 
common. But the most damning evidence against Secretary 3,333,338 
Daniels is contained in the report on the Atlantic Fleet in 1915 * 
made by Admiral Fletcher, its commander in chief. This report 
was for a long time suppressed, but was forced out last Jan- 122 
uary when the United States Senate adopted Senator Lopdx's 207.251 

` peremptory resolution of January 8, 1916. The closing words 4,456,968 _ 
of Admiral Fletcher’s report should of themselves be sufficient 2882 
to put the public on its guard against a Secretary of the Navy 
who continually pretends that the Navy is in a high state of Total. bee 7 9 1 
efficiency when the Navy is not in a high state of efficiency at Tnn cremate 


all. Here is the last paragraph of Admiral Fletcher's report on : 
the ‘Atlantic Fleet for the season ‘or ; p 
In brief the principal weaknesses and requirements of the fleet are as I ose 
Se nsn fowls) 


follows : 
7 of men. 
Tota animals 


fast armored ships and fast light cruisers 
e) imitations of of poy and seagoing qualities of submarines. 
0 
Lack of radio 3 finder. 
98 Too frequent overhaul of 5 n 
Necessity of maintaining full complements in active ships of the 


6 5 Need of additional mining and sweeping vessels. 
7 5 ility of mobilizing ships in reserve annually with the ac- 


0) Bh Shortage of officers. 


bah ey Need of battle target ti tl B. ie “shoe d 
of ba a ractice at long ranges. lacking (including te an 
1) Necessity for facilities at fleet rendezvous. polish, 1 r BY 3 
m) Provision for d division commanders for mining division and aux- 
iliary division Brass, and manufactures of: 
(n) Provisión 1 more speed in design of fighting craft intended to Scrap and old, fit only for remanu- 
operate with t eet. facture 


(0) Need of . guns. 

Pretty much every one of these weaknesses is directly the re- 
sult of Secretary Daniels’s policy. He refused to recommend 
any more officers. He refused to recommend any more men, 
The General Board of the Navy in the fall of 1914 recommended 
19,600 additional men. Secretary Daniels demanded the instant 
suppression of that recommendation on penalty of smothering 
the General Board’s report altogether. (See evidence of Ad- 
miral Fiske before the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House 
of Representatives, Mar, 24, 1916.) He failed to recommend 
any fast battle cruisers whatever. When the General Board of 
the Navy in the fall of 1914 recommended $5,000,000 for air- 
craft Secretary Daniels cut out the recommendation entirely. 
Even when he was asked by the Committee on Naval Affairs 
whether he did not want the modest amount of $1,000,000, he 
declared that he did not care to ask for it. Congress gave it to 
him in spite of himself, and precious little use has he made of it, 
for in the month of August, this year, there were only seven 
aeroplanes in the Navy that could fly. As to the other faults 
which Admiral Fletcher found there is not one of them which 
would have been tolerated by a Secretary of the Navy who 
knew his job. 

The whole business amounts to this: For nearly two years 
Secretary Daniels continued to regard the Navy as a laboratory 
in which to indulge his smattering taste for politico-soclological 
experiments. Even amid the world-wide clash of resounding 
arms, he continued serenely on his way and smilingly told Con- 


gress that the country’s revenues could not stand the drain if 4 7 —. — 7 683.813 
we undertook to meet the views of the General Board of the WS? : Joel Pir cera Last 
Navy. 226,140! 1,54, 4% 7,002, 0 - 
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9 hydraulic. Sas as 
emicals, drugs, „an 
Clocks and watelies and parts of 


Coke 
Cocoa and chocolate, or 
88 (not nf con- 


SOR DEG ˙Ü 1A. · E E 
Iron and steel, and manufactures of... 
Billets, ingots, and blooms of steel.. 
Bolts, nuts, rivets, and washers. ...... 
—— hardware, locks, hinges, an 


wheels 
Castings, not elsewhere specified 
Cutlery, razors, table, all other. 
Enamel ware, bathtubs, lavatories, 
and sinks, all other 
Flrearms . 8 


Hoop, band, and scroll 


Summary of exports of domestic merchandise Continued. 


Summary of exports of domestic merchandise—Continued. 


Twelve months ending June— Twelve months ending June— 


1914 1915 1916 


and all other de- 


2,610, 207 


1, 973, 530 9,353, 450 
n793 | 21,731,633 | 2, 888, 115 
2, 289) 516 3, 382, 670 4,034, 195 
10, 156, 665 9, 341, 188 519,115 
621, 263, 657, 640, 480 
2,780, 814 1,002; O11 1,886,445 1.826, 472 
$38, 040 2.74% 2.07. | 40,808,032 
j 54, 402, 911 52, 440, 133 47, 634, 376 
52052 4 % 43, % 582580 
1,329, 147 359, 181 473, 801 7, 523, 408 
2 i 4,896, 574 4, 911, 307 6, 752, 356 
com an 
144, 895, 915 other substitutes for lard 5, 480, 189 6, 045, 752 5, 147, 434 
Mattortcosiecacsess EURA 523, 023 448, 221 696, 882 
Poaltry and 8 913,302 1,187, 771 1, 561, 398 
484, 405 202, 120 307, 728 1, 269, 866 
- dere 24, 1, 083, 665 1 461, 661 
610,475,301 | 376, 217,972 
844,627 | 288,882,515 C 1,350, 218 2,192, 464 2, 835, 005 
232, 457 345,042 | eee .... 1, 685, 351 2; 412) 342 „288, 882 
16 568, 700 „2 934, 654 143,261,846 | 205,785,463 | 266, 795, 608 
"716, 036 1, 886. 476 877, 453 2,392, 480 3,502, 415 
5, 807, 489 8; 306, 482 414,124 8,463,174 7, 430, 089 
51,467,233 | 71,974, 497 12, 404,384 
69, 402 $00; 231 
1,313, 526 Musical instruments, and 3, 454, O64 
764, 438 3, 607, Naval stores, rosin, tar, 
5,003, 764 6,134, 441 nae F 13, 503, 007 
19,771,757 | 300,254. Nickel, nickel oxide, and matte 9, 876, 403 
Nursery stock... 203, 6 
41,476,188 | 467,081,928 | Oil cake and oil 
„800 312, 11 Corn 297, 041 
841, 792 1, 018, 121 <= 
8, 870, 887 5,343, 497 | Cottonseed. .... : En 
12,268,556 | 21,377,278 „ CTT GSE PAA NA 1,149, 478 
12,870,700 | 19, 983, 545 
34,933,117 | 36,985,328 | Total cottonseed, et 15, 898, 967 
565, 401 1,146, 783 | Linseed or flax ed. 379 11, 985, 130 
794, 459 0, 288, 786 | All ocher 445 126, 414 410, 165 
E S88 717 12,321, 338 | Total ofl cake, e 21,667,672 | 28,879,051 | 28,541,304 
52 15 4,794, 901 Oileloth and Iinoledm A 727, 087 634, 386 7328, 
; Animal, fish, lard, all other......... 822, 233 547,074 871,017 
299, 042 520,317 Crude (including all natural 
634, 387 1,168, 172 5 regard to grav- 
2 3 we A anüktetre ln 
8873850 7255057 722 ax Gas oil or fuel oil 
1, 429, 74 1,579, 041 459,328 Gasoline... .... 
827, 1, 980, 297 3, 267,028 —— 
2, 807, 253 4, 685, 724 3, 875, 251 . 
Napthas, and light 
61,180 16, 182 37,558 | lation (except 
953, 529 3, 948, 020 4,383, 929 uum, incl 
„919,925 4,202, 504 4,190, 875 light bodies have 
441,220 | 14,767,513 | 35, 180, 096 CC 
625, 539,721 967,442 | Total mineral. - 133, 003, 
-| Vegetable cis 16, 251, 486 831,745 | J, 167, 220 
1,780, 801 2,431,404 5, 868, 155 ts, pi colors, and varnishes 7, 256, 318 7,415,723 | 11,417,814 
3) 401, 156 1,277, 247 2.790, 606 | Paper, and manufactures of........... 20,663,634 | 10,848,358 29, 111, 004 
7,302,163 | 10,829,699 | 37,093,359 | Paraffin and paraffin wa 6,519, 338 10,589,843 | 12; 873, 259 
1,042,854 4,815,233 | 42,421,064 | Pencils (except slate), and pencil 
1,635, 707 1; 108, 470 2) 878,386 pleads... Res URS 3 538, 94 649, 658 1,438, ous 
ae 4 gna alder... e § 4 ; 
414,371 183, 290 741, 542 
2, 631, 907 1,288, 131 2,982, 675 
5147, 995 1; 682; 068 4,250,637 
2.4% 5,257 1708.25 
” 528, 653 "677,247 2) 420, 022 
98, 835 2, 001, 258 2,135, 079 
251,480,677 | 225,861,387 | 621, 200/453 
329, 536 35,077 21, 462 


Photograph goods. .........-...----+.: 
Plaster, r’s and common... 
TAR ware (except cutlery and jew- 


1 NSA m sales 
U: 


BAA EENE A SIT 
, distilled... 


919 
866 
230 
758 
507 
498 
639 
983 
467 
584 
903, 336 
60, 334 
gare! 4,775,038 
Cigars and cheroots........-.. if 34,099 
Ir 1, 706, 732 
785, 627 
188, 315 
809, 120 
505,331 
219,491 
304, 693 
6,936, 400 
854, 642 
103, 179, 640 
. 2,148,235 
Woolen rags, all other, totai... Li 4'790, 087 
Zine, and manufactures of 
Ore seses 559, 785 
Pigs, Da is 21788 
Pigs, bars, plates, and sheets 
Spelier, cast in pigs, plates, slabs, g 
e. : 
Produced from domestic ore... 
Produced from foreign ore. . 
Zinc, rolled in sheets, strips, eto. . 22222 · 
All other manufactures o. 


Total (except ore and dross) 21,243, 935 

i 11, 616,243 
Total value of exports, domestic 

merchandise 2,329, 684,025 | 2, 716, 178, 465 | 4,272,397, 774 


Socialism. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I desire to submit an address by Rev. 
Luther Roberts, of Ada, Okia., delivered on the 20th day of 
April, 1916, on the subject of “ Socialism and religion“: 


A STUDY OF THE SOCIALIST PHILOSOPHY AND PROPAGANDA, 


[An address by Rey. Luther Roberts, of Ada, Okla., delivered before the 
district conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church South in Okla- 
homa, Apr. 20, 1916.] 

A few years ago I was placed on the program of our summer school 
of theology to uss n and religion.” At the time many 
asked. What has the church to do with socialism?” The question was 
variously answered by men who had given little or no thought to the 
socialist movement. me of them were sure it was a harmless political 
agitation, and as such wouid soon cease; others, that while it was onl 
a political agitation, it was pitched upon a plane which made it injuri- 


— — ublie | eens ene morale Page others, 8 red — 
pt and pestilent philosophy, the progress of w oug 0 
checked. If we could so define socialism as to confine it within the 
limits of a’ purely political movement, without harmful elements, we 
would be relieved of the duty of taking it into the Christian pulpit; but 
since we can not so define it, bet find, on the other hand, that it is 
indeed a corrupt and pestilent philosophy, we have but to consult our 
ordination vous to see our duty in the premises. 

In seeking a definition of this great movement, I have confined myself 
to the recognized leaders within the movement; in no instance have I 
gone to those who speak froni the outside. In the light of the knowl- 
edge which I have gained from a somewhat familiar acquaintance with 
those on the inside, I want to venture the follo definition, and 
hazard the prophecy that you will never hear it denied by any com- 
petent authority: Socialism is, in politics, republicanism ; in economies, 
communism; in religion, atheism. No definition of socialism is ade- 
quate which does not measure off the whole of human life. Socialism 
is a philosophy; it was a 8 ages before it wrote a political 
platform or conceived a political program. There is a general lack of 
correct information with regard to the real spirit and fundamental 
claims of this movement, and it is due to the fact that men have looked 
upon it as a political movement. a recrudescence of 1 

Now, Socialists hold some things in common wi he Populists, also 
with the Democrats and Republicans; but it is not these things with 
which we are here concerned. It is only when socialism invades the 
2 and ethica) realm that we deem it advisable or proper to 
spea 

There is one socialism, but many organizations, as there was onc 
Israel, with many surface divisions of tribes. What is fundamentally 
true of one branch of socialism is true of the whole movement. ae 
Socialist Party on earth is based upon the principles and committ 
to the program set forth in the Communist Manifesto, the birth cry of 
modern socialism and the reco international platform of the 
movement. That this one ism is essentially atheistic and anti- 
religious is a common charge, and the gre, is easily supported by the 
utterances of the majority of Socialist leaders In every country in the 
world. It may be objected that such utterances are but the private 
opinions of certain individual Socialists, and this objection might have 
weight were it not for the fact that organized socialism has picked up 
these utterances and published them to the world as a necessary out- 
come of Socialist philosophy. And when it is shown that the philosophy 
of socialism makes necessary this antireligious attitude the reasons for 
oe frequent socialistic attacks upon religion and the church are mani- 
est. 

For propaganda purposes the Socialist papers and agitators will tel! 
you that socialism Rae nothing to do with religion; but if you will turn 
to their literature you will find that they have said more about religion 
than any other subject, with the possible 5 0 of the woman qucs- 
tion, and 8 itself, from the Socialist standpoint, involves a 
discussion of gious authority. Now, the fundamental of socialism is 
“economic determinism,” i. e., economic causes have produced the pres- 
ent system of organized society with its prevailing ideas of philosophy, 
history, economics, government, morals, and religion. doctrine 
grows out of the materialistic conception of history, which bears the 
names of Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, the founders of modern 
revolutionary socialism. 


to Re ee far, the vast 
ith one voice do 


scheme, attributin 
them to a given 


were atheists, but because as a movement it accepts and proceeds a 


religion 
„Christ 


tised 

and indorsed and defended by the leading Socialists of the world. The 
charge is further made that th 
dirtiest literature in print to-day. 

The International Sociaiist Review, published tn Chicago and edited 
by Charles H. Kerr, who is also mana of the Socialist publishin 
house, is blatant in its atheistic teachings. Its editor has ublish: 
a little pamphlet entitled “The Folly of neng Good. om the 
Socialist standpoint being good“ is the height of folly, 

Ernest Belfort Bax, the prophet of British socialism, is considered 
authority by the Socialists The world over. In his Religion of Social- 
ism, Bexibnee edition, page 52, he says: 

“In what sense socialism is not Ses gre will be now clear. -It 
utterly despises the other world’ with all its stage properties— that is, 
the present objects of religion.” 

Again, on page 97, he says: 
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“As to the ethical teaching of Christ, with its one-sided: — 


tive, and tndividualistic character. we venture to assert that no one 
acquainted with the theory of modern scientific socialism can for one 
moment call it socialistic.” ‘ 

Mr. Bax ridicules the idea of “ Christian socialism, so called,” and 
calls it an “attempt to pour new wine into old bottles.” Speaking of 
so-called Christian Socialists, he gl page 98: 

“Our Neo-Christian friends may, thout any special inconsistency, 
refuse to be saddled with ‘ Semitic myths,’ or may even contend * *. * 
that the Christianity they profess is independent of the canonical 
Hebrew Scriptures consid asa whole. But surely they, at least, must 
be prepared to stand by the accepted character and teaching of their 
titular fonnder. It is surely fair to confront them with this. Now, it 
is upor the ground of this traditional character and teaching that we 
are prepared to join issue with them when they assert its socialistic 
nature. We can readily understand the charm it exercises on certain 
minds. We know that inherited tendencies, upbringing, and the like, 
all conduce in sensitive natures to clothe with the rich and glowing 
hues of their own beauty and emotion a shadowy figure, in which those 
who have divested themselves of these tendencies and view things with 
the colder eye of impartiality see at best a weak but impulsive per- 
sonality. But it is onty natural that these latter should resent with 
some indignation the continual reference of ideal perfection to a semi- 
mythical Syrian of the first century when they see higher types, even 
in some now walking this upper earth, but in vulgar flesh and blood 
— without the atmosphere of 19 centuries to lend enchantment to 

em. 

“How many are there not and have there not been in the modern 
Socialist movement who do their work, give up their all, without posing 
as Messiahs, but choosing rather the better part of sinking their indi- 
Liat ee their cause?” 

The above Lacey sen gr oe screed is not from an ignorant, irresponsible 
soap-box howler, but from the pen of one of the great Socialist leaders 
of the world. To say it has no authority in Socialist circles is to 
fly in the face of all Socialist 1 and study. To wa her ent Bax 
and claim to be a Socialist is like repudiating Paul and claiming to be 
a Christian. Sadaling Bax on the Socialists is like saddling Paul on 
the Christians. Bax is recognized in Socialist circles as one of the 
greatest exponents of Socialist philosophy in the entire movement, 
as Paul was r ized in the early church as one of the greatest 
exponents of Christian doctrine; and the Socialist who denies his 
authority is either ignorant ot the history and doctrines of Socialism 
or willfully misstates the facts. In the chapter on “The capitalistic 
hearth.” pages 136-145 of the volume fost gavreg: Mr. Bax makes a 
vicious attack upon renon and the family le speaks as follows : 

“The throne, the altar, and the hearth—the political emblem, the 
religious emblem, ard the social emblem—have long constituted the 
mystic pote te which appeal is made when ponolar class sentiment is 
required to invoked against influences disintegrative of the status 
—. „ © Beneath throne, altar, and hearth in their present 
‘orm all Socialists know that there Hes the market. They know that the 
market is the bedrock on which the throne, the altar, and the hearth of 
the nineteenth century rest, and that this bedrock shattered the sald 
throne, altar, and hearth are doomed.” 

He further ys of the home: * We defy any human being to point 
to a single reality, good or bad, In the composition of the bourgeois 
a: t has the merit of being the most perfect specimen of the most 
complete sham that history has presented to the world.” 

“There are no holes in the texture through which reality might 
chance to peer. The bourgeois hearth dreads honesty as its cat dreads 


cold water.” 
Again he says: “The transformation of the current family form, 
founded as it is on the economic dependence of women, the maintenance 


of the yomg and the aged falling on individuals rather thau on the 
community, Into a freer, more real, and, therefore, a higher form, must 
inevitably follow the economic revolution which will place the means 
of production and distribution under the control of all for the good of 
all. The bourgeois ‘hearth,’ with its jerry-built architecture, its 
cheap art, its shoddy furniture, its false sentiments, its pretentious 
pseundoculture, will then be as dead as Roman Britain.” 

Bourgeois s means the middle class of society, the moral and re- 
ligious strength of the world, the support of religion and patriotism in 
every nation on earth, f course, if socialism can succeed in tearing 
down the altar and the hearth of the middle class, there is some hope 
of organized insanity and debauchery taking possession of the world. 

If there is any one thing prominent in socialist 3 it is this, 
that Christianity is the religion of the capitalist class, established for the 
sole purpose o portere up the monogamic family and the private 
ownership of property. In order to destroy private property, socialism 
would destroy the home, the family; in order to destroy the family, it 
must destroy Christianity, the influence which it holds responsible for 
the maintenance of the private family. And to the complete overthrow 
of these sanctities the current socialism is solemnly pledged, if the 
pisn snr. of 90 per cent of its world leaders are tọ be taken 
seriously. * 

In Socialism: Its Growth and Outcome, by Morris and Bax, ge 
ae Se found the following, which serves to strengthen the charge here 
made: 

“Tt is mee ya that a certain code of morality should be supposed 
to exist and to have some relation to the religion which, being the 
creation of another age, has now become a sham. With this sham, 
moreover, its accompanying morality is also steeped, although it has a 
use as serving for a cover of a 4 1 i really the birth of the present 
condition of things, and this is clung to with a determination or even 
ferocity natural enough, since its aim is the Be eee of individual 
property in wealtb, in workman, in wife, in child.” 

ost men since Plato who have believed in a community interest in 
properiy have believed also in a community interest in women. Since 
he monogamic family rings from a “sham religion,” the aim of 
which, according to socialism, is to perpetuate the private ownership of 
property, the pile can not be destroyed without destroying first the 
‘sham religion.” eep in mind that the “system” referred to by the 
socialist 5 means the whole of the existing order. On 
pages 17-18 of the volume just quoted we have this: 

“In this brief surve of the various phases of modern life—its 
family, relations. morality, religion, politics, and art—the reader who 
has not yet studied socialism may see nothing but pessimism,” - 

From the foregoing quotations, it is plain that socialism has some- 
thing to do with religion. ve here a statement from August Bebel, 
the prophet of German socialism, and one of the great leaders of the 
8 He summarizes the Socialist program in the following 

rds: 


We aim in the domain of politics at republicanism ; In the domain of 
economics at socialism; in the domain of what is called to-day epon, 
at atheism.”—Bilss’s Handbook of Socialism,” page 211. „ Bebel 
is the author of that great Socialist work, “ Woman Under Socialism,” 
published, sold, indorsed, and defended by Socialists everywhere, and 
which fairly reeks with the degradation and debauchery of Socialist 
philosopny—the work of a disordered brain and a depraved heart. Oa 
page 383 of this work he utters himself as follows: 

“It is natural that with the full-blooded Yankee the leading rôle be 
played by the ‘dear God,’ who after all is but the product of historical 
development, Hypocracy, or poms also ignorance in matters that con- 
cern religion, is nowhere as stupendous as in the United States.” 

Again, on page 145. he speaks of the church as the natural outgrowth 
of the“ 3 and places it in the same class with prostitution : 

“Prostitution thus becomes a social institution in the capitalist 
pet oe same as the police, the standing armies, the church, and wage 

ership” 8 

The Case Against Socialism, page 342, quotes the following from 
the Sozial Demokrat, the official organ of the German Socialist Party: 

“As a matter of fact, it must be candidly avowed Christianity is the 
bitterest foe of social democracy, Just as so utterly dunderheaded a 
religion as Christianity could only strike root at all 2,000 years ago in 
a humanity that had completely degenerated, so ever since its efforts 
have aiways been directed not, as one might suppose, to rid the world 
of misery and destitution, but rather to use them for its ends and as a 
cloak for its other vices and enormities. When God is driven out of the 
brains of men, the whole system of privil by the grace of God comes 
to the ground, and when heaven hereafter is recognized as a big lle, men 
will attempt to establish heaven here. Therefore, whoever assa Chris- 
tianity assalls at the same time monarchy and capitalism.” 

The above is true socialist philosophy, in that it considers Christian- 
ity as a necessary part of the present system, and, further, in that it 
makes atheism necessary to socialism, e triumph of socialism bingss 
on driving the idea of God out of the minds of men, Signor Ferri, the 
great Ita socialist, states that “the absence or lessening of the 
belief in God is one of the most powerful factors in the extension of 
socialism,” (Socialism, Positive and Negative, pp. 48-51.) 

In the June, 1908, number of the International Socialist Review, the 
leading publication of the American party, Isadore Ladoff, in an article 
under the caption “ Socialism and mysticism,” makes a bitter attack 
upon religion. Under a subtitle he treats religion as “The common 
enemy: Religion, the foe alike of the freethinker and the Socialist.” 
Let us notice a few pa es from this article: 

“The priests invented theoracy in order to establish their class rule 
over the unreasoning masses of humanity, scared by bell and damnation, 
and coaxed by paradisiacal bliss into submission and obedience. 

“The overwhelming majority of Socialists are freethinkers. (They 
only do not believe in the wisdom of N religious antagonism, hav- 
ing to contend with a great deal of antagonism, having to contend with 
a great deal of antagonism of all imaginable kinds.) * * The 
struggle is on between materialists, freethinkers, and Socialists on tho 
one side, and the church and the exploiting classes on the other, That 
there are freethinkers- who are not logical enough to be Socialists, and 
that there are some Socialists who are not inconsistent enough to imag- 
ine themselves to be Christians, proves only that men are not always 
logical and- consistent, 

H all freethinkers would have the courage to discard their middie- 
class prejudices and take the trouble of studying up Socialism sine ira, 
they would soon find that freethinking means scientific thinking, not 
only on religion, but likewise on social-economic matters, and tbat 
Socialism ‘s nothing else but the result of such thinking.” 

Since the days of Marx and Engels, 3 socialism has had to 
face the question of religion. Atheism is nowhere more pronounced 
than in the sociansm of Germany, and for years the German party has 
carried in its platform a plank committing the movement for purposes 
of political expediency to a position of neutrality on questions of 
religious beliet. The religious plank was written and run throngh the 
national convention by atheists of the most e- order 
atheists who treat athelsm as a necessary part of Socialist philosophy. 
But atheism was not getting votes and was impeding the progress of 
the movement among the masses. What is true of socialism in Europe 
is true of socialism everywhere. The American party has in the past 
few years been compelled to consider the question of religion in its 
relation to socialism. The question came up in the national convention 
in Chicago in 1908, and a plank was offered for adoption as a part of 
the national platform. Here I offer some extracts from the speeches 
K he delegates in that convention on the adoption of the religious 

ank: 


Delegate Lewis: “I am among those who sincerely hoped the question 
of religion would not be raised at this convention. am willing to 
concede so far that we shall let sleeping dogs lic. I know that the 
Socialist position in philosophy on the question of religion does not 
make a good campaign subject. It is not useful in the propaganda of 
a presidential campaign, and therefore I am willing that we should be 
silent about it. But if we must speak, I propose that we shall go before 
this country with the truth and not with a He. I believe in Socialist 
scholarship, and I voted to have scholars on this platform committee 
in that sense; men who understand the Socialist 8 and we 
have at least half a dozen on the platform committee who know that 
the question of religion is a sociological question; it is an 1 
ical question; it is a question of chronology; it is a question of eco- 
nomics; it is a question of pe al There are few domains of 
modern thought that do not directly affect the question of religion. 
And when you say that it is merely a question of private conscience 

ou fly into the face of the science and learning of the — 5 Now, I 
o not propose to state in “this platform the truth about reli 
the point of view of the Socialist philosophy as it is stated in almost 
every book of standard Socialist literature; but if we do not do that, 
let us at least have the good grace to be silent about it and not make 
hypocrites of ourselves.” 

Rather than lie, as the platform declaration does, Delegate Lewis 
preferred to be silent. 

Delegate Hillquit: “The fact that Comrade Lewis, as a scholar, as 
a student of psychology, of history, of ethics, and of everything else, 
has in the domain of religion come to the position of an agnostic, and 
that 99 per cent of as have landed in the same spot, does not make 
socialism agnostic, nor is sccialism Christian, nor is socialism Jewish.” 

Ninety-nine per cent of their students in pursuing their philosophy 
have become ostics ; yet socialism is not agnostic! 

Delegate Unterman : “ Comradcs. no one will accuse me with any 
sympathy with Christianity, elther as a church or as a religion. I am 
known in the United States as a materialist of the most uncompro- 
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sing order, but I want = ceny understood that 


pore does not ermit 
want it underst 


future. 


agreed with this platform. Would 1 expect. High go out smon 
eren 


people of this country, people of dl urches, of many di —.— 
religious factions, a "tell them that must become athe before 
they can me ists? That would be nonsense. We must first 


get these men convinced of the 3 of our economic and political 
pr am, and then after we have made Socialists of them and members 

e Socialist Party, we can talk to them inside of our ranks, talk of 
the 17 5 — philoso 2 and ot the logical consequences of our explana- 


tion of societ nature,” 

The inten be to go out anon Ine peop eople of this coun and 
deceive them as to the attitude of the list philosophy to mat- 
ters of religious belief as taught in paar Socialist 1 Uterature is 
apparent. ery 511 at all acquainted with the josophy, 
so called, knows that it is based on the“ frankest — ow, ou ken 


revolutionary materialism,” which certainly commits international 
socialism to a position of hostility to all religion. 

Delegate Unterman further said: “This declaration that religion is 
a private matter does not mean that it is not a social matter at.the same 
time. It merely means that we shall bide our time and wait until 


the individual is ready. through his own individual evolution, to accept 


our philosophy.” 

Delegate Farrell: “Cut out the question of religion altogether. I 
know that there have been men of practicall every denomination known 
on the American continent in my local, and the question of religion has 
been discussed, and it has not benefited us one whit.” 


Delegate Strickland: “If we have a common social origin, if both 


religion and social democracy have a common social o: and if 
economic determinism be true, and if the moral and ethical princi: — 
of society be based ultimately upon the manner of economic produc 


to do with religion!” 


nee = you then say that we have —.— 
is concerned, yes; we are 


te Herman: “ So far as Ch 
to Christianity.” 
A number of preachers of the various Protestant denominations sat 
in that convention through the eee wn-out attack on religion, and 
es opened his mouth, the Rev. Mr. White, delegate from Massachu- 
— Hiers ere is, in part, "what he said: 
a — am 1 frank to say to you that Christianity as some Chris- 
tians understand it to-day is bound to go under. It has got to go down.” 
After a long debate che rell re * was adopted, and here it is: 
“The Socialist Party is pr a. an economic and political move- 
ment. It is not concerned with matters of religious belief.” 
We must consider the word “ primarily ” as it appears in the plat- 
form. In the light of what the leaders said on the subject we can onl 
lace the same construction on the word as here used that we are forced 
o place on the word “immediate” as used in their list of political 
demands. Socialism does not believe in the political state as at pe present 
organized, and their political demands are only for immediate use, as a 
means of getting votes. Political government they ~~ to use simply 
as a means of getting into power, a scaffold to be u in — riod of 
transition, after which it will be cast aside as so much rubbish. Of 
course, matters of religious belief can have no place in a pony 5 
rogram; this is the political stage, and you nth 
Ronfucianist, a Mohammedan, until the time when the workars seize re the 


whole power of political government. Primarily” the last vestige of 
the system of “ mine and e must be t away and the 3 ot 
“ours” will take its place. But take g here. The word pri- 


marily” means that they do not “ forget the xi 1 of the moment 
for their ideals in the far future.” For the Temples” ou may have all the 
gods * want, so you confine them to 1 755 

ate (later Congressman), paoros, is willi to 
bear the blame for bringing up this matter of religion in the convention. 
And he voted for the adoption of the plank. Yet he said, I am known 


not only in Milwaukee, but wherever our papers are read, as a po 
pounced ostic.” Berger's osticism he considers a n Senne Were 
3 his socialism, and he speaks with the voice of authority in the 


The 4815 pistform carries no religious 191 but the report of the 
executive committee of the National Let tion, one of the 
foreign-speaking organizations under the th of the American 08 
in its report to the national convention gives expression to its 
25 L. rd eaves hec * A 2 diy aig t Pea teaching 

“In order to put a c upon jen aap 8 aj 
of the church upon men’s n disseminate sears 5 
edge about na a wae yo! 1 — entirely ye in this 
country. In d tion about nature, we away one 
of the foundations on w hich rer religion eden * 

“Science is the tidote against_religi en science comes 
in, beliefs and creeds —.— give way. Tnstena of Delle and faith, we 
ut conviction. based on freedom of conscience. Freedom of conscience 
s broader than freedom ot belief. It includes both freedom of belief and 
freedom of nonbelief. A man can believe what he will. He may not 
believe anythin, „ è * The ethics of socialism and religion are 
directly o — to each other. Christianity preaches brotherly love 
for all, f heppi discriminates among classes. It preaches the class 
st le among those whose Interests are 8 t does not create 
the q ass war, but it does explain it, while the church tries to conceal 
it. * ' Socialism bases all its’ ideals on this sinful world’ ; the 
ns ean not help preaching about some Other world. The 
church puts its stamp of Approvat ciated D or disapproval (bad), caer 
ing to some superhuman et 5 a being unknown to man- 
kind. 2 As long as the 


n confined to their temples 
they can cause no direct a > 1 i class struggle.” (Proceedings 
National Convention pp. 5 
or 


Robert Blatcht: s one of the most popular writers in the moye- 
yerican th ds 


en ome 2 1 855 Neigh i hbo ‘ 4455 he th 
work, “ an e 1 e e tbus com 8 
Socialist 5 of Getermintem th the d doctrines of Christiani 
m wish to realize the ppt superiority oF the d 
es over the Christian religion, you have only t 3 9 
the determinists had a a majority as —— as 


would it 
the 1 25 te Christians now Fearne 

again, page 1 5 t upon the doctrine of 
tee N and human N t is dullt upon a misconception 


and must fall. Christianity 1 
a foundation of error.” ty is a fabric of imposstbilittes erected upon 
189: “1 oppose the Christian religion because I do no 


think the tian r on is beneficial to mankind, and because 
=e it is 5 in the way of humanism.” 


g the last cha ter’ of thie volume he says: “I have bese 
asked why I have gone out 51 my way to attack rel fra abd s 
reply I — to ne, | t I have not gone out of my way — attack religion. 
It was because I tound religion in my way that I attacked i t 1 


am working for socialism when I attack a Py hee which is i Spe 
socialism.” And the closing sentences of this Socialist classic are as 
follows: “ Let the holy — their heaven. I am a man and an infidel. 
And this is my 5 Besides, gentlemen, Christianity is not true.” 
Thus bel rang red evangel of social emancipation. 
clalists have in Dearly. all, the larger American cities what they 
call “ Socialist Sunday schools,” with lessons for children prepared by 
the masters. The New York City Mission and Tract Society ha. 
lated a catechism, Sublishea by Ger! * va: Chicago, for use in t 
3 5 . — few excerpts — this 
techism throw further on the Socialist pro $ 
Leow L SE weak to cognate Uap N 
n s a word u 0 ate an nary being which 
poeple <i of themselves have devised. 4 x 
estion. Did Christ ascend into heaven? 
Answer. He did not; what the church teaches is a er fable, 
because there is no heaven and there was no place to ascend to. 
naon Is Christianity desirable? 
Christianity is not es. By fes te to, us, but harm: because 
it makes not us en cripples. By ts teachings of bliss af 82 
it deceives the le. Christianity greatest obstacle to 
progress of mankind therefore it = the es of every citizen to bels 
out tianity. All churches are impudent 2 ugs. 
uestion. 8 we take the name of God in vain 
wer. Yes; because the name of God has no 9 
. Is adultery a sin? 
„It is not a sin, “HERR intercourse with the opposite sex is 
natural to every person. . 
This is as far as I will pursue the study of The Little Catechi 
of. its utterances are too vile to read before an audience o 


rity par 4 ler b in 
0 nowhere den 

pse into the “ n page 248, ee ie cesar bey — rat —.— 

society " o e ure, 50 
na tpe Boclalist Tenderi ne tant 5 ait 
“ Under the p at he n none, the indivi 

shall himself oversee the satisfaction o; ‘his pat instincts. The sath 
faction of the sexual instinct 1s as much a private concern as the satis- 
faction of any other natural instinct. None is, therefore, accountable 


s trans- 


Bebel. of our sub, 


to others, and no unsolicited judge shall interfere. Along hall 
how I shall drink how 1 shall sleep, how I shall cl = ome 
pearl a affair; exactly so my intercourse with a —— of the oppo- 


“All unions shall unions of affection and esteem, and children 
of » will be the children of the mother. Hier right to select 
e father of her children will be absolute. In such a all chil- 
dren will be pbs mong AB, timate, and ment will 
EB oser gene I Arig here 3 8 N an editorial 
n an jahoma oe st publication. ne our hi 
asked t would become of the —_ 2 the "i 2 


tion —.— under pocialiam, and this Socia 
It socialism does not eventually do awa: 
the marriage 88 and the Christian re! 


as well as p rivate ownership of pro; 
va Sidetrack socialism and send 5 t fog ‘hell e ‘hanes al 
cite € Comrade, a Socialist paper published in New York, says edi- 


t 
2 The ethics of Christianity, like its practices, are characterized by 


list paper answered thus: 
with the home, the family, 


a monstrous of common , t. tyrann. 

and for ages have been, firml. 8 — no ny are, 

pomeres 3 has ot been 4 been Ju by 5 no move- 

ment for numan nigh pe e no posed t. Its very 

is a lie and a denial of the basic principles of socialism,” 2 
Truth, a ist — — of San 


Wilhelm 3 an internationa: ‘agure in the Socialist 8 
says: It is our duty to root out the th of God with all zeal, nor is 
anyone worthy the name who does not consecrate himself to the spread 


of atheism.” Ae 
ding erican magazine closes with these 
of social democracy will tself 
with Christianity.” Sei n 


5 D. Herron, once a gospel minister of prominence, but who is 
now Socialist leader, recently, wrote in the Advance as follows: 
“3 Christianity stands to-day 1. toe, the lowest and basest in life. The 
church sounds the lowest note in human life. It 17 most degrading 
of all our institutions, and the most brutalizing in 


mon life.” 
D. Herran pok so full of socialism that Le forsook the wife of 
and the dren of that holy union, and 8 the civilized 
a “socialist wedding,” in which he i tonan agita- 
in the presence of a number of the can party and 
were “ married” without license or 3 each of them avowing in that 
ublic manner the “ love“ which the previously hes in private, 
Bocialism is the only movement in the world that offers a defense and 
a sure nge for such moral lepers as Herron, This is the man who 
wrote the tform for the American party in 1904, and so acceptable 
was his work and eo in Keeping with soc Wan was Kis cond mduct 
cunt he was placed on the international committee and is now residing 


Italy. 
eo will note that the greater part of this address is taken up with 
poten from socialist authorities. I have gone to the p sources 
© my information. taking the plain statements of the 8 as to the 
aims and purposes o eg and if I have misinterpreted the move- 
ment and charged nst its doctrines and policies that which it does 
not avow, the fault is with the leaders and not with me. If the 
Socialist Party wishes to disavow the doctrines here charged against ft, 


ts effects on com- 


and a 
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the only way to do it is to stop flooding the world with those publica- 


tions which hold in e all divine laws and the civil restraints 
which are placed about the dark passions of mankind. In every nation 
on earth socialism is against God, the church, and civilization; against 
all rule and authority. It spits upon all the flags of Christendom and 
calls them dirty rags. It points to the thrones of all the worlds, and 
gays they are without authority. It opposes Godship, priestship, king- 
shij . It sweeps the universe and leaves it empty. 

he Rey. John Wesley Hill, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, New 
York. speaking of Christian socialism, so called, says: 

“And now arises under this blatant and blasphemous sys appro- 
priating the — pa toach ot Christian ethics, filching the shin ng pr 
ments or Christian truth, the so-called Christian socialism which, like 
an infection, is permeating academies, colleges, social and ethical organ- 
izations, and is invading the Christian Church itself. But may we 
not in all candor ask, ‘How can a system which denies the religion 
which he taught, which regards that religion as ignorant superstition, 
and declarer that there is nothing for ees to do, be made to harmonize 
with either the spirit or teaching of Christ?’” 

Its philosophy literally seizes the Almighty by the collar and pulls 
Him out of the skies. There is no more a Christian socialism than 
there is a Christian atheism. and the time is ripe for this farce which 
is being played under the title of “ Christian socialism" to be branded 
in plain tarut as as shore os rt bad treason, and gruesome ma- 
erlalism, an ssed from the stage. 
` There is no more “ Christian socialism” than there is a Christian 
atheism, and its trreligious basis stands exposed by its re ized 
leaders everywhere, Its sophistry and duplicity are revealed” by the 
public utterances of its chosen exponents in the highest places. 

It is the concentrated degeneracy of hell and utter darkness, which 
would overthrew the existing order shatter the foundations of the home, 
and lay waste the noblest and most cherished Institutions of Christian 
civilization, 


American Protection. 


A proper policy for safeguarding of both our natural and our human 
resources. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. NICHOLAS J. SINNOTT, 
OF OREGON, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Friday, Scptember 8, 1916. 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I desire to print extracts 
from speeches of Hon. Charles E. Hughes on “American Protec- 
tion,” delivered at Nashville, Tenn., September 4; at Lexington, 
Ky., September 5; and at Cincinnati, Ohio, September 5, 1916: 

AMERICAN PROTECTION. 

[From the speeches of Charles E. Hughes at Nashville, Tenn., Sept. 4; 
at Lexington, Ky., Sept. 5; and at Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 5, 1916.] 
It seems to me that we are entering upon a very important 

period in our history. When I look on the other side of the 
Atlantic I see millions of people engaged in fighting. They have 
withdrawn from the ordinary occupations of peace, They are 
not making goods except as some of them are making munitions 
of war and endeavoring to supply the armies in the field and to 
do the best they can with their restricted output to care for 
their own national life. But to a large degree enterprise is 
halted while this awful struggle goes on. 

There will come a time when that struggle will cease. Then 
the millions of men now in the trenches will return to work. 
Then there will be a great increase in the productive capacity 
of every one of these nations. These nations have learned them- 
selves, They know more of their own resources and capacity 
than ever before in their existence. They are equipped with 
discipline and self-knowledge for the pursuits of peace as they 
never have been equipped before. A new Europe will emerge 
from the battle fields of the present day. A new United States 
must confront a new Europe in the commercial rivalry of the 
future. We must take a long look ahead and decide what is 
best for the American people. We must decide it calmly. We 
must decide it deliberately. We must decide to face the facts 
and realize that the great questions are economic questions, 
that they are business questions which will touch the life of 
every man, woman, and child in this country. 

I take a very broad view of the situation, knowing that we 
ought to plan not for a few years, but for a long period. We 
must, therefore, take account of the human resources of this 
country and protect human life and improve human conditions 
to the utmost of our ability. We must safeguard the children 
of our people and prevent their being exploited too early in the 
industrial struggle. Years ago when I had the privilege of be- 
ing the executive of New York I presented to the legislature 
measures for the restriction of child labor. A series of measures 
was enacted to the great benefit of the State. In the interests of 


the future of our race we desire to protect the women of our 
Nation from being exploited too arduously in industrial life. 
; SAFEGUALD THY TOLLERS. 

Further, I believe that we should safeguard in every possible 
way the safety of men toiling with their hands. We should 
provide so far as possible measures designed to insure sanitary 
and wholesome conditions of work. I believe in reasonable hours 
of work, in provision for old age, in doing all we can to make 
the persons in this community and every other through our land 
feel that they are fellow workmen cooperating together in a 
prosperity in which they share justly for the upbuilding of the 
United States and the diffusion of contentment and happiness. 

In connection with any matter in which both the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States have activities, I have always thought 
that the Federal Government’s board or bureau or organization 
ought to be a pattern for the entire country. It would not be 
possible for me to-night to suggest in any detailed way how we 
ought to avoid clashes between State and Nation in the develop- 
ment of the great prosperity which this country should have and 
which it can not have without stability. But one of those ways, 
and a very important one, is to have the Federal bureau or board 
that deals with the subject the most competent possible and its 
administration as thorough as possible, so that by the very force 
of the direction of its ability and competency State boards and 
bureaus will be led to pattern after it and a desirable uniformity 
thus secured. 

We have laid at the present time a very just emphasis in this 
country upon the compensation law. I do not know of any- 
thing—and I speak as one who has been a judge—that is more 
of a reproach to our country and our system of jurisprudence 
than the wastefulness of our present negligence system of law. 
We have delays: we have the uncertainties of jury trials; we 
have invitations to perjury; we have contingent fees, so that 
those who emerge successfully from this very uncertain hazard 
of litigation divide the recovery in a very large measure with 
attorneys. My view is—and I think it is the view of the in- 
telligent students of this labor problem—that in a hazardous 
occupation the risk of injury should be regarded as a risk of the 
business and dealt with by adequate and fair compensation laws. 

I believe that we should have not simply compensation laws 
for those employed by the Government, as is provided by the 
bill now before Congress, but that we should have adequate 
and fair compensation law with respect to those engaged in 
hazardous occupations in the course of interstate commerce, 
and therefore subject to Federal control. Congress, it may be 
said, has legislated for employers’ liability in the case of rail- 
roads and has greatly perfected our negligence law. But it has 
not gone far enough. As we look to this new economical era 
upon which the United States is entering we must, in my judg- 
ment, get rid of the wastefulness of our present system and 
put protection to the life and limb of the laborers of this 
country upon a sound basis by wise compensation laws, Federal 
and State. 

ARBITRATION OF DIFFERENCES. 

I will say further that I believe there is no grievance with 
respect to labor that can not be settled by a fair, candid ex- 
amination of the facts. In the past we have had to deal fre- 
quently with the opposition of employers to the principle of 
arbitration. Sometimes they have refused to arbitrate dis- 
putes, Public opinion has been against them. I believe in 
arbitration, and I stand here firmly for the principle of arbitrat- 
ing all industrial disputes, and I would not surrender this 
position to anybody in the country. I believe that anything 
that is right in this country can be settled right. What is our 
great republican Government? What are our free institutions? 
We have come down the long course of history with the people 
fighting slowly, slowly, now with defeat and now with victory, 
for a recognition of the reign of reason instead of a reign of 
tyranny and force. We have emerged into a great country, 
peopled with intelligent men and women. We have educational 
opportunities on every side. We have an alert electorate. 
We have people who understand expertly all the various activ- 
ities of our life from every possible side. 

Now, then, I stand for two things: First, for the principle of 
fair, impartial, thorough arbitration; and, second, for legisla- 
tion on facts according to the necessities of the case. And I 
am opposed to being dictated to either in the executive depart- 
ment or in Congress, by any power on earth before the facts 
are known and in the absence of the facts. 

We have a great country and a great future; but it can only 
be preserved in one way: That way is the way of honest, fair 
investigation and candid treatment. Show me the way that 
is right and I will take it; but I will not take any way that I do 
not know anything about. 


PROTECTION TO AMERICAN IXDUSTRY, 

I am here to declare to you as my sober judgment that I 
do not think the prosperity of this country can be maintained 
without the application in a fair and faithful manner of the 
doctrine of protection to American industry. 7 

If we are to have any social justice, any measures of improve- 
ment in this country, we must first have conditions of pros- 
perity. . This country in its industrial mechanism is like a watch. 
It is not so difficult to get it out of order. You create a little 
misapprehension and distrust; you create contraction, an un- 
willingness to go ahead with new enterprises, and what do you 
have? You have unfailingly a reduction in output. That means 
a closing of factories and failure to extend plants and failure 
.to add new plants. You have a condition then where men, 
instead of having plenty of work to do, are thrown out of em- 
ployment. We can not stand that in this country. We must 
have conditions under which American enterprise goes ahead 
or we do not accomplish anything for labor, for capital, for 
anybody on earth; because to accomplish anything for anybody 
we must have stable conditions under which enterprise can go 
forward. 

Now, then, to return to what I said a moment ago, we have 
on the other side millions of men now fighting who a little later 
will go back to their industries. They will try to pay their 
bill—their war bill—by goods. You need not suppose that be- 
cause of the war they are wasted and unable to work. The 
actual loss in life is not so great as you may think. It is great 
enough. No one deplores the carnage more than I. But back of 
that there is an ability and discipline, a trained talent, which 
will be counted on the business side when the nations of Europe 
return to work. 

What are we to do? Are we to be deceived by our present 
conditions of trade? Why, the fact that these millions over 
there are fighting and not producing goods opens the avenue 
for all kinds of American supplies, Our breadstuffs, our woolen 
stuffs, our manufactures of steel, our manufactures of all kinds, 
our horses, our mules, our harness, our hay—every kind of thing 
that we produce has been going abroad in vast quantities, 
simply because this demand was created by the withdrawal from 
the ordinary course of production of all these men who are 
fighting. There is no doubt on earth but when they return to 
production we shall have greater reason than ever before to 
look after our American industries. 

Does anybody suppose that the American people are so lack- 
ing in memory that they have forgotten what took place after 
the passage of the present tariff law and before this great 
demand caused by the European war arose? Why, there were 
800,000 men out of employment in New York City alone. There 
was not a great State in this country where the jobless were 
not walking the streets. 

REVENUE TARIFF NOT AMERICAN DOCTRINE. 

You need not talk to me about a tariff for revenue only. I do 
not care what your politics are. I say that is not an American 
doctrine and you can not live under it in this country. 

We must have common sense about these matters. If men are 
paid a higher rate of wages in this country than they are paid 
abroad in producing the same article, that article can come in 
cheaper than our article can be made and sold, and it stands 
to reason that our article is not going to be made and sold and 
that the foreign article will take its place. 

Do not misunderstand me. Nobody is going to get a tariff 
for any selfish in opposition to the public interest if I 
can prevent it—not a bit. We ought, however, to be able to 
frame our laws in such a way that we can use the power of 
government to foster and encourage. It is perfectly idle to say 
that all that is necessary for business men is to increase their 
skill, is to increase their efficiency. I am very glad to see every 
increase of skill and efficiency; but there is a limit, and when 
you have a wage scale against you, when you have conditions 
of living against you in a particular kind of manufacture or 
production or agricultural pursuit or any legitimate activity, 
you have a right to reasonable protection against the destruc- 
tion of your industry or activity in favor of cheaper paid labor 
abroad. 

I am for a protective tariff, honestly devised, because it pro- 
tects the American workingman and keeps employment for him. 
I am for it because it enables new industries to be established. 
We have learned in this war that we need to safeguard our 
economic independence, and we ought to do it. 

I am for it because in many cases it enables industries to be 
maintained which otherwise would close their doors. In this 
new economic era I want to see American enterprise go forward. 

STANDS AGAINST MONOPOLY. 4 

I have stood as much as any man in this country, and I say 

it without rashness, for the maintenance of the public interest 


against any kind of combination or monopolistic practice, against 
every effort to cheat the public out of its rights. I came into 
public life through that door, and I have held up that flag ever 


since as a public man. I would leave the platform before I 
would surrender it for a moment. But I count it possible in 
this country, with all its strength and people, its finely developed 
men and women, its natural and human resources—I count it 
possible to be able to foster and encourage American enterprise 
and legitimate business and to free it from arbitrary restrictions 
that do not help the public interest, but merely stand in the way 
of sat is right and fair for the benefit of all the American 
people. 

Our opponents don't believe in a protective tariff. I am going 
to read you the Democratic platform. Four years ago our 
friends said: 

“ We declare it to be a fundamental principle of the Democratic 
Party that the Federal Government under the Constitution has 
no right or power to impose or collect tariff duties except for 
the purpose of revenue.” 

That is a doctrine which is not in accord with our interest. 
I don’t think we are going to get any improvement along that 
line. I believe, if we are going to have the doctrine of protection 
applied in such a way as to safeguard the interests of this coun- 
try and put us in a proper condition to meet the economic 
struggle after this war is over, it must be applied by those who 
believe in it. That is my judgment. 


BUILD UP INDUSTRY. 


I wouldn’t have any satisfaction in addressing the electorate 
in my present capacity if I didn’t think we could really do some- 
thing to build up the United States, I have pointed out the car- 
dinal doctrine, the application of which can be made in every 
community. You can go through this broad land as I have in 
the last few weeks and you can see in the different States enter- 
prises and activities which need to be fostered and encouraged 
by proper protection against unfair competition with underpaid 
labor abroad ; and I submit, after you have calmly reflected upon 
it and have thought what condition we are going to be in when 
Europe turns to peace, that we do need that doctrine faithfully 
applied in this country. 

y MAINTENANCE OF AMERICAN RIGHTS. 

I want to say these further words: I stand for the mainte- 
nance of all American rights on land and sea, without fear or 
favor or hesitation. 

We have had occasion in the last three years to consider our 
duties to our citizens. We have had in connection with the 
Republic of Mexico, this situation: The question was not 
whether we should recognize Huerta or withhold recognition of 
him. The question was not of our humanitarian aspirations. If 
you are going to have humanitarian impulses in connection with 
international affairs, you must be careful to be correct in their 
application, and to do what you ought to do, and not to do what 
you ought not to do. The first necessity in connection with 
Mexico was to assure the fact that the lives and property of 
American citizens should be protected. That was the first duty. 
That is a primary duty. It doesn’t make any difference what you 
think of Mr. A or Mr. B, whether you think he is a good man, or 
worth much, or not. American citizenship is not a cheap thing; 
and no matter how humble the individual who holds it, this 
country must protect him in his rights as an American citizen. 

The trouble in our relations with Mexico is this: That we had 
a clear duty to perform in protecting our people and we did not 
perform it. We left our people to be murdered in Mexico, their 
property to be destroyed. It was not a question of recognizing 
or not recognizing Huerta. We could have said to him: 

“We won't recognize you unless you have a stable govern- 
ment; unless you can perform your international obligations. 
Uniess you have a real government that can furnish protection, 
we will not recognize you. If you have such a government, we 
will, but not otherwise.” 

That was not the point. We not only failed to recognize 
Huerta, but we proceeded to dictate our control over Mexican 
politics. We said that Huerta should not be a candidate even 
at a Mexican election. No Mexican could understand that. We 
said in the same breath, We are not interfering with Mexican 
affairs.” Nobody in the world could understand that. 

Some of our men from a ship, men who had gone ashore at 
Tampico, were arrested. They were at once discharged and 
full apology was made. But our admiral demanded a salute. 
The administration said there should be a salute. Congress 
was appealed to for authority to use the armed force of the 
Nation. While this was pending in Congress, a ship loaded with 
ammunition for Huerta was about to go into the port of Vera 
Cruz. Instantly we ordered our ships to Vera Cruz, and, of 
course, that was war; and, of course, it was intervention—both 
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of the plalnest kind. A battle ensued. Several of our boys were 
killed; several -hundred Mexicans were killed. What hap- 
pened? Did we get any salute? Not a bit! Was the ammuni- 
tion preyented from reaching Huerta? Not at all. It simply 
went to another port and we allowed it to go in. We got no 
reparation, 

WOULD HAVE PROTECTED AMERICANS, 


Meanwhile—and this is the sorry part of it—meanwhile, the 
Mexicans became so incensed at our interference with their 
affairs that they treated our people within their borders with 
the greatest indignity. Many of our people were massacred 
and hundreds of them gathered near our ships at Tampico, 
thinking they were going to be rescued. But conditions had 
arrived at such a pass that our admiral did not dare to go to 
relieve those people, because he was afraid that our citizens in 
the outlying districts would be put to death; and so British and 
German warships took off at Tampico the American citizens 
whom we did not dare to rescue. 

Now, these are all well-recognized facts of history, 
friends 

A Voice. What would you have done? 

Mr. Huemes. What would I have done? I would have pro- 
tected American lives! 

If we start out with a clear program that we are not going to 
interfere with people’s affairs, that they can, as we profess, 
manage their own affairs so long as they perform their duties 
to us, and maintain protection of our people in their lives and 
property, then they do not disrespect us. Every man respects 
that. No one is contemptuous of you because you protect your 
own. Every nation understands that. But you can not mingle 
interference with the affairs of another country and at the same 
time profess noninterference, and leave your own citizens unpro- 
tected, without creating a very bad state of feeling. 

We wish well to Mexico. We want her to have a stable goy- 
ernment, and build up, and we want to help them. But there, 
as well as throughout this hemisphere and throughout the world, 
it must be understood by all—and the path of peace for us is 
in the way of that understanding—that this Nation, as every 
other great nation on earth, will protect the lives and the prop- 
erty of its citizens. That is policy that can never be surrendered 
and maintain the honor of the American name. 


AMERICAN PROTECTION, 


I desire to see not only the policy of protection—a proper 
policy for the safeguarding of both our natural and our kuman 
resources, not only the policy of safeguarding the rights of 
American citizens, but I desire to see a reasonable prepared- 
ness in this country. I mean military preparedness. I am not 
militaristic. I do not think there is a corporal's guard in this 
country for militarism. We are a peaceful people, devoted to 
the pursuits of peace. We want to go on and achieve our des- 
tiny, as I have said, with an enduring prosperity. But we must 
have, in the opinion of the world, a proper preparation suited 
to our defense. And I would have our defense adequate for 
every emergency. 

I have the highest honor for our boys who are summoned to 
do duty in connection with the trouble on the Mexican border. 
They have responded to the demand with a fine patriotism, and 
everybody in this country wants to back them up in their patri- 
otic willingness to serve this land. We have got to haye more 
of that high spirit in this country, for it is a case of obligation 
and not simply one of rights; and I hope the time will come 
when everybody in this country will feel it an honor to be ready 
for the service of the country. 

But I do think that we ought to have a Regular Army large 
enough to do police duty, to keep bandits from crossing our bor- 
der, without calling our men who are citizens in the ordinary 
pursuits from shops and factories and professions, to do that 
duty. This country is great enough, without being accused of 
fostering a militaristic spirit, to have a Regular Army adequate 
for the ordinary police duties, just as we are not called out of 
bed in a great city to put out fires or to police the streets. 


— 


[From the address made by Charles E. Hughes in the Auditorium, 
Lexington, Ky., Sept. 5.) 

It is a rare pleasure to visit this State, and particularly as 
the spokesman of a reunited party, a party inspired by its high- 
est ideals, reconsecrated to its noblest purposes, the party of 
Abraham Lincoln, the Kentuckian! 

I have spoken that honored name in connection with the party 
under whose auspices we meet to-day; but I do not forget that 
‘that name is cherished by all Americans, irrespective of party. 
It is no longer simply a party name. It is the name of a great 


my 


American whose fine nature has satisfied our American ideals 
and our conception of the demands of American citizenship. I 
therefore am glad to come to the home of Abraham Lincoln, the 
peerless American. 

What was it perhaps more than anything else that distin- 


guished him and has given him his eminence? It was that he 
incarnated the spirit of the plain people of this land. Endowed 
with extraordinary ability, having a remarkable clarity of judg- 
ment, wise in policy, far-sighted in statesmanlike vision, he was 
the interpreter of the heart and the thought of the plain people 
of America. 

No American feels a stranger to him because of his greatness. 
He is brother to us all. He is kin to the humblest, because he 
interpreted the spirit of the plain people. 

What is that spirit? It is the spirit of reasonableness, it is 
the spirit of fairness, it is the spirit of generous thought and 
judgment, it is the spirit which demands the rule of calmness 
and reason and repudiates the demands of oppression, of 
tyranny, and of force. 

We have a new spirit abroad in these recent days in Amer- 
ica. It is the spirit that demands legislation in advance of 
investigation. It is the spirit that demands executive action- 
and congressional action in advance of an examination of the 
facts upon which such action should be based. It is the spirit 
that says, Legislate now and investigate afterwards!” It is 
the spirit of force. It is not American. 

In the bottom of my soul I desire fair dealing in this country 
between man and man. There is no one more anxious than I 
that there shall be equity in connection with all our relations. 
I want to see our human resources conserved by wise and intel- 
ligent action. I want to see every particle of class antagonism 
vanish in the presence of the application of just principles. I 
want to see our men knit together in a common fellowship. I 
want labor to have safe means of work, sanitary conditions of 
work, wholesome opportunities for recreation, reasonable hours 
for work, fair wages, provision for old age. I want what is rea- 
sonable for labor. 

There is one thing that underlies all, and that is that in our 
efforts to secure what is just that we keep the priceless institu- 
tions of this land which distinguish us as a free country and 
separate us from all the autocracies of the world. It may be 
very important that here or there there shall be a change in the 
wage scale. I know not. It is a matter for careful examination. 
I should be the first to recognize any demand that is just. There 
is something that precedes any demand, however, and that is the 
willingness to abide by the results of reason. It is the demand 
that when we do anything in this country we should understand 
the way we travel, where we put our foot down, and never sur- 
render to any force.of any kind. 

It is, as the future will unfold, our priceless heritage that we 
have a country where intelligence reigns, where there are many 
opportunities of education, where we are trying to stamp out 
every abuse working against our institutions. We prize the 
rule of informed public opinion. We submit ourselves, with 
respect to our greatest national concerns, to the arbitrament of 
the public judgment every four years. We submit our argu- 
ments; tell what we think and desire to be done. Then we go 
to the polls and express our convictions, and then every Ameri- 
can citizen, whether he is victorious or defeated, goes home 
satisfied and reason rules. But the day must never come—and 
I regret to say we have gone very far toward that day—when 
we shall have any action under pressure instead of on a con- 
sideration of the facts. 

We can not in this country secure a proper basis for enterprise 
in the economic change that is about to come to us unless we 
apply the doctrine of protection to American industries. I speak 
freely of that doctrine in this home of Henry Clay, the great 
apostle of the doctrine of protection, he who followed the 
principles initiated by Alexander Hamilton and laid broadly 
the foundations of the coming prosperity of the country. It was 
Abraham Lincoln who said, in 1859, “I was an old Henry Clay 
tariff Whig. I haye not since changed my views.” ‘The party 
of Lincoln is the party of protection, as Lincoln himself was a 
believer in protection. 

Let me read to you what was said by the Republican platform 
of 1860, upon which Lincoln was elected to office. It reads as 
follows: 

That while providing revenue for the support of the General Govern- 
ment by duties upon imports, sound policy requires such an adjustment 
of these epora as to encourage the development of the industrial in- 
terests of the whole country, and we commend that policy of national 
exchanges which secures to the workingman liberal wages, to agricul- 
ture remunerative prices, to mechanics and employers adequate reward 


for their skill, labor, and enterprise, and to the Nation commercial pros- 
perity and independence, 
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That was the platform of Abraham Lincoln. That is the plat- 
form of the Republican Party. Nay, more—and I hope I am 
addressing men here who are not of my political party as well 
as those who are—that is the American platform on which busi- 
ness must stand in this day if we are going to meet the economic 
necessities of the coming future! 


[From the address made by 3 F Hughes in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
pt. 5. 


First, I stand for the application, without abuses, as early and 
as scientifically as possible, of the doctrine of protection to every 
legitimate American enterprise; and, second, wherever in this 
country we can open an avenue to honorable achievement, wher- 
ever we can make easier the course of honorable business, I am 
for that course. 

I have stood faithfully for the enforcement of laws in every 
activity connected with the public business. We have stood for 
the prevention of abuses, for preventing any man or set of men 
from taking advantage of the public by any monopolistic prac- 
tice. We must stop that. 

I am also for this—for honest American business, with an open 
door and no arbitrary, no unjustified restraints. It is time in 
this country that we took account of stock and endeavored in 
every way to build up American industry and enterprise. 

I want to see our Nation prepared, want to see it in a state 
of preparedness from every point of view—social, industrial, and 
military. I think this great Nation should be ready for every 
emergency. That is not aggression. We have no aggressive 
policy. We desire nothing but our just rights. We covet noth- 
ing to which we are not lawfully entitled. We are a peaceable 
people, but we are an indomitable people, and the old spirit that 
got us this Nation and saved it is still in our hearts. 

We are all loyal American citizens, of whatever race or creed, 
and we have but the one country, and we all love it. I am for 
absolutely safeguarding the rights of our American people on 
land and sea throughout the world. 

I desire to see efficiency in our national life. I want to see 
every one of our departments handled under the most compe- 
tent leadership. The time has come, as I have said repeatedly, 
when we can not be content with easy and indifferent efforts. 
In the twentieth century we face new conditions, when we must 
justify ourselves among the nations of the earth by proving the 
competency of free institutions. I want to see in every depart- 
ment of our Government the very highest standards of adminis- 
tration. I want to see in every bureau the best obtainable men; 
I want to see Federal bureaus a pattern for State bureaus in 
those States where the State has a bureau corresponding to 
that operating in the national field. I want to see all the 
agencies of our intercourse equipped in such a manner as to 
protect our interests and American talent. 

Go through the land as I have gone through the land in the 
last few weeks and you will see that we derive strength from 
every race. We have the strength of a composite people. We 
draw, and have drawn, the best from every clime. We have a 
fine patriotic spirit. Now, what we need is to direct that spirit 
to those demands for intelligent administration along the lines 
which give us freedom from waste and extravagance; along 
the lines that will give us a sound businesslike administration. 
It is not necessary that under free institutions any public busi- 
ness should suffer. And I want to see in our American life 
those fine ideals carried into achievement. I mean the better- 
ment of human life, the betterment of living conditions. 

When I was in New York, in executive office, I did my utmost 
to secure in our labor laws and otherwise such conditions as 
would promote these ends. We must remember we are all 
fellow workers. I deprecate any class antagonism. We may 
have our differences of view here, but we must have a sense of 
cooperation, a recognition that we are all working together, and 
a feeling that our laws are so just and our administration so 
correct that everybody takes pride in his citizenship and feels 
that prosperity attained is reasonably diffused. 

I am for the just interests of-labor. I am for the peaceful 
settlement of all disputes. I am not for arbitrary action. I am 
for that which makes up the peace and the prosperity of this 
great patriotic people. 

Your chairman said I was called without seeking the nomina- 
tion. That is very true. I was contented in my work. I ap- 
preciated its importance and desired to remain in it; but there 
was a summons which could not be responded to save in one way. 
I responded, in view of the way it came, eagerly and enthusi- 
astically. While I care nothing for the titles of office, I am 


filled with an intense desire to serve the people of the United 
States, if they want that service. 


Observations and Faets. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 


OF ALABAMA, 


In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, September 8, 1916. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Record I desire to submit some observations and 
facts in reply to a statement recently made and published by 
Congressman Fess, a Representative from the State of Ohio. Mr. 
Fess is the publicity chairman of the Republican national con- 
gressional committee and is preparing and sending out state- 
ments to be used to influence the voter in the coming election. 

Mr. Fess comes from Ohio, the home of the loved and la- 
mented McKinley, who did so much to heal the wounds of war 
and bind the sections together in the bonds of a loyal love, 

Mr. Fess is willing to reopen the wounds and destroy the 
feeling of good will and friendship now existing between the 
North and the South. He is willing, and those in management 
with him are willing, to hoist the bloody shirt and appeal to 
passion and to prejudice in order to obtain votes. They have 
shown a willingness to disturb the growing friendship between 
the sections and to injure the country if by doing so the bosses 
of the Republican Party can again get control of the Government. 

Mr. Fess, speaking, I suppose, for the Republican congres- 
sional committee on publicity, begins Mis statement, appealing 
to sectional prejudice, by saying, in substance, that the Union 
soldier now sees the entire Government which he saved under 
full control of the States which attempted to destroy it. Did 
he know better when he made that statement? Is he ignorant 
of the facts, or is he willing to make misrepresentations about 
a situation upon which he is willing to create bitterness and 
hate between the sections in the hope that he can influence 
the voter to cast his ballot on considerations of this character? 

To appeal to sectional prejudice in our day is a mean and 
despicable thing. It stamps the man who does it as an un- 
patriotic citizen and a political renegade. 

Mr. Fess in his effort to stir up strife between the North 
and the South says that “the Government is under full control 
of the Southern States.” If that were true and the Govern- 
ment was.being conducted well, should Mr. Fess be permitted 
to make an issue of it simply because the men in authority and 
serving their country happen to live in the South? 

Does Mr. Fess desire that men trustworthy and well qualified 
to fill Government positions shall be discriminated against be- 
cause they live in the South? 

Is it good taste in Mr. Fess when he votes for many of the 
measures advocated by southern men to wait until Congress 
adjourns to kick when it is too late? 

President Wilson's father and mother were both born in 
Ohio, and while President Wilson was born in Virginia his 
parents were northern people. . 

Of the 10 Cabinet members only 3 live in the South. 

Of the Supreme Court judges only two of them come from the 
South. 

The Speaker of the House is a westerner, and the Sergeant 
at Arms is an Ohioan. 

While southern men are chairmen of some of the most im- 


-portant committees a majority of every one of those com- 


mittees comes from the section north of Mason and Dixon's line. 
In fact, on most of them where the South has the chairman 
there are 7 members from the Southern States and 12 from the 
Northern States. So the fact is the northern members on these 
committees can always out vote the southern members if, ac- 
cording to Mr. Frss’s idea, they must be arranged against 
each other rather than for all to be working for the good of our 
great reunited country. - 

The southern Members who are chairmen of House committees 
were entitled to the promotion received under the seniority rule 
which has obtained for years and years under Democratic and 
Republican control, and the fact is the Democrats who became 
chairmen when we carried the House were given the rank 
which entitled them to the chairmanships by a Republican 
speaker who knew at the time he appointed them, ranking 
Members from the minority, that they would be chairmen of 
se respective committees if the Democrats should carry the 

ouse. 
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Not only that, but when the Democrats got control they elected 
the chairmen and all the other members of the House com- 
mittees. The Ways and Means Committee nominated the mem- 
bers and they were recommended to the House, and the House 
ratified or rejected the chairmen and the members. The present 
chairmen of committees who happen to live in the South were 
elected to the positions they hold. Democrats and Republicans 
alike voted for them. There was not a dissenting vote; no 
Republican lifted his voice in protest. They were unanimously 
elected. Mr. Fess even lost his opportunity to appeal to sec- 
tional bitterness, a feeling, thank God, long since dead. Mr. 
Fess never told the country that the Democratie House elected 
Joun Key, of Ohio, the son of a Union soldier, chairman of 
the Committee on Pensions. He did not tell the country that 
we elected Gen. SHERwoop, of Ohio, a general in the Union 
Army, chairman of the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and 
that under this same Southern-controHed House, as he would 
have the country believe, we have passed the most liberal pen- 
sion laws ever enacted in behalf of the Union soldier. 

He did not say in his statement that we elected a blind Union 
soldier Chaplain of the Democratic House, and yet every Demo- 
crat from the South voted to elect these northern men to the 
positions that I have mentioned. Ili does it become Prof. Fess 
to undertake to harrow up sectional feeling now about a condi- 
tion that he helped to create, or permitted to be created, with- 
out one word of protest from him or any other Republican. 
Verily the Republican Party is hard pressed for an issue. 

I appeal to every man who loves his country to rebuke the 
man and the party that is willing to sacrifice the highest and 
best interest of the country upon the altar of political greed and 
desperation. 


The Democratic Tariff Law—How It Was Made and What 
It Did. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. BOWERS, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 


IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, September 8, 1916. 


Mr. BOWERS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted by the 
House I insert in the Recorp the following statement, written 
by Hon. James B. Reynolds, former Assistant Secretary of the 
‘Treasury and a member of the Tariff Board, entitled: 


Ture Democratic Tantryr Law—How It Was Man AND WHAT Ir Din. 


ani private suffering, 3 


auras of living are much below o 
standard. Direct competition with 
industries and labor, means that standards 
of living to nearly those cf Europe; and every such reduction is an 
injury and a peyan 
3 and Means Committee, which made the bill upon the lines 
laid * y President Wilson, consulted neither producers nor em- 
ployer of eee Few, if any, of the men who framed the law had any 
AS ge 3 of the 2 that must be faced and solved by 
roducer. They were unacquainted with the conditions 
and the coop tion that the farmer and manufacturer must meet and 
overcome, could prove a complete alibi if charged with any 
knowledge of industrial world anywhere, To them an excursion 
into the realm of factory and workshop, into the vital problems of 
production cost and comparative wages of this country and the lands 
across the seas, into the consideration of of the pony gs 
producer would be but another journey of “Alice in 

Nor did the Underwood committee seek know 2 5 ri who 
288 the information which they themselves. Ja ed. At the scant 

a that were given upon the subject there Ahera little intelligent 
o get facts. It was a hazing process any produc who 

was daring enough to appear and say That he he wan favor of 
fection to American industry. In every possible way the commities 
members tried to belittle such testimony when given and to make the 
witnesses uncomfortable. ‘These witnesses were restricted to a bare 

15 minutes—with the future of their business at stake—and then even 
this time was used up in the introduction and discussion of questions 

entirely foreign to the problems in hand. 

The tariff verdict of this committee was 22 meekly ee 
by the Democratic Party. The bill framed in — — 2 
branches of Congress to the crack of the party 

The t was natural and inevitable—a rich law that is faulty 
in porn at ed 3 in its development, filled with contradictions 
and ambiguities, wrong in principle, and vicious in practice. 

TARIFF BOARD. 

Owing to the enormous 9 ot our 3 industrial life, 
the Republican Party has recognized the of more thor- 
ough and scientific methods in the p 885 of tariff eean; The 
inadequate ana Laang consideration o e bilis offered b some 
crats in the Sixty-second Congress ond of 
next 8 could not have resulted o than detrimental to 
American agriculture and manufacturing 


As pointing a 1 way, the platform of 1912 indorsed the creation 
of a tariff board by Presi ent Taft, and condemned our opponents for 
a failure either ie "provide funds jor ‘its continuance or to make some 
other provision on to 8 i information requisite for intelligent — — 
lation.“ ae free from the pressure of political and 
influences, coul ‘gather er information regarding every industry here 
and abroad, 8 te this informati lay it before Congress 
to form the basis for —— action. 

FROM SPECIFIC TO AD VALOREM DUTIES. 


The Democratic Ways and Means Committee set its inexperience and 
ignorance naina: the juâgment and —— of the expert tariff 
makers of world. It substituted, ever possible, ad valorem 
duties for 1 duties, when it is a well-recognized fact that the 
more scien the tarif the more specific duties it contains. Under 
ad valorem duties the door is alwa n to frauds and underralua- 
tion. There is, too, a still greater 2 ip to the American producer 
in the fact that such duties give him i least protection at a time 
—.— — paea it ee mar Ee duty that pipoa upon the value of the 
ill 5 de high, and in hard times, when prices are low, the —— 
—.— and the 


BTS ‘one time the Democratic had a doctrine and a ase of 
ilson-Underwood school of aught 


free raw 9 of the 
ee a new doc t the finished article shonid be free of duty 


the raw materials which go into it, and which must be obtained 
abroad, should be taxed. This is simply applying to the tariff the opera- 
the candle at both ends. 

Calmly standing astride two horses “would both opposite directions, 
the Democrats declared that their law would both keep up the prices 
which the farmer receives and reduce the price which the consumer 

; that the market basket must not be — ad the interests of the 

might as gman — declared that here- 

, and that 

anyone faking to accomplish this 2 . 825 ent by that 

great authority on the Subject of inefficiency, Mr. Redfield, Secretary 
of Commerce, and punished therefor. 


A SECTIONAL AND CLASS TARIFF. 


The Democratic tariff law is sectional —.— class legislation. Its two 
th in gratitude for favors 


received and an 7 the consumer of the North, bo for 
favors to come. it is — 5 a sectional bill, and so intended, why 
are the only e ii put upon free li U 


g southern cotton, put on the free list and the same piece of 
steel, without 4 ufactured at all, left with a duty? Why is 
there a gradin; the e and cloths made a the So) 
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4 


the hrown hester- 
RE Aea the rice of the South dutiable and 
2 hy is the ae tere By ä 


while the woolen a ae 
skelter 2 one gro 


the fish of North one 
hair of the 2 Angora goat of ‘Texas pacer b; north Why is 

tebacco wer of the South guarded a rs a ern raiser 28 
farm products left at the mercy of his There is but 
one answer. Upon the sea of e e Tne Democrati: 
compass points Paiways to to the South. It is class tion, for it 
discriminates deliberately and directly against one class in the United 
States, and that dase ae the producer—the man who labors long 
and well to aioe the American product the equal of any in the 


world. 
THE TEST OF THE NEW LAW. 


Fortunately Bi the cause of to ee industry and 
unfortunately for the ee ge Party there was a real and accurate 
test of the Siem tarif and n with 1 its, ublican prede- 
cessor before the he beginning of host host ties abroad, which has temporarily 


Governmen toe ausge th angio rar a 
brought into the United Amin! of 1 428.660,000 a month, or 8 
a ay for every working day of — month. 

This foreign merchandise is brought to this country to be sold. By 
just the amount of the increase in portation will there be a loss of 
market to the American producer. By just so much will the 


sale of 
American — and in the American market fall short of the x for the 
same der the ublican tariff law. An additio com — 
tion o 747.800.600 4 day ces the American . 
encores tariff law remains on the statute and European con- 
ditions are normal. And the loss and the injury-that result from this 


be felt in the workroom of the mill as w 1 es in the counting room 
will reach the northern farmer in his fields. 


NO REDUCTION IN COST OF LIVING, 


new tion? Have the army of consumers received a benefit in 
lower ces? Has the man who buys his goods over the counter 
the re store obtained them for less? s been no such 
change. The new tariff has. 1 results only on one side of the 
ledger. The increased importations under the new law means merely 
uch cut can e mills, so much tonnage 


so m yardage from the 
taken from the products of the steel mills, so much less a market for 
the products of the farm, so much less for goods made by 
the erican producer, so much less demand for American labor, with a 
Soong Meco of the purchasing power of the whole citizenship of the 

t 

The trade figures of the Government just previous to the break! 
out of the European war show also a grievous fact as to our expo 
business. — —— result ot the new tariff our normal foreign 


Fy 4 fo Au showed a fa of 115500 500 average of 
$18, ceo 8 a mon = near! marters- — a mitiion of dollars 
every workin the month, as —— with the same months 
of 1913 —.— blican The very bad feature of 


these figures is that our export showing 
the present law. Beginning with Ap 


wns progressively bad under 
the decrease was so great 
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that the balance of trade ran against the United States and continued 
to do so until the end of the fiscal year. 


FROM A FAVORABLE TO AN ADVERSE BALANCE, 


In our cones rate under the Payne law the favorable balance was 
over $650,000,000. For the last decade and longer our favorable pal- 
ance of trade had averaged about $500,000,000 annually. Beginning 
with April, 1914, this excess of exports was entirely wiped out. In 
other words, a favorable balance of trade averaging over $500,000,000 
annually, and which has enabled us to pay our forei obligations, 
which fully equal that amount, was changed to an adverse ce. 
We saw the effects of this eran in our foreign trade by our exports 
of poa which amounted to $100,000,000 during that year, and this, 
be it understood, before the outbreak çf the European war. 

But the ignorance and incompetence shown by the Democratic Party 
in its destructive tariff legislation is not its only offense against the 
prosperity of the people and the welfare of the country. Before it 
came into power it was exceedingly vociferous in denouncing public 
expenditures. Since it came into power, its prodigality is monumental. 
It has wasted, and is wasting, the substance of the people in riotous 
living. It has appropriated great sums for useless purposes, while 
denying to legitimate objects adequate support. 

ADDITIONAL TAXATION, 


And then, finding the Treasury lacking in funds to pay for their ex- 
travagance, and wig, unwilling to deny themselves the unwonted 
Soaps Phas spending cther people’s money, and incapable of a scientific 
adjustment of expenditures to income, they use the stron 
war power to levy a war tax when we are at peace with all the world. 
Hun of millions of dollars were Ming from the people in this 
way, and additional taxes will be added to those already demanded, if 
the Democratic Party is not deprived of power. 


CURRENCY EXPERIMENT. 


When none of the promised benefits appeared from the tariff legisla- 
tion, it was sthted at the White House that a new magna charta must 
be given to our banking and currency syste it was to be set free 
from the “shackles which made ‘t the slave of the Money Trust "— 
and as soon as this great piece of legislation was the waters of 
prosperity were to gush forth as though their source had been smitten 
with the rod of the prophet When vital and intricate subject was 
taken up for consideration the bankers’ associations and the greatest 
experts on banking and currency in the country exerted themselves to 
the utmost to secure the inauguration of the best ble system. They 
thought that the magnitude of the fiscal interests of this country de- 
served the best le system, as demonstrated by the banking ex- 
perience of the nations of the world. 

Again the inspired denunciations issued from the White House—the 
Money Trust, it was said, was in a conspiracy to discredit and thwart 
the er in rience and intuitive expert knowledge of the Presi- 
dent and his advisers. Rather than engage in a contest with their own 
Government, and fearing to add to its hostility against them, the bank- 
ers and commercial institutions of the country were ‘compelled to ac- 
cede to a banking and currency system that does not satisfy. 

Already this currency law, announced by Mr. Wilson and his col- 
leagues as wonderful and 88 has been found to be sadly lacking in 
essential features. Alrea Congress is called 2 to make amend- 
ments to it in order to put ſt in good working condition. 

Mr. Wilson's second cure for the business depression of the country 
did no . It could not. What system of grag can be devised 
that will eliminate the factor of a decreased market for the American 
producer? How can the establishment of any number of Federal re- 
serve banks prevent additional importations from coming to the United 
States? the country needs is more business, not more currency, 
not more banks. William McKinley well told the story when, in 1896, 
he said: “ Open the mills instead of the mints.” 


BUSINESS LEGISLATION ALSO A BLUNDER. 


arm of the 


ons. 
In enacting business — the Democratic Party was dealing 
d their mental limitations and their 


rejud ces. 


small number of shares of stock of American corporations. In 
nited States there are 4,000,000 individual holders of corpora- 
The average holding of these securities is about 90 
shares. This is the army of men and women whose property is at 
stake in the new laws, those who have invested their savings, whose 
small holdings represent the only frutt of hard toll and rigid economy. 
The new business legislation is filled with radical defects. Its en- 
forcement will mean the punishment of the innocent with the guilty; 
thar is, it bas the characteristic Democratic quality of lack of construc- 
ve wisdom. 


tivel, 
the 
tion securities. 


DON’T BLAME IT ON THE WAR. 


It is the pouent hope of Democracy that the European war will so 
take up and fill the American mind as to distract it entirely from 
8 hts as to what the party in power has done in its 40 months 
of rule. 

Such a hope is not flattering to the American people. It is not a 
people which is in the habit of permitting the accident of to-day to 
offset the premeditated offense of yesterday. The voter of the United 
States has a habit of remembering, not o; n especially when 
he has real reason to keep certain facts indelibly in mind. A de- 
pleted purse is a great aid to memory. Unfortunately for the Demo- 
cratic rty, their record was made up before the war began. 

g their heey tars has 
and ignorance and preju ice had already stained 


Their economic Af had proven wron; 
blundered and failed, 
their legislation. 
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PARTISAXSHIP AND SPOILS. 


The business of the country was injured by Democratic acts. The 
smooth-fowing current of commerce was checked and the industrial 
33 of the Nation diminished. Their tariff law was a benefit 
o none but the foreign producer. Their attempt to regulate trade 
resulted only in hampering it. The record of administration was the 
rule of partisanship and spoils. There was procrastination instead of 
action, and violent haste where mature consideration was demanded. 
No foreign war cloud is dark enough to hide the business depression 
that Democratic incompetency brought about. 

The absolute necessity for the 8 of the American producer 
is the control of his home market. ithout that mooring place he is 
the sport of ev trade wind that blows. Under the present Demo- 
cratic tariff law he is losing this home market. That law must be 
changed if there is to be given to American production the necessar 
2 to windward when the foreign trade winds blow wrong an 

ong. 

Another vital condition is that ‘ndividual effort in the United 
States shall not be unfairly checked and confined by such hostile legis- 
lation as is being enacted by the Democratic Party. If success is to 
bring with it penalty and punishment, which seems to be the under- 
lying Democratic principle, the American citizen will be so handi- 
sappen at home as to be unable to take advan of opportunity abroad. 

e well-being of the country is demanding the restoration to power 
of the party of construction in place of the party of destruction. 
There has been more than — of beautiful theory and glittering 
platitude. The rule of rhetoric has had its et There is no Jonger 
awe or curiosity about such soulful things as “the new freedom and 
“the constitution of peace.” 


Coercion Is Un-American. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PATRICK D. NORTON, 


OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
Is tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, September 8, 1916. 


Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks I desire to insert in the Record the following 
address delivered by Hon. Charles E. Hughes, at Lewiston, Me., 
on September 8, 1916, in which is announced some fundamental 
American principles of representative government which will be 
well for all to bear in mind: 

COERCION Is UN-AMERICAN—Sprecn or CHARLES E, HUGHES AT 

LEWISTON, ME., SEPTEMBER 8. ‘ 

It is very gratifying to come to this industrial center. - So 
far as I am concerned, there is no interest to which I am more 
deeply attached than the just interests of labor. As I look into 
the future, I see no interest that needs more careful attention, 
more sedulous conservation. We can not survive under free 
institutions where enterprise is the very life of the community 
unless we have a sense of fellowship and a pride in workman- 
ship, unless the dignity of labor is universally recognized and 
it is the aim of the community that the conditions of labor shall 
be entirely just and wholesome. Those who think that Ameri- 
can opportunity means the winning of little citadels of individual 
success where, remote and secure, one can hold up the public 
on the highway of traffic and intercourse to exact tolls for indi- 
vidual emolument, without regard to the public advantage, are 
not Americans and have no proper place in our scheme of life. 

PROTECTION OF CHILDREN. 


I believe that we must be more solicitous than we have ever 
been in protecting our human resources. I believe in the prin- 
ciple of protecting children from being too early subjected to 
the struggle of industrial life. You would sometimes think that 
the present administration had discovered children and that the 
first efforts to prevent child labor under improper conditions 
and at an improper age were made since March 4, 1913. Why, 
nine years ago in the State of New York I began to present 
various suggestions and recommendations for the protection óf 
children, and act after act was enacted in that great State, 
and of course similar action was taken in many other States in 
the Union for the purpose of preventing the exploitation of 
children. I do not minimize the importance of the child-labor 
bill now in Congress. It affects, however, only about 150,000 
children. There remain 1,850,000 children yet to be dealt with 
by proper State legislation. It is a question for all carefully to 
consider, and, without impairing the credit due to any, let us 
recognize the fact that the Republican Party for years in many, 
many States has been in the forefront in this important effort 
to secure our human resources by protecting child life. 

We want the protection of women to secure the future of 
the race. We want to have labor in every department of 
activity properly safeguarded. I thoroughly believe in the 
importance of reasonable hours, in the importance of fair 
wages and the maintenance of just and decent standards 
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of living, in opportunity for education and wholesome recrea- 
tion. I believe in provision for old age. I want to see our 
workmen throughout this land contented. Of course, we will 
have subjects to discuss, but I want to see our workmen 
throughout this land—because the conditions of labor as tu 
safety, as to sanitation, as to wholesomeness, as to hours, as to 
wages, as to everything that goes to furnish the basis for 
decent living—satisfied because of the justice of the laws under 
which they work, the fairness manifested to them by all who 
employ, the general spirit of the community emphasizing the 
dignity of labor, and the feeling that we are together in this 
country trying to work out in a fair way a common destiny, 
where prosperity will be assured, shared by all, or it will not 
exist at all. 
HIS LABOR RECORD. 

As this is a great labor center, and as I believe my labor record 
has been attacked here, I am going to read what the official 
organ of organized labor in New York said about my labor 
record after I left Albany to go to Washington. I read it with 
great satisfaction. It is complimentary, but it is true. It was 
written at a time when I supposed and they supposed that I 
had left forever the political field. It was an outburst of candor, 
and it may be put alongside those prejudiced and partial out- 
bursts which are now intended to poison the minds of the 
electorate. 

This is what the Legislative News, the official organ of or- 
ganized labor in New York, said in October, 1910, just after I 
had resigned the governorship of that State: 


Now that Gov. Hughes has retired from politics and ascended to a 
place on the highest judicial tribunal in e world, the fact can be 
acknowledged without hurting anybody's political corns that he was 
the greatest friend of labor laws that ever occupied the governor's chair 
at Albany. During his two terms he has signed 56 labor laws, including 
among them the best labor laws ever enacted in this or in any other 
State. He also urged the enactment of labor laws in his message to 
the legislature, even going so far as to place the demand for a labor law 
into his message to an extra session of the legislature. In all, 162 labor 
laws have been enacted in this State since its erection in 1777. One- 
third of those exceeding in quality all the others have been enacted 
during Gov. Hughes's term of three years and nine months. 


A FRIEND OF LABOR. 

If anybody rises in this country to say I am not a friend of 
labor, he knows that he is not telling the truth. I simply wish 
this, however, that in all these matters we should endeayor to be 
fair-minded. 

I do not agree with all that labor proposes. I disagreed when 
I thought demands were made which were not equitable. I 
fought, for example, the full-crew bill. It applied generally to 
all railroads in the State. It was admitted upon the argument 
before me that in some cases it was not needed and it would 
require the expenditure of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
unnecessarily. I said I could not sign a bill like that. We 
had a public-service commission where complaints could be 
entertained and orders could be made which were properly 
adapted to the exigencies to which they relate. 

CAN NOT YIELD TO FORCE. 

What is wanted in this country is fairness and justice. Noth- 
ing else. Therein I speak on behalf of labor as much as on 
behalf of any portion of our citizenship. I speak on behalf of 
American institutions themselves when I say that we should 
never legislate in this country under the demands of pressure 
and in response to force before we know the equity and justice 
of what we are doing. 

When we have a grievance, the thing to do is to examine the 
basis of it; examine it fairly, thoroughly, promptly. If any- 
body says you can not get a fair examination, that person in- 
dicts the intelligence and honesty of the American people. Of 
course we can get a fair examination. Of course we can get a 
prompt examination. We are the mast intelligent peopie ‘on 
earth, I submit. Our educational opportunities are unparalleled. 
Our electorate is alert. Our people are informed by a thousand 
sources of information. We are constantly busy with public 
discussion; with reading and study. There is nothing in this 
country—and that is our security—there is no question that can 
be raised in this country that can not be settled right if you go at 
it in the right way. 

To say that we must yield to force, is the counsel of despair. 
We might as well end our form of government if we are to 
enter upon that path of disaster. It won't do, fellow citizens! 

MUST INVESTIGATE BEFORE ACTING. 

There has never been, so far as I can recall, a more important 
issue presented to the American people than that recently pre- 
sented. I say that when there is an industrial grievance, it 
should be submitted to the peaceful settlement of examination 
and decision according to the facts. I say the investigation must 
precede legislation. We can not have Congress acting on the 
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demand of the Executive before it knows what it is doing and 
with the whole American people looking on aghast at such an 
abandonment of Executive -prerogative and of congressional 
duty! I yield to no one in my desire to have these matters 
settled equitably. The bill to which I have referred carried on 
its face, in large warning, the declaration of its own defect. It 
proceeded absolutely to impose a wage scale, and then to direct 
that somebody find out whether it had any business to do it. 

I want to see fair wages and I would be the first to recognize 
a demand for fair wages; but the principles of American Goy- 
ernment underlie every American enterprise, every contract, 
every opportunity of labor. Why, the laboring man of this 
country can no more take the chance of surrendering what has 
been won for public discussion, free government, and against 
arbitrary force than they can surrender the opportunities of their 
very existence! Those things are vital to labor, vital to every 
American citizen. I say let public officers stand like rocks for 
principles that are fundamental, come what will, and trust to 
the public judgment of this country to secure it from disaster ! 


MUST HAVE PROTECTIVE TARIFF, 


We want abundant opportunities for work in this country. 
We can not have them unless we foster American industry. I 
am glad to stand for the old Republican Party, reunited, re- 
consecrated, since in this economic era or in this time of eco- 
nomic problems that party has a peculiar right to serve the 
American people because it carries on its banner the words 
“ Protection to American industry.” 

If our factories are going to be run full time, or run at all, 
if new enterprises are to be started, we must have reasonable 
protection against the lower paid labor of other nations. 

The first thing that the workman wants is work. There is 
no social justice that can be erected on unemployment. There 
are no opportunities for good wages and good hours in mere 
agitation without enterprise and industry. You have got to 
keep your mill open before you can pay anything to anybody. 
You must have business increase before the opportunities of 
prosperity can be diffused. 

We had a little case a while ago of the application of the 
doctrine of.a tariff for revenue only. It closed shops; it threw 
hundreds of thousands out of employment. Throughout our 
land men were walking the streets looking for jobs. Does any- 
body suppose that the American people have forgotten what 
happened only a little more than two years ago? Why, the 
State of Maine is filled with men who know exactly what a 
tariff for revenue means. And if the State of Maine does not 
come forward at this time to support the party of protection, 
the party of prosperity, the party that does not depend upon 
the European war to help it out, I shall be very much surprised. 
It is for that reason that we want not only the suecess of the 
national ticket, but we want Congress; we want two Senators 
from this State; we want to secure a representation in the 
Senate and House that will enable us actually to apply the 
policies which I believe are essential to the enduring prosperity 
of this Nation. ‘The time has gone by when we can sit in- 
different. 

AFTER THE WAR. 


The tariff discussion of this day is not like some of the dis- 
cussions of years ago. This is a very vital discussion. We are 
going to see nations emerge from this war with a tremendous 
incentive to pay war bills by production to the extent of their 
ability. They are going to emerge, despite the horrors and 
wastes of war, extraordinarily disciplined, extraordinarily effi- 
cient, with a wonderful self-knowledge and an extraordinary 
command of their resources, They are going ahead to produce 
to the extent of their ability, And America must prepare in 
peace, by its talent and the wise exercise of governmental 
power, to protect itself in order that our products may be made 
according to our wage scale, in deference to our standard of 
living instead of being flooded by products with which we can 
not compete because of a lower wage scale and a different stand- 
ard of living. That is good common sense. And if the time eyer 
was in an American community when an outright free trader or 
a believer in tariff for revenue only could explain his views 
plausibly to the American electorate, that time has gone by. 

We know in this country from actual experience what we 
need and we propose that the great producing States of this 
country shall have a fair show by the application of sound Ameri- 
can business principles. 

AMERICA ALWAYS FIRST. 
I desire furthermore that we shall not only protect the Ameri- 


can scale of wages, that we shall not only protect our human 
resources by wise laws by the reasonable conduct of business, but 
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I propose that we shall protect the American name and. our 
American honor throughout the world. 

We draw our population from every country of the globe. We 
have here an extraordinary composition. We get the best in 
many ways of the peoples of the earth, in alertness, in intelli- 
gence. Our human material is of an extraordinary quality. 
That is one reason why we have progressed so rapidly. I take 
no part whatever with those who would look askance upon per- 
sons who have not come over quite as early as some other per- 
sons came, But I say this: That the only tonic that cam give 
us power for our great work in this country is the tonic: of 
American. sentiment, which pays no regard, so far as love and 
allegiance are concerned, to. any interest on earth other than 
the one great interest of Americanism, of the prosperity of the 
American, people, of the honor of the American flag, and the 
protection of American rights. 

We have a wonderful spirit of loyalty through the country. I 
have seen it manifested recently from the Atluntie to the Pacific. 
We want it directed. We want it emphasized. We must come 
together in a splendid appreciation of our national aim. We 
must come together, realizing our varied contribution, but 
intent upon American solidarity. We must come together in 
nu demand- that, while we want peace, we intend to maintain 
peace. Only an inexeusable blunderer could get us into war. 
Everybody wants to be friendly with us. But we shall always 
maintain our known rights: with regard to every nation on 
earth. 

It is not a question of whether A or B measures up to all you 
would desire of manhood. It isa question of American efficiency, 
priceless: in itself; of American rights, priceless in themselves. 
No nation can maintain prestige and honor and get the driving 
power of from its people unless it is a nation which has 
an indomitable spirit—the fine spirit that we had in 76 and 
61. It is the spirit that is not truculent. It seeks no trouble, 
it does not try to exploit anybody, it desires peace, it wishes 
security, but after all it is the American spirit which will not 
permit the people’s rights to be trampled upon or American 
citizens to be murdered or their property destroyed! 

I wish to see an adequate preparedness. I wish to see a con- 
sciousness of obligation on the part of all our citizens. I want 
to see patriotism in the departments of administration quite as 
much as on the Fourth of July. I want to see efficiency in every 
department of government. We must cut out all the evil abuses, 
we must be fearless in the detection of wrong, we must indeed 
conserve the wholesomeness of our governmental life. But we 
must foster and encourage every legitimate opportunity for 
American achievement in this century of economic rivairy. We 
must plan to go forward and take the lead. America must not 
be behind any nation on earth in efficiency or anything else. 

Let us take a fresh start, having new birth of purpose and 
888 Let us go forward with America first and America 

cient! 


SPEECH 
HON. ATLEE POMERENE, 


OF OHIO, ' 
Before the Bemocratie State Convention at Columbus, Ohio, 
Thursday, September J, 1916. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE CONVENTION : I congratulate the Democracy 
of Ohio on the record our party has made and is making. The 
future is big with promise. When we were in session on June 
1 our leaders, neither National nor State, had been chosen. 
Since then the National Democracy in convention assembled at 
St. Louis, nominated’ Woodrow Wilson, that chief of American 
statesmen, and the brilliant Thomas R. Marshall, to head our 
national ticket, and on August 8 the militant Democracy of Ohio 
chose for our State leader Hon. James M. Cox, our governor 
who was and our governor who is to be—the man who makes 
promises: to the people and who redeems them at par. On the 
ticket with him are such splendid names as Earl D. Bloom, for 
lieutenant governor; W. D. Fulton, for secretary of state; A. V. 
Donahey, for auditor of State; Chester E. Bryan, for State 
treasurer; and Joseph McGhee, for attorney general—all the 
names of men to conjure with. And your humble servant makes 
grateful acknowledgment for the nomination to succeed himself 
in. the United States Senate. 

Wnatever of differences: may have existed inour councils, if any, 
before the primary election, the Democrats of Ohio settled them 
upon that day, and all loyal Democrats will accept the verdict. 


And now, sirs, the party: to which we owe allegiance demands 
that every loyal Democrat shall fall into line behind our leaders, 
and under their banners march to success, 

If one-half the reports which. I have: heard in Washington 
within the last two months be true, victory in Ohio and in the 
Nation is assured. The standard bearer of the Republican 
Party has been conducting a transcontinental tour: It has 
created little or no enthusiasm: among Republicans. It has filled 
the hearts of Democrats with joy. The people will not change 
the realities, of Wilson for the prophesies of Hughes. They will 
not change the constructive: program of Democracy because of 
the- carping eriticisms of Republicans, In the light of the 
great accomplishments of the past three and a half years the 
voters will not displace the presiding genius under whose guid- 
ance this work has been done for one who indulges in criticism 
of details and offers little or nothing affirmative or constructive 
save and except a return to the disearded protective tariff 
theories. of the past. The provincialism of Republicanism has 
given way to: the cosmopolitanism of Democracy. 

‘There is edntentment everywhere in the land except among 
Republican politicians, 

Labor was never more generally employed: nor better paid 
than now. Farmers never received as high. prices: for their 
products: Merchants never sold more goods. Mannfacturers 
never had a greater output. Transportation facilities: were 
never put to the test to accommodate the public as now: 

It is said that these are war profits. Not so, though no doubt 
the war has aided in bringing about the present conditions. 
Munition exports are 8480, 000,000, or only 1 per cent of our total 
manufactured products. The war perhaps. expedited the return 
of business activity, but if there had been no war, thrift and 
prosperity would have been here. Those who are wishing to 
buy new materials or to increase their stocks find difficulty now 
in placing their orders. Voters with work and good wages and 
abundance to eat and wear will not take kindly to changes sug- 
gested by the office-seeking class of the Republican Party. The 
people in the Nation will “ let well enough alone.” 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE WILSON ADMINISTRATION. 7 

March 4. 1913, ushered in the Democratic administration. 
Business for several years prior thereto had been unsettled 
and business men nervous, The Payne-Aldrich tariff law had 
been drafted at the dictation of the tariff barons of the country. 
They controlled its making, as they had framed the tariff laws 
for many years. It was made for the few; the many were to 
pay the cost. President Taft regarded it as “ indefensible.” 
Necessarily, it became the duty of the Democratic administra- 
tion to reform this tariff. I shall not pause to go into details. 
Suffice it to say that the Underwood-Simmons bill was written 
as the first act of the Democratic administration. It is the most 
equitable tariff law ever placed upon the statute books of the 
eountry. It is the first tariff law that took into consideration 
the consumer as well as the producer. Our Republican friends 
charge that it disturbed business. My answer is that it no more 
disturbed business conditions than the writing of any other tariff 
law, pending its enactment. When its terms became certain, 
business. began to revive. 

While in the midst of the work upon this subject the Demo- 
cratie Party was confronted with the same old lobby, represent- 
ing selfish interests, at work in the halls of Congress. Presi- 
dent Wilson turned the light of publicity upon it and compelled 
it to leave Washington. The law was passed. and while no one 
claims perfection for the bill, I do not hesitate to say that if 
the war had not disturbed the normal conditions of the world’s 
trade we would now be in the midst of a prosperity unparalleled 
in the history of this country, due to the tariff which we had 
enacted and to other legislation to which T shall call attention. 

It is charged that it did not produce revenue sufficient to mect 
the expenditures of the Government: The Underwood-Simmons 
law. in 1914, produced $734,343.700. 

The Payne-Aldrich bill, in 1913, produced $724,111,229. In 
1912 it produced $691,778,465. In other words, during the first 
year of the Underwood law $10,000,000 more was produced than 
during the last year of the Payne-Aldrich bill and $42,565,235 
more than during the year 1912 under the Payne-Aldrich bill. 

It was estimated that the Underwood bill would produce from 
custom receipts’ alone only $2T0,000,000. As a matter of fact, it 
produced, in 1914, $292;128,527, while the Payne-Aldrich biil, in 
1912, produced $311,321,672; and during the year 1913 $318,891,395. 

The tariff is no: longer a scarecrow with which to frighten 
people. They have studied and they understand. The old cry 
that we could not compete with the labor abroad is without sub- 
stantial foundation. Of course we can not compete in every 
branch of industry, but it is significant that during the fiscal 
year ending July 1. 1914, and before the European war began, 
we sold in the foreign markets American goods manufactured 
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out of American material by American labor, in competition 
with the world, ready for use, goods aggregating $942,633,244, or 
31.11 per cent of our exports, and we sold partially manufac- 
tured goods, to be used in further manufacturing, $874,224,210, 
or 16.6 per cent of our total exports; and we sold foodstuffs, 
partly or wholly prepared, amounting to 12.59 per cent. These 
goods were sold in competition with the labor of Europe and 
the labor of Asia, and in all parts of the world. 


INCOME TAX. 


Thanks to the Democratic Party, a graduated income tax law 
was written into the Tariff Act, and to the extent of the re- 
turns therefrom the burden of government was taken off of 
consumption and placed on the earnings of those who could 
afford to pay. According to the report of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, the Government collected $125,000,000 dur- 
ing the last fiscal year from this source. 

CURRENCY REFORM, 


The Democratic administration found the finances and the 
credits of this country controlled by a few financiers in the 
larger cities. They made money scarce or plentiful, as they 
saw fit. They expanded credit or curtailed it, as it might meet 
their whims. The money of the country centralized in the 
great financial institutions of New York and Chicago. Manu- 
facturers and commercial men who desired to expand their 
business, or to meet their obligations, had no means of 
knowing to-day what financial conditions might be to-morrow. 
The farmers of the West could not even move their crops 
without paying tribute to New York bankers. We had gone 
through the panics of 1878, 1893, and 1907. They were bankers’ 
panics, pure and simple. To meet this situation, the Demo- 
cratic administration wrote the Federal reserve act. The man- 
agement of the system was put into the hands of a board who 
represented the people of the entire country, and who were not 
controlled by a few of the large financiers of the country, and 
since the day that it was put into operation no business man 
with a legitimate enterprise and good credit and securities need 
hesitate for lack of money. If his own banker does not have 
the ready cash in his vaults, he can take his securities to the 
regional reserve bank, indorse them, and get all the money his 
community may require. He is no longer at the mercy of a 
few financiers in New York City, and yet this very system, with 
rare exceptions, had the opposition of the millionaires of the 
country who had theretofore controlled the entire credit sys- 
tem of America. Of course they were unwilling to release their 
grasp upon the resources of the country. They were opposed 
to the new system—it was made for the benefit of the country 
at large—it was not made for them. Finally the Government 
asked Wall Street what it could do. Now Wall Street asks 
Washington what it may do. 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. 


The business of the country had for years been disturbed by 
unlawful trusts and combinations. Vigorous prosecutions were 
undertaken by the Government. Legitimate business suffered 
on the one hand because of the grasping domination of these 
trusts and monopolies, and they in turn were troubled when a 
long-suffering public sought through the courts to right the 
wrongs to which they had been subjected. These two agencies 
necessarily exerted a disquieting influence over otherwise nor- 
mal conditions. The present administration has not hesitated 
to prosecute violations of law wherever willfully committed. 
But on the other hand it has sought to guide legitimate enter- 
prise in rightful paths, and for this purpose we created the 
Federal Trade Commission, to which business men can go for 
counsel and guidance in their own affairs and to lay before the 
board any complaint they may have to make against competitors 
who may be engaged in methods of unfair competition. Since 
the enactment of this law in 1914, 263 cases of unfair competition 
have been investigated, 144 cases have been adjusted without 
recourse to the courts, and 119 are pending. 

TARIFF COMMISSION, 


We have provided a tariff commission and clothed it with 
power to investigate the administration and fiseal effects of the 
customs laws of this country now in force or which may be 
hereafter enacted; the relations between the rates of duty on 
raw materials and finished or partly finished products; the 
effects of ad valorem and specific duties; and, in general, to in- 
vestigate the operation of customs laws, including their relation 
to the Federal revenues, and for the purpose of securing reliable 
information for the guidance of Congress. Its powers are plen- 
ary; it is authorized to investigate the tariff relations between 
the United States and foreign countries, commercial treaties, 
preferential provisions, the effect of export bounties and pref- 


erential transportation rates, the volume of importations com- 
pared with domestic production and consumption, and all condi- 
tions, causes, and effects relating to competition of foreign in- 
dustries with those of the United States, including dumping and 
cost of production. 

MERCHANT MARINE. 

Prior to the Civil War we had a merchant marine which was 
the Nation’s pride and the envy of the world. In 1846, it 
brought to our shores 87.1 per cent of our imports and carried 
abroad 76.1 per cent of our exports. 

In 1863 it carried only 63 per cent of our imports and 69.7 
per cent of our exports. 

During the Civil War 100 of our vessels were destroyed by 
Confederate cruisers and 700 were sold to Great- Britain. 

In 1870 American bottoms carried only 33.1 per cent of our 
imports and 37.1 per cent of our exports. 

In 1910 it carried 10 per cent of our imports and 7.5 per cent 
of our exports. 

In 1913 11.4 per cent of our imports and 9.17 per cent of our 
exports. 

And now, after the lapse of 50 years since the Civil War 
ended, the American flag is seldom seen in any foreign port. 
In the two years prior to the European war ocean rates had 
increased from 50 to 100 per cent, and since the war the charges 
have advanced from 1,100 to 1,200 per cent, and even more. 

And now, this year found us with a foreign commerce of 
$6,500,000,000. Perhaps not more than 10 per cent of it was 
carried in American bottoms and we were at the mercy of the 
foreign shipowners. We have been likened unto a great depart- 
ment store that is dependent upon its competitor for a delivery 
system. We will be at a disadvantage in our efforts to get our 
portion of the world’s trade so long as this condition prevails. 
The Democratic Party has sought to remedy this situation for 
the benefit of our commerce. Private capital for 50 years has 
insisted upon subsidy before it would undertake the enterprise, 
and it is contended on behalf of the shipping interests that with 
reasonable subsidy our merchant marine will be restored. Af- 
ter having failed for 50 years to carry our merchandise to the 
markets of the world and permitted our merchant marine to be- 
come a memory, the Democratie administration saw fit to em- 
bark upon a new policy; namely, to appropriate $50,000,000 
with which to buy or build ships so that we might not be wholly 
dependent upon foreign shipping interests. It will be the 
nucleus about which will be builded a merchant marine worthy 
of our former pride. This program was opposed by the Repub- 
licans because it interfered with the private enterprise which 
had done nothing for our relief. My answer to them is that if 
subsidy be a good thing for the few stockholders of a privately 
owned shipping company, a little more subsidy in the form of 
subscription to the capital stock of a corporation which is 
2 by a hundred millions of people will be a good thing for 
them. 

It is usually said in support of ship subsidy that we would 
be placed in competition with the subsidized merchant marine 
of the maritime powers of the world. Only 5 per cent of the 
British and German-owned vessels are subsidized. They are 
the fastest vessels, but if 95 per cent of the British vessels can 
do business without subsidy as against the other 5 per cent 
that are subsidized, it must follow that subsidy is not the all- 
essential to success. 

I would rather vote the people's money.to buy ships to be 
owned by the people: than to vote subsidy for the benefit of 
private-owned ships. 


LEGISLATION FOR THE FARMER. 


The greatest enterprise of the country is our farming indus- 
try. Our farms are almost of unlimited extent and surpassing 
fertility, but with all of this natural wealth the development 
of agriculture has not kept apace with the increase of our popu- 
lation; and while we produce in meats, breadstuffs, and many 
vegetables more than we now consume, if our population con- 
tinues to increase as it has in the past, the crying need of the 
near future will be our food supply. Little or no thought in the 
past administrations has been given to the needs of the farmer. 
The Republican Party favored the manufacturer with high 
tariffs and made the farmer buy in a protected market and sell 
his supplies in competition with the products of the world. It 
favored the commercial man with the organization of national 
banks suited to his wants. It permitted the financiers to control 
the credits and finances of the country, but little or no attention 
was given to the financing of the farmer. Necessarily his needs 
differ from those of the ordinary business man. When he buys 
his farm, improves it, or stocks it, he is obliged to have finan- 
cial assistance on different terms than the merchant or manu- 
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facturer. His crop for one or more seasons may be a total 
failure. If he fails to meet his interest or the season has not 
been good, the banker who has made him a loan on short-time 
notes becomes uneasy and demands his money. 

It was the Democratic administration that favored and put 
through the farm-loan act, under which the farm-loan banks are 
now being organized throughout the country, and we shall have 
in the future what we have not had during the long reign of 
Republicanism—long-time loans extending from 5 to 40 years, 
not exceeding 6 per cent, for the benefit of the agricultural - in- 
terests of this country. This system is no longer an experiment ; 
it has been tried for many years in the countries of Europe and 
South America, and, with rare exceptions, has proven a success 
wherever it has been adopted. Before it took its final shape it 
had been the subject of study and investigation by two com- 
missions—the American Commission, consisting of two members 
from each State, and the United States Commission, consisting 
of seyen members appointed by the President—and also by a 
joint committee of the Senate and House of Representatives; 
and after long, exhaustive debate it was adopted in the Senate 
with only 5 dissenting votes, all Republicans, and in the House 
with only 10 dissenting votes, all Republicans. And yet this 
measure received the condemnation of the Republican national 
convention. It is significant that three of the members of the 
resolutions committee of that convention were three of the five 
dissenting votes cast in the Senate against the measure. It is 
claimed by some of its critics who attempted to block its passage 
through Congress that it is only an experiment; and so it is, so 
far as this country is concerned, and any other form of rural 
credits would be an innovation here. In answer to such criti- 
cism it is sufficient to say that the National Farm Loan Associa- 
tion are under local control, subject to Government supervision, 
and that the general machinery of the entire system is lodged 
with the Government, as it ought to be. After private control 
of the banking system of the country for so many years, with 
accompanying panics and frequent disturbances of the money 
market, through which our financiers haye always emerged 
richer than ever before, I am not willing to say that the farm- 
loan system of the country should be put in jeopardy by allow- 
ing it to be manipulated by some past masters of finance who 
may be quite as much interested in their own bank accounts as 
they are in the welfare of the farmer. Experience no doubt will 
suggest changes which will improve the system; and if so, they 
should be adopted; but now the law has been enacted, and all 
good citizens will accept it and try to make the system a suc- 
mess instead of attempting to cripple it by slanderous utterances. 

But this is not all that has been done by the Democratic ad- 
ministration in the interest of the farmer. We have given Fed- 
eral aid to the good-roads movement; we have improved the 
parcel post, passed a warehouse bill, a law for the grading of 
grain, the agricultural cooperative extension bill, and have given 
aid to the States in the eradication of the foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease and hog cholera. 

SERVICES FOR LABOR. 

We have placed a limitation upon the use and prevention of 
the abuse of the writ of injunction in labor disputes; we have 
promoted jury trials in cases of indirect contempt and viola- 
tion of injunction writs; we provided by law for conciliation, 
mediation, and voluntary arbitration in labor disputes; we ex- 

- tended the operation of the Bureau of Mines; we have provided 
compensation for injuries to Government employees; we have 
given to the Department of Labor the means of getting the job 
and the man together; we have prohibited child labor in mines 
and manufactories; we abolished the gag rule,” which had 
existed under the administrations of Presidents Roosevelt and 
Taft. On January 25, 1906, President Roosevelt issued the fol- 
lowing order: 


ndent 
Wash- 


ever, either before Con or its committees, or in any way save 

through the heads of the departments or independent Government 
ents in or under which they serve, on penalty of 

from the Government service. > 

President Taft, on November 26, 1909, issued the following 
order: 

It is hereby ordered that no bureau, office, or division chief, or sub- 
ordinate in any department of the Government, and no officer of the 
Army or Navy or rine Corps stationed in Washington, shall a 8 to 
either House of Congress, or to any committee of either House of Con- 
gress, for legislation or for appropriations or for congressional action 
of any kind, except with the consent and knowledge of the head of the 
ad ent; nor shall any such Darpon respond to any request for in- 
formation either House of Con or any Mem of Congress, 


except through or as authorized by the head of his department. 


The Democrats in Congress rescinded this gag rule by the 
adoption of the following resolution: 


The ht of employed in the civil service of the United 
States, thee individually or collectively, to petition Congress, or any 
Member thereof, or to furnish information to any House of Congress 
pa to bac bine ae or Member thereof, shall not be denied or inter- 


The Democratic Congress passed the senmen's bill, abolishing 
involuntary servitude and improving Ufe-saving appliances at 
sea. 

But the time is too short to continue this schedule of legisla- 
tive achievement. A great constructive legislative program has 
been adopted in the Congress during three and one-half years 
which has never before been equaled by any other adminis- 
tration in the history of the Government. 


FOREIGN POLICY. 


The great European war broke out August 1, 1914. It was a 
world crisis. Legislation which had been deemed sufficient in 
normal times, when commerce was pursuing its usual course, was 
found insufficient. Our imports, from which we had expected 
to derive a large portion of the Government’s revenue, were 
suddenly stopped, and from this source alone our income fell 
off from eight to ten millions of dollars per month. The fiscal 
legislation which had been deemed sufficient had to be supple- 
mented. Internal-revenue taxes were provided to make up the 
deficit in our customs duties. It was not additional taxation; 
it was a substitute for tariff-revenue laws which were inopera- 
tive by reason of the European war. Of course our Republican 
friends find fault with this, but I am sure if they had anticipated 
the world war they would have been patriotic enough even to 
advise a Democratic administration that it was coming. 

With the falling off of the revenue came also other inter- 
ferences with trade, now by one belligerent, now by another. 
Woodrow Wilson is the master hand who has guided the ship of 
state through the troubled waters of the last two years. He has 
met the great diplomats of the Old World, armed in the cause 
of justice and humanity. The more serious of the difficulties 
have been settled, and his position conceded by them. His pen 
proved mightier than the European sword. He won his battle 
without shedding a drop of blood. He has been severely criti- 
cized by Candidate Hughes and his chief sword bearer, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. They denounce the President’s European policy, 
but Mr. Hughes does not say what he would have done if he 
had been in the President’s place. If President Wilson has been 
too drastic or has gone too far, wherein has he thus failed to 
perform his duty? If he has done some things he ought not to 
have done, what are they? If he has left undone some things 
he ought to have done, what are they? Mr. Roosevelt the other 
day, in his speech at Lewiston, Me., said: 

Our first duty is to protect our own rights; our second to stand up 
for the rights of others. President Wilson has signally failed to per- 
form either duty. They can be performed only by deeds. Words alone 
are useless. f 

What are the deeds that Mr. Roosevelt would have performed? 
President Wilson has gone to the limits of diplomacy both with 
Germany and Great Britain, and in most instances they have 
conceded the correctness of his position. In treating with Ger- 
many only two other steps could have been taken—one to sever 
diplomatic relations, the other to declare war. Neither was 
necessary to preserve the peace and honor of the Nation, but 
Roosevelt would substitute “deeds” for “ words.” What deeds, 
war? Who in this great Nation, except the few who are always 
thinking of the glory of self rather than the interests of the 
public, would even think of suggesting war? And if we had 
declared war where was the navy and the army which would 
have been sufficient to cope with either Great Britain or Ger- 
many? Who is there that would have joined the allies in a war 
against Germany for the sinking of the Lusitania and the Susser, 
with the consequent destruction of American lives, after she had 
conceded her wrong and promised indemnity? Who is there who 
would have declared war against Great Britain and France, 
though they have interfered with our commerce and our mails 
and established the infamous blacklist, until all the arts of 
diplomacy shall have been exhausted? If we had wanted to 
declare war, would it have been wise to do so in view of our 
state of unpreparedness after so many years of Republican rule. 
Surely it is better not to have declared war and suffer to some 
extent “ the present ills than hasten to those we know not of ” by 
going to war with a great power in an unprepared state. How 
many people are there in the great State of Ohio, appreciating 
the responsibilities of a President or of a Congress, would even 
suggest the declaration of war against one of these powers, with 
all the consequent sorrow and distress which would have fol- 
lowed, unless it became necessary to defend our national honor? 
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Mhe great American people are not going to displace a man who 
has accomplished so much for his country in the cause of peace 
before his task is ended. 


MEXICO. 


Mr. Hughes, in his speech of acceptance and since, has ex- 
coriated the President because of his policy toward Mexico. 
Of course, we can intervene and take Mexico at any time we see 
fit so to do, but who asks that this be done? Shall we prove a 
menace to the weaker Republics to the south of us, whose causes 
we have always championed? Should we not aid them rather 
than destroy them? Should we put to the sword a feeble and 
ignorant people while they are in the throes of revolution 
because they do not and can not preserve law and order? Are 
a people morally responsible for the fact that roving brigands 
steal and kill? Of course there are limitations beyond which 
they must not go. It is unfortunate that a stable government 
is not now in control so as to prevent these depredations across 
our border upon our people who may be sojourning in Mexico 
and upon their property. But intervention means control by 
our Government in that country perhaps for years, at an ex- 
penditure of hundreds of millions of dollars and the loss of 
thousands of lives. The choice is not between right and 
wrong; the choice for us to make is between two evils. What 
would Candidate Hughes have done? Declare war? In his 
speech of acceptance, while speaking of the Mexican situation, 
he said: 


It is apparent that we are shockingly unprepared. 


Yes; we were unprepared to defend our borders after 16 
years of Republican rule. If the Democratic administration is 
to be held responsible for any part of this state of unprepared- 
ness, to what greater extent will the American people hold the 
Republican Party guilty after so many years of continuance in 
public favor? 

PREPAREDNESS, 


As the situation developed in Mexico, and later in our differ- 
ences with it became apparent to the American people 
as a whole that we had sadly neglected our means of national 
defense, and it was Woodrow Wilson who had the courage to 
say to the people that we must be prepared to protect ourselves 
and our rights on land and on sea against the possible aggres- 
sions of the powers of the world. We are not preparing for 
war; we are preparing for proper and adequate defense. We 
have not gone to the extent that the militarists of the country 
would have us go, nor are we going to lag behind as the pacifists 
would have us do. Mr. Roosevelt, in his speech at Lewiston, 
said that he favored “ obligatory military training.” While I 
believe it would be a good thing for our young men to have 
some military training, I can not subscribe to compulsory mili- 
tary training. Mr. Hughes, after Mr. Roosevelt had delivered 
his speech, sent him a congratulatory message and thanked 
him for his services, and indorsed all that Mr. Roosevelt said. 
Dos- this mean that he also approves compulsory military train- 
ing? Would he fasten upon this country the military system of 
the Old World? The question of preparedness has only become 
acute in the last year, and in one year the Democratic Party has 
done more for the defense of our country than the Republican 
Party did in 16 years of Republican rule. 

I have referred to some of the accomplishments of the present 
administration. Will Mr. Hughes, if he- should be elected, re- 
peal the Federal reserve act? Will he repeal the farm-loan act, 
which his party in convention condemned, and which the Repub- 
lican candidate for Senator from this State has assailed? Will 
he repeal the Clayton antitrust law or the Federal Trade Com- 
missien act, or any of the other great pieces of constructive 
legislation to which I have referred? Will he go back to the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff bill, or will he adopt it with changes; and 
if so, what changes? Does he want to restore the finances and 
credits of this country to the control of the Wall Street million- 
aires, as in the good old days of reactionary Republicanism? 
Do the Republicans want to go back to the old order of things, 
which were repudiated in 1912? Are the people willing to ex- 
change present legislation and present prosperity for the old 
legislation dictated by an insidious lobby, with its accompanying 
favoritism to the few and disregard of the many? Will the in- 
dependent progressive thought of this State and Nation who 
deserted Taft and followed Roosevelt in 1912 allow itself to be 
delivered back again to the old party? Did those Progressives 
stand for principles in 1912 or not? If they stood for principles 
in 1912, have those principles changed? On the other hand, 
has the Republican Party under the leadership of Hughes, 
PENROSE, Barnes, and Saroor changed its principles? Is it not 
the same party of special privilege that it was in 1912? If it 
was in error in that presidential campaign, is it right now? 


If you Progressives were right then in deserting the old party, 
are you right now if you go back to the old party? The leopard 
may change his spots, but the stand-pat Republicans never. 
sre is not a word of progressivism in the Republican plat- 
‘orm. 
CORRUPT PRACTICES. 

There is one other subject on which I desire to speak briefly. 
It is in the mind of every voter of Ohio. I refer to the lavish 
expenditure of money in the recent Republican primary. On 
this subject are we going forward or backward? Shall we pur- 
sue a policy that will debauch the electorate or shall we seek to 
purify it? 

CORRUPT-PRACTICES ACT. 


A corrupt-practices act can not be made too drastic for me. 
No one who has kept in touch with the political campaigns of 
the last generation, if he is honest with himself, will hesitate 
to admit that the lavish use of money in elections has been most 
baneful in its influence upon the public mind. I will not con- 
sume the time of the convention in trying to define why this is 
so, or how it is so. Fair-minded men everywhere take it for 
granted. 

I have been bonored by my party with a renomination as a 
candidate for the seat I now have the privilege to occupy. Ohio 
is generally regarded as a Republican State. We have carried it 
in four out of the five last campaigns fer governor. I feel con- 
fident we shall win in the coming election. Everyone who is 
familiar with Ohio politics believes that in a number of elections 
to the United States Senate the seat was bought and paid for. 
The men who participated in these corruptions have for the most 
part gone to their reward, and I would be glad to draw the veil 
over the past except for present conditions here and elsewhere. 
Not that I have a desire to tear open old sores or to point the 
finger of scorn to acts which have been heretofore committed, 
but because I hope thereby to challenge the attention of my 
own State and of the country to these conditions of the past in 
order that we may ascertain what is our duty now and what 
shall be our duty in the future. 

Under the corrupt-practices act of the State of Ohio (sec. 
5175-2), every candidate voted for at any election or primary 
election held in the State, and every person, committee, or asso- 
ciation of persons, incorporated or unincerporated, who have 
contributed, promised, received or expended, directly or indi- 
rectly, any money or thing of value in connection with the elec- 
tion or primary is required within 10 days thereafter to file an 
itemized statement showing in detail “all the moneys or things 
of value so contributed, promised, received, or expended, and 
all the liabilities directly or indirectly incurred in connection 
with such elections. Under this statute, Myron T. Herrick, the 
successful Republican nominee at the recent primary filed his 
statement with the secretary of state showing that he had 
personally expended in his primary campaign the sum of 
$22,175, and the so-called “ Herrick Voters’ League” filed their 
statement with the secretary of state showing their tures 
in this same behalf aggregating $29,000, or a total of $51,175. I 
am advised that there were other organizations throughout the 
different counties in the State who likewise spent considerable 
sums of money in Mr. Herrick’s behalf. It has been estimated, 
I am informed, that his expenditures in this campaign approx- 
imated $150,000 to $200,000, and Republican politicians are 
quoted as having stated so. Now, I want to be perfectly fair. 
I am not here to say that any of this money was corruptly ex- 
pended. I do not know whether it was or not, and so far as this 
statement is concerned, I am willing to assume that it was not 
corruptly expended, but I am here to say that the expenditure 
of this sum of money, or anything similar to it, is altegether 
vicious in its influence upon the public. I am here to say that 
when any man has rendered such great service, whether in a 
public or private capacity, which should so appeal to the public 
electorate that he should be further honored by his fellow citi- 
zens with a seat in the United States Senate, it is not necessary 
that he expend this vast sum of money in order to show his 
popularity or the merits of his great service. Think of it! The 
American people in their wisdom through their Congress have 
said in their judgment that a salary of $7,500 per year or 
$45,000 for a term of six years, is a reasonable compensation for 
services that a Senator is supposed to render to his constituency, 
and yet we have an example here in Ohio of the spending by 
Mr. Herrick of more than $50,000—more than the entire salary 
of an entire term—in order to secure his nomination for this 
exalted position, to which he has been so spontaneously called 
by the suffrage of his fellow citizens. And if he is willing to 
approve the expenditure of this amount of money in order to be 
successful at a primary election, how much more will he expend 
in order that he may obtain the coveted honor in the election? 
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Gentlemen, I had supposed that the day was past in my own 
State when any man, by the lavish use of money, would seek to 
secure for himself a seat in the United States Senate. If nomi- 
nations are to be secured, and thereafter an election, by the reck- 
less expenditure of money, what encouragement will there be for 
any man of modest means, no matter what his talents or what 
his merits may be, to aspire to a seat in this body? As for 
myself, I covet the honor of retiring from the Senate rather 
than to be elected by the extravagant and lavish use of money. 
I would not pay $20,000 for a nomination and election to the 
United States Senate if I could, and I could not if I would. I 
may be obliged to combat an avalanche of dollars from a big 
bank account, but the people of Ohio will know it if it is the 
last thing on earth that I shall tell them. I have no objection to 
any man being a millionaire, and I have no objection to his mul- 
tiplying his millions by honorable means, but I do object to his 
dollars being the stepping-stone into the legislative body which 
plays so great a part in the governmental operations of this 
great country of ours. 

Among the contributors to the “Herrick Voters’ League” 
fund are many citizens of prominence in Cleveland who rank 
among the richest men. They are living witnesses to the truth 
of David Harum's philosophy as embodied in the theory, Them 
that’s got gits,” and some of these contributors, I suspect, are 
willing to “ git” by legislation. It is no compliment to any man 
to secure a nomination or an election to a high office by the prod- 
igal expenditure of money. It is no compliment to the people of 
a great State to know that a nomination or an election has thus 
been attained. It is neither complimentary to the ability nor the 
standing of any man who thus asserts that he and his friends 
find it necessary to spend large sums of money to make the 
people appreciate and understand his ability or position in 
society, and it is not complimentary to the people to say to them 
that this money should be spent in order to enlighten them as to 
their duty. And, more, it is not fair to competitors of equal 
character and ability to compel them to meet a propaganda which 
only money without limit can spread throughout the State. 

To my very great disappointment, no limitation is placed on 
the amount which may be expended in the State of Ohio for 
either a nomination or election or both, to the Senate, unless it 
is embraced in the provision of the statute limiting the expenses 
‘of a Member of Congress to $2,000, and this I doubt. The only 
limitation to be found anywhere is that contained in the Fed- 
eral statute which has been so vaguely drawn that it is a ques- 
tion whether or not it will afford any protection against the 
vicious practices which have grown up throughout the country. 
And it may be that if one hundred thousand or a million dollars 
are turned loose in Ohio there is no legal way to prevent it. 
I went into this matter most thoroughly several years ago when 
the Stevenson case was up for consideration. To my very 
great regret investigation revealed that there was no law, com- 
mon or statutory, State or national, placing a limitation upon 
the amount that could be expended at that time in the nomina- 
tion and election of candidates to the United States Senate. The 
present Federal corrupt-practices act was passed and approved 
August 19, 1911, three years after the Stevenson election. 
Whatever may have been thought of its effectiveness at the time 
it was passed, it is very clear, judging from what has trans- 
pired in Ohio, that it places no limitation upon the amount that 
can be expended in behalf of any candidate, though under the 
statute itself he can not spend exceeding $10,000; but this does 
not include any “ assessment fee or charge made or levied upon 
a candidate by the laws of the State in which he resides or for 
his necessary personal expense incurred for himself alone for 
traveling and subsistence, stationery and postage, writing and 
printing (other than in newspapers) and distributing letters, 
circulars, and postals, and for telegraph and telephone service.” 

The practice of expending large sums of money in elections 
is and ought to be condemned by every law-abiding citizen. No 
man who seeks to win a seat in the Senate, or any legislative 
body, or to enter other public office by the extravagant use of 
money will ever have my support whether he is on my ticket or 
not. ; 

I have already talked longer than I should. The Democratic 
Party in the State deserves to win, and will win, on the record 
of its achievements in the past. The Democratic Party of the 
Nation, under the splendid leadership of Woodrow Wilson, has 
done more in three and one-half years to correct the wrongs of 
Republicanism and restore the rule of the people than has ever 
been accomplished by any other party since the days of Lincoln, 
in the same length of time. Its constructive policy will be a 
beacon light in our national life for generations to come. Wil- 
son and Marshall must be reelected. The people of the Nation 
demand it. 


Analysis of the Farm-Loan Act and Suggestions as to 
Applying for Loans Thereunder. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM B. OLIVER, 


OF ALABAMA. 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, September 8, 1916. 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, the Federal farm-loan act, popu- 
larly called “rural-credits law,” was signed by the President 
and became a law on July 17, 1916. When the bill was signed 
the President spoke in the following commendatory terms of it: 

The farmers. it seems to me, have occupied hitherto a singular posi- 
tion of disadvantage. They have not had the same freedom to get 
credit on their real assets t others have had who were in manufac- 
oe and commercial enterprises, and while they sustained our life 

id not in the same degree with some others share in the benefits of 
that life. Therefore, this bill, along with the very liberal 
the Federal reserve act, puts them upon an equality with all others who 
have genuine assets and makes the great t of the country available 
to them. One can not but feel that this is 3 — zustice to them, and 
can not but feel that it is a very gratifying thing to play any part in 
doing this act of justice. I look forward to the benefits oF this bill, not 
with extravagant expectations, but with confident expectations that it 
will be of very wide-reaching benefit, and, incidentally, it will be of ad- 
vantage to the investing community, for I can ima 
factory and solid investments than this system w. 
have money to use, 

The primary purpose of the act is to promote agricultural 
prosperity by enabling farmers to borrow money on farm-mort- 
gage security at a reasonable rate of interest and for relatively 
long periods of time. 

The act prohibits the charging of a rate of interest in excess of 
6 per cent per annum, and it is confidently hoped that a uniform 
annual rate of interest will be established not to exceed 5 per 
cent. The loans, at the option of the borrower, may run from 5 
to 40 years and are repayable on the amortization plan, as will 
fully appear from the tables hereinafter set out. r 

TWO SYSTEMS PROVIDED. 


The act establishes two distinct systems through which loans 
may be obtained 

First. A system operating through regional land banks. 

Second. A system operating through joint-stock banks. 

These two systems will be under the general supervision of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board, composed of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, as chairman ex officio, and four members appointed 
by the President. The members of the Farm Loan Board at 
present are William G. McAdoo (chairman), George W. Norris, 
Charles E. Lobdell, W. S. A. Smith, Herbert Quick. $ 

This board is authorized to appoint appraisers, examiners, and 
registrars, who will be public officiais. It will also at once divide 
the continental United States into 12 farm-loan districts, estab- 
lishing in each of said 12 districts a Federal land bank with a 
paid-in capital stock of not less than $750,000. Within 30 days 
after the capital stock is offered for sale it may be purchased 
at par by anyone. Thereafter all stock remaining unsold shall 
be purchased by the Secretary of the Treasury for the United 
States. The Government will not receive any dividends on this 
stock, but the bill provides how it shall be repaid after the 
Federal land banks have had the use of these funds for a certain 
length of time. Ultimately it is intended that all the stock in 
the banks shall be owned by the associations of borrowers, and 
provision is made in the law for transferring the original stock 
at par to such associations. 

It is of the utmost importance that farmers should under- 
stand the main features of this bill, and the Farm Loan Board 
in a recent circular letter, hereinafter set out, have urged all 
fermers desiring loans to organize at once national farm-loan 
associations, through which applications for loans will be sub- 
mitted to the Federal land banks. This letter discusses fully 
the methods of organizing such associations, 

Before setting out this letter from the board it may be well 
to first call attention to some of the provisions of the bill relat- 
ing to the regional land banks and the loan associations through 
which they operate, and in this way the suggestions of the 
board will be better understood. I will later briefly outline 
the joint-stock bank system, but will take occasion here to say 
that I think this provision of the bill should have been omitted 
altogether. 


rovisions of 


ne no more satis- 
afford those who 


FARM-LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
The act provides for the creation of local national farm-loan 
associations through which it is contemplated that the Federal 
land banks shall make their loans. In the event that a local loun 
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association is not formed in any locality within a year the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board may authorize a Federal land bank to 
make loans on farm land through approved agents. Ten or more 
persons who own and cultivate farm land qualified as security 
for a mortgage loan under the act, or who are about to own and 
cultivate such land, may form such an association, provided the 
aggregate of the loans desired by the membership is not Jess 
thun $20,000. Each member must take stock in his association 
to an amount equivalent to 5 per cent of the amount he wishes 
to borrow. This stock the association holds in trust as security 
for the member's individual loan. The association in turn, when 
applying for money from the bank, must subscribe for stock in 
the bank to an amount equivulent to 5 per cent of the sum it 
wants to obtain for its members. This stock is held in trust 
by the bank as security for the loans it makes through the asso- 
ciation. If a prospective borrower has no money with which to 
pay for his association stock he may borrow the price of that 
¿stock as.a part of the loan on his farm land. 

Under this plan, then, every borrower must be a stockholder 
in his local association, and every association a stockholder in 
its district bank. 

HOW LOANS ARE OBTAINED. 


A member -of a national farm ‘loan association, before ob- 
taining a loan, must first fill out an application blank supplied 
to the loan association by the Federal Farm Loan Board. This 
.applicatio: blank and other necessary papers will then be re- 
ferred to a loan .committee of ithe -association, which must 
appraise the property offered as security. ‘Such application as 
Is approved by the loan committee is then forwarded to the 
Federal land bank, and must be investigated and reported on 
by a salaried appraiser of the bank before the loan is granted. 
This appraiser is required to investigate ‘the solvency and char- 
Acte- of the prospective borrower as well as the value of his 
land. When a ‘loan is granted the amount is forwarded to the 
borrower through the toan association. 

CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH LOANS MAY BE OBTAINED. 

The act specifically defines the purposes for which loans 
may be obtained. These are: 

(a) ‘Lo provide for the purchase of land for agricultural 


uses, 

(b) To provide for ‘the purchase of equipment, fertilizers; 
and live stock necessary for the proper and reasonable opera- 
tion of the mortgaged farm; the term “equipment” to be de- 
fined by the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

(ec) To provide buildings and for the improvement of farm 
lands, ‘the term “improvement” to be defined ‘by the Federal 
Farm Loan Board. 

(d) To liquidate indebtedness of ‘the owner of the land mort- 
gaged existing at the time of the organization of ‘the first 
mational farm-loan association established in or for the county 
in which the and mortgaged is situated, or indebtedness subse- 
quently incurred for one of the purposes mentioned in this sec- 
tion. 

Loans may be made only on first mortgages on farm land. 

Only those who own and cultivate farm land or are about 
to own and cultivate such land are entitled to borrow. 

No one can borrow save for the purposes stated in the act, and 
‘those who, after borrowing, do not use the money for the pur- 
poses ‘specified in the mortgage are liable to have their loans 
reduced or recalled. The secretary-treasurer of each associa- 
‘tion is required to report any diversion of borrowed money 
from the purposes stated in the mortgages. 

No individual can borrow more than $10,000 or less than 8100. 

No loan may be made for more than 50 per cent of the value 
of the land mortgaged and 20 per cent of the value of the perma- 
nent insured improvements upon it. $ 

The loan must run for not less than 5 and not more ‘than 40 

rs. 
“= HOW THE INTEREST BATE IS FIXED. 

No Federal land bank is permitted to charge more than 6 per 
cent per annum on its farm-mortgage ‘loans, and in no ease shall 
the interest charged on farm mortgages exceed by more than 1 
per cent the rate paid on the last issue of bonds. 

For example, if the bank pays only 4 per cent.on an issue of 
bonds, it can not charge more than 5 per cent for the next farm 
loans it makes. Out of this margin of not to exceed 1 per cent. 
together with such amounts as it can earn on its paid-in cash 
eapital, the bank must set aside certain reserves and meet all its 
expenses, : 

The act empowers the land bank to borrow money through the 
sale of its bonds, which bonds are secured by its first-mortgage 
loans. These bonds are exempt from all taxation and will be as 
well secured as United States Government bonds. It is believed 
that they will sell readily under existing conditions at u 4 per 
cent interest rate. Every effort has been made to make these 


county. 


bonds an attractive investment, so that they will command a very 
ready sale at low rates of interest, and the success or failure of 
the system will depend upon the success or failure in securing 
this result. The act seeks to establish a system through which 
farmers, with the required security, can borrow money without 
leaving their own neighborhood, and authorizes all negotiations 
for loans through officials, who will be their neighbors. 
HOW THE SYSTEM TENDS TO PROMOTE A UNIFORM INTEREST RATE. 


One of the great advantages to follow from this system will be 
the tendency toward a uniform low rate of interest in all parts 
of the Union. It is not claimed that this uniform rate will be 
realized at the beginning. ‘There can be, however, only one rate 
for each land-bank district, and since each bank indorses the 
bonds issued by every other bank, the security for the repayment 
of all bonds ‘is exactly the same, regardless of the bank district 
from which issued. In addition to liberal reserve funds, re- 
quired to be held in liquid assets, the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to make temporary deposits of public funds to the 
amount to $6,000,000 in the land banks from time to time. These 
deposits can be used to meet payments of interest or principal.on 
maturing land bonds. It is difficult to conceive how, surrounded 
by so many elements of safety, the bonds of any Federal land 
bank will ever be in default as to principal or interest. When 
‘these facts are fully understood by the investing public rates of 
interest should become stable and uniform in all sections of the 
United States. 


WEES AND COMMISSIONS. 


The Federal land banks in muking loans are prohibited from 
charging any fees or commissions not authorized by the Farm 
Loan Board. The authorized fees will not be collected in ad- 
vanee but may ‘be deducted out of the loan when obtained. 
These fees should be and, I think, will be very reasonable, and 
can ibe reduced from time to ‘time as the business of ‘the ‘banks 
increase. There is one charge, however, that the Federal Farm 
Loan Board can not control, and that is the cost incident to se- 
curing an abstract of title; this must of necessity be left to the 
‘borrower and his attorney. 

In this connection it is to be hoped that the legislatures of the 
several States will speedily adopt some practical and uniform 
land-title system which will hereafter dispense with the large 
expense incident in most States to the securing of an abstract. 
Some of the States have adopted what is commonly known as 
the Torrens system“ and I cordially commend it to the careful 
consideration of the Jawmaking body of my State. 


AN IMPORTANT LETTER FROM THE FEDERAL LOAN BOARD. 


Attention has heretofore ‘been called to an important circular 
letter recently published by the Farm Loan Board, and I trust it 
will be carefully read and considered by every farmer who may 
ibe interested in securing a loan from a Federal land bank. The 
letter is here given in full: 

[Treasury Department, Federal Farm Loan Bureau. Circular No. 2.1 

How Farmers Mar Fors a NATIONAL ‘Farm LOAN ASSOCIATION, 

WHAT ‘THE FARM-LOAN ACT PROMISES. 


Farmers want cheaper money. They ought to have it. The Federal 
farm-loan act aids them to get it. ‘ 
The operation of this law is under the control of the Federa: Farm 
Board. The board is the bead of the Federal Farm Loan Pureau, 
which ‘is under the s rtment at Washington, D. C. 

The eral farm-loan act provides a way of getting mortgage loans 
for farmers at low rates of interest at lengths of time to suit the bor- 
rower anil on easy terms of ment. ll farmers have to do is to 
‘form ‘themselves into national farm-loan associations. The Government 
will do its part in helping them. Farmers can easily form loan associa- 
tions as prescribed by the new law: Let us see how this may be done. 


FARMERS ONLY NEED APPLY. 


Ten farmers may unite to form a national farm-loan association. 
That is the least -number the Jaw allows, and farmers only can be 
members. If more than 10 get together for this 222 so much the 
better. But H only 10 farmers are willing to join an organization to 
borrow on farm mo , that number satisfies the law. 

Let us suppose these 10 men are farm owners. They may all be close 
neighbors aud know each other well. But they may live some distance 
from each other, though being in the same community or district or 
In that case they may not know each other so well. But that 
makes no difference. They all have the same thing in view. ‘They 
want to borrow money on farm mortars at 4, 5, or 6 per cent interest. 
They want the «mortgages to run 5, 10, 20, or 40 years, perhaps. They 
want to pay the mortgage debt off a little at a time. hey ow ‘this 
will ‘help them, and so they get together. 

CALLING A NEIGHBORHOOD MEETING. 

Now, ‘these 10 or more farmers in a ronan A call a meeting. It 

may be held in a schoolhouse, a hall, a church, or in one of their houses 


most convenient for them 
ther they discuss the subject 


When the farmers have come t 
informally:and decide to form th ves into an association to borrow 


money on mo he int a committee to draw up articles of 
— — These articles een forth the object of Pie associa- 


be 
nothing can be included in the articles of association that is contrary 
to the letter and spirit of the law. 
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The farmers who thus unite themselves into a national farm-loan 
association then sign the articles. A copy of them is made to be sent to 
the Federal land bank of the district within which the association is 
situated. When the articles of association are received by the land 
bank they are filed for future reference. 

APPRAISING BY A LOAN COMMITTEE. 
A loan committee of three members must be 9 to pass on 


loans. A written 1 is drawn up by them after they have ex- 
amined the lands. The committee examines the farms and farm lands 
for the 8 of appraising their value. The report of this loan 
committee, signed by all three members, must be sent to the land bank 
with the articles of association. All three members must si the 
report or it will be worthless. The lank bank will not consider the 
day for loans unless all three members sign their 
value of the farms. Their report should state distinct! 
committee had examined the Jands and appraised th The 
lands and farms should be described, and the value of those upon which 
the members desire loans should be stated. 

It is very important that the loan committee put a just valuation on 
the lands. Care should be taken not to put the valuation too high nor 
too low. The former would be eres by the lan ; the latter 
might prevent the farmer from getting as high a loan on his farm as he 
w: ted. 


an 
Loan committees should remember that their appraisement is onl 

reliminary ; it is not binding on the Federal land bank of their distric 
‘or later on-the land bank will send its own appraiser to fix his values 
cn the same farms. It would be a fine thing for the members of the 
association if the two independent appraisements of the same farms 
should come close together. It would prove to the officers of the land 
bank that they were dealing with an upright, pier ae body of 
farmers. That would be a mora! and intellectual credit to the com- 
munity. It certainly would help their financial credit. So loan com 
mittees should be fair at the nning. Let them fix just values on the 
farms of those members who are asking for loans. 

The report of the loan committee should also give any other informa- 
tion which would help the land bank to understand conditions in that 
community. 

MAKING AN AFFIDAVIT, 


With the list of proposed members, the articles of association, and 
the report of the loan committee, an affidavit must be made out and 
sent to the Federal land bank. This affidavit must be signed and 
acknowledged by the members. It must also be signed and acknowledged 
pe Beg secretary-treasurer, whose residence and post-office address must 

o be stated on the affidavit. This affidavit, thus signed and ac- 
knowledged by the members and the secretary-treasurer, should set 
forth that each subscriber is the owner of farm land, or is about to 
become the owner of a farm. That is, a person in the community may 
not be in actual possession of a farm, but expects to be in a short 
time, by purchase, the owner of the particular farm described in his 
applica on; in that case he could legally join the association and 
become a member. ‘The affidavit should also state that the desired loans 
added together amount to $20,000 or more. 


FARMERS ONLY CAN BE MEMBERS, 


The national farm-loan associations are to be organized and run by 
farmers and for farmers, Persons not farmers need not apply for 
membership; they could not legally be admitted, for the law says that 
no one except farmers shall be members, and no one except members 
can borrow. The lowest sum any farmer can borrow is $100; the 
highest is $10,000. These are the limits fixed by law. 

he associations will grow by the admission of new members. After 
the affidavit, ene that the loans amount to $20,000 or more, has 
been sent to the land bank and the farm-loan association has become 
a corporate body through a charter being granted to it by the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, a farmer who wants to borrow $100 only can be 
admitted to membership. In fact, there is no limit to the growth of the 
association after the first 10 or more have become a chartered asso- 
ciation. Any farmer may be admitted to membership who wants to 
borrow on farm mortgage any sum ranging from $100 to $10,000. In 
this way the national farm-loan associations will grow in numbers. 

FARMERS AS SHAREHOLDERS. 


But farmers can not join without buying shares in their associa- 
tion. The value of the shares is fixed at the low price of $5 each. 
Every farmer who becomes a member of a national farm-loan associa- 
tion also becomes a borrower and a shareholder at the same time, 
for the law says that he must subscribe for stock to the amount of 
5 per cent of his desired loan. If he wants to borrow $100, he must 
take 1 share of stock; if $200, 2 shares; if $1,000, 10 shares; and if 
$10,000, 100 shares. 

The borrower may pay in cash for his stock at the time he ape 
for membership, or he may wait until his loan is received and then 
pay for his stock from the loan. He may, if he wishes, even add the 
cost of his stock to the amount of his loan, providing this does not 
increase his loan above 50 per cent of the appraised value of the land 
and 20 per cent of the permanent improvements thereon. But the 
owner must keep the buildings insured. 

This plan of buying stock makes the national farm-loan associations 
cooperative in character. When the farmer borrows money, the shares 
of stock he has to buy are held by the association as part security for 
his loan. But if the association prospers, dividends on his stock must 
be paid to the owner. When his debt is paid off, the stock owned by 
the borrower is canceled; that is, if a farmer has held two shares of 
stock he is paid $10, the stock is canceled, and the farmer is no longer 
a member of the association. The payment of a debt automatically 
removes a farmer from membership in a national farm-loan association. 

Each farmer is Hable for the debts of his association to twice the 

r value of the stock he owns. One-half of this liability has already 

een paid as represented by his shares of stock held by the associa- 
tion, so that in case of the failure of an tion a member who 


held one share would be liable for only more. Thus the members 


take little risk and reap al! the benefits of cooperative mortgage credit. 


THE ASSOCIATIONS AS SHAREHOLDERS. 

The money the farmers pay their association for stock is turned 
over to the Federal land bank to buy stock in that bank for the asso- 
ciation. The cash may or may not be sent in with the subscription for 
stock. If cash is sent, the secretary-treasurer of the association must 
procure it from the prospective borrowers. Each farmer pays his share 
according to the amount of his loan. For example, if one member wants 
$500 and another wants to borrow 31,000, the first one has 
to $ The subscription price of $1,000 
for the land-bank stock is provided in this way. 


If for any reason, however, any or all of the loans should not be 
granted by the land bank, the money paid in advance on account of 
stock subscriptions would be refunded, but the cash need not be sent 
in advance with the subscription made by the secretary-treasurer. 
When the loans are 8 by the land bank, the amount of the sub- 
scription to the stock may be deducted from the total amount of the 
loans. In such case the balance is forwarded to the secretary-treasurer 
of the association; that is, if the loans total $20,000 the secretary- 
surer would receive $19,000. He would then pay over to the farmer 
who asked for a $500 loan the sum of $475, and to him who wanted 
1,000 the sum of $950. That is to say, 5 per cent of each farmer's 
oan would be deducted to sey pay for the association's subscription 
for stock of the land bank; but if the stock subscription of 5 per cent 
is rai in cash the whole amount of the loans would be remitted. 

Now, let the farmer members understand this, that the associations 
and not they are the owners of the stock in the Federal land bank, and 
this plan is adopted that the associations may ultimately become the 
sole owners of the Federal land banks. This stock is held b; 
bank as part security for the loans granted to the association. 
plan makes the borrowers’ indirectly part owners of the land banks 
with the Government from the — — ng, and through these coopera- 
tive organizations provides the method whereby they ultimately become 
the exclusive owners. 

The profits of the land banks go to the associations. The stock held 
by the Government draws no dividends, but earnings will be divided 
on the stock owned by the associations. Thus all profits of the land 
banks, after the Government has withdrawn its holdings of stock, will 
go to the associations, who will ultimately become the owners of all 
the Federal land banks in the United States. The law provides for the 
gradual withdrawal of Government holdings in the land banks, lea vin 
the whole field open to the farmers themselves through their nation: 

m-loan associations. The importance of organizing these associa- 
tions of borrowers, therefore, can not be unduly emphasized. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


When the application for the charter is sent to the land bank, it 
must state that a temporary organization has been formed. This tem- 
porary organization elects a board of directors, a loan committee, and 
a secretary-treasurer. The of directors must consist of not less 
than five members; the loan committee must consist of three members. 
The board of directors elects 2 A hag ppt vice president, loan com- 
mittee, and secretary-treasurer. e last-named officer need not be a 
member of the association or resident of the district, but the others 
must be members and residents. The secretary-treasurer receives a 
small salary, which is fixed by the board of directors. All other offi- 
cers are at g 15 to serve without pay, unless the payment of salaries 
is approved by the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

HOW LOANS MAY BE USED. 


If a farmer has a mortgage on his farm and borrows money from 
the land bank, his mortgage lien must be the first thing paid off with 
the money. If any surplus of his loan remains, he can apply it for 
the purchase of fertilizers or live stock, the construction of a silo, 
the building of a barn, the erection of poultry houses, or for any other 
p se which will improve the farm's value. 

ut, if a farmer has no mortgage on his farm and desires to borrow 
for improving it in any of the ways mentioned above, he can borrow 
money from the land bank by giving a first mortgage on his farm. 


TRE FARMER HAS LITTLE TO DO. 

The practical work of a national farm loan association is done by 
secretary-treasurer. He tes and answers letters, keeps the 
books, handles the funds, secures the loans from the land banks, pers 
over the money to borrowers, and does all the active work of the 

association ror the members. 8 
The loans are made on first mortgages on farm lands. The mort- 
gages may run not less than 5 years nor more than 40 s. The 
borrower himself decides the length of time his loan shall run. The 
interest can not exceed 6 per cent and may be lower. Every six 
months, or once each year, the farmer pas the installment on his 
ebt. This includes interest, part of the debt itself, and a small 
amount to cover expenses cf the association. The secretary-treasurer 
makes the collections, gives his receipt for them, and sends the money 
collected to the Federal land bank. Thus most of the work of the 


proposed borrowers. If 
these conditions are found satisfactory, the land bank forwards the 
papers to the Federal Farm Loan Board with their recommendation. 

n approval by the Federal Farm Loan Board, a charter is nted to 
the applicants to do business in their district, the charter being for- 
warded to the association by the Federal land bank. 

When the charter has granted, the association can borrow 
money of the land bank. The mortgages are then prepared and de- 
livered to the secretary-treasurer, who forwards them to the Federal 
land bank of the district. On its part, the land bank sends the money 
for the loans to the secre -treasurer of the association. He in turn 
delivers the proper amount of money to the ay Sele borrowers and 
the farm mortgage transaction is closed. The er has thus been 
enabled to borrow money on first mortgage with practically no trouble 
or expense on his part. 

BENEFITS TO FARMERS. t 

In this way the farmers themselyes become the owners and direc- 
tors of the national farm loan associations. They become investors as 
well as borrowers. The Government has not only made the way easy. 
but it helps the farmers to reap the benefits of the profits derived 
from their own united efforts of borrowing. 

But more than this. By becoming subscribers to the capital stock of 
the Federal land bank of their district, which the associations have to 
do when applications for loans are made, the farmer members of the 
loan associations will ultimately become the owners 


its stock holdin: 
ership with all 


eir profits entirely in the hands of the farmers them- 
selves. 
then, is a great 


Here, ä open to all farm owners in the 
United States. The power lies within their hands to extend the benefits 
of this system into every rural community at practically no loss of 
time and at little use. There is no reason why a national farm- 
loan association should not be established in every rural district. The 


Government has placed its money and its mora! support at the com- 
But they must get behind this system and 


mand of our farmers. 
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take advantage of it if they would reap all its benefits. The Federal 
farm mortgage credit system thus becomes a field of unlimited promise 
to American agriculture. 


FARMERS MAY ORGANIZE AT ONCE, 


Let it be plainly understood that farmers can form their prelimi- 
Dary organizations at once. They can bave their directors chosen, as 
well as their president, vice president, loan committee, and secretary- 
t easurer. But they can not receive their charter, nor can they borrow 
money of the land banks until these have been located and organized. 
This may take several months. 

But, if the farmers have all the preliminary work done ahead, the, 
can make their . to the land bank as soon as it is organized. 
This will help them to get their loans quicker than if they put off 
organizing until the land banks are Iccated. Let 10 or more ers 
in every community go ahead at once and form a temporary organiza- 
tion. It will help them and it will facilitate the work of organization, 


ALL LOANS TO BE REPAID ON AMORTIZATION PLAN. 


The term “amortization” means a method of paying a debt 
by creating a sinking fund, which at the close of the agreed 
period will extinguish both principal and interest. Under this 
plan the annual payments will be for the same amount, and the 
last payment will discharge the debt in full. To one unfa- 
miliar with the advantages of this plan it is surprising how fast 
small savings will grow when faithfully extended over a long 
period of years. 

For example, if a man should borrow $1,000 at 5 per cent in- 
terest, the annual interest charge would be $50. If the bor- 
rower pays only $50 per year he can never discharge his obli- 
gation, but will always owe the full sum of $1,000. If, however, 
under the amortization plan provided for in this bill, he will pay 
$60 per year, which is only $10 more than the annual interest 
vharge, his debt will be fully paid at the close of 36 years. He 
has thus actually paid off his obligation of $1,000 with $360, if 
you compute simple interest at the rate of 5 per cent. 

The borrower will determine the period of time for the loan 
to run, within the limits of 5 and 40 years, but the interest rate 
can not exceed at any time 6 per cent per annum. The longer 
the period of the loan the smaller will be the annual installment 
payment required to discharge in full the principal and interest. 

For example, if two neighbors conclude to borrow $1,000 each 
at 5 per cent interest, and agree to pay the debt, one man choos- 
ing 20 years and the other 86 years, the man who chose 20 years 
would be required to pay $80.24 per year, while the one who 
chose 36 years would pay only $60.40, and the debt of each with 
these annual payments would be fully paid at the end of their 
respective loan periods. 

Now, to make a further illustration, let us take the case of 
A, who has real estate valued at $1,800 and improvements 
thereon valued at $500. He desires to secure a loan of 50 per 
cent of the value of his land, which would be $900, and 20 per 
cent of the value of the improvements, which would be $100; the 
total amount of the loan that A can obtain on this security being 
$1,000, as fixed by the act. 

We will assume that he desires this loan for a term of 20 years 
at 6 per cent interest, and that it is to be repaid on the amortiza- 
tion plan, as required by the rural-credit act. The entire loan, 
including interest and principal, would then be repaid as fol- 
lows: 5 


Annual periods. 


$60. 00 
58. 36 
56. 63 
54.80 
52.86 
50.80 
48. 61 
46.30 
43.85 
41.25 
38.49 
35.57 
32.47 
29.19 
25.71 
22.02 
18.11 
13.96 

9.57 

91 
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It will be observed from the above table, worked out on the 
amortization plan, that the amount paid annually by A is $87.19, 
making a total paid in 20 years of $1,743.46. The capitalization 
of principal and interest on $1,000 for 20 years at 6 per cent 
totals $2,200; so it will be seen that on a loan of $1,000, at the 
same sate of interest, under the amortization plan, there is 
sayed the sum of $456.54 to A. > 


It is to be hoped that the rate obtainable under the present 
act will be below 6 per cent; but it can not exceed that amount 
in any case. 

A further calculation has been made, and the table is here 
inserted, showing a loan of $1,000 for 20 years, at 5 per cent 
interest, on the amortization plan, to wit: ; 


1— :ũĩ« $80.24 $50.00 | $30.24 $969.76 
2.. 80.24 48.48 31.75 938.00 
3.. 80.24 46.90 33.34 904. 67 
4.. 80. 24 45.23 35.01 869.66 
5.. 80.24 43.48 36.76 832. 90 
6.. 80.24 41.64 38. 59 794.31 
2 80.24 39.71 40.52 753.79 
8.. 80.24 37.68 42.55 711.23 
9.. 80.24 35. 56 44.68 666. 
10.. 80.24 33.32 46.91 619. 64 
1l.. 80.24 30.98 49.26 570. 
12. 80.24 28.51 51.72 518.67 
13.. 80.24 25.93 54.31 464. 
Nhe cc cvscwsccncnscvcvccnncecestencsacceses 80.24 23.21 57.02 407.34 
15.. 80.24 20. 36 59. 87 347. 40 
16.. 80.24 17.37 62.87 284.60 
. 80.24 14.23 60.01 218. 59 
18.. 80.24 10.93 69.31 149.28 
19.. 80. 24 7.46 72.78 76. 50 
M cc 80.24 3.82 76.50 


As hereinbefore pointed out, if the same loan of $1,000 was 
allowed to run for 80 or 40 years, the annual installment pay- 
ment would be greatly reduced, but yet sufficient to discharge 
in full principal and interest at the end of the loan period. 

Let the farmer who applies for a loan determine what amount 
he can reasonably pay each year, and in this way he can fix 
the term of his loan. Tables showing annual payments re- 
quired on any size loan, from $100 to $10,000, and for any period 
of time from 5 to 40 years, will be furnished by the Farm Loan 
Board on request. 

I would advise long-term loans, since the borrower is given 
the privilege, after five years from date of loan at any interest- 
paying date, of paying the loan in full or making partial pay- 
ments thereon of not less than $25. 

JOINT STOCK LAND BANKS. 


In addition to the system of 12 Federal land banks and the 
national farm loan associations of borrowers the act permits the 
establishment of joint-stock land banks and authorizes them to 
carry on the business of lending directly to borrowers on farm- 
mortgage security and issuing farm-loan bonds. 

These banks must have a capital of not less than $250,000. 
While under the supervision of the Farm Loan Board, yet they 
are free from many of the conditions and limitations imposed on 
the Federal land banks. There are no limitations placed on 
the amount that can be loaned to a single individual, and no 
restrictions are placed on the borrowers in the use of the loan 
funds. The interest rate can not exceed 6 per cent, and the 
loan must be secured by a first mortgage on land, repayable on 
the amortization plan. The borrower is not required to sub- 
scribe to any stock, nor is he liable for any part of an obliga- 
tion other than his own. ‘The stock in these banks may be 
owned by anyone, and, in truth, the borrowers under this sys- 
tem will own none of the stock. 

This system, in my opinion, is not only unnnecessary, but con- 
troverts every sound, well-recognized principle underlying rural 
credits, and on which the other system proposed in this bill is 
founded. When the bill was under discussion in the House, I 
made a motion to strike out section 16, providing for joint-stock 
banks, and to those interested in the further study of this feature 
of the bill I will be pleased to send, on request, a copy of my - 
speech in support of the motion to strike out said section 16. 

IN CONCLUSION. 


The bill we have been discussing is not perfect, and doubtless 
fails to accord with either your views or mine in all its pro- 
visions, but everyone must concede that it marks a long step 
in the right direction. There were several material and im- 
portant amendments offered to the bill, which I favored and 
which were rejected, yet I now wish to repeat what was said 
by me at that time in a speech on the floor of the House. 5 

Whatever the shortcomings of the bill may prove to be, I 
hope fhe great farming interests, whose immediate needs it is 
designed to serve, will cherish the belief that these shortcom- 
ings will be speedily corrected by legislation hereafter. If the 
Federal Land Bank System herein proposed is to be successful, 
then this is its message to rural communities: “ Whatever you, 
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need, get together; organize yourselves; help to work out this 
plan if feasible and start it going.” 
The foundations of this plan are as broad as the country it- 


self. It offers a cooperative plan of combining the forces of 
the farmers of the entire Nation and of the investment funds 
of the world for the common purpose of improving our agri- 
cultural conditions. It proposes to assemble the collective 
credit of the borrowing farmers of every section behind the 
Ibligation of the individual farmer so as to make his obligation 
pass current as a “courier without luggage” in the invest- 
ment markets of the world. If it proves a success there will 
be a mere minimum of risk, and the farmer will be protected 
and provided for in one of his now most pressing needs and the 
investor will be as certain of the payment of his principal and 
interest as human foresight can make it. 


Address of Homer S. Cummings, Vice Chairman Democratic 
National Committee. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARTIN D. FOSTER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, September 5, 1916. 


‘Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent granted 
Mme to extend my remarks in the Recorp I desire to insert a 
speech made by Hon. Hamer S. Cummings, vice chairman of the 
Democratic national committee, delivered at the State convention 
held in New Haven, Conn., ‘May 9, 1916. 


Appress or Homer S. CUMMINGS, or STAMFORD, CONN., VICE 
OHARMAN DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE UPON ASSUMING 
TEMPOBARY CHAIRMANSHIP oF Democratic STATE CONVENTION 
HELD at New Haven, Conn., May 9, 1916. 


“GENTLEMEN OF THE CONVENTION: We assemble upon the eve 
of another presidential campaign. Manifestly the hour is a 
critical one in the affairs of the country and of the world. We 
have been blessed by an abundance of -prosperity hitherto un- 
known in our history. For nearly two years there has been 
progressing in the Old World the greatest war known to mankind. 
All the great nations of the Eastern Hemisphere are involved, 
the foundations of the Governments of several hundred millions 
of people are imperiled and, indeed, the destinies of the human 
race are at stake. How far and into what quarters this confla- 
gration may spread no man is now so wise as to be able to fore- 
see. Great Britain, France, Germany, Austria, Russia, Italy, 
Turkey, Serbia, Montenegro, Bulgaria, Belgium, Portugal, and 
Japan are already victims of this unparalleled, international 
cataclysm, while Roumania, Greece, Holland, Denmark, Switz- 
erland, Norway, and Sweden are armed camps, with all the 
normal functions of national existence disturbed or suspended, 
awaiting, with anxious concern, their turn to be summoned. 

Our coutry is the one great Nation in the world that has not 
been drawn into the awful vortex of war. We not only have 
peace and prosperity, but we have them under circumstances 
that emphasize their priceless worth and the folly of taking any 
action that may imperil them. [Applause.] And yet, such 
are the necessities of partisanship, politicians who place party 
and not America first are criticizing the administration, malign- 
ing the President, slandering our public officials, and hystericaliy 
calling for a change of leadership. It is a spectacle as amazing 
as it is discreditable, It does not require the vision of a seer to 
know what judgment history will pronounce upon those small- 
minded critics who, in the period of a great national crisis, 
placed party above national honor, and with every device known 
to envy and malice ungenerously sought to add to the burdens 
that events had placed upon the shoulders of the President of 
the United States. [Great applause.] 


PARTISAN CRITICISM. 


A characteristic form of this criticism is found in the address 
delivered by Senator McLean at the Republican State conven- 
tion, held at Hartford on the 11th of April. I think that even 
the most ardent admirers of the eloquent and versatile Senator 
will not contend that his address was a work of constructive 
statesmanship. Seizing adroitly upon minor details in the work 
of the administration he magnified them out of all proportion to 
their real consequence, overlooked the great achievements of the 
last three years, and demanded a return of the Republican Party 
to power without suggesting, throughout his entire address, any 


definite policy or indicating what alternative course the admin- 

istration could have pursued which would have more completely ~ 

Arta with the dignity and the traditions of America. [Ap- 
ause. 

A criticism which does not offer an improvement is destructive 
criticism. It is not constructive statesmanship. Generalities 
will not do and until the critics of the administration offer a 
bill of particulars and a better program they will receive scant 
attention in the courts of popular opinion. I think I do the 
Senator no injustice when I assert that his plea was one of 
strict and unrelenting partisanship. And I think, also, that the 
American people are in no mood for that form of statecraft. 
{ Applause. ] 8 

REPUBLICAN DIFFICULTIES, 


Nevertheless, it is only fair to admit that the task s2t for the 
Senator was not without its difficulties. 

A “keynote” speech is well nigh an impossibility when the 
whole party is out of tune. [Laughter.] The Senator dil the 
best he could. He strove to utter a war cry that would be heard 
from “ Hartford to Tokyo,” but I fear that he did not quite ac- 
complish this interesting feat as the acoustic properties of the 

Armory are notoriously inadequate. [Laughter.] I 
do not want to be responsible for any ill-timed levity over sub- 
ject essentially sad, but the vain attempts of the Republican 
leaders to unite upon a candidate or a platform produce con- 
tortions wonderful to contemplate. [Laughter.] 

‘To whom will the Republican Party turn for leadership? Do 
our friends desire “something heroic”? If so, the Colonel is 
ready. [Laughter.] The Republican Party evidently needs 
some one who can discover an issue, and the Colonel is the 
greatest discoverer of all time. [Laughter.] He discovered the 
River of Doubt, and recently, while in the West Indies, he dis- 
covered a devil bird with whiskers that emits a peculiar sound 
and dotes on nuts. [Great laughter.] Why should a man who 
discovered Cuba, British East ‘Africa, the River of Doubt, the 
Iris- sagas, wild cats, nature fakers, Kettle Hill, civil-service 
reform, Armageddon, the square deal, social justice, the Ten 
Commandments, George W. Perkins, and the golden rule be 
denied a nomination ina Republican convention? [Great laugh- 
ter and applause.) To be sure the Colonel called the leaders of 
that party “ train robbers and crooks,” and I think that he even 
went so far as to refer to them ungenerously as “ second-story 
men”; but now he is for peace [laughter]—at any price, with 
or without honor—even if he has to fight for it. [Renewed 
laughter.] And, after all, why should one not associate with 
repentant burglars and reformed crooks? To do otherwise is 
to make mockery of “social justice.” [Laughter.] The unfor- 
giving may also recall that he said that the Republican Party 
was a “rotten husk ”—but this was because he took all the 
meat out himself. [Laughter.] I understand that the “old 
guard” claims to have the Colonel buffaloed,” but viewing 
the question fairly it must be admitted that he is “ the logical 
candidate.’ ‘The Republican platform of Connecticut demands 
the nomination of a “tried Republican.” What Republican, I 
ask, has been more tried or trying than Emperor Theodorus 
Africanus the First? [Laughter.] And what Republican has 
tried mere Republicans than the discoverer of the be-whiskered 
devil bird that dotes on nuts. [Great laughter.] There is a 
form of justice even in politics, and, if you will permit a sudden 
shift of metaphor, the Colonel is the hair shirt that the Repub- 
lican Party must wear in penance for its sins. [Laughter.] 
And, after all, the Colonel is the only one who offers an under- 
standable criticism of the President's policy. The Colonel wants 
war, and he is bound to have war. As recently as April 24, he 
gave forth an interview saying if there is a war “ my four sons 
will go and one and perhaps both of my sons-in-law, the young 
kinsfolk and friends of my sons will go“; and later on in the" 
same interview he said, “If we now go to war, these young 
men and all their fellows will die in thousands.” This is what 
I call “something heroic.” [Laughter.] The whole family is 
going to go. [Laughter.] If I were profane, I might say “the 
whole damn family,” and Theodore and his sons are going to die 
by the thousands. [Great laughter.] The only fly in the oint- 
ment is that he intimates that one of his sons-in-law may stay 
at home. [Laughter.] This would be the act sf a mollycoddle. 
[Laughter.] Can it be that he refers to NICHOLAS LONGWORTH ? 
[Laughter.] If there is to be a war, I want NICHOLA3 LONG- 
WORTH to go, too. [Laughter.] 

The Colonel's policy reminds me of the inscription that some 
revolutionary Chinese put upon their banner during the Boxer 
rebellion. The inscription was “ Willing to die.” Another band, 
of a similar kind, seeing the inscription and, not to be outdone, 
prepared a banner of their own on which they inscribed the 
thrilling words, “ Determined to die,” and it is said that a 
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third band was organized witk a banner bearing the motto, 
“Already dead.” [Great laughter.] 
. THE REPUBLICAN DELEGATION. 

Perhaps I can not be expected to sympathize as fully as I 
ought with the sorrows of the Republican Party. If I had the 
gifted pen of Charles Hopkins Clark or the velvety 
and insinuating elegance of diction characteristic of our dis- 
tinguished Senator, I could depict in appropriate language the 
moving sorrows of the Republican delegation from Connec- 
ticut as it proceeds toward Chicago. [Laughter.] 

The Senator in his eloquent keynote” speech—which some- 
how seemed a little off key—cries out, “ Why should not the 
corn-fed dove and the carnivorous hawk live together in har- 
mony?” [Laughter.] 

The Senator is an authority on migratory birds [laughter], 
and if he can not answer the question, I do not know anyone 
who can. [Laughter.] But I timidly suggest that before that 
fine body of migratory statesmen are permitted to encounter the 
dangers of the carnivorous birds at Chicago, some appropriate 
legislation should be passed for their protection. [Laughter.] 

Of course, I do not mean to intimate that John T. King or 
J. Henry Roraback requires protection from any carnivorous 
hawk. [Great laughter.] Quite the contrary, my friends, quite 
the contrary. [Renewed laughter.] I am more concerned as to 
the safety of Charles Hopkins Clark and the other members of 
the delegation. [Laughter.] What Will they do when they get 
to Chicago to save the Nation from peace and prosperity and 
Wilson? [Laughter and applause.] 

The world is full ef perils, especially to the distraught poli- 
tician. There is no telling what tricks fate may play upon them 
and they may return from Chicago as enthusiastic patriots sup- 
porting Roosevelt and immediate war, or high-minded idealists 
urging the election of Henry Ford on a platform of universal 
peace, [Laughter.] 

Of course, it is impossible to hazard a conjecture on any 
basis of reasoning or logic as to the next candidate of the 
Republican Party or the principles upon which he will be put 
before the Nation, for that party has neither an available candi- 
date in sight nor any discoverable principles. 

However, I hazard the prediction that the nominee will not be 
Henry Ford. His machine has no self-starter [laughter], and 
Mr. Ford has exhibited tendencies indicative of so much benevo- 
lence and so kindly a feeling for the under dog in the struggle 
of life that the standpat Republicans would not feel happy in 
supporting him. 

However, I must not worry unduly about the 14 Republican 
delegates to the Chicago convention, because, after all, they 
will not have anything to say about who the candidate will be, 
and so they are spared a good deal of the worry which will 
have to be borne by Penrose and Barnes and the other elder 
statesmen of the party. [Laughter and applause.] 

REPUBLICAN PRINCIPLES, 5 

The question of Republican principles will also be a source of 
embarrassment. Some Republicans think the President has gone 
too fast and others that he has gone too slow. It is going to 
be difficult to harmonize these divergent views, but the cohesive 
power of public plunder will work wonders, and the call to the 
standard of the party will bring many a doubtful patriot into 
line. When that time comes we shall have no more exhibitions 
of statesmanship such as those indulged in by our old-time 
friend Ebenezer. [Laughter.] When the McLemore resolution 
was before the House and four of the Republican Congressmen 
from this State voted to support the President, Ebenezer voted 
the other way. Now, Ebenezer is a great statesman, who knows 
all about the tariff, and he can rattle the dry bones of a mori- 
bund issue even more vigorously than Senator McLean himself 
[laughter], and, in addition to that, Ebenezer has discovered 
a new method of running for office. The law limits the expendi- 
ture of a Congressman to $750 or thereabouts. The statesman 

-from Norwalk devised a plan by which he could run for Con- 
gress, get the benefit of an expenditure of nearly $10,000, and 
avoid unpleasant contact with the public statutes. [Laughter.] 
This is statesmanship of a high order, and, therefore, it was to 
be expected that when Ebenezer was called upon to explain 
why he voted against the President he would give forth a 
sapient reply. He did. [Laughter.] He said that he had good 
reasons, but that he would not divulge them to the public for 
fear of embarrassing his four Republican colleagues who had 
voted the other way. [Laughter.] That was not only states- 
spain it was self-abnegation amounting, almost, to something 

eroic. 
PEACE AND PROSPERITY, 

Of course it is to be expected as the campaign progresses that 
we shall hear, from time to time, archaic and provincial argu- 
ments concerning the tariff. Senator McLean pursues this obso- 


lescent method and closes his “ keynote” address with an allit- 
erative epigram, as follows, “ Preparation and protection will 
bring peace and prosperity.” 

This is the summation of his argument. Is it possible that 
the Senator has been slumbering and that the world has passed 
and he knew it not? Peace and prosperity are here. [Applause.] 
They are with us now. It is not a question of how to get 
them, but how to retain them. [Applause.] The Republican 
Party, under its present management, is out of touch with 
events. It seeks to turn back the hands upon the dial of progress 
and to restore the régime of privilege and graft that America 
has put behind her forever. [Applause.] It is a party of opposi- 
tion and not of achievement. If the Democratic Party were in 
a similar condition of mental collapse and moral bankruptcy 
with nothing to offer but incoherent words of unpatriotic protest, 
what would our Republican friends say? 

I fear that they would be unkind enough to suggest that we 
were incapable of managing the complex affairs of government 
and should not be intrusted with power. [Applause.] 

THE UNDERWOOD TARIFF ACT. 


Within the limits of this address it is impossible for me to 
more than touch upon the outstanding accomplishments of the 
present administration. 

In 1908 the Republican Party promised to revise the tariff 
schedules. Events had made that promise necessary. The dying 
pledge of President McKinley had to be redeemed. He said, 
“The day of exclusiveness has passed.” The American people 
were beginning to take a larger view of their economic needs. 
They had learned that the cry of protection was being used to 
enable certain favored classes to write schedules so unjust as 
to be matters of public scandal and which turned the wealth 
of the people from the many toward the few. After the elec- 
tion of 1908 the managers of the Republican Party proceeded 
to revise the schedules, not downward, however, in the interest 
of the people, but upward in the interest of the interests. This 
breach of faith with the American people brought its inevitable 
consequences, and in 1912 the Democratic Party was intrusted 
with power. Our platform promises have been redeemed. 
What we said we would do we did. [Applause.] 

The Underwood Tariff Act, which took the place of the Payne- 
Aldrich Act, has not deprived the American industries of any 
proper tariff advantages, but it has deprived the great trusts 
of an opportunity to continue their plunder of the American 
people. [Applause.] Indeed, our Republican critics, almost 
without exception, have abandoned the claim that American in- 
dustry requires higher schedule rates than those now in force. 
The chief criticism that Senator McLean makes of the Unger- 
wood law is that it has not supplied the revenue necessary to 
run the Government. It is amazing that in the face of the 
official reports concerning the revenue obtained under the 
Payne-Aldrich law and the Underwood law such a contention 
should be made. 

Any candid student of the question will easily see that the 
source of much of the disagreement as to the performances of 
the two acts grows out of the fact that the critics of the Under- 
wood law intentionally fail to take into account the fact that 
the provision for an income tax is part of the revenue bill and 
that it was the purpose of the Underwood law to relieve the 
people of some of the burden of taxation at the customhouse 
and to make up the difference in income taxes upon the wealth 
of America. [Applause.] 

The Government reports disclose that all ordinary receipts 
for the fiscal year 1912 amounted to $691,788,465; for the fiscal 
year 1913, to $724,111,229; and for the fiscal year 1914. the 
first year that the Underwood Taw was on the statute books, to 
$734,343,700. In other words, the Underwood law in 1914 col- 
lected $10,232,471 more revenue than the Payne Act in 1913 
and $43,565,235 more than the Payne Act in 1912. [Applause.] 
Nor is the Senator any more successful in his discussion of trade 
balances. The favorable balance for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1914, during nine months of which the Underwood law pre- 
valled, was nearly $300,000,000.greater than the corresponding 
year under the Payne law; and if we select 10 months from 
the passage of the Underwood law until the breaking out of 
the war and compare them with a like period following the 
enactment of the Payne law we find a favorable trade balance 
of over $150,000,000 greater under the Democratic law than 
under the Republican law. [Applause.] Our Republican 
friends, however, tell us that we are now obliged to increase the 
income tax in what they call “a time of peace.” It is unthink- 
able that an intelligent people will be disturbed by assertions 
of this character. It is common knowledge that additional 
appropriations have been made to increase and strengthen 
various branches of our Government. Republicans and Demo- 
crats participated in passing these measures. 
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Amongst them were the appropriations for the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Alaskan railway. Moreover, we are upon 
the eve of expending more money upon our Army and Navy in 
obtaining a greater degree of preparedness. In the meanwhile 
the war has interfered with importations, and some means must 
be taken to supply the taxes for the support of the Government 
if we are to have the things for which no one clamors more 
loudly than the leaders of the Republican Party. 

It is hypocrisy pushed to the extreme to demand large appro- 
priations for Army and Navy and at the same time criticize 
the Democratic Party for attempting to pass the laws which 
are necessary to secure the revenue to carry out these projects. 
[Applause.] But Senator McLean tells us that we must liave 
a Republican tariff, because after the war the goods of Europe 
will be dumped upon American shores. Here speaks partisan- 
ship rather than statesmanship. It is much more likely that 
after the war comes to an end the United States will be unable 
to make goods as fast as Europe will take them. After che war 
Europe will be industrially disorganized: Europe is organized 
for war and not for the orderly processes of peace. Millions 
of her strongest citizens are disabled or dead. It is: a pro- 
vincial spirit which inspires the Senator to fear the industrial 
competition of crippled and depopulated Europe. The real 
danger is that Europe will not. have enough goods to trade for 
our goods. [Applause.] International trade consists in the 
exchange of commodities. for commodities. Is it possible that 
Senator McLean imagines. that international trade can be car- 
ried on: without an exchange of goods? The supply of gold is 
limited. Trade that depends upon getting the other man's 
gold and not his goods would not last very long. 

THE TARIFF COMMISSION. 

But against even this possibility the statesmanship of Presi- 
dent Wilson has protected us. 

The President advocates, and Congress will shortly pass, a 
provision for a nonpartisan tariff commission: [Applause.] 
The President says: 

A commission such as I bave suggested would have nothing to do 
with theories: of ley. They would deal only with the facts of 
industry and of the conditions of economic change prevailing in the 
world, so that legislation of every kind that touched these matters 
might be guided by the circumstances disclosed by its inquiries. 

The Stamford Advocate; a Republican paper, commenting 
upon this attitude on the part of the President, said: 

No honest protectionist asks for more than that the economle facts 
concerning each item in the tariff schedule should be ascertained by 
experts and that the rates made in consequence should be guided by the 
circumstances disclosed by their inquirtes.. 

fApplause,] 

There has never been any serious trouble with the “ honest 
protectionist.” Our difficulty has been. with those selfish citizens 
who have sought to use the taxing power of the Government to 
promote their private-interests and in return therefor have con- 
tributed munificently to the coffers of the political party that 
has permitted that form of graft and corruption. This is the 
vicious thing against which the Democratic Party has raised 
its standard. [Appiause.] No. “honest protectionist” could 
ask. for a restoration of the Payne-Aldrich bill and no“ honest 
protectionist” can) have any concern. about. the condition. or 
stability of industry when it is to be protected by the non-parti- 
san tariff commission. which the President proposes. [Applause.] 
‘The purpose of the proposed act is to take the tariff out of the 
realm of partisan discussion and to reduce its difficulties to mere 
matters of business. 

What honest protectionist” can fail to support such a policy? 
What legitimate interest can ask for more? [Applause.] 

FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. i 

The next great achievement of President Wilson was his in- 
sistence upon the passage of the Federal reserve act. [Ap- 
plause.] You will remember that many people wanted Congress 
to adjourn:and not to touch the currency. The President, how- 
ever, insisted that Congress should not adjourn without com- 
pleting: this: great constructive law. It is not. disputed: that, 
until the passage of the Federal.reserve act, the currency system 
of the United States was one of the most chaotic: ard unsatis- 
factory’ prevailing: in any civilized nation. The passage of the 
Federal reserve act, if it had been the only thing accomplished 
by President Wilson; would in itself be sufficient to give him 
enduring. fame. [Applause.] Resisting pressure from all quar- 
ters with that patience and courage: characteristic of him; he 
adhered to his purpose. [Applause.] 

Now, there is not à disinterested statesman in America, not 
æ responsible banker who: is heurd to criticize: that law. On the 
contrary, its approval has been almost unanimous. Senator 
McLean suggests that there ought to have been 1 central 
bank. or 5-central banks instead of 12. He forgets that the in- 
stincts of the American people are against one great central 


bank, and the fame of Andrew Jackson rests largely upon the 
courage with which he met the demands of concentrated capital 
in the early days of the Republic. [Applause.] We are not, 
however, concerned with technical criticisms: of immaterial de- 
tails. The Federal reserve: act was passed over the organized 
and systematic opposition of the: Republican Party, backed by 
the Wall Street banks and all their power and supported by a 
filibuster conducted. by Senator Root; the intellectual leader of, 
the Republican Party. And yet, from the moment of its passage; 
that act has been an unqualifled and complete success. [Great 
applause. ] 

Two days after Senator McLean's speech there was published 
an official report of the Comptroller of the Currency. This re- 
port discloses that the resources of the national) banks of the 
United States on March 7, 1916, amounted to thirteen thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-two million dollars; exceeding by $307,- 
000,000 the greatest resources ever known im the history of the 
national banking system, and exceeded: by two thousand two 
hundred and seventy-one million dollars. the resources of the 
national banks as shown by a statement of the year before. It 
also showed that the aggregate resources of the national banks 
of. the United States exceed by about three thousand million 
dollars the aggregate resources of the Bank of England, the 
Bank of France, the Bank of Russia, the Reichsbank of Ger- 
many, the Bank of the Netherlands, the Swiss National Bank, 
and the Bank of Japan. 

It also discloses that the increase in deposits in the past 12 
months amounted to more than the sum total of all the deposits 
In all the national banks 20 years ago. These figures show the 
stupendous: resources, of this country, its amazing prosperity 
and the successful mobilization of its finances under the leader- 
ship of Woodrow Wilson. [Great applause.] 

Until the present administration came to the fullness of its 
power there has not been any real prosperity in this country 
si ce the Republican panic of 1907.. And that panic: was one of 
the most inexcusable in our history and was primarily due to the 
archaic condition of our financial system under Republican rule. 

The passage of the Federal reserve act saved this country from 
an industrial and financial cataclysm. 

When the war in Europe began it disturbed the finances of the 
world. Trade and commerce were impaired, insecure institu: 
tions were endangered, and, in many instances, destroyed. ‘This 
was a world condition. 

Every nation of South America suffered from panics; values 
were destroyed, and bank holidays were a constant necessity. 
America alone survived the shock and has had the financial 
ability to loan hundreds of millions of dollars abroad during the 
war. Such is the financial condition of America, and any critic 
whose mind is not distorted by partisanship and whose soul is 
not dwarfed by envy will give full credit to the wise statesman: 
ship of Woodrow Wilson.. [Great applause.] 

INCOME: TAX, 

The: Democratic Party placed upon the statute books an in- 
come tax. The primary purpose contemplated by this legisla» 
tion was to reduce taxation at the eustomhouse to make room in 
our system for a tax on wealth. Taxation at the customhouse 
is per capita, and the man who toils for his daily bread bears 
approximately the same burden as the man who counts his 
wealth in millions; An income tax is based upon the doctrine 
of “equality of sacrifice,’ and was necessary to: relieve: our 
system from the reproach of being unjustly burdensome to the 
poor. [Applause.] 

The passage of this law was a belated recognition by America 
of u principle which: had found a place in the systems of prac» 
tically: all of the civilized: nations of the world. Only reaction» 
aries of the most hopeless character would suggest a repeal of 
this law, and the Republican Party makes no such demand. 

DIRECT ELECTION OF UNITED STATES SENATORS, 

It must not be forgotten that it was the Democratic Party 
which forced tle passage of the constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for the direct election of United States Senators by popu- 
lar vote: [{Applause.] The Nation has accepted this reform 
gladly and no one is heard to demand a return to tlie previous 
and corrupt system by which United States Senators were 
elected. 

THE CLAYTON ACT AND THE FEDERAL TRADE. COMMISSION, 

A wise and far-sighted administration has also given us two 
additional measures of reform that have contributed to the safety 
and security of American business—the Clayton Act and the 
Federal Trade Commission. [Applause.] 

DOLLAR DIPLOMACY AND PAN. AMBRICANISM. 

When the present administration was installed in office it not 
only inherited from the previous administration a series of dis- 
tressing complications growing out of the situation in Mexico, 
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but it aiso inherited the distrust of the less powerful peoples of 
this hemisphere and the hatred of the victims of a form of 


diplomacy known as dollar diplomacy.” The first task of the 
administration, which it triumphantly accomplished, was to 
destroy “ dollar diplomacy ” and to make it apparent to the world 
that America did not propose to force its financial favors upon 
reluctant peoples. [Applause.] 

Our action during the administration of Mr. Roosevelt with 
reference to Colombia and Panama, as well as our previous 
history in the War with Mexico in 1846-48 had made the task 
of dealing with the South American Republics and extending 
our trade with them one of exceeding delicacy. Even the most 
unrelenting critic of Mr. Wilson must admit that under the 
guidance of the present administration Pan Americanism has 
become a reality. [Applause.] The very difficulties that we 
have had with Mexico, including the complications at Vera Cruz, 
have been taken advantage of to bring about a wider sweep of 
international friendship on this hemisphere. [Applause.] 


MEXICO, 


Impulsive and short-sighted critics complain of the policy 
adopted with reference to Mexico. Admittedly we have been 
patient, and if patience is a sin, we have sinned; but we are a 
great and powerful people and we can afford to be patient. 
Patience in dealing with the turbulent, excitable, ignorant, and 
partially civilized people of Mexico is not a mark of the weak- 
ness and yacillation of our policies, but, on the contrary, is a 
recognition of the true nobility of that great Republic which, 
confident in its own strength, seeks to uplift fallen humanity and 
to implant the aspirations of free government everywhere. 
[Great applause. ] 

The firm adherence by President Wilson to this true concep- 
tion of America has brought into our intimate and friendly coun- 
sels the representatives of Argentina and Brazil and Chile. 
[Applause.] In addition to this, when the question arose as to 
whether or not Carranza should be recognized, America did not 
act precipitately nor foolishly nor alone. It acted simultaneously 
with Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Venezuela, Bolivia, Guatemala, 
Uruguay, and, indeed, practically all of the substantial govern- 
ments on this hemisphere. 

If the recognition of Carranza was a mistake, then all these 
other Governments have made the same mistake. [Applause.] 


HUERTA, 


Some of our critics have suggested that the administration 
committed an error when it failed to recognize Huerta. 

It is amazing that such a suggestion can be made by any 
responsible person, mindful of the honor and the traditions of 
America. Recognition is the acknowledgment of an accomplished 
fact. If at any moment Huerta or his government had in fact 
ruled Mexico, and had been accepted by its people, the ques- 
tion of recognition might more properly have been raised. 
There was never such a moment. Huerta came to power at the 
Mexican capital through the assassination of President Madero 
and Vice President Suarez. These men he caused to be im- 
prisoned. And when they were at his mercy he connived at 
their murder. He usurped control of the army, dispersed the 
congress, imprisoned a large number of its members, defied the 
courts, trampled upon the constitution, intrigued with foreign 
nations, and then had the audacity to stretch out his bloody 
hands to the President of the United States for the friendly 
handdlasp of recognition. [Great applause.] 

No government founded upon assassination can endure. What 
excuse could the President have offered to the conscience of the 
world if he had made friends with this political monster? What 
extenuation could there have been for such a betrayal of the 
principles of human liberty? [Applause.] 


INTERVENTION, 


There are other critics who contend that the President should 
have intervened in Mexico. Intervention means war. It means 
a long, tedious, exasperating, and bloody war. It means the sac- 
rifice of millions of treasure and thousands of American lives. 

It would imperil our friendly relations with the South and 
Central American Republics. It would distract and divert the 
energies of our country at a moment when other and more im- 
portant questions confront us. Manifestly, therefore, interven- 
tion is a last resort. 

Intervention in Mexico is not a new question. The first great 
Republican President, Abraham Lincoln, had the same matter 
under advisement. If you will read the communication written 
by William H. Seward, Secretary of State, on April 6, 1861, 
giving President Lincoln’s views on intervention, you will find 
that the spirit pervading the document and the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Abraham Lincoin at that time are identical with the 
spirit and sentiments of Woodrow Wilson. [Applause.] 


Let me read from this historic document: 

For a few years th diti f Mexico bas b ttled 
to raise the ee both sides of the Atlantic Wischer the time hes 
not come when some foreign wer ought, in the general interest of 
society, to intervene. You not fall to assure the Government of 
Mexico that the President neither has nor can ever have any sympath 
with such designs in whatever quarter oe may arise. The Presiden’ 
never for a moment doubts that the republican system is to pass safely 
through all ordeals and prove a permanent success in our own count: 
and so to be rerommended to adoption by all other nations. The 
dent is hopeful of the ultimate triumph of this system over all obstacles 
as well in regard to Mexico as in regard to every other American State. 
1 find the archives here full of complaints nst the Mexican Govern- 
ment for violation of contracts an 1 5 on and cruelties practiced 
against American citizens. It is not President’s intention to send 
forward such claims at the present moment. He willingly defers the 
88 of a duty which at an 
he incoming administratiqn in M 
to cement its authority. 

[Applause.] 

These words of calmness, of forbearance, of justice, of pa- 
tience set forth the policy of Lincoln. Am I wrong in assuming 
that they more thoroughly and more honestly reflect the senti- 
ment of America to-day than the whirling and seditious words 
of Root and Roosevelt and other partisan critics of the present 
administration. [Great applause.] 

And yet, my friends, we may be forced into intervention. 
There is a limit to the patience and to the endurance even of that 
great man in the White House. There are powerful and corrupt 
and wicked forces at work in this Republic, employing all the 
weapons of malice and slander to precipitate a crisis with 
Mexico. Have not the thoughtful, fair-minded men of America, 
who owe and acknowledge a higher duty to their country than 
to their party, the generosity, the courage, the patriotism, and 
the intelligence to sympathize with the President in his efforts 
5 en peace upon a basis consistent with American tradi- 
tions? hie 

The policy of the President with respect of Mexico has al- 
ready brought to our side the moral and intellectual forces of 
this hemisphere, Both North and South America are a unit 
in their efforts to prevent the great flame of war from leaping 
across the sea. Already we have had encouraging assurances of 
cooperation and support from the nations of South America that 
appreciate the rectitude of our purposes and the value of our 
friendship. I say that to impede the President, to embarrass 
him, to render his work more difficult, to haggle over non- 
essentials, is to miss the greatest opportunity that has come to 
American citizens in a generation—the opportunity to lift 
America into the undisputed moral leadership of the world. 
[Loud applause.] 


time would seem ungracious until 
co shall haye had time, if possible, 


PREPAREDNESS. 


At such a time it is discouraging to find a man of Senator 
McLean’s intellectual ability using such meaningless words as 
these: 

The great war in Europe has been carried on in all its barbarous 
details precisely as it would have been if the office of President of the 
United States had been vacant. 

What shall we say of such words as these? I hope that it is 
not unkind to suggest that they are the result of cerebral flicker- 
ings which do not quite amount to mental processes. They are 
characteristic of the efforts of a bewildered partisan who is 
striving to square his political prejudices with his patriotic duty. 
Nor can the Senator be regarded as either fair or helpful when 


he says: 
pred with machine guns that will not shoot at night 
and aeroplanes will not fly by day. Our soldiers faint if called 
upon to march more than 10 miles a day. 

I assume that if this means anything at all it is intended as a 
criticism of the Democratic management of the Army. Under 
such circumstances it may not be ungracious to point out that 
President Roosevelt reduced the enlisted strength during his 
term of office. Mr, Roosevelt became President on September 14, 
1901. On the Alst day of May, 1902, the Secretary of War, Mr. 
Root, by direction of the President, Mr. Roosevelt, issued an 
order reducing the enlisted strength of the Cavalry from 15,840 
to 14,040, of the Artillery from 18,862 to 17,742, and of the In- 
fantry from 88,520 to 29,880, or a total reduction in the enlisted 
strength of the United States Army of 11,560. 

Nor is the Republican record with reference to the Navy any 
better. In 1906 President Roosevelt declared, in a message to 
Congress, that the Navy should not be enlarged, that it was 
adequate for our national purposes, and if existing warships 
were replaced as they were abandoned all our needs would be 
met. The Wilson administration authorized in two years $70,- 
000,000 to be spent on the chief fighting forces of the Navy as 
against $26,000,000 authorized during the last two years of the 
Taft administration. [Applause.] The five dreadnaughts nu- 
thorized under President Wilson will mount 36 more 14-inch 
guns than the two authorized by Mr. Taft. During the four 
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years of Mr. Meyer’s service as Secretary of the Navy he ob- 
tained six battleships. In the first two years of the Wilson ad- 
ministration five battleships were authorized—before the Euro- 


pean war began. [Applause.] Our enlistments in the Navy 
have increased over 6,000 under the present administration. A 
Navy Consulting Board, headed by Thomas A. Edison as its 
chairman [applause], and 22 members selected from the 11 lead- 
ing engineering and scientific societies has been established, and 
the talents and patriotism of these men are now at the service of 
the country. [Applause.] And if one cares to survey our his- 


tory he will learn that Grover Cleveland and William C. Whitney 


started our Navy toward whatever ascendency it enjoys to-day, 
and Samuel J. Tilden was the father of our present system of 
const defense. [Loud and long continued applause.] 

But, my friends, I do not blame the Republican Party for not 
building up a great Army and Navy. The people would not 
have tolerated it and no statesman foresaw the present situation. 
But to charge the Democratic administration with responsibility 
for the inadequate means left us by the Republican Party is in- 
justice of the grossest character. [Applause.] 

Upon the issue of preparedness there is no mistaking the atti- 
tude or purposes of the President. 

“How can Americans differ about the safety of America?” is 
the question that he submits to his fellow countrymen. 

In January and February he spoke in New York, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Milwaukee, Chicago, Des Moines, Topexa, Kansas 
City, and St. Louis, taking counsel with the citizenship of this 
country concerning the preparedness necessary to the safety of 

‘the Republic, discussing with frankness the possible perils of 
the hour, and seeking support for an adequate policy of naval 
and military preparation. The response was immediate. The 
necessary bills will be passed before Congress adjourns. You 
may debate whether these particular bills go far enough or go 
too far; but clearly they are measures adopted in response to 
the sentiment of America and are steps in the right direction. 
[Applause.] 

THE AMERICAN SOLDIER, 

I know it is not good form to speak well of our Army or 
Navy, but at the risk of being regarded as a pacifist and with 
apologies to Senator McLEAN, who suggests that “ Our soldiers 
faint if called upon to march more than 10 miles a day,” I call 
attention to the recent performances of American troopers in 
Mexico. [Applause.] 

On March 24, with 208 men of the Eleventh Cavalry, Maj. 
Howze cut loose from all communication. On an issue of five 
days’ rations the column marched in 21 days 571 miles, which 
is only 100 miles less than the distance from Paris to Berlin. 

They marched through a desert which afforded no fodder 
and only at long intervals water for the horses, There were no 
roads—only mountain trails, During the entire march they 
were beyond reach of relief. ‘They fought several engagements, 
were victorious in all, and lost but one man. [Applause.] With 
all due respect to Senator McLean, I assert that there are no 
soldiers in the world who could have excelled that feat of that 
little band of American troopers. [Applause.] That is the spirit 
of America. Thut is illustrative of what Americans can do 
when put to the test. [Applause.] 

SUPPORT THR PRESIDENT. 

The Senator indulges in a prolonged and inconclusive consid- 
eration cf the President’s foreign policies. At one moment he 
affects to believe the President infirm of purpose. In the next 
breath he implies that he may have gone too far, and ends his 
futile discussion with the lame and impotent conclusion, I think 
this is a debatable question.” 

Again, he says, “ What is the sane and patriotic thing to do?” 
But he supplies no answer to the question. 

If the Senator desires to know what patriotic Republicans 
ought to do, I commend to him the statement made by ex-Presi- 
dent Taft on April 21 in an address delivered at Chicago. Mr. 
Taft discusses the course pursued by President Wilson and says: 


He is right and we all must stand by him. I can not follow the 
reasoning of those who exalt Americanism and patriotism and do not 
uphold his hands in the present crisis. 


[Applause.1 

This was also the attitude of Senator Root on April 25, 1914, 
when, speaking at a banquet of the American Society of Inter- 
national Law at the Willard Hotel in Washington, he said: 


Thank Heaven we have a President in whose lofty character, in whose 
sincerity of purpose, in his genuine desire to do what is right, wise 

trlotle, and what is best for the 2 and humanity, we can all 

ust absolutely I trust in him. I have differed from him in questions 
of policy, and doubtless shall differ from him again. Men coming 
with different environments and associations and ideas must differ; bu 
I have confidence in the character and 3 of the President of the 
S Ile is my President, aud 1 will stand behind him in his 
endership. 


LApplause. ] 
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These are ringing American words, spoken before the political 
campaign opened and before the exigencies of the Republican 
Party required the distinguished lawyer to prepare a brief on 
the other side. [Laughter and applause.] 


OUR FOREIGN POLICIES. 


The policy of the President is to maintain our national honor 
and, if possible, to preserve peace. Who will deny that before 
submitting to the hazards and miseries of war statesmanship 
requires that the appeal to reason and justice should first be 
employed and that every resource known to diplomacy should 
be exhausted? [Applause.] Of course there are irresponsible 
and excitable critics who complain of the vexation and delay 
necessarily incident to such negotiations. 

Alexander Hamilton and Rufus King criticized the diplomacy 
of Washington in connection with the Genet controversy. The 
members of the Cabinet of John Adams criticized his negotia- 
tions with France. 

John Randolph bitterly attacked Jefferson’s foreign policy, 
Horace Greeley was dissatisfied with the diplomacy of Lincoln, 
and many men who mistook themselves for statesmen con- 
demned the action of Lincoln in overruling his Secretary of 
the Navy and even the House of Representatives to maintain 
peace with Great Britain when the Trent affair had stirred 
the anger of our people. We have had distressing international 
problems before. In 1793, during the war between England 
and France, the former seized and held hundreds of vessels 
floating the American flag. But Washington wrote notes and 
resorted to diplomacy and saved the Nation from war. In 
the campaign of 1844 one of the issues was “ Fifty-four forty 
or fight,” but we settled the Oregon dispute with England by 
writing notes and by negotiations. 

During the Civil War the dispute with England concerning 
the Alabama and other privateers which had destroyed Ameri- 
can commerce disturbed American sentiment, but Lincoln 
wrote notes and negotiated and saved his country from war. 
[Applause. ] 

In 1878 Spain seized the ship Virginius, flying the American 
flag, and shot the captain of the ship, 86 of the crew, and 12 
passengers, but President Grant wrote notes and resorted to 
diplomacy and saved the country from war. [Applause.] 

Later in our history there was a controversy with Chile 
growing out of the shooting of the sailors of the United States 
battleship Baltimore. James G. Blaine, Secretary of State, 
wrote notes and resorted to diplomacy and saved the country 
from war. [Applause.] 

The bloodthirsty attitude assumed by Mr. Root and Mr. 
Roosevelt, both of whom, curiously enough, were recipients of 
the Nobel peace prize, is cne of those astonishing revelations 
indicative of the manner in which men of repute are apt to 
lose their heads in a national crisis. But the President of the 
United States has not lost his head [cheers], nor has he lost 
sight of the true vision of what America means to the world. 
[Great applause.] It has been his difficult task to maintain 
in time of war the standards of peace. To preserve peace under 
such circumstances is a far nobler accomplishment than to 
lead a nation in war. [Applause.] One can always have war. 
It should be a last resort. All our great statesmen have warned 
us against it. The pages of our history are filled with their ad- 
monitions. Washington and Jefferson and Franklin and Lin- 
coln and Grant all had a horror of war, but shall anyone say 
that they lacked courage or that when the time of test came they 
flinched or failed? [Applause.] The American people have 
sufficient discernment to distinguish between the spurious 
patriotism that rushes headlong into controversy and that 
real patriotism which is not easily provoked to bitterness or 
violence or reprisal and which for that very fact may be 
counted upon for all the greater steadfastness in the real hour 
of national peril. [Applause.] 


BELGIUM, 


The American people, no matter wliat their feeling may have 
been with regard to Belgium, know that the attitude of neu- 
trality assumed by our President was the only correct position 
that could have been taken. [Applause.] Had a contrary pcsi- 
tion been assumed the sinking of the Lusitania, when it came, 
would almost inevitably have required us to join the interna- 
tional conflict. 

It may be true that some of our citizens would have approved 
this course and have accepted the results gladly, but they are 
but a mere fraction of our people. 

Mr. Root was United States Senator when the Belgium repre- 
sentatives came to this country, and Senator McLean was also 
in the Senate. I do not recall that either of these statesmen 
arose to suggest the propriety upon the part of the President 
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of writing a note ef disapproval to Germany. 


Of course it would have been folly to Jump into the ourselves 
‘to no od purpose and very probably no ng we could have done 
would have helped Belgium. Only the clearest and most urgent na- 


tional duty would ever justify us in deviating from our rule of neu- 
trality and noninterference. 

Since that time, my friends, we have heard a deal of nonsense 
about what the Government ought to have done, but the common 
sense of American citizenship will appraise these criticisms at 
their just value. 

AMERICAN DIPLOMACY. 

Some sensitive and nervous people are alarmed lest we become 
the laughing stock of Europe. Let them be reassured. The 
diplomacy of the Old World in the light of the tragic events of 
the last two years has little to commend it to the free people 
of this country. It is much more important to know what 
America thinks of the statesmanship of Europe than what 
Europe thinks of the statesmanship of America. [Applause.] 

The Democratic Party is treading the traditional path of en- 
lightened policy. 

Washington, in his Farewell Address, expressed the hope— 

That we may never unsheath the sword except in self-defense so 
long as justice and our essential rights and national respectability can 
be preserved without it. 

[Applause.] 

Our President, speaking recently in New York, expressed the 
same idea when he said: 

Americans would not seek a contest or craven! 
would fight for the vindication of their honor and e 
and for free institutions. 

[Applause.] 

We are a peace-loving people; we are a patient people; we are 
a powerful people; and let us hope we are a just people. And 
any nation which has the courage to avoid an unnecessary war 
will not lack the courage to wage a righteous one. [Applause.] 

THE WORLD CONFLICT. 

We may not be able to maintain peace. No one can foresee 
what a day may bring forth. But this we know, up to the 
present moment our President has kept us out of this world con- 
flict. [Applause.] If trouble comes we are immeasurably better 
prepared for it than we were a year ago. In the matter of the 
ability to produce the munitions of war, perhaps the most im- 
portant thing of all, our situation is vastly more favorable than 
it was when this war began. If the services of the President 
have merely delayed the hour of our entry into the conflict, 
America cam never repay the debt it owes him. [Applause.] 
The President has earned the confidence of his countrymen. 
Let us continue to trust in him. 

Away, I say, with the evil counsels of impatience! We must 
have the fairness to appreciate that while we negotiate there 
are millions of our fellow creatures “to hom the war has 
changed the aspect of the earth and imagery of heaven.” The 
grave heaps and heartbreaks, the utter agony and despair of 
mankind—surely these things should teach us humanity and 
forbearance and patience. We must make allowance for these 
unprecedented conditions and we must not darken that lone 
light that shines from liberty-loving America upon the troubled 
and desperate peoples of the earth. [Applause.]} 

Lincoln would have been moved to a great compassion by a 
world in such travail. Let us summon to our memory the. un- 
dying words “with malice toward none, with charity for all, 
let us strive to do the right as God gives us to see the right.” 
[Applause.] 


avoid one. They 
racter, for liberty, 


THOUGHTLESS CRITICISM. 


All those who are intrusted with power in a national crisis 
are violently assailed. -Let me read you a quotation recently ap- 
pearing in the publie press: 

How much longer is the Nation prepared to drift under the domina- 
tion of leaders who refuse to lead, who will not act, and who suffer 
from chronie inability to make up. their minds. 

That, my friends, sounds familiar, but it is net a criticism of 
the present administration. It is taken from the Condon Daily 
Mail criticizing the Asquith ministry. 

History tells us that when Washington decided upon a policy 
of neutrality between Great Britain and France, when those 
two countries were at war, he was violently assailed. 

Many men of substance thought that we owed a duty to France 
and that an opportunity had been presented to repay to her, in 
some measure, the services that she had rendered to us at the 
time of the Revolution. Others adhered to the cause of Great 
Britain and maintained that our ties of blood and language 
should incline us to that side. Feeling became intense and 
bitter. Valley Forge and Yorktown were forgotten and the 


effigy of Washington was burned in the public streets of our 
cities. Our neutrality was violated at home and abroad, politi- 


Seven weeks: 
later Mr. Roosevelt, in the Outlook of September 23, 1914, said: 


floor of Co 


cal criticism degenerated into sedition, and Washington said he 
would rather be in his grave than be President of the United 
States. But he adhered to his purpose; and that sorry page in 


American history teaches us that Washington was right. [Ap- 


plause.! ]! 

In the period of the Civil War, Lincoln was similarly attacked!“ 
Searcely a week passed that a delegation did not go to Wash- 
ington to tell him how to run the Government. He was charged 
with vacillation and inability to make up his mind. He was ac- 
cused of truckling to Great Britain and was denounced upon the 
He was called a clown, a butcher, a hell 
hound of slavery, a traitor, a despot, a gorilla, a baboon, a fool, 
an ignerant backwoods lawyer, a scoundrel, and a villain. There 
were Roosevelts in that time; but Lincoln adhered to his pur- 
pose and his calm spirit rests to-day like a benediction upon 
America. 

It is reported that when one delegation came to see the Presi- 
dent he replied as follows: 


Gentlemen ose all 

you had put it in the Lande at — . 
on a rope. Would you shake the cable or keep shouting to him, “ Bion- 
din, stand up a little straighter ; Blondin, stoop a little lower, go a little 
faster, lean a little more to the north, lean a little more to the south” ? 
No; you would hold your as well as your tongue and keep. your 
hands off until he was safe over. The Government is carrying an enor- 
mous weight, untold treasures are in their hands. They are doing the 
best they can. Do not badger them; keep silence, and we will get you 
safe across. 

Applause. ] 

Later in the history of our country President McKinley was 
the victim of similar vituperation. McKinley was for peace even 
when the Maine lay in ruins, and implored his countrymen net to 
disturb the orderly processes of diplomacy. 

No one who reads the debates in Congress during that period 
can fail to feel a flush of shame because of the unbridled and 
malicious eriticism to which he was subjected. They called him 
weak and vacillating and exhausted the vocabulary of vitupera- 
tion. Evil forces, selfish forces, reckless forces were at work in 
America then as now, and in the end forced McKinley reluctantly 
into war. 

And now, in the darkest day of the world’s history, Wilson 
stands: like a stone wall—resisting these same evil forces. 
[Cheering and long-continued applause. ] 

¢ AMERICA’S MISSION. 

There is ho difficulty about getting into this war. The impul- 
sive statesmen of the hour could have managed it for you long 
ago. But it has been our hope that America might remain at 
peace. 

We are the only great disengaged Nation on earth. In a cer- 
tain sense we are the trustees of the moral judgments. of the 
world. Some one must keep undisturbed the great stable 
foundations of international justice. 

America’s mission is a mission of humanity and peace. Let 
us hope that our place in the immediate years to come shall be 
to bind up the wounds of war, to reestablish the ties of friend- 
ship, to re-create and strengthen the bonds of fraternity that 
ought to unite all humanity everywhere. 

And, as the white-hot events of to-day pass into the cool yes- 
terdays of history, it will be recorded that when a crisis came 
again to America and men were distraught and counsels were 
confused, an all-wise Providence gave to the Nation another 
Lincoln, and that amid a world of turbulent spirits and swift 
and change, he stood undisturbed and steadfast, with 
no rival who could hope to reach the serene heights of his in- 
tellectual and moral power—towering aboye them all, the first 
citizen of the civilized world. [Cheers and long-continued ap- 
plause.] 


Some Achievements of the Administration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ARTHUR B. ROUSE, 


OF KENTUCEY, 
In THR House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call attention te some 
of the good legislation enacted during the past three years by 
this Democratic administration, and at the same time ask those 
who failed to support the administration four years ago, if this 
record of kept promises does not merit the commendation and 
support of all the people. 
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During this administration the following are some of the 
important acts which were passed by a Democratic House, a 
Democratic Senate, and signed by a Democratic President: 

1. Passed the Federal reserve banking law, which takes from 
Wall Street the power of control over the volume of money of 
the United States and makes money panics impossible. 

2. Amended the Federal reserve banking law, which permits 
associations of national banks to establish branches in foreign 
countries. 

3. Passed a law revising the tariff downward, taking the 
tariff off of the necessaries and placing it on the luxuries of 
life. 

4. Passed the income-tax law, which lifts the burden of taxa- 
tion from the shoulders of the masses and places it on those 
better able to bear it. 

5. Passed the Clayton anti-trust law, which prevents few men 
from controlling corporations. 

6. Passed the eight-hour law on all Government work. 

7. Passed the law providing for the election of United States 
Senators by a direct vote of the people. 

8. Passed a law creating the office of the Secretary of Labor. 

9. Passed a law creating a Federal Labor Employment Bureau. 

10. Passed the seamen’s law, which improves labor conditions 
on ship board and lessens the danger of ocean travel. 

11. Passed the Federal Trade Commission law, which helps 
and protects honest business and curbs lawless trusts. 

12. Passed a law providing for Government insurance on ship 
cargoes. 

13. Passed a law extending tke parcel post, reducing charges 
and increasing the weight limit on packages. 

14. Passed a law broadening the scope of the Postal Savings 
Bank System by increasing maximum amount allowed to be 
deposited. 

15. Passed the Federal farm-loan act, providing a system of 
rural credits, guaranteeing long-term, low-rate loans to farmers. 

16. Passed $85,000,000 Federal-aid road bill. 

17. Passed the Federal child-labor act, preventing shipment 
in interstate commerce of products of child labor. 

18. Passed a Tariff Commission law, which takes the tariff 
out of politics and takes politics out of the tariff, with aims of 
regulating the tariff on scientific business principles, j 

19. Passed a law authorizing $11,000,000 for Government ar- 
mor-plate plant. 

20. Passed a law authorizing $20,000,000 for Government 
nitrate plant. 3 

21. Passed the inlieritance-tax law. 

22. Passed a law taxing munitions of war. 

23. Passed the uniform grain-grading act. 

24. Passed the cotton futures act, restricting speculation in 
cotton futures, 

25. Passed law giving Government regulation over warehouses 
and providing negotiable warehouse receipts. 

26. Passed a law granting the Philippines greater self-govern- 
ment, but refused to fix date for their full independence. 

27. Passed the President’s eight-hour law for railway em- 
ployees and averted a national railroad strike, and provided for 
Federal investigation of railroads by joint congressional com- 
mittee. 

28. Passed the workmen’s compensation act for Federal em- 
ployees. 

29. Passed drastic retaliatory legislation against belligerent 
nations which discriminate againct American firms and Ameri- 
can products. 

80. Passed the shipping bill, which establishes a Shipping 
Board for the purpose of encouraging, developing, and creating a 
naval auxiliary and naval reserve and a merchant marine to 
meet the requirements of the commerce of the United States with 
foreign countries. o 

81. Passed a great “ direct taxation” bill to raise $200,000,000 
in revenue, chiefly from incomes, inheritances, and war muni- 
tions. i 

The President two years ago furnished Government money to 
aid in moving the crops when the money powers of the East were 
holding the great surpluses for spectlative purposes. 


The President averted a threatened panic at the outbreak of 


the great European war by offering to use the Government's 
money to handle the business situation. 

More progressive legislation has been enacted during the past 
three and one-half years than in the previous 16 years of Repub- 
lican rule. With this record to the credit of the present admin- 
istration, which has control of the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government, do you think the people of the 
United States will demand a change of management in govern- 
mental affairs? 
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The Negro as a Soldier and a Sailor. 


REMARKS 
HON. MURRAY HULBERT, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Is rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, September 6, 1916. 


Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, my attention has been called 
to a bill introduced at this session of Congress, which reads as 
follows; 

A bill (H. R. 17183) to prevent the enlistment of negroes in the military 
service of the United States. 


Be it enacted, cte., That hereafter there shall not be enlisted or re- 
enlisted in the military service of the United States, either in the Army 
or Navy, any person of the negro or colored race. 

Sec. 2. All laws and parts of laws in conflict herewith are hereby 
repealed, 

It was a source of genuine satisfaction that Secretary of War 
Baker expressed himself with respect thereto as follows: 

My attention had not been before called to this bill, and, so far as 
I know, it has not been referred to this department for opinion, The 
purpose of the bill is to rene the enlistment or reenlistment of people 
of the colored race in the military service of the United States, Any 
such bill would receive the disapproval and adverse recommendation 
of this department. 

Those who are familiar with the history of our country from the 
armies organized by George Washington in the American Revolution 

n 


selves with the greatest intrepidity, and reflected nothing but honor 
upon the uniform they wore, 

No one who recalls the glorious acts of patriotism and the 
daring deeds of bravery performed by the colored troopers at 
Carrizal, members of the Tenth Cavalry, to which Maj. Charles 
Young (colored), a graduate of West Point, is attached, but 
will regret and condemn this intemperate and unpatrictic action 
upon the part of the Representative who had the temerity to 
introduce such a measure, which, needless to say, can never be 
expected to receive serious consideration in or be reported from 
the committee to which it has been referred. ; 

Some time since my attention was called to a movement in- 
augurated by the National Memorial Association for the erec- 
tion of a monument in the city of Washington, D. C., in honor 
of the colored soldiers and sailors who fought in the wars of 
our country, indorsed by such organizations and eminent men 
as Department of the Potomac, G. A. R.; Woman's Relief Corps, 
Department of Potomac; Army and Navy Union, District of 
Columbia; Spanish War Veterans, District of Columbia; Hon. 
Jonn W. Kern, United States Senator, Indiana; Hon. Moses E. 
Crarp, United States Senator, Minnesota; Hon. THOMAS TAG- 
GART, United States Senator, Indiana; Hon. Isaac R. SHERWOOD, 
Member of Congress, Ohio; Hon. PHILIP CAMPBELL, Member of 
Congress, Kansas; Hon. L. C. Dyer, Member of Congress, Mis- 
souri; Hon. Martin B. MADDEN, Member of Congress, Illinois; 
Hon. W. A. Ropenserc, Member of Congress, Illinois; Hon, 
Joun W. Werks, United States Senator, Massachusetts; Dr. 
S. M. Newman, president Howard University ; Hon. Franklin K. 
Lane, Secretary of the Interior; Hon. G. M. Saltzgaber, Com- 
missioner of Pensions; Col. John McElroy, past senior vice 
commander in chief G. A. R. 

Mr. Speaker, under leaye to extend my remarks, I present the 
following statement: 

THE NEGRO AS A SOLDIER AND SAILOR. 


More than a half century ago the martyred Lincoln wrote the 
emancipation proclamation that gave freedom to the slaves of 
America. Immediately following that memorable event the 
Civil War closed. Within the past few veurs several appro- 
priate celebrations have been held in commemoration of Presi- 
dent Lincoln's noble deed. These events have passed into his- 
tory and remain dear to the memory of a grateful people. 

In every war of the Nation the negro has had his place—in 
the War of the Revolution, the War of 1812, at Mexico, in the 
Civil War, the Spanish-American War, and the punitive expe- 
dition now existing in Mexico. His bravery and loyalty have 
never been questioned. 

His deeds of valor and sacrifice for the honor of the Nation 
and perpetuity of the Union have been told in song and story. 
But no monument of marble or bronze has been erected by the 
Nation nor the race with which he is identified, to be gazed 
upon by future generations and aròuse in them veneration and 
pride for their heroic ancestry. z 


— 
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A MONUMENT SHOULD BE ERECTED. 

It is quite proper that after these long, long years of seeming 
neglect a monument should be erected to the memory of the dead 
heroes of the colored race, who sacrificed their lives upon the 
altar of their country. 

A PAGE FROM THIISTORY—THE COLORED SOLDIER AND SAILOR, 


They were found in all branches of the patriot Army. They 
generally served in the same regiments with the white soldiers. 
Connecticut, however, had one complete company of colored sol- 
diers, and Rhode Island a complete regiment. According to an 
official report, there were in the Army, under Gen. Washington's 
immediate command, on the 24th of August, 1778, 775 colored 
soldiers. It is estimated that there was an average of 35 
colored soldiers in each white regiment. This does not appear 
to include the colored troops furnished by Connecticut, New 
York, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island, There were alto- 
gether about 3,000 colored soldiers. 

Some of the most heroic deeds of the War of Independence were 
performed by colored men. ‘The first martyr in the Boston mas- 
sacre, March 5, 1770, was Crispus Attucks. The Black Legion, 
organized in 1779 in Santo Domingo by Count D'Estaing, con- 
sisted of 800 young freemen—blacks and mulattoes. At the 
siege of Savannah on the 9th of October, 1779, this legion, by 
covering the retreat and repulsing the charge of the British 
saved the defeated American and French Army from annihilation. 

A large number of colored sailors were in the Navy during 
the War of 1812. It is estimated that one-tenth of the crews 
that manned the vessels on the Great Lakes were colored. 
They served faithfully in all the battles of the Great Lakes, and 
in the Battle of Lake Erie rendered very effective service. In 
the celebrated picture of Perry’s victory on Lake Erie is seen a 
colored sailor. 

Gen. Andrew Jackson, September 21, 1814, issued a call to 
the free colored men of Louisiana to enlist. As a result 500 
of them were organized into two battalions. These battalions 
distinguished themselves in the Battle of New Orleans. The 
Legislature of New York, October 24, 1814, authorized the rais- 
ing of two regiments of men of color. As a result 2,000 colored 
2700 were enlisted and sent forward to the Army at Sacketts 

arbor. 

One hundred and seventy-eight thousand nine hundred and 
seventy-five colored soldiers were enlisted in the War of the 
Rebellion. The first colored regiments to be organized were the 
First South Carolina, in which the first enlistments were made 
May 9, 1862; the First Louisiana Native Guards, September 27, 
1862; the Fifty-fourth Massachusetts, February 9, 1862; the 
Second Carolina Volunteers, February 23, 1863. 

July 28, 1866, Congress passed a law that colored regiments 
should be a part of the Regular Army. The Ninth and Tenth 
Cavalry, and the Thirty-eighth, Thirty-ninth, Fortieth, and 
Forty-first Regiments of Infantry were organized. March 8, 
1869, a consolidation net was passed, and the Thirty-eighth and 
Forty-first were reorganized as the Twenty-fourth Regiment of 
Infantry; the Thirty-ninth and Fortieth were reorganized as 
the Twenty-fifth Regiment of Infantry. The Ninth and Tenth 
Cavalry won the reputation of being the best Indian fighters 
on the frontier. \ 

At the outbreak of the Spanish-American War in 1898 the 
four colored regiments were among the first troops ordered to 
the front. Here again they won great distinction by their 
bravery and daring. Colored soldiers took a more conspicuous 
part in the Spanish-American War than in any previous war 
waged by the United States. At the first battle in Cuba, Las 
Guasimas, the Tenth Cavalry played an important part by 
coming to the support of Col. Theodore Roosevelt and the Rough 
Riders. The Twenty-fifth Infantry took a prominent part in the 
Battle of El Caney. The Ninth and Tenth Cavalry and the 
Twenty-fourth Infantry rendered heroie service in the famous 
Battle of San Juan Hill. 

1. It appears from the official records that the following 
named volunteer organizations, officered wholly or in part by 
colored men, served in the War with Spain; 

Third Regiment Alabama Infantry. 

Eighth Regiment Illinois Infantry. 

Companies A and B, First Regiment Indiana Infantry, 

Company L, Sixth Regiment Massachusetts Infantry, 

Twenty-third Regiment Kansas Infantry, 

Third Regiment North Carolina Infantry. 

Ninth Battalion Ohio Infantry. 

Sixth Regiment Virginia Infantry. 

Seventh Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, 

Eighth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, 

Ninth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry. 

Tenth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry. 
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2, According to the latest compilation, the number of colored 
volunteer troops in the service of the United States during the 
War with Spain was 10,189. This number does not include the 
four colored regiments of the Regular Army, which had an 
2 strength of 3,328 enlisted men during the calendar year 
1898. 

The enlisted strength of the four colored regiments of the 
Regular Army on February 28, 1899, near the date of the close 
of the War with Spain, was 3,339 men. 


The Philippine Bill. 


: SPEECH 


or 


HON. MANUEL L. QUEZON, 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM THE PHILIPPINES, 


In tae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday May i, 1916. 


The House, in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, had under consideration the bill (S. 881) to declare the purpose 
of the people of the United States as to the future political status of the 
people of the Philippine Islands, and to provide a more autonomous 
government for those islands. 

Mr. QUEZON. Mr. Chairman, we are all, I am sure, conscious 
of the fact that the question before the House is of the utmost 
importance, of vast consequence to both the American and 
the Filipino peoples. Your action will, indeed, affect not alone 
you and us of the present generation, but those coming after 
us—generations yet unborn. And so, it is with a very deep sense 
of grave responsibility that I shall make my statement. 

You are writing history to-day, and it lies entirely within your 
power to determine what that history shall be—whether it shall 
be one worthy of the past of this great Republic, a realization of 
the noble purpose for which it was founded, or a bold and frank 
departure from what you have asserted to be American ideals 
and American principles. The people of the Philippines are in 
suspense; their eyes are now anxiously following the proceed- 
ings in this chamber, the very life of their country hanging in 
the balance. Shall justice at last be done to them? Shall the 
untold sacrifice in blood and treasure made in the past now bear 
its fruit? 

Shall we, after centuries of subjection, be after all permitted 
to lift up our heads and face mankind as an emancipated people, 
placed upon the same footing as those who are already the mas- 
ters of themselves and their country; or must we still wander, a 
people without its own country or flag, with but feeble hopes in 
the future? The answer is yours, 

To discuss in detail, within the time allotted me, the bill now 
before the House is, of course, impossible, and perhaps unnec- 
essary. The chairman of the Committee on Insular Affairs [Mr. 
Jones] has done this better than I could hope to do. It is the 
main issue involved in the bill that I am particularly inter- 
ested in, and to that question alone I shall address myself. That 
issue is contained in the provisions of section 34, commonly 
known as the Clarke amendment. The rest of the bill is very 
defective. It is not quite as liberal as the bill introduced in the 
House by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Jones]. Indeed, 
some of its provisions are inconsistent with the theory underly- 
ing the bill; there are too many limitations imposed upon the 
powers granted to the Filipino people; then the prohibition 
clause, known as the Gronna amendment, reduces the income of 
the Philippine government at a time when we shall be most in 
need of revenue, since we must prepare for the increased ex- 
penses that will result from the forthcoming establishment of 
an independent government. But despite these objectionable 


‘features of the bill, I am willing to have it passed as it is rather 


than to endanger the adoption of the Clarke amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it would be a lack of candor for me to say that 
the Clarke amendment constitutes, in my opinion, the best and 
wisest way of disposing of the Philippine question. I think I 
could propose a better solution, or, at least, one that would bet- 
ter safeguard the interests of my people and be more satisfac- 
tory to them. But, as a practical man, I must deal with condi- 
tions, and so, there being no other proposal for Philippine inde- 
pendence which could possibly have any chance of getting 
through, I am for the Clarke amendment body and soul. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

The substantial merit of the Clarke amendment lies in the fact 
that it provides for the establishment, within a short period of 
time, of an independent Philippine government, a government 
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that will be of, for, and by the Filipino people, absolutely free 
from any foreign control and interference; a government which 
it is our fondest ambition to have, as it is our God-given right 
to establish, the only kind of government under which we can 
live happily and content. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not on this occasion deal with the ques- 
tion of whether or not the Filipino people are capable of govern- 
ing themselves, I have discussed that question time and time 
again, both upon the floor of this House and elsewhere, and, I 
dare say, it is, with most of you, no longer a debatable point. 
Those who, in spite of the splendid evidence given by the people 
of the Philippine Islands in their exercise of the power hereto- 
fore granted them by the United States, still insist that we can 
not govern ourselves are either too blind to see the light or too 
prejudiced to admit it. It is a waste of time to try to convince 
them. The proposition to which I shall address myself is that 
on which honest men may differ, namely, whether the Filipino 
people, left to their own devices, would long remain independent. 
There are many well-meaning and sympathetic Americans who 
would not for one minute withhold from us the right to govern 
our own country except for the fear that we may fall prey to 
some other power, and in their good will toward my people, in 
their unselfish interest in our well-being they would not tolerate 
for a second a situation under which we might become the vic- 
tim of any unscrupulous nation. All honor to these good- 
hearted, generous Americans! They are not to be confused with 
those whose real motive in opposing Philippine independence 
is the promotion of their own personal interests. These honest 
Americans deserve and have the affection of my people. But I 
want to tell them, Mr. Chairman, that in my opinion their fears 
are unfounded, that the specter of a nation awaiting patiently 
but watching guardedly the moment when the United States 
shall withdraw its sovereignty from the Philippine Islands in 
order to step in and get control of the Filipino government is the 
result of fancy. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUEZON. Yes. ° 

Mr. MADDEN. Suppose the Filipinos were given freedom 
now, but before they had time to build up an army and navy 
some European or oriental country should undertake to take 
them away. To what civilized country would they look for 
protection? 

Mr. QUEZON. Mr. Chairman, I was just saying when I was 
interrupted by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MapprEn] that, 
in my opinion, the hypothesis of the gentleman is not likely to 
become real; but if it should, let me assure the gentleman that 
we would look to no country for protection; we would fight 
as best we could, with whatever means we had; we would 
unhesitatingly consecrate once more to our love for freedom the 
best blood there is in our land [applause] ; we could do no more. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Will the gentleman yield for just one 
supplemental question? 

Mr. QUEZON. Yes. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Has the gentleman got that confidence 
in the nations of the world to believe that you will be left alone 
after you are free and independent without a strong army and 
navy? 

` Mr. QUEZON. Mr. Chairman, I have no more confidence in 
the nations of the world now than had those patriotic Ameri- 
cans who in 1776 dared to establish a Republic in this continent 
with but 3,000,000 people [applause]; but my people are just as 
willing—in fact, as desirous of taking their chance—as the 
founders of this Nation were, and I hope, in God’s mercy, we 
shall be as su . What would have been the fate of your 
country to-day had your forefathers been as timid, as fear- 
ful of other nations, as the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
O’SHAUNESSY] would wish us to be? The inquiry of the gentle- 
man implies the assertion that no small country should aspire 
to be independent, for it surely will be grabbed by a stronger 
power. If this theory be true, the mouth of every Irishman 
patriot should be forever closed, since their noble ambition 
-would simply mean a change of master. But that theory, fortu- 
nately for mankind, is unsound and not supported by facts. 
Look, if you please, at Holland, Switzerland, and other small 
countries, and tell me how long they have been independent. 
Does anyone question that they will remain so for years to come? 
Belgium, the latest instance of an unprovoked aggression, was 
not attacked because her conquest was sought, but because the 
passage of a belligerent army through her territory was deemed 
vital for the success of that army, and, I dare say, that the 
attack upon Belgium, more than any other cause, will defeat 
Germany in this war, since she so shocked the moral sense of 
the world that she alienated sympathies which might otherwise 
have been hers. It will only be, so we are told—and I believe it 
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to be true—after the full independence of Belgium shall have 
been restored and after she has been fully paid for the damages 
she has suffered that the peace of Europe will come. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been very unfortunate for the people of 
Belgium, it has meant to them untold sufferings, and yet, in a 
way, the world at large may be consoled that such a horrible 
incident should have taken place, for its consequences make us 
feel that it never will be lightly repeated. With the lesson in 
Belgium before it no nation, no matter how strong she may be, 
will be anxious to put herself in the moral predicament in which 
the German Government is now placed. [Applause.] 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Mr. Chairman, just one more question. 
Is it a fact that the politicos, so called, in the Philippine Islands 
believe that when they are given their freedom they will be sup- 
ported in it by the Army and Navy of the United States, or is 
there any understanding that they will be guaranteed in their 
freedom or that something will be done for their neutralization? 

Mr. QUEZON. Mr. Chairman, there may be Filipinos who 
believe or hope that when the islands are declared independent 
the Army and Navy of the United States will stand back of that 
declaration, either for a period of years or forever. I, for one, 
do not share that belief nor do I cherish such hope. Of course, 
T would not refuse the aid of the United States, and would 
accept it gracefully if it was tendered to us in case we were at 
war. But I would not ask for it. Certainly I would not make 
the independence of the Philippine Islands dependent upon the 
understanding that such aid would be given us. My attitude on 
this matter has always been this: That if we want to be inde- 
pendent, we should rely upon ourselves alone to maintain and 
defend our government. So far as I know, this is also the atti- 
tude of the immense majority of the Filipino people. [Ap- 
plause.] 

It is true that there are many Filipinos—and I am one of 
them—who would like to see the Philippine Islands neutralized, 
and we hope that the United States will take the necessary steps 
to secure an agreement with other nations to the effect that 
when the islands shall have been granted their independence 
by this Government, that independence shall be recognized and 
respected by all the nations of the world and not interfered 
with. But neither are we so much concerned with the necessity 
of neutralizing the Philippines as to make the granting of our 
independence dependent upon the success of a neutralization 
treaty. } 

Mr. Chairman, I have no fear that when your protection is 
withdrawn from the Philippines, we shall at once be invaded by 
a conquering army; not. because I have any confidence in the 
altruism of the other nations, but because I know they are 
selfish. Just let me show you how the self-interest of the great 
powers will serve to protect the islands from foreign aggression. 
The nations that are strong enough to take the Philippines by 
force are England, France, Germany, Austria, Italy, and Russia 
in Europe, and Japan in Asia. England is satisfied with the 
maintenance of the status quo in Asia—that is to say, of re- 
taining what she has and in not having others get more than 
they have now. She does not seem to have any special reasons 
for wishing to possess herself of the Philippines. On the con- 
trary, there are two strong reasons why we should have no 
fears of England: First, because after the attitude which she 
has taken in this war—holding herself out as the friend of 
weak nations—she could not well adopt a policy of conquest 
toward such a nation; second, because England would no more 
think of offending the American people than the United States 
would think of offending the English people. 

These two English-speaking peoples are now friends and will 
remain so. It is evident that if the Philippines are made in- 
dependent because, in their love for justice, the American people 
felt it their duty to allow us to set up our own Government, it 
would necessarily be offensive to the people of the United States 
to learn that another country had destroyed the government. 
This does not mean that the American people would go to war 
for us, but it does mean that they would have a feeling of re- 
sentment against the nation which has thus acted toward us. 
So England will not interfere with an independent Philippine 
government. Austria is out of the question, for she has no 
colonies in Asia and has shown no desire of late of acquiring 
them. How about France, Germany, Italy, and Russia? The 
interest of Japan, as well as that of England, will protect the 
Philippines from aggression coming from either of these coun- 
tries. So there is left only one nation, and that is Japan, the 
very nation which is pointed out as the greatest menace to 
Philippine independence. Mr. Chairman, I have no doubt that 
if the Philippine Islands were given to Japan and the Filipinos 
were to acquiesce voluntarily to this transfer of sovereignty 
and would become patriotic Japanese, that Japan would be glad 
to take the islands. But Japan will make no effort, will shed 
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not a drop of blood, or spend a cent of money to acquire the 
islands once they are independent. There are only three objects 
nowadays for which a nation undertakes the conquest of an- 
other nation—territorial aggrandizement, commercial expan- 
sion, or military necessity. Japan does not need at present any 
territory in the Philippines. She has of recent years added to 
the empire more territory than she can easily manage. Besides, 
for her territorial expansion she is looking toward the north 
instead of toward the south. So, for the sake of gaining more 
territory alone, Japan will not undertake to conquer the islands. 
As for commercial expansion, the trade of Japan with Europe, 
China, and the United States will not be helped by the pos- 
session of the Philippines, for the islands are out of the way in 
all these routes. As for strategic reasons, the Philippines are 
no more needed by Japan than they are for commercial reasons, 
No possible enemy of Japan, after the United States has left 
the islands, would come by way of the Philippines. Therefore 
I can see no reason why Japan would have any special desire 
to seize the islands. Again, England could not look with favor 
on the action of Japan in taking over the Archipelago, for that 
would place Australia too near Japan to be safe or comfortable. 
So, Mr. Chairman, this talk of the Philippines being grabbed 
by Japan the day after you had left us alone is absolutely un- 
founded, and no one familiar with the international situation in 
the Far East would take it seriously. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I understood the gentleman to 
take the position that there is no danger of Japan conquering 
the Philippines in case the Philippine Islands are independently 
free? 


Mr. QUEZON. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. But for the purposes of this 
next question, Does the gentleman think there is any possibility 
that Japan would go to war with the United States for the pur- 
pose of getting the Philippine Islands if our sovereignty re- 
mained? 

Mr. QUEZON. That is a very delicate question for me to an- 
swer. That is a matter for American statesmen and Japanese 
statesmen to settle. [Applause.] I have my own opinion as to 
what would be the relations between the Philippines and Japan 
if we were independent, but I should not care to be placed in the 
position of telling this House things concerning the relations 
between the United States and Japan. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. If the gentleman thinks that 
Japan would not fight the Filipinos in order to get the Philip- 
pine Islands, does he think that Japan would fight the United 
States in order to get the Philippine Islands? 

Mr. QUEZON. Since the gentleman insists, I think I can 
point out to him some difference from the standpoint of Japan 
between the Philippines as an independent nation and the Philip- 
pines as a colony of the United States. The Philippines, as an 
independent nation, would not be a source of danger to Japan, 
but the Philippines under American sovereignty might well be a 
menace to Japan’s interest in the Far East. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that I have fully demonstrated that, as 
conditions in the world stand to-day, if you grant the Philip- 
pines their independence, that independence will be recognized 
and respected by all the powers. Therefore I see no reason why 
you should withhold from us that right which we long to exer- 
cise and which by every divine and human law is really ours. 

Statements have been made to-day to the effect that this is the 
anniversary of the Battle of Manila, and it has been alleged 
that because of this fact this is an ill-chosen day to bring up a 
bill providing for the independence of the Philippine Islands. 
Ah, Mr. Chairman, you could have selected no better day than 
this to decide that the Filipinos shall have their independence; 
you could in no more fitting manner celebrate Dewey's victory 
ih the Manila Bay. I remember with what unbounded en- 
thusiasm the Filipino people received the news of the declaration 
of war between the United States and Spain. It was heralded 
to them, as it was heralded to the rest of the world, as a war 
not to be waged for territorial expansion, not made in a spirit of 
conquest, but undertaken by a liberty-loving people in order to 
free the oppressed people of Cuba. 

The Filipinos, of course, understood that this meant freedom 
for them as well, for, to their minds, you could not follow one 
policy in Cuba and another in the Philippines. We in the 
islands were also struggling for our freedom. We fought by 
your side in that war. We hailed the American soldiers as 
the liberators of our people; we looked upon your victories as 
our own victories and gave you credit for the victories won by 
our own soldiers, It was a common enterprise against a com- 
mon enemy. You received our aid, knowing the reason why it 
was given you, namely, because we believed in good faith that 
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if we took your side, you would set free our country. And so, 
after those long and weary years haye gone by, it is now well 
nigh time for you to celebrate Dewey's victory by granting inde- 
pendence to the Philippine Islands. Thus you will prove that 
that victory was won not for the purpose of taking other peo- 
ple's land, not for the purpose of opening for your goods new 
markets, not for the purpose of giving your administrators new 
subjects, but in the true spirit of that noble task which you 
have undertaken from the beginning of this Republic—to do your 
part in the emancipation of mankind. 

Mr. Chairman, there is just one more point which I wish 
to make in connection with the statement of the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Austin], that all the churches in the 
Philippines, Protestant and Catholic alike, are against inde- 
pendence. I do not know how much truth there is in such 
a report; but, if it be true, I hope it will not be out of place 
for me to remind the representatives of these churclies that we 
are the only Christian people in the Far East, and ‘t is, there- 
fore, a duty which they owe to themselves to favor Philippine 
independence. [Applause on the Democratie side.] Shall it 
be said that the Christian religion, under whose doctrines we 
have lived for over 300 years, has not made us at least as good 
citizens as other oriental peoples? Why do they want American 
sovereignty of the islands? Do they, mayhap, need American 
guns to preach us their religion? Christianity is founded upon 
love, and it is only through love that Christ wishes kingdom 
established. Christianity is the great teacher of freedom, of 
equality among men, and he betrays his faith who would use 
a Christian church's influence to subjugate any people. To the 
Catholic Church, especially, I have this message to send: Most 
of us, if not all of us, are Catholics. We have had no other 
civilization exeept that which was taught us by the Catholic 
Church. To say that we are not capable of governing.ourselves 
is to assert that the Catholic Church has been a failure in its 
civilizing influence in the Philippine Islands. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 


The Tragedy and Pathos of the Little Nations. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN R. FARR, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, September 8, 1916. 


Mr. FARR. Mr. Speaker, in the fearful struggle of the giant 
nations of Europe in which millions have been killed and 
maimed, lands devastated, homes destroyed, hearts broken, and 
sufferings and hardships beyond the power of expression, the 
tragedy and pathos of the little nations touch the very depths 
of our souls. What terrible afflictions they have endured! 
Without responsibility for this conflict of slaughter they are 
forced into it under different Governments, and 
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desolating each other’s lands and homes, and making widows 
and orphans of their families. Wedged in between the fight- 
ing nations the smaller countries and their possessions are swept 
over and back again many times by the bloody struggle for 
supremacy. 

So terrible have been the poverty and suffering in some of 
these helpless countries that children under 7 years of age have 
ceased to exist. 

Untold misery has been the lot of the little nations. For 
centuries their heroic struggle for liberty has been the theme 
of the poet, the orator, and the essayist, and to-day in the very 
frightfulness of this calamity the hope and the cry of these 
oppressed peoples are for national unity—for self-government. 
Through many, many years of conflicts, defeats, oppression, and 
persecution they have held tenaciously to their language and 
national spirit. Their achievements under great difficulties 
mark them as thoroughly capable, and justice, in the interest of 
humanity and civilization, should accord them independence. 

Millions of the representatives of these races are useful and 
valued citizens of the United States. Loyal and devoted as they 
are to their adopted country, their hearts beat in sorrow and 
sympathy for afflicted kindred in their native countries. Mind- 
ful of the rich traditions of the lands of their birth and inspired 
by, and appreciative of, the glorious freedom and enlarged oppor- 
tunities for education, industry, and commerce enjoyed under 
the Stars and Stripes, for which some of their splendid country- 
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men fought and bled, they are eager and anxious that this great 
country shall use its good offices and powerful influence for the 
liberation of the oppressed nationalities so that they might en- 
joy the blessings of freedom. 

In connection with these remarks, Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
present the following resolutions: 


We, the citizens of the United States and delegates Sd rage eed dit- 
ferent lodges of the Lithuanian Alliance of America, existing in most 


of the States, assembled in convention at the Falcon's Hall, teenth 
and Carson Streets, Pittsburgh, Pa., on June 10, 1916, after a thorough 
deliberation on the effects of the terrible war now raging in Burope, 


have unanimously passed the following resolutions: 


Whereas the Lithuanians, Letts, and other smaller and oppressed na- 
tionalities and races are not responsible for the 8 on of this 
devastating and barbarous war, and yet are subject to the most 
atr treatment and even kinspeople are compelled to war 
their nearest relatives; and 

Whereas in the interests of civilization and the better future of human- 
ity it is pert to prevent a repetition of such horrors as are wit- 
nessed in igium, Serbia, Lithuania, Poland, and elsewhere: Be it 
Resolved, That (1) we demand the recognition of the yp of the 

Lithuanians, Letts, and other races and nationalities, which until the 

present day have suffered oppression, to possess property, to be inde- 

pendent, and to choose any form of government w. these races con- 
sider the best suited to themselves. 

(2) We hereby indorse the bills of MEYER LONDON and JOHN R. ae 
3 in the House of Representatives and the Senate of the Unit 

tates, 

(3) We ask that the United States Government, at the conclusion of 
this most atrocious war, Instruct its phi’ to the peace conference to 
use their efforts in the liberation of the Lithuanians, Letts, and other 
oppressed nationalities—Poles, Ukrainians, ns, 
others. 

(4) That a ent international tribunal be established for the 
settlement of misunderstandings between nations, races, and national- 
ities with the power to enforce its decisions. 

(5) We especially request the honorable Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and the United States Vice President to see to it that 
our resolutions are carried out for the benefit of progress and civiliza- 
tion and for the happiness of the world. 

At the convention the above resolutions were unanimously adopted 88 
our organtsation, Lithuanian Alliance of America, consistin 
mem it was voted to send a Copy, of this to the President of the 
United Sta the Vice President of the United States, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, the Secretary of State of the United 
States, the governor of the State of Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania 
United States Senators, MEYER LONDON, and Jonx R. Farr, Representa- 
tives in Congress, with an earnest request for thelr, cooperation in the 
furtherance of the objects expressed. 


Attest: STINEY GEGUZIS, 


Chairman of the Convention. 
Pius NORKUS, Secretary. 


Zebulon B. Vance. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HANNIBAL L. GODWIN, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 29, 1916. 


Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, it is fitting 
that we should pay tribute to the cherished memory of Senator 
Zebulon B. Vance. I shall not undertake to recite the full 
record of his life and public service. 

Senator Vance belonged to that type which we fondly term 
“a man of the people.” To the American mind this phrase is 
richly significant. It denotes a self-reliant man of courage and 
energy who by native ability and application has carved his way 
to a high and respected station among his fellow men. All who 
knew him fully understand that these qualities were exemplified 
in the earnest and industrious life of North Carolina’s greatest 
chieftain. In early life he showed that he was destined to 
become a leader in the affairs of men. His habits were industri- 
ous and his disposition was genial, and as a consequence he 
rapidly gained the respect and love of all who knew him, The 
people of North Carolina displayed their high regard for his 
ability and honesty by repeatedly electing him to positions of 
high honor and trust. There was a mutual confidence and 
cordiality between him and his constituents, with a large num 
ber of whom he enjoyed personal and intimate acquaintance. 
He had a magnetic openness of manner which easily attracted 
friends and invited men to salute him in terms of easy familiar- 
ity ; but in purpose he was sincere and ardent, and as he pursued 
his path through life he strove always to show kindness, to 
bring a smile to the face of sorrow, and to create happiness and 
hope among those where formerly there had been but misery 
and dejection. 
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To-day he lies at rest among the people whom he loved and 
served and who in return were loving and loyal to him. By them 
his memory will ever be kept green and the recollection of his 
splendid qualities of mind and heart will ever be enshrined in 
their memories. And we, his colleagues, even among the chang- 
ing conditions of this busy place at a later date will affectionately 
remember him always. 


Army and Navy Legislation to Date—_Two Years Lest in 
; Dawdling. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, over two years have passed 
since the European war broke out and nothing effective has been 
done in the way of preparedness legislation until the end of last 
month. Think of that. A conflagration blazing around the 
world, with sparks falling on every side of us, as President 
Wilson puts it, and yet nothing doing except dawdle, dawdle, 
dawdle. Of course, Congress has been blamed for the delay; 
and, by the way, I notice that whenever anything goes wrong 
nowadays Congress gets the blame, and whenever anything goes 
right in the way of legislation President Wilson’s coterie bom- 
bards our unfortunate ears with the statement that it is a vic- 
tory for Wilson over an obstinate and incompetent Congress. 

Now, let us look the facts straight in the face on this prepared- 
ness business. A good many newspaper men and a good many 
Congressmen began to turn their minds to the subject of our 
Army and our Navy just as soon as the European war broke out 
over two years ago. Almost at once the press began questioning 
the adequacy of our defense. Definite charges were made to the 
effect that our battleships were equipped with obsolete torpe- 
does, that our submarines were worthless, that our target prac- 
tice was miserable, that our crews were insufficient, that many 
of our battleships belonged to time-honored vintages of the re- 
mote past, that valuable craft were detained in “ cold storage” 
or “ reserve,” as it was euphemistically called, and, worst of all, 
that the civilian head of the Navy and his senior official advisor, 
Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, had arrived at great differences of 
opinion. As to the Army, the public was told that the regular 
troops available for a mobile or field army amounted to less 
than 80,000 men, which, by the way, is the force requisite to man 
just 6 miles of trenches. It was said that we had practically no 
reserve ammunition, no large field artillery whatever, a good 
deal less than 700 cannon and field howitzers, and only three- 
quarters of an hour's supply of ammunition for the guns of our 
coast defenses. As to our militia—our National Guard, as it is 
now called—we were informed that there were on paper just 
120,000 of them, but that of that number only 77,000 enlisted 
men had taken the trouble to go to camp in the preceding year. 
To crown it all, we were told that the modern guns of the great 
foreign dreadnaughts so outranged our own ceast-fortification 
guns that parts of the cities of New York and Boston could be 
bombarded without the slightest danger to the attacking vessels. 


NERVOUS AND EXCITED. 


Congress met in December, 1914. All eyes were watching for 
the reports of the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of 
War. All breaths were held to listen to President Wilson's e- 
termination. The Senate and the House were called together in 
joint session on December 8, 1914. Secretary Garrison at once 
admitted the truth of all that had been said about the War De- 
partment. Secretary Daniels, on the contrary, reported the 
Navy in a superb state of effectiveness, adequately manned, und 
thoroughly prepared. The President announced to Congress 
that the country had been misinformed, that our defense had not 
been neglected, that there was no new need to discuss the ques- 
tions of the Nation’s armament, and that those who felt other- 
wise were nervous and excited.” I ask you in all fairness; in 
the face of those assurances from President Wilson and Secre- 
tary Daniels, men to whom the people had intrusted the duty of 
informing us of the state of the Nation, can you blame Congress 
5 as passage of the pitiful Army and Navy legislation of 
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Oh, I know very well that President Wilson boasts that he is 
the servant of the people, and that he waits until he knows the 
people's will. It is his business to be the leader of the people, 
not their follower. He has lost two precious years, and if 
disaster should befall American arms before we are ready to 
defend ourselves Woodrow Wilson is responsible, because in the 
matter of preparedness he kept his ear to the ground instead of 
boldly taking the lead. No heading of preparedness parades on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, no munching of his own utterances, no 
dazzling speaking tours will make the people forget that Wood- 
row Wilson has been but a slow follower in the wake of this 
great movement, 

THE NEW NAVY LAW. 

The Democratic press heralds the new Navy law as Wilson’s 
victory over Congress. It is true that the President had diffi- 
culties with many men on his own side of the House, but the 
difficulties were of his own making. Only a year and three- 
quarters ago he lined up those selfsame men to fight tooth and 
nail the program of those of us who sought to make the country 
prepared. Even Congressmen, feeble as our self-respect is said 
to be, can not gracefully stomach the presidential order, “ About 
face.” Be that as it may, the new Navy law is good. The build- 
ing program, I regret to say, is not as large as that recommended 
by the General Board of the Navy on July 30, 1915. However, 
in view of the fact that Secretary Daniels has not even laid the 
keel of a good many of the vessels voted by Congress over 17 
months ago, it is possible that we are undertaking as much as 
the building capacity of the country can conveniently handle. 

AMAZING DELAYS. 


Speaking of the slow construction of our ships, the country 
does not realize the awful slackness of the Navy Department in 
the construction of the ships authorized by Congress. In that 
respect Secretary Daniels is but little worse than his predeces- 
sors; but no world conflagration existed in his predecessors’ days. 
Do you realize that the dreadnaughts Oklahoma and Nevada were 
commissioned for the first time in the spring of this very year, 
yet the money for those two dreadnaughts was voted by Congress 
in March, 1911—over five years before the ships were actually 
ready for duty? It is almost unbelievable, but nevertheless it 
is true. I find in the latest number of the Bulletin of the Navy 
Bureau of Construction and Repair that on August 1, 1916, there 
were 83 uncompleted submarines still under construction, and 
this without reckoning submarines authorized in the current 
year. Of these uncompleted submarines, one was authorized in 
1908, one in 1909, four in 1912, three in 1913, eight in 1914, and 
16 in 1915. The most noteworthy cases in this extraordinary 
list are the submarine O—/,submarine O-, and submarine Schley. 
The O-1 and the O-2 were authorized 17 months ago, and their 
keels are not yet laid. The submarine Schley was authorized by 
Congress June 30, 1914, over two years ago. Secretary Daniels 
actually has made a contract which does not call for its com- 
pletion until March, 1918, nearly four years after Congress 
voted the money. The Schley is to be a big sea-going submarine. 
The fact about the building contract is incredible; but neverthe- 
less it is true. Secretary Daniels, on March 19, 1915, in the 
middle of a world conflagration, with sparks falling on every 
side, actually made a contract under which the Fore River Ship- 
building Co. is allowed three years in which to complete the 
submarine Schley. Meanwhile, that same Fore River Shipbuild- 
ing Co. is known to have constructed for the British Government 
in a period of five months at least 10 submarines of sufficient size 
to cross the Atlantic Ocean under their own power. When I look 
at this Bulletin of the Bureau of Construction and Repair, I am 
half tempted to believe the Navy yarn that Secretary Daniels’ 
energy is all “ muzzle energy.” 

ARMY LEGISLATION. 


Now, let us take a look at the new Army legislation. I should 
think that Henry Ford would treasure as a souvenir the pen 
with which President Wilson signed the Army reorganization 
law of June 8, 1916. This new law was widely heralded as 
giving us an army of over 200,000 men. It did nothing of the 
sort. At most, it only gives us 175,000 fighting men, although 
it is true that hospital stewards and transportation employees 
and the like are technically enlisted men. But the 175,000 en- 
listed men of the line which the law gives us are only to be 
ours after the lapse of five years. For a year to come the new 
Army law allows us just a little over 105,000 enlisted men of 
the line, according to the figures furnished by Secretary of War 
Baker to Hon, Grondgæ W. Lorr, a Democratic Congressman 
from the city of New York. As for field artillery and ammuni- 
tion, we can not seem to grasp the lessons which the European 

-war has taught us. The War Department has figured out in 
the report of the Treat Board that if we want to be safe we 
must, haye on hand at the outbreak of war against a first-class 


power field artillery and field-artillery ammunition to the value 
of $441,000,000. That is a startling sum, I admit, but, startling 
as it is, it will provide only sufficient cannon and ammunition 
to see us through the very earliest stages of the war. This 
year we have appropriated altogether, including the Army ap- 
propriation bill passed in August, $35,000,000 toward the amount 
which the War Department has declared is imperatively neces- 
sary. At that rate of progress, over 12 years must elapse be- 
fore we attain the margin of safety. Meanwhile, instead of 
creating a real army or a real national guard, Congress, under 
the influence of the generalissimos of the National Guard Asso- 
ciation, has endeavored to fix more securely upon the country 
the present absurd plan of 48 different amateur armies managed 
at 48 different State capitols. The result of trying to consoll- 
date these 48 armies in time of emergency is only too visible on 
the Mexican border to-day. Twenty-eight days after the Presi- 
dent had issued his call for troops, the War Department's fig- 
ures showed that only 25 of the 48 little armies were repre- 
sented on the border by any troops whatsoever. What the 
American people want, and what they will have sooner or later, 
is a real national guard divorced entirely from State control, 
trained, disciplined, and equipped by Uncle Sam and by Uncle 
Sam alone. That is what the country wants, and in my opinion 
that is what the National Guard itself wants, but it is not 
wanted by the politicians of the National Guard nor by the 
generalissimos whose rank and pay might badly suffer. After 
all, if we are to prepare, let us really prepare. Do not let us 
pretend to prepare. If we feel that we can trust this country’s 
future to adroitly turned phrases rather than to strong right 
arms, why, then, let us let this preparedness question entirely 


alone. For myself I do not hesitate to say that we need some- ` 


thing more than a navy, something more than a small standing 
army, something more than a national guard. I do not believe 
that the Nation will be safe until we have taught every young 
man in the country how to defend this land against its enemies. 
As a measure of democracy, as well as of safety, I advocate 
compulsory training in the duties of a soldier of every young 
American, rich or poor, high or low, the greatest and the least, 
elbow to elbow and side by side. 


The “ Preparedness” Propaganda. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 18, 1916. 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, as the closing days 
of this memorable session of Congress approach I can not but 
view with deepest regret. the path of destruction that has been 
blazed through the broad field of democracy and humanity by 
the sordid conspiracy of the organized claque which ran wildly 
rampant over the country in the past few months shouting war 
and “preparedness.” Plutocracy and special privilege have 
gained another victory. By every despicable and corrupt method 
yet conceived by mortal man the agents of the criminal rich 
haye succeeded in rolling up an avalanche of mixed fear and false 
patriotism, which resulted in forcing through Congress enor- 
mous appropriations to be uselessly and needlessly expended for 
the expansion of our military and naval institutions, and for 
what? 

No one has thus far indicated any unusual danger or the 
source from which danger of any sort might come. It is un- 
questioned that no power in Europe is in a position at this time 
to assault America. It should be equally clear that no Euro- 
pean power can be in a position to assault America for a genera- 
tion at the least. As for the much-talked-of Nippon, there is 
nothing there to give the slightest concern. We must’ give the 
people of Japan greater credit than to suppose them envious of 
our oriental “ possessions.” They have far more tempting pros- 
pects much nearer at hand—a rich territory with a developed 
industry and a kindred race. Furthermore, we are Japan's 
best customer. It will be years before exhausted and war-ray- 
aged Europe will need Japan's peculiar merchandise. Europe 
will need pork and beans, flour, sugar, brick and mortar for a 


long time before she will want silks and embroidery, the deft 


artistry of the Orient. Break the commercial bond with 
America and Japan will stand face to face with financial ruin. 
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The real inspirers and promoters of this outrageous propa- 
ganda are the tariff barons, who see in vast expenditures excuse 
for wider, heavier tariff taxes; makers and dealers in war sup- 
plies, who see juicy plums of profits; shoulder strappers, who 
see promotions ; bureaucrats, who see in a powerful war machine 
the club with which to reinforce their weakness in diplomacy or 
justice; powerful commercial combinations, who seek the aid of 
the Army and Navy of the United States in conducting a world- 
wide warfare of commercial robbery and plunder; and last, but 
not least, the big business interests of our own industrial life, 
who wish to hold a large standing army as an obstruction to the 
progress and welfare of the masses of wageworkers of the coun- 
try. These are the interests that are responsible for this crime 
that has been committed on the people of this country, and let us 
hope that the great American people shall awaken to the true 
realization of their plight before it is too late and they find them- 
selves. embroiled by the treachery of these intriguing fools in a 
whirlpool of war and destruction such as now overruns the 
unfortunate people of Europe. i 

I have endeavored in eyery possible way known to me to bring 
the true facts in regard to this matter before the great masses 
of the people of this country, in an effort to stir up and crystal- 
lize a sentiment against this unholy propaganda and prevent the 
successful consummation of the sordid schemes of these war 
traffickers and their allied vicious interests. In the summer of 
1915, during the recess of Congress and about the time our diplo- 
matic relations with Germany were nearing the danger point, due 
to the sinking of the Lusitania and other incidents of similar 
nature, I associated myself with a number of high-minded, pub- 
lic-spirited citizens, in the interests of peace and humanity, by 
forming what was known as Labor’s National Peace Council. 
It was our hope that by cooperating with the various labor or- 
ganizations of the country, by addresses and literature, to spread 
the doctrine of peace among the people of the country, to offset 
the propaganda of the war traflickers, who through the big daily 
trust newspapers, their mouthpieces, were preaching the gospel 
of war and false patriotism, which has always been destructive 
to the interests of democracy. 

With the exception of the original meeting of this organization 
in Washington, D. C., when it was organized, and an address in 
Madison Square Garden, New York City, my activities as a mem- 
ber of Labor’s National Peace Council were confined to Chi- 
cago and the immediate surrounding territory. Yet what hap- 
pened? What did these vicious interests do? Seeing that the 
purpose of our organization was opposed to their program of 
plunder and robbery, and fearing that our efforts might succeed 
in obstructing the free operation of their schemes, they succeeded 
by corrupt methods in securing an indictment against me and 
some of my associates in Labor’s National Peace Council in 
the southern district of New York on December 28, 1915. This 
indictment has been pronounced as one of the most outrageous 
travesties upon justice ever recorded in the courts of our coun- 
try by every lawyer in Congress, as well as those in civil life 
who have read it. 

The following is an extract from the brief of Hon. H. Robert 
Fowler, presented before the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia in the habeas corpus proceedings sued out by certain 
of the defendants in this same indictment: 

So far we have considered the indictment as to its sufficienc: 


from a 
standpoint of pleading, and we have discussed its weak 


ness h refer- 
ence to the — allegations necessary to constitute a charge of an 
offense against the statute. Now we come to the consideration of its 


sufficiency from an entirely different standpoint. 
CLAYTON ACT. 


On October 45, 1914, what is known as the Clayton Act became a 
Federal law, section 6 of which declared— 

“That the labor of a human being is not a commodity or article of 
commerce. Nothing contained in the antitrust laws shall be construed 
to forbid the existence and operation of labor, agricultural, or horticul- 
tural organizations, instituted for the pu of mutual help, and not 
having capital stock or conducted for profit, or to forbid or restrain indi- 
vidual members of such organizations from lawfully carrying out the 
legitimate objects thereof, nor shall such organizations, or members 
thereof, be held or be construed to be — combination or conspiracies 
in restraint of trade, under the antitrust laws.” 

For all intents and purposes this is an amendment to sections 1 and 2 
of the Sherman law, and acts as an exemption of farmer and labor 
organizations and the members thereof from its operations. If such 
exemptions had ap ed in the original Sherman Act, there is no doubt 
but what this indictment would be fatally defective on account of its 
failure to set up such exceptions. It will be noted that the indictment 
failed to reveal the special business or organization to which all these 
defendants belonged, to wit, Labor's National Peace Council. Had it 
done so, as it should in fairness to the defendants, it would have enabled 
the court to see from the face of the indictment that the defendants 
were exempt under 8 of section 6 of the Clayton Act. 

The effect of section 6 of the Clayton Act is to define the Sherman law 
as applied to farm and labor orgainzations, This being true, the juris- 
diction of the court for the southern district of New York is raised as 
completely by the pleading in this case as though the Clayton Act had 
repealed the Sherman law in toto. 

* * . 
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Who will say that in exempting labor, agricultural, and horticultural 
organizations from the operation of the antitrust laws, including the 
Sherman law, is any greater discrimination than the new income-tax 
law — all incomes below a certain amount from any taxation 
whatever? Both of these laws were by Congress under consti- 
tutional powers similar, to wit, without limitation. 

In the case of Loewe v. Lawler (208 U. S., 224) Chief Justice Fuller, 
in delivering the opinion of the court, said, among other things: 

“ Records of Congress show that several efforts were made to exempt - 
by legislation organizations of farmers and laborers from the operation 
of the act, and that all these efforts failed, so that the act remained 
as we have it before us.” 

It seems reasonable that a fair construction of this language of the 
Chief Justice indicates that Congress might, by appropriate act, ex- 
empt such o tions from the operation of the Sherman law, with- 
out violence to any constitutional provision. However this may be 
it remains that section 6 of the Clayton Act is the law of the land 
until it has been repealed by either an act of Congress or by a decision 
of the Supreme Court in a direct proceeding to test the question of 
its constitutionality, and the courts of the land in the discharge of 
their official duties will take judicial notice of such law. 

y a further examination of the Clayton Act we find that the last 
paragraph of section 20 directly sanctions all the ways and means 
enumerated in this indictment. That paragraph reads as follows: 

“And no such restraining order or injuncton shall prohibit any per- 
son or persons, whether singly or in concert, from terminating any re- 
lations of employment, or from ceasing to perform any work or labor, 
or from commending, advising, or persuading others by peaceful means 
to do so; or from attendin any place where any such person or per- 
sons may lawfully be, for the purpose of peacefully obtaining or com- 
munica information, or from peacetully persuading any person to 
work or abstain from work, or from ceasing to patronize or employ 
any rty to such dispute, or from recommending, advising, or per- 
suading others by peaceful and lawful means so to do, or from paying 
or giving to, or withholding from any n engaged in such dispute, 
any strike benefits or other moneys or things of value, or from peace- 
ably assembling in a lawful manner and for lawful purposes, or from 
doing any act or thing which might lawfully be done in the absence of 
such dispute by any party thereto; nor shall any of the acts specified 
in this paragraph be considered or held to be violations of any law in 

es.” 


This list of exceptions include every ways and means recited in 
the indictment and charged to have eh 2 upon by the de- 
fendants to aid them in carrying into effect the permet conspiracy, 
and the last clause of this paragraph declares emphatically that the 
doing of all the acts and things enumerated in the indictment shall 
not be held to be violations of any of the laws of the United States. 

This provision of the Clayton Act is universal in its application, 
and makes no exemption whatever, dealing with all alike and givi 
all like and equal 3 under its provisions, and it can no 
be held to come within a class of laws which are passed under the con- 
stitutional limitations and which. make exemptions contrary to such 
limitations. Such as are dealt with by the Supreme Court in the Con- 
zan case, supra, and the decision of the Supreme Court holding the 
old income-tax law of 1894 unconstitutional. 

Applying the doctrine that courts will take judicial notice of all 
Federal statutes, it is to be presumed that in passing upon these quos: 
tions the courts will not only take into consideration the provision 
above referred to in the Clayton Act, but that they will also take into 
consideration the doctrine laid down in the case of In re Neagle (135 
S., 1), supra, wherein it was decided in construing section 761 of the 
Federal statute dealing with writs for habeas corpus that— 

“This, of course, means that if he (meaning the 1 is held in 
custody in violation of the Constitution or of a law of the United States, 
or for any act done or omitted in pursuance of the law of the United 
States, he must be discharged.” 

After a careful examination of the different parts of this indictment 
we are driven to the conclusion that its author undertook to set up a 
TA imaginary case. The entire absence of the names of those cor- 
porations who are engaged in the 8 and transportation of 
munitions of war for foreign belligerent countries emphasizes this idea 
to the point of certainty. This entire trade is confined to a very few 
giant concerns under the control of J. P. Morgan & Co. as the agent of 
such foreign traffic, which can be enumerated on the fingers of one hand, 
to wit, the United States Steel Corporation, the Armor Trust, the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., the Du Pont Powder Trust, the Remington Arms Co., 
now owned by the Midvale Steel Co., and the transportation is controlled 
by the Joint Traffic Association—official classification committee—and 
the Ocean Steamship Pool. 

If the business of any of these companies had been threatened or inter- 
fered with by the defendants, it would have been very easy for the 
pleader to have presented snch evidence to the grand jury, as the chief 
offices of all these corporations are located in the city of New York, 
within shot distance of the United States attorney’s office. If he 
was unable to secure such evidence, so vital to the validity of the indict- 
ment, how was it possible for him to secure any real evidence of the 
alle conspiracy to restrain either the manufacture or transportation 
of the products of these great concerns? 

Labor’s National Peace Council was in touch with 6,000,000 men, yet 
it will be remembered that not one single overt act is charged in the 
indictment as a means to effect the supposed conspiracy. It is reason- 
able to conclude that if such acts had been known to the pleader he 
would have inserted them in the indictment. We must therefore con- 
elude that the grand jury was unable to learn of any such acts during 
the entire four months of its sitting. We are driven to the further con- 
clusion that the conspiracy must have been a very weak and harmless 
one if, during the entire eight months it was alleged to have been in 
operation, it was unable to do any single overt act to accomplish its 
supposed purpose. As we have already an shown that the ways and 
means enumerated in the indictment are wary, nonculpable in character 
and expressly sanctioned by the highest law of the land, how can anyone 
doubt that these defendants and their organization, Labor's National 
Peace Council, as its name indicates, was anything but a lawful and 
peaceable educational propaganda to aid in keeping this country out of 
war? 

The fact that a charge of impeachment had been made in Congress 
against the United States attorney two weeks before this Indictment was 
returned must have acted as a high incentive to prompt him to ex- 
traordinary efforts for revenge ; and as the former United States district 
attorney, Henry A. Wise, of the southern district of New Tor = 

ut a 


recently testified that the nd jury of this district is nothing 
2 —— stamp in the ey of the United States district attorney, it 
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was all the more easy for him to secure the return of this fraudulent 
indictment without evidence. 

All citizens of the United States have a right to oppose any act, deed, 
trade, profession, or business illegal in character or aff the public 
morals, especially if they menace the eral welfare of country. 
If foreign commerce in munitions was being conducted in violation of 
the Federal statutes or tnternational law, such as shipping high 
sives on vessels carrying r erage or g money by the Govern- 
ment to belligerent countries to be used against any country or countries 
with which we are at peace, In order to promote such fore: commerce, 
then the American people, either singly or collective, had a right to 
protest against such business by any and all of the ways and means set 
up in this indictment. 

If the substance of the speeches and writings recited In the indictment 
had been disclosed by the pleader, as was done in the Cash Register case, 
supra, it would have revealed that they were directed to the various 
branches of the executive department and to Congress in the interest of 
preserving “a friendly and Impartial neutrality,” to keep this country 
out of war, and to 9 the violation of F statutes and inter- 
national law, and tin all cases in which they were used with tabor 
and farmer organizations that each was done as an a for assistance 
nab aie peace propaganda in which Labor’s National Peace Council was 

erested. 

To extend the operation of the Sherman Act to the activities of such 
organizations as are enumerated in the Indictment would be to estab- 

a rule so universal and dangerous in its operation that it would 
destroy the collective energies of all benevolent and education: organi- 
gations. which are directed against vicious and immoral habits and 
customs. ‘Churches, temperance unions, other moral ons 
have been making for more tban a half century an active * 
against the use of intoxicating liquor as a bever: and no one 
contend but that they have been successful and have ma re- 
strained both the manufacture and interstate and foreign commerce of 
such * many .nstances their use has been entirely blotted out. 

Yet it would be a erime against civilization were such organizations 
even checked in their operations in the interest of humanity. An effort 
to extend the operations of the Sherman law for this purpose would 
meet with the univervat condemnation of the, public, and Room 3 80, 
because it is well known that the excessive use of intoxicating liquor 
materially affects the general welfare of the Republic. What is e 
with reference to the activities of temperance organizations in the tnter- 
est of man Is true with reference to many other organizations which seek 
to elevate the standing of public morals, 


lessen the 

rectly affect the interstate or foreign commerce flowing therefrom. IT. 
re of the farmer to produce farm products or lessen the acreage 
in any commodity, or the failure of any workman on the farm to exe- 


gn commerce in such products. We can readily 
see that the framers of the Sherman Act had in mind one great object, 
and that was to enact a law te prevent the direct restraint of interstate 
and forei commerce and not to impede the activities of the citizen 
in Pe y work or the activities of organizations in the interest of 
mankin 


Commenting on its Invalidity and the fact that the indictment 
against myself and others in the Labor Peace Council was utterly 
void on its face, Representative JoserH TAGGART, of Kansas, a 
member of the great Judiciary Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and himself an eminent lawyer, having been four 
years a district attorney and a master of the law covering indict- 
ments, said: 

I have read the indictment found against Representative BUCHANAN 
spiring to lntertore’ withthe business of persons cheaged in Loreen 
——— but the indictment recites that the names of these fi rere pa 
to the grand jury unknown. 

Nothing could be more vague than this. Such an indictment was 
unheard of under the common law. Those who were th 
imagining the death of the iy, pay not. misled by the 

e 


disgrace or would perhaps have told 
tħe king not to send a fool into the courtroom 


could in safety walk the streets talkin, 


No two 4 
g together in Amerien it can 
be suecessfullly charged that they are e g to injure parties whom 
no one can name. 


The newspapers of the country, by cireulating false statements 
and otherwise, have attempted to belittle my efforts to remove 
from office by impeachment proceedings H. Snowden 
district attorney for the southern district of New York, and 
have attempted by misstating the facts to show that my im- 
peachment charges were instituted as a revenge for the indict- 
ment brought against me. The fact that my impeachment 
charges were presented in the House on December 14, 1915, 
two weeks before the indictment was found in New York, 
December 28, 1915, ought to be sufficient to nail that lie where it 
belongs. However, in order to show to my constituents and the 
people of this country that I was not only exercising a right as 
a Member of Congress by performing a highly important publie 
duty in bringing impeachment charges against this corrupt Fed- 
eral official, I shall here insert some of the findings of the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House, which, in themselves, prove the absolute unfitness of 
Mr. Marshall to hold any public office: 
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SEPARATE VIEWS BY HON. JOHN M. NELSON. . 
To the Committee on the Judiciary of the House of Representatives: 

tha EA eppeiated to investigate the impenckinent charges SE Rep: 
u a o inv: te the impeachment charges of Rep- 
3 BucHANAN against H. Snowden Marshall, district 
attorney for the southern district of New York, respectfully submits the 

following views: 
The . convinced, upon the evidence submitted, that 
H. Snowden II is not a fit person to hold the office of district 
attorney for the southern district of New York. However, If the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary or the House shall insist upon a recommenda- 
tion by the subeommittee at this time, either for or against the impeach- 
ment of Mr. Marshall upon these c without authorizing the pro- 
duction of the grand jury minutes disclosing how indictments were found 
against tative CHANAN and others, Rae Tanzer, her attorneys 
and witnesses, I am constrained reluctantly to concur in the recom- 
mendation of the subcommittee that further proceedings under Resolu- 
tion No. 90 be discontinued. 3 
r 0 


ot only 
the district attorney, act- 
the grand 


WSD: 
handicapped the official discharge of 
circumstances the committee con- 
fined its efforts to the taking of tes y of witnesses suggested by the 
88 Member, Mr. BUCHANAN, who has from the beginning pro- 
tested that this was most unfair to him. He has properly insisted that 
it was his duty merely to furnish 1 — facie proof, and that the com- 
mittee should make an ore aig Investigation of the various charges 
presented by him against this district attorney. The committee, how- 
ever, found itself surrounded by a stone wall of difficulties. On every 
hand the investigation found itself confronted with cases being tried in 
the eg oe gs committee was reluctant to take any steps to procure 

evidence that would in any way interfere with their trial. 

The unders has, therefore, been constrained to come to the con- 
clusion that either the grand jury minutes in the Buchaxax and Rae 
Tanzer cases should be produced by judicial process, or the investigation 
should be postponed until after the trial of these pending cases. While 
there is evidence before the committee which is conclusive of the fact 
that Mr. Marshall should be removed from the office of district attorney, 
it is my best judgment that the case should not be presented to the Sen- 
ate by the House until all the facts that are readily available have been 
developed, which under the described rule has not been found possible. 

Th is not punish- 


e large at cer impeachment proceed 
ment of any lug vidual, pattie 1 ot any civil officer, invested 
temporarily with power, who deprives citizens of rights or jeopardizes 
their HDRES and, therefore, is a menace to our republican form ot 


is sup- 
ported by the best American text writers on the Constitution, the 
undersigned has adopted that standard by which to measure the official 
conduct of Mr. Marshall as district attorney. Temperamentally he is 
neither calm, dispassionate, nor judicial. He is a person of inordinate 
self-esteem, y sensitive to criticism, and passionately vengeful. 
Within the brief period that he has acted as district attorney he has 
wielded the tremendous power of his office not to do impartial justice 
but to achieve his object or te carry out the wishes of others in- 
trenched in power. eis a “ r of persons” and does not 
hesitate to use unjustifiable means to befriend whem he would be- 
friend and to destroy whom he would 3 As a consequence of 
his misuse of power, the rights of American citizens have been abridged, 
their reputations ruthlessly ruined, and their liberties jeopardized with- 
out just cause, 
Respectfully submitted. 
Foun M. NELSON. 


SraTeEMENT OF Facts ACCOMPANYING Vimws or Mr, NELSON. 
Your subcommittee agreed upon the follow: grouping of charges: 
Group A consists of charges 1, 2, 3, and 4, as they appear the 
printed record, which we designate as “conspiracy with persons and 
corporations.” 

Group B consists of charges 5, 6, T, 8, 13. 14, 15, 23, and 24,“ mat- 
ters relating to pauo 2 ‘of indictments.” 

Gro C consists o Te 9, 10, 11, and 12, “ relating to the ship- 
ment of war pectin and conspiracies with foreign Governments.” 
G charge 16, “unlawful use of public funds in 


Group E consists of charges 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, and 22, “attempting 
to improperly influence and improperly procure judges for the southern 
district of New York.” 

Group F consists of charges 25, 26, 27, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, and 37, 
which “relate to what is known as the case of Rae Tanzer, im- 
proper Cases with James W, Osborne in improperly using the power 
0 s office,” 

Group G consists of charges 28, 34, 35, 36, 38, 39, and 40, “ relating 
to his personal unfitness.” 

The subcommittee did not have before it evidence tending directly to 
sustain charges contained in the cab, 9 subdivisions, except charges 
5 and Pin group B, charges contained in group F, and charges 34 and 
38 cont in Group G. Charges 5 and 6 in group B are as fellows: 

“No.5. I charga him with corruptly inducing and procuring grand 

uries to return into the District Court for the Southern District of 
ew York of indictments charging crimes without there being evidence 


before said grand jury which would in any degree justify the finding 
and filing of such indictments. 
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“No.6. I charge him with being guilty of oppression in corruptly 
procuring indictments from the nd jury in said district charging 
reputable citizens with crime, although there was no evidence 
the grand jury which would in the least warrant such charges.” 

These charges were intended to cover the indictment found against 
Representative BUCHANAN, with others, charging them with conspira 
to restrain trade. Knowing that the House was very much concern 
to ascertain whether a Member had been questioned in another place 
for utterances of his on the floor of the House, the undersigned, as a 
member of the subcommittee, has given careful consideration to all the 
evidence, so far as it relates to the finding of this indictment, and has 
concluded that while there is evidence before the committee to show 
that testimony was taken before the grand jury relating to the indict- 
ment and the persons against whom it was found, ranging over a period 
of several months prior to the indictment, yet there was no testimony 
before the subcommittee to show either the relevancy of the evidence 
before the grand jury or the sufficiency thereof. 

In reference to Representative BUCHANAN'Ss indictment, attention is 
directed to these significant facts: 

(a) The Department of Justice has failed to prosecute the Metro- 
politan Tobacco Co., although its own investigator, Mr. Marshall's as- 
sistant, Mr. Thompson, found and reported it had and was continuin 
to violate the antitrust jaw. (See also testimony of Ochs, Locher, an 
Wolf.) Yet it did indict a Member of Congress and others of the peace 
council, opposing the sale of munitions of war and the program of 

reparedness by means of speeches and literature, under the antitrust 


aw. 

(b) The Indictment itself is vague and indefinite, stating no specific 
fact either as to manufacturers, articles restrained, or places where 
strikes have been incited. 

(c) The testimony of grand jurors discloses (1) that Mr. Bo- 
CHANAN'S name was handed in by the district attorney with others, 
and that he was indicted with them in a “ bunch"; (2) that no name 
was added by the grand jury and no name taken away; ® that Rep- 
resentative BUCHANAN as president and Mr. Taylor as his successor 
were indicted, but the secretary and treasurer and other officers were 
not; (4) that Mr. Marshall summed up the law, and that his assistant, 
Mr. Sarfaty, summed up the evidence; (5) that this was unsual unless 
requested by the jury; and (6) that the jurors discussed in the grand 
jury the impeachment of Mr. Marshall by Representative BUCHANAN 
on the floor of the House. 

(d) Henry A. Wise, former district attorney, testified that the grand 
jury is “ worth a 2-cent piece”; in other words, that it is merely a 
rubber stamp or cash register manipulated by the district attorney. 

In short, with reference to the indictment of Mr. BUCHANAN, all the 
surrounding circumstances lead to the conviction that the production 
of the grand Jury minutes so strenuously denied the subcommittee, 
or the trial of this case, will disclose that he is the victim of hostile 
political and financial interests who feared the campaign begun by 
the Peace Council, through labor organizations, aga: st the prone: 
ganda of preparedness and the sale of war materials and supplies to 
any of the nations now engaged in the European conflict. 

roup F contains nine specific charges, all practically included in 
No. 25, which is as follows: 

“No. 25. I charge him with having employed the powers of his 
office for the purpose of shielding and to prevent the e re of un- 
lawful and improper conduct of one James W. Osborne in relation to 
facts involved in civil litigation, which was pending in the State 
court in the State of New York.” . 

This charge is intended to cover Mr. Marshall's use of the power of 
his office to assist his associate and friend, Mr. James W. Osborne, 
charged with seduction and breach of promise in a civil suit. In 
order that his favoritism may_be seen in its proper 2 all 
that is necessary is to contrast Mr. Marshall's action in the Rae Tanzer 
case with his action in the New York Tribune case. It is to be noted 
that in each case he deals with section 215, Criminal Code, which pro- 
hibits schemes or artifices to defraud by the use of the mails. 


THE RAB TANZER CASE. 


A virtuous young Jewess, Rae Tanzer, living with her two sisters, 
through a flirtation met with a person giving his name as “Oliver 
Osborne,” somewhere on the streets of the city of New York, and 
subsequently went with him io Plainfield, N. J., where the injuries 
complained of occurred. Their relations continued for some time 
afterwards. Before bringing a civil suit, she claims to have dis- 
covered that Oliver Osborne was James W. Osborne, and she addressed 
him the following letter: 


Sunpay, December 27, 191}. 


Mr. James W. OSBORNE, Esq., 
115 Broadway, City. 

Dear Otrver: Trying to change your mind? It's too late. 
have ruined my life, and I hold you to your promises. 

I have ropt this trouble to myself, but I can't stand it any longer; 
therefore I'll have to seek help through other sources. I have waited 
this while thinking you would be reasonable and consider what this 
means to me. > 

I want no pubiicity, for there’s still a little pride left in me, al- 
though you have taken most out of me. My meeting you Christmas 
eve was my chance. Taken by surprise, weren't you? Was as near 
to you on several other occasions before then, but didn’t want to be 
bold. Will tell you when and how some time. 

Did 1 get the letter you never sent me? Well, I still have the ones 
you sent me when you were the California ranchman, which I kept, not 
for a purpose, but because I thought you were just the grandest man, 
and I loved you_with a heart that wasn’t meant for a man like you 
to trifle with. You know it wasn't for the diamonds (that you are 
still having fixed tor me) or your money. I was always in the habit 


You 


of dressing nicely, but things weren't as nice with us lately. I was 

content. d BF 85 ever hear me complain? In fact, I tried to hide 

everything until everything was in better shape. 

5 zon Koon I was a good girl until I met you, but I was so in- 
» fatua 


with you from the start that I lost my head ey and didn’t 
stop to reason, but always knew you would protect me, for I didn’t 
think a man of your reputation would act otherwise; but I hope my 
doubt is all a misunderstanding on my part, for your sake. 

Don't let me confide in anyone or do anything you wouldn't like me 
to do, for I haven't as yet, but will have to if you won't protect me. I 
knew you weren't going to meet me Christmas eve, but I went down 
anyhow. That all added to my misery. Will wait to hear from 
you until Saturday next, and then I shall not write you again, 

There I stood waiting at the circle. 

Raz. 
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915, she was arrested upon a warrant sworn out by 
sborne before the United States district commissioner, 
c g her with using the mails for the purpose of defrauding, etc., 
by the mailing of the above letter. Subsequently, her attorneys, their 
investigator, her two sisters, and other witnesses were indicted, charged 
with various violations of the Federal law. Miss Tanzer remained 
in the Tombs until she could secure bail. This 1 resulted in 
the discontinuance of the civil sult. She testified before the sub- 
committee that she was 1 to take this step because of pressure 
brought to bear upon her then counsel and bondsman, Mr. Spiel- 
berg, whom the undersigned believes to be a tool of James W. Osborne. 
This tool persuaded her to make a “recantation,” which she did in 
part, but afterwards repudiated on the stand, and made a stipulation, 
which is as follows: 

Miss Ras TANzun: I am satisfied to attempt to help you out of the 
difficulty you got yourself into, because I believe that you were honest 
all the way through. 

I am likewise satisfied that your attorneys, Slade & Slade, and the 
other witnesses were honestly mistaken. I will not tell anything you 
told me unless I have the absolute assurance of the authorities that 
nobody connected with your case will be hurt in any way. 

5 HAROLD SPIELBERG, . 


‘Notwithstanding this stipulation, she has been prosecuted, not for 
using the mails to defraud, which has been pending for near 
and a half, but for perjury, with the result that the jury disagreed. 
From all the facts and circumstances in evidence it is clear to the 
undersigned that in this case Mr. Marshall came to the rescue of his 
friend Osborne, who was in danger not only of a civil suit, but of 
prosecution under the Mann Act, and by eee © bene ops se 
from the State court he has been ruthless in depriving ss Tanzer of 
her rights, her attorneys and witnesses of their reputations, and all 

arties to her suit have had their liberties jeopardized in the most 

grant manner. Indeed, the treatment accorded this young woman 
the clerk of the hotel, Mr. Stafford, and the other witnesses is crue 
and heartless beyond description. 
THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE CASE. 

8 Marshall's action in the Tanzer case with his action 
in the New York Tribune case, the facts in evidence show that the 
aie interested were a real estate promoter, Mr. Mayo, and the New 

ork Tribune Co. The scheme for which the mails were being used 
was to advertise that every person subscribing to the Tribune for 
six months would be permitted to buy a lot in New Jersey for $19.60. 
The evidence disclosed the fact that the land was not worth not to exceed 
$6 per acre, but was being sold at the rate of $320 per acre. It con- 
sisted of scrub-oak land and sand. ‘This “summer resort,” as it was 
desi; ted, had neither sewers, lights, sidewalks, nor other improve- 
ments. The estimated profit out of the scheme is about three-quarters of 
a million dollars. This swindle was reangan by a reputable news- 
paper man, who reperted the facts to Mr. Marshall. Mr. Marshall se- 
cured the services of two post-office inspectors, McQuillan and Schaeffer, 
who, after five or six weeks of investigation, reported the scheme a 
swindle and a plain case of violation of law. ow, what was done? 
Although the grand Jury was in session it was not brought to its atten- 
tion. Although Mr. Watson ur that subpenas be issued to bring 
persons before the d jury, Mr. Marshall refused to do so. At the 
end of the investigation, having before him the reports of the inspectors, 
he wrote his friend Henry A. Wise, attorney for the Tribune Co., that 
there would be no prosecution. To Mr. Watson he gave the explanation 
that he wanted “to let Henry collect his fee and get away on his vaca- 
tion.” Nearly a year has gone by, and still no action has been taken, 
nor has the case been presented to the grand jury. 


KEEN & BARD CASE. 


Contrast, again, Mr. Marshall’s treatment of the Tribune Co. with his 
treatment of Keen & Bard, with reference to this same section 215 of 
the Criminal Code. In the latter case the testimony shows that Roger B. 
Wood, assistant to Mr. Marshall, acting as attorney for the Pike's l’eak 
Film Co. and the Pike’s Peak Photo-Play Co., sought to recover from 
Messrs. Keen & Bard certain films. The said Roger B. Wood appeared 
at the place of business of Mr. Keen and demanded the return of the 
films. According to the testimony of Mr. Keen the conduct of Mr. Wood 
was boisterous and threatening. He declared that he was a United 
States district attorney. Some months afterwards a warrant was sworn 
out through the agency of Mr. Marshall's office, before the United States 
district commissioner, charging Messrs. Keen & Bard with having used 
the mails for Pace of defrauding, etc. Bard was arrested late in the 
afternoon and had to spend the night in the Tombs. Keen dodged the 
process until Monday, and then appeared with his bondsman. Both were 
released on bail. he bail demanded was $10,000, and this excessive 
sum was asked, according to testimony, at Mr. Wood's uest, acting 
as assistant district attorney. Mr. Henry A. Wise, former district attor- 
ney and friend of Mr. Marshall's, appeared as their attorney. Subse- 
quently, in an interview with the district attorney, Mr. Wise brought 
Mr. Marshall’s attention to the facts in the case as not being in viola- 
tion of any United States statute. By reason of Mr. Wood's private in- 
terest in the matter Mr. Marshall referred the decision of the case to 
Mr. William L. Wemple, as referee, to determine whether there has been 
any violation of Federal law. Mr. Wemple decided in the negative. Not- 
withstanding, the case was referred to the district attorney’s office of the 
county of New York, and again, after investigation, it was found that 
these gentlemen had violated no law. 


THE SLADE & SLADE CASB. 


Contrast, again, the treatment accorded James W. Osborne, an attor- 
ney, with the treatment accorded David and Maxwell Slade, as attorneys. 
Although James W. Osborne is charged by Rae Tanzer with conduct 
which was a clear violation of the Mann Act, yet Mr. Marshall not only 
does not prosecute him, but rushes to his defense in the civil suit for 
seduction and breach of promise. He is persuaded by Mr. Osborne to 
8 in the Federal courts against Rae Tanzer three days after she 

ad started her civil suit in the State court, and her attorneys had 
peoe io all Mr. Osborne's requests for bill of particulars and speedy 
1. Obviously, if there was any offense at all committed by Miss Tan- 
zer, it was a case of blackmail and, therefore, wholly within the juris- 
diction of the State courts. Although a pretended Oliver Osborne ap- 
ed one day at the home of James W. Osborne, he immediately dis- 
appeared and has never been found. In fact, as testified to by Mr. Le 
the newspaper men have had great sport at the expense of Mr, 
rshall over the alleged Oliver Osborne. Slade & Slade, who were 


attorneys for Rae Tanzer in the civil suit, were made the victims of all 


a year 
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the op ve power of Mr. Marshall's office, because the; 

start this civil suit against his friend Osborne. They have „ 
chargea with conspiracy to obstruct justice. Two overt acts have been 
set forth, the one being that Mr. Slade whispered to his own client in 
open court, “ Here he comes,” meaning James W. Osborne. A most ridic- 
ulous suggestion, Think of an attorney being indicted for obstructing 
justice in whispering to his own client in open court. But even this 
charge is dented by witnesses, and it is by no means certain that even 
this whispering occurred. 

The other charge relates to the preparation of an alleged photograph 
of Rae Tanzer and James W. Osborne taken together. The photographer 
of the New York World testified that the scheme was proposed b7 Mr: 
Osborne himself in the presence of the district attorney, his assistants, 
Wood and Hershenstein, and a Government in tor. he purpose was 
to trap, if ible, the Slades into the use of this com te photograph 
as a part of their evidence. The testimony shows that the Slades did not 
suggest it, and that the photographer never reported the matter to 
them, He thought it too ridiculous to attempt. Yet these attorneys have 
been indicted for obstructing justice, and this is one of the counts in 
the indictment. The undersigned has carefully read the evidence in the 
trial of Slade and Slade, which terminated abruptly, because the sitting 
judge became ill. From beginning to end it is a travesty upon justice. 
The whole case was tried to vindicate James W. Osborne in the public 
mind, and to prove, if ble, that be was not the Oliver Osborne. The 
record, consisting of ges, discloses that not a page contains any 
effort to prove either of these overt acts on the part of Slade & Slade. 
Not a reference was made in the trial to the use of the composite photo- 


graph. 
THE SAFFORD CASE. 


Finally, contrast Mr. Marshall's conduct with reference to the crime 
. Frank J. Safford was clerk in the hotel at which 
borne” and Rae Tanzer registered. 
He appéared before the commissioner as an unwilling witness and 
identified James W. Osborne as Oliver Osborne. For so doing Mr. 
Marshail has had him indicted and tried for perjury. The undersigned 
has carefully read the record in the Safford case and again wishes to 
state that it is a rank travesty upon justice. The case from beginning 
to end was manifestly conduct with the sole purpose of clearin, 
James W. Osborne, if possible, in the public mind from the charge o 
being the Oliver Osborne who seduced Rae Tanzer. Attention is also 
directed to the fact that the judge in that case was Let yg og unfair, 
6 that bad no place in the case, and in h 
tions to the jury argued the case as Mr. Osborne's attorney, going out- 
side of the record to convince tas qon that James W. Osborne was not 
Oliver Osborne. The jury found ord ty, but recommended him 
to the 3 of the court. Subsequently, upon appeal, the decision 
was reversed, the court holding the defendant had a right to be tried 
according to the rules of law and evidence. 

In contrast with the treatment of Mr. Safford, who testified in a 
case, It is interesting to note that the first procedure against him was 
an affidavit by one Mayhew, a post-office inspector, who admitted upon 
the stand that he had no knowledge whatever of the facts to which 
he made an affidavit, and when asked why he made it replied that he 
was directed to do so by Mr. Roger B. Wood, assistant district attorney, 
and Mr. Marshall has disclosed the fact that he had full knowledge of 
this case and approves of everything his assistants have done in court. 


ABUSE OF AGENCIES OF JUSTICE. 


In order to condense this statement it is necessary to refer to these 
matters withont going into detail. There is neither time nor space to 
refer to the testimony as to the misuse of power on the part of the dis- 
trict attorney in the use he makes of the nd jury, of subpenas, and 
of indictments for conspiracy. The use of these agencies of justice by 
this district attorney's office has created a state of terror in this juris- 
diction. While it can not be said that Mr. Marshall is the author of 
this abuse of power in the use of these agencies of justice, it is in evi- 
dence that he has not restrained but rather encouraged the extension of 
their abuse. 

Respectfully submitted, 


ventured to 
indicted 


Jonx M. NELSON. 

Referring to some of the cases prosecuted by H. Snowden 
Marshall, for the corrupt handling of which impeachment 
charges were brought against him, Congressman WARREN GARD, 
of Ohio, another member of the subcommittee, said the follow- 
ing in his report: 5 

These cases were conducted principally by, Eeke B. Wood, an as- 
sistant in the office of the district Seay: rshall, with the latter’s 
full sanction and approval, and without desiring to make intem 
or unauthorized comment upon the conduct of the United 
district attorney or his assistants in these cases, it does a r to me 
that the arrest and prosecution of the persons arrested and indicted in 
the United States courts in these cases, all of which grew out of the 
arrest of Rae Tanzer on a charge of sending a letter through the mails 
to James W. Osborne, with intent to unlawfully defraud, were not 
cases properly to have been brought in the courts of the United States, 
and their having been brought in said courts was a wrenching of the 
jurisdiction thereof. 

It is through such corrupt officials as this that the munition 
traffickers have endeavored to railroad to jail each and every 
individual who attempted to in any way interfere with their 
despicable business in death weapons. However, in the operation 
of a conspiracy so sordid, so transparent, so noxious, it is un- 
believable that the American laboring people will remain silent. 
If they will combine and stand united, the forces of privilege 
and monopoly must fall. Let it be understood that were there 
actual danger the laboring people of this country would need 
no forced levies to protect their honor and institutions. Never 
since the day when the embattled farmers and laborers stood 
“by the rude arch that spanned the flood to fire the shot heard 
round the world” has appeal to the patriotism of the American 
people been made in vain. They have given their labor, their 
lives, and the lives of their sons time and times, and will do so 
again as often as may be necessary to defend and preserve even 
the forms of freedom, They are the ones who have always 


rate 
tates 
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borne the brunt of the fighting and paid all the bills, and they 
are opposed to this vicious propaganda. Only a short time ago 
I included in my remarks in this House (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of May 25, 1916) a resolution adopted by the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor, an organization of about 300,000 men, condemn- 
ing the recommendations in the name of “ preparedness” and 
also criticizing the motives of a “preparedness dinner” given 
by the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association at the Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., to which the Illinois delegation in 
Congress was invited. For inserting this resolution in the 
Rercord Congressman Rarney took occasion to criticize my action 
and also defended the Illinois Manufacturers“ Association; and 
I here desire to insert a letter sent me by Mr. John Fitzpatrick, 
President of the Chicago Federation of Labor, in reply to the 
attack of Representative RAINEY : 


CHICAGO, ILL., June 16, 1916, 
Hon. FRANK BUCHANAN, 
Washington, D. O. 


My Dran CONGRESSMAN : Recently it has been brought to our atten- 
tion that Congressman HENRY T. RAINEY, of Illinois, felt called upon to 
defend the industries of Illinois because you had printed in the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD certain resolutions adopted by The Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor dealing with certain banquets and entertainment arranged 
by the Illinois manufacturers in order to convince Congressmen and 
Senators in Washington that the people back home” in Illinois de- 
manded preparedness, 

The trip to Washington, the banquets, etc., were well staged, and 
the necessary . publicity would convince even the 
deaf and the blind that this was a real, live proposition; but our reso- 
lutions, representing a fairly large portion of the citizenship of Illinois, 
runing into a quarter of a million human beings, exposed the attempt 
of biz business to make it appear that Illinois was like a howling 

emanding military preparedness and the unlimited manufacture 
of the munitions of war, and it seems that this exposure caused our 
Illinois manufacturers to get busy to cover up their tracks, and now wa 

d our good friend Congressman RAlxxr acting for the defense.“ 
We are not surprised that a man of Congressman Rariney’s standing in 
this Commonwealth is called upon to defend the industries of Illinois. 
His well-known fearlessness, honesty, ability, and intelligence made it 
imperative he be called upon to present such defense. 

urely it would never do to call upon een Mappen to make 
the presentation, because that would only look like muddying the water 
and throwing dust if he 8 the selfsame matter that was presented 
by our friend Ralx Rx. he Illinois manufacturers care nothing about 
ongressman RAINEY mally, but they do want the re tability 
and good standing of the Congressmen to bolster up their position. 

Congressman RAINEY admits that he comes from an agricultural dis- 
trict, and when he talks about our backdoor neighbors—the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association—it is like telling a married woman what a 
good man her husband is, 

Congressman RAINEY may have read the pedigree of the members of 
the association in the Blue Book, but our knowledge of them is gained 
by actual experience in dealing with them. 

Congressman RAINEY started his speech by questioning the good taste 
and resenting your action in having the resolution—passed by the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor on April 16, 1916, as printed on page 7800 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 25—printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, which, 8 RaIN RT claims, questions and re- 
fiects on the motives of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association in giving 
pth yey to the Illinois delegates in Congress and the Members who 
attended. 

The resolution does not reflect on the Members of Congress who at- 
tended the pga and it was not intended to do so. The daily press 
reported, as stated in the resolutions, that the “patriots” of the Tulinots 
Manufacturers’ Association were going to Washington and let the Con- 
1 from Illinois know that the “sentiment of the people back 

ome was for military preparedness” as advocated by them. e Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor and its membership was not consulted in the 
matter and knew nothing about what was being attempted before read- 
papat what the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association pro- 

posed to do. e felt it our duty to inform the Congressmen of the views 
bor on the matter, 
so they could form, with good judgment, an opinion as to what really 


The resolution questions the motives of the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association or their disinterestedness and triotism. We have an 
abundance of reasons for feeling that way. e Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association has bitterly opposed practically every law that is now on 
the statute books of this State in the interest of the toilers. During the 
session of the State legislature they maintain an expensive lobby in 
Springfield in opposition to measures proposed by men and women of 
the State that would create a real “ preparedness ”—the kind of pre- 
peoa defined in the resolution passed By the Chicago Federation of 

bor and printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Record February 18, 1916 
page 3200. They opposed such humane measures as the eight-hour bill 
‘or women; the minimum-wage bill; one day of rest in seven bill; anti- 
injunction bill; child-labor biil, and all similar legislation. The 
publish a paper during the session appealing to all employers to 
every means in their power to induce the members of the legislature to 
oppose all measures in our favor. During the session the members of 
both branches of the legislature are flooded with letters and telegrams 
urging them to vote against the working people. Many of these letters 
amount to a threat to defeat any member of the legislature who opposes 
their wishes. 

And it may not be amiss to bring to your attention, and also to the 
attention of Congressman Ralxxx, that because of such pernicious activi- 
ties affecting and dominating the Legislature of Illinois our legislature 
was known as the “ jack-pot legislature(?).” The question mark asks 
who provided the jack pot, and for what purpose: 

Congressman RAINEY, in his speech defending the Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association, says: 

“The organization exists, as I understand it, for the purpose of pro- 
moting the manufacturing industries of the great State of Illinois, for 
the pu of looking after credits, better transportation, better and 
more efficient business methods, and for the purpose of developing and 
promoting the industries of Illinois,” etc. 


also 
use 


f£ these manufacturers did such wonderful things in years would 
it net be werth while for a State like Nevada to attempt to induce the 
entire bunch borers 8 N to move ont eo me ee 
Then, poet: evada would become third greatest man 
State D 


ion. 

Congressman Ralxzx can explain the legerdemain whereby 
cturers are the means of making great States and the people 
are thrown into the 

Now, Congressman RAINEY’S preine is wrong s the foregoin: 
we need not hope that he is abso accurate in all that followed 
when he presented the names and the industries of the 8 and 
active members of the Illinois Manufacturers’ t For illus- 
tration, we will take the Pettibone & Mulliken Co. If this concern 
told the Congressman or anyone else that they were not in the busi- 
ness of making munitions they badly distorted the trui use they 
were in that business and they dare not 9 it. 

We did not charge, however, that the persons and firms mentioned 

Cc were actually making war munitions. We do 
triotism actuated by the profits they find 
of the manufacture of war munitions. Their 
factories are now crowded with work which is being pushed out of east- 
ern factories, because eastern factories are ma war munitions. 
Then Bh Nag he hello, Hurrah for war munitions? 

We that in each instance where the Congressman used a 
to show what good citizens made up the Ilinois — tasiti — 
ciation that an investigation would shew that these men are not a 
citizens. ee did a grave injustice to him when they induced him 
throw a halo of respectability — them. 

Now, let us 8 resent another view of the activities of these gentlemen 
who are ly championed and defended. In all the efforts of 
organized Shee o promote and advance the interests of the 3 
ene insurmountable 8 presented itself, and that was the 
tion of immigration. Before one boatload of 3 had a 
hold or a — to become accustomed to the brutal and inhu 


— 


eondition in 4 American se eae ge another get ge — . — be dumped 
upon our shores, supposedly purpose o y m a chance 
to live and to ald our ind in — 


any slave market 

he hopeless 5 in which $ these unorgan- 

ized, indefensible pean themselves. when left to 

the tender mercies of our captains of 383 will shock the conscience 

ef posterity if the truth is ever — — into American history. 

ow, since the European war has ctieally stopped emigration, the 

2 here refuse to continue un 2 the unbearable conditions and 

—— ression of the employers, and thousands upon thousands of these 

on, unorganized workers are on strike in an effort to secure some 
cancigheation: The answer to their plea for justice is an injunction, 

and the only 32 that need be made as to th ction is that 


6 This action was had in the Clayton Act. 
Now we find the State courts peines used by the employers to do the dirty 
work which the Federal courts used to do for the employers before - 


and the injunction as ap- 
ow are these men whe 


strangle hold upon the tollers. 
Men who employ thousands of other . in Chicago 

resisting the efforts of these thousands to get some measure of tice 

told me point-blank that they intended 25 leave their plants e 

until the t specter of hunger had sufliciently afflicted the wives and 
trikers, that the strikers. would be compelled to return 

to work, —— the language used was something like this. “As an Ameri- 

a citizen and an pe eu eee of ea ele do ihe “they this — — ä 

ut among your str em nears y will compe 
return to work because ‘thelr children 


re hungry, and there is no alter- 
native but starve or return to work? pa The rep * was: We would not 
say that, but you have said it.“ 


of Chi —— —— 
10 workers reso 


N FrrzpatTrick, 
President Chisago i Federation of Labor. 
As a further indieation that tbe working people are opposed 
to this “ ess propaganda, I desire to insert a reso- 
lution adopted by the Bridge and Structural Iron Workers’ 
Union No. 1. Chicago, indorsing my stand on the proposition, 
and also my reply in acknowledging same: 
lut i ly ad by the Local Bridge 
eae ta Hoag nae Workers’ roca No 2 al 
Whereas the Steel Trust and other combinations are trying to convict 
and | belittle the good that Brother — Buchlaxax has done and is 
doing for the people end organized r in Congress: erefore be it 
Resolved, That Local Union No. 22 of Bridge and Structural [ron 


Workers, hereby tenders him its moral support and good wishes in his 
impending trial; aud be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be spread on the minutes, a 
copy be given to the press, 4 copy sent to the Chicago Federation of 
Labor, and the Chicago Building radios’ Council, and a eopy be sent to 


the international executive board, urging them to take similar action, 
and a copy be sent to Brother BUCHANAN. 

R. L. JAMNCKE, President. 

R. H. Hovtinay, Secretary. 


HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, June 12, 1916. 
Mr. R. H. HoULIHAN, Chieago, IN. 


Desr Sin anp BROTHER: In response to your kind ee of the 9th 
Instant I wish to assure you that the resolu on passed by Local No. 1 is, 
indeed, highly appreciated. Such resolutions mean more to me than 
the mere s rt of me persoually. There has been and is now a prin- 
ciple — apa in the cious attack made upon me D the system 
or, what in my opinion may be better termed the “invisible govern- 
ment,” which is the a: — = 3 co tions and individuals 

ering ple, and, to my very deep regret, 
the . is ful and willing 
ry for me to say to you that if I had pny of 
s that Th am charged with in the indictment in New York, 
strikes to ebstruct interstate commerce in mmun{tlons 
felt that I was wholly gan tg Mano Ng 
to advise strikes has been claimed by or: or for ing 
years, and when the courts of our country denied bor its constitutional 
TESIS and ane bees the laws already on the statute books, the Congress 
the United States, with the view of remov! all doubt of labor's 
rights. in this regard, the Clayton Act. y indictment in New 
York ts in direct Sola on of the provisions of the tay ton Act, and the 
disposition of this indictment by the courts is, therefore, of vital inter- 
est to the trade-union movement. 

However, I never thought it proper—and it would have been con- 
trary to my policy as a worker for the advancement of the Interests of 
the working people and as a representative trade-unionist—to butt into 
matters in the way of an industrial strife that I was not directly con- 
nected with in an official capacity, and as you know, I have been some- 
what 9 in regard to ling strikes. Anyway, I never thought 
about advil OTTAR overs e in 3 ing or elsewhere to strike 

my activities in Labor’s National Peace Council, nor did E know of 
anything like that being done by any official of the council, nor even, in 
fact, anyone pretending to represent Laber's National Peace Council. I 
made an investigation on my own part, and the information I have 
obtained is that this a frame-up from start to finish; that no one did 
advise strikes who was connec with or in any way represented Labor’s 
oa Peace Couneil, nor was there any money avallable for 


purpose. 
I was of the opinion at the time that I wee attacked by the news- 

papers and following that the mdictment in New York that it was a 

plan to coerce those who were to Nize the sentiment that 

existed among the wageworkers of the coun 

tion 7 tas S 

to exercise an influence to secure tion that would protect 

the rights of the wageworkers as defined by our Revolutionary fore- 

fathers. I have wielded a greater influence in that direction than I had 


ever ho to myself, or suppose anyone else that knew me, and no 
doubt the agents of plutecracy became alarmed that m >r efforts might 
result in some real moeratic legislation that would stop them in 


plundering the wealth producers the country and therefore it was 
easy for tt e munition manufacturers to seeure the support of the bene- 
ficiaries of 1 criminal rich and their agents. 

I have Members of Congress and single taxers throughout 
the ‘country in v0 unteer their m support, and one or two of my 
friends have offered financial assistance, but local No. 1 is the only 
labor union that expressed the true sentiment by resolution that would 
tend to 8 one fok believe that labor real Diei that this 
was their In the impeachment oh rn ye into con- 
Prep any. small, Umited, resources, and t he fact ae Snowden 

eked up by the “system” with unlimited financial re- 
aren eran the new: apers as es mouthpleces, and the rong ig mt 
an artful and w 1785 5 tool, I have had wonderful success and feel 
somewhat optimistic in regard to the matter, as I believe that T ei 
have won a victory in the end, and in Kanes ei the victory will have 
rendered a service to the masses of the peo people fn some degree at least 
by stopping one of the most vicious pra in our department of 


pa bre 3 
el for finances, but 5 
am going to pal tin aug e ny further assistance. My attorneys 
—.— advised me that I ought to the D. to recover substantial damages 
for the libels that have been 8 8 me by the newspapers 
of the country, and therefore te come out of this 
fight in good shape. While 9 — impeachment investigation 
and making it very unpleasant for . Marshall I learned that about 
all the pho wer in New York ot who might be put in the class of 
the house of Morgan and the Wall 
and financial 


ns and wrote to 
F that action on 
—.— Marshall — A delayed until 
after the trial of my case in New York, a hers — and unethical 
1 to say the least. It was another example to me of how the 

g business crowd Anges n 5 5 ire * upon the wealth producers of the 
country always sticks to while labor by its indifferent dis- 
interestedness usually neglects 1 to give its friends and servants sufficient 
backing to make their efforts successful. 

You perhaps know that I am not prone to patting ne 085 on the back, 
and think that the working Pitre ould keep in mind their own cause 
instead of individuals, but I have for the last 20 years endeavored to 
serve the working masses by proteeting ae 8 their rights to 
the best of my judgment isa ability, and I 9 fied in the belief 
that taking everything into consideration I have ad onu a degree of 

success, and I am in harmony with the resolution so as it would 
tend to arouse or ized labor to stand true to those . have been 
and are still willing to serve them by exercising their Influence to 
ed their usefulness being destroyed by the vicious system which 

3 and all the time the most dangerous enemy of the com- 

people, a while the resoiution is perhaps not worded as I aos 
bare A tten ft, yet it has in it the spirit that fs necessary to 
stallized and exercised in order that labor may secure justice, 
oe de net expect that it will be necessary for me to ask for or accept 
financial aid unless there are developments that I do not anticipate at 
this time. Of course I believe that you and other friends that know 
me and have given this matter proper consideration, without permitting 


- 
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the scurrilous press to deceive you, understand that I am not pro- 
German. I am strictly neutral, and my sympathies go out to the masses 
of the people of all those war-stricken nations. am pro-American, 
and have a keen desire to be of service in protecting the American 
propia against the vicious propagsuds being carried on to create a 
military spirit in this country which will destroy democracy and turn 
this Government over to one of the most dangerous influences that eyer 
confronted the people in the history of the world, and to that end I 
shall continue to strive no matter if I am misunderstood by those whom 
I am endeavoring to serve. 

Again, I wish to express in part, as I have not words at my command 
to fully express it, my appreciation of the sentiments of the members of 
local No. 1 in their indorsement of me by passing this resolution. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Cordially, yours, Frank BUCHANAN. 


Following is a resolution adopted by the Chicago Federation 
of Labor, September 2, 1916: 


Whereas the elections are close at hand, men and women of labor 
should accept this opportunity. regardless of party, in furthering the 
nomination and election of such candidates as haye stood for labor 
last, and all the time. There are but few candidates who can boast o 

00 per cent labor record, and the first and foremost of them is FRANK 
BUCHANAN, candidate for Congress in the seventh congressional district. 
Brother BUCHANAN is 2 member of the Structural Ironworkers’ Union 
No. 1, past international president of the Structural Ironworkers’ Union, 
He is a member of the Public Ownership League of Cook County and was 
the first president of the executive committee. In short, he is one of us. 

lle has served three terms in Congress, and he has always been true 
to labor. He bas been a stanch supporter and a panar and intelli- 
gent advocate of many legislative pro: ts in the interest of the people, 
anoni such measures being the following, which have been enacted into 


w: 

Election of United States Senators by popular vote. 

Campaign publicity law to insure honest elections, and is supporting 
5 e Corrupt Practices Act, which will further prevent frauds in 
elections. 

The income tax, placing taxation on those most able to pay it. 

Comprehensive reduction in tariff. 

New banking and currency act. (He, however, is urging a more com- 
prehensive monetary plan for the relief of the people, and has intro- 
duced a bill providing for removing the restrictions on deposits in the 

stal savings banks and the direct loaning of Government funds to 

larmers and home owners for long terms at a low rate of interest.) 

Clayton Antitrust Act prohibiting interlocking directorates and 


removing from the provisions of the act labor and farmers’ organiza- 
tions, who were never intended to be subject thereto by the ori, legis- 
lators of that act. 


Creation of the Federal Department of Labor, the Children's Bureau. 

The Bureau of Mines act and the Bureau of Safety Appliances, as 
well as the phosphorus-match act for the protection of workmen. 

Hight-hour law for work done for the Government as well as by the 
Government, and an eight-hour law for women employed in the District 
of Columbia ; also voted for an eight-hour day for the railroad men. 

The child-labor law. 

The seamen's law, which has liberated the seamen. 

Creation of the Industrial Relations Commission, whose recent report 
upholds the labor movement in its basic ideals for the improvement and 
betterment of working conditions. 

Parcel Post System and subsequent extensions thereof by increasing 
the weight of acceptable packages, etc. 

Rural-credits law. 

The Colorado and Michi, 


n strike investigations, through which were 
revealed to the world the 


orrible conditions under which these miners 
were employed. 


Workmen's compensation act. 

He has consistently and actively 2 the immigration bill 
which is now Baro in the Senate. e has always been on the go 
to secure provisions in the various appropriation bills, particularly the 
Post Office, Navy, and Army appropriation, to improve the working 
conditions of the employees in these departments, having aided in 
removing the gag rule from the Post Office employees, secured increases 
in their wages and reductions in the working hours. He was instru- 
mental in securing increases in the wages of the mechanics at Indian- 
head poras mills and proving grounds of the Nayy, and also at the 
Washington Na Yard, and led to the fight to eliminate the Taylor 
system of so-called scientific management out of the Government ar- 
senals and plants. 

He has consistently endeavored to secure the passage of provisions in 
the r bills providing that the Government manufacture its 
own supplies for the Army and Navy, and succeeded in securing the 
adoption of a provision that the Government plants be operarea at least 
to the full capacity before any supplies could be contracted for, thereby 
sying the Government thousands of dollars in exorbitant profits to 
private manufacturers, securing better supplies, and providing better 
working conditions for the workmen. 

In the past Congress he has waged a strenuous fight against the enor- 
mous expenditures under the guise of “ preparedness.” is position on 
the oerion of e ” has been always in accord with the 
position 9 e Chicago Federation of Labor on February 6, 1916, 
when it adopted the report of its executive committee on “ prepared- 
ness,” > 
Because of his enviable labor record as a member of a union, the 
Public Sitios o 7g 7 and Congress of the United States, big inter- 
ests are now plotting his defeat. 

é 1 175 can not afford to have FRANK BUCHANAN, its champion, de- 
en ted. 

His defeat means vietory for big business; his election, victory for 
the common people. 

Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the delegates of the Chicago Federation of Labor in regu- 
lar meeting assembled, September 2, 1916, That we urge all members of 
organized labor and good citizens to go to the polls at the coming elec- 
tions and vote and work for the renomination and reelection of NK 
BecHANAN as the Congressman from the seventh congressional district. 

Respectfully submitted, 

‘ WX. E. PETZORE. 


Jos. W. Morton. 
JOHN J. WALT. 

F. G. HOPP. 

MAY FREEMAN. 
MARGARET A. HALEY. 
Wu. M. ROSSELL. 


While it has been the policy of this o tion not to indorse candi- 
dates before the e we believe that Brother BUCHANAN, at the 
present time being in Washington in the interest of labor, should 
recelve their support; therefore we, your committee on resolutions, 
8 the adoption of this resolution. 

gned. 


JAMES MAGRUE, 

C. A. PENsE, 

J. J. WALT, 

Committee on Resolutions. 
It appears that this outrageous propaganda for increased 

expenditures under the name of preparedness, which has occu- 
pied the major part of the headlines and space in our big daily 
newspapers, has been heralded so extensively to ward off the 
minds of the public from the real dangers that existed in the 
country, and in this connection I desire to call attention to an 
editorial in the Chicago Examiner, August 23, 1916, which 
seems to cover the point quite clearly: 


TRUSTS MULCT PEOPLE MORE THAN WAR COSTS GREAT BRITAIN. 
The war is now costing Great Britain $30,000,000 a day, or, say, 


$10,000,000,000 a year. 

That is . aoe a more Pweg te thing is that the 
war is cos e erican people as mu r week and 
it is costin e British people. 55 N 


The trusts and monopolies have used the war as a pretext for charg- 
ing the American people considerably over a billion dollars for the 
necessities of life than they were charged in 1915. 

Now, when Great Britain borrows and spends $10,000,000,000 in 

a year, she never e s to pay the principal of the joan. She will 
pay interest only, and that at not over 5 per cent in the long run. So 
we may say that the war is costing the British le this year the 
interest on her total ee Hye war purposes, w int may be 
roughly set down as about $800,000,000. 
And this huge sum is actually not so large by $200,000,000 as the 
8 8 ee aag mon 1 1 on boot sugar, 
meat, flour, coffee, milk, butter, vegetables, rents, coa oline, an 
other actual necessaries of life this year. hes 

In 1914 gasoline sold to consumers at 16 cents a gallon; in 1915 at 
20 cents; in 1916 at 26 cents. 

The country consumed nea apr barrels of gasoline in 1915, and 


American people, the gasoline trust alone has laid a surtax on industry 
9 to over $150,000,000 since war was declared in Europe. 
In 1915 sugar was 5 cents and 6 mills per pound, wholesale. The 


is year. 
n the year ending June 30, 1915, 8,625,793,828 pounds of sugar were 
consumed in this country. At this rate’ the Sugar Trust has laid a 
war tax of $120,762,106 on the American people in the past year. 
The Meat Trust has increased the wholesale price of meats about 25 
per cent on the average. For example, dr hogs were 11 cents a 
Borne in 1915, and are 14 cents now; mess pork increased from 
17 to $29 per barrel; dressed mutton from 8 cents to 12 cents a 
pound; dressed lamb from 13 cents to 15 cents a pound, and so on, 
The fluctuations in meat prices make it impo: le to estimate accu- 
katay the increased war tax p on the American people by the Meat 
Trust. But an estimate of $ „000,000 would not be far out of the 
wa, 


There are about 8,000,000,000 gallons of milk consumed yearly in 


this country in different forms. A direct and indirect increase of 1 cent 


a ouni means a war tax of $320,000,000 on those who use milk, butter, 
and cheese. 

When we add to these taxes on American consumers the extortions of 
the Flour Trust, the Coal Trust, the Paper Trust, and the increased 
rents and transportation charges due to these extortions, you see, do 

ou not, that we Americans, though at peace, are paying more for this 
nfernal European war than the richest of the nations who are keeping 
up this wicked and hellish struggle? 

And yet, four years ago, we were asked to elect the present Demo- 
cratic administration on the ground that the Democratic Party was 
5 pene to trust extortion and would curb the power and end the 
extortions of the trusts if given the reins of Government. 

We are quite sure that the history of the country shows no such 
extraordinary and amazing difference between promise and perform- 
ance as this huge difference between the Democratic candidates’ prom- 
ises in 1912 to curb trust extortion and the Democratic administra- 
ror complaisant toleration of all these trust extortions in this year 


If that is the wa 
should be protect 
their protectors. 

Realizing the tremendous efforts and enormous expenditures 
of money that have been made by the war trust and other advo- 
cates of the so-called preparedness program, the friends of peace 
and the friends of labor should avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity in this campaign and.organize in every State and every. 
congressional district in the United States to exact from the 
candidates for the United States House of Representatives and 
Senate the pledge of every such candidate for whom they vote 
that he will cast his vote and use his influence as a Member of 
the House or of the Senate against war trust preparedness plans 
and in favor of peace at home and abroad, both industrial and 
international peace. 

The people have the right to exact from the candidates positive 
and definite pledges, among other things that there should be 
no declaration of war without a referendum of the people, except 
in case of invasion, and that under no circumstances should 
there be a declaration of war or an entrance into war except by 
vote of the Congress of the United States, as the Constitution 
provides. 

That the necessity for maintaining industrial peace at home is 
just as important a subject to the friends of peace as is the main- 


the Democratic administration believes the people 
from the trusts, then God save the people from 
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tenance of international peace is shown by the terrible destruc- 
tive industrial wars of the last two or three years in West 
Virginia, Colorado, and Michigan, as well as numerous other 
places throughout the country. In maintaining industrial peace, 
as in the maintenance of international peace, Congress is and 
should be the dominant and controlling branch of the Govern- 
ment, and every Senator and Representative should be pledged to 
use his vote and influence to compel the executive and judicial 
branches of the Government to properly perform their duty in 
enforcing the antitrust laws for the destruction and rooting out 
of those great monopolistic trusts, whose robbery and oppression 
of the masses of the people are the inciting cause of these indus- 
trial wars. 


Progress and Development of the Postal Service. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HENRY T. RAINEY, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I avail myself of the privilege 
granted by the House to extend my remarks by inserting a state- 
ment by the Postmaster General in regard to the progress and 
development of the Postal Service: 

OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., September 7, 1916. 
Hon. Henry T. RAINEY, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr. Ratner: Complying with the request contained 
in your several letters addressed to me, and also your personal 
calls at the department, I give you herewith such information as 
is available at this time on short notice, showing what the Post 
Office Department has done and is doing for the rural popula- 
tion of this country, with especial reference to the benefits 
accorded the farmer. 

In this connection, while I am sending you the information 
that you particularly requested, I am also inclosing herewith a 
brief statement of postal reforms and achievements under the 
present administration, touching every phase of the Postal 
Service. 

The information follows: 


WHAT THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT HAS DONE AND IS DOING FOR 
THE RURAL AND FARMING POPULATION. 


PARCEL POST. 


The United States parcel post is handling approximately 
1,100,000,000 parcels a year, or over 90,000,000 a month. It is the 
largest express service in the world. It is impossible to state the 
proportion of this business which is distinctly rural. It is un- 
doubtedly true, however, that the chief function of the Govern- 
ment's express service has proved to be agricultural. That is, 
the Government is the principal express carrier now operating 
between city and country and vice versa. The bulk of the parcel- 
post business is of this nature, whereas the bulk of the business 
of the private express companies passes between city and city. 

The growth of the parcel post as a medium of exchange be- 
tween city and country has raised questions which are now more 
or less bitterly in controversy. Retailing organizations of the 
cities have attacked the farm-to-table feature of the parcel serv- 
ice which involves direct exchange by Government express of 
farm products between the rural producer and the urban con- 
sumer. A second and a larger controversy has to do with the 
effect of the development of mail-order business upon the country 
merchant. 

Does the farmer want his new express facilities—which he did 
not have before—taken away? Is he not better off now than he 
was before? Is he not brought into closer relation, into almost 
direct touch, with city life? Has the farmer not been drawn into 
closer association with the entire social and business fabric of 
our country? And does not this make for the intelligent develop- 
ment of the farmer, and also make the conditions surrounding 
life on the farm, more interesting and attractive? All these 
questions are applied from the purely business one of whether 
the parcel post tends to make the things which the farmer must 
buy cheaper, and to expand and improve the market for the 
things which he sells. Undoubtedly the parcel post does do both 
these latter things. j 

And the country farmer is not the only gainer because of the 
parcel post. The country merchant is offered new facilities, too, 


which may more than offset the business secured by the mail- 
order houses of the large cities. Because of the parcel post he 
is enabled to handle merchandise heretofore out of his reach, 
and naturally the scope of people to whom he can possibly sell is 
greatly enlarged. 

In many sections farmers within second-zone distance of large 
cities have demonstrated that the farm-to-table selling by parcel 
post is a huge success. In a number of cities from 3 to 500 
packages of farm produce are passing through the post offices 
daily. The new service has gained a foothold, and its expansion 
into genuine economic proportions is assured. 

The following letter addressed by a farmer to former Post- 
master Praeger, of Washington, D. C., reflects the attitude of 
practically every farmer toward the parcel post: 


To my mind 8 has ever been inaugurated in America which will 
— * t te — . ag te ie 17 
0 
usiness f it gives him the tedline of eins a mail- 
—— business. He finds much more satisfaction and perane Ia in = 
his produce for real appreciative human beings first 
against a sort of com on machine into which his produce, no 1 
„ it has been p red, is dumped. It also brin 
into close communion with the —— — 5 residents. It 
him the feeling that his efforts are 2 
incentive to 88 the best possible articles, 
dence of his patrons.’ 

One of the most interesting developments of the last year 
in the Parcel Post Service is the increase in the average weight 
of parcels. The count of April 1-15, 1915, showed an average 
weight of 1 pound 7 ounces. The counts of October 1-15, 1915, 
and of April 1-15, 1916, both returned an average weight of 1 
pound 11 ounces. The parcel-post act and the changes of rates 
and regulations as to weight limits subsequently made by 
Postmaster General Burleson greatly reduced the rates upon 
the heavier parcels and opened the mails to parcels weighing 
20 pounds throughout the country and to parcels weighing 50 
pounds within the first two zones or within 150 miles of the point 
of each shipment's origin. 

Shortly after assuming office on March 4, 1913, it became 
apparent to me that radical changes must be made if this service 
was to meet the demands of the farmers, business men, and the 
general public. The expansion of the parcel post into a public 
utility of vast proportions is directly due to successive liberali- 
zations of the parcel-post regulations, as follows: 

{3} Reducing postage for distance up to the sixth zone. 

2) Increasing the weight limit from 11 to 50 pounds in the first and 
second zones and from 11 to 20 corp ae serous the second zone. 
8) Admitting books to bad paseal 
4) Increasing the size lim from 72 72 inches to 89 inches combined 

` and girth measurement, 
Reducing the cost of insurance from 10 cents to 3 cents on par- 

cels 5 at $5 or less and 5 a graduated scale of low insur- 
ance fees for ter aran up to $100. 


(6) Authorizing 5 issuance of receipts for parcels shipped, which 
serve as evidence of 


(7) Providing indemnity for partial damage as well as loss of parcels, 

At many post offices Government-owned automobiles are used, 
day and night deliveries introduced, and refrigerators installed 
in order to safeguard perishable parcels. Damage to parcels in 
transit has been reduced to less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
These broadening activities of the parcel post in reaching out 
to the farm for its products for the city table and in providing 
a cheaper and more efficient package-transportation service for 
the general public has naturally met with much determined 
opposition from the business or persons that grew and pros- 
pered under the restrictions of a private express monopoly. 

RURAL DELIVERY. 

At the outset of this administration it was found that millions 
of rural residents had been denied delivery of mail by carrier 
because inefficient and extravagant administration of the rural 
mail service, together with the granting of special privileges of 
service to favored individuals and communities, had so depleted 
the appropriations that extensions could not be made to those 
who were entitled to service. This condition has been remedied 
in a drastic but thoroughly impartial and scientific manner. The 
discrimination against 3,280,000—actual count—rural citizens of 
the United States has been removed by the extension to them 
of the free delivery of their mail by carrier, a service unjustly 


ed, and creates a high 
ane thus win the confi- 


len 


denied them in the past. This has been done by the thorough 


reformation of the rural service in the department and in the 
field, and the adoption of standardized and efficient methods, and 
by eliminating duplications of service and service for which no 
justification was found to exist. 

Since March 4, 1913, over 3,000 new ruraL routes have been 
established. More than 10,000 old routes have been extended so 
that they reach a greater number of people. Since March, 1913, 
the department has received about 3,000 additional petitions. 
These petitions have received prompt consideration, and final ac- 
tion has in no case been deferred longer than six months. Less 
than 200 are now awaiting review. In the handling of these 
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cases the present postal administration has proceeded in ac- 
cordance with its earnest desire to meet the needs of the public 
and to render prompt and effective serviee. 

It has been the policy of the Wilson administration to weed 
out privilege in every relation of the Government to the public. 
The Post Office Department has cut out the “pork” in the 
Rural Delivery Service, and has used the money thus made 
available to grant service to a large percentage of the rural 
population which needs and justly deserves such service, but 
has been denied the same in the past. Under the present ad- 
ministration the Post Office Department had adopted the policy, 
and consistently worked under that policy, of providing equal 
consideration and fair treatment to all sections of the country in 
allowing to each adequate postal facilities. 

In some instances it was found that as many as six rural car- 
riers were going over the same 8 or 10 miles of road daily. Thus 
the length of two whole rural routes was lost in useless dupli- 
cations of travel. These conditions resulted from administrative 
inaction in the past, and naturally every advantage was taken 
of official negligence or incapacity to introduce and secure un- 
fair privileges, promote personal interests, and mulct the Postal 
Service for partisan or political ends. The department is now, 
and has been, sincerely endeavoring to provide postal facilities 
with respect only to the needs of the people and the advance- 
ment of their welfare. Partisan bias and influence have been 
eliminated and action taken only upon good and sufficient evi- 
dence of the needs of the service, administered efficiently, utiliz- 
ing every device and using every means to accommodate not only 
those already served but also as many new patrons as could be 
served under the appropriations granted by Congress. 


- POSTAL EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES. 


One of the most serious problems in rural districts is the dearth 
of satisfactory labor. This condition frequently occurs and re- 
sults often in defeating in a large measure the efforts of a whole 
year of planting and preparation. At the same time there always 
exists, unfortunately, a more or less numerous class of unem- 
ployed. In spite of all efforts which have been made in the past 
by farmers individually and through their grange associations, 
by city welfare associations, and by the railroads, this problem 
has not been satisfactorily solved. For this reason a bureau has 
been organized in the Department of Labor under the name of the 
United States Employment Service. The purpose for which this 
branch of the Government has beén created is twofold. In the 
first place, it will investigate the conditions of employment and 
the labor market and will formulate recommendations for 
remedial legislation. In the second place, it will afford prac- 
tical help and relief to the unemployed and to the employer, 
who is suffering from his inability to secure help. With a view 
to aiding in the practical work of the Employment Service, the 
Postmaster General has agreed to issue directions to all postmas- 
ters requiring them to act as the local agents of the Employment 
Service. The Department of Labor will thus be enabled to keep 
in close touch with the employment situation in every town and 
city. Through the rural carriers intimate knowledge will be 
available of the needs of practically every farmer in the United 
States. The Post Office Department is thus providing the machin- 
ery by means of which the Department of Labor will be enabled 
to apply every remedy in the power of the Federal Government 
to employment problems that may arise in the future. 

Thus, farmers of the United States have been given the benefit 
of 58,000 intelligence offices, so to speak, by the Post Office De- 
partment’s cooperation with the Department of Labor in carrying 
out President Wilson’s scheme for finding employment for the 
unemployed. The matter of securing employees for the farmer 
when the demand for farm labor to harvest the crops is as 
important to the farmer as to those seeking employment. 

Postmasters at every office have been instructed by the Post- 
master General to lend every effort toward bringing the job 
without an employee and the employee without a job together. 

Hither employer or workman may obtain at any post office 
in the United States a blank application supplied by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, which, after filling out and signing, he may de- 
posit in the mails anywhere free of postage. Sometimes an ap- 
plication for an employer and one for a worker in the same post- 
office neighborhood may be mutual in their requirements. In 
such cases the postmaster often brings the parties together with- 
out forwarding their applications. Otherwise all applications go 
from the post offices where deposited to the nearest station or 
substation of the Department of Labor. They are there com- 
pared for the purpose of noting reciprocal requirements and 
bringing work seeker and employer together. This is done as 
fully as possible at each station and substation. From July 1, 
1915, to February 1, 1916, positions were found for over 83,000 
of the unemployed. In the first seven months of the present fiscal 


year nearly three times as many men and women have been 
enabled to get positions as during the entire year of 1914. 

The Government’s new labor employment service plays a pic- 
turesque and important part in facilitating harvesting in the 
Middie West. For each 100 men needed to garner the huge 
grain crops of the Great Plains less than 10 have year-round 
jobs. Hence, beginning late in May, a vast army converges into 
the grain country, lured by the prospects of high wages with 
board and lodging provided. 

The Government’s new facility plays a large part in the mo- 
bilization and disposition of the units of this great wave of 
workers. By far the largest part come from the East. Kan- 
sas City and Omaha are the principal “ gateways” through 
which these men pass and are sent to the farms. Taken as a 
whole, they are a strange mixture of the dregs and the best of 
the country’s manhood. 

In the past two years the Government has helped to recruit 
workers to harvest grain crops by means of notices, based on 
information furnished by authorized representatives of the 
grain-growing States, which have been posted in post offices 
just prior to the harvest season. It is estimated that nearly 
175,000 men went to the harvest fields during the two seasons 
of 1914 and 1915. 


The Postal Service, of course, is conducted for the benefit of 
the entire population of the country, and those living on farms 
and those living in cities share alike the benefits derived from 
the improvement during the present administration of all 
branches of the Postal Service. 


FARM-TO-TABLE SERVICE. 


The Post Office Department has brought to the doors of 20,- 
000,000 rural residents the full advantage of a universal express 
service. The parcel post has wonderfully enlarged the market 
of the farmer, both for buying and for selling. The special ship- 
ment of some commodity urgently needed on the farm no longer 
means a trip to town, for the rural mail carrier now completes 
the delivery, and with no additional charge for that service. 
The postage on a parcel addressed to a resident in town will 
carry the same parcel to any patron of a rural route from the 
town. ; 

From the commencement of the Parcel-Post Service, farmers 
have extensively availed themselves of the opportunity for pur- 
chasing by mail. The department has found that they have not 
so readily availed themselves of the opportunity for selling by 
mail. For this reason the farm-to-table movement was inaugu- 
rated. Under this plan postmasters at designated cities have 
received names of farmers who have produce to sell, together 
with price lists and descriptions of the goods offered, and have 
printed and distributed these lists in the widest manner possible 
to their patrons in the city. At the same time a consistent effort 
has been made to familiarize both the farmers and the city pur- 
chasers who might use this service with the necessary rules and 
regulations. With a view to further assisting this movement 
the rules and regulations have themselves been simplified and 
the rates of postage reduced. The result of these efforts has 
been to create the means for a large and profitable traffic in 
products of the farm which would otherwise go to waste or be 
disposed of at less advantageous prices. This direct dealing is, 
of course, not less desirable to the city consumer, who secures 
food products in fresh and satisfactory condition at prices lower 
than those prevailing in city markets. 

No statistics have been compiled which show the volume of 
parcel-post traffic to and from rural districts. It is self-evident 
that the parcel post has benefited the farmers especially, as 
they represent the class which prior to the establishment of 
parcel post had no express facilities. It is reasonable to assume 
that the parcel-post business of farmers constitutes the impor- 
tant part of the Nation’s parcel-post business, and it is steadily 
on the increase. Parcels are being handled in the mails at the 
present time at the annual rate of more than one billion. 

The present administration has enlarged and improved the 
parcel post for the farmer by reducing the rates of postage, by 
increasing the weight limit, by providing the C. O. D. and in- 
surance features, and by inaugurating the farm-to-table move- 
ment. 


The farm-to-table movement was inaugurated in August, 1914. 
Nothing of this kind was attempted in the last administration. 
This movement may be illustrated by the plan followed at Phila- 
delphia. A parcel-post produce list was issued. The postmaster 
sent a circular to the fourth-class post offices within 150 miles of 
Philadelphia notifying them to bring to the attention of their 
patrons the desire of the Philadelphia post office to include in a 
list of farm producers all those who wished to sell by mail. On 
the basis of the replies received in response te this circular the 
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parcel-post produce list was prepared and distributed free in 
Philadelphia on application. 

Patrons of the Philadelphia post office were notified by cir- 
culars distributed by carriers that this list was available at the 
post office. The plan followed at Philadelphia was carried out 
in much the same way at each of the following post Aces, which 
were designated to engage in the farm-to-table movement: 

Birmingham, Ala.; Los Angeles, Cak; San Francisco, Cal. ; 
Denver, Colo.; Hartford, Conn.; Washington, D. C.; Athens, 
Ga.; Atlanta, Ga.; Chicago, III.; Rock Island, III.; Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Louisville, Ky.; New Orleans, La.; Baltimore, Md.; Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Lawrence, Mass.; Lynn, Mass.; Detroit, Mich. ; Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; St. Paul, Minn. ; Kansas City, Mo.; St. Louis, 
Mo.; Great Falls, Mont.; Lincoln, Nebr.; Brooklyn, N. X.; 
Raleigh, N. C.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; Portland, 
Oreg.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Providence, R. I.; Nashville, Tenn.; 
Austin, Tex.; Dallas, Tex.; Galveston, Tex.; Richmond, Va.; 
Seattle, Wash. ; and La Crosse, Wis. : 

No figures are available as to the volume of trafic induced 
by the farm-to-table movement, but I am sending you a copy of 
a public statement issued by the department April 3, 1915, which 
will give you in a general way an idea of the extent of the farm- 
to-table business at that time. I am of the opinion that there 
has been a natural and steady increase in the movement of farm 
products by parcel post since this statement was issued. 

In addition to the circulars referred to, farmers and city 
purchasers are informed of the rules and regulations by the 
postmaster, post-office clerks, and city letter carriers; algo by 
the free distribution of a pamphlet entitled “ Postal Informa- 
tion,” a copy of which is being forwarded. The Third Assistant 
Postmaster General issues a circular regarding the rates of 
postage and conditions of mailability, and Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
611 of the Department of Agriculture has been very widely dis- 
tributed. Copies of these pamphlets are being sent under sepa- 
rate cover. 

With a view to educating the public to the facilities offered by 
the post-office service and to inducing them to cooperate more 
fully with the postal authorities, the Official Postal Guide, which 
was formerly sold at $3.50, is being sold this year at 75 cents, 
and an abridged Guide may be obtained for 15 cents. A copy 
of the Guide for 1916 is being forwarded separately. 

When the parcel post was first established the rate of postage 
for the-first zone was 5 cents for the first pound and 8 cents for 
each additional pound ; it is now 5 cents for the first pound and 
1 cent for each additional pound. For the second zone the rate 
was 6 cents for the first pound and 4 cents for each additional 
pound ; it is now 5 cents for the first pound and 1 cent for each 
additional pound. The rate for the third zone was 7 cents for 
the first pound and 5 cents for each additional pound; it is now 
6 cents for the first pound and 2 cents for each additional 
pound, The tate for the fourth zone was 8 cents for the first 
pound and 6 cents for each additional pound; it is now 7 cents 
for the first pound and 4 cents for each additional pound. The 
rate for the fifth zone was 9 cents for the first pound and 7 cents 
for each additional pound; it is now 8 cents for the first pound 
and 6 cents for each additional pound. The rate for the sixth 
zone was 10 cents for the first pound and 9 cents for each addi- 
tional pound; it is now 9 cents for the first pound and 8 cents 
for each additional pound. The rate for the seventh zone was 
11 cents for the first pound and 10 cents for each additional 
pound ; this rate has not been changed. ‘The rate for the eighth 
zone was 12 cents for the first pound and 12 cents for each addi- 
tional pound ; this rate has not been changed. 

The principal reductions in rates were made effective August 
35, 1913, and January 1, 1914. 

OTHER POSTAL REFORMS AND ACHIEVAMENTS UNDER THE PRESENT ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. 

In the words of President Wilson, The post office is the con- 
spicuous gauge and standard of what the Government is doing 
or the people and how it is doing it.” Since March, 1913, this 
gauge and standard has been raised higher than ever before. 
Efficient postal service everywhere, equal service for everybody, 
and the elimination of “pull,” privilege, and waste have been 
our aim. The following are some the more important postal 
achievements under the present administration: 

POSTAL SAVINGS. 


The number of postal savings depositors has increased from 
810,000 at the beginning of March, 1913, to 603,000 at the end 
of June, 1916, while the amount deposited has increased during 
the same period from $30,000,000 to $86,000,000. The gain of 
nearly 50 per cent in the per capita deposit is convincing evidence 
of the prosperity of the working people of this country, who are 
the principal patrons of postal savings banks. It is also note- 
worthy that 59 per cent of the total number of depositors are 


foreign born, and that they own 72 per cent of the total savings 
deposited. This indicates growing confidence on their part in 
American institutions. Many of these people formerly were 
patrons of foreign postal savings systems. A recent act of Con- 
gress, recommended by Postmaster General Burleson, raises the 
limit of deposit by any one person from $500 to $1,000, exclusive 
of accumulated interest. This immediately resulted in a pro- 
nounced increased in deposits. It is estimated that the $500 
limit placed in the original postal savings law of 1910 turned 
away aS much money as was accepted. The Postal Savings 
System as a whole has been brought to a self-sustaining basis 
and for the past three years has yielded a substantial profit. 
MONEY ORDERS. 


Postal money orders have been made payable at any post oflice 
in the United States, thus adding materially to the convenience 
of many thousands of postal patrons. Formerly they were pay- 
able only at the post office upon which drawn. 

CITY MAIL DELIVERY, 


The delivery of mail in cities has been extended to over 5,000,- 
000 additional patrons of post offices, including 243 cities which 
heretofore had never had mail delivery. At six of the larger 
cities Government-owned automobiles have been in operation 
for the past year in the delivery and collection of mail in place 
of contract machines, thus providing flexibility of service during 
emergencies, 

MAIL TRANSPORTATION. 

Mail transportation has been increased on 6,248 miles of 
railroad and 421,158 miles on domestic steamboats. To give mail 
service to towns and villages not located upon railroads, 1,811 
star routes have been put in operation. 

FOREIGN MAIL SERVICE. 


The betterment of the Postal Service with South and Central 
American countries has been given special consideration in view 
of the close commercial relations existing between the United 
States and those countries. Parcel-post and money-order conven- 
tions, which will greatly improve the facilities of exchange, have 
recently been negotiated with Brazil and Argentina, the two 
largest of the South American Republics, The Parcel-Post Serv- 
ice has been extended to five other countries, including China, 
with its population of more than 400,000,000, and improvements 
have been made in the service under treaties already existing. 
The weight of the parcel-post mails dispatched to foreign coun- 
tries during the fiscal year 1916 increased 87 per cent over that 
dispatched during the previous year, while the increase to Cen- 
tral and South America was 101 per cent. Six treaties have 
been concluded, establishing the 2-cent letter rate from the 
United States to the Bahamas, Barbados, British Honduras, 
Dutch West Indies, the Leeward Islands, and British Guiana. 
The Postmaster General is very anxious to secure a 2-cent letter 
rate throughout the Western Hemisphere, which will materially 
assist in the development of commerce with Latin American 
nations, and is sparing no effort in negotiating the necessary 
treaties to that end. 

POSTAL EMPLOYERS. 

Salaries of post-office clerks, city and rural carriers, and 
railway mail clerks haye been increased to the aggregate extent 
of nearly $15,000,000. Since March, 1913, 1,000 new steel mail 
cars have been placed in service, thus affording greater protec- 
tion to the lives of postal clerks. The new liability law grants 
leave with pay to railway mail clerks for injuries sustained while 
on duty, and provides relief for their relatives or legal repre- 
sentatives in case of death. 

CIVIL SERVICE—MERIT AND EFFICIENCY. 

At the very inception of this administration not only postal 
employees but postal officials were given to understand that 
they would be expected to do a full day’s work. Postmasters 
are required to devote at least eight hours a day to their official 
duties instead of leaving these responsibilities to subordinates. 

Scrupulous observance of the spirit and letter of civil service 
has been maintained, and an earnest effort made to extend and 
perfect the system throughout the Postal Service. In making 
assignments and promotions in the Postal Service the aim has 
been to eliminate partisanship and recognize merit and efficiency. 

GOOD BUSINESS MANAGEMENT, 

A total surplus of $12,500,000 has been paid into the Treasury 
during the present postal administration up to June 30, 1916. 
This has been accomplished through a more efficient management 
of the service, and at the same time the Postal Service has been 
greatly extended and improved, as shown in the above résumé. 
During the eight years, 1905-1912, an aggregate postal deficit 
of $74,600,000 was reported. 

With assurances of esteem and best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, yours, 
A. S. BURLESON. 
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Nation Again to be Tested as in Civil asia eerie 
Active and Must be Crushed, Says e Wilson in 
Plea for True Americanism. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LADISLAS LAZARO, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 15, 1916. 


Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor I include a speech by the President, deliv- 
ered on Wednesday, June 14, 1916. 

The speech is as follows: 


SPEECH OF PRESIDENT WILSON. 


Mr. Secretary, ladies, and gentlemen, I have not come here 
this afternoon with the purpose of delivering to you an elaborate 
address. It seems to me that the day is sufficiently eloquent 
already with the meaning which it should convey to us. The 
spectacle of the morning has been a very moving spectacle 
indeed—an almost unpremeditated outpouring of thousands of 
sober citizens to manifest their interest in the safety of the 
country and the sacredness of the flag which is its embiem. 

I need not remind you how much sentiment has been poured 
out in honor of the flag of the United States. Sometimes we 
have been charged with being a very sentimental people, fond of 
expressing in general rhetorical phrases prnciples not suffi- 
ciently defined in action, and I dare say there have been times of 
happy and careless ease in this country when all that it has 
been necessary to do for the honor of the flag was to put our 
sentiments into poetic expressions, into the words that for the 
time being satisfied our hearts. 

NOT A DAY OF SENTIMENT. 


But this is not a day of sentiment. Sentiment is a propulsive 
power, but it does not propel in the way that is serviceable to 
the Nation, unless it have a definite purpose before it. This is 
not merely a day of sentiment. It is a day of purpose. 

It is an eloquent symbol of the unity of our history that upon 
this monument which commemorates the man who did most to 
establish the American Union we should have hoisted those stars 
that have so multiplied since his time, associated with those lines 
of red and white, which mean all that is pure in our purpose 
and all that is red in our blood in the service of a Nation whose 
history has been full of inspiration because of his example. 

But Washington was one of the least sentimental men that 
America has ever produced. The thing that thrills me about 
Washington is that he is impatient of any sentiment that has 
not got definite purpose in it. His letters run along the lines of 
action, not merely along the mere lines of sentiment, and the 
most inspiring times that this Nation has ever seen have been 
the times when sentiment had to be translated into action. 

NATION AGAIN TO BE TESTED, 


Apparently this Nation is again and again and again to be 
tested, and always tested in the same way. The last supreme 
test that this Nation went through was the test of the Civil War. 

You know how deep that cut. You know what exigent issues 
of life were at issue in that struggle. You know how two great 
sections of this Union seemed to be moving in oposite directions, 
and for a long time it was questionable whether that flag repre- 
sented any one united purpose in America. And you know how 
deep that struggle cut into the sentiments of this people and how 
there came a whole generation following that great struggle 
when men’s hearts were bitter and sore and memories hurt as 
well as exalted, and how it seemed as if a rift had come in the 
hearts of the people of America. 

And you know how that ended. While it seemed a time of 
terror, it has turned out a proof of the validity of our hope. 
Where are now the divisions of sentiment which cut us asunder 
at the time of the Civil War? Did you not see the blue and the 
gray mingle this morning in the procession? Did not you see 
the sons of a subsequent generation walking together in happy 
comradeship? Was there any contradiction of feeling or divi- 
sion of sentiment evident there for a moment? š 

WAR’S WOUNDS HEALED. 

Nothing cuts so deep as a civil war, and yet all the wounds of 
that war have been healed not only, but the very passion of that 
war seems to have contributed to the strength of national feel- 
ing which now moves us as a single body politic. 


And yet again the test is applied, my fellow countrymen, a 
new sort of division of feeling has sprung up amongst us. You 
know that we are derived in our citizenship from every nation 
in the world. It is not singular that sentiment should be dis- 
turbed by what is going on on the other side of the water, but 
while sentiment may be disturbed, loyalty ought not to be. 

I want to be scrupulously just, my fellow citizens, in assum- 
ing the circumstances of this day, and I am sure that you wish 
with me to deal out with an even hand the praise and the blame 
of this day of test. 

; DISLOYAL FEW ARE ACTIVE. 

I believe that the vast majority of those men whose lineage 
is directly derived from the nations now at war are just as 
loyal to the flag of the United States as any native citizen of 
this beloved land, but there are some men of that extraction 
who are not; and they, not only in past months, but at the 
present time, are doing their best to undermine the influence of 
the Government of the United States in the interest of matters 
which are foreign to us and which are not derived from the 
questions of our own politics. 

There is disloyalty active in the United States, and it must be 
absolutely crushed. It proceeds from a minority, a very small 
minority, but a very active and subtle minority. It works un- 
derground, but it also shows its ugly head where we can see it; 
and there are those at this moment who are trying to levy a 
species of political blackmail, saying, “Do what we wish in 
the interest of foreign sentiment or we will wreak our ven- 
geance at the polls.” 

That is the sort of thing against which the American Nation 
will turn with a might and triumph of sentiment which will 
teach these gentlemen once for all that loyalty to this flag is 
the first test of tolerance in the United States. 

PROBLEM OF DAILY LIFE. 


That is the lesson that I have come to remind you of on this 
day—no mere sentiment. It runs into your daily life and con- 
versation. Are you going yourselves, individually and collec- 
tively, to see to it that no man is tolerated who does not do 
honor to that flag? 

It is not a matter of force. It is not a matter, that is to say, 
of physical force. It is a matter of a greater force than that 
which is physical. It is a matter of spiritual force. It is to be 
achieved as we think, as we purpose, as we believe, and when 
the world finally learns that America is indivisible, then the 
world will learn how truly and profoundly great and powerful 
America is. 

TRUSTEE FOR THE NATION. 

I realize personally, my fellow citizens, that peculiar signifi- 
cance of the flag of the United States at this time, because 
there was a day not many years ago when, although I knew 
what that flag stood for, it had not penetrated my whole con- 
sciousness as it has now. 

If you could have gone with me through the space of the last 
two years, and could have felt the subtle impact of intrigue 
and sedition and have realized with me that those to whom you 
have intrusted authority are trustees, not only of the power, 
but of the very spirit and purpose of the United States, you 
would realize with me the solemnity with which I look upon 
that sublime symbol of our unity and power. 

I want you to share that consciousness with me. I want you 
to realize that in what I am saying I am merely your spokesman, 
merely trying to interpret your thoughts, merely trying to put 
into inadequate words the purpose that is in your hearts. I 
regard this day as a day of rededication to aH the ideals of the 
United States. 

I took the liberty a few weeks ago to ask our fellow citizens 
all over the United States to gather together in celebration of 
this day, the anniversary of the adoption of our present flag as 
the emblem of the Nation. I had no legal right to declare it a 
holiday, I had no legal right to ask for the cessation of busi- 
ness, but when you read in the papers to-morrow morning I 
think you will see that authority was not necessary; that the 
people of the country were waiting for an opportunity to cease 
their ordinary business and gather together in united demon- 
stration of their feeling as a Nation. 

CONTRAST TO INAUGURAL PARADE. 

It was a very happy thought that led the committee of gentle- 
men who had charge of the demonstration of the forenoon to 
choose the 14th of June for the parade which most of us have 
witnessed. It is a tiresome thing, my fellow citizens, to stand 
for hours and see a parade go by, but I want to take you into this 

secret: It was not half as tiresome as the inauguration parade. 

The inauguration parade is a very interesting thing, but it is 
‘painfully interesting to the man who is being inaugurated, be- 
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cause there then lie ahead of him the four years of responsibility 
whose horoscope can not be cast by any man. 

But to-day was interesting, because the inauguration parade 
of the day of my inauguration is more than three years gone by. 
I have gone through deep waters with you in the meantime. 

IN NO MAN’S HONOR, 


This parade was not a demonstration in honor of any man. 
It was an outpouring of people to demonstrate a great national 
sentiment. I was not the object of it. I was one citizen 
among millions whose heart beat in unison with it. 

I felt caught up and buoyed along by the great stream of 
human purpose which seemed to flow there in front of me by 
the stand by the White House, and I shall go away from this 
meeting as I came away from that parade, with all the deepest 
purposes of my heart renewed, and as I see the winds lovingly 
unfold the beautiful lines of our great flag I shall seem to see 
a hand pointing the way of duty, no matter how hard, no matter 
how long, which we shall tread while we vindicate the glory and 
honor of the United States. 


Joseph A. Goulden. 
SPEECH 


O 


H ON. JOHN J. FITZGERALD, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Is rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, January 23, 1916. 
a House had under consideration the following resolution (H. Res. 


a0 owes, That the business of the House be now suspended, that 
9 be aren for tribute to the memory of Hon. JOSEPH A. 

ULDEN, late a Member of this House from the State of New York, 
Whar © kites That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 

Resolved h 7 
. e 5 the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 

Resolwed, That at the conclusion of to-day’s proceedings the House, 
as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the deceased, and in 
recognition of his distinguished public career, do stand adjourned. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, it is an ancient usage of 
the House to pay formal tribute to the life, character, and public 
services of its deceased Members. The custom appeals strongly 
to Members. Public business is temporarily suspended so that 
those intimately associated and acquainted with the recently de- 
parted may make a permanent record of the virtues possessed 
and the services rendered by men in the public service, who too 
frequently are quickly forgotten in the press of everyday affairs. 

We meet to-day to commemorate the memory and to review 
the services of one of the most lovable of men who ever served 
in this House. Born 71 years ago in Adams County, Pa., of 
sturdy Dutch ancestry, Col. GoutpeN possessed the virility of 
his hardy ancestors and their many virtues which so endeared 
him to his associates. During the Civil War he served the Union 
cause for two years, and from his experiences during that time 
was strongly inclined to all moyements for the amelioration of 
the sufferings of the unfortunate in different spheres of life. 
He took a keen interest in reformatory work. His kindly 
and genial character was of that buoyant and optimistic nature 
that induced him to aid to correct the modes of life of those 
who unhappily had the law. Such work was highly 
congenial since it tended to assuage the griefs of those intimately 
related to the transgressor while affording him the opportunity 
to begin life anew with hope of a brighter and happier future 
and the aid and encouragement of kind and generous hearts. 
Such characteristics fitted Col. Gourpen admirably for service 
on the board of managers of the State Reformatory at Mor- 
ganza, Pa., where he rendered services of considerable value, 
although not of a showy kind. 

About 25 years ago Col. Goutpen settled permanently in New 
York City. His high character, his valuable equipment, and 
his sympathetic nature rapidly won him hosts of friends, and 
his abilities were speedily utilized for the benefit of the com- 
munity. For 10 years he served as a member of the board of 
education, devoting his energies and his time unselfishly and 
unstintingly to the important duties of that position. 

Perhaps the services rendered while upon that board and 
those as trustee of the Soldiers’ Home at Bath N. X., which 
position he occupied for many years, were those which he him- 
self prized most highly. 

Such activities and his philanthropic nature influenced to a 
marked degree the matters in which he was most interested 
during his service in the House of Representatives. At the 


very beginning of his service he commenced to study the school 
system of the District of Columbia. It was then that the vast 
information acquired during his connection with the school sys- 
tem in New York City became of peculiar value. His interest 
never lagged, and he devoted himself assiduorsly to the im- 
portant and difficult task of perfecting the school system in the 
District. It was his ambition to have it the model system of the 
United States, so that other communities might fashion their 
systems to correspond with it. His interest was not confined to 
the system itself. He sturdily advocated the cause of the per- 
sonnel and probably had a wider acquaintance among those 
engaged in teaching in the Capital than any other Member 
of the House, and he was universally regarded as their warm 
friend and champion. 

Not alone to the school system did he confine his activities, but 
he watched sharply all legislation affecting eleemosynary and 
philanthropic institutions and their inmates, and was ever 
ready to contribute from his broad experience and wide knowl- 
oazo information and suggestions of a practical and helpful 
nature. 

It was to be expected that service in the Civil War and as a 
trustee of the Soldiers’ Home would incline him toward legis- 
lation to aid his former comrades. His large heart beat rapidly 
in sympathy with the survivors of that conflict with whom 
time had dealt harshly, so that he was known as “ the soldiers’ 
friend,” and labored unceasingly to better their condition and 
to lighten the burdens of their declining years. 

Col. GouLpEN was a man of strong religious beliefs. He made 
no ostentatious display of virtue, but in his simple, unaffected 
manner of life he exemplified in a striking manner how a good 
man should live. 

Serving with him for more than 10 years, enjoying an inti- 
mate acquaintanceship, I had learned to know him thoroughly 
and to respect, to admire, and to love him dearly as a friend. 
His sudden death was a shock to those who knew him. Few men 
suspected his age. He was so active, so alert mentally, so well 
preserved, so thoroughly up to date that he readily passed as a 
much younger man. 

His services in the House were not spectacular. He was not 
so constituted as to seek continually public applause or noto- 
riety. His work was along quiet lines and not well known out- 
side of the circles especially interested; but those who knew 
him and had knowledge of his activities respected his industry, 
his zeal, his studiousness, and his persistency. He rendered 
services of considerable value to the metropolis which he, in 
part, represented, and which are little known to the majority 
of the people whom he so faithfully served for years. His work 
was accurately appraised, however, and thoroughly appreciated 
by those with whom he was officially associated. He was ad- 
mired for those manly and virile virtues which he so markedly 
possessed; he was respected as a good man alone can be es- 
teemed. His departure was keenly felt and deeply regretted 
by everyone, 

Mr. Speaker, it is a matter of regret that the pressure of a 
busy session precludes me from preparing so comprehensive a 
review of his career and so adequate a tribute to his character 
as the services of Col. Goutpen deserve and as my friendship for 
him prompts. Others will do so, however, and perpetuate his 
many admirable characteristics, I can simply join with my 
colleagues in placing here at this time a fragrant blossom to his 
memory. 

The world is better because of such a life; our work will be 
the better performed by the inspiration of the memory of his 
virtues and his example. 


Record of the Democratic Party’s Inefficiency. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE R. SMITH, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, September 7, 1916. 


THE NECESSITY FOR POLITICAL PARTIES, 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota, Mr. Speaker, the will of the people 
in a democracy is expressed and executed through a political 
party. Our Constitution, by separating the executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial branches of the Government, made it neres- 
sary to have some process by which these separate branches 
could be made to work together, especially the executive and 
the legislative. Therefore, in order to coordinate the legislative 
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nnd executive branches of the Government as well as to give 
the people an opportunity to express their will, political parties 
were formed. 

Washington, as well as other statesmen of his day, was op- 
posed to parties and did what he could to prevent their forma- 
tion. During the ratification campaign men divided into two 
groups. ‘Those favoring a Federal government under the Con- 
stitution called themselves Federalists; those attached to a 
government by the States were known as anti-Federalists. 
Alexander Hamilton and John Adams were the leaders of the 
Federalists; Thomas Jefferson stood in the same relation to 
the anti-Federalists. Washington looked with alarm upon the 
formation of these parties and tried to nip them in the bud by 
bringing Hamilton and Jefferson into his cabinet. This experi- 
ment brought contention into his cabinet and demonstrated that 
something was necessary to make the different branches of the 
Government work together. 

The administration of John Adams, with Jefferson as Vice 
President, served to further emphasize this fact. However, 
Washington, in his latter years, was a strong party man, as he 
became convinced that he could only carry on his administra- 
tion successfully by having men of like political opinions about 
him, 

Furthermore, since the beginning of our Government two 
political parties have existed, though at times their identity 
was not easily discoverable. Intermingled with the two stronger 
ones there has been a constant rise and fall of lesser parties, the 
final result being the establishment of the Republican and 
Democratic Parties of to-day. 

The two-party system of government has been with us from 
the start; it grew and became dominant in the face of strong 
opposition, because of its close association with democracy. 

In a free country differences of opinion on great and vital 
questions are sure to arise, and as they do men on both sides 
will put aside for the time being their differences on questions 
of lesser importance. In this way democracy has come to 
recognize, as the normal system of government, the party sys- 
tem, based on the formal division of the people into political 
groups, each of which bears a party name. 

DEMOCRATIC RECORD OF INEFFICIENCY. 

The party in power, which in the present case is the Demo- 
cratic Party, is charged with the duty of upholding the Con- 
stitution and executing the laws; of protecting the lives and 
property of American citizens at home and abroad; of protecting 
American industries against foreign cheap labor; of protecting 
the American workingmen, women, and children against unjust 
exploitation; of protecting the natural resources of the country 
against private monopoly and against being left to go to waste; 
of protecting the National Treasury against the expenditure of 
public funds recklessly and dishonestly ; of establishing military, 
industrial, and “ social preparedness ” which will increase Amer- 
ican efficiency and enable the United States to perform its just 
share of the work of the world. The foregoing responsibilities 
and duties are enforced under our system of party government 
by the presence of a rival party, whose duty it is to watch the 
conduct of the party in office, to expose its defects, to criticize 
its policies, and, in case of failure to carry out its pledges to 
the people, to displace it. 

Therefore, as a member of the opposition party, I feel com- 
pelled from a sense of duty, not only to my party but to my 
country, to expose the defects of this administration, to criti- 
cize its policy where to me criticism seems just, and to point 
out wherein it has failed to express and execute the will of the 
people as per its preelection promises. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe in rendering to Cæsar the things that 
are Cesar’s. The Democratic Party should receive full credit 
for any good it has accomplished during its tenure of office. 
I would be the last one to detract from its record of achieve- 
ments, for undoubtedly it has to its credit the enactment of a 
few wise and beneficial laws, of which the country will be suffi- 
ciently informed by the adherents of its own party. Never- 
theless, I feel that the acknowledgment of this fact is due an 
administration which has been confronted with so many diffi- 
cult problems before I undertake to criticize it for its short- 
comings, which are many, and which are bound to have a far- 
reaching, injurious effect on the future welfare of this Nation. 

No administration in the history of the Government, except 
it be that of Andrew Johnson’s, has made such a dismal failure 
of conducting the affairs of the Government as the present. 
One serious blunder after another has marked its course from 
the passage of the Underwood tariff law to the enactment of the 
eight-hour law. 

The most discouraging thing about the whole affair is the 
willful failure of the Democrats to see the injurious effect of 
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their legislation and official acts. The Democratic Party, true 
to its free-trade policy, in national convention assembled, un- 
reservedly indorsed the Underwood tariff law as truly exempli- 
fying its economic policy, notwithstanding the fact that from 
the date of the adoption of the Underwood law to the beginning 
of the war in Europe this law succeeded in closing down a num- 
ber of industrial plants, and such as it did not close down it 
put on half time or less. It threw out of employment nearly 
5,000,000 wage earners; converted a Treasury balance of several 
millions of dollars into a constantly increasing deficit; in put- 
ting out of service over 150,000 freight cars; in compelling rail- 
roads to abandon all improvements and extensions and to apply 
to the Government for leave to increase their rates so as to 
meet their operating expenses, though the same*had been de- 
creased by the adoption of severe measures of economy. The 
indorsement of such a law conclusively demonstrates that the 
Democratic Party is blindly and unalterably attached to the 
principle of free trade. Such protection as it has granted in 
this Congress is a matter of political expediency to catch 
votes. During the operation of the Underwood law imports 
have constantly increased in the face of the fact that inter- 
course with foreign countries has to a great extent ceased by 
reason of the war, while revenues, which are sadly needed to re- 
plenish our Treasury, have been greatly reduced. 

For example, in 1916, our imports amounted to $2,197,883,510, 
as against the average imports for the 10 years prior to 1914 
of $1,382,629,348, an increase of nearly 100 per cent. But our 
Democratic friends claim that was on account of the European 
war. In answer to this contention, I call their attention to the 
fact that from the date the Underwood law took effect, on 
October 3, 1913, to August 1, 1914, when the war in Europe 
broke out, a period of 10 months, our imports increased over 
the previous corresponding period by $101,977,779. Further- 
more, despite the fact that imports have been steadily increasing 
in volume and value under the Democratic law, the tariff 
revenues have been steadily decreasing by reason of the actual 
loss of “ dutiable imports,” which now amount to only 30 per 
cent of the total imports. To meet the loss of revenue occa- 
sioned by the enactment of the Democratic tariff, the Wilson 
administration has had to resort to a stamp tax, or war tax, 
an income tax, a munition tax, and an inheritance tax, which 
deprives the States of the full benefit of the revenue derived 
from inheritances. 


Every known source of revenue, “and this too in a time of 
peace and when our imports have more than doubled,” has been 
“tapped” to meet the ordinary of the Government, 
which were amply provided for under “ Republican policies at 
the customhouse.” 

What more is needed to convince the interested citizen that 
the Underwood Act is a failure as a revenue producer; if so, 
what becomes of the Democratic pretensions that they believe 
in a tariff sufficient in amount to provide ample revenue for the 
operation of the Government? If they honestly believed in this 
plank of their platform they would not have indorsed the 
Underwood Tariff Act. It is evident the Democratic Party does 
not believe any such thing. Free trade is the only fundamental 
tariff principle that the Democratic Party believes in. The 
Underwood law has made a free-trade country of the United 
States, while practically all the rest of the world has adopted 
the principle of protection. Not only has the Democratic tariff 
law proven to be a failure as a revenue producer, but it has 
opened our ports to “enormous importation of foreign prod- 
ucts ” which will come into competition with “ domestic produc- 
tion,” and thus deprive our business institutions and wage 
earners of the benefit of our own “ market.” 

Free trade necessarily tends to lower the standard of wages 
and decrease the amount of work that there is for labor to do. 
Under free trade our laborers and our business institutions are 
brought into competition with the laborers and industrial firms 
of the world. 

Is the American laboring man willing to work, or, if willing, 
would it be possible for him to sustain his family on 30 cents 
a day, the average wage now being paid to a Japanese laboring 
man, to say nothing of the wage that Japanese women and 
children work for? The product of this 30-cents-a-day man is 
now being sold, under a free-trade policy, in great quantities 
in our market. Do American labor and capital wish such a 
state of affairs to continue? 

Since this law has made it possible for immense quantities 
of foreign goods to reach our market when the war has “ created 
a wall” higher than any that could be built by the tariff, will 
it not inevitably follow when the war stops and millions of 
men are turned from consumers into producers of foods and 
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that foreign products will come in greatly increased quantities 
to compete in .our markets with goods- manufactured under 
American conditions? 

To ward off such a calamity the Underwood law should be 
replaced by an intelligent tariff act combining the principles 
of protection and revenue. The past of the Demo- 
cratic Party conclusively show that it has no inclination to take 
this necessary step, and even if it did it lacks the training and 
foresight necessary to perform such a task. Its preconceived 
notions of our present necessities are all against such a course. 
Free traders have no sympathy with a combined revenue and 
protective measure. 

Under the pretext that they are abreast of the times they 
adopted the Republican tariff-commission idea. This is only a 
further evidence of their insincerity. They do not believe now 
that the Tariff Commission is any more necessary than when 
they abolished the Tariff Commission created by the Repub- 
licans. It is simply another preelection campaign trick, like the 
placing of protection on 

Mr. Bryan says, “A tariff commission pleases a certain ele- 
ment and does no harm; its tendency is to postpone a change 
in rates.” Mr. Bryan has only told us that which we well knew. 

The Democrats, like the King of Babylon, who carried all 
his sensibilities with him though banished to eat grass like an 
ox, hold fast under all circumstances to their free-trade policy. 

PEACE AND PROSPERITY. 

Peace and prosperity is the Democratic slogan for 1916. The 
sound of these words tickle the ear and the purse; they are 
the stimulants but not the food for thought. Because they are 
alluring, that is no reason for taking them at face value, as 
they can be both alluring and deceptive. Such a slogan serves 
publicity rather than fact, which is their real mission in this 
instance. It does not logically follow that since industries are 
running at top speed and that labor is employed at wages 
higher than ever before that Democratic policies brought about 
this happy condition. But, on the contrary, this fortunate con- 
dition furnishes no proof of the wisdom of Democratic policy 
or any other policy. It is simply an admitted fact susceptible 
of examination as to the cause of its existence. 

Business was flourishing when the Democrats came into 
power, but within less than 18 months it was paralyzed; labor 
was unemployed, imports were rapidly increasing; exports were 
more rapidly decreasing, and revenues were greatly reduced, 
and this at a time when peace was reigning throughout the 
world and our granaries and storehouses filled to the roof with 
the produce of the farms and the products of the factories and 
mills. 

The surest index to the business of a country is its foreign 
trade balance. The past two years has netted this country a 
balance of more than $3,000,000,000. Our margin at the end 
of another year's war will be more than $5,000,000,000. Since 
the war began we have loaned to the belligerents $850,000,000 
and have bought back the bulk of our securities held by them 
prior to the beginning of the war. At this rate we will be a 
eredit nation at the end of another year. A glance at the 
figures will show the enormous increase in our trade balance. 

For the year “immediately preceding” the war our trade 
balance was $613,000,000, as against a trade balance for the 
year 1916 of $2,197,833,510. This prosperity, great as it is, 
is but temporary and elusive. It is but the natural result of 
a fortunate people taking advantage of an unfortunate people. 
Over two-thirds of the world is engaged in a mighty war, and 
we are the unwilling beneficiaries of their misfortune. My 
distinguished colleague Mr. ANDERSON, in a speech delivered 
in this Chamber on the 11th day of August, 1916, conclusively 
demonstrated that such prosperity as we now enjoy is the result 
of the war. He showed by official figures of the Department 
of Commerce that our exports of war materials for the year 
just prior to the war amounted to only $346,045,051, while the 
export of war material for the year just closed has increased 
to the fabulous sum of $1,910,238,672, or an increase in two 
years in the export of war material of over a billion and a half 
of dollars, an amount nearly equal to our trade balance. 

Such an abnormal condition may not be wholly a matter of 
congratulation. This added wealth will bring with it increased 
obligations as well as economic problems, both national and in- 
ternational, which will require the highest degree of states- 
manship to solve. While we have prosperity, it is a long way, 
under Democratie rule, from being secure. Notwithstanding it 
eame without our seeking, it is none the less our prosperity and 
should be nurtured and protected first and foremost for the 
benefit of the American people. Is the present administration 
able to meet the test? To be or net to be is the absorbing ques- 
tion of the hour. 
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manufactures, at low wages and under starvation conditions, 


DEMOCRATIC RECORD OF MISTAKES, 

So much for the Democratic tariff and prosperity. Now let us 
turn our attention for a moment to the administration's record 
of mistakes. I assure you that when I characterize the acts and 
omissions of this administration by the term mistakes I am 
speaking mildly of a subject that deserves to be treated very 
candidly if not harshly. No such record would be complete 
without an account of the doings of its titular head, Mr. Wilson. 
A number of its serious mistakes should be charged to his per- 
sonal account, as they were made at his dictation and command. 
What I am about to say has to do solely with Mr. Wilson’s offi- 
cial acts. As a citizen and a man, I hold him in the highest 
esteem and His life is a splendid contribution to our 
day and age and nothing should be wantonly said against him 
even in the heat of a campaign. It is only from a deep sense 
of public duty that I even criticize his official record. Every 
man who aspires to leadership must expect honest criticism 
from those who hold different opinions from his, 

Judging Mr. Wilson from his official conduct, we at once 
recognize in him an extraordinary man, possessing a uniqae 
mind. On occasions he reminds one of the three flags in a 
picture portraying the landing of Columbus, hung in the ro- 
tunda of the Capitol, all majestically unfurling to a breeze 
blowing from three different points of the compass at the same 
time. His ability in certain directions is so extraordinary that 
it can with the ease and grace of a knight of old make the 
gravest mistake look like a real achievement. He has been 
known to take within a short space of time as many as three 
positions on important questions. He seldom gives a reason 
for reversing himself. However, he expects his party and his 
country to keep up with his rotations. You never know what 
he is going to do next. The safest thing to do is to stand still, 
for he is quite likely to come back to the place from whence he 


started. There is no one who knows him but believes that his 
official conduct is guided by the highest and purest motives, 
even to the extent, at times, ; 


an exceptionally human side 
an endeavor to carry his point, to the 

The only persistent and consistent course pursued 
is that of dominating Congress and his party. In this he has 
met with complete success, for he has not only dominated Con- 
gress and his party, but he has completely overawed and 
absorbed them. 

He has reduced the legislative branch of our Government from 
a coordinate position to that of a subordinate. Under his 
administration, instead of Democratic policies being formulated 
and carried out by the combined judgment of Democratic Mem- 
bers of Congress and the President, they have been formulated 
and executed by a single individual. In my judgment, this is a 
serious mistake, for no one mind possesses as much wisdom as 
the combined judgment of a number of exceptionally well trained 
minds working in unison. Besides, it is contrary to the spirit 
of our democratic institutions, and is likely to lead to serious 
consequences. 

The repeal of the Panama toll act furnishes an apt illustration 
of the President’s method of coercing 
legislation. In his campaign speeches, 
the principle of free tolls, and always added “that a platform 
pledge was not molasses to catch flies.” Notwithstanding these 
declarations and Democratic platform pledges, he came before 
Congress in little over a year after making the above state- 
ments with the astounding demand for the repeal of the free-toll 
section of the Panama act. On this occasion, he asserted that it 
was a matter of indifference whether the construction placed by 
the American people upon our treaty with Great Britain was 
right or wrong, and that our acts in reference to free tolls were 
dishonorable. Not a word of explanation as to the moving cause 
for his change of position accompanied his demand for its repeal. 
A large majority of the members of his own party were opposed 
to the repeal, but he brought their wavering ranks into line by a 
vigorous waving of the flag. But this is not all. 

The President, having resolved to remove Huerta from office, 
seized upon the incident of Huerta's failure to salute our flag 
in a particular manner as a pretext to compel Congress to author- 
ize him to use the armed forces of the United States to compel 
a salute, when his real purpose in seeking such authority was to 
oust Huerta from office. 

And again what a furor was raised over the warning resolu- 
tion, and not without cause, for the President had reached one 
of his reversing stations. No one could tell whether he was 
going to make a complete reversal or plunge the country into war. 
It had been freely stated that the President had expressed the 
opinion that if war with Germany hastened peace it might not 
be a bad thing. Con n GARDNER, of usetts, was 
openly counseling the handing to Count Bernstorff his pass- 
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port and the passing by Congress of a declaration of war against 
Germany. Mr. GarpNer was not alone in his advocacy of such 
a policy. Other Members of Congress were doing the same 
thing, but not so openly, and associations calling themselves 
“ Citizens’ League of America” and the allies had been formed 
in the East. Suffice to say that the President at this junction 
did completely reverse himself as to his marine policy with 
such alacrity that Congress was made to bear the odium of his 
former mistake. 

A similar course was pursued by Mr. Wilson when he came 
to deal with the threatened railroad strike, for having failed to 
obtain a satisfactory solution of the problem he presented cer- 
tain recommendations to Congress with the request that they 
be enacted into law. While it was not a very satisfactory solu- 
tion of the question, it did cover the whole subject; but the 
President, yielding to the opposition of the brotherhood to his 
original program, and true to his accustomed way of handling 
public questions, fluctuated and urged Congress to pass a bill 
which omitted four of the six propositions that he originally 
recommended. Here we see Mr. Wilson in his true light. First 
he arose to the occasion as a true statesman and took advan- 
tage of the crisis to enact legislation which would have tended 
to prevent similar situations in the future, but meeting opposi- 
tion he at once surrendered and eliminated everything from his 
program that would have established a method to care for the 
interests of the public under a similar situation. Eventually he 
used the power of his office to pass just enough legislation to 
avert the strike. This action left the public without any remedy 
for the future. The result of the final course adopted by the 
President partially satisfied the railroads and their employees, 
because it assured to the railroads increased freight rates and 
to the employees shorter hours and higher wages. But what 
about the public who have been left exposed to further forced 
increases in wages and rates and further peremptory demands 
upon their Congress by their President. It is the people’s turn 
to legislate, and they have plenty of time to think it over be- 
tween now and November 7. 

While it is true that the Republican minority in the Senate 
could haye prevented the passage of the Adamson bill, or any 
other bill, unless it was amended so as to include all of the 
President’s program, nevertheless they could not force the 
adoption of such amendments against the opposition of the Presi- 
dent in time to avert the strike. Under such circumstances the 
Republican Senators did not care to assume all the responsibility 
for permitting a national calamity and contented themselves by 
merely voting against the bill. 

Å PEACE AT ANY PRICÐ, 

Peace purchased at the expense of duty and the loss of self- 
respect is like building on quicksand. A national structure 
erected on such a foundation would soon collapse. At the out- 
break of the European war the President issued a proclamation 
commanding the public to practice neutrality even in thought, 
but it is generally believed that the President was among the 
first to violate his own proclamation. If we, as a Nation, had 
performed the duties and obligations of a neutral country by 
seeing to it that the rules of international law were impartially 
enforced and observed, it is more than likely that there would 
have been no sinking or torpedoing of merchant vessels, no 
bombarding of unfortified towns nor churches or hospitals; no 
seizure of United States official mail in transit between different 
portions of our own country for the purpose of furnishing the 
British Government with inside information as to our interna- 
tional policy; no seizures under British orders in council of 
American vessels flying the United States flag; no blacklisting 
of American business firms; and no raiding of our borders by 
Mexicans. 

Having occupied during this mighty struggle for world power 
the position of mere onlookers, with now and then offering, in 
the shape of a legal brief, a protest against vicious encroach- 
ment on neutral rights, we have invited rather than discour- 
aged the violation of international law, the disrespect for 
national authority, and the destruction of American lives and 
property. Instead of writing classical notes for the edification 
of those who come after us, Mr. Wilson could have brought the 
belligerent European nations and the Mexican people to a whole- 
some respect for neutral rights by adopting as a model Grover 
Cleveland’s Venezuelan note to Great Britain, backed up by 
the determination that actuated Grover Cleveland at the time 
he penned this historical document to a friendly power. Unfor- 
tunately, there is not a Cleveland, Grant, Lincoln, Jackson, 
Jefferson, or Washington in command at the White House. 

If Mr. Wilson had had the courage to follow the precedents 
established by this Government in dealing with international 
matters, he would have maintained for his country during this 
unfortunate time the honor and respect of the world. As it is, 


Old Glory is not the protecting shield for our citizens that it 
once was. 

In Mexico, where a few Americans are still trying to guard 
their property, they are compelled to hide their nationality be- 
hind the British flag, for which the Mexicans have a lively re- 
spect. By this disguise our American brothers escape insult 
and loss of life and property. Does any American citizen take 
comfort out of this exhibition of national decay? If so, we 
want his picture for the gallery of degenerates. 

Mr. Wilson’s handling of Mexican affairs is not only a dis- 
grace to Americans but an outrage to the Mexican people. He 
first destroyed what semblance of government they had, then 
set up a dictatorship under the bandit Carranza, who imme- 
diately smote the hand that “ exhorted him to office” by murder- 
ing American citizens, not only in Mexico but on American soil. 
Different treatment could hardly be expected from such a man 
as Carranza. Furthermore, in the face of this evidence of 
treachery, our confiding President is now engaged in formulat- 
ing a peace treaty with his protégé. What change has been 
wrought in Carranza since he treacherously caused a number of 
our soldiers to be killed at Carrazal that warrants our Gov- 
ernment, through its President, in extending to him “the assur- 
ances of our highest consideration” and esteem? If the mat- 
ters in hand were not so serious, they would be ludicrous. 
Every thoughtful American citizen, except Mr. Wilson, realizes 
that the labors of the joint Mexican-American Commission now 
in session at New London, Conn., are doomed to failure, for the 
very reason that Carranza, one of the contracting parties, is not 
the acknowledged head of the Mexican people, or even the 
leader of all the bandits. Why, the jilted bandit, Villa, to say 
nothing of Zapata and other lesser chieftains, has still a suffi- 
cient following to keep Carranza’s army, assisted by 150,000 
American troops, busy. This depraved outlaw not only at- 
tacked and murdered our citizens on Mexican soil with im- 
punity, but crossed our border and murdered our citizens with 
the cognizance, if not with the actual assistance of Carranza. 
Under these circumstances is it not passing strange that Mr. 
Wilson’s Secretary of State should extend to Mr. Carranza the 
assurances of his highest consideration? What a cordial greet- 
ing to the murderer of our soldiers and the civil population of 
our border villages! 

Three years have elapsed since Mr. Wilson announced “ that 
he would vigilantly watch the fortunes of those Americans who 
can not get away from Mexico,” but not once in those three 
years has he lifted a finger, except in pious exhortation,” to 
prevent the raping of American women or the killing of Ameri- 
can men, women, and children. The bones of our citizens, he 
so dramatically promised to keep a vigilant watch over, are now 
strewn from one end of Mexico to the other. 

The administration’s treatment of those unfortunate Ameri- 
cans who had to remain in Mexico to guard their property is 
in line with its treatment of the American citizens who took 
refuge in a certain building in Tampico to save themselves from 
a bloodthirsty mob. On that occasion the American fleet, which 
was close at hand, was ordered from Washington to sail away, 
and, sailing away, left our citizens in the hands of bandits 
thirsting for their blood. The commanders of German and 
British ships, seeing the Americans abandoned by their own 
country, came to their rescue. Was there ever a more perfect 
spectacle of the noble and the ignoble? It was humane, gener- 
ous, and brave for the German and British commanders to save 
our people from destruction; it was ignoble for our Government 
to desert them at such a time. The administration knew that 
these people would be slaughtered unless they were rescued. 
There was never a greater exposure of neglect of a Government 
to protect its citizens. 

We are told by the apologists for the administration’s cow- 
ardly act that it was done for the sake of peace. 

Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, are we not paying too dearly 
for our make-believe peace? After suffering many humiliations, 
still there is no peace. Neither can peace be established by 
pursuing a course so out of touch with the practical side of 
human nature. The longer this weak, vacillating, and anaemic 
policy is pursued the more costly it will prove. We are but 
giving our. neighbors a wrong impression of ourselves. For 
over three years we have been giving the Mexican people such 
an exhibition of timidity and lack of national purpose that they 
have come to believe that they are our superiors in the arts of 
war and peace. 

In the name of peace have we not, for the purpose of ousting 
their President fram office, blockaded their ports, collected 
their revenues, killed a number of their soldiers, furnished arms 
to first one and then another bandit, set up a bandit as their 
dictator, sent our fleet and Army against them, and then with- 
drawn them at the behest of this usurper? Have they not wit- 
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nessed the abandonment of American men, women, and children 


to their fate when attacked by a bloodthirsty Mexican mob? 
Have they not witnessed’ the rape of American women and 
the killing of American men; women, and children; both on, 
Mexican and American soil by Carranzists, Villaists, and 
Zupataists, without so much as a: vigorous protest from the 


American Government? Have they not witnessed the whole 


American Army iw pursuit of a single bandit? During it all 
have they not beheld the head of our Government looking on 
in supreme indifference?’ 

If anything more is needed to earn: the contempt of the Mexi- 
can people for the: United States; it will be supplied by the con- 
tinuance in office of the present administration: 

FIEMNESS VS; TIMIDITY, 

Vacillation and weakness encourage encroacliment upon. es- 

tablished rights. The spineless: policy of Mr. Wilbon has. en- 


couraged other nations to encroach upon our riglits. Neutral“ 


rights on the high seas under international law have been ab- 
rogated by British orders in council, to the extent of making 
neutrals her unwilling allies. By this course Great Britain has 
threatened’ the: sovereignty of all neutral countries. 

A nation is but a vassal which permits a foreign power to 
censor both its official and private mail; to blacklist its citizens: 
engaged im business in its own country, to seize its slips sailing: 
under its own flag for the purpose of securing: their cargo. The: 
British Government announced last monthi that it had placed 
the names of 80 or more persons, firms; and corporations in the: 
United States upon a proscriptive black list and had forbidden 
all commercial or financial dealings between them and the citi- 


zens of Great Britain. This policy not only affects commercial j 


transactions in Great Britain and her dependencies, but ap- 
plies to domestic: transactions as well. American establishments 


doing business in foreign countries have been notified’ that the 


Britis Government reserves the right to veto any dealings with 


blacklisted’ firms. It further provides that additions may be 


made to the black list on account of enemy nationality or enemy 


associatiom of such persons or bodies of persons if it appears to 


His Majesty expedient. to do so. 

Banking: concerns in the United States with branch agencies 
or connections in Germany have been blacklisted because of 
such connection, and even American commercial houses dealing: 


with such banks are liable to be placed on the black list. Under 


these circumstances’ bankers in the United States and elsewhere: 
hesitate to advance loans to concerns thut are blacklisted! Mer-- 
chants: in other neutral countries have begun to decline: to con- 
tract for goods of American houses; that are under the ban, 
fearing that they themselves may be barred from trading with 
Great Britaim and her allies: 

Furthermore, British officials have seized’ United’ States offi- 


cial mail in transit from this country to our foreign represent- 


atives in China: and elsewhere; supplying the information they 
secured from an examination of such mail to the British Gov- 
ernment for its use in dealing not only with the present war but 
in’ dealing with the United States regarding any international 
questions that may arise in the future between the United 
States and Great Britain, or between tlie United’ States: and 
Japan or China, or any other country with which Great Britain. 
may be allied at the time of the controversy. This information 
leaked out from private sources, the Government nving failed: 
to make the facts known. 

And again, by the substitution of the order in council for in- 
ternational law, trade between the United States and Holland 
and the Scandinavian countries has been prohibited! Not even: 
a pound of flour can be shipped from my city, Minneapolis; one: 
of the greatest’ flour markets: in the world, without first ob- 
taining “letters of assurance” from the British Government. 
American ships flying the flag of the United States have’ been 
seized and their cargo appropriated. 

We have Mr. Wilson to thank for our loss of sovereignty. 
His mild protest when Great Britain threatened: our commerce 
and our mail and our business firms was but notice to it that it 

might supervise neutral commerce without opposition from us, 


save the writing of an occasional note as a basis for a monetary || 


claim which could be settled at leisure. 

By adopting such a course are we not doing: something more 
than: postponing tlie collection of damages for the destruction of 
the business of our citizens?’ Does it not tend to destroy our 
independence as a Nation? Who knows to what extent this 
supervision of our affairs may extend; it already extends to our 
mails; to our business houses; and our commerce. Sweden has 
not permitted these things to take place without a vigorous 
protest, and she is a nation of less than six millions of people. 
Then why should: we; a Natiom of over a hundred million, 
hesitate to assert our rights, no matter who is threatening 
them? 


Is it to be marveled at that our protesting notes to foreign 
nations are looked’ upon with indifference, often not exciting 
Sufficient interest to elicit a reply? The custom of note: writing 
nas become so prevalent in the State Department that any one of 
u number of subordinate: officials: is: sufficiently acquainted with 
the form used to prepare one of these notes on short notice. 

We are asked what we are going to do about it. There is one 


‘thing the Ameri people can do; and that is elect anotlier 
President and a Congress to sustain him. From the character 
and history of the Republican Party we have every reasom to 
believe that it will at least preserve: tlie remaining rights: af the 
American people; if it can not retrieve those:alrendy surrendered. 
The Republican Party can be relied: upon to put the country in 
such a state of preparedness as to protect the Nation against 
such encroachments*on. their national rights as we have wit- 
nessed under the present administration. 

The Democratic Party having failed’ to protect tle lives and 
property of American citizens at home and abroad; to protect 
American industries against foreign cheap labor; to protect 
‘American: working men, women; and children against an unjust 
exploitation; to protect the national. resources of the country 
‘against private monopoly; to protect the National Treasury 
against the expenditure: of public funds recklessly; and to 
establish military, industrial, and social! preparedness, should 
be relieved of power: 

, Bully Kent's. party ought to be able to beat a party with a 
record like that, 


| 
Zebnlon Baird Vanee. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
HON. EDWIN Y. WEBB, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


Ix tae Howse or REPRESENTATIVES; 
j Saturday; July; 29, 1916. 


Mr. WEBB: Mr. Speaker, the concurrent resolution now be 
‘fore: this House that the statue: of Zezulon Baird Vance, which 
has been placed in Statuary Hall by the State of North Caro- 
lina, be accepted by us in the name of the National Government, 
and that the thanks of Congress be tendered to the Stute of 
North Carolina for her contribution to this Hall of Fame, will 
be adopted, like tliose offered! on the 16th day of April, 1894, at 
the time of his death, without a dissenting: voice: 

You are all familiar with the history of Statuary Hall, and, 
how, in 1869, wliem it was no longer needed as a meeting place 
for the House of Representatives, on account of the Capitol 
‘Having been énlarged and tlie present Hull, where we are now 
meeting, provided, it was. set apart as a sacred spot; hallowed 
‘by the many historical events that had transpired within its 
walls during the eventful: years that it had been: used as the 
meeting place of this: House, in which each State was invited 
to place statues im marble or bronze of not exceeding two of 
‘her illustrious deceased’ who had! become illustrious: on aeeount 
‘of their heroic renown or because of distinguished civil or mili- 
‘tary’ services. 
| North Carolina has had many illustrious: sons; whose lives 
and characters have been such as to entitle them to stand in 
‘silent but impressive marble: or bronze in that historie Hall as 
the mute representatives of the great men of that State. 

The delicate task of choosing from such a long list of those 
“who: had devoted their lives: to the service of their State and 
Nation and achieved renown at home and abroad in every line 
of public endeavor, whether in peace or in war, and by whose 
wisdom: and courage our civilization had been advanced, may, 
in a measure, account for her tardiness in availing herself of 
the privilege which Congress had accorded her. 

But the matter could not be longer put off and the North 

‘Carolina General Assembly of 1907 made provision for placing 
‘a statue in Statuary Hall, and by legislative enactment, without 
‘a dissenting vote, wrote into the law that it should! be of 
Zebulon Baird Vance. 
Some may feel inclined to apologize for so long a delay in pro- 
viding for this statue; but to me there is a compensating as- 
surance that the State, in keeping with its traditional conserv- 
atism, lias acted wisely. It is a more splendid tribute to: his 
greatness that, 13 years after his death, a succeeding generation 
should have spoken through their representatives in the gen- 
‘eral assembly of that State with one voice and selected him as 
the one to be thus honored. . 
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I have read the splendid eulogies which were delivered in both 
Houses of Congress at the time of his death, by those with 
whom he had associated in his public duties. These were his 
daily companions, who, by personal contact, had felt the warmth 
of his genial nature and become bound to him by ties of affec- 
tion. They might have been warped in their judgment by the 
sorrow of the occasion and blinded to his faults by their kindly 
affection for him. During these 22 years his life work has been 
measured, and has stood the test of time. The judgment ren- 
dered on that sad oecasion has met the unanimous approval of 
the people of his State. 

I feel a special pride in his selection, and in the splendid 
statue that has been presented to us by the State of North 
Carolina, which pride the people of the district I have the honor 
to represent in this House share with me, on account of the fact 
that Zebulon Baird Vance lived in my district, in the thriving 
commercial city of Charlotte, N. C., during a part of his most 
active public career. 

He was born in Buncombe County, in an adjoining district, 
the 13th day of May, 1830, in the midst of the most beautiful 
mountain scenery that is to be found anywhere, surrounded on 
every hand by the lofty mountain peaks, indicative of strength, 
stability, and grandeur in nature, and close by the crystal, 
rippling waters of the French Broad River as it came fresh 
from the pure mountain springs, giving out nature's lullaby as 
it swiftly found its way over its rocky bottom on toward the sea. 

These were the environments which nature surrounded him 
with during the impressionable days of his youth. When we 
think of his strong, well-developed physical form which is faith- 
fully portrayed to us in the splendid bronze statue we are to-day 
receiving, and of the manly traits of character, softened by a 
kindly affection and brotherly love for his fellow man, we have 
no difficulty in finding, without stopping to theorize as to cause 
and effect, that his life was typical of his early natural environ- 
ments. 

Unfortunately for me on this occasion I can not portray his 
life and character to you as one who lived in close contact and 
with intimate personal knowledge of his active public career, and 
draw upon a rich store of personal experiences and reminiscences 
to impress their characteristics upon you.. I was buta young man 
when he died and only knew him in his declining years. As a 
small boy I only knew him as a small boy knows his people’s 
hero. I saw him on a number of public occasions, and his per- 
sonality left a lasting impression upon me. When he spoke in 
a community all the boys, as well as all the men, went to hear 
him. Everybody honored him, loved ‘him, and referred to him 
as Zeb Vance. 

The history of his long, brilliant, and useful career has been 
ably presented, not only on this occasion, but also on the occasion 
of his death by those who lived more nearly in his time, and more 
ably than I could do it, and I shall not now attempt to review it. 

Beginning with the year he completed his education he was 
successively elected county attorney, State legislator, Repre- 
sentative in the Thirty-fifth and Thirty-sixth Congresses, served 
as captain and colonel in the Confederate Army, governor of 
North Carolina for three terms, elected to the United States 
Senate in 1876 but denied a seat for political disabilities growing 
out of the war; again elected United States Senator in 1879 and 
succeeded himself in this high office until his death in 1894. 
These are the public offices which during his 60 years of almost 
continuous public life he was called to fill. That he did his 
duty and filled each worthily is proven by his successive promo- 
tions. A grateful people knew no greater honor to bestow upon 
him. 

Vance was endowed by nature with the traits of a great 
lender. He was able, bold, and fearless; had a high conception 
of duty; was a diligent student of public questions; and, through 
it all, had an abiding faith in and love for his fellow man. His 
success was not attained by any devious route, or by resort to 
the methods of the political trickster. His high moral character 
and love of truth and honor guided him in a straight and safe 
course through the many trying events of his life. 

But many men might possess the same noble characteristics 
without ever receiving such universal recognition and apprecia- 
tion. The almost unanimous recognition of his greatness in his 
own State may have been due in part to the fact that he lived 
through a very trying period in the history of North Carolina, 
when the pubile pulse of the State was throbbing with emotion 
and every public service recounted. I am, however, inclined to 
the belief that it was more due to his great power as a public 
speaker. His arguments were strong and well fortified by facts 
and illustrations and well seasoned by timely and well-pointed 
anecdotes. 

His adversaries were held in check by the strength of his 
argument and routed by the keenness of his wit and ridicule. 


But his greatest strength lay in his ability to translate his argu- 
ments and present his facts in the language that was easily 
understood by his hearers. The most unlettered portion of his 
audience carried home some fact which he had embedded 
there. If nothing else, the hearer could recount some well- 
pointed joke that Vance had told which illustrated his position 
upon some public question. 

But why continue to speak of the elements of his character 
that made him great? Man's effort to analxze a truly great man 
must fall far short. It is an impossible task. 

Zebulon Baird Vance is great in the minds of all North Caro- 
linians and worthy of the prominent place his statue occupies in 
Statuary Hall, not because of his ability, character, his power 
to sway audiences, his loye for his fellow man, nor any of the 
other attributes spoken of by me, but because of all these and 
others I have not mentioned blended into one and translated by 
his noble life into action which, guided by his faith in God, has 
resulted in good to his fellow man, which has led them into a 
higher civilization and a more perfect state. 

Measured by the results of his.active life, he is great, and we 
but honor this Nation in accepting with our thanks this statue, 
well done by an eminent artist and presented by the loving 
hands of the State he helped to build up. 

May many youths of this generation who pause and look upon 
this statue of Vance as it stands in Statuary Hall be inspired 
by ‘his noble life to emulate his example. 


Mr. Bryan’s St. Louis Speech. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


WILLIAM §. GOODWIN, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 16, 1916. 


Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a 
speech made on yesterday before the Democratic national con- 
vention at St. Louis by the Hon. William Jennings Bryan. 

Mr. Bryan has been declared politically dead by our Repub- 
lican friends many times during the past 20 years, and especially 
has he been declared many times within the last few months ito 
be politically extinct, but from the tremendous ovation accorded 
to him yesterday by the spectators and by the convention as 
well, Mr. Bryan seems still to be close to the heartbeats of the 
American people and continues to cherish their honor and 
esteem. I take pleasure in submitting herewith the speech 
made by Mr. Bryan, together with comment made thereon by 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of June 16. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, June 16.1 
Mr. Bryan’s Sr. Louis SPEECH. 


The appearance of Aire J. Bryan in the hall at 5 N E 
vention Yast night was the signal for a spontaneous an ting 


HON. 


and canes as they 5 Ued. 

From all the hall came cries ot. 8 t” Chairman James 
restored order for the opening prayer, pe i searce had the amen been 
uttered when there were renewed cries 97 JAMES 


recognized Senator THompson, of moved that the rules 
be suspended and Mr. Bryan be invited t 2 apenk. The motion was 
wildly cheered, and a roar of “Aye!” siguified that it was carried, 
although there were scattering “noes. 


The crowd .continued cheering as committee, headed by 
Senator Kern, of Indiana, escorted the AN raskan to the stand. It was 
several minutes before the clamor could be quieted. His speech lasted 


45 minutes. 
TEXT OF MR. BRYAN’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. Chairman, delegates, N and paumen I appreciate the honor 
that this convention does me in perni tting me to say a word to the 
delegates and guests assembled. ery Democratic national convention 
is to me a love feast. It gives me an opportunity to meet 
acquaintance with the men with whom I have —— intima 
ated in 2 for now more than 20 years. And appearing 


8 to- d mind runs back to the * of 1 
n m memory in 
was then int 1 e 8 with the 8 


host of Democracy, whose support in three campaigns I value more 
I could value are in the world. 

It was then t I learned to gri the disti 
presided as temporary chairman of this conven 


an — 


ran 
to dnp: 
es. 


ished gentleman who 
on. nee gare to that 
romise, and it has been a 
ppily begun. 


r of a man of 
acquaintance so 


mn e A the youthful v 
joy me to continue tha 


I learned to know 20 rs ago the distinguished tleman who 
the 6 of the . was then 

entering public life as a young man, and his is one of the faces I shall 
conv 


that I learned to appreciate the wisdom and the 
Sena 


After 16 zon of struggle together we won a notable 
16 years o: 
nately, we won the ur 
responsible for the administration of the National Government. 
It was in sole control of executive and legislative departments, and now 
we come, after three years of labor, to take account of our stock, to 
make our plans for the future, and to submit to the American people the 
claims of our party to continued confidence. 

If I have not ken the sentiment of this convention it is different 
from the convention that I recently attended in a neighboring city. 
Our people meet to-day fecling that they have earned and should have 
the approval of the voters. 

Whatever differences of opinion may exist, or may have existed, as to 
particular measures, or particular acts, we are here to begin the fight 
of 1916, a united party in every State in the Union, ready for battle, 

The Democratic Party be entry by independent thought among its 
members, If they ali thought alike it would be proof conclusive that 
ae. did not think at all. - 

arties exist because parties emphasize the points of difference. 
Harmony exists in parties because the members emphasize the points of 
agreement rather than the points of difference. And, as in this Nation, 
the things that the whole poopie hold in common are more numerous 
and more important than. the things on which they differ, so in parties 
men act together because the things upon which they a 
numerous or more important than the things upon which they differ. 
To-day those who staud for the Democratic Party are able to before 
this Nation and not only give a reason for the faith that is them, 
but epee. can defend the administration's claims to the confidence of the 
people, 

In dealing with the domestic problems, our President, our Senate, and 
our House have joined together in giving the country a program of 
e legislation that has no Parallel in all the history of this 
country. 

You may take all the administrations from the beginning of our 
Republic to the be; ing of this administration and you will not find 
as many laws written upon the statute books, of great importance to 
the people as you will find written in the last three years by Woodrow 
Wilson and a Democratic Congress. 

We found the Republican Party in poper with a tariff law written 
by the beneficiaries of protection. The President called Congress to- 
gether as soon as it could be assembled. He presented the pledge of our 
platform to reduce the tariff, and the members of our rty, cooperating 
as the President and Congress have seldom cooperated before, redeemed 
the pledge and wrote upon the statute books the best tariff law we have 
had in this country in years, 

It has taken away the power of the trusts to exploit the American 
people. It has done justice to the consumers of the country, without 
doing injustice to any of the producers who have relied upon the favors 
granted by the Republican rty. And, asa ot t tarif law, 
the country now enjoys an income tax that relieved those who 
have borne an unfair share of the burden and placed it upon those whose 
incomes properly justified it, and who have heretofore escaped their 
share of the se of the vernment. 

As soon as the tariff question had been settled the President asked 
Congress to give consideration to the question of currency reform, 
For 20 years the Republican Party had advocated currency reform, 
It had admitted the need of currency reform, but it never had the cour- 
age to undertake currency reform. 

The Democratic Party, true to its promise and its pledge, 
a bill, and that bill is now a law, thanks to the courage of a 
who was not afraid of Wall Street. 

No President since Jackson has had to meet such an unholy combi- 
nation of the powers of high finance, and even Jackson himself never 
met the situation better than Woodrow Wilson has met it. We have 
just commenced to learn what that law means for this Nation. Even 
before it became a law we learned what it meant to haye the White 
House on the side of the people. 

An attempt was being made to create a panic for the purpose of com- 
pening the abandonment of this porpo: legislation. When the cvi- 

ence, as it came in from different sectlons of the country, was suf- 
cient the Secretary of the Treasury went to the White House—and I 
want to call fone attention to the fact that he went to the White House 
and not to the kings of Wall Street as Republican secretaries had been 
in the habit of doing—and after a brief conference with the Executive 
he gave a statement to the public announcing that, if any communit 
anywhere needed money to e it over a temporary embarrassment, it 
need not go to Wall Street, but could come to Washington, that the 
Government stood for all the people and was ready to protect them. 

What was the result? The result was that that proposed panic was 
nipped in the bud. “It folded its tent like the Arab and silently stole 
away ” and since that time no new panics have been born. 

This great piece of legislation—the greatest piece of constructive 
8 in a generation—has not only broken the hold of Wall 
Street upon the business of the Nation, but it has broken the grip of 
Wall Street upon the politics of the United States. For 20 feat 
ee had not been an election but what a hundred men in Wall 

treet could, by the coercion 5 had in their power, change the result 
of the election. And one who, like myself, has felt their power, must 
be perdonat if he rejoices that we have an administration that has 
broken that power and set a nation free, 

That currency law restored to the Government the sovereign right 
to issue the paper money of the country. The banking Institutions had 
filched that power from the Government, and having learned the value 
of its use they claimed it as a vested_privilege. ut the Democratic 
Party, acting through a Democratic President, a Democratic Senate, 
nnd a Democratic House, has restored to the Government the power 
Heat? had been taken from it. It is one of the victories of this adminis- 
tration. 

When the work was completed along this line the President invited 
Congress to a third task, the task of putting the ax to the root of the 
tree of private monopoly, ‘The Republican Party and the Progressive 


ee are more 


repared 
resident 


Party had talked of regulating monopolies, but instead of regulating 
them they allowed the men who furnished their campaign funds to 


2 the regulators of monopoly, and the trusts grew, and grew, and 


But when President Wilson sent his message to brie, Pa he planted 
0 


himself upon the Democratic doctrine, proclaimed in four campaigns, 
that a private monopoly is indefensible and intolerable. ` 

Here are three great measures, measures carrying out the promises 
of a Democratic platform, and these three great measures constitute a 
record of achievement which the gr fog rg Party dare not attack. 

In their indictment of our party they did not dare to mention three 
of the four measures that embody the economie policy of this admin- 
istration. Did you see in their platform any denunciation of the cur- 
rency law? No. They have not the courage to either admit its value 
or condemn the law. They cowardly evade the issue, but what they 
can do at Chicago is one thing; what they can do before the country is 
an entirely different thing. . 

The electorate before which the Republican pore must now go is not 
controlled as the convention at Chicago was by the expert representa- 
tives of the 5 5 They must meet the issue, and 
if they can not find fault with our currency law they must admit that 
the Democratic Party that they used to ridicule has both the intelli- 
ee and the courage to do what they, either from lack of knowledge or 

ck of courage, failed to do. 

Did they condemn the income tax at Chicago? No; and they will 
have the peop:s to settle with if 8 go before them and pronose 
to undo what the Democratic Party done, and put back upon their 
bended backs the load they carried, and would still, if the Repub- 
lican Party had remained in power. It never would have broken their 
moa but now they are free. They dare not put it back. We chal- 
lenge them to afk ated to put it back! 

They either did not know how to rid the country of the burden of 
peers monopoly or, if they knew, they did not dare to put their 

owledge into effect. Why don't they denounce our antitrust legisla- 
tion? hey must either go before the country and point out the de- 
fects of these antitrust laws or they must admit before the voters that 
our party dared to do what they did not dare to undertake. 

These are some of the things t they have not challenged and that 
baie? Mead not challenge. 

ey talk about the tariff. Yes; but it is a matter of habit. It ia 
momentum that keeps high tarif going. The astronomers tell us that 
some stars are so far away that if they ceased to shine the world 
would not find it out for centuries afterwards; so the Republicans had 
given to the advocacy of a high tariff a momentum that will carry the 
doctrine on after it Is dead as an issue. What we now see is not new 
ower that is added. it is the dying power that was put into it before 


e people secured tariff relorm. 

But there is one argument that they used to make that they can 
make no longer. Benny opon lack of information among their voters, 
they used to accuse the mocrats of eee ge panics when they were 
in power. They overlooked the fact that of the three panics that have 
come since the Republican Party came into existence two came under 
Republican administrations and under circumstances where the Demo- 
crats could not possibly be to blame. But, banking on their voters“ 
lack of information, they continued to repeat that stale falsehood year 
after year. They can not do it any more, for the Democratic Party 
came into power and all their dismal prophecies have failed. 

Why, they said that the Democrats could not devise a low tarif law 
that would stand in time of peace. God gave us enough time of peace 
to demonstrate that they were wrong, and then a war came that has 
demonstrated that even a war can not shake the foundations of the 
Democratic tariff system. 

While our President and our Congress were at work constructing 
this splendid pyramid of performance a war came that threw upon this 
administration such burdens as no President has had to bear within the 
last 50 years: and the Democratic Party, aside from deserving the 
gratitude of the Nation for its remedial legislation, deserves gratitude 
so — 5 the manner in which it has dealt with delicate international 
problems. 

We inherited from a Republican administration an insurrection in 
Mexico. It did not arise under this administration. You will find in 
the State Department a ges Wear: sent by Huerta to the preceding Presi- 
dent, “I naye overthrown the Government.” 

Yes; the Government was overthrown, and this administration has 
dealt with that situation, and the Republican Party dare not chailenge 
a verdict befcre the couatry ou the Mexican question. 

Your great chairman to-day pointed out that our policy had followed 
the precedent set by one of the most illustrious of our idents, the 
greatest Republican President, Abraham Lincoln; and he showed also 
what would have the result had we yielded to the importunittes 
of interested parties or to the threats of Republican politicians and 
invaded Mexico for the purpose of intervention. 

The President will not lack those who will defend his conduct. Aye, 
in every home you will find a mother who will thank the President 
that her boy bas not been sent to Mexico to die In the trenches, 

We have a few men interested in ranches and a few interested in 
mines who would use the blood of American soldiers to guarantee profits 
on their investments in a foreign land. But that is not the sentiment 

ple. The people of this country stand back of 
ene Wilson in bis determination not to intervene in the affairs of 
exico. 


Why, my friends, if President Wilson had yielded to the demand of 
those who clamor for intervention in Mexico, we would no sooner have 
crossed the line than the same men would have demanded that the 
soldiers must never come out, for, my friends, annexation is the next 
atep after intervention has been undertaken. 

f we invade Mexico, these same men will say, “On to Panama.” 
The men who would seek to make this Government a conquering Nation 
would destroy all the Spay fans Sy gained in the half century durin 
which we have striven to cultivate the confidence of countries in Centra 
and South America. 

But, my friends, the President not only has had to deal with war to 
the south of us, but war to the east of us. The whole world is in the 
throes of a war without a precedent and without a petanen Three 
million men have already died—more than the population of 1 State, 
if our 48 States were equal in population—and more men have been 
wounded than there are people living in any State in this Union, The 
new debts that bave been contracted during this war now amount to 
as much as all the debts that have come down from all the wars of all 
past history to the beginning of the present conflict. 

Five hundred years from now little children will be born into the 
world, their necks under a yoke of debt placed upon posterity by this 
generation. There have been meetings held in this country at which 
men of prominence have ur, this Government to participate in this 
war. My friends, í have differed from our President as to some of the 


ef the American people 
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event war, but I join the rest of the 
a e like this we have a President who is 


methods employed by him to 
Nation in tude that at 
trying to us out of this war. 

If this convention had done nothing more, it has 
semam by the s! made in the presence of this au 


its as- 


criticism of the President's refusal to 1 
dents cited by him and ask, as he did, 
Executives of this coun do; did they 

the disputes by negotiation, as our trying to 

present crisis. 

My friends, we do not know when it will be possible to — this 
war to a close, but we do know that ours, the test neutral Nation, 
is the one to which the world is looking to act as mediator when the 
time for mediation comes. 

I appeal to the sense of justice of the American le; when in 
God's time the honor of mediating shall fall to ation, is it 
fair that the honor shall fall to one who has not borne the burden in 
the heat of the day? Is not the President of the United States, who 
for two years has borne a burden such as few men on earth have 
ever been called upon to he had been able to protect the 
neutrality of this Nation and to save it from participation in this 
awful w: ould not the honor of being peacemaker come to him 
and to the party that selected bim? 

Why does the Republican Party, some of whose leaders have tried 
to force the President into this war, come now, when their efforts 
Baye Ae and ask the honor of being mediator between the contending 
nations 

We have a record upon which we can spreal to the people for their 
support, without fear and without blush. I believe the American 
poopie grateful for what this administration has done, grateful that 
we have 2 in this country while war throughout the world, 
will not unmindful of the fact that it was a Democratic President, 
supported by a Democratic Senate and House, who has thus saved the 
country from the horrors of war. 

Who can say what part this Nation is destined to play in the future 
history of the world? I love my party, not only for what it has done 
in the past, but for what it must do in the future, as the people's 
instrument in protecting their rights and guarding their interests. 
When the dav comes for the world’s peace to be restored and for the 
treaties to be written that will guard against future wars, what ad- 
ministration is more worthy of the honor than the administration that 
has given to three-quarters of the world a pete plan that makes war 
A remora ibility between us and nearly all the principal nations of 

e ear 

I believe that there is now before this country an opportunity such 
as no other country has ever had since ‘the beginning of time. I be- 
lieve that God, in his providence, has ri for the United States 
the honor and the task of lifting the moral code that governs indi- 
viduals up to the level of nations and making it a part of the code of 
all Governments. 

There is a picture that has attracted attention wherever it has been 
exhibited—the picture of Christ before Pilate. Pilate represented the 
power of the man Government, and back of him were the ons 
of Rome. Before Pilate, help! unarmed, stood the Apostle of Love. 
Force triumphed; they nailed h to the tree, and those who stood 
around mocked and jeered and said, “ He is dead! But that, instead 
of being the end, was only the beginning. In a few centuries the power 
of Cesar pee amen and his legions forgotton; but the power of Ehrist 
increased un hundreds, yes, thousands of millions ve taken His 
name with reverence upon their lips; millions have been ready to die 
rather than surrender the faith He put into their hearts. He has 
become the great fact of history, the cronies figure of all time. 

o face—Force and Love are 


spent one-tenth as much to 
cultivate friendship as they have spent in cultivating * there 


If t 
erform the task than the pa: that preaches the 
2 next in importance to the fa SDA of God 

I, as a lover of ä want my coun 
of all prizes. Asa ocrat, 1 want my party 
will coms with the accomplishment of such a task. 


is more fit to 
Motherhood of man 


to win this greatest 
o have the honor that 
As a lover of 


and as a Democrat I join you in the endeavor to e to 
— — ilson the opportunity 8 perform this task for the Kaio 
and the world. 


Rural Post Roads. 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN W. LANGLEY, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 24, 1916. 


N The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 7617) to provide that in order 
to 7 7 agriculture, afford better facilities for rural transportation 
an 


eral system of improved highways, 
behalf of the United States, shall in 
construction, improvement, and maintenance of roads which may be 
in the transportation of interstate commerce, military supplies, or 
matter, 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I feel that, in a sense, I am 
being vindicated by recent events in this House. Nearly a 
decade ago I entered upon the advocacy of Federal aid in the 
construction and maintenance of public highways, and I have 
been so consistent, insistent, and persistent an advocate of this 
policy that my Democratic friends in Kentucky, in a spirit of 
derision, honored me with the sobriquet of Turnpike John.” 
I confess, Mr. Chairman, that I take considerable pride in that 
title, for time has rewarded my labors in this field and those 
who in days of yore ridiculed my efforts have ranged them- 
selves alongside of me and have clamored as loudly as ever I did 
for that which has been embodied in the recent good-roads act. 

It gives me genuine satisfaction to be able to point to the 
fact that in the Sixty-first and Sixty-second Congresses I intro- 
duced bills calling for the establishment in the Department 
of Agriculture of a bureau of public highways and providing 
for national aid in the improvement of public roads. I am still 
better pleased, however—and it is an unselfish pleasure—in 
that the seed I then sowed promises such excellent fruit. 

My thoughts go back to those days when my Democratic col- 
leagues in this House brought the 42-centimeter guns of their 
legal lore to bear upon my efforts to prove that the scheme of 
Federal aid in the building ot public roads was entirely uncon- 
stitutional, notwithstanding the fact that in the early days of 
the Republic the Government spent something like $16,000,000 
in the construction of the Cumberland Road from the waters of 
the Potomac into the State of Ohio.. It is marvelous how their 
interpretation of the Constitution has changed, for nearly all of 
them are fairly falling over each other to support a measure 
which ultimately will involve an expenditure running away up 
into the millions to aid the States in the building of good roads. 
Nay, more than that, President Wilson, who has taken the Con- 
stitution under his special protection, encourages the enactment 
of this law, thus guaranteeing its Simon-pure constitutionality 
from the Democratic point of view, and no doubt he will give it 
his approval. 

Nor have only my Democratic brethren on this floor thus 
aligned themselves under the humble leadership of “ Turnpike 
John,” but the good Democrats “ way down in old Kaintuck” 
have likewise largely reversed their former views and now look 
rejoicingly forward to the share of this $85,000,000 which will 
be allotted to the Blue Grass State. Well, Mr. Speaker, after 
all it is only fools that never change their minds, and so I am 
glad that Kentucky Democrats have escaped being placed in 
that class. 

Since the formation of our Government there have been those 
who contended that the Constitution gives no warrant for taking 
money from the Treasury for the building of public roads. But 
they were in a minority in the early days of our existence as a 
Nation, and fortunately they are in a smaller minority at this 
time, Jefferson, Calhoun, Madison, John Quincy Adams, Web- 
ster, Clay, and the immortal Washington, all were advocates of 
road building. And to their credit be it said they succeeded in 
getting some favorable legislation to this end, whereas for the 
last 60 years, until now, Congress has not given a dollar toward 
the building of a public highway. As far back as 1910, in a 
we I made in the House on the 2d day of May of that year, 

“The Government has spent millions for the reclamation of 
the arid lands in the West and is going to spend millions more 
for the same purpose. It may in the future spend other millions 
for the drainage of the fertile swamp lands in the South; but 
here is an opportunity for the reclamation of lands of compara- 
tively little value by reason of their isolation from the markets, 
by the building of good roads to the railroad and river ports of 
shipment. These sections are now entitled to first consideration 
at our hands because thus far they have received practically no 
benefit from the Federal appropriations. : 

“In the early history of the Government the importance of 
good roads for the prosperity of the country was clearly recog- 
nized. President Washington, in his third annual message, said: 

“ The importance of the post office and road on a 1 
liberal E as they Lana — expedition, safety, and 
n 


respect 
facility of communication, is increased by their instrumentality ait- 
fusing a knowledge of the laws and proceedings of the Government, 


which, while it contributes to the security of the people, serves also to 
guard the 


them effects of misrepresentation and misconception. 


“There is a close analogy between the construction of post 
roads referred to by Washington and the building of good rouds 
as it is now advocated, in that the good roads are as important 
to-day for the proper administration of the Postal Service as they 
were in the days of the first President, for the extension and the 
most effective work of rural free delivery will be aided and 
expedited to an almost incalculable degree by the establishment 
of good roads.” 
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The importance of roads was recognized to such an extent in 
the early days that donations of public lands to various States 
were coupled with stipulations that in each case a certain per- 
centage of the proceeds of the sale of such lands should be set 
aside for public-road building. These funds were applied, to- 
gether with appropriations from Congress, to the construction by 
the Government of the first and the only great public highway— 
the Cumberland Road. 

In considering the question of Federal aid to road construc- 
tion, the matter of expense should not be allowed to weigh 
against it, for the returns in the way of rapid transit of products 
to markets and the reduced cost of getting these products to 
their shipping points would many times reimburse the outlay. 
According to figures furnished by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the cost of haulage per mile over unimproved roads in 
the United States is on corn, wheat, and hay 19 cents; on 
tobacco, 20 cents; on potatoes, 22 cents; and on cotton, 27 cents. 
The average cost of hauling a ton a mile in the United States is 
23 cents. Compare this with the countries of Europe, where 
roads are built and maintained by the Government, and you 
get some idea of the terrible handicap the American farmer 
labors under in getting his produce to market. In France, Eng- 
land, and Wales the average cost per ton per mile is 10 cents; 
in Belgium, 93 cents; in Germany, 8} cents. In other words, it 
costs the American farmer from 40 per cent to 95 per cent more 
to haul his products from the farm to the railroad station or the 
river landing or to the nearest market town than it Joes the 
farmer of Europe. Here are some more figures. One ton can 
be hauled 1,000 miles by steamship on the Great Lakes for $1.25. 
A ton can be hauled on the steam cars for 250 miles for $1.25; 
it can be carried 25 miles by electric power for $1.25. How far 
do you think it can be carried by horsepower over the roads of 
this country for $1.25? It can be carried just 3 miles. 

Many attempts have been made to fix the relative weights 
which a horse can draw in an ordinary wagon over a level sur- 
face of various kinds. The following figures are given by the 
Department of Agriculture as fairly reliable: On a muddy earth 
road the amount varies from nothing to a maximum of 800 
pounds; on a smooth, dry earth road, from 1,000 to 2,000 pounds; 
on a gravel road in bad condition, from 1,000 to 1,500 pounds; 
on a gravel road in good condition, about 3,300 pounds; on a 
macadam road, from 2,000 to 5,000 pounds; und on a brick road, 
from 5,000 to 8,000 pounds. These figures show that if the speed 
of travel is the same on all these road surfaces a horse will 
haul on a good macadam road from three to five times as many 
tons per mile in a day as upon a moderately muddy earth road. 
This matter may be considered in another way by admitting 
that one horse is capable of a certain fixed duty per day. Then, 
with a given load, the effective radius of travel from a given 
point on a macadam road is from three to five times the radius 
of travel from that point on a moderately muddy earth road. 
The trouble with unimproved earth roads is that they are mod- 
erately muddy for many months in the year. 

Before the outbreak of the European war, and when freight 
rates were normal, it cost the farmer who lived 9} miles from the 
railroad over which he shipped his products more money to haul 
a bushel of wheat that 9} miles than it cost the buyer to ship 
that bushel of wheat from New York to Liverpool. To be exact, 
it cost the farmer just 13 cents more. Bad roads, of course, are 
responsible for this heavy burden to the farmer. 

Experts in the Department of Agriculture estimate that if the 
cost of hauling in this country can be reduced one-half the 
present cost, or 114 cents a ton, the saving to the people will be 
$250,000,000 a year. Even with this reduction, which can be 
accomplished by the improving of our highways, the cost of 
haulage in this country will still exceed that of European 
countries. 

In a statement on the high cost of hauling issued by Mr. 
Logan Waller Page, Director of the United States Office of 
Public Roads, he says: 7 

The high cost of hauling is not the only burden which the American 
people are carrying by reason of their bad roads. In traversing a 
country isolated from markets by reason of bad roads one is struck by 
the waste in untilled land and by the lack of variety in the products. 


This is due more frequently to lack of adequate transportation facili- 
ties than to the lack of industry and fitellipencés 


But the building and improving of roads is not the only way 
in which money can be saved for the farmer. After the roads 
are built, if they are to be of permanent benefit to the people 
who use them, they must be properly maintained. It is not 
sufficient to give them attention once or twice a year, as is our 
eustom. It has become the habit in many of the States to put 
off road repairing until such time as work on the farm will 
permit. Under this system many macadam roads, constructed 


at great expense, are allowed to go to ruin because minor de- 
fects are permitted to go unrepaired until they result in prac- 


tical destruction of the road. A system of continuous repairs 
and a methodical inspection of all roads should be adopted in 
this country. In France every mile of road is inspected. daily 
and the slightest defect at once repaired. The Agricultural 
Department experts whom I quoted a moment ago declared that 
if wise and equitable road laws and good business management 
could be substituted for the present antiquated and wasteful 
system of handling our roads there could be an additional sav- 
ing of $40,000,000. Thus in the two items of hauling and road 
administration the people of this country have it within their 
power to save themselves $290,000,000 yearly, 

No one will dispute the fact that good roads increase land 
values, Figures issued by the Agricultural Department place 
this increase all the way from $2 to $9 to the acre. In many 
instances the building of good roads has increased the value of 
land $12 and $15 an acre. There are about 850,000,000 acres of 
farm lands, improved and unimproved, in the United States. 
So it can readily be seen that the possibilities of increase in 
values through road improvements are enormous. 

Not only do good roads increase the value of the land and 
enable the farmer to get his products to market more cheaply, 
but they are important factors in increasing the population. In 
25 counties, selected at random, in which an average of only 13 
per cent of the roads were improved, the population between 1890 
and 1900 fell away over 3,000 persons in each county. In an- 
other 25 counties, selected at random, but in which there was an 
average of 40 per cent of improved roads, the population in each 
county increased over 31,000. Then again, it is the testimony of 
school superintendents in rural districts that school attendance 
is om tape increased in localities where roads have been im- 
prov 

While until the passage of the Shackleford bill Congress has 
not done anything to benefit the public highways of the country 
during the last 60 years, it has not been backward in providing 
liberally for other projects. It has appropriated $394,399,149 
for the Panama Canal. There has been appropriated to date 
$893,698,672 for the improvement of rivers and harbors, and the 
appropriations for irrigation projects has amounted to hundreds 
of millions of dollars. I am not finding fault with these. Most 
of the projects are worthy and should be provided for. But, Mr. 
Speaker, good roads are just as important as improved rivers. 
In fact the roads should be improved before the rivers are, for 
those not living on the rivers are at a greater disadvantage 
without good roads than are those who live on or near the rivers, 
without the improvements to the rivers. In discussing this mat- 
5 the second session of the Sixty-second Congress I 
said: 

“The same reasons which justify the Federal Government in 
the improvement of our waterways apply with equal force to the 
improvement of our public highways, Indeed, I think the latter 
proposition has a prior claim upon the Government, because 
those who live convenient to our rivers have adequate means 
of transportation without Federal aid for a considerable por- 
tion of the year—an advantage which is not possessed by the 
great bulk of residents in inland sections, because of their dis- 
tance from river and railroad transportation. 

“ But, aside from all this, the question of good roads is in- 
separably linked with the great problem of transportation—a 
problem of the most vital importance at this time to the whole 
country, and especially to the Southland. In the near future 
the two oceans will be united by the Panama Canal. As a re- 
sult of this the way will be opened to the Pacific and to the 
markets that lie beyond, where we expect to get a far greater 
share than we do now of the world’s commerce. The mag- 
nificent resources of the South await that consummation, which 
will undoubtedly bring to her people a greater degree of develop- 
ment than has ever been known in her history, and we must 
prepare for this new outlet to the products of our fields and 
forests and mines and factories. The solving of the great prob- 
lem of ocean transportation by the building of the canal will not 
remove the only obstacle in the way of the South receiving its 
full share of these advantages. We must not only improve our 
rivers, so that our products may be transported upon them all 
the year around, but it is equally important that proper means 
of transportation be provided for the inland sections if they are 
to receive their share of the advantages which their money 
aided in creating. 

“I do not begrudge the more than four hundred millions of 
the people's money that will have to be devoted to the construc- 
tion of the great canal, but I do say that unless we complete the 
chain of transportation by the adequate improvement of our 
rivers and our public highways leading to and from inland sec- 
tions, we will not have done our duty, but by our inaction we 
will have deprived them of that to which they are justly en- 
titled.” 
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The farmers will be benefited more than any other class by 
the building of good roads, and it is right that this benefit should 
be given them. We have not dealt exactly fair with the farm- 
ers in the past. They have not had their proportionate share of 
governmental favor in the way of internal improvements and 
other Federal expenditures, as compared with the burden of the 
expenses of the Government which they bear. They have been 
taxed to help pay the many millions of dollars appropriated for 
the erection of public buildings. They have been taxed for the 
improvement of rivers and harbors—and of the total of $893,- 
698,672 appropriated for these improvements nearly $300,000,000 
was for harbors alone, from which the farmer certainly can not 
be said to derive much direct benefit. They will bear their pro- 
portionate share of the $35,000,000 which has been appropriated 
for a railroad in Alaska—and the benefits the large majority of 
them will derive from that is nil. They have been taxed their 
proportionate share of the nearly $400,000,000 that have been 
expended for the building of the Panama Canal. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, the Government has been more generous 
to the farmers of our island possessions than it has been to the 
farmers of the mainland. The report of the Philippine Com- 
mission shows that there has been expended in the islands, since 
we took possession of them, on public-road improvement approx- 
imately $3,250,000, while nearly $8,000,000 have been spent for a 
like purpose in Porto Rico. In Hawaii road construction has 
been carried on extensively since we acquired the islands. Are 
not the farmers of the States entitled to at least the same gen- 
erous treatment that is accorded the people of our far-off pos- 
Sessions? 

We have recently voted hundreds of millions of dollars in order 
that we might be prepared to resist the invasion of a foreign 
foe. We have adopted an ambitious building program for our 
Navy, which those in charge of our affairs claim will make us 
the second naval power of the world; we have greatly increased 
our Army and have authorized the President to construct an 
armor plant and a nitrate factory for the manufacture of pow- 
der. But, Mr. Speaker, these steps toward preparedness will 
not be complete without a system of good roads throughout the 
country. Should the time ever come when an enemy lands on 
our shores—and heaven forbid that such a time shall come— 
it is just as necessary that we have good roads over which to 
transport our armies as it is that we have good battleships, good 
coast defenses, good guns, and soldiers and'sailors. The terrible 
war that is now raging in Europe has shown to the world the 
advantage of good roads. Without the magnificent highways in 
France and Belgium the rapid movements which have been made 
by the great armies would have been impossible. Railroads can 
not always be depended upon in time of war. Rails can be torn 
up, bridges destroyed, and rolling stock put out ef commission, 
but with the proper system of national highways our armies 
would be independent of the railroads. It would be possible to 
transport our soldiers and munitions of war from place to place 
without loss of time. Think of the terrible conditions that beset 
the armies during the war between the States! 

The legislative bodies of the States are awakening to the ne- 
cessity of building roads. There are now but six States in this 
Union that do not participate in some manner in road work. Ac- 
cording to a statement issued by the Department of Agriculture 
last October the total expenditures by the States for road work 
in 1914 was $249,055,067. There are nearly two and a half mil- 
lion miles of roads in this country, of which only about 250,000 
are improved. 

Our tendency in the past has been to build up our cities at the 
expense of our country districts. We can not expect ambitious 
young men and women to remain on the farms unless we give 
them certain advantages. Farm life should not be made a 
life of isolation; farmers should be able to visit their neigh- 
bors in all kinds of weather and at all times of the year; there 
should be no restrictions on hauling produce in bad weather. 
But this can not be done without good roads. Give to the 
country districts roads which can be traveled at all seasons of 
the year and you will soon see a marked tendency on the part 
of the young people to stick to the farms. Good roads will do 
much to counteract the lure of the city and town. 

Hon. James Wilson, who, as Secretary of Agriculture, did so 
much toward the improving of country roads, has this to say on 
good roads: 


No other form of internal improvement so directly and vitally affects 
the welfare of the agricultural classes. I know the principal obstacle 
to road improvement is the burden of taxation that it imposes. But 
in considering this question, the taxpayers should remember that bad 
roads impose an enormous burden, a sort of perpetual tax, from 
which there is no escape except through the 8 improvement of 
the highways. While the burden of taxation may seem heavy, the 
money spent in improving the highways should be looked upon as an 
investment, the returns from which will increase the prosperity of the 
community far more than it is depleted by the necessary taxation, 
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Then, besides the material advantages, there are comforts and pleas- 
ures, moral and social benefits, resulting from good roads, which are 
of incalculable value to any community. Where good roads have once 
been established and their benefits enjoyed, the people are never willing 
to get along without them. 

Mr. Speaker, it is the history of the world that the empire 
that builds good roads is the empire that lasts. Romans are 
known as conquerors, rulers, administrators, but they are 
known best as road builders. Empires have arisen overnight 
and fallen overnight—empires which passed away without leay- 
ing a trace of their former existence; but wherever the Roman 
stamped his rule the trace of that rule remains. The roads the 
Romans built in England are still there, although 15 centuries 
have passed since Roman domain extended over that country. 
In Italy, after the Lombard, the Goth, the Byzantine, and all 
the peoples of the middle ages that have ruled that country, it 
is the imperishable Roman road that reappears. Mr. Speaker, 
what Rome has done, America can do. With our limitless re- 
sources, the wonderful ingenuity of our people, our vast pos- 
sessions, there is no reason we should not become the leading 
road builders of the world. And I believe we will. 


The Democratic Administration. 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN W. LANGLEY, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 30, 1916. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H, R. 15947) making appropriations 
for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, the people of the United 
States are to be congratulated upon the prospect that the days 
of the present Democratic régime are numbered and that with 
the reinstatement of the Republican Party in power on the 4th 
day of March, in the year of grace 1917, the country will return 
to sane and safe policies in the legislative and administrative 
departments of the Government. In the history of the United 
States there have never been 34 years of government so filled 
with sins of commission and omission as have been the years 
of the Democratic administration now happily drawing to a 
close. It has been a carnival of promises ignored or broken, 
of yacillation in executive activity, of utter disregard of vital 
interests, of utter disregard of ordinary business principles and 
practices. It has been a spectacle for gods and men, which to 
the looker-on would have been amusing, if it were not’ so in- 
tensely distressing. 

The Democratic platform of 1912 declared that “ excessive 
prices result * * from the high-tariff laws enacted and 
maintained by the Republican Party, and * * * that no 
substantial relief can be secured for the people until import 
duties on the necessaries of life are materially reduced.” For 
many years the Democrats have unceasingly asserted that the 
increasing cost of living was directly due to a protective tariff. 
They said to the people: “If you will put us into office, we'll 
show you. We'll just bust this great American market wide 
open, let all the world come in, and put cheap goods made by 
cheap labor in competition with the homemade article, and 
you'll see prices take a tumble. Just you watch us.” 

Well, the people allowed themselves to be fooled; that is, 
some of them; enough to let our friends the enemy win the elec- 
tion, and then—what tumbled? Prices? Oh,no! But the Amer- 
ican market tumbled quite considerably, as I shall show later 
on by some data on imports. The election was hardly over 
before the Democrats of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
Sixty-third Congress, under the leadership of our amiable 
friend Mr. UNDERWOOD, set themselves to work to frame a tariff, 
and they introduced and passed their bill as soon as practicable 
after Woodrow Wilson’s inauguration. They kept their word. 
They threw the American market open te the world, with the 
result that imports have increased enormously, especially of 
goods that pay no duty, and our normal exports—please note 
that I say normal exports—have decreased proportionately. 

Has the cost of living been lowered in consequence of this 
piece of politico-economico-Democratico legerdemain? I will 
give the answer to this question by quoting from a report re- 
cently made by the Chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, at the request of the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, the figures being taken from a bulletin of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Under the head of “ Index numbers of wholesale prices ” it is 
shown that from 1900 to 1905 the prices ranged from 100.5 to 
115.9; from 1906 to 1911 from 122.5 to 129.2. In 1912, the year 
of the last presidential election, they went up-to 133.6; in 1918 
they took another jump to 135.2; and in 1914 they stood at 134. 
In other words, instead of going down as a result of Democratic 
tariff tinkering they soared skyward. 

Let me give another proof of the Democratic fallacy that a low 
tariff reduces the cost of living. In a bulletin—No. 197—of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics—Retail Prices, 1907 to December, 
1915—published last June, it is shown that in 1909-10, the year 
of the Payne-Aldrich tariff law, the relative retail prices, on 
the basic figure of 100, were, for sirloin steak, 76 and 79; in 
1912 they were 90; in 1913 up they went to 99; in 1914 to 101. 
Round steak, in the same years, was 71, 76, 87, 97, and 108; rib 
roust, 80 and 83, 92, 99, and 102; pork chop, 86 and 95, 95, 104, 
and 109; bacon, 83 and 95, 91, 100, and 102. Another table in 
the same bulletin shows the number of pounds of these food 
articles that could be bought for $1 in 1907 and 1915, from which 
I make this excerpt: 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I shall not contend that the purchasing 
power of the dollar has become less since 1913 because, unfor- 
tunately, the Democrats are in control of the Government, or 
that prices of commodities rose because of that fact. I am citing 
these statistics to show the recklessly uttered fallacious con- 
tention the Democrats have employed in their claim that the 
high cost of living was due to a protective tariff. I am quite 
willing to let the figures tell their own story, which is that tariff 
rates have no more effect upon the cost of living than last 
year’s snow has upon this year’s storms. The Democrats have 
not reduced the cost of living; they can not reduce it by any 
amount of legislation, and they knew they couldn’t do it when 
they promised to do so. 

Mr. Speaker, if it had not been for the awful war which is 
devastating Europe the Underwood tariff would by now have 
driven the United States to the financial bow wows. One of the 
chief sources of the national income is the customs revenue, the 
revenue from duties on imports of merchandise. Under Repub- 
lican administration the schedules were so arranged that dutia- 
ble imports were always in excess of free imports; in other 
words, the free list did not play the important part. All this 
was changed under Democratic auspices. It will be interesting 
to compare the amounts of dutiable and free imports under the 
Payne-Aldrich and the Underwood tariffs. These are the figures 
for the fiscal years: 

Payne- Aldrioh. 


Another no less interesting exhibit of Democratic onslaught 
on customs revenues is made in the following little table which 
shows the actual amounts received from duties on imports un- 
der Republican and Democratic laws, respectively : 


— ͤ—. OT UE A 
1910____ 44 


This shows how greatly the revenue from imports has fallen 
off as u result of the Underwood tariff. The comparison is most 


striking if we set off the first three years of the Underwood 
tariff against the first three years of the Payne-Aldrich tariff. 
Under the operation of the latter the customs yielded for the 
period named nearly three hundred and twenty-five millions 
more than under the Democratic Underwood tariff. Approxi- 
mately the same difference is found if we compare the last three 
years of the Democratic concoction. It is not difficult to see 
that this steady decrease in one of the two chief sources of the 
national income and the steadily increasing expenditures due to 
Democratic extravagance was bound to bring about the deficit 
which the Democrats in and out of Congress are frantically 
trying to conceal by a more or less clever juggling in Treasury 


The European war came as a godsend to the Democrats, for 
the enormous demands upon our market by every one of the 
belligerent nations enabled them to point to the rapidly ac- 
cumulating balance of trade in our favor. Behold prosperity 
under a Democratic administration! That is their cry. Is it 
genuine prosperity; is it the result of steady improvement in 
all lines of business; or is it just a flash in the pan, sure to die 
out as soon as the war ceases? Let us see. 8 

A bulletin issued under date of August 24 by the Department 
of Commerce says: 


The favorable balance of trade for July was $263,000,000, and for 
82.273.000 xport balance was $125,- 


the — „000. 8 ago the e 

000,000 for July and 51, 28,000. 000 for the 12 months, while two years 

See mere ee A AA pi an export balance of $443,000,000 for the 12 
onths. 


If this balance in our’ favor were the result of the normal 
courses of trade, it would indeed be convincing proof that the 
country was on the pinnacle of prosperity. But a dispassionate 
examination of facts and figures makes it plain that the brilliant 
conditions are by no means due to Democratic prescience or 
statesmanship, but to causes over which neither Mr. Wilson nor 
any of his advisers nor the Congress of the United States had the 
slightest foreknowledge and which lie entirely beyond their con- 
trol. The following table shows a list of exports, the increased 
amount of which for the fiscal years 1915 and 1916 over the year 
1914 is unmistakably traceable to the extraordinary needs of the 
belligerent nations: 


ports. 


E 
2 


. $3,388,819 | $64,046,534 | 873,831,143 
88 690,924 | 12.726.143 22.940 312 
7,472,476 | 20,544,553 | 184,870,044 

SS 7,008.08 9.339.004 30,780,887 
Hats 757,527 57.400.864] 47,933, 096 
Rye 1,556,012 | 14,738,409 | 135,374. 400 
oa 87,953,456 | 333,552,226 | 215,532,681 

A 228, 149 1; 541, 446 7,002; 005 
1,181,611 | 30,140,682 | 56,805,548 

27,079,092 | 46,389,986 | 124,362, 167 

51,467,233 | 71,974,497 | 112,053, 127 

6,272,197 | 41,476,188 | 467,081, 928 

12,441,220} 14,767,513 | 35,180,005 

3, 442, 297 9,474,947 | 18,065,485 

10,820,699 | 37,603,359 

42) 421, 084 

61,315, 032 

27,186,761 

38; 860, 968 

291,057, 002 

8,784, 742 

138,905, 453 

13, 787,774 

53,983, 655 

45,865, 155 


1,148, 191, 455 | 2, 149, 396,583 


This table shows that of these articles required mostly for 
the use of the military forces, the excess for the fiscal year 1915 
over 1914 was, in round figures, $725,000,000, and for the fiscal 
year 1916 it was $1,716,000,000. The bulletin from which I have 
quoted also says that the favorable balance of trade for the 
year was $2,273,000,000, as against $443,000,000 for 1915, a 
gain of $1,830,000,000. Now, deduct from this the $1,716,000,- 
000 for munitions of war and correlated goods and you find a 
gain only of something over $114,000,000, which can easily be 
accounted for as due to other unusual needs, such as clothing 
and food of the nations at war, and also of neutral nations 
affected by disturbed conditions. The prosperity to which the 
Democrats point with so much pride is of the mushroom 
variety; it will die as soon as the conditions disappear which 
made it grow. 

When will that be, Mr. Speaker? As soon as the war ceases, 
of course. Nay, even sooner than that, because, as I am told, 
some of the manufacturers of war munitions are already dis- 
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mantling their temporary establishments, selling the machinery, 
and are turning their attention to their regular products. I 
am quite ready to believe this to be true, because the entente 
powers to whom we have furnished these extraordinary sup- 
plies have not only perfected their own individual resources 
but are being aided—as in the case of Russia—by the indomi- 
table energy and industry of the Japanese. When this war 
ceases there will come an economic war such as the world has 
never known, and be sure that the United States will be one 
of the commercial fortresses against which some of the most 
violent and most persistent attacks will be directed. Even now, 
though still in the throes of combat, the allied powers are in- 
creasing their industrial output, according to the reports of 
the American consuls. What will it be when England and 
France and Germany can again turn all their great productive 
energies to purely commercial aims and flood every port with 
their wares? 

I have heard here and there some talk about higher wage 
rates in those countries after the war, because the usual supply 
of able-bodied men to do the work which men orcinarily do 
will haye been sadly curtailed by the war. It is altogether prob- 
able, however, that this will be true only to a limited extent, 
because the women over there have learned and have become 
proficient in the trades in which men formerly labored. They 
will not yield up the new avenues ef earning a livelihood which 
thus have been opened up to them. Besides, there are among 
the many millions now on the battle fields some millions who 
will be quite able and only too glad to go back to accustomed 
vocations. While it is possible that wages in Germany and 
France and England may be increased to some extent, there will 
yet remain such a difference between wages over there and in 
the United States that foreign products can enter into destruc- 
tive competition with ours. Moreover, let it not be forgotten 
that the Governments of all the belligerent nations stand ready, 
with all the resources at their command, to aid their peoples 
to regain the markets of the world so far as these have been lost 
or curtailed to them by reason of the war. 

The foundation has already been laid for this world-wide 
commercial struggle. Both the entente allies and the central 
allies have entered into agreements to pursue it. It will be the 
old ery of “God for us all, and the devil take the hindmost.” 
As far back as last January representatives of Germany, Aus- 
tria-Hlungary, and Bulgaria met at Dresden and appointed a 
commission to work out an agreement looking to the creation of 
a “ Zollverein,” or customs union of these countries, and also 
with a view, according to a declaration issued at Paris last 
June, to establishing “their domination oyer the production 
and markets of the whole world.” 

The entente allies—Great Britain, France, Belgium, Italy, 
Russia, Japan, Portugal, and Serbia—immediately made a coun- 
terstroke. They sent leading business men and statesmen to 
a conference in Paris, which sat there from July 14 to 17 and 
formulated an agreement which, while ostensibly aimed at 
enemy countries, contained no less a menace to neutrals. The 
second section of this agreement contains the following para- 
graph: 

The allies declare themselves agreed to conserve for the allied powers, 
before all others, their natural resources during the whole period of the 
commercial, industrial, agricultural, and maritime reconstruction, and 
for this eg ee they undertake to establish special arrangements to fa- 
cilitate the interchange of these resources. 

Here the gauge of commercial war is thrown down not only 
to enemy countries but in a measure to neutral countries as 
well. Certainly it serves notice upon the latter to gird up 
their loins for the inevitable conflict, a conflict which will even- 
tually end in the survival of the fittest, and the fittest will be 
they who are best prepared for the onslaught. The present war 
may drag along its horrid length for another year, or even more; 
but the end may come with startling suddenness, just as did the 
beginning. No one can tell. Is our country prepared—indus- 
trially, economically, financially—to stand the shock? Will it 
not be wise to place its destinies in the hands of a party which 
for the greater part of half a century has guided those desti- 
nies safely instead of leaving them in the hands of the party 
which again has proved its utter unfitness for grappling with 
great questions or even grasping their ultimate effects? 

The Democratic Party is not able to understand or willing to 
practice economy in national housekeeping. It has proved itself 
woefully, unpardonably, profligately extravagant. It has piled 
up appropriations without any regard to the revenues, present 
or prospective, of the Government. The appropriations made 
during this session exceed by hundreds of millions those of any 
other Congress. To prove my assertion I will first quote from 
so excellent an authority as the Democratic Textbook for 1910, 
in which a comparison is made of the appropriations made dur- 


ing the Cleveland administration, 1894 to 1897, and the Roose- 
velt-Taft administrations, 1907 to 1910, in order to show Re- 
publican extravagance. The total of appropriations from 1894 
to 1897 was.$1,866,440,200, while those from 1907 to 1910 aggre- 
gated $3,842,203,577. 

The appropriations by the Sixty-third Congress, the first of 
the Wilson administration, totaled $2,231,239,546, according to 
the statement made in this House by the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee on the 4th day of March last year. The 
appropriations for the first session of the Sixty-fourth Congress 
will aggregate close up to $1,700,000,000, inclusive of the de- 
ficiency appropriation bill, yet to be passed, the $50,000,000 
of the ship-purchase bill, and $50,000,000 for the flood-control 
bill. Assuming that the appropriations at the second session of 
this Congress will approximate those of the first session—and 
I think this assumption is warranted—we have a total of about 
$3,400,000,000 for the Sixty-fourth Congress. 

Now, let me make a comparison or two. The total appropria- 
tions for the Wilson administration—that is, up to March 4 
next—will figure up about $5,631,239,546. This will be some 
thirty millions more than three times as much as the appropria- 
tions during the Cleveland administration—which, by the way, 
also had to issue bonds to meet current expenses—and it will be 
$1,789,000,000 in excess of all the appropriations during the 
Roosevelt administration, the alleged extravagance of which 
was terribly excoriated by our Democratic friends in the afore- 
said textbook. The total of appropriations during the Taft 
administration, Sixty-first and Sixty-second Congresses, was 
$4,390,081,830. Compare this with the appropriations made 
and to be made during the Wilson administration and $1,240,- 
000,000, in round figures, will be put on the debit side of the 
Democratic account. If these are specimens of the promised 
Democratic economy. which was trumpeted throughout the 
length and breadth of the land in 1912, then the people of the 
United States may well pray to be delivered from a continuance 
of the same, for, even if we make allowance for the extraordi- 
nary large appropriations for the Army and Navy, to which no 
good patriot objects, there is still a Democratic excess of some- 
thing like $800,000,000. 

In the course of my remarks in this House on July 8 I invited 
the attention of my fellow Members to a chapter to be entitled 
“The psychological processes involved in the mind changing 
of President Wilson and his party, the subjects on which they 
ha ve changed, and.the chronological order in which those changes 
have occurred.” Well, my brethren, here is the chapter. Just 
let me say by way of a proper introduction that never in all the 
cycles of recorded time will you find a record of such sudden 
changes like unto that of Woodrow Wilson, The chameleon 
whose skin takes on different hues according to the surround- 
ings of the animal has nothing on our President. No lightning- 
change artist that ever amazed a bewildered audience can hold 
a candle to him. No circus rider ever turned a somersault more 
quickly or more unexpectedly. 

To begin, then, the Democratic platform of 1912 said, among 
other things: 

We favor a single presidential term * * + 
candidate of this convention to this principle. 

In his speech of acceptance Mr. Wilson expressed cordial ap- 
proval and pledged conscientious adherence to its utterances, 
which, of course, included the one-term principle. Yet he raised 
not a word of protest against his renomination and is working 
for his reelection as earnestly as is decently possible for a man 
in his exalted station. The jewel of consistency was thrown 
upon the scrap heap. 

Another section of the Democratic platform reads thus: 

We favor the exemption from tolls of American ships engaged in 
coastwise trade passing through the Panama Canal. Our pledges are 
— — to be kept when in office, as well as relied upon during the cam- 
paign. 

That pledge evidently was of the pie-crust variety, for Presi- 
dent Wilson had not been long in office before he changed his 
mind and urged Congress to repeal the exemption clause in the 
Panama Canal act, and the Democratic Congress did as it was 
told to do. 

In a letter written in April, 1907, to a friend he said : 

Would that we could do something, at once dignified and effective, 
to knock Mr. Bryan once for all into a cocked hat. 

And then he did the dignified act by taking Mr. Bryan as his 
Secretary of State, but the effective was reserved for some 18 
months after that when he gladly put Mr. Bryan out of the 
Cabinet again. 

Before an assemblage of naturalized citizens in Philadelphia, 
last May, Mr. Wilson said: “ There is such a thing as a man 
being too proud to fight. There's such a thing as a nation being 
so right that it does not need to convince others by force that 


and we pledge the 
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it is right.“ But a few weeks later, standing before several 
thousand clergymen, he declared: “I welcome the acceptance 
of a challenge to fight." Surely, “it is to laugh.” 

In his address before the two branches of Congress, at the 
opening of the last session of the Sixty-third Congress the Presi- 
dent ridiculed all suggestions of national preparedness, but in 
his address at the opening of the first session of the Sixty-fourth 
Congress he sang a different tune and advocated the greatest 
program of defense the country had ever heard of. 

On the occasion of his visit to Indianapolis in January, 1915, 
the President in his address declared that a tariff commission 
was entirely unnecessary, as the Federal Trade Commission 
had ample authority to do what a tariff commission could 
possibly do. He intimated that the “scientific” arrangement 
of the tariff, as suggested in some quarters, would be “to put 
additional profits in the hands of those who are already getting 
the greater part of the profits.” And now, lo and behold! he 
has again changed his mind and is most urgent for the creation 
of a tariff commission entirely divorced from the Federal Trade 
Commission, and this latest change of mind is embodied in the 
new revenue bill. 

Adhering to the traditional policy of his party the President 
has always been opposed to a tariff which would foster and 
protect American industries, but recently he has seen a new light 
and is quite ready to approve the insertion in the Democratic 
revenue bill of a paragraph giving sufficient protection to the 
dyestuff industry with a view to its vigorous growth before 

ny, after the war, with her superior organization, re- 
sumes her shipments of coal-tar dyes to this country. 
The virus of the presidential changeableness appears to have 
affected the party that chose him for its leader, for the Demo- 
crats have reversed themselves upon almost every one of their 
former cardinal tenets. And the most remarkable feature about 
this transformation is its suddenness. Free trade, which was 
rampant only a year ago, has given way to the inexorable logic 
of protection, and we find the duty on sugar restored and a pro- 
tective-tariff duty put on dyestuffs. 

The party that has always cried out against a large Military 
Establishment and whose leaders but a little while ago de- 
claimed against the cost of preparedness, has created a larger 
Army and a larger Navy than this country ever knew or even 
dreamed of. It has been a persistent, even if not consistent, op- 
ponent of bond issues, but none the less it had to come to a bond 
issue in order to meet the enormous expenditures incident to the 
preparedness program. I could go on almost without limit 
citing and particularizing these psychological mutations of the 
Democratic Party and President Wilson, but I am admonished 
that my time is too brief to exhaust so prolific a subject. 

In the indictment to be framed against the Wilson adminis- 
tration there is no stronger count than that which relates to its 
foreign policy, so called by courtesy. It is something to cause 
an American citizen to hang his head in shame. It has been 
and continues to be a pitiful, spineless object; an exhibition of 
yacillation that seeks its el in the history of this or any 
other country. Never since the United States has been a Na- 
tion, not even in the days when it was but a strip of land along 
the Atlantic coast and had a population considerably less than 
that of Greater New York, did it fail to assert its rights and 
those of its individual citizens. Americans have been mur- 
dered on the high seas as well as down in Mexico and no re- 
dress has been obtained for these outrages from the Govern- 
ments responsible for them. Property of American citizens has 
been confiscated by foreign powers, trade has been interfered 
with and diverted from American to British and other foreign 
firms, but no redress has been obtained by our Government. 
The only punitive measures have been the unending notes which 
followed every new outrage. 

As for our course in Mexican affairs, words are not adequate 
to its proper designation. The mildest possible comment upon 
it is to say that it is disgraceful and will so be branded by the 
future historian. In connection with it the psychological agility 
of President Wilson is displayed in bold relief. He played fast 
and loose, first with Villa and then with Carranza. First sent 
arms and ammunition to one, then to the other; declared an 
embargo on the shipment of munitions one day, only to revoke it 
the next day. Our flag was insulted at Vera Cruz and forth- 
with we sent a fleet to demand satisfaction for the offense. We 
did not get any satisfaction, but some dozen of our sailors were 
killed in the operation. Troops have been sent into Mexico to 
capture Villa. A number have been killed but Villa has not 
been captured. Like the King of France who— 

With full 10,000 men, 

Marched up the hill and then marched down again— 
the troops we have down there are being gradually withdrawn. 
The “punitive expedition” has come to naught, and its only 


result is increased bitterness in the hearts of the Mexican 
people against their neighbors on this side of the Rio Grande, 
quite probably mixed with some contempt for our abject failure 
to make good our word. Had not President Wilson with char- 
acteristic obstinacy refused to recognize Huerta, the only strong 
man Mexico has known since Porfirio Diaz, the whole mournful 
series of events that have marked our relations with Mexico for 
the last three years could have been avoided and there would be 
less mourning for lost loved ones in America. 

Verily I hail the first rays of the coming day when the Ameri- 
can people will reverse the verdict of four years ago and will 
retrace their steps to the safe ground of Republican policies. 
Lured from their moorings by the ignis fatuus of Democratic 
promises, they have strayed into the wilderness and have been 
reaping the fruits of their folly. 

They must have become convinced by this time of the eco- 
nomic wisdom of a protective tariff, a policy that has proper 
regard for the difference in the cost of labor between foreign 
countries and the United States, a policy that aims at the 
maintenance of the American standard of living and preserves 
the American market—the best market in the world—for the 
American people. 

While the Republican Party was in power there were no 
closed factories, as in the latter part of the year 1918 and the 
early part of 1914; no idle men to frequent soup houses and 
stand in a bread line. The sun of prosperity shone over all 
the land. And so it will be again, let us all hope, after the 
4th day of March, 1917. 


My Office Not a Collection Agency. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES V. MoCLINTIC, 


f OF OKLAHOMA, 
In toe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 25, 1916. 


Mr, McCLINTIC, Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I desire to state that one Jack Hunter has 
notified my friends that if I did not secure from a certain post- 
master some five or six hundred dollars he claims as a commis- 
sion due him on a trade he would take the field and do every- 
thing in his power to defeat me for Congress. This transaction 
took place while I was in Washington, and, as I am not con- 
cerned in it in any way, I refuse to be coerced or to use my office 
for a collection agency, 

The following affidavits have been made by some of Snyder's 
most prominent citizens, and their word can not be disputed: 

AFFIDAVIT OF CHARLES PORTWOOD. 
State of Oklahoma, county of Kiowa: 


during the night of the 12th of September 
man and informed that Jack Hunter 

i in bis 
n 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this the 15th day of September, 


1916. 
H. J. Brown, Notary Public. 

My commission expires August 6, 1919. i 

AFFIDAVIT OF TOM CHAPMAN, 
Srare or OKLAHOMA, County of Kiowa: 

Before me this ersonally appeared Tom Chapman, who, after 
being duly sworn, To and States that he has been a resident of 
ae, e for 12 1 that on the 12th day of September one Jack 
‘Hunter infcrmed him he had sued a certain postmaster on a real estate 
trade consummated during the past year and if McCuinvic did not col- 
lect this money and pay within 48 hours he would pap him in 
his race for Con ; t McCtiaric had nothing to do with this real 
— and knew nothing about the facts in the case, as he was in 

on. 


z Tom CHAPMAN. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this the 15th day of September, 


1916. 
sis H. J. Brown, Notary Public, 
My commission expires August 6, 1919. 


AFFIDAVIT OF CHARLES ALLEN, 
Srars op OKLAHOMA, County of Kiowa: 
Before me this day personally a) 


uty sworn, de 
Lader the past 


peared Charles Allen, whọ, after be- 
and 22 that he has lived in about 
4 years; that on the 18th day of , in the 
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presence of Tom Chapman, Jack Hunter informed him if McCuiw7ic did 


tro rtain postmaster a sum of money represen’ a 
not secure ma ce! pa y rep ep 


commission on a trade wit 24 hours he would do everything 
power to defeat him. 


As an officer I served the papers in this case, which is now in court, 
and know that McCLINTIC was out of the State when this controversy 


took place. 
CHARLES ALLEN, 
I aie and sworn to before me this the 15th day of September, 


H. J. Brown, Notary Public, 

My commission expires August 6, 1919. 

I have refused to pay this money or to become involved in this 
controversy. I have been informed by a citizen of Mountain 
Park that Hunter has started a fight against me which will 
assist the Socialist candidate, and I warn my friends to be on 
the lookout for him. 


Nine Big Advantages of the Roek [sland Arsenal. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE H. TAVENNER, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In rar House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, September 8, 1916. 


Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, the nine big advantages of 
the Rock Island Arsenal are as follows: 

1. The strategic location of the Rock Island Arsenal from a 
military viewpoint gives it an advantage which is by 
no other arsenal in the United States. Being well in the inte- 
rior of the country, it would be much safer from attack and pos- 
sible capture by an enemy in time of war than plants located on 
or near either coast. No matter from what directionan invading 
army might come, our Army would still have a vast manufactur- 
ing plant to furnish supplies to it from the rear. Neither from 
north nor south, east nor west, could an invader reach the Rock 
Island Arsenal until every ounce of power possessed by the 
people had been overcome. 

2. Its central location geographically, makes it convenient 
to ship the finished product to either the Atlantic, Pacific, 
or Gulf coasts with economy in both time and transportation 
costs. The economy of time is of importance in time of war, 
when the saving of a day or two days, or even of a few hours, 
in the arrival of a train of ammunition or other paraphernalia 
of war at the scene of hostilities might easily be of the greatest 
moment. 

8. Cheap water-power possibilities that are everlasting, the 
Government owning its own water-power plant in the Missis- 
sippi River. Under the management of the present commandant, 
Col. George W. Burr, this plant is producing 2,000 horsepower 
at a cost of 84 mills per kilowatt hour, the low cost of which 
can be best understood when it is stated that at the great 
Keokuk Dam, less than 100 miles down the river, consumers are 
charged from 8 to 10 cents per kilowatt hour, which is approxi- 
mately thirty times more than the sum for which Col. Burr 
is developing power for the Government at the arsenal power 
plant. With an expenditure of $135,000 for new equipment the 
present water-power plant could be made to produce 4,000 horse- 
power at a cost of less than 2 mills per kilowatt hour. And 
even this development would use only 18 of the 42 openings in 
the power dam. With all of the openings equipped with tur- 
bines 9,000 horsepower could be developed at an equally low 
cost per unit. 

4. The advantages of Rock Island as a manufacturing center, 
as demonstrated by the fact that at the Rock Island Arsenal 
shops the Government has manufactured rifles, field artillery, 
gun carriages, and other war equipment at a cost ranging from 
20 to 50 per cent below the prices of private manufacturers. 
For instance, caissons for gun carriages, wagons for carrying 
ammunition chests, have been manufactured at the Rock Island 
Arsenal for $1,128, which cost when purchased of private manu- 
facturers $1,744, which is 54 per cent greater than the arsenal 
cost. Many similar illustrations could be given. 

5. It would be unnecessary for the Government to purchase 
additional land in enlarging the Rock Island Arsenal, as the 
Government tract embraces 896 acres, any part of which could 
be utilized as sites for new buildings. At other arsenals it would 
be necessary for the Government to purchase additional prop- 
erty. 

6. There is at least one, possibly two, large stone build- 
ings in the arsenal grounds which were originally erected for 
manufacturing purposes at a cost of $400,000 each, which are 


not now being used for this purpose, and could be equipped for 
manufacturing war materials at a comparatively small cost. 
Elsewhere the Government would be compelled to go to the ex- 
pense of erecting new buildings. . 

T. Should fuel ever be needed in addition to water power at 
the Rock Island Arsenal, there is a great abundance of excellent 
coal being mined almost at the very door of Rock Island, while 
the arsenal is at the same time convenient to the ore fields of 
the North. 

8, The Rock Island military tract is located in the heart of a 
great manufacturing center, being within 2 miles of Rock 
Island, Moline, East Moline, and Davenport, all of which are 
essentially manufacturing cities, embracing a combined popula- 
tion of more than 100,000 people, and affording employment to 
thousands of mechanics, thus furnishing an ideal field from 
which the Government may draw its skilled labor and other 
help, which is a very important consideration in such an indus- 
trial enterprise as a great military manufacturing center. 

9. Representative Joun J. FITZGERAŁD, of New York, chair- 
man of the great Committee on Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives, who in making appropriations for the several 
arsenals of the country, has had special opportunity to familiarize 
himself with the advantages of the various arsenals, has stated 
unequivocally that Rock Island Arsenal is the logical place for 
the Government te concentrate its military manufacturing 
plants. In a debate on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives on June 23, 1914, Representative FITZGERALD said: 


I have no prejudice in DEVOT Of OP Reataeh SRT OR eee ATADAN, but 
if it be necessary to expand our facili in these unduly, as a 
common-sense business proposition, the place to develop and extend and 
enlarge is not at Watervliet, which is in my State, not at Springfield or 
at Watertown, in Massachusetts, not at Frankford, in the city of Phila- 
delphia, but at Rock Island. 


Pensions for Aged Men and Women—House Bill No. 233. 
REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN K. FOCHT, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, September 8, 1916. 


Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, on December 6, 1915, the first day 
of the session now closing, I introduced a bill (H. R. 233) pro- 
viding for the pensioning of American citizens who have reached 
the age of 65 years, are incapable of manual labor, and whose 
8 are less than $200 per annum. This bill reads as fol- 
ows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That on and after June 1, 1917, all American 

having an income of less than $200 per annum are 65 or 
more years o and unfit and incapable of manual labor shall be 
allowed an Government pension at the rate of $10 per month. 

The United States is the only country among the great civil- 
ized nations of the earth, with the one exception of the Russian 
Empire, which still is without an old-age pension system of some 
kind. The subject, of course, has been discussed in various 
forums throughout the land from time to time for several years, 
but it has been on the whole a purely academic discussion. I 
believe, Mr. Speaker, that I have the honor of having offered the 
first legislative suggestion in this Congress to remedy this de- 
fect in our social economic system, though I recognize and ap- 
preciate with great pleasure the fact that others have followed 
me in the direction I have indicated, chiefly among them the very 
distinguished chairman of the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
Gen. Isaac SHERWOOD. 

It is not a pleasant thing to contemplate that we in the United 
States who pride ourselves upon being in the van of all humani- 
tarian progress should have so long neglected so obvious a duty 
as caring for those soldiers of our great industrial army who 
for a lifetime have struggled bravely under more or less adverse 
conditions and in the evening of life find themselves unable, by 
reason of failing strength, to provide a livelihood either for 
themselves or for those who may be dependent upon them. This 
applies to both sexes. According to census statisties the number 
of wage earners in manufacturing enterprises and on farms in 
1910 aggregated about 14,000,000; those employed on railroads 
numbered about 1,700,000. It is safe to say that the number of 
persons in the United States depending all the time upon the 
labor of their hands for earning a living is at this time not less 
than 25,000,000, and most likely more than that. 

The measure which I have offered is not merely philanthropic; 
its spirit is that of justice from man to man. It is in harmony 
with the spirit of Christianity, of humanity. It is just another 
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step forward in the working out of the problem of the brother- 
hood of man. 

Mr. Speaker, our land is dotted with almshouses, poorhouses, 
and jails in which men ang women no Jonger able to earn a liv- 
ing for themselves pass a miserable existence, awaiting the day 
that will bring them surcease froin want and suffering. If we 
enact a law such as I propose, or one on similar lines—for I am 
not wedded to a particular form—we shall have done much in 
the direction of obviating the need of such institutions as I have 
named. There will always be, of course, many who by native 
indolence or vicious habits will qualify themselves for becoming 
inmates of the poorhouse, but I am happy in the belief that these 
constitute a comparatively small percentage of the men and 
women who by stress of circumstances beyond their control have 
to find refuge there. It should be our earnest desire to provide 
a remedy. The man or the woman who has during a lifetime 
labored honestly should not be compelled in old age, or when 
incapacitated by illness or disease to face the fate of a pauper. 

Considered from a purely economic standpoint legislation of 
this character is to be advocated because af the enormous savings 
which through it will come to every municipality and State by 
the lessened cost in the maintenance of almshouses and poor- 
houses. What the business man calls his overhead charges 
would be in this instance reduced to a minimum. 

There is probably no one cause more strongly accentuating 
the frequent antagonisms between capital and labor than the 
constantly recurring want of the wage earners in their old age. 
Under the most favorable conditions the average wage earner 
is unable to lay aside any considerable amount against the day 
when his strength to labor leaves him and his earnings cease. 
It is my opinion that the disturbing elements between employer 
and employee may largely be traced to this one fact. Happy, 
therefore, will be the day when that fear need no longer be 
constantly in the mind of the wage earners of our country; 
when they can look forward with assurance to the time in 
their lives when, even though their strength fail them or illness 
disable them, they will be given the means with which to make 
their declining days measurably comfortable. Moreover, such 
action on the part of the Government would unquestionably 
arouse in the mind of every worker a sentiment of gratitude 
which would find expression in a deeper patriotism. No tenable 
objection can be urged against a policy which in every way 
makes for betterment, but everything speaks in its favor. 

It is a singular fact that the first practical application of a 
straight-out old-age pension system should have been made in 
the newest Governments among the enlightened nations—New 
Zealand and Australia, New Zealand takes the palm for being 
the first among civilized nations to establish a perfectly plain, 
unqualified old-age pension system. New Zealand was the first, 
and Victoria the next, to enact legislation of this character. 
Their methods are as simple as they are effective. No condi- 
tion is attached to the granting of an old-age pension in those 
States, except that the applicant shall not be possessed of an 
income beyond a stated amount. The pensions are not saddled 
upon the community in which the applicant may reside, but are 
granted by the Central Government, which also bears the cost 
of administration. There is only one class of pensioners—the 
old and honest poor, men and women. They must be 65 years 
of age, residents of the country for not less than 25 years. The 
applicant must be a person of good moral character, and must 
bring evidence that he has not been an inmate of a prison for 
more than a stated brief period during 12 years preceding this 
application, and that he must have led a respectable life for at 
least 5 years before making application for pension. As al- 
ready stated, his income must not exceed a certain amount, 
and if at any time subsequent to the granting of the pension 
that income is increased his pension is proportionately lessened. 
If his income, after the pension has been granted, reaches a 
stated amount, the pension ceases altogether. 

The Province of Victoria was the first in the Commonwealth 
of Australia to introduce tke straight-out old-age pension. Its 
law on the subject went into effect on the Ist day of January, 
1901, a little more than two years after New Zealand had set 
the example. New South Wales followed suit the same year, 
and Queensland seven years later, and finally, by an act of 
the Australian Parliament, old-age pensions were made uni- 
versal throughout the Commonwealth. In all these Provinces 
and in the Commonwealth the old-age pension laws were 
modeled upon that of New Zealand. 7 

The outcry of State socialism which may be raised against 
the proposed legislation need deter no one. Asa matter of fact, 


there is, I venture to say, no government of any civilized coun- 
try, ours included, that has not to a greater or less extent em- 
barked upon the policy of State socialism, In the United States, 
it is true, it is still in its infancy; and yet we have done some 
things that are in their essentials of the nature of State so- 


cialism. I will only cite the rural-credit banking law; the 
Government employees’ compensation law, and similar enact- 
ments which indicate a realization, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, of its obligations to contribute from the resources of the 
Government to the improvement of the social and economic con- 
ditions of certain classes of the population. 

In Europe State socialism has long since been recognized as a 
legitimate factor in the dealings between the Government and 
the people. Notably this is the case in Germany, Belgium, and 
France, in the order named, and the Scandinavian countries 
Italy and Great Britain have followed suit. While in none of 
these countries straight-out old age pensions are granted, as 
I have already stated, yet in all of them laws are in force which 
provide for old age and invalidity pensions to which the Gov- 
ernment is a contributor. In all cases, however, in these 
countries not only the employee, but his employer also, has to 
pay in a certain amount annually which, with the Government 
aid granted, constitutes a general pension fund from which the 
old-age and inyalidity pensions are paid. In Germany this has 
been carried so far as to embrace all classes of the working 
population, except employees of the general Government or 
municipalities and teachers, all of whom are entitled to separate 
pensions. 

Let it not be supposed that it is pure philanthropy which has 
influenced this sort of legislation in these European countries. 
The fundamental motive has been the recognition of the fact 
that the conditions existing before these laws were enacted 
tended to pauperization and crime. It is an unquestioned fact 
that as a result of this legislation pauperism in every one of 
those countries has appreciably decreased. Now, if monarchical 
countries have seen the wisdom and jsutice of such action, how 
much more is it obligatory upon our Government, all of whose 
processes are based upon the principle of the greatest good to 
the greatest number. It is high time, I think, that we here in 
the United States should realize the full force of the claim 
which the working population of the country has upon our con- 
sideration. I can see no material difference between a pension 
granted to a police officer who has served honorably until age 
disqualifies him for further service and a man who has worked 
diligently and steadily in the factory or on the farm and finds 
at last that his strength has failed and that he is no longer 
able to march with the army of active industrial soldiers. 

It would be the greatest mistake, Mr. Speaker, to put legisla- 
tion such as I advocate under the head of charity. Our wage- 
workers are not objects of charity, and I know that no one 
more quickly than they would resent the offer of charity. But 
I am equally sure that in such legislation they will see that to 
them there is extended the measure of justice which is embodied 
in the command, That which ye would have others do unto 
you, even that do ye unto them,” and the assurance will come to 
them that through this action of the Government the chasm that 
separates them now from the man to whom the giving of mil- 
lions for charitable purposes is a mere trifle has been greatly 
narrowed. 


Report of Congressman Murray Hulbert to His Constituents. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MURRAY HULBERT. 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, September 6, 1916. 


Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre], in the course of a debate ir the 
Senate, some time since, stated: 

I believe that this Government of ours was Aea gnon to be a representa- 
tive Government. I have conceived the idea that the people of each of 
the States have a right to know how they are represented. 

I agree that the people of each congressional district have 
the right to know how they are represented, and therefore I ask 
leave to extend my remarks by presenting a report upon the first 
session of the Sixty-fourth Congress. 

- The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The following is the report: 

To the people of the twenty-first congressional district of New 

York: 

Two years ago you honored me with an election as your Rep- 
resentative in the Sixty-fourth Congress, the first session of 
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which, after nine months of deliberative action, will presently 
be brought to a close, and I deem it my duty to give you an ac- 
count of my stewardship. 
ESTABLISHED LOCAL CONGRESSIONAL OFFICE. 
My term began on the 4th day of March, 1915, whereas the 


Congress did not convene until the first Monday of December | 


following, so that, to be of service to you in the meantime, I 
established, in accordance with an ante-election pledge, a con- 
gressional office at No. 67 West One hundred and twenty-fifth 
Street, which I maintained until the opening of the session and 
where I met personally hundreds of my constituents. 
INAUGURATED MAIL CENSUS OF CONSTITUENTS. 

Realizing that in the 13 months intervening between my elec- 
tion and the assembling of the first session of the Sixty-fourth 
Congress the rapid progress of events changed the state of 
public opinion which obtained at the time of my election, and in 
order to ascertain to what exent, and be guided thereby, I con- 
eeived and inaugurated the plan of taking a mail poll, which 
when classified proved to be a very substantial aid to me in the 
discharge of my legislative duties, and in accordance therewith 
I have endeavored to represent the will of my constituents. 

FIRST NEW YORK CITY REPRESENTATIVE UPON RIVERS AND HARBORS 

COMMITTEE. 

Upon the organization of the House I was able to secure, 
largely through the efforts of my esteemed colleague, Hon. M. F. 
Conry, member of the Committee on Ways and Means, from 
New York, an assignment upon the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, one of the nine appropriating and principal commit- 
tees of the House of Representatives; and my selection and 
appointment gave to the city of New York, whose commercial 
supremacy is due primarily to her wonderful harbor and its 
tributaries, its first representative upon that committee in the 
history of Congress. The fact was extensively commented upon 
editorially in the New York papers at the time, and through the 
same medium, I have no doubt, you have kept yourselves in- 
formed with respect to the general results, which, however, I 
shall presently refer to. 

HOW RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS ARE MADE. 


A word upon the subject of the methods of river and harbor 
legislation may not be amiss. Whenever it is desired to secure 
the improvement of a harbor or navigable river, a bill must be 
introduced in the House authorizing the Secretary of War to 
cause a preliminary examination and survey to be made. A 
certain number of honor men in each class graduated at West 
Point are appointed to the Engineering Corps, which is divided 


Through the latter the Secretary of War directs that such sur- 
vey, when the bill authorizing same has become a law, be 
made by the engineering officer in whose district the proposed 
improvement is located. He conducts both a physical and in- 
quisitorial examination, and after making a survey reports 
upon the advisability and cost of the improvement. This report 
is submitted to a board of review of Army engineers, 
whose findings are, in turn, referred to the Chief of Engineers, 
and his action thereon is either confirmed or disapproved by the 
Secretary ef War, who then makes a final report te the House 
of Representatives. A bill may then be introduced in the House 
adopting the project and appropriating a sufficient amount of 
money to undertake the same, whereupon a hearing is then 
arranged for and held by the Committee on Rivers and Harbors; 
but in no case does the committee take favorable action where 
there has been an adverse report by the Army engineers. If 
the committee determines that the Improvement is commer- 
cially economie and advisable, the item is incorporated in the 
river and harbor bill which it reports at each session to the 
House, where it is considered in Committee of the Whole, thus 
giving each Member an opportunity to discuss and vote upon 
every item of the bill. 

After passing the House, the bill is transmitted to the Senate 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce ; and when reported 
by it into the Senate is taken up and considered in like man- 
ner as in the House, to which it is again referred upon final 
passage. A conference committee of the two Houses is then 
appointed, generally consisting ef the two ranking members of 
the majority party and the ranking member of the minority 
party of both branches of Congress, whose duty it is to adjust 
the differences between the two legislative bodies. Upon the 
adoption of the conference report the bill as thus modified is 
presented to the President for final action. 

Since the Democratic Party came into power in the House in 
1912 no new projects had been undertaken, and the committee 
has restricted appropriations to the completion of projects here- 
tofore adopted—except Coenties Reef. In advance of each ses- 
sion of Congress the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 


Just as does the Valley of the Mississippi. 
‘Nation. It argues its own case, merely requiring my agency as 
an instrument of presentation; for truth knows no preferences. 


submits a report on the condition of each project theretofore 
adopted, setting forth the amount required to complete, total 
appropriations to date, balance available, and the committee 
| makes such allowance therefor as in their judgment they may 
| deem proper. 


THE PRESENTATION OF THE CASE FOR NEW YORE, 


In a speech which your Representative delivered in the House 
on February 3, 1916, he said in part: 

“When it is realized that since the administration of Wash- 
ington down to that of Wilson less than 3 per cent of all the 


‘moneys appropriated by Congress for river and harbor improve- 


ments has been allotted to the greatest harbor in the world, I 
hope and believe it will arrest the attention of the Members of 
the Sixty-fourth Congress in the same serious way as does the 


| resolution which is under consideration at the present time. The 
improvement of New York Harbor is not a matter local in its 


nature, but it concerns the people of the entire United States, 
It belongs to the 


It seeks no favors and it makes no apologies. It simply demands 
a hearing. 

“Approximately one-half of the exports and imports of the 
United States pass through New York Harbor, and 100,000,000 
tons of commerce, if apportioned per capita, making 1 ton for 
each man, woman, and child in the United States, accommodates 
every section of this country; and from the merchandise im- 
ported through the port of New York more than double the 
amount of duties is collected and turned into the Federal Treas- 
ury than from all other ports of the United States together. And 
I had almost overlooked the fact and nearly failed to mentiom 
that New York State contributed in addition thereto $17,- 
417,537.60, nearly one-half of the individual income tax, and 
$10,221,206.65, or more than one-fourth, of the corporation in- 
come tax collected during the year 1915. Do not these facts 
appeal to your sense of justice in securing your favorable eon- 
sideration of that which I am now about to submit? The magni- 
tude of New York City’s industrial and commercial possessions, 
its wealth and population, can be comprehended only by compari- 
son. In every decade since 1840 New York has shown a greater 
numerical increase in population than any other American city. 


| One-thirteenth of the entire population of the United States 


now lives in the New York metropolitan district. New York 
City produces one-tenth of the entire manufactured product 


of the United States, more than any other State except Penn- 


into districts and presided over by the Chief of Engineers. nta. 


“The value of New York's taxable property exceeds that of 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, and St. Louis combined. New 
5 City banks handle 60 per cent of the clearings of the United 

tates. 

“New York is the terminus of all but one of the great eastern 
railroad systems. 

Thirty per cent of the entire population of the United States 


and 42 per cent of all the taxable property lie within 350 miles 
of New York City. The population in New York City increased 
Since 1900, 473 per cent. New York manufactures increased 
between 1900 and 1910, 70 per cent. 


The foreign commerce of 


New York increased from 1898 to 1913, 131 per cent. And yet 
in the improvement of this great harbor the Federal Government 
has not only failed to keep abreast of the needs of the times but 
has fallen far in the rear. 
“T would like to put the New York Harbor situation before yeu 
in concrete form: 
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: Sane Barge Canal not yet open. 
In addition to the foregoing evidence that the improvement 
of New York Harbor is not a “ pork-barrel” proposition, let it 
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be noted that the Ambrose Channel was constructed at a saving 
of about $1,500,000; that the balance to be expended, under 
the old project, for the improvement of the East River— 
$2,551,939—can be turned over to, and credited upon, the new 
project and will suffice to do the work required in the next five 
years; that the Coney Island Channel improvement was au- 
thorized upon an estimate of $168,300, and work to date, costing 
only $114,300, meets present-day needs and no further appropria- 
tions have been asked for. 

In 1868 the first project was adopted for the improvement of 
New York Harbor, to wit, East River, a tidal strait, of which 
the world-renowned Hell Gate is a part, about 16 miles long, 
extending from the Battery to Throg Neck, separating Long 
Island from the Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, and 
connecting up New York Bay with the sheltered waters of Long 
Island Sound. With its subsequent modifications this project 
had for its object extending the depth of the channel to a depth 
of 26 feet over projecting rocks at an estimated cost of $8,757,183. 

“About 70 per cent of the work has been completed. 

“On March 2, 1912, Col. W. M. Black, United States district 
engineer at New York, submitted a report of the survey of the 
East River and Hell Gate, in which he reported favorably upon 
an amendment of the project for further improvement at an 
expense of $82,533,501, providing for a through channel 35 feet 
deep, with access to the wharves to a depth of 30 feet, and the 
improvement of the Harlem or Bronx Kills, to provide a short 
cut for boats passing from the Harlem, which will be the 
natural outlet for the State barge canal into the East River; 
and Little Hell Gate, as a means of reducing the tidal velocities 
and diminishing, if not avoiding, the consequent dangers at Hell 
Gate. The Chief of Engineers modified the recommendations of 
Col. Black by reducing the estimate ‘for the present’ to $13,- 
400,000, which, largely through the efforts of our late lamented 
colleague, Col. Joseph A. Goulden, was included in the bill re- 
ported by the Rivers and Harbors Committee and passed the 
House in the Sixty-third Congress, first session, but failed in the 
Senate. Meanwhile no further appropriations have been made 
for the improvement of the East River; and while there is an 
unexpended balance of $2,551,989 now of the amount originally 
authorized, the Chief of Engineers reported in 1914 and again 
in 1915: 

“It is belleved that the present 26-foot project has been outgrown 
by the commercial interests involved, and that further work on this 
project is now economically inadvisable. No estimate is therefore 
submitted for operations in connection with said project during the 
fiscal year 1917. 

“And I may add that nothing has been expended since 1912 
upon this great waterway. The report of the Chief of Engi- 
neers adds: 

“As a result of a careful canvass the commerce of the East River in 
the calendar year 1914 appears to have amounted to 46,553,605 short 
tons, valued at $1,537,239,286, and that the number of passengers car- 
ried was 22,436,151. 

The rivers and harbors act of June 13, 1902, directed a pre- 
liminary examination of the Harlem or Bronx Kills, which was 
made and reported by Col. Mansfield on July 28, 1902, whose 
report was reviewed by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors, and their report, dated November 11, 1903, concludes 
with the words: : 

In view of the great present and prospective benefits that would re- 
sult, it is advisable to undertake the improvement of the Harlem Kills 
to a depth of 18 feet at mean low water, at a cost of $1,899,480. 

“There is a recommendation made 14 years ago, and what has 
been done meanwhile? 

“I am astounded to find that there never has been an exami- 
nation and report by the engineers upon the effect of the $154,- 
000,000 improvement of the State Barge Canal with reference 
to the commercial development of the lower Harlem and East 
Rivers since the State Barge Canal improvement act was 
adopted; and there has been no action by any Congress since 
that time tending to effect cooperation at this point with the 
‘State authorities.” 

RIVER AND HARBOR BILL OF 1916. 

When the preparation of the river and harbor bill for 1916 
was taken up each member of the committee was supplied with 
the Engineer’s report, and the committee adjourned over the 
holidays that the Members might familiarize themselves there- 
with. Upon the reconvening of the Congress the committee re- 
sumed daily sessions until about February 24, 1916, when the 
bill was reported to the House. At the inception of these hear- 


ings the writer introduced the following resolution: 

Whereas the Committee on Rivers and Harbors has determined not to 
take on any new projects; and 

Whereas the continuation of projects heretofore adopted for river and 
harbor improvements, as recommended by the United States Army 
e will n tate an appropriation in excess of $40,000,000; 
an < 
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Whereas many of the said projects long since adopted may not meet 
present-day requirements or changed conditions have affected the 
natural advantages and decreased the commercial efficiency of such 
improvements ; and 

Whereas the agitation for greater preparedness in the military and naval 
branches of the Federal service will necessitate raising an extraordl- 
nary amount of money for the purpose of meeting that expense: Now, 
therefore, be it 
Resolved, That for the purpose of effecting substantial 5 in 

the 5 —. tion of the proposed river and harbor bill that the Chief 

of fe agrees be, and be is hereby requested, to report with all con- 
venient speed which of the several incompleted projects are most es- 
sential with regard both to their commercial necessity and as an aid to 
the national defense, and the appropriations for the improvement of 
which are deemed to be. most essentially advisable: Be it further 
Resolved, That the Chlef of Engineers or his local representative, 
and whenever possible the district officer in charge of the work, be re- 
quested to attend the executive meetings of this committee while the 
appropriation affecting each district is being examined into for the pur- 
of enabling the individual members of the committee to further 
inform themselves with regard to the details and the necessity for the 
improvement thereof. 


The resolution was not adopted. 

The Chief of Army Engineers recommended for 1916 the fol- 
lowing appropriations for New York Harbor and its tributaries, 
which in every instance except one, aftcr a spirited contest in 
the committee, were allowed in full: 
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(The East River item was not recommended by the Chief of Engineers.) 


In this connection I have examined the records for some time 
past, and find that heretofore the recommendations of the Army 
engineers have been substantially curtailed. 


EAST BIVER PROJECT, 


It is to be borne in mind that the principal navy yard of the 
United States is located on the East River, and that naval ves- 
sels recently constructed, in the course of construction, and au- 
thorized to be constructed have a draft of 31 feet, and vessels 
of that draft have been unable to enter or leave the navy yard 
except at high tide, which occurs for a period of about half an 
hour twice in each 24 hours—once in daytime and once at night— 
so that it has only been practicable to move one battleship each 
day in or out of the navy yard. Appreciating the fallacy of 
constructing additional dreadnaughts and superdreadnaughts 
when such a condition existed, your Representative deemed it 
essential that a provision should be incorporated in the bill au- 
thorizing the deepening of the East River channel to the navy 
yard, notwithstanding the fact that the committee had pre- 
viously adopted a resolution not to include any new projects, 
and when voted down on his motion in the committee your Rep- 
resentative sought and received the personal aid of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who urged the committee’s serious 
consideration of this improvement; and, after an all-day hearing 
on Lincoln’s birthday, the committee adopted so much of the 
East River project as, by the removal of Diamond Reef off the 
Battery to a depth of 35 feet, at an expense of $700,000, will 
provide a channel with a minimum depth of 35 feet to the navy 
yard, which not only benefits the Navy, but commerce as well. 

HUDSON RIVER SURVEY. 

The city officials of New York recently celebrated the partial 
completion of the first of the new piers at Forty-fifth Street, 
where it is intended to accommodate the ocean liners which now 
dock at the Chelsea Piers. Before the new pier, when completed, 
and the others to be constructed, can, however, be utilized for 
the purpose intended it will be necessary to have a bar, over 
which there is now only- about 22 feet of water, dredged to a 
depth of 40 feet. No step in that direction ‘iad been taken, so 
far as Congress is concerned, until the matter was brought to 
the attention of your Representative by Gen. Black, Chief of 
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Army Engineers; whereupon the following provision was in- 
corporated in the river and harbor bill: 


The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to cause 

liminary examination and survey to be made of New York Harbor, 
N. V. with a view to securing an increase in depth up to 40 feet, and 
suitable widths in the North or Hudson River channel from deep water 
in the Upper Bay as far north as Spuyten Duyvil Creek. 


HARLEM OR BRONX KILLS. 


No action ever having been taken upon the survey of 1902, 
your Representative also had incorporated a-provision authoriz- 
ing a new survey. so as to emphasize the present importance 
thereof in relation to the operation of the State Barge Canal. 


THE VISIT OF THE COMMITTEES TO NEW YORK. 


The Committee on Rivers and Harbors consists of 21 members, 
and as a number of them have not visited New York in recent 
years, and some not at all, In order that they might gain a more 
thorough and personal knowledge of the port of New York and 
the necessities of Federal improvement, your Representative ar- 
ranged eurly in August with the Chamber of Commerce and 
other civic bodies to invite the committee to visit New York 
and Inspect the harbor, the Hudson, the Harlem, and East 
Rivers, which they spent two days in doing, and, at the invita- 
tion of the Albany Chamber of Commerce, continued on up to 
the State Barge Canal. There is no doubt ‘hat this visit will 
be productive of good results when the consideration of the next 
river and harbor bill is taken up in the second session of the 
present Congress, which will convene on the first Monday of 
December next. 

GENERAL LEGISLATION, 

At this session of Congress 17,798 bills have been introduced 
and referred to various committees and 285 laws have been 
enacted. It would, of course, exhaust your patience to refer 
to them at length, and it will only be my purpose to refer to 
the most important measures which have been adopted, and in 
the enactment of which your Representative vas an active par- 
ticipant. 

PREPAREDNESS. 

Never before in the history of the Republic have the people 
of the United States been aroused to such a keen sense of danger 
from lack of preparedness as has resulted from the destruction 
and desolation of the European war, with its consequent and 
innumerable violations of the rights of neutral nations. The 
problem to determine the extent to which preparedness should 
be increased proved to be one most difficult of solution. The 
highest military and naval intelligence in the world has outlined 
the entire program, in the carrying out of which the Congress 
has appropriated for the various phases of our national defense 
during the present session, as follows: 
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This total is by far in excess of any appropriation ever made 

by any Congress since the establishment of the Republic. 
ARMY REORGANIZATION, 

Just as the Wilson banking and currency law, enacted by the 
previous Congress, stabilized our finaneial institutions, and will 
prevent money panics in future, so the Army reorganization bill, 
approved on June 3, 1916, is intended to modernize our Military 
Establishment. 

The Regular Army has been fixed at 296.461 men as a maxi- 
mum basis and 215.838 men as a minimum basis, and the Na- 
tional Guard has been federalized—that is, placed under Fed- 
eral control—and increased to 458,000 men. This means that 
hereafter the National Guard will be thoroughly equipped by 
the National Government and trained by Regular Army officers. 
While the writer preferred the continental army plan proposed 
by Former Secretary of War Garrison, the plan adopted is re- 
ceiving a substantial test by the mobilization upon the Texas 

*border, and can be improved as the necessities appear therein 
at the session next December. 

The present law contains two important provisions which your 
Representative earnestly advocated, viz: 


That after the expiration of one year’s honorable service any enlisted 
man serving within the continental limits of the United States whose 
commander shall report him as proficient and sufficiently trained may, 
in the discretion of the Secretary of War, be furloughed to the Regular 
Army reserve— 


And 


that no person under the age of 18 years shall be enlisted or mustered 
into the military service of the United States without the written con- 
sent of his parents or guardians, 
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The former will stimulate enlistments, and the large number 
of urgent applications for the discharge of minors which the 
writer has received from parents makes the latter a highly de- 
sirable provision. The bill will democratize the Army by giving 
an opportunity to young men to secure officers’ commissions from 
civil life and to enter West Point from the ranks of the Regular 
Army, and extends the availability for service at the training 
ao which upon their establishment was confined to a favored 
‘ew. 

ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


To the Army appropriation bill, approved August 29, 1916, 
your Representative offered an amendment for an appropriation 
of $14,000,000 for aviation, and upon the defeat thereof presented. 
the matter to the President, following which the Senate incor- 
porated in the bill an amendment which provides $13,281,666 
for aeroplanes, and substantial appropriations for machine guns 
for the Regular Army and for the National Guard, field artillery 
and field-artillery ammunition for the National Guard, rifles and 
reserve small-arms ammunition, target-practice munitions, ar- 
mored motor cars, and for many other important measures. 

On July 7, 1916, your Representative introduced a bill authoriz- 
ing the President to appoint a commission of not less than three 
civilian citizens, to hold office at the pleasure of the President, 
charged with the duty to inspect all foods supplied for the mili- 
tary. forces of the United States, and to determine whether the 
quality of such foods conformed to the specifications of the pur- 
chase, and whether such foods were wholesome, suitable, and 
adequate, and to report thereon at reasonable intervals to the 
President with such recommendations as in their opinion might 
tend to improve the rations and promote the physical welfare 
of the Federal troops. 

Senator CHAMBERLAIN also endeavored to secure consideration 
of this amendment in the Senate, but while the bill was not 
adopted, it no doubt had substantially the same effect, for the 
Secretary of War appointed Former Health Commissioner Dar- 
lington, of the city of New York, as a commissioner to visit the 
Texas border and make such an investigation as was contem- 
plated by this law, and following Commissioner Darlington’s in- 
vestigation and the submission of his report there was.a notable 
improvement and cessation of complaints. 

FORTIFICATIONS BILL. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the Chief of the Coast Artillery 
pronounced our seacoast defenses the best in the world, the 
present Congress has provided appropriations to extend them 
and increase their efficiency. 

A special feature of the bill approved July 6, 1916, provides 
for having at hand and ready for use manifold and useful im- 
plements of industry, so that in case of war they can be fur- 
nished to private manufacturers, and insure the immediate 
availability of munitions of war not readily obtained. 

A council of national defense has also been established for 
the purpose of coordinating our industries and resources fur 
the national security and welfare. 

MILITARY AND NAVAL ACADEMIES, 


The number of cadets at West Point and Annapolis have 


been doubled, 
NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


By the enactment of the naval appropriation bill approved 
August 29, 1916, our Navy will be enlarged by the addition of 
4 superdreadnaughts, 4 battle cruisers, 4 scout cruisers, 20 
torpedo-boat destroyers, 3 fleet submarines, 27 coast subma- 
rines, 1 submarine with Neff propulsion, 1 fuel ship, 1 hospital 
ship, 1 ammunition ship, and 1 gunboat, making a total of 
67 vessels’ The law adopts a three-year building program 
of 157 vessels in 8 years, and when completed the United States 
will have 587 fighting ships in her Navy. d 

There are also provisions for aeroplanes for the Navy, ammu- 
nition, and smokeless powder to meet the necessary require- 
ments of a first-class Navy. Twenty-three thousand and two 
hundred men have been added to the Navy, and 5,000 men have 
been added to the Marine Corps, with provision for ample 
reserves. This program will restore the Navy of the United 
States to the place among the world’s navies which she proudly 
occupied until 1908. 

The naval bill also provides for the promotion of officers by 
selection, which is the only way in which a nation can obtain 
the benefit of the ability of the best officers before they have 
reached a retiring age. Selection system is in operation in the 
other navies of the world and works satisfactorily. 

Your Representative undertook to secure the inclusion of a 
provision in this bill authorizing the deepening of Hell Gate, 
East River, to 35 feet, the completion of which would provide 
a channel with a minimum depth of 35 feet from upper New 
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York Bay to Long Island Sound, thus making the East River 
a second Kiel Canal. It has been shown by Commander Jessup 
that eight battleships of a foreign fleet could successfully 
blockade New York while the ships of our Navy are able to 
leave only by the Sandy Hook route. ‘The improvement of the 
Hell Gate Channel, thus opening up Long Island Sound as a 
rendezyous to our Navy, would require eight times as many 
ships to blockade the eastern end of Long Island Sound, the 
entrance to and exit from which is very much wider than the 
present available entrance. 

When this bill came before the House it contained a prövi- 
sion authorizing the deepening of the channel approach to the 
navy yard, Charleston, S. C., upon which precedent your Repre- 
sentative prepared, and Senator O'Gorman introduced a reso- 
lution appropriating $500,000 for the deepening of the Hell Gate 
Channel. The bill passed the Senate with this amendment in- 
cluded therein, but the provision was eliminated while the bill 
was in conference, notwithstanding the fact that your Repre- 
sentative enlisted the interest of the President of the United 
States, who wrote a forceful letter to the conferees, urging the 
grave necessity of retaining this appropriation. The foundation 
has, however, been laid to make certain the enactment of this 
measure in the next session. 

PEACE COMMISSION. 


The naval appropriation bill also contains a provision estab- 
lishing a Peace Commission, which reads as follows: 


It is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States to adjust 
and settle its international disputes through mediation or arbitration, 
to the end that war may be honorably avolded. It looks with appre- 
hension and disfavor upon a general increase of armament throughout 
the world, but it realizes that no single nation can disarm, and that 
without a common agreement upon the subject every considerable power 
must maintain a relative standing in military strength. 

In view of the premises, the President is authorized and requested 
to invite, at an appropriate time, not later than the close of the war 
in Europe, all the great Governments of the world to send representa- 
tives to a conference which shall be charged with the duty of formu- 
lating a plan for a court of arbitration or other tribunal, to which 
disputed questions between nations shall be referred for adjudication 
and peaceful settlement, and to consider the question of disarmament 
and submit thelr recommendations to their respective Governments for 
approval: The President is hereby authorized to apes nine citizens 
of the United States who, in his judgment, shall qualified for the 
mission by eminence in the law and by devotion to the cause of peace 
to be representatives of the United States in such a conference, 


SHIPPING BILL. 

The shipping bill, approved September 7, 1916, appropriates 
$50,000,000 and creates a Shipping Board of five commissioners 
each eventually to hold office for six years, at an annual salary 
of $7,500. They will have broad powers over shipping, similar 
to the powers exercised by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
over railroads, The Shipping Board will organize a corpora- 
tion, the Government to purchase a majority of the stock for the 
purpose of acquiring and operating vessels in the merchant 
trade. The bill provides that this corporation shall be dissolved 
five years after the close of the European war, and if due en- 
couragement is given there should be a proper ‘and adequate 
merchant marine established by that time. This bill is the first 
step toward the establishment of a merchant fleet. Ships may 
be purchased of belligerent nations, but none shall be acquired 
that are not 75 per cent as efficient as when they came out of 
the yards, The right is reserved to the President to use the 
vessels purchased by the commission whenever an emergency 
requires. They will always be available as troop transports 
and auxiliary cruisers. This is where the United States Navy 
has been deficient in the past, as shown by the Spanish War. 
Transports are authorized by the naval bill, but, because of 
the fact that they are used so infrequently, Congress was not 
inclined to provide a sufficient number for maximum naval 
needs. The shipping bill meets the situation by establishing a 
fleet which will be used steadily in times of peace and be 
always available for war purposes. 

CHILD-LABOR BILL, 

The child-labor bill, approved September 1, 1916, provides 
that no goods, articles, or commodities manufactured in any 
mill, factory, or other industrial shop in which children under 
16 years of age are employed shall be permitted to be used in 
interstate commerce. Thus the Federal Government will pre- 
vent the employment of children at a young and tender age in 
those fields of industry which will be injurious to their develop“ 
ment and repressive in its effects upon their mental activities, 
grinding out the best that is in them. 

KERN-M'GILLICUDDY BILL, 

The Kern-McGillicuddy bill, approved September 7, 1916, pro- 
vides for the compensation of all injured Federal employees at 
the rate of two-thirds of their wages if they are disabled; in 
case of death the dependent widow to be allowed 35 per cent of 
the employee’s wage. Your Representative believes that the 


United States Government long ago should have enacted a pen- 
sion or retirement law which would have increased the efficiency 
of the civil service and resulted in a saving of much money, 
and should follow the Kern-McGillicuddy law with this and 
other measures bringing the Government in line with modern 
progress. 


THE PHILIPPINES BILL, 

The Philippines bill, approved August 29, 1916, originally con- 
tained what was known as the Clarke amendment providing for 
the independence of the islands in not less than two years nor 
more than four years, for which 28 Democrats in the House, of 
which your Representative feels honored to have been one, se- 
cured the substitution of a declaration affirming the purpose of 
the United States to withdraw from the Philippines whenever a 
stable government has been established, and believes that not 
until a whole generation has been educated for self-government 
will it be possible to turn the Philippines loose without serious 
injustice to the natives themselves. 

SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL, 

On the 2ist day of April, 1916, your Representative intro- 
duced a bill for the improvement of East Potomac Park, Wash- 
ington, D. C., as a national athletic field, in accordance with a 
comprehensive plan approved by the War Department. When 
the sundry civil appropriation bill, approved July 1, 1916, was 
reported to the House it contained a provision appropriating 
$15,000 for care and improvement of East Potomac Park and 
$50,000 for a field house to be erected therein, and an amend- 
ment offered by your Representative to increase this amount 
was lost by one vote, and the items as reported were adopted, 
thus insuring that the improvement proposed in the bill intro- 
duced by your Representative will be undertaken. 

POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL, 


During the consideration of the Post Office appropriation bill, 
approved July 28, 1916, your Representative, collaborating with 
Representatives Henry Bruckner and W. S. BENNET, of New 
York City, endeavored to secure the adoption of an amendment 
providing for the extension of the pneumatic-tube service from 
the post-office station at One hundred and twenty-fifth Street 
and Lexington Avenue under the Harlem River to the stations 
at One hundred and thirty-eighth Street and One hundred and 
forty-ninth Street in the Bronx, and from Harlem to Washing- 
ton Heights. Upon the failure of this amendment we labored 
diligently, even if without success, with the Senate committee 
and the Postmaster General. 

The parcel post was improved and extended and the Postal 
Savings System was greatly enlarged, and postal facilities made 
more efficient. 

Your Representative also heartily cooperated with Repre- 
sentative GRIFFIN to secure favorable consideration of the Grif- 
fin superannuated employees’ pension bill. 

THE AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


During the consideration of the Agricultural appropriation 
bill, approved August 11, 1916, your Representative vigorously 
opposed an amendment known as the standard grain-grading 
law, under which the farmer or shipper could have his grain 
graded and guaranteed under the supervision of the Govern- 
ment, upon the ground that the enactment of this law would be 
detrimental to the commerce of the port of New York. 

THE RAILROAD STRIKE-PREVENTION LAW. 

This bill, approved September 3, 1916, (a) establishes an 
eight-hour law; (b) provides for the appointment of a commis- 
sion of observation, which is to make a report thereon; (c) 
pending the report of this commission the compensation of rail- 
way employees subject to the act shall not be reduced below 
the present standard day’s wage, and that if necessary to work 
in excess of eight hours such employees shall be paid at a rate 
not less than the pro rata rate for such standard eight-hour 
workday; (d) provides penalties for violations of the bill. 

It should not be forgotten by those who think that the grant- 
ing of the eight-hour day is a blow to the sovereignty of the 
United States, that the Government itself established an eight- 
hour day without any compulsion or influence from organized 


labor. 
THE REVENUE BILL, 


Congress, in response.to the public demand, has provided 
enormous appropriations. It was necessary to provide a means 
of raising revenue to meet the same. Your Representative be- 
lieves in the equitable distribution of the means of payment for 
the cost of improvements of permanent character, so that they 
will be borne by those to be benefited. The construction of the 
Panama Canal, the cost of which was less than the increase of 
the appropriations made by this Congress, covers a period of 12 
years. The Republican Party issued bonds to meet the yearly 
outlay. But when the Democratic Party gained control of Con- 
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gress, adopting a “pay-as-you-go” policy, the Panama Canal 
payments were made out of the current revenues, and now the 
last act of this Congress has been the revenue bill, approved 
September 8, 1916, by which more than $200,000,000 additional 
will be raised in order to meet the obligations which have been 
created by this Congress. But the bill contains so many other 
good features, that your Representative had no hesitancy in sup- 
porting it. There is, for instance, the antidumping clause, a 
provision increasing the tariff on dyestuffs, and the creation of 
a Tariff Commission, which will take the tariff out of politics; 
it repeals the obnoxious stamp taxes and increases the income 
tax on large fortunes, and provides for a progressive inheritance 
tax and a tax on war munitions. There is also a special pro- 
vision which ‘gives the President of the United States power to 
take retaliatory action against the interference of other nations 
with the commerce of the United States. 
CONCLUSION. 

It has always been my purpose to render the best service of 
which I was capable. At times the difficulties encountered in 
the performance of my official duties made the accomplishment 
of some things impossible and of others extremely uncertain ; but 
whatever the result of my labors, I have always tried scrupu- 
lously, honestly, and patriotically to carve out for my district 
an enviable place upon the legislative map of the Nation. To 
the exalted office of Representative in Congress I have tried to 
bring a sense of devotion to duty, a singleness of purpose, a 
fervor of public spirit in every way worthy of its high dignity 
and character. In the performance of its functions and duties 
I have been inspired by a patriotic idealism, which, if I did not 
entirely attain, I labored faithfully and earnestly to fulfill. 

I deeply appreciate, regardless of political affiliations, the sup- 
port which I have received from the press of New York City. 

The pleasure, the consummate personal satisfaction, I derived 
from the doing of the work has been very materially enhanced 
by the consciousness of the fact that that work, however imper- 
fectly performed, was contributing in some slight degree to the 
good of the people, the honor of my city and State, and the glory 
of my country, ` 

Respectfully, 
MURRAY HULBERT, 
Member of Congress, Twenty-first District, New York. 


The Eight-Hour Law, the Prevention of the Railroad Strike, 
and Democratic Legislation, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LIGOR, 
OF MISSOURI, 


In tae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, September 8, 1916. 


Mr. IGOR. Mr. Speaker, I voted for the eight-hour bill be- 
cause I believe in the eight-hour day and because, under the cir- 
cumstances, it was the wise, patriotic, and statesmanlike thing 
to do. The President and Congress have been bitterly assailed 
by the railroad owners and their supporters for this action, and 
in many Instances the criticism has been violent and abusive. 

The eight-hour day is right in principle, and its application, 
through this law, to workers engaged in the operation of trains 
is within the power to regulate commerce given to Congress 
under the Sonstitution. It is a principle which, as the Presi- 
dent says, has the sanction of the favorable judgment of society. 

What are the facts and circumstances which necessitated 
speedy legislative action? The railroad employees had de- 
manded an eight-hour day with pro rata pay for overtime. The 
railroac managers refused to meet their demands, For months 
the parties had conferred, seeking to adjust their differences, 
but without success. They had reached a deadlock, and a strike 
of the 400,000 employees was threatened. At this poini the 
President of the United States, realizing the disastrous results 
of such a strike, invited both sides to send representatives to 
Washington that he might make an effort to bring them to an 
agreement. The representatives of both sides did come to Wash- 
ington, and after many conferences the President suggested 
that the eight-hour day be granted, that the question of in- 
creased pay for overtime be arbitrated, and an investigation 
made of the operation of the eight-hour day. The men finally 
agreed to accept this proposition, but the railroads declined, 
insisting that the entire matter should be arbitrated. The men 
then gave notice that on Monday, September 4, 1916, a strike 
would take place on all the railroad lines within the United 
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States. The President then appeared before Congress on Wed- 
nesday, August 30, and, placing all the facts before us, sug- 
gested a program of legislation that would not only prevent the 
strike, but would likewise provide a permanent system of arbi- 
tration. 

Only a few hours remained before the strike order would 
become effective, and, speedy action being necessary, Congress 
passed the law under discussion, embodying two of the Presi- 
dent's recommendations, to wit, the eight-hour day with pro 
rata pay for overtime and a commission to observe the workings 
of the law for a period of about nine months, the rate of pay 
not to be changed during that time. It was known that if this 
legislation was passed before September 4 the strike order would 
be recalled and the country saved from the ruin and loss which 
would otherwise follow. In the face of these facts what was the 
duty of Congress? What was the duty of the President? For 
one I felt then, and still feel, that it was the duty of Congress to 
pass this law and prevent a strike. This was more than a con- 
troversy between the employees and the railroads, for the strike, 
if it took place, would have injuriously affected every citizen of 
the Nation; every business man and every laboring man would 
have immediately felt its effects. Millions of workmen would 
have been thrown out of employment, foodstuffs and supplies 
would have reached prohibitive prices, ruin and destruction 
would have resulted, and starvation and bankruptcy would have 
been the lot of many. As it was, as soon as the strike order was 
issued the price of foodstuffs in the cities jumped 25 per cent; 
employers of labor dependent on railroad transportation notified 
their men that if the strike took place they need not report for 
work; railroads gave notice that they would not haul perish- 
able freight, which in the large part meant foodstuffs; and these 
same railroads began to hire strikebreakers and guards and 
firearms were secured to be used as occasion might demand, 

With this situation confronting us, with the prospect of mil- 
lions of our people out of employment, food beyond the reach of 
the poor man, cities deprived of supplies, ruin and starvation 
facing many, the President did his duty in calling upon Congress 
for legislation, and Congress did a sensible and patriotic thing 
in passing this eight-hour bill. The Republican candidate for 
President, Mr. Hughes, Republican leaders in Congress, and a 
Republican press have bitterly assailed and criticized us, but I 
believe the 100,000,000 people of the Nation, who would have 
had to bear the burden of a conflict in which they had no direct 
interest, will vindicate the judgment of the President and Con- 


gress, 

An editorial in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of September 8 
presents the case so clearly that I attach it as part of my re- 
marks. This editorial is entitled “Anything to beat Wilson,” 
and is as follows: 


At last the Republican Party has got an issue. 
of the strike. ‘ollowing the vague hints of candidate Hughes, the 
Globe-Democrat shrieks about the cowardice of President Wilson and 
Congress in passing the Adamson bill. It raves about “compulsion,” 
the sacrifice of the “dignity and honor of the Nation,” the burial of 
the head of the American eagle in the sand, etc. 

Nothing could be more absurd than the Globe-Democrat’s assumption 
of compulsion to do this thing, regardless of right or wrong, except 
its amusing comparison of congressional action to avert a railroad strike 
with action to avert a strike of butchers or farmers. This is the finest 
sample of logic we have seen in a partisan newspaper. 

owever, we have not the slightest doubt if the butchers combined 
to deprive the people of the United States of meat or the farmers com- 
bined to deprive them of grain that Congrats would act vigorously and 
effectively to keep the people from starving. If it didn’t act, we would 
like to hear the Globe-Democrat shriek, It would be an experience. 
If the President had not acted in this case; if the strike had taken 
place, with an 3 on ail traffic, the shrieks from the partisan 
organs and antilabor interests that are now howling about the cow- 
ardice of the President would have been deafening. In three days they 
vous have wanted to mob the President and Congress for not taking 
action. : 

When the embargo was declared the railroads, whose heads realized 
that they could not run their roads with the strike on; the business 
men and business organizations who bombarded the President with 
telegrams urging him to support the railroads, flooded the President 
and the Con with telegrams urging them to avert or postpone the 
strike. If the strike had occurred, the flood of telegrams calling for 
governmental! action would have been a Niagara in a week. - 

Arbitration had failed, mediation had failed, and the strike had been 
ordered before the President went to Congress with a program of legis- 
lation to avert it and settle all ratiroad labor controversies. He went 
with the plan he had decided was just before the strike was ordered 
lan he bad offered both parties to the controversy as just, which 
had en accepted by the men and rejected by the railroads. 

After a strike like*that with which the country was threatened has 
been averted it is easy to intimate that it would not have occurred or 
would not have amounted to much; it is easy when its disastrous con- 
sequences have been escaped to criticize the method of esca e, to attack 
the men who took vigorous, swift action to save the public from the 
consequences. This is rhe easiest thing in the world. 

Of course, President Wilson did an unpardonable sang from the 
standpoint of the old guard when he falled to humble himself before the 
railroad heads and do their bidding, when he failed to call in the Wall 
Street magnates and ask them to save the country at any price. He 
did an 5 thing when, recognizing Con s as the supreme 
power in the country, he called upon it to take action to save the coun- 
try without the aid of the big interests. 


It is the settlement 
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Was necessary, and he boasted of it as an act of a man of courage and 
resource. Republican 3 defended his action. 


of 1907, when stocks were crashing down, bank- 
and money was locked up in strong boxes, President 
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In the anthracite strike, after the country bad suffered for five 
months and was in the threes of a coal famine, President Roosevelt 
intervened and forced a settlement. That was courageous and proper 
he was a Republican President 

When President Wilsen induces Con to avert a strike threa 
unparalleled national disaster by ng a just measure he is a 
who betrays the country—he is a t. 

The 3 organs and voters who are criticizing President Wilson 
evidently beped for a national calamity. resent Its avoidance; out 
of calamity might come Republican success. thing to beat Wilson. 

It is not alone this piece of legislation that has caused the 
railroad and financial magnates to attack the Democratic Party. 
The favorites of Republican legislation are incensed at the whole 
program of Democratic legislation. The special interests are 
aroused and determined to drive the Democratic Party from 
power. The good old days are gone for the tariff barons and 
financial jugglers. In the good old days you could not begin to 
get the eight-hour bill considered in the House or Senate. It 
would have peacefully slumbered in committees appointed by 
Speaker Cannon or controlled by Penrose or the late Senator 
Aldrich. The special interests have fallen upon evil times, but 
they are now areused, The call to arms has been sounded. The 
forces of Wall Street, the tariff and trust barons, and railroad 
manipulators are gathering for the battle to recover their lost 
power. The contest this November is between these men and the 
peuple; between greed and privilege on the one hand, and 
democracy and justice on the other. 

The record of legislation from March 4, 1913, to the close of 
this session of Congress is the greatest record of constructive 
and beneficial legislation ever enacted in the history of the 
country. 

I wish to set out briefly some of the measures passed and 
some of the things done: 

First. Revised the tariff by reducing the duties on necessaries 
and depriving monopoly of the special priveleges enjoyed under 
Republican tariffs. During its consideration the lobby which 
was so effective under Republican rule was exposed and driven 
from Washington. 

Second. Provided that a considerable portion of the expenses 
of the Government should be raised from a tax on incomes, 
thus shifting the burden from those least able to pay to those 
best able to pay. 

Third. Provided for an inheritance tax and a tax on munitions. 

Fourth. Created the Federal Trade Commission, under which 
unfair methods of competition can be stopped and thus prevent 
the formation of trusts and monopolies. The commission will 
also aid and assist legitimate business through investigations 
at home and abroad. 

Fifth. Revision of the antitrust laws. The Clayton bill sup- 
plements the Sherman law and is important to labor, in that it 
specifically says tuat labor is not a commodity, prevents the 
abuse of the writ of injunction in labor disputes, and provides 
for jury trials in certain contempt cases. 

Sixth. Created a nonpartisan tariff commission to investigate 
and study trade and manufacturing conditions at home and 
abroad. 

Seventh. Passed an antidumping law, under which it will be 
impossible for de foreign manufacturer to sell goods cheaper in 
the United States than at home, 


Eighth. Passed preparedness measures, ander which we will 
have an adequate and efficient Navy, a sufficient standing Army, 
with a great increase in the trained reserve, and the best coast 
fortification in the world. This administration has extended 
the navy-yard facilities for the building of naval vessels by the 
Government ; increased the facilities for making its own powder, 
guns, and other war supplies; provided for a Government armor- 
plate plant and nitrate plant. By these measures it has taken a 
long step toward eliminating private profit it war supplies. 

Ninth. Passed the shipping bill, under which the Government 
will purchase or construct ships and operate them, if necessary, 
in an effort to build up a merchant marine under the American 
flag. A Shipping Board is created, which will regulate water 
transportation and prevent discrimination and unfair practices. 

Tenth. Passed the Federal reserve act, under which the con- 
trol of the finances of the country was taken from Wall Street. 
Under this act financial panics are guarded against and the 
Government has control of the banks instead ef the banks con- 
trolling the Government. 

Eleventh. Passed a workmen's compensation law for all Fed- 
eral employees Injured or killed while in the service ef the Gov- 
ernment, This law is considered to be the most liberal law of its 
kind yet adopted, and I am proud of the fact that as a member 
of a subcommittee I assisted in perfecting the measure, and that 
n was on my motion that the bill was favorably reported to the 

ouse, 

Twelfth. Passed the child-labor law, under which it will be 
impossible to ship in interstate commerce the products of fac- 
tories or mines in which children under certain ages are em- 
ployed. 

Thirteenth. A law for the construction of Government-owned 
railroads in Alaska. 

Fourteenth. A rural-credits law, under which farm-land loans 
may be secured at low rates of interest. 

Fifteenth. A good-roads law, under which the Federal Gov- 
ernment will cooperate with the States in building roads. 

Sixteenth. The seamen's law, under which seamen are freed 
from what amounted to involuntary servitude. It also requires 
provision to be made for the safety of passengers on board while 
vessels are at sen. 

Seventeenth. Law extending the operation of the parcel post. 

Eighteenth. Provided for the extension of our export trade by 
investigating trade conditions abroad through specially appointed 
agents and by establishing branch offices ef the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce in large trade cities, including St. 
Louis. 

Nineteenth. The creation of the Board of Mediation and Con- 
ciliation, under which many great industrial and railroad 
strikes have been averted or settled satisfactorily to all parties 
involved. 

Twentieth. It has passed an eight-hour law for women workers 
in the District of Columbia over which Congress has jurisdic- 
tion; prevented the use of the stop-watch system in Government 
arsenals and navy yards; it has put into effect the Children’s 
Bureau law to promote the welfare of children. 

These are some of the laws we have passed, and evidence the 
earnest desire of the Democratic Party to carry out its platform 
pledges. It is a record that should appeal to every citizen who 
believes in progressive policies and progressive legislation. It 
should receive, and 1 believe it will receive, the support and in- 
dorsement of the country. 


